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PREFACE OF THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


TuE volume here presented to the American public is one of a-series of Dictiona- 
ries prepared under the editorial supervision of Dr. William Smith, aided by a num- 
ber of learned men, and designed to present in an English dress the valuable historical 
and archeological researches of the scholars of Germany. For it is a fact not to be 
denied, that classical learning has found its proper abode in the latter country, and 
that whatever of value on these subjects has appeared in England for many years past, 
has been, with a few honorable exceptions-—rart nantes in gurgite vasto—derived 
immediately or remotely from German sources. For instance, an English “ Spsiety 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” desires a “History of Greek Literature ;’ 
none but a German can be found competent to prepare it, and when death. removes 
him in the midst of his noble efforts, a continuator can not be found on English soil, 
and the ablest history of Greek literature (as far as it goes) remains a fragment. 
Turn over the pages of the most elaborate and valuable English histories of Greece, 
and how few names«are there quoted as authorities out of the limits of the land 
of antiquarian research. Thirlwall’s and Grote’s splendid superstructures rest on 
Teutonic foundations. The text-books used even in the Universities, which claim 
a Bentley and a Porson among their illustrious dead, and where Gaisford still la- 
bors in a green old age, the Nestor of English scholarship, are mere reprints from, or 
based on, German recensions. The University press sends forth an Aristotle, an 
4eschylus, a Sophocles, and what English alumnus of Oxford or Cambridge performs 
the critical revision—we read on the title-page the Teutonic names of Bekker, Din- 
dorf, &c. As in every other department of classical learning English scholarship is 
indebted to German labors, so, until the appearance of the present series of dictiona- 
ries (mostly the result of German erudition), she had nothing to put in comparison 
with, the valuable classical encyclopedias of Germany but the miserable compendiums 
of Lempriere and Dymock—compilations in which the errors were so glaring and so 
absurd, that when the American editor of the present work prepared a revised edition 
of Lempriere, pruning away many of its faults, correcting many of its misstatements, 
supplying many of its deficiencies, and introducing to his countrymen the latest re- 
sults of German scholarship, his work was immediately reprinted, and found extensive 
circulation in England. Though he had to work single-handed, and amid many dis- 
couragements and disadvantages, yet his labors seemed to meet with favor abroad, and 
this approbation was distinctly manifested in the fact that his last revision, of Lem- 
ptiere was republished in its native land in several different forms and in abridgments, 
What he sought to do unaided, and in the intervals of laborious professional duties, 
has now been undertaken on a more extended scale by an association of scholars, both 
English and foreign. The increased attention paid to this department in Germany, 
the recent discoveries made by travellers in more thorough explorations, the vast 
amount of literary material collected in separate works, or scattered through the pub- 
lished proceedings of learned societies, at length suggested to these scholars the pro- 
priety of exhibiting in one body the latest results of German learning. An able and 
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useful guide was found at hand in the learned and copious “ Real-Encyclopadie der 
Alterthumswissenschaft von Aug. Pauly.” Following in the footsteps of Pauly and 
his fellow-laborers, and using freely the materials and the references of these writers, 
as well as other works of standard excellence not otherwise accessible to English stu- 
dents, Dr. Wilham Smith, aided by mir twenty-eight ep eis English and 
German, prepared, 

1st. A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, London, 1842, im one vol. ape 

of 1121 pages; reprinted in a new edition, London, 1850. 

2dly, A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, in 3 vols. 8vo, 

of‘about 3600 pages; to be followed by, 

3dly. A Dictionary of Ancient Geography, now in preparation. 

’ After the completion of the second of these works, Dr. W. Smith and his brother, the 
Rev. Philip Smith, from that work, from Pauly’s Encyclopidie, and other works, drew 
up a“ Classical Dictionary for Schools” (of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography), which should by its size and price be accessible to all students, and pre- 
sent in a brief and convenient form the latest and most reliable results in these depart- 
ments. ‘The plan and detail of the work are stated at length in the preface of the 
English editor, subjoined to this; on p. xiii._xv., to which the reader is referred. "When 
the printing of this work commenced, the publishers of the American edition immediate- 
ly made an arrangement with the English publishers, and purchased at a considerable 
cost the sheets in advance, to be révised and edited for circulation in this country ; 
and the two books were to appear nearly simultaneously. The present work is the 
revised edition of the English one, and will be found, the editor believes, greatly im- 
proved, as well as much more complete. It is not, however, designed to, and, in the 
editor’s opinion, will not supersede his own “ Classical Dictionary” published in 1841, 
since the articles are purposely brief, and results only are stated, without that fullness 
of detail which is desirable to the more advanced scholar and the educated man of leis- 
ure; but it is intended for the use of those whose means will not allow a more ex- 
pensive, or their scanty time the use of a more copious work; in other words, it is 
meant to take the place, by reason of its convenient size and low price, of Lempriere’s 
old dictionary, which, with all its absurd errors and defects, still has a lingering ex- 
istence in certain parts of our country on account of its cheapness. On this head the 
English editor speaks strongly; in pomt of literary or scientific value, Lempriere’s 
dictionary is dead—* requiescat in pace”—and to put it into a boy’s hands now as 
a guide in classical matters would be as wise and as useful as giving him some mystic 
treatise of the Middle Ages on alchemy to serve as a text-book in chemistry. The 
present work contains all the names of any value to a schoolboy occurring in Lem- 
priere, and a great many not in that work, while the information is derived from the 
fountain-head, and not from the diluted stream of French encyclopedias. 

As regards the plan pursued in revising the work, the editor has been guided by 
the wants of the class for whom it is specially designed; he has therefore inserted 
more fully than in the original the names occurring in the authors most frequently 
read by younger students, as Cesar, Sallust, Virgil, Cicero, Ovid, Xenophon, Herodo- 
tus, Homer, &c., and has endeavored to give briefly such information as a boy meet- 
ing with any of these names in his author would seek in a classical dictionary. For 
this purpose he has used freely the most recent and most reliable authorities ; he has 
added brief notices from Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Biography and My Ahdloe gy, and 
from his own Classical Dictionary, of course abridging to suit the character of the 
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work ; ne has also, among other works less frequently consulted, and single books on 
special topics unnecessary to.be enumerated, derived materials from Ersch and Gruber’s 
Allgemeine Encyclopadie (A-F, H-Italien, O-Phokylides), 97.vols. 4to, from Kitto’s 
and Winer’s Bible Cyclopedia, from the indexes and notes to the best editions of the 
classic authors, especially. the valuable index’to Groskurd’s translation of Strabo, and 
the Onomasticon Ciceronianum and Platonicum of Orelli, from Gruber’s Mythologisches 
Lexicon, 3 vols. 8vo, from Mannert’s, Ukert’s, and especially Forbiger’s Alte Geo- 
graphie, from Cramer’s Ancient'Greece, Italy, and Asia Minor, from numerous recent 
books of travel in classic and sacred lands, from Grote’s and .Thirlwall’s Greece, 
and Niebuhr’s Rome and Lectures; but particulatly would he acknowledge, in the 
most explicit terms, his obligations to Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie der Alterthumswis- 
senschaft (A~Thymna), and to Kraft and Miiller’s improved edition of Funke’s Real- 
Schullexicon (of which, unfortunately, only the first volume, A—K, has appeared): 
from these two’ works he has derived many of his own articles, and-has been enabled 
to correct many of those.in the English work taken from the same sources. In this 
connection, the editor regrets to find’ that Dr. W. Smith and some of his coadjutors 
have studiously avoided, in all their dictionaries hitherto published, making any direct 
acknowledgment of their indebtedness to the former. of these two works. Although 
the plan and much of the detail of the works in question are taken from Pauly’s, 
there is no indication of the existence of such a book in the preface to the Dictionary 
of Antiquities, or to the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, and this omission has 
led a distinguished German scholar, in a notice of the latter work in the Leipziger 
Repertorium for February, 1846, to complain of this conduct as unscholarlike and 
reprehensible ;he says, ‘‘ Under this head the editor (Dr. W. Smith) ought not. to 
have omitted stating of how great service to him and several of his coadjutors the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Classical Antiquity,’ begun by Aug. Pauly and continued after his (Pau- 
ly’s) death by Chr. Walz and W. Teuffel, has been, and especially since we can show 
that the above-named production of German scholars has been actually adopted as the 
basis of the English Dictionary, although the plan of the latter is considerably altered.” 

. “ In regard to its (Smith’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology) relation to 
the Stuttgard (Pauly’s) Encyclopedia, we have still further to remark, that the arti- 
cles which have been borrowed from it, namely, by Dr. Schmitz and the editor, have 
been revised, and in some respects considerably enlarged.”* 

The present edition is called an enlarged and corrected one, and the editor thinks 
he may justly claim to have improved as well as enlarged the work; his own addi- 
tions are inclosed in brackets, and amount to more than 1400 independent articles, 
while the additions to articles already in the work, but either too briefly or incorrect- 
ly stated, or omitting some iniportant matter, are not a few. The editor has bestowed 
considerable care on the department of bibliography, and under this head many addi- 
tions will be found. - Dr. Smith has been content in most cases to copy the statements 


* « Hier hatte der Herausgeber nicht verschweigen sollen, von wie grossem Nutzen ihm und 
mehreren seiner mitarbeiter die von Aug. Pauly begonnene und nach dessen Tode von Ch. 
Walz and W. Teuffel fortgesetzte ‘ Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Alterthumswissenschaft,’ 
gewesen ist, und zwar um so weniger, da wir diese Arbeit deutscher Gelehrten geradezu als die 
Grundlage des englischen Dictionary bezeichnen durfen, obschon der Plan derselben vielfach 
anders angelegt ist.” * * * ‘Ueber das Verhiltniss zu der Stuttgarter Eneyklopadie ist nach 
zu bemerken, das die Artikel, welche daher entlehnt sind, namentlich von Schmitz und dem 
Herausgeber, aufs Neve durchgesehen und zum Theil schatzbar erweitert sind.” 
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in the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, without noticing many valuable 

books which have appeared since the publication of that work. . Many corrections of 
“names, or erroneous statements too short to be marked in the text, will also be found 
on a comparison of ‘the two editions; we have kept a list of these; and subjoin s some 
of the more important of them here, that the public may see that the revision of the 
work has been pretty thorough. Many mere verbal alterations and corrections of 


oversight or carelessness in reading the mae might also be adduced. 
yo Fh ee 

Aszz is said to be in Phocis, on the PP ivdician of Eubea! ! 

ZEsacus: Thetis is used for Tethys, and this error is very frequently repeated, in most cases 
copied from the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, i in the present. instance adopted by 
Dr. Schmitz from Pauly, s. v- ' 

Avexanpria: oftener -ia, rarely éa, a statement just oe reverse of the fact, and for correc- 
tion, vide the article in the Dictionary. — : 

Awnoxus: the Greek quotation is wrong; the line as given by us from the scholiast is a 
hexameter verse, as it is also given by Thirlwall in the Philological Museum, Vol. i., page 
107, quoted by Dr. Schmitz for his authority, though he copies the altered Greek from 
Pauly. 

Anivus: Dryope is copied erroneously from the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, and 
the account of the daughters of Anius is taken incorrectly sactiakh Kraft and Miller, though right 
in the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 

Anronta 1 is called husband of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and Worspates 2, te husband of 
Drusus ;. where the editor, copying from the German of Kraft and Miller, has taken Gemahlin 

(wife) for Gemahl (husband) ; and so again under 

‘Cretuevs, by way probably of compensation, Kraft and Miiller’s Gemahi (husband) is trans: 

lated wife, and Cretheus is made “wife of Tyro.” a 
‘ Apuropitopotts, No. 3, 1, from Kraft and Miller, Aphroditopolis Nomos for -lites. © 

Arts (the city) is said to be 10 stadia west of Paretonium for 100, which erroneous state- 
ment, probably a typographical slip in the German work, is copied from Kraft and Miller. 

Assus: ruins near Berani, a typographical error from Kraft.and Muller for Beram or Beiram. 

Arcapta (p. 70), the greatest river.of Peloponnesus is said to be the Achelous !! 

ArconauT (p. 76): ‘*And when Pollux was slain by Amycus,” copied from an article in 
the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology by Dr. L. Schmitz, who has compiled the account 
from Grotefend’s in Pauly, and falls into Grotefend’s unaccountable blunder of making Amy- 
cus slay Pollux, though Apollodorus, whose narrative both profess to follow, says plainly 
enough the reverse (IloAvdebdune dé, drocyouevoc muktevcelv mpo¢ adrov, TAREaC KaTa TOY adyéva 
aréktewve, 1., 9, 20, § 2), and yet Dr. Schmitz, at the end of his article, quotes Schenemann, de 
Geogr. Argonaut. ; Ukert, Geographie der Griech. und Romer ; Miiller, Orchomenos, &c., but 
says hot a word about Pauly’s Encyclopadie or Grotefend. 

' Other instances of similarity to Pauly’s work are frequent in the articles of this contributor, 
but this is not the place to point them out. 

Aus: a strange fatality seems to hang over this Anfortdiiate place ; the editors, infected 
with the American spirit of annexation, transfer it, port and all, from the main land to the isl- 
and of Eubea!! 

Besryces, after Kraft and Miller, for Bebryces, or, at least, Bebryces ; and in the account 
of their king, the editor, copying hastily from Pauly, has mistaken the German Ihren for Ihrer. 
Pauly has “Ihren Konig Amycus erschlug Pollux,” the termination of the accusative indica- 
ting sufficiently the object ; but Dr. Smith, in following the same order in English, has made 
quite a difference in the result: ‘‘ whose king, Amycus, slew Pollux !”, 

Cmsar, No. 5: L. Cesar is called the uncle, and afterward nephew, of M. Antony it in the same 
article. 

Cuares (at the end), the colossus, overthrown B.C. 224, and removed A.D. 672; of course 
it could not have remained on the ground 923 years, as stated. 

Cuton: thirteen letters for seventeen. 


Cocauus: it is said that he received Dedalus, and afterward killed him, when Minos came — 
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in pursuit of him. It was Minos that was killed ; ‘the: error is taken from Dr. Schmitz, in the 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 

Cratos :.‘ Uranus and Ge” for “ Pallas and Styx; ;” taken from Dr. Schmitz, in the Dito 
ary of Biography and Mythology. 
- Cymer, in Aolis: it is said to have been Hesiod’s birth:plaee ! though,, ‘elas Hoste’ ‘it is. 
‘correctly stated that “we learn from his own poem that he was born i in the village of Ascra, 

~ in Beotia.” r 

Erinnyes : reference is made to Eumenide ! for a feminine plural; and go again, under 
Phaéthon, his sisters are called Heliade ! the same error. occurs under Tisiphone (Eumeni- 
deg!) and under Vaiens (the islands Stechade! ! for des), in part from: the Dictionary of Biog- 
Taphy and Mythology. 

Haxesus: he is said to have been slain ty ‘¢ Evander” for “ Pallas,” copied from Dr. Schmitz 
in the larger dictionary. ‘ 

Hatmyris: we have ‘Adpopic, ‘sc. Aiuny for Aiuvn. “ 

Hatosypne: Thetys (or Thetis), as usual, for Tephyes from Dr. Sohiniis: in the Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. 

Hexios: Phaéfusa, and, under Heliades, Phaéton, for “ th.” 

Hercuxes (p. 310): he is said to have taken Pylos and slain Periclymenus, a son of Nel- 
eus ; elsewhere, all the sons of Neleus, except Nestor. 

Irnoms: ‘ last” Messenian war for “first.” 

Leanper: “ Herois” is made the genitive of “Hero.” 

Leontiapes: “ Spartan” exiles for ‘ Theban.” ; t 

Levciepus: his birth-place is inferred to be Elis!!! because he was of the “ Eleatic” school, 
instead of ‘‘Elea,” in Italy! copied from the Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 
' Maximus, No. 2: Dionysius is styled Halicarnassus ! 

Mycrenz: the treasury of Atreus, in Mycene; is called the treasury of Athens! and the same 
error is repeated under Pelasgi (near the end). 

Myroniwes: Megara is used for Megaris. 

Nergvs: just as Proteus, in the story of Ulysses, for Menelaus. 

Nitrim: voudg has the feminine adjective Nitpiori¢! Bersciny with it. 

Oasis: al ’Oacira: is used for of ’Oac. © 

Ocyris: 2000 stadia = 20 geographical miles for 200, re 

Papus: Mount Vesula for -lus ! 

Panpa: the Siraces for Siracz, as used by Tacitus. 

Pasirieris: it is said to be now Karoon, which name is given to the Euleus, 's. 0. 

Pauuinus (p. 531): “ Nero’s” for“ Otho’s.” ¢ 

PeLoponnesus :_in the enumeration of its provinces, Argolis is strangely omitted. 

Puocis ; Daphnus is placed on the Eubean Sea, between the Locri Ozole!! and Opuntii. 

Puocis: the Crissean plain is placed.in the southeast, on the borders of Locri Ozole !\ and 
anti-historical! for ante-historical. 

Picknum: along the northern ! coast of the Adriatic for western. 

Piriruous: Theseus is said to have placed Helen at “/ithra !” under the care of ‘ Phaedra !” 

Posrwon (p. 610); Pasiphaé is made “ daughter !” of Minos. 

Sassuta: Tiber for Tibur ! 

Scoras, No.1: he is put to death B.C. 296, th@neh alive in B.C: 204; copied from the larger 
dictionary. 

Stranus, No. 6: the dates refer to B.C. for A.D. 

Tavium : now Boghaz-Kieni for Kieui is a typographical error copied from Pauly. 

TuuorHRastus (Pp: 763) is said to-have presided in the Academy ! } (for Lycewm), 35 years. 

Terentia, the wife of Cicero, is called Tulla, and this error is copied from the Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. 


In some instances references are made to articles which are omitted ; these the ed- 


itor has been careful to supply, while in other cases important names have been 


passed over altogether : a few of these are given in the English work in the addenda, 


and many others not there supplied might be quoted, but any one running over the 


> 
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additions marked with brackets can judge of the extent of this improvement in the 
American edition for himself. The editor ought to add.on this point, that, before re- _ 
ceiving the page of addenda, he had already inserted in their proper places the only 
important articles there given. The biographical and’ mythological notices in the 
present work, which ‘have been chiefly taken from the Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology, have been compared with the corresponding ones in that work, and several 
errors are found to have been madeap the process of abridgment,e. 

Frronta (p. 263) is said to have had her chief’ sanctuary at Terracina, near Mount Soracte ! 
Now Terracina is in Latium, southeast of Rome, while Mount Soracte was in Etruria, some 
distance north of Rome: the larger dictionary says, ‘‘ Besides the sanctuaries at Terracina 

~ and near Mount Soracte, she had others at,” &c. : 


Other errors from the same cause will be found (in the English work, corrected in this) 
under Octavius No. 8, Masinissa, Orestes, Tissaphernes, &c. ': 


Another great blemish in the English work is the utter carelessness exhibited. in 
the accentuation of the Greek names. If it be desirable to have the Greek accented 
at all, it should be done correctly. The editor has carefully revised this portion of 
the work also, and hopes no gross error will be found uncorrected. In the historical 
and mythological names the errors are copied from the Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology, which exhibits the same carelessness in this respect, and these errors are 
not of that nature that they: might result merely from haste, or a disinelination to turn 
to, the pages of.a lexicon or an author to find the place of the accent, but such as the 
slightest acquaintance with the principles of Greek accentuation would. indicate to 
the eye at once: e¢. g., dissyllables with long penult and short final syllable having 
the acute.on the penult ; the circumflex placed on the antepenult ; the acute placed 
on the penult, of feminine adjectives in é¢ and d¢ ; or final syllable long by nature, with 
circurnflex on the penult, &c.; as instances almost.at random, Bov6aoric, KAéavOne, 
Kraovac, "Apnriac, Tevetaioc, TAabKoc, Kaddivsdwr, ’loyqvoc, "lAoc, Midac, Kp7- 

at, Mopoxanc, Oaddtra, Mediadec, &c., &c. In the English edition the Greek 
names of the Greek divinities are commonly given, but with considerable inconsisten- 
ey; & g. Ge is usually employed, though it does:not occur in the work as a. sepa- 
rate article at all, Gea being the form in the alphabetical order, and this is frequently 
used instead: of Ge; Pluto or Aidoneus sometimes instead of Hades, Bacchus inter- 
changeably with Dionysus ; while, on the other hand, Asculapius and Hercules, Ulys- 
ses and Pollux, Ajax, and other heroes, are uniformly written after the Latin form 
of the name ; these the editor has allowed to stand, and go, too, he has retained the 
Greek names of the divinities, but has placed bythe side of this form the more usual 
one inclosed in parentheses, or has placed the parentheses around the former. The 
change, familiar enough to the Germans and those well acquainted with German lit- 
erature, seems yet, among us, too great and radical a one to be made at once. Time 
may effect this, but at present, as a matter of expediency, “ swbh judice lis est.” 

To impart additional value to the work, and render it still more complete as a clas- 
sical guide and book of reference, the editor has appended from the Dictionary of Bi- 
ography and Mythology the “ Chronological’ Tables of Greek and Roman History” 
subjomed to that work, and which have been drawn up with great care from the 
Fasti Hellenici and Romani of Clinton, the Griechische and Romische Zeittafeln of 
Fischer and Soetbeer, and the Annales Veterum Regnorum et Populorum of Zumpt, 
and, in addition to these, the “ Tables of Weights, Measures, and Money” from the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, With these various improvements and 
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additions, the editor now presents the book to the American public, and ventures to 
recommend it as a reliable guide to those, for whom it is designed, in the various de- 
partments which on its title-page it professes to comprise. ‘ 

In conclusion, the editor would be guilty of great injustice were he not to aiskiio ls 
edge in the warmest terms the obligations which he is under to his learned and accu- | 
rate friend Professor Drisler, whose very efficient co-operation has been secured in the 
revisal and correction of the entire work. Every article has been read Over and ex- 
amined in common, and a frank interchange of opinions has been made wherever any 
point occurred of sufficient importance to warrant this. And it is on this account that 
he ventures to recommend the present volume with more confidence to the young stu- 
dent, than if it had been the result merely of his own individual exertions, . 


Cotumpra Cotuece, December, 1850. _ 
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PREFA CH ' 
. 

Tue great progress which classical studies fave made in Europe, and more espe- 
cially in Germany, during the present century, has superseded most of the ‘works usu- 
ally employed in the elucidation of the Greek and Roman writers. . It had long been 
felt by our best scholars and teachers that something better ‘was required’ than we 
yet possessed “in the English language for illustrating the Antiquities, Literature, 
Mythology, and Geography of the ancient writers, and for enabling’a diligent student 
to read them in the most profitable manner. It was. with a view of supplying this 
acknowledged want that the series of classical dictionaries was undertaken ; and the 
very favorable manner in which these works have been received by the scholars:and 
teachers of this country demands from the editor his most grateful acknowledements. 
The approbation. with which he has been favored has encouraged him ‘to proceed in 
the design which he had formed from the beginning, of preparing. a series of works 
which might be useful not only to the scholar and the more advanced student, but 
also to those who were entering on their classical studies, The dictionaries‘of “ Greek 
and Roman Antiquities” and of “Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology,” 
which are already completed, and the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography,” 
on which the editor is now engaged, are intended to meet the wants of the more ad- 
vanced scholar; but these works are on too extended a scale, and enter too-much into 
details, to be suitable for the use of junior students, For the latter class of | persons @ 
work is required of the same kind as Lempriere’s well-known dictionary, containing 
in a single volume the most important names, biographical, mythological, and geo- 
graphical, occurring in the Greek and Roman writers usually read in our public schools. 
It is invidious for an author to speak-of the defects of his predecessors ; but it: may 
safely be said that Lempriere’s work, which originally contained the most serious 
mistakes, has long since become obsolete, and that since the time it was compiled we 
have attained to more correct hndyledge on a vast number of bolepets comprised in 
that..work. 

The present dictionary is designed, as already remarked, chiefly to siichiits the 
Greek and Roman writers usually read in schools; but, at the same'time, it has not 
been considered.expedient. to. omit any proper names connected with classical antiquity, 
of which it is expected that some knowledge ought to be possessed by every person 
who aspires to a liberal education. , Accordingly, while more space has been given to 
the prominent Greek and Roman writers, and to the more. distinguished characters 
of Greek and Roman,history, other names have not been omitted altogether, but only 
treated with greater brevity. The chief difficulty which every author has to contend 
with in a work like the present is the vastness of his subject.and the copiousness of 
his materials. It has therefore been necessary in all cases to study the greatest pos- 
sible brevity, to avoid all discussions, and to be. satisfied with giving simply the re- 
sults at which the best modern scholars have arrived. The writer is fully aware 
that in adopting this plan he has frequently stated dogmatically conclusions which 
may be open to much dispute; but he has thought it better to run this risk, rather 
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than to encumber and hewhldes the junior student with conflicting opinions. With 
the view likewise of economizing space, few references have been given to ancient and 
modern writers. .In fact, such references are rarely of service'to the persons for whom 
such a work as the present is intended, and serve more for parade than for any useful 
purpose; and it has been the less necessary to give them i im this work, as it is supposed _ 
that the persons who really ies will bein. possession of the larger dictionaries. 

The present work may be divided i to three distinct parts, Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography, on each of which a few words may be necessary. sie 

The biographical ‘portion may again a divided into the three departments of His- 
tory, Literature, and Art. » The historical articles include all-the: names of any im- 
portance which occur in the Greek and Roman writers, from the earliest times down’ 
to. the extinction of the Western Empire, in the year 476 of our era. .: Very few 
names, are inserted which are not included in this period, but still there’are some id 
sons who lived after the fall of the Western Empire who could not’ with propriety ‘be. 
omitted in a classical dictionary... Such is the case with Justinian, whose legislation 
has\ exerted such an important.influence upon the: nations of Western’ Europe ; with 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, at whose court lived’ Cassiodorus and Boéthius ; 
and with a few others. ‘The hives of the later Western” ‘emperors and their’ contem- 
poratiesare given with greater brevity than the-lives of such persons as lived in the 
more important epochs of Greek and Roman history, since the students for whom the 
present work is intended will rarely require information. respecting ‘the later period of 
the empire. The Romans, as a general rule, have been given under the cognomens, 
and not under. the gentile names ;: but i in ‘cases where a person’is more usually men- 
tioned-under the name of his: gens than under thatvof his ‘cognomen, he, will be found 
under the former. Thus, for example, the two celebrated’ conspirators against Cesar, 
Brutus. and Cassius, are given under these names respectively, though uniformity 
would require either that Cassius should be inserted under his cognomen:of Longinus, 
or Brutus under his gentile name of Junius. But in this as in all other cases, it has 
been considered more advisable to consult utility than to‘adhere to any ad es rule, 
whieh would be attended with practical inconveniences. © 

_ To the literary articles considerable space has been devoted. » Not only are all Greek 

‘and Roman writers inserted’ whose ‘works are extant, but also all such as exercised 
any important influence upon.Greek andi Roman literature, although theit writings 
have not come down to us. It has been thought quite unnecessary, however, to give 
the vast number of writers mentioned only by. Atheneus, Stobeus, the Lexicogra- 
phers, andthe Scholiasts; for, though such names ought to be found in a complete his- 
tory of Greek and ae literature, they would be clearly out of place in a work like 
the present,’ In the case of all writers whose works are extant, a brief account of 
their works, as well as of their lives, is given ; and at the end of each article oné or 
two of the best: modern editions are specified. As the present work is designed for 
the elucidation of the classical writers, the Christian writers are ornitted, with the 
exception of the more distinguished fathers, who form a constituent part of the history 
of Greek and Roman literature. The Byzantine historians are, for the same reason, 
inserted ; though in’their case, as well as in the case of the Christian Fathers, it has 
been sbapiosei te to give a complete account either of their lives or of their writings. 

The lives of all the more important artists have been inserted, and an account has 
also been given of their extant works. The history of ancient art has received so 
little attention from the scholars of this country, that it has been deemed advisable to 
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devote as much: space to this important subject as the linsits of the work would allow, 
Accordingly, some artists are noticed. on account of their. celebrity in the history of” 
art, although their names are not even mentioned i in the: ancient, writers. This re- 
mark applies to Agasias, the sculptor of the Borghese gladiator; which is still ‘preserved 
in the Louvre at Paris; to Agesander, one of the sculptors of the: group of Laocoon ; 
to Glycon, the sculptor of the -Faiiése Hercules Ao others: « On the contrary, 
_ many of the names of the artists in Pliny’ s long list are omitted, bee they thie 
no importance in the history of art. : 

Tn writing the mythological articles, care nawheln taken to voit ‘as ha as psi, 
all indelicate allusions, as the work will probably be much in the hands of young’ per- 
sons. It is of so much importance to discriminate between the Greek and Roman 
mythology, that an account of the Greek divinities is given ‘under their Greek names, 
and of the Roman divinities under their Latin names, a practice which is universally 
adopted by the Continental wiiters, which has received the sanction of some of our’ 
own scholars, and which jis, moreover, of such great utility in guarding against’ end- 
less confusions and mistakes as to require no apology for its introduction into this work. 

For the ‘geographical articles the editor is alone responsible. The biographical and 
mythological articles are founded upon those in the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography and Mythology,” but the’ geographical articles are written entirely anew 
for the:present work. . In addition to the original sources, the editor-has availed him- 
self of the best modern. treatises on the subject, ‘and of the valuable works of travels 
in Greece, Italy, and the East, which have appeared within’ the. last few years, both 
in England and in Germany. It would have been impossible to give references to . 
these treatises without interfering with the general plan of the present. work, ‘but this 
omission: will be supplied i in’ the forthcoming ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Ge-,, 
ography.” It is hoped that in the geographical: portion, of the work-very few omis-’ 
sions will be discovered of names occurring in the chief classical ‘writers ;, but the 
great number of names found only in Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Itineraries have 
been purposely omitted, except in cages where such names have become of historical 
celebrity, or have given risé to important towns in modern times. At the commence-- 
ment of every» geographical article the Ethnic name and the modern name have’been 
given, whenever they: could be ascertained. In conclusion, the editor has: to. express 
his obligations to his brother, the Rev. Philip Smith, who has rendered ‘him valuable 
assistance by writing the geographical articles relating to Asia and Africa, 

n* WILLIAM SMITH. 
Lonpon, August 12th, 1850. 
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“a AARASSUS. 


[Aarassus (’Aapacodc), a city of Pisidia; more 
correctly, perhaps, Arassus, as given in some 
MSS. ; the old Latin version of Strabo having 
also Arasum. ] 

{Ana (‘A6a), daughter of Zenophanes, made 
herself queen of Olbe in Cilicia; her authority 
was confirmed by Antony and Cleopatra: she 
‘was subsequently deposed and driven out.] 

[Asa ("A6a), more usually Abe, gq. v.] 

AxBaca@numM (’Aéakaivoy or ta’Abdxaiva: ’Aba- 
Katvivoc: ruins near Trzpz), an ancient town of 
the Siculi in Sicily, west of Messana, and south 
of Tyndaris. 

Asa ("A6ac: ’A6aioc: ruins near Exzarcho), 
an ancient town of Phocis, on the boundaries 
of Beotia, said to have been founded by the Ar- 
give Abas, but see Asanres. It possessed an 
ancient temple and oracle of Apollo, who hence 
derived the surname of Abeus. The temple 
was destroyed by the Persians in the invasion 
of Xerxes, and a second time by the Beotians 
in the sacred war: it was rebuilt by Hadrian. 

{Azavus, an island in the North or German 
Ocean, where amber was said to have been 
washed up by the waves, and used by the in- 
habitants for fuel. The more usual name was 
Basilia. 

{Asanna or Apannt, a people of Mauretania, 
brought into subjection to the Roman power by 
Theodosius, father of the Emperor Theodosius. ] 

ABANTES (“Abavtec), the ancient inhabitants 
of Eubea. (Hom., J., ii., 536.) They are said 
to have been of Thracian origin, to have first 
settled in Phocis, where they built Abe, and 
afterward to have crossed over to Eubeea. The 
Abantes of Eubeea assisted in colonizing sev- 
eral of the Ionic cities of Asia Minor. 

Apantiives (’A6avtiddne), any descendant of 


Abas, but especially Perseus, great-grandson of | 


Abas, and Acrisius, son of Abas. A female de- 
scendant of Abas, as Danaé and Atalante, was 
called Abantias. 

Apantias. Vid. ABANTIADES. 

Asanripas (A6avridac), son of Paseas, be- 


ts 
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the father of Aratus, B.C. 264, but was soon 
after assassinated. 

[Anantis (’A6avric), an early name of Eubea, 
from the Abantes.] 

[ABARBAREA (‘A6apbapén), name of a Naiad, 
mother of Avsepus and Pedasus. ] 

Axiris ("A6dpic), son of Seuthes, was a Hy- 
perborean priest of Apollo, and came from the 
country about the Caucasus to Greece, while 
his own country was visited by a plague. In 
his travels through Greece he carried with him 
an arrow as the symbol of Apollo, and gave 
oracles. His history is entirely mythical, and 
is related in various ways: he is said to have 
taken no earthly food, and to have ridden on 
his arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the air. 
He cured diseases by incantations, and deliver- 
ed the world from a plague. Later writers as- 
cribe to him several works; but if such works 
were really current in ancient times, they were 
not genuine. The time of his appearance in 
Greece is stated differently : he may, perhaps, 
be placed about B.C. 570. [Abaris occurs in 
Nonnus, Dionys., 11, 132, but the short quantity 
seems preferable.—2. A Latin hero, who fought 
on the side of Turnus against Auneas: he was 
slain by Euryalus.—3. Called Caucasius by Ovid, 
a friend of Phineus, slain by Perseus. ] 

[Azaris (“A6apic or Avapic), a city of Egypt, 
called, also, Avaris. Manetho places it to the 
east of the Bubastic mouth of the Nile, in the 
Saitic nome, while Mannert identifies it with 
what was afterward called Pelusium. ] , 

Azarnis (“Abapyic or “Abapvos: “Abapvedc), a 
town and promontory close to Lampsacus on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. [Abarnis 
was also the name of the country lying around 
and adjacent to the city.] 

[Asartus (“A6aptoc), one of the Codride, 
chosen king of the Phocezans. ] 

Axas (“A6ac). 1. Son of Metanira, was chang- 
ed by Ceres (Demeter) into a lizard, because 
he mocked the goddess when she had come on 
her wanderings into the house of his mother, 


came tyrant of Sicyon, after murdering Clinias,| and drank eagerly to quench her thirst.—.2. 
i 
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ABASITIS. ’ 

Twelfth king of Argos, son of Lynceus and Hy- 
permnestra, grandson of Danaus, and father of 
Acrisius and Preetus. When he informed his 
father of the death of Danaiis, he was rewarded 
with the shield of his grandfather, which was 
sacred to Juno (Hera). This shield performed 
various marvels, and the mere sight of it could 
reduce a revolted people to submission. He is 
described as a successful conquero las the 
founder of the town of Abe in Phocis, and of 
the Pelasgic Argos in Thessaly.—J[p. A 
son of Ixion and Nephele, a cele d 
one of those who escaped the fury of 
ithe in the fight that arose at the 
Pirithotis and Deidamia.—4. A follower of Per- 
seus, who slew Pelates in the contest with Phin- 
eus.—5. A warrior in the Trojan army, son of 
Eurydamas, slain by Diomede.—Others of this 
name occur in Virgil and Ovid, who probably 
derived their accounts of them from the Cyclic 
poets. ] , 

[Apasitis (’A6aciric), a district of Phrygia 
Major, on the borders of Lydia.] 

[Anatos ("A6atoc; now Biggeh),a small rocky 
island near Phil in the Nile, to which priests 
alone were allowed access, whence the name. | 

[Azspacésss, a Parthian nobleman who revolt- 
ed from his king Artabanus, and aided Tirida- 
tes. ] 

AxppErRA (ra “A6dnpa, Abdera, «, and Abdera, 
orum: ’A6dnpitnc, Abdérites and Abdérita). 1. 
(Now Polystlo), a town of Thrace, near the 
mouth of the Nestus, which flowed through the 
town. According to mythology, it was founded 
by Hercules in honor of his favorite ABpERus ; 
but according to history, it was colonized by 
Timesius of Clazomene about B.C. 656. Time- 
sius was expelled by the Thracians, and the 
town was colonized a second time by the in- 
habitants of Teos in Ionia, who settled there 
after their own town had been taken by the 
Persians, B.C. 544. Abdera was a flourishing 
town when Xerxes invaded Greece, and con- 
tinued a place of importance under the Romans, 
who made it a free city. It was the birthplace 
of Democritus, Protagoras, Anaxarchus, and 
other distinguished men; but its inhabitants, 
notwithstanding, were accounted stupid, and an 
“ Abderite”’ was a term of reproach.—2. (Now 
Adra), a town of Hispania Betica on the coast, 
founded by the Pheenicians. 

Axspgrus (“A6dnpoc), a favorite of Hercules, 
was torn to pieces by the mares of Diomedes, 
which Hercules had given him to [guard while 
he himself] pursued the Bistones. Hercules is 
said to have built the town of Abdera in honor 
of him. 

AsppoLonymus: or AxspXLonimus, also called 
Ballonymus, a gardener, but of royal descent, 
was made king of Sidon by Alexander the Great. 

ABELLA or Aveta ("A6eAAa: Abellinus: now 
Avella vecchia), atown of Campania, not far from 
Nola, founded by a colony from Chalcis in Eu- 
bea. It was celebrated for its apples, whence 
Virgil (din., vii., 740) calls it maliféra, and for 
its great hazel-nuts, nuces Avellane. ~ 

ABELLINUM (Abellinas : now Avellino), a town 
of the Hirpini in Samnium, near the sources of 
the Sabatus.—[2. (Now Marsico Vetere), a town 
of Lucania, near the sources of the Aciris, call- 
ed, for tha sake, Abellinum Marsicum. ] 


& 
ABORRHAS. 
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AxseXrus, AcBirus, or Avearus (‘A6yapoc, 
"Axbapoc, Ab’yapoc), a name common to many 
rulers of Edessa, the capital of the district of 
Osrhoéne in Mesopotamia. Ofthese rulers, one 
is supposed by Eusebius to have been the author 
of a letter written to Christ, which he found in 
a church at Edessa and translated from the 
Syriac. he letter is believed to be spurious. 
{a (7 Abia: near Zarnata), a town of Mes- 
senia, on the Messenian Gulf. It is said to 


| have been the same town as the Ire of the Iliad 


(ix., 292), and to have acquired the name of 
Abia in honor of Abia, the nurse of Hyllus, a 
son of Hercules. Ata later time Abia belonged 
to the Achzean League. 

Anit (‘A6cov), a tribe mentioned by Homer 
(il., xiii., 6), and apparently a Thracian people. 
This matter is discussed by Strabo (p. 296.) 

Anita (rad “AbsAa: ’AbsAnvoc, probably Neds 
Abel), a town of Ceele-Syria, afterward called 
Claudiopolis, and the capital of the tetrarchy of 
Abiléne (Luke, iji., 1). The position seems 
doubtful. A town of the same name is men- 
tioned by Josephus as being sixty stadia east 
of the Jordan.—[2. A mountain of Mauretania : 
vid. AByLA.] 

[AsiLene (’A6sAnv7), vid. Anita, No. 1.] 

Axzisires (’Aévodpnc), also called Embisarus, 
an Indian king beyond the River Hydaspes, sent 
embassies to Alexander the Great, who not only 
allowed him to rétain his kingdom, but increased 
it, and on his death appointed his son his suc- 
cessor. 

[Asierus (“A6Anpoc), a Trojan, slain by An- 
tilochus. ] 

Axsnosa Mons, the range of hills covered by 
the Black Forest in Germany, not a single 
mountain. 

[Azosrica (now Bayona), a city of Gallecia in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, near the mouth of the 
Minius. J 

[Azsoccis (now Aboo Simbel), a city of Althi- 
opia, on the western bank of the Nile, with very 
remarkable ruins. ] 

AxsoniticHos (’A6ovov reiyoc), a town of Paph- 
lagonia, on the Black Sea, with a harbor, after- 
ward called Ionopolis (IwvdroAtc), Whence its 
modern name Jnebolz, the birth-place of the pre- 
tended prophet ALExANnDER, of whom Lucian has 
left us an account. 

Axoricines, the original inhabitants of a 
country, equivalent to the Greek atréyGovec. 
But the Aborigines in Italy are not in the Latin 
writers the original inhabitants of all Italy, but 
the name-of the ancient people who drove the 
Siculi out of Latium, and there became the pro- 
genitors of the Latini. 

ABorRHAS (’A6oppac : now Khabur), a branch 
of the Euphrates, which joins that river on the 
east side near Arcesium. It is called the Arax- 
es by Xenophon (Anab., i., 4, § 19), and was 
crossed by the army of Cyrus the Younger in 
the march from Sardis to the neighborhood of 
Babylon, B.C. 401. A branch of this river, 
which rises near Nisibis, and is now called Jakh- 
jakhah, is probably the ancient Mygdonius. The 
Khabur rises near Orfah, and is joined near the 
Lake of Khatuniyah by the Jakhjakhah, after 
which the united stream flows into the Eu- 
phrates. The course of the Khabur is very in- 
correctly represented in the maps. 


ABRADATAS. 


Avrapatas (’A6paddrac), a king of Susa, and 
an ally of the Assyrians against Cyrus, accord- 
ing to Xenophon’s Cyropedia. His wife, Pan- 
thea, was taken on the conquest of the Assyrian 
camp. In consequence of the honorable treat- 
ment which she received from Cyrus, Abrada- 
tas joined the latter with his forces. He fell in 
the first battle in which he fought for him, while 
fighting against the Egyptians in the army of 
Creesus at Thymbrana, on the Pactolus. In- 
eonsolable at her loss, Panthea put an end to 
her own life. Cyrus had a high mound raised 
in honor of them. 

{[ABRETTENE (’A6pettnvy), a region of Mysia, 
on the borders of Bithynia, said to have been 
so called from the nymph Abretia.] 

ABRINCATUI, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
in the neighborhood of the modern Avranches. 

Axprocomas (A6poxduac), one of the satraps 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, was sent with an army 
to oppose Cyrus on his march into Upper Asia, 
B.C. 401. He retreated on the approach of Cy- 
rus, but did not join the king in time for the 
battle of Cunaxa. 

[Asrooomes (‘A6poxéune, Ion.), son of Darius 
and Phratagune, accompanied the army of Xerx- 
es to Greece, and was slain at Thermopyle. ] 

[Apron ("A6pwv), son of the Attic orator Ly- 
curgus.—2. Son of Callias, of the deme of Bate 
in Attica, who wrote on the festivals of the 
Greeks.] ' 

Axsronycuus (A6povvyoc), an Athenian, who 


served in the Persian war, B.C. 480, and was. 


subsequently sent as ambassador to Sparta, with 
Themistocles and Aristides, respecting the for- 
tifications of Athens. 

ABRoTONuM, mother of THemisToc.iEs. 

AxsrotTonum (‘A6pérovov: now Sabart or Old 
Tripoli), a city on the coast of Africa, between 
the Syrtes, founded by the Pheenicians: a colony 
under the Romans. It was also called Sabrata 
and Neapolis, and it formed, with Gia and Lep- 
tis Magna, the African Tripolis. 

{[Asrontus SiLo, a Latin poet of the Augustan 
age, pupil of Porcius Latro. According to Vos- 
sius, there were two of this name, father and 
_ son.] \ 

[ABrozetmes (‘AbpoléAuyc), a Thracian, inter- 
preter of the Thracian king Seuthes, mentioned 
in the Anabasis of Xenophon. ] 

AxBsyRTipDEs or APSYRTIDES, SC. insule (’Aypup- 
tidec: now Cherso, Osero, Ferosina, and Chao), 
the name of four islands off the coast of Illyri- 
cum, [the principal one of which was Agsorus, 
with a town of the same name.] According to 
one tradition, Absyrtus was slain in these isl- 
ands by his sister Medéa and by Jason. 

Azssyrtus or Aprsyrrus (“Ajuptoc), son of 
Auétes, king of Colchis, and brother of Medéa. 
When Medea fled with Jason, she took her 
brother Absyrtus with her; and when she was 
nearly overtaken by her father, she murdered 
Absyrtus, cut his body in pieces and strewed 
them on the road, that her father might thus be 
detained by gathering the limbs of his child. 
Tomi, the place where this horror was com- 
mitted, was believed to have derived its name 
from réuvo, “to cut.” According to another tra- 
dition, Absyrtus did not accompany Medea, but 
was sent out by his father in pursuit ofher. He 
overtook her in Corcyra, where she had been 
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kindly received by King Alcinous, who refused 
to surrender her to Absyrtus. When he over- 
took her a second time in certain islands off the 
Illyrian coast, he was slain by Jason. The son 
of Aétes, who was murdered by Medea, is called 
by some writers Avgialeus. 

Astuitns (’A6ovAirne), the satrap of Susiana, 
surrendered Susa to Alexander. The satrapy 
was restored to him by Alexander, but he and 
his son Oxyathres were afterward executed by 
Alexander for the crimes they had committed. 

Axzurnus Vauens. Vid. Vavens. 

Axsus (now Humber), a river in Britain. 

[Asus (“A6oc: now Aghri-Dagh), a mountain 
chain of Armenia Major, and believed by the 
natives at the present day to be the Ararat of 
Scripture. ] ‘ 

Axsypénus (‘Aévdgvéc), a Greek historian, who 
wrote a history of Assyria. His date is uncer- 
tain: he made use of the works of Megasthe- 
nes and Berosus, and he wrote in the Ionic di- 
alect. His work was particularly valuable for 
chronology. ‘The fragments of his history have 
been published by Scaliger, De Emendatione 
Temporum; and Richter, Beros2 Chaldcorum 
Historia, &c., Lips., 1825. 

Asynos (“A6vdoc¢: ’A6udyvéc). 1. A town of 
the Troad on the Hellespont, and a Milesian 
colony. It was nearly opposite to Sestos, but a 
little lower down the stream. The bridge of 
boats which Xerxes constructed over the Hel- 
lespont, B.C. 480, commenced a little higher up 
than Abydos, and touched the European shore 
between Sestos and Madytus. The site of Aby- 
dos is a little north of Sultania or the old castle 
of Asia, which is opposite to the old castle of 
Europe.—2. (Ruins near Arabat el Matfoon and 
El Birbeh), a city of Upper Egypt, near the west 
bank of the Nile; once second only to Thebes, 
but in Strabo’s time (A.D. 14) a small village. 
It had a temple of Osiris and a Memnonium, both 
still standing, and an oracle. Here was found 
the inscription known as the Table of Abydos, 
which contains a list of the Egyptian kings. 

Apy¥va or Apiza. Mons or Cotumna (’A6vAy or 
’AbiAn otndAn or bpog: now Jebel Zatout, 1. e., 
Apes’ Hill, above Ceuta), a mountain in Maure- 
tania Tingitana, forming the eastern extremity 
of the south or African coast of the Fretum 
Gaditanum. This and Mount Calpe (Gibraltar), 
opposite to it on the Spanish coast, were called 
the Columns of Hercules, from the fable that they 
were originally one mountain, which was torn 
asunder by Hercules. d 

Acacatus (?AxkaxaAnic), daughter of Minos, 
by whom Apollo begot a son, Miletus, as well as 
other children. Acacailis was in Crete a com- 
mon name for a narcissus. 

Acacisium (Akakjaotov : ’Axaxjotoc), a town 
of Arcadia, at the foot of a hill of the same name. 

Acaczsius (’Axakjatoc), a surname of Mer- 
cury (Hermes), for which Homer uses the form 
Acacetes. Some writers derive it from the Ar- 
cadian town of Acacesium, in which he was be- 
lieved to have been brought up; others from a 
priv. and xaxéc, and suppose it to mean ‘the 
god who does not hurt.” The same surname 
is given to Prometheus, whence it may be in- 
ferred that its meaning is that of benefactor or 
deliverer from evil. 

Acacetes. V2zd. Acacesius. 


ACACUS. 


[AcXcus (‘Akaxoc), son of Lycaon, a king in 
Arcadia, who brought up Mercury (Hermes), 
and founded Acacesium : wd. Acacrstus. ] 

Ackpgmia (’Akadjueca or ’Axakdnuia : also 
Academia in the older Latin writers), a piece of 
land on the Cephissus, six stadia from Athens, 
originally belonging to the hero AcapEemus, and 
subsequently a gymnasium, which was adorn- 
ed by Cimon with plane and olive plantations, 
statues, and other works of art. Here taught 
Plato, who possessed a piece of land in the 
neighborhood, and after him his fo lowers, who 
were hence called the Academici, or Academic 
philosophers. When Sulla besieged Athens in 
B.C. 87, he cut down the plane trees in order to 
construct his military machines ; but the place 
was restored soon afterward. Cicero gave the 
name of Academia to his villa near Puteoli, 
where he wrote his ‘‘ Questiones Academicez.”’ 

Ackpvemici. Vid. ACADEMIA. 

Acapemus (’Axddnuoc), an Attic hero, who be- 
trayed to Castor and Pollux, when they invaded 
Attica to liberate their sister Helen, that she 
was kept concealed at Aphidne. For this the 
Tyndarids always showed him gratitude, and 
whenever the Lacedemonians invaded Attica, 
they spared the land belonging to Academus. 
Vid. AcADEMIA. 

Acananprus (now Salandrella), a river in Lu- 
cania, flowing into the Gulf of Tarentum. 

[Acatantuis (’Axadavic), daughter of Pierus, 
changed by the muses into a thistle-finch. Vid. 
Pirrus. ] 

{[Acamantis (’Axayuavtic), one of the Attic 
tribes, so named from the hero Acamas I.] 

Acimas (’Axdauac). 1. Son of Theseus and 
Phedra, accompanied Diomedes to Troy to de- 
mand the surrender of Helen. During his stay 
at Troy he won the affection of Laodice, daugh- 
ter of Priam, and begot by her a son, Munitus. 
He was one of the Greeks concealed in the 
wooden horse at the taking of Troy. The At- 
tic tribe Acamantis derived its name from him. 
—2. Son of Antenor and Theano, one of the 
bravest Trojans, slain by Meriones.—-3. Son of 
Eussorus, one of the leaders of the Thracians 
in the Trojan war, slain by the Telamonian 
Ajax.—[4. Son of Asius, fought on the side of 
the Trojans, slain by Meriones.] — 

_ [Acamas (Axdyacg: now Cape Salizano or St. 
Pifano), a promontory at the northwest end of 
Cyprus. ] 

[Acampsts ("Axamypic: now Tschorak or Bitu- 
mi), a river of Asia forming the boundary be- 
tween Pontus and Colchis, and so named from 
its impetuous course, a priv. and kéurtw. It was 
called by the natives themselves Bous.] 

Acantuus ("Axavooc:’Axdv@ioc). 1. (Ruins 
near Eso), a town on the Isthmus, which con- 
nects the peninsula of Athos with Chalcidice, on 
the canal cut by Xerxes (vid. Arnos). It was 
founded by the inhabitants of Andros, and con- 
tinued to be a place of considerable importance 
from the time of Xerxes to that of the Romans. 
—2. (Now Dashur), a town on the west bank of 
the Nile, 120 stadia south of Memphis, with a 
temple of Osiris. 

[AcanTHus (“Axavoc), a Lacedeemonian, vic- 
tor at Olympia in the diavioc, was said to have 
been the first who ran naked at these games. ] 


pckeme (‘Akapvdy, -Gyoc), one of the Epigo- | 


ACCA LAURENTIA. 


ni, son of Alemeon and Callirrhoé, and brother 
of Amphoterus. Their father was murdered by 
Phegeus when they were very young, and Cal- 
lirrhoé prayed to Jupiter (Zeus) to make her sons 
grow quickly, that they might be able to avenge 
the death of their father. The prayer was grant- 
ed, and Acarnan with his brother slew Phegeus, 
his wife, and his two sons.. The inhabitants of 
Psophis, where the sons had been slain, pur- 
sued the murderers as far as Tegea, where, 
however, they were received and rescaed. 
They afterward went to Epirus, where Acarnam 
founded the state called after him Acarnania. 

_ AcarnAnia (Axapvavia: ‘Axaprdy, -avoc), the 
most westerly province of Greece, was bound- 
ed on the north by the Ambracian Gulf, on the 
west and southwest by the Ionian Sea, on the 
northeast by Amphilochia, which is sometimes 
included in Acarnania, and on the east by Aito- 
lia, from which at a later time it was separated 
by the Achelous. The name of Acarnania does 
not occurin Homer. Inthe most ancient times 
the land was inhabited by the Taphii, Teleboe, 
and Leleges, and subsequently by the Curetes, 
who emigrated from Actolia and settled there. 
At a later time a colony from Argos, said to 
have been led by Acarnan, the son of Alemzon, 
settled in the country. Inthe seventh century 
B.C. the Corinthians. founded several towns 
on the coast. The Acarnanians first emerge 
from obscurity at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, B.C. 431. They were then a rude 
people, living by piracy and robbery, and they 
always remained behind the rest of the Greeks 
in civilization and refinement. They were good 
slingers, and are praised for their fidelity and 
courage. The different towns formed a league 
with a strategus at their head in time of war: 
the members of the league met at Stratos, and 
subsequently at Thyrium or Leucas. Under 
the Romans Acarnania formed part of the prov- 
ince of Macedonia. 

[Acaste (’Axdorn), a daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys. ] 

Acastus (“Akaoroc), son of Pelias, king of 
Jolcus, and of Anaxibia or Philomache. He 
was one of the Argonauts, and also took part 
in the Calydonian hunt. His sisters were in- 
duced by Medea to cut up their father and boil 
him, in order to make him young again. Acas- 
tus, in consequence, drove Jason and Medea 
from Iolcus, and instituted funeral games in 
honor, of his father. During these games As- 
tydamia, the wife of Acastus, also called Hip- 
polyte, first saw Peleus, whom Acastus had pu- 
rified from the murder of Eurytion. When Pe- 
leus, faithful to his benefactor, refused to listen 
to her addresses, she accused him to her hus- 
band of improper conduct. Shortly afterward, 
when Acastus and Peleus were hunting on 
Mount Pelion, and the latter had fallen asleep, 
Acastus took his sword from him, and left him 
alone. He was, in consequence, nearly destroy- 
ed by the Centaurs; but he was saved by Chiron 
or Mercury (Hermes), returned to Acastus, and 
killed him, together with his wife.—[2. A king 
of Dulichium, mentioned in the Odyssey. ] 

Acgarus. Vid. Apcarus. 

[Acca, a companion of the Volscian heroine 
Camilla. ] 

Acca Laurentia or Larentia, a mythical 


ACCIus. ” 


woman in early Roman story. According to 
one account, she was the wife of the shepherd 
Faustulus, and the nurse of Romulus ‘and Remus 
after they had been taken from the she-wolf. 
Another aecount connects her with the legend 
of Hercules, by whose advice she succeeded in 
making Carutius or Tarrutius, an Etruscan, 
Jove and marry her. After his death she in- 
herited his large property, which she left to the 
Roman people. Ancus Marcius, in gratitude 
for this, allowed her to be buried in the Vela- 
brum, and instituted an annual festival, the 
Larentalia, at which sacrifices were offered to 
the Lares. According to other accounts, again, 
she was not the wife of Faustulus, but a pros- 
titute, who, from her mode of life, was called 
lupa by the shepherds, and who left the prop- 
erty she gained in that way to the Roman peo- 
ple. Thus much seems certain, whatever we 
may think of the stories, that she was of Etrus- 
can origin, and. connected with the worship of 
the Lares, from which her name Larentia seems 
to be derived. 

L. Atctus or Arrivs, an early Roman tragic 
poet and the son of a freedman, was born B.C. 
170, and lived to a great age. Cicero, when a 
young man, frequently conversed: with him. 
His tragedies were chiefly imitated from the 
Greek, but he also wrote some on Roman sub- 
jects (Pretextata); one of which, entitled Brutus, 
was probably in honor of his patron, D. Brutus. 
We possess only fragments of his tragedies, 
but they are spoken of in terms of admiration 
by the ancient writers. Accius also wrote An- 
nales in verse, containing the history of Rome, 
like those of Ennius; and a prose work, Libri 
Didascalion, which seems to have been a his- 
tory of poetry. The fragments of his tragedies 
are given by Bothe, Poet. Scenicz Latin., vol. v., 
Lips., 1834; and those of the Didascalia by 
Madvig, De L. Attit Didascaliis Comment., Haf- 
nie, 1831. 

Acco, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, who in- 
duced his countrymen to revolt against Cesar, 
B.C. 53, by whom he was put to death. 

Ace. Vid. ProLeMats. 

[Aceratus (’Axjparoc), a priest and prophet 
at Delphi, who with sixty men alone did not 
abandon the place on the approach of Xerxesand 
his army.—2. A poet of the Greek anthology. ] 


Acrrpas, 2 Tyrian priest of Hercules, who) 


married Elissa, the sister of King Pygmalion. 
He had concealed his treasures in the earth, 
knowing the avarice of Pygmalion, but he 
was murdered by Pygmalion, who hoped to ob- 
tain his treasures through his sister. The pru- 
dence of Elissa saved the treasures, and she 
emigrated from Phenicia: In this account, 
taken from Justin, Acerbas is the same person 
as Sicheus, and Elissa the same as Dido in Vir- 
gil (@n., i., 343, seq.). The names in Justin 
are undoubtedly more correct than in Virgil ; 
for Virgil here, as in other cases, has changed 
a foreign name into ore more convenient to him. 

Acerra (Acerranus). 1. (Now Acerra), a 
tewn in Campania on the Clanius, received 
the Roman franchise in B.C. 332. It was de- 
stroyed by Hannibal, but was rebuilt. 2. (Now 
Gerra), a town of the Insubres in Gallia Trans- 
padana, 

Acrrsitcémes (’Axepoexounc), @ surname of 


ACHAT. 


Apollo expressive of his beautiful hair, which 
was never cut or shorn. 

[Aces (“Axyc), a river in the interior of Asia, 
from which the country of the Hyrcanians, Par- 
thians, Chorasmians, &c., was watered by means 
of canals. On the conquest of this region by 
the Persian king, the stoppage of this irrigation 
converted many fertile lands into barren wastes. 
This ‘river has been supposed to be the same 
with the Ochus or Oxus, and Wilson (Ariana, p. 
129), following Gatterer, inclines to the latter. ] 

[AcrsimEnus (’Axeoayevoc), a king of Thrace, 
father of Peribeea, and said to have founded the 
city Acesamene in Macedonia. ] 

[AcesanpeEr (’Axécavdpoc), a Greek historian, 
who wrote an account of Cyrene.]. 

Acksas (’Akeodc), a native of Salamis in Cy- 
prus, famed for his skill in weaving cloth with 
variegated patterns (polymitarius). He and his 
son Helicon were the first who made a peplus 
for Minerva (Athena) Polias. They must have 
lived before the time of Euripides and Plato, 
who mention this peplus. 

[Aczrsimprotus (’Axeoiwbporoc), an admiral of 


‘the Rhodians, and a.delegate to the conference 


between T. Flamininus and Philippus. ] 

Acgstnes (’Akecivgg:’Akecivoc). 1. (Now Che- 
naub), a river in India, into which the Hydaspes 
flows, and,which itself flows into the Indus.—2. 
(Now Alcantara), a river in Sicily, near Tauro- 
menium, called also Onobalas. 

[Acestus (’Axéovoc), an appellation of Apollo, 
“the healer,” from dkéoyac.] 

[Acesta. Vid. Seeesra.] 

Acestes (’Axéornc), son of a Trojan woman 
of the name of Egesta or Segesta, who was sent 
by her father to Sicily, that she might not be 
devoured by the monsters which infested the 
territory of Troy. When Egesta arrived in Sic- 
ily, the river-god Crimisus begot:by her a son, 
Acestes, who was afterward regarded as the 
hero who had founded the town of Segesta. 
/Eneas, on his arrival in Sicily, was hospitably 
received by Acestes. 

[Acestoporus’ (Axeorédupoc), a Greek his- 
torian from whom Plutarch quotes some inci- 
dents relating to the battle of Salamis, in his 
Life of Themistocles. ] 

Acerstor (Axéorwp). 1. Surnamed Sacas, on 
account of his foreign origin, was a tragic poet 
at Athens, and a contemporary of Aristophanes. 
—2. A sculptor of Cnosus, who flourished about_ 
B.C. 452. 

[Acestoripes (’Akeoropidnc), a Corinthian 
chosen general by the Syracusans, but banished 
from Syracuse by Agathocles. ] 

Acuaa (Ayaia, from dyoc, “ grief”), “the 
distressed one,” a surname of Ceres (Demeter) 
at Athens, so called on account of her sorrow 
for the loss of her daughter. 

Acuar (Ayatoi), one of the chief Hellenic 
races, were, according to tradition, descend- 
ed from Acheus, who was the son of Xuthus 
and Creusa, and grandson of Hellen. The 
Achezi originally dwelt in Thessaly, and from 
thence migrated to Peloponnesus, the whole of 
which became subject to them, with the excep- 
tion of Arcadia, and the country afterward call- 
ed Achaia. As they were the ruling nation in 
Peloponnesus in the heroic times, Homer fre- 
quently gives the name of Achwi to i collect- 


ACHAMENES. 


ive Greeks. On the conquest of the greater 
part of Peloponnesus by the Heraclide and the 
Dorians eighty years after the Trojan war, 
many of the Achei under Tisamenus, the son 
of Orestes, left their country and took posses- 
sion of the northern coast of Peloponnesus, then 
calléd Augialéa, and inhabited by the Ionians, 
whom they expelled from the country, which 
was henceforth called Achaia. The expelled 
Jonians migrated to Attica and Asia Minor. The 
Achei settled in twelve cities: Pellene, Avgira, 
Ege, Bura, Helice, Mgium, Rhype, Patre, 
Phare, Olenus, Dyme, and Tritea. These 
Cities are said to have been governed by Tisa- 
menus and his descendants till Ogyges, upon 
whose death a democratical form of govern- 
ment was established in each state; but the 


twelve states formed a league for mutual de-’ 


fence and protection. In the Persian war the 
Achei.took no part; and they.had little-in- 
fluence in the affairs of Greece till the, time of 
the successors of Alexander. In B.C. 281 the 
Achei, who were then subject to the Macedo- 
nians, resolved to renew their ancient league for 
the purpose of shaking off the Macedonian yoke. 
This was the origin of the celebrated Achean 
League. It at first consisted of only four towns, 
Dyme, Patre, Tritaza, and Phare, but was sub- 
sequently joined by the other towns of Achaia, 
with the exception of Olenus and Helice. It 
did not, however, obtain much importance till 
B.C. 251, when Aratus united to it his native 
town, Sicyon. The example of Sicyon was 
followed by Corinth and many other towns in 
Greece, and the league svon became the chief 
political power in Greece. Atlength the Achei 
declared war against the Romans, who destroy- 
ed the league, and thus put an end to the inde- 
pendence of Greece. Corinth, then the chief 
town of the league, was taken by the Roman 
general Mummius, in B.C. 146, and the whole 
of southern Greece made a Roman province un- 
der the name of Acuata. The different states 
composing the Achean League had equal rights. 
The assemblies of the league were held twice 
a year, in the spring and autumn, in a grove of 
Jupiter (Zeus) Homagyrius near Algium. At 
these assemblies all the business of the league 
was conducted, and at the spring meeting the 
public functionaries were chosen. Thesé were : 
1. A strategus (orpatyyoc) or general, and a hip- 
parchus (immapyoc) or commander of the caval- 
ay; 2. A secretary (ypaupareve); and, 3. Ten 
demiurgi (dnutovpyoi, also called apyovrec), who 
appear to have had the right of convening the 
assembly. For further particulars, vid. Dict..of 
Ant., art. Achaicum Fedus. 

AcH&mMENES (’Ayaumévyc). 1. The ancestor 
of the Persian kings, who founded the family 
of the Achemenide (’Ayatpevidat), which was the 
noblest family of the Pasargade, the noblest of 
the Persian tribes. The Roman poets use the 
adjective Achemenius in the sense of Persian. 
[Some writers identify him with the Djemsehid 
of the Oriental. historians.]—2. Son of Darius 
1., governor of Egypt, commanded the Egyptian 
fleet in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 
B.C. 480. He was defeated and killed in battle 
by Inarus the Libyan, B.C. 460. 

ACH@MENIDEs or AcnemnivEs, son of Ada- 
mastus a Ithaca, anda companion of Ulysses, 


» ACHATES. 


who left him behind in Sicily, when he fled froma 
the Cyclopes. Here he was found by Auneas, 
who took him with him. 

Acumus (Ayatéc).. 1. Son. of Xuthus, the 
mythical ancestor of the Acua1.—2. Governor 
under Antiochus III. of all Asia west of Mount 
Taurus.. He revolted against Antiochus, but 
was defeated by the latter, taken prisoner at Sar- 
dis, and put to death B.C. 214.—3. Of Eretria in 
Eubea, a tragic poet, born B.C. 484. In 447, 
he contended with Sophocles and Euripides, 
and though he subsequently brought out many 
dramas; according to some as:many as thirty- 
four.or forty, he nevertheless only gained the 
prize once. Inthe satyrical drama he possess- 
ed considerable merit. The fragments of his 
pieces have been published by Urlichs, Bonn, 
1834; [and by Wagner in his Fragmenta Tragi- 
corum Grecorum (in Didot’s Biblioth. Grec.}, p. 
36-52. The satyrie pieces have been published 
separately in Friebel’s Grecorum Satyrograph- 
orum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1837.—4. A Greek 
tragic poet of Syracuse, who flourished at a 
later period than the foregoing, belonging te 
the: Alexandrine period: he was said to have 
written ten or fourteen tragedies. ] 

Acnata (Ayata: ’Ayatoc). 1. The northern 
coast of the Peloponnesus, originally called Aigi- 
aléa (AiyidAera) or Agialus (AiyiaAéc), 1. e., the 
coast land, was bounddd on the north by the 
Corinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on the south 
by Elis and Arcadia, on the west by the Ionian 
Sea, and on the east by Sicyonia. It was a 
narrow-slip of country sloping down from the 
mountains to the sea. The coast is generally 
low, and has few good ports. Respecting its 
inhabitants, wd. AcHa1.—2. A district in ‘Thes- 
saly, which appears to have been the original 
seat of the Achei. It retained the name of 
Achaia in the time of Herodotus.—3. The Ro- 
man province included Peloponnesus and north- 
ern Greece south of Thessaly. It was formed 
on the dissolution of the Achean League in 
B.C. 146, and hence derived its’ name. 

[Acuaia (Ayaia), a city and harbor on the 
northeastern coast of the Kuxine, mentioned by 
Arrian in his Periplus.] 

[Acmarica ('Aydpaka), a village near Nysa 
in Lydia, having a celebrated Plutonium, and 
an oracular cave of Charon, where intimations 
were given to the sick respecting the cure of 
their maladies. } 

[Acuarpgus (’Ayapdéog: now Egorlik), a riv- 
er of Asiatic Sarmatia, flowing from the Cauca- 
sus into the Palus Mzotis. ] 

Acuarnam (Ayapvai: ’Ayapvetc, pl. ’Ayap- 
vac), the principal demus of Attica, belonging 
to the tribe Gineis, sixty stadia north of Athens, 
possessed a rough and warlike population, who 
were able to furnish three thousand hoplite at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian waz, 


: Their land was fertile, and they carried on-eon- 


siderable traffic in charcoal. One.of the plays 
of Aristophanes bears the name of the inhabit- 
ants of this demus. ‘ 2 

AcHarR#, a town in Thessaliotis in Thessaly, 
on the River Pamisus. 

[Acuarss, a friend ana campanion of Aneas, 
so remarkable for the fidelity of his attachment, 
that “fidus Achates” became subsequently a 
proverb. ] 


ACHATES. 


Acuates (now Dirillo), a river in southern 
Sicily, between Camarina and Gela, in which 
the first agate isisaid to have been found. 

ACHELOIDES, a surname of the Sirens, the 
daughters of Achelous and a Muse; 4lso a sur- 
name of water nymphs. 

AcniLéus (AyeAdoc: ’Ayeddioc in Hom. : now 
Aspro Potamo), more anciently called Thoas, 
Axenus, and Thestius, the largest river in 
Greece. It rises in Mount Pindus, and flows 
southward, forming the boundary between Acar- 
Rania and Aitolia, and falls into the Ionian Sea 
opposite the islands called Echinades, [which 
were supposed to have been formed in part by 
the depositions of this very rapid river. ] It is 
about one hundred and thirty miles in length. 
The god of this river is described as the offspring 
of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the eldest of their 
three thousand sons. He fought with Hercules 
fer Deianira, but was conquered in the contest. 
He then took the form of a bull, but was again 
evercome by Hercules, who deprived him of 
ene of his horns, which, however, he recovered 
by giving up the horn of Amalthea. According 
to Ovid (Met., ix., 87), the Naiads changed the 
horn which Hercules took from Achelous into 
the horn of plenty. Achelous was, from the 
earliest. times, considered to be a great divinity 
throughout Greece, and was invoked in prayers, 
sacrifices, &c.. On several coins of Acarnania, 
the god is represented as a bull with the head 
of an old man. Achelous was also the name 
of a river in Arcadia, and of another in Phthio- 
tis in. Thessaly. ; 

AcueminipEes. Vid. AcHAMENIDES. 

Acuiron (Ayépwv), the name of several riv- 
ers, all of which were, at least at one time, be- 
lieved to be connected with the lower world.—1. 
{Now Gurla, or River of Sul]. A river in Thes- 
protia in Epirus, which flows through the Lake 
Acherusia into the Ionian Sea.—2. A river in 
Elis, which flows into the Alphéus.—3. [Proba- 
bly Lese or Arconti.]~ A river in southern Italy, 
in the country of the Bruttii, on which Alexan- 
der of Epirus perished.—4. The river of the 
lower world, round which the shades hdver, and 
into which the Pyriphlegethon and Cacytus flow. 
In late writers the name of Acheron is used, in 
a general sense, to designate the whole of the 
lower world. The Etruscans were acquainted 
with the worship of Acheron (Acheruns) from 
very early times, as we must, infer from their 
Acheruntict libri, which treated of the deification 
of souls, and of the sacrifices (Acheruntia sacra) 
by which this was to be effected. 

Acuénonsia. 1. (Now Acerenza), a town in 
Apulia, on a summit of Mount Vultur, whence 
Horace (Carm., iii., 4, 14) speaks of celse@ nidum 
Acherontia.—2. A town on the River Acheron, 
in the country of the Bruttil. Vid. AcHERON, 
No. 3. 

AcweErista (‘Ayepovoia Aiuvy or ’Avepovaic), 
the name of several lakes and swamps, which, 
like the various rivers of the name of Acheron, 
were at some time believed te be connected 
with the lower world, until at last the Ache- 
rusia came to be considered to be in the lower 
world itself.. The lake to which this belief 
seems to have been first attached was the Ache- 
yasia in Thesprotia, through which the Acheron 
flewed. Other lakes or swamps of the same 


ACHILLES. 


name were near Hermione in Argolis, between 
Cume and Cape Misenum in Campania, and 
lastly in Egypt, near Memphis. Acherusia was 
also the name of a peninsula, near Heracléa in 
Bithynia, with a deep chasm, into which Her- 
cules is said to have descended to bring up the 
dog Cerberus.’ 

Acuerum, a small town in Sicily, the site of 
which is uncertain. 

AcuiLLa or AcHouua (“Ayodra: iA Teeratogs 
Achillitanus: now El Aliah, ruins), a town on 
the sea-coast of Africa, in the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory (Byzacena), a little above the northern 
point of the Syrtis Minor. 

AcHILLAS (AyiAAGc), one of the guardians 
of the Egyptian king Ptolemy Dionysius, and 
commander of the troops when Pompey fled to 
Egypt, B.C: 48. ‘It was he and L. Septimius 
who killed Pompey. He subsequently joined 
the eunuch Pothinus in resisting Cesar, and 
obtained possession of the greatest part of Alex- 
andrea. He was shortly afterward put to death 
by Arsinoé, the youngest sister of Ptolemy, B.C. 
47. 

[Acuiniiis, a poem of Statius, turning omthe 
story of Achilles. Vid. Srarttus.] 

Acuittes (AytAAetc), the great hero of the 
Iliad.—Homeric story. Achilles was the son of 
Peleus, king.of the Myrmidones in Pithiotis, in 
Thessaly, and of the Nereid Thetis. From his 
father’s name, he is often called Peltdes, Peleia- 
des,or Pelion, and from his grandfather’s, Haci- 
des. He was educated by Phenix, who taught 
him eloquence and the arts of war, and accom- 
panied him to the Trojan war. In the healing 
art he was instructed by Chiron, the centaur. 
His. mother, Thetis, foretold him that his fate 
was either to gain glory and die early, or to live 
a long but inglorious life. The hero chose the 
former, and took part in the Trojan war, from 
which, he knew that he was not to return. In 
fifty ships, he led his hosts of Myrmidones, Hel- 
lenes, and Acheans,-against Troy. Here the 
swift-footed Achilles was the great bulwark of 
the Greeks, and the worthy favorite of Minerva 
(Athena) and Juno (Hera). Previous to the dis- 
pute with Agamemnon, he ravaged the country 
around Troy, and destroyed twelve towns on 
the coast and.eleven in the interior of the coun- 
try. When Agamemnon was obliged to give 
up Chryseis to her father, he threatened to take 
away Briseis from Achilles, who surrendered 
her on the persuasion of Minerva (Athena), but 
at the same time refused to take any further 
part in the war, and shut himself up in his tent. 
Jupiter (Zeus), on the entreaty of Thetis, prom- 
ised that victory should be on the side of the 
Trojans, until the Achzans should have hon- 
ored her son. ‘The affairs of the Greeks de- 
clined in consequence, and they were at last 
pressed so hard, that an embassy was sent to 
Achilles, offering him rich presents and the res- 
toration of Briseis ; but in vain. Finally, how- 
ever, he was persuaded by Patroclus, his dear- 
est friend,-to allow him to make use of his men, 
his horses, andhis armor. Patroclus was slain, 
and when this news reached Achilles, he was 
seized with unspeakable grief. Thetis consoled 
him, and promised new arms, to be made by 
Vulean (Hephaestus), and Iris appeared to rouse 
him from his lamentations and exhorted him 
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to rescue the body of Patroclus. Achilles now 
rose, and his thundering voice alone, put the 
Trojans to flight. When his new armor was 
brought to him, he hurried to the field of battle, 
disdaining to take any drink or, food until the 
death of his friend should be avenged. He 
wounded and slew numbers of Trojans, and at 
length met Hector, whom he chased thrice 
around the walls of the city. He then slew 
him, tied his body to his chariot, and dragged 
him to the ships of the Greeks. After this, he 
burned the body of Patroclus, together with 
twelve young captive Trojans, who were sac- 
rificed to appease the spirit of his friend; and 
subsequently gave up the body of Hector ‘to 
Priam, who came in person to beg for it. Achil- 
les himself fell in the battle at the Scean gate, 
before Troy was taken. . His death itself does 
not occur in the Iliad, but it is alluded to in a 
few passages (xxii., 358; Xxi., 278). It is ex- 
pressly mentioned ‘in the Odyssey (xxiv., 36), 
where it is said that his fall—his conqueror is 
not mentioned—was lamented by gods and men, 
that his remains, together with those of Patro- 
clus, were buried in a golden urn, which Bac- 
chus (Dionysus) had given as a present to The- 
tis, and were deposited in a place on the coast 
of the Hellespont, where a mound was raised 
over them. Achilles is the principal hero of 
the Iliad: he is the handsomest.and bravest of 
all the Greeks; he is affectionate toward his 
mother and his friends; formidable in battles, 
which are his delight ; open-hearted and without 
fear, and, at the same time, susceptible of the 
gentle and quiet joys of home. His greatest 
passion is ambition, and when his sense.of hon- 
or is hurt, he is unrelenting in his revenge and 
anger, but withal submits obediently to the will 
of the gods.—Later traditions. These chiefly 
consist in accounts which fill up the history of 
his youth and death. His mother, wishing to 
make her son immortal, is said to have con- 
cealed him by night in the fire, in order to de- 
stroy the mortal parts he had inherited from his 
father, and by day to have anointed him with 
ambrosia. But Peleus one night discovered his, 
child in the fire, and cried out interror. Thetis 
left her son and fled, ‘and Peleus intrusted him 
to Chiron, who educated and instructed him in 
the arts of riding, hunting, and playing the phor- 
minx, and also changed his original name, Li- 
gyron,-z. ¢., the “whining,” into Achilles. Chi- 
ron fed his pupil with the hearts of lions and the 
marrow of bears. According to other accounts, 
Thetis endeavored to‘make Achilles immortal 
by dipping him in the River Styx, and suecceed- 
ed with the exception of the ankles, by which 
she held him. When he was nine years old, 
Calchas declared that Troy could not be taken 
without his aid, and Thetis, knowing that this 
war would be fatal to him, disguised him as a 
maiden, and introduced him among the daugh- 
ters of Lycomedes of Scyros, where he was 
called by the. name of Pyrrha on account of his 
golden locks. But his real character did not 
remain concealed long, for one of his compan- 
ions, Deidamia, beeame mother of a son, Pyr- 
rhus or Neoptolemus, by him. Ulysses at last 
discovered his place of concealment, and Achil- 
les immediately promised his assistance. _ Dur- 
ing the war against Troy, Achilles slew Pen- 
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thesiléa, an Amazon. He also fought with 
Memnon and Troilus.. The accounts of his 
death differ very much, though all agree in 
stating that he did not fall by human hands, or, 
at least, not without the interference of the god 
Apollo. According to some traditions, he was 
killed by Apollo himself; according to others, 
Apollo assumed the appearance of Paris in kill- 
ing him, while others say that Apollo merely 
directed the weapon of Paris against Achilles, 
and thus caused his death,.as had been sug- 
gested by the dying Hector. Others, again, re- 
late that Achilles loved Polyxena, a daughter of 
Priam, and, tempted by the promise that he 
should receive her as his wife, if he would join 
the Trojans, he went without arms into the 
temple of Apollo at Thymbra, and was assas- 
sinated there by Paris. His body was rescued 
by Ulysses and Ajax the Telamonian; his ar- 
mor was promised by Thetis to the bravest 
among the Greeks, which gave rise to a con- 
test between the two heroes who had rescued 
his body. Vid. Asax. After his:death, Achil- 
les became one of the judges in the lower world, 
and dwelled in the islands of the blessed, where 
he was united with Medéa or Iphigenia.—[2. A 
son of the Earth (yyyevje), to whom Juno (Hera) 
fled for refuge from the pursuit of Jupiter (Zeus), 
and who persuaded her to return and marry that 
deity. Jupiter (Zeus), grateful for this service, 
promised-him that all who bore this name for 
the time to.come should be illustrious person- 
ages.—3. The preceptor of Chiron, after whom 
Chiron named the son of Peleus.—4. The in- 
ventor»ef the ostracism in Athens, according 
to one aécount.—5. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Lamia, so beautiful that Pan awarded to him 
the prize of beauty over every competitor. Ve- 
nus was so offended at this, that she inspired 
Pan with a fruitless passion for the nymph 
Echo, and also wrought a hideous change in 
his: person. ] 

AcuitLes Tativs, or, as others call him, Achil- 
les Statius, an Alexandrine rhetorician, lived in 
the latter half .of the fifth or the beginning of 
the sixth century of our era. He is the author 
of a Greek romance in eight books, containing 
the adventures, of two lovers, Clitophon and 
‘Leucippe, which has come down to us. . The 
best edition is by Fr. Jacobs, Lips., 1821. Sui- 
das ascribes to this Achilles a work on the 
sphere (epi ogaipac), a fragment of which, pro- 
fessing to be an introduction to the Phenomena 
of Aratus, is stil extant. But this work was 
written at an earlier period. It is printed ia 
Petavius, Uranologia, Paris, 1636, and Amster- 
dam, 1703. 

Acuitiium (AyiAAgor), a fortified place near 
the promontory Sigéum in the Troad, [founded 
by the Mytileneans, and in the neighborhood of 
which] Achilles was supposed to have been 
buried. There was a place of the sarme name 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus, or Séraits of Kaffa, 
on the Asiatic side. 

AcHILLEUS assumed the title of emperor un- 
der Diocletian, and reigned over Egypt for some 
time. He was taken by Diocletian after a siege 
of eight months in Alexandrea, and put te death 
A.D. 296. 

AcnitLéus Drimos (AyxiAAetoc épézoc: now 
Tendera or Tendra), @ narrow tongue of land ia 
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the Euxine Sea, not far from the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, where Achilles is said’ to have 
made a race-course. Before it lay the ‘cele- 
brated Island of Achilles (Insula Achillis) or 
Leuce (Aev«7), where there was a temple of 
Achilles. f 

Acuittius Portus (AyiAAevoc Ayujv), a har- 
ber in Laconia, near the promontory Tenarum. 

AcHILLIDES, a patronymic of Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles. ¢ 

Acuiuuts Instua. 

Acutrox (‘Ayp6n), daughter of Nilus and wife 
of Belus, by whom she became the mother of 
4£gyptus and Danaus. , 

Acuivi, the’ name of the Achei in the Latin 
writers, and frequently used, like Achazi, to sig- 
nify the whole Greek nation. Vzd. Acuna. - 

AcHotta. Vid. ACHILLA. 

Acuo.os. Vid. Harpyre. 

AcHRApINA or AcrApina. Vid. Syracusm. 

AcicHortius (’Axtydpcoc), one of the leaders of 
the Gauls, who invaded Thrace and Macedonia 
in B.C. 280., In the following year he accom- 
panied Brennus in his invasion of Greece. Some 
writers suppose that Brennus and Acichorius 
are the same person, the former being only a 
title and the latter the real name. 

Acipivia (mater), a surname of Venus, from 
the well Acidalius, near Orchomenos, where 
she used to bathe with the Graces. 

[Acipas (Axédac), a small river of Triphylian 
Elis, which ran into the Anigrus.] 

Acipinus, L. Mantivs. 1. One of the Roman 
generals in the second Punie war, pretor ur- 
banus B.C. 210, served against Hasdrubal in 
207, and was sent into Spain in 206, where he 
remained till 199.—2. Surnamed Futvranus, be- 
cause he originally belonged to the Fulvia gens, 
pretor B.C. 188 in Nearer Spain, and consul in 
179 with his own brother Q. Fulvius Flaccus; 
which is the only instance of two brothers hold- 
ing the consulship at the same time. 

[Acrpon (’Akidwv), same as the Acipas, q. v.] 

ActtiA Gens, plebeian. Its members are 
mentioned under the family names of Avioua, 
Baxsus, and GuaBrio. 

[AcILIsENE (AxcAconv7), a district of Armenia 
Major, between Antitaurus and the Euphrates. ] 

[Acimincum or Acumincum (now Peterward- 
ein), a town in Lower Pannonia, onthe Danube. ] 

fAcincum or Aquincum (now Buda or Old 
Ofen), a strongly fortified town of Pannonia, on 
the Danube. ] i 

fAcrnipo (ruins near Renda), a town of His- 
pania Betica, of which some remarkable remains 
still exist.] 

fAcrris (Axipi¢: now Agri), a river of Lu- 
eania, flowing into the Sinus Tarentinus. } 

Acts (‘Axec), son of Faunus andSymethis, was 
beloved by the nymph Galatea: Polyphemus 
the Cyclops, jealous of him, crushed him under 
a huge rock. His blood, gushing forth from un- 
der the rock, was changed by the nymph into 
the River Acis or Acinius (now Fiume di Jact), 
at the foot of Mount Atna, This story, which 
is related only by Ovid (Met., xilii., 750, seq.), is 
perhaps no more than a happy fiction suggested 
by the manner in which the little river springs 
forth from under arock, 

[Acts (‘Axcc), a river of Sicily. Vzd. the fore- 


going.] 


Vid. Acuitueus Dromos. | 
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{Acmon (‘Axuov). 1. A companion of Dio- 
medes,; who was changed into a bird for disre- 
spect-to Venus.—2. Son of Elytius of Lyrnes+ 
sus, a companion of Auneas. ] : 

Acmonta (’Akuovia: ’Akwovitne : Acmonensis) 
a city of the Greater Phrygia. 

Acmonings, one of the three Cyclopes in Ovid, 
is the same as Pyracmon in Virgil, and as Arges 
in most other accounts of the Cyclopes. 

Aca@tes (’Axoiry¢), son of a poor fisherman 
of Meonia, who served as a pilot in a ship. 
After landing at the Island of Naxos, the sailors 
brought with them on board. a beautiful boy 
asleep, whom they wished to take with them ; 
but Accetes, who recognized in the boy the god 
Bacchus, dissuaded them from it, but in vain. 
When the ship had reached the open sea, the 


boy awoke, and desired to be carried back to 


Naxos. The sailors promised to do so, but did 
not keep their word. Hereupon the god dis- 
closed himself to them in his majesty; vines 
began to twine round the vessel, tigers appear- 
ed, and the sailors, seized with madness, jump- 
ed into the sea and perished. Accetes alone 
was saved and conveyed back to Naxos, where 
he was initiated into the Bacchic mysteries. 
This is the account of Ovid (Met., iii., 582, &c.). 
Other writers call the crew of the ship Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates, and derive the name of the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea from them. 

Acontivs (‘Axévrzoc), a beautiful youth of the 
Island of Ceos. On one occasion he came to 
Delos to celebrate the annual festival of Diana, 
and fell in love with Cydippe, the daughter of a 
noble Athenian. In order to gain her, he had 
recourse to a stratagem. ~While she was sit- 
ting in the temple of Diana, he threw before her 
an apple, upon which he had written the words 
“I swear by the sanctuary of Diana to marry 
Acontius.” The nurse took up the apple and 
handed it to Cydippe, who read aloud what was 
written upon it, and then threw the apple away. 


But the goddess had heard her vow, and the 


repeated illness of the maiden, when she was 
about to marry another man, at length compel- 
led her father to give her in marriage to Acon- 
tius. This story is related ‘by Ovid (Heroid., 
20, 21), who borrowed it from a lost poem of 
Callimachus; entitled “‘Cydippe.” _, 

Acoris ("Axopic), king of Egypt, assisted Evag- 
oras, king of Cyprus, against Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, about B.C. 385. He died about 374, 
before the Persians entered Egypt, which was 
in the following year. 

[Acra (“Axpa), a name of many places situ- 
ated on heights and ,promontories.. 1. A vil- 
lage on the Cimmerian Bosporus.—2. A town 
in Eubea.—3. A town in Arcadia—4: Acra 
Levcr(Aevey), a town in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, founded by Hamilear Barcas. ] 

Acram (“Axpat). 1. (Ruins near Palazzalo), a 
town in Sicily, west of Syracuse, and ten stadia 
from the River Anapus, was founded by the Syr- 
acusans seventy years after the foundation of 
their own city.—2. A town in Attolia. 

-[Acraa (’Axpaia), a daughter of the river- 
god Asterion (near Mycene), one of the nurses 
of Juno. A mountain in Argolis, opposite to 
the Hereum, was named after her Acrea.] 

Acraa (‘Axpaia) and Acra#us are surnames 
given to various goddesses and gs whose 
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temples were situated upon hills, such as J upi-: 


ter (Zeus), Juno (Hera), Venus (Aphrodite), 
Minerva (Pallas), Diana (Artemis), and others. 

AcrapHeus. Vid. AcR@pPHIA. 

Acr#pnia, ACR@Pai#&, or ACR®PHION(’Axpal- 
dia, "Axpargiar, ’Axpaidsov: ’Akpaigtoc, ’AKpat- 
giaiog: now Kardhitza), a town in Beeotia, on 
the Lake Copais, said to have been founded by 
Acrepheus, the son of Apollo. 

{Acraus. Vid. Acraa.] : 

[Acracas (Axpdyac: now Girgenti or Fiume 
di S. Biagio), a small river of Sicily, on which 
was the celebrated city of Acragas or Agrigen- 
tum.] 

Acricas. Vid. AGRIGENTUM. 

[Acritnos (Axpd0w¢o dkpov, 2. €., “AKpoc 
*A@we: now Cape Monte Santo), the northeast- 
ern promontory in the peninsula Acte in Mace- 
donia. ] 

Acratus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia 
and Achaia (A.D. 64) to plunder the temples 
and take away the statues of the gods. 

Acria@ (Axpiat or ’Axpaiat), a town in La- 
conia, not far from the mouth of the Eurotas. 

AcRILL#, a town in Sicily between Agrigen- 
tum and Acre. 

Acrisioné (’Axptotévy), a patronymic of Da- 
naé, daughter of Acrisius. Perseus, grandson 
of Acrisius, was called, in the same way, Acris- 
ioniadés. ; 

Acrisius (’Axpéococ), son of Abas, king of Ar- 
gos, and of Ocalia, grandson of Lynceus, and 
great-grandson of Danaus. His twin-brother 
was Preetus, with whom he is said to have quar- 
relled even in the womb of his mother.. Acris- 
ius expelled Preetus from his inheritance ; but, 
‘supported by his father-in-law Iobates, the Ly- 
cian, Preetus returned, and Acrisius was com- 
pelled to share his kingdom with his brother by 
giving up to him Tiryns, while-he retained Ar- 
gos for himself. An oracle had declared that 
Danaé, the daughter of Acrisius, would give 
birth to a son who would kill his grandfather. 
For this reason he kept Danaé shut up in a sub- 
terraneous apartment, or in a brazen tower, 
but here she became mother of Perseus, not- 
withstanding the precautions of her father, ac- 
cording to’some accounts by her uncle Pretus, 
and according to others by Jupiter (Zeus), who 
visited her in the form of a shower of gold. 
Acrisius ordered mother and child to be ex- 
posed on the wide sea in-a chest ; but the chest 
floated toward the Island of Seriphus, where 
both were rescued by Dictys. As to the man- 
ner in which the oracle was subsequently ful- 
filled, vid. Perservus. ; 

Acritas (’Akpeitag: now Cape Gallo), the 
most southerly promontory in Messenia. 

AcréchRAUNIA (Td ’Akpokepavvia, Sc. Opn : 
now Cape Lingwetta), a promontory in Epirus, 
jutting out into the Ionian sea, was the most 
westerly part of the Ceraunit Montes. The 
coast of the Acroceraunia was dangerous to 
ships, whence Horace (Carm., 1., 3, 20) speaks 
of infames scopulos Acroceraumia. 

Acrocorintaus. Vid. CortntHus. 

Acrouissus. Vad. Lissus. 

Acron. 1. King of the Ceninenses, whom 
Romulus slew in battle, and whose arms he 
dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius as Spolia Opima. 
—2. An ee physician of Agrigentum in 
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Sicily, is said to have been in Athens during 
the great plague (B.C. 430) in the Peloponne- 
sian war, and to have ordered large fires to be 
kindled in the streets for the purpose of purify- 
ing the air, which proved of great service to 
several of the sick. . This fact, however, is not 
mentioned by Thucydides. ‘The medical sect 
of the Empirici, in order to boast of a greater 
antiquity than the Dogmatici (founded about B. 
C. 400), claimed Acron as their founder, though 
they did not really exist before the third cen- 
tury B.C.—[3. An Etrurian of Corythus, an ally 
of Aineas, slain by Mezentius.]} 

Acron, Hetenivs, a Roman grammarian, 
probably of the fifth century A.D., wrote notes 
on Horace, part of’which are extant, and also, 
according to some critics, the scholia which we 
have on Persius. 

[Acrontus Lacus. Vid. Bricantinus Lacus.] 

Acropous. Vid. ATHENA. 

Acropétira, Groreius (Tedpyto¢g ’AkporoAé- 
tn¢), a Byzantine writer, was born at Constan- 
tinople in A.D. 1220, and died\in 1282. He 
wrote several works which have come down 
to us. The most important of them is a his- 
tory of the Byzantine empire, from the taking 
of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, down 
to the year 1261, when Michael Paleologus de- 
livered the city from the foreign yoke. Edited 
by Leo Allatius, Paris,-1651; reprinted at Ven- 
ice, 1729. , 

Acrora (7 ’Axpépeva), a mountainous tract 
of country in the north of Elis. 

Acrotritus (’Axpératoc). 1. Son of Cleome- 
nes If, king of Sparta, sailed to Sicily in B.C. 
314 to assist the Agrigentines against Agatho- 
cles of Syracuse. On his arrival at Agrigen- 
tum, he acted with such tyranny that the in- 
habitants compelled him to leave the city. He 
returned to Sparta, and died before his father, 
leaving’a son, Areus.—2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and the son of Areus I., king of Sparta ; 
bravely defended Sparta against Pyrrhus in B.C. 
272; succeeded his father as king in 265, but 
was killed in the same year in battle against 
Aristodemus, the tyrant of Megalopolis. 

Acrornoum or Acrornér (’Akpd0worv, ’Axpo- 
Gwor: ’Axpobwitnce: now Lavra), afterward call- 
ed Uranopolis, a town near the extremity of the 
peninsula of Athos. 

Act#a (’Axraia), daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. ; 

Actmon (‘Axtaiwv)., 1. A celebrated hunts- 
man, son of Aristeus and Autonoé, a daughter 
of Cadmus, was trained in the art of hunting by 
the centaur Chiron. One day as he was hunt- 
ing, he saw Diana (Artemis) with her nymphs 
bathing in the vale of Gargaphia, whereupon 
the goddess changed him into a stag, in which 
form he was torn to pieces by his fifty dogs on 
Mount Citheron. Others relate that he pro- 
voked the anger of the goddess by boasting 
that he excelled her in hunting.—2. Son of Me- 
lissus, and grandson of Abron, who had fled 
from Argos to Corinth for fear of the tyrant 
Phidon. Archias, a Corinthian, enamored with 
the ‘beauty of Acteon, endeavored to earry him 
off; but in the struggle which ensued between 
Melissus and Archias, Acteon was killed. Vid. 
ARCHIAS. 


Acraus (’Akraioc), son of Erisichthon, and 
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_ the earliest king of Attica. He had three daugh- 
ters, Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosus, and was 
succeeded by Cecrops, who married. Agraulos. 

Actr; the concubine of Nero, was originally 
a slave from Asia Minor. Nero at one time 
thought of marrying her; whence he pretend- 
‘ed that she was descended from King Attalus. 
She survived Nero. _ 

Acts (’Axkr#), properly a piece of land run- 
ning into the sea, and attached to another larger 
piece of land, but not necessarily by a narrow 
neck. 1. Anancient name of Attica, used espe- 
cially by the poets.—2. The eastern coast of 
Peloponnesus, near Treezen and Epidaurus.— 
3. The peninsula between the Strymonic and 
Singitic gulfs, on which Mount Athos is. 

Actiicus. , Vid. Actium. 

[Actis, one of the Heliadew, who, according 
to Diodorus, migrated from Rhodes to Egypt, 
founded Heliopolis, which he named after his 
father, and taught the Egyptians astrology. The 
same writer states that the Greeks, having lost 
by a deluge nearly all their memorials of previ- 
ous events, became ignorant of their claim to 
the invention of this science, and allowed the } 
Egyptians to arrogate it to themselves. Wesse- 
ling considers this a mere fable, based on the na- 
tional vanity of the Greeks. ] 4 

Actisines (Axrtiodvnc), a king of Athiopia, 
who conquered Esypt and governed it with jus- 
tice, in the reign of Amasis. This.Amasis is 
either a more ancient king than the contempo- 
rary of Cyrus, [or else we must read Ammosis 
for Amasis.] ‘ . 

Actium ("Axtiov: ’Axtiaxéc, “Aktio¢: now 
La Punta, not Azio), a promontory, and likewise 
a place in Acarnania, at the entrance of the 
Ambracian Gulf, off which Augustus gained the 
celebrated victory over Antony and Cleopatra, 
on September 2, B.C. 31. At Actium there was 
originally no town, but only a temple of Apollo, 
who was hence called Actzacus and Actius. This 
temple was beautified by Augustus, who estab- 
lished, or rather revived, a festival to Apollo, - 
called Actia (vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v.), and erect- 
ed Nicopotis on the opposite coast, in commem- 
oration of his victory.. A few buildings sprung 
up around the temple at Actium, but the place 
was only a kind of suburb of Nicopolis. ‘ 

{Acrius (“Akroc), an appellation of Apollo 
from his temple at Actium.] 

Actius. Vid. Arrius. 

Actor (“Akrwp). 1. Son of Deion and Dio- 
rede, father of Meneetius, and grandfather of 
Patroclus.-—_2. Son of Phorbas and Hyrmine, 
and husband of Molione.—3. A companion of 
/Eneas, of whose conquered lance Turnus made 
a boast. This story seems to have given rise 
to the proverb Actoris spolium (Juv., li., 100) 
for any poor spoil. 

Acrorives or ActoRIon (’Axropidne or ’Axto- 
piov), patronymics of descendants of an Actor, 
such as Patroclus, Erithus, Eurytus, and Ctea- 
fus. 

Actusrius, Joannes, a Greek physician of 
Constantinople, probably lived in the reign of 
Andronicus II. Paleologus, A.D. 1281-1328. 
He was the author of several medical works, 
which are extant, [and most of which have been 
published by Ideler in his “ Physici et Medici 
Greei Minores,” Berlin, 1841, seq.] 
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Acunéo, C., an eminent Roman lawyer, who 
married the sister of Helvia, the mother of Cic- 
ero: his son was C. Visellius Varro ; whence it 
would appear that Aculeo was only a surname 
given to the father from his acuteness, and that 
his full name was C. Visellius Varro Aculeo. 

[Acumenus (’Axkovuevdc), a celebrated physi- 
cian of Athens, who lived in the fifth century be- 
fore Christ, a friend and companion of Socrates. } 

ActsiLaus (’Axovoidaog), of Argos, one of the 
earlier Greek logographers, flourished about B. 
C. 525. Three books of his Genealogies are 
quoted, which were, for the most part, only a 
translation of Hesiod into prose. He wrote in 
the Ionic dialect. His fragments are published 
by Sturz, Lips., 1824, and in Didot’s Fragment. 
Histor. Grec., p. 100, seq.—[2. An Athenian, 
who taught rhetoric at Rome in the time of 
Galba, and having amassed there great wealth, 
left it at his death to his countrymen. ] 

[Av. This preposition was often prefixed by 
the Romans to some natural object on the line 
of their marches, to indicate their stopping-place, 
especially when encamping in any quarter where 
they did not find any habitation or settlement by 
which the spot might be designated. Sometimes 
the preposition was prefixed to the ordinal num- 
ber, designating the distance in miles. ‘Thus, 
Ad Aquas indicated a spot near which there was 
water, or an encampment near water ; Ad Quar- 
tum, ‘‘ at the fourth mile-stone :”. supply lapidem, 
&e. | 7 ‘ 

Apa (Ada), daughter of Hecatomnus, king of 
Caria, and sister of Mausolus, Artemisia, Hi- 
drieus, and Pixodarus. She was married to her 
brother Hidrieus, on whose death (B.C. 344) she 
succeeded to the throne of Caria, but was ex- 
pelled by her brother Pixodarus in 340. When 
Alexander entered Caria in-334, Ada, who was 
in possession of the fortress of Alinda, surren- 
dered this place to him. After taking Halicar- 
nassus, Alexander committed the government 
of Caria to her. 

ApamanTéa. Vid. AMALTHEA. 

Avamantius (’Adayudvrioc), a Greek physician, 
flourished about A.D. 415, the author of a Greek 
treatise on Physiognomy, which is borrowed in 


a great measure, from Polemo’s work on the 


same subject. Edited by Franzius, in Scrip- 
tores Physiognome Veteres, 1780, 8vo. : 

[Abamas (’Addyac), a Trojan hero,-slain by 
Meriones ] . as 

[Apamas (Adduac), a river of India, where 
diamonds were found. It is now the Soank, 
but near its mouth is called Brammz. 

[Apina (ra "Adava: ’Adavet¢: now Adana), 
a city in the interior of Cilicia, on the west side 
of the River Sarus, in a fruitful district of coun- 
try. 

aces (now Adda), a river of Gallia Cisal- 
pina, which rises in the Retian Alps, and flows 
through the Lacus Larius (now Lago di Como) 
into the Po, about eight miles above Cremona. 

Apuernat (’Ardpbac), son of Micipsa, and 
grandson of Masinissa, had the kingdom of Nu- 
midia left to him by his father in conjunction 
with his brother Hiempsal and Jugurtha, B.C. 
118. After the murder of his brother by Ju- 
gurtha, Adherbal fled to Rome, and was restored 
to his share of the kingdom by the Romans in 


| 117, But he was again stripped of his domin- 
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ions by Jugurtha, and besieged in Cirta, where 
he was treacherously killed by Jugurtha in 112. 
[According to Gesenius, the more Oriental form 
of the name is Atherbal, signifying ‘ the wor- 
shipper of Baal:” from this the softer form Ad- 
herbal arose. ] } i 
ADIABENE (’Adca6nvq), a district of Assyria, 
east of the Tigris, and between the River Lycus, 
called Zabatus in the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
and the Caprus, both of which are branches of 
the Tigris. ‘ 
Apimantus (‘Adeizavroc). 1. The commander 
of the Corinthian fleet when Xerxes invaded 
Greece (B.C. 480), vehemently opposed the ad- 


vice of Themistocles to give battle to the Per- - 


sians.—2. An Athenian, one.of the command- 
ers at the battle of ASgospotami, B.C. 405, where 
he was taken prisoner. He was accused of 
treachery in this battle, and is ridiculed by Aris- 
tophanes in the “Frogs.”—3. The brother of 
Plato, frequently mentioned by the latter. 

Avis (Adic: now Rhades?), a considerable 
town on the coast of Africa, in the territory of 
Carthage (Zeugitana), a short distance east of 
Tunis. Under the Romans it appears to have 
been supplanted by a new city, named Maxula. 

Apmere (’Adunrn).. 1. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys.—2. Daughter of Eurystheus and 
Antimache or Admete. . Hercules was obliged 
by her father to fetch for her the girdle of Mars 
(Ares), which was worn by Hippolyte, queen of 
the Amazons. ‘ 

Apmetus (“Aduntoc). 1. Son of Pheres and 
Periclymene or Clymene, was king of Phere in 
Thessaly. He took part in the Calydonian hunt 
and in the expedition of the Argonauts. He sued 
for the hand of Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, 
who promised her to him on condition that he 
should come to her in a chariot drawn by lions 
and boars. This task Admetus performed by 


the assistance of Apollo, who served him, ac- | 


cording to some accounts, out of attachment to 
him, or, according to others, because he was 
obliged to serve a mortal for one year for hav- 
ing slain the Cyclopes. On the day of his mar- 
riage with Alcestis; Admetus neglected to offer 
a sacrifice to Diana (Artemis), but Apollo recon- 
ciled the goddéss to him, and at the same time 
induced the Moire to grant to Adinetus deliver- 
ance from death, if at the hour of his death his 
father, mother, or wife would die for him. Al- 
cestis died in his stead, but was brought back 
by Hereules from the lower world.—2. King of 
the Molossians, to whom Tuemisroctrs fled for 
protection, when pursued as a party to the trea- 
son of Pausanias. | 

Aponts (“Adwvic), a beautiful youth, beloved 
by Venus. (Aphrodite). He was, according to 
Apollodorus, a son of Cinyras and Medarme, or, 
according to the eyclic poet Panyasis, a son of 
Theias, king of Assyria, and Smyrna (Myrrha). 
The ancient story ran thus; Smyrna had neg- 
lected the worship of Venus (Aphrodite), and 
was punished by the goddess with an unnatural 
Jove for her father, With the assistance of’ her 
nurse she contrived to share her father’s bed. 
When he discovered the crime he wished to 
kill her; but she fled, and on being nearly over- 
taken, prayed to the gods to make her invisible. 
They were moved to pity and changed her into 
@ tree oa ouvpva. After the lapse of nine 
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months the tree burst, and-Adonis was born. 
Venus (Aphrodite) was so much charmed with 
the beauty of the infant, that she concealed it in 
a chest which she intrusted to Proserpina (Per- 
sephone); but the latter refused to give it up. 
Zeus decided the dispute by declaring that dur- 
ing four.months of every year Adonis should be 
left to himself, during four months he should 
belong to Proserpina (Persephone), and during 
the remaining four to Venus (Aphrodite). Ado- 
nis, however, preferring to live with Venus 
(Aphrodite), also spent with her the four months 
over which he. had control. Adonis afterward 
died of a wound which he received from a boar 
during the chase.. The grief of the goddess at 
the loss of her favorite was so great, that the 
gods of the lower world allowed him to spend 
six months of every year with Venus (Aphro- 
dite) upon the earth. The worship of Adonis, 
which in later times was spread over nearly all 
the countries round the Mediterranean, was, as 
the story itself sufficiently indicates, of Asiatic, 
or more especially of Pheenician origin. Thence 
it was transferred to Assyria, Egypt, Greece, 
and even to Italy, though, of course, with vari- 
ous modifications. In the Homeric poems no 
trace of it occurs, and the later Greek poets 
changed the original symbolic account of Ado- 
nis into a poetical story. In the Asiatic religions 
Venus (Aphrodite) was the passive or vegeta- 
tive principle of nature: [Adonis represented 
the sun as ‘the fructifying principle, while the 
boar; said to have killed him, was the emblem 
of winter, during which the productive powers 
of nature being ‘suspended, Venus (Aphrodite) 
was said to lament the loss of Adonis until he 
was again restored to life.] Hence he spends 
six’ months in the lower and six in the upper 
world... His death and his return to life were 
celebrated in annual festivals (Adonia) at By- 
blos, Alexandrea in Egypt, Athens, and others . 
places. 

Avonis (“Adwvic: now Nahr Ibrahim), a small 
river of Pheenicia, which rises in the range of 
Libanus. [At the anniversary of the death of 
Adonis, which was in the rainy season, its wa- 
ters were tinged red with the ochrous particles 
from the mountains of Libanus, and were hence 
fabled to flow with his blood.]: 

Apramyttium (’Adpawirrecov or ’Adpaptrriov : 
’Adpauutrnvecg : now Adramyti), a town of Mys- 


ia, near the head of the Gulf of Adramyttium, 
and opposite to the Island of Lesbos. 

Aprina (now Eder), a river in Germany, 
which flows into the Fulda, near Cassel. 

Apranum or Haprinum (‘Adpavov, “Adpavor, 
*Adpavirn¢g : now Aderno), a'town in Sicily, on 
the River Adranus, at the foot of Mount A%tna, 
was built by Dionysius, and was the seat of the 
worship of the god Adranus. 

Anpranus (’Adpavéc). Vid. Apranum. 

Aprastia ('Adpdoreia). 1. A Cretan nymph, 
daughter of Melisseus, to whom Rhea intrusted 
the infant Jupiter (Zeus), to be reared in the 
Dictean grotto.—2. A surname of Nemesis, de- 
rived by some writers from Adrastus, who is 
said to have built the first sanctuary of Nemesis 
on the River Asopus, and by others from a, priv., 
and didpdckevy, 2. e., the goddess whom none 
can escape. 


| [ApRastia (Adpdoreva), a district of Mysia, 
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along the Propontis, through which the Grani- 
cus flowed, containing a-city of the same name, 
said to have been founded by a King Adrastus, 
in which was a temple and oracle of Apollo and 
Diana. ] 

Aprastus ("Adpaoroc). 1. Son of, Talaus, 
king of Argos, and Lysimache, or Lysianassa, 
or Kurynome. Adrastus was expelled from Ar- 
gos by Amphiaraus, and fled to, Polybus, king 
of Sicyon, whom he succeeded on the throne 
ef Sicyon, and instituted the Nemean games. 
Afterward he became reconciled to Amphiaraus, 
and returned to his kingdom of Argos. He 
married his two daughters, Deipyle and Argia, 
the former to Tydeus of Calydon, and the latter 
to Polynices of Thebes, both fugitives from their 
native countries. He now prepared to restore 
Polynices to Thebes, who had been expelled by 
his brother Eteocles, although Amphiaraus fore- 
told that all who should engage in the war should 
perish, with the ‘exception of Adrastus. Thus 
arose the celebrated war of the “Seven against 
Thebes,” in which Adrastus was joined by six 
other heroes, viz., Polynices, Tydeus, Amphia- 
raus, Capaneus, Hippomedon, and Partheno- 
peus. Instead of Tydeus and Polynices other 
legends mention Eteocles and Mecisteus. This 
war ended as unfortunately as Amphiaraus had 
predicted, and Adrastus alone was saved by the 
swiftness of his horse Arion, the gift of Hercu- 
les: Creon of Thebes refusing to allow the 
bodies of the six heroes to be buried, Adrastus 
went to, Athens and implored the assistance of 
the Athenians. Theseus was persuaded to un- 
dertake an expedition against Thebes ; he took 
the city, and delivered up the bodies of the fallen 
heroes to their friends for burial. Ten years 
after this, Adrastus persuaded the seven sons of 
the heroes who had fallen in the war to make 
a new attack upon Thebes, and the oracle now 
‘ promised success. This war is known as the 
war of the “ Epigoni” (’Exéyovor), or descend- 
ants. Thebes was taken and razed to .the 
ground. The only Argive hero that fell in this 
war was A%gialeus, the son of Adrastus: the 
latter died of grief at Megara, on his way back 
to Argos, and was buried in the former city... 
He was worshipped in several parts of Greece, 
as at Megara, at Sicyon, where his memory was 
celebrated in tragic choruses, and in Attica. 
The legends about Adrastus, and the two wars 
against Thebes, furnished ample materials for 
the epic as well as tragic\poets of Greece.—2. 
Son of the Phrygian king Gordius, having un- 
intentionally killed his brother, fled to Creesus, 
who received him ‘kindly. While hunting, he 
accidentally killed Atys, the son of Creesus, and 
in despair put an end to his own life.—[{3. Son 
of Merops, an ally of the Trojans, probable 
founder of the city Adrastia, q. v.] 

Anpria or Hapria. 1. (Now Adria), also call- 
ed Atria, a town in Gallia Cisalpina, between 
the mouths of the Po and the Athesis (now 
Adige), from which the Adriatic Sea takes its 
name. It was originally a powerful town of 
the Etruscans.—2.° (Now Atrz), a town of Pice- 
num in Italy, probably an Etruscan town orig- 
inally, afterward a Roman colony, at which 
place the family of the Emperor Hadrian lived. 

Apria (‘Adpiac, Ion. ’Adping: ’Adpravoc) or 
Mare Apriaticum, also Mare Surervm, so call- 
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ed from the town Adria [No. 1], was, in its 
widest signification, the sea between Italy on 
the west, and Illyricum, Epirus, and Greece on 
the east.. By the Greeks the name Adrias was 
only applied to the northern part of this sea, the 
southern part being called the Ionian Sea. 

[Aprranopotis. Vid. Havrianopotis.] 

Aprianus. Vid. Haprianus. 

Aprianus (’Adpcavoc), a Greek .rhetorician, 
born at Tyre in Pheenicia, was the pupil of He- 
rodes Atticus, and obtained the chair of philos- 
ophy at Athens during the lifetime of his mas- 
ter. He was invited by M. Antoninus to Rome, 
where he died about A.D. 192. Three’ of his 
declamations are extant, edited by Walz in 
Rhetores Greci, vol. i., p. 526-33, Stuttg., 1832, 

{Apriaticum Mare. Vid. Aprta,]} 

Aprumetum. Vid. Haprumetum. , 

Apvuattca, a castle of the Eburones in Gaul, 
probably the same as the later Aduaca Tongro- 
rum (now Tongern). ; 

Apvattci or ApuaTici, a powerful people of 
Gallia Belgica in the time of Cesar, were the 
descendants of the Cimbri and Teutoni, and 
lived between the Scaldis (now Schelde) and 
Mosa (now Maas). 

Avtta Mons. Vid. Aupzs. 

Ante or Aptis (‘AdovAn, "AdovAtc, and also 
other forms: ’Adovdéry¢, Adulitanus : ruins at 
Zula), a maritime city of Authiopia, on a bay 
of the Red Sea, called Adulitanus Sinus (’Adov- 
Attixo¢g KOATOC, Annesley Bay). It was believed 
to have been founded by slaves who fled from 
Egypt, and afterward to have fallen into the 
power of the Auxumite, for whose trade it 
became the great emporium. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (A.D. 535) found here the Monumentum 
Adulitanum, a Greek inscription recounting the 
conquests of Ptolemy II. Euergetes in Asia and 
Thrace. ; 

ApyrMicuipa (’Adupyayidas), a Libyan peo- 
ple, who appear to have once possessed the 
whole coast of Africa from ‘the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile to the Catabathmus Major, but were 
afterward pressed further inland. In their man- 
ners and customs they resembled the Egyptians, 
to whom.they were the nearest neighbors. 

®a (Ala), sometimes with the addition of 
the word Colchis, may be considered either a 
part of Colchis or another name for the coun- 
try: (Herod.,i., 2.) [Acéording to the scholi- 
ast on Apoll. Rhod., the royal city of etes, 
on the Phasis, in Colchis.] 

JEices (Aldékye), son of Syloson, and grand- 
son of Alaces, was tyrant of Samos, but was 
deprived of his tyranny by Aristagoras, when 
the Ionians revolted from the Persians, B.C. 
500. He then fled to the Persians, who restored 
him to the tyranny of Samos, B.C. 494. 

Eicrum (Aldxeov), Vid. ASeina. 

ZLicipes (Aiaxidne), a patronymic of the de- 
scendants of Auacus, as Peleus, Telamon, and 
Phocus, sons of ASacus; Achilles, son of Pe- 
leus, and grandson of AZacus ;~ Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles, and great-grandson of Avacus; and 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who claimed to be a 
descendant of Achilles. 

/Excives, son of Arymbas, king of Epirus, 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
cousin Alexander, who was slain in Italy, B. C. 
326. Alacides married Phthia, by whom he had 
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the celebrated Pyrruus. He took an active 


part in favor of Olympias against Cassander ; ' 


but his subjects disliked the war, rose against 
their king, and drove him from the kingdom. 
He was recalled to his kingdom by his subjects 
+ in B.C. 313: Cassander-sent an army against 
him under Philip, who conquered him the same 


year in two battles, in the last of which he was 


killed 

‘Eicus (Afaoc), son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
gina, a daughter of the river-god Asopus. 
He was born in the Island of Ginone or Cino- 
pia, whither Avgina had been carried by Ju- 
piter (Zeus), and from whom this island was 
afterward called Acgina. Some traditions re- 
lated that at the birth of Avacus, AZgina was not 
yet inhabited, and that Jupiter (Zeus) changed 
the ants (uvpyneec) of the island into men (Myr- 
midones), over whom AZacus ruled. Ovid (Met., 
vii., 520) relates the story a little differently. 
AQacus was renowned in all Greece for his jus- 
tice and piety, and was frequently called upon 
to settle disputes not only among men, but even 
among the gods themselves. He, was such a 
favorite with the gods, that, when Greece. was 
visited by a drought, rain was at length sent 
upon the earth in consequence of his prayers. 
Respecting the temple which Alacus erected to 
Jupiter (Zeus) Panhellenius, and the Asacéum, 
where he was worshiped by the Avginetans, see 
Aicina. ‘ After his death, Auacus became one of 
the three judges in Hades. ‘The Avginetans re- 
garded him as the tutelary deity of their island. 

Aima (Aiaia). 1. A surname of Circe, the 
sister of Alétes. Her son, Telegonus, likewise 
bore the surname #eus.—2. A surname of Ca- 
lypso, who was believed to have inhabited a 
small island of the name of ‘Hea in the straits 
between Italy and Sicily. 

[Alknes (Aidvqc), a Locrian, slain by Patro- 
clus, to whom a grove (Aidvecov téuevoc) near 
Opus, in Locris, was consecrated. ] r 

[4linis (Aiavic), a-celebrated fountain near 
Opus, in Locris.] 

[4anraum (Aidvtecov), tomb and temple of 
the Telamonian Ajax, on the Rhcetean promon: 
tory in Troas. ] 

(anrives (Aiavridne), tyrant of Lampsacus, 
to whom Hippias gave his daughter Archedice 
in marriage.—2. A tragic poet of Alexandrea, 
one of the tragic Pleiades. He lived in the time 
of the second Ptolemy. ] 

[4s (Alac), more commonly Aous, g.2.] 

fEBoRA (now Cuerva), a town of the Carpe- 
tani, in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

‘Esutia Gens, patrician, was distinguished 
in the early ages of the Roman republic, when 
many of its members were consuls, viz., in B.C. 
499, 463, and 442. ; 

Aca or Alcm (Afcanus), a town of Apulia, on 
the road from Aquilonia in Samnium to Venusia. 

4EcULANUM Or AUcLAnuM, a town of the Hir- 
pini in Samnium, a few miles south of Bene- 
ventum. . 

fEnursus (Aldnpoc: Aidpioc¢: now Dipso), 
a town on the western coast of Eubea, north 
of Chalcis, with warm baths (still famous), sa- 
cred to Hercules, which the dictator Sulla used. 

Arpon (’Ajdov), daughter of Pandareus of 
Ephesus, wife of Zethus, king of Thebes, and 
mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the wife 
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of her brother Amphion, who had six sons and 
six daughters, she resolved to kill the eldest, of 
Niobe’s sons, but by mistake slew her own son 
Itylus. Jupiter (Zeus) relieved her grief by 
changing her into a nightingale, whose melan- 
choly notes are represented by.the poets as 
Aédon’s lamentations about her child. Aédon’s 
story is related, differently in a later tradition. 

JEvir or Henii1, one of the most powerful 
people in Gaul, lived between the Liger (now 
Loire) and the Arar (now Saonc). ‘They were 
the first Gallic people who made an alliance 
with the Romans, by»whom they were called 
“brothers and relations.” On Ceesar’s arrival 
in Gaul,.B.C. 58, they-were subject to Ariovis- 
tus, but were restored by Cesar to their former 
power. In B.C. 52 they joined in the insurrec- 
tion of Vercingetorix against the Romans, but 
were at the close of it treated leniently by Ce- 
sar. Their principal town was Bisracts. Their 
chief magistrate, elected annually by the priests, 
was called Vergobretus. 

ALEres or Awra (Aijryc), son of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perséis, and brother of Circe, Pasi- 
phaé, and Perses. His wife was Idyia, a daugh- 
ter of Oceanus, by whom he had two daughters, 
Medea and Chalciope, and one son, Absyrtus. 
He was king of Colchis at the time when Phrix- 
us came thither on the ram with the golden 
fleece.. For the remainder of his history, see 
Assyrtus, Arconauta, Jason,’ Mrepea, and 
Purixus.—[2. This name was also borne by 
later kings of Colchis, as mentioned by Xeno- 
phon in the Anabasis, and Strabo, who says it 
was a common appellation of the kings of Col- 
chis. ] : 

/Estis, ETIAs, and A#TINE, patronymics of 
Medea, daughter of Avétes. 

fica (Alyn), daughter of Olenus, who, with 
her sister Helice, nursed the infant Jupiter 
(Zeus) in Crete, and was changed by the god 
into the constellation Capella. 

fics (Aiyai: Aiyaioc). 1. A town in Acha- 
ia on the Crathis, with’ a celebrated temple of 
Neptune (Poseidon), was originally one of the 
twelve Achean towns, but its inhabitants sub- 
sequently removed to Agira.—2. A town in. 
Emathia, in Macedonia, the burial-place of the 
Macedonian kings, was probably a different 
place from Enrssa.—3. A town in Eubea with 
a celebrated temple of Neptune (Poseidon), who 
was hence called Aigeus. 4. Also Aicasa (Ai- 
yaiar.: Alyedryc), one of the twelve cities of 
Asolis in Asia Minor, north of Smyrna, on the 
River Hyllus: it suffered greatly from an earth- 
quake in the time of 'Tiberius.—5. (Now Ayas), 
a sea-port town of Cilicia Campestris, at the 
mouth of the Pyramus. 

[ASema (Aiyaia), an appellation of Venus 
(Aphrodite), from her being worshipped in the 
isles of the Acgean. ] ; 

ficmon (Aiyaiov), son of Uranus by Gea. 
4igeon and his brothers Gyges and Cottus are 
known under the name of the Uranids, and are 
described as huge monsters with a hundred 
arms (éxaToyyerpec) and fifty heads. Most writ- 
ers mention the third Uranid under the name 
of Briareus instead of Zgezon, which is explain- 
ed by Homer (J1., i., 403), who says that men 
called him Zgeon, but the gods Briareus. Ac- 
cording to the most ancient tradition, Agzon. 
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and his brothers conquered the Titans when 
they made war upon the gods, and secured the 
victory to Jupiter (Zeus), who thrust the Titans 
into Tartarus, and placed A2gzon and his broth- 


ers to guard them. Other legends represent. 


Egeor as one of the giants who attacked Olym- 
pus; and many writers represent him as a ma- 
rine god living in the A3gean Sea. ®geon and 
his brothers must be regarded as personifica- 
tions of the extraordinary powers of nature, 
such as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and 
the like. 

Aicmum Mane (16 Alyaiov réAayoe, 6 Alyaiog 
rovtoc), ‘the part of the Mediterranean now 
called the Archipelago. It was bounded on the 
north by Thrace and Macedonia, on the west 
by Greece, and on the east by Asia Minor. It 
contains in its southern. part two groups of 
islands, the Cyclades, which were separated 


from the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus by } 


the Myrtoan Sea, and the Sporades, lying off 
the coasts of Caria and Jonia.. The part of the 
igean which washed the Sporades was called 
the Icarian Sea, from the Island Icaria, one of 
the Sporades. The origin of the name of Zge- 
an is uncertain; some derive it from Ageus, 
the king of Athens, who threw himself into it ; 
others from Atgea, a. queen of the Amazons, 
who perished there; others from ge in Eu- 
bea ; and others from aiyi¢, a squall, on account 
of its storms. : 

fie mus (Aiyatoc). . Vid. Alcea; No. 3. 

fEckiios (Alyadewc, 76 AiyaAewv dbpoc: now 
Skarmanga), a mountain in Attica, opposite Sal- 
amis, from which Xerxes saw the defeat of his 
fleet, B.C. 480.—[2. (7d Aiyadéov, now Mali), 


a mountain of Messenia, extending to Cory- 


phasium. ] ‘, 

icires, the goat islands, were three islands 
off the west coast of Sicily, between Drepanum 
and Lilybeum, near which the Romans gained 
a naval victory over the Carthaginians, and 
thus brought the first Punic war to an ‘end, 

*B.C. 241. The islands were Zgusa (Aiyotoca) 
or Capraria (now Favignana), Phorbantia (now 
Levanzo), and Hiera (now Maretimo). 

JQGERIA or Eeria, one of. the Camene in 
Roman mythology, from whom Numa received 
his instructions respecting the forms of worship 
which he introduced. The grove in which the 
king had his interviews with the goddess, and 
in which a well gushed forth from a dark re- 
cess, was dedicated by him to the Camene. 
The Roman legends point out two distinct 
places sacred to Augeria, one near Aricia, and 
the other near Rome, at the Porta Capena, in 
the valley now called Caparella. Aigeria was 
regarded as a prophetic divinity, and also as the 
giver of life, whence she was invoked by preg- 
nant women. [Niebuhr places the grove of 
Egeria below S. Balbina, near the baths of Car- 
acalla. ~ Wagner, in a dissertation on this sub- 
ject, is in favor of the Valley of Caffarella, some 
few miles from the present gate of S. Sebastian. ] 

Zicusta. Vid. Seersa. 

Zicrestus. Vid. ACESTEs. 

Zicnus (Aiyetc). 1. Son of Pandion and king 
of Athens. He had no children by his first two 
wives, but he afterward begot Tursrus by 
J®thra at Treezen. When Theseus had grown 
up to manhood, he went to Athens and defeated 
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the fifty sons of his uncle Pallas, who had made 
war upon /&geus, and had deposed him. Ag- 
eus was now restored. When Theseus went to 
Crete to deliver Athens from the tribute it had 
to pay to Minos, he promised his father that on 
his return he would hoist white sails as a signal 
of his safety. On approaching the coast of At- 
tica he forgot his promise, and his father, per- 
ceiving the black sail, thought that his son had 
perished, and threw himself into the sea, which, 
according to some traditions, received from this 


event the nate of the Agean. ASgeus was one ~ 


of the eponymous heroes of Attica; and one of 
the Attic tribes (Ai géis) derived its name from 
him.—2. The eponymous hero of the phyle 
called the Agide at Sparta, som of Golycus, 
and grandson of Theras, the founder of the col- 
ony in Thera. All the Avgeids were believed 
to be Cadmeans, who formed a settlement at 
Sparta previous to the Dorian conquest. 

Aicim ‘Aiyerai, Aiyaiac), a small town imLa- 
conia, not far from Gythium, the Augie of Ho- 
mer (J1., i1., 583). 

ANGIALE .or ANGYALBA (AlyidAn, AiyidAeca), 
daughter of Adrastus and Amphithea, or of 
fHgialeus, the son of Adrastus, whence she is 
called Adrastine. She was married to Diome- 
des, who, on his return from 'Proy, found her 
living in adultery with Cometes. The hero at- 
tributed this misfortune to the anger of Venus 
(Aphrodite), whom he had wounded in the war 
against Troy : when A%giale threatened his life, 
he fled to Italy. 

ANGIALEA, ADeiXtos. Vid. Acuata; SIcyon. 

ANcikievs (Aiyadetbc). 1. Son of Adrastus, 
the only one among the Epigoni that fell in the 
waragainst Thebes. Vid. Aprasrus.—2. Son 
of Inachus and the Oceanid Melia, from whom 
the part of Peloponnesus afterward called Acha- 
ia [was fabled to have] derived its name Agia- 
lea: he is said to have been the first king of 
Sicyon.—3. Son of Alétes, and brother of Me- 
dea, commonly called Absyrtus. 

fEcipes (Aiyeidnc), a patronymic from g- 
eus, especially his son Theseus. 

fEciLa (7a AiyiAa), a town of Laconia, with 
a temple of Ceres (Demeter). 

Jacttin (Aiyiria: Aiyiteic). 1. A. demus 
of Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, cele- 
brated for its figs.—2. (Now Cerigotto), an island 
between Crete and Cythera.—3. [Adgilia (Alyé- 
ieva, Hdt.).] An island west of Eubea and op- 
posite Attica. . ’ 

Ecinius (Alyiwioc), the mythical ancestor of 
the Dorians, whose king he was when they were 
yet inhabiting the northern parts of Thessaly. 
Involved in a war with the Lapithe, he called 
Hercules to his assistance, and promised him 
the third part of his territory if he delivered 
him from his enemies. ‘The Lapithe were con- 
quered. Hercules did not take the territory for 
himself, but left it to the king, who was to pre- 
serve it for the sons of Hercules. A‘gimius 
had two sons, Dymas and Pamphylus, who mi- 
grated to Peloponnesus, and were regarded as 
the ancestors of two branches ofthe Doric race 
(Dymanes and Pamphylians), while the third 
branch derived its name from Hyllus (Hylle- 
ans), the son of Hercules, who had been adopt- 
ed by Aigimius. There existed in antiquity an 
epic poem called Atgimius, which described the 
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war of Augimius and Hercules against the Lap- 
ithe. - 

cinirvs (Alyipoupoc, Agimori Are, Plin., 
and probably the Are. of Virg., Ain., i., 108; 
now Zowamour or Zembra), a lofty island, sur- 
rounded by cliffs, off the African coast, at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Carthage. 

FEeina (Alyeva: Aiywwgrng: now Eghina), a 
rocky island in the middle of the Saronic Gulf, 
about two hundred stadia in circumference. . It 
was originally called Ginone or Ginopia, and is 


- gaid to have obtained the name of Avgina from 


gina, the daughter of the river-god Asopus, 
who was carried to the island by Jupiter (Zeus), 
and there bore him a son, /Zacus. As the island 
had then no inhabitants, Jupiter (Zeus) changed 
the ants into men (Myrmidones), over whom 
f®acus ruled. Vid. ASacus. It was first colo- 
nized by Achwans, and afterward by Dorians 
from Epidaurus, whence the Doric dialect and 
customs prevailed in the island. It was at first 
closely connected with Epidaurus, and was sub- 
ject to the Argive Phidon, who is said to have 
established a silver mint in the island. It early 
became a place of great commercial importance, 
and its silver coinage was the standard in most 
of the Dorian states. In the sixth century B.C. 
/Sgina became independent, and for a century 
before the Persian war was a prosperous and 
powerful state. The Alginetans fought with 
thirty ships against the fleet of Xerxes at the 
battle of Salamis, B.C. 480, and are allowed to 
have distinguished themselves above all the 
other Greeks by their bravery. After this time 
its power declined. In B.C. 429 the Athenians 
took possession of the island and expelled its 
inhabitants, and though a portion of them were 
restored by Lysander in B.C. 404, the island 
never recovered its former prosperity. .In the 
northwest of the island there was a city of the 
same name, which contained the AvJacéum or 
temple of Zacus, and on a hill in the northeast 
of the island was the celebrated temple of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) Panhellenius, said to have been built 
by Afacus, the ruins of which are still extant. 
The sculptures which occupied the tympana of 
the pediment of this temple were’ discovered in 
1811, and are now preserved at-Munich. In 
the half century preceding the Persian war, and 
for a few years afterward, gina was the chief 
seat of Greek art > the most eminent artists of 
the Avginetan school were Catton, ANaxaco- 
ras, Gravctas, Simon, and Onatas. 

[#cina (Aiyiwa), daughter of Asopus, and 
mother of Avacus, qg. v. and foregoing article.] 

/fictneta Paunus:’ Vid. Pautus Alernera. 

Hcinium (Aiyiviov: Aiyivietc : now. Stagus), 
a town of the Tymphei in Thessaly, on the con- 
fines of Athamania. { 

Acidcuus (Alyioyoc), a surname of Jupiter 
(Zeus), because he bore the egis. 

AEciran (Atyinav), that is, Goat-Pan, was, 
according to some, a being distinct from Pan, 
while others regard him as identical with Pan. 
His story appears to be of late origin. Vid. Pan. 

fEcieLanctus Mons (76 AiyimAaykrav dpoc), 
@ mountain in Megaris. 

fEcina (Alyerpa: Alyewpdérnyc), formerly Hy- 
peresia (‘Yreoyoia), a towmin Achaia on a steep 
hill, with a sea-port about twelve stadia from 
the town. Vid. Alam, No. 1. 
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[ainvs (Alyerpoc), a village in the island of 
Lesbos, supposed by some scholars to be the 
town of Alolis alluded to by Herodotus under 
the name Aigirussa, but Herodotus says explic- 
itly that the towns there mentioned were on the 
main land.] 

~Barrissa (Alyipéecoa, Aiyipodoca), one of 
the cities of Hous in Asia Minor. ; 

Aicistuus (Aly:oGoc), son of Thyestes, who 
unwittingly begot him by his own daughter Pe- 
lopia. Immediately. after his birth he was ex- 
posed, but was saved by shepherds and suckled ~ 
by a goat (aig), whence his name. His uncle 
Atreus brought him up as his son. When Pe- 
lopia lay with her father, she took from him his 
sword, which she afterward gave to Ajgisthus. 
This sword was the means of revealing the 
crime of Thyestes, and Pelopia thereupon put 
an end to her own life. Adgisthus murdered 
Atreus, because he had ordered him to slay his 
father Thyestes, and he placed Thyestes upon 
the throne, of which he had been deprived by 
Atreus. Homer appears to know nothing of 
these tragic events; and we learn from him 
only that Avgisthus succeeded his father Thy- 
estes in a part of his dominions. According to 
Homer, A®gisthus took no part in the Trojan 
war, and during the absence of Agamemnon, 
the son of Atreus, Augisthus seduced his wife 
Clytemnestra. ®gisthus murdered Agamem- 
non on his return home, and reigned seven 
years over Mycene. In the eighth, Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon, avenged the death of 
his father by putting the adulterer to death. 
Vid. AGAMEMNON, CLYTEMNESTRA, ORESTES. 

ffertuaius (Alyidaadsoc: now C. di S. Teo- 
doro), a promontory in Sicily, between Lily- 
baum and Drepanum, near which was the town 
Aigithallum. 

ANcirium (Atyitvov: near Varnakova, Leake), 
a town in Actoha, on the borders of Locris. 

Aicium (Alyiov: Aiylet¢: now Vostitza), a 
town of Achaia, and the capital after the de- 
struction of Helice. The meetings of the 
Achean’ League were held at Avgium in a grove 
of Jupiter (Zeus), called Homarium. 

ANGLE (A‘yAn), that is, “ Brightness” or “ Splen- 
dor,” is the name of several mythological fe- 
males, such as, 1. Phe daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Neera, the most beautiful of the Naiads.— 
2. A sister of Phaéthon.—3. One of the Hesper- 
ides.—4. A nymph beloved by Theseus, for 
whom he forsook Ariadne.—5. One of the 
daughters of Ausculapius. 

Mereres (AiyAqrne), that is, the radiant god, 
a surname of Apollo. 

AicocERUS (Alyoxepwc), a Surname of Pan, 

descriptive of his figure with the horns ofa 
goat, but more commonly the name of one of 
the signs of the Zodiac, Capricornus. 
_ £cos-Porimos (Aiyo¢ roraude [more usually 
in good authors, Aiyo¢ worayoé ; in Latin writers, 
figos Flumen: Atyocrotapirnc]), the “goat's 
river;” a small river, with a town of the same 
name on it, [now probably Galata], in the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus, flows into the Hellespont. 
Here the Athenians were defeated by Lysander, 
B.C. 405. 

AlcostuENA (Alyéobeva: Aiyoobevete: Aiyo- 
abevirne), a town in Megaris, on the borders of 
| Beotia, with a sanctuary of Melampus. 
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‘ZEcus and Rosciiuvus, two chiefs of the ‘Allo- 
broges, who had served Cesar with fidelity in 
the Gallic war, deserted to Pompey in Greece 
(B.0,48) Met gs aes ” 

‘Zictsa. Vid. cates: ' ; 

2cyrsus or AicyYsus, a town of Mesia on 
the-Danube. i‘ pe. Nhe his 

‘(Hevprius (Aiyirryo¢), an’ Ithacan hero, of 
noble descent and much experience, who open- 
ed the first assembly of the people called-after 
the departure of Ulysses for Troy.] ~ 
 Aeyrrus (Aiyurtoc), a son of Belus and An- 
ehinoe or Achiroe,,and twin-brother of Danaus. 
Belus assigned Libya to Danaus, and Arabia to 
Egyptus, but the latter subdued the country of 
the. Melampodes, which he called Egypt, after 
his own name. /gyptus by his several wives 
had fifty sons, and:his' brother Danaus fifty 
daughters. Danaus had reason to fear the sons 
of his brother, and fled with his daughters to 
Argos in Peloponnesus. Thither he was fol- 
lowed by the sons of Augyptus, who demanded 
his daughters for their wives, and promised 
faithful alliance. Danaus complied with+their 
request, and distributed his daughters among 
them, but to each.of.them he gave a dagger, 
with which they were’ to kill their husbands in 
the bridal night: All the'sons of Algyptus were 
thus murdered, with the excption of Lynceus, 
who was saved by Hypermnestra.' The Danaids 
buried the heads of their murdered husbands in 
Lerna, and their bodies outside the town, and 
were afterward purified of their crime by Mi- 
nerva (Athena) and Mercury (Hermes) at the 
command of Jupiter (Zeus). ; 

ficyetus (7 Alyurtoc: Aiytrrcoc, gyptius : 
now Egypt), a country in the northeastern cor- 
ner of Africa, bounded on the north by the Med- 
iterranean, on the east by Palestine, Arabia Pe- 
trea, and the Red Sea,.on the south by Ethiopia, 
the division between the two countries being at 
the First or Little Cataract of the Nile; close to 
Syene (now Assouan; lat. 24°.8"), and on the 
west by the Great. Libyan, Desert. 
extent usually assigned to the country ; but it 
would be more’ strictly,correct to define it as 
that part of the-basin of the Nile which lies be- 
low the First Cataract. not . 

1. Physical Description of Egypt.—The River. 
Nile, flowing from south to north through a nar- 
row valley, encounters, in lat. 24°-8’, a natural 


barrier, composed of two islands (Phile and Ele-- 


phantine),.and between them a bed of sunken 
rocks, by which it is made to fall in a series 
of cataracts, or rather rapids (rad Karddovura, 6 
pxpoc Katappaxrnc, Catarrhactes Minor, com- 
pare Cararruactes), which have always been 
regarded as the southern limit assigned by na- 
ture to Egypt. - The river flows due north be- 
tween two ranges of hills, so near each other 
as to leave scarcely any cultivable land, as far 
as Silsilis (now Jebel Selseleh), about forty miles 
below. Syene, where the valley is enlarged by 
the western range of. hills retiring from the 
river. Thus the Nile flows for about five hund- 
red miles, through a valley whose average 
breadth is about seven miles, between hills 
which in one place (west of Thebes) attain the 
height of ten or twelve hundred feet above the 
sea, to a point some few miles below Memphis, 
where the. western range of hills runs to the 
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northwest, and the eastern range strikes off to 


the east, and the river divides into branches ~ 
(seven in ancient time, but now only two), which 


. flow through a low alluvialland, called, from its 


shape, -* Delta, into the Mediterranean. ‘To 
this valley and Delta ‘must’ be added the coun- 


‘try round the great natural lake Meris (now. 


Birket-el-Keroun), called Nomos Arsinoites (now 
Faioum), lying northwest of Heracleopolis, and 
connected with the Valley of the Nile by a break 
in the western range of hills.. The whole dis- 
trict thus described. is periodically laid under 
water by the overflowing of the Nile from April 
to October. The river, in subsiding, leaves be- 
hind a rich deposit of fine mud, which .forms 
the soil of Egypt. All beyond the reach of the 
inundation is rock or sand. Hence Egypt was 
called the ‘Gift of the Nile.” . The extent of 
the cultivable land of Egypt is in the Delta about 
4500 square miles, in the valley about 2255, in 
Faioum about 340, and in all about 7095 square 
miles. The outlying portions of ancient Egypt 
consisted of three cultivable valleys (called Oa- 
ses), in the midst of the Western or Libyan 
Desert, a valley in the western range of hills on- 
the west of the Delta, called Nomos Nitriotes 
from the Natron Lakes which it contains, some 
settlements on the coast of the Red Sea, and in 
the: mountain passes between it and the Nile, 
and a strip of coast.on the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending east as far as Rhinocolura (now El- 
Arish), and west as far (according-to some of 
the ancients) as the Catabathmus Magnus (long. 
about 25° 10’ E.). The only'river of Egypt is 
the Nile. Vid. Nitus. A great artificial canal 
(the Bahr-Yussouf, i. €., Joseph’s Canai) runs 
parallel to the river, at the distance of about six 
miles, from Diospolis Parva, in the Thebais, to 
a point on the west mouth of the river about 
half way between Memphis and the sea. Many 
smaller canals were cut. to regulate the irriga- 
tion of the country. A canal from the eastern 
mouth of the Nile to the head: of the: Red Sea 
was commenced under the native kings, and 
finished by Darius, son of. Hystaspes. There 
were several:lakes in the-country, respecting 
which vid. Meris, Marzoris, Buros, Tanis, 
Sirponts, and Lacus Amarr... + ‘ 
2. Ancient History.—At the earliest period to 
which civil history reaches back, Egypt was 
inhabited by’a highly civilized agricultural peo- 
ple, under a settled monarchical government, 
divided*into castes, the highest of which was 
composed of the priests, who were the minis- 
ters of a religion based ona pantheistic worship 
of nature, and having for its sacred symbols not 
only images, but also living animals and even 
plants.. The priests were also in possession of 
all the literature and science of the country, and 
all the employments based upon such knowl- 
edge. The other castes were, second, the sol- 
diers; third, the husbandmen; fourth, the art- 
ificers and tradesmen; and last, held in great 
contempt, the shepherds or herdsmen, poulter- 
ers, fishermen, and servants. The Egyptians 
possessed a written language, which appears to 
have had affinities with both the great families 
of Language, the Semitic. and-the Indo-Euro- 
pean;’and the priestly easte had, moreover, 
the exclusive knowledge of a sacred system of 
writing, the characters of which are known by 
17 
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the name of Hueroglyphics, in contradistinction 
to which the common characters are called En- 
chorial (i..€., of the country). They were-ac- 
quainted with all the processes of manufacture 
which are essential to a highly civilized com- 
‘munity: they had made great advances in the 
fine arts, especially architecture and sculpture 
(for in painting their progress was impeded by 
a want of knowledge of perspective); they were 
deterred from commercial enterprise by the poli- 
¢y of the priests, but they obtained foreign pro- 
ductions to a great extent, chiefly through the 
Pheenicians, and at.a later period they engaged 
in maritime expeditions: in science they do not 
seem to have advanced so far as some have 
thought, but their religion led them to cultivate 
astronomy and its application to chronology, and 
the.nature of their country made a knowledge 
of geometry (in its literal sense) indispensable, 
and their application of its principles to architect- 
ure is attested by their extant edifices. ‘There 
can be little doubt that the origin of this remark- 
able people and of their early civilization is to 
be traced to the same Asiatic source as the 
early civilization of Assyria and India. The 
ancient history of Egypt may be divided into 
four great periods’: (1.) From the earliest times 
to its conquest by Cambyses ; during which it 
was ruled by a succession of native princes, into 
the difficulties of whose history this is not the 
place to inquire. The last of them, Psammen- 
itus, was conquered and dethroned by Cambyses 
in B.C. 525, when Egypt became a province of 
the Persian empire. During this period Egypt 
was but little knowm to the Greeks: The Ho- 
meric poems show some: slight acquaintance 
with the country and its river (which is-also 
ealled Aiyurroc, Od:, xiv., 25), and refer to the 
wealth and splendor of ‘‘ Thebes with the Hund- 
red Gates.’? In the latter part of the period 
learned men among the Greeks began to travel 
to Egypt for the sake of studying its institu- 
tions : among others, it was visited by Pythag- 
oras, Thales, and Solon: (2.) From the Persian 
conquest in'B.C. 525, to the transference of their 
dominion to the Macedonians in B.C: 332. This 
period was one of almost constant struggles be- 
‘tween the Egyptians and their conquerors, until 
B.C. 340, -when Nectanebo II., the last- native 
ruler of Egypt, was defeated by Darius Ochus. 
It was during this period that the Greeks acquir- 
.ed a considerable knowledge of Egypt. -In the 
wars between Egypt and Persia, the two leading 
states of Greece, Athens and Sparta, at different 
times assisted the Egyptians, according to the 
state of their relations to each other and to Per- 
sid; and, during the intervals of those. wars, 
Egypt was visited by Greek historians and phi- 
losophers, such-as Hellanicus, Herodotus, An- 
axagoras, Plato, and others, who brought back 
to Greece the knowledge of the country which 
they acquired from the priests and through per- 
sonal observation. (3.) The dynasty of Mace- 
donian kings, from the accession of Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, in B.C. 323, down to B.C. 30, 
when Egypt became a province of the Roman 
empire. When Alexander invaded Egypt in B. 
C. 332, the country submitted to him without a 
struggle ; and, while he left it behind him to re- 
turn to the conquest of Persia, he conferred upon 
* it the a benefit that was in his power, by 
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giving orders for the building of Alexandrea. In 
the partition of the empire of Alexander after 
his death in B.C. 323, Egypt-fell to the share 
of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who assumed the 
title of king in B.C. 306, and founded the dynas- 
ty of the. Ptolemies, under whom the country 
greatly flourished, and became the chief seat of 


| Greek learning. But soon:came the period of 
decline. 


Wars with the adjacent kingdom of 
Syria, and the vices, weaknesses, and dissen- 
sions of the royal family, wore out the state, 
till in B.C.'81 the Romans were called upon to 
interfere in the disputes for the crown, and in 
B.C. 55 the dynasty of the Ptolemiés came to 
be entirely dependent on Roman protection, and 
at last, after the battle of Actium and the death 
of Cleopatra, who was the last of the Ptolemies, 
Egypt was made a Roman province, B.C. 30. 
(4.) Egypt under the Romans, down to its con- 
quest by the Arabs in A.D. 638. Asa Roman 
province, Egypt was one of the most flourish- 
ing portions of the empire. The fertility of its 
soil, and its position between Europe and Ara- 
bia and India, together with the possession of 
such a port as Alexandrea, gave it the full bene- 
fit of the two great sources of wealth, agricul- 
ture and commerce. Learning continued to 
flourish at Alexandrea, and the patriarchs of the 
Christian Church in that city became so power- 
ful as to contend for supremacy with those of 
Antioch, Constantinople, and Rome, while a 
succession of teachers, such.as Origen and 
Clement of Alexandrea, conferred real lustre 
on the’ ecclesiastical annals of the country. 
When the Arabs made their great inroad upon 
the Eastern empire,.the geographical position 


‘of Egypt naturally caused it to fall an imme- 
diate victim to that attack, which its wealth 


and the peaceful character of its inhabitants, in- 
vited. . It was: conquered by Amrou, the lieu- 
tenant of the Calif Omar, in A.D. 638. 

3. Political Geography.—From the earliest 
times the country was divided: into, (1.) The 
Delta, or Lower Egypt (ro AégAra, 7 Kétw yoépa, 
now El-Bahart, El- Kebit) ; (2.) The Heptanomis, 
or Middle Egypt (Exravoyic, 7 weragd. yOpa, now 
Mesr Mostan) ; (3.) The Thebais, or Upper Egypt 
(Onbatc, 7 dvw yopa, now Said): and it-was fur- 
ther subdivided into thirty-six nomes or govern- 
ments. [Under the Ptolemies the number of 
nomes became enlarged, partly by reason of the 
new and improved state of things in that quar- 
ter of Egypt where Alexandrea was situated, 
partly by the addition of the Greater or Lesser 
Oasis to Egypt, and partly, also, by the altera- 
tions which an active commerce had produced 
along the borders of the Sinus Arabicus. A 
change also took place about this same period 
in’ the three main divisions of the country. 
Lower Egypt now no longer confined itself to 
the limits of the Delta, but had its extent’en- 
larged by the addition of some of the neighbor- 
ing nomes. In like manner, Upper Egypt, or 
the Thebais, received a portion of what had 
formerly been included within the limits of Mid- 
dle Egypt, so that eventually but seven nomes 
remained to this last-mentioned section of the 
country, which, therefore, received the name 
of Heptanomis. 'The number of nomes became 
still further ‘inereased, at a subsequent period, 
by various subdivisions of the older ones. At 
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a. still later period we hear little more of the 
nomes. A new division of ‘the ‘country took 
place under-the Eastern empire. An imperial 
prefect exercised sway not. énly over Egypt, 
but also over Libya as far as Cyrene, while a 
Comes Militaris had charge of the forces. From 
this time the whole of Middle Egypt, preyious- 
ly named Heptanomis, bore the name of Arcadia, 
in honor of Arcadius, eldest son of Theodosius. 
‘ A new province had also arisen, a considerable 
time before this, called Augustamnica, from its 


lying chiefly along the Nile. It comprised the 


eastern half of the Delta, together with a por- 
tion of Arabia, as far as the Arabian Gulf, and 
also the. cities on the Mediterranean as far as 
the frontiers of. Syria. Its capital was Pelu- 
sium.] Respecting the Oases, vid. Ousis. 

fers (Alyus, Aiyttyc, Aiyvetc: near Ghior- 
gitza), a town of Laconia on the borders of Ar- 
cadia. : 

* Havana (AlAava: Aihavitne: now Akaba), a 
town on the northern arm of the Red Sea, near 
the Bahr-el-Akaba, whieh was called by the 
Greeks Aflanites, from the name.of the town. It 
is the Elath of the Hebrews, and one of the sea- 
ports of which Solomon possessed himself, to 
earry on trade with Ophir and the'remote East. 

fExia Gens, plebeian, the members of which 
are given under their surnames, Gattus, Lamta, 
Pertvus, Sesanus, Stito, Tusero. 

JBLIA, a name: given to Jerusalem after its 
restoration by the Roman emperor Aulius Ha- 
drianus. 2 

{itia, a name of females of the Avlia gens. 
1. Wife of Sulla.—2. Pztina, of the family of 
the Tuberos, and wife of the Emperor Claudius. 
She was, repudiated by him in order to make 
way for Messalina.] 

A@LIinuS, Cuaupivs, was born at Preneste 
in Italy, and lived at Rome about the middle of 
the third century of the Christian era. Though 
an Italian, he spoke and wrote Greek as well as 
anative Athenian. He never married, and lived 
to the age of sixty. Two of his works have 
come down to us: one.a collection of miscel- 
laneous history (Ilov«iAy ‘Ioropia), in fourteen 
books, commonly called Varia Historia ; .and 
the other a work on the peculiarities of animals 
(Hepi Zowv idtotnroc), imseventeen books, com- 
monly catled De Animalium Natura. .'The for- 
mer work contains short narrations and anec- 
dotes, historical, biographical, antiquarian, &c., 
selected from various authors, generally with- 
out their names being given, and on a great 
variety of subjects. ‘The latter work is of the 
same kind, scrappy and gossipping. It is part- 
ly collected from older writers, and partly the 
result of his own observations both in Italy and 
abroad. There are also attributed to him twen- 
ty letters on husbandry CAypotxecal "Excoroat), 
written in a rhetorical style and of no value.— 
Editions: Of the Varza Historia, by Perizonius, 
Leyden, 1701; by Gronovius, Leyden, 1731 ; 
and by Kihn, Leipsic, 1780. Of the De Ani- 
malium Natura, by Gronovius, London, 1744; 
by, J. Schneider, Leipsic, 1784; and by Fr. Ja- 
cobs, Jena, 1832. Of the Letters, by Aldus 
Manutius, in the Collectio Epistolarum Graca- 
rum, Venice, 1499, 4to. 1 ii 

(4Ex1anus, Lucius, one of the thirty tyrants 
under the Roman empire, about 267 A.D., who 
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assumed the imperial purple in Gaul, but was 
killed by his own soldiers. ] 4 
_ 4iu1anus Mrccivs, an ancient physician, who 
must have lived in the second century after 
Christ, as he is:mentioned by Galen as the 
oldest of his tutors. : 

irianus Tacricus, a Greek writer, who'lived 
in Rome and wrote a work on the Military Tac- 
tics of the Greeks (Ilept Stparnyixév Tékewv 
‘EAAnvixov), dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian. 
He also gives a brief account of the constitu- 
tion of a Roman army at that time.— Editions : 
By Franciscus Robortellus, Venice, 1552; and 
by Elzevir, Leyden, 1613. ‘ 

AELLO, One of the Harpies. Vid. Harpyra. - 

AxELLOpus (’AeAAdrove), a surname of Iris, the 
messenger of the gods, by which she is described 
as swift-footed as a stor ' 


ius Paulus, who fell in the battle of Cann, was 
the wife of Scipio Africanus I. and the mother 
of the celebrated Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi.—2. Aimilia Lepida. Vid. Lepipa.— 
3. A Vestal virgin, put to death B.C. 114 for 
having violated her vows upon several occa- 
sions. 

Emit Gens, one of the most ancient patri- 
cian gentes at Rome, said to have been descend-, 
ed from Mamercus, who received the name of 
Emilius on account of the persuasiveness of 
his language (dv’ ainwdiav Adyov). This Mamer- 
cus is represented by some as the son of Py- 
thagoras, and by others as the son of Numa. 
The most distinguished members of the gens 
are given under their surnames, Barsuxa, Lep- 
1pus, Mamercus or Mamercinus, Parus, Pav- 
Lus, Reeittus, Scaurvs. 

fEmitis Via, made by M. Aumilius Lepidus, 
cos. B.C. 187, continued the Via Flaminia from 
Ariminum, and traversed the heart of Cisalpine 
Gaul through Bononia, Mutina; Parma, Placen- 
tia (where it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum. It 
was subsequently continued as far.as Aquileia. 

fEmiuianus. 1. The son of L. Aumilius Pau- 
lus Macedonicus, was adopted by P. Cornelius 
Scipio, the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
and was thus called P. Cornelius Scipio Aimil- 
ianus Africanus. . Vid. Scrr1o.—2. The govern- 
or of Pannonia and Meesia in thé reign of Gal- 
lus, was proclaimed emperor by his soldiers in 
A.D. 253, but was slain by. them after reigning 
a few months.—3. One of the thirty tyrants 
(A.D. 259-268), assumed the purple in Egypt, 
but was taken prisoner-and strangled by order 
of Gallienus. gee 

fEmitivs Prosus. Vid. Neros, CorneEvivs. 

[4Emép@ Insutm. Vid. Hamop2.] s 

/Buonk or EmGna (now Laibach), a fortified 
town in Pannonia, and an important Roman 
colony, said to have been built by the Argonauts. 

/Bninta, also called Prrnicusa and [njriue 
(now Ischia),-a voleanic island off the coast of 
Campania, at the entrance of the Bay of Na- 
ples, under which the Roman poets represent- 
ed Typhoeus as lying. 

JEnba (Alveca: Alvevete, Aiverdryc), a town 
in Chalcidice, on the Thermaic Gulf.—[2. inéa 
Vetus, a city near the Achelous, in Acarnania, 
in Strabo’s time destroyed: further south was 
ZEnéa Nova, now in ruins, near Paléo Catouna.] 

Zinexves (Alvecddns), a patronymic from 
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#neas, given to his son Aseanius or ulus, and 
to those who were believed to be descended 
from him, such as Augustus, and the Romans 
in general. ' . 

, Aanéas (Alvetac). 1. Homeric Story. A®neas 
was the son of Anchises and Venus (Aphrodite), 
and born on Mount Ida. On his father’s side 
he was a great-grandson of Tros, and thus near- 


ly related to the royal house of Troy, as Priam, 


himself was a grandson of Tros. He was ed 
cated from his infancy at Dardanus, in the hous 
of Alcathous, the husband of his sister. At firs' 
he took no part in the Trojan war; and ah : 


¥, 


not till Achilles attacked him on Mou 


and drove away his flocks, that he led his Dar- 


danians against the Greeks. Henceforth he 
great bulwarks of the Tro- 
ks, and Aineas appears 
] On more than one 
occasion he is § d in battle by-the gods: 
Venus (Aphrodite) carried him off when he was 
wounded by Diomedes, and Neptune (Poseidon), 
when he was on the point of perishing by the 
hands of Achilles. Homer makes no allusion 
to the emigration of Aineas after the capture 
of Troy, but, on the contrary, he evidently con- 
ceives Auneas and his descendants as reigning 
at Troy after the extinction of the house of 
Priam.—Later Stories. The later stories pre- 
sent the greatest variations respecting the con- 
duct of Awneas at the capture of Troy and in 
the events immediately following. Most ac- 
counts, however, agree that after the city had 
fallen, he withdrew to Mount Ida with his friends 
and the images of the gods, especially that of 
Pallas (the Palladium); and that from thence 
he crossed. over to Europe, and finally settled in 
Latium in Italy, where he became the ancestral 
hero of the Romans. A description of the wan- 
derings of A‘neas before he reached Latium, 
and of the various towns and temples he was 
believed to have founded during his wander- 
ings, is given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(i., 50, &c.); whose account is, on the whole, the 
same as the’one followed by Virgil in his Aneid, 
although the latter makes various embellish- 
ments-and additions, some of which, such as 
his landing at Carthage and meeting with Dido, 
are irreconcilable with mythical chronology. 
From Pallene, where Avneas stayed the winter 
after the taking of Troy, he sailed with his com- 
panions to Delos, Cythera, Boie in Laconia, 
Zacynthus, Leucas, Actium, Ambracia, and to 
Dodona, where he»met the Trojan’ Helenus. 
From Epirus he sailed across the Ionian Sea to 
Italy, where he landed at the Iapygian promon- 
tory. Thence he crossed over to Sicily, where 
he met the Trojans, Elymus and Avgestus (Aces- 
tes), and built the towns of Elyme and Aigesta. 
From Sicily he sailed back’ to Italy, landed in 
the port of Palinurus, came to the Island of 
Leucasia, and at last to the coast of Latium. 
Various signs pointed out this place as the end 
of his wanderings, and he and his Trojans ac- 
cordingly settled in Latium. The place where 
they had landed was called Troy, Latinus, 
king of the Aborigines, prepared for war, but 
afterward concluded an alliance with the stran- 
gers, gave up to them part of his dominions, and 
with their assistance conquered the Rutulians. 
ineas sepans the town of Lavinium, called 
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| after Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, whom he 
married; A new war then followed between 
Latinus and Turnus, in which both chiefs fell, 
whereupon Auneas: became sole ruler of the 
Aborigines and Trojans, and both nations were 
united inte.one, Soon after this Aneas fell in a 
battle with the Rutulians, who were assisted 
by Mezentius, king of the Etruscans. As his 
body was not found after the battle, it was be- 
‘lieved that it had been carried up to heaven, 
that he had perished in the River Numicius. 
The Latins ae or monument to him, with 
the inscription To the father and native god. 
Vin gil re resents Auneas landing in Italy seven 
years after the fall of Troy, and comprises all 
the events in Italy from the landing to the death 


LofTurnus, within the space of twenty days. 


The story of the descent of the Romans from 
the’ Trojans through Auneas was believed at an 
éarly period, but probably rests on no historical 
‘foundation.—2. A.ntas Sitviuvs, son of Silvius, 
and grandson of Ascanius, is the third in the list 
of the mythical kings of Alba in Latium : the Sil- 
-vil regarded him as the founder of their house. 

JEnzas Gazmus, so called from Gaza, his 
birth-place, flourished A.D. 487. He was at 
first a Platonist and a Sophist, but afterward 
became ‘a Christian, when hé composed a dia- 
logue, On the Immortality of the Soul, called 
Theophrastus.—Editions : By Barthius, Lips., 
1655 ; by Boissonade, Par., 1836. 

/Enias Tacricus, a Greek writer, may be the 
same as the Aineas of Stymphalus, the general 
of the Arcadians, B.C. 362 (Xen., Hell., vii., 3, 
§ 1); and he probably lived about that period. 
He wrote a work on the art of war, of which a 
portion only is preserved, commonly called Com- 
mentarius Poliorceticus, showing how a siege 
should be resisted. An epitome of the whole 
book was made by Cineas., (Cic., ad Fam., ix., 
25.)—Editions: By Ernesti, Lips., 1763; by 
Orelli, Lips., 1818. 

fEnEsipEmus (Aivyoidnuoc),acelebrated skep- 
tic, born at Cnosus in Crete, probably lived a 
little later than Cicero. He differed on many 
points from the. ordinary skeptics. -The grand 
peculiarity of his system was the attempt to 
unite skepticism with the earlier philosophy, to 
raise a positive foundation for it by accounting 
from the nature of things for the never-ceasing 
changes both in the material and spiritual world. 
None of the works of Ainesidemus have come 
down to us. To them Sextus Empiricus was 
indebted for a considerable part of his work.— 


[2. (Dor. Aivyjoidayoc), father of Theron, tyrant 
of Agrigentum. Vid.'Turron.] 

[4inta. Vid. Aanea.] 

Ainiines (Alvidvec, lon. ’Evijvec), an ancient 


Greek race, originally near Ossa, afterward in 
southern Thessaly, between Cita and Othrys, 
on the banks of the Sperchéus. 

[4En1 Pons (now Innsbruck), a town of Retia, 
on the Acnus:] 

“Enus (Alvog: Alvioc, Aividtgc: now Eno), 
an ancient town in Thrace, near the mouth of 
the Hebrus, mentioned in the Iliad. It was col- 
onized by the Aolians of Asia Minor. Virgil 
(4in., iii, 18) supposes Aunos to have been built 
by Aneas, but he confounds it with Ainra’in 
Chaleidice. Under the Romans Awnos was a 
free town, and a place of importance. 
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ZEnus (now Inn), a river in Retia, the bound- 
ary between Retia and Noricum. pio 

Hoes or ASciy (AloAei¢), one of the chief 
branches of the Hellenic race, supposed to be 
descended from ASolus, the son of Hellen. Vid. 
Mioxus, No: 1. “They originally dwelt in Thes- 
saly, from whence they spread over various 
parts of Greece, and also settled in A®olis in 
Asia Minor, and in the Island of Leszos. 

AGLI a Instium (ai AiéAov-vpcoe: now Lipari 
Fslands), a group of islands northeast of sicily | 
where Zolus, the god of the winds, reigned. | 
Homer (Od., x.,.1) mentions only one .®olian 
island, and Virgil (4in., i, 52)‘ accordingly 
speaks of only one: Afolia (sc. insula), where | 
fEolus reigned, supposed to be Strongyle. or 
Lipara. These: islands were also called He~ 
Atl or Vulcanie, because Hephestus’ o¢ 

ulean was supposed to have had his workshop 
in one of them, called Hiera. (Virg., Ain., Vill,” 
415, seq.) They were also named Lipdrenses, 
from Lipara, the largest of them. The names 
of these islands were Lipara (now Liparz), Hiéra 
(new Volcano), Strongyle (now Stromboli), Phe- 
nicisa (now’ Felicudi), Ericisa (now Alicudz), 
Euonymus (now Panaria),. Didyme (now Sa- 
lina), Hicesia (now Lisea Bianca), Basilidia (now 
Basilizzo), Osteddes (now Ustica). 

ASOLIDES (AtoAidyc), a patronymic given to 
the sons of Avolus, as Athamas, Cretheus, Sis- 
yphus, Salmoneus, &c., and to his grandsons, 
as Cephalus, Ulysses, and Phrixus. [The name 
Asolides, applied by Virgil (4in., 6, 164) to Mi- 
senus, is supposed by some to have arisen from 
the legendary connection between the Aolian 
and Campanian Cume ; others suppose that, as 
Misenus: played upon a wind instrument, the 
poet, by a figurative genealogy, makes him the 
son of the wind-god olus. It is much more 
probable, however, that Virgil calls him Molides 
as indicating merely his descent from a mortal 
father named AXolus, the same, probably, with 
the one slain in battle with the Latins (4i7., 12, 
542, seq.).j Aolis is the patronymic of the fe- 
male descendants of Aolus, given to his daugh- 
ters Canace and Alcyone. » ; 

fEburs (AloAic) or AXGtXa, a district of Mysia 
I Asia Minor, was peopled by Aolian Greeks, 
whose cities extended from the ‘Troad along 
the shores of the gean to the River Hermus. 
In early times their twelve most important 
eities were independent, and formed a league, 
the members of which celebrated an annual 
festival (the Paraeolium) at Cyme. ‘The twelve 
cities comprising this league were Cytne, La- 
riss#, Neontichos, Temnus, Cilla, Notium, 
#Hgirisa, Pitane, Agee, Myrina; Grynéa, and 
Smyrna; but Smyrna subsequently became a 
member of the Ionian confederacy. (Herod., 
i., 149, seg.) These cities were subdued by 
Cresus, and were incorporated in the Per- 
sian empire on the conquest of Creesus by Cy- 
rus. , 

Abus (Afodoc). 1. Son of Hellen and the 
nymph Orseis, and brother of Dorus and Xu- 
thus. He was the ruler of Thessaly, and the 
founder of the Adolic branch of the Greek ha- 
tion. His children are said to have been very 
numerous; but the most ancient story men- 
tioned only four-sons, viz., Sisyphus, Athamas, 
Cretheus, and Salmoneus. The great extent 
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of country which this race occupied probably 
gave rise to the varying accounts about the 
number of his children.—2.' Son of Hippotes, or, 
according to others, of Neptune (Poseidon) and 
Arne, a descendant of the previous Zolus.. His 
story probably refers to the emigration of a 
branch of the Aolians to the west. His mother 
was carried to Metapontum in Italy, where she 
gave birth to Aolus and his brother Beotus. 
I Sag Sat afterward fled from Metapon- 
tum, and Solus went to some islands in the 
Ty nian Sea, which received from him the 
name of the Aolian Islands. © Here he reigned 
as a just and pious png, taught the natives the 
use of sails for ships, and foretold them the na- 
ture of the winds that were to rise. In these 
accounts AZolus, the father of the’ AZolian race, 
is placed in relationship with Avolus, the ruler 
‘and godaof the winds. In Homer, however, 
Eolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the god. 
nor the father of the winds, but merely the 
happy ruler of the ASolian Island, to whom Ju- 
iter (Zens) had given dominion over the winds, 
‘ich he 
pl 


ight soothe or excite according to his 

sure. (Od.,x., 1, seq.) This statement of 
Homer, and the etymology of the name of Ao-. 
lus from G20, led to Aolus being regarded in 
later times as the god and king of the winds, 
which he kept inclosed in a moutitain.’ It is, 
therefore, to him that Juno applies when she 
wishes to destroy the fleet of the Trojans. 
(Virg., 4in., i., 78.) ,The A®olian Island of Ho- 
mer was in later times believed to be Lipara 
or Strongyle, and was accordingly regarded as 
the place in which the god of the winds dwelt. 
Vid. Moria Insutz. 
fipea (Almera: Almedryc). 1. A town, in 
Messenia on the sea-coast, afterward Tuuria, 
[as Strabo says, but, according to Pausanias, 
the later Corons.]—2. A town in Cyprus, after- 
ward Sott. . ay 

Airy (Aizv), a town in Elis, situated on a 
height, as its name indicates. \ ria 

‘Alpyrus (Aimvroc). 1. A mythical king of 
Arcadia, from whom a part of the country was 
called Apytis.—2. Youngest son of the Hera- 
clid Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Mer- 
ope, daughter of the Arcadian king Cypselus. 
When his father and brothers were murdered 
during an insurrection, ASpytus alone, who was 
with his grandfather Cypselus, escaped the dan- 
ger. The throne of Cresphontes was, in the 
mean time, occupied by the Heraclid Polyphon-~ 
tes, who also forced Merope to become his wife. 
When Apytus had grown to manhood, he re- 
turned to his: kingdom, and put Polyphontes to 
death. From him the kings of Messenia were 
called AZpytids instead of the more general 
name Heracelids.—3. Son of Hippothous, king 
of Arcadia, and great-grandson of the, pytus 
mentioned first.—[4. Son of Neleus, grandson 
of Codrus, founder of Priene.] 

ZHqur, Aqvicdr1, Aquicéran, Alquicvwant, 
an ancient warlike people of Italy, dwelling in 
the, upper valley of the Anio, in the mountains 
formine the eastern boundary of Latium; and 
between the Latini, Sabini, Hernici, and Marsi. 
In conjunction with the Volsci, who were of 
the same race, they carried on constant hostili- 
‘ties with Rome, but were finally subdued in 
B.C. 302. One of their chief seats was Mount 
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Algidus, from which they were accustomed to 
make their marauding expeditions. 

ASqui Fauiscr.. Vid. Fareru. 

| Zaquimatium. Vid. Mauivs. 

[£auum Turicum. Vid. Eauus Tuticus.] 

[Airis (now Mont Venteux), a city of Galha 
Narbonensis, having an elevated and airy situa- 
tion.]), : , $ 

[AgRtas, an ancient king of Cyprus, who is 
said to have founded the temple of Venus (Aph- 
rodite) at Paphos. ] 

AbROPE (Aepor7), daughter of CatreusgKing 
of Crete, and grand-daughter of Minos. Her 
father, who had receivedgan oracle that he 
should lose his life by one 8 his children, gave 
her and her sister Clymene to Nauplius, who 
was to sell them in a foreign land. Aerope 
married Plisthenes, the’ son of Atreus, and be- 
came by him the mother. of Agamérnon and 
Menelaus. . After the death of Plisthenes, Aer- 
ope married Atreus; and her two sons, who 
were educated by Atreus, were generally be- 
lieved to be his sons. Aerope was faithless to 
Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. 

[Airopus (‘Agporoc), brother of Perdiccas, 
who was the first: Macedonian king of the race 
of Temenus,. B.C. 670.—2. Aéropus I., king of 
Macedonia, great-grandson of Perdiccas, father 
of Alcetas.—3. Aéropus II., king of Macedonia, 

uardian of Orestes, the son of Archelaus, whom 
he murdered, after reigning jointly with him for 
four years; after this he ruled for two years 
alone, and was then sueceeded by his son Pau- 
sanias. ] ; 

[Arérus Mons (now Trebusin), a mountain 
range of Illyricum, at the base of which flows 
the Aéus.] 

4iskcus (Aloakoc), son of Priam and Alex- 
irrhoé. He lived far from his father’s court, 
in the. solitude of mountain forests. Hespe- 
tia, however, the daughter of Cebren, kindled 
love in his heart, and on one occasion, while he 
was pursuing her, she was stung by a viper and 
died. sacus in his grief threw himself into 
the sea, and was changed by Tethys into an 
aquatic. bird. "This.is the story related by Ovid 
(Met., Xi., 761, seq:), but it-is told differently by 
Apollodorus, . Le 

ZEsar, the name of the deity among the 
Etruscans. 

| Zisar or Alisirzus (now Esaro), a river near 
a tleae in the country of the Brutti, in Southern 
taly. . } 

AX ScHINES (Aloyivyc). 1. The Athenian ora- 
tor, born B.C. 389, was the son of Atrometus 

‘and Glaucothea. According to Demosthenes, 
his political-antagonist, his parents were of dis- 
Teputable character, and not even citizens of 
Athens; but Auschines himself says that his 
father was descended from an honorable family, 
and lost his property during the Peloponnesian 
war. In his youth, Auschines appears to have 
assisted his father in his School; he next acted 
as secretary to Aristophon, and afterward to 
Eubulus.; he subsequently tried his fortune as 
an.actor, but was unsuccessful ; ‘and at length, 
after serving with distinction in the army, came 
forward as a public speaker, and soon acquired 
great reputation. In 347 he was-sent, along 
With Demosthenes, as one of the ten ambassa- 
dors to aegoliise a peace with Philip: from this 
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time he appears as the friend of the Macedoni- 
an party and as the opponent of Demosthenes. 
Shortly afterward Aischines formed one of the 
second embassy sentto Philip to receive the 
oath of Philip to the treaty which had been con- 
cluded: with the Athenians; but, as the delay 
of the ambassadors in obtaining the ratification 
had been favorable to the interests of Philip, 
Z@schines, on his: return to Athens, was ac- 
cused by Timarchus.. He evaded the danger by 


Ppneing forward a counter-accusation against 


imarchus (345), and by Showing that the mural 
conduct of his accuser was such that he had no 
right to speak before the people. The speech 
in which Auschines attacked Timarchus is still 
exiant: Timarchus was condemned, and us- 
chines gained a brilliant triumph. In 343, De- 
mosthenes renewed the charge against A‘schi- 
nes of treachery during his second embassy to 
Philip. This charge of Demosthenes (sept ma- 
parpecbeiac) was not spoken, but published as a 
memorial, and Adschines answered it in a sim- 
ilar memorial on the embassy (xepi wapampeo- 
6eiac), Which. was likewise published. Short- 
ly after the battle of Cheronéa, in 338, which 
gave Philip the supremacy in Greece, Ctesiphon 
proposed that Demosthenes should be rewarded 
for his services with a golden crown in the the- 
atre at the great Dionysia. Adschines availed 
himself of the illegal form in which this reward 
was proposed to be given to bring a charge 
against Ctesiphon on that ground; but he did 
not prosecute the charge till eight years later, 
330. The speech which he.deélivered on the 
occasion is extant, and was answered by De- 
mosthenes in his celebrated oration on the 
crown (epi otepavov). Auschines was defeat- 
ed, and withdrew from Athens. He went to 
Asia Minor, and at length established a school 
of eloquence at Rhodes. On one occasion he 
read to his audience in Rhodes his speech 
against Ctesiphon, [and, after receiving much 
applause, he was desired to read the speech of 
his antagonist. When he had done this, his 
auditors’ expressed. great admiration ; ‘ but,” 
exclaimed Agschines, ‘‘how much greater would 


have been your admiration if you had heard (De- 


mosthenes) himself!’?} From Rhodes he went 
to Samos, where he died in 314. Besides the 
three orations extant, we also possess twelve 
letters which are ascribed to Adschines, but 
which are the work of late sophists.— Editions. 
In the editions of the Attic orators (wid. Demos- 
THENES), and by Bremi, Zurich, 1823.—2. An 
Athenian phitosopher and rhetorician, and a 
disciple of Socrates. After the death of his 
master, he went to Syracuse; but returned to 
Athens after the expulsion-of Dienysius, and 
supported himself, receiving money for his in- 
structions. He wrote several dialogues, but 
the three which have come down to us under 
his name are not genuine.—Ediiions: By Fis- 
cher, Lips., 1786; by Bockh, Heidel., 1810; and 
in many editions of Plato:—3. Of Neapolis, a 
Peripatetic philosopher, who was. at the head 
of the Academy at Athens, together with Char- 
madas and Clitomachus, about B.C. 109.—4. OF 
Miletus, a contemporary of Cicero, and a dis- 
tinguished orator in the Asiatic style of elo- 
quence.—[5. A distinguished individual among 
the Eretrians, who disclosed to the Athenians 
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the treacherous designs of some of his country-, 


men, when the former had come to their aid 
against the Persians.—6. An Acarnanian, com- 
mander of a.company of light-armed troops in 
the retreat of the ten thousand under Xeno- 
phon.] » ws 

ZEscurion (Alicypiwy). 1. Of Syracuse, whose 
wife Pippa was one of the mistresses of Verres, 
and who was himself one of the scandalous in- 
struments of Verres.—2. An iambic poet, a na- 
tive of Samos. There was an epic poet of the 
same name, who was a native of Mytilene and 


a pupil of Aristotle, and who accompanied Alex-' 


ander on.some of his expeditions. He may 
perhaps be the same person as the Samian.— 
3. A native of Pergamus, and a physician in 
the second century after Christ, was one of 
Galen’s tutors. . 
fiscuyLus (Aloytioc). 1. The celebrated 
tragic poet, was born at Eleusis in Attica, B.C. 
525, so that he was thirty-five years of age at 
the time of the battle of Marathon, and contem- 
porary with Simonides and Pindar. His father 
Euphorion was. probably connected with the 
worship -of Ceres (Demeter), and schylus 
himself was, according to some, authorities, ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of this goddess. At the 
age of twenty-five (B.C. 499), he made his first 
appearance as a competitor for the prize of 
tragedy, without being successful. He, with 
his brothers Cynegirus and Aminius, fought at 
the battle of Marathon (490), and also at those 
of Salamis (480) and Platea (479). In 484 he 
gained the prize of tragedy ; and in 472 he gain- 
ed -the prize with the trilogy, of which the Per- 
se, the earliest of his extant dramas, was one 
piece. In 468 he was defeated ina tragic con- 
test by his younger rival, Sophocles; and he is 
said*in consequence to have quitted. Athens in 
disgust, and to have gone to the court of Hiero, 
king of Syracuse,-where he found Simonides, 
the lyric. poet. In 467 his friend and patron 
King Hiero died; and in 458 it appears that 
AZschylus was again at Athens, from the. fact 
that the trilogy of the Orestela was produced 
in that year.- In the same or the following 
year he again visited Sicily, and he died at 
Gela in 456, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
It is said that an eagle, mistaking the poet’s 
bald head for a stone, let.a tortoise fall upon it 
to break the shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, ac- 
carding to which ‘Aischylus was fated to die by 
a blow from heaven. The alterations made by 
Eschylas in the composition and dramatic rep- 
resentation of Tragedy- were so great, that he 
was considered by the Athenians as the father 
of it, just.as Homer was of Epic poetry and 
Herodotus ef History. Even the improve- 
ments and alterations introduced by his. suc- 
cessers were the natural results and sugges- 
tions of those of Auschylus. The first and prin- 
cipal alteration which he made was the intro- 
duction of a second actor (devrepaywrvioric), and 
the consequent formation of the dialogue prop- 
_ erly so called, and the limitation of the choral 
parts. The innovation was of course adopted 
by his contemporaries, Just as ZEéschylus him- 


self followed the example of Sophoctes, in sub-: 


sequently introducing. a third actor. But the 
improvements of AAschylus were not limited to 
the composition of tragedy: he added the re- 
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sources of art in its exhibition.. Thus he is 
said to have availed himself of the skill of Ag- 
atharchus, who painted for him the first scenes 
which had ever been drawn according to the 
principles of linear perspective. He also. fur- 
nished his actors with more suitable and mag-' 
nificent dresses, with significant and various 
masks, and with the thick-soled cothurnus, to 
raise'their stature to the height of heroes. He 
moreover bestowed so much attentionon the 
choral dances, that he is said tovhave invented 
various figures himself, and to have instructed 
the choristers in them without the aid of the 
regular ballet-masters. With him, also, arose 
the usage of representing at the same time/a_ 
trilogy of plays connected in subject, so that 
each formed one act, as it were, of a great whole, 
which might be compared with some/of Shaks- 
peare’s historical plays. Even before the: time 
of Auschylus, it had been customary to contend 
for the prize of tragedy with three plays exhibit- 
ed at the same time, but it was reserved for him 
to show how each of three tragedies might be 
complete in itself, and independent of the rest, 
and nevertheless form a part of an harmonious 
and connected whole. The only example still 
extant of such a trilogy is the Oresteia, as it 
was called. A satyrical play commonly follow- 
ed each tragic trilogy. Auschylus-is said to 
have written seventy tragedies. Of these only 
seven are extant, namely, the Persians, the 
Seven against Thebes, the Suppliants, the Pro-. 
metheus, the Agamemnon, the Choephori, and Eu- 
menides ; the last three forming, as already re- 
marked, the trilogy of the Oresteia._.The Per- 
sians was acted in 472, and the Seven against 
Thebes a year afterward. The Oresteia was rep- 
resented in 458; the Suppliants and the Pro- 
metheus were brought out some time between 
the Seven against Thebes and the Oresteia. It 
has been supposed from some allusions ‘in the 
Suppliants, that this play was acted in 461, 
when Athens was allied with Argos.— Editions : 
By Schutz, third edition, Hal. Sax., 1808-21 ; by 
Wellauer, Lips., 1823; by W.. Dindorf, Lips., 
1827, and Oxon., 1832; and, by Scholefield, 
Camb., 1830, [The best edition, so far as it 
goes, is that by Blomfield, which unfortunately 
was never completed, containing only five of 
the seven remaining tragedies.—2. Of Cnidus, 
a contemporary of Cicero, and one of the most 
celebrated rhetoricians of Asia Minor.—3. Of 
Rhodes, was appointed by Alexander the Great 
one of the inspectors of the governors of that 
country after its conquest in B.C. 332:] 
JEsctLarius (’AokAnriéc), the god of the med- 
ical art.. In the Homeric poems A/sculapius is’ 
not a divinity, but simply the “blameless physi- 
cian” (int7p dutpwr), Whose sons, Machaon and 
Podalirius, were the physicians in the Greek 
army, and ruled over Tricca, Ithome, and Gicha- 
lia. Homer says nothing of the descent of Ais- 
eulapius.” The common story relates that he 
was asonof Apollo and Coronis, and that when 
Coronis was with child by Apollo, she became 
enamored with Ischys, an Arcadian. Apollo, 
informed of this by a raven, which he had set 
to watch her, or, according to others, by his own 
prophetic. powers, sent-his sister Artemis to kill 
Coronis. ‘Artemis accordingly. destroyed Co- 
ronis in her own house at Laceria in Thessaly, 
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onthe shore of Lake Bebia. According to Ovid 
(Met., ii., 605), it was Apollo himself who kill- 
ed Coronis and Ischys. When the body of 
Coronis was to be burned, either Apollo or Mer- 
cury (Hermes) saved the child Asculapius from 
the flames, and carried it to Chiron, who in- 
‘structed the boy in the art of healing and in 
hunting. There are various other narratives 
respecting his birth, according to some of which 
he was a native of Epidaurus, and this was a 
common opinion in later times. After he had 
grown up, reports spread over all countries, 
that he not only cured all the sick, but called 
the dead to life again. But while he was re- 
storing Glaucus to life, Jupiter (Zeus) killed him 
with a flash of lightning, as he feared lest men 
‘might contrive to escape death altogether, or 
because Pluto had complained of A¢sculapius 
diminishing ‘the number of the dead. But, on 
the request of Apollo, Jupiter (Zeus) placed 
£sculapius among the stars. Aisculapius is 
also said to have taken part in the expedition 
.of the Argonauts and in the Calydonian hunt. 
He was married to Epione, and besides the 
two .sons spoken of by Homer, we also find 
mention.of the following children of his ¥ Ianis- 
cus, Alexenor, Aratus, Hygieia, Avgle, Taso, and 
Panaceia, most of whom are only personifica- 
tions of the powers ascribed to their father. 
ZEsculapius was worshipped all over Greece. 
His temples were usually built in healthy places, 
on hills outside the town, and near wells which 
were believed to-have healing powers. These 
temples were not*only places of worship, but 
were frequented by great numbers of sick per- 
‘sons, and may therefore be compared to modern 
hospitals. _'The principal seat of his worship in 
Greece was Epidaurus, where he had a temple 
surrounded with;an extensive grove. Serpents 
wete every where connected with his worship, 
probably because they were a symbol of pru- 
dence and renovation, and were believed to 
have the power of discovering herbs of won- 
drous powers For these reasons, a peculiar 
kind of tame serpents, in which Epidaurus 
abounded, was not only kept in his temple, but 
the god himself frequently appeared in the form 
ofa serpent. At Rome the worship of Ascu- 
lapius was introduced from Epidaurus at the 
command of the Delphic oracle or of the Sibyl- 
line books, in B.C. 293, for the purpose of avert- 
ing a pestilence. The supposed descendants 
of Aésculapius were called by.the patronymic 
name Asclepiad@a (AckAnrddaz), and their prin- 
cipal seats were Cos and Cnidus. ‘They were 
an order or caste of priests, and for a long period 
the practice of medicine was intimately con- 
ne¢ted with religion. The knowledge of medi- 
cine was regarded as a sacred secret, which was 
transmitted from father to son in the families of 
the Asclepiade. ~Respecting the festivals of 
ANsculapius, vid. Dict. of Antig. 

‘[Aszpus (Alonoc), son of Bucolion and the 
nymph .Abarbarea, slain by Euryalus before 
Troy.] YF 

fEsspus (Alonnoc : [now Boklu, according to 
Leake, but usually considered the modern Sa- 
tal-dere}),’a river which rises in the mountains 
of Ida, and flows by a northeasterly course into 
the Propontis, which it enters west of Cyzicus 
and.east of the Granicus, ’ 
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ZEsernia (Aserninus: now Isernia), a town 
in Samnium, made a Roman colony in the first 
Punic war. z 

ABsis (now E'sino or Fiumesino), a river which 
formed: the boundary between Picenam and 
Umbria, was anciently the southern boundary 
of the Senones, and the northeastern boundary 
of Italy proper. Micil ian 

7Esis or Aistum (ASsinas: now Jest), a town 
and a Roman colony in Umbria, on the River 
Assis, celebrated for its cheese, A’sinas caseus. 

Eson (Alowy), son of Cretheus, the founder 
of Iolcus, and of Tyro, the daughter of Salmo- 
neus, and father, of Jason and Promachus. He 
was excluded from the throne by his half-broth- 
er Pelias, who endeavored to keep the kingdom 
to himself by sending Jason away withthe Ar- 
gonauts. Pelias subsequently attempted to get 
rid of Avson by force, but the latter put an end 
to his own life. “According to. Ovid (Met., vit, 
162, seqg.), ZZson survived the return of the Ar- 
gonauts, and was made young again by Medea. 

[s6nives (Alcovidnc), a patronymic given 
to the sons of Auson, especially Jason.] -, 

Esopus (Alowrocg). 1: A writer of fables, 
lived about B.C. 570, and was,a contemporary 
of Solon. He was originally a slave, and re- 
ceived his freedom from his master Jadmon the 
Samian. Upon this he visited:Cresus, who 
sent him to Delphi, to distribute among the citi- 
zens four mine apiece ; but incconsequence of 
some dispute on the subject, he refused to give 
any money at all; upon which the enraged’ Del- 
phians threw him from a precipice. Plagues 
were sent-upon them from the gods for the of- 
fence, and they proclaimed their willingness to 
give a compensation for his death to any one who 
could claim it. At length Iadmon, the grandson 
of Adsop’s old master, received the compensa- 
tion, since no nearer connection could be found. . 
A life of Assop prefixed to a book of fables pur- 
porting to be his, and collected by Maximus 
Planudes, a. monk of the fourteenth century, 
represents AZsop as a perfect monster of ugli- 
ness and deformity ; a notion for which there 
is no-authority whatever in the classical au- 
thors, Whether Aésop left any written works 
at all, is a question which affords considerable 
room for doubt ; though it is certain that fables, 
bearing Alsop’s name, were popular at Athens 
in its most intellectual age. We find them fre- 
‘quently noticed by Aristophanes. They were — 
in prose, and were turned into poetry by several 
writers. Socrates turned some of them into 
verse during his imprisonment, and Demetrius 
Phalereus (B.C. 320) imitated his example. The 
only Greek versifier of A’sop, of whose writings 
any whole fables are preserved, is Babrius. Vad. 
Basrivs. Of the Latin writers of sopean 
fables, Phedrus is the most celebrated: Vid. 
Pumprus. The fables now extant in prose, 
bearing the name of Aisop, are unquestionably 
spurious, as is proved by Bentley in his disser- 
tation on the Fables of Alsop appended to his 
celebrated letters on Phalaris.—Editions : By 
Ernesti, Lips., 1781; by De Furia, Lips., 1810; 
reprinted by Coray at Paris, 1810 > and by 
Schaefer, Lips., 1820.—2. A Greek historian, ~ 
who wrote a life of Alexander the Great. The 
original is lost, but there is a Latin translation 


| of it by Julius Vauurius, 
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« ZEséeus, Cravunivs, or Cropiusy was the 
greatest tragic actor at Rome, and a contem- 
porary of Roscius, the greatest comic actor ; 
and both of them lived on intimate teyms with 
Cicero. sopus appeareéd for the last time on 
the stage, at an advanced age, atthe dedication 


of,the theatre of Pompey (B.C. 55), when his. 


voice failed him, and he could not go through 
with the speech. -Asopus realized an immense 
fortune by his profession, which was squander- 
ed by his son, a foolish spendthrift: It is said, 
for instance, that this.son dissolved in vinegar 
and drank @ pearl worth about.£8000, which he 
took fromthe ear-ring of Cecilia Metella. 

4&stii, Aistyi, or, Aistul, a- people dwelling 
on the sea-coast, in the northeast of Germany, 
prebably in the modern Kurland, who collected 
amber, which they called glessum. Their cus- 
tems, says Tacitus, resembled the Suevic, and 
their language the British. They were proba- 
bly a Sarmatian or Slavonic race, and not a 
Germanic. 

ZEsitia (Aasilanus),-a town of the Adqui, ona 
mountain between Preneste and Tibur. (Aisu- 
le declive arvum, Hor., Carm., iii., 29.) 

(4isvetes (Aiovgryc), a Trojan hero, whose 
son Alcathous married a daughter of Anchises. 
His tomb is alluded to by Homer, according to 
whom it served as a post of observation, and is 
said by Strabo to have-been five-stadia distant 
from Troy, on the road leading’ to Alexandrea 
Troas. A.conical mound is still pointed out in 
that vicinity as the tomb of Ausyetes, and bears 
the appellation Udjek-Tépe.] 

[AusyMNETES (Aiouuvyryc),an appellation of 
Bacchus. (Dionysus), which means ‘“ Lord,” 
‘King,’ and under which he was honored 
especially at Aroé in Achaia.] 

[Arua (AiGaia), acity of Laconia:] ” 

AMruiria (Albania, Ai@aan), called Irva (now 
Elba) by the Romans, a small island in the Tus- 
can Sea, opposite the, tawn. of Populonia, cele- 
brated for its iron mines. It had on the north- 
east a good harbor,‘ Argous Portus” (now 
Porto Ferraio), in which.the Argonaut Jason is 
said to have landed. : wht B= 
_ Arwarives (Aidadidnc), son of Mereury (Her- 
mes) and Eupolemia, the herald of the Argo- 
nauts. He had received from his father the 
faculty of remembering. every thing, even in 
Hades, and was allowed to reside alternately. 
in the upper and in the lower world. His soul, 
after many migrations, at length took posses- 
sion of the bedy of Pythagoras, in which it still 
recollected its former migrations. . 

ZErHER\ (AiOjp), a personified idea of the 
mythical cosmogonies, in which Avther was 
considered as cne of the elementary substances 
out of which the Universe was formed. Auther 
was regarded by the poets as the pure upper air, 
the residence of the gods, and Jupiter (Zeus) 
as the Lord of the Ather, or. ther itself per- 
sonified. . t 

Zruices (Ai@cec), a Thessalian or Epirot 
people, near Mount Pindus. 

Z@ruicus, Hisrer or Ister, a 
of the fourth century after Christ, a native of 
Istria, the author of a geographical work, call- 
ed Athici Cosmographia, which appears to have 
been chiefly drawn up from the measurement 
of the whole Roman world ordered.by Julius 


Roman writer | 
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Cesar, B.C. 44; and from other official docu- 
ments. . Edited by Gronovius, in his edition of 
Pomponius Mela, Leyden, 1722; mean’ 
fETHILLA (Aida or AiOvAda), daughter of 
Laomedon and sister of Priam, became. after 
the fall of Troy the captive of Protesilaus, [ac- 
cording to a late legend, for the, Homeric: ac- 


‘count makes Protesilaus to have been the first 


Greek slain before Troy. . Vid. Prornsinaus. ] 
[4Ernion, a seer and friend of Phineus, slain 
at the nuptials of Perseus and Andromeda.— 
2. Son of a Heliconian nymph, fell in the expe- 
dition of the Seven against Thebes. ] - 
AE ruidres (Aidiorec, said to be from aifw and 
oy, but perhaps really a foreign name corrupt- 
ed), was a name applied, (1.) most.generally to 
all black or dark races of men ; (2.) to the ‘in- 
habitants of all the regions south of those with 
which the early Greeks were well acquainted, 
extending even as far north as Cyprus and 
Pheenicia; (3.) to all the inhabitants of Inner’ 
Africa, south of Mauretania, the Great Desert, 
and Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean, .and to: some ofthe dark 
races of Asia; and (4.) most-specifically to the 
inhabitants of the land: south of Egypt, which 
was called Avruiopta, - ie 
fBturIOPia (AiOoria, Aid. ixép Aiyinrov: Ai- 
iow, Aifiorevc, Hom., fem. Ai@coric : Authiops : 
now Nubia, Kordofan, Sennaar, Abyssinia), a 
country of Africa, south of Egypt, the boundary 
of the countries being at Syene (now Assouan) 
and the Smaller Cataract Of the Nile, and extend- 
ing on the east to the Red Sea, and. to the south 
and southwest indefinitely, as far appareutly as 
the knowledge of the ancients extended. - In 
its most exact political sense the word A‘thio-+ 
pia seems~to have denoted the kingdom of 
Meroz ; but in its wider sense it included also 
the kingdom of the Axomrra, besides several 
other peoples, such,as, the Troglodytes and the 
Ichthyophagi on the Red Sea, the Blemmyes 
and Megabari and Nube ‘in the interior. The 
country was watered by the Nile and its tribu- 
taries, the Astapus (Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue Nile) 
and the Astaboras (Aébara or Tacazze): The 
people of AXthiopia seem to have been of the 
Caucasian race, and to have spoken a language 
allied to:the Arabic. .Monuments are found in 
the country closely resembling those of- Egypt, 
but of an inferior style. The religion of the 
Ethiopians appears to have been similar to that ’ 
of the Egyptians,'but free from the grosser su- 
perstitions of the latter, such as the worship of, 
animals. Some -traditions made Meroé the 
parent of Egyptian civilization, while others 
ascribed the civilization of Aithiopia to Egyptian 
colonization. So great was the power of the 
ASthiopians, that more than once in its history 
Egypt was goyerned by Authiopian kings; and 
even. the most powerful kings of Egypt, though 
they made successful incursions into A.thiopia, 
do not appear to have had any, extensive or 
permanent hold upon the country. Under the 
Ptolemies Graco-Egyptian colonies. establish- 
ed-themselves in Acthiopia, and Greek manners 
and philosophy had a considerable influence,on 
the upper classes ; but the, country was never. - 
subdued, ‘The Romans failed to extend their 
empire over Authiopia, though they made expe- 
ditions into.the country,an one of which C. Pe- 
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tronius, prefect of Egypt under Augustus, ad- 
vanced as far as Napata, and defeated the war- 
rior queen Candace. (B.C: 22). Christianity 
very early extended to Athiopia, probably in 
consequence of the conversion of the treasurer 
of Queen Candace (Acts, viii., 27). The his- 
tory of the downfall of the great Ethiopian king- 
dom of Meroé is very obscure. 

Anrurius (’Aé0Ac0¢), first king of Elis, father 
of Endymion, was son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Pravopeiaa, daughter, of Deucalion; according 
to others, a son of AZolus. 

[Zitnon (AlOoy from aida), father of Tanta- 
lus.—2. Appellation assumed by Ulysses to es- 
cape detection on his’ return to Ithaca.—3. 
Name of a horse of the Sun; also of one of Plu- 
to’s ; and of Aurora (Kos), of Hector, and of sev- 
eral other heroes. ] 

fEruRA (Aldpa). « 1. Daughter of Pittheus of 
Trezen, was mother of Theseus by Avgeus. 
She afterward lived in Attica, from whence she 
was carried off to Lacedemon by Castor and 
Pollux, and became a slave of Helen, with whom 
sHe was taken to Troy. At the capture of Troy 
she was restored to liberty by her grandson 
Acamas or Demophorn.—-2. Daughter of Oce- 
anus, by whom Atlas’ begot the twelve Hyades 
andason, Hyas. . 

[ruts (Aldovea), daughter of Neptune and 
Aleyone, and mother by Apollo of Eleuther.] 

(42 ruyra (Alfuca), an appellation of Minerva 
(Athena), as the inventress of Ship-building or 
navigation. ] Sc 

Arion (’Aetiov). 1. A sculptor of Amphip, 
olis, flourished about the middle of the third 
century B:C.—2. A celebrated painter, whose 
-best. picture represented the marriage of Alex- 
ander and Roxana. It is commonly supposed 
that he lived in the time of Alexander the Great ; 
but the words of Lucian (Herod., 4) show that 
he must have lived about the time of Hadrian 
and the Antonines. 

Arigs. 1. [Son of Anthas, king of Troezen, 
whose descendants founded Halicarnassus and 
Myndus.|—2. A celebrated Roman general, de- 
fended the Western empire against the barbari- 
ans during the reign of Valentinian III. In 
‘A.D. 451 he gained a great victory. over Attila, 
near Chalons, in Gaul; but he was treacher- 
ously murdered by Valentinian in 454.—3. A 
Greek medical writer, born at Amida in Meso- 
' potamia, lived at the end of the fifth or the be- 
ginning of the sixth century after Christ. His 
work BubAéa’larpixa ‘Excaidexa, “Sixteen Books 
on Medicine,” is one of the most valuable med- 
ical remains of antiquity, as being a judicious 
compilation from many authors whose. works 
are lost. The whole of it has never appeared 
in the original Greek, but a corrupt translation 
of it. into Latin was published by Cornarius, 
Basil., 1542, often. reprinted, and in H. Ste- 
phens’s Medice Artis Principes, Paris, 1567. 

. fitna (Aitvy). 1. (Now Monte Gibello), a 
volcanic mountain in the northeast of Sicily, be- 
tween Tauromenium and Catana. ~It is said 
to have derived its name from A®tna, a Sicilian 
nymph, 2 daughter of Uranus and Gea, or of 
Briareus. Jupiter (Zeus) buried under it Ty- 
phon or Enceladus ; and in its interior Vulean 
(Hephestus) and the Cyclopes forged the thun- 
derbolts for Jupiter (Zeus). There were’ sev- 
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eral eruptions of Mount /Stna in antiquity. One 
occurred in B.C. 475, to which Avschylus and 
Pindar probably allude, and another in B.C. 425, 
which Thucydides says (iii., 116) was the third 
on record since the Greeks had settled in Sicily. 
The form of the mountain seems to have been 
much the same in antiquity as it is at present. 
Its base covers an area of nearly ninety miles 
in circumference, and its highest point is 10,874 
feet above the level of the sea. The circum- 
ference of the crater is variously estimated 
from two and a half to four miles, and the depth 
from six hundred to eight hundred feet.—2. 
(ZEtnenses : now S. Maria di Licodia or S. Nic- 
olas di Arenis), a town at the foot of Mount 
A®tna, on the road to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa or Innesa. It was founded in B.C. 461, 
by the inhabitants of Catana, who had been ex- 
pelled from their own town by the Siculi.. They 


gave the name of AStna to Inessa, because their 


own town Catana had been called Attna by 
Hiero I. ; 

/Ernmus (Airvaioc), an epithet of several 
gods and mythical beings connected with Mount 
Etna: of Jupiter (Zeus), of whom there was a 
statue on Mount Aétna, and to whom a festival 
was celebrated there, called AStnea ; of Vulean 
(Hephestus) ; and of the Cyclopes. 

fHTOLIA (AitwAia: AitwAdc), a division of 
Greece, was bounded on the west by Acarna- 
nia, from which it was separated by the River 
Achelous, on the north by Epirus and Thessaly, 
on the east by the Ozolian Locrians, and on the 
south by the entrance to the Corinthian Gulf. 
It was divided into two parts, Old tolia, from 
the Achelous to the Evenus and Calydon, and 
New Z&tolia, or the Acquired (érixtyroc), from 
the Evenus and Calydon to the Ozolian Locri- 
ans. On the coast the country is level and 
fruitful, but_in.the interior mountainous and 
The mountains contained many 
wild beasts, and were celebrated in mythology 
for the hunt of the Calydonian boar. ‘The coun- 
try was originally inhabited by Curetes and. 
Leleges, but was at an early period colonized 
by Greeks from Elis, led by the mythical Av ro- 
tus. The Atolians took part in the Trojan 
war, under their king, Thoas. They continued 
fora long time a rude and uncivilized people, 
living to-a great extent by robbery; and even 
in the time of Thucydides (B.C. 410) many of 
their tribes spoke a language which was not 
Greek, and were in the habit of eating raw flesh. 
Like the other Greeks, they abolished, at an 
early time, the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and lived under a democracy. They ap- 
pear to have been early united by a kind of 
league, but this league first acquired political 
importance about the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.C., and became a formidable rival to the 
Macedonian monarchs and the Achzan League. 
The Attolian League at one time included not 
only A&tolia Proper, but Acarnania, part of Thes- — 
saly, Locris, andthe Island of Cephallenia; and 
it also had close alliances with Elis and several 
towns in the Peloponnesus, and likewise with 
Cius on the Propontis.. Its annual meetings, 
called Panetolica, were’ held in the autumn at 
Thermus, and at them: were chosen a general 
(atpatnyéc), who was at the head of the league, 
an hipparchus or master of the horse, a secre- 
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tary, and a select committee ;called apocleti 
(aro«Anror). For further particulars respecting 
the constitution of the league, vid. Dict. of Ant., 
art. Aro.ticumF anus. 
side of Antiochus III. against the Romans, and 
on the defeat of that monarch B.C. 189, they 
became virtually the subjects of Rome. On 
the conquest of the Achezans, B.C. 146, Atolia 
was included in the Roman province of Achaia. 
After the battle of Actium, B.C. 31, a consider- 
able part of the population of AZtolia was trans- 
planted to the city of Nicoproxis, which Augus- 
tus' built in commemoration of his victory. 

fiT6Lus: (AitwAdcg), son! of Endymion and 

Neis, or Iphianassa, married Pronoé, by whom 
he had two sons, Pleuron and Calydon. He 
was king of Elis, but was obliged to leave Pel- 
oponnesus, because he had slain Apis, the son 
of Jason or,Salmoneus. . He went to the coun- 
try near the Achelous, which was called Atolia 
after him. : 

AEXONE (Aigav7 and Algwrgic: Aifwvetc: NOW 
Asani?), an Attic demus of the tribe Cecropis 
or Pandionis. Its inhabitants had the reputa- 

‘ tion of being mockers and slanderers. 

.» Arer, Domitivus, of Nemausus (Nismes) in 
Gaul, was the teacher of Quintilian, and one of 
the most distinguished orators in the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and’ Nero, but he 
sacrificed his character by conducting accusa- 
tions for the government.. He was consul suf- 
fectus in A.D. 39, and died in 60. Quintilian 
mentions several works of his on oratory, which 
are all lost... 

{Arranta Gara or Cats, the wife of the sen- 
ator Licinius Buccio, a’ very litigious woman, 
who always pleaded her own causes before the 
pretor. Hence her name became- proverbial 
for.a litigious woman. , She died 48 B.C.] 

Arrinius. 1.-L., A Romancomic poet, flour- 
ished about B.C. 100. His comedies described 
Roman ‘scenes and manners (Comedie togate), 
and the subjects were mostly taken from the 
life of the lower classes (Comedia tubernaria). 
They were frequently-polluted with disgraceful 
amours ; but he depicted Roman life with such 
accuracy that he is classed with Menander 
(Hor., Ep., ii., 1, 57). His comedies continued 
to be acted under the empire. ‘The names and 
fragments of between twenty and thirty are still 
preserved: [these fragments have been pub- 
lished by Bothe, in the 5th vol. of his Poete Sce- 
nici Lat., and by Neukirch, De Fabula togata 
Romana.) —2. I., a person of obscure. origin, 
and a faithful adherent of Pompey. He served 
under Pompey against Sertorius and Mithra- 
dates, and was, through Pompey’s influence, 
made consul, B.C.60. When Pompey obtained 
the provinces of the two Spains in his. second 
consulship (B.C. 55), he sent Afranius and Pe- 
treius to govern them, while he himself remain- 
edin Rome. In B.C. 49, Afranius and Petreius 
were defeated by Cesar in Spain: Afranius 
thereupon passed over to Pompey in Greece ; 
was present at the battle of Pharsalia, B.C. 48 ; 
and subsequently at the battle of Thapsus in 
Africa, B.C..46. He then attempted to fly into 
Mauretania, but was taken prisoner by P. Sit- 
tins, and killed... : 

Arica (Ad¢pixn: Africanus), was used by 
‘the ancients in two senses, (!.) for the whole 
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continent’ of Africa, and (2.)-for the portion of 
Northern Africa which constituted the territory 
of Carthage, and which the Romans erected 
into a‘province, under the name of Africa Pro- 


) pria—1. In the more general sense the name 


was not used by the Greek writers; and its 
use by the Romans arose'from the extension 
to the whole continent of the name of a’part of 
it. ‘The proper Greek name for the ‘continent 
is Libya (A607). Considerably before the his- 
torical period of Greece begins, the Pheeni- 
cians extended their commerce over the Medi- 
terranean, and founded several colonies on the . 
northern coast of Africa, of which Carthage was 
the chief. Vid. Carruaco. The Greeks knew 
very little of the, country until the foundation 
of the Dorian colony of Cyrens (B.C. 620), and 
the intercourse of Greek travellers with Egypt 
in the sixth and fifth centuries; and even then: 
their knowledge ofall but the part near Cyrene 
was derived from the Egyptians and Pheeni- 
cians, who sent out some remarkable expedi- 
tions to explore the country. A Pheenician 
fleet, sent by the Egyptian king:Pharaoh Necho 
(about B.C. 600), was. said to have sailed from 
the Red Sea, round Africa, and -so into the 
Mediterranean: the authenticity of this story 
is still a matter of dispute. We still possess 
an authentic account of another expedition, 
which the Carthaginians dispatched under Han- 
no (about B.C. 510), and which-reached:a point 
on the western coast nearly, if not quite, as far 
as latitude ten degrees north. On the opposite 
side of the continent, the coast appears to have 
been very little known beyond ‘the southern 
boundary of Egypt, till the time of thé Ptole- * 
mies. Inthe interior, the Great Desert (Sahara) 
interposed a formidable obstacle to discovery ; 
buf even before ‘the time, of Herodotus, the 
people on the northern coast told of individuals 
who had crossed the Desert and had reached a 
great river flowing toward the east, with croc- 
odiles in it, and black men living on its banks, 
which, if the story be true, was probably the 
Niger in its upper course, near Timbuctoo. . That 
the Carthaginians had considerable intercourse 
with the.regions south ‘of the Sahara, has been 
inferred from the abundance of elephants. they 
kept. Later expeditions and inquiries extend- 
ed the knowledge which the ancients possessed 


-of the eastern coast to about ten degrees south 


latitude, and gave them, as it seems, some 
further acquaintance with the interior, about 
Lake Tchad, but the southern part of the conti- 
nent was ‘so totally unknown, that Ptolemy, 
who finally fixed the limits of ancient geograph- 
ical science, recurred to’the old notion, which 
seems to have prevailed before the time of He- 
rodotus, that the southern parts of Africa met 
the southeastern part of Asia,-and that the In- 
dian Ocean was a vast lake. - The greatest ge- 
ographers who lived before Ptolemy, namely, 
Eratosthenes' and Strabo, had_accepted the tra- 
dition that Africa was circumnavigable. ‘The 
shape of the continent they conceived to be that 
of a right-angled*triangle, having-for its hypot- 
enuse a line drawn from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the south of the Red'Sea; and,-as.to its ex- 
tent, they did not suppose it:to reach nearly’ so 
far as the equator. Ptolemy supposed the west- 
ern coast to stretch north and south from the 
‘27 
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Pillars of Hercules, and he gave the continent 
an indefinite extent toward the south. There 
were also great differences of opinion as to the 
boundaries ofthe continent. Some divided the 
whole world into only two parts, Europe and 
Asia; and they’ were: not agreed to which of 
these two Libya (i..e., Africa) belonged ; and 
those who recognized three divisions differed 
again in placing the boundary between Libya 
andAsia either on the west of Egypt, or along 
the Nile, or at the Isthmus of Suez and the Red 
Sea :' the last: opinion gradually prevailed. As 
to the subdivision of the country itself, Herodo- 
tus distributes it into Zgyptus, Asthiopia (2. e., 
all the regions south of Egypt and the Sahara), 
and Libya, properly so called; and he subdi- 
vides Libya into three parts, according to their 
physical distinctions, namely, (1.) the Inhabit- 
ed Country along the Mediterranean, in which 
dwelt the Nomad Libyans (0i rapabaddooto TOv 
vouadav Atbvav: the Barbary States); (2.) the 
Country of Wild Beasts (77 Snpddne¢); south of 
the former, that is, the region between the Little 
and Great Atlas, which still abounds in wild 
beasts, but takes its name from its prevailing 
vegetation (Beled-el-Jerid, i. e., the Country of 
Palms), and, (3.) the Sandy Desert (7 Wdupoc ; 
the Sahara), that is, the table-land bounded by 
the Atlas-on the north and the margin of the 
Nile valley on the east, which is a vast tract of 
sand broken only by a few habitable islands, 
called Oases. As to the people, Herodotus dis- 
- tinguishes four races, two native, namely, the 
Libyans and Ethiopians, and two foreign, name- 
ly, the Pheenicians and the Greeks. ‘The Lib- 
yans, however, were a Caucasian race: the 
Asthiopians of Herodotus correspond to our Ne- 
groraces. The Pheenician colonies were plant- 
ed chiefly along, and to the west of, the great 
recess in the middle of the north coast, which 
formed the two Syrrtus, by far the most im- 
portant of them being Carthage; and the Greek 
colonies were: fixed on the coast along and.be- 
yond the east side of the Syrtes ; the chief of 
them was Cyrene, and the region was ‘called 
Cyrenaica.- Between this and Egypt were Lib- 
yan tribes, and the whole region between the 
Carthaginian dominions and Egypt, including 
Cyrenaica, was called by the same name as the 
whole continent, Libya. The chief native tribes 
of this region were the. Apyrmacuipm, Mar-. 
MARID@,:Psyiui, and Nasamones. 
tended into the Carthaginian territory. To the 
. west of the Carthaginian possessions, the coun- 
try was called by the general names of Numrpra 
and Mauretania, and was possessed partly by 
Carthaginian colonies on the coast, and partly 


by Libyan,tribes under various names, the chief > 


of which were the Numipa#, Massyiu, Mis- 
svesyLir, and Mavupzi, and to the south of them 
the Gmrour. The whole of this northern re- 


gion fell successively under the power of Rome, . 


and -was finally divided: into provinces as fol- 
lows: (1.) Egypt; (2.) Libya, including, (a) 
Libye Nomos or Libya Exterior ;.(b) Marma- 
rica; (c) Cyrenaica; (3.) Africa Propria, the 
former empire of Carthage (see below, No. 2) ; 
(4.) Numidia; (5.) Mauretania, divided into, 
(2) Sitifensis ; (b) Cesariensis ;. (c) Tingitana : 
these, with (6.) Aithiopia, make up the whole 


of Africa, according to the divisions recognized | 
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by the latest of the ancient geographers, The 
northern ‘district was better known to the Ro- 


‘mans than it is to us, and was extremely pop- 


ulous and flourishing ; and, if we may judge by 
the list of tribes in Ptolemy, the interior of the 
country, especially between the Little and Great 
Altars, must have supported many more inhab- 
itants than it does at present.- Further infor- 
mation respecting the several portions of the 
country will be found in the separate articles.— 
2. Arrica Propria oF Provincta, or simply Af- 
rica, was the name under which the Romans, 
after the Third Punic War (B.C. 146), erected 
into a province the whole of the former territory 
of Carthage.’ It extended from the River Tus- 
ca, on the west, which divided it from Numidia, 
to the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the south- 
east. It was divided into two districts (regio- 
nes), namely, (1.) Zeugis or Zeéugitana, the dis- 
trict round Carthage, (2.) Byzacium or Byza- 
cena, south of Zeugitana, as far as the. bottom 
of the Syrtis Minor. -It-corresponds to the mod-, 
ern regency of Tunis. The province was full 
of flourishing towns, and was extremely fertile, 
especially Byzacena: it furnished Rome with 
its chief supplies of corn. ‘The above limits. are 
assigned to the province by Pliny: Ptolemy 
makes it extend from the River Ampsaga, on 
the west, to the borders of Cyrenaica, at the 
bottom of the Great Syrtis, on the east, so as 
to include Numidia and Tripolitana. 
Arricinus, a surname given to the Scipios 
on account’ of their victories in Africa. Vid. 
Scipio. ’ ; poo of 
Arricanus. 1. Spx. Cacinivs, a Roman ju- 
risconsult, lived under Antoninus Pius (A.D. 
138-161), and wrote Libri LX. Questionum, from 
which many extracts: are made in the Digest. 
—2. Junius, a celebrated orator in the reign of 
Nero, is much praised by Quintilian, who speaks 
of him and Domitius Afer as the best orators 
of their time.—3. Srx. Junius, a learned Chris- 
tian writer at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, passed the greater’ part of his life at Em- 


maus in Palestine, and afterward lived at Alex- 


andrea. His principal work was a Chronicon 
in five books, from the creation of the world, 
which he placed in 5499 B.C., to A.D. 221. This 
work is lost, but part-of it is extracted by Euse- 
bius in his Chronicon, and many frasments of 
it are preserved by Georgius Syncellus, Cedre- 
nus, and in the Paschale Chronicon. There 
was another work written by Africanus, enti- 
tled Cesti (Keoroé), that is, embroidered girdles, 
so called from the celebrated Cestus of Venus 
(Aphrodite). It treated of a vast variety of sub- 
jects—medicine, agriculture, natural history, 
the military art, &c. The work itself-is lost, 
but some extracts from it are published by The- 
venot' in the Mathematici Veteres, Paris, 1693, 
and also in the Geoponica. 

Arricus (Ai by the Greeks), the southwest 
wind, so called-beeause it blew from Africa, 
frequently brought storms with it (ereberque pre- 
cellis Africus, Virg., 7in., i., 85). 

[Acacies (’AyakAjc), a Myrmidon hero, father 
of Epigeus.] pe ae 

[Acatiis (Ayaddic), of Corcyra, a female 
grammarian, who wrote upon Homer; but from 
two passages in Suidas some have supposed 
that the true name is Anagallis.] ; 
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‘Acimipe (‘Ayaujdy), daughter of ‘Augias and 
wife of Mulius, who, according to Homer (IL: 
xi., 739), was acquainted with the healing pow- 
ers of all the plants that grow upon the earth. 

.Acimipes ('Ayaujdnc); commonly'called son 
of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, and brother of 


Trophonius, though his family connections are 


related differently by different writers. Aga- 
medes and Frophonius distinguished themselves 
as architects: they built a temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, anda treasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria 
in Beotia. The story about this treasury re- 
sembles the ~one which Herodotus (ii., 121) 
relates of the treasury_of the Egyptian king 
Rhampsinitus. In the construction of the treas- 
ury of Hyrieus, Agame and Trophonius con- 
trived ‘to place one stone in such a manner 
that. it could be taken away outside, and thus 
formed an entrance to. the treasury, without 
any body perceiving it. Agamedes and Tro- 
phonius now constantly robbed the treasury ; 
and the king, seeing that locks and seals were 
uninjured, while his treasures were constantly 
decreasing, set traps to catch the thief. Aga- 
medes was thus ensnared, and Trophonius cut 
off his head to avert the discovery. After this 
Trophonius was immediately swallowed up by 
the earth. On this spot there was afterward, 
in the grove of Lebadéa, the cave of Agamedes, 
with a column by the side of it. Here also was 
the oracle of Trophonius, and those who con- 
sulted it, first offered.a ram to. Agamedes and 
invoked him. A tradition mentioned by Cicero 
(Tusc. Quest., i., 47) states that Agamedes 
and Trophonius, after building the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the-god to grant 
them in reward for their labor. what was best 
formen. The god promised to do so on a cer- 
tain day, and when the, day came the two broth- 
ers died. ; 
Agamemnon (Ayapéuvor), son of Plisthenes 


and Aérope or Eriphyle, and.grandson of Atreus, * 


king of Mycene ; but Homer and others call him 
a son of Atreus and grandson of Pelops. Aga- 
memnon and his brother Menelaus were brought 
up together. with A°gisthus, the son of Thyes- 
tes, in the house of Atreus. 
of Atreus by Agisthus and Thyestes, who suc- 
ceeded Atreus in the kingdom of Mycene (wzd. 
A®cistuus), Agamemnon and Menelaus went to 
Sparta, where Agamemnon married Clytemnes- 
tra, the daughter of Tyndareus, by whom he be- 
came the father of Iphianassa (Iphigenia), Chry- 
sothemis, Laodice (Electra), and Orestes. The 
manner in which Agamemnon obtained the 
kingdom of Mycene is differently related. 
From Homer, it appears as if-he had peaceably 
succeeded Thyestes, while, according to others, 
he expelled Thyestes, and usurped his throne. 
He now became the most powerful prince in 
Greece. A catalogue of his dominions is given 
in the Iliad: (ii., 569, &c.). When Homer at- 
tributes to Agamemnon the sovereignty over all 


Argos, the name Argos signifies Peloponnesus, 


or the greater part of it, for the city of Argos 
was governed by Diomedes. When Helen, the 
wife of Menelaus, was carried off by Paris, and 
the Greek chiefs resolved to recover her by 
force of arms, Agamemnon ‘was chosen their 
commander-in-chief. After two years of prep- 
aration, the Greek army and fleet assembled in 
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the port of Aulisin Beotia. ’ At this place Aga- 
memnon killed a stag which was sacred to Diana 
(Artemis), who in return visited the Greek army 


with a pestilence, and produced a calm which 


prevented the Greeks from leaving the port. In 
order to appease her: wrath, Agamemnon cén- 
sented to sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia; but 
at the moment she was to be sacrificed, she was 
carried off by Diana (Artemis) herself to Tauris, 
and another victim was substituted in her place. 
The calm now ceased, arid the army sailed to 
the coast of Troy. Agamemnon alone had one 
hundred ships, independent of sixty which he 
had lent to the Arcadians. In the tenth year 
of the siege of Troy we find Agamemnon: in- 
volved in a quarrel with Achilles respecting 
the. possession®of Briseis, whom Achilles was 
obliged to give up to Agamemnon. Achilles 
withdrew from the field of battle, and the 
Greeks were visited by successive ’ disasters. 
The danger of the Greeks at last induced Pa- 
troclus, the friend of Achilles, to take part in 
the battle, and his fall led to the reconciliation 
of Achilles and Agamemnon. Vid. Acuruies. 
Agamemnon, although the:chief commander of 
the Greeks, is not’ the hero of the Jliad, and-in 
chivalrous spirit, bravery, and character. alto- 
gether inferior to Achilles. But he’ neverthe- 
less rises above all the Greeks by his dignity, 
power, and majesty: his eyes and head are 
likened to those of Jupiter (Zeus),’his girdle to 
that of Mars (Ares), and: his’ breast ‘to. that of 
Neptune (Poseidon). ‘The emblem of his pow- 
er is a sceptre, the work of Vulcan (Hephes- 
tus), which Jupiter (Zeus) had ence given to 
Mercury (Hermes), and Mercury (Hermes) to 
Pelops, from whom it descended to Agamem- 
non. At the capture of Troy he received Cas- 
sandra, the daughter of Priam, as his prize. On 
his return home he was murdered by Aggisthus, 
who had seduced Clytemnestra during the ab- 
sence of her husband. The tragic poets make 
Clytemnestra alone*murder Agamemnon: her 
motive is in A¢schylus her jealousy of Cassan- 
dra, in Sophocles and Euripides her wrath at 
the death of Iphigenia. 

AGAMEMNONIDES (’Ayaueuvovidnc), the son of 
Agamemnon, 7. e., Orestes. f 
» [Acanice (‘Ayavixn) or AcLaonice (’AyAao- 
vixn), daughter of the Thessalian Hegetor: she 
was acquainted with the eclipses of the moon, 
and gave out that she could draw down the 
moon itself from the sky.] 

Acanierr (‘Ayavinwn), a nymph of the well 
of the same name at the foot of Mount Helicon, 


‘in Beeotia, which was considered sacred to the 


Muses (who were hence called Aganippides), 
and which was believed to have the power of 
inspiring those who drank of it. [The nymph 
is called a daughter of the river-god Permes- 
sus.] The fountain of Hippocréne has the epi- 
thet Aganippis (Ov., Fast., v.,'7), from its be- 
ing sacred to the Muses, like that of Aganippe. 
Acapanor (Ayanjvep), a-son of Ancaus, 
king of the Arcadians, recéived sixty ships from 
Agamemnon, in which he led his Arcadians to 
Troy. On his return from Troy he was cast by~ 
a storm on the coast of Cyprus; where, accord- 
ing to some accounts, he founded the town of 
Paphus, and in it the famous temple-of Venus 
(Aphrodite). ors 
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fAcAproLimus (‘Ayarrodeuoc), a son of 
Zégyptus, slain by the Danaid Pirene.] 
(Acar, a city of Byzacium in Africa Propria. 
Shaw regards it as the modern Boohadjar, where 
ruins of a destroyed city are found. ] f 
 {Agara- (now Agra), a city of India intra 
Gangem, on the southern bank of the Iomanes 
(now Dschumna).] ta, deze Winn Z 
[Acaricus Sinus (now Gulf of Arilinger’)y 
gulf of India ‘intra Gangem. ] y Rae. >’ 
Acarista (‘Ayapior7). 
thenes, tyrant of Sicyon, wife of Megacles, 
mother of Clisthenes, who divided the Athen 


an 


ter of the above-mentioned Hippocrates, and 
grand-daughter of No. 1, wife of Xanthipp 
and mother of Pericles. ‘ae 

Acasias (’Ayaoiac), a son of Dosi 


sculptor of Ephesus, probably a- mp 


of Alexander the Great (B.C. Soot eoultaret 
i si | 


the statue known by the name of the B 
gladiator, which is still preserved in the gallery 
of the Louvre. This statue, as well as the 
Apollo Belyidere, was discovered among the 
ruins of a palace of the Roman emperors on the 
site of the ancient Antium (now Capo d’Anzo). 
From the attitude of the figure, it is clear that 
the statue represents not a gladiator, but a war- 
rior contending. with a mounted combatant. 
Perhaps it was intended to represent Achilles 
fighting with ‘Penthesiléa.—[2. Another Ephe- 
sian sculptor; son of Menophilus, who exercised 
his art in Delos, while it was under the Roman 
sway.—3. Of Stymphalus in Arcadia, an officer 
in the army of the ten thousand, often mention- 
ed by Xenophon in his Anabasis.] 

AGasicLes, AGESICLES, OY HecesicuEs (’Ayao- 
LeAnc, “Aynarkaje, ‘Hynovxanc), king of Sparta, 
succeeded his father Archidamus I., about B.C. 
600 or 590. itis, 

[AcastHENES ,(’Ayac@évnc), son of Augias, 
and king in Elis: his son Polyxenus is men- 

. tioned among the suitors of Helen.] 

[AcastropHus (Aydotpodoc), son of Peon, 
was slain by Diomedes before Troy.] 

[Acasus-Portus (now Porto Greco), a harbor 
of Apulia on the Adriatic.] 

AGATHARCHIDES (’AyaGapyidnc) or AGATHAR- 
caus (’Aydbapyoc), a Greek grammarian, born 
at Cnidos, lived at Aléxandrea, probably. about 
B.C. 130. He wrote a considerable number of 
geographical and historical- works ; but we have 
only an epitome of a portion of his work on the 
Erythrean Sea, which was made by Photius: 
it is printed in Hudson’s Geogr. Script. Gr. Mi- 
nores : [of his works on Europe and Asia some 
fragments are preserved in Atheneus and other 
writers, which have been published by Miller in 
Didot’s Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. 
Ti, .p. WO=19FR} A od) . 

Aeatuarcuus (’Ayd@apyoc), an Athenian art- 
ist, said to have invented scene-painting, and 
to have painted a scene for a tragedy which 
/Eschylus exhibited.» It was probably not till 
toward the end of Auschylus’s career that scene- 
painting was introduced, and not till the time 
of Sophocles that it was generally made use of; 
which may account for Aristotle’s assertion 
(Poét., iv.; 16) that’ scene-painting was intro- 
duced by Sophocles.—2. A Greek painter, a na- 
tive of Samos, and son of Eudemus. He was 


1. Daughter of Clis- | 


' ians 
into ten tribes, and of Hippocrates.—2. Daugh- 
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a contemporary of Alcibiades and Zeuxis,.and 
must not be confounded with the contemporary 
of /Eschylus.—[3. A Syracusan, who was placed 

a Syracusans over a fleet of twelve ships 
/in B.C. 418, to visit their allies and harass the 
Athenians. He was one of the commanders, 
in the same year, in the decisive battle fought 
in the harbor of Syracuse. ] ? 

 [Aearua (‘Ayé6n : ’Ayabaioc: now Agde), a 
city of Gallia Narbonensis on the Arauris.] 

- Acarnbmirus (’Ayabjuspoc), the author of 
“ A Sketch of Geography in Epitome”’ (r#¢-yew- 
ypagiac Vrotundcerc év éxttoug), probably lived 
about the beginning of the third,century after 
Christ. The work consists chiefly of extracts. 
from Ptolemy and ot arlier. writers. It is 
printed in Hudson’s . Script. Gr. Minores, 
{and by Hoffman with Arrian’s Periplus, &c., 
Lips., 1842.] : 
_» Acatuias (Ayaiac), a Byzantine writer, born 
about A.D. 536 at Myrina in /£olis, practiced 
‘as an advocate at Constantinople, whence he 
obtained his surname Scholasticus (which word 
signified an advocate in his.time), and died 
about A.D. 582. He wrote many poems, of 
which several have come down to us; but his 
principal work was-his History in five books, 
which is also extant, and is of considerable 
value. It contains the history from A.D.553 to 
558, a period remarkable for important events, 
| such_as the conquest of Italy by Narses and the 
exploits of Belisarius over the Huns and other 
barbarians. The best edition is by Niebuhr, 
Bonn,: 1828. , 

[Acaruinus (Ayafivoc), an eminent Greek 
physician, born at Sparta, and flourished in the 
first century after Christ: he was a pupil of 
Atheneus of Attalia in Cilicia, the founder of 
the Pneumatic sect: he did not follow strictly 
the tenets of his master, but united with them 
those of others, and thus became himself found- 
er of anew medical sect called Hectic: or Episyn- 
thetict.—2. Of Elis, son of Thrasybulus, accord- 
ing to Beckh, an Iamid, whose father was a 
| seer among the Mantineans in the time of Ara- 
tus: he was a celebrated athlete, and gained 
the prize at the Olympic games.—3. A Corin- 
thian “naval commander, who had charge of a 
fleet in the Corinthian Gulf. ] 

AGaTHOCLEA (’Ayalé«Aeva), mistress of Ptole- 
my IV. Philopator, king of Egypt, and sister of 
his minister Agathocles. She and‘her brother 
were put to death on the death of Ptolemy (B. 
C. 205). 

AGATHOCLES (’Ayafoxdje). 1. A Sicilian, raised 
himself from the station of a potter to that of 
tyrant of Syracuse and king of Sicily. Born at 
Therme, a town of Sicily subject to Carthage, 
he is said to have been exposed when an infant, 
by his father, Carcinus of Rhegium, in conse- 
quence of a succession of troublesome dreams, 
portending that he would be a source of much 
evil to Sicily. His mother, however, secretly 
preserved his. life, and at seven years old he 
was restored to his father, who had long re- 
pented of his conduct to the child. By him he 
was taken to Syracuse and brought up as a pot- 
ter. _ His strength and personal beauty recom- 
mended him to Damas, a noble Syracusan, who 
drew him from obscurity, and on whose death 
he married his rich widow, and so became one 
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of the wealthiest citizens in Syracuse. -His 
ambitious schemes then developed themselves, 
and ke was-driven into exile. -After several 
changes of fortune, he collected an army which 


ans, and was restored under an oath that he 
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He gained his first victory in 416: in honor of 
' which Plato represents: the Symposium.to have 
been given, which he has made the occasion of 
his dialogue so called. \ In 407 he -visited the 


friend Euripides was also a guest at‘ the 


overawed both the Syracusans and Carthagini- hie of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, where 


would not interfere with the democracy, which 
oath ke kept by murdering four thousand and 
banishing six thousand citizens. He was im- 
mediately declared sovereign of Syracuse, un- 
der. the title of Autocrator, B.C. 317. 


course of a few years the whole of Sicily, 


which 
was not under the dominion of Carthage b- | 


mitted to him. In-B.C.310 he was defeated at 
Himera by the Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, 
who straightway laid siege to Syracuse ; Dare 
upon he formed the bold design of averting the 
ruin which threatened him, by carrying the war 
into Africa. 
and rapid. He constantly defeated the troops# 
of Carthage, but was at length summoned from | 
Africa by the affairs of Sicily, where many cities. 
had revolted from him, B.C. 307: ‘These he re- 
duced, after making a treaty with the Cartha- 
ginians. He had previously assumed the title 
of King of Sicily. He afterward plundered the 
Lipari Isles, and also carried his arms into Italy, 
in order to attack the Bruttii. But his last days 
were embittered by family misfortunes. * His 
grandson Archagathus murdered his son Agath- 
ocles, for the sake of succeeding to the crown, 
and the old king feared that the rest of his fam- 
ily would share his fate. He accordingly sent 
his wife Texena and her two children to Egypt, 
her native country ; and his own death follow- 
ed almost immediately, B.C. 289, after a reign 
. of twenty-eight years, and in the seventy-sec- 
ond year of his age. Other authors relate an 
incredible story of his being poisoned by Meno, 
an associate of Archagathus.. The poison, we 
are told, was concealed in the quill with which 
he cleaned his teeth, and reduced him to so 
frightful a condition,.that he was placed on the 
funeral pile and burned while yet living, being 


unable to give any signs that he was not dead. | 


—2. Of Pella, father of Lysimachus.—3. Son of 
Lysimachus, was defeated and taken prisoner 
by Dromichetis, king of the Geta, about B.C. 
292, but was sent back to his father with pres- 
ents. In 287 he defeated Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes. At the instigation of his step-mother, Ar- 
sinoé, Lysimachus cast him into prison, where 
he was murdered (284) by Ptolemezus Ceraypus, 
—4. Brother of Acarnocina.—5. A Greek his- 
torian, of uncertain date, wrote the history of 
Cyzicus, which was extensively read in antiqui- 
ty, and is referred to by Cicero (De Div., 1., 24). 
AcaTHopamMon(’Ayafodaivwr or’ Ayaboc 6c). 
1. The ‘Good Deity,” in honor of whom the 
Greeks drank acup of unmixed wine at the end 
of every repast.—[2. A name applied by the 
Greeks to the Egyptian Kneph, and also to a 
species of snake as his symbol.—3. A name 
given by the Greek residents to the Canopic 
arm of the Nile.]—4. Of Alexandrea, the de- 
signer of some maps to accompany Ptolemy’s 
Geography. Copies of these maps are found 
appended to several MSS. of Ptolemy. ~ 
Acirnon (Ayd@wv), an Athenian tragic poet, 
born about B.C. 447, of a rich and respectable 
family, was a friend of Euripides and Plato. 


His successes were most oops e Gre 


ne time. He died about 400, at the age of 


forty-se Thé poetic merits of Avathon 
were congiderable, but his compositions were 
more remarkable for elegance and flowery or- 


In Pa yo than force, vigor, or sublimity. In 


the Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes he is 
ridiculed for his effeminacy, being brought on 
the stage in femalevdress. [The fragments of 
‘Agathon have been’published by Wagner in Di- 
dot’s Fragmenta Tragicorum Grec., p. 52-61.— 
2. A son of Priam.—3. Son of Tyrimmas, com- 
mander of the-Odrysian cavalry under Alexan- 
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p> Ae r 45, AGATHYRNUM CAydbupva, -ov : 
*Ayadupvaiog: now Agatha), a town on the 
northern coast of Sicily, between Tyndaris and 
Calacta. 2 

[Acatuyrnus(’AydOupvoc), son of Holus, and 
founder of the city Agathyrna, gq. v.] 

AGATuyRsi (A ydOupaor), a people in European 


or tattooing their skin, theysare called by Virgil 
(Ain., iv., 146) picte Agathyrsi. 

Acive (’Ayav7), daughter of Cadmus,- wife 
of Echion, and mother of Pentheus. . When 
Pentheus attempted to prevent the women from 
celebrating the’ Dionysiac festivals on. Mount 
Citheron, he was torn to pieces there by his 
own mother. Agave, who in her phrensy be- 
lieved him to be a wild beast. Vid..Penrunus. 
—One of the Nereids, one of the Danaids, and 
one of the Amazons were also called Agave. 

Acparina.. Vid. EcBaTana. 

Acoistis (“Aydvorec), an androgynous deity, 
the offspring of Jupiter (Zeus) and Earth, con- 
nected with the Phrygian worship of Attes or 
Atys. : 

AcéuaDas (Ayedddac), an eminent statuary 
of Argos, the instructor of the three great mas- 
ters, Phidias, Myron, and Polycletus. Many 
modern writers. suppose that there were two 
artists of this name; one an Argive, the in- 
structor of Phidias, born about B.C. 540, the 
other a native of Sicyon, who flourished abou 
B.C. 432. | _ : 

Acrxaus (AyéAaoc). 1. Son of Hercules and 
Omphale, and founder of the house of Croesus. 
—2. Son of Damastor and’ one of the suitors 
of Penelope, slain by Ulysses:—3. A slave of 
Priam, who exposed the infant Paris on Mount 
Ida, in consequence of a,dream of his mother. 
—[4. Son of the Heraclid'Temenus:—d. A Tro- 
jan; son of Phradmon, slain by Diomedes. ] ; 

‘” Acrnpicum or Acgpicum (now Sens), the chief 
town of the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Acénor (‘Ayfvep)., 1. Son of Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and Libya, king of Phenicia, twin-broth- 
er of Belus, and father of Cadmus, Phoenix, Ci- 
lix, Thasus, Phineus, and, according to some, of 
Europa also. Virgil (4iz., 1., 338) calls Carthage 
the city of Agenor, since Dido’ was descended 
from Agenor.—2. Son of Jasus, and father of 
Argus Panoptes, king of Argos.—3. Son and 
successor of Triopas, in the kingdom of Argos, 
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—A. Son of Pleuron and Xanthippe, and grand- 
son of Actolus.—5. Son of Phegeus, king of 
Psophis, in Arcadia. He and his brother Pron- 
ous slew Alemaon, when he wanted to give the 
celebrated necklace and peplus of Harmonia to 
his second wife Callirrhoé. Vid. Parcsgus. 


AGLAOPHON, | 
minor, in B.C. 394, and reigned fourteen years. 


ive part in the wars in which Sparta was then 
engaged with the other states of Greece. In 
390 he invaded Argolis with success; in 385 
he took the city of Mantinéa; in 381 he went 


T - 
two ‘brothers were afterward killed by So the assistance of Acanthus and Apollonia 


terus and Acarnan, the sons of Al on and 
Callirrhéé.—6. Son of the Trojan Amtenor and 
Theano, one of the-bravest among the Trojans, 
engaged in single combat with Achilles, but was 
rescuéd by Apollo: 

Acmnorives (’Aynvopidnc), a patronymic de- 
noting a- descendant of an Agenor, such as Cad- 
mus, Phineus, and Perseus. 

Acrsanper, a sculptor of Rhodes, who, in 
conjunction with Polydorus and Athenodorus, 
sculptured the group of Laocoon, one of the 
most perfect specimens of art. This celebrated 
group was discovered inthe year 1506 r the 
baths of Titus on the Esquiline Hill: Ss now 
preserved'in.the museum of the Vatican. The 
artists probably lived in the reign of Titus, and 
sculptured the group.expressly for that emperor. 


Acmsizius (’AynolAaoc), kings of Sparta, 1. 
Son of Doryssus, reigned forty-four years, and 
died about B.C. 886. He was co ary 
with the legislation of Lycurgus.—2. Son of 


Archidamus I, succeeded his half-brother Agis 
IJ.,, B.C. 398, excluding, on the ground of spu- 
rious birth, and by the interest of Lysander, his 
nephew Lrorycuipes. From 396 to 394 he 
carried on the war in Asia‘Minor with great suc- 
cess, and was preparing to advance into the 
heart of the. Persian empire, when he was 
summoned home, to defend his country against 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, which had been 
induced by Artaxerxes to take up arms against 
Sparta... Though full of disappointment, he 
promptly obeyed; and in the course of the 
same year (394), he met and defeated at Cor- 
onéa, in Beotia, the allied forces. During the 
next four years he regained for his country 
much of its former supremacy, till at length the 
fatal battle of Leuctra, 371, overthrew forever 
the power. of Sparta, and gave the supremacy 
for a time to Thebes. , For the next few years 
Sparta had almost to struggle for its existence 
amid dangers without and within, and it was 
chiefly owing to the skill, courage, and presence - 
of mind of Agesilaus*that she weathered: the 
storm. In 361 he crossed with a body of Lace- 
dzemonian mercenaries into Egypt. Here, after 
displaying much of his ancient skill, he died, 
while preparing for his voyage home, in the win- 
ter of 361-360, after a life of above eighty years 
and a reign of thirty-eight! His body was em- 
balmed in wax, and splendidly buried at Sparta. 
In person Agesilaus was.small, mean-looking, 
and lame, on which last ground objection had 
been made to-his accession, an oracle, curious- 
ly fulfilled, having warned Sparta of evils await- 
ing her under a “lame sovereignty.” In his 
reign, indeed, her fall took place, but not through 
him, for he was one of the best citizens and gen- 
erals that Sparta ever had. 

{AcestmBrorvs, admiral of the Rhodian fleet, 
which aided the consul P. Sulpicius in the war 
against Philip, king of Macedonia, B.C. 200.] 

AcEsIpouis (’Ayqoirodc), kings of Sparta. 1. 
Succeeded his father Pausanias, while yet a 
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against the Olynthians, and died in 380 during 
this war in the peninsula of Pallene.—2. Son of 
Cleombrotus, reigned one year B.C. 371.—3. 
Succeeded Cleomenes in B.C. 220, but was 
soon deposed by his colleague Lycurgus: he 
afterward took refuge with the Romans. ~ }' 


of Jupiter (Zeus) at Lacedemon, of Apollo, and 
of Mercury (Hermes), who conducts the souls 
of men to the lower world. 

Aacinus Urpicus,, a writer on the. science 
of the Agrimensores, may perhaps have lived 
vat the latter part of the fourth century of our 
era. His works are printed in Goesius, Rez 
Agrarié Auctores. nc oe 

Accrammers or XANnpDRAMES (Zavdpdyne), the 
ruler of the Gangaride and Prasii in India, when 
Alexander invaded India, B.C. 327. 

Acias (Ayiac), a Greek epic poet, erroneous- 
ly called Augias, a native of Trcezen, flourished 
about B.C. 740, and was the author of a poem 
called Nosti (Néor01); 2. €., the history of the re- 
turn of the Achwan heroes from Troy. 

Acinnum (now Agen), the chief town of the 
Nitiobriges in Gallia Aquitanica. 

Acis (Ayic), kings of Sparta. .1. Son of 


Agide.—2. Son of Archidamus II., reigned B.C. 
427-398. He took an active part in the Pel- 
oponnesian war, and invaded Attica several 
times. While Alcibiades was at Sparta he was 
the guest of Agis, and is said to have seduced 
his wife Timea ;- in consequence of which Leo- 
tychides, the son of Agis, was excluded from 
the throne as illegimate.—3. Son of Archidamus 
Ill, reigned B.C. 338-330,-attempted to over- 
‘throw the Macedonian power in Europe, while 
Alexander the Great was in Asia, but was de- 
feated and killed in, battle by Antipater in 330. 
—4. Son of Eudamidas IL, reigned B.C:.244— 
240. He attempted to re-establish the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus, and to effect a thorough re- 
form in the Spartan state ; but he was resisted 
by his colleague Leonidas II. and the wealthy, 
was thrown into prison, and was there put to 
death by command of the ephors, along with 
his mother Agesistrata, and his grandmother 
Archidamia. 

Aais, a Greek poet of Argos, a notorious flat- 
terer of Alexander the Great. 

[AcizympBa, the name applied by Ptolemy to 
the part of Africa lying under the equator, the 
southernmost portion of that country with which 
the Greeks were acquainted. ] 

AcuAta (’AyAaia), the bright one.” 1. One 
of the Cuarires or Graces.—2. Wife of Charo- 
pus and mother of Nireus, who came from the 
Island of Syme against Troy. 

[Acvaonice. Vid. Acanict.] 

AGLAopHEME. Vid. Sirens. 

AGLAOPHON (’AyAaogar),. 
sos, father and instructor of Polygnotus and 
Aristophon, lived about B.C. 500.—2. Painter, 
lived about B.C, 420, probably grandson of No, 1. 


Eurysthenes, the founder of the family of the’ 


As soon as his minority.ceased, he took an act- — 


Aciror (‘Ay#rup), “the leader,” a surname . 


1. Painter of Tha- 
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[Acuauros. Vid. AeRrautos.] 

_ AsLius (‘AyAadc), a poor citizen of Psophis 
in Arcadia, whom the Delphic oracle declared, 
happier.than Gyges, king of Lydia, on account 
of his contented disposition. Pausanias places 
him in the time of Cresus. ; 

{[Aentus ("Ayvzoc), father of the Argonaut Ti- 
phys, the pilot of the Argo.] 

Aenépice (’Ayvodixy), an Athenian maiden, 
was the first of her sex to learn midwifery, 
which a law at Athens forbade any woman to 
learn. Dressed as 2 man, she obtained instruc- 
tion from a physician named Hierophilus, and 
afterward practiced her art with success. ‘Sum- 
moned before the Areopagus by the envy of the 
other practitioners, she was obliged to disclose 
her sex, and was. not only acquitted, but obtain- 
ed the repeal of the obnoxious law. This tale, 
though often repeated, does not deserve much 
credit, as it rests on the authority of Hyginus 
alone. ’ 

Acnonives (Ayvovidnc), an Athenian dema- 
gogue, induced the Athenians to sentence Pho- 
eion to death (B:C. 318), but was shortly after- 
‘ward put to death himself by the Athenians. 

Acoracritus, (Ayopdéxprtoc), a statuary of 
Paros, flourished B.C. 440-428, and was the fa- 
vorite pupil of Phidias. His greatest work was 

‘astatue of Venus (Aphrodite), which he chang- 
ed into a statue of Nemesis, and sold it to the 
people of Rhamnus, because he was indignant 
that the Athenians had given the preference to 
a statue by Alcamenes, who was another dis- 
tinguished pupil of Phidias. r \ 
, Acoraa and Acoramus (Ayopaia and ’Ayo- 
patoc), epithets of several divinities who were 
considered as the protectors of the assemblies 
of the people in the agora, such as Jupiter 
(Zeus), Minerva (Athena), Diana (Artemis), and 
Mercury (Hermes). 

[Acra (“Aypa) or Agre (“Aypac), an Attic de- 
mus south of Athens on the Ilissus ; it contain- 
ed a temple of Diana (Artemis) Agrotera, and 
a temple of Ceres (Demeter). ] : 

Acras (’Aypaior), a people of Attolia, on the 
Achelous. is 

AcRAvLE (’Aypavag and ’AyptAn: "AypvAevc), 
an Attic demus of the tribe Erechtheis, named 
after AcrauLos, No. 2. ‘ 

Ackautos (“Aypavaoc, also "AyAavpoc). . 1. 
Daughter of Acteus, first king of Athens, and 
wife of Cecrops.—2. Daughter of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, is an important personage in the le- 
gends of Attica, and there were three different 
stories about her. 1.According to some writ- 
ers, Minerva (Athena) gave Erichthonius in a 
chest to Agraulos and her sister Herse, with the 
command not to open it ; but, unable to control 
their curiosity, they opened it, and thereupon 
were seized with madness at the sight of Erich- 
thonius, and threw themselves down from the 
Acropolis. 2. According to Ovid (Met., ii., 710), 
Agraulos and her sister survived opening the 
chest, but Agraulos was subsequently punished 
by being changed into a stone by Mercury (Her- 
mes), because she attempted to prevent the god 
from entering the house of Herse, when he had 
fallen in love with the latter. 3. The third le- 
gend relates that Athens was once involved in 
a long-protracted war, and that Agraulos threw 
herself down from the Acropolis becanse an 
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oracle had declared that the Athenians would 
conquer if some one would sacrifice himself for 
his country. The Athenians, in gratitude, built 
her a temple on the Acropolis, in which it be- 


/receiving their first suit of armor, to take an 
Oath that they would always defend their coun- 
try to the last. One of the Attic demz (Agraule) 
derived its name from this heroine, and a fes- 
tival and mysteries (Agraulia) were celebrated 
at Athens in honor of her. 

Acrevus (Aypetc), a hunter, a surname of Pan 
and Aristeus. 

Acri Decumires, tithe lands, the name-given 
by the Romans to a part of Germany, east. of 
the Rhine and north of the Danube, which they 
took possession of when-the Germans. retired 
eastward, and. which they gave to Gauls and 
subsequently to their own veterans on the pay- 
ment tenth of the produce (dectima). . To- 
ward the end of the first or the beginning of the 
second century after Christ, these lands were 
incorporated in the Roman empire. 2 

[AcRianes (Aypidvyc, now Ergene), a river 
of Thrace, joining the Hebrus.] . | 

[AerIANEs (’Aypidvec), a Thracian race dwell- 
ing around Mount Hemus, in the vicinity, of the 
River Agrianes, a rude and warlike people, and 
excellent archers. ] Mer a 

Aerico.a, Cn, Joxius, born June 13th, A.D. 
37, at Forum Juli (Préjus in, Provence), was 
the son of Julius Grecinus, who was executed 
by Caligula, and of Julia Procilla. He received © 
a careful eduéation; he first served in Britain, 
A.D. 60, under Suetonius Paulinus ; was ques- 
tor in Asia in 63; was governor of Aquitania 
from 74 to 76; and was consul in 77, when he 
betrothed his daughter to the historian Tacitus, 
and in the following year gave her to him in 
marriage. In 78 he received the government 
of Britain, which he held for séven years, dur- 
ing which time he subdued the whole of the 
country with the exception of the highlands of 
Caledonia, and by his wisé administration in- 
troduced among the inhabitants the language 
and. civilization of Rome. He was recalled in 
85 through the jealousy of Domitian; and on his: 
return lived in retirement till his death in 93, 
which, according to some, was occasioned by 
poison, administered by order of Domitian. His: 
character is drawn in the brightest colors by his. 
son-in-law Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola has 
come down to us. 

Aericentum (Axpayac : ’Akpayavrtivoc, Agri- 
gentinus : now Gur gentz), a town on the southern 
coast of Sicily, about two and a half miles from 
the sea, between the rivers Acragas (now Fiume 
di S. Biagio) and Hypsas (now Fiume Drago). 
It was celebrated for its wealth and populous- 
ness, and, till its destruction by the Carthagini- 
ans (B.C. 405), was one of the'most splendid cit- 
ies of the ancient world. It was the birth-place 
of Empedocles. It was founded by a Doric colo- 
ny from Gela about B.C. 579, was under the gov- 
ernment of the cruel tyrant Phalaris (about 560), 
and subsequently under that of Theron (488- 
472), whose praises are celebrated by Pindar. 
After its destruction by the Carthaginians, it 
was rebuilt by Timoleon, but it never regained 
its former greatness. After undergoing many 


jreet eustomary for the young Athenians, on 


vicissitudes, it at length came into the power 
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cof the Romans (210), in whose hands it remain- 
ed. There are still gigantic remains of the an- 
cient city, especially of the Olympiéum, or tem- 
ple of the ‘Olympian Jupiter (Zeus). 
Acrinium (Aypiviov), a town in AStolia, per- 
haps near the sources of the Thermissus. fi 
Agrippa, first a prenomen, and afterwar 
cogriomen among the Romans, signifies a child 
presented at its birth with its feet foremost. 
Agrippa, Heropes. 1. Called “ Agrippa the 
Great,” son of Aristobulus, and Berenice, and 
grandson of Herod the Great. He was edu- 
cated at Rome with the future Emperor Clau- 
‘dius, and Drusus, the son of Tiberius. Having 
given offence to Tiberius, he was thrown into 
prison; but Caligula, on his accession (A.D. 
' 37), set him at liberty, and gave him the tetrar- 
chies of Abilene, Batanewa, Trachonitis, and 
Auranitis. On the death of Caligula (41), Agrip- 
pa, who was at the time in Rome, ass d Clau- 
dius in gaining possession of the empire. Asa 
reward for his services, Judea and Samaria 
were annexed to his dominions. His govern- 
ment was mild.and gentle, and he was exceed- 
ingly popular among the Jews. It was probably 
to increase his popularity with the Jews that 
he caused the Apostle James to be beheaded, 
and Peter to be cast into prison (44). The 
manner of his death, which took place at Caesa- 
rea in the same year, is related in Acts, xii. By 
his wife Cypros he had a son, Agrippa, and three 
daughters, Berenice, Marianne, and Drusilla.— 
2. Son of ‘Agrippa L, was educated at the court 
of Claudius, and at the time of his father’s death 
was seventeen years old. Claudius kept him 
at Rome, and sent Cuspius Fadus as procurator 
of the kingdom, which thus again became a Ro- 
man province. On the death of Herodes, king 
of Chalchis (48), his little principality was given 
to Agrippa, who subsequently received an ac- 
cession of territory. Before the outbreak of 
the war with the Romans, Agrippa atterapted 
in vain to dissuade the Jews from rebelling. 
He sided with the Romans in the war; and at. 
ter the capture of Jerusalem, he went with his 
sister Berenice to Rome, and.died in the sev- 
~enty-third year of his age, A.D. 100. Jt was 
before this Agrippa that‘the Apostle Paul made, 
his defence, A.D. 60 (Acts, xxv., xxvi.). 
Acrippa, M. Vipsanius, born in B.C. 63, of 
an obscure family, studied with young Octavius 
(afterward the Emperor Augustus) at Apollonia | 
in Illyria; and upon the murder of Cesar in 
44, was one of the friends of Octavius, who ad- 
vised him to proceed immediately to Rome. ‘In 
the civil wars which followed, and which term- 
inated in giving Augustus the sovereignty of 
the Roman world, Agrippa took an active part ; 
and his military abilities, combined with his 
promptitude and energy, contributed greatly to 
that result, In 41 Agrippa, who was then pre- 
tor, commanded part of the forces of Augustus 
in the Perusinian war. In 38 he obtained great 
successes in Gaul and Germany ; in 37 he was 
consul; and in 36 he defeated Sex. Pompey by 
sea. In 33 he was adile, and in this office ex- 
pended immense sums of money upon great 
public works. He restored old aqueducts, con- 
structed a new one, to which he gave the name 
of the Julian, in honor of Augustus, and also 
erected i public buildings. In 31 he com- 


AGREECIUS. 


‘manded the fleet of Augustus , atthe battle of 
Actium; was consul a second time in 28, and, 
a third time in 27, when he built the Pantheon. 
In 21 he married Julia, daughter of Augustus. 
He had been married twice before, first to Pom- 
ponia, daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, and 
next to Marcella, niece of Augustus. He con- 
tinued to.be employed in various military com- 
mands in Gaul, Spain, Syria, and Pannonia, till 
his death in B.C: 12. By his first wife Pompo- 
nia, Agrippa had Vipsania, married to Tiberius, 
the successor of Augustus; and, by his third 
wife, Julia, he had two daughters, Julia, married 
to L. Amilivs Paulus, and Agrippina, matried 
to Germanicus, and three sons, Caius Cesar, 
Lucius Cesar (vid. Casar), and Agrippa Pos- 
tumus, who was banished by Augustus to the 
Island of Planasia, and was put to death by Ti- 
berius at his accession, A.D. 14. 

Acrippina.~ 1. Daughter of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married Germanicus, by whom she had nine 
children, among whom was the Emperor Calig- 
ula, and Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She 
was distinguished for her virtues and heroism, 
and shared all the dangers® of her husband’s 
campaigns. On his death in A.D. 17, she re- 
turned to Italy ; but the favor with which she 
was receivéd by the people increased the hatred 
and- jealousy which Tiberius and his mother 
Livia had long entertained toward her. For 
some years Tiberius disguised his hatred, but at 
length, under the pretext that she was forming 
ambitious plans, he banished her to the Island 
of Pandataria (A.D. 30), where she died three 
years afterward, A.D. 33, probably by voluntary 
starvation. —2: ‘Daughter of Germanicus and 
Agrippina [No. 1.], and mother of the Emperor 
Nero, was born at Oppidum Ubiorum, afterward 
called in honor of her Colonia Agrippina, now 
Cologne. She was beautiful and intelligent, but 
licentious, cruel, and ambitious. She was first 
married to Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus (A.D. 28), 
by whom she had a son, afterward the Emperor 
Nero ; next to Crispus Passienus ; and thirdly 
to the’ Emperor Claudius (49), although she was 
his niece. In 50, she prevailed upon Claudius 
to adopt her son, to the prejudice of his own 
son Britannicus; and in order to secure the 
succession ‘for her son, she poisoned the em- 
peror in 54. Upon the accession of her son 
Nero, who was then only seventeen years. of 
age, she governed the Roman empire for a few 
years in his name. . The young emperor soon 
became tired of the ascendency of his mother, 
and after making several attempts to shake off 
her authority, he caused her to be assassinated 
in 59. 

AGrRIpPINENSES. Vid. Coronta AGRIPPINA. 

Arius ("Ayptoc), son of Porthaon and Euryte, 
and brother of Gineus, king of Calydon in ASto- 
lia: his six sons deprived Gineus of his king- 
dom, and gave it to their father; but Agrius 
and his sons were afterward slain by Diomedes, 
the grandson of Gineus. 

Acracivs or Acrarivs, a Roman gramma- 
rian, probably lived in the fifth century after 
Christ, and wrote an extant work, De Ortho- 
graphia et Proprietate et Differentia Sermonis, 
which is printed in Putschius, Grammatice La- 
tine Auctores Antiqui, Pp. 2266-2275. 


AGROLAS. 
fAcrotas (Aypdaac), of Sicily; an architect, 


who, with Hyperbius, surrounded the citadel of | 


Athens with walls, except, that part which was 
afterward built by Cimon.] 

Acron. (“Aypoy). 1. Son of Ninus, the first 
of the Lydian dynasty of the Heraclide.2. 
Son of Pleuratus, king of, Illyria; died B.C. 231, 
and was succeeded by his wife Teuta, though 
he left a son, Pinnes or Pinneus, by his first 
wife, Triteuta, whom-he had divorced. 

AGR6OTERA (Ayporépa), the huntress, a sur- 
name of Diana (Artemis). . Vid. Aera. There 
was a festival celebrated to her honor at Athens 
under this name. Vid. Dict. of Antiq. 

Aeryzte. Vid. AGRAuLE. 

,_(Acusius T.,.a faithful friend of Cicero, who 
_ adhered te him in his banishment, and was the 
sharer of all his labors and sufferings during 
that period.] ‘ ; 
_ Acyieus (’Ayueetc), a-surname of Apollo, as 
the protecter of the streets and public places. 

, Acyiia(“Ayvada), the. ancient Greek name 
of the Etruscan town of Care. ; ‘ 

Aeyrium (Aydpuoy: « "Ayvpwvaioc, Agyrmen- 
sis: now S. Filipo d’ Argi‘o),.a town in Sicily on 


the Cyamosorus, northwest of Centuripe and 


northeast of Enna, the birth-place of the histo- 
rian Diodorus. Per ; 

) Acyrrutus (’'Aydppcoc), an Athenian, after be- 
ing in prison many years for embezzlement of 
public money, obtained, about B/C. 395, the res- 


toration of the Theoricon, and also tripled the pay | 


for attending thé assembly ; hence he became 
so popular, that he was appointed general in 389. 
AuALA; Sprvitius, the name of several dis- 
tinguished Romans, who held various high of- 
fices in the ‘state from B.C. 478 to 342. Of 
these the best known is C. Servilius Ahala, 
magister equitum in 439 to the dictator L. Cin- 
cinnatus, when he slew Sp: Méstius in the 
forum, because he refused to appear before the 
dictator. Ahala was afterward brought to trial, 
and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary 
exile. Vad. Saviiut. : 4 
Anarna [now Bargiano ?], a town in Etruria, 
northeast of Volsinii. aes 
- Anbnosarsus, Domirius, the name of a dis- 
tinguished Roman family. They are said to 
have obtaime 
e., “ Brazen-Beard” or “‘ Red-Beard,”’. because 
the Dioscuri announced to one of their ances- 
tors the victory of the Romans over the Latins. 
at. Lake Regillus (B.C. 496), and, to confirm the 
truth of what they said, stroked his black hair 
and beard, which immediately became-red.— 
1. Cn., plebeian edile B.C. 196, praetor 194, and 
consul 192, when he fought against the Boii. 
—2. Cn., son of No. 1, Consul suffectus in 162. 
—3. Cn., son of No. 2, consul 122, conquered 
the Allobroges in Gaul, in 121, at the confluence 
of the Salga and Rhodanus. He was censor in 
115 with Cecilius Metellus. .The Via Domitia 
in Gaul was made by him.—4. Cn., son of No. 
3, tribune of the plebs 104, brought forward the 
law (Lex Domitia), by which theelection of the 
priests was transferred from the collegia to the 
people. The people afterward elected him Pon- 
tifex Maximus out of gratitude. He was con- 
sul in 96, and censor.in 92, with Licinius Cras- 
sus the orator. In-his censorship. he and his 
colleague shut up the schools of the Latin rhet- 


the. surname of Ahenobarbus, z. | 


AJAX. 
oricians ;-but otherwise Mheir censorship’ was 
Inarked by their violent disputes.—5. L., broth- 
er of No. 4, pretor in Sicily, probably in 96, and 
consul in 94, belonged to the party of Sulla, and 


a Marius.—6. Cn., son of No. 4, married 
Cornelia, daughter of L. Cinna, consul in 87, 
and joined the Marian party:' He was pro- 
scribed by Sulla in 82, and fled to Africa, where 
he was defeated and killed by Cn. Pompey in 
81.—7. L., son of No. 4, married Poreia, the 
sister of M. Cato, and was a stanch and cour- 
ageous supporter of the aristocratical party. 
He was edile in 61, preetor in 58, and-consul in 


he threw himself into Corfinium, but was com- 
pelled by his own troops to surrender to, Czsar. 
He next went to Massilia, and, after the sur- 
render of that town, repaired to Pompey in 
Creecdhe fell in the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
where he commanded the left wing, and, accord- 
ing to Cicero’s assertion in the second Philippic, 
by the hand of Antony.—8. On., son of No. 7, 
was taken with his father at Corfinium (49), 
was present at the battle of Pharsalia (48), and 
returned to Italy in 46, when he was pardoned 
by Cesar. After Cesar’s death in 44, he com- 
manded the republican fleet in the Ionian Sea. 


whom he accompanied in his campaign against 
the Parthians in 36. He-was consul in 32, and 
deserted to Augustus ‘shortly before the battle 
of Actium.—9. L., son of No. 8, marriéd ‘An- 
tonia, the daughter of Antony by Octavia; was 
edile in 22, and consul in 16; and after his 
consulship,’ commanded the Roman army in 
Germany and crossed the Elbe. He died A.D. 
25.—10, Cn., son of No. 9, consul A.D. 32, mar- 
ried Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus, and 
»was father of the Emperor Nero. Vid: Acrip- 
PINA. ‘ 


Asax (Alac). 1. Son of Telamon, king of Sal 


amis, by Peribcea or Eribcea, and grandson of 
fgacus. Homer calls him~ Ajax the Telamo- 
nian, Ajax the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas 
the other Ajax, son of Oileus, is always distin- 
guished from the former by some epithet. He 
sailed against Troy in twelve ships, and is rep- 
resented in the Iliad as second only to Achilles 
in bravery, and as the hero most worthy, in the 
absence of Achilles, to contend with Hector. 
In the contest for the-armor of Achilles, he was 
conquered by Ulysses, and this, says Homer, 
was,the cause of his death. (Od., xi., 541, seq.) 
Homer gives no further particulars respecting 
his ‘death ; but later poets relate that his defeat 
by Ulysses threw him into an awful state of 
madness; that he rushed from his‘ tent and 
slaughtered the sheep of the Greek army, fan- 
cying they were his enemies; and that at length 
he put an end to his own life. 1 
there sprang up a purple flower bearing-the let- 
ters, ai on its leaves, which, were at once the 
initials of his name and expressive of a sigh. 
Homer does not mention his mistress Tromrssa. 
Ajax was worshipped in Salamis, and was hon- 
ored with a festival (Aéévreva). »He was also 
worshipped at Athens, and one of the Attic 
‘tribes (AZantis) was called after him.—2. Son 
of. Oileus, king of the Locrians, also called the 
lesser Ajax, sailed against Troy in ee ships., 
3. 5 


was murdered; at Rome-in 82, by order of the. 


54. On the breaking out of the civil war in 49 


He afterward became reconciled to Antony, - 


From his blood. 


i = 


AIDES. 


He is described as small of stature, and wears 
a linen .cuirass (ArvoOdép7&), but is brave and in- 
trepid, skilled in throwing the spear, and, next 
to Achilles, the most Swift-footed among the 
Greeks. On his return from Troy his vessel 
was'wrecked on the Whirling Rocks (T'upai m 
tpat); he himself got safe upon a rock through” 
the assistance of Neptune (Poseidon) ; but as 
he boasted that he would escape in defiance of 
the immortals, Neptune (Poseidon) split~ the 
rock with his.trident, and Ajax was swallowed 
up by the sea; This is the account of Homer, 
but his death is related somewhat differently by 
Virgil and other writers, who also tell us that 
the anger of Minerva (Athena) was excited 
against im, because, on the night of the cap- 
ture of Troy, he, violated Cassandra in the tem- 
ple of the goddess, where she had taken refuge. 
The Opuntian Locrians worshipped Ajax as 
their national hero. 

Ares (Avdyc). , Vid. Haves. 

Atponnus (Aidovedic). 1. A lengthened form 
of Aides.. Vad. Haves.—2. A mythical king of 
the Molossians in Epirus, husband of Proser- 
pina (Persephone), and father of Core. When 
Theseus and Pirithous attempted to carry off 
Core, Aidoneus had Pirithous killed by Cer- 
berus, and kept Theseus in captivity till he was 
released by Hercules. 

Ars Locirivs or Loqurens, a Roman divini- 
ty. -‘A short time before the Gauls took Rome 
(B.C. 390), a voice was heard at Rome in the Via 
Nova, during the silence of night, announcing 
that the Gauls were approaching. No-atten- 
tion was at the time paid to the warning, but 
the Romans afterward erected on the spot 
where the voice had been heard, an altar with 
a sacred inclosure around it, to Aius Locutius, 
or the ‘* Announcing Speaker.” 

Auapanpa (7 ’AAdbavda or ta ’AAdbavda: 
 *Ajabavdete or ’AAGbavdo¢g : now Arabissar), an’ 
inland. town of Caria, near the Marsyas, to the 


south of the Meander, was situated between | 


two hills: it was a prosperous place, but one 
of the most corrupt and luxurious towns in 
Asia Minor. “Under the Romans it was the 
seat of a conventus juridicus: 

[AvaBastron (‘Adabacrpéy 76A1c), a city in 
Upper or Middle Egypt, in the Arabian mountain 
chain, and famed for its artists, who, from the 
alabaster dug in Mons Alabastrinus, carved all 
kinds of vases and ornaments. ] ae, 

Axazon (’AAa66yv), a river and town in Sicily, 
north of Syracuse. } ue ies an 

Atagonia (AAayovia), a town of the Eleu- 
thero-Laconians on the frontiers of Messenia. 

Avaucomina (’AdaAKouevai : ’AAa2Kouevatoe, | 
’AAarxKopuevretc). 1. (Now Sulinari), an ancient 
town of Beotia, east of Coronéa, with a temple 
of Minerva (Athena), who is said to have been 
born in the. town, and who was hence called 
Alalcomenéis ('AdaAKouevnic, idoc). The name 
of the town was derived either from Alalcome- 
nia, a daughter of Ogyges; or from the Beotian 
hero Alalcomenes.—2. A town in Ithaca, or in 
the Island Asteria, between Ithaca and Cephal- 
lenia. 

) ~Auanta. Vid. Avert. 

Aint (‘Adavoi, "AAavvol, i. €., mountaineers, 
from the Sarmatian word ala), a great Asiatic 
people, ae ied under the’ general name of 


‘ALBANIA. 


| Seythians; but ‘probably a branch of tlie Mas- 
sagete.. They were a nation of warlike herse- 


part of the Caucasus, in the country called Al 
bania, which appears to be only another form 
ofthe same name. In the reign of Vespasian 
they made incursions into Media and. Armenia; 
and at a later time they pressed into Europe, as 
far as the banks of the Lower Danube, where, 
toward the end of the fifth century, they were 
routed by the Huns, who then compelled them 
to become their “allies: In A.D. 406, some of 
the Alani took part with the Vandals in their 
irruption into Gaul and Spain, where they grad- 
ually disappear from history. & 

Avariéus, in German Al-ric, i. ¢., * All-rich,”’ 
elected king of the Visigoths in A.D. 398, had 
previously commanded the Gothic auxiliaries 
of Theodosius. He twice invaded Italyfirst in 
A.D. 402-403, when he was defeated by Stilicho 
at the battle of Pollentia, and a second time in 
408-410; in his second invasion he‘took and 
plundered Rome, 24th of August, 410. He died 
shortly afterward, at Consentia in Bruttium, 
while preparing to invade Sicily. : 

Avastor (’AAdorap). 1. A surname of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) as the avenger of evil, and also, in 
general, any deity who avenges wicked deeds. 
—[2. Son of Neleus and Chloris, was slain, 
together with his brothers, except Nestor, by 
Hercules, when that hero took- Pylos.J—3. A 
Lycian, and companion, of '‘Sarpedon, slain by 
Ulysses.—[4: A’ Greek ‘who rescued Teucer, 
the brother of Ajax, when ‘wounded, and also 
Hypsenor when struck down by Deiphobus. ] 

Aza Sitvivs, one-of the mythical kings of 
Alba, son of Latinus, reigned thirty-nine years. 

Avpa. 1. (Now. Abla), a town of the Bastitani 
in Spain.—2. (Now Alvanna), a town of the Bar- 
duli in Spain.—3. Aueusra (now Aulps, near 
Durance), a town of the Elicoci in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis,—4. Fucrnria or Fucentis (Albenses? 
now Alba or Albi), a town of the Marsi, and 
subsequently a Roman colony, was situated on 
a lofty rock near the Lake Fucinus. It wasa 
strong fortress, and was’used by~the Romans 
as a state prison.—5, Lonea (Albani), the most 


| ancient town in Latium, is said to have been 


built by Ascanius, and to have founded Rome. 
It was called Longa, from its stretching in a 


Alban Lake, perhaps near the modern convent 
of Palazzolo. It was destroyed by Tullus Hos- 
tilius, and was never rebuilt: its inhabitants 
were removed to Rome. At a later time the 
surrounding country, which was highly culti- 
wated and covered with vineyards, was studded 
with the splendid villas of the Roman aristocra- 
cy and emperors (Pompey’s, Domitian’s, &c:), 
each of which was called Albanum, and out of 
which a new town at length grew, also called 
Albanum (now Albano), on the Appian Road, 
ruins of which are extant.—6. Pompria (Al- 
benses Pompeiani: now Alba), a town in Ligu- 
ria, founded by Scipio Africanus I., and colo- 
nized by Pompeius Magnus, the birth-place of 
the Emperor Pertinax. 

Avpinta (AAbavia: "AA6avoi, Albani: now 
Schirwan and part of Daghestan, in the south- 
eastern part of Georgia), a country of Asta on 
the western side of the Caspian, extending from 


~ 


men. They are first. found about: thé eastern: 


long line down the Alban Mount toward the) 


ALBANUM. : 


the Rivers Cyrus and Araxes on the south to 
Mount Ceraunius (the eastern part of the Cau- 
casus) on the north, and. bounded on the west 
by Iberia... It was a fertile plain, abounding in 
pasture and vineyards ; but the inhabitants were 
fierce and warlike. They were a Scythian tribe, 
probably a branch of the Massagete, and iden- 
tical with-the)ALanr. The Romans first: be- 
came acquainted with them at the time of the 
Mithradatie war, when they encountered Pom- 
pey with alargearmy. 9. 0 9) * - 

' Acsanum.. Vid. Aupa, Now5. 

Acsanus Laos (now Lago di) Albano), a small 
lake, about five miles in circumference, west of 

_the Mons Albanus, between Bovill and Alba 
Longa, is the crater of an extinct volcano, and 
is many hundred feet deep: The emissarium 
which the'Romans bored through the solid rock 
during the siege of Veii, in.order to carry off 
the superfluots water of the lake, is extant at 
the present day. 5 ; i 

Axusanus Mons (now Monte. Cavo or Albano), 
was, in its narrower signification, the mountain | 
in Latium on whose: declivity the town of Alba 
Longa was situated. - It-was the sacred mount- 
ain of the Latins, on’ which the réligious. festi- 
vals of the Latin League were celebrated (Ferie 
Lating), and.on its highest summit-was. the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris, to which the Roman 
generals ascended in triumph, when this‘ honor 
was denied them in Rome. The Mons.Albanus 
in its wider signification included the Mons At- 
erpus-and the- mountains ‘about Tusculum. 

. Aust Montes, a lofty range of mountains in 
the west of Crete, three hundred stadia in length, 
covered with snow the greater part of the year: 

' Aupior (AAbiotKot, "AAbceic), a warlike Gallic 
people, inhabiting the mountains north of Mas- 
silid. + ¢ deaths [ ’ 

Avpincaunum. ‘Vid. ALpium INGauNvM. ) 

Axvzinovanus, C. Pepo, a friend of Ovid, who 
addresses to him one of his epistles from Pon- 
tus (iv., 10)., _Three Latin elegies are attributed 
te Albinovanus, printed by ‘Wernsdorf, in his 
Poéte Latini Minores, vol. iii., iv., and by Mei- 
necke, Quedlinburg, 1819.— [2. ALB. Crusus, 
A Latin poet, friend of Horace.] Ay 

Axsinovanus, P. Turiivs, belonged to the 
Mariav party, was proscribed in B.C. 87, but 
was pardoned by Sulla in 81, in consequence of 
his patting to death many of the officers of Nor- 
banus, whom he had invited to a banquet. at 
Ariminem. 

Axsinus or Atsus, Posrumius, the name ofa 
patrician family at Rome, many. of the mem- 
bers of which held the highest offices. of the 
state from the commencement of the republic 
to its downfall—1. A., surnamed Regillensis, 
dictator B.C. 488, when he conquered the Latins 
inthe great battle near Lake Regillus, and con- 
sul 496, in which year some of the annals placed 
the battle.-—2. Sr., consul 466, and a member 

2 of the first decemvirate 451.—3. Sp., consul, 
344, and again 321. In the latter year he 
mareked against the Samnites, but was defeat- 
ed near Caudium, and obliged te surrender with 
his whele army, who were sent under the yoke. 
The Senate, on the advice of Albinus, refused 
to ratify the péace which he had made with the | 
Samnites, and yegolved that ail persons who 
bad sworn to the peace should be given up to | 


> 


ALBIUM INGAUNUM. 


the Samnites, but they refused to accept them. 
—4. L., consul 234, and again 229.: In 216 he 
was praetor, and, was killed in battle by the Boii. 
—5. Sp., consul in 186, when the senatuscon- 
sultum was passed, which is extant, for sup- 
questing the worship of Bacchus in Rome. He 

ed in 179.—6. A.; consul 180, when he fought 
against the Ligurians, and censor 174. He was 
subsequently engaged in many public missions. 
Livy calls him Luscus, from. which it would 


seem that he was blind of one eye.—7. L., 


pretor 180, in Further Spain, where he remain- 
ed two years, and conquered the Vaccei and 
Lusitani. He was consul in 173, and afterward 
served under Aimilius Paulus in Macedonia in 
168.—8. A., consul‘151, accompanied, L. Mum- 
mius into Greece in 146. He was well ac- 
quainted with Greek literature, and wrote in 
that language a poem and a Roman history, 
which is censured by Polybius.—9. Sp., consul 
110, carried on war against Jugurtha in Nu- 
midia, but effected nothing. Whey Albinus de- 
parted from Africa, he left his brother Aulus 
in command, who was defeated by Jugurtha. 
Spurius was condemned by the Mamilia Lex, 
as guilty of treasonable practices with Jugurtha. 
—10. A., consul B.C. 99, with M. Antonius, is 
said by Cicero to have beensa good speaker. 

Axsinus (’AA6ivoc), a Platonic philosopher, 
lived at Smyrna in the. second century after 
Christ, and. wrote. an. Introduction to the, Dia- 
logues of Plato, which contains hardly any thing 
of importance.—LEditions. In the first edition 
of Fabricius’s: Bibl. Grec., vol. ii., and prefixed 
to Etwall’s edition of three dialogues of Plato, 
Oxon., 1771; and to Fischer’s four dialogues 
of Plato, Lips., 1783. ; ' : 

. Aubinus, Ciopivs, whose full name was De- 

cimus Clodius Ceionius Septimius Albinus, was 
born at Adrumetum in Africa. ‘The Emperor 
Commodus made him governor of Gaul and 
afterward of Britain, where he was at the death 
of Commodus in A.D. 192. In order to secure 
the neutrality’ of Albinus, Septimius Severus 
made him Cesar; but after Severus had de- 
feated his rivals, he turned his arms against 
Albinus. 
them at Lugdunum (Lyons), in’ Gaul, the 19th 
of February,,197, in which Albinus was defeated 
and killed. : 

Axsion OF ALEBION (AAbiov, ’AXebiov), son 
of Neptune (Poseidon) and brother of Dercynus 
or Bergion, with whom he attacked Hercules, 
when he passed through their country (Liguria) 


with the oxen of Geryon.' They were slain by _ 


Hercules. oy 

Axzion, another name of Brirrannta, the white 
land, from its white cliffs, opposite the coast of 
Gaul: [more correctly, perhaps, the high land, 
from the Celtic root Alb or Alp, high, in refer- 
ence to its lofty coasts, as it lies facing Gaul.] 

Avis (now Elbe), one of the great rivers in 
Germany, the most easterly which the Romans 
became acquainted with, rises, according to 
Tacitus, in the country ofthe Hermunduri. The 
Romans reached the Elbe for the first time in 
B.C..9, under Drusus, and crossed it for the first 
time in B.C. 3, under Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
The last Roman general who saw the Elbe was 
Tiberius, in A.D. 5. 

Axsium Incaunum or ALBINGAUNUM (nOW Al- 


A great battle was fought between , 


: ALBIUM. INTEMELIUM. 


bengo), a town of the Ingauni on: the coast of 
Liguria, and-a municipium. | 

Atsium IntEMELIUM OF aaMnerBue vou (now 
Vintimiglia), a town of the Intemelii on the 
coast of Liguria, and a municipium. , ~ 

[ALBucetxa or ArBooALa (’ApbovxdAn, Polyb. : 
now Villa Fasila), a city of Hispania ‘Tarraco- 
nensis, southwest of Pallantia : according to 
Polybius, it was the largest city of the Vacecwi, 
and was taken by Hannibal after a brave and 
long resistance. ] 

(LBictus or Axsurius, T, studied at Athens, 
_, and belonged to the Epicurean ‘sect.; he was 
“well acquainted with Greek literature, but was 
satirized by Lucilius on account of his affecting 
on every occasion the Greek language and phi- 
losophy.. He was pretor in Sardinia in B.C. 
~ 105; and in 103 was accused of repetunde by 
C. Julius Cesar, and condemned. He retired 
to Athens and pursued the study of phijesophy. 
[2. C. Albucius Silus. Vad. Srivus.] 

ArsuLa, an ancient name of the River Tisnr. 

A.siua Aqu®. @id. Avunwa. 

-Anspinéa or ALpona; a prophetic nymph or 
Sibyl, to whom a grove was consecrated in 
the neighborhood of Tibur (now Tivolz), with a 
fountain and a temple. This founfain was the 
largest of the/Albule aque, still called Acque 
Albule, sulphureous springs at Tibur, which | 
flow-into the Anio. Near it was the oracle of 
Fatnus Fatidicus.. The temple is’ still extant 
at Tivoli. . , 

Axsurnus Mons, {now Monte di Postiglione\y 
a mountain in Lucania, covered -with. wood, be- 
hind Pestum.—[2. Port us, a harbor near Pes- 
- tum, at the mouth of the Silarus (now Sele)]. 

[Atsus Portus (the White Haven,” now 
Algesiras), a town.on the coast of Betica in 
Spain. ] 

[Axsus Vicus ( Aevan Kéun: now Tambo 2), 
a harbor in Arabia, from which Gallus set out 
on his expedition into the interior. ] 

fAvsutivs. Vid. Atsucius.] : 

Aucaus. (AAkaioc), son of Perseus and An- 
dromeda, and father of Amphitryon and Anaxo. 
—([2. Son of Hercules and a female slave of 
Jardanus, ae whom the Heraclid dynasty: in 
Lydia, ¢. g., Candaules (Myrsilus), éc.,-were 
Ghscended. ’ Diodorus gives to this son of Her- 
cules the name of Cleolaus.—3. Son, of Andro- 
geus, grandson of Minos. ] 

Atcmus. 1. OfMytilene in Biesbow! the ee 
est of the lian lyric poets, began to flourish 
about B.C: 611. In the war between the Athe- 
nians and ae for the possession of 
Sigeum (B.C. 606), he incurred the disgrace of 
leaving his arms on the field of battle: these 
varms were hung up as a trophy by the Atheni: 
ans in the temple of Pallas at Sigeum. Alceus 
took an active part in the struggles between 
the nobles and people of Mytilene : he belong- 
ed by birth to the nobles, and was driven into 
‘exile with his brother Antimenidas, when the 
popular party got the upper hand. He attempt- | 
ed, by force of arms, to regain his country ; but 
all his attempts were frustrated by Prrracus, 
_who had been chosen by the people “symnetes, 
or dictator, for the purpose of resisting him and 
the other exiles. Alceus and his brother after- 
ward traveHed into various countries ; the time 
of his death is uncertain. 
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‘his poems which rémain, and the excellent im- 


itations of Horace, enable us to -understand 
something of their- charaeter. Those which 
have received the highest praise are ‘his war-. 
like‘odes, in which he tried to rouse the spirits. 
of the nobles, the Alc@i minaces Camene of Hor- 
ace (Carm.; iv., 9, 7). In others*he described 
the hardships of exile, and -his. perils by sea 


(dura NAVIS, dura fuga, mala dura deili, Hor., 


Carin., ii., 18, 27). Alezus is said to have m- 
vented, the well-known Alcaic metre. — Editions: 
By Matthiew, Alce: My, ytilenei religuie, Lips., 
1827; and by. Bergk, in. Poete Lyrics Grecia, 
Lips., 1843.—2. A comic poet at Athens, flour- 
ished about B-C. 388, and exhibited plays of 
that mixed comedy, which formed. the transi- 
tion between the old and the gniddle* fSome 
fragments remain, which have-been published 
by-Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Gracorum, 
vol. i., p. 457-461, edit. minér.}—3. Of Messene, 
the author of twenty-two epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, written between B.C-219 and 196. 

ALCAMBNES (AAKapévinc). 1. Son of Tele- 
clus, king of Sparta, from B.C. 779 to 742.— 
2. A statuary of Athens, flourished from’‘B.C. 
444 to 400, and was the most famous of the pu 
pils of Phidias. \. His. greatest work: Was stat- 
ue of Venus (Aphrodite). = : 

ALcaNnDER (“AAKaydpoc), a young Spartan, 
who‘thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, 
when his fellow-citizens were discontented with 
the laws he proposed.. Lycurgus pardoned the 
outrage, and thus converted Aleander into one 
of his warmest friends.—[2. A Lycian, slain by, 
Ulysses before Troy.—3: A Compan of Aine- 
as, slain by Turnus in Italy:] ih 

[Aucanpra’ (’AAKdvdpa), wife of Polypns, A 
wealthy Egyptian of Egyptian Thebes, by whom 
Helen was kindly received and entertained on 
her arrival in Egypt. ] 

[Avcanor, a, Trojan, whose sons Pandarus 
and Bitias accompanied Aneas to Italy.—2. A 
warrior in the ae of the Rutulians, wounded 
by Aineas.] ° ‘ 

‘ALciTHos or AncirHd2 CAAKa06n or ?AAKt- 
66n), daughter of Minyas, refused, with her sis- 
ters‘Leucippe and Arsippe, to join ‘in the wor- 
ship. of Bacchus (Dionysus) when it was in- 
troduced into Beotia, and were accordingly 
changed by the god into bats, and their work 
into vines. Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. AcRronta. 

AucitHous (AAKdéBooc). is Son of Pelops 
and Hippodamia, brother of Atreus and Thyes- 
tes, obtained as his wife Buechme, the daugh- 
ter of Megareus, by slaying the Cithezronian lion, 
and sueceeded his father-in-law as king of Me- 
gara:. He restored the walls. of Megara, ‘in 
which work he was assisted by Apollo. Phe 
stone upon which the god used to place his lyre 
while he was at work, was believed, even in 
late times, to give forth, a-sound, when struck, 
similar to that of a lyre (Ov., Mé., viii., 15).— 
2. Son of Ausyetes and hasband of Hippodainia, 
the daughter of Anchises and sister of Atneas, 
was one of the bravest of the Trojan leaders 

in the war of Troy, and was slain by Idome- 
neus.—[3: Son of Porthaon and Euryte, “killed b¥ 
Tydeus.—4. A companion of Mneas, slain by 
Cedicus.} 

Aucrstis or Atceste (“AAdxnorec or *AAKéore), 


Some fragments of | daughter of Polias and Anaxibia, wife of Ad. 
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metus, died in place of her husband. 
METUS. - 

Aucrras (‘AAKérac), two kings oe Le 
Son of Tharypus, was expelled from his king- 
dom, and was restored by the elder Dionysius 
of Syracuse. He was the ally of the Atheni- 
ans in B.C_373:—2. Son of Arymbas, and grand- 
son of Alcetas I., reigned B.C. 313-303, and 
Was put to death by his subjects. .) .. 

Ancpras.. 1. King of Macedonia, -reigned 
twenty-nine years, and was father of Amyntas 
+2. Brother of Perdiceas and son of Orontes, 
was one of Alexander’s generals. On the death 
of Alexander, he espoused his brother’s party ; 
and upon the. murder, of the latter in Egypt in 
321, he joined Eumenes. “He killed himself at 
Termessns in Pisidia in 320, to ‘avoid: falling 
into the hands, of Antigonus. : 

AuciBiipes (AAKb.édn¢).—[1, Of Athens, 
father of Clinias, and grandfather of the cele- 
brated. Alcibiades, deduced jhis descent from 
Eurysacés, the son of Telamonian Ajax. He 
joined Clisthenes in an attempt to procure the 
banishment of the Pisistratide ; but was ban- 
ished with him B.C. 512.j—2. ‘Son of Clinias 
and Dinomache, was born at Athens about B.C. 
‘450, and on the death of his father in 447, was 
brought up by his) relation Pericles. He pos- 
sessed a beautiful person, transcendent abilities, 
and great wealth, which ‘received a large ae- 
cession through his marriage with Hipparste, 
the daughter of Hipponicus. , His youth was 
disgraced by his amours and debaucheries, and 
Socrates,, who saw his vast capabilities, at- 
tempted to win him to the paths of virtue, but 
in vain. Their intimacy was strengthened by 
mutual services. At the battle of Potidea 
(B.C. 482) his life was saved by Socrates, and 
at that of Delium (424) he saved the life of Soc- 

/ rates. He did not take much part in public af- 
fairs till after the death of Cleon (422), but he 
then became one of the leading politicians, and 
the head of the war party in-opposition to Nic- 
jas. Enraged at the affront put upon him by 
the Lacedemonians, who had. not chosen to 
employ his intervention in the negotiations 
which ended in the peace of 421, and. had pre- 
ferred Nicias to him, ‘he induced ‘the’ Athenians 
to form an alliance, with Argos, Mantinéa, and 
Elis, and to attack the allies of Sparta. In 415 
he was foremost among the advocates of the 
Sicilian expedition, which he believed would be 
a step toward the conquest of Italy, Carthage, 
and Peloponnesus. While the preparations for 
the expedition were going on, there occurred 
the mysterious mutilation of the Hermes-busts, 
which the popular fears connected in some un- 
accountable manner with an attempt to over- 
throw the Athenian constitution. Alcibiades 
was charged with being the ringleader in, this 
attempt. He had been already appointed along 
with Nicias and Lamachus as commander of the 
expedition to Sicily, and he now demanded an 
investigation before he set sail. This, however, 
his enemies would not. grant, as they hoped to 
inerease the popular odium against, him in his 
absence. He was, therefore, obliged to depart 
for Sicily ; but he had, not been there long, be- 
fore he was recalled to stand his trial. On his 
return homeward, he managed to escape’ at 
Thurii, and thence proceeded to Sparta, where 


Vid. Ap- 


(B.C. 406). 
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he acted as the avowed enemy of his country. 
At Athens sentence of death was.passed upon 
him, and his property’ was confiscated... At 
Sparta. he rendered himself popular by the fa- 
cility with which he adopted the Spartan man- 
ners ; but the machinations of his enemy; Acts 
IL, induced him to abandon the Spartans and 


take refuge with Tissaphernes (412), whose fa-- 


vor he soon gained. Through his influence Tis- 
saphernes deserted the Spartans and professed 
his willingness to assist the Athenians, who ac- 
cordingly recalled Alcibiades from: banishment 
in 411. He did not immediately return to Ath- 
ens, but remained.abroad for the next four years, 
during which the Athenians under his com- 
mand gained the victories of Cynossema, Aby- 
dos, and Cyzicus, and got possession. of: Chal- 
cedon and Byzantium. In 407 he returned to 


Athens, where he was pore Ned with great en-. 


thusiasm, and was appointed commander-in- 
chief of all the land and sea forces. But the 
defeat at Notium, occasioned during his absence 
by the imprudence of his lieutenant, Antiochus, 
furnished. his enemies with a handle. against 
him, and.he was superseded in. his command 
He now went into voluntary ex- 
ile to his fortified domain at Bisanthe in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, where he made war on 
the neighboring Thracians. Before the fatal 


battle of 4gos-Potami (405), he gave an inef-. ~ 


fectual warning to the Athenian generals. After 
the fall of Athens (404), he was condemned to 
banishment, and-took refuge with Pharnaba- 
zus ; hé was about to proceed to the court of 
Artaxerxes, when one night his house was. sur- 
rounded by a band of armed men, and set on 
fire. He rushed out sword in hand, but fell, 
pierced with arrows (404). ‘The assassins were 
probably either employed by the Spartans, or 
by the brothers of a lady whom Alcibiades had 
seduced. He-left a son by his wife Hipparete, 
named Alcibiades, who never distinguished him- 
self. It was for him that Isocrates wrote the 
speech IlLepi tod Zevyove. 

Avcipamas (AAKidduac), @ Greek ‘rhetorician 
of Elea in AZolis, in Asia Minor, was a pupil of 
Gorgias, and resided at Athens between B.C. 
432 and 411. His works were characterized by 
pompous diction, and the extravagant use of 
poetical epithets and phrases.. There are two 
declamations extant which bear his name, en- 
titled Ulysses, and On the Sophists, but. they 
were probably not written by him.—Zditions : 
In Reiske’s. Oratores Greci, vol. vili., and in 
Bekker’s Oratores Attici, vol, vii. . 

Aucipas (AAkidag Dor. =’AAKetdne), a Spar- 
tan commander of the fleet in the Peloponnesian 
war, B.C. 428-427. Inthe former year he was 


sent to Mytilene, and in the latter to Coreyra, » 


Aucipes (‘AAxeidy¢), a, name of Amphuryon,. 
the son of Alewus, and more especially of Her- 
cules, the grandson of Alceus. 

Aucimipe (AAxiuédy), daughter of | Phylacus 
and Clymene, wife of AZson, and mother of 
Jason. 

[ALcIMEDON CAAKyédov); aN Arcadian hero, 
father of Phillo. From him the Arcadian plaia 
Alcimedon derivedits name.—2. Son of Laérces, 
one ofthe commanders of the Myrmidons un- 
der Achilles. —3. One of the Tyrrhenian sailors, 
who wished to carry off from, plates the gad 
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Bacchus, who had taken the form of an infant, 
and for this was metamorphosed into.a dolphin-] 
_. [Auctmepon, an embosser;or chaser, spoken 
~ of by Virgil (Eclog., iii., 37,44), who/mentions 
some goblets of his workmanship. ] , 

Aucimus (Avirus) Aturiius, the writer of 
seven short poems, a rhetoriéian in Aquitania, 
in Gaul, is spoken of in terms of praise’ by Si- 
donius Apollinaris and Ausonius. — Editions : 


In Meier’s Anthologia Latina, p. 254-260, and: 


in Wernsdorr’s Poéte Latini Minores, vol. vi. 
Avcinous CAAKivooc). 1. Son of Nausithous, 

and grandson of Neptune (Poseidon), is -cele- 

brated in the story of the Argonauts, and still 


more in the Odyssey. Homer represents him |. 


as the, happy ruler of the Phzacians in the Isl- 
and ‘of Scheria, who has by Arete five sons and 
one daughter, Nausicaa. The way in which he 
received Ulysses, and the stories which the lat- 
ter related to the king about his wanderings, 
occupy:a considerable portion of the Odyssey 
(books vi.to xiii.).—2. A. Platonic philosopher, 
who probably lived under the Caesars, wrote a 
work entitled Epitome of the Doctrines of Plato. 
— Editions : By Fell, Ozeon., 1667, and by J. F. 
Fischer, Lips., 1783, 8vo. ( 
Avcieiron (’AAkidpor), the most distinguish- 
ed of the Greek epistolary writers, was perhaps 
a contemporary of Lucian about A.D, 170.- The 
letters (one hundred and thirteen in number, in 
three books) are written by fictitious person- 
ages, and the language is distinguished by its 
purity and elegance. The new Attic comedy 
was the principal source from which the author 
derived his information-respecting the charac- 
ters and manners which he describes, and for 


this reason they contain much valuable informa- | 


tion about the private life of the Athenians of 
that time.—Editions : By Bergler, Lips., 1715, 
and by Wagner, Lips., 1798. , 2h 
[Avcrppr (AAkinr7), a daughter of Mars and 
Agraulos. ‘Vid. Harirruoruivs.] 
Avcituos.. Vid. ALcATHOE. . ? 
Atcmaon (AAkuaiwv). 1. Son of Amphiardus 
and Eriphyle, and brother of Amphilochus. His 
mother was induced by thé necklace of Har- 
monia, which she received from Polynices, to 
persuade her husband Amphiaraus to take part 
in the expedition against Thebes ; and as he 
knew he should perish there, he enjoined his 
sons to kill their mother as soon as they should 
be grown up. Alemzon took part in the expe- 
- dition of the Epigoni against Thebes, and on 
his return home after the capture of the city, he 
slew his mother, according to the injunction of 
his father. ‘For this deed he became mad, and 
was haunted by the Erinnyes. He went to 
Phegeus in Psophis, and being purified by the 
latter, he married his datighter Arsinoé or Al- 
phesiboea, to whom he gave the necklace and 
peplus of Harmonia. But as the land of this 
country ceased to bear, on account of its har- 
boring a matricide, he left Psophis and repaired 
to the country at the mouth of the River Ache- 
lous. The god Achelous gave him his daughter 
Callirrhoé in marriage; and as the latter wish- 
ed to possess the necklace and peplus of Har- 
monia, Alemzon went to Psophis and obtained 
them from Phegeus, under the pretext of dedi- 
eating them at Delphi; but when Phegeus heard 
that the a wete fetched for Callirrhoé, he 
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caused his sons to murder Alemzon. - Alemeon 
was worshipped as a hero at Thebes, and at 
Psophis his tomb: was shown, surrounded with 
cypresses.—[2. Son of Sillus, and great grand- 
son of Nestor, founder of the celebrated family 
of the A.cmmon1p (g. v.) in Athens.}—3. Son 
of Megacles, was greatly enriched: by Creesus. 
4. Of Crotona in Italy, said to have been a 
pupil of Pythagoras, though this is very doubt- 
ful. He is said to have been the: first person 
who dissected animals, and he made some im- 
portant discoveries in anatomy and natural phi- 
losophy. He wrote several medical and phil: 
osophical works, which are lost. 

Atom monin® (’AAKuatwvidat), a noble fami! 
at Atheris, members of which fill a space in 
Grecian’ history from B C. 750 to 400. They 
were a branch of the family of the Nélidz, who 
were driven out of Pylus in Messenia by the 
Dorians, and settled at Athens. In conséquence 
of the way in which Megacles, one of the fami- 
ly, treated the insurgents under Cyton (B.C. 
612), they brought upon themselves the guilt of 
sacrilege, and were in consequence banished 
from Athens, about 595. » About 560 they re- 
turned from~exile, but were again expelled by 
Pisistratus. In 548 they contracted with the ~ 


-Amphictyonic council to rebuild_the temple of_ 


Delphi, and obtained great popularity through- 
out Greece by executing the work in a style of 
magnificence which much exceeded their en- 
gagement.* On the expulsion of Hippias in 510, 
they were again restored to Athens. "They now 
joined the popular party,.and Clisthenes, who 
was at that time the head of the family, gave a 
new constitution to Athens. Vid. CListHeNes. 
Atoman (’A2Kuay, [Dorie form of the name, 
which was properly] ’AA«uaiwv), the chief lyric 
poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of Sardis, was 
brought to Laconia as a slave, when very young, 
and was emancipated by his master, who dis- 
covered his genius. He probably flourished 
about B.C: 631, and most of his poems were 
composed after the conclusion of the second 
Messenian war. »He is said to have died, like 
Sulla, of the morbus pedicularis. Alcman’s 
poems were comprised in six books > many of 
them were efotic, and he is said by some an- 
cient writers to have been the inventor of erotic 
poetry. His metres were very various. The 
Cretic hexameter was named Alcmanic, from 
his being its inventor, His dialect was the 
Spartan Doric, with an intermixture of the 
Asolic. ‘The Alexandrean grammarians placed 
Aleman at the head of their canon of the nine 
lyric poets. The fragments of his poems are » 
edited by Welcker, Giessen, 1815; and by 
Bergk, in Poéte Lyrici Gree, 1843. : 
Axomine (’AAxujvn), daughter of Electryon, 
king of Mycenez, by Anaxo or Lysidice. The 
brothers of Alemene were slain by the sons of 
Pterelaus ; and their father set out to avenge 
their death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom 
and his daughter Alemene, whom Amphitryon 
was to marry. But Amphitryon having unin- 
tentionally killed Electryon before the marriage, 
Sthenelus expelled both Amphitryon and Alc- , 
mené, who went to Thebes. But here, instead 
of marrying Amphitryon, Alemene declared that 
she would only marry the man who should 
avenge the death of her brothers. Amphitryon 
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- undertook the task, and invited Creon of Thebes’ 


to assist him. ‘During his -absence, Jupiter 
(Zeus), in the’ disguise of Amphitryon, visited 
Alemene, and having related in. what way he 
had avenged. the death of her brothers, [finally 
persuaded her to a union]. . Amphitryon him- 
self returned the next’ day ; Alemene became 
the mother of Hercules by Jupiter (Zeus), and 
of Iphicles: by Amphitryon. Vzd. Hercutes. 


After the death ef Amphitryon, Alemene. mar-. 


ried Rhadamatithys, at Ocalia in Beotia. When 
Hercules was raised to the rank of a god, Alc- 
‘mene, fearing Eurystheus, fled with the sons 
of Hercules to Athens... 

fAtcon (AAkav), son of Hippocoon, a Caly- 
dcnian hunter, Slain by Hercules.—2. Son of 
the Athenian King Erechtheus, so skillful an 
archer, that he shot a serpent, which had en- 
twined itself around his son, without wounding 
his child. In Virgil (Ecl., 5, 11) an Alcon is 
mentioned; whom Servius calls a Cretan, and 
a companion of Hercules, and relates. of him 
nearly the steryjust given.—3. A statuary, who 
made a_statue of Hercules’at Thebes, of iron, 
to symbolize thereby the hero’s powers oF en- 
durance. } \ 
’ Avevone. or Harcyone CALE): 1 * 
Pleiad, daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and be- 
loved by Neptune (Poseidon).—2. Daughter of 
/Eolus and Enarete or Aigiale, and wife of Ceyx. 
They lived ‘so happily that they were presump- 
tuous enough to call each other Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Juno (Hera), for which Jupiter (Zeus) met- 
amorphosed them, into birds; aleyon and cejyx. 
Others relate that Ceyx perished in a shipwreck, 
that Alcyone for grief threw herself into, the 
sea, and that the gods, out of compassion, 
changed the two into birds. It was fabled 
that during the seven days before, and as many 
after, the “shortest day of the .year, while the 
bird alcyon was breeding, there always prevail- 
ed calms at sea.—{2, Daughter of Idas and Mar- 
pessa, wife of Meleager, called by:her parents 
Alcyone, from the plaintive cries uttered by her 
mother Marpessa when carried off by Apollo. ] 

LCYvOnEUS’ (’AAxkvovetc), a giant, killed by 

Hovedies at the Isthmus of Corinth. . 

[Ancvonta Patus (AAkvovia Aipvn),a lake 
in Argolis,- of small size, but unfathomable 
depth, by which Bacchus descended to the low- 
er world; when he sought to bring back Semele. 
It is regarded by Leake ‘as a part of Lerna.] 


. Auc¥6xium Mire (f ’AAxvovic 9déAacca), the | 


eastern part of the Corinthian Gulf. 

Av¥a (ANéa),@ surname of Minerva(Athena), 
under which she was worshipped at Alea, Man- 
tinea, and Tegea. Her temple at the latter 
place was one of the most celebrated in Greece. 
It is said to have been built by Aleus, son of 
Aphidas, king of Tegea, from whom the god- 
dess is supposed to have derived this surname. 

Arba (Adéa: ’AAevc), a town in Arcadia, 


_east of the Stymphalian Lake, with a celebrated 


temple of Minerva (Athena), the ruins of which 
are near Pialz. ; 

Aurion. Vid, AuBion. 5 

Axvecto. Vid, Furi. 

rAvecror (*AAéxtwp), son of Palins, and fa- 
ther of Iphiloche, who married Megapenthes, 
son of Menelaus.—2. Son of Anaxagoras, father 
of Iphis, king of Argos.] 


s 
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[Atecrryon (’Atexrpudv), a youth stationed 
by Mars, during his interview with Venus, at 
the door to guard against surprise.’ Having 
fallen asleep, he was changed .by Mars into a 

ock (dAexrpviov) for his neglect of, duty. 9) 
he father.’of the Argonaut Leitus, called by 
Apollodorus Alector.] / 

[AvEivs Campus or Anim Campr (rd AAHio 
rediov), an extensive ahd fruitful plain-of Cilicia 
not far from Mallus, between the Rivers :Pyra- 
mus and Sarus (in Homer's Lycia, I1.§ 6, 201). 
It derives its name from the circumstance that 
Bellerophon in his old age ‘fell into melancholy 
and madness, and wandered about here (from 
aan, wandering). Another legend rakes Bel- 
lerophon to have been thrown from Pégasus 
when attempting to mount to heaven, and to. 
have wandered about here lame and blind, MOR 

Aurmannt, or ALamannt, or ALAmant (from the 
German alle Manner, all men), a confederacy of 
German tribes, chiefly of Suevic extraction, bes 
tween the Danube, the Rhiné, and the Main, 


| though we subsequently find them extending 


their territories as far as the Alps and the Juta. 
The different tribes of the confederacy were 


.| governed.by their own, kings, but in time of 


war they obeyed acommon leader.. They were 
brave and warlike, and proved formidable ene- 
mies to the Romans. - They first came into con- 
tact with the Romans in the reign of Caracalla, 
who assumed the surnamé of Alemannicus on 
account of a pretended victory over them-(A.D. 
They were attacked by Alexander Se- 
verus (234), and by Maximin (237). They in- 
vaded Italy.in 270; but were driven back by 
Aurelian, and, were again defeated by Probus in 
‘After this time they continually invaded 
the Roman dominions. in Germany, and, though 
defeated by Constantius I., Julian (357), Valen- 
tinian, and Gratian, they sradually became, more 
and more powerful, and in the fifth century were 
in possession of Alsace and of German Switzer- 
land. 


-ALERIA (AXepia : "A dania in Herod. ), one of 


| the chief: cities of Corsica, on the east of the 


island, onthe southern bank of the River Rhota- 
nus (noW Tavignano), near its mouth. {t-was 
founded by the Phoceans B.C. 564, was plun- 
dered by L. Scipio in the first Punie war, and 
was made a Roman colony by Sulla. / 

Arvpsa., Vid. Haugsa. 

Atisi4 (’AAeoia), an ancient town éfthe Man- 
dubii in Gallia Lugdunensis, said to have been 
founded by Hercules, and situated on a high hill 
(now Aucois, [at the foot_of whichis a village 
called Alise]), which was’ washed by the two 
rivers Lutosa (now Oze) and Osera (now) Ozer- 
ain). It was taken and destroyed by Cesar, in 
B.C. 52, after a memorable siege, but was after- 
ward rebuilt. ° 

Aumsim (’AXeofa), a town in Laconia, west 
of Sparta, on the road to Phere. 

Avisium (’AAsiovoy), a town in Elis, not far 
from Olympia, afterward called Alesiewm. 

Atssivs Mons (ro ’AAgoloy bpoc), a mountain 
in Arcadia, with a temple of Neptune (Poseidon) 
Hippius and a grove of Ceres (Demeter). 

Avmres (’AAnrne), son of Hippotes and a de- 
scendant of Hercules, is said to have taken pos- 
session of Corinth, and to»have expelled “the 
Sisyphids, thirty years after the ane invasion 
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of Peloponnesus by the Heraclids. His family, 
called the Aletide, maintained themselves at. 
Corinth down to the time ‘of Bacchis.—[2. A 
companion-of Auneas, who was held in venera-. 
tion on account of his age and wisdom. | 
Axsriv (Aletinus), a town of Calabria. 
ALerrium or Avatrivm (Aletrinas, -atis: now 


Alatri), an ancient town of the Hernici, subse-- 


guently a municipium ‘and a Roman colony,. 
west of Sora and east of Anagnia. 

Atevipa: Vid. ALpuas. 

Arnvas (‘AAedac), a descendant of Hercules, 
was the ruler of-Larissa in Thessaly, ¢ and the 
reputed founder of the celebrated family of the 
Aleuade. Before the time of Pisistratus (B.C! 
560), the family of the Aleuade appears to have 
become divided.into two branches, the Aleuade 
and the Scopada. , The Scopade inhabited Cran- 
non and perhaps Pharsalus also, while the main 
branch, the Aleuade, remained at Larissa. The 
influence of the families, however, was not con- 
fined to these towns, but extended more or less 
over the greater part of Thessaly. They form- 
ed, in reality, a powerful aristocratic party in op+ 
position to the great, body of the ‘Thessalians. 
In the invasion of Gréece by Xerxes (480), the 
Aleuadae espoused the cause of the Persians, 
and the family continued to be the predominant 
one in Thessaly for a long time afterward. But 
after the end of the Peloponnesian war (404), 
another Thessalian family, the dynasts of Phere, 
gradually rose to power and influence, and gave 
a great shock to the power of the “Aleuade. 
The most formidable of these princes was Jason 
of Phere, who succeeded, after various strug- 
gles, in raising himself to-the dignity of Tagus, 
or supreme ruler of Thessaly. Vid. Jason. 

Auszus. . Vid. ALBA. *; 

Auex or Hatex (now Alecg),. a small river in 
Southern Italy, was the boundary between’ the 
territory of Rhegium and of the Locri Epi- 
zephyril. 

[ALexamENus (AActauevic), an Etoliai lead- 
er, sent by his countrymen with one thousand 
men to Sparta, who slew Nabis the Spartan 
tyrant. ] 

ALEXANDER (( ’A2éEavdpoc), the, usual name of 
Paris in the Iliad. 

ALexaNper Severus. Vid. Srvervs. 

ALEXANDER. I. Minor Historical Persons. 

1. Son of Aropus, a native éf the Macedoni- 
an district called Lyncestis, whence he‘is, usual- 

‘ly called Alexander Lyncestes. 
complice in the murder of Philip, B.C. 336, but 
was pardoned/by Alexander the Great. He ac- 
companied Alexander to Asia; but, in, 334 he 
was detected in carrying on a treasonable cor- 
respondence with Darius, was kept in confine- 
ment, and put to death in 330.—2. Son of An- 
townius the triumvir, and Cleopatra, born, with 
his twin-sister Cleopatra, B.C. 40. After the 
batile of Actium ‘they were taken fo Rome by 
Augustus, and were generously educated by 
Octavia, the wife of Antonius, with her own 
ehiidren.—3. Eldest son of ARisrosutus II., 
king of Juda, rose in arms in B.C. 57, against 
Hyrcanus, who was supported by the- Romans. 
Alexander was defeated by the Romans in 56 
and 55, and was put to death by Pompey at An- 
tioch in 49.—4. Third son of Cassanprr, king 
of as by Thessalonica, sister of Alex- 
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He was an ac- | 
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ander the Great. In his.quarrel with his elder 
brother Antipater for the government (v2d. ANn- 
TipaTeR), he called in the aid of Pyrrhus, of 
Epirus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, by the latter 
‘of whom he was murdered B.C. 294.—5, Jan- 
NEUS, the son of Joannes Hyréanus, and broth- 
er of Aristobulus I., king ofthe Jews B.C. 104— 
77. At-the commencement of his reign he was 
engaged in war with Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
'yprus ; and subsequently he had to carry on for 
\six_years-a dangerous struggle. with his own 
subjects, to whom ‘he had rendered himself ob- 
noxious by his ‘cruelties and by opposing the 
Pharisees. He signalized his. victory by the 
most frightful, butchery of his subjects.—6. Sur- 
named Isiv’s, the chief commander of the Atto- 
lians, took an active. part in opposing Philip of 
Macedonia (B.C; 198, 197), and in the, various 
negotiations with the Romans.—7. Tyrant of 
Puerm, was a relation of Jason, and succeeded 
either Polydorus or Polyphron, as ’Tagus of 
Thessaly, about B.C..369. In’ consequence of 
his tyrannical, government the Thessalians ap- 
plied for aid first to Alexander II., king of Mace- 
donia,-and next to Thebes. The Thebans sent 
Pelopidas into Thessaly to succor the malcon- 
tents ; but having ventured incautiously. within 
the power of the tyrant, he was seized by Alex- 
ander, and thrown into prison B.C. 368. The 
Thebans sent a large ‘army into Thessaly to 
rescue Pelopidas, but they were defeated in the 
first campaign; and did not obtain: their object 
till the next year, 367» In 364 Pelopidas again 
entered Thessaly with a small force, but was 
slain in battle by Alexander. The Thebans 
now sent a large) army against. the ‘tyrant, and 
compelled him to become a dependent ally of 
Thebes: We-afterward, hear of ‘Alexander 
making piratical descents on many ofthe Athe: - 
‘nian dependencies, and even on Attica: itself. 
He was murdered in 367, by his wife Thebe, 
with the assistance of het three brothers. —8. 
Son of Potysprrcuon, the Macedonian, was 
chiefly employed by his father i in the ‘command 
of the armies which he. sent’against Cassander. 
Thus he -was sent against Athens in B.C, 318, 
and was engaged in “military operations during 
the next year in various parts of Greece. But 
in 315 he became reconciled to Cassander, and 
we find him in 314 commanding on behalf of 
the latter. He was murdered at Sicyon in 314, 
—9. Protemmus.. Vid. Proremmus.—l0. T1- 
Berius, born at Alexandrea, of Jewish parents, 
and nephew of the writer Philo. He’ deserted 
the faith of his ancestors, and was rewarded 
for his apostasy by various public appointments. 
In the reign of Claudius he succeeded Fadus'as 
procurator of Judea (A.D: 46), and was ap- 
pointed by Nero procurator of Egypt. He was 
the first Roman governor who deelared in fa- 
vor of Vespasian; and he aécompanied Titus 
in the war against Judea, and was 3 present is 
the taking of Jerusalem, 


. ~ IL. Kings of Epirus. 

1. Son of Neoptolemus, and brother of Olym- 
pias, the mother of Alexander the Great. Phil- 
ip made him king of Hpirus in place of his cousin 
fiacides, and gave him his daughter eae 
in marriage (B.C. 336). In 332, Alexander, 
the request of the Tarentines, crossed aver fate 
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Italy, to-aid them against. the Lucanians and 
Brattii. After meeting with considerable suc- 


eess, he was defeated and slain in battle in 326,” 


near Pandosia, on the banks of the’ Acheron in 
Southera Italy-—2. Son of Pyrrhus and Lanas- 
sa, daughter of the Sicilian tyrant: Agathocles, 
suceeeded his father in Bice 272, and drove An. 
tigonus Gonatas’ out of Macedonia.» He was 
shortly afterward deprived of both Macedonia 


and Epirus by Demetrius, the son of Antigonus ; . 


but he recovered apices, by the aid of the Acar- 
nanians. 


Tl. Kings of Macedonia. . © 


1. Son of Amyntas Ly distinguished himself 
in the lifetime of his- father by killing the Per- 
sian ambassadors who had come to-demand the: 
submission of Amyntas,. because they. attempt- 


ed to offer indignities to the ladies of thé court, | 


about B.C. 507... He succeeded his father short- 
ly afterward, was obliged to.submitto the Per- 
sians, and accompanied Xerxes in his invasion 
of Greece (B.C. 480): -He gained the confidence 
-of Mardonius, who sent him to Athens to propose 
peace to the Athenians, which was rejected. 
‘He was secretly inclined to the cause .of the 
Greeks, and informed them the night before the 
battle of Platee of the intention of Mardonius 
to fight on.the following day. He died about 
B.C. “455, and was succeéded by Perdiccas IT.— 
2. Son of Amyntas II;, whom he succeeded, 
reigned B.C. 369-367. are usurper of the name 
of Ptolemy Alorites having risen against-him, 
Pelopidas, who was called in to mediate bez 
tween them, left. Alexander in possession: of 


the kingdom, but took with him to Thebes éev- | 


eral. hostages; among whom was Philip, the 
youngest brother of Alexander, afterwatd King 
of Macedonia.: Alexander was shortly after- 
ward murdered by Ptolemy Alorites—3. Sur- 
named the Great, son of Philip IT. and Olym- 
pias, was born at: Pella, B.C.°356. - His ‘early 
education was committed to Leonidas and Ly- 
simachus ; ; and he was also placed under the 
care ‘of Aristotle, who acquired an influence 
over his mind and character which was mani- 
fest to the latest period of his life. At the age 
of sixteen, Alexander was intrusted with the 
government of Macedonia. by his. father, while 
he was obliged to leave his kingdom to march 
against Byzantium. He first distinguished him- 
self, however, at. the battle of Cheronéa (338), 
where the victory was mainly owing to his im- 
petuosity and courage. On the murder of Philip 
(336), Alexander ascended the throne, at the 
age of twenty, and found himself surrounded by 
enemies on every side. He first. put down re- 
bellion in his own kingdom, and then rapidly 
marched into Greege. His unexpected activity 
overawed all opposition; Thebes, which had 
been most active against him, submitted when 
he appeared at its “gates ; and the assembled 
Greeks at the Isthmus of Corinth, with the sole. 
exception of the Lacedzmonians, elected him 
' ¢o the command against Persia, which had pre- 
‘yiously been bestowed upon his father. He 
now directed his arms against the barbarians 
of the north, marched (early in 385) across 
Mount Hemus, defeated the Tribaili, and ad- 
vanced as far as the Danube, which he crossed; 
and, on his retura, subdued the Mlyrians and 
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Taulantii. A report of his death having reach- 
ed Greece, the Thebans once more took up 
arms. Buta terrible punishment awaited them. 
He advanced into Beeotia by rapid marches, took 
"Thebes by assault, destroyed all the buildings, 
with: he-exception of the house of Pindar, killed 
most of,the inhabitants, and sold the rest as 
slaves. Alexander now prepared for his great 
expedition against Persia. In the spring of 334, 
he crossed the Hellespont, with aboutthirty- five 
thousand men. Of these thirty thousand were 
foot and five: thousand horse, and of the fermer 
only twelve thousand were Macedonians. Alex- 
ander’s first-engagement with the Persians was 
on the River Granicus in Mysia (May, 334), 
where they were entirely defeated ‘by him. 
This battle was-followed by the capture or sub- ~ 
mission of the chief towns on the west coast 
of Asia Minor. Halicarnassus was not taken 
till late in the autumn, after a vigorous defence 
by Memnon, the ablest general ‘of Darius, and 
whose death in the following year (333) reheved 
Alexander from a formidable. opponent. He 
now marched along the coast of Lycia and Pam- 
phylia, and then north into Phrygia and to Gor- 
dium, where he cut or untied the celebrated 
Gordian knot, which, it was said; was to be 
loosened only by the: conqueror of Asia. In 
333, he marched from Gordium through the 
centre of Asia Minor into Cilicia, where. he 
nearly lost his life at Tarsus by a fever, brought 
on by his ‘great exertions, or though throwing 
himself, when heated, into the cold waters of 
the. Cydnus.; Darius, meantime, had collected 
an army of five hundred thousand or-six hundred 
thousand men, with thirty thousand Greek mer- : 
cenaries, whom Alexander defeated in the nar- 
‘row plain of Issus. Darius escaped across the 
Euphrates’ by the ford of Thapsacus ; but his | 
mother, wife; and children fell into the hands 
of Alexander, who treated them with the utmost 
delicacy and respéct. Alexander now directed 
his arms-against the cities of Phenicia, most 
of which submitted; but Tyre was not taken 
till the middle of 332, after an obstinate defence 
of seven months. Next followed the siege 
of Gaza, which again delayed Alexander two 
months. -Afterward, according to Josephus, he 
marched to Jerusalem,-intending to punish the 
people for refusing to assist him, but jhe was 
diverted from ‘his purpose by the appearance 
of the high-priest, and pardoned the people. 
This story is not. mentioned by Arrian, and 
rests on questionable evidence. Alexander 
next marched into Egypt, which willingly sub- 
mitted to ‘him, for the Egyptians had ever hated 
the Persians. At the beginning of 331, Alex- 
ander founded at the mouth of the western 
branch of the Nile the city of ALpxanpREA, and 
about the same time visited the temple. of Ju- 
piter Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was 
saluted by the priests as the son of Jupiter Am- 
mon. In the spring of the same year. (331), 
Alexander set out. to meet Darius, who had. 
collected ahother army.» He marched through 
Phenicia and Syria to the Euphrates, | which 
he erossed at the ford of Thapsacus; thence 
he- proceeded through Mesopotamia, crossed 
the Tigris, and at length met with the immense 
hosts of Darius, said to have amounted to more 
than a million of) men, in the er of Gauga- 
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mela. .The battle was fought in the month of 
October, 331, and ended in the complete defeat 
ofthe’ Persians. Alexander pursued the fugi- 
tives to Arbela_ (now Erbil), which -place has 
given its name to the, battle, though distant 
about-fifty miles fromthe spot where it was 
fought." Darius, who had left the field of battle 
early in the day, fled to Ecbatana (now Hama- 
dan), in Media. _Alexander was now the con- 
queror of Asia, and began to adopt Persian hab, 
its and customs, by; which he Conciliated the 
affections of-his new subjects. From Arbela 
he marched to Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, 
all of which*surrendered to him. He is said to 
have set fire to the palace of Persepolis, and, 
according t6 some accounts, in thé revelry of a 
banquet} at the instigation of Thais, an Athe- 
nian courtesan. At the beginning’ of 330 Alex- 
ander marched from Persepolis into, Media, in 
pursuit ‘of Darius, whom he followed through 
Rhage and the passes of the Elburz Mountains, 
ealled by the ancients the Caspian Gates, into 
the deserts of Parthia, where the unfortunate 
king was murdered by Bessus,’ satrap: of Bac- 
tria, and his associates. Alexander sent his 
body to Persepolis, to be buried,in the tombs 
of the Persian kings. Bessus’ escaped to Bac- 
tria, and assumed the title of King of Persia. 
Alexander was engaged during the remainder 
of the year in subduing the northern provinces 
of Asia between the’ Caspian and. the Indus, 
namely, Hyrcania, Parthia, Aria, the, Drange 
and Sarange. It was during this campaign 
that Pumoras, his father Parmention, and other 
Macedonians were executed on a charge of | 
treason. In 329 Alexander crossed the mount- 
ains of the Paropamisus (now the Hindoo Koosh), 
and.marched into Bactria against Bessus, whom 
he pursued across the Oxus into Sogdiana. In 
this Country Bessus was betrayed to him, and 
was put to death. » From the Oxus he advanced 
as far as the Jaxartes (now the Sir), which he 
‘erossed, and defeated several Scythian tribes 
north of thatriver. After founding a city, Alex- 
andrea, on the Jaxartes, he retraced. his-steps, 
and returned to Zariaspa or Baectra, where he 
spent the winter of 329> It was.here that he 
killed his friend Clitus in a drunken revel. In 
328, Alexander again crossed the Oxus to com-: 
plete the subjugation of Sogdiana, but was’not: 
able to effect it in the year, and accordingly , 
‘went into winter-quarters at Nautaca, a place 
in the middle of the province. ) At .the begin- 
ning of 327, he took a mountain fortress, in 
which Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince, had depos- 
ited his wife and daughters. The beauty of 
Roxana,;.one. of the latter, captivated the. con-, 
querer, and he accordingly made her his wife. 
This marriage:with one of his Eastern subjécts 
was in accordance with the whole of his policy. 
Having completed the conquest of Sogdiana, he 
marched south into Bactria, and made prepara- 
tions for the invasion of India. While in Bac- 
tria another conspiracy was. discovered for the 
murder of the king. ‘The plot was formed by 
Hermolaus with a number of the royal pages, 
and Callisthenes, a pupil of Aristotle, was in- 
volved in it. All the conspirators were put to 
death. Alexander ‘did not leave Bactria till 
late in the spring of 327, and crossed the Indus, 
probably near the modern Attock, He met with 
» Ad 
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no resistance till he reached the, Hydaspes, 
where he was opposed by Porus, an Indian king, 
whom he defeated after a gallant resistance, 
and took prisoner. Alexander restored to him 
his kingdom, and treated him with distinguish- 
ed honor. He founded two towns, one on each 
bank of the Hydaspes: one called Bucephala, 
in honor of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, 
after carrying him through so many victories ; 
and the other Nicwa, to commemorate his. vic- 
tory. From. thence he marched across the 
Acesines. (now the Chinab) and the Hydraotes 
(now the Ravee),.and penetrated as far as the 
Hyphasis (now Garra). - This was the furthest 
point which ‘he reached, for the Macedonians, 
wornrout by long service, and\tired of the war, 
refused to advance further; and Alexander, not- 
withstanding his entreaties and prayers, was 


Hydaspes, where he had-previously given orders 
for the building of a fleet, and then sailed down 
the river with about eight thousand men, while 
‘the remainder marched along the.banks in two 
divisions. This was late in the autumn of 327. 
The people on each side of the river submitted 
without resistance, except the Malli, in the con- 
quest of one of whose places Alexander was 
severely wounded. At the confluence of the 
Acesines and the Indus, Alexander founded a 
city, and left Philip as satrap, with a considera- 
ble body of Greeks. Here he built some fresh 
ships, and continued his voyage down the In- 
dus; founded a city at Pattala, the apex of the 
delta of the Indus, and sailed into the Indian 
Ocean, which he reached about the middle of 


along the coast to the Persian Gulf (vid. Near- 
onus) ;, and Alexander marched with the rest of 
his forces through Gedrosia, in which country 
his army suffered greatly from want of water 
and provisions. He reached Susa at the be- 
ginning of 325. Here’ he allowed himself and 
his troops some rest from their labors; and 
anxious to form his European and ‘Asiatic! sub- 
jects into one people, he assigned to about 
eighty of his generals Asiatic wives, and gave 
with them rich dowries. He himself took a 
second wife, Barsine, the eldest daughter of Da- 
rius, and, according to some accounts, a third, 
Parysatis, the daughter of Ochus. About ten 
thousand Macedonians followed the example of 
their king and generals, and married Asiatic 
women. ' Alexander also enrolled large num- 
bers of Asiatics, among his troops, and taught 

] He, moreover, 
directed his attention to the increase of com- 
merce, and for this purpose had the Euphrates 
and Tigris made navigable, by removing the 
artificial obstructions which had been made in 
the river for the purpose of irrigation. The 
| Macedonians, who were discontented with sev- 
eral of the new arrangements of the king, rose 
in mutiny against him, which he quelled with 
some difficulty. Toward the close of the same 
year (325), he went to Ecbatana, where he lost 
his great favorite, Hepnmsrion. From Ecbat- 
ana he marched to Babylon, subduing in his 
way the Cosszi, ‘a mountain tribe; and’ before 
he reached Babylon he was met by ambassadors 
from almost every part of the known world. 


‘Alexander entered Babylon in the spring of 


obliged to lead them back. He returned to the | 


326. ‘Nearchus was sent with the fléet to sail 
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324, about a year. before his death, notwith- 
standing thé warnings of the Chaldaans, who 


predicted evil to him-if hé entéred the city-at 


_ that time, He intended to make Babylon the. 


Capital of his empire, as the best point of ¢om- 
nication between’ his eastern and western 
eminions. “His schemes were numerous’and 
‘gigantic. His first object was the conquest of 
Arabia, which was-to be follojwed, it was: said, 
by the subjugation ‘of Italy, Carthage, and the 
West. . But his views were not confined merely 
te conquest. He ordered a fleet to be built on 
the Caspian, in order to'explore that sea. He 
also*intended to improve the distribution of 
waters in the Babylonian plain,.and for that 
purpose sailed down the Euphrates to’ inspect 
the canal called Pallacopas.. On his return to 
Babylon he was-attackedby a fever, probably 
breaght on by his’ recent exertions in ‘the 
marshy districts around Babylon, and aggra- 
vated by the quantity of wine he had drunk at 
a banquet given to his principal officers. He 
died after an illness of eleven days, in the month 
of May or June, B.C.-323, at the’age of thirty- 
two, -after_a.reign of twelve years and eight 
months. He appointed no-one as his success- 
or, but just before ‘his death he- gave his ring 
to Perdiccas. Roxana was with child at the 
time of his death, and afterward* bore a,son 
who is known by the name of Alexander gus. 


) 


The history of Alexander forms an’ important. 
epoch in the history of mankind. » Unlike other 


Asiatic conquerors, his progress was marked by 
something more than devastation and ruin; at 
every step. of his-course the Greek language 
and civilization took root and flourished; and 


after his death Greek kingdoms were formed in’ 


all parts of Asia, which continued to exist for 
‘centuries. By his conquests the knowledge of. 
mankind was increased; the sciences of geog- 
raphy, natural history, and others, received vast 
additions ; and it was through him that a road 
was opened to India, and that Europeans became 
acquainted with the products of the remote Hast, 
—4. Alcus, son of Alexander the Great and 
Roxana, was-born shortly after the death of 
‘his father, in B.C. 323, and was acknowledged 


as the partner of Philip Arrhidus in the em-) 


pire, under the guardianship of,Perdiecas, An- 

tipater, and Polysperchon in succession. Alex- 

ander and his mother Roxana were imprisoned 

by Cassander, when he obtained possession of 

Macedonia in 316, and remained in prison till 

311, when they were put to death by Cassander. 
IV. Kings of Syria: ' 

J. Surnamed Batas, a person of low origin, 
pretended to be the son of Antiochus.IV. Epiph- 
anes, and reigned in Syria B.C. 150-146~ . He 
defeated and slew in battle Demetrius I. Soter, 
but was afterward defeated and dethroned by 
Demetrius II. Nicator.—2. Surnamed Zrsina 
or Zapinas, son of a merchant, was set up by 
Ptolemy Physcon as a pretender to the throne 
of Syria, shortly after the return of Demetrius 
JI. Nicator from his captivity among the Par- 
thians, B.C. 128. He defeated Demetrius in 
125, but was afterward defeated by Antiochus 
Grypus,. by whom he was put to death, 122. — 

_V. Literary. 


ALEXANDER., 


| in the first century after Christ, was tutor tothe 
Emperor Nero.—2: The Avrou1an, of Plenron 
in Aitolia, a Greek poet, lived in the reign of 
Ptolemaus’ Philadelphius (B.C. 2854247), at 


seven tragic poets who constituted the tragic 
pleiad. He also wrote: other poems, besides 
tragedies. His fragments are collected by Ca- 
pellmann, Alezandri Altoli Fragmenta, Bonny 
1829.—3, Of Aruropistas, in Caria, the most 
celebrated. of the commentators on Aristotle, 
lived about A.D. 200. About half his volumin- 
ous works were edited and translated into Latin 
at the revival. of literature; there are a few 
never been printed, and an Arabic version is 
preserved of several others. 
ant treatise is entitled De Fato, an inquiry inte 
thé opinions of Aristotle on the subject of Fate 
and Free-will: edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1824.— 
4. Corneivs, surnamed Poryursror, a Greek 
writer, was made prisoner during the war of, 
Sulla in Greece (B,C. 87-84), and sold as a slave 
‘to, Cornelius Lentulus, who took him‘to Rome, 
made him the teacher of his children, and sub- 
sequently restored him ‘to freedom. The sur- 
name of Polyhistor was given to him.on account 
of his:prodigious learning.. He is said to. have 
written a vast number of works, all of which 
have ‘perished;,[with the exception, of a few 
fragments]: the most, important of them was 
one in forty-two books, containing historical and 
geographical accounts of nearly all countries of 
‘the ancient world, [A list, of his works is given 
by. Muller, who has collected and published the 
fragments-of his writings in the third volume of 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, p. 206-244. ] 
‘—5. Surnamed Lycunus,'of Ephesus, a Greek 
rheferician and poet, lived about B.C. 30.0 A 
few fragments of his geographical and astro- 
nomical poems are extant.—6.°Of Mynpvus, in 
Caria, a Greek writer on zoology of uncertain 
date.—7.- Numentrus, a Greek rhetorician, who 
lived in the second century of the®Christian era. 
~Two works are ascribed, to him, one/De Figuris 
Sententiarum et Elocutionis, from which Aquila 
Romanus took his materials for his work on the 
same subject ; and the other On Show-speeches, 
which ‘was written by a later grammarian of the 
name of Alexander.. Edited in Walz’s Rhetores 
Greci, vol. viii.—8.. The Papuiaconran, a cele- 
brated impostor, who flourished about the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ, of 
whom Lucian has given an amusing account, 
chiefly of the various contrivances by which he 
established and maintained the credit of an ora- 
cle. The influence he attained over the popu- 


Lucian would appear to be a mere romance, 
were it not confirmed by some medals of An- 
toninus and M. Aurelius.—9. Surnamed PrLo- 
PLATON, a Greek rhetorician of Seleucia in Cili- 
cia, was appointed Greek secretary to .M. An- 
toninus, about A.D. 174. At Athens, he con- 
quered the celebrated rhetorician Herodes At- 
ticus, in a rhetorical contest. All persons, how- 
ever, did not admit his abilities ; for a Corinth- 
ian of the name of Sceptes said that he had\found 
in Alexander ‘the clay (II#Ao¢), but not Plato,” 
alluding to his surname of * Peloplaton.”—10. 


1. Of Aicm, a peripatetic philosopher at Rome | PunaLeTHes, an ancient Greek ee lived 


| Alexandrea, where he was reckoned one of the ' 


more extant ijn the original Gteek, which have. 


His most-import- — 


lace seems incredible ; indeed, the narrative of , 


/ 


- Fea, ad(Hor., 
_*AAetavdpede, ‘Alexandrinus), the namie of sev-> 


ALEXANDREA. 


probably toward the-end of the first century 
B.C., and succeeded Zeuxis as head of a cele- 
brated Herophilean school of medicine, estab- 
lished in Phrygia between Laodicea and Carura, 
—ll. Of TRangfes in Lydia, an eminent physics, 
cian, lived in the sixth century after Christ, and | 
is the author of two. extant Greek works: mals 
Libri Duodecim de Re Medica ; 2. De Lumbricis.. 
ALEXANDREA, [sometimes -dria, though,,.as | 
Ms vig see De.Fin., v., 19; 54), the Latin 
iters always preferred the é, and this was-al: 
are the form on-coins and inscriptions ; cf. 
Od., iv., 14, 35) (AAesdvdpeca : 


eral cities founded by, or in memory of Alex- 
ander the Gréat:—1. (Alerandrea, Arab. Iskan- 
deriva), the capital of Egypt.under the Ptolernies, 
ordered by Alexander to be founded in B.C. 332. 
It was-builf on the narrow neck of land between 
the Lake Mareotis and*the Mediterranean, ‘Op-. 
posite to the Island of Phdros, which was joined 
to the city by an artificial dike, called Hepta-’ | 
stadium, which-formed, with the island, the two 
harbors of the city, that on the northeast of the | 
dike being named the Great Harbor (now the 
New Port), that on the southwest Eunostos’ 
(evvootoc, the Old Port). These harbors com- 
municated with each other by two channels cut 
through the Heptastadium, one at.each end of 
it; and there was a canal from the Eunostos-to 
the Lake Mareotis.- The city was built on a 
regular plan, and .was intersected ‘by two, »rin- 
cipal streets, above one-hundred feet wide, the 
one extending thirty stadia from east to west, 
the other across this, from the sea toward the 
lake, to the length of ten stadia. At, the east- 
ern extremity of the city was-the royal quarter, 
called Bruchium,.and at the other end of the 
chief street,: outside of the. city, the Necropolis | 
or cemetery. Agreat light-house was built on: 
the Island of Pharos in “the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 283). . Under the care of the 
Ptolemies, as the capital of a great kingdom 
and of the most fertile country on the earth, 
and commanding by its: position all. the com- 
merce of .Europe with the East, Alexandrea 
soon became the most-wealthy and splendid 
city of the known world, Greeks, Jews, and 
other foreigners flocked to it, and its population 
probably amounted to three quarters of-a mill- 
ion. But a still greater distinction was con- 
ferred upon it through the foundation, by the 
first two Ptolemies, of the Museum, an establish- 
ment in which men devoted. to literature were 
maintained at the public cost, and of the Library,. 
which contained ninety thousand distinct works, 
and four hundred thousand volumes;-and the in- 
crease of which made it necessary to establish 
another library in the Serapeum_ (Temple of 
Serapis), which reached.to forty-two thousand 
eight hundred volumes, but which was 3 destroy- 
ed by the Bishop Theophilus, at the tite of the 
general overthrow of the heathen temples under 
Theodosius (A.D. 389). The Great Library suf- 
fered severely by fire when Julius Cesar was 
besieged in Alexandrea, and was finally destroy- 
ed by. Amrou, the lieutenant of the Calif Omar, 
in A.D. 651. These institutions made Alex- 
andrea the chief centre of literary activity. 
When Egypt became a Romaniprovince (vid. 


ficyr tus), Alexandrea was made the residence 
4 


_ ALGIDUM. a cee 


of the Prefectus Eagypti It retained its com- 
‘mercial ‘and literary. importance, and, became 
also a chief seat of Cliristianity and theological 
learning.” Its site-is now covered by a mass of 
ruins, among’ which are the remains of the cis- 
terns by which,the whole city was supplied with 
water, house by house ; the two obelisks (vulg. 

Cleopatra’s Needles), which adorned the. gate- 
way of thé royal palace, and, outside the walls, 
to the south, the column of Diocletian (vulg. 

Pompey’s. Pillar). The modern.city stands .on 
the dike uniting the Island ‘of Pharos to the 
main land.—2. A. Troas, also, Troas simply 
CA. @ Tpwde snow Eskistamboul,1. ¢., the Old 
City), on the sea-coast, southwest of Troy, was 
enlarged by Antigonus, hence. called Antigonia, 
but. afterward it resumed. its first name. It 
flourished greatly, both under the Greeks and 
the Romans ; it was s made a colonia ; and both 
Julius Cesar and Constantine thought of estab- 
lishing. the seat of empire in it.—3. A. ap Issom 
(CA. xara. Ioodv: now Iskenderoon, Scanderoun, 
Alexandrette), a sea-port at the entrance of Syr- 
ia, a little south of Issus—4. In Susiana, after 

ward Antiochia, afterward Charax Spasint (Xa 

pag Iagivoy or Zrac.), at the mouth of the Ti 

gris, built by Alexander ; destroyed by a flood; 

restored by: Antiochus Epiphanes : “birth- place 
of Dionysius Periegetes and Isidorus Chara 

cenus:—5. A. Arim(’A. # év ’Apiow: now He , 
rat), founded by Alexander on the River.Arius, 
im the Persian province of Aria, a-very flourish 

ing city, on the great-earavan road to India.— 
6. A: ARAcHOosi@ or ALBEXANDROPOLIs (noW Kan- 
Adahar 2);-on the River Arachotus, was probably 


not founded till after the time of Alexander.— 


7, A. Bactriana (A. cata Bdxtpa: probably 
Khooloom, ruins), east of Bactra (Balkh).—8. A. 
AD Caucasum, or ,apud Paropamisidas CA. év 
Taporrapioddatc), at the foot of Mount Paropam- 
isus (now Hindoo .Koosh), probably near Ca- 
bool. —9. A. Unrima or Atexanprescuara (’A. 
n éayaTn: now Kokand ?), in Sogdiana, on the 
Jaxartes, a little east of Cyropolis or Cyrescha- 
ta, marked the furthest point reached by Alex- 
ander in his Scythian, expedition. ‘These. are 
not all the cities of the name. ~ 

Aupxickous. (AAs ixaxoc), th averter a evil, 

a‘surname of several deities, but particularly 
of Jupiter (Zeus), Apollo, and Hercules. 

Anexinus (‘Adesivoc), of Elis, a philosopher 
of the Dialectic or Megarian school, and a-dis- 
ciple of Eubulides, lived about the beginning of 
the third century’ B.C. 

Axexis (“Atefic). 1. A comic poet, born at 
Thurii in Italy, and an Athenian citizen. He 
was the uncle and instructor of Menander, was 
born about B.C. 394, and lived to the ‘age of 
one hundred and six. Some of his plays, of 
which he is said to have written two hundred 
and forty-five, belonged to the Middle, and others 
to the New Comedy. [The fragments of his 
plays have been published by Meineke, Frag- 
menta Comicorum Grecorum, Vol. ii., p. 688-768, 
edit. minor.]—2. A sculptor and statuary, one 
of the pupils of Polycletus. 

ALFENUS Varus. Vid. Varus. 

Ateipum or Arefpus (ruins near Cava ?), a 
small but strongly fortified town of the Aqui 
on one of the hills of Mount Algidus, of 7h 
all trace has now disappeared. 


_ALGIDUS MONS. 


_ Axcipus Mons a range of inointafhis ‘in. La- 
tium, extending south “from: Preneste to Mount 
Albanus, cold, 
taining good pasitiage (gelido Algido ; Hor, 
Carm., i, 21, 
id., iv., 4, 58). 


made their incursions into the Roman terete; 
Atienus Cacina) ‘Vid. Catorna. «~, 
_ Autmentus, L, Crncius, a celebrated Roman 
annalist, antiquary, and jurist, was pretor in 
Sicily, B.C. 209, and wrote several works, ‘of 
which the best known was his Annales, which 
contained an account ‘of the sécond Punic war. 
{His fragments have been published in the 
Scriptores Historici Romani of Popma, 1620, and 
more recently by Krause, in his Vite et Prag: 
menta veterum. Hirst. Lat., Berlin, 1833.]". 
ALInDA (ta “Aduvda: 18 odes a fortress 


and small town, southeast of Stratonice, where | 


Ada, queen of Caria, fixed her residence, when 
she was driven out of Halicarnassus(B.C. 340). 

ALIPHERA CAAipewpa, nee "Antgetpaioc, 
"AAtgnpetc : ruins near Nerovitza), a fortified 
, town in Arcadia, situated on a mountain on the 
borders of Elis, south of the Alphéus, : said to 
have been founded by. the hero alipheras son 
of Lycaon. 

_ALIPHERUS. ! Vid. Aine ee y 

‘[Avistum (Adefovov), a town of Elis; the: Gane, 
probably, with that called-Atéstmum by Strabo, 
and placed by him between Elis and. Olympia. ] 

Atiso (now Elsen), a strong fortréss built by 
Drusus B.C. 11, at the confluence of the Luppia 
(now Lippe) and the Eliso (now -Alme). 

ALisontra (now Alsitz); a river flowing into 
the Mosella (now Mosel). es 

Atiecrus, the chief officer of Carausius in 
Britain,, whom, he murdered in A.D. 293. He 
then assumed the imperial title himself, but was 
defeated and slain in 296 by the general of sania 


 stantius. 


AULTa, Or, more aiureotly: Auta, asmallr river, 
which rises_ "about eleven miles from Rome, in 
the, neighborhood ‘of Crustumerium, and flows 
into the Tiber about six miles from Rome. It 
is memorable by the defeat of the Romans by 
the: Gauls on ‘its ‘banks, July 16th, B.C. 390 ; 
which day, dies Alliensis, was hence marked as 
an” unlacky day in the Roman calendar.) . 

Autimnus, A. 1; A friend of Cicero, was the 
legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, B.C. 60, pretor in 
49, and governor of Sicily on behalf of Cesar 1n 


48 and 47.—2. A legate of Dolabella, by whom | 


he was sent into Egypt in, 43. 3 

AuLivm or Avira (Allifanus :. now’ Allife), a 
town of Samnium, on the Vulturnus, in a fertile 
country. It was célebrated for the manufacture 
of its large drinking- cups (Allifana se. pocula, 
Hor.,:Sat., it, 8, 39). 

Nioemoeus (nom, sing., Alldbrox': AAS 
bpoyec,, AAADbpvyec, ’NAAGBpLyEC : perhaps from 
the Celtic aill, “rock” or “mountain,” and brog, 
“dwelling,” consequently «dwellers in~ the 
Be etic ae a powerful people of Gaul. dwell- 

ng between the Rhodanus (now Rhone) and 

‘the Isara (now Isére), as far as the Lake Leman- 
nus (now Lake of Geneva), consequently in the 
modern Dauphiné and Savoy. Theirchief town 
was Vienna (now Vienne) on the Rhone. _They 
are first mentioned in Hannibal’s invasion, B.C. 


‘but covered with wood, and con- ' 


6: ngre feraci frondis in Algiday. 
It was, an ancient seat of the 
worship of Diana. From it the A.quiv usually 


ALPES, 


218. They, were congueréd, inB: 0. 121, by Q. 
‘Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and “made ‘sub- 
jects of Rome} but they bore the yoke unwill- 


Pingly} and were always disposed to rebellion. 


In. the time of Ammianus the eastern part of 
‘their,country was called Sapaudia, i: e., Savoy. 

ALMo (now Almone),.a small river, rises near 
Boville, and flows into the Tiber gouth of Rome, 


in which the statue and sacred things of Cybele 


were washed annually. . 

Amores (’AAuOrec), a people in Macedonia, 
inhabiting the district Almopia,between eed 
and. Pelagonia: 

Axonus (’AAwetc), Son of Neptune CPossigunt 
and Canace, married Iphimedia, the, daughter 
of Triops. His: wife was beloved by Neptune 
(Poseidon), by whom she. had two sons, Ottis 
and Ephialtes, who are usually called the Alo7- 
de, from thei reputed father Aloeas. They , 
were renowned for their extraordinary strength, 
and daring spirit. When they were nine years’ 
old, ‘the body. of each measured nine cubits in 
“breadth and: twenty-seven in height. At this 
early age, they threatened the Olympian rods 
with war, and attempted to pile Ossa upon 
Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa. They would 
have accomplished their -object, says Homer, 
had they ‘been allowed to grow up to the age of 
manhood; but Apollo destroyed them before 
their beards began to appear (Od., xi., 305, seq.). 
They also put the god Mars (Ares) in chains, 
and kept him imprisoned for thirteen months. 
Other stories are’ related of them by later 
writers. ..* kale, 

Axoipa. Vid. Atonus. 

[Atone (Adwvai: now Benidorme or Torre di 
Salinas), a town. of Hispania Tarraconensis, a 


colony of the Massilians.—2. A town of Britain, ‘ 


somewhat south of Keswick ; by some supposed 
to correspond to Ambleside. ] 

Auonta (’AAdvra: now Lerek), a river of Al- 
bania;. in Sarmatia pa ina ana flowing into the 
Caspian. 

. ALOPE C Abr); daughter of Cereyon, be- 
came by Neptune (Poseidon) the mother of 
v Hieroruous?’ She was put to death by her fa- 
ther, but her body .was.‘changed by Neptune 
(Poseidon) inte a well, which bore the same 
name. 

ALOPE OAnbmn: *Arorete, ‘AdOwte Ro TT A 
town in the Opuntian Locris, opposite F ukae 
—2. A town in Phthiotis in oe (1l., 
682). 

ALOPECE CAASmeKh and 2K Usinends A Awme- 
Kevc), a. demus of Attica, of.the tribe Antiochis, 
eleven stadia east of Athens, on the Hill An- 
| chesmts. [Here the parents of Socrates dwelt, 
who. therefore. belonged to this demus, as did 
also Aristides. ] 

[ALopicra & Ahorenia) or ALopicn (Plin.), an 
island in the. Palus Mzotis, near the mouth of 
the Tanais.] . a 

ALOPECONNESUS (‘AAOmeKdvvy aoe : *AAworexov- 
vpovot: now Alexi ?), a town in, the Thracian. 
Chersonesus, founded by the Avolians. 

“ApaNus (‘AAmnvoc, “AArnvot), a town of the 
Epienemidii Locri at the, entrance of the pass 
of Thermopyle. 
~ ALPES (al “A rete, 7 “NAc, ta’ AArewa opn, 
ra "AAreva 60n 3 aoe from the Celtic Ald or 
Alp, ‘a height’), the mountains oon the 


we: 


ALPES. 


boundary. of Norther Italy, are a part. of the 
great mountain chain whieh extends from the 


Gulf of Genoa across Europe:to the Black Sea,- 


of which. the Apennines and the mountains of 
the Grecian peninsula may be regarded as off- 
shoots. Of the Alps proper, the Greeks had 
very little knowledge, and included them ‘under 


the general name of the Rhipezan Mountains. ‘ 


The Romans first obtained some knowledge of 
them ‘by.Hannibal’s passage across them : this 
f knowledge was graduaily extended by their va- 
- rious wars with the inhabitants of the mount- 
ains, who were: not finally subdued till the reign 
of Augustus. In‘the time of'the emperors the 
different. parts of the Alps were distinguished 
by the folowing names, most of which are still 
retained... We enumerate them in order from 
west to east. lL» ALPES Marriima, the Mar- 
time or Ligurian Alps,.from Genua (now Génoa), 
where the Apeénninés begin, ran west as far 
as the River Varus (now Var) and Mount Cema 
(now La Caillole), and then north to Mount Ve- 
sulus (now Monte Vise), one of the highest 
points of the: Alps.—2. Atezs Cortra or “Cor- 


Tiana, the Cottian Alps (so called from, a King | 


Cottius. in the time ‘of Augustus), from Monte 
Viso to Mont Cenis, contained Mount Matro 
afterward called Mount Janus or Janua‘(io' 


Mont Genevre), across which-Cottius construct~ 


ed a road, which became ‘the chief means of 
communication between Italy and: Gaul: this 
road leads from the Valley of the ‘Durance in 
France to Segusio (now. Swsa) and the, Valley 
of the Dora ‘in Piedmont. : 
Cenis, now one of th 
Alpine passes, appears to have been, unknown 


in antiquity.—3. ALPEs Graia, also Saltws |’ 


Graius (the name is probably Celtic, and has 
nothing to-do with Greece), the Graian Alps, 
from Mont Cenis to the Little St. Bernard in- 
clusive, contained the Jugum Cremonis (now Le 
Cramont) and the Centronice, Alpes, apparent- 
ly the Little St. Bernard’ and: the. sur rounding 
mountains. The Little St. Bernard, which is 
sometimes called Alpis Graia, is probably the 
pass by which Hannibal ctossed“the Alps; the 
road over it, which was improved by Augustus, 
led to Augusta (now Aosta) in the*territory of 
the Salassi—4. ALbres Prennina, the Pennine 
Alps, from the Great St. Bernard to the.Simplon 
inclusive, the highest portion of the chain, in- 
cluding Mont Blanc, Monte ‘Rosa, and’ Mont 
Cervin. -The Great St. Bernard was called 
Mount Penninus, and on its summit.the inhab- 
itants worshipped a deity, whom: thee Romans 
called Jupiter*Penninus. 'The-name is proba- 
bly derived from the Celtic: pen, “a height.”— 
5. Aupees Lepontiorumor Lepontia, the. »Lepon- 
tian or Helvetian Alps, from the Simpion to the 
St. Gothard. — 6. Atpes Ratiém, the Retian 
Alps, from the St. Gothard to the Orteler by the 
pass of the Stelvio. Mount. Adiula is usually 
supposed to be the St! Gothard, but it must be 
another name for the whole range, if Strabo is 
right in stating that both the. Rhine, and the 
Adda rise in Mount:Adula.’ The Romans. were 
acquainted withtwo passes across the Retian 
Alps, connecting Curia (now Coire) and Milan, 
one across the Spligen and the other across 


Mont Septimer, and: both meeting at Clavenna’ 
(now Chiavenna).—7. Aupes TripENTiNa; the. 
48 


The pass over Mont 
most frequented of the. 


| ALTHAA. — 


ioguntaiiie of. Soathara Tyrol, in, which the 
Athésis (now Adige) rises, with the pass of the 
(|, Brenner.—8. Atpes Norica, the Noric ‘Alps, 
northeast of the Tridentine Alps, comprising the 
mountains in the neighborhood of Salzburg — 
9. Avprs Carnicm, the Carnic Alps, east of the 
-'Tridentine, ‘and south ofthe Nori¢, to Mount 
Terglu—10, Atpus ‘Jurim, the Julian Alps, 
from Mount Terglu to. the commencement of 
the Illyrian or Dalmatian Mountains, which are 
known by the name. of the Alpes Dalmatice, 
further north by the tame of the Alpes Pan- 
noni¢e. \ The Alpes Julie were so called be- 
cause Julius Casar or Augustus ,consiracted 
roads across them : they are also called Alpes © 
Venetz. 

PALPHE ABA (AA geaid).: Vid. Argus, near 
the end}. .s 

[ALPHENOR (AdsAuoo’, a son af een and 
Niobe, slain by Apollo. ] 

, AtpnEnus. Varus. + Vid. vuene ? 

AtpHEsipa@a (‘AA géct6ora). 1. Mother of Ado- 

nis. . Vid. Avonis.—2. Daughter of Phegeus, 
married Alemzon. ‘Vid. ALCMmON. +S) 
, ‘Aurnius Mytinenaus (’ Adbetde Motianvaioc), 
the’ author. of about twelve ‘epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, was probably a contemporary 
of the Emperor Augustus. ~ 

-Atpusus (’AAdev6e: Doric, A 2eb¢ : now Al- 
feo, Rofeo, Ryfo, Rufea), thechief river of Pel- 
oponnesus, rises at Phylace in Areadia; short- 
‘ly afterward sinks under ground, appears again 
near Asea, and then mingles its waters with 
those of the Eurotas. After flowing twenty 
stadia, the two rivers. disappear under ground : 
the Alpheus again rises atPege in Areadia, 
and, increased by many afHuents, flows. north- 
west through Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
Olympia, and falls into the Ionian Sea. The + 
subterranean descent of the river, which is con+ 
firmed by modern_ -travellers, gave rise to the 
story about the river- -god, ‘Alphéus and the 
nymph Arethusa. ‘The latter, pursued by Al- 
:pheus, was changed by Diana (Artemis) into 
the fountain of Arethusa, in the Island of Orty-’ 
gia at Syracuse, but the god continued:to pur- 
sue her under the sea, and attempted to mingle 
-his stream with the fountain in Ortygia. Hence 
it was said that:a cup thrown into the Alpheus 
would appear again in the fountain of Arethusa 
in Ortygia. Other accounts related that Diana 
(Artemis) herself was beloved by Alpheus: the 
goddess. was worshipped, under the name of 
Alpheea, both in Elis and Ortygia. 

Atpuius Avitus. Vide Avitus. 

Avpinus, a name which Horace gives, in ridi- 
eule, to a-bombastic poet. ie probably means 
Bisacuus. 

[ALsa (how Ansa); a riverof Italy, in the 
| territory of the Veneti, just west of Aquileia. 
Here the younger Constantine lost his life in a 
battle against his brother Constantius. ] 

Ausiom (Alsiensis: now Palo), one of the 
most ancient Etruscan towns on the coast near 
Cere, and a Roman colony after the first Punie 
war. In its neighborhood Pompey had a coun- 
try. seat (Villa Alsiensis). 

[Aures ("AArnc), a king of the Leleges, at 
Pedasus, father of Laothoé. ] 

Aurn@a (’AA@aia), daughter of the Atolian 
King Thestiusand Eurythemis, married Gineus, 


ALTHAZA. 


king of Calydon, by whom she became the 
mother of several children, and among others 
erie aa upon whose death she killed her- 
self. , 

Aura, (now. Orgaz?), the chief town of the 
Oleades in the country of the Oretani, in His- 
pania Tarraconensis. 

ALTHEMENES (AAG nUévne¢ or “AAOatuévnc), Son 

of Catreus, king of Crete. In consequence of 
an oracle, that Catreus would lose his life by 
one of his children, Althemenes quitted Crete 
and went to Rhodes. There. he unwittingly 
killed his father, who had come in search of his 
son. ; 
Autinum (Altinas: now Aliino), a wealthy 
municipium in the land of the Veneti in the 
north of Italy, at the mouth of the River Silis 
and on the road from Patavium to Aquileia, 
‘was a wealthy manufacturing town, and the 
chief emporium for all. the goods which were 
sent from Southern Italy to the countries of the 
north.” Goods could be brought from Ravenna 
to Altinum through the Lagoons and the nu- 
merous canals of the Po, safe from storms and 
pirates. There were many beautiful villas 
around the town. (Mart., iv., 25.) 

Autis (“AAtic), the sacred grove of Jupiter 
(Zeus) at Orympra. : 

_ Avuntium or Hatuntivom (’AAodyriov), a town 
on the north coast of Sicily, not far from Calac- 
ta, on a steep hill, celebrated for its wine. 

Aus or Hatus (“Adog, “Adoc: ’AAetce: ruins 
near Kefalosi), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, 
at the extremity of Mount Othrys, built by the 
hero Athamas. 

Atyatres (’AAvatrne), king of Lydia, B.C. 
617-560, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and 
was himself succeeded by his son Creesus. He 
carried on war with Miletus from 617 to 612, 
and with Cyaxares, king of Media, from 590 to 
585 ; an eclipse of the sun, which happened in 
585, during a battle between Alyattes and Cy- 
axares, led to a peace between them. Alyattes 
drove the Cimmerians out of Asia and took 
Smyrna. The tomb of Alyattes, north of Sar- 
dis, near the Lake Gygza, which consisted of 
a large mound of earth, raised upon a founda- 


_, tion of great stones, still exists. Mr. Hamilton 


says that it took him about ten minutes to ride 
round its base, which would give it a circum- 
ference of nearly a mile. 

AxyBa (’AA067), a town on the south coast of 
the Euxine. (Hom., 2, ii., 857.) 

Auyrius (?AAdmoc), of Alexandrea, probably 
lived in the fourth century of the Christian era, 
and is the author of a Greek musical treatise, 
entitled “Introduction to Music” (eicaywy7 uov- 
oxy), printed by Meibomius in Antique Musice 
Auctores Septem, Amstel.; 1652. 

Auyzia or Atyzba (AAvCia, ’AAvGera: ?AAv- 
faioc : ruins in the Valley of Kandili), a town in 
Acarnania, near the sea, opposite Leucas, with 
a harbor and a temple both sacred to Hercules. 


The temple contained one of the works of Ly- | 


sippus, representing the labors of Hercules, 
which the Romans carried off. 

Amapocus (’Auddoxoc) or Mupocus (Mjdoxoc). 
1. King of the Odryse in Thrace, when Xeno- 
phon visited the country in B.C. 400. He and 
Seuthes, who were the most powerful Thracian 
kings, were frequently at variance, but were 
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reconciled.to one another by Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian commander, in 390, and induced by 
him to become the allies of Athens,—2. A ruler 
m Thrace, who, in conjunction with Berisades 
and Cersobleptes, succeeded Cotys in 358. 
Amacetosria. V2d. Macerosria. 
[Amatcuius Ocranus, a part of the Northern 


Ocean, extending, according to Heeateus, along 


the coast of Scythia.] 

[AmaLLoprica (now probably Medina del Rio 
Seco), a city of the Vaccei, in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. ] 

Amattuba (AudAGera). 1. The nurse of the 
infant Jupiter (Zeus) in Crete. According to 
some traditions, Amalthéa is the goat. which 
suckled Jupiter (Zeus), and which was reward- 
ed by being placed among the stars. Vid. Aica. 
According to others, Amalthea was a nymph, 
daughter of Oceanus, Helios, Hemonius, or of 
the Cretan king, Melisseus; who fed Jupiter 
(Zeus) with theanilk of a goat. When this goat 
broke off one of her horns, Amalthea filled it 
with fresh herbs.and gave it to Jupiter (Zeus), 
who placed it among the stars. According to 
other accounts, Jupiter (Zeus) himself broke off 
one of the horns of the goat Amalthea, and gave 
it to the daughters of Melisseus, and endowed 
it with the wonderful power of becoming filled 
with whatever the possessor might wish. This 
is the story about the origin of the celebrated 
horn of Amalthea, commonly called the Horn of 
Plenty or Cornucopia, which was used in later 
times as the symbol of plenty in general.—2. 
One of the Sibyls, identified with the Cumean 
Sibyl, who sold to King Tarquinius the cele- 
brated Sibylline books. 

AmALTHEum or Amaru, a Villa of Atticus 
on the River Thyamis in Epirus, was perhaps 
originally a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, 
which Atticus adorned with statues and bass- 
reliefs, and converted.into a beautiful summer 
retreat. Cicero, in imitation, constructed a 
similar retreat on his estate at Arpmum. 

AMANTIA ('Avavria: Amantinus, Amantianus, 
or Amantes, pl.: now Nivitza), a Greek town 
and district in Ilyricaum: the town, said to have 
been founded by the Abantes of Eubea, lay at 
some distance from the coast, east:of Oricum. 

AmAnus (6 ’Auavéc, 76 “Apavév: ’Apavirne, 
Amaniensis: now Almadagh), a branch of Mount 
Taurus, which runs from the head of the Gulf 
of Issus northeast to the principal chain divid- 
ing Syria from Cilicia and Cappadocia. There 
were two passes in it; the one, called the Syr- 
jan Gates (ai Zupias ria, Syrie Porte: now 
Bylan), near the sea; the other, called the 
Amanian Gates (’Ayavidec or ’Apavixal mbAaL: 
Amanice Pyle, Porte Amani Montis: now 
Demir Kapu, i. e., the Iron Gate), further to the 
north. The former pass was on the road from 
Cilicia to Antioch, the latter on that to the dis- 
trict Commagene ; but, on account of its great 
difficulty, the latter pass was rarely used, until 
the Romans made a road through it. The in- 
habitants of Amanus were wild banditti. 

Amaro or Marni (“Ayapdot, Mapdor), a power- 
ful, warlike, and predatory tribe, who dwelt on 
the south shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Amarpus or Marpus (“Auapdoc, Mdpdoc : now 
Kizil Ozien or Sefid Rud), a river flowing through 
the country of the Mardi into the Caspian Sea. 
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AMARI LACUS. 


[Amint Lacus (ai mexpai Aiuvar: now Scherd), 
in Lower Egypt, derived their name from their 
bitter, brackish taste, which was. subsequently 
changed and rendered sweet by the Canal of 
Ptolemy, letting into them the water of the 
Nile.] 


Amarynoevs (Auapvyxétc), a chief of the 


Eleans, is said by some writers to have fought 
against Troy; but Homer only mentions his son 
Diores (Amaryncides) as taking part in the Tro- 
jan war. . 

Amaryntuus (Apdpvvoc: ’Apuapdrfioc), a 
town in Hubeea, seven stadia from Eretria, to 
which it belonged, with a celebrated temple of 
Diana (Artemis), who was hence called. Ama- 
rynthia or Amarysia, and in whose honor there 
was a festival of this name both in Eubea and 
Attica. Vid. Dict. of Antig., art. AMARYNTHIA. 

AmAsinus (now Amaseno), a river in Latium, 
rises in the Volscian Mountains, flows by Pri-. 
vernum, and after being joined by the Ufens (now 
Ufente), which flows from Setia, falls into the 
sea between Circeii and Terracina, though the 
greater part of its waters are lost in the Pontine 
marshes. 

AmiAsta or -Ba (Apdoeia: ’Apuaceic: now 
Amasiah), the capital of the kings of Pontus, 
was a strongly fortified city on both banks of the 
River Iris. It was the birth-place of Mithra- 
dates the Great and of the geographer Strabo. 

Amisis (“Awaoic). 1. King of, Egypt, B.C. 
570-526, succeeded Apries, whom he dethroned. 
During his long reign Egypt was inva very pros- 
perous condition, and the Greeks were brought 
into much closer intercourse with the Egyptians 
than had existed previously. Amasis married 
Ladice, a Cyrenaic lady, contracted an alliance 
with Cyrene and Polycrates of Samos, and also 
sent presents to several of the Greek cities.— 
2. A Persian, sent in the reign of Cambyses 
(B.C. 525) against Cyrene, Look Barca, -but did 
not succeed in taking Cyrene, 

Amastris (“Ayaototc, Ion. “Apnotpic). 1. 
Wife of Xerxes, and mother of Artaxerxes [., 
was of a cruel and vindictive character.—2. 
Also called Amastrine, niece of Darius, the last 
king of Persia. She married, 1. raterus ;°2. 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclea in Bithynia, B.C. 
322; and, 3. Lysimachus, B.C. 302.. Haying 
been abandoned by Lysimachus upon his mar- 
riage with Arsinoé, she retired to Heraclea, 
where she reigned, and was drowned by her 
two sons about 288. 

Amastris (“Apaotpic: ’Auactpiavéc: now 
Amasera), a large and beautiful city, with two 
harbors, on the coast of Paphlagonia, built by 
Amastris after her separation from Lysimachus 
(about B.C. 300), on the site of the old town of 
Sesamus, which name the citadel retained. The 
new city was built and peopled by the inhabit- 
ants of Cytorus and Cromna. 

Amita, wife of King Latinus and mother of 
Lavinia, opposed Lavinia being given in mar- 
riage to Alneas, because she had already prom- 
ised her to Turnus. - When she heard that Tur- 
nus had fallen in battle, she hung herself. 

[AmArHia (’AudGeva), one of the Nereids 
(Hom.)}. 

AMATHUS, -unTIS (‘Apadodc, -odvtoc : ’"Auabot- 
ovo¢: now Limasol), an ancient town on the 

south ge of Cyprus, with a celebrated tem- 


AMBIANI. 


| ple of Venus (Aphrodite), who was hence called 

Amathisia. There were copper mines in the 
neighborhood of the town ( fecundam Amathunia 
metalli, Ov., Met., X., 220).—[2. (Now Amatah), 
a fortified town of Perea or Palestine, beyond 
the Jordan.] 

Amirius, surnamed Pseudomarius, pretended 
to be either the son or grandson of the great 
Marius, and was put to death by Antony in B.C. 
44, Some call him Herophilus. a 

Amizones (’Apadévec), amythical race of war- 
like females, are said to have come from the 
Caucasus, ‘and to have settled in the country 
about the River Thermodon, where they found- 
ed the city Themiscyra, west of the modern 
Trebizond. Their country was inhabited only 
by the Amazons, who were governed by a queen ; 
but, inorder to propagate their race, they met 
once a year the Gargareans in Mount Caucasus. 
The children of the female sex were brought up 
by the Amazons, and each had her right breast 
cut off; the male children were sent ‘to the 
Gargareans or put to death. The foundation 
of several towns in Asia Minor and in the isl- 
ands of the 4Jgean is ascribed to them, e. g., of 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, Myrina, and Paphos. 
The Greeks believed in their.existence as a real 
historical race down to a late period ; and hence 
it is said that Thalestris, the queen of the Ama- 
zons, hastened to Alexander, in order to be- 
come a mother by the conqueror of Asia. This 
belief of the Greeks may have arisen from the 
peculiar way in which the women of some of 
the Caucasian districts lived, and performed 
the duties which in other countries devolve 
upon men, as well as from their bravery and 
courage, which are noticed as remarkable even 
by modern travellers.. Vague and obscure re- 
ports about them probably reached the inhabit- 
ants of Western Asia and the Greeks, and these 
reports were subsequently worked out and em- 
bellished by popular tradition and poetry. The 
following are the chief mythical adventures with 
which the Amazons are connectéd : they are said 
to have invaded Lycia in the reign of Iobates, but 
were destroyed by Bellerophontes, who happen- 
ed to be staying at the king’s court. Vid. Bet- 
LEROPHONTES, Laomepon. ‘They also invaded 
Phrygia, and fought with, the Phrygians and 
Trojans when Priam was a-young man. The 
ninth among the labors imposed upon Hercules 
by Eurystheus was to take from Hippolyte, the 
queen of the Amazons, her girdle, the ensign 
of her kingly power, which she had received as 
a present from Mars (Ares). Vid. Hercuuss. 
In the reign of Theseus they invaded Attica. 

Vid. Turseus. Toward the end of the Trojan 
war, the Amazons, under their Queen Penthe- 
. siléa, came to the assistance of Priam ; but she 
was killed by Achilles. The Amazons and their 
battles are frequently represented in the re- 
mains of ancient Greek art. 

AmAzonict or -ius Mons, a mountain range 
parallel and near to the coast of Pontus, con- 
taining the sources of the Thermodon and other 
streams which water the supposed country of 
the Amazons. 

Amparri, a people of Gaul, on the Arar (now 
Saone) east of the Aldui, and of the same stock 
as the latter. 


|- Amprini, a Belgic people, between the Bello- 
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vaci and Atrebates, conquered by Caesar in B. 
C. 57. Their chief town was Samarobriva, aft- 
erward called Ambiani: now Ariens. 

AmpiaTinus Vicus, a place in the country of 
the Treviri néar Codlentz, where the Emperor 
Caligula was born. ee 

Axprsirt,.an Armoric people in Gaul, near 
the modern Ambiéres in Normandy. 

{AmBicirus, 4 king of the Celts in Gaul in 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus. ] 

AmBittaTi, a Gallic people, perhaps ‘in Brit- 
tany. c 

Ampiortx, a.chief of the Eburones in Gaul, 
eut to pieces, in conjunction with Cativolcus, 
the Roman troops undef Sabinus and Cotta, who 
were stationed for the winter in the territories 
of the Eburones, B.C. 54. He failed in taking 
the camp of Q. Cicero, and was defeated on the 
arrival of Cesar, who was unable to obtain pos- 
session of the person of Ambiorix, notwithstand- 
ing his active pursuit of the latter. 

Ampivarerti, thé clientes’ or vassals. of the 
f€dui, probably dwelt north of the latter. « 

Amsivarrrt, a Gallic people west of the Maas, 
in the neighborhood of Namur. 

Amptvius Turrio. Vd. Turpto. 

Ampiava (ra “Apubaada: ’ApbAadetc), a town 


in Pisidia, on the borders of Caria; famous for, 


its wine. ‘ 

AmsBricia (Aurpaxia, afterward *Ap6paxia: 
*Aubpaxiornc, *Aubpaxcetc, Ambraciensis : now 
Arta), a town on the left bank of the Arachthus, 
eighty stadia from the coast, north of the Am- 
bracian Gulf, was originally included in Acar- 
nania, but afterward in Epirus. It was eolo- 
nized by the Corinthians about B.C. 660,and at 
an early period acquired wealth and importance. 
It became subject to the kings of Epirus about 
the time of Alexander the Great. Pyrrhus 
made it the capital of his kingdom, and adorned 
it with public buildings and statues. Ata later 
time it joined the Actolian League, was taken 
by the Romans in B.C. 189, and stripped of its 
works ofart. Its inhabitants were transplanted 
to the new city of Nicoporis, founded by Au- 
gustus after the battle of Actium, B.C, 31. 
South of Ambracia, on the east of the Arach- 


thus, and close to the sea, was the fort Ambracus. | 


Ampricius Stnus (Aumpaxuvoc or ’Apbpaxcekoc 
KdAro¢: now Gulf of Arta), a gulf of the Ionian 
Sea between Epirus and Acarnania, said by 
Polybius to be three hundred stadia long and 
one hundred wide, and with an entrance only 
five stadia in width. Its real length is twenty- 
five miles and its width ten : the narrowest part 
of the entrance is only seven hundred yards, 
but its general width is about half.a mile. 

AmBrones ("Au6puvec), a Celtic people, who 
joined the Cimbri and Teutoni in their invasion 
of the Roman dominions, and were defeated by 
Marius near Aque Sextie (now Azz) in B.C. 102. 

Amsrosius, usually called Sv. AmBross, one 
of the most celebrated Christian fathers, was 
born in A.D. 340, probably at Augusta Treviro- 
rum (now Tréves). Afver a careful education 
at Rome, he practiced with great success as an 
advocate at Milan; and about A.D. 370 was 
appointed prefect of the provinces of Liguria 
and Aimilia, whose.seat of government was 
Milan. On the death of Auxentius, bishop of 
Milan, in 374, the appointment of his successor 
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led to an open conflict between the Arians and 
Catholics. Ambrose exerted his influence to 
restore peace, and addressed the people in a 
conciliatory speech, at the conclusion of which 
a child in the further part of the crowd cried 
out “ Ambrosius episcopus.” The words were 
received as an oracle from heaven, and Ambrose 
was elected bishop by the acclamation of the 
whole multitude, the bishops of both parties 
uniting in his election. It was in vain that he 
adopted the strangest devices to alter the de- 
termination of the people ; nothing could make 
them change their mind; and at length he 
yielded to the éxpress command of the emper- 
or (Valentinian I.), and was consecrated on the 
eighth day after his baptism, for at the time of 
his election he was only a catechumen. Am- 
brose was a man of eloquence, firmness, and 
ability, and distinguished himself by maintain- 
ing and enlarging the authority of the church. 
He was a zealous opponent of the Arians, and 
thus came into open conflict with Justina, the 


‘mother of Valentinian IJ., who demanded the 


use of one of the churches of Milan for the Ari- 
ans. Ambrose refused to give it ; he was sup- 


ported by the people; and the contest was at . 
length decided by the miracles which are re-. 


ported to have attended the discovery of the 
reliques of two martyrs, Gervasius and Prota- 
sius. Although these miracles were denied by 
the Arians, the impression made by them upon 
the people in general was so strong, that Justina 
thought it prudent to give way. The state of 
the parties was quite altered by the death of 
Justina in 387, when Valentinian became a Cath- 
olic, and still more completely by the victory of 
Theodosius: over Maximus (388). This event 
put the whole power of the empire into the 
hands of a prince who was a firm Catholic, and 
over whom.Ambrose acquired such influence, 
that, after the massacre at Thessalonica in 390, 
he refused Theodosius admission to the Church 
of Milan for’a period of eight months, and only 
restored him after he had performed a public 
penance. The best edition of the works of 
Ambrose is that of the’ Benedictines, Paris, 
1686 and 1690. 

Amprysus or Ampurysus (“Aubpvooc: *Au- 
6evoetc :. near Dhistomo), a town in Phocis, 
strongly fortified, south of Mount Parnassus : 
in the neighborhood were numerous vineyards. 

Ameustus, Fistus. 1. M., pontifex maxi- 
mus in the year that Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, B.C. 390. His three sons, Keso, Nu- 
merius, and Quintus, were sent as ambassadors 
to the Gauls, when the latter were besieging 
Clusium, and took part in a sally of the besieged 
against the Gauls (B.C. 391). The Gauls de- 
manded that the Fabii should be surrendered 
to them for violating the law of nations; and 
upon the Senate refusing to give up the guilty 
parties, they marched against Rome. The 
three sons were in the same year elected con- 
sular tribunes.—2. M., consular tribune in B.C. 
381 and 369, and censor in 363, had two daugh- 
ters, of whom the elder was married to \Ser. 
Sulpicius, and the younger to C. Licinius Stolo, 
the author of the Licinian Rogations. Accord- 
ing to the story recorded by Livy, the younger 
Fabia induced her father to assist ber husband 
in obtaining the consulship for the plebeian or- 
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der, into which she had married.—3.: M., thrice 
consul, in B.C. 360, when he conquered, the 
Hernici; a second time in 356, when he con- 
quered the Falisci and Tarquinienses; and a 
third time in 354, when he conquered the Ti- 
burtes. He was dictator in 351. He was the 
father of the celebrated Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullianus. Vid. Maximus. ? 

Aminanus (‘Apevavec, Dor. ’Apuévac: [now Ju- 
dicello}), a river in Sicily near Catana, only 
flowed occasionally (nunc fluit, interdum. sup- 
pressis fontibus aret, Ov., Met.; Xv., 280). 

Ambria (Amérinus: now Amelia), an ancient 
town in Umbria, and a municipium, the birth- 
place.of Sex. Roscius defended by Cicero, was 
situate in a district rich in vines (Virg., Georg., 
1.59265), ; 

AmerRiova, a town in the land of the Sabines, 
destroyed by the Romans at a very early period. 

Amestratus (’Aujorparoc: Amestratinus : 
now Mistretta), a town in the north of Sicily, 
not far from the coast, the same as the Myétzs- 
tratum of Polybius, and the Amastra of Silius 
Italicus, taken by the Romans from the Cartha- 
ginians in the first Punic war. 

Amestris. Vid. AMAsTRIs. 

Amipa (7 “Auida: now Diarbekr), a town in 
Sophene (Armenia Major), on the Upper Tigris. 

Amitcar. Vid. Hamincar. 

Aminias (Ayecvéac), brother of Aeschylus, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle.of Salamis (B.C. 
480): he and Eumenes were judged to have 
been the bravest on this occasion among all 
the Athenians. 

Amipsias (’Ayeupiac), a comic poet of Athens, 
contemporary with Aristophanes, whom he 
twice conquered in the dramatic contests, gain- 
ing the second prize with his Connus when 
Aristophanes was third with the Clouds (B.@. 
423), and the first with his Comaste when Aris- 
tophanes gained the second with the. Birds (B.C: 
414). [Some fragments of his plays remain, 
which are collected in Meineke’s Fragmenta 
Comicorum Grecorum, vol. i., p. 402-407, edit. 
minor. ]- Mig 

Amisia or Amisius (’Audotoc, Strab.: now 
Ems), a river in northern Germany well known 
to the Romans, on which Drusus had a naval 
engagement with the Bructeri, B.C. 12. 

Amista (Awioia and ’Audoea: now Emden?), 
a fortress on the left bank of the river of the 
same name. i 

Amisopirus (’Auioddapoc), a king of Lycia, 
said to have brought up the monster Chimera : 
his sons Atymnius and Maris were -slain at 
Troy by the sons of Nestor. 

Amisus (Apiod¢ : “Autonvéc, Amisénus :’ now 
Samsun), a large ‘city on the coast of Pontus, 
on a bay of the Euxine Sea, called after it 
(Amisenus Sinus). Mithradates enlarged it, 
and made it one of his residences. 

Amirernum (Amiterninus : now Amatrica or 
Torre d’ Amiterno), one of the most ancient towns 
of the Sabines, on the Aternus, the birth-place 
of the historian Sallust. 

_Ammrinus (’Apucavéc), a Greek epigramma- 
tist, but probably a Roman by birth, the author 
of nearly thirty epigrams in the Greek Anthol- 
ogy, lived under Trajan and Hadrian. 

AMMIANUS Marcettinus, by birth a Greek, 
and a — of Syrian Antioch, was admitted 
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at an early age among the imperial body guards. 
He served many years under Ursicinus, one of 
the generals of Constantius, both in the West 
and East, and he subsequently attended the Em- 
peror Julian in his campaign against the Per- 
sians (A.D. 363). Eventually he established 
himself at Rome, where he composed his his- 
tory, and was alive at least-as late as 390. His 
history, written in Latin, extended from the 
accession of Nerva, A.D. 96, the point at which 
the histories of Tacitus terminated, to the death 
of Valens, A.D. 378, comprising a period of two 
hundred and eighty-two years. It was divided 
into thirty-one books, of which the first thirteen 
are lost. The remaining eighteen embrace the 
acts of Constantius from A.D. 353, the seven- 
teenth year of his reign, together with the whole 
career of Gallus, Julianus, Jovianus, Vatentin- 
janus, and Valens: The portion preserved was 
the more important part of the work, as he was 
a contemporary of the events described in these 
books. The style of Ammianus is harsh and 
inflated, but his accuracy, fidelity, and imparti- 
ality deserve praise.—Kditions : By Gronovius, 


 Lugd. Bat., 1693; by Ernesti, Lips., 1773; by 


Wagner and Erfurdt, Lips., 1808, 3 vols. 8vo. 
[Ammocuostus (Auudywotoc: now C. Grego), 
a sandy promontory near Salamis in Cyprus, 
which gives name by corruption to the modern 
Famagusta.) | ia 
Ammon ("“Appov), originally an Aithiopian or 
Libyan, afterward an Egyptian divinity. The 
real Egyptian name was Amun or Ammun; the 
Greeks called him Zeus Ammon, the Romans 
Jupiter Ammon, and the Hebrews Amon. The 
most ancient seat of his worship was Meroe, 
where he had an oracle: thence it was intro- 
duced into Egypt, where the worship took the 
firmest root at Thebes in Upper Egypt, which 
was therefore frequently called by the Greeks 
Diospolis, or the city of Zeus. Another famous 
seat of the god, with a celebrated oracle, was 
in the oasis of Ammonium (now Siwah) in the 
Libyan desert ; the worship was also established 
in Cyrenaica. The god was represented either 
in the form of a ram, or as a human being with 
the head of a ram; but there are some repre- 


| sentations in which he appears altogether as a 


human being, with only the horns of aram. It 
seems clear that the original idea of Ammon 
was that of a protector and leader of the fiocks. 
The Athiopians were a nomad people, flocks 
of sheep constituted their principal wealth, and 
it is perfectly in accordance with the notions 
of the Acthiopians as well as Egyptians to wor- 
ship the animal which is the leader and pro- 
tector of the flock. This view is supported by 
the various stories related about Ammon. 

Ammonium. Vid. Oasis..-. ’ 

Ammonius (Aypdévioc). 1. Grammarticus, of 
Alexandrea, left this city on the overthrow of 
the heathen temples in A.D. 389, and settled 
at Constantinople. He wrote, in Greek, a valu- 
able work On the Differences of Words of like Sig- 
nification (repi duoiwy cal dapopwv AéEewr). Edi- 
tions: By Valckenaer, Lugd. Bat., 1739; by 
Schafer, Lips., 1822.—2. Son or Hermeas, stud- 
ied at Athens under Proclus (who died A.D. 
484), and was the master of Simplicius, Damas- 
cius, and others. He wrote numerous com- 
mentaries in Greek on the works of the earlier 
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philosophers. His extant works are Comment- 
aries on the Isagoge of Porphyry, or the Fie 
Predicables, first published at Venice in 1500; 
and On the Categories of Aristotle and De Inter- 
pretatione, published by Brandis in his edition of 


the Scholia on Aristotle. —3. Of LAmpra, in At- | 


tica, a Peripatetic philosopher, lived in the first 
century of the Christian era, and was the in- 
structor of Plutarch.-—4., Surnamed Sacocas, or 
sack-carrier, because his employinent was car- 
rying the corn, landed at Alexandrea, as a pub- 
lic porter, was born of Christian parents. _Some 
writers assert, and others deny, that he aposta- 
tized from the faith: At.any rate, he combined 
the study of philosophy with Christianity, and 
is regarded by those who maintain his apostasy 
as the founder of the later Platonic School. 
Among his disciples were Longinus, Herennius, 
Plotinus, and Origen. He died A.D. 243, at the 
age of more than eighty years.—[5. Of Atpx- 
ANDREA, a pupil of Aristarchus, a celebrated 
grammarian, who composed commentaries on 
Homer, Pindar, and others, none of, which are 
extant.—6. Styled Lirnoromus; an eminent sur- 
geon of Alexandrea, celebrated for his skill in 
cutting for the stone. ] 

Amnisus (’Awviodc), a town in the north of 
Crete and the harbor of Cnosus, situated on a 
river of the same name, the nymphs of which, 
called Amnisiades, were in the service of Diana 
(Artemis). 4 , 

Amor, the god of love, had no place in the re- 
ligion of the Romans, who only. translate the 
Greek name Eros into Amor. Vid. Eros. 

Amoreus,("“Apopyoc :/’Ajopyivoc : now Amor- 
go), an island in the Grecian Archipelago, one of 
the Sporades, the birth-place of Simonides, and, 
under the Roman emperors, a place of banish- 
ment. : 

Amorium (’Audpioy), a city of Phrygia Major 
or Galatia, on the River Sangarius; the reputed 
birth-place of Acsop. 

Ampeg (Aun, Herod.) or Amprtone (Plin.), 
a town at the mouth of the Tigris, where Darius 
T. planted the Milesians whom he removed from 
their own city after the.Ionian revolt (B.C. 494). 

Ampetius, L., the author of a small work, en- 
titled Liber Memorialis, probably lived in the 
second or third century of the Christian era. 
His work is a sort of common-place book, con- 
taining a meagre summary df the most striking 
natural objects and of the most remarkable 
events, divided into fifty chapters. It is gener- 
ally printed with Florus, and has been published 
separately by Beck, Lips., 1826. 

AxpELus (“Auredoc), a promontory at the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula Sithonia in Chalcidice, 
in Macedonia, near Torone.—2. [A promontory 
of Crete, on the eastern coast south of Sam- 
monium, with a city of same name, now prob- 
ably Cape Sacro.—3. A mountain ending in a 
promontory in the Island of Samos, opposite 
Tearia, now Cape Dominico.} 

Ampésosta (Aumedovoia: now C, Espartel), 
the promontory at the west end of the south or 
African coast of the Fretum Gaditanum (now 
Straits of Gibraltar). The natives of the coun- 
try called it Cotes (ai Kore). 

Ampuaxitis (Apoagiric), a district of Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, at the mouths of the Axius 
and Mchedorus. 


'| slain by Hercules along with his father. 
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Ampuia ("Augeva: ’Audedc), a small town of 
Messenia on the borders of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, conquered by the Spartans in the first 
Messenian war. 

[AmpHiitus ('Audéatoc), a Pheacian, who 
gained the prize in the games, in which Ulysses 
took part (Od., vili., 114).] 

[AmpHiinax (’Audidvaé), king of Lycia, who 
received Preetus when driven out of Argolis, 
gave him his daughter Antea in marriage, and 
restored him to Argos. ] 

Ampniarius (’Apugidpaoc), son of Oicles and 
Hypermnestra, daughter of Thestius, was de- 
scended on his father’s side from the famous 
seer.Melampus, and was himself a great prophet 
and a great hero at Argos. By his wife Eri- 
phyle, the sister of Adrastus, he was the father 
of Alemzon, Amphiaraus, Eurydice, and De- 
monassa. He took part in the hunt of the Caly- 
donian boar and in the Argonautic voyage. He 
palso joined Adrastus in the expedition against 
Thebes, although he foresaw its fatal termina- 
tion, through the persuasions of his wife Eri- 
phyle, who had been induced to persuade her 
husband by the necklace of Harmonia which 
Polynices had given her. On leaving Argos, 
however, he enjoined on his sons to punish 
their mother for his death. During the war 
against Thebes, Amphiaraus fought bravely, 
but could not escape hig fate. Pursued by Peri- 
clymenus, he fled toward the River Ismenius, 
and the earth swallowed him up, together with 
his chariot, before he was overtaken by his ene- 
my. Jupiter (Zeus) made him immortal, and 
henceforth he was worshipped as a hero, first 
at Oropus and afterward in all Greece. His 
oracle between Potniz and Thebes, where he 
was said’ to have been swallowed up, enjoyed 
| great celebrity. Ved, Dict. of Ant., art. Oracu- 
tum. His son, Alemzon, is called Amphiara- 
ides: 5 

AmpHicma or AmpuicLtiéa (Apdixaca, ’Apudi- 
kAgva: ’Apugixaced¢: now Dhadhi or Oglunitza?), 
a town in the north of Phocis, with an adytum 
of Bacchus (Dionysus), was called for a long 
time Ophitéa ('Ogireia), by command of the Am- 
phictyons. F 

[Ampuicius (“Ay@sxdoc),,a Trojan, slain by 
Meges.] ° , 

[Amputcrates (’Audixpdrnc), an early king of 
Samos, in whose reign the Samians made war 
on the A2ginetans.—2. A sophist and rhetorician 
of Athens, who flourished about 70 B.C.] 

AmpnictYon (Auoictbov), a son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. Others represent him as a king of 
Attica, who expelled from'the kingdom his fa- 
ther-in-law Cranaus,. ruled for twelve years, 
and was then in turn expelled by Erichthonius. 
Many writers represent him as the founder of 
the amphictyony of Thermopyle ; In conse- 
quence of this belief a sanctuary of Amphictyon 
was built in the village of Anthela on the Aso- 
pus, which was the most ancient place of meet- 
ing of this amphictyony. ae 

Ampuipimas (’Aydiddpas), Son, or, according 
to others, brother of Lycurgus, one of the Ar- 
gonauts.—[2. Son of Busiris, king of Eeypt, 

ua. 
Busiris.—3. A hero of Scandia in Cythera, to 
whom Autolycus sent a helmet set round with 
| boar’s tusks, afterward borne by Meriones be- 
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fore Troy.—4. A king of Chalcis in Eubeea : 


he fell in a battle against the Erythreans, and | 


his sons celebrated in his honor funereal games, 
at which Hesiod gained the first prize of poetry, 


viz., a golden tripod, which he dedicated to the | 


Muses.] 
pltage (Augidodoz), a city of Triphylian 

1S. ] 3 

AmputLocnia (’ApdsAoyia), the country of the 
Amphilochi (’Av@éAoyor), an Epirot race, ‘at the. 
eastern end of the Ambracian Gulf, usually in- 
eluded in Acarnania. Their chief town was 
Arcos AMPHILOCHICUM. ; 

Ampnivocuus (’AudiAoyxoc), son of AMphiarau 
and Eriphyle, and brother of Alemeon. He 
took an active part in the expedition of the Epi- 
goni against Thebes, assisted his brother, in the 
murder of their mother (vid. Atcmaon), and 
afterward fought against Troy. On his return 
from Troy, together with Mopsus, who was, like 
himself, a seer; he founded the town of Mallos 
in Cilicia. _Hen¢e he proceeded to his native 
place, Argos, but returned to Mallos, where he, 
was killed in single combat by Mopsus. Others 
relate (Thue., ii., 68) that, after leaving Argos, 
Amphilochus founded Argos Amphilochicum on 
the Ambracian Gulf. He was worshipped at 
Mallos in Cilicia, at Oropus, and at Athens. 

AmpHIL¥tus (’AjcdiAvtoc), a celebrated seer 
in the time of Pisistratus (B.C. 559), is called 
both an Acarnanian and an Athenian: he may 

have been an Acarnanian who received the 
franchise at Athens. 

Amputmicuus (’Aydiuayoc). 1. Son of Ctea- 
tus, grandson of Neptune (Poseidon), one of the 
four leaders of the Epeans against Troy, was 
slain by Hector.—2. Son of Nomion, with his 
brother Nastes, led the Carians to the assist- 
ance of the Trojans, and was slain by Achilles. 

AMPHIMALLA (T& ’AudiuaAda), a town on the 
northern coast of Crete, on a bay called after 
it (now Gulf of Armiro). 

{Ampnimirus (’Audiuapoc), son of Neptune, 
father of the minstrel Linus by Urania. ] 


Ampuimipon (‘Augeuédav), of Ithaca, a guest | 


friend of Agamemnon, and a suitor of Penelope, 
was slain by Telemachus.—[2. A Libyan slain 
at the nuptials of Perseus. ] 

[Ampninome (’Apvgivoun), one of the Nereids. 
—2. Wife of #son and mother of Jason, slew 
herself when Pelias had slain her husband.—3. 
Daughter of Pelias, married by Jason to An- 
dremon. ]} 

{Ampuinomus (’Apudivouoc), son of Nisus of 
Dulichium, one ofthe suitors of Penelope, slain 
by Telemachus.] ~ 4s 

Amputon (Audiov). 1. Son of Jupiter (Zets) 
and Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, 
and twin-brother of Zethus. .(Ov:., Met., vi., 
110,-seqg.) Amphion and Zethus were born 
either at Eleuthere in Beotia or on Mount Ci- 
theron, whither their mother had fled, and grew 
up among the shepherds, not knowing their de- 
scent. Mercury (Hermes) (according to others, 
Apollo, or the Muses) gave Amphion a lyre, 
who henceforth practiced song and music, while 
his brother spent his time in hunting and tend- 
ing the flocks: (Hor., Ep., i., 18, 41.) Hav- 
ing become acquainted with their origin, they 
marched against Thebes, where Lycus reigned, 
the ey of their mother Antiope, whom he 
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| had repudiated, and had then married Dirce in 
her stead. They took the city, and as Lycus 
and Dirce had treated their mother with great 
cruelty, the two brothers killed therm both, 
They put Dirce to death by tying her to a bull, 
who dragged her about till she perished ; and 
they ‘then threw her body into. a well, which 
was from this time called the Well of Dirce. 


| After they had obtained possession of Thebes, 


they fortified it by a wall. ‘It is said that when 
Amphion played his lyre, the stones moved of 
their own accord and. formed the wall (movi 
Antphion lapides canendo, Hor., Carm., iit, 11). 
Amphion afterward married Niobe, who bore 
him many sons and daughters, all of whom were 
killed by Apollo. His death is differently re- 
lated: some say, that’ he killed himself from 
erief at the loss of his ehildren (Ov., Met., vi., 
270), and others tell us that he was killed by 
Apollo because he made an assault on the Pyth- 
ian temple of the god. Amphion and his broth- 
er were buried at Thebes. The punishment in- 
flicted upon Dirce is represented in the cele- 
brated Farnese bull, the work of Apollonius and 
Tauriscus, which was discovered in 1546, and 
placed in the palace Farnese at, Rome.—2. Son 
of Jasus and father of Chloris. In Homer, this 
Amphion, king of Orchomenos, is distinct from 
Amphion, the husband of Niobe ; but in earlier 
traditions they seem to have been regarded as 
the same person.—[3. A leader of the Epeans 
before ‘Troy —4. Son of Hyperesius of Pallene, 
an Argonaut.—5. A King of Corinth, father of 
Labda.] 

Amepurpouis (Apdirodrc: "ApgirroAirn¢e : now 
Neokhorio, in Turkish Jeni-Keui), a town in 
Macedonia on the left or eastern bank of the 
Strymon, just below its egress from the Lake 
Cercinitis, and about three miles from the sea. 
The Strymon flowed almost round the town, 
nearly forming a circle, whence its name Am- 
phi-polis. It was originally called *Evvea 6doi, 
“ the Nine Ways,” and belonged to the Edoni- 
ans, a Thracian people. Aristagoras of Miletus 
first attempted to colonize it, but was cut off 
with his followers by the Edonians in B.C. 497. 
The Athenians made a next attempt with ten 
thousand colonists, but they were all destroyed 
by the Edonians in 465. In 437 the Athenians 
were more successful, and drove the Edonians 
out of the “Nine Ways,” which was henceforth 
called Amphipolis. It was one of the mos? im- 
portant of the Athenian possessions, being ad- 
vantageously situated for trade on a navigable 
river in the midst of a fertile country, and near 
the gold mines of Mount Pangeus. Hence the 
indignation of the Athenians when it fel} inte 
the hands of Brasidas (B.C. 424) and of Philip 
(358). ‘Under the Romans it was a free city, 
and the capital of Macedonia prima: the Via 
Egnatia ran through it. The port of Amphip- 
olis was Eron. 

Ampuis (‘Augic), an Athenian comic poet, of 
the middle comedy, contemporary with the phi- 
losopher Plato. We have the titles of twenty- 
six of his plays, and a few fragments of them. 
[These fragments have been published by Mei- 
neke, Fragmenta Comicorum Grecorum, vol. i. 
p. 645-656, edit. minor.] 

Ampuissa ("“Augicoa: "Audiocete, "Augiocaios - 
| new Salona), one of the chief towns of the Le- 
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eri Ozole on the borders of Phocis; seven miles | 
from Delphi, said to have been named after 
Amphissa, daughter of Macareus, and beloved 
By Apollo. In econsequence of the Sacred War 
declared against Amphissa by the Amphictyons, 
the town was destroyed by Philip, B.C. 338, 
but it was soon afterward rebuilt, and under the 
Romars was a free state. . : 
Ampuistritus (Augéotparoc) and his brother 
Rhecas, the charioteers of the Dioscuri, were 
said to have taken part in the expedition of Ja- 
son to Colchis, and to have occupied a part. of 
that courtry which was called after them Henv- 
chia, as heniochus (jvioxyoc) signifies a: chari- 
oteer. Pe . 
{[AmpsitHea (Audcféa), wife of Autolycus, 
grandmother of Ulysses.—2, Wife of Adrastus. ] 
fAmesrruemis (’Au@ideucc), son of Apollo and 
Acacallis, and father of’ Nasanion’and Caphau- 
rus by Tritonis.—2. A Theban general, who re- 
ceived money sent by the Persians into Greece 
to excite disturbances there, for the purpose of 
causing the recall of Agesilaus from. Asia. ] 
[AmpxrrHoe (’Audi00y), one of the Nereids. ] 
AmpuHirritE (‘Augitpityj), a-Nereid or an 
Oceanid, wife of Neptune (Poseidon) and god- 
dess of the sea, especially of the Mediterra- 
nean. In Homer Amphitrite is merely, the 
name of the sea, and she first occurs as:a god- 
dess in Hesiod. Later poets again use the 
word as equivalent to the seain general. She | 
became by Neptune (Poseidon) the mother of 
Triton, Rhode or Rhodos, and Benthesicyme. 
AmpHITROPE (’Augitpérn : ’Auditporaetc), an 
Attic demus belonging to the tribe Antiochis, in 
the neighborhood of the silver-mines of Laurium. 
AMPHITRYON OY AMPHITRUO (AugiTpdwv), Son 
of Alceus, king of Tiryns, and Hipponome. Al- 
ceus had a brother Eleétryon, who reigned at 
Mycenez. Between Electryon and Pterelaus, 
king ef the Taphians, a furious war raged,.in 
which Electryon lost all his sons except Licym- 
nius, and was robbed of hisoxen. Araphitryon 
recovered the oxen, but on his return to My¢e- 
ne accidentally killed his uncle Electryon. He 
was now expelled from Mycene, together with 
Alemene the daughter of Electryon, by Sthen- 
elus the brother of Electryon, ‘and went to 
Thebes, where he was purified by Creon., In 
order to win the hand of Alemene, Amphitryon 
prepared to avenge the death of Alcmene’s 
brothers en the Taphians, and conquered them, 
after Cometho, the’ daughter of Pterelaus, 
through her love for Amphitryon, cut off the | 
ene golden hair on her father’s head, which 
rendered him immortal. During the absence 
of Amphitryon from. Thebes, Jupiter visited’ 
A.omere, who became by the god the mother 
of Hercules ; the latter is called Amphitryoniades 
in allusion te his reputed father. Amphitryon 
fell in a war against Erginus, king of the Miny- 
ans. The comedy of Plautus, called Amphitruo, 
is a ludicrous representation of the visit of Ju- 
piter (Zeus) to Alemene in the disguise of her 
iever Amphitryon. i 
(Ampnivs (“Augsoc), Son of Lelagus, an ally 
of the Trojans, slain by the Telamonian, Ajax. 
2. Son of Merops, the celebrated seer, against 
whose wish his two sons Amphius and Adras- 
tus went to the Trojan, war: they were both 
slain by Diomedes.] 
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Ampuorirus (Auddrepoc). Vid. ACARNAN.— 
[2. A Trojan slain by Patroclus.] 
Ampurysus (Audpvodc). 1. A small river in 
Thessaly which flowed into the Pagasean Guif, 
on the banks of Which Apollo fed the herds of 
Admetus (pastor ab Amphryso, Virg., Georg., iii., 
2).—2. Vid. AmBrysus. 
[Amrius Barzsus, T. Vid. Bapus.] 
Ampsaca (now Wad-el-Kabir, or Sufjimar), a 
river of Northern Africa, which divided Numidia 
from Mauretania Sitifensis. It flows past the 
town of Cirta (now Constantina). | 
Ampsanctus.or Amsanorus Lacus (now Lago 
@ Ansanti or Mufiti), a small lake in Samnium 
near Aiculanum, from which mephitic vapors 
arose. Near it was a chapel sacred to. Mephi- 
tis, with a cavern from which mephitic vapors 
also came, and which was therefore regarded 
as an entrance to the lower world. (Virg., 
Aiin:,.Vii., 563, seq.) ay 
Ampsivaru. Vid. ANSIBARE. ‘ 
Ampycus (“Aurvxoc). 1. Son of Pelias, hus- 
band of Chloris, and father of the famous seer 
Mopsus, who is hence called Ampycides.. Pau- 
sanias calls him Ampyx.—2. Son of Iapetus, a 
bard and priest of Ceres, killed by Pettalus at 
the marriage of Perseus. ; 
Ampyx. Vid. Ampycus.—[2. A friend of 
Phineus, changed to stone by Perseus by the 
head of Medusa.—3. One of the Lapithe, who 
slew the Centaur Giclus at the nuptials of Pir- 


ithous.] 
Amtuius. Vd. Romuuus. 
Amycua. 1. (Apoicdac: ’Apvedatede, ’Apr- 


Khaiog: now Sklavokhori or Aia Kyriakv?), an 
ancient town of Laconia on the Eurotas, in a 
beautiful country, twenty miles southeast of 
Sparta. It is mentioned in the Hiad (ii., 584), 
‘and is said to-have been founded by the ancient 
Lacedemonian King Amyelas, father of Hyacin- 
thus, and to have been the abode of Tyndarus, 
and of Castor and Pollux, who are hence called 
Amyclet Fratres. After the conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Dorians, the Acheans main- 
tained themselves in Amycle for a long time ; 
and it was only shortly before the first Messe- 
nian war that the town was taken and destroy- 
ed by the Lacedemonians under Teleclus. The 
tale ran that,the inhabitants had been so often 
alarmed by false reports of the approach of the 
enemy, that they passed\.a law that no one 
should speak of the.enemy; and accordingly, 
when the Lacedemonians at last came, and no 
one dared to announce their approach, ‘“‘ Amy- 
cle perished through silence :” hence arose the 
proverb Amyclis ipsis taciturnior. After its de- 
struction by the Lacedemonians Amycle be- 
came a village,.and was only memorable by the 
festival of the Hyacinthia (vid. Dict. of Antiq., 
s.v.) celebrated at the place annually, and by the 
temple and colossal statue of Apollo, who was 
hence called Amycleus.—2. (Amyclanus), an 
ancient town of Latium, east of Terracina, on 
the Sinus Amyelanus, was, according to tradi- 
tion, an Achewan colony from Laconia. In the 
time of Augustas the town had disappeared ; 
the inhabitants were said to have deserted it 
‘on account of its being infested by serpents ; 
whence Virgil (4in., X.. 564) speaks of tacite 
Amycla, though some commentators suppose 
that he transfers to this town the epithet be- 
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longing to the Amycle in Laconia (No. 1). Near 
Amycle was the Spelunea (Sperlonga), or nat- 
ural grotto, a favorite retreat of the, Emperor 
Tiberius. : 

Amycias. Vid. Amycum. 

Amyctipes,a name of Hyacinthus, as the son 
of Amyelas. } 

Am¥cus ("Auvxoc), son of Neptune (Poseidon) 
and Bithynis, king of the Bebryces, was cele- 
brated for his skill in boxing, and used to chal- 
lenge strangers to box with him. When the 
Argonauts came to his dominions, Pollux ac- 
cepted the challenge and killed him. 

[Am¥pon(’Ayvdev), an ancient city of Paonia 
in Macedonia, on the Axius, spoken of by Homer 
(Il., ii., 849).] a 

_ AmyMone (’Apugdyn), one of the daughters of 

Danaus and Elephantis. When Danaus ar; 
rived in Argos, the country was suffering from 
a drought, and Danaus sent out Amymone to 
fetch water. She was attacked by a satyr, but 
was rescued from his violence by Neptune (Po- 
seidon), who appropriated her to himself, and 
then showed her the wells at Lerna. Accord- 
ing to another account, he bade her draw his 
trident from the rock, from which a three-fold 
spring gushed forth, which was called after her 
the Well and River of Amymone. Her’son by 
Neptune (Poseidon) was called Nauplius.’ 

AMYNANDER (’Aytvavdpoc), king of the Atha- 
manes in Epirus, an ally of the Romans in their 
war with Philip of Macedonia, about B.C. 198, 
but an ally of Antiochus, B.C.189.° 1 | . 

Amyntas ('Autytac). 1. I. King of Macedo- 
nia, reigned from about B.C. 540 to 500, and 
was succeeded by his son Alexander I.—2. II. 
King of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother 
of Perdiccas II., reigned B.C. 393-369, and ob- 
tained the crown by the murder of the usurper 
Pausanias. Soon after his accession he was 
driven from Macedonia by the Illyrians, but was 
restored to his kingdom by the Thessalians. 
On his return he was engaged in war with the 
Olynthians, in which he was assisted“by the 
Spartans, and by their aid Olynthus was reduced 
in 379. Amyntas united himself also with Ja- 
son of Phere, and carefully cultivated the friend- 
ship of Athens. Amyntas left by his wife Eu- 
ridice three sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and 
the famous Philip.—3. Grandson of Amyntas 
IL, was excluded by Philip from the succession 
on the death of his father, Perdiccas III., in B.C. 
360. He was put to death in the first year of. 
the reign of Alexander the Great, 336, for a plot 
against the king’s life.—4. A Macedonian officer 
in Alexander’s army, son of Andromenes. He 
and his brothers were accused of being privy to 
the conspiracy of Philotas in.330, but were ac- 
quitted. Some little time after he was killed 


at the siege of a village—5. A Macedonian | 


traitor, son of Antiochus, took refuge at the 
court of Darius, and became one of the com- 
manders of the Greek mercenaries. He was 
present at the battle, of Issus (B.C. 333), and 
afterward fled to Egypt, where he was put to 
death by Mazaces, the Persian governor.—6. A 
king of Galatia, supported Antony, and fought 
on his side against Augustus at the battle of 
Actium (B.C. 81). He fell in an expedition 
against the town of Homonada or Homona.— 
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(ZraGuoi), probably an account of the different 
halting-places of Alexander the Great in his 
Asiatic expedition. 5 

Amynror (’Apéytep), son of Ormenus of Ele- 
on-in Thessaly, where Autolycus broke into his 
house, and father of Pacenix, whom he cursed 
on ‘account of unlawful intercourse with his 
mistress. According to Apollodorus he was a 
king of Ormenium, and was slain by Hercules, 
to whom he refused a passage through his do- 
minions, and the hand of his daughter Asty- 
pamia. According to Ovid (Me?., xii., 364), he 
was king of the Dolopes, 

Amyrtaus (’Apuptaioc), an Egyptian, as- 
sumed the title of king, and joined Inarus the 
Libyan, in the revolt against the Persians in 
B.C. 460. They at first defeated the Persians 
(vid. Acua@MENES), but were subsequently totally 
defeated, 455. Amyrteus escaped, and main- 
tained himself as king in the marshy districts 
of Lower Egypt till about 414, when the Egyp- 
tians expelled the Persians, and Amyrteus 
reigned six years. ~ 

-Am¥rus (“Auupoc), a river in Thessaly, with 
a town of the same name upon it, flowing into 
the Lake Beebeis: the country around was 
called the ’Ayupixdv rediov. . 

AmytHion (Apvddwr), son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melampus, 
who is hence called Amythddnius (Virg., Georg., 
iii., 550). He dwelt at Pylus in Messenia, and 
is mentioned among those to whom the resto- 
ration of the Olympian games was ascribed. 

Anizon (Avd6wv), a district of the Persian 
province of Aria, south of Aria Proper, contain- 
ing four towns, which still exist, Phra (now 
Ferrah), Bis (now Beest or Bost), Gari (now 
Ghore), Nii (now Neh). 

-[Anapora (ta ’Avdbovpa), a city of Pisidia.] 

Anicus (“Avakec)- Vid. Anax, No. 2. 

Anacuarsis (’Avdyapo.c), a\ Scythian of 
princely rank, left his native country to travel 
in pursuit of knowledge, and came to Athens 
about B.C. 594. He became acquainted with So- 
lon, and by his talents and acute observations, 
he excited general admiration. The fame ofhis 
wisdom was such, that he was even reckoned 
by some among the seven sages. He was killed 
by his brother Saulius on his return to his native 
country. Cicero (Tusc. Disp., ¥., 32) quotes 
from one of his letters, of which several, but 
spurious, are still extant. 

_AnacrEon (’Avakpéwy), a celebrated lyric 
poet, born at Teos, an Ionian city in Asia Mi- 
nor. He removed from his native city, with 
the great body of its inhabitants, to Abdera, in 
Thrace, when Teos was taken by the Persians 
(about B.C. 540), but lived chiefly at Samos, 
under the patronage of Polycrates, in whose 
praise he wrote many songs. After the death 
of Polycrates (522), he went to Athens at the 
invitation of the tyrant Hipparchus, where he 
became acquainted with Simonides and other 
poets. He died at the age of eighty-five, proba- 
bly about 478, but the place of his death is uncer- 
tain. The universal tradition of antiquity rep- 
resents Anacreon as a consummate voluptuary, 
and ‘his poems prove the truth of the tradition. 
He sings of love and wine with hearty good will ; 
and we see in him the luxury of the fonian in- 


7. A Greek writer of a work entitled Stathmi | flamed by the fervor of the poet. The tale that 
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_ he loved Sappho is very improbable. Of his 
poems only a few genuine fragments have come 
-down\to us; for the “Odes” attributed to him 
are now admitted to be spurious.—Editions : By 
Fischer, Lips., 1793 ; Bergk, Lips., 1834. ° 

Anactorium ("Avakrépiov: ’Avaxtdpsoc), a 
town in Acarnania, built by the Corinthians, 
upon a promontory of the same name (near La 
Madonna) at the entrance of the-Ambracian 
Gulf. Its inhabitants were removed by Au- 
gustus after the battle of Actium (B.C. 31) to 
Nicopolis. - 

ANaADYOMENE (’Avadvouévn), the goddess rising 
out. of the sea, a surname given to Venus (Aph- 
rodite), in allusion to the story of her being 
born from the foam of the. sea. This surname 
had not much-celebrity before the time of Apel- 
les, but his famous painting of Aphrodite Ana- 
dyomene excited the emulation of other art- 
ists, painters as well as sculptors. Vid. ApEL- 
LES. > 

[Ana#a or Anna (’Avaia or ’Avvaia), a Ca- 
rian city.on the Ionian coast of Asia Minor, op- 
posite the Island of Samos, deriving its name 
from an Amazon, Ane@a: it was the place of 
refuge in the Peloponnesian war for the Samian 
exiles. ] so 

ANaGNiA (Anagninus: now Anagni), an an- 
cient town of Latium, the chief town of the 
Hernici, and subsequently both a municipium 
and a Roman colony. It lay in avery beauti- 
ful and fertile country on a hill, at the foot of 
which the Via Lavicana and Via Prenestina 
united (now Compitum Anagninum).. In the 
neighborhood Cicero had a beautiful estate, 
Anagninum (sc. predium). 

ANacyrts (‘Avayupods, -ovvto¢: ’Avayupacioc, 
’AvayupovvTdéev : ruins near Vari), a demus of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Erechtheis, not, 
as some say, Acantis, south of Athens, near the 
Promontory Zoster. ¢ ; 


Anaitica (’Avairixy), a district of Armenia,, 


in which the goddess Anaitis was worshipped ; 
also called Acilisene. 

Anaitis (’Avairic), an Asiatie divinity, whose 
name is also written An@a, Aneitis, Tanais, or 
Nanea. Her worship prevailed in Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Assyria, Persis, &c., and seems 
to have been a part of the worship so common 
among the Asiatics, of the creative powers of 
nature, both male and female. he Greek 
writers sometimes identify Anaitis with Diana 
(Artemis), and sometimes with Venus (Aphro- 
dite). - ‘ fied 

Awamakt or -res, a Gallic people in the plain 
of the Po, in whose land the Romans founded 
Placentia. 

Awnines, a Gallie people west of the Trebia, 
between the Po and the Apennines. 

Ananius (’Avdyioc), a Greek iambic ‘poet, 
eontemporary with Hipponax, about B.C. 540. 
{His remains have been-collected by Welcker, 
and published at the end of his edition of Hip- 
ponax, q. v.] : 

Awapne (Avagn: ’Avadaiog: now Anaphi, 
Nanjfio), a small island in the south of the #ge- 
an Sea, east of Thera, with a temple of Apollo 
/Egletes, who was hence called Anaphéus. 

Awapuiystus (Avdgavotoe: “Avaddvotioc : 
now Anavyso), an Attic demus of the tribe An- 
tiochis on the southwest coast of Attica, oppo- 
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site the Island Eleussa, called after Anaphlys- 
tus, son of Neptune (Poseidon). 

Anipus (“Avamoc). 1. A river in Acarnania, 
flowing into the Achelous—2. (Now Anapo), a 
river in Sicily, flowing into the sea south of Syr- 
acuse through the marshes of Lysimelia. 

ANarTEs Or -TI, a people of Dacia; north of 
the Theiss. 

Awas (‘Avac: now Guadiana), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, rising in Celtiberia in the mount- 
ains near Laminium, formed the boundary be- 
tween Lusitania and Betica, and flowed into 
the ocean by two mouths (now only one). 

[Anassus (now Stella), a small river in the 


territory of the Veneti.] é 


AwnaTotius. 1. Bishop of Laodicea,; A.D. 270, 
an Alexandrean by birth, was the author of sev- 
eral mathematical and arithmetical works, of - 
which some fragments have beén preserved.— 
2. An eminent jurist, was a native of Berytus, 
and afterward P. P. (prefectus pretorio) of Illyr- 
icum. He died in A.D. 361. A work on agri- 
culture, often cited in the Geoponica, and a 
treatise concerning Sympathies and Antzpathies, 
are assigned by many to this Anatolius. The 
latter work, however, was probably written by 
Anatolius the philosopher, who was the master 
of Iamblichus, and to whom Porphyry addressed 
Homeric Questions.—3. Professor of law at Be- 
rytus, is ‘mentioned by Justinian among those 
who were employed in compiling the Digest. 
He wrote notes on the Digest, and a very con- 
cise commentary on Justinian’s Code. Both of 
these works are cited in the Basilica. He per- 
ished A.D. 557, in an earthquake at Byzantium, 
whither he had removed from Berytus. 

Anaurus (’Avavpoc), a river of Thessaly flow- 
ing into the Pagasean Gulf.. []t/was in this 
stream that Jason lost his sandal, and thus ful- 
filled the words of'the oracle. Vid. Jason.] 

Awava (“Avava), an ancient, but early decayed 
city of Great Phrygia, on the salt lake of the 
same name, between Celene and Colosse (now 
Hagee Ghioul). 

Anax (‘Avag). 1. A giant, son of Uranus 
and Gea, and father of Asterius.—2. An epithet 
of the gods in general, characterizing them as 
the rulers of the world; but the plural forms, 
“Avaxec, Or “Avaktec, or “Avakeg maldec, Were 
used to designate the Dioscuri. 

ANAxAGORAS (’Avataydpac), a celebrated 
Greek philosopher of the Ionian school, was 
born at Clazomene in Tonia, B.C. 500. He 
gave up his property to his relations, as he in- 
tended to devote his life to higher ends, and 
went to Athens at the age of twenty; here he 
remained thirty years, and became the intimate 
friend and teacher of the most eminent men of 
the time, such as Euripides and Pericles. His 
dottrines gave offence to the religious feelings 
of the Athenians; and the enemies of Pericles 


‘availed themselves of this circumstance to ac- 


cuse him of impiety, B.C. 450. It was only 
through the eloquence of Pericles that he was 
not. put to death; but he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of-five talents, and to quit Athens. He 
retired to ampsacus, where he died in 428, at 
the age of seventy-two. Anaxagoras was dis- 
satisfied with the systems of his predecessors, 
the Ionic philosophers, and struck into a new 
path. The Lonic philosophers had geen 
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to explain nature and its various phenomena 
by regarding matter in its-different forms and 
modifications as the cause of all things. Anax- 
agoras, on the other hand, conceived the neces- 
sity of seeking a higher cause, independent of 
matter, and this cause he considered to be nous 
(vod¢), that is, mind, thought, or intelligence. 
[Editions of the fragments by Schaubach, Lips., 
1827, and by Schorm, Bonn, 1829.—2. Son of 
Argéus, grandson of Megapenthes, monarch of 
Argos. He shared the sovereign power with 
Bias and Melampus, who had cured the. Argive 
women of madness.—3. An Athenian orator, 
pupil of Isocrates.] : 

ANAXANDER (’Avd&avdpoc), king of Sparta, son 
of Eurycrates, fought in the second Messenian 
’ war, about B.C. 668. ; (ee 

ANAXANDRIDES (’Avafavdpidnc). -1. Son of 
Theopompus, king of Sparta:—2. King of Spar- 
ta, son of Leon, reigned from about B.C. 560 to 
520. Having a barren wife whom he would 
not divorce, the epliors made him take'with her 
a second. By her he had Cleomenes; and 
after this by his first wife Dorieus, Leonidas, 
and Cleombrotus.—3. An Athenian comic poet 
of the middle comedy, a native:of Camirus in 
Rhodes, began to exhibit comedies in B.C. 376. 
Aristotle héld him in high esteem. {The frag- 
ments of his plays are collected in Meineke’s 
Fragmenta Comicorum Gréc., vol. 1, p. 574-594, 
edit. minor] — "ae 

Awnaxarcuus (’AvdéSapyoc),-a philosopher: of 
Abdera, of the school of Democritus; accom- 
panied Alexander into Asia (B.C. 334), and 
gained his favor by flattery and wit. © After the 
death of Alexander (323), Anaxarchus was 
thrown by shipwreck into the power of Nico- 
creon, king of Cyprus, to whom he had given 
mortal offence, and who had him pounded to 
death in a stone mortar. 

ANAxARETE (’Avafapéry), a maiden of Cyprus, 
remained unmoved by the love of Iphis, who at 
last, in despair, hung himself‘at her door. She 
looked with indifference at the funeral of the 
youth, but Venus changed her into a stone 
statue. . . 

Anaxipia (Avaéi6ia), daughter of Plisthenes, 
sister of Agamemnon, wife of Strophius, and 
mother of Pylades.—[2. Daughter of Bias, wife 
of Pelias of Ioleos, and mother of Acastus, Pi- 
sidice, Hippothoé, and Alcestis.] , 

Anaxisius (’Avaéi6soc), the Spartan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of the 
Cyrean Greeks from Asia, B.C. 400. 
he succeeded Dercyllidas in the command in 
the A%gean, but fell in battle against Iphicrates, 
near Antahdrus, in 388. wen 

Anaxipimus (’Avagidauoc), king of Sparta, 
son of Zeuxidamus, lived to the conelusion of 
the second Messenian war, B.C. 668. 

ANAxILAus (Avagidaoc) or ANAXILAS (Avaéi- 
Aac).. 1.. Tyrant of Rhegium, of Meéssenian ori- 
gin, took possession of Zancle in Sicily about 
B.C. 494, peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and 
changed its name into Messene. “He died in 


476.—2. Of Byzantium, surrendered Byzantium: 


to the Athenians in B.C! 408.—3. An Athenian 
comic poet of the middle comedy, contemporary 
with Plato and Demosthenes. * We have a few 
fragments, and the titles of nineteen of his com- 


| of Aristotle. 


In 389. 
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jin his Fragmenta Comicorum Grac., vol. ii., p. 
667-675, edit.. minor.]—4. A physician and 
Pythagorean -philosopher, born at Larissa, was 
banished by Augustus from Italy, B.C. 28, on 
the charge of magic. ; 

Anaxmanper (’Avativavdpoc), of Miletus, was 
born B.C. 610 and died 547, in his sixty-fourth 
year. He was one of the earliest philosophers 
of the Ionian school, and the immediate success- 
or of Thales, its first founder. He first used 
the word dpy4 to denote the origin of things, 
or rather the material out of which they were 

formed: he held that this épy7 was the infinite 
(70, aretpov), everlasting, and divine, though 
not attributing to.it a spiritual or intelligent na- 
ture; and that it was the substance into which 
all things were resolved’ on their dissolution. 

He was a careful observer of nature, and was 
distinguished by his astronomical, mathemat- 
ical, and, geographical knowledge: he is said 
to have introduced the use of the gnomon into 
Greece. 4 ; 

ANAximENES (‘Avatipévyc). 1. Of Miletus, 
the third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
flourished about B.C. 544; but as he was the 
teacher of Anaxagoras B.C. 480, he must have 
lived to a great age. Hé considered air to be 
the first cause of all things, the primary form, 
as it were, of matter, into which the other ele- 
ments of the universe were resolvable.—2. Of 

Lampsacus, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia (B.C. 334), and wrote a history of Philip 
of Macedonia;.a history of Alexander the 
Great ; anda history of Greece, in twelve books, 
from the earliest mythical age down to the death 
of Epaminondas. He also enjoyed great repu- 
tation as a rhetorician, and is the author of a 
scientific treatise on rhetoric; the ‘Pytopiky mpoc 
’AAESavdpov, usually printed among the works 

He was an enemy of Theophras- 
tus, and published under the name of the lat- 
ter a work calumniating Sparta, Athens, and 
Thebes, which produced great exasperation 
against Theophrastus. [The Ars Rhetorica, 
edited by L. Spengel, Turici, 1844; the frag- 
ments of the history of Alexander, by Geier, in 
his “ Scriptores Historiarum Alexandri M. etate 
suppares,” Lips., 1844.] - 

[Anaxippus(Avééirroc). 1. A general of Al. 
exander the Great.—2.. A consic poet of the new 
comedy, who flourished about B.C. 303. The 
titles of four of his plays have come down to 
us: his fragments are collected by Meineke, 

Fragm. Comic. Gree., vol. ii., p. 1112-1116, edit. 

minor., who adds a fragment from Atheneus, 
attributed to Anthippus in the ordinary text 

bui supposed to be an error for Anaxippus.]’ ~ 

ANAZARBUS OF -A CAvalapbéc or -¢: ’Avatap- 
6ebc, Anazarbénus: ruins at Anasarbe or Na- 
versa), a considerable city of Cilicia Campestris, 
on the left bank of the River Pyramus, at the 
foot of a mountain of the same name. Augus- 
tus conferred upon it the name of Caesarea (ad 

Anazarbum); and, on the division of Cilicia 
into. the two provinces of Prima and Secunda, 
it was made the capital of the latter. ‘It was 
almost destroyed by earthquakes in the reigns 
of Justinian and Justin. [It was the birth-place 
of Dioscorides and Oppian.] 

Ancmus-(Ayxaioc). 1. Son of the Areadian 


edies. be fragments are collected by Meineke | Lycurgus and Cleophile or Eurynome, and fa- 
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ther of Agapenor. He was one of the Argo- 
nauts, and tock part in the Calydonian hunt, in 
which he was killed by the boar.—2. Son of 
Nepture (Poseidon) and Astypalea or Alta, 
king of the Leleges in Samos, husband of Samia, 
and father of Perilaus, Enodos, Samos, Alither- 
ses, and Parthenope. He seems to have been 
confounded by seme mythographers-with An- 
czus, the son of Lycurgus.. The son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) is also represented as one of 
the Argonauts, and-is said to have become the 
helmsman of the ship Argo after the death of 
Tipkys. A well-known proverb is said to have 
originated with this Anceus. He had been told 
by a seer that he would not live to taste the wine 
of his vineyard ;)and when he was afterward on 
the point of drinking a cup of wine, the growth 
ef his own vineyard, he laughed at the. seer, 
who, however, answered, woAAd weradd wérec 
KiAccoc Kal xeideot aspov, “There is many a 
slip between the ‘cup and the lip.”.. At the 
same instant Anceus was informed that a wild 
boar was near. He put down his cup, went 
Gut against the animal, and was. killed by it. 

Ancatites, a people of Britain, probably a 
part of the ArreBaTes. 

AncHarivs, Q., tribune of the plebs, B.C. 59, 
took an active part in opposing the agrarian 
law of Cesar. He was pretor in 56, and suc- 
ceeded L. Piso in the province-of Macedonia. 

{AncHEMaLus, son of Rhetus, king of the 
Marrubii in Italy, was. expelled by his father for 
criminal conduct toward his step-mother, fled 
to Turnus, and was slain by Pallas, son of 
Evander, in the war with Aineas. ] 

AncHesmus (’Ayyeouoc), a hill not far from 
Athens, with a temple of Jupiter (Zeus), who 
was hence called Anchesmius. : 

AncnYine and -tus (Ayyedan). 1. (Now 
Akiali), a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, on 
‘the borders of Mcesia.—2. Also Awonratos, an 
ancient city of Cilicia, west of the Cydnus near 
the coast; said to have been built by Sardana- 

alus. 
- [Ancurxtus (Ayyiadoc). 1. King of the Taphi- 
ans, father of Mentes, united in guest-friendship 
with Ulysses.—2. A Greek, slain by Hector be- 
‘fore Troy.—3. A Phewacian. All these are men- 
tioned in Homer.] jf 

Axcuises (’Ayyionc), son of Capys and The- 
mis, the daughter of Ilus, king of Dardanus on 
Mount Ida. In beauty he equalled the immor- 
tal gods, and was beloved by Venus (Aphrodite), 
by whom he became the father of Zneas, who 
is hence called Anchisiades: The goddess warn- 
ed him never to betray the real mother of the 
child ; but as on one occasion he boasted of his 
intercourse with the goddess, he was struck by 
a flash of lightning, which, according to some 
traditions, killed, but according to others, only 
blinded or Jamed him. Virgil, in his A®neid, 
makes Anchises survive the capture of Troy, 
and ASneas carries his father on his shoulders 
from the burning city. He further relates that 
Anchises died soon after the first arrival. of 
7Eneas in Sicily, and was buried on Mount Eryx. 
This tradition seems to have been believed in 
Sicily, for Anchises had a sanctuary at Egesta, 
and the funeral games celebrated -in Sicily in 
his honor continued down to a late period. 


Awcnisias (Ayyloia), 2 mountain in Arcadia, |-tus, on the borders of Mysia. 
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northwest of Mantinea, where Anchises is said 
to have been buried, according to.one tradition. 

[Ancutrus (“Ayyoupoc), son of Midas, king of 
Phrygia. A ‘large chasm having opened near 
Celene, Anchurus threw himself ‘into it, as 


an oracle had said that it would’ not close un- 


| Adriatic. 


til he had thrown what he regarded as most 
precious into it. On this the chasm closed im- 
mediately. ] ; 

Ancon (Aeveootpwv ’Ayxov), a harbor and 
town at the mouth of the River Iris (now Ye- 
shil-ermak) in Pontus. 

Ancéna or Ancon (Ayxév: Anconitanus': 
now Ancona), a town in Picenum on the ‘Adri- 
atic Sea, lying in a bend of the coast between 
two promontories, and hence called Ancon or 
an “elbow.” It was built by the Syracusans, 
who settled there about B.C. 392, discontented 
with the rule of the elder Dionysius; and un- 
der the Romans, who ;made if a.colony, it be- 
came one of the most important sea-ports of the 
It possessed an excellent harbor, 
completed by Trajan, and it carried on an act- 
ive trade with the opposite coast of Illyricum. 
The town was celebrated for its temple of Venus 
and its purple dye: the surrounding country 
produced good wine and wheat. . 

Ancorartus Mons, a mountain in Mauretania 
Cesariensis, south of Cesarea, abounding in 
citron trees, the wood of which was used by 
the Ronians for furniture. 5 

Ancore. Vid. Niema. f 
- Ancus Marctus, fourth king of Rome, reign- 
ed twenty-four years, B.C. 640-616, and is said 
to have been the son of Numa’s daughter. He 
conqueréd the Latins, took many Latin towns, 
transported the inhabitants to Rome, and gave 
them the Aventine to dwell on: these conquer- 
ed Latins formed the original Plebs. He also 
founded a colony at Ostia, at the mouth of the 
Tiber; built a fortress on the Janiculum as a 
protection against Etruria, and united it with 
the city by a bridge across the Tiber; dug the 
ditch of the Quirites, which was a defence for 
the open ground between the Celian and the 
Palatine ; and built a prison. He was succeed- 
ed by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Ancora (“Ayxupa: ’Ayxvpavéc, Ancyranus). 
1.(Now Angora), acity of Galatia in Asia Minor, 
in 39° 56’ north latitude. In the time of Au- 
gustus, when Galatia became a Roman province, 
Ancyra was the capital: it was originally the 
chief city of a Gallic tribe named the Pectosa- 
ges, who came from the south of France. Un- 
der the Roman empire it had the name of Se- 
baste, which in Greek is equivalent to Augusta 
in Latins When Augustus recorded the chief 
events of his life on bronze tablets at Rome, 
the citizens of Ancyra had a copy'made, which 
was cut on marble blocks and placed at Ancyra 
in a temple dedicated to Augustus and Rome. 
This inscription is called the Monumentum An- 
cyranum. Thé Latin inscription,was first copied 
by Tournefort in 1701, and it has been copied 
several times since. One of the latest copies 
has been madé by Mr. Hamilton, who also copied 
as much of the Greek inscription as is legible. 
[Near this place Bajazet was defeated and made 
prisoner by Timur, or, as he is commonly caill- 
ed, Tamerlane.]—2%. A town in Phrygia Epicte- 
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~Anpinia (Avdavia: ’Avdavietc, ’Avddvioc : 
{now Andorossa, and the ruins near Crano]), a 
town in Messenia, between Megalopolis and 
Messene, the capital of the kings of the race of 
the Leleges, abandoned by its inhabitants in the 
second Messenian war, and from that time only 
a village. 

Awnpécavi, ANpDEGAvi, or AnpEs, a Gallic peo- 
ple north of the Loire, with a town of the same 
name, also called Juliomagus, now Angers. 

ANDEMATUNNUM. Vid. LINGONES. 

Anpara (ta "Avdespa: ’Avdecpnvéc), a city of 
Mysia, celebrated for its temple of Cybele, sur- 
named ’Avdepyv7. 

Anveritum (now Anterieux), a town of the 
Gabali in Aquitania. ; 

Awnpoes. 1. Vid. Anprecavi.—2. (Now Pie- 
tola), a village near Mantua, the birth-place of 
Virgil. - ine 

Awnnpoctpes (’Avdoxidyc), one of the ten Attic 
orators, son of Leogoras, was born at Athens 
in B.C. 467. He belonged to a noble family, 
and was a supporter of the oligarchical party at 
Athens. In 436 he was one of the commanders 
of the fleet sent by the Athenians to the assist- 
ance of the Corcyreans. against the Corinthians. 
In 415 he became involved in the charge brought 
against Alcibiades forchaving profaned the mys- 
teries and mutilated the Herma, and was thrown 
into prison; but he recovered his liberty by 
promising to reveal the names of the real per- 
petrators of the crime. He is said to have de- 
nounced his own father among others, but to 
have rescued him again in the hour of danger. 
But as Andocides was unable to clear himself 
entirely, he was deprived of his rights as a citi- 
zen, and left Athens. He returned to Athens 
on the establishment of the government of the 
Four Hundred in 411, but was soon obliged to 
fly again. In the following year he ventured’ 
once more to return to Athens, and it was at 
this time that he delivered the speech, still ex- 
tant, On his Return, in which he petitioned for 
permission to reside at Athens, but in vain. He 
was thus driven into exile a third time, and 
went to reside at Elis. In 403-he again return- 
ed to Athens upon the overthrow of the tyran- 
ny of the Thirty by Thrasybulus, and the proc- 
Jamation of the generalamnesty. He was now 
allowed to remain quietly at Athens for the 
next three years, but in 400 his enemies ac- 
cused him of having profaned. the mysteries: 
he defended himself in. the oration still extant, 
On the Mysteries, and was ‘acquitted. ‘In 394 
he was sent as ambassador to Sparta to con- 
elude a peace, and on his return in 393 he was 


accused of illegal condnet during’ his embassy 


(maparpeobeiac) ; he defended himself in the ex- 
tant speech On the Peace with Lacedemon, but 
was found guilty, and sent into exile for the 
fourth time. He seems to have died soon aft- 
erward inexile. Besides the three orations al- 
ready mentioned, there is a fourth against Alci- 
biades, said to have been delivered in 415, but 
which is in all probability spurious.— Editions : 
In the collections of the Greek orators; also 


separately by Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 1838. ’ 


ANDR MON (Avdpaivov). ‘1. Husband of 
Gorge, daughter of Qneus. king of Calydon, in 
4Etolia, whom he succeeded, and father of Thoas, 
who is ae called Andremonides.—2. Son of 
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Oxylus, and husband of Dryope, who was moth- 
er of Amphissus by Apollo. 

[Anprraca (’Avdpiaxy : now Andraki), port of 
Myra in Lycia.] ‘ 

Awpriscus (’Avdpiokoc),'a man of low origin, 
who pretended to be.a natural son_of Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and sent to Rome.» He escaped 
from Rome, assumed the name of Philip, and 
obtained possession of Macedonia, B.C. 149. 
He defeated the pretor Juventius, but was con- 
quered by Cecilius Metellus,.and taken to Rome 
to adorn the triumph of the latter, 148. 

ANDROCLES (’AvdpoxAjc), an Athenian dema- 
gogue and orator. He was an enemy of Alei- 
biades ; and it was chiefly owing to his exertions 
that Alcibiades.was banished. After this event, 
Androcles was for a.time at the head of the 
democratical party; but in B.C. 411 he was 
put to death by the oligarchical government of 
the Four Hundred. 

[Anproctipes (‘AvdpoxAetdnc), a Theban offi- 
cer, one.of those who received money from the 
Persians to induce the.Thebans to make war 
on Sparta, so as to bring about the recall of 
Agesilaus from Asia.] eA, 

Anprocuus [(“Avdpoxdoc). 1. Son of Codrus, 
leader of a colony of Ionians to Asia Minor, and 
founder of Ephesus. ]—2. The slave ofa Roman 
consular, was sentenced to be exposed to the 
wild beasts in,the circus ;. but a lion which was 
let loose upon him, instead of springing upon 
his victim, exhibited signs of recognition, and 
began licking him. Upon inquiry, it appeared 
that Androclus had been compelled by the se- 
verity of his master, while in Africa, to run 
away from him. Having one day taken refuge 
in a cave from the heat of the sun, a lion enter- 
ed, apparently in great pain, and, seeing him, 
went up, to him and held out his paw. Andro- 
clus found that a large thorn had pierced it, 
which he drew out, and the lion was soon able 
to.use his paw again. They lived together for 
some time in the cave, the lion catering for his 
benefactor. But at last, tired of this savage 
life, Androclus left the cave, was apprehended 
by some soldiers, brought’ to Rome, and con- 
demned to the wild beasts. He was pardoned, 
and presented with the lion, which he used to 
lead about the city. 

[Anprocrires(’Avdpoxpdrnc), an ancient hero 
of the Platzeans, who had a temple consecrated 
to him at Platee.] 

AnDROGKOs ("Avdpdyewc), son of Minos and 
Pasiphaé, or Crete, conquered all his opponents 
in the games of the Panathenea at Athens. 
‘This extraordinary good luck, however, became 
the cause of his destruction, though the mode 
of his death is related differently, According 
tosome accounts, Hgeus sent the man he dread- 
ed to fight. against the Marathonian bull, who 
killed him; according to others, he was assas- 
sinated by his defeated rivals on his road to 
Thebes, whither he was going to take part in a 
solemn'‘contest. A: third account related that 
he was assassinated by geus himself. Minos 
made war on the Athenians in consequence of 
the death of his son, and imposed upon them 
the shameful tribute, from which they were de- 
livered by Tursuus. He was worshipped in 
Attica as.a hero, and games were celebrated in 
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nis honor evety year in the Ceramicus. Vid. 
Dict. of Ant., art. ANDROGEONIA. 
_AnpROMAcuE (‘Avdpoudyn), daughter of Eétion, 
king of the Cilician Thebe, and one of the no- 
blest and most amiable female characters in the 
Iliad. Her father and her seven brothers were 


slain by Achilles at the taking of Thebe, and | 


her mother, who had purchased her freedom by 
a large ransom, was killed by Diana (Artemis). 
She was married to Hector, by whom she had 
-a son, Scamandrius (Astyanax), and for whom 
she entertained the most tender love. On the 
taking of Troy her son was hurled from the 


wall of the city, and she herself fell to the share, 


of Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus), the son of Achilles, 
who took her to Epirus, and to whom She bore 
three sons, Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus. 
She afterward married Helenus, a brother of 
Hector, who ruled over Chaonia, a part of Epi- 
rus, and to whom she bore Cestrinus. After the 
death of Helenus, she followed her son Perga- 
mus to Asia, where a heroum was erected to her. 
AnpRomAcuus’ (’Avdpduayoc). “1. Ruler of 
Tauromenium in Sicily about B.C. 344, and fa- 
ther of the historian Timzus.—2. Of Crete, 
physician to the Emperor Nero, A.D. 54-68 ; 
_Was the first person on whom the title of Archi- 
ater was conferred, and was celebrated as the 
inventor of a famous compound medicine: and 
antidote called Theriaca Andromachi, which re- 
tains its place in some foreign Pharmacopeias 
‘to the present day. Andromachus has left the 
directions for making this mixture in a Greek 
elegiac poem, consisting of one hundred and 
seventy-four lines, edited by Tidiceus, Tiguri, 
1607, and Leinker, Norimb., 1754.—[3..Son of 
the former, commonly called the Younger, held 
the same office, that of physician to Nero, after 
his father’s.death. He is generally supposed to 
have been the author of a work on pharmacy in 
three books, of which only a few fragments, re- 
main.] ; 
AnpvromEpa (’Avdpouédn), daughter of the 
Ethiopian king Cepheus and Cassiopéa. Her 
mother boasted that the beauty of her daughter 
surpassed that of the Nereids, who prevailed 
on Neptune (Poseidon) to visit the country by 
an inundation, and a sea-monster. The oracle 


of Ammon promised deliverance if Andromeda’ 


was given up to the monster; and Cepheus, 
obliged to yield to the wishes of his people, 
chained Andromeda to a rock. Here she was 
found and saved by Perseus, who slew the mon- 
ster and obtained her as his wife. Andromeda 
had previously been promised to Phineus, and 
this gave rise to the famous fight of Phineus 
and Perseus at the wedding, in which the for- 
mer and all his associates were slain. (Ov., 
Met., v.,1, seq.) After her death, she was 
placed among the stars. 

[Anpron (‘Avdpor), of Halicarnassus, a Greek 
historian, who wrote a work entitled Svyyévarar, 
of which he himself made an epitome. Miller 
assigns to this Andron a work, zepi Svovdv, 
which some ascribe to the following. His frag- 
ments are collected by Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Grac., vol. ii., p. 349-352.—2. Of Teos, author 
of a Periplus, perhaps the same with the Teian 
Andron, son of Cebaleus, whom Arrian men- 
tions as a companion of Alexander the Great, 
and one of the leaders of the Indian exploration. 
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His fragments are given by Miiller, I. ¢., p. 
348-9.-—-T wo other historians of this name are 
mentioned, one of Alexandrea, author of a 
Chronica, a fragment of. which is, given by 
Miller, p. 352; the other of Ephesus, author 
of a work entitled Tripus: fragments of it are 
given in Muller, p. 347-8.—3. An Athenian, son 
of Androtion, and father of the orator Androtion. } 

Anpronicus (Avdpévixoc). 1. Cyrruzsres, 
so called from his native place, Cyrrha, proba- 
bly Hved about B.C. 100, and built the octagonal 
tower at Athens, vulgarly called “the Tower 
of the Winds.” Vid. Dict. of Ant., p. 616, 2d 
ed., where a drawing of the building is given. 
—2. Livivus Anpronicus, the earliest Roman 
poet, was a Greek, probably a native of Taren-- 
tum, and the slave of M. Livius Salinator, by 
whom he was manumitted, and from whom he. 
received the Roman name Livius.’ He obtain- 
ed at Rome a perfect knowledge of the Latin 
language. He wrote both tragedies and come- 
dies in Latin, and we still possess the titles and 
fragments of at least fourteen of his dramas, all 
of which were borrowed from the Greek: his 
first drama was acted in B.C. 240. He also 
wrote an Odyssey in the Saturnian verse’ and 
Hymns.. (Vid. Diintzer, Livit Andronici Frag- 
menta Collecta, &c., Berl., 1835).—3. Of Ruones, 
a Peripatetic philosopher at Rome, about B.C. 
58. He published a new edition of the works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which formerly 
belonged to the library of Apellicon, and which 
were brought to Rome by Sulla with the rest 
of Apellicon’s library in B.C. 84. Tyrannio 
commenced this task, but apparently did not do 
much toward it. The arrangement which An- 
dronicus made of Aristotle’s writings seems to 
be the one which forms the basis of our present 
editions. He’wrote many commentaries upon 
the works of Aristotle ; but none of these is ex- 
tant, for the paraphrase of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, which is ascribed to Andronicus of 
Rhodes, was written by some one’ else, and 
may have been the work of Andronicus Callistus 
of Thessalonica, who was professor in Italy in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

ANDROPOLIS (Avdpdv moAtg: NOW Chabur), a 
city of Lower Egypt, on the western bank of 
the Canopic branch of the Nile, was the capital 
of the Nomos Andropolites, and, under the Ro- 
mans, the station of a legion. 

Anpros (“Avdpoc: “Avdpio¢: now Andro), the 
most northerly and one of the largest islands of 
the Cyclades, southeast of Eubaea, twenty-one 
mileslong and eight broad, early attained import- 
ance, and colonized Acanthus and Stagira about 
B.C. 654. It was taken by the Persians in their 
invasion ‘of Greece, was afterward subject to the 
Athenians, at a later time to the Macedonians, 
and at. length to Attalus III., king of Pergamus, 
on whose death (B.C. 133) it passed, with the 
rest of his dominions, to the Romans. It was 
celebrated for its wine, whence the whole isl- 
and was regarded as sacred to Bacchus (Diony- 
sus). Its chief town, also called Andros, con- 
tained a celebrated temple of Bacchus (Diony- 
sus), and a harbor of the name of Gaureleon, 
and a Fort Gaurion. 

[ANDROSTHENES (Avdpoobévac), of Thasus, 
one of Alexander’s admirals, sailed with Near- 
chus, and was also sent by cae to ex- 
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plore the. coast of the Persian Gulf. He wrote, 


an account of his voyage, and:also a T7¢ "Ivdu- 
Kic Maparaovg. ] ‘ 

ANDROTION Cae trerias), 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a contemporary. of Demosthenes, 
against whom the latter delivered an oration, 
which is still extant.—2. The author of an At- 
this, or a work on the history of Attica. [Frag- 

‘ments published by Siebelis with Philochorus, 
‘Lips., 1811, and by Miller in his Fragm. Hist. 
Grec., vol. i.} p. 371-377.] 

Anemone, afterward ANpMOLbA (Aveudpera, 
"Aveuoieca; ’Avewwpcedc), a town on a hill on 
the borders of Phocis and Delphi. 

Anemorium (Aveuovpioy : now Anamur, with 
ruins), a town and promontory at the southern 
point of Cilicia, opposite to Cyprus. 

{AnGELION (’AyyeAiov), an artist always men- 
tioned in connection with Tecteus: they were 
pupils of Dipenus and Scyllis, and flourished 
about 548 B.C.] sr : 

Awncrrona or Ancrronia, a Roman goddess, 

respecting whom we have different statements, 
some representing her as the goddess of silence, 
others as the goddess of anguish and fear ; that 
is, the goddess who not only produces this state 
of mind, but also relieves men from it. Her 
statue stood in the temple of Volupia, with her 
mouth bound and sealed up. Her festival, An- 
geronalia, Was celebrated yearly on the twelfth 
of December. 

Aneires (Ayyity¢: how Anghista), a river 
in Macedonia, flowing into the Strymon. 

Ancitia or Ancuitia, a goddess worshipped 
by the Marsians and Marrubians, who lived 
about the shores of the Lake Fucinus. 

_ Avett or Aner, a German people of the 
race of the Suevi, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
afterward passed over with the Saxons into 
Britain, which was called after them England. 
Vid. Saxones. A portion, of them appear to 
have settled in Angeln in Schleswig. . 

ANGRIvARI, a German people dwelling on 
both sides of the Visurgis (now. Weser), separa- 
ted from the Cherusci by an agger or mound of 
earth. The name is usually derived from An- 
gern, that is, meadows. They were generally 
on friendly terms with the Romans; but rebelled 
in A.D. 16, and were subdued. Toward the end 
of the first century they extended their. terri- 
tories southward, and, in. conjunction with the 
Chamavi, took possession of part of the terri- 
tory of the Bructeri, south and east of the Lippe, 
the Angaria or Engern of the Middle Ages. 

Anicetus [(Avikytoc). 1. Son.of Hercules, 
by Hebe, after his admission to the abode of thé: 
gods.]—2. A freedman of Nero, and formerly 
his tutor, was employed by the emperor in the 
execution of many of his crimes: he was after- 
ward banished to Sardinia, where he died. 

Anicius Gatitus. Vid. Gauwvs. 

[Anicius, C., a senator and friend of Cicero, 
whose villa was near the latter’s; mentioned 
in the letters. of Cicero.] 

ANicRuUs (‘Aviypoc: now Mavro-Potamo), a 
small river in the Triphylian Elis, the Minyeius 
(Mevunioc) of Homer (Z., xi., 721), rises in Mount 
Lapithas, and flows into the Ionian Sea near 
Samicum : its waters havea disagreeable smell, 
and its fish are not eatable. Near-Samicum 


was a cave sacred to the Nymphs Anigrides | 
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(Aviypidec or ’Aviypiddec), Where persons with 
cutaneous diseases were cured by the. waters 
of the river. ; : 

. Anio, anciently Anien (hence, gen., Aniénis : 
now Teverone or L’ Aniene), .a river, the most 
celebrated of the tributaries of the Tiber, rises 
in the mountains of the’ Hernici, near Treba 
(now Trevi), flows first northwest and then 
southwest through narrow mountain-valleys, re- 
ceives the Brook Digentia (now Licenza) above 
Tibur, forms at Tibur beautiful waterfalls (hence 
preceps Anio, Hor., Carm., i., 7, 13), and flows, 
forming the boundary between Latium and the 
land of the Sabines, into the Tiber, three miles 
above Rome, where the town of Antemne stood. 
The water of the Anio was conveyed to Rome 
by two aqueducts; the Ano vetws and Anzo no- 
vus.. Vid. Dict, of Ant. p. 110, 111, 2d ed. 

[Anrroreis or Anistrorcis, a city of Hispania 
Betica, near which a battle was fought between 
Hasdrubal and the Scipios.] : 

Antus ("Avioc), son of Apollo by Creisa, or 
Rheeo, and priest of Apollo at Delos. By Do- 


rippe -he had three daughters, Gino, Spermo, 


and Elais, to whom Bacchus (Dionysus) gave 
the power of producing at will any quantity of 
wine, corn, and oil, whence they were called 
@notrépe. When the Greeks, on their expedi- 
tion to Troy, landed in Delos, Anius endeavored 
to persuade them to stay with him for nine 
years, as it was decreed by fate that they should 
not take Troy until the tenth year; and he 
promised, ‘with the help of his three daughters, 
to supply them with all they wanted during that 
period. After the fall of Troy, Aineas was 
kindly received by Anius. 

Awna, daughter of Belus and sister of Dido. 
After the death of the latter, she fled from 
Carthage to Italy, where she was kindly re-’ 
ceived by Aneas. “Here she excited the jeal- 
ousy of Lavinia, and being warned in a dream 
by Dido, she fled and threw herself into the 
River Numicius. Henceforth she was wor- 
shipped as the nymph of that river, under the 
name of Anna Prrenna. There are various 
other stories respecting the origin of her wor- 
ship. Ovid relates that she was considered by: 
some as Luna, by others as Themis, by others 
as lo, daughter of Inachus, by others as the 
Anna of Boville, who supplied the plebs with 


‘food, when they seceded to the Mons Sacer. 


(Ov., Fast., tii., 523.) Her festival was cele- 
brated on the 15th of March. She was, in reali- 
ty, an old Italian divinity, who was regarded as 
the giver of life, health, and plenty, as the god- 
dess whose powers were most manifést at the 
return of spring, when her festival was cele- 
brated. The identification of this goddess with 
Anna, the sister of Dido, is undoubtedly of late 
origin. ; ‘ 

Anna Comnina, daughter of Alexis I. Com- 
nenus (reigned A.D. 1081-1118), wrote the life 
of her father Alexis in fifteen books, which is 
one of the most interesting and valuable his- 
tories of the Byzantine literature. Editions : 
By Possinus, Paris, 1651; by Schopen, Bonh, 
1839, 8vo.. , 

ANNALIs, a cognomen of the Villia Gens, first 
acquired by L. Villius, tribune of the plebs, in 
B.C. 179, because he introduced a law fixing 
the year (annus) at which it was lawful for a 
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person to be a candidate for each of the public 
offices. : “ 

Awnetus, M., legate of M. Cicero during his 
government of Cilicia, B.C. 51. 

[Awnia, wife of L. Cinna, .and, after his 
death, of M. Piso Calpurnianus.] 

Awnwntanus, T., a Roman poet, lived in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote Fescennine 
verses. ; . 

Awnickris ('Avvixepic), a Cyrenaic philoso- 
pher, of whom the ancients have left us contra- 
dictory accounts. Many modern writers have 


supposed that there were two philosophers of” 


this name, the one contemporary with Plato, 
whom he is said to have ransomed for twenty 
mine from Dionysius of Syracuse, and the other 
with Alexander the Great.. 

Awnivs Cimber. Vid. Cimper. 

Anwnivs Mino. Vid. Mito. . 

ANsER, a poet of the Augustan age>a friend 
of the triumvir Marcus Antonius, and one of the 
detractors of Virgil. Hence Virgil plays upon 
his name (£cl., ix., 36). Ovid (Trist., ii., 435) 
ealls him procaz. 

ANnsiBakit or Ampsivary1, a German people, 
originally dwelt south of the Bructeri, between 
the sources of the Ems and the Weser: driven 
out of their country by the Chauci in the reign 
of Nero (A.D. 59), they asked the Romans for 
permission to settle in the Roman territory be- 
tween the Rhine and the Yssel, but when their 
request was refused they wandered into the in- 
terior, of the country to the Cherusci, and were 
at length extirpated, according to Tacitus. We 
find their name, however, among the Franks in 
the time of Julian. 

ANTAOPOLIS (‘AvTaorodic: near Gau-el-Ke- 
bir), an ancient city of Upper Egypt (the The- 
bais),.on the east side of the Nile, but at some 
distance from the river, was the capital of the 
Nomos Antzopolites, and one of the chief seats 
of the worship of Osiris. - . 

Antaus (’Avraioc). 1. Son of Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and Ge, a mighty giant and wrestler-in 
Libya, whose strength was invincible so long 
as he remained in contact with his mother 
earth. 'The strangers who came to his country 
were compelled to wrestle with him; the con- 
quered were slain, and out of their skulls he 
built a house:to Neptune (Poseidon). Hercules 
discovered the source of his strength, lifted him 
from the earth, and crushed him in the air. 
The tomb of Antzus (Anta colles), which form- 
eda moderate hill in the shape of a man stretch- 
ed out at full length, was shown near-the town 
of Tingis in Mauretania down to a late period. 
—2. [A’‘companion of Turnus, slain by Acneas. ] 

AnTaAGORAS (’Atdraydpac), of Rhodes, flourish- 
ed about B.C. 270, a friend of Antigonus Gona- 
tas and a contemporary of Aratus. He wrote 
an epic poem entitled Thebais, and also epi- 
grams, of which specimens are still extant [in 
the Greek Anthology]. ” 

AnTatcipas (Avtadxidac), a Spartan, son of 
Leon, is chiefly known by the celebrated treaty 
concluded with Persia in B.C.387, usually called 
the peace of Antalcidas, since it was the fruit 
of his diplomacy. According to this treaty, all 
the Greek cities in Asia Minor, together with 
Clazomene and Cyprus, were to belong to the 
Persian king: the Athenians were allowed to 
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retain only, Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros; and 
all. the other Greek cities were to be inde- 
pendent. . 

AnTANDER (“Avravdpoc). 1. Brother of Agath- 
ocles, king of Syracuse, wrote the life of his 
brother. [A fragment, preserved by Diodorus, is 
given by Miller, Frag. Hist. Grac., vol. ii., p. 
383.—2. General of the Messenians, and com- 
mander of cavalry in the first Messenian war 
against the Lacedemonians: ] ‘Sh 

ANTANDRUS. (“Avtavdpoc: ’Avrdvdpiog: now 
Antandro), a city of Great Mysia;on the Adra- 
myttian Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida; an 
olian colony. Virgil represents /Eneas’ as 
touching here after leaving Troy (Ain., iii., 106). 

Antarapus (’Avrapadoc: now Tortosa), a 
town on the northérn border of Pheenicia, op- 
posite the island of Aradus. - ; 

Anréa or Antia (“Avreca), daughter of the 
Lycian king Iobates, wife of Pretus of Argos. 
She is also called Sthenobea. Respecting her 
love for Bellerophontes, see BrenLERoPHONTES. 

[Antetus, P., appointed governor of Syria 55 


| A.D. On account of the favor in which he stood 


with Agrippina, he was an object of hatred to 
Nero: being accused of a conspiracy, he took 
poison, but, finding this too slow, he opened his 
veins. ] : 

Antemnz (Antemnas, -atis), an ancient Sa- 
bine town at the junction of the Anio and the 
Tiber, destroyed by the Romans in the earliest 
times. 

Antiénor (Avt#vep). 1. A Trojan, son of 
fesyetes and Cleomestra, and husband of The- 
ano. According to Homer, he was one of the 
wisest among the elders at Troy : he received 
Menelaus and Ulysses into his house when they 
came to Troy as ambassadors, and advised his 
fellow-citizens to restore Helen to Menelaus. 
Thus. he is represented as a traitor to his coun- 
‘try, and when sent to Agamemnon, just before 
the taking of Troy, to negotiate peace, he con- 
certed a plan of delivering the city, and even 
the palladium, into the hands of the Greeks. 
On the capture of Troy, Antenor was spared by 
the Greeks. His history after this event is re- 
lated differently: Some writers relate that he 
founded a new kingdom at Troy ; according to 
others, he embarked with Menelaus and Helen, 
was carried to Libya, and settled at Cyrene; 
while a third account states that he went with 
the Heneti to Thrace, and thence to the west- 
ern coast of the Adriatic, where the foundation 
of Patavium and sevéral othef towns is ascribed 
to him. The sons and descendants of Antenor 
were called Anténdride.—2. Son. of Euphranor, 
an Athenian sculptor, made the first bronze 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which 
the Athenians set up in the Ceramicus, B.C, 
509. These statues were carried off to Susa by 
Xerxes, and their place was Supplied by others 
made either by Callias or by Praxiteles. After 
the conquest of Persia, Alexander the Great 
sent the statues back to Athens, where they 
were again set up in the Ceramicus. 2 

Antéros. Vid. Eros. 

Antervorra, also called Perrima or Prorsa, 
together with Postvorta, are described either 
as the two sisters or companions of the Roman 
goddess Carmenta ; but originally they were 
only two attributes of the one i ees Car- 
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menta, the forrner describing her knowledge of 
the future, and the latter that of the past, anal- 
ogous.to the two-headed Janus. ' 

{Awrima (“Avfeza), a city of Messenia, men- 
tioned by Homer (Jl., 9, 151); \the later Thurza, 
or, according to others, identical with Aszne. ] 

ANTHEDON (‘AvOnddv : ’AvOnddvi0¢ : now Lu- 
kisi2). 1. A town of Beotiawith a harbor, on the 
coast.of the Eubcean Sea, at the foot of Mount 
Messapius, said to have derived its name from 
a nymph Anthedon, or from Anthedon, son of 
Glaucus, who was here changed into a god. 
(Ov., Met., vii:, 232; xiii., 905.) The inhabit- 
ants lived chiefly by fishing.—[2. A sea-port of 
Argolis on the Saronic Gulf, near the borders 
of Corinthia, called by Ptolemy ’A@qvaiwv Aiujv. 
—3. A harbor in the southern part of Palestine, 
afterward called ’Aypimmudc.}: 

{Antuaeia (’Av67An), a village of Thessaly, be- 
tween the entrance of the Asopus into the Ma- 
liac Gulf and Thermopyle, containing a temple 
of Ceres: it was one of the places of meeting 
of the Amphictyonic council ] © 


AnTHEMiUsS, emperor of the West, A.D: 467- | 


472, was killed on the capture of Rome by ‘Ri- 

cimer, who made Olybrius emperor. 
ANTHEMUS (’Av@euotc -otvto¢: ’AvOeuotoroc), 

a Macedonian town in Chalcidice. 
AntuémUsia or AnTHEMUS (‘Av@euovoia), a 


city of Mesopotamia, southwest of Edessa, and’ 


a little east of the Euphrates. The surround- 
ing district was called by the same name, but 
was generally included under the name of Os- 
RHOENE. f 7 

ANTHENE (’Av67jv7), a place in Cynuria, in the 
Peloponnesus. 

[ANTHERMUs, a statuary of Chios, father of 
Bupalus and Athenis: as the name is differently 
given in.different MSS., Sillig has proposed Ar- 
chennus instead of Anthermus.] 

[AnrueEus (’AvOetc), a Trojan, a companion 
of Acneas.] ‘ 

AnTHyL_a (“AvOv2Aa), a.considerable city of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, below Naucratis, the reve- 
nues of which, under the Persians, were as- 
signed to the wife of the satrap of Egypt, to 
provide her with shoes. 5 

Antias, Q. Vaturivs, a Roman historian, 
flourished about B.C. 80,.and wrote-the history 
of Rome from the earliest times down to those 

-of Sulla. He is frequently referred to by- Livy, 
who speaks of him as the most lying of all the 
annalists,and seldom mentions his name with- 
out terms of reproach : there can be little doubt 
that Livy’s judgment is correct. [The frag- 
ments of his-work are collected by Krause in 
his Vite et Fragm. veterum Hist. Rom., Berlin, 
1833, p. 271-88.] 

‘ANTICLitA (AvrixAeca), daughter of Autolycus, 
wife of Laértes, and mother of Ulysses, died of 
grief at the long absence ofher son. It is said 
that, before marrying Laértes, she lived on in- 
timate terms with Sisyphus ; whence Euripides 
ealls Ulysses a son of Sisyphus. 

Antictines (’Avrixdeldne), of Athens, lived 
after the time of Alexander the Great, and was 
the author of several works, the most import- 
ant of which was entitled Nosti (Néorov), con- 
taining an account of the return of the Greeks 
trom their eeethical expeditions. 
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[Anrrcracus (‘Avrixpayoc : now Soumbourlu), 
a lofty and steep mountain range in Lycia, run- 
ning in a northeast direction along the coast 
of the Sinus Glaucus. ] : ‘ 

[AnricratTes ('Avtixparnc), a Spartan, who 
claimed the merit of having dealt the blow that 
proved fatal to Epaminondas at Mantinea.] 

Anricyra, more anciently AnricirRHA (Av- 
tixippa or ’Avtixupa: ’Avtixvpede, ’Avrixvpaiog). 
1: (Now Aspra Spitia), a town in Phocis, with 
a harbor on a peninsula on the western side of 
the Sinus Anticyranus, a bay of the Crisszan 
Gulf, called in ancient times Cyparissus, and 
celebrated for its hellebore. It continued to be 
a place of importance under the Romans.—2. 
A town.in Thessaly, on the Spercheus, not far 
from its mouth. Both towns were celebrated 
for their hellebore, the chief remedy in antiquity 
for madness ; hence the proverb, ’Avtixippag oe 
dei, When a person acted- senselessly, and Na- 
viget Anticyram. (Hor., Sat., ii., 3,166.) 

Antictnes (‘Avriyévnc), a general of Alexan- 
der the Great,.on whose death he obtained the 
satrapy of Susiana, and espoused the side of 
Eumenes. On the defeat of the latter in B.C. 
316, Antigenes fell into the hands of his enemy 
Antigonus, and was burned alive by him. 

ANTIGENIDAS(’Avtiyevidac), a‘Theban, a cele- 
brated flute-player, and a-poet, lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

ANTIGONE (’Avtiyév7). 1. Daughter of Gidipus 
by his mother Jocaste, and sister of Ismene, and 
of Eteocles and Polynices. In the tragic story 
of Gidipus, Antigone appears as a noble'maiden, 
with a truly heroic attachment to her father 
and brothers. When Cidipus had blinded him- 
self, and was obliged to quit Thebes, he was 
accompanied by Antigone, who remained with 
him till. he died in Colonus, and then returned 
to Thebes.. After her two brothers had killed 
each other in battle, and Creon, the king of 
Thebes, would.not allow Polynices to be buried, 


‘Antigone alone defied the tyrant, and buried the 


body of her brother. Creon thereupon ordered 
her to be shut up in a subterraneous cave, where 
she killed herself. Hemon, the son of Creon, 
who was in love with her, killed himself by her 
side.—[2. Daughter of the Trojan king Laome- 


-don, changed by Juno (Hera) into a stork, be- 


cause she presumed to vie with her in the beau- 
ty of her hair.—3. (Historical.) Daughter of 
Cassander, second wife of Ptolemy Lagus, and 
mother of Berenice. ] ' 

ANTIGONEA or -1a and -ia (’Avriyévera, ’Avti- 
yovia). 1. (Now Tepeleni), a town in Epirus 
(llyricum), at the junetion of a tributary with 
the Aous, and near a narrow pass of the Acro- 
ceraunian Mountains.—2. A Macedonian town 
in Chalcidice.—3. Vid. Manrinra.—4. A town 
on the Orontes in Syria, founded by Antigonus as 
the capital of his empire (B.C. 306), but most 
of its inhabitants were transferred by Seleucus 
to Antriocuia, which was built in its neighbor- 
hood.—-5. A town in Bithynia, afterward Nicea. 
—6. A town in the Troas. Vid. ALEXANDREA, 
No. 2. . 

[Awric6nts (‘Avtiyovic), an Athenian tribe, so 
called in honor of Antigonus, father of Deme- 
trius. ] 

Anticonus (‘Avriyovoc). 1. King of Asta, 
surnamed the One-eyed son of Philip of Ely- 
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miotis, and father of Demetrius Poliorcetes by 
Stratenice: He was oné.of the generals. of 
. Alexander the Great; and in the. division of the 
empire after the death of the latter (B.C. 323), 


he received the provinces of the Greater Phryg- | 


ia, Lycia, and Pamphylia. “ On. the death of 


the regent. Antipater " 319, he aspired to the 


sovereignty of Asia...In 316 he defeated and 
pet Eumenes to death, after.a struggle of near- 


ly three years. From 315 to 311.he carried on” 


war, with varying. success, against Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus. By,the 
peace made in.311, Antigonus was’ allowed. to 


have'the government of all Asia.;(but peace did 


not last more*than a year. After the’defeat.of 
_ Ptolemy’s fleet in 306, Antigonus. assumed the 
- title of king, and his example was followed by 
Ptolemy; Lysimachus, and-Seleucus.>. In the 


same year, Antigonus invaded Egypt, but was 


compelled to retreat... His.son Demetrius car- 
ried on the war with,success against Cassander 
in Greece ; but he was ‘compelled to return to 
Asia (to the assistance of his fathér, ‘against 
- whom, Cassander, Séleucus, Ptolemy, and Ly- 
simachus had-formed.a fresh confederacy. An- 
tigonus and Demetrius were defeated by, Lysim- 
achus at the decisive battle of Ipsus’in Phryg- 
ia, in 301, ~Antigonus fell in the battle in the 
_ eighty-first: year of his age.—2. Gonarvas; son 
of Demetrius’ Poliorcetes, and .grandson’of the 
preceding. He assumed the title of King. of 
Macedonia, after his father’s death in Asia in 
BC. 283, but he did not obtain. possession of 
the throne-till 277. He was driven out of his 
kingdom-by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 273, but re- 
covered it in the following: year: he was again 
expelled by-Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, and 
again recovered his dominions. . He attempted 
‘to prevent the formation of the Achzan League, 


and died in 239. He was succeeded by Deme- |, 


trius IL. . His surname Gonatas:is usually de- 
‘rived from Gonnos or Gonni in’ Thessaly ; but 
’ some think that Gonatas.is a Macedonian word, 


signifying an-iron plate protecting the knee.» 


3. Déson (so.called beeause he was dlways 


about to give, but never did), son of Demetrius 
of Cyrene, and grandson of Demetrius Polior- 
-eetes. On the death of Demetrius II. in B.C. 
229, he was left guardian of his son Philip, but 
he married the widow of Demetrius, and becanie 
King of Macedonia himself. He supported Ara- 
tus and the Acha@an League against Cleomenes, 
king of Sparta, whom he defeated at Sellasia in 


221, and tedk Sparta, On his return to.Mace~ 


donia, he defeated the Illyrians, and died a few 
days afterward, 220.—4. King of Jopaa, son 


of Aristobulus II.; was placed on the throne by. 
the Parthians in B.C..40, but was taken prison- } 


er by Sosius, the lieutenant of Antony, and was 
put to death by the latter in 37.5. Of Carys- 
tus, lived at Alexandrea, about. B:C. 250, and 
wrote a work, still extant, entitled Historia Mie 
rabiles, which is only of value from its preserv- 


ing extracts from other and better ‘works. 


Editions : By J. Beckmann, Lips., 1791, and by 

Westermann. in his Paradoxographi,, Bruns., 

1839. ; ms , : 
Antitisinus. CAvriAibavoc : now Jebel-es- 


Sheikh or Anti-Lebanon), a mountain on the 


confines of Palestine, Phcenicia, and Syria, 


parallel to Libanus (now Lebanon), which it ex- 
5 ’ 
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ceeds ‘in height. Its highest summit is Mount 
Hermon (also Jedel-es~Sheikh). oe 
AnTILOcHus (’AvriAoyoc), son of Nestor. and. 
Anaxibia or Eurydice, accompanied his father 
to Troy, and distinguished himself by his brav- 
ery. He was slain before Troy by Memnon the 
AEthiopian,:and was buried by the side of his 
friends Achilles and Patroclus. . ° + 
Awrimicuus (CAvtivayoc). , 1. A ‘Trojan, per- 
suaded his. countrymen not to’ surrender Helen 
to the Greeks. » He had three sons, two of whom 


|. were put-to death by Menelaus.—2. Of Claros 


or Colophon, a Greek epic and elegiac poet, was 
probably a ‘native of Claros, but was called a.Col- 
ophonian, because Claros belonged to Colophon. 
(Clarius poeta, Ov., Trist., i.,6, 1.) ‘He flourish-, 
ed toward the end’of the Peloponnesian war : 
his chief work was an epic poem of great length 
called Thebuis: (Oy6aic). Antimachus was one 
-of the forerunners of the poets of the Alexan- 
drine school, who wrote, more for the learned 


than for the public.at large. ° The: Alexandrine 
grammarians assigned to him the second place- 
among the epic poets, and the Emperor Hadrian 
preferred his werks even to those of, Homer. 
He also wrote a celebrated elegiac poem called 
Lye, which was the name of his wifé or mis- 
tress, as well as other works. There was like- 
wise a tradition that he made a recension of the 
text of the Homeric poems. [His fragmients 
have been collected and published by Schellen- 
berg; Halle, 1786 ;*some, additional fragments 
‘in Stoll’s Animadversiones in Antimachi Fi ragm., 
' Gotting., 1840 ; the epic fragments in Diintzer’s 


Fragm. der Episch. Poes. der Griech. bis auf Alex- 
ander, p. 99.) ‘ = 


. [Anrimerus (’Avtipocpoc),.a sophist of Mende 
in Thrace, a pupil of Protagoras, mentioned by 
Plato (Protag., 315, A-)] ; 
ANTINOOPOLIS (Avrivdov méAtc oY ’Avtivdéea: 
-Tuins at Enseneh), a splendid city, built by Ha- 
‘drian, in-memory of his’ favorite Anrinovs, on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, upon the site of the 
ancient Besa,.in. Middle Egypt (Heptanomis). 
It. was the capital of the Nomos Antinoites, and 
had an_oracle of the goddess Besa. ‘ 
Anvinéus (Avtivooc), 17, Son of Eupithes 
of Ithaca, and-one of the suitors of Penelope, 
was slain by Ulysses.—2. A youth of extraor- 
dinary beauty, born.at Claudiopolis in Bithynia, 
was the favorite of the Emperor Hadrian, and 
‘his companion in all his journeys, . He was 
drowned: in the Nile, A.D. 122, whether acci- 
dentally or on:purpose, is uncertain. ‘The grief 
of the emperor knew no:bounds. He enrolled 
Antinous among the gods, caused a temple to 
be erected to him at Mantinéa, and founded the. 
city of Anrinoopouts in honor of him. A large 
number of works of art of all kinds were exe- 
cuted in his honor, and many of them are still 
extant: . > ‘ Bit 
Antidcuia and -#a (/Avridyeta: ’Avtioyetc 
and -éyevdc, fem. ’Avrioyic and -ox.00a, Antio- 
chenus), the name of several cities of Asia, six- 
teen of which are said to have been built by 
Seleucus I: Nicator, and named in honor of his 
father» Antiochus. . 1. A. EprpapHnes, or ap 
Dapunem, or:ap.ORONTEM (A. ert Adovy : so 
called from a neighboring grove: ’A. én ’Opdv- 
tm: ruins at Antakia), the eapital of the Greek 


Kingdom of Syria, and long the chief city of 
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Asia; and perhaps of the world, stood on the 
left bank of the Orontes, about twenty miles 
(geog.) from the sea, in a beautiful valley, about | 
ten miles long and five or six broad, inclosed 
by the ranges of Amanus on the northwest, and, 
Casius on the southeast. It.was built by Seleu- 
cus Nicator, about B.C. 300, and peopled chiefly 
from the neighboring city. of Anticonta. . It 
flourished so rapidly.as soon to need enlarge- 
ment; and other additions were again made to 
it by Seleucus II. Callinicus (about B.C.'240), 
and Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (about B.C.'170). . 
‘Hence it obtained the name, of Tetrapolis (re- | 
Tpdrone, 2. €., four cities). Besides being the 
capital of the greatest kingdom of the world, it’ 
had a considerable commerce, the ‘Orontes be: 
ing navigable up to the city, and the high road 
between Asia and. Europe, passing through it. 
Under the Romans it was the residence of the 
proconsuls of Syria; it‘was® favored and visited 
by emperors ; and was made a colonia with the 
Jus Italicum by Antoninus Pius. It'was one of ' 
the earliest strong-holds of the Christian faith.; 
the first place where’ the Christian name was: 
used (Acts, xi., 26); the centre. of missionary 
efforts in the Apostolic age; and the see of one 
of the four chief bishops, who were: ealled Pa- 
triarchs. Though far inferior to Alexandyea’as 
a seat of learning, yet it derived some distinc- | 
tion in this respect from the teaching of. Liba- 
nius and other Sophists ; and its eminenée in 
art isattested by the beautiful gems and medals 
still found among its ruins. It was destroyed 
by the Persian king Chosroés (A.D. 540), but 
rebuilt by Jastinian, who gave it the new name 
of Théupdlis (QeotrodArc), The ancient walls. 
which still surround ‘the -insignificant modern 
_town are probably those built by J ustinian. The 
name of Antiochia was also given to the sur+ 
rounding district, ¢. e., the northwestern part, of 
Syria, “which bordered upon Cilicia.—2. A- ap 
Mazanprv (’A.pd¢ Macavdpw: ruins near Yen- 
ishehr), a city of Caria, on. the Meander, built 
by Antiochus-I, Soteryon the site of the old city 
.of Pythopolis.—3. A. Pistprm or. ap PrsiiaM 
(A. Iuotdéac or rpd¢ Uovdia), a-considerable city 
on the borders of Phrygia Paroreios and Pisidia ; 
built by colonists from Magnesia; declared a 
free city by the Romans after their victory over 
Antiochus the Great (B.C. 189); made a colo- 
ny under Augustus, and called Cesarea.: It was} 
celebrated for the worship and the great temple 
of Men Arceus (Mjy ’Apxaioc, the Phrygian 
Moon- -god),: which the Romans stppressed.—4. 
A. Mareiana (A. ‘Mapyiavy : now Meru Shah- 
Jehan Bs 'a city in the’ Persian province of Mar- 
' giana, on the River Margus, founded by Alexan- 
der, and at first called Alexandrea ; destroyed 
by the barbarians, rebuilt by Antiochus I. Soter, 
and called Antiochia. It was beautifully situa- 
ted, and was. surrounded by a wall ‘seventy sta- 
dia. (about eight miles) in circuit. Among the 
less important cities of the name were: (5.) 
A. av Taurum in Commagene ; (6.) A. ap Cra- 
cum; and (7.) A. ap Pyramum, in Cilicia. The 
following Antiochs are better known by other 
names: A. ap Sarum (vid. Apana).; "A. Cuara- 
CENES Nae Cuarax); A. Catuirrnos (vid. Epns- 
sa); A . AD Hippum (vid: Gapara); Ax Miépo- 
nia (v7d. Nisipts); in Cilicia (vid. TaRsus) ; in 
Caria or Lydia (wid. TRALLES). 
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‘Awridouus (‘Avrioyoc): is Kings of Syria.” 

1. Soter (reigned B.C. 280-261), was the son 
of Seleucus I.,.the founder. of the Syrian king- 
dom of the Seleucide. He married bis step= 
mother Stratonice, with whom he féll/violently 
in lové, and whom his. father surrendered to 
him. He fell in battle against the Gauls in 261. 
2. Tuzos (B.O.-261-246), son and successor 
of No.1. The Milesians gave him his surname 
of Theos, because he delivered them from. their 
‘tyrant, Timarchus. He carried on war with 
Ptolemy -Philadelphus,. king of Egypt, ‘which 
was brought to a close by his putting away 
his wife Laodice} and marrying. Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy. After the death of Ptole- 
ge. e.for the 
insult she, had received, she- caused Antiochus 
and Berenice to-be murdered. ‘During the reign 
of Antiochus, ‘Arsaces founded the’ Parthian, 
empire (250), and Theodotus establishéd an in- 
dependent kingdom © in Bactria. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son -Seleucis Callinicus. His 
younger son Antiochus Hierax also’ assumed 
‘the crown, “and carried on war some years with 
his brother. . Vid. Se.nvcus II-—3..The Great 
(B.C. 223-187), second son of Seleucus Callini= 
-eus, succeeded to. the throne on the death of. 
his brother Seleucus Ceraunus, when’ he was 
only in his fifteenth year. . After defeating (220) 
Molon; satrap of Media, and his-brother Alex- 
ander, satrap of Persis, who had attempted to 
make themselves independent, he carried on . 
war against Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, 
in order to obtain Cele-Syria, Phenicia, and’ 
Palestine, but was obliged to eede these prov- 
inces to Ptolemy, in consequence of his defeat 
at the battle of Raphia near, Gaza, in 217. .He 
next marched against Acheus, who’ had revolt- 
ed in Asia-Minor, and whom:he put to death, 
when he fell into his hands:in 214. Vid. Acuaus. 
Shortly, after this he was engagéd. for seven 
years (212-205) in can’ attempt to regain the 
eastern provinces of Asia, which ‘had revolted 
during the reign of Antiochus III. ; but though 
he met with great success, he found it hopeless 
to effect the subjugation of the Parthian and 
Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded 
a peace with them. In 205 he renewed his. war 
against Egypt’ with more success, and ‘in 198 \ 
conquered Palestine and Cele-Syria, which he 
afterward gave as a dowry with his daughter. 
Cleopatra upon her marriage with’ Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. In 196 he crossed over into Eu- 
rope, and took possession of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. This brought him into contact with 
the Romans, who commanded him. to restore 
the’ Chersonése to the Macedonian ‘king ;_ but 
he refused to comply with their demand ; in 
which resolution he was strengthened by Han- 
nibal, who arrived at his court in 195. Hanni- 
bal urged him to invade Italy without loss of 
time ; but Antiochus did not follow: his advice, 
and it was not till 192 that hé crossed over into 
Greecé.. In 191 he was defeated by the Romans 
vat Thermopylae, and compelled to return to 
Asia; his fleet-was also vanquished i in two en- 
wagements. In 190 he was again defeated by 
the Romans under L. Scipio, at Mount Sipylus, 
near Magnesia, and compelled. to sue for peace, 
which was granted.in 188, on condition of his 


| ceding all his dominions east of Mount Taurus, 
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paying ‘fifteen thousand: Euboie. talents: within 
_ twelve years, giving up his elephants and ships 
-of war, and-surr ndering the Roman enemiés ; 
but he allowed Hannibal to escape. In order 

to raise the money to pay. the Romans, he at- 
“tacked a.wealthy temple in Elymais, but was 
killed by the people of the place (187). He was 


‘Succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator:—4, $i 


Eprpxanes (B.C. 175-164), ‘son of Antiochus 
IIL, was given ‘as a hostage | to the Romans ‘in 
188, ahd was released from captivity im 175 
through his brother Seleucus Philopator, whom | 
he succeeded in the same year... He carried on 
war against Egypt from-1’71=168 with great suc- 
cess, in order to obtain Ccele-Syria and Pales- 
tine, which had been given as'a dowry with his 
sister, and he was preparing ‘to lay siege to 
‘Alexandrea in 168, when the Romans compelled 
him to retire: He endeavored to root out*the 


Jewish religion ‘and. to ‘introduce the worship ; 


of the Greek divinities’; but’ this attempt led to 
a rising of the Jewish people, under Mattathias 
and his heroi¢ sons the Maccabees, which An- 
tiochus was unable to put down. He attempt- 
ed to plunder a.temple in Elymais‘in 164, but | 
he was repulsed, and died shortly afterward in 
a state of raving madness, which the Jews. and 
Greeks equally: attributed to. his sacrilegious’ 
crimes. His subjects gave’ him the name -of 
Epimanes (‘*the madman”) in parody of Epiph- 
anes.—5. Evpator (B-C. 164-162), son and sue- 
cessor of Epiphanes; was nine years old at his 
‘father’s death, and'reigned under ‘the guardian- 
ship of Lysias. He’ was déthroned and put to 
~ death by Demetrius Soter, the son .of:Seleucus }: 
Philopator, who. had hitherto lived at Rome as 
a hostage.—6. TuHkos, son of Alexander Balas. 
He was brought forward as’a claimant to the 
crown in 144, against Demetrius Nicator by 
Tryphon, but he was murdered by the latter, 
who ascended the throne himself in 142.—7. 
‘Sipites (B.C: 137-128), socalled from Side in 
Pamphylia, where he was brought up; younger 


son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded Tryphon. ' 


He married Cleopatra, wife of his elder brother 
Demetrius Nicator, who was a-prisoner With, 
the Parthians. ° He carried on war against the 
Parthians, at first. with success, but was after- 
ward defeated and slain-in’ battle in.128.—8. 
Grypus, or ‘Hook-nosed (B.C. 125-96), second 
som of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. “ He’ 
was placed upon the throne’in 125 by his moth- 
er Cleopatra, who put to death his eldest broth- 
er Séleucus, because she wished to have the 
power, in her own hands: He poisoned;, his 
mother in 120, and subsequently carried on war 
for some years with his half-brother A. IX. 
Cyzicenus. At length,:in 112, the two broth- 
ers agreed to share the kingdom between them, 
A. Cyzicenus having Cele-Syria and Phenicia, 
and A.:Grypus the remainder of the provinces. 
Grypus was assassinated in 96.—9. Cyzicenus, 
. from Cyzicus, where he was brought up, son of 
A. VII. Sidetes and Cleopatra, reigned over 
Cele-Syria and Pheenicia from 112 ‘to 96, but 
fell in battle in 95 against Seleucus Epiphanes, 
son of A. VIII. Grypus. —10. Evszses, son of 
A. IX. Cyzicenus, defeated Seleucus .Epiph- 
anes, who had slain his father in battle, and 
maintained the throne against the brothers of. 
Seleucus. He succeeded his father Antiochus 
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IX. in 95.—1. Eprewanes, | son of A. VIII. Guy- 
pus and brother of Seleticus Epiphanes, carried 

| on war against A. X.-Eusebes, but, was defeat- 
ed by the latter, and drowned in: the River 
Orontes, —I2. Dionysus, ‘brother ‘of No: 11, held , 
the crown for a short time, but fell in battle 
‘against “Aretas, king of the Arabians. . The Syr- 
ians, worn out with the civil broils of the Se- 
leucide, offered the kingdom to Tigranes, king® 
of Armenia, who united Syria to his own domin- 
ions in 83, and: held it till his défeat by the Ro- 
mans. in‘69.—13. Asraticus; son of A. X. Eu- 
sebes, became King of Syria on thé defeat of 
Tigranes by Lueullus*in -69 ; but he was de- 
prived of itin 65 by Pompey, who reduced ‘Syria . 
to a’ Roman-province. In yas ‘Year the Seleu- 
cide ceased to reign. 


i. Kings of Commagene. : 
1. Made an alliance with the Romans about 
B.C:64. ‘He assisted Pompey with troops in 
49, and was attackéd-by Antonyin 38.. He was .: 
‘succeeded by Mithradates T.‘about, 31.—2. Suc- 
“ceeded Mithradates I, and was“put to” death at 
Rome by Augustts in 39. —3. Succeeded Mith- 
radates II., and died in A.D. 17.- Upon his, 
death, Commagene became a Roman province, 
and remained so till: A/D: 38.—4. Sumamed 
EpieuaNes, apparently a son of ‘Antiochus-IIl., 
received his paternal: dominion from Caligula in 
A.D. 38. “He was subsequently deposed by 
Caligula, but. regained his kingdom on the ac- 
cession of Claudius in 4¥. He was a faithful 
ally of the Romans, and assisted them in their 
‘wars against the Parthians under Nero, and 
against the Jews under Vespasian. At length, 
in ‘72, he was accused of conspiring with the 
Parthians against the Romans, was deprived of 
his kingdom, and retired fo Rome, where he 
ev he the yee 2s of his. life. 


Tl: ‘Biter ary. > bgt 


1. Of Ae ‘in Cilicia, a Sophist, or, as he 
himself pretended to be, a Cynic philosopher. 
He flourished. about A.D. 200, during the reign 
of Severus and. Caracalla. During the war of 
Caracalla against the Parthians} he deserted’ to 
the Parthians together with Tiridates.. ‘He was 
one of the most distinguished rhetoricians of | 
his time, and also acquired some reputation as 
a writer.—2. Of Ascaton, the founder of the 
fifth Academy, was a friend of Lucullus.and the. 
teacher of Cicero during his studies at Athens. 
(B.C. 79); but he had-a school at Alexandrea 
also, as well as in Syria, where he seems. to 
have ended his life. . His principal teacher was_ 
Philo, who suecéeded Plato, Arcesilas, and Car- 
neades, as the founder of the fourth Academy. 
He is, however, better known as the adversary 
than the disciple of Philo; and Cicero mentions ~ 
a treatise called Sosus, written by him against 
his master, in which he refutes the skepticism ’ 
of the Academics.—3. Of Syracusr, a Greek 
historian, lived about B.C: 423, and wrote. his- 
tories of Sicily and Italy. - [The fragments of 
his writings are collected in Miller’s Fragmenta 
Hist. Grac., vol. i., p. 181-184—4. Of Arux- 
ANDREA, author of a history of the comic poets 
of Greece. ] 

Anri6rE (’AvTL67"). 1. Datistiter of Nycteus 
and Polyxo, or of the’ river-god. sa in Beo- 


ANTIPATER. 


tia, became by Jupiter (Zeus) the mother. of ° 
Amphion and Zethus.. Vid. Ampuion. Bac- 
chus, (Dionysus) threw, her into a state of mad- 
ness on account of the vengeance - which *her 
sons had taken on Dirce. 
wandered. through. Greece, until Phocus, the- 
grandson of Sisyphus, cured and matried her. 
—2: An Amazon, sister of Hippolyte, wife of 
Theseus, and mother of Hippolytus. 
‘“ANTIPATER (’Avtimatpoc). 1. The Magddenl 
an, an officer greatly.trusted by Philip ; and Alex- 
‘ander the Great, was left by the latter regent-in 
Macedonia, when he crossed over into Asia in 
“B.C. 334. In consequence of dissensions be- 
tween Olympias and Antipater, the latter’ Was 
‘summoned to Asia in 324, and, Cratetus appoint- 
ed to the regency of Macedonia, but the death 
of Alexander in the following year prevented 
these arrangements from taking effect. An- 
tipater now obtained Macedonia again, and in 
conjunction with Craterus, who was associated 
with him in the government, carried on. war 
against the,Gréeks, who endeavored to establish 
their independence. This war, usually ealled 
the Lamian war, from Lamia, where Antipater 
was besieged in, 328, was terminated. by ‘Antip- 
ater’s victory over the confederates: at Cran- 
non.in 322.’ . This was followed by the. submis- 
sion of Athens and the death of Demosrnenss, 
In 321 Antipater crossed: over into Asia in or- 
der tor oppose. Perdiceas ; but the ‘murder of 
Perprccas in Egypt put an end to this war, and 
left, Antipater supreme regent. Antipater died 
in 319, after ‘appointing Polysperchon regent, 
and his own son Cassanpgr to a subordinate 
position.—2. Grandson of the preceding, and 
second son of Cassander and Thessalohica. 
After the death of his elder brother Philip IV. 
(B.C. 295), great dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and his younger brother Alexander 
for the kingdom of Macedonia. ,Antipater, be- 
lieving that Alexander was favored by his moth- 
er, put her to death. The younger brother upon 
this applied for aid at once to Pyrrhus of Epirus 
and Demetrius Polioreetes. ‘The remaining 
history is related differently ; but so much is 
certain, that both Antipater and Alexander were 
subsequently put to death, either by Demetri- 
us or at his instigation, and that Demetrius be- 
came King of Macedonia. —3. Father of Herod 


+=— 


the Great, son of a noble Idumzan of the same |. 


name, espoused the cause of Hyrcanus against 
his brother Aristobulus. He ingratiated himself 
with the Romans, and in B.C..47 was appointed by 
Cesar procurator of Judea, which, appointment 
he held till his death in 43, when he was carried: 
off by poison, which Malichus, whose life he had 
twice saved, bribed the cup-bearer of Hyrcanus 
to administer. to him.—4. Eldest son of Herod 
the Great by-his first wife, Doris, brought about: 
the death of his. two half- brothers, Alexander 
and Aristobulus, in B.C. 6, but was himself con- 
demned as guilty of a conspiracy against his fa- 
ther’s life, and was executed five days before 
Herod’s death.—5. Of Tarsus, .a Stoic: philoso-, 
pher, the successor of Diogenes and the teach- 
er of Panetius, about B.C. 144.6. Of Tyre, a. 
Stoic philosopher, died shortly before B.C. 45; 
and wrote a work on Duties (De Officiis).—7.- 
Of Sidon, the author of several epigrams in the 
Greek ‘Anthology, flourished about B.C.’ 108- | 
68 


In this condition she |, 


Rhamnus in Attica, in,B.O, 430. 


ANTIPHON, 
100,-and lived to’ a great ‘age.—8. Of Thessa- 


lonica, the author of seyeral epigrams: in the . 


Greek Anthology, lived in ‘the gaelic of: the 
reign of Augustus. ° 

Anripater, L. Cuivs, @ eae ccmmas dha 
historian, anda contemporary-of C. Gracchas: 
(B.C. 123) and L. Crassus, the. orator, wrote An- 
nales,.Which were ‘epitomized by Brutus, and 


which contained-a valuable account of the séc- 


ond Punic war. .[The fragments of this work 
have been published by Krause-in his Vite et 


Fragmenta veterum Mist. Roman., Berhn, 1833, 


p. 182-201], 
ANTIPATRIA Uduriateaide now, Berat ?), a 
town in Illyricum on the borders.of Macedonia, 


on thé left bank of the Apsus. ,. > 

fAnripatRis:(’Avtimarpic), & city of Judea be- 
tween Jerusalem and Czsarea, in.a beautiful 
and fruitful plain-; it was built’on the site ofa 
older town called Capharsaba, enlarged by Her-. 
od the Great, and named Antipatris im honor of 
his. father Antipater.] 

AnTipHANES (’Avtidavyc). 1. ‘A comie sp 
of thé middle Attie comedy, born about B.C. 404, 
and-died 330. He wrote 365, or at the least 


260. plays, which were ‘distinguished by ele- 


gance of language. [The fragments of his 
plays are colleeted’ by Meineke in his Frag- 
menta Comic. Grac., vol. i., p. 491-574, edit. 
minor.]—2. Of Berga in Thrace} a Greek writ- 
er on marvelous and incredible things. —3. An 


epigrammatic poet, several of whose epigrams , 
are still extant, in the Greek Anthology, lived: 


about the reign of Augustus.—[4. Of Argos, a 
sculptor, disciple of Polyclétus, and teacher of 


Cleon.—5. A’ physician of Délos,who lived 


about the beginning of the second century ADJ 
Antipnites (“Avrigargc):: 1. King -of the 
mythical Lestrygonés in Sicily, who are repre- 


| sented as giants and cannibals. They destroy- 


~ 


ed eleven of the: ‘ships of Ulysses, who. escaped . 


with only one vessel.—[2.'Son of the diviner 
Melampus, and father of C&eles, mentioned in 
the Odyssey.—3. .A companion of ZEneas, son 
of Sarpedon, slain by Turnus,}. . 


ANTIPHELLUS CAvrigeAAoc : now. Antiphilo), . 


a town on the coast of Lycia, between Patara 
and Aperle, originally the port-of Purunus. 


ANTIPHEMUS (’AvTidnuoc), the Rhodian, found-» 


er of Gela in Sicily, B.C: 690... . 
Antienitus (Avtigvdoc). 1. Of Byzantium, 


.an epigrammatic poet,-author of several excel- 


lent epigrams in the Greek Anthology, was a 


‘contemporary of the Emperor Nero.—2; Of 
Egypt, a distinguished, painter, the rival of’ 


Apelles, painted “for Philip-and Alexander the 
Great.—[3., An Athenian general in’ the Lami- 
an War, appointed in the place of Leosthenes:} 

AntirHon (Avtiddv), 1. The most ancient 
of the ten orators in the. Alexandrine canon, 
was-a son of Sophilus the Sophist, and born at 
He belonged 
to the oligarchical party at Athens, and took an. 
active part ‘in the establishment of the govern- 
ment of the Four Hundred (B.C. 411), after the 


overthrow of which he was brought to trial, - 


condemned, and put to death. The oratorical 
powers of Antiphon are highly praised by the 
ancients. He introduced ‘great improvements 
in public speaking, and was the first who laid 
down. theoretical laws for practical eloquence ; 


ANTIPHONUS. 


‘he opened a school in which he taught rhetoric, 
..and the historian Thucydides:is said to have 
been’one of his pupils. ~The‘ orations which he 
composed were written for others; and. the 


only time that he spoke in public himself was: 


when he was accused and condemned to death. 
This' speech, which was considered in antiqui- 
ty a master-piece of eloquence, is now lost. 
(Thuc.; viii., 68; Cie., Brut., 12.) ‘We still pose: 
sess fifteen orations of Antiphon, three of which 
were written by him for others, and the remain- 
ing twelve as specimens for his school, or ex- 


ercises on fictitious cases... They-are printed. 
in the;coilections of the Attic orators, and sép-" 


arately, edited by Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 
1838, and Matzner, Berlin, 1838.—2. A tragic 
poet, whom many writers confound with. the 
Attie orator, lived at Syracuse}.at the court of 
the elder. Dionysius, by, whom he ‘was put to 
death.—3. Of Athens, a Sophist and an epic 
poet, wrote a work on the “interpretation of 
dreams, which is~referred to by Cicero and 
others. ~ He. is: the same person as the /Anti- 
phon who was an opponent of Socrates: . (Xen., 
Mem., i.,.6.)—[{4. The youngest brother of Pla- 
to, mentioned in the Parmenides.—5. An Athe- 
nian, who was arrested for favoring the ‘cause 
of Macedonia, at the instigation of Demosthe- 
nes, and put to, death.]- oe 

‘[Anrirnonus‘(’Avtigovoc), one of the sons of 
Priam, accompanied his father when. he went 
to solicit the body of Hector from Achilles.] 

‘{Anripne @ (’Avti¢pa and ’Avridpac), a city of 
Africa, in the Libyan nome, at some distance, 
from the sea: it was here that the.common 
Libyan wine was made, which formed the drink 
‘of the lower; orders at Alexandrea.] 

Antipxus (“Avrigoc). 1. Son of. Priam and 
Hecuba, slain by Agamemnon.—2. Son.of Thes- 
salus, and one of the Greek heroes at Proy.— 
[3. Son of Pylemenes and the nymph Gygea, 
‘ally ef the Trojans, joint leader with his brother 
Mesthles of the Meonians from Mount Tmolus. 
—4. Son of Egyptius of Ithaca, a companion of 
Ulysses in his wanderings ; devoured by Poly- 
phemus.—5. Another Ithaean, a friend of Te; 
Jemachas. ] eho 
' tAnpiporis (Avrimodec : now. Antibes, *pro- 
nounced by. the inhabitants Antdbowl),,a town in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the coast; in the territory 
of the Deciates, a few miles west of Nicea, was 
founded by Massilia: the muria, or salt pickle 
made ef fish, prepared 
celebrated. j 

AnTinRuiom (Avtipprov: now Castello di Ro- 
smelia); @ promontory on the borders of Atolia 
and Lecris, opposite Rhium (now.Castello di Mo- 
wea) in Achaia, with ‘which it formed the nar- 
_ row entrance of the Corinthian Gulf : thestraits 
are sometimes called the Little Dardanelles. 

Anrissa (“Avricoe: ’Avticcaiog: now Kalas 
Linneonas), a town im Lesbos with a ‘harbor, 
, on thé western coast between Methymna and 
thes promontory Sigrium, was: originally on a 
small island opposite Lesbos, which was after- 
ward united with Lesbos. . [It was the. birth- 
place of the poet Terpander.] It was destroy- 
ed by th? Romans, B.C. 168, and itsinhabitants 
removed to Methymna, because they had as- 
sisted Antiochus. . ; 
| Anristuines (Avricbévqe): 1. An Athenian, 


) present. 


at this town, was very | 
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f 
founder of the sect of the Cynic philosophers. 
His mother was a Thracian:: ‘In his youth he 
fought at Tanagra (B:C. 426), and was a disci- 
ple first of Gorgias, and then of Socrates,; whom 
he never quitted, and at whose. death he was 
He died at Athens, at'the age of sev- 
enty. -He taught in the Cynosarges, a gymna- 
sium for the use of Athenians born of foreign 
mothers ; whence probably his followers were. 


called Cynics’ (kvvckot), though others derive 


their name: from their dog-like neglect of all | 
forms and usages of. society. His writings 
were very numerous, and chiefly dialogues ; his 
style was pure and elegant ; and he possessed 
considerable powers of wit and sarcasm. Two 
declamations of his are preserved, named Ajax 
and Ulysses, which aré purely rhetorical. “He 
was, an‘enemy ‘to all speculation, and thus-was 
opposed to, Plato, whom he: attacked furiously 
in one of his dialogues. “His philosophical sys- 


.tem was confined almost ‘entirely to ethics; and, 


he taught, that virtue isthe sole thing necessa- 
ry. He’showed his, contempt of all the luxuries 
and outward comforts of life by his mean cloth- 
ing and hard fare. From his school.the Stoics 
subsequently sprung-. In one of his’ works en- 
titled Physicus, he contended for the Unity of 
the Deity. (¢Cic.,De Nat. Deor., i., 13.) [The: 
fragments’ of his writings. have been collect- 
ed and. published by Winckelmann, Axtisthenis 
Fragmenta, Turici, 1842. —2. Of! Rhodes, ‘a 
Greek historian, who‘lourished about 200:°B.C. 
He ‘wrote a history.of his own’ times, which 
has perished.] : : 
. Anrvistivs, P., tribune of the ‘plebs; B.C. 88, 
a distinguished orator, supported the party of 
Sulla, and was put to death by order of young 
Marius in 82, His daughter Antistia, was mar- 
ried to. Pompeius Magnus. 

Antistius Lasgo. Vad. Lazo. 

Antistius Vetus. Vid) Vetus. 

Anritaurus (Avritavpoc: now. Ali-Dagh), a 
chain of mountains, which strikes off northeast 
from the main chain of the ‘Taurus on the south- 
ern border of Cappadocia, in the centre of which 
district it turns to the east and runs parallel to 
the Taurus as far as the Euphrates. Its aver- 
age height exceeds that ‘of the Taurus ; and 
one, of its summits, Mount Argeus, near, Ma- 
zaca, is the, loftiest mountain of Asia Minor. 
' Anrivm (Antias: now Torre or Porto d’ Anzo), 
a very ancient, town of Latium, on a rocky. prom- 
ontory running out some distance into the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. It was fourded: by Tyrrhenians 
and Pelasgians, and in earlier and even later 
times was noted for its piracy. Although unit- 
ed by Tarquinius Superbus to the Latin League, 
it generally sided with: the Volscians against 
Rome. It was taken by the Romans in B.C. 


468, and a colofty was sent thither, but it revolt- 


ed, was taken a second time by the Romans in 
B.C. 338, was deprived of all its ships, the beaks 
of which (Rostra) served to ornament the plat- 
form of the speakers in the Roman forum, was 
forbidden to have any ships in future, and re- 
ceived another Roman colony, But it’ gradu- 
ally recovered its former importance, was allow- 
ed in course of time again to be'used as a sea- 
port, and in the latter times of the republic,and 
under the empire, became a favorite residence 
of‘many of the Roman nobles a al a 
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The Emperor Nero was born here, and in the 
remains of.his palace the celebrated Apollo Bel- 
‘vedere was found. _ Antium»possessed a cele- 
brated temple of Fortune (O Diva, gratum que 
regis. Antium,Hor.,. Carm., i., 35), of. scula- 


pius, and at the port of Ceno, a little to the east’ 


of Antium,a temple of Neptune, on which ac- 
count the place is now called Nettuno. 

ANTius Ranga. Vid. Restio. 

ANTONIA. 
Antonius and Octavia, wife ‘of I. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, the 
father of the Emperor. Néro. 


younger sister of the preceding, wife of Drusus, 
the brother of the Emperor Tiberius, and mother 
of Germanicus, the father of the Emperor Oalig- 
-ula, of Livia or Livilla, and of the Emperor Clau- 
dius. She died A.D. "38, soon, after the’ accés- 
sion of her grandson Caligula. 
brated for her beauty, virtue, and -chastity.— 
8. Daughter of the Emperor Claudius, married 
first to. Pompeius’ Magnus, and afterward to 
Faustus Sulla. ‘Nero wished to marry her after 
the death of his wife Poppea, A.D. 66; and on 
her refusal he caused her to be put to death on 
a charge of treason. 

VANTONEA Turrisj a castle on a rock at the 
northwest corner of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
which commanded both the temple and the city. 
It was at first called Baris: Herod the Great 
changed itsmame in honor of Marcus Antonius. 
It. contained the residence of the Broguraior 
Judee. 

ANTONINI Inwerinium, ‘the title of an extant 
work, which is a very valuable itinerary of the 
whole Roman empire, in which both the prin- 


cipal and the cross-roads are described:by a list. 


of all the places and stations upon them, the 
distances from place-to place being given in 
Roman miles. It is usually. attributed to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, but it ap- 
pears to have been commenced by order, of 
Julius Caesar, and to have been completed in the 
reign of” Augustus, though it.is probable: that 
it received important additions and revision 
under one or both of the Antonines.—Editions : 
By Wesseling, Amst., 1735 ; by Patthey and 
Pinder, Berlin; 1848. 

ANTONINOPOLIS (ikauaieinbeoaies Seige -anus), 
a city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and 
Dara, afterward Maximianopolis, and. afterward 
Constantia. 


Antoninus, M. Avritivs. Vid. Aurettus, M. 


ANroONiNUS Pius, Roman emperor, A.D. 138-: 


161. His.name in the early part of his life, at 
full length, was Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boionius 
Arrius Antoninus. His paternal ancestors came 
from Nemausus (now: NVismés) in Gaul; but An- 
toninus himself was born near Lanuvium, Sep- 
tember 19th, A.D. 86. From an early’ age he 
gave promise of his future worth.- In 120 he 
was consul, and subsequently proconsul of the 

_ province of Asia: on his return to Rome, he 
lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with 
Hadrian, who adopted him on February 25th, 
138. Henceforward whe bore the name of T. 
Aslius Hadrianus Antoninus. Cesar; and on the 
death of Hadrian, July 24, 138, he ascended ‘the 
throne.” The Senate conferred upon him the 
title es or the dutifully affectionate, because 
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1. Major, elder daughter ‘of M.: 


Tacitus calls: 
this Antonia the younger daughter.—2? Minor, 


She was cele: | 


ANTONIUS. c 


he persuaded them to- grant to his father Ha- 
drian the apotheosis and the other honors usual- 
ly paid to deceased emperors, which. they had 
at first refused to’ bestow upon Hadrian. — ‘The 
reign of Antoninus is almost a blank in history 
—a blank caused by the suspension for a time 
of war, violence, and crime. - He was one of 
the best princes’ that ever mounted a throne, 

and all his thoughts and energies were dedi- 
cated: to the happiness of his people. No at- 
tempt was made to achieve new conquests, and- 
various insurrections among the Germans, Da- 
cians, Jews, Moors, Egyptians, and. Britons, 
were easily quelled by his legates. In all the 
relations of private life the character of Anto- 
ninus was without reproach. He*was. faithful 
to his wife Faustina, notwithstanding her profli- 
gate life, and after her death loaded her memory 
with honors. He died at Lorium, Mareh. 7th, 

161, in his seventy-fifth year. He. was suc- 
ceeded by Marcus Aurelius, whom behad adopt- 
ed, when he himself was adopted by Hadrian, 
and to whom he gave his daughter Faustina 
in marriage. 

Antoninus -Liperitis, a Greek gr ammarian, 
probably Jived in the reign of the Antonines, 
about A.D. 147, and wrote-a work on. Meta- 
morphoses (Merapoppdcewr ovvayoyn) in forty- 
one chapters, which is extant.—Editions : By 
Verheyk, Lugd. Bat., 1774; by Koch, .Lips., 


1832; by Westermann, in his Mythographi, 
Brunsy.; 1843. — 
. Antonius. 1. M., the orator, born B.C. 143 ; 


questor in 113; pretor in 104, when he fonght 
against the’ pirates in Cilicia; consul in 99 ; and: 
censor in 97.. He belonged to Sulla’s party, and 
was put to death by Marius and.Cinna when 
they entered Rome, in 87 :~his head was cut off 
and’ placed on: the Rostra. Cicero mentions 
him and L. Crassus as the most distinguished 
orators of their age; and he is introduced as 
one of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore:—2. 
M., surnamed Crerticus, elder.son of the erator, 
and father of the triumvir, was pretor in 75, 

and received the command of the fleet and all : 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, in order to clear 

the sea of pirates; but he did not succeed in 


‘his object, and:used his power to plunder. the 


provinces. He died shortly afterward in Crete, 
and »was called Creticus in derision. —3. C., 

younger son of the orator, and uncle of the tri: 
umvyir, was expelled the Senate in 70, and was 
the colleague’ of Cicero in the pretorship (65) 
and consulship (63).- He was one of Catitine’s 
conspirators, but deserted the latter-by Cicero’s 
promising him the province.efMacedonia. He 
had to lead an army against Catiline; but, un- 
willing to fight against his’ former friend, he 
gave the command on the day of battle to his 
legate, M.'Petreius. At the conclusion of the 
war, Antony. went into his province, which he 


| plundered » shamefully ; and on his return to 


Rome in 59, was accused both of taking part in 
Catiline’s conspiracy and of extortion in his, 


‘province. — He was defended by Cicero, but was 


condemned, and retired tothe Island of Cephal- ° 
lenia. He was subsequently recalled, protably 
by Cesar, and was in Rome at the beginning of 


A4.—4: M., the Trrumvir, was son of No. 2, “and 


Julia, the sister of L. Julius Cesar, Consul in 
64, and was born about 83°B.C. His father 
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died. while ‘the was. still young, and: he was: 


brought up by Cornelius Lentulus, who married 
his mother Julia, and who was put.to death by 
‘Cicero in 63 as one of Catiline’s conspirators ; 
whence he became a personal enemy of Cicero. 
Antony indulged in his earliest youth in every 
kind of dissipation, and his affairs soon became 
deeply involved. . In 58 he went'to Syria, where 
he served with distinction under- A. Gabinius. 
He took ‘part in the campaigns against Aristo- 


bulus in’ Palestine (57, 56), and in the restora-, 


tion of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt in 55. © In. 54 
he went to Cesar in Gaul, and by: the influence 
of the latter was elected questor, “As questor 
(52) he returned to Gaul, and served under 
Cesar for the next two years (52,51). He re- 
turned to Rome in 50, and became one, of the 
most active partisans of Cesar.. He was trib- 
une of the plebs in 49, and in January fled to 
Cesar’s camp in Cisalpine Gaul, after putting 
his veto upon the decree of the Senate which 
deprived Cesar of his command. He accom- 


panied Caesar in his victorious march into Italy, 


and was left by Cesar in the command of Italy, 


- while the latter carried on ‘the war in Spain. 


In 48 Antony was present at the battle of Phar- 
salia, where he.commanded the left wing; and 
_ In 47-he was, again left in the command of Italy 
during Casar’s’ absence in Africa.. Th 44 he 
was:.consul with Cesar, when. he offered him 
the kingly diadem at the festival of the Luper- 
calia. After Czsar’s murder on the 15th of 
March, Antony endeavored to succeed to his 
power. He therefore used’ every means to ap- 
pear as his representative ; he pronounced the 
speech over Cesar’s..body and read his will-to 


the people; and he also obtained the papers and | 


private property of Cesar. But he found a new 
and unexpected rival in young Octavianus, the 
adopted son. and great-nephew of the dictator, 
who came from Apollonia to Rome, assumed 
the name of Cesar, and at first joined the Sen- 
ate in order to crush Antony. Toward the end 


', of the year Antony proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, 


which had been previously granted him by the 
Senate; but Dec. Brutus refused to surrender 
the province to Antony and threw himself into 
Mutina, where he was besieged by -Antony: 
The Senate approved of the conduct of Brutus, 
declared Antony a public, enemy, and intrasted 
the conduct of the war against him to Octavi- 
anus. Antony was defeated at the battle of 
Mutifia, in April, 43, and was obliged to cross 
._ the Alps. . Both the consuls, however, had 
fallen, and the Senate now began to show their 
jealousy of Octavianus. Meantime Antony was 
joined by Lepidus with a powerful army : Oc- 
tavianus beeame reconciled to Antony ; and it 
was agreed that the government of the state 
should be vested in Antony, Octavianus, and 
Lepidus, under the title of Triwmviri Reipublice 
Constituende, for the next five years.. The 
mutual friends of each were proscribed, and in 
the numerous executions that followed, Cicero, 
who hadattacked Antony in the most unmeas- 
ured. manner. in his Philippic Orations, fell a 
victim to Antony. In 42 Antony and Octavia- 
nus crushéd the- republican party by the battle 
of Philippi, in which Brutus and. Cassius fell. 
Antony then went to Asia, which he had re- 


ceived as ‘his’ share of the Roman world: In 


‘gation of Fulvia, his brother’s wife. 


ANTONIUS PRIMUS. 
Cilicia he met with Cleopatra,.and followed her 


to Egypt, a’ captive to-her charms. ‘In 41 Ful-. 


via, the wife of Antony, and his brother Ui. An- 
tonius, made-war upon Octavianus in Italy. 
Antony prepared to support his relatives, but 
the war was brought to a close at the beginning 
of 40, before Antony could reach Italy. The 


opportune death of Fulvia facilitated the recon- ' 
ciliation of Antony and Octavianus, which was. 

cemented by Antony marrying Octavia, the . 
sister of Octavianus. Antony remained in Italy . 


till 39, when the. triumvirs’ concluded a peace 
with Sext. Pompey, and he afterward went to 
his-provinces in the East. In this year-and the 
following, Ventidius, the lieuténant of Antony, 
defeated the Parthians: In 37 Antony crossed 
over: to Italy, when the triumvirate was re- 
newed for five years. He then returned to the 
East, and. shortly afterward sent Octavia back 
to her brother, and surrendered himself entirely 
to the charms of Cleopatra. In 36 he invaded 
Parthia,.but he lost a great number of his troops, 
and was obliged to retreat. ‘He was more suc- 
cessful in his. invasion of Armenia in 34, for hé 
obtained possession of the person of Artavasdes, 
the Armenian king, and-carried him to Alexan- 
drea.- Antony now laid’aside entirely the char- 
acter of a Roman, citizen, and.assumed-the pomp 
and ceremony,of ari Eastern despot. His con- 
duct, and the unbounded_influence which Cleo- 
patra had aequited over him, alienated many of 
his friends and supporters; and Octavianus 
thought that the time had now come for crush- 


| ing his rival. ‘The contest was decided by the 
| memorable sea-fight -off Actium, September 2d, 


31, in which. Antony’s fleet was completely de-, 
feated: Antony, accompanied by Cleopatra, fled 
to Alexandrea, where he put an end to his own 
life in the following year (30), when Octavianus 
appeared before the city.—5. C., brother’of the 
triumvir, was pretor in Macedonia, B.C. 44, 
fell into. the hands of Marcus Brutus in 43, and 
was put to death by Brutus in 42, to revenge 
the murder of Cicero.—6. L.., youngest brother 
of the triumvir,; was consul in-41, when he en- 
gaged ‘in war against Octavianus .at the insti- 
He was 
unable to resist Octavianus, and threw himself 
into the town of Perusia, which he was obliged 
to. surrender in the following year; hence the 
war is-usually called that of Perusia. His life 
was spared, and he was afterward appointed by 
Octavianus: to the command of Iberia.. Cicero 
draws a frightful picture of Lucius’s character. 
He calls him a gladiator and a robber, and heaps 


upon him every term, of reproach and contempt. b 


Much of this is of course exaggeration.—7, -M., 
called by the Greek writers Antyllus, which is 
probably .only a corrupt form of Antonillus 
(young Antonius), elder son of the triumvir by 


Fulvia, Was exeeuted by order. of Octavianus, ° 


after the death of his father in B.C. 30.—8._Iv- 
LUs, younger son of the triumvir by Fulvia, was 
brought up by his step-mother Octavia at Rome, 
and received, great marks of favor from Augus- 
tus. He was consul in B.C. 10, but was put to 
death.in 2, in consequence of his adulterous in- 


‘tercourse with Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 


Awnronius Fevix. Vid. Fenix. 
Antonius Musa. . Vid. Musa. 
Antonius Primus. Vid. Primus. 
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Antron (‘Avrpdy and of ’Avtpdvec: ’Avtpé- 
vioc: now Fano), a town in Phthiotis in Thes- 
saly, at the entrance of the Sinus Maliacus. 

AnTuNNacUM (now Andernach), a town of the 
Ubii on the Rhine. \ re Nae 

Anists ("Avov6ic), an Egyptian divinity, wor- 
shipped in the form of a human being with a 
dog’s head. He was originally worshipped sim- 
ply as the representative of the dog, which ani- 
mal, like the cat, was sacred in Egypt; but his 


worship was subsequently mixed up with other | 


religious systems, and Anubis thus assumed.a 
symbolical er astronomical character, at least 
withthe learned. His worship prevailed through- 
out Egypt, but, he was most honored at Cynopo- 
lis'in Middle Egypt. Later myths relate that 
Anubis was the son of, Osiris and Nephthys, 
born after the death of his father ; and that Isis 


brought him up, and made him her guard ‘and’ 


companion, who thus performed to her the. same 
service that dogs perform tomen. In the tem> 
ples of Egypt Anubis seems to have been rep- 
resented as the guard of other gods, and ‘the 
place in the, front of a temple was: particularly 
sacred to him. _ The Greeks identified him with 
their own Hermes,-and thus speak of Hermanu- 
bis in the same manner as. of Zeus Ammon. 
His worship was introduced ‘at Rome toward 
the end of the republic, and, under the empire, 
spread very widely both in Greece and at Rome. 
Awnxur. Vid. Tarraciwa. 7 

,[Anxvr, an ally of Turnus in Italy, wounded 
by, AEneas. ] ; i 
Anxtrus, an Italian divinity, who was wor- 


shipped.in a grove near Anxur (Tarracina), to- 


gether with Feronia... He was regarded as:a 
youthful Jupiter, ‘and Feronia as Juno. .On 
coins his name appears as Axur or Anxur. 
Anysts (Avvgic), an ancient king of Egypt, 
in whose reign Egypt.was invaded. by the Asthi- 
opians under their king, Sabaco. 
AnYrE (Aviry), of Tegea, the authoress of 
several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, flour- 
ished about B.C. 300, [a date which some writ- 
‘ers, On mere conjecture, have changed to. 700 
B.C.] The epigrams are for the most part in 
_the style of the ancient Doric choral songs. _ ‘ 
_ Any¥tus (Avvtoc), a wealthy Athenian, son 
of Anthemion, the most influential and formida- 
ble of the aceusers of Socrates, B.C. 399 (hence 
Socrates is called Anyti reus, Hor.,+Sat., ii., 4 
3). .He was a leading man of the democratic- 
al party, and took an active. part, along with 
Thrasybulus, inthe overthrow of the Thirty 
Tyrants. The Athenians, having repented of 
their ‘condemnation of Socrates, sent Anytus 
into banishment. afm 
[Aapx (’Ao.d7), one of the three oldest Muses, 


‘whose worship was introduced into Beotia by 


the Aloide.] ; 

Aon (‘Aoy), son of Neptune, and‘an ancient 
Beeotian hero, from whom the Aones, an ancient 
race in Beotia, were beli¢ved to have derived 
their name. Adnia was the name of the part 
of Beotia ‘near Phocis, in which were Mount 
Helicon and the fountain Aganippe (Aonia aque, 
Oy., Fast., iii, 456). The Muses are also:called 
Aonides, since they frequented Helicon and the 
fountain of Aganippe. . (Ov., Met., v., 333.) 

Aonives. Vid. Aon. | 

fAcENee (“Aopvog), a city- of Bactria, next to 


4ants of the neighboring Celene. 


> 
las of the greatest cities of Asia within the 


APELLA. 
| Bactra in importance, having a strong and lofty 
‘Wilson regards the name as of Sanscrit’origin 


or ** stockade:”—2. A mountain fastness of In- 
dia on this side of the Indus, between the 
Cophen and Indus, to which. the inhabitants of 
Bazira fled from before Alexander. } 

Aorsti (“Aopoor) or Avorsr, a powerful people 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, who appear to. have had 
their original settlements on‘the northeast of 


Palus Meotis (now Sea of Azof) and the Cas- 
pian, to the southeast of the River Tanais (now 
Don); whence they spread far into European Sar- 
matia. They carried on a considerable ‘traffic 
in Babylonian merchandise, which they fetched 
on camels out of Media and Armenia. ,° 

Viussa, or Yovussa), the, principal river of the 
Greek part of Illyricum, rises in Mount Lacmon, 


Ionian Sea near Apollonia. , 
[Arama (’Ardya or ’Ardyn), wife of Seleucus 
Nicator, and mother of Antiochus Soter.] 
Apkmma or -1a (Amdueta: ’Atrajtetc, Apaméus, 
-enus, -ensis), the name of several Asiatic cities, 
three of which were founded by Seléucus L-Ni- 


Syrian province Apamene, and, under the Ro- 
mans, of Syria Secunda; was built by Seleucus 


| Nicator on the site of the older city of Penna,” 


ina very strong position on the River Orontes 
or Axius, the citadel being on the left (west) 
bank of the river, and the city on the right. It, 
was surrounded by rich pastures, in which Se- 
leucus kept a splendid stud of horses and.five 
hundred elephants.—2. In Osroiye in Mesopo- 
tamia (now Balasir), a town built by Seleucus 
Nicator on the east bank of the Euphrates,-op- 
posite to Znvema, with which it was connected 
by a bridge, commanded’by a eastle, ealled Se- 
leucia. In Pliny’s time (A.D. 77) it was only 
a ruin.—3. A. Creorus.or ap Mmanprum (’A. 9 
Kibwrde, or mpdc Maiaydpov), a great city of 


fluence with'the Marsyas. It was built by An- 
tiochus I. Soter, who named it in’honor of his 
mother Apama, and peopled it with the inhabit- 
Tt became 


Euphrates ; and, under the Romans, it was the 
seat of a Conventus Juridicus. 
ing country, watered by the Meander and its 
tributaries, was called Apaména Regio.—4. A. 
| Myriion, in Bithynia. Vid. Myrira.—5. A 
town built by Antiochus Soter; in the district 


the Tigris with the Royal Canal which eonnect- 
ed the Tigris with the Euphrates, and at the 


which was formed by this canal and the two 
rivers.—6. A. Mesenes (now Koraa), in Baby- 
lonia, at the south point of the same Island of 
Mesene, and at the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates.—7. A. Ruactana (A. nh. mpog ‘Pa- 
yaic), a Greek -city in the distriet of Choarene 
in Parthia (formerly in Media), south of the 
Caspian Gates. ! 
[ArELL4, a very common name of Roman 


citadel, but taken by Alexander the Great. ° 


(from Awarana),’and meaning ‘an inclosure’ | 


the Caspian, but are chiefly found between the. 


Aéus or Alas (AGo¢g or Aliac: now Viosa, ° 


the northern part of Pindus, and flows into the 


cator, and naméd in honor ofhis wife Apama. 1. ~ 
A. sp Oronrem (now Famiah), the capital of the - 


‘Phrygia, on the Meander, close above its con- 


The surround. . 


of Assyria called Sittacene, at the junction of | 


northern extremity of the island called Mesene, 


APELLES. 


freedmen: the Jews in Rome, mostly freedmen, 
dwelt on the further side of the Tiber, and were 
regarded as superstitious ; -hence Apella came to. 
be used, proverbiallysfor. a_superstitious person. 
(Credat Judeus: Apella, Hor., Sa., i.,°5, 100. ] 
APELLES: CAmedAnec), the most celebrated of 
- Grecian” painters, was born, most, probably, at | 
Colophon in Tonia, though’some ancient writers 
call him a Coan, and others an Ephesian. 
was the contemporary and friend of Alexander 
the Great (B.C. 336-323), whom -he probably 
accompanied to Asia, and.who entertained ‘so 
high an opinion of him, that he was the only 


person whom Alexander would permit to take |’ 


his portrait. After Alexander’s death he ap- 
pears to havé travelled through the western 
parts of Asia. Being driven by a storm. to 
Alexandrea, after the assumption of the regal 
title by Ptolemy (B.C. 306), whose favor he had 


not gained while he was ‘with’ Alexander, his,| 
rivals laid a plot to ruin him, which-he defeated | 


by an ingenious use of his skill in drawing. We 
are not told when or where he died. Through- 
out his life Apelles labored. to improve himself, 
especially in drawing, which he never spent a 
day without praeticing. Hence ‘the proverb 
Nulla dies sine linea. A list of his works. is 
given by Pliny (xxxv., 36). They are for the 
most. part single figures,-or groups of a very few. 
figures. ~ Of his portraits the most’ celebrated 
was that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt ; 

butithe most admired of all ‘his pictures was the 
“Venus Anadyomene” (7 avadoouevn *AgpoditTn), 
or Venus rising out of the sea. \The goddess 
was wringing her hair, and the falling drops of 


water formed a transparent silver veil around | 


her form. He commenced,another picture of 
Venus, which he intended. should. surpass the: 
Venus Anadyomene, but which he left unfinish- 
ed at his nn! 

APELLICON Chek dence) of Teos, a Pavna: 
tetic philosopher and great collector of books. 
His valuable library at Athens, containing the | 
autographs of Aristotle’s works, was carried to 
Rome by Sulla (B.C. 83): Apellicon: hee died 
just. before. 

Apexninus Mons (6 Anévurvoc and ro” Awév- 
yivov dpoc, probably from the Celtic Pen, “a 
height"), the Apennines, a chain of mountains 
which runs throughout Italy from north to south, 
and forms the backbone of the peninsula. > It-is 
a continuation of the Maritime Alps (vid: ALPrs), 

’ begins near Genua, and ends at the Sicilian Sea, 
and threughout its whole course sends off nu- 
merous branches. in all directions. It rises to 
its greatest height in the country of the Sabines, 
where one of-its points (now Monte. Corno) is 
‘9521 feet above the sea; and further south, at 
the boundaries of Samnium, Apulia, and Lu- 
eania, it divides into two’ main branches, one 
of which runs east through Apulia and Calabria, 
and terminates at the Salentine promontory, 
and the other west, through Bruttium, termina- 
ting apparently at Rhegium and the Straits of 
Messina, but in reality centinued ‘throughout 
Sicily. The greater part’ of the Apennines is 
composed of limestone, abounding: i in numerous 
eaverns and recesses, which, in ancient as well 
as modérn times, were the resort of numerous 
robbers : the highest points- of the mountains 

‘ are covered with snow, even during most of the 


He‘, 
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summer 1. (nbvadi Pe “se attollens Apenninus, 
Virg.,. din., xii.,, 703). 

“APER, M., a Roman orator ‘and a-native of 
Gaul, rose by his eloquence to the rank of ques- | 
tor, tribune, and = “preetor, successively. He is 
one of the speakers in the Dialogue De Or abc 1- 
bus, attributed to Tacitus. r 

Apgr,-Arrtus, pretorian preteen and son-in- 
law .of thé. Emperor Numerian, whom ‘he was 
said to have murdered: he was himself put to 
death by Diocletian on his accession in A.D. 284. 

APERANTIA, a-town’ and district of A°tolia, 
near the-Achelous, inhabited by the Aperantii: 

[Aperopia (?Areponia: now Dhoko or Belle 
Poulo), a small island i in the Argolic | Gulf, near 
-Hydrea.]- 

APESAS CAréoar: now Fuka 2), a mountain © 
on the borders of Phliasia and Argolis,.with a 
temple of Jupiter (Zeus), who was hence called 
Apesantius, and to ho Perseus here first sac- 
rificed. 

Apuxea'(Ta “Agaxa: now Afka 2), a aan ia 
Cele-Syria, between. Helopolis and Byblus, 
celebrated for the worship and oracle of Venus 
(Aphrodite) Aphacitis (’ Agdkiric). 

Apuireus (’Adapedc), son of. the Messenian 
king Perieres and. Gorgophone, and founder of 
the town of Arene in Messenia; which he ealled 
after his wife. His two sons, Idas and Lynceus, - 
the Apharetide (Apharéta pr oles; Ov., Met., viii.,. 
304), are celebrated for their fight w ith the Dios. 
| euri, which is’ described by Pindar. (Nem.?*X., 
111.)—[2. Son of Caletor, slain by Asneas before 
Troy.—3. ‘A centaur, whose arm was crushed 
by Theseus-with the trunk of an oak at the nup- 
tials of Pirithous.J—4.-An Athenian orator and 
tragic poet, flourished B.C. 369-342. After the 
death of his father, his mother married thé ora- 
tor Isocrates, who adopted.Aphareus as his son. 
He wrote thirty-five or thirty-seven enews 
and gained four prizes. , 

: Apuit CAdgérac and 7A géraiy Wn osreiag 
[now Fétio?]), a sea-port*and promontory of 
‘Thessaly, at the entrance of the Sinus Malia- 
cus, from which the ship’ Argo is said to have, 
sailed. 

‘APHIDAS CAgeidute), son: of Areks,; obtained 
from his father Tegea and the surrounding ter- 
ritory. ~ He had.a son, Aleus:——[2. Son of Poly- 
pemon, for whom Ulysses, on his return to Itha- 
ca, passed himself off to Eumzus.—3. A cen- 
taur, slain by. Theseus at; the nuptials of Pir 
thous.] > — 

Apuipna (“Adidva, and-"Adidvat: ’Agudvaioc), 
an Attic demus not far from Decelea, originally 
belonged to the tribe Aantis, afterward to Leon- 
tis, and last to Hadrianis. It was in ancient 
times one of the twelve towns and districts into 
which Cecrops is said to have divided Attica : 
in it Theseus concealed Helen, but her brothers,’ 
| Castor and Pollux, took the place and rescued 
their sister. 

{Apuipnus, one of the Gomapaniees of. fEneas, * 
slain by Turnus. } 

Aprrdvistas ("Adpodiorde » Ver Aph- ~ 
rodisiensis), the name of several places famous 
for the worship of Aphrodite (Venus). }. A. 
Cartm.(now Gheira, ruins), on the site of-an 
old town of the Leleges, named Nindé : under 
the Romans a free city and asylum,-and a flour- 
ishing schvol of art.—2. Veneris Opribum (now * 
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Porto. Cavaliere), a town, harbor, and island on 
the coast of Cilicia, opposite to Cyprus.—3. A 
town, harbor,.and island on the coast of Cyrena- 
ica, in North Africa, —4. Vid. Gapes.—[5: (Now 
Kaisch), an-island in the Persian Gulf, on the’ 
 coast.of. Carmania, earlier called Catza.] 
(Apnropisium (Adpodictov), a town on the 
northern coast of Cyprus.—2. A village of Arca- 
dia, east of Megalopolis.—3. One of the three 
minor harbors into which the Pireus was sub- 
divided.—4. A. Promontorivm, a promontory at 
the eastern base of the Pyrenees, with a temple 
‘of Aphrodite (Venus). ] aD as ae 
Apuropire (’A@podirn), one of. the great. di- 
vinities of the Greeks, the goddess of Jove ‘and 
’ beauty. ‘In.the Ihad she. is’ represented’ as. the 
daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) and Dione, and, in 
later traditions, as a daughter of Saturn (Cronos) 
and Euonyme, or of Uranus and Hemera; but 
the poets most frequently relate-that she was 
sprung from the foam (a¢péc) ofthe sea, whence 
they derive'her name. She is commonly rep-: 
resented as the wife of Vulcan (Hephaestus) ; 
but she proved-faithless to her -husband, ‘and 
was in love with Mars (Ares), the god of war, 
to whem she bore Phobos, Deimos, Harmonia, 
, and, according to later traditions, Eros and Ans 
teros also. She also Joved the gods Bacchus 
(Dionysus); Mercury: (Hermes); and Neptune 
(Poseidon), and the mortals Anctisrs, Aponts, 
and Burrs. She surpassed all the other god- 
desses in beauty, and hence received the prize 
.of beauty from Paris,- She likewise had the 
power of granting beauty andiinvincible charms 
to others, and whoever wore her magic girdle 
immediately became an object of love and de- 
sire. . In, the vegetable ‘kingdom the myrtle, 
rose, apple, poppy, ®&¢., were sacred to her. 
‘ The-animals sacred’ to her, which are often 
mentioned as drawing her chariot or serving 
as her messengers, are the sparrow, the dove, 
the swan, the’swallow, and a bird/called iynx. 
Tne planet Venus and the’spring-month of April 
were likewise sacred to her. The ‘principal 
places of her worship in Greece were the. isl- 
ands of Cyprus.and Cythera. The sacrifices 
offered to her consisted mostly of incense ands 
garlands of flowers,-but in some places animals 
were Sacrificed to her. Respecting her festi- 
' vals, vid. Dict. of Antiqg., art. Aponta, ANAGoGTA, 
Arxropisia, Gardcocia.. Her worship was of. 
Eastern origin, and probably introduced by-the 
Pheenicians into the islands of Cyprus, Cyth- 
era, and. others, whence it spread ‘all over 
"Greece. ‘She appears to ‘have been originally 


identical with Astarte,. called by the Hebrews | 


Ashtoreth, and her connection with Adonis clear- 
ly points to Syria. »Respecting the Roman god- 
dess Venus, vid. Venus. ’ 

> ApnHropirorois (’Agpodityc w6Ac¢), the nam 

of several cities in Egypt. 1. In Lower Egypt: 
(1.) In the Nomos Leontopolites, in the Delta, 
between Arthribis and’ Leontopolis ;.(2.) (Now 
Chybin-el-Koum), in the Nomos -Prosopites, in 
the Delta, on a navigable branch. of the Nile; 
between Naucratis and Sais ; probably the same 
as Atarbechis, which isan Egyptian name of the 
same meaning’ as: the.Greek Aphroditopolis,— 
2. In Middle Egypt or Heptanomis (now Atfyh), 
a considerable city on the east.bank of the Nile ; 
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3.,In Upper Egypt, or the Thebais : (1.) Vene- 
ris Oppidum (now Tachta), a little way from 


the west bank of the Nile; the chief city of the 


Nomos Aphtoditopolites ; (2.) In the Nomos 
Hermonthites (now, Deir, northwest of Esneh), 
on the west bank of the Nile. , cia: 

. AputHontus (’AgO6vi0¢), of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, livéd about A.D. 315, and wrote the 
introduction to the study of-.rhetoric, entitled 
Progymnasmata (rpoyvpvdcpara). It was con- 
structed on the basis of the Progymnasmata of 
Hermogenes, and became’so popular that it was 
used as, the common school-book in this branch 
of education for several centuries. -On.the re- 
vival of letters it recovered its ancient. popu- 
larity, and during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was used every where, but more es- 
pecially in Germany, as‘ the text book for rhet- 
oric. ,The number of editions. and/translations’ 


‘which were published during that period is 


greater than that of any other ancient writer. 
The best edition is in Walz’s Rhetores Greci, 
vol. i. Aphthonius also wrote some Ausopic 
fables, which are extant..,- 

Apnytis (’Agiric:, now Athyto), a town in 
the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, with a cele- 
brated temple and oracle of Jupiter Ammon. 

Aria (Ania, sc. yi),,the Apian land, an -an- 
cient name: of Peloponnesus, especially Argolis, 


said to have been so called from Apis, a myth- 


ical king of Atgos... . 

-Apicata, wife of Sejanus, was divorced by 
him, A.D. 23, after'she had borne him three 
children, and put an end to her own life on the 
execution of Sejanus, 31. Rie 

Aricius, the name of three notorious gluttons. 
—1l. The*first lived ‘in the time of Sulla, and is 
said to have procured the condemnation of Ru- 
tilius Rufus, B:C. 92.2. The second and most 
renowned, M. Gabius Apicius, flourished under 
Tiberius. . [It is stated by Seneca that, after 
having’ spent upon’ his culinary dainties one 
hundred millions of sesterces (sestertiwm millies), 
upward of three millions of dollars, he beeame 
overwhelmed with debts, and was thus forced, 
for the first time, to look into his.aceounts. He 
found that he would have only ten millions of 


\ 


' sesterces (sestertzum centies), a sam somewhat 


over three hundred thousand dollars, left after 
paying his debts ;] upon which, despairing of 
being able to satisfy the cravings of hunger from 
such a pittance, he forthwith put an end to his 
life by poison. But he was not forgotten. Sun- 
dry cakes (Apicia) and sauces long kept alive 
his memory ; Apion, the grammarian, composed 
a work upon his luxurious labors, and his name 
passed into a proverb in all matters connected 
with the pleasures of the table.—3. A contem- 
porary of Trajan, sent to this emperor, when 
he was in Parthia, fresh oysters, preserved by 
a skillful process of his own. The treatise we 
now possess, bearing the title Caun Apicn de 
Opsoniis et Condimentis, sive de Re Culinaria, 
Inbri decem, is’ a sort. of Cook and Confection- 
er’s Manual, containing a multitude of receipts» 
for cookery. » It was probably compiled at a late 
period by some one who prefixed the name of 
Apicius, in order to insure the circulation of his 
book. — Editions :. By Almeloveen, Amstelod., 
1709 ; and by Bernhold, Ansbach., 1800. 


the chief city of the Nomos Aphroditopolites;—. | Apipinus (‘Amdavég, Ion. "Hxidayéc), a river: 
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‘in Thessaly, which receives the Enipeus’ near 
Pharsalus, and empties into the Peneus. 


Avr6La, a town of Latium, destroyed by Tar- | 


> 


quinius Priscus. 
Avion (‘Ariwv), a Greek grammarian, and a 
native of Oasis Magna in Egypt, studied at Alex- 


andrea, and taught ‘rhetoric ‘at Rome in the. 


Yeigns of Tiberius and Claudius. In the reign 
of Caligula he left Rome, and in A.D. 38 he was 
* sent by the. inhabitants of Alexandrea at the 
head of an embassy to Caligula to bring. forward 


complaints against the Jews. residing in. their. 


city. Apion was the author of many works, all 
of which are now lost [with-the exception of a 
few fragments].- Of these-the most celebrated 
‘were upon the Homeric poems. He is said not 


only to have made the best recension ofthe | 


-text of the poems, but to have written explana- 


tions of phrases and words in the form ofa dic- 


tionary (Agere ‘Ounpixat). He also wrote a 
work on Egypt in five books, and a work against 
the Jews, to which Josephus replied in his treat- 
ise Against Apion. pe 
Arion, Protemaus. © Vid. Protemmus, Ari- 
ON. , ; er. : 

_ » Apis (Aric). .1. Son of Phoroneus and La- 
odice, king ef Argos, from whom Peloponnesus 
was called Apia: he ruled tyrannically, and was 
killed by Thelxion and Telchis.—2. The Bull 

* of Memphis, worshipped with the greatest: rev- 

“erence as a god.among the Egyptians. . The 
_ Egyptians believed that he was the offspring of 
“a young cow, fructified’by a ray from. heaven. 

There were certain signs by which: he was rec- 

‘ ognized to. be the god. It was requisite that 
he should be quite black, have a white. square 
mark on the forehead, on his back a figure sim- 
‘ilar to that of an eagle, have two kinds of hair 
‘in his tail, and on his tongue a-knot resembling 

_ an insect ealled cantharus. When .all these 
signs were discovered; the animal was’ conse- 
crated with great pomp, and was conveyed. to 
Memphis, where he had a splendid residence, 


containing extensive walks and courts for his, 


amusement. His birth-day,-which was cele- 
brated every year, was his most solemn festival : 
it was a day of rejoicing for all Egypt. The god 
Was: allowed to live only a certain number of 
years, probably twenty-five. 
before the-expiration of that period, he, was killed 
and-buried in a sacred. well, the place of which 
was unknown except to the initiated. 
he died a natural death, he was buried publicly 
and solemnly; and as his birth filled all Egypt 
with joy and festivities, so his death threw the 
whole country into grief and mourning, The 
worship of Apis was originally nothing but. the 
simple worship of the bull; but in the course of 
time, the bull, like other animals, was regarded 
asa-symbol, and Apis is hence identified with 
Osiris or the Sun. ; ! 
Aris (Amic: now Kasser Schama?), a city 
_ of Egypt on the coast of the Mediterranean, on 
the border of the country toward Libya, about 
one hundred stadia west of Paretonium: cele- 
«brated for the worship'of the god Apis. 
fArision (‘Amuedoyr), son of Phausius, ‘slain 
by Eurypylus before Troy.—2. Son of Hippasus, 
@ leader of the Peonians, slain by Lycomedes 
before Troy.] ° ‘ 


Arovaruml ('Ar66a6.01), a place in Argolis, 


If he had not diéd - 


But if | 


| 
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on the sea, not far from Thyrea, where Danaus 
is said to have landed... _ ec 

[ApopaTura (‘Amd6a0pa: now Baja), a place 
near Sestos, where Xerxes’s bridge of boats 
efided.] 2s iy es, 

- Avopotr and Apopgora (’Arédwrou and ’Aro- 
doroé),,a people in the southeast of Atolia, be- 
tween the Evenus and Hylethus. ' 

_ Aponninaris, Sméyitus. Vid. Stpontus. 


.. [ArouuNaris, Suxpicius. * Vid. Suptcius.] 


APoLLinis Promonrorium (‘AT6AAwvog Gxpov : 
now, Cape Zibeeb or Cape Farina), a promontory 
of Zeugitana in\Northern Africa, forming the 
western point of the Gulf of Carthage! ~ 3 

[APOLLINOPOLIs ’AT6AAwvoc TALC). 1. Maena 
(mOAte meyadAn ’ArdAAwvoe: now Edfox), the cap- 
ital of the nome named after it, Apolloniates, in 
Upper Egypt, onthe west bank of the Nile. The 
people of this city, were haters and destroyers of 
the crocodile.—2. Parva CATéAAwvoe fy pixpé : 
now Kuss), a city.of Upper Egypt, on the east 
bank ofthe Nile, in the Nomos Coptites, be- 
tween Coptos and Thebes. ] c 

Apotxo. (’ArdAAwy), one of the great divini- 
ties of the Greeks, son of Jupiter (Zeus). and 
Latona (Leto), and twin-brother of Diana-(Ar- 
‘temis), was born in the Island of Delos, whither 
Latona (Leto) had fled from the. jealous Juno 
(Hera). Vid. Lero. After nine days’ labor, 
the god was born’ under a palm or olive tree at 
‘the foot of Mount Cynthus, and was fed by 
Themis with ambrosia and nectar. The pow- 
ers ascribed to Apollo are apparently of different 


kinds, but all are connected with one another, | 


and may be said to,be only ramifications of one 
and the same, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing classification. He is: 1. The god who pun- 
ishes, whence some of the’ ancients derived his 


[name from dréAAvuc, destroy. . (Aasch., Agam., 


1081.) As the: god who punishes, he is’repre- 
sented with bow and arrows, the gift of Vulcan 
(Hephestus) ; whence his epithets, éxarog, éxd- 
epyoc, éexatnbdAoc, KAvrorofo¢ and dpyvpdrosoc, 
arcitenens, &c. All. sudden deaths were: be- 
lieved to be the effect.of the arrows’of Apollo ; 
and with them he sent the plague into the camp 
of the Greeks.—2, The god who affords help and 
wards off evil. As he had the power of punish- 
ing men, so-he was also able to deliver men, if 
duly propitiated; hence his epithets, dxéovoc, 
dkéotap, dAggixaxoc, owTHp, admorpitatoc, é7T- 


KovpLoc, Latpouavric, opifer, salutifer, &c. From 


his being the god who afforded help, he is the 
father of Ausculapius, the god of the healing art, 
and was also identified in later times with 
Peéon, the god of the healing art in Homer. 
Vid. Paiton.—3. The god of prophecy. Apollo 
exercised 'this-power in his numerous oracles, 
and especially in that of Delphi. Vid. Dict. of 


‘Ant., art. OrAcuLum. .'He had also. the power 


of communicating the gift of prophecy both to 
gods and men, and-all the ancient seers and 
prophets are placed in some relationship to him. 
—4. The god of song and music. We find him 
in the Iliad (1., 603) delighting the immortal 
gods -with- his phorminx; and_ the Homeric 
bards derived their art of song either from 
Apollo or the Muses. Later traditions ascribed 
to Apollo even ‘the invention of the flute and 
lyre, while it is more commonly related that he 


| received the lyre from Mercury (Hermes). Re- 
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specting:his musical contests, vid. Marsyas, 
Mrous.—5. The god-who protects the flocks and 
cattle (vousoc. ec, from. vogd¢ or vou, a meadow 
er pasture land). .Thete are in Homer only a 
few allusions to this feature in the character of 
Apollo, but in \Jater ‘writers it assumés a very 


prominent form, and‘in the story of Apollo tend- 


ing the flocks of Admetus at Phere in Thessaly, 
the idea reaches ifs height.—6. The god who de- 


lights in the foundation of towns and the establish- 
ment of civil constitutions. Hence a town or a’ 


colony was never founded by the Greeks with- 
out consulting an oracle -of Apollo, so that in 
every case he became, as it were; their spiritual 
leader.—7. The god>of the Sun. In Homer, 
Apollo and Helios, or the Sun, are perfectly 
distinct, and his identification with the Sun, 
though almost universal among later writers, 
was the result of later speculations and of for- 
eign, chiefly Egyptian, influence. Apollo had 


¢ 


more influence upon the Greeks than any other. 


It may safely be asserted that the Greeks 
would never have beeome what they were with- 
out the-worship of Apollo: in him the brightest 
side of the Grecian mind is reflected. Respect- 
ing his festivals, oid: Dict. ‘of Ant., art. Apou- 
Lonta, THarcerid, and others., In the religion 
of the early Romans there is no trace of the 
worship of Apollo. The Romans became ac- 
quainted with this; divinity through the Greeks, 
and adopted all their notions and ideas about 
him from the-latter people. There is no doubt 
that the Romans knew of his worship ‘among 
the Greeks at. a very. early time, and. tradition 
says that. they consulted his oracle at. Delphi 
even before the expulsion of the kings. But 
the first time that we hear of his worship. at 
Rome is in B.C. 430, when, for the purpose of 
averting a plague, a temple was-raised to him, 


and-soon after dedicated by the consul, C. Julius. 


A second temple was built to him’in 350. -Dur- 
ing the second Punic war,,in 212, the ludi Apol- 
linares were instituted in his honor. -Vid. Dict. 
of Ant:, art. Lupt APOLLINARES. 
however, did not form a very prominent part in 
the religion of the Romans till the time of Au- 
gustus, who, after the battle of Actium, dedi- 
eated to him a portion of the spoils, built or em= 
bellished his temple at.Actium, and founded a 


quinquennial games at Actium. The “most 
beautiful and celebrated among the extant rep- 
resentations of Apollo are the Apollo Belvedere 
at. Rome, which was discovered in 1503 at Ret- 
tund,. and the Apollino’ at Florence. In the 
Apojio Belvedere, the god is represented’ with, 
commanding but serene majesty ; sublime in- 
tellect and physical beauty are combined in the 
most wonderful manner. ; 
ApouLocraTeEs (’AzroAAoKparne), elder son of 
Dionysius the Younger, was left by his father 
in command of the island and eitadel of Syra- 
euse, but was compelled by famine to surrender 
them to Dion, about B.C. 354. : 
Apot.opérus (AoAAdwpoc). 1. Of Ampuyp- 
ouis, Cne of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, was intrusted in B.C. 331, together with 
Menes, With the administration of Babylon and 


of all the satrapies as far as Cilicia.—2. Tyrant | 


of Cassanprea (formerly Potidga); in the pen- 


insula of Pallene, obtained the supréme power, town in Bithynia, on. the 
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. new one at Rome on the Palatine, and instituted 
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in B.C. 379, and.exercised it with the utmost 
cruelty. He was conquered and put to death 
by Antigonus Gonatas. —3. Of Carysrtus, a 
comic poet, probably lived B.C. 300-260, and 
was one‘of the most distinguished of the poets 
of the new Attic comedy. -It was from him that 
‘Terencestook his Hecyra and Phormio.—4. Of 
Geva in Sicily, a-comic poet and a, contempo- 
‘rary of Menandey, lived B.C. 3402290. He. is 
frequently confounded with Apollodorus of Ca- 
rystus.—5:.A’ Grammarian of Athens, son of 
Asclepiades, and pupil‘of Aristarchus and Pane- 
tius, flourished about B.C. 140. He wrote-a 
great. number of works, all of which have per- 
ished with the exception of his Bzbliotheca. 
This work consists of three books, and is by 
far the’ best among the extant works of the kind. 
“It contains a well-arranged account of the my- 
thology and the heroic age of Greece : it begins 
-with the origin of the gods,and goes down to 
the time of. Theseus, when the work suddenly 
breaks off: — Editions : By 
1803, 2d ed.; by Clavier, Paris, 1805, with a 
_ French translation ; and by Westermann.in the 
Mythographi, Brunswick, 1843. Of the many 
other works of Apollodorus, one of the most im- 
portant was_a chronicle in iambic verses, com- 
prising the History of one thousand. and forty 
| years, from the destruction of Troy (1184) down 


Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Apolloniain 
his advanced age, and had as a pupil the young 
Octavius, afterward the Emperor Augustus.—7. 
A painter of Athens, flourished about B.C. 408, 
with whom.commenced a new period in the his- 
tory of the art’ He made a-great advance ‘in 
‘coloring, and invented chiaroscuro.—8. An ar- 
chitect of Damascus, lived under Trajan and 
Hadrian, by the latter of whom he was put to 
death —[9. Of PHaterum, one of the intimate 
friends of Socrates, and who was present at his 
death.—10, Of Lemnos, a writer/on agriculture 
previous to the time of Aristotle:] ' 
APouionia (’AmoAAwvia :’AroAAwvidtnc). 1. 
(Now Pollina or Pollona), an important town in 
Illyria or New Epirus, not far from the mouth 
of the Aous, and sixty stadia from the sea. It 
was-founded by the Corinthians and Coreyre- 
ans, and was equally celebrated asa place of 
commerce and-of learning ; many distinguish- 
ed Romans, among others the young Octavius, 
afterward the Emperor Augustus, pursued their 
‘studies here. Persons travelling from Italy to 
Greece and the East, usually landed either at 
Apollonia or Dyrrhachium; and the Via Egnatia, 
the great high road'to the Rast, commenced at 
Apollonia, or;-aceording to others, at Dyrrha- 
chium. ( 
a town in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, be- 
tween Thessalonica and Amphipolis, and south 
of the Lake of Bolbe.—3. (Now Sizeboli), a 
town in Thrace on the Black Sea, with two 
harbors, a colony of Miletus, afterward called 
Sozopolis, whence its modern name : it had a 
celebrated temple of Apollo, fram which Lucul- 
lus carried away a colossus of this god, and 
erected it on the Capitol at. Rome.—4, A castle 
or fortified town of the Locri Ozole, near Nau- 
pactus.—5. A town in Sicily, on the northern 
coast, of uncertain site—6. (Now Abullionte), a 
Lake. Apolloniatis, 


Vid: Eenatia Via.—2. (Now Polina), 


Heyne, Gottingen, ~ 


to his own time, B.C. 143.—6. Of Pereamus, a“ 


~ 


. however, by his agents. in Olynthus,’ procured 


‘the. greatest of. all. grammarians. 


APOLLONIATIS. 


fhrough which-the River Rhyndacus flows.—7. 
A town on the borders of Mysia and Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus’and Sariis:x—8..A town in 
Palestina, between Cesaréa and Joppa.—9. A 
town in Assyria, in the district of Apolloniatis, 
through which the Delas or Durus (now Diala) 
flows.—10. (Now. Marza Susa), a town in. Cy-) 
renaica; and the harbor- of ‘Cyrene, one of the. 
five towns of the Pentapolis in Libya: it was 
the birth-place of Eratosthenes. : f 
{Apottoniitis. _ Vid. Assyria, 1.] 
[APoLLoNnipas ( ArrdAAwvidac), a Greek poet, 
under whose name there.are thirty-one pieces’ 
extant in the Greek, Anthology, He flourished 
under Augustus and Tiberius. ] . 
‘[ApoLtonipgs (’AroAAwvidne, Dor. "A rod Rwv- 
idac). 1. Commander of the -cavalty in Olyn- 
thus, who opposed Philip of Macedon, and pre- 
vented. the surrender of the town to.him. Philip, 


his banishment.—%. A. Beotian officer in. the’ 
army of Cyrus the Younger, who was, after the 
death of Cyrus, deprived of this office, and. de- 
graded to a menial condition. —3. Of Cutos, ' 
who betrayed: Chios ‘to the. Persian general 
Memnon, during Alexander’s eastern -expedi- 
tiony:,he was afterward taken, and put in con- 
finement.—4. A Stoic philosopher, friend of the 
younger Cato, with whorn he conversed on the 
allowableness of suicide before committing that 
act at Utica—5. A Greek physician and sur- 
geon, born at Cos, obtained reputation and hon- 
or at the Persian court under Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus. He became engaged ina disreputa- 
ble attempt, and was put to death by, torture.] 

ApoLtonis (’AoAAwvic), a-city in Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus.and Sardis, named after Apol- 
lonis, the, mother of King’ Eumenes. It was 
one of the twelve cities of Asia which, were.. 
destroyed by an’ earthquake in the reign of Ti- 
berius (A.D. 17). 

APOLLONiUS CAroAAavi0c), 1, Of a aicor 
in Caria, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes 
about B.C. 100. “He was a very distinguished 
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Adyov. uepSv, “De Cencimactintes Orationis,” or 
‘“ De Ordinatione sive Constructione Dictio- 
num,” in ,four books. edited by Fr. Sylburg,’ 
Frankf, 1590, and by I. Bekker, Berlin,’ 1817. 
2. lan var rewilbe; “De Pronomine ;” edite 
by I. Bekker; Berlin, 1814.. 3. Tepi ourdéquer, 
‘De Covjunctionibus,” and, 4. epi éxippnudtov, 
‘“ De Adverbiis,” printed in Bekker’s-Anecdot., 
ii.,.p. 477, &e. Among the works ascribed to 
Apolionius by Suidas there is one, wep) katewevo- 
Lévne ioropiac, on fictitious or forged histories : 
this has been erroneously supposed to be the 
same as the extant work ‘Ioropia: Savuaciat, 
which purports: to be written: by an ‘Apollonius 
(published * by: Westermann, Paradoxographi, - 
Brunswick, 1839); but-it is now admitted that’ 
the latter: work was written by2an Apollonius 
who is otherwise unknown.—5. Pere aus, from 
Perga in Pamphylia, one’ of the greatest mathe-, 
maticians of antiquity; commonly, called. the 
‘“‘ Great Geometer,” was.educated at Alexan- 
drea under the successors of Euclid, and flour- 
ished about B.C. 250-220. His most. important 
work was a freatise on Conic Sections in eight 
books, of which the first: four, with the comn- 
mentary of Eutocius, aré extant in Greek ; and 
all but the eighth in_Arabic. “ We have also in-: 
troductory lemmata to all the eight by Pappus. 
Edited by Halley, ‘‘ Apoll Perg. Conic. lib. viii.,” 
&c., Oxon., 1710, fol.: The eighth book is:a 
| conjectural ‘restoration founded on the introduc- 
tory lemmata of Pappus.—6. Ruoptus, a poet 
and, grammarian, son of Silleus or: Hleus, and 
Rhode, was born at Alexandrea, or, according 
to one statement, ‘at Naucratis, and flourished 
in thé reigns of Ptolemy Philopator and'Ptolemy 
Epiphanes (B.C. 222-181). In his youth he was 
instructed by: Callimachus ; but they afterward 
became bitter enemies. Their tastes were en- 
tirely different ; for Apollonius admired andi imi- 
tated the ‘simplicity: of the ancient epic poets,.: 
and disliked and despised the artificial and learn- 
ed poetry of Callimachus. When Apollonius 
read at Alexandrea his poem on the Argonautic 


teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule.and de- | expedition (Argonautica),-it did not meet with 


spise philosophy. - He was surnamed 6 Matakoc,: 
and must. be distinguished from the following. 
—2. Of ALABANDA, ‘surnamed Moto, likewise « a! 
rhetorician, taught rhetoric: at Rhodes, and also 
distinguished himself as a pleader.in the courts 
of justice. In B.C. 81, when Sulla was dicta- 
tor, Apollonius came to. Rome as ambassador 
of the Rhodians, on. which occasion Cicero 
heard him ;. Cicero also received instruction’ 
from Apollonius at Rhodes a few years later.— 
3. Son of Arcursutus, a grammarian of Alex- 
andrea, in the first century of the Christian era, 
and a pupil of Didymus. He wrote an Homeric 
Lexicon, which is still extant, and, though much: 
interpolated, is a work of great value.—Edi- 
tions: By Villoison, Paris, 1773; by H. Tollius, 
Lugd. Bat., 1788; and by Bekker, Berlin, 1833. 
pe ‘Surnamed Dyscot us, “the ill-tempered,” 
a grammarian at Alexandrea, in the reigns of 
Hadrian and Antoninus. Pius (A.D.-117-161), 
taught at Rome as well as Alexandrea. . He 
and his son Herop1anus are called by Priscian 
Apollonius 
was. the first who reduced grammar to any 
thing like a system. Of his numerous works 
only four are extant. . 1. Iept- ovptdsewe rod | 


the approbation of the audience: he! attributed 
its failureto the intrigues of Callimachus, and 
revenged himself by writing a bitter ‘epigram 
on Callimachus,which is still extant. (Anth. 
Grac., XL, 275.) Callimachus, in return, attack- 
ed Apollonius in his bis, which was imitated by 
Ovid in a poem’of the samé name. Apollonius 
now left Alexandrea and went to Rhodes, where 
he taught’ rhetoric with so much success, that 
| the Romans honored him with their franchise : 
hence he was called the “ Rhodian.” He-after- - 
ward returned to Alexandrea, where he read a” 
revised edition of his Argonautica with great, 
applause. He succeeded Eratosthenes as chief 
librarian at Alexandrea, in the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, about B.C..194, and appears to have. 
held this office till his death. The Argonaut- 
ica, Which consists of four books, and is still ex 
tant, gives a straightforward and simple. descrip- 4 
tion of the adventures of the Argonauts: itisa 
close imitation of the Homeric. language. and 
style, but exhibits_marks of art and labor, and 
thus forms, notwithstanding its many resem- 
blances; a contrast with the natural and easy 
flow of the Homeric poems. Among the Ro- 
mans the work was much read, and P. Teren- 
17 
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tius Varro Atacinus acquired great reputation. 
by his translation of.it.. The’ Argonautica of 
“Valerius Fldccus is only a free: imitation of 
it.—Leditions: ‘By Brunck, Argentorat., 1780 ; 
by -G: Schefer, Lips., 1810-13 ; by Wellauer, 
Lips., 1828. -Apotlonius wrote several other 
“works which are now lost.—7. TyAnensts or 
Tyanaus, 7. e., of Tyana in Cappadocia, a. Py- 
thagoredh philosopher, was born about four 
years before the Christian era. -At a period 


when there was a’ general belief in magical 


powers, it would appear that Apollonius obtain- 
ed great influence by pretending to them; and 
we may believe that his Life by Philostratus 
gives a just idea of his character and reputation, 
however inconsistent in its facts and absurd in 
its marvels. Apollonius, according.to Philos- 
tratus, was of noble ancestry, and studied first 
under’ Euthydemus of ‘Tarsus ; but, being ‘dis- 
gusted at the luxury of the inhabitants, he re- 
tired to the neighboring town of Auge, where 
he studied the whole circle of the Platonic, 
Skeptic, Epicurean, and Péripatetic philosophy, 
and ended by giving his preference to the Pyth- 
agorean, 
asceticism, and subsequently travelled through- 
out the East, yisiting Nineveh, Babylon, ‘and 
India. .On Tis refurn -to: Asia Minor, we. first. 
hear of his pfetensions. to miraculous: power, 
founded, as. 1t Would seem, on the possession of 
some divine knowledge derived from the East. 
From Jonia he-crossed over into Greece, and 
came thewee-to Rome, where he arrived just 
after an edict against magicians had been issued 


He devoted himself to the strictest |. 
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the life of Apollonius was not written with a 
controversial aim, as the resemblances, although 
real, ‘only indicate that a few things were: bor- 
rowed, and, exhibit no trace of a systematic 
parallel. Vid. Purtosrrarvs, — 8. Of Tyern, a 
“Stoic* philosopher, who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy’ Auletes, wrote a history of the Stoic 
philosophy from the time of Zeno.—9. Apoiio- 
-nius and Tauriscus.of Tralles, were two broth- 
ers, and the sculptors of the group which is com- 
monly known as the Farnese bull, representing 
the punishment of Dirce by Zethus and Amphi- 
on. Vid. Dirce. It was taken from Rhodes to 
Rome by Asinius Pollio; and afterward placed 
in the baths of Caracalla, where it was dug up 
in the sixteenth century, and deposited in the 
Farnese palace. It is now at Naples. Apollo- 
nius and Tauriscus probably flourished in the 
first century of the Christian era. : 
ApoLLopnines (‘AroAAoddryc), a poet of the 
old Attic comedy, of whose comedies a few frag- 
ments are’extant, lived about B.C. 400. [The 
fragments are collected in Meineke’s Fragm. 
Com. Grec., vol. i., p. 482-484, edit. minor. ] 
Apvénus or Apont Fons (now Abano), warm 
médicinal springs near Patavium, hénce called 
Aque ‘Patavine, were much frequented by the 
sick. z Bes "ASe 
Appia or Apia ("Ariia, Ania), a city of. 
Phrygia Pacatiana. ° 
Appia Via, the most celebrated of the Roman 
roads (regina viarum, Stat:, Silv., ii., 2, 12),-was 


ycommenced by Appius Claudius Cacus when 


‘censor, B.C. 312, and was the great line of ¢om- 


by Nero. He accordingly remained only a short } munication between Rome and Southern Italy. 


time at Rome, and next went to Spain and Af- 
rica; at.Alexandrea he was .of assistance to 


Vespasian, who was preparing to seize the em=| 


pire. .The last journey of- Apollonits’ was to 
2Hthiopia; whence he returned to settle. in the 
Tontan ¢ities. On the accession of Domitian, 
Apollonius was accused of, exciting an instr- 
rection: against the tyrant: he voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself, and appeared at Rome before 
the emperor; but, as his destruction seemed 
impending, he escaped by the exertion of his 
supernatural powers. The last years of his life 
were spent at Ephesus, where he is said to have 
proclaimed the death of the tyrant Domitian at. 
the instant it took place. Many of the won- 
_ ders which Philostratus relates in connection 
with Apollonius are a-clumsy imitation of the 
Christian miracles: «The proclamation of the 
birth of Apollonius to his mother by Proteus, 
and the incarnation of Proteus himself, the cho 
rus of swans whieh sang for joy on the occa- 
sion, the casting out of devils, raising the dead, 
and healing the sick, the sudden disappearances 
and reappearances of Apollonius, his adventures 
in the cave of Trophonius, and the sacred voice 
which called him at his death, to which maybe 
added his claim as a teacher having authority to 
reform the world, can noi fail to suggest the 
parallel passages in the Gospel history, [from 
which they have evidently been borrowed.] 
We know, too, that Apollonius was one. among 
many rivals set up-by the Eclectics to our Sa- 
viour, an attempt renewed by the English free- 
thinkers Blount and Lord Herbert. © Still it must 
be allowed that the resemblances are’very gen-- 


It issued from the Porta Capena, and, passing 
through’ Aricia, Tres Taberne, Appii Forum, 
_Tarracina, Fundi, Formie, Minturne, Sinuessa, 
and Casilinum, terminated at Capua, but was 
eventually extended through Calatia and Cau- 
dium to Beneventuwm, and finally thence through 
Venusia, Tarentum, and. Uria, to Brundisium. 
ApPIinus ('Ammiavoc); the Roman historian, 
was -born at Alexandrea, and lived at Rome 
during the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and’ An- 
toninus Pius.. He wrote a Roman ‘history 
(‘Popaixa or ‘Pouaixy toropia), in twenty-four 
books, arranged, not synchronistically, but eth- 
nographically, that is, he did not relate the his- 
tory of the Roman empire as a whole in chro- 
nological order, but he gave-a separate account 
of the affairs of each country, till it was finally 
Incorporated in the Roman’ empire. . The sub- 
jects of the. different books were: 1. The king- 
ly period. 2. Italy. 3. The Samnites. 4. The 
Gauls or Celts. . 5. Sicily and the other islands. 
6. Spain. 7. Hannibal's wars. — 8. Libya, Car- 
thage, and Numidia... 9. Macedonia. Y0. Greece 
and the Greek states in Asia Minor. 11. Syria 
and Parthia. 12. The war with Mithradates. 
13-21. The civil wars, in nine books; from 
‘those of Marius and Sulla to the battle of Ac- 
tum. 22. ‘Exatorvtaertia, comprised the history 
of a hundred years, from the battle. of Actium 
to the beginning of Vespasian’s reign. - 23. The 
wars with Illyria: 24. Those with Arabia. 
We ‘possess only eleven of these. complete, 


namely, the ‘sixth, seventh, eighth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, ‘seventeenth, and twenty-third: there 


eral, and, on the whole, it seems probable that'| are fragments of several of the others.’ The 
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Parthian history, which has come down'to'us’ 
as part of the:eleventh book, is not-a work of | 


Appian, but “merely a compilation from=Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Antony and Crassus. . Appian’s 
work is a compilation. 
simple ; but he-possesses few merits as an his- 
torian, and he er Sag makes -the, most ab- 
surd blunders. Thus, for instance, he places 
Saguntum on the north of the Iberus, and states 
that it takes only half a day to sail from Spain 
to Britain. ‘The best edition is that of Schweig- 
hauser, Lips., 1785. 
Appts, a nymph of the Appian-well, which 
’ was situated near the temple of Venus Genetrix 
\in the forum of Julius Cesar. “It was surround- 
ed by statues of nymphs, called Appiades: - 

Apptt Forum... Vid. Forum Appi: 

[Arprovz, an old city of Latium, said to have 
been-taken and burned by Tarquinius Priscus, 
and to have furnished from. its spoils the’ sums 
necessary for the construction of the. Circus 
Maximus: ] 

{Appius Cravprws)» Vid. Ctaunive) 

_ AppocErus or APUtétus, of Medaura in Africa, 
was born about A.D. 138, of respectable parents. 
He received the first rudiments of education at 
Carthage, and afterward. studied the Platonic 
philosophy at Athens. He next travelled ex- 


tensiyely, visiting Italy, Greece, and Asia, and: 


becoming initiated.in most mysteries. At length 
he returned home, but soon afterward undertook 
a ‘new. journey to Alexandrea. On his way 
thither he was takén ill atthe town of Gia, and 
was hospitably received into the house. of.a 
young man, Sicinius. Pontianus, whose mother, 
a very rich widow of the name of, Pudentilla, 
he married. *Her relatives, being indignant that 
so much wealth should pass out of the family, 
impeached Appuleius of gaining the affections 
of Pudentilla by charms and magic spells. The 
cause was heard at Sabrata before Claudius 


Maximus, proconsul of Africa, A.D. 173,,and, 


the defence spoken by Appuleius is still extant. 
Of his ‘subsequent career we know little: he 
occasionally declaimed. in public with great ap- 
plause. The most important of the extant works 
of Appulgius are, I. Metamorphoseon sew de Asino 
Aureo Libri XL.’ This celebrated romance, to- 
gether with the Asinus of Lucian, is said to have 
been founded upon a. work bearing the same 
title by.a certain Lucius of Patre. It seems to 
have been intended’ simply as a satire upon the 
hypocrisy and debauchery of certain orders of 
priests, the frauds of juggling pretenders to su- 
pernatural powers, and the general profligacy 
of public morals. There are some, however, 
who discover.a more recondite méaning, and 
especially Bishop, Warburton, in his Divine Le- 
gation of Moses, who has at great length en- 
deayored to prove. that the Golden Ass was: 
written with the view of recommending the Pa- 
gan religion in opposition to Christianity, and 
especially of inculcating the importance of initia- 
tion into the purer mysteries. The well- known 
and beautiful episode of Cupid and Psyche‘is in- 
troduced in the fourth, fifth, and sixth. books. 
This, whatever opinion we may. form/of the prin- 
cipal narrative, is evidently an allegory, and is 
generally understood to shadow forth the pro- 
gress of the soul to perfection.’. II. Floridorum 


Libri IV. An Anthology, containing select ex- | 


-His style is clear’ and, 


APULTIA, 


tracts from various orations and dissertations, 
collected; probably, by,someé admirer. ITI. De 
Deo. Socratis. Liber. : IV» De -Dog:mate’ Platonis 
Libri. tres. "The first book ‘contains some ac- 
count of the speculative doctrines of Plato, the. 
second of his morals, the third of his logic. V. 
De Mundo Liber. , A translation -of the work’ 
mept Kdouov, at one time ascribed: to. Aristotle. 
VI. Apologia sive De Magia Liber.. The oration 
described above, delivered before Claudius Max- 
imus. ‘The best edition of the whole works of 
Appuléius is by Hildebrand; Lips., 1842., .° 
Apptiiius Sarurninus: . Vid. Sarvrninus! 
Aprtés(Anpinc, ’Anpiac), arking of Egypt, 
the Pharaoh:Hophra of Scripture, Succeeded his 


| ter an unsuccessful attack upon Cyrene he was 
dethroned and put,to death by Amasis. 

Apronius. «1. Q. ., one of. the worst instru- 
ments, of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians. = 
2, L,, served under Drusus (A. D. 14) and Ger- 
matiicus (15).in Germany. “In-20 he was pro- 
consul-of Africa, and pretor of Lower Germany,’ 
where he lost his life in a war against the Frisii. 
Apronius had two daughters, one of whom-was 
married to Plautius Silvanus, the other to Len- 
tulus Getulicus, consul in 26: 

{Aprisa (now Ausa), a river of Umbria‘in 
Italy, flowing near Ariminum: ] 

[ApsEupes. (Arevojc), a Nereid, mentioned 
in the-Ihad of Homer.] 

- Apsitm (Anidat),.a Scythian people in Col- 
chis, north of the, River Phasis. 

» Apsines (’Awivye), of Gadara in Pheenicia, a 
Greek Sophist and rhétorician,.taught rhetoric 
at Athens about A.D: 285. “Two of his works 
are extant: kept TOV pEepav Tod mohitiKod: ‘Royov 
TEXYT, which is much interpolated; and. Iepi 
TOV Eoynpatiopévan TpobAnuatwn, both of which 
are printed in Walz, Rhetor. Greci, vol. ix:, p: . 
465, sqq., and p. 534, sqq. 5 

CAPSINTHI CArpivOcor), a people of Tiiake, 
said by Herodotus. to bottler on the Thracian 
Chersonesus. ] 

Arsus (now Crevasta), a river in Illyria eva 
Epirus), which flows. into the Ionian Sea. 

Apsyrtus. (Vid. Ansyrrus. 

Arta Jutta (now Apt), chief town of the Val. 
giéntes in Gallia Narbonensis, | ‘and ‘a ‘Roman 
colony.. ~ 

Aprira (Artépa.: "Arrepatoe : Now Peibo- 
kastron on the Gulf of Suda), a town on.the west, 
coast of Crete, eighty stadia from Cydonia. 

Apuant, a Ligurian people on the Macra, were 
subdued: by the Romans after.a long resistance 
and transplanted to Samnium, B.C 180. 

Apuurtus. Vide ApPuULEIUS. 

Aputia (Apulus), included, in its widest sig- 
nification, the Whole of the southeast of Italy. 
from the River. Frento to the promontory Tapy- 
gium, and was bounded on the north by the 
Frentani, on the east by the Adriatic, om.the 
south by the Tarentine Gulf, and on. the west 
by Samnium -and Lucania, thus including the 
modern provinces of Bari, Otranto, and Capi- 
tanata, i in the kingdom of Naples. Apulia, in its 
narrower sense, was the country east of Sam- 
nium on both sides of the Aufidus, the Daunia 
and Peticetia of the Greeks: the whole of the 
southeast part was called Calabria by the Ro- 
mans. .The Greeks gave the name of Daunia 
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father Psammis, and reigned B.C: 595-570. Af- © | 


AQUA. 


to the north part of the country from the Frento 
to the Aufidus, of Peucetia to the country from 
the Aufidus to-Tarentum and Bruindisium, and 
of Iapygia or, Messapia tothe whole of the re-_ 
maining south part, thodgh they sometimes in- 
“eluded under ‘lapygia all Apulia in its ‘widest, 
meaning:.- The northwest of Apulia is a plain, 
but the south part is traversed by the east branch. 
of the Apennines, and has, only a small tract of 
land on the-coast on-each sidevof the mountains.. 
The cotintry was very fertile, especially.in the 
neighborhood of Tarentum, and the mountains 
afforded excellent-pasturage. - ‘The population, 
was of a mixed nature: they were, for the:most 
part, of Illyrian origin, and ate said to have set~ 
tled in the country under the guidance of Tapyx, 
Daunus; and Peucétius, thfee sons of an,Tllyr- 
ian king, Lyeaon:, Subsequently, many towns 
were founded by Greek colonists’ The Apu- 
lians’ joined the Samnites “against the Romans, 
and. be¢ame subject to the latter on the’con- 
guest of the Samnites.’ : 


_Aqua, the.name given by the Romans to |’ 


many medicinal springs and bathing-places.° 1. 
Avretiz or Coronta AvRuTIa: Aqutnsis (now 
Baden-Baden). - 2, Carina or Soris (now Bath) 
in Britain. 3. Curti1m, mineral springs in Sam- 
nium near the ancient town of Cutilia, which 
perished. in. early times; and. east: of Reate. 
There was a celebrated lake in its neighBorhood 
with a floating island, which was regarded ‘as 
‘the umbilicus-,or centre of Italy. . Vespasian 
died at this place. 4. Marrracm or. Fonres. 
Martract (now Wiesbaden), in*the. landof the 
Mattiaei in Germany: © 5. Paravin © (vid. APoni 
ons)... 6. Séxti# (noW.A2z), a Roman colony 
in Gallia Narbonensis, founded by Sextius Cale 
vinus, B.C. 122; its mineral waters- were long | 
celebrated, but were thought to-have lost much | 
of their efficacy in the time of Augustus. Near | 
this place’Marius defeated the 'Teutoni, B:C. 
102. 7. Sratieutm (now Acgui), a town of the 
Statielli .in Liguria, celebrated for its warm’ 
baths. ~ : Cae 
Aqua, in Africa. 1. (Now.Meriga, ruins), in 
the interior of Mauretania Casariensis.—2: Ca- 
Lipz (now Gurbos or, Hammam I Enf), on the 
Gulf of Carthage.—3. Rretm (now Hamman | 
Truzza), in the north part of Byzacena—4. | 
TAcAPITANA (NOW -Hammat-el-Khabs), at the 
southern extremity of Byzacena, close to the | 
large city. of Tacape (now Khabs). 
Aquiza. 1, Of.-Pontus, translated’ t 
Testament into’Greek.in the reign of Hadrian, 
probably about A.D. 130.° Only a few fragments * 
remain, Which have been published in the edi- 
tions of the Hexapla of, Orizen.—2. Jurivs 
Aguita; a, Roman jurist: quoted in the Digest, 
probably lived under or before the reign of Sep- 
timius Severus, A.D. 193=198.—3, L. Pontius 
Aguiua, a friend of Cicero, and one of Cesar’s 
murderers, was killed at the battle of Mutina, 
B.C. 43.—4. Aquita® Romanus}-a rhetorician, 
who probably lived in thé third century after 
Christ, wrote a-small work: entitled De Figuris 
Sententiarum: et Elocuéjonis, which is, usually 
printed with Rutilius Lupus.— Editions : By. 
Ruhnoken, Lugd. Bat., 1768, reprinted with ad- 
ditional notes by Frotscher, Lips., 1831. 
AQuitaria (now Alhowareah), a town on the 


| the favorable omen of an eagle (aqwila)‘appear- 


he ola | 


ARA UBIORUM. 


of Hermeum Promontorium (now: Cape Bon), 
the eastern extremity of the Gulf of\Carthage. | 
_It was a good landing-place in summer. 
AQUILEIA (Aquileiensis : now Aguileia. or 
Aglar), a, town am Gallia Trangpadana, at the 
. very- top: of the Adriatic, between ‘the rivers 
‘Sontits and Natiso, about sixty stadia.from the 
sea. ‘It, was founded by the Romans in B:C. 
182 as a bulwark against the’ northern barbari- 
ans, and is.said to haye derived its\name from 


ing to.the colonists. As it was the key of Italy 
on the northeast, it was made. one of the strong- 
est fortresses of the Romans... From its posi- 
tion it became also a most flourishing place of 
commerce : the Via Aumilia was. continued te 
this town, and from it all, the roads to Res- 
tia,’ Noricum, Pannonia, Istria, and Dalmatia 
branched off. . It was taken and completely de- 
stroyed by Attila in A.D.’452: its inhabitants 
escaped to the Lagoons, where Venice was 
afterward built. —, « . +, 2 
Aquiuria Vira, began at Capua, and ran south 
.through Nola and Nuceria to Salernum from 
thence it ran through the very heart of Luca- 
nia.and the country.of the Bruttii, passing Neru-' 
lum, Interamnia, Cosentia, Vibo, and Medma, and 
terminated at Rhegium.. ts ape 
AQuILLius or Aguitius.” 1. M’:, consul B:C. 
129, finished the war against Aristonicus, son 
of Eumenes of Pergamus. On his -feturn to 
Rome he-was accused of maladministration in 
his, province, but was: acquitted by bribing the 
judges.—2. M’., consul in B.C. 101, conquered 
the slaves in Sicily, who, had revolted. under 
Athenion. In 98-he was accused of maladmin- 
istration in Sicily, but was acquitted. In.88he > 
went into Asia as.one: of the consular legates 
in the Mithradatic war : he was defeated, and 
handed over by the inhabitants of Mytilene ‘to 
'Mithradates, who put him to death by pouring 
molten gold down his throat. A ee 
Aquittivs Gatius, . Vid. Gartus, ° 
Aquitonra (Aquilonus), a town of Samnium, 
east of Bovianum, destroyed by the Romans in 
the Samnite'wars.) © * sy ; 
Aquinum (Aquinas :»now Aguino), a town ‘of 
the Volscians, east of the River Melpjs, in a fer- 
tile country ; a Roman Mmunicipium, and after- 
ward a colony; the birth-place of Juvenal ; cel- 
ebrated, for its purple dye. (Hor, Ep., i., 10, 
272) Nd pig Bai: 
AquiTinta. | 1) The count 
extended from the Garumna (now Garonne) to 
the-Pyrenees, and from the ocean to Gallia Nar- 
bonensis : it Was first conquered’by Casar’s le- 
gates, and.again upon a revolt of the inhabitants 
in the time of Augustus.—. The Roman proy- 
ince of Aguitania, formed inthe. reign of Au- 
gustus, was of much wider extent, and was. 
bounded on the north by the Ligeris (now Loire), 
.on the west by the ocean, on the south by the 
Pyrenees, and on the east by-the Mons; Ceven- 
na, Which separated it from Gallia Narbonensis. 
The Aguztani were one of the three races which 
inhabited Gaul; they were-of Iberian or Span- 
ish origin, and differed from, the Gauls.and Bel- 
gians in language, customs, and physical pecu- 
akitye <A 5H Re ya 
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ry of the Aquitani, 


coast of Zeugitana in Africa, on the west side 
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; a place ‘in the neighborhood of 


Bonn in Germany, perhaps Godesberg : others: 
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suppose it to be anothér name of Colonia Agrip- 
pina (now Cologne). ‘ j 
Arksia (7’Apabia: "Ape, pl. “Apabec, *Apaboi, 
Arabs, Arabis, pl. Arabés, Arabi: now Arabia), 
a country at the southwest extremity of Asia, 
forming a large peninsula, of a sort of hatch- 
et shape, bounded on the west by the Arasicus 
Sinus (now Red Sea), on the south and south- 
east by the: Ervrarmum Mare (now Gulf of 
Bab-el-Mandeb and Indian Ocean), and on the 
northeast by the Persicus Sinus. (now Persian 
Gulf}. On the north or land side its bounda- 
ries were somewhat indefinite, but it seems to 
have included the whole of the desert country 
between Egypt and Syria on the one side, and 
the -banks of the Euphrates on the other; and 
it was oftem considered to extend even further 
on-both sides, so as to include, on the east, the 
southern part of Mesopotamia along the left 
bank of the Euphrates, and on the west, the 
part of Palestine east of the Jordan, and the 
part of Egypt between the Red Sea and the east- 
ern margin of the Nile valley, which, even as a 
part of Egypt, was called Arabie Nomos. Inthe 
stricter sense of the name, which confines it to: 
the peninsula itself, Arabia may be. considered 
as bounded on the north by a line from the head 
of the Red Sea (at Suez) to the mouth of the 
Tigris (now Shat-el-Arab), which just about co- 
incides with the parallel of thirty degrees. north 
latitude. It was divided into three parts: (1.) 
ARABIA Petraa (7 metpaia ’Apabia: northwest 
part of El: Hejaz), including the triangular piece 
_ of land between the two. heads of the Red Sea 
(the peninsula of Mount Sinai) and the country 
immediately to the north and northeast, and - 
called, from its capital; Petra, while the literal 
signification of the name, “Rocky Arabia,” 
agrees also with the nature of the country : -(2.) 
Arasta Deserta (now El-Jebel), including the 
great Syrian Desert, and a portion of the inte- 
rior of the Arabian peninsula: (3.) Arapia Fs- 
uix (now El-Nejed, El-Hejaz, El-Yemen, El- 
Hadramaut, Oman, and El-Hejer). consisted of 
the whole country not included in the other two 
divisions; the ignorance of the ancients re- 
specting the interior of the peninsula leading 
them to class it with Arabia Felix, although it 
properly belongs to Arabia Deserta, for it con- 
sists, so far as if is known, ofa sandy desert 
of steppes and table land, interspersed with 
Oases (Wadis),-and fringed’ with mountains, 
between which and the sea, especially on the 
western coast, lies a belt of low land, (called 
‘Tehamah), intersected by numerous’ mountain 
torrents, which irrigate the strips of land on 
their banks, and produce that fertility which 
caused the ancients to.apply the epithet of Fe- 
lix to the whole peninsula. The width of the 
Tchamah is, in ‘some places on the western 
coast, as much as from one to two days’ jour- 
ney, but on the other sides it is very narrow, 
except at the eastern end of the peninsula (about 
Muskat in Oman), where for a small space its | 
width is again:a day’s journey. . The inhabit- 
ants of Arabia were of the. race called Semitic 
or Aramean, and closely related to the Israel- 
ites. The northwestern district (Arabia Pe- 
trea) was inhabited by the various-tribes which 
constantly appear in Jewish history: the Ama- | 


lekites,. Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, Am- 
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monites, &c , ‘The Greeks and Romans called 
the inhabitants by the name of Nasatu zr, whose 
capital was Petra. The people of Arabia De- 
serta were“called Arabes Scenite (S«nvirac), 
from their dwelling in tents,.and Arabes No- 
mades(Nouddec), from their mode of life, which 
was that of wandering herdsmen, who support- 
ed themselves partly by their cattle, and to a 
great extent, also, by the plunder of caravans, 
as their unchanged descendants, the Bedouins or 
Bedawee, still do. The people of the Tehamah 
were (and are) of the same race ; but their po- 
sition led them at an early period to cultivate 
both agriculture. and. commerce, and to build 
considerable cities. Their chief tribes were 
known by the following names;-beginning south 
of the Nabathei,’on’ the western coast: the 
Thamydéni and Minzi (in the southern part of 
Hejaz), in the neighborhood of Macoraba (now 
Mecca); the Sabei and Homerite, in the south. 
western part of the peninsula (now Yemen); on 
the “southeastern coast, the Chatramolite and 
Adramite (in -El-Hadramaut, a country: very 
little known; even to the present day); on the 
eastern and: northeastern coast, the Omanite 
and Darachéni (in Oman, and El-Ahsa or El- 
Hejer). From the earliest known period a con- 
siderable traffic was carried on by the people 
in the north (especially the Nabathzi) by means 
of caravans, and by those on the southern and 
eastern coast.by séa, in the productions of their 
own country (chiefly gums, spices, and precious 
stones), and in those of India and Arabia. Be- 
sides this peaceful intercourse with the neigh- 
boring countries, they seem te have made mili- 
tary expeditions at an early-period, for there can 
be no doubt that the Hyksos or “Shepherd- 
kings,” who for some time ruled over Lower 
Egypt, were Arabians. On the other hand, they 
have successfully resisted all attempts to ssub- 
jugate them. The alleged conquests of some 


_of the Assyrian kings could only.have affected 


small portions of the country on the north.. Of 
the Persian empire we are éxpressly told that 
they were independent. Alexander the Great 
died too soon-even to attempt his contemplated 
scheme of circumnavigating the peninsula and 
subduing the inhabitants. "The Greek kings of 


‘Syria made unsuccessful attacks upon the Na- 


bathei. Under Augustus, ASlius Gallus, assist- 
ed by the Nabathei, made an expedition into 
Arabia Felix, but was compelled to retreat into 
Egypt to save his army from famine and the 
climate. Under Trajan, Arabia Petrea was 
conquered by A, Cornelius Palma (A.D. 107), 
and the country of the Nabathei became a Ro- 
man province. Some partial and temporary 
footing was gained at a much later period, en 
the southwestern coast, by the 4:thiopians ; and, 
both in this direction and from the north Chris- 
tianity was early introduced into the country, 
where it spread to a great extent, and continu- 
ed to exist side by side with the old religion 
(which was Sabaism, or the worship of heaven- 
ly bodies), and with some admixture of Juda- 
ism, until the total revolution produced by the 
rise of Mohammedanism in 622. While main- 
taining their independence, the Arabs of the 
Desert have also preserved to this day their 
ancient form of government, which is strictly 
patriarchal, under the heads of tribes and fam- 
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ARABICUS SINUS. 


ARATUS. - 


ilies (Emirs and Sheiks). In the more settled | it is deep and difficult to cross, and navigable 


districts, the patriarchal authority’ passed into 
the hands of kings, and the people were di- 
vided into the several castes. of scholars, war- 
riors, agriculturists, merchants, and mechanics. 
The Mohammedan revolution lies beyond our 
limits. - Beenie : 

Arisicus Sinus (6 ’Apa6ixo¢ KoArog: Now 
Red Sea), a long narrow gulf between. Africa 
and Arabia, connected on the south with the 
Indian Ocean by the Angustie Dive (now Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb), and on the north divided into 
two heads by the peninsula of Arabia Petrea 
(now Peninsula of Sinai), the east of which was 

alled Sinus AZlanites or Alaniticus (now Gulf 
of Akaba), and the-west Sihus Heroopolites or 
Heroopoliticus (now Gulf of Suez). The upper 
part of the sea was knowm at a very early pe- 
riod, but it was not explored in its whole ex- 
tent till the maritime expeditions of the Ptole- 
mies. 
rauM Mare. } 

Arkets (“Apabec, also "Apdboe, “Apbee, “Apra- 
6ic, and ’Aprabioc: now Poorally or Agbor),a 
river of Gedrosia, falling into the Indian Ocean 
1000 stadia (100 geographical miles) west of the 
mouth of the Indus, and dividing the Orite. on 
its west from the Arabite or Arbies on its east, 
who had a city named Arbis.on its eastern bank. 

Arasirm. Vid. Arasis. ; 

[Arazius (Scholasticus), a Grecian poet, prob- 
ably in the time of Justinian, who has left seven 
epigrams, which are found: in the Anthologia 
Greca.] > ; 

RACHNZUM (’Apayvaiov), a mountain form- 
ing the boundary between Argolis and Corin- 
thia. Oe : 

ArAcune, a Lydian maiden, daughter of Idmon 
of Colophon, a famous dyer in purple. Arachne 
excelled in the art of weaving, and, proud, of 
her talent; ventured to challenge Minerva (Athe- 
na) to compete with her. Arachne produced 
a piece of cloth in which the amours of the gods 
were woven, and as Minerva (Athena) could 
find no fault with it, she tore the work to pieces. 
Arachne, in despair, hung herself: the goddess 


loosened the rope and saved her life, but the 


rope was changed-into a. cobweb and Arachne 
herself into a spider (apayvy), the animal most 
odious to Minerva (Athena). (Ov., Met., vi., 1, 
seq.) This fable seems to suggest the idea that 
man learned the art of weaving from the spider, 
and that it was invented in Lydia: . : 

Aricnosik (Apayuola: ’Apaywrot or -Tar: 
southeastern ‘part of Afghanistan and northeastern 
part of Beloochistan), oue of the ‘extreme eastern 
provinces of the Persian (and afterward of the 
Parthian).empife, bounded on the east by the 
Indus, on the north by the Paropamisada, on 
the west by Drangiana, and’ on the south by 
Gedrosia. It was a fertile country, watered by 
the River Arachotus, with a town of the same 
name, built by Semiramis, and which was the 
capital of the province until the foundation of 
Avexanprea. The-shortest road from Persia 
to India passed through Arachosia. 

Aricuotus. , Vid. ARACHOSIA. 

Aracutuus or ArErHo ("ApayOoc or ’ApéBur : 
now Arta), a river of Epirus, rises in Mount 
Lacmon or the Tymphean Mountains, and flows 
into the Ambracian Gulf, south of Ambracia : 
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Respecting its other name, see Eryrn- 


up to Ambracia. Dee 

. [Aracta (Apaxia), or Alexandri Insula (now 
Charedsch or Karek), an- island in the Persian 
Gulf, opposite the coast of Persis, containing a 
mountain sacred to Neptune. } s 

Aracyntuus (ApdéxvvOo¢ : now Zigos), a 
mountain. on the ‘southwest coast of AXtolia, 
near Pleuron, sometimes placed in Acarnania. 
Later writers erroneously make it a mountain 
between Beeotia and Attica; and hence mention 
it in connection with Amphion, the Beotian 
hero. - (Propert., iii., 18, 41; Acteo (2. e. At- 
tico) Aracyntho, Virg., Ecl., ii., 24.) ‘ 

Aripus (“Apados : ’Apddiog, Aradius: in Old 
Testament, Arvad > now Ruad), an island off 
the coast of Pheenicia, at the distance of twenty 
stadia (two geographical miles), witha city which 
occupied the whole surface ofthe island, seven 
stadia in circumference, which was said to have 
been founded by exilés from Sidon, and which 
was a very flourishing place under its own kings, 
under the Seleucide, and: under the Romans. 
It possessed a harbor on the main land, called 
ANTARADUS. i 

Ar# Puirmnorum. Vid. Pairanorum AR. 

ArmTayrea (’ApacOvpéa), daughter of Aras, 
an autochthon who was believed to have built 
Arantea, the most ancient .town in. Phliasia. 
After her death, her brother: Adris called the 
country of Phliasia Arethyrea, in honor of his 
sister. ‘ , ‘ Ay 

ARAPHEN (’Apadjy: ’"Apadjveioc, ’Apadjvober : 
now Rafina), an Attic demus belonging to the 
tribe A.geis, on the east of Attica, north of the 
River Erasinus, not far, from its. mouth. 

-ARAR oY ARARrs (now! Saéne), a river of Gaul, 
rises in the Vosges, receives the Dubis (now 
Doubs) from the east, after which it becomes 
navigable, and flows with a quiet stream ‘into 
the Rhone at Lugdunum (now Lyon). In the 
time of Ammianus (A D. 370) it was also. call- 
ed Sauconna, and in the-Middle Ages Sangona, 
whence its modern name Saéne. 

[ArarmnE (’Apapnvy), a barren district of 
Arabia Felix, inhabited by nomad tribes, through 
which ASlius Gallus had to make his way in his 
unsuccessful attempt to subjugate Arabia. ] 

Araros (’Apapoc), an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Oomedy, son of Aristophanes, flourish- 
ed. B.C. 375. . [The fragments of his comedies 
are collected in Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Grac., 
vol. 1.,.p. 630-632, edit. minor. ] 

Aras.. Vid. ARETHYREA. 

Arasprs (’Apdoryc), a Mede, and a friend of 
the elder Cyrus, is one of the characters in 
Xenophon's Cyropedia. ‘ He contends with Cy- 
rus that love has no power over him, but short- 
ly afterward refutes himself by falling in love 
with Panthea, whom Cyrus had committed to 
his charge. Vid. Aprapatas, 

Aratus ("Apartoc). 1. The celebrated general 
of the Achzans, son of Clinias} was born at Sic- 
yon, B.C: 271. On the murder of his father by 
ABANTIDAS, Aratus, who was then a child, was 
conveyed to Argos, where he was brought up. 
When he had reached the age of twenty, he 
gained possession of his native city, B.C. 251, 
deprived the usurper Nicocles of his*‘power, and 
united Sicyon to the Achean league, which 
gained, in consequence, a great accession of 


«y ARAURA. 
power. Vid. Acer. In.245 he was elected 


general of the league, which office he fréquently 


held in subsequent years. Through his influ- 
ence a great number of the Greek cities joined 
the league ;- but he excelléd more in negotiation 
than in war, and in his war With the #tolians 
and Spartans he was often defeated. In order 
to- resist these enemies, he-cuiltivated the friend- 
ship of Antigonus Doson, king of ‘Macedonia, 
and of*his successor Philip ; but as. Philip-was 
evidently anxious to make himself master of all 
Greece, dissensions arose between him and Ara- 
tus, anil the latter was eventually poisoned in 
213, by the king’s order. Divine honors were 
paid to him by his countrymen,’and an annual 
festival (’Apareva, vid: Dict. of Antig.) establish- 
ed, Aratus wrote Commentaries, being a his- 
tory of his own ‘times: down to B.C. 220, at 


Which point Potysius commenced. his history.- 


—2. Of Soli, afterward Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, 
or (according to one authority) of Tarsus, flour- 
ished B.C. 270, and spent all the latter part of 
his life at the court of Ahtigonus Gonatas, king 
of Macedonia. He wrote two astronomical po- 
ems, entitled Phenomena (Paivdueva), Consisting 
of 732 verses, and Diosemeia (Avocnueia), of 422. 


The design of the Phenomena is-to give-an in- | 


troduction to the knowledge of ‘the constella- 
tions, with the rules for their risings and set- 
tings. The Diosemeia consists, of prognostics 
of the weather from astronomical phenomena, 
with an account of its effects upon animals. It 
appears to be an ‘imitation of Hesiod, and to 
have been imitated by Virgil in some parts of 
the Georgics. The style of these two poems is 
distinguished by elegance and accuracy, but. it 
wants originality and poetic elevation. That 
they became very popular both in the Grecian 
and Roman world (cum sole et luna semper Ara- 
tus erit, Ov., Am., 1., 15, 16), is proved by the 
number of commentaries and Latin translations. 
Parts of three poetical Latin translations are 
preserved. One written by Cicero when very 
young, one by Cesar: Germanicus, the grand- 
son of Augustus, and one by Festus Avierus. 
—FEditions. [Most copious and complete, by 
Bulile, Lips., 1793-18015, 2 vols. ;. later, with re- 
vised text], by Voss, Heidelb., 1824, with a Ger- 
man poetical version ; by Buttmann, Berol., 
1826 ; and by Bekker, Berol., 1828. 

[Araura (now St. Tiberi), earlier Cesséro, a 
town of the Vole Arecomici, on the Arauris, 
in Gallia Narbonensis. ] ; : 

Arauris (now Herault), erroneously Rauraris 
in Strabo,a river in Gallia Narbonénsis, rises 
in Mount Cevenna, and flows into the Mediter- 
ranean. Vb) 


Aravsio (now Orange), a town of the Cavari | 


or Cavares; and a Roman colony, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the road: from Arelate to Vienna: 
it still contains remains of an amphitheatre, 
circus, aqueduct, triumphal arch, &c. 
Araxes (’Apaéne), the name of several rivers, 
.—1. In Armenia Major (now Eraskh or Aras), 
rises in Mount Aba or Abus (near Erzeroum), 
from the opposite side of which the Euphrates 
flows ; and, after a great bend southeast, and 
then ‘northeast, joins the ‘Cyrus -(now Kour), 


which'fows down from the Caucasus, and falls | 


with it into the Caspian by two mouths, in about 


39° 20’ north latitude. The lower part, past Ar- | 


| B.C. 876. 
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TAXATA,, flows through a plain, which was call- 
ed 70 Apagnvov mediov. 'The*Araxes was pro-. 
verbial for the force of its current; and hence 


Virgil (Zin, viii., 728) says pontem indignatus 


Araxes, With special reference to the failure of 
both Xerxes and Alexander in throwing a bridge 
over it. It seems to be the Phasis of Xeno- 
phon.—2. In Mesopotamia. Vid. Anorruas. 
—3. In Persis (now Bend-Emir), the.river on 
which Persepolis stood, rises in the mountains 


east of the head of the Persian Gulf, and flows 


southeast into a salt lake (now Bakhtegan) not 
far below Persepolis.—4. It is doubtful whether 
the Araxes of Herodotus is the same aS the 
Oxus, Jaxarres, or Volga.—5. The Prnevs, in 
Thessaly, was called Araxes from the violence 
of its torrent (from: dpdoow). ; 

‘Araxus (“Apafoc: now Cape Papa), a prom- 
ontory of Achaia, near the.confines of Elis. 

Arbicers (’Ap6dxne), the founder of the Medi- 
an,empire, according to Ctesias, is Said.to have 
taken Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the 
Babylonian, and to have destroyed the old As- 
syrian empire under the reign of Sardanapalus, 
Ctesias assigns twenty-eight years 
to the reign, of Arbaces, B.C. 876-848, and 
makes his dynasty consist of eight kings. This 
account .differs from that. of Herodotus, who 
makes Dsioces the first king of Media, and as- 
signs only four kings to his dynasty. , 

Arzbia (ta "ApbyAa: now Erbille), a city o 
Adiabene-in Assyria, between the rivers Lycus 
and Caprus ;. celebrated.as the head-quarters of 
Darius Codomannus before the last battle in 
which he was overthrown by Alexander (B.C. 
331), which is hence frequently called the battle 
of Arbela, though it was really fought near Gav- 
GAMELA, about fifty miles west of Arbela. The 
district ‘about Arbela was called Arbelitis (’Ap- 


bynitic). . ; 
Arsis. Vid. Arasis.. 
[Arsitpr. Vid. Perrontus.] 


ArsBucaLa or Argpocata (now Villa Fasila ?), 
the chief town of the Vaccezi in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, taken by Hannibal after.a long re- 
sistance. ‘ 

Axsbuscta,a celebrated female actor in pan- 
tomimes in the time of Cicero. : 

Arca or -@ (‘Apty or -at: now Tell-Arka), a 
very ancient city in the north of Pheenicia, not 
far from the sea-coast, at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon : a colony under the Romans, named 
Arca Cesarea or Cesarea Libani: the. birth- 
place of the Emperor Alexander Severus. 

Aroxpia (’Apkadia: “Apxas, pl. ’Apkddec), a 
country in the middle of Peloponnesus, was 
bounded on the east by Argolis, on the north by 
Achaia, on the west by, Elis, and on the south 
by Messenia and Laconica. Next to Laconica 
it Was-the largest country in the Peloponnesus : 
its greatest length was about fifty miles, its 
breadth from thirty-five to forty-one miles. It 
was surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
which likewise traversed it in every direction, 
and it may be regarded as the Switzerland of 
Greece. Its principal mountains were Cyllene 
and Erymanthus in the north, Artemisius in the 
east, and Parthenius, Meenalus, and Lyceus in 
the. south and southwest: © The Alphéus, the 
greatest river of Peloponnesus, rises in Arcadia, 
and flows. through a considerable part of the 
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country, receiving numetous affluents. .The 
northern and eastern parts of the country were 
barren and unproductive ; the western and 
southern were more fertile, with numerous val- 
leys where corn was grown.* The Arcadians, 

said to be descended from the eponymous hero 
Arcas, regarded themselves as the most ancient 
people in Greece: the Greek writers call them 
indigenous(airéyOovec) and. Pelasgians.. In con- 

sequence of the physical peculiarity of the coun-° 
try, they were chiefly employed in hunting and 

the tending of. cattle, whence ‘their worship of 

Pan, ‘who was especially the’god’ of Arcadia, and 

of Diana (Artemis). They were a people sim- 

ple in their habits and moderate in their desires : 

they were passionately fond of music, and cul- 

tivated it with great success (soli cantare periti 

Arcades, Virg:, Ecl., x., 32), which circumstance 

was supposed to soften the natural roughness 

of their character. The Arcadians experienced 

fewer changes than any other "people in Greece, 

and retained possession of their country upon 

the conquest of the rest of Peloponnesus by the 

Dorians. Like the other Greek communities, 

they were Originally governed by kings, but, are 

said to have abolished monarchy toward the 

close of the second Messenian.war, and to have 

stoned to death their last king Aristocrates, be- 

cause he betrayed. his allies ‘the: Messénians. 

The different towns then became independent | 
republics, of which the most important were 

Mantinea; Tecra, OrncHomenus, Psopuis, and 

Puenzos. Like the Swiss, the Arcadians fre- 

quently served as mercenaries, and in the Pelo- 

ponnesian war, they were found.in the armies 

of both the Lacedéemonians and Athenians. 

The Lacedemonians made many attempts to 

obtain possession of parts of Arcadia, but ‘these 

attempts were finally frustrated by the battle 

of Leuctra (B.C. 371); and in order to resist 

all future aggressions on the part of Sparta, 

the Arcadians, upon the advice of: Epami- 

nondas, built the city of Mecatopouis, and in- 

stituted a general assembly of -the’ whole na- 

tion, called the Myrii (Mupiou, vid. Dict. of Antiq., 

s.v.). They subsequently joined the Achean 

League, and finally became subject to’ the Ro- 

mans. , ; 

" Arcapius, emperor of the East (A.D.,.395- 
408), elder son of Theodosius I., was born in 
Spain, A.D. 383.’ On the death of Theodosius 
he became emperor of the East, while. the West 
was given to his younger brother Honorius. 
Arcadius possessed neither physical. nor intel- 
lectual vigor, and was entirely governed by. un- 
worthy favorites. At first he was ruled by Ru- 
finus, the prefect of the East ; and on the mur- 
der of the latter soon after the- accession of 
Aréadius, the government fell into the hands of 
the eunuch Eutropius. Eutropius was put to 
death in 399, and his power now devolved upon 
Gainas, the Goth; but uponhis revolt and death 
in 401, Arcadius became entirely dependent upon 
his wife Eudoxia, and it was through her influ- 
ence that Saint Chrysostom was exiled in 404. 
Arcadius died on the first of May, A08, leaving 
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on accents (epi Té6vev), which is extant.—2di- 
tions: By Barker, Leipzig, 1820,and by Dindorf, 
in his Grammat. Greci, Leipzig, 1823.) 

Arcanum. Vid. ARPINUM. |; 

’ Arcas (“Apxac), king’ and eponymeus hero of 
the Arcadians, son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Cal- 
listo, grandson of Lycaon, and father of Aphidas 
and Elatus.’- Arcas was the boy whose flesh 
his grandfather Lycaon placed before Jupiter 
(Zeus), ‘tovtry his diyine character. Jupiter 
(Zeus) upset the table (rpdsefa) which bore the 
dish, and destroyed the house of Lycaon by light- 
ning, but restored Areas*to life. When Arcas 
had grown up, he built on the site of his father’s 
house the town of Trapezus. — Areas and his 
mother were placed by Jupiter (Zeus) among 
the stars. 4 ; 

ARCESILAUS or ARCHSILAS (Apneaciaaoc, ’Apne- 
oidac), a Greek philosopher, son of Seuthes or 
Scythes, was born at Pitane in 4olis, and flour- 
ished about-B.C. 250. He studied at first in 
his native town under Autolycus, a mathema- 


tician, and afterward went to Athens, where he 


became the distiple first of Theophrastus, and 
next of Polémo and of Crantor. He succeeded 
Crates about B.C. 241-in the chair of the Acad- 
emy, and became’ the founder of the second or 
middle (wéon) Academy. Heé'is said to have 
died. in his. Seventy-sixth year from a fit of 
drunkenness, ‘His’ philosophy was' of a skep- 
tical character, though it did/not go so far as 
that of the followers of Pyrrhen. He did.not 
doubt.the existence of truth in itself, only our 
capacities. for obtaining» it, and he combated 
most strongly the dogmatism of the Stoics. 
ArcEsiLaus ('Apkeoijaog). 1. Son of Lyeus 
and Theobule, leader of the Beotians in the 
Trojan war, slain by Hector.—2. The name of 
four kings of Cyrene: Vid’ Barrus and Bar- 
TIaD#. —[3. A Sicilian, who accompanied 
Agathocles to Africa, but, on.the departure of 
the latter from that country, murdered his son 
Archagathus.—4. A sculptor in the first cen- 
tury B.C., who was held in high esteem at 
Rome: he was intimate with L. Lentulus, and 
was greatly commended by Varro.] - 
Arcisivs (’Apxeiotoc), son of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Euryodia, father of Laértes, and grandfather 
of Ulysses, Hence both Laértes and Ulysses 
are called Arcesiades (ApKevouddnc). 
ARcHMOPOLIS (’Apyar6roArc), the later capital 
of Colchis, near the River Phasis. 
[Arcuacatuus. Vid. ArcEsinavs, 3.] 
. ARCHANDROPOLIS (’Apydvdpov T6Aic), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the Nile, between Canopus 
and Cercasorus. ¢ 
[Arcuesares- (‘Apyeb6drne), son of Lycaon, 
destroyed by Jupiter (Zeus) by hightning.] 
ARcHEDEMUS (’Apyédnuoc ; Dor. ’Apyédapoc). 
1. A popular leader at Athens, took the first 
step against the generals who had gained the 
battle of Arginuse, B.C, 406. The comic poets 
called him * blear-eyed” (yAdjiov), and said that 
he was a foreigner, and had obtained: the fran- 
chise by fraud.—2. An Astolian (called Archi- 
damus by Livy), commanded the Atolian troops 


the empire to his’ sof, Theodosius II., who was | which assistéd the Romans in their war with 


a minor. 1 Z 
[Arcanpius (’Apxddzo¢), a Greek grammarian 
of Antioch, of uncertain date, but certainly not 


earlier than 200 A.D. He wrote a useful work 
84 


Philip (B.C. 199-197). He afterward took an 
active part against the Romans, and eventual. 
ly Joined Perseus, whom he accompanied in his 
| flight after his defeat in 168,—3. Of Tarsus, a 
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\ 
Stoic philosopher, mentioned by Cicero, Seneca, 
and other ancient writers. ; 

Axcuipicus (’Apyéducoc), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, supported Antipater 
and the Macedonian party. * ° : 

ARCHEGETES (‘Apynyéryt), a surname of 
Apollo, probably in reference to his being a 
leader ‘of colonies. It was also a surname of 
other gods. ~: Pak i We “i, 

ARCHELAYS ("Apyedaic). A. In Cappadocia 
(new Akserat), on the Cappadox, a tributary of | 
the Halys, a city founded by Archelaus, the last 
king of Cappadocia, and made a Roman colony 
by the Emperor Claudius.—2. A town of Pales- 
tine; near Jericho, founded by Archelaus, the 
son of Herod the Great: 

ABcHELAUS (Apyédaoc). 1. Son of Heron 
the Great, was appointed”by his father as’ his 
successor, and received from Augustus Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumea, with the title of ethnarch: ' 
In cousequence of his tyrannical government, 
the Jews accused him before Augustus in the 
tenth year of his reign (A.D. 7): Augustus 
banished him to Vienna in Gaul, where he died. 
---2. King of Maceponra-(B.C.°413=399), an il- 
legitimate son of Perdiceas II.; obtained ‘the 
throne by the murder of his half-brother. . He 
‘improved the internal condition of his kingdom, 
and was a warm patron of art and literature. 
His palace was adorned with magnificent paint- 
ings by Zeuxis; and Euripides, Agathon, and 
other men of eminence, were among’his guests. 
According to some accounts, Archelaus was ac- 
cidentally slain ina hunting party by his favorite, 
Craterus or Cratéuas ; but, according to other, 
aceounts, he was murdered by Craterus.—3. A’ 
distinguished general of Mrrurapates. ° In B- 
C. 87 he was sent into. Greece by Mithradates 
with a large fleet and army; at first he met 
with considerable success, but was twice. de- 
feated by Sulla in 86, near Cheronea and Or- 
chomenos in Beotia, with immense loss. There- 
upon he was commissioned by Mithradates to 


sue, for peace, which he obtained; but subse- |_ 


quently being suspected of treachery. by the 
king, he deserted. to. the Rothans-just before 
‘the commencement of the second Mithradatic 
war, B.C. 81.—4. Son of the preceding, was 
raised by Pompey, in B.Cy 63, to the dignity of 
_ priest of the goddess (Enyo or Bellona) at Co- 
mana in Pontus or Cappadocia. In 56° or 55 
Archelaus beeame king of Egypt by marrying 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who, 
after the expulsion of her father. had obtained 
thé sovereignty of Egypt. Archelaus, however, 
was Kino of Egypt only for six months, for Ga- 
binius marched with an army into Egypt in or- 
der to restore Ptolemy Auletes, and in the bat- 
tle which ensued, Archélaus perished.—5. Son 
of No. 4, ahd his successor in the office of high* 
priest. of Comana, was deprived of his dignity 
by Julius Cesar in 47.6. Son of No. 5, re- 
ceived from Antony, in. B.C. 36, the kingdom 
of Cappadocia, a favor which he owed to the 
eharms of his mother Glaphyra.. After the-bat- 
tle of Actium, Octavianus not only left Arche- 
aus in the possession of his kingdom, but ‘sub- 
sequently added to it a part of Cilicia and Lesser | 
Armenia. But, having incurred the enmity of 
Tiberius by the attention which he had paid to 


©. Cesar he was summoned to Rome soon after 
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the accession of Tiberius and accused of tréa- 
son. His life was spared, but. he: was obliged 
to remain at Rome, where he died soon after, 
A.D.17. Cappadocia was then made 4 Roman 
province.—7. A philosopher, probably born at 
Athens, though others make him a native of 
Miletus, fldurished about: B.C. 450.. The philo- 
sophical system of Archelaus is‘remarkable, as 
forming a point of transition from the older to 
the newer form of philosophy in Greece. As-a 
pupil of Anaxagoras, he belonged to the Ionian 
school,’ but ‘he added to the physical system of 
his teacher some attempts at moral speculation. 
—8. A Greek. poet, in Egypt, lived under the 
Ptolemies, and wrote epigrams, some of which 
are still extant in‘the Greek Anthology.—9. A 
sculptorof Priene, son of Apollonius, made the 
marble bas-relief representing the Apotheosis of 
Homer, which fornierly belonged to the Colon- 
na family at Rome, and is now in the Townley 
Gallery of the British Museum. He probably 
lived in the reign of Claudius. 
[ArcurLocuus (Apyédoyoc); son of the Tro- 
jan Antenor ; slain by Ajax.] ; 
[Arcuemacuus: (’Apyéuayoc), a Greek his- 
torian of Eubcea, who Wrote a work on his na- 
tive country (ra Ed6oixa), consisting of at least 
three books.] » \ ' Va 
-ArcHEMORUS (Apyéuopoc), OY OPHELTES, Son . 
of the Nemean-king Lycurgus and Eurydice. 
When the,Seven heroes, on their expedition 
against Thebes, ‘stopped at Nemea to obtain 
water, Hypsipyle, the nurse of the child Ophel- 
tes, while:showing the wayyto the Seven, left 
the child.alone. In the mean time, the ehild 
was killed by'a dragon, and buried:by the Seven. 
But -as Amphiaraus’saw in, this’ accident an. 
omen boding destruction to him ‘and his com- 
panions, they called the child Archemorus, that 
is, ‘Forerunner of Death,” and instituted the 
Nemean games in honor ofhim: —, 
“ fARcuEPtoLimus (ApyenroAepioc), son of Iph- 
itus, charidteer of Hector, was slain by Teucer. ] 
*[Arcupstritus (’Apyéorparoc), one of the ten 
generals appointed to supersede Alcibiades in 
the command of the Athenian fleet, after the 
battle of Notium, B.C. 407.2. A member of 
the Bova# at Athens, who, during\the siege of 
the city, after the battle of AZgospotami, -B.C. 
405, wads thrown into prison for advising capitu- 
lation on the terms proposed by Sparta.] 
ArcuestTritus (’Apyéotparoc), of Gela or Syr- 
acusé, about B.C. 350, wreté a poem on the Art 
of Cookery, which was imitated or translated 
by Ennius in bis Carmina Hedypathetica or Hedy- 
pathica (from durdbeca). a 
('‘Arcuiirivs, a companion of Turnus, slain by 
Mnestheus. J : L , 
’ Arcnias (Apyéac). 1..An Heraclid of Corinth, 
left his. country in consequence of the death of 
Acton, and founded Syracuse, B.C. 734, by 
command of the Delphic oracle-—[2. A Theban, 
who betrayed the citadel (Cadmea) to the Spar- 
tan commander Phebidas, B.C. 382. He was 
at the head of the party in the interest of Spar- 
ta, but was slain by the Theban exiles under 
Pelopidas.—3. Of Tuten, originally an actor, 
was sent, B.C. 322, after the battle of Cranon, 
to apprehend the orators whom Antipater had 
demanded of the Athenians, and who had fled 
from Athens. Vid. Hyperipes and DemostuE- 
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nes. ~ He was nicknamed $vyadoOnpac, ‘“ exile- 
hunter ;”’ and ended his life, as he deserved, in 
poverty and disgrace. ]—4. A. Licinrus Arcuias, 
a Greek poet, born at Antioch in Syria, about 
B.C, 120, very .early- obtained celebrity..by his 
verses. In 102 he came to Rome, and was re- 
ceived in the most friendly way by many of the 
Roman nobles, especially, by the- Luculli, from 
whom he afterward obtained the gentile name 
of Licinius. After a short stay at-Rome he ac- 
companied L. Lucullus, the elder, to Sicily, and 
followed him, in the banishment.to which he 
was sentenced for his management of the slave 
war if that island, to Heraclea in Lucania, in 
which town Archias was enrolled. as a citizen ; 
and as this town was a state united with Rome 
by a fadus, he subsequently obtained the Ro- 
man franchise in accordance with the lex Plau- 
tia Papiria passed in B.C. 89. Ata later time 
he accompanied L, Lucullus the younger -to 
_ Soon after his return, a 
charge was brought against him in 61 of as- 
suming the citizenship illegally, and the trial 
came on before Q. Cicero, Who was pretor this 
year.. He was defended by his friend M. Cicero 
in the extant ‘speech Pro Archia, in which the 
orator, after briefly discussing the legal points 


_of the case, rests the defence of his clientaipon; 
his surpassing merits as a poet, which entitled | 


him to,the Roman citizenship. \ We ‘may. pre- 
sume that Archias was. acquitted, though’ we 
have no formal statement of the fact. Archias. 
wrote a poem on the Cimbric war.in honor. of 
Marius; another on the Mithradatic war'in hon- 
or of Lucullus ; and at the time-of his trial.was, 
engaged on a-poem in honor of Cicero’s con- 
sulship. No fragments of these works are ex- 
tant ; and it is doubtful whether the epigrams 
preserved under the name of Archias in ‘the 
Greek Anthology were really written by him. 
[Arcuipamia (Apyidapera), the spriestess of 
Ceres (Demeter) at Sparta, who, through love 
of Aristomenes, set him at liberty when he had 
been taken prisoner.—2. A Spartan woman, who 
distinguished herself by her heroic spirit when 
Sparta was nearly taken by Pyrrhus in B.C. 
272, and opposed the plan which had been en= 
tertained of sending the women to Crete. ] 


_. ArcuipAmus (Apyidayoc), the name of five 


kings of Sparta. 1. Son of Anaxidamus, con- 
temporary with the Tegeatan war, which fol- 
lowed soon after the second Messenian, B.C. 
668.—2. Son of Zeuxidamus,, succeeded his 
grandfather Leotychides, and reigned’ B.C. 469- 
427. . During his reign, B.C. 464, Sparta was 
made a heap of ruins by a tremendous earth- 
quake; and for the next ten years he was en- 
gaged in war against the revolted Helots. and 
Messenians. ‘Toward the end of his reign the 
Peloponnesian war broke out: he recommend- 
ed his countrymen not rashly to embark in the 
war, and he appears to have taken a more ¢or- 
rect view of the real strength of Athens than 
any other Spartan. After the war had been de- 
clared (B:C. 431) he invaded Attica, and held 
the supreme command of the Peloponnesian 
forces till his death in 429.—3. Grandson of No. 
2, and son of Agesilaus IT., reigned B.C. 361- 
338. During the lifetime’ of his'father he took 
an active part in resisting the Thebans and the 
various other enemies of Sparta, and in 367 he 
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' defeated the Arcadians and Argives: in the 


| “Tearless Battle,” so.called because he had 


| won it without losing a man. In-362 he de- 
fended Sparta-against Epaminondas. In the 
third Sacred war (B.C. 356-346) ‘he assisted 
the Phocians. © In 338 he went to Italy to aid 
the Tarentines against the Lucanians, and there — 
fell in battle.—4. Grandson of No. 3, and son 
of Eudamidas I., was king in B.C..296, when 
he was defeated by Demetrius Poliorcetes.—5. 
‘Son of Eudamidas.II., and the brother of Agis 
IV.’ On the murder of Agis, in B.C. 240; Ar- 
chidamus fled from Sparta, but afterward ob- 
tained the throne by means of Aratus.. He was, 
however, slain almost immediately after his re- 
turn to Sparta.. He was the last king of the 
Eurypontid race. | 3 
Arcuicknes (Apytyévqc), an eminent Greek 
physician, born at Apamea. in Syria, practiced 
at Rome in the-time of Trajan, A.D. 98-117. 
He published a treatise on the pulse, on which 
Galen wrote a Commentary. “He was the most 
eminent, physician of the seet of-the Eclectici, 
and is mentioned by Juvenal as well as by other 
writers. Only a few fragments of his works: re- 
main. % in , 3 
AxrcuiLocuus (‘ApyiAoyoc), of Paros, was one 
of the earliest Ionian lyric poets; and the ‘first 
Greek poet who composed Iambié verses accord- 
ing to fixed rules. He flourished about B.C.714+ 
676.. He was descended from a noble family, 
who held the priesthood in Paros. ‘His grand- 
father was Tellis, his father Telesicles, and his 
mother a slave, ‘named Enipo. In the flower 
of his age (between B,C. 710,and 700), Archilo- 
chus went from. Paros to Thasos with a colony, 
of which one.account makes him the leader. 
The motive’ for this emigration can only be con- 
jectured. It was most probably, the result of 


| a political change, to which cause was added, 


in the case of Archilochus, a sense of personal 
wrongs. He had-been a suitor to Neobule, one 
of the daughters of Lycambes,, who first prom: 
ised and afterward refused to give his daughter 
to the poet. Enraged at this treatment, Archit. 
ochus attacked the whole, family in an Tambic 
poem, accusing’ Lycambes of perjury, and, his 
daughters of the most abandoned lives. The 
verses were recited atthe festival of Ceres 
(Demeter), and produced such an effect, that 
the daughters of Lycambes are said to have 
hung themselves through shame. The bitter- 
ness, which he expresses in his poems toward 
his native island seems to have arisen in part 
also from the low estimation in which he was 
held, as being the son ofa slave. Neither was 
he more happy at Thasos. He draws the most 
melanchaly picture of his adopted country, which 
he at length quitted in disgust. While at Tha- 
sos, he incurred the disgrace of losing his shield 
in an engagement with the Thracians of the op- 
posite continent ; but, instead of being ashamed 
of the disaster, he recorded it in his verse. At 
length he returned to. Paros, and in a war be- 
tween the Parians and the people of Naxos, 
he fell by the hand of a Naxian named Calondas 
or Corax. Archilochus sharéd with his eon- 
temporaries, Thaletas and Terpander, in the 
honor of establishing lyric poetry throughout 
Greece. The invention of the elegy is ascribed 
to hin, as_well as to Callinus; but it was on 
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his satiric Iambie poetry that his fame was 
founded: His Jambics expressed the strongest 
feelings.in the most unmeasured language. The 
licence of Ionian democracy and the bitterness | 
of a disappointed man were united with the 
highest degree of poetical power to give them 
force and point. The emotion accounted most 
conspicuous. in his verses was “ rage,”’ Archi- 
lochum proprio rabies armavit iambo.” (Hor, 
Ars Poét., 79.) The fragments:of Archilochus 
are collected in Bergk’s Poet. Lyrict Grac., and 
by Liebel, Archilochi Reliquie, Lips., 1812, 8vo; 
[2d edit., somewhat enlarged, Vienna, 1818, 8vo.] 
ArcHimEpEs (’Apyiugonc), of Syracuse, the 
~ most famous of. ancient: mathematicians, was 
born B.C. 287: He wasa friend, if not a kins- 
man, of Hiero, though his actual condition:in 
life does not seem to have been elevated. In 
the early part.of his life he travelled into Egypt, 
where he studied under Conon the Samian, a 
mathematician. and astronomer. After visiting 
other countries, he returned to Syracuse. Here 
he constructed for Hiero various engines of war, 
which, many years afterward, Were so far ef- 
fectual in the defence of Syracuse against Mar- 
cellus as to convert the siege into a blockade, 
and delay the taking of the city for a consider- 
able time., The accounts of the performances 
of these engines are evidently exaggerated ; and | 
the story of the burning of the Roman ships by 
the reflected rays of the sun, though very cur- 
rent in later times, is. probably ’a fiction! He 
superintended the building ofa ship of extraor- 
dinary size for Hiero, of which a description is 
given in Atheneus (v., p. 206, d.), where he is 
_also said ‘to have moved it to the sea by the help 
of ascrew. - He invented a machine called, from 
its form, Cochlea, and now known as the water- 
screw of Archimedes, for pumping the water 
out of the hold of this yessel.. His most cele- 
brated performance was the construction of a 
sphere; akind of orrery, representing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodtes. When Syracuse 
was taken (B:C. 212), Archimedes. was killed 
by the Reman soldiers, being at the time intent 
upon @ mathematical problem. Upon his tomb 
was placed the figure of a sphere inscribed in 
a cylinder. When Cicero was questor in Sicily 
(75), he found this tomb near one.of the gates 
of the city, almost hid among _briers, and for- 
gotten by the Syracusans: ‘The intellect of Ar- 
ehimedes was of the very highest order. .He 
possessed, in a degree never exceeded, unless 
~ by Newton, the inventive genius which discov- 
ers new provinces of inquiry, and finds new 
points of view for old and familiar objects ;.the 
clearness of conception which is essential to | 
the resolution of complex phenomena into their 
constituent elements ; and the power and habit 
ef intense and persevering .thought, without 
which other intellectual gifts are comparatively 
fruitless. The following works of Archimedes 
have come down. to ust 1. On Equiponderants 
and Centres of Gravity. 2. The Quadrature of 
the Parabola. 3. On the Sphere and Cylinder. 
4. Ow Dimension of the Circle. 5. On Spirals. | 
6. On Conoids and Spheroids. 7. The Arenarius. | 
8. On Floating Bodies: 9. Lemmata. The best | 
edition of his works is by Torelli, Oxon., 1792. | 
There is a French translation of bis works, with , 
notes, by F. Peyrard, Paris, 1808, and an En- , 
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glish translation of the 
son, London, 1784.” ete 
Arcuinus (’Apyivoc), one of the leading Athe- 
nians; who, with Thrasybulus and Anytus, over- 
threw the government of the Thirty, B.C. 403. 
‘Arcuippus (“Apyirmoc), an Athenian poet of 
the old cojnedy, about B.C. 415. [The ‘frag- 
ments of Archippus are collected in Meineke’s 
Fragm. Comic. Gracor., vol. i., p. 408-415, edit. 
minor. J , 4 
[Arcuippus, an‘ancient king of the Marrubii> 


Arenarius by G. Ander- 


Jn Italy, one of the allies of Turnus in his war 


with Aneas. ] 

Arcuytas (’Apytrac).. 1..Of, Amphissa, a 
Greek epic poet, flourished about B.C. 300.—2. 
Of Tarentum, a distinguished philosopher, math- - 
ematician, general, and statesman, probably liv- 
ed ‘about B.C. 400, amd onward, so that he was 
contemporary with Plato, whose life he is said . 
to have saved by his influence with the tyrant. 
Dionysius. He was seven times the general of 
his city, and he commanded in several cam- 
paigns, in all of which he was victorious. After 
a life which secured to him a place among the 
very.greatest men of antiquity, he was drowned 
while upon a voyage on the Adriatic. \(Hor., 
Carm., i., 28.) "As a philosopher, he belonged 
to the Pythagorean school, and: he appears to 
have been himself the founder of a new sect. 
Like the Pythagoreans in general, he paid much 
attention to mathematiés, Horace calls, him 
maris et terre numerogue,carentis arene Menso- 
rem. To his theoretical science_he added the 
skill of a practical mechanician, and constructed 
various machines and automatons, among which 
his wooden flying dove in particular was the 
wonder~of antiquity. He also applied mathe- 
matics with suecess to musical science, and 
even to.metaphysical philosophy. Hus influence: 
as a philosopher was so great, that Plato was 
undoubtedly indebted to: him for some of his 
views ; and Aristotle is thought by some writers 


‘to have borrowed the idea of his categories, as 
-well as some of his ethical principles, from Ar 


chytas.. [The fragments of Archytas are pub- 


‘lished in part by Gale, Opusc; Mythol., Cantab., 


1671, Amst., 1688; and more fully by Orelli, 
Opusc. Sentent. et Moral., vol. ii., p. 234, seqq.] 
Arconnisus (Apxévyyao¢ : "Apkovynjatoc). 1. 
An island off the coast of Ionia, near Lebedus, 
also called Aspis and Macris.—2. (Now Orak 
Ada), an island off the coast of Caria, opposite 
Halicarnassus, of which it formed the harbor. 
Arorinus (Apxrivoc), of Miletus, the most 
distinguished among the cyclic poets, probably 
lived about B.C. 776. Two epic poems were 
attributed to him. 1. The Avthiopis, which was 
a kind of continuation of Homer’s Iliad: its 


| chief heroes were Memnon, king of the Asthio- 


pians, and Achilles, who slew him. 2. The De- 
struction of Ilion, which contained a descyiption 
of the destruction of Troy, and the subsequent 
events until the departure of the Greeks. [The 
fragments of Arctinus have been collected by 
Dibner, Homeri Carm. et Cych Epier Reliq., 
Paris, 1837, and by Dintzer, Die Fragm. des ep. 
Poesie bis auf Alex., Koln, 1840 ; and Nachtrag, 
p. 16, Kéln, 1841.] 

Arcropuyiax. Vid. ARcTos. 

Arctos ("Apxroc), ‘the Bear,” two constella- 
tions near the North Pole. 1. Tus Great Boar 
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(‘Apkxtoe.weyadn: Ursa Major), also called the 
Wagon (duaga: plaustrum).’ The ancient Ital- 
jan name of this constellation was Septem Tri- 
ones, that is, the Seven Ploughing Oxen, also Sep- 
tentrio, and with the epithet Major to distinguish 
it from the Septentrio Minor, or Lesser Bear: 
hence Virgil (Ain., iii., 356) speaks of geminos- 
que Triones. The Great Bear-was also called He- 
lice (&%/xn) from its sweeping round ina curve.— 


2. Tur Lesser or Lirrie Bear (“Apxtoe pikpa: 


Ursa Minor), likewise called the Wagon, was 


first added to the Greek catalogues by . Thales, : 
by whom it’ was probably imported from’ the | 


East. It-wasalso called Phemice (®owwikn), from 
the circumstance that it was selected «by the 
Pheenicians as the guide by which they shaped 
their course at sea, the Greek mariners with 
less judgment employing the Great Bear for the 
purpose; and Cynosura (Kvvécoupa), dog’s tail, 
from the resemblance of the constellation to the 
upturned curl of a dog’s tail. 


(Bodrnc¢), Arctophylax (’ApktodbAat), or Arcturus 
(Apkrotpoc, from odbpoc, guard); the two latter 
“names suppose the constellation to represent a 
man upon the watch, and denote simply the po- 
sition of the figure in reference to the Great 
Bear, while Bodtes, which is found in Homer, 
refers to the Wagon, the imaginary figure of 
Bootes being fancied to occupy the place,of the 
- driver of the team. At alater time Arctophylax 
became the general name of thé constellation, 
and the word Arcturus was Confined to the chief 
star init. ~All these-constellations are conneet- 
éd in mythology with.the Arcadian nymph Cat- 
isto, the daughter of Lycaon., Metamorphosed 
by Jupiter (Zeus) upon the earth into a she- 
bear, Callisto was’ pursued by her son Arcas in 
the chase, and when lie was on the point of kill- 
ing her, Jupiter (Zeus) placed them both among 
the stars, Callisto becoming the Great Bear, and 
Areas the.Little Bear, or Bodtes. ‘In the poets 
the epithets of these stars have constant refer- 
ence to the family and country of Callisto: thus 
we find them called Lycaonis Arctos ¢ Menalia 
Arctos and Menalis Ursa (from Mount-Menalus 
in Arcadia) : Erymanthis Ursa (ftom Mount Ery- 
manthus in Arcadia): Parrhasides stelle (from 
the Arcadian town Parrhasia). Though most 
traditions identified Bodtes with Arcas, others 
pronounced him to be Icarus, or his daughter 


Erigone. Hence the Septentriones. are called 
Boves Icarit. Vid. Dict. of. Antiq., p. 147, 148, 
159, 2d ed. / 


Arorirus. . Vid. Arcros. 
Arpba (Ardeas, -atis: now Ardea). 


the left of the River Numicus, thrée miles.from 


the sea, was situated on a rock surrounded by. 


marshes, in an‘unhealthy distriet. It was one 
of the most ancient.places in Italy, and was said 
to have .been the capital of Turnus.. It was 
conquered and colonized by the Romans; B.C- 
442, from which time its importance declined. 
In its neighborhood was the -Latin A phrodisium 
or temple of Venus, which was under the super- 
' intendence of the Ardeates.—2. (Now Arde- 
kdn?), an important town in Persis, southwest 
of Persepolis. 
{Arpericca (’Apdépixxa, now Akkerkuf? Hee- 
ren). 
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The constella- | 
tion before the Great Bear was called Bodtes | 


1. The 
chief town of the Rutuli in Latium, a little to. 
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phrates was so divertéd from its course that it 
passed three times through this place.—2. A 
town of Susiana; not far from Susa 5: perhaps the 
same as the Aracca of later writers, where Da- 
rius Hystaspis’settled the captured Eretrians.} 
[Arpescus (“Apdgokoc), a river of European 
Sarmatia, flowing into the Ister ; the god of this 
stream was, according to Hesiod, a son of Oce- 
anus and Tethys.]_ . ae 
ARDUENNA SiLva (now the Ardennes), a vast. 
forest in the-northwest of Gaul,extended from 
the Rhine.and the Treviri to the Nervii and 
Remi, and north as.far asthe Scheldt: there 
are still considerable remains’ Of ‘this forest, 
though the greater part of it has disappeared: 
_ Arpys (‘Apduc), son of Gyges, king of Lydia, 
reigned B.C. 678-629 : he took Priene, and made 
war against Miletus. ‘ 
Arex or Arerias (‘Apeva or ’Apnride vicoc, 
ji. e.; the island of Ares::now Kerasunt Ada), 
also: called Chalceritis, dn island off the coast 
of Pontus, close to.Pharnacéa, celebrated in the 
legend of the Argonauts. rd 
‘[Arsconts (Apnyovic), wife of A 
mother of Mopsus. ] 
[Aruit¥cus (Apyijvkoc), a Trojan warrior, 
slain by Patroclus.] - * 
_ ArbitHous (Apyifooc). 1..King of Arne in 
Beeotia, and husband’of Philomedusa, is called 
in the Iliad (vii:, 8) copyvArnc, because he fought _ 
with a club: he fell by the hand of the Arcadian‘ 
Lycurgus.—[2. Charioteer of Rhigmus, slain 
by Achilles. ]. algch jae Ataf 
ARELATE, ARELAS, OF ARELATUM (Arelatensis : 
now Arles), a town in Gallia Narbonensis, at 
the head of the delta of the Rhone on the left 
bank, and a Roman colony founded by the sol- 
diers of the sixth legion, Colonia Arelate Sexta- 
norum. -It is first mentioned by Cesar, and un- 
der the emperors it became one of the most 
‘flourishing towns on this side of the Alps. Con-- 
stantiné the Great built an extensive suburb on 
the right bank, which he connected -with the 
original city by a bridge. ‘The Roman remains 
at Arles attest the'greatness of the ancient city : 
there are still to be seen.an obelisk of granite, 
and the ruins of an aqueduct, theatre, amphi- 
theatre, palace of Constantine, and a large Ro-= 
, man cemetery. _ 
. [Arexuius Fuscus. Vid. Fuscus.] 
. Aremorica. Vid. ARMorica. © Ay 

Arzenicum (now Arnheim or Airt?), a town 
of the Batavi in Gallia Belgica. 

[Aren® Monres (now Arenas Gordas), high 
sand hills in Hispania Beetica, between the Ba. 
tis and Urium.] ° : 

[ARreNe (’Apqv7).' 1. Daughter of the Spartan 
king @ibalus, wife of Aphareus.—2. A city of 
Elis, on the River Minyeius, said to have been 
named after the foregoing : it was the residence 
of Aphareus:] , 

Arnopicus. — Vid. Aruna. 

Ares (‘Ap7e), (the Latin Mars), the Greek 
god of war and one of the great.Olympian gods, 
is represented as the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Hera (Juno). The character of Ares (Mars) in 
‘Greek mythology will be best understood by 

comparing it with that of ‘other divinities who 
are likewise in some way connected with war. 


’ 


mpycus, and 


Athena (Minerva) represents thoughtfulness and 


1, A town above Babylon, where the Eu- | wisdom in the affairs.of war, and protects men 
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and their habitations during its ravages. Ares 
(Mars), on the other hand, is nothing but the 
personification of bold force and strength, and 
not so much the god of war as of its tumult, 
confusion, and horrors: : His’sister Eris ealls 
forth war, Zeus (Jupiter) directs its course, but 
Ares (Mars) loves war for-its own sake, and 
delights in the din and roar of battles, in the 
slaughter of men, and the destruction of towns. 


He is not even influenced by party spirit, but 


sometimes assists the one,’and‘sometimes the 
other side, just as his inclination may dictate ; 
whence-Zeus (Jupiter) calls himdAdorpdcadaAoe. 
(ii, v., 889.) This savage and sanguinary char- 
acter of Ares (Mars) makes him hated by the. 
other gods and by his own parents. It was 
contrary to the spirit of the Greeks to represent 
a being like Ares (Mars), with all his overwhelm- 
ing physical strength, as always victorious:; and 
when he comes in contact with higher powers, 
he is usually conquered. He was wounded by 
Diomedes, who.was assisted by Athena (Miner- 


va), and in his fall he roared like ten thousand’ 


warriors. The gigantic Aloide had likewise 
conquered him, and kept him a prisoner for thir- 
teen months, until he was delivered by Hermes 
(Mercury). He was also conquered by Hercules, 
with whom he fought on account of his son Cyc- 
nus, and was obliged to return to Olympus. 
This fierce and gigantic, but, withal handsome 
god, loved, and was beloved by Aphrodite (Ve- 
nus). Vid. ApHropiteE. When Aphrodite (Ve- 
nus) loved Adonis, Ares (Mars),in his jealousy, 
metamorphosed himself into a boar, and killed 
his rival. Vid. Avonis. According to.a late 
tradition, Ares (Mars) slew Halirrhothius, the 
son of Poseidon (Neptune), when he was on the 
point of violating Alcippe, the-daughter of Ares 
(Mars). Hereupon Poseidon (Neptune) accused 
‘Ares (Mars) in the Areopagus, where the, Olym- 
pian gods were assembled in court. Ares (Mars) 
was acquitted, and this event was believed to 
have given rise to the name Areopagus. The 
warlike character of the tribes of Thrace led to 
the belief that the god’s residence was' in that 
country; and here;and in Scythia were the prin- 
cipal seats of his worship. In Scythia he was 
worshipped under the form of a sword, to which 
not only horses and other cattle, but;men also, 
' were sacrificed... In Greece itself the worship 
of Ares (Mars) was not very general. All the 
stories about Ares (Mars), and his worship in the 
countries north of Greece, seem*to indicate that 
his Worship was introduced into the latter coun- 
try from Thrace. The Romans identified their 
god Mars with the Greek Ares. . Vid. Mars. 

* fArzsias (’Apeotac), one of the thirty tyrants 
in Athens under the Spartan ascendency. ] 

Arestor (?Apéotwp), father of Argus, the 

guardian of lo, who is therefore called Avrestor- 
ides. e 

 Arermus (Aperaioc), the Cappadocian, one 
of the most celebrated of the ancient Greek 
physicians, probably lived in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. He wrote in Ionic Greek a general 
treatise on diseases in eight books, which is still 
extant. The best edition is by C. G. Kuhn, 
Lips., 1828. 9...) i wk 

{Areraon (Aperdov), a Trojan, slain by Teu- 

eer] we ; 


, Apuras (’Apérac), the name of several kings’ 
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of Arabia Petrea. 1. A contemporary of Pom- 
pey, invaded Judea in B.C. 65, in order to place 
Hyreanus on the throne, but was. driven back ° 
by the Romans, who, espoused the cause of 
}.Aristobulus. _ His dominions were stbsequent- 
‘ly-invaded by Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pom- 
pey.2. The father-in-law of Herod Antipas, 
‘invaded Judea because Herod had dismissed 
the daughter of Aretas in consequence of his 
connection with Herodias. This Aretas seems 
to have; been the same who had possession of 
Damascus at the time of the conversion of the 
Apostle Paul, A.D. 81. - : ~ bh 

Arete (’Apyrq).. 1s Wife of, Alcinous, king 

of the Pheacians, received Ulysses with hos- 
pitality—2. [Arirx, in Greek ’Aper#], daugh- 
.ter of the elder Dionysius’ and Aristomache, 
wife of Thearides, and after his death of her 
uncle Dion. After Dion had,fled from Syra- 
cuse, Arete was compelled by .her brother to 
marry Timocrates; one of his friends ; but she 
was again received by Dion as his wife when 
he had obtained possession of Syracuse and ex- 
pelled the younger Dionysius, After the assas- 
sination of Dion: in 353, she was drowned. by 
his enemies:—3. Daughter of Aristippus, the 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy, 
was instructed by him in the principles of his 
system, which she transmitted to her son, the 
younger Aristippus. — 

AreEtuusa (’Apéovea), one of the Nereids, and 
the nymph of the famous fountain of Arethusa, 
in the island of Ortygia, near Syracuse. For 
details, see Aupunus. + Virgil (Eclog., iv., 1; 
x., 1) reckons her among the: Sicilian nymphs, 
and as the divinity who inspired pastoral poetry. 
There were several other fountains in Greece 
which bore the name of Arethusa, of which the 
most important was ‘one in Ithaca, now Lebado 
and ‘another in Eubea, near Chalcis. ‘ 

Arétuotsa (Apéfovoa: now Er-Restun)., 1. A 
town and fortress on the Orontes, in Syria: in 
Strabo’s time, the seat.of a petty Arabian prin- 
cipality.—[2. A city of Macedonia, between Am- 
phipolis and the Lake Bolbe.—3. A bituminous 
lake in Greater Armenia, through which the 
Tigris was said to flow without mingling its 
waters, at no great distance from-its source. 
Strabo gives as the Oriental names of this lake, 
Arsene ‘and Thospilis. ] 

Arerias. » Vid. Arua. » 

Arstivum, . Vid. ARRETIUM. ; 

,[Arprus (“Apyroc). 1. Son of Priam, slain 
by Automedon.—2. Son of Nestor.] 

-Argus (’Apevc), two kings of Sparta. 


v 


1. Suc- 


.| ceeded his grandfather, Cleomenes II., since 


his father Acrotatus had died before him, and 
reigned B.C. 309+265.. He made several. un- 
successful attempts to deliver Greece from the 
dominion of Antigonus Gonatas, and at length 
fell in battle against the Macedonians in -265, 
and was succeeded by his son Acrotatus.—’ 
2. Grandson of No. 1, reigned for eight years 
(the duration of his life) under the guardianship 
of his uncle Leonidas II., who succeeded him 
about B.C. 256. ‘ ye 
[Arius (’Apetoc), of Alexandrea, a Stoic or 
Pythagorean philosopher, who enjoyed in a high 
deereé, the confidence of Augustus, and was 
said to haye been his instructor in philosophy.} 
[ARBVA (now Alanzon, or, ——— Florez, 


AREVACH. 


Ucero), a tributary, of the Durius, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis.]) ; om 
Argvacm or Arg&vacr, the most powerful 


tribe of the Celtiberians. in Spain, near the 


sources of the Tagus, derived their name from 
the River Aréva (q. v.).. _ .- ’ : 

Areaus (’Apyaioc).. 1. King of Macedonia, 
son and successor of Perdiceas I., the founder 
of the dynasty.—2. A pretender to the Macedo- 
nian crown, dethroned Perdiccas II., and reign- 
ed two years. : 

Arcus Mons(’Apyaioe: now Erdjish-Dagh), 
a lofty snow-capped mountain -nearly in the 
centre of Cappadocia ; an offset of the Anti- 
Taurus, At its foot stood the celebrated city 
of Mazaca or Cesarea, 

AkcantTHOntius (‘ApyavOdvioc), king of Tartes- 
sus in Spain, in the sixth century B.C.; is said 
to have reigned eighty years, and to have lived 
one hundred-and twenty. ~ é 

ARGANTHONIUS Or ARGANTHUS, Mons (76 ’Ap- 
yav0oviov ogoc: now -Katirli), armountain in 


Bithynia, running out into the Propontis, form-. 


ing the Promontorium Posidium (Cape Bouz), 
and separating the bays of,Cios and Astacus. 

[Aree (‘Apyn), a Hyperborean maiden, who 
came with Opis to Delos.] 


Arcennum or Arcinum (‘Apyevvoy, *Apyivov : 


now Cape Blanco). 1. A promontory on the 
Ionian coast, opposite to Chios.—[2. A promon- 
tory of the eastern coast: of Sicily, now Capo 
San Alessio.] Fe & 
[Arcenngsa, an island with a city of Same 
name, between the promontory of Argennum, 
and the Ionian coast, and the promontorium Po- 
sidium in the island of Chios.].  ° . 
[ArcenTanum (now San'Marco), a city of 
Bruttium. ] pe aa 
[Arcenrarta Or AncEnTUARIA, also ARGENTO- 
VARIA (NOW Arzenlieim), the capital city of Gal- 


lia Belgica, where Gratian defeated the Ale-' 


manni A.D. 378.] ; te : 

ARGENTEUs (noW Argens), a small river in 
Gallia Narbonensis, which flews into the Medi- 
terranean near Forum Julii. 

ARGENTORATUM OF -TUS (now Strassburg), an 
important town on the Rhineyin Gallia Belgica, 
the head-quarters of the eighth legion, and a 
Roman municipium. In its neighborhood: Ju- 
lian gained a brilliant victory over the Aleman- 
ni, A.D. 357. It was subsequently ealled Strate: 
burgum and Stratishurgum, Whence its modern 
name. Pik eh ‘ 

Arces. Vid. Cycuopns. 
-Areia(Apyeia). 1, Daughter of Adrastus an 
Amphithea, and wife of Polynices.—r2. Daugh- 
ter of Autesioh, wife of the Spartan-king Aris- 
todemus, by whom she -became the mother 6f 

Eurysthenes and Procles. ] 

Argia (Apyeta). Vid. Arcos. 


‘[AreiLEonis (’ApytAewvic), a Spartan female, . 
Y +e 


mother of the celebrated general Brasidas. ] 
Arcinprum, a district in Rome, which extend- 
ed from the south ofthe Quirinal to the Capito- 
line and the Forum. It was chiefly ‘inhabited 
by mechanics and booksellers. The origin of 
the name'is uncertain: the most obvious deri- 
vation is from argilla, « potter’s clay ;” but the 


more common explanation in antiquity was’ Argi 


letum, “ death of Argus,” from a hero Argus who | 


was buried there. 
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Araitus (“Apytaog : "Apyidcoc), a town in Bi- 
saltia, the eastern part of Mygdonia, in Mace- 
donia, between Amphipolis and Bromiscus, a 
colony of Andros. . : 

Araints@ (’Apyivodoa or’Apytvoiccat), three 
small islands off the coast of Solis, opposite 
Mytilene..in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval 
victory of the Athenians over the. Lacedemo- 
nians under Callicratidas, B.C. 406. 

[Arerore (’Apy6r7), a nymph, mother of the 
Thracian,bard Thamyris by Philammon:] 

ArcipHontes (’Apyetddvryc), “the slayer of’ 
Argus,” a surname’ of Hurmes. hedges 

Arecrppar (Apyimrdior), a Scythian tribe’ in 
Sarmatia Asiatica, who appear, from the de- 
scription of them by Herodotus (iv., 23), to have 
been of the Calmue race.» ° 

Areissa.. Vid. ARGURA.. é 
_ ArcituEa, the chief town of Athamania, in 
Epirus. ‘ ey ae 

ARGivA, @ Surname of Hera or Juno, from Ar- 
gos, Where, as well as in the whole of Pelopon- 
nesus, she was especially honored. Vid. Argos. 

Arcivi.. Vid: Argos. ‘ 

Arco. Vid. ARGonauTa. | _ 

' [Arcoxidts Sinus. . Vid. Arcos.] ; 
Arcouisy Vid. Arcos. ‘ 
‘Arconautm (‘Apyovairai), the. Argonauts, 

“the sailors.of the Argo,” were the heroes who 
sailed to Za (afterward called Colchis) for the 
purpose of fetching the golden fleece. * The 
story of the Argonauts is variously related by 
‘the ancient writers, but, the common tale ran as 
follows. In-Toleus in Thessaly reigned Pelias, 
who had deprived his half-brother A’son of ‘the 
sovereignty. In order to get rid of Jason, the 
son of Ason, Petias persuaded Jason to fetch 
the golden fleece, which was suspendéd-on an 
oak-tree in the grove of Ares (Mars) in Colchis, 
and was’ guarded day and night by a dragon. 
Jason willingly undertook the enterprise, and 
commanded Argus, the som of Phrixus, to build 
a ship with fifty oars,.which was called Argo 
(Apy6) after the name of the builder. Jason 
was accompanied by all the great heroes of the 
age, and their number is usually said* to have 
been fifty. Among these were Hercules, Cas- 
tor and Pollux, Zetes and Calais, the sons of 
Boreas, the singer Orpheus, the séer Mopsus, 
Philammon, Tydeus, Theseus, Amphiaraus, Pe- 
leus, Nestor, Admetus, &e. After leaving Iol- 
cus they first landed at Lemnos, where they 
united themselves with the women of the isi- 
and, who had just before: murdered their fa- 
From Lemnos they sail- 
ed to the Doliones at Cyzicus, where King Cyz- 
icus received them hospitably. They left the 
country during the night, and being thrown 
back on the coast by a contrary wind, they 
were taken for Pelasgians, the ‘enemies of the 
Doliones, and a struggle ensued, in whieh Cyz- 
lcus was slain; but, being recognized by the 
Argonauts, they buried him, and mourned over 
his fate. They next landed in Mysia, where 
they left behind Hercules and Polyphemus, who 
had gone into the country in search of Hylas, 
whom a nymph had carried off while he was 
fetching water for his companions. In the 
country of the Bebryces, King Amycus chal- 
lenged the Argonauts to fight with him; and 
1 when he was’ killed by ‘Pollux, [the Bebryces, 
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to avenge the death of their king, made an 
attack on. Pollux, but the. Argonauts, having 
seized their arms, repulsed them, and slew 
many in their flight ; they then] sailed to Salmy- 
dessus in Thrace, where the seer Phineus was 
tormented by the Harpies. When the Argo- 
nauts consulted him about their voyage, he 
promised his advice on condition of their deliv- 
ering him from the Harpies. This.was done, 
by Zetes and Calais, two sons of Boreas; and 
Phiheus now advised them, before ‘sailing 
through the Symplegades, to mark the flight of 
a dove, and to judge from its fate what they 
themselves would have to do. When they ap- | 
proached the Symplegades, they sent out a dove, 
which, tm its rapid) flight between the rocks, lost 
only the end of its tail. The Argonauts’ now, 
with the assistance of Juno (Hera), followed the 
example of the dove, sailed quickly between the 
rocks, and succeeded in passing without injury 
to their ship, with the exception of some orna- 
ments at the stern. Henceforth the Symplega- 
des stood immovable in the sea. On their ar- 
rival at the country of the Mariandyni, the Ar 
gonauts were. kindly received by their king, 
Lycus.’-The seer. Idmon and the. helmsman 
Tiphys died here, and the place of the latter 
was supplied by Anceus. They now sailed 
along the coast. until they arrived at the mouth 
of the River Phasis. The Colchian king étes 
promised to give up the golden fleece if Jason 
alone would yoke to a plough two fire-breathing. 
oxen with brazen feet; and sow the teeth of the 
dragon which had not been used by Cadmus ‘at 
Thebes, and which he had received from Mi- 
nerva (Athena). The love of Medea furnished 
Jason with means to resist-fire and steel, on 
‘condition of his taking her as his wife; and she 
taught him how he was to kill the warriors that 


were to spring up from the teeth of the dragon. |’ 


‘While Jason was engaged upon his task, étes 
formed plans for burning the ship Argo and for 
killing all the Greek heroes. But Medea’s mag- 
ic powers lulled to sleep the dragon who guard. 
ed the golden fleece ; and after Jason had taken 
possession of the treasure, he and his Argo- 
nauts, together with Medea and her young broth- 
er Abysrtus, embarked by night and sailed away. 
/Eétes pursued them; but, before he overtook 
them, Medea murdered her brother, cut him 
into pieces, and threw his limbs overboard, that 
her father might be detained in his pursuit by 
eollecting the limbs of his child. Auétes at last. 
returned home, but sent out a great number of 
Colchians, threatening them with the punish- 
ment intended for Medea ifthey returned with- 
out her. While the Colchians were dispersed 
in all directions, the Argorauts had already 
veached the mouth of the River Eridanus. But 
Jupiter (Zeus), angry at the murder of Absyr- 
tus, raised a storm which cast. the ship from its 
course. When driven on the Absyrtian Islands, 
the ship began to speak, and declared that the 
anger of Jupiter (Zeus) would not cease unless 
they sailed toward Ausonia, and. got purified by 
Circe. They now sailed along the coasts. of 
the Ligyans and, Celts, and through the ‘sea of 
Sardinia, and, continuing their eourse along the 
coast of Tyrrhenia; they arrived in the Island of 
Zixa, where Cirge purified them. When they 
were passing by the Sirens, Orpheus. sang to 
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prevent the Argonauts being allured by them. 
Butes, however, swam to them, but Venus (Aph- 
rodite) carried him to Lilybeum. Thetis and 
the Nereids conducted them: through Scylla and 
Charybdis and between the whirling rocks (xé- 
Toa wAayxrai) ; and, sailing by the ‘Thrinacian 
island with its oxen of Helios, they came to the 
Pheacian island of Corcyra, where they were 
receivéd by Alcinous. In the mean time, some 
of the Colchiahs, not: being able to discover the 
Argonauts, had settled at the foot of the Cerau- 
nian Mountains; others occupied the Absyr- 
tian islands near the coast.of Illyricum ; and a 
third band overtook the Argonauts in the island 
of the Pheacians., - But as their hopes of re- 
covering Medea were deceived by’ Arete, the 
queen of Alcinous, they settled in the island, 
and the Argonauts continued their voyage. Dur- 
ing the night they were overtaken by a storm; 
but Apollo sent brilliant ‘flashes of lightning, 
which enabled them to discoyer’a neighboring 
island, which they called Anaphe. Here: they 
erected an altar to Apollo, and solemn rites were 
‘instituted, which continued to be observed down 
to very‘late times. Their attempt to land in 
Crete was prevented by Talus, who guarded the 
island, but was killed by the artifices of Medea. 
From..Crete they sailed to Agina, and from 
thence between Eubeea and -Locris to Iolcus. 
Respecting the events subsequent to their ar- 
rivalsin loleus, wd: AZson, Mupwa, Jason, Pet- 
14s. The story of the Argonauts probably arose 


out of accounts of commercial énterprises which ° 
the wealthy Minyans, who lived in the neigh- 


borhood of Foleus, made to the coasts of the 
Euxine. The expedition ofthe Argonauts is 


related by Pindar in the fourth Pythian ode, by 


Apollonius Rhodius in his Argonautica, and by 
his Roman imitator, Valerius Flaccus. F 

Argos (76 ”"Apyoc, -eo¢), is said by Strabo (p. 

72) to have signified a plain in the language of 


‘the Macedonians and Thessalians, and it may 


therefore contain the same root as the Latin 
word ager. In Homer we find mention of the 
Pelasgie Argos, that is, a town or district of 
Thessaly, and of the Achzean Argos, by which 
he means sometimes the whole. Peloponnesus, 
sometimes Agamemnon’s kingdom_of Argos, of 
which Mycenz was the capital;and sometimes 
the’ town of Argos. As Argos frequently sig- 
nifies the whole Peloponnesus, the most im- 
portant part of Greece, so the ’Apyevoz often oc- 
cur in Homer as a name of the whole body of 
the Greeks, in which sense the Roman poets 
also use Argivi.—l. Arcos, a district of Pelopon- 
nesus, called-Argolis (7 "Apyo2.ic) by Herodotus, 
but more frequently by other Greek writers e1- 


ther Argos, Argia (# ’Apyeia); or Argolice (77’Ap- 


yoauxn). Under the Romans Argolis became the 
usual name ofthe country, while the word Argos 
or Argi was confined to the town. Argolis, un- 
der the Romans, signified the country bounded 
on the north by the Corinthian territory, on the 
west by Arcadia, on the south by Laconia, and 
included toward the east the whole Acte or pen- 
insula betwéen the Saronic and Argolic gulfs ; 
but, during the time of Grecian independence, 
Argolis or Argos was only the country lying 
round the Argolicus Sinus (now Gulf of Nauplia), 
bounded onthe west by the Arcadian Mountains, 
and separated on the north by a be mount- 
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ains from Corinth, Cleone, and Phlius. Argolis, 
as understood by-the Romans, was, for the most 
part, a mountainous and unproductive country : 
the only extensive plain adapted for agriculture 
was in the neighborhood of the city of Argos. Its 
rivers were insignificant, and mostly dry in sum- 
mer: the most important was the Inachbus. : The 
country was dividedinto the districts of Argia or 
Argos proper, Eprpauvrta, Traszenta; and Her- 
Mionis. The original. inhabitants’ of the coun- 
try were, aecording to: mythology, the Cynurii ;, 
but the-main part of the population consisted of 
Pelasgi and‘Achzi, to whom Dorians were added: 
after the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Do-’ 
rians. -See below, No. 2:—2. Arcos, or Arey, , 
-orum, in the Latin writers, now Argo, the cap- 
ital of Argolis, and, next to'Sparta, the most im- 
portant town of Peloponnesus, situated in a level 
plain a little to the west of the Inachus. It-had 
an ancient Pelasgie citadel, called Larissa, and 
another built subsequently on another height 
(duas arces habént Argi, Liv., xxxiv., 25); . It 
possessed numerous temples, and was*particu- 
larly celebrated for the worship.of Juno*(Hera), 
whose great temple, Hereum, lay between Argos 
and Mycena.® The, remains of the Cyclopian 
walls of Argos are still to be-seen. The city is 
said to-have been built by Inacnus or his son 
Puoroneus, or grandson Arcus. The descend- 
ants of Inachus, who may be regarded as- the 
Pelasgian kings; reigned over the country for 
nine generations, but were at length deprived 
of the sovereignty by Danaus, who is said to 
have come from Egypt. The descendants of 
Danaus were in their time. obliged to submit to 
the Achewan race of'the Pelopide. Under the 
rule -of the Pelopide Mycene became the cap- 
ital of the kingdom, and Argos was a dependent 
state. Thus Mycene was the royal residence 
of Atreus and ofthis son Agamemnon ;'but. under 
Orestes Argos again recovered its supremacy. | 
Upon the conquest of, Peloponnesus by the Do- 
rians Argos fell to the share of/Temenus, whose 
descendants ruled over the country; -but the 
great bulk of the “population continued fo. be 
Achean. All these events, belong to mythol- 
ogy; and Argos first appears in’ history about 
B.C, 750, as the chief state of Peloponnesus, 
under its ruler Puipon. ‘After the time of Phi-. 
don its power declined, and it was not even able 
to maintain its supremacy over the-other towns 
of Argolis. Its power was greatly weakened 
by its wars with Sparta. The two states long 
contended for the district of Cynuria, which lay 
' between Argolis and Laconia, and which ‘the- 
Spartans at length obtained by’ the victory of. 
their three hundred champions, about B.C. 550. 
In B.C. 524,, leomenes,. the Spartan king, de- 
feated ‘the Argives with such loss near Tiryns 
that Sparta was left without a rival.in Pelopon- 
nesus. In consequence of its weakness and of 
its jealousy of Sparta, Argos; took no part in the 
Persian war. In.o¥der to strengthen itself, Ar- 
gos attacked the neighboring ‘towns of Tiryns, 
Mycene, &e.; destroyed them, and transplanted. 
their inhabitants to Argos. The introduction 
of so many new citizens.was followed by the. 
abolition of royalty and of Doric institutions, 
and by the establishment of a democracy, which 
continued to be the form of government till later 
times, when the city fell under the power of | 
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tyrants. In the Peloponnesian war Argos sided 
with Athens against: Sparta. In B.C. 243 it 
joined the Achewan League, and on the conquest 
of the latter by the Romans, 146, it became a 
part of the Roman province of Achaia. At . 
early time Argos was distinguished by its cil- 
tivation of music and poetry (vid. Sacavas, TEL- 
ESILLA); but at-the time of the intellectual 
greatness of Athens, literature and scierice seem 
to have been entirely neglected at-Argos. It. 
produced some great sculptors, of whom Acr- 
Lapasand Ponyc.erus' are the most celebrated. 
Arcos AmpuiLocuicum (“Apyo¢ 70 ’AuosAoye- 
x6v), the ehief town of Amphilochia in Acarna- 
nia, situated on the Ambracian Gulf, and found- 
ed by the Argive Ampnitoguus. 3 ‘ 
Arcos Hrepium.. Vid. Arpt. 
[Arcos Peiascicum (“Apyoc 76 -Tlexacyirdv), 
an ancient ‘city and district of Thessaly, men« 
tioned by Homer; but.in Strabo’s time the city 
no longer existed.]: . . 
Arcous Portus (now Porto Ferraio), a town 
and harbor in the Island of Ilva (now Elba). 
Arcora ("Apyoupa), a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, called Argissa'‘by Homer (J1., ii:, 738). 
Arcus (“Apyoc). 1. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Niobe, third king of Argos, from-whom Argos 
derived itsname.—2. Surnamed Panoptes, “the 
all-seeing,”’ becatise he had a htndred eyes, son 
of Agenor, Arestor, Inachus, or Argus. Juno 
(Hera) appointed him guardian of the cow into 
which Io had been metamorphosed ; but Mer- 
cury .(Hermes), at the command of Jupiter 
(Zeus), put Argus to death, either by stoning 
him, or by cutting ofMhis head after sending him 
to-sleep by the sweet.notes of his flute. Juno 
(Hera) transplanted his eyes.to’the tail of the 
peacock, her favorite bird.—3: The builder of 
the Argo, son of Phrixus, Arestor, or Polybus, 
was sent by Aétes, his. grandfather, after the 
death. of Phrixus, to také possession of his in- 
heritance in Greece. On his voyage thither he 
suffered shipwreck, was found by Jason in the 
Island of Aretias, and carried back to Colchis. 
ArcYra (Apyupd), a town in Achaia near Pa- 
tre, with a fountain of the same name. 
Arcyried. Vid. Arpr. .% > 20 


6) Arta (‘Apeia,’Apia: "“Apecoc, “Aptoc: the cast- 


ern part of Khorassan,.and the western and:north- 
western part of Afghanistan), the most important 
of the eastern provinces of the ancient Persian 
Empire, was bounded on the east by the Paro- 
pamisade, onthe north by Margiana and Hyr- 
cania, on the west by Parthia, and on the south 
by the great desert of Carmania. » It was.a vast 
plain, bordered'on the north and east by mount- 


-ains, and on the west and south by sandy des- 


erts; and, though forming a part of the great 
sandy table-land, now called the Desert of Iran, 
it contained several very fertile oases, espe- 
cially in its northern part, along the base of the 
Seqets (now Kohistan and Hazarah) Mountains, 
which .was wateréd.by the river Arius or -is 
(now Herirood), of which stood the later capital 
Alexandrea (now Herat). ‘The river is lost in 
the sand, The lower course of the great river 
ErymAnprus (now, Helmund) also belonged to 
Aria, and the lake-into which it falls was ealled 
Aria lacus (now Zurrah). » From Aria wag 
derived the name under whith all the eastern 
provinces were included. Vid, Arrana. 
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Arta Lacus. Vid. Arta. 

, Anravienes (’Apiabéyvyc), son Of Darius Hys- 
taspis, ene of the commanders. of the fleet 
— fell in the battle of Salamis, B.C. 

ARIADNE €Apiadvy), daughter of Minos and 

Pasiphaé .or Creta, fell in love with: Theseus 
wher he was sent by his father to convey the: 
tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurus, and 
gave him the.clew of thread by means of which 
he found -his way out of the Labyrinth, and 
which she herself had .received from: Vulcan 
(Hephestus). Theseus, in return, promised to: 
marry her, and she accordingly left Crete with 
him; but on their arrival in the Island of Dia 
(Naxos), ‘she was killed by Diana (Artemis). 
This is the Homeric account (Od., xi., 322); 
but the more common. tradition related that 
Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos alive, either be- 


cause -he was forced by Bacchus (Dionysus) to | 
leave her, or because he was asharned to:bring | 


a foreign wife to Athens. Bacchus (Dionysus) 
found her.'at Naxos, made her his wife, and 


placed among the stars thé crown which he | 


gave her at their marriage: There are several 
circumstances in the story of Ariadne which 


offered the happiest subjects for works of. art,, 


and some of the finest ancient works, on gems 
as well as paintings, are still-extant, of which 
Ariadne is the subject. “+> *- ° ") j 
Ariaus (’Apcaioc) or Artpmus.,(’Apidaioc), 
the friend of Cyrus, commanded the left wing 
of the army at the battle of Cunaxa, B.C. 401. 
After.the death of Cyrus he purchased his par- 
don from Artaxerxes by deserting the Greeks. 
ARIAMNES (’ApiGurne), the name of two kings 
of Cappadocia, one the father of Ariarathes I., 
and the other the son and successor of Ariara- 
these) o2rp det, 
Ariana (‘Aptav7: now Iran), derived from 
Arta, from the specific sense of which it must 
be carefully distinguished, was the general name 
of the eastern provinces of the ancient Persian 
Empire, and included the portion of Asia bound- 
ed on the west’ by an imaginary line drawn 
from the Caspjan.to the mouth of the-Persian 
Gulf, on the south by the Indian Ocean, on the 
east by the Indus, and on the north by the great 
chain of mountains called by the general name 
of the Indian Caucasus, embracing the provin- 
ces of Parthia, Aria, the Paropamisadz, Ara- 
chosia, Drangiana, Gedrosia, and Carmania 
(now. Khorassan, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and 
Kirman). But the name was often extended to 
the. country as far west as the, margin of the 
Tigris valley, so.as.to include Media and Persis, 
and also to the provinces north, of the Indian 
Caucasus, namely, Bactria and Sogdiana (now 
Bokhara). The knowledge of the ancients re- 
specting the greater part of this region was con- 
fined to what was picked up in the expeditions 
of Alexander and the-wars of the Greekvkings 
of Syria, and what was learned from merchant 
caravans.. ¢ ) a’ ; 
[Arranras, a king of the Scythians, who, in 
order to.take, a census of his subjects, ordered 
each to bring him an arrow-head. So great a 


numbér was collected, that he caused a bronze 


vessel to be made from them, and this he pre- 
served as a memorial. ] Rt ’ 
[Artarirues, a king of the Scythians, who 


| 3850. 


| 130. 


‘died. 


ARIBAUS. 


was treachcrously murdered by Spargapithes, 
king of the Agathyrsi.] ras 
fAriariripa ("Aprapd@era), a city of Cappa- 
docia, founded by the Cappadocian king’ Ariara- 
thes IV.’: it lay between Sebastia and Comana -- 
Aurea.] «. / : 
Arrarirues (’Aprapdéénc), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia.—1. Son of Ariamnes T., 
assisted’ Ochus in the recovery of Egypt, B.C. 
Ariarathes was defeated by Perdiccas, 
and crucified 322. Eumenes then obtained 
possession of Cappadocia.—2, Son of Holopher- 
nes, and nephew of Ariarathes I., recovered 
Cappadocia after the opel of Eumenes, B.C. 
315. -He was succeeded by Ariamnes IT.—3. 
Son of. Ariamnes II., and grandson of No. 2, 


‘married Stratonice, daughter of Antiochus If, 


king of Syria —4. Son of No, 3, reigned B.C. 
220-162. He marriéd Antiochis, the ‘daughter 
of Antiochus Il., king of Syria, and assisted 
Antiochus in his war against the Romans. 
After the defeat of Antiochus, Ariarathes sued 
for peace in,188, which he obtained on favorable 
terms. ~ In 183-179, he assisted Eumenes in his 
war against Pharnaces.—5. Son of No. 4, pre- 
viously called Mithradates; reigned B.C. 163- 
He was. surnamed Philopator, and was 
distinguished by the excellence‘of his character 
and. his cultivation of philosophy and the liberal 
arts. He assisted the Romans in their war 
against Aristonicus of Pergamus, and fell in 
this war, 130.—6. Son of No. 5, reigned B.C. 
130-96. He married Laodice, sister of Mithra- 
dates VI., king of Pontus, and was put to death 
by Mithradafes by means of Gordius. On bis 


, death the kingdom was seized by Nicomedes, 


king of Bithynia, who’ married Laodice, the 
widow of the late king. But Nicomedes was 
soon expelled by-Mithradates, who placed upon 
the: throne,—7. Son of No. 6. He was, how- 
ever, also: murdered by Mithradates in a short 
time, who now took possession of his’ kingdom. 
The Cappadocians rebelled against Mithradates, 
and placed upon the throne,—8. Second son of 
No. 6; but he was speedily driven out of the 
kingdom by Mithradates, and shortly afterward ° 
Both Mithradates and Nicomedes at- 
tempted to give a king tothe Cappadocians ; but 
the Romans allowed the people to choose whom 
they pleased, and their choice fell upon Ario- 
barzanes.—9. Son of Ariobarzanes II., reigned 


| B.C. 42-36. He was deposed and put to death 
‘by Antony, who appointed Archelaus as his suc- 
| eessor # 4 : : 


Ariaspz or Acriasp@ (Apidora, "Aypico- 
mat), a people in the southern part of the Per- 
sian province of Drangiana, on the very borders 
of Gedrosia, with-a capital city, Ariaspe (Api- 
dorn). In return for the services which they 


rendered to the army of Cyrus the Great when 


he marched through the desert of Carmania, 
they were honored with the name of Evepyé- 
rat, and were ‘allowed by the Persians to re- 
tain their independence, which was confirmed 
to them by Alexander as the reward of similar 
services to himself. . 

[Ariaspes (‘Apidorne), called by Justin (10, 
1) Ariarates, son of the Persian king Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.]° - ; 

[Arismus (‘Apibatoc), king of the Cappado- 
cians, was slain by-the Hyrcanians Ke the time 
3 


. 


ARICIA. 


‘of the. elder Cyrus, according to Xenophon in 


his Cyropedia. ] bi, . 
Aricia (Aricinus: now Ariccia or Riccia), an 
ancient town of Latium, at the foot of the Alban 
Mount, on the Appian Way, sixteen miles from 
Rome. It was a member of the Latin confed- 
eracy, was subdued by the Romans, with the 
other Latin towns, in B.C. 338, and received 
the Roman franchise. In its neighborhood was 
the celebrated grove and temple of Diana ‘Ari- 
cina, on the borders of the Lacus Nemorensis 
(now Nemz), Diana was worshipped. here with 
barbarous customs : her priest, called rex nemo- 
rensis, Was always a runaway slave, who, obtain- 
ed his office by killing his predecessor in single 
combat. The priest’ was obliged to fight with 


any slave who succeeded in breaking. off a. 


branch of a certain tree in the sacred grove. 

Aripmug. Vid. Artmus, ARRHIDAUS. 1 

[Aripéiis (Apidwdcc), tyrant of Alabanda in 
Caria, accompanied Xerxes in his expedition 
against Greece, and was taken captive by the 
Greeks off Artemisium, B.C. 480.] 

Aru, is the name applied to the inhabitants 
of the province of Arta, but it is probably, also, 
a fornr of the. genéric name .of the whole Per- 
sian. race, derived from the root ar, which means 
noble, and which forms the first syllable of a 
great number of Persian names. Compare 
ARTI. é : a ‘ 

Arimaspr (’Apiuaoroé), a people in the north 
of Seythia, of whom a fabulous account is given 
by Herodotus (iv., 27). The germ of the fable 
is perhaps to be,recognized in the fact that the 
Ural Mountains abound in gold. ; 

Armizes CApidtyc) or Artomazes (Apzoud- 
Cnc), a chief in Sogdiana, whose fortress was 
taken by Alexander, in B.C.5328. In-it Alex- 
ander found Roxana, the daughter of the Bac- 
trian chief Oxyartes, whom he made his wife. 

Animt (“Apewoc) and Arima (ra ”Apiua, Sc. 6p7), 
the names of a mythical’ people; district, and 
range of mountains in Asia Minor, which the 
old Greek poets made the scene of the punish- 
ment of the monster Typhéeus. Virgil (ZEn., 
ix., 716) has misunderstood the eiy ’Apinoce of 
Homer (i/., ii., 783), and made Typhoeus lie be- 
neath Inarime, an island off the coast of Italy, 
namely, Pithecusa or Anaria (now Ischia). 

Ariminum (Ariminénsis: now Rimini), atown 
in Umbria, on the coast, at the mouth of the little 
River Ariminus (now Marocchia). It was origin- 
ally inhabited by Umbrians and Pelasgians, was 
afterward in the possession of.the Senones, and 
was colonized by the Romans in B.C. 268, from 
which time it appears as a flourishing place. 
After leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it. was the first 
town which a’person arrived at in the northeast 
of Italia proper. 4 Pf eo 

ARIOBARZANES (’Aptobapldvnc). 1. Kings. or 
Satraps of Pontus.—1. Betrayed by his son 
Mithradateg to the. Persian king about B.C. 
400.—2. Son of Mithradates I., reigned B.C. 
363-337. He revolted from Artaxerxes.in 362, 
and may be regarded as the founder of the king- 
dom of Pontus.—3. Son of Mithradates III, 
reigned 266-240, and was succeeded by Mith- 
radates IV. II. Kings of Cappadocia.—1. Sur- 
named Philoromeus, reigned B.C. 93-63, and 
was elected king by the Cappadocians, under 


the direction of the Romans. He was several 
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ARIOVISTUS. 


! times expelled from his kingdom by Mithrada- 
tes, but was finally restored by Pompey in 63, 
shortly before his death. —2. Surnamed Philo- 
pator, succeeded his father in 63. The time of 
his death is not known, but it must have been 
‘before 51, in which year his son was reigning. 
—3. Sdtnamed Husebes and Philoromeus, son 
of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 51. He as- 
sisted. Pompey against Cesar in 48, but was 
nevertheless pardoned by Cesar, who even en- 
larged his territories. He was slain in 42 by 
Cassius, bécause he was plotting against him 
in Asia. ; 

Arion (Apiwy). “1. Of Methymna in Lesbos, 
an ancient Greek bard and _a celebrated player 
on the cithara, is called the inventor of the 
dithyrambic poetry. and of the name dithyramb. 
He lived about B.C. 625,and spent a great part 

‘of his life at the court of Periander, tyrant of 
Corinth. Of his life scarcely any thing is known 
beyond the beautiful story of his escape from 
the sailors with whom he sailed [from Taren- 
tum in Italy] to Corinth. On’one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in some musical contest. He won the 
prize, and, Jaden with presents, he embarked in 
a Corinthian ship to return to his friend Peri- 
ander. The rude sailors coveted his treasures, ° 
and meditated his murder. - After trying in vain - 
to save his life, he at length obtained permission 
once more to play on the cithara.. In festal at- 
tire, he placed himself in the prow of the ship, 
and invoked the gods in inspired strains, and 
then threw himself into the ‘séa. But many 
song-loving dolphins had assembled round the 
vessel,,and one of them now, took the bard on 
its back and carried him to Tenirus, from 
whence he returned to Corinth in safety, and 
related his adventure to Periander: Upon the 
arrival of the Corinthian vessel, Periander in- 
quired. of the ‘sailors after Arion, who replied 
that he had remained behind at Tarentum; but 

, when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came 
forward,'‘the sailors owned their cuilt, and were 
punished according to theirdesert. Inthe times 
of Herodotus and Pausanias there existed at 
Tenarus a brass monument, representing Arion 
riding ona dolphin. Arion and his cithara (lyre) 
were placed among the Stars.- A fragment of a 
hymn to Neptune (Poseidon), ascribed to Arion, 
is contained in Bergk’s Poete Lyrici Graci, p. 
566, &c.2. A fabulous horse, which Neptune 
(Poseidon) begot by Ceres (Demeter) ; for, in 
order to escape from the pursuit of Neptune 
(Poseidon), the goddess had- metamorphosed 
herself into a mare, and Neptune (Poseidon) 
‘deceived her-by assuming the.figure of a horse. 
There were many other traditions respecting 
the origin of this horse, but all make Neptune 
(Poseidon) its father, though its mother is dif- 
ferent in the various legends. 

Arrovistus, a German chief, who crossed the 
Rhine at the request of the Sequani, when they 
were hard pressed by the Addui. »He subdued 
the Acdui, but appropriated to himself part of 
the territory of the Sequani, and threatened to 

| take still more. The Sequant now united with 
the: Acdui in imploring the help of Cesar, who 
defeated Ariovistus. about fifty miles from the 

Rhine, B.C..58. Ariovistus escaped across the 

| viver in asmall boat. - 


ARIPHON. 


{ArtpHon (’Apidor). > le. The father of Xan- 
thippus, and grandfather of Pericles.—2. Of Sic- 
yon, a Greek poet, author of a beautiful: ‘pean to 
Health, preserved by Atheneus: it is given in 
Bergk’s s Poete Lyrici-Greci, p. 841.]. . 

[Arisse (’Apio6y). . 1. Daughter of Merops, 
first- wife of Priam, to whonr she bore Asacus. 

—2. Daughter of Teucer, wife. of Dardanus, 


from whom the town Arisbe, in Troas, was said" 


to be named.J +e 

[ArisBe (‘Apio6y, now Mussa-Kot). . 1. A town 
of Troas,;on the Selleis; not far from Abydus, 
founded bythe Lesbians, or, according to Anax- 
imenes of Lampsacus, by the Milesians, the ear- 
lier town having been destroyed by ‘Achilles in 
the Trojan war. It was occupied by the army of 
Alexander after the passage of the Hellespont : 
at a later period it was captured by the Gauls, 
and in Strabo’s time it no longer existed.. it 
appears to have been subsequéntly rebuilt, and 
to have become a considerable place under the 
later emperors.—2. A city of Lesbos, made trib- 
utary at an early period by the Mett sig tc 
it was destroyed by an earthquake. ] 

[ArisBus (“Apioboc), a river of Thrace, ovr 
ing into the Hebrus,] 

Arist@NETUS(’Aptoraiveroc), the repitted ¢ au- 
ther of two books of Love Letters, taken almost 
entirely from Plato, Lucian, Philostratus, and 
Plutarch. Of the author nothing ‘is known. 
The best edition is by Boissonade, Paris, 1822. 

Anistanus ;(Apicratvoc), of Megalopolis, 

sometimes called Aristenetus, was frequently 
strategus or general of the Achean League from 
B.C. 198 to 185. He was the political opponent 
of Philopeemen, and a friend of the Romans. 
. ArisTmus (‘Aptotaioc), a divinity worshipped 
in various parts of Greece; was once a mortal, 
who became,.a god through the benefits he had 
conferred upon mankind. The different ac- 
counts about him seem to have arisen in differ- 
ent places and independently of one another, so 
that they referred to several distinct beings, 
who were subsequently identified and ‘united 
into.one. He is.described either as a son of 
Uranus and Ge, or, according to a more general 
tradition, as the son of Apollo and Cyrene. His 
mother Cyrene had been. carried off by Apollo 
from Mount Pelion to Libya, where she gave 
birth to Aristeus. Aristeus subsequently went 
to Thebes in Beotia; but after the unfortunate 
death of his son Aotmon,he left Thebes, and 
visited almost all the Greek colonies on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean. Finally he went 
to Thrace, and after dwelling for some time 
near Mount Hemus, where he founded the town 
of Aristeon, he disappeared. Ariste2us is one 
of the most beneficent divinities in ancient my- 
thology : he was worshipped as the protector 
of flocks and shepherds, of vine and olive plant- 
ations ; he taught men to keep bees, and avert- 
ed from the fields the burning heat of the sun 
and other causes of destruction. 

Aristacoras (Aptorayopac). ‘1. Of Miletus, 
brother-in-law.of Histizus, was left by the latter, 
during his stay at the, Persian court, in charge 
of the government- -of Miletus. Having failed 
in an attempt upon Naxos (B.C.501), which he 
had promised to subdue for the Persians, and, 
fearing the consequences of his failure, he in- 
duced the Ionian. cities to revolt from Persia. 


oehnvnc). 


-with an asterisk. 


a later time. ‘became very general. 


ARISTARCHUS. 


He applied for assistance to the Spartans and 
Athenians: the former refused, but the latter 
sent him twenty ships and’some troops. In 
499 his army captured and burned Sardis, but 
was. finally chased -back to the ¢oast. -The 
Athenians now departed; the Persians eon- 
quered most of the Ionian cities; and Aristag- 
oras, in despair, fled to Thrace, where he’ was 
slain by the Edonians ‘in 497. —[2. Son of Her- 
aclides, tyrant of Cyme in A®olis, one of the Io-* 
nian chiefs’ left by Darius to ouard the- bridge 
over the Danube.—3. Tyrant “of Cyzicus, also 
in the service of the Persian king, and left by, 
him as a of the guards of the. bridge-over the 
Danube.—4. A Greek author, who composed a 
work on Egypt, flourished near the time of Pla- 
to.—5.°A comic poet of the old comedy, of whom 
a few slight fragments remain, given by Mei- 
neke, Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. 1, p. 427-428, 

edit. minot.] 

ARisTANDER (’Apioravdpoc), the most celebra- 
ted soothsayer-of Alexander the Great, wrote a 
work on prodigies. 

ArisTarcnus (‘Apiorapyoc). 1. An Aiteniols 
one of the leaders in the revolution of the « Four 
Hundred,” B.C.411. He was afterward put to 
death by the Athenians, not later than 406.—2. A 
Lacedemonian, succeeded Cleander as harmost 
of Byzantium in 400, and in various ways iil 


‘treated the Greeks of Cyrus’s army, who had 


recently returned from Asia.—3. Of Trewa, a 
tragic poet at Athens, contemporary with Eu- 
ripides, flourished about B.C. 454, and wrote 
seventy tragedies.—4. Of Samos, an eminent 
mathematician and astronomer at Alexandrea, 


| flourished betwéen B.C. 280 and 264. He ern- 


ployed himself in the determination of some of 
the most important elements.of astronomy ; but 
none of his works remain, except a treatise on 
the magnitudes and distances of the sun and 
moon (rep? peyeOOv Kal anootnidtov HAiov Kat 
Edited by Wallis, Oxon, 1688, and 
reprinted in vol. iii. of his works. There is a 
French translation, and an edition of the text, 
Paris, 1810.—5..Of Samoruract, the celebrated , 
grammiarian, flourished B.O.156. He was edu- 
cated in the school of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, at Alexandrea, where ie himself founded 
a gramtnatical and critical school. At an ad- 
vanced age he left Alexandrea and went -to 
Cyprus; where he-is»said to have died at the 
age of 72; of voluntary starvation, because he 
was suffering from incurable dropsy. Aristar- 
chus was the greatest critic of antiquity. His 
labors were chiefly devoted to the Greek poets, 
but more, especially. to the Homeric poems, of 


which he published a recension, which has been 


the, basis of the text from‘his time to the pres- 
ent day. The great object of his critical labors 
was to restore ‘the genuine text of the Homeric 
poems, and to clear it of all later interpolations 
and corruptions. He marked those verses which 
he thought spurious with an obélos, and those 
which he eonsidered as particularly beautiful 
He divided the iad and 
Odyssey into twenty-four books each. He did 
not confine himself to a recension of the text, 
but also explained and interpreted the poems: 
he opposed the allegorical interpretation which 
was then beginning to find favor, and which at 
His gram- 
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ARISTEAS: 


matical principles were attacked by many of his | 
contemporaries;: the most eminent of his oppo- | 
nents was Crares of Mallus. ’ 
Arist&as (’Apioréac). 1.,Of Proconnesus, an 
epic poet of whose life we have only fabulous 
accounts. His date is quite uncertain: some 
place him in the time of Creesus and Cyrus; 
but other traditions make him earlier than Ho- 
mer, Or a contemporary and teacher of Homer. 
‘The ancient writers represent. him{ as a magi- 
cian, who rose after his-death, and whose soul 
could leave and re-enter its body according to, 
its pleasure.. He was connected with the wor- 
ship of Apollo, which he was said to have in- 
troduced at Metapontum. He is said to have 
travelled through the countries north and east 
of the Euxine, and to have visited the Issedones, 
Arimaspe, Cimmerii, ‘Hyperborei, and other 
mythical nations, and after his return to have 
written an epic poem in three books, called The 
Arimaspéa (rd. Apysdoréca). This work is fre- 
quently mentioned by the ancients, but it is 
impossible to say who was the real-author of 
it.—[2. Of Chios, a distinguished officer in the 
army of the Ten ‘Thousand.—3. An Argive, 
who invited Pyrrhus to Argos, B.C. 272, as his 
rival Aristippus was supported by Antigonus 
Gonatas. ] ; ‘ 
AristTéAs or ArisTzus, an officer.of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247), the reputed author 
of a Greek work, giving an account of the man- 
ner in which the translation of the Septuagint 
was executed, but which is generally admitted 
by the best critics to be’ spurious. Printed at 
Oxford, 1692; 8vo. Uhn 
ARISTIDES (’Aploreidnc).' 1. An Athenian; son 
of Lysimachus, surnamed the ‘* Just,” was of an 
ancient and noble family. “He was the political 
disciple of Clisthenes, and partly on that ac- 
count, partly from personal character, opposed 
from the first to Themistocles. Aristides fought 
as the commander of his tribe at the battle of 
Marathon, B.C.490'; and next year, 489,he was 
archon. In 483 or 482 he suffered ostracism, 
probably in consequence of the triumph of the 
maritime and democratic policy of his rival.* He 
was still in exile in 480 at the battle of Salamis, 
where he did good service by dislodging the 
enemy, with a band raised and armed by him- 
self, from the islet of Psyttaleia. He was re- 
called from banishment after the battle, was ap- 
pointed general in the following year (479), and 
commanded the Athenians at the battle of Pla-| 
tee. In 477, when the allies had become dis- ’ 
gusted with the conduct of Pausanias and the 
Spartans, he and. his colleague Cimon had the 
glory of obtaining for Athens the commant of the 
maritime confederacy ; and to Aristides was by 
general consent intrusted the task of drawing 
up its laws and fixing its assessments. This 
first tribute (¢ép0c) of 460 talents, paid into a 
common treasury at Delos, bore his name, and 
was regarded by the allies in after times as 
marking their Saturnian age. This is his las 
recorded act. He died after 471, the year of 
the ostracism of Themistocles, and very: likely 
in 468. He died so poor that he did not leave 
enough to pay for his funeral: his daughters 
were portioned by the state, and his. son, Ly- 
simachus, received a grant of land and of money. 


] 


‘| had honored with his presence. 


. ARISTIPPUS. 


which was probably a romance, having Miletus 
for its scene. It was written in prose, and was 
of alicentious character. It was translated into 
Latin by L. Cornelius Sisenna,-a contemporary 
of Sulla, and it-seems to have become popular 
with the Romans. Aristides is reckoned as 
the inventor of the Greek romance, and. the 
title of his work gave rise to the term Mzlesian, 
‘as applied to works of-fiction. His age and 
country are unknown, but'the title Of his work 
is thought to favor the conjecture that he was a 
native of Miletus—3. Of Tuxses, a celebrated 
Greek painter,.flourished about B.C. 360-330. 
The point in which he mosf excelled was in 
depieting the feelings, expressions, and_ pas- 
sions which may be observed in common life. 
His pictures were so much valued, that, Jong 
after his death, Attalus, king of Pergamus, offer- 
ed six hundred-thousand sesterces for one of 
them.—4. Aiuius Aristipes, surnamed Tureo- 
porus, a celebrated Greek rhetorician; was born 
at Adriani, in Mysia, in A.D. 117, He studied 
under Herodes Attictis at Athens, and subse- 
quently travelled through Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy. The fame of his talents and. acquire- 
/ments. was so great, that monuments were 
erected to his honor in several towns which he 
Shortly before 
his return, he was attacked by an illness which 
lasted for thirteen years, but this did not prevent 
him from ‘prosecuting his’studies...He subse- 
quently settled at Smyrna, and when this city 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 178, 
he used his influence with the emperor, M. Au- 
relius, to induce him to assist in rebuilding. the 
town. The Smyrneans Showed their gratitude 
to Aristides by offering him various honors and 
distinctions, most of which he refused: he ac- 
cepted only the office of priest of Asculapius 
(Asclepius), which he ‘held until his death, about 
A.D. 180. The works of Aristides’ which have 
come down to us are fifty-five orations and dec- 
lamations, and two treatises on rhetorical. sub 
jects of little values His orations are much su- 
perior.to those of the rhetoricians of his tirne. 
His admirers compared him to Demosthenes, 
and even Aristides did not think himself muck 
inferior.’ This vanity and self-sufficiency made 
him enemies and opponents; but the number 
of his admirers was far greater, and several 
learned grammarians wrote commentaries on 
his orations, some of which. are extant. The 
best edition of Aristides is by W. Dindorf, Lips., 
1829.—5. QuintILIaNus Aristipis; the author 
of a treatise in, three books on music, probably 
lived in the first century after Christ. .His work 
is perhaps the. most valuable of all the ancient 
musical treatises : it is printed in the collection 
of Meibomius entitled Antique Musice Auctores 
Septem, Amst:, 1652. 

Aristion (’Apiotiov), a philosopher either of 
the Epicurean or Peripatetic school, made him- 
self tyrant of Athens through the influence of 
Mithradates. He held out against Sulla in B. 
C. 87; and when the city was taken by storm, 
he was put to death by Sulla’s orders. 

Aristippus (’Apiorimmoc). 1. Son of Aritades, 
born at Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic 
school of philosophy, flourished about B.C..370, 
The fame of Socrates brought him to Athens, 


—2. The author of a work entitled Milesiaca, 
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and he remained with that philosopher almost 


ARISTIUS FUSCUS. 


up to the time of his execution, B.C. 399: 
Though a- disciple of Socrates, he wandered 
-both in principle and practice very far from the 
teaching and example of his great master.'. He 


was luxurious in his mode of living ; he’ in= 


dulged in ‘sensual gratifications and ‘the society 
of the notorious “Lais ; and he-took money. for 
his teaching (being the first of the disciples ‘of 
Socrates. who did so). He passed: part of his 
life at the court of, Dionysius, tyrantof Syra- 
cuse;, but he appears at last to have returned 
to Cyrene, and there, to have spent his old age. 
The anecdotes which are. told of him, however, 
do not give us the notion of a person who was 
the mere slave of his-passions, but_tather of one 
who’ took'a pride in extractingyer Joyment from 
all circumstances of: vevery kind, and. in con- 
trolling adversity and prosperity alike. © They 
illustrate: and confirm:the two. tatements of 
Horace (Ep., i. 1, 18), that to observe-the pre- 
cepts of Aristippus is mihi res, non me rebus sub- 
jungere, and (i., 17, 23) that omnis Aristippum 
decuzt color. et status et’ res. Thus, when: re- 
proached for his ‘love of bodily indulgences, he 
answered that there was no, shame in enjoy- 
‘ing them, but that it would be disgraceful if he 
could not at any time give them up. |To Xeno- 
phon and Plato he” Was very obnoxious, as we 
see from the Memorabilia (ii%.1), where he main- 
tains an odious discussion against Socrates in 
‘defence of voluptuous enjoyment, andsfrom the 
Phedo,. where his absence at the-death of Soc- 
rates, though he was only at Avgina, two hund- 
red stadia from Athens, is doubtless mentioned 
asa reproach. He imparted his dectrine to his 
daughter Arete, by whom it was communicated 
to her son, the younger Aristippus.—[2. Aris- 
Tippus, an. Aleuad, of Larissa in Thessaly, re- 
ceived money and ‘troops from Cyrus; to resist 
a faction opposed to him, and for.the ulterior 


purposes, of Cyrus, to whom he sent: the troops 


under command of Ménon.—3. An Argive; who 
obtained the’ supreme power in Argos through 
the aid of-Antigonus Gonatas, about B.C. 272. 
—4. An Argive, tyrant of Argos after the mur- 
der of Aristomachus I. --Aratus made many at- 
tempts. to: deprive him of his tyranny, but at 
first without success: he fell at Tength in a bat- 
tle against Aratus, and was succeeded in the 
tyranny by Aristomachus II. Vid? Artstoma# 
caus, Nos. 3.and 4}, . 

fArisrr1us Fuscus. * Vid. Foscus, No. 2°] 

Aristo, -T.,’ a distinguished Roman jurist, 
lived under the Emperor Trajan, and was a 
friend of the. younger Pliny. —His works are 
occasionally mentioned in the Digest, but there 
is no direct- extract from any of them, in that 
compilation: 
teriorum of Labeo, on Cassius, whose pupit he™ 
had been, and on Sabinus. 

Aristo.» Vid. ARIsTON. . 

ArtsTosttus (ApioribovAoc), princes of Ju- 
dea. 1. Eldest son of Joannes Hyrcanus, as- 
sumed the title of King of Judza on the death 
of his father. in-B.C. 107. -He-put to déath his 
brother Antigonus in order to secure his power, 
but died in the following year, 106.—2. Young- 
er son of Alexander Janneus and Alexandra. 
After the death of his mother in.B.C. 70, there 
was a civil war for some years between Aristo- 
bulus ahd his brother Hyrcanus for the posses- 
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He wrote notes on the Libri Pos- 


ARISTOCRATES. 


sion tof the Grown. At length, in B.C. 63, Aris- 
tobulus was’ deprived of ‘the sovereignty by 
Pompey, and’ carried away ‘as a prisoner’ to 
‘Rome. In 57 he escaped from his confinement 


}at Rome with his son Antigonus, and, return- 


‘ing ‘to. Judea; renewed the war; but he was 
‘taken prisoner; and sent back. to Rome by Ga- 
binius. "In 49 he was released by Julius Cesar, 
who sent him into Judea, but he was poison- 
ed on the way by some of Pompey’s party.—3. 
Grandson of No: 2, son of,Alexander, and broth- 
er of Herod’s. wife Mariathne, ‘He was:made 
high-priest by Herod when he was ‘only seven-' : 
teen years old, but was afterward drowned at 
Jericho, by order of Herod, B.C.35.—4. Son of 
Herod the Great by Mariamne, was put:to death 
in B.C. 6, with his brother Alexander; by order 
of their father, whose suspicions had been ex-— 
cited against them by their brother AnriparsEr. 
—5. Surnamed “the Younger,” son of Aristo- 
bulus and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the 
Great. He was educated at Rome, with’ his 
two brothers, Agrippa I. and Herod the future 
king of Chaleis. He died, as he had lived, in 
a private station.—6. Son of Herod, king, of 
Chalcis, grandson of-No. 4,:and great- ‘grandson 
of Herod the Great. In ACD. 55, Nero thade 
him king of Armenia Minor, and in'61 added 
to his dominions some portion of the Greater 
Armenia which had been given to Tigranes.: 
He joined the Romans in the war against “An- 
tiochus, king of Commagene, in 73. 
AristostLus. 1.,0f Cassandrea, served un- 
der Alexander the’Great in Asia,,and wrote a 
history of Alexander, which was one of the 
chief sourcés used by ’Arri ian in the composition 
of his work.—2, An Alexandrine Jew, and a 
Peripatetic philosopher, lived ‘B.C. "170, under 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor.,” He-is. said to’ have 
been-the author of commentaries upon the books 
of Moses, the object ¢ of which was to prove that 
‘the Greek philosophy was taken from the books 
of Moses; but it is now admitted that this work 
was written bya later writer, whose object was~ 
to induce the Greeks to pay respect to the Jew- 
ish literatures, » : 
ARISTOCLES CApioroKafe):. im Of nodes, 'a 
Greek grammarian and rhetorician, a contem- 
porary of Strabo.—2. Of Pergamus, a Sophist 
and rhetorician, anda pupil ¢ of Herodes Atticus, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian.—3. Of Mes- 
sene, a Peripatetic philosopher, probably lived 
about. the beginning of the third century after 
Christ. He wrote’a-work on’philosophy, some 
fragments of which are preseryed by Eusebius. 
oat Sculptors.. There. were. two sculptors of 
this name: ‘Aristocles: the elder, who is called 
both a Cydonian and a Sicyonian, probably be-_ 
causé he was born, at Cydonia and practiced his 
art. in® ‘Sicyon:; and, Aristocles the younger, of 
Sicyon, grandson of the:former, son of Clecetas, 
and brother of Canachus! .These artists found- 
ed a school of sculpture‘at Sicyon, which se- 
cured an’ hereditary reputation, and of which 
we have the hedds for seven generations, name- 
ly, Aristocles, Cleetas, Aristocles and Cana- 
chus, Synnoon, Ptolichus, Sostratus, and Pan- 
tias. The elder Aristocles probably lived about 
B.C. 600-568 ; the younger about. 540-508.— 
(5. Earlier name of Plato. Vid. Praro.] 
ARISTOORATES (’Aptoroxparne). 1. Last King 
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ARISTODEMUS:, 

Ps | ee 

of Arcadia, was the leader obs Arcadians in 
the second Messenian war, whem'they assisted) 
the Messenians against the. Spartans... Having 
been bribed by the “Spartans, he betrayed the 
Messenians, and was, in consequence, stoned to 
death by the Arcadians about B.C. 668, who 


now abolished the kingly office.—2. An Atheni~ | 


an of wealth and influence, son of Scellias, was 
one of the Atheniam generals at the battle of 
Arginuse, B.C. 406, and’on his return to Athens 
was brought-to trial and executed. 

“AristopEmws (‘Apsorddquoc). 1. A descend- 
ant of Hercules, son of Aristomachus, and fa- 
ther ‘of Eurysthenes and Procles. According’ 
to some traditions, Aristodemus was killed at 
Naupactus by a flash of lightning, just as he 
was setting out on his expedition into Pelopon- 
nésus ;. but a,Lacedemonian tradition related 
that Aristodemus himself came to Sparta, was 
the first king of bis race, and died a natural 
death.—2. A’ Messenian, one of the chief heroes 
in the first Messenian war. As the Delphic 


oracle had declared'that the preservation of the 


Messenian state ‘demanded that-a ‘maiden of the 
house.of the ASpytids should be sacrificed, Aris- 
todemus offered his own daughter. In order to 
save her life, her lover declared that she was 
with child by him ;’but Aristodemus, enraged at 
this assertion, murdered his daughter, and open- 
ed her ‘body to refute the calumny. Aristode- 
mus Wwas-afterward elected king .in place of 
Euphaés, who had fallen in battle against the. 
Spartans. He continued. the war’ against the 
Spartans, till at length, finding further resist- 
ancé hopeless, he’ put-an end to his life, on the 
tomb of his daughter, about B.C. 723.—3. Ty- 
yant of Cuma in Campania, at whose court Tar- 
quinius.Superbus died, B.C. 496.—4. One of the 
three, hundred Spartans at Thermopyle (B.C. 
480), was not present-at the battle in which ‘his 
comrades fell, either in consequence of sick-, 
ness, or because he had been sent on an errand 


“from the camp. The Spartans punished him 


with Atimia, or civil degradation. Stung with 
this treatment, he met his death at Plateze in 
the following year (479), after performing the 
wildést feats’ of Valor.—5, A tragic actor of 
Athen’, in the time of Demosthenes, took a 
prominent part in the political affairs of his 
time, and- advocated peace with Macedonia. 


“He was employed by the Athenians in the ne- | 


gotiations with Philip, with whom he was a 
great favorite.—6., Of Miletus, a friend and flat- 
terer of Antigonus, king of Asia, who sent him 
into Greece. in B.C. 315, in order to promote 
his interests there.—7, There were many lit- 
erary pérsons of this name referred to by the 


ancient grammarians, whom it is difficult to dis- | 
‘tinguish from one another.. Two.were natives 
of Nysa in Caria, both grammarians, one a teach-. 


er of Pompey, and the other of Strabo. There 
was also an Aristodemus of Elis, and another 
of Thebes, who are. quoted; as’ writers. 
fragments of these. writers, aye collected’ and 


published together by Miller, Fragm. Histor. . 


Grec., vol. iil., p. 807-311.] ' 
ARISTOGITON (Aptotoyeitwv).” 2. The con- 

spirator against the sons of Pisistratus. Vid. 

Harmoprus.—2. An Athenian’ orator and ad- 


versary of Demosthenes, Hyperides, and Dinar- } 
chus. 8 often accused by Demosthenes ! 


aw 


[The! 


‘there is one: § .- 0's 


ARISTOMENES. 


‘and others, and defended himself in.@ number 


of orations which. are lost. Among the extant 
speeches:of Demosthenes there are two against 
Aristogiton, and among those -of Dinarchus 


AnistomicuEe (Aptorouayn).. [1. One ‘of the 
daughters of Priam, and wife of Critolaus. j— 
2. Daughter of Hipparihus of Syracuse, sister 
of*Dion, and wife of the elder Dionysius; who 
married her and@ Doris ‘of Locri on-the same 
day. . She afterward perished with her ‘daugh- 
ter ARETE. *.'°. ~ : iS : 
“AnistOmicns (Aptoréuayor). “1. Son of Ta- 
laus and brother of Adrastus.—2. Son of Cleo- 
demus or Cleodeus, grandson of Hyllus, great- 
grandson of Hercules,.and father of Temenus, 
Cresphontes, and Aristodémus:* He fell in bat- 
tle when he invaded Peloporhesusy; but. his 
three sons were more ssuccéssfal, and conquer- 
ed: Peloponinesus.—3. Tyrant of ‘Argos, under 
the patronage of Antigonus Gonatas, was as- 
Sassinated, and succeeded by Aristippus I1.—4. 
Tyrant of Argos, succeeded Aristippus I. : he 
resigned his power upon the death of Demetri- 
us in-B.C..229, and induced Argos to’ join the 
Achewan League. ‘He afterward ‘deserted the 
Acheans, and_againcassumed the tyranny of Ar- 
gos; but the city having been taken by Antigo- 


‘nus Doson, Aristomachus fell into the hands of 


the Achzans, and was by them put to death. 
AristOMENES (’Apsorouévyc). ‘ 1. The Messe- 
nian, the hero of the second war-with Sparta, 
belongs more to legend than to history. - He 
was a native of Andania, and, was sprung from 
the royal line of Apytus. Tired of the yoke of 


‘Sparta; he began the war. in’B.C. 685, thirty- 


nine years after the end of the first war. Soon 
after its commencement, he, so» distinguished 
himself by his valor that he. was: offered the 
throhe, but refused it, and received the office 
of. supreme-commander. After the defeat of 
the Messenians in the third year of the war, 
throwgh ‘the:treachery of Aristocrates, the Ar- 
cadian leader, Aristomenes retreated! to the 
mountain fortress of Ira, and there maintained 
the war eleven yéars, constantly ravaging the 
land of Laconia. Inone of his incursions, how- 
ever; the Spartans overpowered him with  su- 
perior_numbers, ‘and carrying him, with fifty 
of. his comrades, to Sparta, cast them into the 
pit (keddac) where condemned criminals. were 
thrown. ° The rest perished ; not'so Aristome- 
hes, the favorite of the gods; for legends-told 
how-an eagle bore him up on its wings as he 
fell, anda fox guided’ him on the third day from 
the cavern. -But having incurred the anger of 
thie Twin Brothers, his country was destined to 
ruiny The-city of Ira, which he had so long 
successfully defended, fell into the hands of the 
Spartans; Aristomenes, after performing prodi- 
gies of valor, was, obliged to leavevhis country, 
which was again compelled to: submit to the 
Spartans, B.C! 668.. He afterward settled at 
Ialysus in Rhodes, where he died. Damagetus, 
king of Jalysus, had been enjoined by the Del- 
phic oracle “ to.marry the daughter of the best 
of the Gréeks,” and he therefore took to wife 
the daughter of Aristomenes, who accompanied 
him to Rhodes. ‘The Rhodians honored Aris- 
tomenes as a hero, and from him were descend- 
ed the illustrious family of the Diagoride,—2. 


ere 


* “ARISTON.’ 
‘An Acarnanian, who: governed Egypt with jus- 
tice‘and wisdem during ‘the minority of Ptole-: 
my V.Epiplianes, but was put to déath by Ptole- 
my in 192.—3. A comic poet of Athens, flour- 
ished during the Peloponnesian war’: [of his 
2 comedies ° only afew fraginents remain, Which 
, are collécted-in Meineke’s Frag. Comic. Grace, 
vol. i, p. 415-7, edit: minor. J j 
_ ARISTON Care “1. Of Chios, a Stoic’ 
philosopher; and a disciple of Zeno, flourished 
about B.C.°260. ¢ Thotigh he p fessed himself 
a Steiec,..yet he differed. from Zeno in. several 
peints, andbecame the. fownder of a small 
school. He is. said to: have died of-a coup de 
soleil'—2. A Peripatetic philosopher of Iulis in 
the Island of Ceos, succeeded Lycon as head 
of the’Peripatetie school about? B.C. 230. | He 
wrote several philosophical works. which are 
lost.—3. Of Alexandrea, ‘a ‘Peripatetic -philoso- 
pher and a contemporary of Strabo, wrote a 
work on the Nile; [and another, rept AQnvaiur | 
arotktac; as Vossing has shown; with whom also 
Miiller agreés, who has given the fragments of 
these works, inv his Fragm. Mist. Grac., vol. iil. 
preeesy 0) ; 
ARISTONAUT® Wee tate a town ‘in 
Achaia, the harbor of Pallene. + 
Antstonicus (‘Apvoréveko¢). 1. [A tyrant of 
Methyrana, in Lesbos, who oppressed the Les- 
bians. ‘He was subsequently taken prisoner by 
the naval commanders of Alexander at Chios, 
givén, up to the Methymneans, and by them 
éruelly put to death.]—2. A natural’son of Eu- 
menes II. of Pergamus. Upon the déath of his 
brother, Attalus IIf., B.C: 133, ‘who left his 
kingdom to the Romans, Aristonicus laid claim 
~ to the crown: At first he met with considerable 
success. He defeated in 131 the consul P. Li- 
cinius Crassus; but in 130 he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by M. Perperna, was carried to. 
Rome by M’. Aquillius in 129, and was there put” 
to death:—3- An Alexandrine grammatian, a 
contemporary of Strabo, and the author of sev- 
eral works, most of which related to ‘the: Ho-, 
meric poems. | > 
ArtsTonyMus (’Apiorévypoc),.a comic’poet and 
eontemporary of Aristophanes and Amipsias, [of 
whose plays scarcely any thing survives : two or } 
\ three fracments are given in Meineke’ S Fragm. 
Comic. Grec., vol. i., p. 401-2, edit. minor.} 
ARISTOPHANES (‘Aprotopdvne). 1. The cele- 
brated comic poet, was born about B.C. 444,.and 
probably at Athens. ° ‘His father Philippus had 
possessions in (gina, and may originally have’ 
» geome’ from that island, whence a question arose 
’ whether Aristophanes - was a genuine Athenian 
citizen? his-enemy Cleon brought against him 
more than one aceusation to deprive him of his 
civic rights (Seviag ypagat), but without success. 
He had three sons, Philippus, Araros, and Nic 
costratus, but of his, private history we know | 
nothing. He probably died about,B.C. 380. The 
comedies of Aristophanes are of the highest his- ; 
torical interest, containing as they: do ¢ an‘admi- 
rable series’ of caricatures on the leading men 
of the day, and a contemporary commentary on 
the evils existing at Athens: “Indeed, the cari- 
cature is the only feature in modern social life 
which at all resembles them. . Atistophanes was 
a bold and often a wise. patriot. He had-the 
strongest affection for Athens, and longed to see | 


; 


AR ISTOPHANES, 


Y her restored to the’ state i in whith she was flour- 


ishing in the prévious eneération, and almost in 


his own childhood, before Pericles became the 
head off the government, and when the age of 


‘Miltiades ‘and Aristides, had«but just’ passed 
away. .The first great evil of his own time 
against which he inveighs is' the Peloponnesian 
war; which he regards as thé work of Periclés. 
To this fatal war, among a host of evils, he as-. 
cribes the influence of demagogues like Cleon 
at Athens. Another vreat object of his indig- 
nation was the’ recently adopted systém of edu- ‘ 
cation, which had beenintroduced by the Soph-~ 
ists, acting on the specilative and inquir, Ing 
turn given to the Athenian mind by the Ionian 
and Eleatic philosophers, and the extraordinary 
intellectual development of the age following 
the Persian war. The new theories introduced 
by the Sophists threatened to overthrow the 
foundations of morality, by making persuasion, 
and not truth, the object of man in his Intercourse 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal 
Skepticism for the religious creed of the people. 
The worst effects of such a system were seen in 


Alcibiades, who combined all the elements which 


Aristophanes most disliked, heading. the war 
party in politics,’and protecting ‘the sophistical 
school in philosophy and also in literature. . Of 
this latter school—the literary and poetical Soph- 
ists—Euripides was the chief, whose works 
are full of that werewpocodia which contrasts so 
offensively with the moral dignity of Zéschylus 
and Sophocles, and for which Aristophanes in- 
troduces him as soaring in the air to-write his 
tragedies. Another feature of the times was 
the excessive love for litigation ‘at-Athens, the 
consequent importance of the dicasts, and dis- 
graceful abuse of their power, all of which enot- 
mities are made by Aristophanes objects of con- 
tinual attack. But though he-saw what were 
the evils of his time, he had not wisdom to find 
a remedy for them, except the. hopeless, and un- 
desirable one of a movement backward; and 
therefore, though we allow him to have been \ 
honest and bold, we must deny him the epithet 
of great. The following is a list of his extant 
comedies, withthe year in’ which they were 
performed: 425. Achafnians. Produced in the 
name of Callistratus. First prize.—424. ‘Inzeic, 
Knights or Horsemen: The'first play produced 
in the name of Aristophanes himself. First 
prize ;_seeond Cratinus.—423. Clouds. First 
prize, Cratinus ; second, Amipsias.—422. Wasps.. 
Second prize. OWES (second edition), failedin . 
obtaining’a prize, Some writers place this B.C. 


411, and the whole subject is very uncertain. ~ | 


—419."Peace. Second prize; Eupolis, first.— 
Birds: Second prize ; Amipsias, first ; Phryn-~ 
ichus, third. —411. Lysistrata. — Thesmophoria- 
zus@. During ‘the Oligarchy.—408. First Plu- 
tus.—405. Frogs. ‘First. prize ; Phrynichus, sec- 
ond ;’ Plato, third. *’ Death of Sophocles.—392. 
Feclesiasuse. 388. Second edition-of the Plu- 
tus. —The last two. comedies of. Aristophanes 
were the Aolosicon and Cocalus, produced about 
B.C. 387 (date, of the peace of Antalcidas) by Ar- 
aros, one of his sons. Suidas tells us that Aris- 
tophanes was the author, in all, of fifty-four plays. 
As’a poet Aristophanes possessed merits.of the 
highest order. His works contain snatches of 
lyric poetry which are quite noble, aM some of 
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_use of accents in the Greek language. 


_ ponnesian war. 


ARISTOPHON. 


his choruses, particularly one in the Knights, in. 


which the horses ‘are represented ‘as rowing tri- 
remes in.an expedition against Corinth, are writ- 
ten with a spirit.and humor unrivalled in Greek, 
and are not very "hie ilar to English ballads: 
e was a complete | ster of the Attic dialect, 
and in his hands the Aeafection of that glorious, 
language i is wonderfully shown. No flights are 
too bold for the range of his. fancy : animals, of 
every kind are pressed into his service ; frogs 
chaunt ‘choruses, a, dog is tried for stealing a 
cheese, and an iambic verse is composed of the 
grunts of a pig. —Edhtions : The best-of the col- 
lective plays are by Invernizzi, completed by 
Beck and Dindorf, 13 vols., Lips., 1794~1826 ; 
by Bekker,'5 vols. 8vo,. Lond., 1829; [and by Din- 
dorf, 4 vols.; in 7 parts, 8vo, Oxford, 1835-38 ].— 
2: Of Byzantium, son of Apelles, and one of the 


_ Tnost eminent Greek’ grammarians at Alexan- 


drea.. He was a pupil of Zenodotus and Era: 
tosthenes,- and teacher of the celebrated Aristar- 
chus.' He lived about B.C. 264, in the reign of 
Ptolemy II. and Ptolemy III., and had the su- 
preme management of the library at Alexandrea. 
Aristophanes was the first who introduced the 
He de- 
yoted himself chiefly to the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the Greek poets, and more espe- 
cially of Homer, of whose works he made a new 
and critical edition (dvép@wcrc). The philoso- 
phers Plato and Aristotle likewise engaged his 
attention, and of the former, as of several of the 
poets, he made new and critical editions. All 
we possess of his numerous works consists, of 
fragments scattered through the Scholia on the 
poets, some arguments to the plays of the tragic 
poets and of Aristophanes, and a part'of his 
Aééetc, which is’printed in Boissonade’s edition 
of Herodian’s Partitiones, London, 1819, p. 283- 
289.. [A collection of all the extant fragments 


of ‘Aristophanes has been made by Nauck, Halle, 


1848, 8yo.] 

ArisToPHon (’Apiorogév). 1. Of the demus 
of Azenia in Attica, one of the most distinguish- } 
ed Athenian orators about the close of the Pelo- 
‘The number-of laws which he 
proposed. may be inferred from his own state- 
ment, as preserved by ASschines, that he was 
accused seventy-five times of having made ille- 


gal proposals, but that he had always come off 


victorious. In B.C..354 he accused Iphicrates 
and Timotheus, and in the same year he came 


.forward in the assembly to defend the law. of 


Leptines against Demosthenes. The latter 
treats him with great respect, and reckons him 
among the-most eloquent ‘orators.—2. Of the 
demus of Colyttus, a contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, and an orator of great distinction and 
influence. It was this Aristophon whom 4us- 
chines served as a clerk, and in whose service 
he was trained for his public career: Vid. As- 
cHinEs.—3. A comic poet of the middle comedy ; 
{the fragments of his plays remaining are. eol- 


_ lected by Meineke, in his Fragm. Comic. Greé., 


vol. ii., p. 675-679, ed. minor. 4. A-painter of 
some distinction, son and pupil of Aglaophon, 
and brother of Polygnotus. 

ARISTOTELES (’ApiotoréAne), the philosopher, 
was born at Stagira, a town ‘in Chalcidice in 


Macedonia, B.C. 384. - His father, Nicomachus, ! 


was phyeigian in ordinary to Amyntas II., king 


‘house of. the ‘ reader, oD 


_ ARISTOTELES. 


of Macedonia; and the author of several treatises 
on subjects connected with natural science : his 
mother, Phaistis (or Pheestias), was. descended 
from a Chalcidian family. The studies and oc- 
cupation of his father account for the early in- 
clination manifested by Aristotle. for the inves- 
tigation of nature, an inclination which ‘is per- 
ceived. throughout his whole life. He lost his 
father. before - he had’ attained .his seventeenth 
ear, and he. was intrusted to the guardianship 
of one Proxenus, of Atarneus‘in Mysia, who was 
settled. in Stagira.. In, 367 he went to Athens 
to pursue his studies, and there became a pupil 
of Plato upon ,the rettimn of the latter froma Si¢i- 
ly about 365. Plato soon distinguished him 
above all his other disciples. - He named. him 
the <* intellectjof his school,” and his house the 
Aristotle lived) at 
Athens for twenty years, till 347. During the 
whole of this. period. the good. understanding 
which ‘subsisted between teacher and scholar 
continued, with some trifling exceptions, undis- 
turbed, for the stories of the disrespect and in- 
gratitude of the latter toward the former are 
nothing. but-calumnies invented by his enemies. 
During’ the lastten years of his first residence 
at Athens, Aristotle gave instruction in rhetoric, 
and distinguished ‘himself by his opposition to 
Isocrates. It was at this time that he publish- 
ed his first rhetorical writings. Upon the death 
of Plato (347) Aristotle left ‘Athens ; perhaps he 
was offended by Plato having appointed Speu- 
sippus as his successor in the Academy. He 
first repaired‘to his friend Hermias at Atarneus, 
where-he married Pythias, the adoptive daugh- » 
ter of the prince. \On the death of Hurmias, 
who was killed by the Persians (344), Aristotle 
fied’ from Atarneus to. Mytilene. .Two years 
afterward (342) he accepted an invitation from 
Philip of Macedonia to. undertake, the instruc- 
tion ‘of his son Alexander, then thirteen years 
of-age. Here Aristotle was treated with the 
most marked respect: His native city, Stagira, 
which had been destroyed by Philip, was re- 
built at his request, and Philip caused a gym- 
nasium (called Nympheum) to be built there im 
a pleasant grove expressly: for Aristotle and his 
pupils. Several of the youths of the Macedo- 
nian nobles were educated ,by Aristotle along 
with Alexander. Aristotle spent seven years 
in, Macedonia, but Alexander enjoyed his in- 
struction without interruption. for -only four. 
Still, with such a pupil, even this short period 
was sufficient for‘a, teacher like Aristotle to 
fulfill the highest purposes’ of education, and.to 
create in his pupil that sense of the noble and 
great which distinguishes Alexander from all 
those conquerors. who have only swept like a 
hurricane through the world.. On Alexander’s 
aécession to the throne in 335, Aristotle return- 
ed to Athens. .Here he-found his friend Xenoc- 


rates president of the Academy. He himself 


had the Lyeéum, a gymnasium’ sacred to Apollo 
Lyceus, assigned to Shim by the state. He soon 
assembled round him a large number of distin- 
guished scholars, to whom he delivered lectures 
on philosophy in the: shady walks (sepinaroz) 
which surrounded the :Lyceum, while walking 
up and down, (repitaroy), and not sitting, which 
was the general practice of the philosophers. 
From, one or other of these circumstances the 
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name Peripatetic is derived, which was’ after- 
ward given.to his school. He gave two dif-: 


ferent courses of lectures every day. .) Those [ 


which he delivered in the morning (£o9:vd¢ gre+ 
‘oixaroc) to a Narrower. circle of chosen (esote- 
ric) hearers, and, which were called acroamatic 
oY acroalic, embraced subjects connected with 
the more abstruse philosophy, (thedlogy), phys- 
ics; and dialectics. Those which he delivered 
inthe’ afternoon (devAivoc mépimaroc), and intend- 
ed for amore promiscuous circle (which, accord- 
ingly, he called- exoteric), extended-to rhetoric, 
sephistics, and’ politics. .He appears to have 
taught-not,so much in-the way. of conversation 
as in regular lectures. . His, school soon became 
the most celebrated at Athens, and he continued 
to preside’ over it for thirteen years'(335-323). 
During this time he also composed the greater 
part of his works.’ In these labors he was as- 
sisted by the truly kingly liberality of his former 
pupil, who'not. only presented him with 800 
talents, but also\caused large collections of nat- 
ural curiosities to be made for! him, to which 
posterity is indebted for one of his most excel- 
lent works; the History of Animals. Meanwhile 
various causes: contributed. to throw a cloud 
over the latter years’ of the philosopher’s life. 
Inthe first place, he felt deeply the death of his 
wife Pythias, who left behind her a daughter of 
the same name : he lived subsequently with a 
. friend of his) wife’s, the slave Herpyllis, who 
bore hima son, Nicomachus. But a source of 
still greater)grief was an interruption of the 
friendly relation in which he had hitherto stood 
to his royal-pupil. ‘This was occasioned by the 
conduct of CattistHenes, the nephew and pupil 
of Aristotle, who had vehemently and injudi- 
‘ciously opposed the changes in the conduct and 
poli¢y.of Alexander. Still Alexander refrain- 
ed from any expression of: hostility toward his 
former instructor, although their former cordial 
connection no longer subsisted undisturbed. 
The story that Aristotle had a-share in poison- 
ing ‘the king is a fabrication of a later age ; 
and, moreover, it is certain that Alexander died 
a natural death. After the death of Alexan- 
der (323), Aristotle was looked upon with suspi- 
cion at Athens as a friend of Macedonia; but 
as it was not easy to bring any political accusa- 
tion against him, he was accused of impiety 
(acebetac) by the hierophant Eurymedon. - He 
withdrew from Athens before his trial, and es- 
eaped in the beginning of 322 to Chalcis in Eu- 
boea, Where he died in the course of the same 
year, in the sixty-third year of his age,*of a 
chronic disease of the;stomach: His body was 
transported to his native city Stagira, and his 
memory was honored there, like that of a hero; 
by yearly festivals. 'He bequeathed to Theo- 
plirastus his well-stored. library and the origi. 
nalsof kis writings.. In’ person Aristotle was 
short and of slender’ make, with small eyes, 
and @lisp in his pronunciation, using L for R, 
and with a sort’ of sarcastic expression in his 
countenance. He exhibited remarkable atten- ' 
tion to external appearance,-and bestowed much 
eare on his dress and-person. He is described 
as having been‘of weak health, which, consid- 
ering the astonishing extent of his studies, 
shows all the more the energy ofhis mind. The 


numerous works of Aristotle’ may be divided 
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into the following classes, according’to the sub- 
jects of which they treat: we only mention the 
most important in each class. « [.. Dratecrics 
and Loeic, ‘The extant logical writings are 
comprehended as a whole under the title Or- 
ganon:(“Opyavoy, 1. e:, instrument of science). 
They are occupied with the investigation of the 
method by whieh’ man arrives at knowledge. 
‘An insight into the nature and formation of con- 
clusions, and of proof by means of con¢lusions, 
is the common aiin ‘and centre of all, the sep- 
arate. six works composing:the Organon : these 
separate works are, 1: Karyyoptat, Predicamen- 
ia, in which Aristotle treats of the (ten) com- 
prehensive generic idéas,, under which all the 
attributes of things. may’-be. subordinated as 
species.—2. Tepi épunveiac, De Interpretatione, 
concerning the expression of thought by means 
of speech.—3, 4. "Avadurixad rpdrepa and torepa, » 
Analytica, each in two books, on the theory of. 
conclusions, so called from the’ resolution ‘of 
the conclusion into its fundamental component 
parts.—5. Torna, De Locis, in eight books, of 
the general points of view (ro7ox), from which 
conclusions may be drawn.—6. Ilepl cogiotixév 
édéyxov, concerning the fallacies which only 
apparently prove something:.. The best.edition 
of the Organon is by Waitz, Lips.,,1844. IT. 
TueEoreticaL Patiosopny, consisting of Meta- 
physics, Mathematics, and Physics, on all of. 
which Aristotle wrote works. 1. The Meta- 
‘physics, in fourteen books (rév peta ta pvorka), 
originally consisted of distinct. treatises, inde- 
pendent of one another, and were put together 
as one work after Aristotle’s death. The title, 
also, is of late origin, and was given to the work 
from its being placed after (uera) the. Physics 
(ta gvotxé). The best edition is by Brandis, 
Berol., 1823.2. In Mathematics we have two 
treatises by Aristotle: (1.) Mépi dropov ypap- 
“ov, 2. €., concerning indivisible lines ;°(2.) My- 
vavina mpobAnwara, Mechanical Problems.—3. 
In Physics we have, (1.) Physics (dvo.xy axpoa- 
otc, called also, by others, wep? dpydr), in eight 
books. In these Aristotle develops the general 
principles of natural science (Cosmology). (2.) 
Concerning the Heaven (repi ovpavod),in four 
books.. (3.) On Production and Destruction (rept 
yevéoewc Kal pOopac, de. Generatione et Corrup- 
tione), in two books, develop the general laws 
of production and destruction.“ (4.) On Meteor- 
ology (u“etewporoytKd, de Meteoris), in four books. 
(5.) On the Universe (rept Kécuov, de, Mundo), a 
‘letter to Alexander, treats the subject of the 
last two works in a popular tone and a rhetor- 
ical ‘style ‘altogetirer foreign to Aristotle. The 
whole is probably a translation of a work with 
the same title by Appuleius., (6.) The History 
of Animals (mepi Cow, toropia), IN nine books, 
treats of all-the peculiarities of this division of 
the natural kingdom, according to genera, class- 


-es, and species, especially giving all the char- 
acteristics of each animal according to its ex- 


ternal and. internal vital functions, according 
to the.manner of its copulation, its mode of 
life, and its character. The best edition is by 
Schneider, Lips., 1811. The observations in 
this work are the triumph of ancient sagacity, 
and have been confirmed by the results of the 
most recent investigations (Cuvier). (7.) On 
the parts of Animals (wept Couv ahi in four 
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books, in which Aristotle,.after describing the 
phenomena in each species, develops the Causes | 
of these phenomena by means of the idea to be 
formed_of the purpose which,is manifested in 
the formation of the animal. (8.) On.the Gen- 
eration of Animals (mepi Coov yevécews), In five 
books, treats of the generation of animals and, 
the organs of generation. (9.) De Incessu Ani- 
malium (xept Gow mopsiag). (10.) Taree abooks 
on the Soul -(mept wuyje). Aristotle defines the 
soul to be “‘the internal formative principle of a 
body which may be perceived by the senses, and 
is capable of life.” Best edition by Trendelen- 


-burg, Jenz, 1833. Several anatomical works 


of Aristotle have been lost. He was the first 
person. who, in any special. manner, advocated, 
anatomical investigations, and showed the ne- 
cessity of them: for the study of the natural 
sciencés. He frequently refers to investiga- 
tions of his own onthe subject. III. Pracrt- 
cal Putrosopuy or Roxrrics. All that falls 
within the sphere of praetical philosophy is com- 
prehended in three principal works: the Ethics, 
the Politics, and the Giconomics. 1. The Ni- 
comachéan. Ethics (HO:ca Nuxoudyera), in ten 
books. Aristotle here begins with the highest 
and most ‘universal end of life, for the individ- 
ual as well as for.the community in the state. 
This is happiness (evdamuovia) ; and its condi- 
tions are, on the one hand, pérfect virtue ex- 
hibiting itself in the actor, and, on the other 
hand, corresponding bodily advantages and fa- 
vorable external circumstances. Virtue is the 
readiness'to act constantly and consciously ac- 
cording to the laws of the rational nature of 
man (0p0d¢ Adyoc)- The nature of virtue shows 
itself in its appearing as the medium between 
two extremes. . In accordance with this, the 
several virtues. are enumerated and character- 
ized. _ Best editions by Zell, Heidelb., 1820 ; 
Coray, - Paris, 1822; Cardwell, Oxon., 1828 ; 
Michelet, Berol., 1848, 2d edition.—2. The Eu- 
deméan Ethics (HOcna EXdjuera), inseven books, 
of which only books i., ji., iii, and vil. are in- 
dependent, while the remaining books iv., v., 
and vi. agree word for word with books v., vi., 
and vii. of the Nicomachean Ethics. This eth- 
ical work is perhaps a recension of Aristotle’s 
lectures, edited by Eudemus.—3. "HOica Meé- 
yaaa, in-two- books.—4. Politics. (TloAvtexa),, in 
eight books. The Ethics‘conduct us to the Pol- 
itics. The connection between the two works 
is so close, that in the Ethics by the word borte- 
pov reference is made by Aristotle to the Poli- 
tics, and in. the latter by mpérepov to the Ethié¢s. 
The Politics show how happiness is to be attain- 
ed for the human community in the state ; for the 
object ofthe state is not merely the external 
preservation of life, ‘ but happy life,” as it is at- 
tained by means of virtue’\(aper7, perfect de- 
velopment of the whole man). Hence; also, eth- 
ics form. the first and most general foundation | 
of political life, because the state can not attain 
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the constitutions is the best-(the ideal of a state). 
The doctrine concerning education, as the most 
important condition of this best state, forms the 
‘ conclusion, | Best editions, by Schneider, Fran- 
cof. ad Viadr., 1809 ;.Coray, Paris, 1821. Gatt- 
ling, Jene; 1824; Stahr, with a German trans- 
lation, Lips., 1837; Barthélémy St. Hilaize, with 
a French translation, Paris, 1837.—5. Beonomics 
-(otkovouska), in two books, of which only the first 
is genuine. ‘IV. Worxs on Art, whieh have 
for their.subject the exercise of the creative 
faculty; or Art... To these belong the Poetics and 
Rhetoric. 1, The“Poetics (epi mounting). Aris- 
totle pehetrated more deeply than any, of the 
ancients into the essence of Hellenic art, He 
is the father of the esthetics of poctry,.as he is 
the completer of Greek rhetoric as avscience. 
The greatest part’ of _the treatise contains a 
theory of Tragedy; nothing else is treated of, 
with ‘the exception. of the epos; comedy is 
merely alluded to. “Best editions, by Tyrwhitt, 
Oxon., 1794; Hermann, Lips., 1802 ; Grafenhan, 
Lips., 1821; Bekker, Berol., 1882; Ritter, Co- 
lon., 1839.—2.. The Rhetoric (réyvx pytopix7), in 
three books. Rhetoric, as a science, according 
to Aristotle, stands side by side with Dialecties. 
The only thing which makes a scientific treat- 
ment of rhetoric possible is the argumentation 
which awakens conviction : he therefore directs 
his chief attention to the theory of oratorical 
argumentation. The second main division of 
the work treats of the production of that favor- 
able. disposition in the hearer, in consequence 
of which the orator appears.to him to be worthy. 
of credit. The third part treats of oratorical 
expression and arrangement. According to a 
story current in antiquity, Aristotle bequeathed 
his library and MSS. to Theophtastus, his sue- 
cessor in the Academy. On the death of Theo- 
phrastus, the libraries and MSS., both of Aris- 
totle: and "Theophrastus, are Said to have eome 
into the hands of his rélation and disciple, Ne- 
leus of Scepsis.. This Neleus sold. both libraries 
to Ptolemy II., king of Egypt, for the Alexan- 
drine library; but he retained’ for himself, as 
an heir-loom, the original MSS. of the works of 
thése two philosophers. The descendants. of 
Neleus, who were subjects of the King of Per- 
gamus, knew of no other way of securing thera 
from the search of the Attali,.who wished to 
rival-the Ptolemies in forming a large library, 
than concealing them in a cellar, where fer 4 
couple of centuries they were exposed to the 
ravages of damp and: worms... It was not tilk 
the beginning of the century before the birth of 
Christ that a wealthy book-collector, the Athe- 
nian Apellicon of Teos, traced out these vatia- 
ble relics, bought them from the ignorant heirs, 
and prepared from them a new edition ef Aris- 
totle’s works. After the capture of Athens, 
Sulla. conveyed Apellicon’s library to Rome, B. 
C.. 84. Vid, Apruuicon. “From this story an 
error arose, which has been handed gown from 


its highest object if morality does not prevail } the time of Strabo,to the present day. . It was 


among its citizens. The’ house, the fatnily, is 
the element of the state. Accordingly, Aristo- 
tle begins with the doctrine of domestic econo- 
my, then proceeds to a description of the differ- 
ent forms of government, aftér which he gives 
a delineation of the most important Hellenic 


concluded from this account that neither Aris- 
totle nor Theophrastus had published their writ- 
| ings, with the exception of some exoteric works, 
which had no important bearing op theit sys. 
tem, and that it was-not till 20@ years later 
that they were brought to light by the above- 


constitutions, and then investigates which of | mentioned Apellicon, and published to the phil 
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osophical world. That, however, was by no 
means the.case:’ Aristotle, indeed, did not pre- | 
pare a complete edition, as we call it, of his 
writings, Nay, it is certainthat.death evertook 
him before :he could finish some of:his works 
and put the-finishing hand to others. Never- 
theless, it Can not be denied that Aristotle des- 
tined all his works for publieation, and: published 
several in his life-timie.. This is indisputably 
certain with regard’ to the exoteric writings. 
Those which Kad not been published: by Aristo- 
tle ‘himself, were given to the world by Theo- 
phrastus and his disciples in a\complete “form. 
—LKiitions: The best edition of the complete 
works of, Aristotle is by Bekker, Berlin, 1831- 
1840, 4to, text in 2 vols., and a Latin translation. 
in one\volume. This edition has been reprint- 
ed at Oxford in 11 vols. 8vo. There is a ste- 
reotyped edition published by Tauchnitz, Leip- 
zig, 1832, 16mo, in.16 vols., and another edition 
of the text by Weise, in one volume, Leipzig, 
1843.—[2. One of the thirty tyrants established 
in Athens .B.C..404: he would also appear to 
have been one of the 400, and to have taken an 
active part in the scheme of fortifying Eetionea, 
and admitting the Spartans into the Pirzeus, 
B.C. 411. In B.. 405 he was living in banish- 
ment, and is mentioned by Xenophon as being 
with Lysander during the siege of Athens.—3. 
Of Sieily, a rhetorician, who wrote against the 
Panegyricus of Isocrates.—4. Of Athens, an 
orator and statesman, under whose name some 
forensic orations were known in the time of Di- 
ogenes’ Laértius, which were distinguished for 
their elegance:—5. Of Argos, a Megaric or dia- 
lectic philosopher, belonged to the party at Ar- 
gos which was hostile to Cleomenes of Sparta. ] 
ArtstoxiNnus (’Apsorééevoc). 1. Of Tarentum, 

a Peripatetic philosopher and a musician, flour- 
ished about B.C. 318. He-was a‘ disciple of 
Aristotle, whom he appears to have rivalled in 
the variety of his studies. According to Suidas, 
he produced works to’the number of 453 upon 
’ music, philosophy, history—in short, every de- 
partment of literature. We-know nothing of 
his philosophical opinions except that he held 
the soul to be a harmony of the body (Cic., Tusc., 
i., 10), a doctrine which had,been already dis- 
eussed by’ Plato in the Phedo. Of ‘his numer- 
ous works, the only one extant is his Zlements 
of Harmony (dpyovind orocyeia), in three books, 
edited by Meibomius, in the Antigue Musice 
Auctores Septem, Amst:, 1652.—[2. Of Selinus 
in Sicily, a Greek poet, who is said to have been 
the first who wrote in anapestic metres.—3. 
A-celebrated Greek physician, who flourished 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and 
was the author of a work Ilepi :ri¢: ‘Hpogidov 
Alpécewc, De Herophili Secta.} vas 
Anistus (“Aptotoc). tT: Of Salamis in Cyprus, 
wrote a history of Alexander the Great.—2; An 


Academic philosopher, a -contemporary and ; 


friend of Cicero, and teacher-of M. Brutus. 

Arwus, river., Vid. Anta. /~ | 
' [Arius (‘Apecoc). 1. A Pythagorean or Stoic 
philosopher of Alexandrea, an instructor of Au- 
gustus in philosophy; highly esteemed by Augus- 
fus, who declared, after the capture of Alexan- 
drea, that he spared the city chiefly for the sake 
of Arius. . Besides philosophy, he also taught 
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‘brated heretic, born shortly after the-middle of 
the'third:century A.D. In the religious disputes 
‘at Alexandrea,.A.D. 306, Arius at first took the 
partiof Meletius, but afterward became reconeil- 
ed to the Bishop of Alexandrea, the opponent of 
Meletius, who made Arius deacon. Soon after 
this he was excommunicated by Peter of Alex- 
andrea, but was restored by his successor Achil- 
las, and ordained priest A.D. 313. In 318 the 
celebrated controversy with Bishop Alexander 
broke out, a, controversy which has had a gieat- 
er and more lasting influence upon the develop- 
ment of the Christian religion than any other. _ 
So fierce did the dispute become, that the Em- 
peror Constantine was forced to. convoke a gen- 
_eral council at Nicza (Nice), A.D. 325, at which , 
upward of three hundred bishops were present. 
The errors of Arius were condemned} and he 
was compelled to go into exile into Illyricum, 
where he remained until recalled -by the em- 
peror in 330, and allowed to return to Alexan- 
drea, through the influence of Eusebius of Nico- 
media. His ever-wakeful opponent, however, 
Athanasius, was not so easily deceived as the~ 
emperor, and, notwithstanding the order of Con- 
stantine, refused to_receive him into the com- 
munion of the Church. This led to a renewed 
application to the emperor; and when Arius 
finally seemed on the point of triumphing over 
his sturdy orthodox opponents, he was removed 
suddenly by the hand of death, A.D. 336.] 
Aritsia (7 ’Aptovoia yopa), a district on the 
north coast of Chios, where'the best wine -in 
the island was grown (Ariusium Vinum, Virg., 
Eel., v.71.) : Maes 
ARMENE (’Apuévy or -7vn: now Akliman), a 
town on the coast of Paphlagonia, where the 
10,000 Greeks, during their retreat, rested. five 
days, entertained by the people of Sinope, a lit- 
tle to the west of which Armene stood. 
ARMENIA (’Apuevia:’Apuévioc, Armenius: now 
Armenia), a country of Asia, lying between Asia 
Minor and the Caspian, is a lofty table-land, 
-backed by the chain of the Caucasus, watered 
by the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, containing the 
sources also of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, _ 
the latter of which divides the country into two 
unequal parts, which were called Major and Mi- 
nor. 1. ArmenraA Masor or Propria (’A. 7 pé- 
yahn or 7 Wing Kadovuévn : now Erzeroum, Kars, 
Van, and Erivan), was bounded on the north- » 
east and north by the Cyrus (now Kur), which 
divided it from Albania and Iberia; on the north- 
_west and west by the Moschici Mountains (the 
prolongation of the chain: of the Anti-Tau- 
rus), and the Euphrates (now Frat), which di- 
vided it from Colchis and,Armenia Minor; and 
on the south and southeast by the. mountains 
called Masius, Niphates, and Gordiai (the pro- 
longation.of the Taurus), and the lower course ' 
of the Araxzs, which divided it from Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, and Media:-on the east the 
country comes to a point at the confluence of 
the Cyrus and Araxes. It is intersected by 
chains of mountains, between which run the 
two great rivers 'Araxus, flowing east into 
the Caspian, and the Arsanias (now Murad), or 
south branch of the Euphrates, flowing west into 
the rain stream (now Frat) just above Mount 
Masius. The eastern extremity of the chain of 


ybetoric, and wrote on that art.—2. The cele- 


‘mountains which separates the basins of these 
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two rivers, and which is’ an.offshoot of the Anti-* 


Taurus, forms the Ararat of Scripture: In the 
‘south of the country is the great lake of Van, 
Arsissa Palus, inclosed by mountain chains 


which, connect Ararat with the southern range. 
of mountains.—2. Armenta Minor (’A. wixpe OF | 


‘paxyvtépa), Was bounded on the -east by the 


uphrates, which divided it from Armenia Ma- | 


jor, om the:north and northwest by the mount-' 
ains. Scodises, Paryadres, and Anti-Taurus, di- 
viding it from Pontus and Cappadocia, and on the 
south by the Taurus, dividing it from Comma- 
_gené in Northern Syria, so that it contained the 
country east and south of the city of Szwas (the 
ancient Cabira or Sebaste) as far as the Euphra- 
tes and the Taurus. The boundaries between 
Armenia Minor and Cappadocia varied at dif- 
ferent times ; and, indeed, the whole country up 
to the Huphrates is sometimes called Cappado- 
cia, and, on the other hand, the whole of Asia 
Minor east of the Halys seems at one time to 
have been included under the name of Armenia. 
The people of Armenia claimed to be aboriginal ; 
and there can be little’doubt that they were one 
of the most ancient families of that branch of 
the human race which is called Caucasian. 
Their language, though possessing” some re- 
markable peculiarities of its own, was nearly. 
allied to the Indo-Germanic family ; and their 
manners and religious ideas were similar to 
those of the. Medes and Persians;-but with a 
greater tendency to the pefsonification of the 
powers of nature, as in the goddess Anaitis, 
whose worship was peculiar to Armenia. They 
had commercial dealings’ with Assyria and Phe- 
nicia. In the time of Xenophon they had pre- 
served a great degree of primitive simplicity, 
but four hundred years Jater Tacitus gives an 
unfavorable view of their character. The ear- 
liest Armenian traditions represent the country 
as governed by native kings, who had perpetu- 
ally to maintain their independence against at- 
tacks from Assyria. They were said to have 
been conquered by Semiramis, but again threw 
off the yoke at the time of the Median and Baby- 
lonian revolt. ‘Their relations to the Medes and 
Persians seem to have varied between success- 
ful resistance, unwilling subjection, and friendly 
alliance... A’ body of Armenians formed a part 
of the army which Xerxes led against Greece ; 
and they assisted Darius Codomannus against 
Alexander, and in this war they lost their king, 
and became subject to the Macedonian empire 
(B.C. 328). After another interval of success- 
ful revolt (B.C. 317-274), they submitted to the 
Greek kings of Syria; but when Antiochus the 
Great was defeated by the Romans (B.C. 190), 
the country again regained its independence, and 
it was at this-period that it was divided into the 
two kingdoms of Armenia Major and Minor, 
under two different dynasties, founded -respect- 
ively by the nobles who -headed, thé ‘revolt, 
Artaxias and‘ Zariadras. | Ultimately, Armenia 
Minor was made a Roman province by Trajan ; 
and Armenia Major, after being a perpetual ob- 


ject of contention between the Romans and the |: 


Parthians, was subjected to the revived Persian 
empire by-its first king, Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), 


. iIn’A.D. 226. ‘ 


) 
Armentus Mons (76 ’Apuévioy dpoc), a branch 
of the Anti-Taurus chain in Armenia Minor. 
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Arminius. (the Latinized form of Hermann, 
“the chieftain”), son of -Sigimer,. ‘the con- 
queror,” and chief of the tribe of the Cherusci, 
who inhabited the country to: the north of the 
Hartz: Mountains, now forming the south of 
Hanover and Brunswick: He was born in B.C. 
18; and in his youth he led the warriors of 
his tribe as auxiliaries of, the Roman legions in 
Germany, where he learned the language and 
military discipline of Rome, and was admitted 
to the freedom of. the city, and enrojled among 
the equites! In A.D. 9, Arminius, who was now 
twenty:seven years old, and had succeeded his 
father as chief. of his tribe; persuaded his coun- 
trymen to rise against the Romans, who were 
now masters of this part of Germany, and which 
seemed destined to become, like Gaul, a Roman 
province. His attempt was crowned wiih sue, 
cess. Quintilius Varus, who was. stationed in 
the country with three legions, was destroyed 
with almost all his troops (vid. Varus) ; and the 
Romans had to relinquish all their possessions. 
beyond the Rhine.» In 14, Arminius had to de- 
fend his country against Germanicus. At first 
he was successful; the Romans were defeated, 
and Germanicus withdrew toward the Rhine, 
followed by Arminius... But having been com-. 
pelled by his uncle, Inguiomer, against his own 
wishes, to attack the Romans in their intrench- 
ed camp, his army was routed, and the Romans 
made good their retreat to the Rhine. - It was 
in the course of this campaign that Thusnelda, 
the wife of Arminius, fell into the hands of the 
Romans, and was reserved, with the infant boy 
to whom she soon after gave birth in her cap- 
tivity, to adorn the triumph of Germanicus at 
Rome. In16, Arminius was again called upon 
to resist Germanicus, but he was defeated, and 
his country was probably only saved from sub- 
jection by the jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled 
Germanicus in the following year. At length 
Arminius aimed at.absolute power, and was, in 
consequence,-cut off by his own relations in the 
thirty-séventh year of his age, A.D. 19. 

Armorics Or-AreEmorica, the name of the 
northwest coast of Gaul from the Ligeris (now 
Lovre) to the Sequana (now Seine), derived from 
the Celtic ar, air, “upon,” and muir, mér, “the 
sea.” ‘The Armorice civitates are enumerated 
by Cesar (B. G., vii., 75). 

Arna.(Arnas, -atis » now Civitella @ Arno), a 
town.in Umbria, near Perusia. 

Arn (“Apvac), a town in Chalcidice in Mace- 
donia, south of Aulon and Bromiscus. 

{[Arnaus (’Apvaioc), the proper name of the 
beggar Irus, mentioned in the Odyssey. Vid. 

RUB. ]>,; B45 : 

Arne (‘Apv7).s, 1..A town in Beotia, men- 
tioned by Homer (J1., ii., 507), supposed by Pau- 
sanias to be the same as Cheronéa, but placed 
by othersnear Acrephium, on the east of the 
Lake Cepais.—[2. ‘A town of Magnesia in 'Thes- 
saly,’on the Maliac Gulf, said to have derived its 
name from Arne; a daughter of Aolus.—3. A 
fountain in theterritory of Mantineain Areadia.] 

[Arne (‘Apyy).. 1. A daughter of olus.. Vid, 
the foregoing, No, 2.—2. The. betrayer_of her 
native country to King Minos, afd, on this 
account, changed into a:jackdaw.] 

Arnissa (“Apyiooa : now, Ostroya 2), a town in 
Eordea in Macedonia, 
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jArnosivs. “1. The elder, a native of Africa, } 


lived about A.D. 300, in the reign of Diocletian. 
He was at first a teacher of rhetoric at Sieca in 
Africa, but: afterward: embraced: Christianity ; 
and, to remove all doubts a8 to the reality of his 
conversion, he wrote, while.yet,a catechumen, 
his celebrated work against.the Pagans, in seven 
books (Libri septem adversus Gentes), which we 
still possess.: The best éditioits are by Orelli, 
Lips:, 1816, [and by Hildebrand, Halle, 1844].— 
2. The Younger, lived about A.D. 460, and: was 
probably -a. bishop, or presbyter in Gaul. He 
wrote a commentary on the Psalms, still extant, 
which shows that he was a-‘Semi-Pelagian. 

_ | Arnon (“Apvov: now Wad-el Mojib), a con- 
’ siderable river of. Hast Palestine, rising in the 
Asgpien Desert, and flowing west through a 
rocky valley into the Lacus Asphaltites (now 
Dead Sea). The surrounding district was call- 
ed Arnonas; and in it the Romans had a mili- 
tary station, called Castra Arnonensia. 

Arnus (now Arno), the chief river of Etruria, 
rises in the Apennines, flows, by Pisa, and falls 
into the Tyrrhenian Sea. .-It gave the name’to 
the Tribus Arniensis, formed B.C. 387. 

Arda (‘Apéa or ’Apén), the ancient name of 
Patra. ie ie 

[Aroantus (’Apodvioc), a river. of 
rises in Mount Cyllene, loses itself i 
natural cavities near Pheneus, then‘ reappears 
at the foot of Penteleion, and joins the Ladon. 
The same name was given to two other streams, 
one a tributary likewise of the Ladon, the other 
a tributary of the’ Erymanthus. ] 

AROMATA (7@’ApOuata, 'Apoudtav dkoov: Now 
Cape Guardafu), the easternmost promontory 
of Africa, at the southern extremity of the Ara- 
bian Gulf: the ‘surrounding district was also 
ealled Aromata or Aromatophora Regio, with a 
town ?Apoudrev éuxdpiov ? so named from the 
abundance of spices which the district produced: 

Arpz (Arpanus: now Arpz), an inland town 
in the Daunian Apulia, founded, according to 
tradition, by Diomedes, who called it “Apyog in- 
atov, from which its later names of Argyrippa 
er Argyripa and Arpi are ‘said to have arisen 
(ille (Diomedes) urbem Argyripam, patrie cog- 
nomine gentis, Virg., Ain., X1., 246). uring the 
time of its independence it, was a flourishing 
eommercial town, using Salapia as its harbor. 
It was friendly to the Romans in the Samnite 


wars, but revolted to Hannibal after the battle | d th 
| ger to her husband, and said, “* Petus, it does 


of Canne, B.C. 216: it was taken by the Ro- 
mans in 213, deprived of its independence, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. 

fArpina (“Apriva), an ancient place in Elis, 
near the Alphéus, so called. from.a daughter of 
the Asopus: near it flowed the River Arpina- 
tes. Fe 
ee (Arpinas, -atis: now Arpino),a town 
of Latium, on the small river Fibrenus (now Fi- 
breno), originally belonging to the, Volscians and 
afterward to the Samnites, from whom the Ro- 
mans wrésted it, was a Roman municipium, 
and received the jus suffragit, or right of voting 
in the Roman comitia, B.C: 188. It was the 
birth-place of Marius and Cicero, the latter of 
whom was born in his father’s. villa, situated 
on a small island formed by the River Fibrenus. 
Cicero’s brother Quintus had an estate south of 
Arpinum, called Arcanum. . 
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[TArRaso (in Ptolemy Napabéy, now Raab), a 
river in\Pannonia, a tributary of the Danube. 
At its mouth lay the city and fortress Arrabo, 
now Raab.] ; a oe 

ArReEtiom or Arerivm (Arretinus : now Areg- 
zo); One/of the most. important of the twelve 
cities of Etruria, was situated in the northeast. 
of the country at the foot of the Apennines, and 
possessed a fertile territory near the sources of 
the Arnus and the Tiber, producing good wine 
and corn. It was thrice colonized by the Ro- 
mans, whence we read of Arretini Veteres,»Ti- 
denates, Julienses. It was- particularly cele- 
brated for its pottery, which was of red ware. 
The Cilnii, from whom Mecenas was ’descend- 
ed, were a noble family of Arretium. ‘The 
ruins of a city two or three miles'to the South- 
east of Arezzo, on a height called Poggio di San 
Cornelio, or Castel Secco, are probably the re- 
mains of the ancient Arretium. ; 

ArruHapacuitis (’Apparayitic), a district of 
Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and Choatras. _ 

Arruipaus (’Appebaioc), chieftain of the Mace- 
donians of Kyncus, revolted against King Per- 
diccas jn the Peloponnesian war. It was to 
reduce him that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas | 
(B.C. 424), and against him took place the un- 
successful joint expedition, in which Perdiccas 
deserted Brasidas, and Brasidas effected his, 
bold and skillful retreat. : 

Arruipmus: (?Appidaioc) or Artpmus (’Ape- 
daioc). 1. A half-brother of Alexander the Great, 
son of Philip and a female dancer, Philinna of - 
Larissa, was of imbecile understanding. He 
was at Babylon at the time of Alexander’s death, 
B.C. 323, and was elected king under the name 
of Philip. The young Alexander, the infant 
son of Roxana, was associated with him ih the 
government. In 322 Arrhideus married Euryd- 
ice. On their return to Macedonia, Eurydice- 
attempted to obtain the supreme power in op- 
position to Polysperchon; but Arrhideus and 
Eurydice were made prisoners, and put to death 
by order of Olympias, 317.—2. One of Alexan- 
der’s generals, obtained the province of the Hel- 
lespontine Phrygia at the division of the prov- 
inces in 321 at 'Triparadisus, but was deprived 
of it by Antigonus in 319. 

Arria. 1. Wife of Cecina Petus. When her - 
husband was ordered by the Emperor Claudius 
to put an end to his life, A.D. 42, and hesitated 
to do so, Arria stabbed herself, handed the dag- 


not pain me.”—2. Daughter of the preceding, 
and wife of Thrasea. ; 

Arrrinus (Appiavéc). 1. Of. Nicomedia in 
Bithynia, born about A.D. 90, was a pupil and 
friend of Epictetus, and first attracted attention 
as a philosopher by publishing at Athens the 
lectures of his master. In 124 he gained the © 
friendship of Hadrian during his stay in Greece, 
and received from the emperor the Roman citi- 
zenship ;’ from this time he assumed the name 
of Flavius. In 136 he was appointed prefect of 
Cappadocia, which was invaded the. year after 
by the Alani or Massagete, whom he defeated. 
Under Antoninus Pius, in 146, Arrian was con- 
sul ; ‘and about 150 he withdrew from public life, 
and from this time lived in his native town of Ni. 
comedia, as priest of Ceres (Demeter) and Pros. 
erpina (Persephone). He died at Sh anvanen 
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age in the reign of M. Aurelius. Arrian was | scendant of Achilles, and one of the early kings 


one of the most active and best writers of his 
time. He was a close imitator of Xenophon, 
both in the subjects of his works and in the 
style in-which they were written. He regard- 
ed his relation to Epictetus as similar to that of 


Xenophon to Socrates; and it was his endeavor. 


to carry out that resemblance. With this view 
he published, 1. The philosophical lectures of 
his master(Acatpi6ai ?Exixrjrov), in eight books, 
the first half of which is still extant. Edited in 
Schweighauser’s Epictetee Philosophie’ Monu- 
menta, VOl. iii., and in Corae’s Ildpepya ‘EAAnv. 
Be6As00., vol. vill—2. An abstract of the prac- 
tical philosophy of Epictetus (Eyyecpidvov ’Er- 
«tyrov), which is still extant. This celebrated 
‘work maintained its authority for many cen- 
turies, both with Christians and Pagans. The 
best’editions are those of Schweighauser and 
Corae, in the collections above referred to. He 
also published other works relating to Epictetus, 
which are now lost. His original works are: 
3. A treatise on the chase (Kuvyynrixdc), which 
forms a kind of supplement to Xenophon’s work 
‘on the same subject, and is printed in most edi- 
tions of Xenophon’s works,—4. The History of 
the Asiatic expedition of Alexander the Great 
“CAvdbacic ’AAekdvdpov), in seven books, the 
most important of Arrian’s works. This great 
work reminds the reader of Xenophon’s Anab- 


asis, not only by its title, but also by the ease | 


and clearness of its style. It is also of great 
value for its historical accuracy, being based 
upon the most trustworthy histories written by 
the contemporaries of Alexander, especially 
those of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and of Aris- 
tobulus, the son of Aristobulus.—5. On India 
-CIvdtxy or 7a *Ivdcxé), which may be regarded 
as a continuation of the Anabasis, at the end of 
which it is usually printed. This work is writ- 
ten in the Ionic dialect, probably in imitation 
of Ctesias of Cnidus, whose work on the same 
subject Arrian wished to supplant by a more 
trustworthy and correct account. The best 
editions of the Anabasis are by Ellendt, Regi- 
montii, 1832, and by C. W. Kriger, Berlin, 
1835-49, 2, vols. ; of the Indica by Schmieder, 
Halle, 1798.—6. A description of a voyage round 
the coasts of the Euxine (repimiouc révtov Eve- 
eivov), which had undoubtedly been made by Ar- 
rian himself during his government of Cappa- 
docia. This Periplus has come down to us, to- 
gether with a Periplus of the Erythrean, and a 
Periplus of the Euxine and the Palus Meotis, 
both of which also bear the name of Arrian, but 
they belong undoubtedly to a later period. The 
best editions are in Hudson’s Geographi Minores, 
voh i.,.and in Gail’s and Hoffmann’s collections 
of the minor Geographers.—7. A work on Tae- 
tics (Abyog raxtuKoc OY. Té&yvn taKTLKh), of which 
we possess at present only a fragment: printed 
in Blancard’s collection of the minor works of 
Arrian. Arrian also wrote numerous other 
works, all of which are now lost.—2. A Roman 
jurisconsult, probably lived under Trajan, and 
is perhaps the same person withthe orator Ar- 
rianus, who corresponded with the younger 
Pliny. He wrote a treatise De Interdictis, of 
which the second book is quoted in the Digest. 

ArRipas, ArrYsas, AgymBas, or THARRYTAS 


CAppibaG, A bbibar, "Aptubac, or Gappirac), a de- 


) 


of the Molossians in Epirus. He is said.to have 
been educated at Athens, and on his retarn to 
his native country to have framed for thé Mo- 
lossians‘a code of laws, and-established a regu- 
lar constitution. Pst. ‘ 
Arrivs, Q. 1. ‘Pretor B.C. 72, defeated 
Crixus, the leader of the runaway slaves, but 
was‘afterward conquered by Spartacus. In 71, 
Arrius was to have succeeded Verres as pre- . 
pretor,in Sicily, but died on his way to Sicily. 
—2. A son of the preceding, was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the consulship B.C. 59, He 
was.an intimate friend of Cicero. - ‘ 
Arrius Apgr. Ved.Apmr. | a 
Arruntius, L. 1. Proscribed by the trium- 
virs in B.C. 48, but, escaped to Sextus Pompey 
in Sicily, and was restored to the state with 
Pompey. He subsequently commanded the left 
Wing of the fléet of Octavianus at the battle of 
Actium, 31,.and was consul in 22.—2, Son of 
the preceding, consul A.D? 6.. Augustus de- 
clared in his last illness that ‘Arruntius was not 
unworthy of the empire, and would have bold- 
ness enough to seize it, if an, opportunity pre- 
sented. This rendered him an object of sus- 
picion to Tiberius. He was charged in A.D. 
37 as an accomplice in the crimes of Albucilla, 


va 


‘and put an end to his own life. 


Arsa (now Azunga),a towniin Hispania Be- 
tica. , 
Arsxcrs (’Apodxne), the name of the founder 
of the Parthian empire, which was also borne 
by all his successors, who were hencé called 
the Arsacide.—l. He»was of obscure ‘origin, 
and seems to have come from the neighborhood 
of the Ochus. He induced the Parthians to re- 
volt from the Syrian empire of the Seleucida, 
and he became the first monarch of the Parthi- 
ans. ‘This event probably took place about 
B.C. 250, in the reign of Antiochus II: ; but the 
history of the revolt, as well-as of the events 
which immediately followed, is stated very dif- 
ferently by different historians. Arsaces reign- 
ed only two years, and was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridates.—2. Tiripirss, reigned thir- 
ty-seven years, B.C. 248-211, and defeated Se- 
leucus Callinicus, the successor of Antiochus IT. 
—3., Artapinus I., son 6f the preceding, was 
attacked by Antiochus III. (the Great), who, 
however, was unable to subdue his country, and 
at length recognized him as king. about. 210.— 
4. Priapatius, son of the preceding, reigned fif- 
teen years, and left three sons, Phraates, Mith- 
radates, and Artabanus:i—.-Purairas I, sub 
dued the Mardi, and, though he had many sons, 
left the kingdom to his brothér Mithradates.— 
6. Mir#rapites I., son of Arsaces IV., greatly. 
enlarged the Parthian empire by his conquests. 
He defeated Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, 
and took him prisoner in 138.. Mithradates 
treated Demetrius with respect, and gave him 
his daughter Rhodogune in marriage,  Mithra- 
dates died during ‘the captivity of Demetrius, | 
between 138.and 130.—7. Puraites IL, son of 
the preceding, earried on war against Antiochus 
VI. Sidetes, whom Phraates defeated and slew 
in battle, B.C. 128. Phraates himself was 
shortly after killed in battle by the Scythians, 
who had been ‘invited by Antiochus to assist 
him against .Phraates, but: Who did not arrive 
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‘till after,the fall of the former.+8) Arraninus 
IL, youngest brother of Arsaces VI., and young- 
est son of Arsaces LV., fell in, battle against the 
Thogarii-or Tochari, apparently after a short 
veign, 9. Mirsrapares II.,.son of the preced- 
ing, prosecuted many wars, with success, and 
added. many nations to. the Parthian empire, 
whence he obtained the surname of Great, It 
was in his reign that. the Romans first had any 
oficial eommunication-with Parthia. Mithra- 
dates sent an.ambassador to Sulla, who had 
come into Asia\B.O. 92, and requested alliance 
with the Remans.—10. (Mnascires?) Noth- 
ing is Known of the successor of Arsaces IX. 
‘Even his name is uncertain.—1l. Sanarrocns, 
reigned seven years, and died about B.C. 70.— 
i2, Pursiteys III., son of the preceding. . He 
lived at the time of the war between the Ro- 
mans and Mithradates of Pontus, by both of 
whom he was. courted. He contracted an alli- 
ance with the Romans, but he took no part in 
the war. Ata later period misunderstandings 
arese between Pompey and Phraates, but Pom- 
pey thought-it'‘more prudent to avoid a war with 
the Parthians, although Phraates had invad- 
ed. Armenia, and Tigranes, the Armenian king, 
amplored Pompey’s assistance. Phraates was 
murdered soon afterward by his two sons, Mith- 
radates and Orodes.—13. MrrurapAvzs III., son 
of the preceding, succeeded his father during 
the Armenian-war. On his return from Arme- 
nia, Mithradates was expelled from the throne 
on account of his cruelty, and was succeeded 
by his brother Orodes. Mithradates afterward 
made war upon his brother, but was taken pris- 
oner and put to death—14. Orépzs I., brother 
of the preceding, was the Parthian king whose 
general Surenas. defeated Crassus and the Ro- 
_ mans, B.C, 53. - Vid. Crassus. After the death 
of Crassus, Orodes gave the command of the 
army to his son Pacorus, who entered Syria in 
51 with a small force, but was driven back by 
Cassius. In 50 Pacorus again crossed the Eu- 
phrates with a much larger army, and advanced 
as far,as Antioch, but. was defeated near Anti- 
gonéa by Cassius. ‘The Parthians now remain- 
ed quiet for some years. In 40 they crossed 
the Euphrates again, under the command of 
Pacorus and Labienus, the son of T. Labienus. 
They, everran Syria and part of Asia Minor, but 
were defeated in 39. by Ventidius Bassus, one 
of Antony’s legates: Labienus was [taken and 
put to death by Ventidius after the battle], and 
the Parthians retired to their own dominions. 
In, 38, Pacorus again invaded Syria, but was 
eempletely defeated and fell in the battle... This 
defeat was a severe. blow to the aged king 
Oroedes, who shortly afterward surrendered the 
erown to his son Phraates during his life-time. 
—15. Puradtes IV., commenced his reign by 
murdering his father, his thirty brothers, and 
his own son, who was grown: Up, that ‘there 
might be none of the royal family whom the 
Parthians could place upon the throne in his 
stead. In consequence of his cruelty, many of 
the Parthian nobles fled to Antony (37), who 
invaded Parthia in 36, but was obliged to retreat 
after-losing a great part of his army. A few 
years afterward the cruelties of Phraates pro- 
duced a rebellion against him: he was driven 
gut of the country, and Tiridates proclaimed 


‘of Phraates. 
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kingin his stead. Phraates, however, ‘was soon 
restored by. the Scythians, and Tiridates fled to 
Augustus, carrying with hith the youngest son 
Augustus restored his son to 
Phraates on condition of his surrendering the 
Roman standards and prisoners taken-in the 
war with Crassus and Antony:. They ‘were 
given up in 20: their restoration.caused univer- 
sal joy at Rome, and was celebrated not only 
by the poets, but by festivals and commeniora- 
tive monuments. Phraates also.sent to Augus- 
tus as hostages his four sons, with their wives 
and children, who were carried to Rome. In 
A.D. 2, Phraates was poisoned by his wife Ther- 
musa and her son Phraataces.—16. Paraava- 
ces, reigned only a short time, as he was ex- 
pelled by his subjects on account of his crimes. 
The Parthian nobles then elected as king Oro- 
des, who was of the family df the Arsacide.— 
17. Ordpzs II., also reigned only a short time, 
as he was killed by the Parthians on-account 
of his eruelty. Upon his- death the Parthians 
apphed to the Romans for Vonones, one of 
the sons of Phraates IV., who was according- 
ly granted to them.—18. Vonones I., som of 
Phraates IV., was also disliked by his subjects, 
who therefore invited Artabanus, king of Media, 
to take possession of the kingdom. Artabanus 
drove Vonones out of Parthia, who resided first 
in Armenia, next in Syria, and subsequently in 
Cilicia. He was put to death in A.D. 19, ac- 
cording to some accounts by order of Tiberius 
on account of his great wealth—19. Arrapa- 
nus III, obtained the Parthian kingdom soon 
after the expulsion of Vonones, about A.D. 16. 
Artabanus placed Arsaces; one of his. sons, over 
Armenia, and assumed a hostile attitude toward 
the Romans. His subjects, whom he oppressed, 
dispatched an embassy to Tiberius to beg him. 
to send to Parthia Phraates, one of the.sons of 
Phraates1V. ‘Tiberius willingly complied with 
the request ; but Phraates, upon arriving in Syr- 
ia, was carried off by a disease, A.D. 35. As 
soon as Tiberius heard of his death, he set up Ti- 
ridates, another of the Arsacidz, as a claimant 
to the Parthian throne : Artabanus was obliged 
to leave his kingdom, and to fly for refuge to 
the Hyreanians and Carmanians. Hereupon 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria, crossed“the 
Euphrates, and placed Tiridates on the throne. 
Artabanus was, however, recalled next year 
(36) by his fickle subjects. He was once more 
expelled by his subjects, andonce more restored. 
He died soon after his last restoration, leaving 
two sons, Bardanes and Gotarzes, whose civil 
wars.are related differently by Josephus and 
Tacitus.—20. Gorarzes, succeeded his father, 
Artabanus IIf., but was defeated by his brother 
Bardanes and retired into Hyrcania.—21. Bar- 


‘pangs, brother of the preceding, was put to 
death by his:subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes 


again obtained the crown. But, as he ruled 
With cruelty, the Parthians secretly begged the 
Emperor Claudiusto send.them from Rome Me- 
herdates, grandson of Phraates IV. Claudius 
complied with their request, and commanded 
the governor of Syria to assist Meherdates, but 
the latter was defeated in battle, and taken pris- 
oner by Gotarzes.—22. Vononus II., succeeded 
Gotarzes about 50. His reign was short.—23, 
Votognszs I., son of Vonones II. oo 
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Tif. 
Armenia, which he gave to his brother Tiridates. 
In 55 he gave up Armenia to the Romans, but 
in 58 He again placed his brother over Armenia, 
and declared war against the Romans. This 
war terminated in favor of the Romans: the 
Parthians were repeatedly defeated by Domitius 


Corbulo; and Tiridates was driven out of Ar- |” 


menia. At length, in 62, peace was concluded 
between Vologeses and the Romans on condi- 
tion that Nero» would surrender Armenia to Ti- 
ridates, provided the latter would come to Rome 
and receive it as a gift from the Roman em- 
peror. Tiridates came to Rome-in 63, where 
he was received. with extraordinary splendor, 
and -obtained: from Nero the Armenian crown. 
Vologeses afterward maintained friendly rela- 
tions with Vespasian, and seems to have lived 
till the reign, of Domitian.—24. Pacdrus, suc- 
ceeded his father, Vologeses I., and was a con- 
temporary of Domitian and Trajan.—25. Cuos- 
Rots Or OsrbEs, succeeded his brother Pacorus 
during the reign of Trajan. His conquest of 
Armenia occasioned the invasion of Parthia by 
Trajan, who stripped it of many of its provinces, 
and made the Parthians for a time subject to 
Rome. Vid. Trasanus. Upon the death of 
~ Trajan in A.D. 117, the Parthians expelled Par- 
thamaspates, whom Trajan had placed upon the 
throne; and recalled their former king, Chosroes. 
Hadrian relinquished the conquests of Trajan, 
and made the Euphrates, as before, the eastern 
boundary of the Roman empire. . Chosroes died 
during the reign of Hadrian.—26. Votocisns 
II., succeeded his father Chosroes, and reigned 
from about 122 to 149.27. Voroeaszs III, be- 
gan to reign in 149. He invaded Syria in 162, 
but the generals of the Emperor Verus drove 
him back into his own dominions, invaded Mes- 
opotamia and Assyria, and took Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon’; and Vologeses was obliged to pur-_} 
chase a peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Romans. From this time to the downfall of the 
Parthian empire, there is great confusion in the 
list of kings.—28. Vorocisrs IV., probably as- 
eended the throne in the reign of Commodus. 
His dominions were invaded by Septimius Seve- 
rus, who took Ctesiphon in 199. On the death 
of Vologeses IV., at the beginning of the reign of 
Caracalla, Parthia was torn asunder by contests 
for the crown between the sons of Vologeses. 
—29. Votoc&ses V., son of Vologeses IV., was 
attacked by Caracalla in 215, and about the 
same time was. dethroned by his brother Arta- 
banus.—30. Arraninus IV., the last king of Par- 
thia. The war commenced by Caracalla against 
Vologeses, was continued against Artabanus; 
but Macrinus, the successor of Caracalla, con- 
cluded peace with the\Parthians. In this war 
Artabanus had lost the best of his troops, and 
the Persians seized the opportunity of recover- 
ing their long-lost independence. They'weré 
led by Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), the’son of Sassan, 
and defeated the’ Parthians in.threé great bat- 
tles, in the last of which Artabanus was taken 
prisoner and killed, A.D. 226. "Thus ended the 
Parthian empire of the Arsacide, after it had 
existed four hundred’ and seventy-six years. 
The Parthians were now obliged to submit to Ar- 
taxerxes, the founder of the dynasty-of the Sas- 
sanide, —_— continued to reign till A:D: 651. 
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Soon after his. aecession he conquered 


| zcal. 
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Arsacia (’Apoaxfa: ruins southeast of Tehe- 
ran), a great city of Media, south of the Cas- 
pie’ Porte, originally named Rhage (‘Payai) ; 
rebuilt by Seleucus Nicator, and called: Euro- 
pus (Edpwrdc); again destroyed in the Parthian 
‘wars, and rebuilt by Arsaces, who named it after 
himself. < ~ Spur hoch: 
Arsacip@, the name of a dynasty of Parthian 
kings. Vid. Arsaces. It was. also the name 
of a dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned 
in Armenia from B.C. 149 to A.D. 428. This 
dynasty was founded by Arraxras I., who was 
related to the Parthian Arsacide. : 

[Arsamenes (’Apoauévnc), son of Darius Hys- 
taspis, a commander in the army of Xerxes. ] 

[Arsames(’Apodunc). 1. Father of Hystaspes, 
and grandfather of Darius.-=2. Son of Darius, 
and Artystone, daughter of Cyrus, commanded 
the Arabians and A‘thiopians, who lived above 
Egypt, in the army of Xerxes.—3. An illegiti- 
mate son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, murdered by 
his brother Artaxerxes Ochus.—4. A Persian 
satrap of Lydia under Darius Codomannus : by 
not securing the Cilician passes, he afforded 
Alexander an opportunity of a ready passage 
into Upper Asia from Asia Minor.] ~ / 

Arsamosita (’Apoaudcara, also wrongly ab- 
breviated ’Apuocara: now Shemshat), a town 
and strong fortress in Armenia Major, between 
the Euphrates and the sources of the Tigris, 
near the most. frequented pass,of the Taurus. 

ARSANIAS, -Ius, or -us (‘Apoaviac, &c.), the 
name of two rivers of Great Armenia.—1. (Now 
Murad), the southern arm of the Euphrates. 
Vid. Armenta.—2. (Now Arslan?), a small 
stream rising near the sources of the Tigris, 
and flowing west into the Euphrates near Mel- 
itene. todas : , 

ARSHNARIA OF -ENN- (’Apoyvapia: now \Ar- 
zaw, ruins), a town in Mauretania Cesariensis, 
three miles (Roman) from the sea: a Roman 
colony. : 5: : 

ArsiNE. _ Vid. ARZANENE. 

Arses, Narszs, or Oarsns ("Aponc, Népone, 
or ’Odponc), youngest son of King Artaxerxes 
III. Ochus, was raised to the Persian throne 
by the eunuch Bagoas after he had poisoned 
Artaxerxes, B.C. 339, but he was murdered by 
Bagoas in the third year of his reign, when he 
attempted to free himself from the, bondage in 
whieh he was kept. After the death of Arses, 
Bagoas made Darius III. king. « . 

ArRsia (now Arsa), a river in Istria, forming 


;the boundary between Upper Italy and Iilyri- 


cum, with a town of the same name upon it. 

Arsia Sitva, a wood in Etruria, celebrated 
for the battle between the’ Tarquins and the 
‘Romans. ; 

“ArsInoe (’Apovvéy). >I. Mythological. 1.'The 
daughter of Phegeus, and wife of Alemeon. 
“As she disapproved of the murder of Alemeon, 
the sons of Phegeus put her into a chest and 
carried her to Agapenor at Tegea, where they 
accused her of having killed Alemeon. Vid. 
ALCm.£o0n, AGENor.—2. Nurse of Orestes, Save 
the latter from ‘the hands, of Clytemnestra, and 
carried him to Strophius, father of 'Pylades. 
Some accounts call her Laodamia.<38. Daughter 
of Leucippus and Philodice, became by Apollo 
mother of Eriopis and Aseulapius... II. Histor- 
1. Mother of Ptolemy L; was a concubine 
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of Philip, father of Alexander the Great, ‘and 
married Lagus while she was pregnant with 
Ptolemy.—2. Daughter of Ptolemy I. and’ Beér- 
’ enice, married Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in 
B.C. 300 ; after the death of Lysimachus in 281, 


she married her half-brother, Ptolemy Cerau- | 


nus, who murdered her children, by Lysima- 
chus ; and, lastly, in 279, she married her own 
brother Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. ‘Though Ar- 
sinoé bore Ptolemy no children, She ‘was ex- 
ceedingly beloved» by him: he gave her name 
to several cities, called a district (voudc) of 
Egypt Arsinoites after her, and honored her 
memory in various ways.—3. Daughter of Ly- 
simachus, married Ptolemy IJ. Philadelphus 
soon after his accession, B.C: 285. In conse- 
quence of her plotting against her namesake 
[No. 2.], when Ptolemy fell in love with her, 
she was banished to Coptos, in Upper Egypt. 
She had by Ptolemy three children, Ptolemy III. 
Evergetes, Lysimachus, and Berenice.—4. Also 
called Hurydice and Cleopatra, daughter of Ptol- 
emy III. Evergetes, wife of her brother Ptol- 
emy IV. Philopator, and'mother of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes. She was killed by Philammon by 
order of her husband.—5. Daughter of Ptolemy 
XI. Auletes, escaped from Cesar when he was 
besieging Alexandrea in B.C: 47, and was rec- 
ognized as queen by the Alexandreans. After 
the capture of Alexandrea she was carried to 
Rome by Cesar, and led in triumph by him in 
46. She-was afterward dismissed by Cesar, 
and returned to Alexandrea; but her sister 
Cleopatra persuaded Antony to have her put to 
death in 41. se 
Arsinon_(’Apowvdn:.’Apowoede or -ontnc), the 
name of several-cities of the times of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, each called after one or 
other of the persons of the same name (see 
above).—1. In Atolia, formerly ‘Kovara,—2. 
On the northern coast of Cyprus, on the site of 
the older city of Marium (Mdpzov), which Ptol- 
emy I. had destroyed.—3. A port on the west- 
ern coast of Cyprus.—4. (Now Famagosta), on 
the southeastern coast of Cyprus, between Sal- 
amis and Leucolla.—5. In Cilicia, east of Ane- 
murium.—6. (Now Ajeroud or Suez), in the No- 
mos Heroopolites in Lower Egypt, near or upon 
-the head of the Sinus Herodpolites or western 
branch of the Red Sea (now Gulf of Suez). It 


was afterward called Cleopatris.—7. (Now Me- |, 


dinet-el-Faioum, ruins), the ‘chief city of the No- 
mos Arsinoites in the Heptanomis or Middle 
_ Egypt (vid. Ectrrvs, p. 18, b); formerly called 
Crécédilopélis (KpoxodeiAwy moArc), and the dis- 
trict Nomos-Crocodilopolités, from its being the 
chief seat of the Egyptian worship of the croc- 
odile. This nomos also contained the Lake Me- 
ris and the Labyrinth: —8. In .Cyrenaica,.also 
called Taucheira.—9. On the coast of the Trog- 
lodyte) on the Red Sea, east of Egypt. Its 
probable position is a little below the parallel of 
Thebes. Some other cities called Arsinoé are 


better known by other names, such as Epuesvs ‘ é a 
| ‘mountain fortress in southern Armenia, on the 


in Ionia and Parara in Lycia. ) 


[Arstnous (’Apaivooc), father of Hecamede ; 
ruler of Tenedos.] 

[Arsires (’Apoirnc), satrap of the Helles- 
pontine Phrygia when Alexander the Great in- 
vaded Asia : after the defeat of the Persians at 
the Granicus he put himself to death.] 
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’ Arsissa or Manriana ("Apocooa, 7,Mavriavy : 
now Van), a great lake, abounding in fish, in 
the south of Armenia Major. Vid. Armenia. 

Artasanus (’Aptd6bavoc). 1. Son of Hystas- 
pes and brother of Darius, is frequently men- 
tioned in the reign of his nephew Xerxes‘as. a 
wise and frank counsellor.—2. An Hyrcanian, 
commander of the body-guard of Xerxes, as- 
sassinated this king in B.C. 465, with the view 
of setting himself upon the throne of Persia, but 
was shortly afterward killed by Artaxerxes.— 
3. 1., II, WL, 1V., kings of Parthia: ~Vid. Arsa- 
ces III., VIII., XIX., XXX« , 

[ArraBazanes (’Aprabaldvyc), oldest son of 
Darius Hystaspis, half-brother of Xerxes, and 
called, also, Ariabignes. Vid. Artapicnys.} 

ArTaBAzus (’Ap7d6aloc). 1. A Mede, acts a 
prominent part in Xenophon’s account of Cyrus 
the Elder.—2. A distinguished Persian, a' son 
of Pharnaces, commanded the Parthians and 
Choasmians in the expedition of Xerxes into 
Greece, B.C. 480. He served under Mardonius 
in 479, and after the defeat of the Persians at 
Platez, he fled with forty thousand men, and 
reached Asia in safety.—3. A general of Ar- 
taxerxes J., fought against Inarus in Egypt, 
B.C. 462.—4. A Persian general, fought under 
Artaxerxes II. against Datames, satrap of Cap- 
padocia, B.C. 362. Under Artaxerxes III., Ar- 
tabazus, who was then satrap of Western Asia, 
revolted in B.C. 356, but was. defeated and 
obliged to take refuge with Philip of Macedonia. 
He was afterward pardoned by Artaxerxes, and 
returned to Persia; and he was one of the most 
faithful adherents of Darius II..Codomannus, 
who raised him to high honors. On the death 
of Darius (330) Artabazus received from Alex- 
ander the satrapy of Bactria. One of his 
daughters, Barsine, became by Alexander the 
mother of Hercules; a second, Artocama, mar- 
ried Ptolemy, son of Lagus; and a third, Ar- 
tonis, married Eumenes. hep 

Arrasrl, afterward AroTrEBm, a Celtic peo- 
ple in the northwest, of Spain, near the Promon- 
tory Neriuny or Celticum, also called Artabrum 
after them (now Cape Fimisterre). 

Arrace (Apréxy: now Artaki), a sea-port., 
town of the peninsula of Cyzicus, in the Pro- 
pontis : also a mountain in the same peninsula. 

ArtacHaes (’Aprayainc), adistinguished Per- 
sian in the army of Xerxes, died while Xerxes 
was at Athos. The mound which the king 
raised over him is still in existence. 

[Arracie (’Aprakin), a fountain in the coun- 
try of the mythic Lestrygones. } 

ARTACOANK (‘Aprakéava or -kavva: now Sekh- 
van?), the ancient capital of Aria, not far from 
the site of the later capital, ALEXANDREA., | 

“Arra (’Apraios), was, according to Herodo- 
tus (vi., 61), the old’ native name of the Per- 
sians. It signifies noble, and appears in the 
form Apra,-as the first part of a large number, 
of Persian proper names. Compare Aru. 

[Arrachra or Artacirm (’Aptayfpar), a 


Euphrates. ] 
[Artacerses, (’Aprayépone), a commander in 
the army of Artaxerxes. ] 
[Arranges (’Aprdv7¢), son of Hystaspes and 
brother. of Darius, fought and fell at the battle 
| of Thermopyle.] 
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Arrines (’Aprévyc). 1, A river in Thrace, 
falling into the Ister:-—2. A river in Bittiy nia: 

{Arraozus (’Aprdofoc), a friend and supporter 
of the younger Cyrus.] 

ArrdpHprnes (’Apradépvyc). 1. Son-of Hys-, 
taspes and brother of Darius. “He was satrap’ 
of Sardis at the time of the’ Ionian revolt, B.C. 
500. Vid. Arrstacoras.—2: Son of the former, 
commanded, along with Datis, the Persian army 
of Darius, which was defeated at the battle of 
Marathon; B.C. 490. Artaphernes commanded | 
the Lydians ‘and Mysians in the inyasion of | 
Greece by Xerxes in 480:—[3. A Persian, sent 
by, Artaxerxes I. to Sparta with a letter, ar- 
rested on his way by Aristides and taken to 
Athens; where his letter was translated: the 
‘Athenians endeavored to turn this to their ad- 
vantage, and sent Artaphernes ina galley, with 
their ambassadors, to Ephesus. ] 

Arraunum (now Salburg, near Homburg 2), a 
Roman fortress in Germany on Mount Taunus, 
built by Drusus and restored by Germanicus. - 

Arravaspes (’Apraovdodne or Aprabéadne) or 
Arrapizes (’Aprabdlyc). 1. King ofthe Great- | 
er Armenia, succeeded his father Tigranes. In 
the expedition of Crassus:against the Parthians, 
B.C. 54, Artavasdes was an ally of the Romans ; 
but after the defeat of the latter, he concluded 
a peace with the Parthian king. In 36 he joined 
Antony in his campaign agairist the Parthians, 
and persuaded him to invade Media, because he 
Was at enmity with his namesake Artavasdes, 
king of Media; but he treacherously deserted 
Antony inthe middle of the campaign. - Antony 
accordingly. invaded Armenia in 34, contrived 
to entice Artavasdes into his.camp, where he 
was immediately seized, carried him to Aléx- 
andrea, and led him in triumph. He remained 
it captivity till 30, when Cleopatra had him 
killed after the battle of Actium, and sent his 
head to his old enemy, Artavasdes of Média, in 
hopes of obtaining assistance from the latter. 
This, Artavasdes was ~well- acquainted. with 
Greek literature, and wrote tragedies, speeches, 
and historical works.—2. King of Armenia, 
probably a grandson of No. 1, was placed upon 
the throne by Augustus, but was deposed by 
the ‘Armenians.—3.: King of Media Atropatene,, 
and an enemy of Artavasdes I., king of Arme- 
nia. Antony invaded his country in 36, at the 
instigation of the Armenian king, but hé was, 
obliged to retire with great loss. Artavasdes 
afterward concltided’a peace with Antony, and” 
gave his daughter lotape in marriage to Alex- 
ander, the son of Antony.~ Artavasdes was 

“subsequently engaged in wars with the ~Par- 
thians'and Armenians. He died shortly before 
20 B.C2a Bi GAFDs 

ARTAXATA. OF *# (tad ’AprdEara or -tara: 
Tuins at Ardachat, above Nakshivan), the later 
capital of Great Armenia, built: by Arraxtas, 
under the advice of Hannibal, on a peninsula, 
Surrounded by the River :Araxes. After. being 
burned by the Romans under Corbulo (A.D. 58), 
it was restored by Tiridates,.and called Nero- 
nia (Nepoveca). It was still standing in the 
fourth century. | : 

ARTAXERXES or ARTOXERXES (Apraképine or 
’Aprogépsnc), the name of four Persian kings; is 
compounded of Arta; which means “honored,” 


and Xerxes, Which is the same as the Zend 
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ksathra,‘ca king :” consequently Artaxerxes 
}means “the honored -king.” 1. Surnamed 


Loneimints, from the cireumstance of his right 
hand being longer than his left, reigned B.C. 
465-425. He ascended the throne after his fa- 
ther, Xerxes’ I., had. been murdered by ‘Arta- 
banus, and after he himself had put to death-his 
brother Darius at the instigation of Artabanus. 
His reign was disturbed by several dangerous in- 
surrections of the satraps. The Neyptians’also 
revolted in-460, under Inatus, who was support- 
ed by the Athenians. The first army which 
Artaxerxes sent under his brother Achemenes 
was defeated and Acheamenes slain. ‘The sec- 
ond army which he sent, under Artabazus and 
Megabyzus, was more successful. Inarus was 
defeated in 456 or 455; but Amyrteus, another 
chief of the insurgents, maintained himself in 
the marshes of Lower Egypt. Ata later period 
(449) the Athenians under Cimon sent assist- 
ance to Amyrteus; and even after the death 
of Cimon, the Athenians gained two victories 
over the Persians, one by land and the other by 
sea, in the neighborhood of Salamis in Cyprus. 
After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to have con- 
cluded peace with the Greeks on terms very ad- 
vantageous to the latter. Artaxerxes was suc- 
ceeded by his son Xerxes Ii:—2.. Surnamed 
Myemon, from his good memory, succeeded his 
father, Darius’ ]I., and reigned B.C. 405-359. 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, who 
was satrap of Western Asia, revolted against 
his brother, and, supported by Greek mercena- 
ries, invaded Upper Asia. « In-the neighborhood 
of Cunaxa, near Babylon, a battle was fought 
between the armies of the two brothers, in 
which Cyrus fell, B.C. 401. Vid. Cyrus. Tis- 
saphernes was appointed satrap of Western 
Asia in the place of Cyrus, and “was actively 
engaged in wars with the Greeks.’ Vid. Tuim- 
BRON, Dercyttivas, AGrsitaus. Notwithstand- 
ing these perpetual conflicts with the Grecks, 
the Persian empire maintained itself by the dis- 
union among the Greeks themselves, which was 
fomented and kept up by Persian money. ‘The 
peace of Antalcidas, in B.C. 388, gave the, Per- 
sians even greater power. and influence than 
they had possessed.before. Vid. Anrancipas. 
But the empire was suffering from internal dis- 
turbances, and Artaxerxes had to carry on fre- 
quent wars with tributary princes and Satraps, 
who endeavored to make themselves independ- 
ent.. Thus he maintained a long strtggle against 
Evagoras of Cyprus, from 385 to ‘376 ;- he also 
had to carry on war against thé Cardusians, on 
the shores)of the Caspian Sea; and his attempts 
to recover Egypt were unsuccessful. Toward 


| the end of his reign he put to death his. eldest 


son Darius, who had formed a plot to assaési- 
nate him. His last days were still further em- 
bittered by the unnatural conduct of, his- son 
Ochus, who caused the destruction of two ‘of 
his brothers, in order to secure the succession 
for himself. ‘Artaxerxes was suecéeded by 
Ochus, who ascended the throne under the 
name of Artaxerxes II].3. Also called Ocuts, 
reigned B.C. 359-338. In order to secure his 


throne, he began his reign with a merciless ex- 


tirpation of the members of his family. He 
himself was a cowardly and reckless despot ; 
and the great adyantages which the Persian 
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arms gained during his reign were owing only 


to his Greek generals and mercenaries. ‘These 
advantages consisted in the conquest of the re- 
volted satrap Artabazus (vid. Artabazus, No. 4), 
and in the reduction of Pheenicia, of several re- 
valted towns in Cyprus, and of Egypt, 350. -The 
reins of gdvernment were entirely in the hands 
of the eunuch Bagoas and of Mentor the Rho- 
dian. At last he was poisoned by Bagoas, and 
was succeéded by his youngest son, Arsrs.— 
4. The founder of the dynasty of the Sassanipam. 

Antaxiis ('Apragiac) or Artaxes (’Apréénc), 
the name of three kings of Armenia. 1. The 
founder of the Armenian kingdom, was one of 
the generals of Antiochus the Great, but revolt- 
ed from him about B.C. 188, and became an in- 
dependent sovereign. Hannibal took refuge at 
the court of Artaxias, and he superintended the 
building of Arraxara, the capital of: Armenia. 
Artaxias was conquered and taken prisoner by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes about 165.—2. Son 
of Artavasdes, was made ‘king by the Armeni- 
ans when his father was taken prisoner by An- 
tony in 34. In 20; Augustus,-at the request of 
the Armenians, sent Tiberius into Armenia in 
‘order to depose Artaxias and place Tigranes on 
the throne, but Artaxias was put to death be- 
fore Tiberius reached the country. ‘Tiberius, 
however, took the credit to himself of a suc- 
cessful: expedition, whence Horace (Epist., i. 
12, 26) says, Claudi virtute Neronis Armenius 
cecidit.—3. Son of Polemon, king of Pontus, was 
proclaimed king of Armenia by Germanicus in 
A.D. 18. He died about 35. : 2 

Artayvores (Aptaixryc), Persian governor 0 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the town was 
taken by the Greeks in B.C. 478, met, with an 
ignominious death on account of the sacrile- 
gious acts which he had committed against the 
tomb of the hero. Protesilaus. 

(Artiynre (Apraivry), a daughter of Masis- 
tes, the brother of Xerxes I., who gave her in 
marriage to his son Darius, while he himself 
was secretly in love with her: this, becoming 
known to Amastris, brought down her vengeance 


on the mother of Artaynte, whom she suspected 


of having been the cause of the king’s passion:] 
[ArriynteEs (’Apratvrnc), one of the generals. 
im the army of Xerxes ;. after the battle of Sala- 
mis, he,-with several other generals, sailed to 
Samos to watch the Jonians ; but, after the-de- 
feat of the Persians at Platee and Mycale, he 
abandoned his post and returned to Persia.] 
ArtéMipérus (Apreuidwpoc). ~1. Surnamed 
AxisTopHAntus, from his being a-disciple of the 
celebrated grammarian Aristophanes, was him- 
self a grammarian, and‘the author of several 
works now lost.—2. Of Cnipus, a friend of Ju- 
lius Cesar,.was a rhetorician, and taught the 
Greek language at Rome.—3. Datp1anus, a na- 
tive of Ephesus, but called Daldianus, from 
Daldis in-Lydia,/his mother’s birth-place, to dis- 


tinguish him from the geographer Artemidorus. 


He lived at Rome in the reigns of Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius (A-D..188-180), and wrote 


a work on the interpretation of dreams \(’Ovecpo-' 


kpiticd), in five books, which is still extant.. The 
object: of the work is to prove: that the future 
is revealed to man in dreams, and to clear the 
science of interpreting them from the abuses 
with which the fashion of the time had sur- 
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rounded it. The style is simple, correct, and 
elegant. The best édition is by Reiff, Lips.,. 


1805.—4. Of Epuersus, a Greek geographer, 
lived about B.C. 100. He made voyages round 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, 
and apparently even in the Southern Ocean. He 
also visited Iberiaand Gaul. . The work, in 
which he gave the results of-his investigations, 
consisted of eleven books; of which Marcianus 
afterward made an abridgment. ‘The original 
work is lost ; but we possess fragments of, Mar- 
cianus’s_ abridgment, which contain the peri- 
plus of the Pontus Euxinus, and accounts of 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia. These fragments 
are printed in Hudson’s Geographi Minores, 
vol. i. " 

Artémis (“Apreuic), the Latin Diana, one of 
the great divinities of the Greeks. According 
to the most ancient account, she was the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter (Zeus)-and Leto (Latona), and the 
twin-sister of Apollo, born with him inthe isl- 
and of Delos. She was regarded in various 
points of view by the Greeks, which must be 
carefully distinguished. 1. Artemis (Diana), as 
the sister of Apollo, is a kind of female Apollo, 
that is, she as a female divinity represented 
the same idea that Apollo did as.a male divint- 
ty. As sister of Apollo, Artemis (Diana) is, 
like her brother, armed with a bow, quiver, and 
arrows, and sends*plagues and death among 
men and animals. Sudden deaths, but more 
especially those of women, are described as the 
effect of her arrows. As Apollo was not only 
a destructive god, but also averted evils, so Ar- 
temis (Diana) likewise cured and alleviated the 
sufferings of mortals. In the Trojan war she 
sided, like Apollo, with the Trojans. She*was 
more especially the protectress of the young; 
and from-her watching over the young of fe- 
males; she came to be regarded as the goddess 
of the flocks and the chase. In this manner 
she also became the huntress among the im- 
mortals. Artemis (Diana), like Apollo, is un- 
married ; she is a maiden, divinity never con- 
quered by love. She slew Orion with her ar- 
rows, according to‘one account, because he 


'made an attempt upon her. chastity ; and she 


changed Acrmon into a stag simply because 
he had-seen her bathing.. With her brother 
Apollo, she slew the children of Niosr, who 
had deemed herself superior to Leto (Latona). 
When Apollo was regarded as identical with 
the sun or Helios; nothing was more natural 
than that his sister should be regarded as Se- 
lene or the moon, and accordingly the Greek 


Artemis is; at least-in later times, the goddess 


of the moon. Hence Artemis (Diana) is repre- 
sented in love with the fair youth Enpymron, 
whom she kissed in’ his sleep, but this legend 
properly relates to Selene or the Moon, and is 
foreign to. the character of Artemis (Diana), 
who, as we have observed, was a goddess uns 
moved by love.—2. The Arcadian Artemis is a 
goddess of the nymphs, and was worshipped as 
such in Arcadia in very early times. She hunt- 
ed with her nymphs on the Arcadian Mount- 
ains, and her chariot was drawn by. four stags 
with golden antlers. There was no connection 
between the Arcadian Artemis and Apollo.— 
3. The Taurian Artemis. ‘The worship of this 
goddess was connected, at least in oat times, 
1)1* 
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with human sacrifices. According to the Greek 
legend there was in Tauris a goddess, whom 
the Greeks for some reason identified with their 
own Artemis (Diana), and to whom all strangers 
thrown on the coast of Tauris were-sacrificed. 
Iphigenia and Orestes brought her image from 
thence, and landed at Brauron in Attica, whence 
the goddess, derived the name of Brauronia.. 
The Brauronian Artemis was worshipped at 
Athens and Sparta, and in the latter place the 
boys were scourged, at her altar till it was be- 
sprinkled with their blood. This cruel cere- 
mony was believed to have been introduced by 
Lycurgus, instead of the human sacrifices which 
had until then been offered to her. Iphigenia, 
who was at first to have been sacrificed to Ar- 
temis (Diana), and who then became her priest- 
ess, was afterward identified with the goddess, 
who was worshipped in some parts of Greece, 
as at Hermione, under the name of Iphigenia. 
Some traditions stated that Artemis made Iphi- 
genia immortal, in the character of Hecate, the 
goddess of the moon.—4. The Ephesian Artemis 
(Diana) was a divinity. totally distinct from the 
Greek goddess of the same name. She seems. 
to have been the personification of the fructify- 
ing and all-nourishing powers of nature, She 
was an ancient Asiatic divinity, whose worship 
the Greeks found established in Ionia when 
they settled there, and to whom they gave the 
name of Artemis. Her original character is 
sufficiently clear from the fact that her priests 
were eunuchs, and that her image in the mag- 
nificent temple of Ephesus represented her with 
. many breasts (woAvuacroc). The representations 
of the Greek Artemis in works of art are differ- 
ent, according as she is represented either as a 
huntress or as the goddess.of the moon. As 
the huntress, she is tall, nimble, and has small 
hips; her forehead is high, her eyes glancing 
freely about, and her hair tied up, with a few 
locks floating down her neck; her- breast’ is 
covered, and the legs up to the knees are naked, 
the rest being covered by the chlamys. Her at- 
tributes are the bow, quiver, and arrows, or a 
spear, stags, and dogs. As the goddess of the 
moon, she wears a long robe which reaches 
down to‘her feet, a veil covers her head, and 
above her forehead rises. the crescent of the 
moon. In her hand she often appears holding 
a torch. The Romans identified their goddess 
Diana with the Greek Artemis. ¢ 
Artemisia (’Apreyutoia). 1. Daughter of Lyg- 
damis, and queen of Halicarnassus in Caria, ac- 
companied Xerxes; in his invasion of Greece, 
with five ‘ships, and in the: battle of Salamis 
(B.C. 480) greatly distinguished herself by her 
prudence and courage, for which she was after- 
ward highly honored by the Persian king.—2. 
Daughter of Hecatomnus, and sister, wife, and 
successor of the Carian prince Mausolus, reign- 
ed B.C. 352-350. She is renowned in history 
for her extraordinary grief at the death of her 
husband Mausolus. She is said to have mixed 
his ashes in her daily drink ; and to perpetuate 
his memory, she bvilt at Halicarnassus the cele- 
brated monument, Mausoleum, which was re-, 
garded as one of the seven.wonders of the 
world, and-the name of which subsequently be- 
came the generic term for any splendid sepul- 
chral monument, Mgoo' 
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Artemisium (’Aprepiotov), properly a temple 
of Artemis. 1. A tract of country on the north- 
ern coast of Eubwa, opposite Magnesia, so call- 
ed from the temple of Artemis (Diana) belong- 
ing to the town of Hestiea: off this coast the 
Greeks defeated the fleet of Xerxes, B.C. 480. 
—2. A promontory of Caria, near the Gulf Glau- 


‘cus, so called from the temple of Artemis in its 


neighborhood. hye as cep 

ARTHEMITA (Apreuira). 1. (Now Shereban ?), 
a city on the Sillas, in the district of Apollonia- 
tis in Assyria.—2. A city of Great Armenia, 
south of the Lake Arsissa. — j 

ArtiMon (’Apréuov), a Lacedemonian, built 
the military engines for Pericles’ in his war 
against Samos in B.C. 441. There were also 
several writers of this name, whose works are 
lost. a eget ot 

{Arvimas (’Apriuac), a Persian satrap, men- 
tioned in the Anabasis. ] 

[Artiscus (“Aptioxog: now Bujuk-Dere), a 
river of Thrace, a tributary of the Hebrus.] 

[ArtonteEs (’Aprovrn¢), son of Mardonius. ] 

Arrtorius, M., a physician at Rome, was the 
friend and physician of Augustus, whom he at- 
tended in his campaign against Brutus and Cas- 
sius, B.C. 42. He was drowned at sea shortly 
after the battle-of Actium, 31. is 

Arvernt, a Gallic people in Aquitania, in the 
country of the Mons Cebenna, in the modern 
Auvergne. In early times they were the most 
powerful people in the: south of Gaul: they 
were defeated by Domitius Ahenobarbus and 
Fabius Maximus in B.C. 121, but still possess-. 
ed considerable power in the time of Cesar (58). 
Their capital was Nemossus, also named Au- 
gustonemetum or Arverni on the Elaver (now 
Allier), with a citadel, called at least in the Mid-. 
dle Ages Clarus Mons, whence the ndme of the 
modern town, Clermont. : 

ARVINA, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens, 
borne by several of the Cornelii, of whom the 
most important was A. Cornelius Cossus Ar- 
vina, consul B.C. 343 and 322, and dictator 320, 
He commanded the Roman armies against the 
Samnites, whom he defeated in several battles. 

Aruns, an Etruscan word, was regarded by 
the Romans as a proper name, but perhaps sig- 
nified’a younger son in general. 1. Younger 
brother of Lucumo, 7. e., L. Tarquinius Priscus. 
—-2. Younger brother of L. Tarquinius Superb- 
us; Was murdered by his wife. —3. Younger 
son of Tarquinius Superbus,*fell in combat with 
Brutus.—4. Son of Porsena, fell in battle be- 
fore Aricia.—5. Of Olusium, invited the Gauls 
across 'the ‘Alps. : , -f 

Aruntivs. Vid. Arruntivs. ; 

Arusiinus, Mrssus or Messivs, a Roman ~ 
grammarian, lived about A.D. 450, and wrote a 
Latin phrase book, entitled Quadriga, vel Ex- 
empla Elocutionum ex Virgilio, Sallustio, Teren- 
tio, et Cicerone. per literas digesta, Jt is called 
Quadriga from its being composed from four 
authors. The best edition is by Lindemann, in 
his Corpus Grammaticorum Latin., vol.i., p. 199. 

Arxata (“Aptara: now Nakshivan), the Capi- 
tal of Great Armenia, before the building of 
Artaxata, lay lower down upon the Araxes, on 
the confines of Media. © 5 

Aryanpes (’Apudvdnc), a Persian, who was 
appointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt, but 
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was put to death by Darius, because: he coined | 
silver money of the purest metal, in imitation 
ef the gold money y of that monarch. 

{Aryspas or ArymBas. Vid, ArRiBas.] 

ARYCANDA (’Aptcavda), @ small town of Ly- 
cia, east of Xanthus, on the River Arycandus, 
a tributary of the Limyrus. : 

ARZANENE (’Aplavyry), a district of Armenia 
Major, bounded on the south by the Tigris, on 
the west by the Nymphius, and containing in it 

_the Lake Arséne (‘Aponv7: now Erzen). It 
formed pa: of GorpYENE. 

ARZEN oF -Es, Or ArranuTZIN (’Apljv, “Apvec, 
"Arpavourtiy: now Erzeroum), a strong fortress 
in Great Armenia, near the sources of the Eu- 
phrates and the Araxes, founded in the fifth 
century. Races 

Asa1(’Acatoc), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 

near the mouth of the Tanais (now Don). 

AsanvDER (“Acavdpoc). 1. Son of Philotas, 
brother of Parmenion, and one of the generals 
ef Alexander the Great. After the death of 


‘ 


Alexander in 323, he obtained Caria for his sat- |. 


rapy, and took an active part in the wars which 
followed. He joined Ptolemy and Cassander in 
their league against Antigonus,' but was de-. 
““feated by Antigonus in 313.—2. A general of 
Pharnaces II., king of Bosporus. He put Phar- 
naces to death in 47, after the defeat of the 
latter by Julius Cesar, in hopes of obtaining the 
kingdom. But Cesar>conferred the kingdom 
upon Mithradates of Pergamus, with’ whom 
Asander carried on war. Augustus afterward 
confirmed Asander in the sovereignty. . [He 
died of voluntary starvation in.his ninety-third 
year. ] a4 di 
{AsBoLus (“Ac6odoc), a-centaur, famed for his 
skill in prophesying from the flight, of birds ; 
fought. against the Lapithe.at the nuptials of 
Pirithous.. He was crucified by Hercules. ] 
Assyst& ('Ac6iaraz), a Libyan people, in the 
north of Cyrenaica. Their country was called 
Acbvotic. Ses 
Asca (“Aoxa), a city of Arabia Felix. 
AscaLisus, son of Misme, respecting whom 
the same storyis told which we also find relat- 
ed of Anas, son of Metanira.- Vid. Axas, No. 1. 
Ascatkpnus (’Aoxddadog). 1. Son of Mars 
(Ares) and Astyoche,'led, with his brother Ial- 
“menus, the Minyans of Orchomenos against 
Troy, and was slain by Deiphobus.—2,Son of 
Acheron and Gorgyra or Orphne.. When Pro- 
serpina (Persephone) wasin, the’ lower world, 
and Pluto gave her permission to return to the 
upper, providing she had not eaten any thing, 
Ascalaphus declared’that she had eaten part of 
a pomegranate. Ceres(Demeter) punished him 
by burying him under a huge stone, and when 
this stone was subsequently removed by 'Her- 
cules, Proserpina (Persephone) changed’ him 
into an owl (aoxéAa¢oc), by sprinkling him with 
water from the River Phlegethon. : 
Asckton (Ackadav: “Aokahaveizne: now 
! Askalan), one of the chief cities of the Philis- 
tines, on the coast of Palestine, between Azotus 
and Gaza. — ; 
Ascknia (7 ?Ackavia Aiuvy).. 1. (Now Lake 
of Iznik), in Bithynia, a great fresh-water lake, 
at the eastern end of which stood the city of Ni- 
ewa (now Lznik), The surrounding distriet-was 
also called Ascania.—2. (Now Luke of Burdur), 
8 : 
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a salt-water lake on the borders of Phrygia and 
Pisidia, which supplied the neighboring countr 
with salt. ' rt 
Ascinius (’Acxdvoc). [1. An ally of the Tro- 
jans from the Phrygian Ascania.—2. Son of 
Hippotion, also an,ally of the Trojans.]+3. Son 
of Aineas by Creusa. According to some tra- 
ditions, Ascanius remained in Asia after the fall 
of Troy, and reigned either at Troy itself or at 
some other town in the neighborhood. . Accord- 
ing to other accounts, he accompanied his father 
to Italy. “ Other traditions, again, gave the name 
of Ascanius to the son of Acneas and Lavinia. 
Livy states that on the death of his father Asca- 


nius was too young to undertake the govern- 


ment, and es ter he had attained the age of 
manhood, he left Lavinium in the hands of his 
mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. Here he 
was succeeded by his son Silvius. “Some writ- 
ers relate that Ascanius was also called [lus or 
Tulus. The gens Julia at Rome traced its origin 
from ulus or Ascanius. ; i 

Ascisureium (now Asburg, near Mors), an an- 
cient place on the left bank of the Rhine, found- 
ed, according to fable, by Ulysses. 

Ascil (doxzot, i. e,, shadowless), a term applied 
to the people living about the equator, between 
the tropics, who have, at certain times of the 
year, the sun in their zenith at noon, when, con- 
sequently, erect objects can cast no shadow. /. 

AscLepiip#, the reputed descendants of As- 
clepius (Aisculapius). Vid. Auscunarrus. 

Asciuprines (’AckAnmddnc). 1. A lyric poet, 
who is said to have’invented the metre called 
after him (Metrum Asclepiadéum), but of whose 
life no particulars are recorded.—2. Of Tragilus 
in Thrace, a contemporary and disciple of Isoc- 
rates, about B.C. 360, wrote “a work called 
Tpaywdotueva in six books, being an explana- 
tion of the subjects of the Greek tragedies. 
[The fragments of this work are published in 
Miller’s Fragm. Hist. Grec., vol. iii., p. 301-6. 


_--3.Of Samos, a bucolic poet,-who flourished 


just before the time of Theocritus, as he is 
mentioned as his teacher: several epigrams in 
the Anthology are ascribed to him.J]—4. Of 
Myrléa‘in Bithynia, in the middle of the first 
century B.C., wrote several grammatical works ; 
[and a history of Bithynia, in ten books’: a few 
fragments of this last work are collected in 
Miuller’s Fragm. Hist. Grec., vol. ili., p. 300-1.] 
~—5. There were a great many physicians of this 
name, the most. celebrated of whom was a na- 
tive of Bithynia, who came to Rome in the 
middle of the first century B.C., where he ac- 


quired a gréat reputation by his successful cures. © 


Nothing remains of his writings but a few frag-. 
ments published by Gumpert, Asclepiadis Bithyne 
Fragmenta, Vinar., 1794. é 

Ascirrioporus (’AokAnmédwpoc). 1. A gen- 
eral of Alexander the Great, afterward made 
satrap of Persia by Antigonus, B.C. 317.—2..A 
célebrated Athenian painter, a contemporary of 
Apelles. : 

_ Ascumpius: Vid. Aiscunspius. 

Asconivs Peptinus, Q., a Roman gramma- 
rian, born at-Patavium (now Padua), about B.C, 
2, lost his sight in his seventy-third year, in the 
reign of Vespasian, and died in his eighty-fifth 


year, in the reign of Domitian. His most import. - 


ant work was a Commentary on the speeches 
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his Commentaries. on the Divinatio, the first 
. = AY fae against Verres, and a portion of 
- the third, the speeches for Cornelius (i., 11.); 
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the speech In toga candida, for Scaurus, against 
Piso, and for Milo. They are written in very 
_ pure language, and refer chiefly to points of 
history and antiquities, great pains being be- 
stowed on the illustration of those constitdtioftal 
forms of the senate, the popular assemblies, and 
the courts of justice, which were fgst fallin 
into oblivion under the empire. This@haracter, 
however, does not. apply-to the notes on the 
Verrine orations, which were probably written 
by a later grammarian. Edited in the fifth vol- 
ume of Cicero’s works by Orelli and Baiter. 
‘There is a valuable essay on Aséonius by Mad- 
vig, Hafnie, 1828. : , os 
Ascorpus, a river in Macedonia, which rises 
in Mount Olympus, and flows begvepm Aassa 
and Dium into the Thermaic Gulf. ~_ 
Ascra (“Aoxpa? ’Aokpaioc), a town in Beo 


tia, on Mount Helicon, where Hesiod resided, 


who had removed thither with his father from 
Cyme in olis, and who is therefore called 
Ascreus. 4 
Asctium. ‘1, Prctyum (Asculanus: now As-. 
coli), the chief town of Picenum and a Roman 
municipium, was destroyed by the Romans in 
the Social War (B.C. 89), but was afterward 
rebuilt.—2. Aptium (Asculinus : now Ascolz di 
Satriano), a town of Apulia, in Daunia, on the 
confines of Samnium, near which the Romans 
were defeated by Pyrrhus, B.C. 279. 
Asciris (now Ezero), a lake in Mount Olym- 
pus in Perrhebia in Thessaly, near Lapathus. 
AspropaL. Vid. Hasprusat. 
Aséa (7 ’Acéa), a town in Arcadia, not far 
from Megalopolis. ; 
AsE.iio, P. Semproénivs, tribune of the sol- 
diers under P. Scipio Africanus at Numantia, 
B.C. 133, wrote a Roman history from the Pu- 
nic wars inclusive to the times of the Gracchi. 
ASsE..us, Tis. CLauptus, a Roman‘eques, was 
deprived of his horse.by Scipio Africanus Minor, 
when censor, B.C. 142, and in his. tribuneship 
of the plebs in 139“accused Scipio Africanus be- 
fore the people. , 
Asia (’Aoia), daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
. wife of Iapetus, and mother of Atlas, Prome- 
theus, and Epimetheus. According to some 
traditions, the continent of Asia derived its 
name from her. , 
% “Asia (Acta: ’Acvete, -cavdc, -tdtycy -aTKde : 
Dow Asia), also in the poets Asts (’woic), one of 
the three great divisions which the ancients 
made of the known world. It is doubtful wheth- 
er the name is of Greek or Eastern origin; but, 
in either case, it seems to have been first used 
by the Greeks for the western part of Asia Mi- 
nor, especially, the‘ plains watered by the river 
' Cayster, where the Ionian colonists first settled ; 
and thence, as their geographical knowledge 
advanced, they extended it to the whole coun- 
“try east, northeast, and‘southeast. The first 
knowledge which the Greeks possessed of the 
opposite shores of the 4{gean Sea dates before 
the earliest historical records. - The legends 
respecting the Argonautic and the Trojan ex- 
peditions, and other mythical stories, on the one 
hand, and allusions to commercial and other 
11 
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intercourse with the people of Asia Minor, 

Syria, and Egypt; on the other hand, indicate a 
| certain degree of knowledge of the coast from 
the mouth of the Phasis, at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Black Sea, to the mouth of the Nile. 
This knowlédge was improved and increased 
by the colonization of the western, northern, 
and southern coasts of Asia Minor, and by the 
relations into which these Greek colonies were 
brought, first with the Lydian, and then with 
the Persian empires, so that, in the middle of 
the fifth century B.C., Herodotus was able to 
give a pretty complete description of the Per- 
sian empire, and some imperfect accounts of the 
-parts beyond it; while some knowledge of 
southern Asia was obtained by way of Egypt ; 


{and its northern regions, with their wandering 


tribes, formed the subject of marvellous stories 
which the traveller heard from the Greek-colo- 
nists on the northern shores of the Black Sea. 
The conquests of Alexander, besides the per- 
sonal acquaintance which they enabled the 
Greeks to form with those provinces of the Per- 
sian empire hitherto only known to them by 
report, extended their knowledge over the re- 
gions watered by the Indus artd/its four great 
tributaries (the Punjab and Scinde); the lower 
course of the Indus and the shores between its 
mouth and the head of the, Persian Gulf were 
explored by Nearchus; and some further knowl- 
edge was gained of the nomad tribes which 
roamed (as they still do) over the vast steppes 
of Central Asia by the attempt of Alexander to 
penetrate, on the northeast, beyond the Jaxartes 
(now Sthouwn) ; while, on all points, the Greeks 
were placed in advanced positions from which to 
acquire further information, especially at Alex- 
andrea, whither voyagers constantly brought ac- 
counts of the shores of Arabia and: India, as far 
as the island of Taprobane, and even beyond 
this, to’ the Malay peninsula and the coasts of 
Cochin China. On the east and north the wars 
and commerce of the Greek, kingdom of Syria 
carried Greek knowledge of Asia no further, 
except in the directiéh of India to a small ex- 
tent, but of course more acquaintance was gain- 
ed with the countries already subdued, until the 
conquests of the Parthians shut out the Greeks 
from. the country east of the Tigris valley; a 
limit which the Romans, in their turn, were 
never able-to pass. They’pushed their arms, 
however, further north than the Greeks had 
done, into the mountains of Armenia, and they 
gained information of a great caravan route be- 
tween dndia and the shores of the Caspian, 
through, Bactria, and of another commercial 
track leading over Central Asia to the distant 
regions of the Seres. This brief sketch will 
show that all the accurate knowledge of the 
Greeks and Romans respecting Asia was con- 
fined to the countries which slope down south- 
ward from the great mountain chain formed:by 
the Caucasus and its prolongation beyond the 
Caspian to the,Himalayas : of the vast elevated 
steppes between these mountains and the cen- 
tral range of the Altai (from which the northern 
regions of Siberia again slope down to the Arc- 
tic Ocean) they only knew that they were in- 
habited by nomad tribes, except the country 
directly north of Ariana, where the Persian em- 
pire had extended beyond the mountain chain, 
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and where the Greek kingdom of Bactria had 
_ been subsequently established. The notions of 

the ancients respecting the size and form of 
. Asia were such as might be inferred from what 

has been stated. Distances computed from’ the. 
accounts of travellers are always exaggerated ; 
_and hence the southern part of the continent 

Was supposed. to extend much further to the 

east than it really does (about 60° of longitude’ 
too much, according to Ptolemy), while to the 


north and northeastern parts, which were quite /*mans by Arr 


unknown, much too small an extent was assign- 
ed. However, all the ancient geographers, ex- 
cept Pliny, agreed in considering it the largest | 
of the three divisions of the world, and all be- 
lieved it to be surrounded by the ocean, With’ 
the curious exception of Ptolemy, who recurred 
to the early notion, which we find in the poets, 
that the eastern parts of Asia and the south- 
eastern parts of Africa were united by land 
which inclosed the Indian Ocean on the east 


boundaries of Asia’ on the side of Africa are 
mentioned under Arrica : on the side of Europe 
the beundary was formed by the River Tanais 
(now Don), the Palus Mzotis (now Sea of Azof), 
Pontus Euxinus:(now Black Sea), Propontis 
(now Sea\of Marmara), and the Augean (now 
Archipelago). The most general division of 
Asia was into two parts, which were different 
at different times, and known by different names. 
To the eatliest Greek colonists the River Halys, 
the eastern boundary of the Lydian kingdom, 
formed a natural division. between Upper and 
Lower Asia (7 Gvw”A., or Ta Gvw ’Acinc, and 7 
Ka7o ’A., OY Ta KETO. THO ’Acinc, Or 7A. 7 évTd¢ 
*Advocg morauod).; and afterward the Euphrates 
was adopted as a more natural boundary.. An- 
other division was made by the Taurus into A. 
intra Taurum, i. e., the part of Asia north and 
northwest of the Taurus, and A. extra Taurum, 
all the rest of the continent (’A. év70¢ Tod) Tad- 
pov, and ’A. éxrd¢. tod Tavpov). | The “division 
ultimately adopted, but apparently not till the 
fourth century ef our era, was that of Asia Ma- 
jor and Asia Minor. 1. Asta Mason (’A7 
peyaan) was the part of the’continent east of 
the Tanais, the Euxine; an imaginary line drawn, 
from the Euxine at Trapezus (now Trebizond) to 
the Gulf of Issus, and the Mediterranean: thus 
it included the countries of Sarmatica Asiatica, 
with all the Scythian tribes to the east, Colchis, 
Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylo- 
nia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, Per- 
sis, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, Sog- 
diana, India, the land of the Sine and Serica; 
respecting ‘which, see the- several articles. — 
2. Asta Minor (‘Aoia 7 yixpd: now Anatolia), 
was the peninsula on the extreme west of Asia, 
bounded by the Euxine, Agean, and Mediter- 
ranean on the north, west, and south; and on the 
east by the mountains on the west of the upper 
course of the Euphrates. It was, for the most 
part, a fertile country, intersected with mount- 
ains and rivers, abounding in minerals, possess- 
ing excellent harbors, and ‘peopled, from the 
earliest known period, by. a. variety of tribes 
from Asia and from Europe. For: particulars 
respecting the country, the reader is referred 
to the separate articles upon the parts: into 
which it was divided by the later Greeks, name- 


and south. The different opinions about ary 


ands, with Rhodes, 
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ly, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria on the west ; Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and Cilicia on the south; Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus on the north; and 
Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia initia 
centre: see, also, the articles Troas, Aorta, 
Tonta, Dorta, Lycaonta, Isauria, Prreamus, 
Hatys, Sanearivs, Taurus, &¢.—3, Asta Pro- 
PRIA ('A..% idiwe kanovuévy), or simply Asta, the 
Roman cul ce, formed out of the kingdom of 
Pergamu: which ‘was bequeathed to the Ro- 
us II. (B.C. 130), andthe Greek 
cities on the west coast, and the adjacent isl-' 
included the districts of 
Phrygia, and-was gov- 


me 
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Mysia, Lydia, Cari 


-erned at first by propretors, afterward by pro- 


consuls. Under Constantine the Great a new 
division was. made, and Asia only extended 
along the coast from the Promontorium Lectum — 
to the mouth of the Meander. e- 
[Asiaricus, a surname of the Scipios and Va- 
lerii.] ’ 
[Asipates (’Aoiddrnc), a Persia 


n nobleman, 


‘whose castle was unsuccessfully attacked by 


nophon, but who was afterward captured 
with all his property.] 
[Asina, a surname of the Scipios.] 

[Asinzus Sinus, another name of the Messe- 
niacus Sinus. Vid. Astne, No. 3.] 

Asinirus (Acivapoc: now Fiume di Noto or 
Freddo?), a river on the east side of Sicily, on 
which the Athenians were defeated by the Syr- 
acusans, B.C. 413: the Syracusans celebrated 
here an annual festival called *Asinaria. 


Astne ('Aoivn: ’Acwvaioc). 1. (Now Passa-”* 


wa), a town in Laconica, on the coast between 
Tenarum and Gythium:—2. (Now Phurnos), a 
town in Argolis, west of Hermione, was built 
by the Dryopes, who were driven out of the 
town by the Argives after the. first Messenian 
war,.and built No. 3:—3. (Now Saratza ?), an 
important town in Messenia, near the Promon- 
tory Acritas, on the Messenian Gulf, which was 
hence also called the Asinean Gulf. . - 
Astnia Gens, plebeian, came from Teate, the ~ 
chief town of the Marrueini; and the first per- 
son of the name mentioned is Herius Asinius, 
the leader of the Marrucini in the Marsic war, 
B.C. 90. The Asinii are given under their sur- 
names, Gauuus and Portio. 
Asius (“Acuoc). 1. Son of Hyrtacus of Aris- 


7 


‘be, and father of Acamas and Phenops, an ally 


of the Trojans, slain by Idomeneus.—2. Son of 
Dymas.and brother of Hecuba, whose form 
Apollo assumed when he roused Hector to fight 
against Patroclus.—[3. Son of Imbrasus, ac- 
companied Asneas to Italy.]—4. Of Samos, one 
of the earliest Greek poets, lived probably about 
B.C. 700. He wrote epic and elegiat poems, ” 
which have perished with the exception of a 
few fragments ; [and these have been published 
with the fragments of Callinus and Tyrteus, by 
Bach ;-in the Minor Epic Poets, in Didot’s Bibl. 
Grac.; and by Bergk, in his, Poet. Lyra Gree.) 
>» Asmirma, a district and city of Serica, in the 
north of Asia, near mountains called Asmir ae 
Monres, which are supposed to be the Altar, 
range, and the city to be Khamil, in the centre 
of Chinese Tartary. : ; 
[Asopis (Acuzic). 1. Daughter of the river- 
god Asopus.—2, Daughter of Thespius, mother 


of Mentor.] a 
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ASOPUS. 
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Asapus (’Acuréc). 1. (Now Basilikos),a tiv- 
er in Peloponnesus, rises near Phlius, and flows 
through the Sicyonian territory into the Corinth- 


ian Gulf: Asopus, the god of this river, was 


son of Oceanus and,Tethys, husband of Metope, 
and father of Evadne, Eubeea, and gina, each 
of whom was therefore called Asopis (’Acurtic). 
When Jupiter (Zeus) carried off gina, Aso- 


“pus attempted to fight with him, but he was 


smitten by the thunderbolt of Jupiter (Zeus), and 
from that time the bed of the river contained 
pieces of charcoal. By Aigina Asopus became 
the grandfather of Alaeus, who is therefore 
called Asopiades.—2. (Now Asopo), a river in 
Beeotia, forms the northern boundary of the ter- 
ritory of Plate, flows through the south of 
Beeotia, and falls into the Eubcean Sea near 
Delphinium in Attica. [On the banks of this 
river was fought the famous battle of Platez.] 
—3. A river in Phthiotis in Thessaly, rises in 
Mount Gta, and flows into the Maliac Gulf near 
Thermopyle.—4. A river in Phrygia, flows past 


' Laodicéa into the Lycus.—5. (Now Esapo), a 


, town in Laconica, on the east side of the Laco- 


nian Gulf. 

Aspapina (‘Aoraddva : now Ispahan?),a town 
of the district Paretacene in Persis. 

[Aspatis (’Aonadic), daughter of Argeus, 
concerning whom an interesting legend is pre- 
served in Antoninus Liberalis.] 

[Aspar, a Numidian, sent by Jugurtha to Boc- 
chus in order to learn his designs, when the lat- 
‘ter had sent for Sulla» He was, however, de- 
ceived by Bocchus. ] 7 

Asparacium (now Iscarpar), a town in. the 


territory. of Dyrrhachium, in Illyria. 


AspastA (Aoraoia). 1. The elder, of Miletus, 


_ daughter of Axiochus, the most celebrated of 


' under severe penalties. 


the Greek Hetere (vidi Dict. of Antiq., s. v.), 


* eame to reside at Athens, and there gained and 


fixed the. affections of Pericles, not more by her 
beauty than by her high mental accomplish- 
ments. Having parted with his wife, Pericles 
attached himself to Aspasia during the rest of 
his life.as closely as was ‘allowed by the law, 
which forbade marriage with a foreign woman 
The enemies of Peri- 
cles accused Aspasia of impiety (doé6eva), and 
it required all the personal influence of Pericles, 
who defended her, and his most earnest en- 
treaties and tears, to procure her acquittal. The 
house of Aspasia was the centre of the best 
literary and philosophical society of Athens, and 
was frequented even by Socrates. On the death 
of Pericles (B.C. 429), Aspasia is said to have 
attached herself to one Lysicles, a dealer in.cat- 
tle, and to have made him, by her instructions, 
a first-rate orator. The son of Pericles by As- 


‘pasia was legitimated by a special decree of the 


people, and took his father’s name.—2. The 
Younger, a Phocean, daughter of Hermotimus, 
was the favorite concubine of Cyrus the Young- 
er, who called her Aspasia after the mistress 
of Pericles, her previous name having been Mil- 
to, [from piAroc, vermilion, being so called on 
account of the brilliancy of hér complexion.} 
After the death of Cyrus at the battle of Cu- 
naxa (B.C. 401), she fell into the hands of. Ar- 
taxerxes, who likewise became deeply enamor- 
ed of her, When Darius, son of Artaxerxes, 


was appointed successor to the throne, he asked ' 
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his father to surrender Aspasia to him. The 
request could not be refused as coming from the 
king elect ; Artaxerxes, therefore, gaye her Bp; 
but he soon after took her away. again, and 
made her.a priestess of a temple at Ecbatana, 
where strict celibacy was requisite. 

Aspast.. Vid. Aspu. US Sit ata 

Aspisivs (’Aomdovoc). 1. A peripatetic phi- 
losopher, lived about A.D. 80, and wrote com- 
mentaries on most of the works of Aristotle. 
A portion of his commentaries on the Nico- 
machean Ethies is still preserved —2. Of Byb- 
lus,a Greek sophist, lived about A.D. 180, and 
wrote commentaries on Demosthenes and Ais- 
chines, of which a few extracts are preserved ; 
[the extracts relating to him are collected by 
Miler, in the third volume of Didot’s Pragmenta 
Historicorum Gracorum, p. 576.—3. Of Tyre, a 
rhetorician and historian, who, according to Sui- 
das, wrote a history of Epirus and of things in 
it in twenty books ; but Miller (Fragmenta His- 
toricorum Gracorum, p. 576), with much proba- 


bility, suggests Tvpov for "Hreipov, and so the 


account would be of Tyre.—4. Of Ravenna, a 
distinguished sophist and rhetorician, who lived 
about 225 A.D., in the reign of Alexander Se-- 
verus. His works are now lost.] 

Aspennus ("Aomevdoc : \’Aonévoioc, Aspendi- 
us: now Dashashkehr or Manaugat), a strong 
and flourishing city of Pamphylia, on the small 
navigable river Eurymedon, sixty stadia (six 
geographical: miles) from its mouth: said to. 
have been a colony ofthe Argives. © 

Asprer, ZmiLivs, a Roman grammarian, who 
wrote commentaries on Terence and Virgil, 
must be distinguished from another” gramma- 
rian, usually called Asper Junior, the author of 
a small work entitled Ars Grammatica, printed 
in the Grammat. Lat: Auctores, by Putschius, 
Hanov., 1605. 

Aspuattites Lacus Or Marz Mortuvm (’Ao- 
paArtiric OF Lodopiric Aipvy, or 7 Sadacca 7 ver- 
pa), the great salt and bituminous lake in the 
southeast of Palestine, which receives the 
water of the Jordan, [is of an irregular oblong 
figure, about forty miles, long’ and eight miles 
broad,] ~It has no visible outlet, and its surface 
is [a little more than thirteen hundred feet] be- 
low the level ofthe Mediterranean. [Itis called 
the Dead Sea from the desolation prevailing 
along its shores, as well as from the belief that 
no living creature can exist’in its waters.J Al- 
though the tales about birds dropping down dead 
as they fly over it are now proved to be fabu- 
lous, [yet the waters and the surrounding soil | 
are so intensely impregnated with’salt and sul- 
phur that no tree or plants-grow on its banks : 
and it is doubted, with great probability, whether 
any fish live in its waters, for these, when ex- 
amined by a powerful microscope, have been. 
found to contain no animalcule or animal matter 
whatever. This sea has been very recently ex- 
plored for the first time with accuracy by Lieu- 
tenant Lynch of the United States navy, who 
has proved that the bottom of the sea consists 
of two submerged plains, an elevated and a de- 
pressed one, the former averaging thirteen, the 
latter thirteen hundred feet below the surface. 
The shallow portion is to the south ; the deeper, 
which is-also the larger, to thes north. This 
southern and shallow portion would appear to 


t 


a ’ ASPII. 


have been originally the fertile plain of Siddim, 
in which the guilty cities stood.] 

_Aspie or Aspasit (“Aoreot, "Aordovo), an In- 
dian tribe, in the district of the Paropamisade, 
between the: rivers Choes (now Kama) and. In- 
dus, jn the northeast of Afghanistan’ and the 
northwest of the Punjad. 

_Aspis CFaxic)- 1. Crypea (now Klibiah), a 
elty on a/“premontory of the same name, near 
the northeastern point of the Carthaginian ter- 
ritery, founded by Agathocles, and taken in the 
first Punie war by the Romans, who called it 
Clypea, the translation of ’Aomic.—2. (Now 
Marsa-Zaffran? yvains), in the African Tripoli- 
tana, the best harbor on the coast of the Great 
Syrtis.—3. Vid. ArconneEsus. 

AspLeDON (’AorAndav: ’AorAndévioc), or 
Sprepon, a town of the Minye, in Beeotia, on 
the River Melas, near Orchomenus; built by 
the mythical Aspledon, son of Neptune (Posei- 
don) and Midéa.. 

Assa (‘Acoa: ’Acoaioc),a town in Chalcid- 
ice, in Macedonia, on the Singitic Gulf. 

_| Assacini (’Acoaknvot), an Indian tribe, in the 
district of the Paropamisade, between the rivers 
Cophen (now Cadool) and Indus, in the north- 
west of the Punjab. R | 

Assiracus.(Acodpakdc), king of Troy, son of 
Tros, father of Capys, grandfather of Anchises, 
and great-grandfather of Aineas. Hence the 
Romans, as.descendants, of Auneas, are called 
domus Assaraci (Virg., Ain,, 1., 284). °. 

Assésus (’Aconodc), atown_of Jonia, near Mi- 
letus, with a temple of Minerva (Athena), sur- 
named ’Acoyaia. ae, — 

Ass6rus (Accwpéc or’ Acoapiov: ’Acowpivoc: 
now Asaro), a small town in Sicily, between 
Enna and Agyrium, - Bee: 

Assus (“Aaooc: “Aactoc, ’Accetc: now Asso, 
ruins near Beiram). 1. A flourishing city in the 
Troad, on the Adramyttian Gulf, opposite .to 
Lesbos : afterward called Apollonia: the birth- 
place of Cleanthes the Stoic.—[2. A tributary 
of the Cephisus, im Phocis-and Beotia.] 

Assyria (Agovpia: "Acatpuc, Assyrius : now 
Kurdistan). 1. The country properly so called, 
in the narrowest sense, was a district of West- 
ern Asia, extending along ‘the eastern side of 
the Tigris, which divided it on the west and 
northwest from Mesopotamia and. Babylonia, 
and bounded on the north and east by Mount 
/Niphates and Mount Zagrus, which separated 
it from Armenia and Media, and on the south- 
east by Susiana.. It was watered by several 
streams, flowing into the Tigris from the east ; 
two of which, the Lycus/or Zabatus (now! Great 
Zab), and the Gaprus,or.Zabas, or Anzabas (now 
Little Zab), divided the country into three parts: 
that between the Upper Tigris and the Lycus 
was called Aturia (a mere dialeetic variety of 
Assyria), was probably the, most ancient seat 
ef.the monarchy, and, contained: the capital, 
Nineveh or Niwus; that: between. the, Lycus 


and the ‘Caprus was called Adiabene; and the 


part southeast of the Caprus contained the dis- 
tricts of Apolloniatis and Sittacene, Another 
division irto districts, given by Ptolemy, is the 
following: Arrhapachitis, Calacine, Adiabene, 
Arbelitis, Apolloniatis, and Sittacene.—2. In a 
wider sense the name was applied to the whole 
country watered by the Euphrates and the Ti- 


ASTAPA. 
gris, between the mountains of Armenia on the 
north, those. of Kurdistan on the east, and the 


Arabian Desert on the west, so as to include, 
besides Assyria Proper, Mesopotamia and Bab- 


ylonia; nay, there \is sometimes an apparent: 


confusion between Assyria and Syria, which 
gives, ground for the supposition that the terms 


were originally identical.—3. By a further ex-. 


tension the word is used \to designate the As- 
syrian Empire in its widest sense. } The early 
history of this great monarchy is too obscure to 
be given here in any detail ; and, indeed, it is 
only just now that new means of investigating 
it are being acquired. The germ of this empire 
was one of the first great states of which we 
have any record, and was probably a powerful 
and civilized kingdom as early as Egypt. Its 
reputed founder was Ninus, the builder of the 
capital city ; and in its widest extent it included 
the countries just mentioned, with Media, Per- 
sis, and portions of the countries to the east 
and northeast, Armenia, Syria, Phoenicia, and 


| Palestine, except the kingdom of Judah; and, 


beyond these limits, some of the Assyrian kings 
made incursions into Arabia and Egypt. The 
fruitless expedition of Sennacherib against the 
latter country and the miraculous destruction 
of his army before Jerusalem (B.C. 714), so 
weakened the empire, that the Medes revolted 
and formed a separate kingdom,,and at last, in 
B.C. 606, the governor of Babylonia united with 
Cyaxares, the king of Media, to conquer Assyr- 
ia, which was divided between them, Assyria 
Proper falling to the share of Media, and the 
rest of the empire to Babylon., The Assyrian 
king and all his family perished, and the city of 
Ninus. was razed to the ground. . Compare 
Basyton and Mepia. It must be noticed as a 
caution, that some writers confound the Assyt- 
ian and Babylonian empires under the former 
name. ; . 5 par re 

Asta (Astensis): 1. (Now Asti in Piedmont), 
an inland town of Liguria on the Tanarus, a 
Roman colony,—2. (Now Mesa de Asta), a town 
in Hispania Betica, near Gades, a Roman ¢ol- 
ony with the surname Regia. 

Asrisoras (Acrabdpac: now Atbarah or Ta- 
cazza) and Asripus (’Acraérovc, now Bahr-el- 
Azrek or Blue River), two rivers of Acthiopia, 
having their sources in the highlands of Abys- 
sinia, and uniting in about 17° north latitude 
to form the Nile. The land inclosed by them 
was the so-called island of Merou. 

Asticus (“Aorakoc). h 
Ismarus, Leades, Asphodicus, and Melanippus. 
—[2. Son of Neptune (Poseidon) and the nymph 

lbia, reputed founder of the city AsTacus, g.v. 
Asricus (‘Aoraxoc: ’Aotaxyvéc). 1. (Now 
Dragomestre), 2 city of Acarnania,on the Ache- 
loiis.—2. A celebrated city of Bithynia, at the 
southeast corner of the Sinus Astacenus (’Ao- 
raxqvoc. xoaroe), a bay of the Propontis, was a 
colony from Megara, but afterward received 
fresh colonists from Athens, who called .the 


place Olbia (’OA6ia). .It was destroyed by Ly-- 


simachus, but rebuilt on a neighboring site, at 
the northeast corner of the gulf, by Nicomedes 


‘T., who named his new city Nicomen1a. 


Astipa (now Estepa), a town in Hispania 


Betica. 
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1. A Theban, father of 
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ASTAPUS. 
Astipus. Vid. Asiapowas, - 
Asvarts. Vid. Apuxopire and Syria Dea. 


Astknipuus (’AoréAedoc), a river of Colchis, 
one hundred-and twenty. stadia (twelve geo- 
graphical miles) south of Sebastopolis. e 

[Asrer (’Aoryp), a skillful archer, one of the 
garrison of Methone in Macedonia, who, when 
Philipwas besieging that city, aimed an arrow at 
him, with this inscription on it, ’Aoryp didinay 
Vavdowmov méurer BéAoc, and deprived him of an 
eye: Philip sent back an arrow into the town 
with the inscription on it, ’Acrépa ®idirros, rv 
Adbn, Kpeunoerac. When the place was taken 
Philip crucified Aster. ] 

Asriria (’Aorepia), daughter of the Titan 
Cceus and Phebe, sister of Leto (Latona), wife 
of Perses, and mother of Hecate. In order to, 
escape the'embraces of Jupiter (Zeus), she is 
said to have taken the form of a quail (ortyz, 
6pTvE), and to have thrown herself down from 
heaven into the sea, where she was metamorph- 
osed into the island Asteria (the island which 
had fallen from heaven like a star), or Ortygia, 
afterward called Delos. 

[Astpria. Vide Asterts.] 

Astirion or Astirius -(’Actepioy or ’Aoré- 
ptoc). 1. Son of Teutamus, and king of the 
Cretans, married Europa after she had been 
carried to Crete by Jupiter (Zeus), and brought 
up the-three sons, Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhad- 
amanthys, whom she had by the fatyer of the 
gods.—-2. Son of Cometes, Pyremus, or Prscus, 
by Antigone; daughter of Pheres, was one of 
the Argonatits.—[3. Son of Minos, slain by The- 
seus.—4. A small river of Argolis, the god of 
which was fatherof Astrea]. \ 

AstméRis or AsTERIa (’Actepic, ’Aorepia), a 
small island between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 

_Asrerium (’Aorépcov), a town in Magnesia, in 


' Thessaly. 


[AsrErius (’Acrépioc). 1. Son of Hyperasius, 


"an Argonaut.—2z. Son of Neleus, brother of Nes- 


tor. Vad. also AstERion.] 

AsTEROpmus (’Adreporaioc), son of Pelegon, 
leader of the’ Peonians, and an ally of the Tro-- 
jans, was slain by Achilles. 

[AstEeropr (’Aorepdrn), daughter of the river- 
god Cebren, wife of Ausacus. ] t 
_‘[AstERopéa (’Aorepdreca). 1. Daughter of 
Pelias.—2. Daughter of Deius in Phocis, sister: 
of Cephalus. | ; 


Astict (now Eciga), a town in Hispania 


-Betica, on the River Singulis, a Roman colony 


with the surname Augusta Firma. 

[Astrapicus (‘Aorpébaxoc), a son of. Irbus, 
brother’ of Alopecus, of the family of the Eurys- 
thenidz, an ancient Laconian hero, who had ahe-. 
roum in Sparta, and was worshipped as a god.] 

Astrma (’Aorpaia), daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Themis; or, according to others, of Astreus 
and Kos. During the Golden Age, this star- 
bright.maiden liyed on earth and among men, 
whom she blessed ;. but when that age bad pass- 
ed away, Astrea, who tarried longest among 
men, withdrew, and was placed among the stars, 
where she was called TlapGévo¢ or Virgo. ° Her 
sister Aidoc, or Pudicitia, left the earth along 
with her (ad superos Astrea recessit; hac (Puda- 
catia) comite, Juv., vi. 19.) 

- Astrus (Aotpaioc); a Titan, son of Crius 


and maT husband of Eos (Aurora), and 
il 


e 


ASTYDAMIA. 


father of the winds Zephyrus, Boreas, and No- 
tus, Eosphorus (the/ morning star), and all the 
stars of. heaven: Ovid (Mct.,. xiv., 545) calls 
the winds Astrez (adj.). fratres, the “ Astrean 
brothers.” : ess } 
“ Asrtra. 1.\(Now La Stura), a river in La- 
tium, rises in the Alban Mountains, and flows 
between Antium and Circeii into the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. Atits mouth it formed a small island with 
a town upon it, also called Astura (now \Torre 
d’ Astura): here Cicero had an estate.—2. (Now 
72la), a river in Hispania Tarraconensis, flow- 
ing into the Durius. sagen ; 

Algrers, a people in the northwest of Spain, 
bounded on the east by the Cantabri and Vac- 
cei, on the west by the Galleci, on the north 
by hé Ocean, and on: the south by the Vettones, 
this inhabiting the ‘modern Asturias and the 
nor pra MatCbEL cone’ Valladolid. ‘They con- 
tained. twenty-two tribes and two hundred and 
forty thousand freemen, and were divided into 


the Augustani and Transmontani, the former 


of whom, dwelt south of the mountains as far 
as the Durius, and the latter north of the mount- 
ains down to the sea-coast. The country of 
the Astures was mountainous, rich in minerals, 
and celebrated for its horses: the people them- 
selves were rude and warlike. Their chief town 
was Asturica Augusta (now Astorga). 
Ast¥acEs (’Aorvdéync), son of Cyaxares, last 
king of Media, reigned B.C. 594-559. Alarmed 
by a dream, he gave his daughter Mandane in 
marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of good family. 
Another dream inducedhim to send Harpagus. 
to destroy the offspring of this marriage. The 
child, the future conqueror of the Medes, was 
given to a herdsman to expose, but he brought 
it up as his own. .Years afterward, circum- 
stances occurred which brought the young Cyrus 
under the notice of Astyages, who, on inquiry, 
discovered his parentage. , He inflicted a eruel 
punishment on Harpagus, who waited his time 
for revenge. When Cyrus had grown up to 


‘man’s estate, Harpagus. induced him to insti- 


gate the Persians to revolt, and, having. been 
appointed general of the Median forces, he @e-~ 
serted with.the greater part of them to Cyrus. 
Astyages was taken prisoner, and Cyras mount- 
ed the throne. .. He treated the captive monareh 
with mildness, but kept him: in confinement till 
his ‘death. This is the account of Herodotus, 
and is to be preferred to that of Xenophon, who 
makes Cyrus the grandson of Astyages, bub 
says that Astyages was succeeded by his son 
Cyaxares II, on whose death Cyrus succeeded 
peaceably te the vacant’throne. _ , 
AsTYANAx (’Aorvdyva£), son of Hector and An-~ 
dromache : his proper name was Scamandvits, 
but he was called Astyanax. or “lord of the 
city” by the Trojans, on ‘account of the services 
of his father. After the taking of Trey the 


“Greeks hurled him down from the walls, that 
| he might not restore the kingdom of Troy. 


AstYpimas (’Aotudauac), a tragie poet, son 
of Morsimus and of a sister of the poet Ausehy- 
lus, and a pupil of Isocrates, wrote two hundred 
and forty tragedies, and gained. the prize fifteen 
times. - His first tragedy was.acted B.C. 399. 

Asr¥pamia. ?Actvdduela). 1. Daughter of 
Amyntor, and ‘mother of Tlepolemus by Her- 
cules —2. Wife of Acastus. rn 


4 


‘protia, became by Hercules the a ps of Tle- 


-admiral in B.C. 412, co 


“was-at length overcome by Milanion-with the 


ASTYLUS. 


[Ast¥yzus, (“AorvAoc), of Crotona, a distin- | 
guished athlete, gained several .prizes at the 
Olympic games. ] - 

AsTYNOME (’ Acrovoun), daughter of Chryses, | 
better Known under her patronymic Curyszis. 

Sibers hous (Agrévoog). 1. Son of Phaéthon, 
father of Sandacus.—2. Son of Protiaon; a Tro: 
fom slain by Neoptolemus. 3. A Trojan, slain 

y Diomedes.] 

ASTYOCHE ie AstTYOcHIa PAdhiors or ’Actvé- 
xeva). 1: Daughter of Actor, by whom Mars 
(Ares). begot Ascalaphus and -Jalmenus.—2 
Daughter of Phylas, king of Ephyra im ‘Thes- 


polemus. 
Astyocuus (’Acrtvoyoc), ay 


yaa 


Seetetan nian 
on the coast 
of Asia Minor,. where ribed by the 
Persians to remain ina 

AstypaLma (Aoruméaaca: 'AotvRadaveve, 
"Aoturahairng > now Stampalia)..1. ofthe 
Sporades, in the southern part of cian 


archipelago, with a town of the e name, 
founded by the Megarians, which was under the 
Romans a libera civitas. (Astypiadl Meum’. rey 


Astypalea,-Ov., Met., vii. 461.) The inhabit- 
‘ants worshipped Achilles. —[2. A point of land 
in Attica, near Sunium.—3. A point of land in 
Caria, near Myndus.—4. An ancient city in the 
island Cos, which the inhabitants. abandoned, 
and built the city Cos instead. ] 

Ast¥ra (ré *“Actipa), a toh of Mysia, Both: 


west of Adramyttium, on’ a marsh connected |. 


with the sea, with a grove sacred to Diana (Ar- 
temis), surmmamed *Aorupivn OY -nv7. 

~ Asyciis ("Acvyic), an ancient king of Egypt, 
succeeded Mycerinus. 

Arizpius, the name in Apulia of the: arching 
southeast wind, the Sirocco, ii a is at present 
called Altino in Apulia. 

ATABYRIS OF ArapvRiom (Arabipior),. th 
highest mountain in Rhodes on the southwes 
of that island, on which was a.celebrated temple 
of Jupiter (Zeus) Atabyrius, said to have been 
founded by Althemenes, the grandson of Minos. 

{fAracinus. Vid. Atax.] ~“ 

_Artikers. - Vid. AtrEsis. [ 

Avananta (Artadgvrn). 1.The Arcadian Ata- 
lanta, was a daughter of Iasus (lasion or Jasius) 
and Clymene. Her father, who had wished: for, 
a@ son, was disappointed ‘at her birth, and ex- 
posed her on the Parthenian (virgin) hill, where 
she was suckled by a she-bear; the symbol. of 
Diana (Artemis). After she had grown up she 
lived in pure maidenhoed, slew the centaurs 
wha pursued her, and took part in the Caly- 
donian hurt. Her father subsequently recog- 
nized her as his,daughter; and when he desired 
her to marry, she required every suitor who 
wanted to win her to contend with her first in 
the foct-race. If he conquered her; he was to 
be rewarded with her hand; if not, he was*to 
be put to death. This she did because she was 
the most. swift- footed of mortals, and. because 
the Delphic ora¢le had cautioned her’ ‘against 
marriage. She conquered many suitors, but 


assistance of Venus (Aphrodite). ‘The goddess 
had given him three golden apples, and: during 
the race he dropped them one after the other: 

their beauty charmed Atalanta so much that 


ATEIUS. ».* 
she could:not abstain from gathiericigt them, and 
Milanion thus gained the goal beforeyher. She 
accordingly became his wife... They were sub- 
sequently both ‘metamorphosed into lions, be- 
causé they had profaned by their embraces the 
sacred grove of Jupiter (Zeus).—2. Thé Beotian : 
Atalanta. The same stories are related’of her 
as ‘of the Arcadian Atalanta, except that her 
parentage and the localities aré described dif- 
ferently,, Thus she is said to have been a daugh- 
ter of Schenus, and to have been married to 
Hippomenes. Her: foot-race is. transferred to 
the Beotian Onchestus, and the sanétuary which 
the newly-married couple profaned by their love 
was a temple of Cybele, who metamorphosed .~ 
them into lions, and yoked them to her chariot. 
ATALANTE (’Araddvry : "Atadavraiog).. 1. A 
small island in the Euripus, on the coast of the 
Opuntian Locri, with a small town of the same 
name.—[2. A small island on the coast of At- 
tica, near the Pireus.]—3. A town of Macedo- 
nia, on the Axius, in the neighhorhoow of Gor- 
tynia and Idomene. 
ATARANTES (‘Ardpavrec), a people 'in the east 
of Libya, described by Herodotus (iv., 184). 
Ararsecuis. Vid. APHRODITOPOLIS. 
Avarnevs (’ Arapveve : “now Dikeli), a city on 
Mount Cane, on the coast. of Mysia, opposite to 
Lesbos: a colony of the Chians: the residence 
of the tyrant Hermias, ‘with whom Aristotle re- 
sided some time: destroyed een the time of 
Pliny. od pay 
ArauLpuus, ATHAULPHUS, yee (per 
Athaulf, « sworn helper,” the-same name as that 
which appears in Jater history under,the form 


of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alaric’s wife. 


He assisted Alaric in his invasion of Italy, and 
on the death of that monarch in A.D..410, he 
was elected king of the Visigoths. “Hes then 
made a peace with the Romans; married Pla- 


cidia, sister of Honorius, retired with his nation 


into the south of Gaul, and finally. withdrew into 
Spain, where he was murdered at Barcelona: 

~ Avax (now Aude), originally called Narbo, a 
river in. Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Pyre- 
nees, and flows by Narbo Martius into the Lacus 
Rubresus or Rubrensis, which is connected with 
the sea. From this river the poet P. Teren- 
tius Varro obtained the psd ye Atacinus. Vid. 
Varro. 

Avs (“Ary), daughter afin or Jupiter (Zeus), 
was an ancient Greek divinity, who led both 
gods and men into rash and inconsiderate. ac- 
tions.” She once.even induced Jupiter (Zeus), 
at the birth of Hercules, to take an oath by 
which Juno’ (Hera) was afterward enabled to 
give to Eurystheus the power which had been 
destined for’ Hercules. When Jupiter (Zeus) 
discovered -his rashness, he hurled Ate from 
Olympus, and banished her forever from the 
abodes of.the gods. In the tragic writers Ate 
appears in a different. light : she avenges evil 
deeds and inflicts just punishments upon: the 
offenders and their posterity; so that her char- 
acter is almost the same as that of Nemesis and 
Erinnys. She appears most prominént in the 
dramas of /Eschylus, and least in, those-of Eu- 
ripides, withwhom the idea of Dike (justice) is 
more fully developed, 

Ariius, surnamed: Pretextatus and Philolo- 
gus,‘a celebrated grammarian at or about 

1 


~ 


“BO. 40, and a friend: of Sallust, for whom he 


Italy, on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the River 
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drew up an Epitome (Breviarium) of Roman 
History.. After the death of Sallust Ateius lived 
on intimate.terms with Asinius Pollio, whom 
he assisted in his literary pursuits. 

Artsius Cipiro. Vid. Capito. - ‘ ‘ 

Avevxa (Atellanus ; now Aversa), a town in 
Campania, between Capua and Neapolis, orig- 
inally inhabited by the Oscans; afterward a Ro- 
man municipium and a colony. It revolted to 
Hannibal (B.C. 216) after the battle of Canne, 
and the Romans, in consequence, transplanted 
its inhabitants to Calatia, and peopled the town 
by new citizens from Nuceria. Atella owes 
its celebrity to the Atellane Fabule or Oscan 
farces, which’ took their name from this town. 
(Vid. Dict. of Antig., p. 347, second edition.) 

ATERNUM (noW\Pescara), a town in Central 


Aternus (now-Pescara), was the common harbor 
of the Vestini, Marrucini, and Peligni. 

Aternus. Vid. ATERNUM. 

.AtesTE (Atestinus: now Este), a Roman col- 
ony in the country of the Veneti, in Upper Italy. 

Aruicus, a town in Lyncestis, in Macedonia. 

ATHAMANIA (’A@awavia : ’A@audv, Gvoc), a 
mountainous coment the south of Epirus, on 
the west side of Pindus, of which Argithea was 
the chief town. The Athamanes were a-Thes- 
salian people, who had.been driven out of Thes- 
saly by the Lapitha. They were governed by 
independent princes, the last of whom was Amy- 
NANDER. 

AtHimas (’‘A@duac), son of Aolus and Ena- 
rete, and king of Orchomenus in Beotia. © At 
the command of Juno (Hera), Athamas married 
Nephele, by whom he became the father of 
Purixus and) Helles But he was secretly in 
love with the mortal Ino, the daughter of Cad- 
mus, by whom he begot’ Learchus and Meli-. 
certes ; and Nephele, on discovering that Ino 
had a greater hold-on his affections than her- 
self, disappeared in anger. : Having thus incur- 
red the anger both of Juno (Hera) and of Neph- 
ele, Athamas was seized with madness, and in 
this state killed his own son, Learchus: Ino 
threw herself with Melicertes into the sea, and 
both were changed into marine deities, Ino be- 
coming Leucothea, and Melicertes Palemon. 
Athamas, as the murderer of his son, was oblige 
ed to flee from Beotia, and settled in Thessaly. 
Hence we have Athamantiddes, son of Athamas, 
i. e., Palemon; and Athamantis, daughter of 
Athamas, i. e., Helle. 3 

ATHANAGIA (BOW Agramunt?), the chief town 
of the Ilergetes, in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

ATHanaricus, king of the Visigoths during 
their stayin Dacia. In A.D..367-369 he carried 
On war, with the Emperor Valens, with whom 
he finally concluded a peace. In 374 Athanarie’ 
was defeated by the Huns, and, after defending 
himself for some, time in-a stronghold in thé 
mountains of Dacia, was compelled to fly in 
380, and take refuge in the Roman territory, 
He died in 381. ea 

ATHANAsIus (’AOavdouoc), St., one of the most 
celebrated of the Christian fathers, was born at. 
Alexandrea about A.D. 296, ard was clected 
archbishop of the city on the death of Alexan- 
der in 326. The history of his episcopate is 
full of suring incidents and strange transitions 
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of fortune. He-was the great champion of the 
orthodox faith, as it has been expounded at the 
Council at Nice in 325, and was therefore ex- 


| posed to persecution whenever the Arians got 


the upper hand in the state. He was thrice 
driven from his see into exile through their 
machinations, and thrice recalled. . He died in 
373. The Athanasian creed was not composed 
by Athanasius: its real author is unknown: 
The best edition of his works is by Montfaucon, 
Paris, 1698, reprinted at. Padua, 1777. 
AtHENa (’AOjyn or ’’AOnva), (Roman Minerva), 
one of the great divinities of the Greeks. ° Ho- 
mer calls her a daughter of Zeus (Jupiter), with- 
out any allusion to the manner of hef birth; but 
later traditions related that she was born from 
the head of Zeus (J ), and some added that 
she sprang forth ith hy war-shout and: 
in complete armor. € most ancient tradi- 
tion, as preserved by Hesiod, stated that Metis, 
the first wife of Zeus (Jupiter), was the mother” 
of Athena (Minerva), but that Metis, when preg- 
nant with her, was, on the advice of Gea-and 
Uranus, swallowed up by Zeus (Jupiter), and- 
that Zeus (Jupiter) afterward gave birth him- 
self to Athena (Minerva), who sprang from his 
head. Another set of traditions regarded her 
as the daughter of Pallas, the winged giant, 
whom she afterward killed on account of his at- 
tempting to violate her chastity: anda third set 
carried her to Libya, and called'her a daughter 
of Poseidon (Neptune) and Tritonis. ‘These va- 
rious traditions about Athena\Minerva) arose, 
as in most other. cases, from local legends and 
identifications of the Greek Athena with other 
divinities. - But, according to the general belief 
of the Greeks, she was the daughter of Zeus 
(Jupiter); and-if we take Metis to have been 
her mother, we have at once the clew to the 
character which she bears in the religion of 
Greece ; for, as her father was the most power- 
ful and her mother.the wisest among the gods, 
so Athena was a combination of thé two, a gon: 
dess in whom power and wisdom were barmo- 
niously blended.. From this fundamental idea 
may be derived the various aspects under which 
she appears in the ancient writers.’ She seems 
to have been a divinity of a purely ethical char- 
acter; her power and wisdom appear in her 
being the preserver of the state and of every 


thing which gives to the state strength and 


prosperity. As the -protectress of agriculture, 
Athena: (Minerva) is represented ag inventing 
the plough and rake ; she created the olive-tree | 
(vid. below), taught the people to:yoke oxeh to | 
the plough, took eare of the breeding of horses, ~ 
and instructed men how to-tame them by the 
bridle, her own invention,- ‘ Allusions to this 
feature of her character are contained in the 
epithets Bovdea, Boappia, aypioa, innia, or yar- 
witi¢c. She is also represented as the patron 
of various kinds af Sciénce, industry, and art, 
and~as inventing numbers, the trumpet, the 
chariot, and navigation. She was further be- 
heved to have invented nearly every kind of 
work in which women were employed, and she 
herself was skilled in such "work. “Hence we 
have the tale of the Lydian maiden Arachne, 
who ventured to compete with Athena (Mi. 
nerva) in the art of weaving, . Vid,\ARacune. 
Athena (Minerva) is, in fact, the patroness of 
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both the useful and elegant, arts. Hence she 


1s called éoydvy, and later writers make her the 


goddess ofall wisdom; knowledge, and art; and 
represent her as sitting.on the right hand of her 
father Zeus (Jupiter), and supporting him with 
her counsel. She is therefote characterized by 
-Varlous epithets and surnames, expressing the 
keenness of her sight or the vigor of her in- 
tellect, such as orriAéric, d@barpitic, dfvdepKAg, 
yAaundric, ToAvbovdAoc, roAtuntec, and unyaviric. 
As the patron divinity of the state, she was 
at Athens the protectress of the phratries and 
houses, which formed .the basis of the state. 
The festival of the Apaturia had a direct ref- 
erence to this particular point in the character of 
the goddess. (Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Aparurta.) 
She also maintained the authority of the law, 
justice, and order in the courts and the assem- 
bly of the people. This notion was as ancient 
as the Homeric poems, in which she is described 
as assisting Ulysses against the lawless con- 
duct of the suitors. _ (Od., xiii., 394.) She was 
believed to have instituted the ancient court of 
the Areopagus, and in cases where the votes 
of the jadges were equally, divided, she gave 
the casting one in favor of the accused. The 
epithets which have reference to this part of the 
goddess’s character are a&.drovvoc, the avenger, 
Bovdaia, and ayvpaia. As Athena (Minerva) 


promoted; the internal prosperity of the state, . 


so she also protected the state from outward 
enemies, and thus assumes the character of a 
warlike divinity, though in a very different sense 
from Ares (Mars), Eris; or Enyo. According 
to Homer; she does not even keep. arms, but 
borrows them from,Zeus (Jupiter));.she pre- 
serves’men from slaughter when prudence de- 
mands it, and repels Ares’s (Mars) savage love 
of war, and conquers him. ‘The epithets which 
‘she derives from her warlike .character are 
ayereia, Kagpia, drKeucyn, Aaoccdoc, and others. 
In times Of war, towns, fortresses, and harbors 
are under. her especial care, whence she is des- 
ignated as épvointodc, dAaAKouergic, modudc, 
TOALOVXOG, axpaia, akpia, KAndodyoc, mvAaiTLC, 
mpouaydpua, and the like, In the war of Zeus 
(Jupiter) against the giants, she assisted her 
father and Hercules with her counsel, and also 


‘ took an active part in it, for she buried}Encela- 


dus under the island of Sicily, and slew. Pallas. 
In the Trojan war she sided with the Greeks, 
though on their return home. she visited them 
with storms, on account of the manner in which 
the Locrian Ajax had treated Cassandra in her 
temple. As a goddess of war and the protec- 
tress of heroes, Athena (Minerva) usually ap- 
pears in armor, with the egis and a golden-staff. 
The character of Athena (Minerva), as we have 
traced it, holds a middle. place between the 
rnale and female, whence she isa virgin divin- 
ity, whose heart is inaccessible to the passion 
of love. 


(Vulcan), who made an attempt upon, her chas- 


tity, was obliged to take to flight. For this’ 


reason, the ancient traditions always describe 
the goddess as dressed ; and when Ovid makes 
her appear naked before Paris, he abandons the 
genuine story. Athena (Minerva) ‘was wor- 
shipped in all parts of Greece. 


of Medusa likewise appears. 


Tiresias was deprived of sight for, 
having seen her in the bath; and Hephestus, 


Her worship | 
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| Lake Copais at a very early period into Attica, 


where she became the great national divinity of 
the city and the country. Here she was re- 


. garded as:the Sed odreipa, vyieva, and mawyia. 


The tale ran that, in the reign of Cecrops both 
Poseidon (Neptune) and Athena (Minerva) con- 
tended for the possession of Athens. The gods 
resolved that whichever of them produced a 
gift most useful to mortals should have pos- 
session of the land. Poseidon (Neptune) struck 
the ground with his trident, and straightway a - 
horse appeared. Athena (Minerva) then plant- 
ed the olive., The gods thereupon decreed that 
the olive was more useful to man than the horse, 
and gave the city to the goddess, from ‘whom it 
was called Athene. At Athens the magnificent 
festival of the Panathenea was celebrated in™ 
honor of the goddess. At this festival took 
place the grand procession, which was’ repre-’ 
sented on the frieze of the Parthenon. (Vid.- 
Dict. of Ant., art. Panatupnaa:) At Lindus, in 
Rhodes, her worship was likewise very ancient, 
Respecting its introduction into Italy, and the 
modifications which her character underwent 
there, vd. Minerva. Among the things sacred 
to her we may mention the owl, serpent, cock, 
and olive-tree, which she was said to have cre-_ 
ated in her contest with Poseidon (Neptune) 
about the possession of Attica. The sacrifices 
offered to her consisted of bulls, rams, and cows. 
Athena (Minerva) was -frequently represented 
in. works of art, in which we generally. find 
some of the following characteristics: 1. The 
helmet, which she ,wsually. wears on her head, 
but in a few instances carries in her hand. ~ It 
is generally ornamented in the most beautiful 
manner with griffins, heads of ramsphorses, and 
sphinxes. 2. The gis, which is represented: 
on works of art, not as a shield, but as'a goat- 
skin, covered with scales, set with the appalling 
Gorgon’s. head, and ‘surrounded with tassels. ~ 
(Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Acs.) . 3. The round, 
Argolic shield, in the centre of:which the head . 
4. Objects sacred 
to her,.such as am olive-branch, a serpent, an 
owl,.a cock, and a lance. Her, garment. is- 
usually the Spartan tunic without sleeves, and 
over it she wears a cloak, the peplus, or, though 
rarely, the chlamys. te a 

ArHEna (’AGjvat, also’ AOjyn in Homer: *A@7- 
vaioc, 7 ’AOnvaia, Athéniensis: now Athens), the 
capital of Attica, about thirty stadia from the 


.sea, on:the southwest slope of Mount Lycabet- 


tus, between ‘the small rivers Cephisus on the 
west and Hissus on the east, the latter of which 
flowed close by. the walls of the town. The 
most ancient part of it, the Acropolis, is said to 
have been built by the mythical Cecrops, but 
the city itself is said to have owed its origin to . 
Theseus, who-united the,twelve. independent 


-states or townships of Attica into one state, and 


made Athens their capital. The city was burn- 
ed by Xerxes in B.C. 480, but was soon rebuilt 
under the administration of Themistocles, and 
was.adorned with public buildings by Cimon and 
especially by Pericles, in whose time (B.C. 460- 
429) it reached its greatest splendor. Its beauty 
was chiefly owing to its public buildings, for the 
private houses were mostly: insignificant, and 
its.streets badly laid out. . Toward the.end of 


was introduced from the ancient towns on the | the Peloponnesian War, it contained ten thou- 
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sand houses (Xén., Mem, iii., 6; § 14), which, at 
the rate of twelve inhabitants to a house, would, 
give a-population of one-hundred and twenty 
thousand, though some writers’ make the in- 


habitants as-many as one hundred and eighty. 


thousand. - Under the Romans Athens con- 
tinted to be a great and flourishing city, and 
retained many privileges and immunities when 
Southern Greece was formed into the Roman 
province of Achaia. It suffered greatly on its 
capture by Sulla, B.C. 86, and was deprived of 
‘many of its privileges. It was at that time,, 
and also.during the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, one of the chief seats of learning, and 
the Romans were accustomed to send their sons 
to Athens, assto a University, for the comple- 
tion of their education. Hadrian, who was very 
partial to Athens, and frequently resided in the 
city (A.D. 122, 128), adorned it with many new 
buildings, and his’ example was followed by 
Herodes Atticus, who spent large sums of mon- 
ey upon beautifying the city in the reign of M. 
Aurelius. Athens consisted of two distinct 
parts: I. The City (76°Gorv), properly so called, 
divided into, 1. The Upper City or Acropolis (7 
avo TALC, akpdrodcc), and, 2. The Lower City 
() Katw 76Atc), surrounded ‘with-walls by The- 
mistocles. II. The-thrée -harbor-towns of .Pi- 
reus, Munychia, and Phalérum, also surround- 
ed with walls by Themistocles, and connected 
with the city by means of the long walls (ra 
Haxpa teiyn), built under the administration of 
Pericles. The long’ walls consisted of the wall 
to Phalérum on the east, thirty-five stadia long 
(about four miles), and of the wall to Pireus on 
the west, forty stadia long (about four and a 
half miles); between these two, at a short*dis- 
tance from the latter and parallel to it, another 
wall was erected; thus making two walls leading 
to the Pireus (sometimes called ra oxéAy), with 
a narrow passage between them. There were, 
therefore, three long walls in all = but the name 
of Long Walls seems to have been confined to 
the two leading \to the Pireus, while the- one 
leading to Phalérum was distinguished by the 
name of the Phalerian Wall (+6 @adnpixéy reixoc). 
The entire circuit of the walls wasjone hundred 
and Seventy-four and a half stadia (nearly twen- 
ty-two miles), of which forty-threeStadia (nearé 
ly five and a half miles). belonged to’ the city, 
seventy-five stadia (nine and a half miles) to 
the long walls, and: fifty-six and a half stadia 


(seven miles) to Pireus, Munychia, and Pha=. 


‘lérum,—1. TopocraPHy oF THE AGROPOLIS OR 
Upper City. The Acropolis, also-called Cecro- 
pia, from its reputed founder, was a steep rock 
In the middle of the city, about one hundred 
and fifty feet high, eleven hundred and fifty feet 
long, and five hundred broad: its sides‘ weré 
naturally scarped on all sides except: the west- 
ern end. » It was originally surrounded by an 
ancient Cyclopian wall, said to have been built 
by the Pelasgians;‘at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war only the northern part ‘of this wall 
remained, and this poftion -was still called the 
Pelasgic Wall; while the southern part, which’ 
had-been rebuilt by Cimon, was called the Ci- 
moman Wall. On the western end of the Acrop- 
%olis, Where access is alone practicable, were 
the magnificent. Propyiama, “the Entrances,” 
built by Pericles, before the right wing’ of which’ 
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| the Hill of the Nymphs. 
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was the small temple of Nixy "Amtepoc. . The 
‘suminit of the Acropolis was covered with tem- 
ples, statues of bronze and marble, and various 
other works of art- Of the temples, the grandest 
was the ParrHenon, sacred to the * Virgin” 
goddess Athena (Minerva); and north of the 
Parthenon was the magnificent Ertcuraeum, 
containing three separate temples, one of Athe- 
na Polias (IoA:de), or the “ Protectress of the 
State,” the Erechthéwm proper, or sanctuary of 
Erechtheus, and the Pandrosium, or sanctuary 
of Pandrosos, the daughter of Cecrops. Be- 
tween the Parthénon and Erechthéum was the’ 
colossal statue of Athena Promachos (Ipéuayoc), 
or the “Fighter in the Front,” whose. helmet. 
and spear was the first object on the Acropolis” 
visible from the 2. ToPoGRAPHY OF THE 
Lower City. The lower city was built in the 
plain round the Acropolis, but this plain also 
contained several hills, especially in the south- 
western part.—Watts. The ancient walls em- 
braced a much greater circuit than the modern 
ones. On the west they included the hill of 
the Nymphs and the Pnyx, on the south they 
extended a little beyond the Ilissus, and on the 
east they crossed the Ilissus, near the Lyceum, 
which was outside the walls——Guares. Their 
number is unknown, and the position of many of 
them is uncertain; but the following list con- 
tains the most important. On the west side 
were, 1. Dipylum (Ainvjov, more anciently Opza- 
ciat OY Kepapucxat), the most frequented gate of 
the city, leading from the inner Ceramicus to 
the outer Ceramicus, and to the Academy.—2. 
The Sacred Gate (ai ‘Iepai IlvAar), where the sa- 
cred road to Eleusis began.—3. The Knight's 
Gate (ai,'Inrddec m.), probably between the hill 
of the Nymphs ‘and the Pnyx.4. The Pirean 
Gate (4 MWetpaixh x.), between the Pnyx and the 
Museum, leading-to the carriage road (dudécroc) 
between the Long Walls to the Pireus.—5. The 
Melitian Gate (ai MeActidec .y, so called beeause 
it led to the demus Melite, within the city.’ On 
the south side, going from west to east,—6. The 
Gate of the Dead (ai ‘Hpiat 7.), in the neighbor- 
hood of the Museum, placed by many authori- 
ties on the north side.—7. The Itonian Gate tai 
‘Irwviat x.), near the Tlissus, where the toad’to 
On the east side, going from 
south to north,—8. The Gate of Diochares (ai 
Avoyapove m.), leading to the Lyceum.—9. The 
Dioméan Gate ( Atouera 7.), leading to Cyno- 
sarges and the-demus Diomea. On the north © 
side, —10. The Acharnian Gate (ai *Ayapvixat 
m.), leading to the demus Acharne. —Cuier 
Districts. The inner Ceramicus (Kepaperkéc), 
or ‘“ Potter’s Quarter,” *in the west of the city, 
extending north as far as the gate Dipylum, by 
which it was separated from the outer Cerami- 
cus ;. the southern part of the inner Ceramicus 
contained the Agora (ayopa), or market-place,” 
the only one in the city (for there were not two 
market-places, as some suppose), lying sonth- 
west of the Acropolis, and between the Acrop- 
olis, the Areopagus, the Pnyx, and the Muse- 
um. The demus Melité, south of the inner 
Ceramicus, and perhaps embracing the hill of 
the Museum. The demus Scambonid@é, west 
of the inner Ceramicus, between the Pnyx and 
The Collytus, south 


of Melite. Cale, a district south of Collytus 
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and the Museum, .along the Ilissus, in which 
\were the graves of Cimon -and Thucydides. 
Limne, ardistrict east of Melite and Collytus, 
between the Acropolis and the Ilissus.- Diomea, 
a district in the east of the city, near the gate 
of the same name’and the Cynosarges. Agra, 
a district south of Diomea.—Hitis. The Aréop- 
agus (Apsioy mayoc or “Apecoc-méyoc), the Hill 
of Ares” (Mars); west of the Acropolis, which 
gave its name to the celebrated council that 
held its sittings there (vid. Dict. of Anti, s.v.), 
was accessible on the south side by a flight of 
steps cut out of the rock. The Hill of the 
Nymphs, northwest of the Areopagus. The 
© Pnyzx (Ivvé), a semicircular hill, southwest of 
the Areopagus, where the assemblies of the 
people were held in ea r times, for afterward 
the’ people usually met in the Theatre of Dio- 
nysus (Bacchus). (Vid. Dict. of Ant., p. 440, 
b, 2d ed.) The, Muséum, south of the Pnyx 
and the Areopagus, on which was the monu- 
ment of Philopappus, and where the Macedoni- 
ans’ built a fortress\—Srremts. Of these we 
have little information. We read of the Pirzan 
Street, which led from the) Pirean gate to the 
Agora; of the Street of the Herma, which ran 
along the Agora between the Stoa Basiléos and 
 Stoa Pecilé ; of the Street of the Tripods, on the 
east. of the Acropolis, &c.—Pusric Buriprnes: 
1. Temples. Of these the most important was 
the Olympiéum (OAvurievov), or' Temple of the 
Olympian Zeus (Jupiter), southeast of the Acrop- 
- olis, near the Ilissus and the fountain Callirrhoé, 
_ which was long unfinished, and was first com- 
pléted by Hadrian. Theséum.(Onoetov); or Tem- 
ple of Theseus, on a hill north of the Areopagus, 
now converted. into the Museum of Athens. 
The Temple of Ares (Mars), south of the Are- 
opagus and west of the Acropolis. . Metroum 
(Mntpéov), or temple of the mother of the gods, 
‘.east of the Agora, and:south of the Acropolis, 
near the Senate House, and the Odeum of He- 
rodes Atticus., “Besides these, there was a vast 
number of other temples in all parts of the city. 
—2. The Senate House (Bovaevrnjpiov), at. the 
south end-of the Agora.—3. ‘The Tholus (36A0¢), 
- a round building close to the Senate House, 
which served as the new Prytanéum, in which 
‘the Prytanes ‘took their meals and offered their 
sacrifices: (Vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v.)—4. The 
Prytanéum (Mpvraveiov), at the northeastern foot 
ofthe Acropolis, where the Prytanes used more 
anciently to take their meals; and where the 
laws of Solon were preserved.—5.. Stoe (croai), 
or Halls, supported by pillars, and used as places 
of resort in the heat of the day, of which there 
were séveral in Athens. (Vid. Dict. of Ant., p. 
944, 2d ed.) In the Agora there were three : 
the Stea Basiléos (otod Bacitetoc), the court of 
the King-Archon, on the west side of the Agora’; 
the Stoa Pecilé (orod rrotxian), so called because 


it: was adorned with fresco paintings of the bat-' 


tie of Marathon and other achievements by Pol- 
-ygnotus, Lyeon, and others ; and the Stoa Eleu- 
therius (oro eAevbépsoc), or Hall of Zeus Eleu- 
therius, both on the south side of the Agora.— 
6. Theatres. The. Theatre of Dionysus. (Bac- 
chus),.0n the southeastern slope of the Acropolis, 
was the great theatre of the state (vd. Dict. of 
Ant} p, 1126, 2d-ed.); besides ‘this: there were 
three Odéa (adeia), for contests-in vocal and in- 


wr] 
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strumental music (vid. Dict. of Ant., s.v.), an 


| ancient one near the fountain Callirrhoé, a‘sec- 
-ond built by Pericles, close to thé theatre of Di- 


onysus (Bacchus), on the-southeastern slope of 
the Acropolis, and a third built by Herodes At- 
ticus, in honor of his. wife Regilla, on the south- 
western slope of the Acropolis, of’ which there 
are still considerable remains.—7. Stadium. (rd 
Zrddvov), south of the Hissus, in the district 
Agre.—8. Monuments. The Monument of An- 
dronicus Cyrrhestes, formerly called the Tower 
of the Winds, an octagonal building north of the 
Acropolis, still extant, was an horologium. (Vid. 
Dict. of Ant., p. 616, 2d ed.) The Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates, frequently, but: errone- 
ously called the Lantérn of Demosthenes, still 
extant, in the Street of the Tripods. The Mon- 
ument of Harmodius and Aristogiton in the Agora, 


just before the ascent to the Acropolis.—Svuz- 


urss. The Outer Ceramicus (6 && Kadobpuevoc), 
northwest of the city, was the finest)suburb of 
Athens: here were buried the Athenians who 
had fallen in war, and.at the further end of it 
was the Ac4pemra, six: stadia from the’ city. 
Cynosarges (to Kuvdcapyec), east of the city, be- 
fore the gate Diomea, a gymnasium sacred to 
Hercules, where Antisthenes, the founder of 
the Cynic school, taught.. Lycéum (7d Ab«evor), 
southeast of the Cynosarges, a gymnasium sa- 
cred'to Apollo Lyeéus, where Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics taught. - aed 
ATHENE ()AOjvae: now Atenah), a sea-port 


town of Pontus, named from its temple of 


Athena (Minerva). 

ArHEnZum (’A@jvatov), in general a temple 
of Athena; or any place consecrated to this god- 
dess. ‘The name was specially given to.a school 
founded by the Emperor Hadrian at Rome about 
A.D. 133, for the promotion. of litérary and sci- 
entific studies. It was in the neighborhood of 
the Forum, and at the foot of the Aventine Hill : 
it hada staff of professors paid: by the govern- 


‘ment, and continued in repute till the fifth cen- 


tury of'our era’ (Vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v.)— 
ATHEN&UM Was also the name of a town in Ar- 
cadia, not far from Megalopolis, and of a place 
in Athamania in Epirus. ee i 

ArnEnzus (‘A@gjvacoc),-1.A contemporary 
of Archimedes, the author of an extant work 
Hep? Myyavnudrey (on, warlike engines), ad- 
dressed to Marcellus id haa the conqueror 
of Syracuse) ; printed in Thevenot’s Mathematacs 
Veteres, Paris, 1693.—2. A learned Greek gram- 
marian, of Naucratis in Egypt, lived about A.D. 
230, first at Alexandrea and afterward at Rome. 


se 


His extant work.is entitled-the Deipnosophisia . 


(Aeurvooopioraé), 1. €., the Banquet of the Learned, 


‘in fifteen books, of which the first two books, 


and’ parts of the, third, eleventh, and fifteenth, 


‘exist only in-an Epitome. The work may be 


considered one of the earliest collections of 


what are called Ana, being an immense mass, . 


of anecdotes, extracts from the writings’ of 
poets, historians, dramatists, philosophers, ora- 


-tors, and physicians, of facts in natural history, 


criticisms, and discussions on almost every 

conceivable subject, especially on gastronomy. 

Atheneus represents himself as describing to 

his friend Timocrates a full account of the con- 

versation at a banquet at Rome; at which Galen, 

the/physician, and Ulpian, the jurist, oe among 
1 


ATHENAGORAS. 


the guests.Editions : By Casaubon, Genév., 
1597; by Schweighauser, Argentorati, 1801- 
1807; and by W. Dindorf, Lips., 1827.3: A 
celebrated physician, founder of the medical» 
sect. of the Pneumatici, Was born at Attalia in 
Cilicia, and practiced at, Rome about A-D. 50. , 

ATHENAGORAS (AOnvalépac), an Athenian phi- 
losopher, converted to the Christian religion in 
the second eentury of our era, is the author of 
two extant, works, An Apology for Christians; 
addressed to the emperors M. Aurelius and his 
son Commodus,.and a treatise in defence of the 
tenet of therresurrection.— Editions’: By Fell, 
Oxon., 1682 ; Reéchenberg, Lips., 1684-85 ; De- 
chair, Oxon., 1706. > } . 

ATHENKIs (A@nvaic). 1. Surnamed Philos- 
torgus, wife of Ariobarzanes II., king of Cap- 
padocia, and mother of Ariobarzanes III.—2. 
Daughter of Leontius,-afterward named Ev- 
DOUIAY ‘ wae 

ATHENION (’AOnviov). 1. A Cilician, one of the 
commanders of the slaves in the second servile 
war in Sicily, maintafned his ground for some 
time-successfully, and defeated L. Licinius Lu- 
cullus, but was’ at length conquered and killed 
in B.C. £01 by the consul M’. Aquillius.—[2. A 
comic poet of Athéns,of whose plays only ‘one 
fragment has been preserved ;-it is printed in 
Meineke’s Fragmenta ‘Comic. Grag., vol. ii. p. 
1165-6, edit. minor.—3. A painter, born at Mar- 
onea in Thrace. He was a-pupil of Glaucion 
of Corinth, and gave promisé of high excellence, 
but died young.] pie j 

ATHENODORUS (AOyvddapoc). °1. Of Tarsus, 
a Stoic philosopher surnaméd Cordylio, was the 
keeper of the library at_Peérgamus, and after- 
ward removed to Rome, where’hé lived with 
M. Cato, at whose house he died.—2. Of Tarsus, 
a Stoic ase exes surnamed Cananites, from 
Cana in Cilidia, the birth-place of his’ father, 
Whose name was Sandon. -He was-a pupil of 

. Posidonius at Rhodes, and afterward ‘taught at. 
Apollonia in Epitus, where the young Octavius 
(subsequently the Emperor Augustus) was one |. 
of his disciples.» He accompanied the latter to 
Rome, and became one of’ his intimate friends 
and: advisers. In his old age he. returned to 
Tarsus, where’he died at the-age of eighty-two. 
He was the author of several works, which are 
not extant.—3. A sculptor, the son-and pupil of 
Agesander of Rhodes, whom he assisted in ex- 
ecuting the group of Laocoon. Vid. AcksanpER. 

AtHEsIs (now Adige or Etsch), rises in the: 
Ratian Alps, receives the Aricis (now Eisach), 
flows through Upper Italy. past, Verona, and falls 
‘into the: Adriatic by many mouths. 

Arumone (’A@uov7, also’Afuovia and’ A Quovov : 
*A@uovsdc, fem: Auovic), an Attic demus belong- 
ing to the tribe Cecropis, afterward to the tribe 
Attalis.. | ‘ 4 > 5 Joly} 

Arnos (“A@uc, also *ABov: *A@uirno: now: 
Haghion Oros, Monte Santo, i. €., Holy Motntain), 
the mountainous’ peninsula, also- called: Acte, 
‘which projects from Chalcidice in Macedonia 
At the’extremity of thé/penigsula the mountain 
rises abruptly from the sea to a height of 6349 
feet: there is no anchorage for ships at its.base, 
and the voyage round it-was so dreaded by mar- 
iners that Xerxes had a eanal cut through the 
isthmus, which connects the peninsula with the 
Main land, to afford a passage to his fleet,‘ Vid, | 
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ATLAS. 
Acantuus., The isthmus is about one and a 
half miles across ; and there are most distinct 
traces of the canal'to be séen in thé present’ 
day’; so that we niust not imitate the skepticism 
of Juvenal (x., 174), and of many modern writ- 
ers, who refused to believe that the canal was 


‘ever cut. ‘The peninsula contained. several 
flourishing. cities in antiquity, and is now s ud- 
ded with numerous monasteries, cloisters, and 


chapels, whence’ it derives its modern naine. 


‘In these monasteries some valuable MSS: of 


ancient authors have been discovered. 
Arurisis ("AGpc6:¢), a city m the Delta .of 
Egypt; capital of the Nomos Athribites.) « : 
[Arnruuya (“AépovAAa: now Jathrib or Me- 
dina), a city of Arabia Felix, conquered by Alius 
Gallus.] ae f 
Aria, mother of Aveusrus. f gee 
Aritta or ATILLIA Gens, the principal mem- 
bers of which are’ given under their surnames 
Catatinus, Recuius, and SpRRANUS. 
Ariticinus, a Roman jurist, who probably 
lived about A.D. 50, is referred to in'the Digest. | 
Atvitivs. 1. Li, one of the earliest of the 
Roman jurists who gave public instruction in 
law, probably lived about B.C. 100. “He wrote 
commentaries on the laws of the Twelve Tables: 


-—2. M., one of the early Roman poets, wrote 


both tragedies and comedies, but apparently a 
greater number of the latter than of the former. 

Arina (Atinas, -atis > now-Atina), a town of 
the Volsci in Latium, afterward a Romancolony. 


-./ AvintTAnes (‘Arwrdvec),.an Epirot people in 


Illyria, on the borders of Macedonia : their coun- 
try, Atintania, was reckoned part-of Macedonia. 
Arius Varus. Vd’ Varus. PAG TYR 

Arianticum Mirn. Vid. Oceanus. ‘ 

Atuantis (AtAavtic, 8c. vijgoe), according to 
an ancient tradition, a great island west of the 
Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite Mount 
Atlas :*it possessed ‘a numerous population, and 
was adorned with every beauty ; its powerful. 
princes invaded Africa and Europe, but were . 
defeated by the Athenians and their allies : its 


inhabitants afterward became wicked and im- 
pious, and the island was in consequence swal- 


lowed up inthe ocean in a day and a night. 
This legend is given by Platoin the Timeus, 
and is said to have been related to Solon by the 
Egyptian priests. ‘The Canary Islands, or the 
Azores, which perhaps were visited by the Phee- 
nicians, may have given rise to the Jegend ;. but 


“some-modern writers regard it as indicative of 


a vague belief in antiquity in'the existence of 
the western hemisphere. me 

Artas ("ArAac), Son of Fapetus and Clymene, 
and brother of Prometheus and Epimetheus. 
He made war with the other Titans upon Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),‘and being conquered, was condemn- 


led to bear heaven on his head and hands: ac- 


cording to Homer, Atlas bears the long columns | 
which keep asunder heaven and-earth. The 
myth seems to have arisen from the idea ‘that 
lofty mountains supported the heavens. Later 
traditions distort the original idea still more, by 


‘making Atlas a man who was metamorphosed 
Into a mountain. 


‘Thus. Ovid (Met, iv., 626, » 
seq.) relates that: Perseus came to Atlas and 
asked. for shelter, which was refused, where- 
upon Perseus, by means of the head of Medusa, 
changed him into Mount Atlas, on which rested 


{ , ; 
ATLAS ‘MONS. 


ATROPATES. , 


heaven with all its stars. Others go still fur-/-rocenna. Part.of them crossed over to Britain, 


“ther, and represent: Atlas as apowerful king,. 


Who possessed great knowledge of the courses 


of the stars, and who was the first who taught + 


men that heaven had the form-of a globe. 
Hence ‘the expression that heaven ‘rested on his 
shoulders was regarded-as a merely figurative. 
mode, of speaking. At first, the story of Atlas 
referred to’one mountain only, which was be- 
lieved ‘to exist-on the extreme boundary.of the 


earth ; but,as geographical knowledge extend- 


{ 


‘ 


ed, the name of: Atlas was transferred to other 


places, and thus we reaWVof a Mauretanian, Ital- 


lan, Arcadian, and even of a’Caucasian Atlas. 
The common opinion, however, was, that the 
heaven-bearing Atlas was in the northwest of 
Africa. Sée below. A’ was the father of 
the Pleiades by Pleione or by Hesperis; of the 
Hyades and Hesperides by 4thra; and. of Gino- 
maus and Maia by Sterope. Dione and Calyp- 
so, Hyas and Hesperus, are likewise called his 
children. Atlantiddes, a descendant of Atlas, es- 
pecially Mercury, his grandson by Maia (comp. 
Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantis, Hor., Carm., i., 


10), and Hermaphroditus, son-of Mercury. Aé- 


lantias and Atlantis, a female descendant of At= 
las, especially the Pleiads and Hyads. 
Atuas Mons (“ArAag: now Atlas), was the 


- general name of the great mountain: range’ 


which covers the surface of northern Africa, 
between the Mediterranean and Great Desert 
(now Sahara), on the north and south, and the 
Atlantic’and the Lesser Syrtis on the west and 
east ; the mountain chains southeast of the 
Lesser Syrtis; though connected with the Atlas, 


do not properly belong to it, and were called 


py other: names. © The northern and southern 
ranges of this system were distinguished by the 
names of Artas’Minor’'and Artas Masor, and 
a distinction, was. made between the three re- 
gions into which they dividedthe country. Vid. 
Arrica;\p. 28, a. Rite Eatphe eee 
Atossa (“Arocoa), daughter of Cyrus, and wife 
successively of her brother Cambyses, of Smer- 
dis the Magian, and. of Darius Hystaspis, over 
whom she possessed great-influence. She bore 
Darius four sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Achemenes, 
and Hystaspes> © . tas 
Atr@ or Harra ("Arpar, ra “Atpa: ’Atpnvoc, 
Atrénus: now Hadr, southwest of Mosul), a 
strongly-fortified city on a high mountain in Mes- 
opotamia, inhabited by people.of the Arab race. 
Semprontus, ATRATINUS. 1.,A., consul B.C, 
497 and 491.—2. L., consul 444 and censor 
443.—3. C., consul 423, fought unsuccessfully 
against, the’Volscians, and was in ‘consequence 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. —4. L., accused 
Mareus Celius Rufus, whom Cicero defended, 
57 Bes” isco : : 
Atrax. (“Arpa&: ’Arpdkioc). - 1. A town in’ 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, inhabited by the Per- 


‘ rheebi, so called from the mythical Atrax, son of 


Penéus and Bura, and father of Hippodamia and 


Cenis. , {It/ was famed for its green ‘marble, 
known. by the name of Atracium Marmor.— | 


2. A small river of Pelasgigtis in Thessaly, a 
tributary of the Peneus.J~ 5 i 
Arrepartss, a people in Gallia Belgica,in the 
modern Artois, which is. a corruption of their 
name.. In Cesar’s time (B.C. 57)’ they num- 
bered 15,000 warriors : their capital was Neme- 


where’ they dwelt in the upper valley of the 
Thames, Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 
ArrEus (Azpevg), son of Pelops-and' Hippo- 


Thyestes‘and Nicippe. Vid-Petors. He was 
first married to Cleola, by whom ‘he became the 
father of Plisthenes ;, then to Aérope, the widow 
of his son’Plisthenes, who was the mother of 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Anaxibia, either by 
Plisthenes or by Atreus (vid. Acamemnon) ; and 
lastly to Pelopia, the daughter of his -brother 
Thyestes. The tragic fate of the house of Tan- 
talus afforded ample materials to.'the- tragic 
poets of Greece, who relate the details in vari- 
ous ways. In consequence of the’ murder of 
their half-brother Chrysippus, Atreus and Thy- 
estes were obliged to take to flight ; they were 
hospitably received at Mycene; and) after the 
death of Eurystheus, Atreus became king of 
Mycene. Thyestes seduced Aérope, the wife 
of Atreus, and was, in consequence; banished by 
his' brother: from. his place of exile he sent 
Plisthenes, the son of Atreus; whom he: had 
brought up ‘as’ his own-child, in order to slay 
Atreus ; but Plisthenes fell by the hands ‘of 
Atreus, who did not know that,he was his own 
son. In order to take revenge, Atreus, pretend- 
ing to be reconciled to ‘Thyestes, recalled. him 
to Mycene, killed his two sons, and placed their 
flesh before their father at’ a banquet, who un- 
wittingly partook’of the horrid meal. « Thyestes 
fled with horror, and. the gods cursed Atreus 
and his ‘house. The kingdém of Atreus was 


Atreus to call back Thyestes.. Atreus, who 
Went out in search of him, came to King Thes- 
protus, and as he did not find him there, he mar- 
ried his third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thy- 
estes, whom Atreus ‘believed to be a daughter 
of Thesprotus. Pelopia was at the time with 
child by her own father. This child, #gisthus, 
afterward slew Atreus, because the latter had 
commanded him to slay hiscown father Thy- 
estes, Vid. Aictstuus. * The treasury of Atreus 
and his sons at. Mycenz, which is mentioned by 
Pausanias, is believed by some’ to exist still ; 
but the ruins which remain ‘are above ground, 
whereas Pausanias speaks of the building as 
under ground. } 
Arkia. Vad: Aprra. 

/Arrives. (’’ AtpetOnc), a descendant of Atreus, 
especially Agamemnon and Menelaus.~ — 

, AtRoPATENE (Atporatnvy), or Media Atropa- 
tia ’Arporaria or -o¢ Mydia), the northwestern 
part of Media, adjacent to Armenia, named after 
Attopates, a native of the country, who, having 
been made its governor by Alexander, founded 
there a kingdom, which long remained inde- 
pendent alike of thé ‘Seleucide, the Parthians, 
and the Romans, but was at last subdued by the 
Parthians. oe 

Arropites (’Arpondé77¢), a’ Persian satrap, 
fought at the battle of Gaugamela, B.C. 331, and 
after the deathof Darius was made satrap of 
Media by Alexander. - His daughter was mar- 


re 


| ried to Perdiccas in 324; and he received from 


his father-in-law, after Alexander’s death, the 
province of the Greater Media. In the north- 
'west of the country, called after him, Media 


| Atropaténe, he established an independent‘king- | 
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“damia; grandson of Tantalus, and brother .of : 


now visited by famine, /and the oracle advised , 


ATROPOS. 


dom, which continued to exist downto the time 
of the Emperor Augustus... ' folest 

Artrovos. Vid. Moire. * ee aa j 

Arras, T. Quinrivs, a Roman comic poet, died 
B.C. 78.’ His surdame Atta was given. him’ 
from a defect in his feet, to which circumstance 
Horace. probably alludes (Zp., ii: 1, 79). -His 
plays were'very popular, and were acted even 
in the time of Augustus. [The fragments of 
Atta, are collected by Bothe, Poet. Scenic. Lat., 
vol. V.,. Pv ii, .p, 97-102; ef. Weichert, Poet. 
Lat. Reliquie, p. 345.] t ‘ 

AttTacinus (’Atrayivoc), son of Phrynon, a 
Theban, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, B.C. 480. 
After the battle of Platee (479) the other 
Greeks required Attaginus to be delivered up 
to them, but he: made his escape. 

Aprkiia CArréAgca, "Artradedrye or -arhc).— 
1. A city’ of Lydia, formerly called Agroira 
CAypoerpa). —2: (Now Laara), a city on the 
coast of Pamphylia,-near the mouth of the Riv- 
er Catarrhactes, founded by Attalus II. Phila- 
delphus, and subdued by the Romans under P. 
Servilius Isauricus. - g 

,Avritus (“Attadoc)... 1. A Macedonian, uncle 
of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in B.C. 337. 
At the nuptials of his niece, Attalus offered an 
insult to Alexander, and, on the-accession-of the 
latter, was put to death by his order in’ Asia 
Minor, whither Philip had previously sent: him 
to.secure the Greek cities to hisy¢ause —2. Son 
of Andromenes the Stymphzan, and one of 
Alexander’s officers... After.the death of Alex- 
ander (B.C. 323), he served under Perdiccas, 
whose sister, Atalante, he had married; and 
after the death of Perdiccas (321), he joined Al- 


cetas, the brother of Perdiccas ; but their united. 


forces were defeated in Pisidia by Antigonus 
in 320.—3. Kings of Pergamus.—(I.) Son of, 
Attalus, a brother of Philetarus, succeeded his 
cousin, Eumenes [., and reigned B.C. 241-197. 
He took part with the Romians against Philip 


and. the Acheans., He was a wise .and just 


prince, and was distinguished by his patronage 


of literature.—(II.) Surnamed Philadelphus, sec- 


ond son of Attalus I.,. sueceeded his.brother Eu- 
menes I., and reigned 159-138. Like his father, 
he was an ally of the Romans, and he also en- 
couraged the arts and sciences.—(II.) Sur- 
named Philometor; son of Eumenes II., .and 
Stratonice, succeeded his uncle Attalus IT., and 
reigned 138-133. He is known to us chiefly for 
the extravagance of his conduct and the murder. 
of his relations and friends. In his will’he 
made the Romans his heirs ; but his kingdom 
was claimed by Aristonicus. Vid, ARISTONI- 
cus. —4. Roman emiperor of the West, was’ 
raised to the throne by‘Alaric, but was deposed 
by the latter, after a reign of one year. (A.D- 
409, 410), on account of his acting without Ala- 
ric’s advice.—5, A Stoic philosopher in the reign 
of Tiberius, was one of the teachers of the phi- 
losopher Seneca, who speaks‘ of him in the 
highest terms. - z foe 
Arrgeta, a town in Hispania Betica, of un- 
certain site. | - Mie ; < 
, Arruis or Artis (‘ArOc¢ or “Arric), daughter 
of Cranaus, from whom Attica was believed to 
have derived its name.’\The two birds into 
which Philomele and. her sister Procne were 
metamorphosed were likewise called Attis. 
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“to. Cecrops, who, according to. some- 


ATTICUS HERODES. 


Arrica (7’Arrexy, SC. yh), a division of Greece, | 


has..the form of a triangle, two sides ,of which 
are washed by the Aigean Sea, while the third 
is‘ separated from Beotia on.the north. by the 
mountains Citheren and Parnes. « Megaris, 
which bounds-it om the northwest, was formerly 
a part of Attica. In ancient times itywas called 


Acte and- Actice (‘Anry and ’Axkrexy), or the” 


“coastland” (vid. Acrr), from which the later 
form ‘Attica is said to have been derived ; but, 


according to traditions, it derived itsname from. 


Attis, the daughter of the mythical king: Cra- 
naus ; and it is not impossible that Att-ica may 
contain the root Att or Ath, which we find in 
Atths and Athene... Attica is divided: by many 
ancient writers into three districts. 1. The 
Highlands (4 dvaxpia, also, dpewwy "ArriKn), the 
northeast of the country, containing the’ range 


of Parnes and extending-south tothe Promon-. 


tory Cynosura; the only level part of this dis- 
trict was the small plain, of Marathon opening 
to the sea. 2. The Plain’(. medide, 76 mediov), 
the northwest of the country, included both the 
plain round Athens and the plain round Eleusis, 
and extended south to the Promontory Zoster. 
3. The Sea-coast District (7 mapaxia), the south- 
ern part of the country, terminating in the Prom- 
ontory Sunium. Besides these three divisions 
we also read of a.fourth, The Midland District 
(Heooyara), still.called Mesogia, an undulatin 

plain in the middle of the country, bounded by 
Mount Pentelicus.on the north, Mount Hymet- 
tus onthe west, and the sea on the east. . The 


soil of Attica is not very fertile: the greater 


part of itis not adapted for growing corn ; but it 
produces olives, figs, and grapes, especially the 
two former, in great perfection: -The country 
is-dry ; the chief river is the Cephisus, which 
rises in Parnes and flows through the Athenian 
plain. The abundance of wild flowers in’ the 
country made the honey of Mount‘ Hymettus 


‘very celebrated in antiquity. Excellent marble 


- 


was obtained from the quarries of Pentelicus, - 


northeast of Athens, and a considerable supply 


of silver from the mines of Laurium, near Su- 
nium. .The area of Attica, including the island’ 
‘of Salamis; which belonged to it, contained be- 


tween seven hundred and eight hundred square 


‘miles ; and, its. population in its flourishing pe- 


riod was probably:about five hundred thousand, 
of which nearly four fifths were slaves. Attica 
is said to have been originally inhabited by Pe- 
lasgians. Its most ancient political ‘division 
was into twelve independent states, attributed 
legends, 
came from Egypt. Subsequently Ion, the grand- 
son of Hellen, divided the people into four tribes; 
Geleontes, Hopletes, Argades, and Aigicores; and 
Theseus, who united the twelve independent 
States of Attica into. one political body, and 


made Athens the capital, again divided the na- 


tion: into three classes, the Eupatride, Geomori, 
and Demiurgi.. Clisthenés (B.C. 510) abolished 
the old tribes and créated ten new ones, accord- 
ing to a: geographical division: these tribes 
were subdivided into one hundred and seventy- 
four demi or townships, (For details,vid. Dice. 
of Ant., art. Tripus.) : 


Arricus Hurdépus, Tinirius Cravpivs,acel- 


ebrated Greek rhetorician, born about A.D. 104, 
at Marathon in Attica. He taught rhetoric both 


¢ ATTICUS. 


at’ Athens and at Rome; and his ‘school was 
frequented by the most distinguished men of 
the age. The future emperors M. ‘Aurelius and. 
L. Verus were ‘among his pupils, and’ Antoni- 
nus. Pius raised him to the consulship in 143: 
He possessed immense wealth, a great part of 
which he spent in-embellishing Athens. . He 


‘died at the age. of seventy-six, in 180... He 


wrote- numerous works; none of which have 
come down to us, with the exception of an ora- 
tion, entitled epi zodcreiag, the; genuineness of 
which, however, is very doubtful.: It.is printed 
in the collections of the Greek orators, and by 
Fiorillo, in Herodis. Attici gue, supersunt, Lips. 
180k, 4 5 pat Beet 
Atticus, T. Pompontus, a Roman eques, born 
at‘Rome B.C. 109. -His proper name, after his 
adoption by Q. Cecilius, the brother of his moth- 
er, was Q. Cecilius Pomponianus Atticus. His 
surname, ‘Atticus, was pebes him on account 
of his long residence in Athens and his intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek language and lit- 
erature. He was educated along with L. Tor- 
quatus, the younger.C. Marius, and M. Cicero. 
Soon ‘after the breaking out of the civil war be- 
tween Marius and Sulla, he resolved to take no 
part in the contest, and accordingly removed to 
Athens. During the remainder of his life he 


| kept.aloof from all.political affairs, and thus 
lived-on the-most intimate-terms with the.most |. 


distinguished men ofvall parties... He was equal- 
ly the friend of Cesar and Pompey, of Brutus 
and Cassius, of Antony and. Augustus ;~ but his 
most intimate friend was Cicero, whose cor- 
respondence with him, beginning in 68 and con- 
tinued down to Cicero’s' death, is one of: the 


most yaluable remains. ‘of antiquity. He pur- 


ehased an estate at Buthrotum in Epirus,’ in 
which place;'as well as at’ Athens. and Rome, 
he spent the greater part of his time, engaged 
in literary pursuits and commercial undertak- 
ings. He died in 32, at the age of 77, of volan- 
tary starvation, when he found that he was at- 


tacked by.an incurable illness. His wife Pilia, 


to whom he-was married in-56,when he. was fifty- 
three years of age, bore him only one child, a 


daughter, Pomponia or Cacilia, whom Cicero | 


sometimes calls Attica and Atticulas, She was 


“married in the life-timerof her ‘father to M. Vip- 


sanius- Agrippa. The sister of Atticus, Pom- 
ponia, was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator. The.life of Atticus by\Cornelius 


‘Nepos is to be. regarded rather ‘as a panegyric 


upon an intimate friend, than, strictly speaking, 
a biography. In philosophy Atticus belonged 
to the Epicurean sect. He was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole circle of Greek and 
Roman literature, 
tertained of his, taste ‘and critical acumen, that 


‘many of his. friends, especially Cicero, were ac- 


customed to send-him. their works for revision 


- and correction. None of his own writings have 


come down tous. . ‘ 

Arrita CAtravac or ’Arridac, German Etzel, 
Hungarian E¢héle), king of the Huns, attained 
in A.D. 434, with his brother Bleda (in'German 
Blédel), to-the sovereignty of all the northern 
tribes between the frontier of Gaul and the fron- 
tier of Ohina, and to the command of an army 
of at least five hundred, thousand barbarians. 


_ He gradually concentrated upon himself the 


So high an opinion was en-” 


AUGHETE: 


awe and fear of the whole ancient world, which 
ultimately expressed. itself by affixing to his 
name the well-known epithet’ of « the Scourge | 
of God.” His career divides itself into two 
parts. . The first (A.D; 445-450) consists ofthe’ 
ravage of the astern empire between the Eux- 
ine and the Adriatic and the negotiations with 
Theodosius I., which followed upon it. They 
were ended by a treaty, which ceded to Attila a 
large territory southof the Danube and an an- 
nual tribute: The second part of his,careerwas . 
the invasion of the Westérn empire (450-452). ° 
He crossed’ the-Rhine at Strassburg, but was 
defeated at Chalons by Aétius, and Theodoric,’ 
king of the Visigoths, in 451. He then cross- 
ed the Alps, and took Aquileia in 452, ‘after a 
siege of three months, but: he. did not attack , 
Rome, in consequence, it is said, of his-inter- 
view with Pope Leo the Great.- He recrossed 
the Alps toward the end of the year,,and died 
in 453, on the night of his marriage with a beau- 
tiful girl, variously named Hilda, Idico, Myeolth, 
by the bursting of a blood-vessel. In person 
Attila was, like the Mongolian race in general, a 
short, thick-set man, of stately gait,'with a large 
head, dark complexion, flatnose, thin beard, and ~ 
bald with the exception of a few. white hairs, his 
eyes small, but of great brilliancy and.quickness. 

Attitius. ~ Vid. Atitius.~ 

Artivs. Vid. Acctus..: 

Avrivs or Artus Navius. ' Vid. Navius. 
Arvius Tuttivs. Vid. Tuinrws. ¢ 
[ATtus Cuausus. . Vid. Apprus Ciauntus.] 
Artria (‘Atovpia), Vid. Assyria. 

Astrus: (now Adour); a river in Aquitania, 
rises in the Pyrenees; and flows through the ter-: 
ritory of the Tarbelli into the ocean. 

' Aryunius (Argiuviog or *ATvuvoc). 1. Son-of 
Jupiter (Zeus) and ‘Gassiopéa, a beautiful-boy, 

~beloved by Sarpedon.- Others call him son of , 
Phenix.—[2..Son of the Lycian king Amiso- 
darus,. came -as an ally ofthe Trojans to the 
war, was-slain by Nestor.] Bed 

Artys, Attys, ATres, Aris, or Arrin (“ATu¢, 
*Arroc, *Atrnc, “Artic, or "Arriv). 1. Son of 
Nana, anda beautiful shephérd.of the Phrygian 
town Celene. He was beloved by: Cybele, but 

| as he proved unfaithful. to her, he was thrown 
by her into a.state of madness, in which:he un- 
mannedhimself.. Cybelethereupon changed him ° 
into a fir-tree, which henceforth be¢ame sacred 

‘to her, and she commanded that, in future, her 

| priests should be eunuchs. Such is the account 
in Ovid-(Fast., iv.; 221), but his story is related 
differently by other writers. Atys was worship- 
ped inthe temples of Cybele in comimon with 
this goddess. ‘His worship appears to have been 
introduced into Greece at a comparatively late 
petiod. .It is’probable that the mythus of Atys 
represents the twofold character of nature, the 
male and female concentrated in one.—2. Son 
of Manes,-king of the Mzonians, from whose 
son Lydus, his son and, successor, the Meoni- 

r ans were afterward called Lydians.—3. A Latin 
chief, son of Alba, and father“of Capys, from. 
whom the Atia Gens derived its origin, and 
from whom. Augustus was believed to be de- 
scended on his mother’s side.—4, Son of Cree- 
sus, slain by ADRaSTUS, *- os : 

[Aucustra (Adydraz), a Scythian people at 
the sources of the Hypanis (now Bog).] é 


_, AUFIDENA’ ° 


Avripina (Aufidénas, -atis/ now Alfidena), a 
town in Samnium, on the River Sagrus. ; 
|. Acriptus. 1. Cx., a.Jearneéd historian, cele- 
brated by Citero for the equanimity with which 
he bore blindness, was questor B.O- 119, tribu- 
nus plebis 114, and finally praetor 108.—2. T., a 
jarist, questor B.C.86, and afterward propreetor 
in Asia:-—3) Bxssus.’ -Vid./Bassus.—4. Lurco. 
Vid Larco.—s. Orestes. Vid. Orestes: , 

Auripos (now Ofanto), the -principal river of 
Apulia, rises in the Apennines, in the territory 


of the Hirpini. in Samnium) flows at first with |. 


a rapid current (hence violens and acer, Hor., 

 Carm., iti., 30,10;.Sat., i. 1, 58), and then more 
slowly (siagna\Aufida, Sil. Ital., x., 171) into the 
Adriatic. Venusia, the birth-place of Horace, 
Wwas.on the Aufidus. ,) ~~’ 

Avexrus... Vid. AcBarus. 
~ Auger Aucia (Abyy or Adyefa), daughter of 
AletiS and Newra, was a priestess of Athena 
(Minerva), and mother by Hercules of TeLupuus. 
She afterward married Teuthras, king of the 
Mysians.- ) 

Ayeias or Auctas (Avyéac or Adbyetac), son 
of Phorbas or Helios (the.Sun), and king of the 
Epéans.in Elis. “Hé hada herd of three thou- 
sand oxen, whose stalls ‘had not been cleansed 
for thirty years. It was one’ of the labors im- 
posed upon Hercules by. Eurystheus to cleanse 
these stalls in one day. As a-reward the hero 
was to receive the:tenth part of the oxen; but 
when he had aecomplished his task by leading 
the rivers Alpheus and Reneus through: the sta- 
bles, Augeas refused to keep his promise. ‘Her- 
cules thereupon -killed, him’and his sons, with 
the exception of Phyleus, who was. placed on 
the throne of his father. * Another tradition, rep- 
resents Augeas:as dying a natural death at an 
advanced age, and as evsiving heroic honors 
from’ Oxylus. d opts 0 Fey 

)[Avemas (Abyéac), a Grecian comie, poet of 

. the middle comedy at. Athens: of his plays 
only a few titles remain: For:the Cyclic,poet 
whose name is sometimes thus given, vid. Act- 
As.] = F i . Y 

[Avcia (Avyeiag), name of two cities men- 
tioned in the Jliad; one was in’ Laconia, the 
other in Locris.] Vicia rn 

AUGILA (tad, AbjiAa: NOW Aujilah), an’ oasis 
in the Great Desert of Africa, about three and | 
a half degrees south of Cyrene, and ten days? 
journey west of the Oasis of Ammon, abound-. 
ing in date palms, to gather the*fruit of which 
a tribe of the Nasamones, called Augile (Ad- 
yiAav)y resorted to the Oasis, which at other 
times, was- uninhabited. ei 

Avevrinus, Genucius.. 1. T., consul B.C. 
451, and a‘ member of the first decemvirate in, 
the same year.—2. M:, brother of the preceding, 
consul 445. BIR AGA 

Avucurinus, Minuctus. “1. M., ‘consul B.C. 

497 and 491. He took an active part in the de:. 
fence of Coriolanus, who was brought ‘to trial 
in'491, but was unable to obtain. his ‘acquittal. 
—2.L, consul. 458, carriéd.on war against the 
4fquians, and was surrounded by the enemy on 
Mount Algidus, but was delivered by the dicta- 
tor Cincinnatus.—3. L:, was: appointed ‘prefect 
of the corn-market (prefectus annoney 439, as 


| AUGUSTINUS. ~~ 
of Sp. Melius in this year was appeased by Au- 
gurinus, who. is said to have gone over to the 
plebs: from the ‘patricians, and to have been 


| chosen’ by the tribunes.one of their bodys Au-> 


gurinus lowered the price of corn inthree mark- 
et days, fixing as the thaximum an.as for a mo- 
dius. _ The people, in their gratitude, presented 
hint with an ox having its horns gilt,and erect- 
ed a, statue to his.honor outside the Porta 'Tri- 
gemina, for:which every body’ subscribed an 
ounce-of brass, ; pe Pe ee 
Aueusra, the name of several towns founded 
or colonized :by Augustus. 1, A.. Asririca. 
Vid. Asturns:—2. A. Emerita (né6w Merida), in 
Lusitania,*on the Anas (now Guadiana), éolo~ 
nized by Augustus with the veterans (emeriti) 
of the fifth and tenth legions, was ‘a place of 
considerable importance.—3. A, Firma. "Vid. 
Astici1.—4. A. Prarorya (now Aosta [contract- 
ed from Augusta}), a town of the Salassi in Up- 
per Italy, at the foot of the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, colonized by Augustus with -soldiers of 
the pretorian cohorts. ‘The modern town still 
contains many Roman remains, the most im- 
portant of which are the town gates and a’ tri- 
umphal arch.—5. A. Rauvracorum (now Augst), 
the capital of the Rauraci, colonized by Munatius 
Plancus under Augustus, was on the left of the 


Rhine near the modern Basle; the ruins of a Ro-, 
| man amphitheatrte-are still to be seen.—6. A. Su- 


ESsoNUM (NOW. Soissons), the Gapital of the Sues- 
sonesin Gallia Belgica, probably the Noviodi- 
num of Cesar.—7, A. 'Taurinorum (now Turin), 


| more anciently called Tdurasia, the capital of 


the Tautini on the Po,’was an important town 
in the time of Hannibal, and-was colonized by 
Augustus.—8, A. Trevirorum. ‘Vid. Trevirt. 
—9. Tricastinorum (now Aouste), 
of the Tricastini in Gallia Narbonensis:—10. A, 
VinvELIcoRUM (now Augsburg), capital of Vin- 
delicia or Retia Secunda’ on thé Lieus (now 
Lech), colonized by “Drusus~ under Augustus, 
after the conquest of Reetia, about B,C..14.° »- 

Aveustinus, AuRELIvS, usually called. Sr. 
Aveustine, the most illustrious of the Latih 
fathers, was born A.D. 354, at Tagaste, an ih- 
land town in Numidia. His mother was-a sin- 
cere Christian;-who exerted herself in training 
up her son in the practice of piety, but fora long 
time without effect. He studied rhetoric at 


Carthage, where He embraced the Manichean , 


heresy, to which he adhered for nine years. 
He afterward became a teacher of rhetoric at 
Carthage, but in 383 he went to Italy, and in 
Milan was led by the. preaching and Conversa- 
tion of Ambrose to abandon his’Manichean er- 
‘rors and embrace Christianity. - He was) bap- 
tized by Ambrose in.387, and then returned to 
Africa, where he passed the next three ‘years 


{in seclusion, devoting himself to religious ex- 


ercises. ‘In 391 he was ordained a priest by 
‘Valerius, then bishop of Hippo, and in 395 he 
was consecrated bishop of Hippo. His history, 
from the time of his elevation to thé see of Hip- 
po, 1s so closely implicated with the Donatistic 
and Pelagian controversy, that it would be im- 
practicable to pursue its details within our lim- 
its. He died at Hippo in 430, when the city 
was besieged by the Vandals. 


the people were suffering from grievous famine. 
The ferment occasioned by the assassination’ 
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‘works the two most interesting are, 1. His Con- 
fessions, in thirteen books, written in 397, con- 


* 


the capital 


Of his numerous * 
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taining an account of his early life. 2. De. Civi- 
tate Dei, in twenty-two books, commenced about 


413, and not finished before 426. , The first ten | 


books contain. a refutation of the various sys- 
tems of false religion, the last twelve present a 
systematic view of the true religion. The best 
edition, of the.collected works of Augustine is 
the Benedictine, 1f vols. fol., Paris, 1679-1700: 
[this valuable edition was reprinted at Paris, in 
LY vols:, imperial Svo, 1836-39.] : 

Auvcustozona (now Troyes), afterward called 
Tricassa@, the capital of the Tricasii or Tricas- 
ses in Gallia Lugdunensis. 


Aveustoptnum. Vid. Breracre. 
AvcustonemEtuM. Vid. ARVERNI. ‘ 
Aveustoritum. Vid. Lemovicess. 


Avaustiius, Romiuus, last Roman emperor 
of the West, was placed upon the throne by his 
father Orestes, (A.D.475), after the latter had 
deposed the Emperor Julius Nepos. In 476 Ores- 
tes was defeated by Qdoacer and put to death : 
Romulus Augustulus. was allowed to live, but 
was deprived of the sovereignty. ° 

Aveustus, the first Roman emperor, was born 
on the 23d of September, B.C. 63, and was the 
son of C. Octavius by Atia, a daughter of Ju- 
\lia, the sister of C. Julius Cesar. His original 
name was C. O¢tavius, and, after. his adoption 
by his great-uncle, C. Julius Casar Octavianus, 
but for the sake of brevity we. shall call him 
Augustus, though this was only a title given 
him by the’ sénate and the people in B.C. 27, to 
express their veneration for him. Augustus 
lost his father at four years of age,.but his edu- 
cation was conducted with great care by his 
grandmother Julia, and by his mother and step- 
father, L: Marcius Philippus, whom his- mother 
married soon after his father’s death. C. Julius 
Cesar, who: had no male issue, also watched 
over his education with solicitude. He joined 
his uncle in Spain in 45, in the campaign against 
' the sons of Pompey, and in the course of the 
same year was sent by Cesar to Apollonia in 
Illyricum, where’ some legions were stationed, 
that he might acquire a more thorough practical 
training in military affairs, and, at the same time, 
prosecute his studies. He was at Apollonia 
when the news reached him of his uncle’s mur- 
der at Rome in March, 44, and he forthwith set 
out for Italy, accompanied by Agrippa and a few 
other friends. On landing near-Brundisium at 
the beginning of April, he heard that Cesar had 
adopted him in his testament and made him his 
heir. He now assumed the name of Cesar, 
and was so saluted by the troops.’ On reaching 
Rome about the beginning of May, he demanded 
nothing but the private property which Cesar 
had left him, but declared-that he was resolved 
to avenge the murder of his benefactor. The 
state of parties at Rome was most perplexing,; 
and one can not but admire the extraordinary 
tact and prudence which Augustus displayed, 
and the skill with which a youth of scarcely 
twenty contrived to blind the most experienced 
statesmen in Rome, and eventually to carry all 
his designs into effect. Augustus'had to con- 
tend against the republican, party as well as 
against Antony ; for the latter foresaw that Au- 
gustus would stand in the way of his views, and. 
had therefore attempted, though without suc- 
cess, to prevent Augustus from accepting the 
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inheritance which his uncle had left him. Au-, 
gustus, therefore, resolved to crush Antony first, 
as the more dangerous of his two enemies, and 
accordingly made overtures to the republican 
party. These were so well received, especially 
when twovlegions went over to him; that the 
senate conferred upon him the title of pretor, 
and sent him,' with the two consuls of the year, 
C. Vibius Pansa‘and A. Hirtius, to attack An- 
tony, who was besieging D. Brutus in Mutina. 
Antony was defeated and obliged to fly across’ 
the Alps; and the death of the two consuls 
gave Augustus the command of all their troops. 
The senate now became alarmed, and determ- ° 
ined to prevent Augustus from ‘acquiring fur- 
ther power. But he soon showed that he did 
not intend to become the senate’s servant. Sup- ~ 
ported by his troops, he marched upon Rome and 
demanded the consulship, which the terrified. 
senate was obliged to give him. He was elect- 
ed to the office along with Q. Pedius, and the. 
murderers of the dictator were outlawed. He 


‘|now marched into the north of Italy, profess- 


edly against Antony, who had been joined by 
Lepidus, and who was descending from the Alps. 
along with the latter at the head-of seventeen 
legions. Augustus and Antony now became 
reconciled ; and it.was agreed that the empire 
should be divided between Augustus, Antony, 
and Lepidus; under the title of triwmviri rez 
publice constituende, and that this arrangement 
should last for the next five years.. They pub- 
lished a proscriptio, or list of all their enemies, 
whose lives were to be sacrificed and their 
property confiscated : upward of two thousand 
equites and three hundred. senators were put to 
death, among whom was Cicero. ‘Soon after- 
ward Augustus and Antony. crossed over to 
Greece, and defeated Brutus and Cassius at the 
decisive battle of Philippi in 42, by which the | 
hopes of the republican party were ruined. The 
triumvirs thereupon made a new division of the 
provinces. Lepidus obtained Africa, and Au- 
gustus returned to Italy to reward his veterans 
with the lands he had promised them. Here a 
new war awaited him (41), excited by Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony. She was supported by L. 
Antonius, the consul and brother of the trium- 
vir, who threw himself into the fortified town 
of Perusia, which Augustus succeeded in taking 
in 40. Antony now made preparations for war, 
but the opportune death of Fulvia led to a rec-: 
onciliation between the triumvirs, who con- 
cluded.a peace at Brundisium. A new division ' 
of the provinces was again made: Augustus 
obtained all the parts of the empire west of the 
town of Scodra in Illyricum, and Antony the 
eastern provinces, while Italy was to belong to— 
them incommon. Antony married Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus, in order to cement their al- 
liance. In 39 Augustus concluded a peace with 
Sextus Pompey, whose fleet gave himthe com- 
mand of the sea, and enabled him to prevent 
corn from reaching Rome. But this peace was 
only-transitory. ‘As long as Pompey was inde- 
pendent, Augustus could not hope to obtain the 
dominion of the West, and he therefore eagerly 
availed himself of the pretext that Pompey al- 
lowed piracy to go on in the Mediterranean for 
the purpose of declaring war against him. In 
36 the contest came to-a final issue. The fleet 
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of Augustus, under the command of Marcus 
Agrippa, gained a decisive victory over that of 
Pompey, who abandoned Sicily and fled to Asia. 
Lepidus, who had landed in Sicily to support Au- 
gustus, was impatient of the subordinate part 
which he had hitherto played, and claimed the 
island for himself; but he was easily subdued 
by Augustus, ‘stripped of-his power, ‘and sent to 
Rome, where he resided for the remainder of 
his life, being allowed to retain the dignity of 
pontifex maximus. In 35 and 34 Augustus was 
engaged in war with the Illyrians and Dalma- 
tians.' Meantime, Antony had. repudiated 


tavia, and had alienated the minds of the Ro-: 


man people by his arbitrary and-arrogant pro- 
ceedings in the East. _Augustus found that the 
Romans were quite prepared to desert his rival, 
and accordingly, in 32, the senate declared war 
against Cleopatra, for Antony was looked upon 
only as her infatuated slave. The remainder 
of the year was occupied by preparations for 
war on both sides. In the spring of 31, Au- 
gustus passed over to Epirus, and in Septem- 
ber in the same year his: fleet gained a bril- 
liant victory over Antony’s near the promontory 
of Actium in-Acarnania, In the following year 
(30) Augustus sailed to Egypt... Antony and 
Cleopatra, who had escaped in safety from Ac- 
tium, put an end to their lives to avoid falling 
into the hands of the conqueror; and Augustus 
now-became the undisputed master of the Ro- 


~ man world. He.returned to Rome in 29, and 


after restoring order in all parts of the govern- 
ment, he proposed in the,senate’to lay down his 
powers, but pretended to be prevailed upon to 
remain at the head of affairs for ten years long- 
er. This plan was afterward repeated several 
times, and he apparently allowed himself to be 


always persuaded to retain his power either for |, 
* ten or five years more. He declined all honors 


and distinctions which Were calculated to’ re- 
mind the Romans of kingly power; but he ac- 
cepted.in 33 the imperium proconsulare and the 
tribunitia potestas for life, by which his inviola- 
bility was legally established, while by the impe- 
rium proconhsulare he became the highest au- 
thority im-all the Roman provinces. On the 
death of Lepidus in 12 he beeame pontifex max- 
imus ; but, though he had thus united in his own 
person all the great offices of state, yet he was 
too prudent to show to the Romans: by any dis- 
play of authority that he was the sole master. 
He had no ministers, in our sense of the word ; 
but on ‘state matters, which he did not choose 


to be. discussed in public, he consulted his per- | 


sonal friends, C. Cilnius Mecenas, M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus, and 
Asinius Pollio. The people retained their re- 
publican privileges, though they were. mere 
forms: they still'met in. their assemblies, and 
elected consuls and other magistrates, but only 
such persons were elected as had been propos- 
ed or recommended by the’ emperor. ‘The al- 
most uninterrupted festivities, games, distribu- 
tions of corn,.and the like, made the people for- 
get the substance of their republican freedom, 
and obey contentedly their new ruler. ‘The 
wars of Augustus were not aggressive; but were 
chiefly undertaken to protect the frontiers of 


the Roman dominions. Most of them were car- 


ried on by his relations and friends, but he con- 
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{ducted some of them in person. “Thus, in 27; 
lhe attacked the warlike Cantabri, and Astures 
in Spain, whose subjugation, however, was not 
completed till 19, by Agrippa. In 21 Augustus 
travelled through Sicily and Greece, anid spent 
the winter’ following at Samos.- Next year 
(20) he went to Syria, where he received from 
Phraates, the Parthian monarch, the standards 
and prisoners which had been taken from Cras- 
sus and Antony. In 16 the Romans.suffered a 
defeatron the Lower Rhine: by some German 
tribes ; whereupon Augustus went himself to 
Gaul, and spent four years there, to regulate 
the government of that province, and to make 
‘the necessary preparations for defending it 
against the Germans, In 9 he again went to 
Gaul, where he received German ambassadors, 
who sued for peace; and. from this time for- 
ward, he does not appear to have again taken 
any active part in the wars that were carried 
on. Those in Germany were the most, formid- 
able, and lasted longer than the reign of Augus- 
tus. He died at Nola, on the 29th of August, 
A.D. 14, at the age of seventy-six. Augustus 
was first married, though only nominally, to 
Clodia, a daughter of,Clodius and Fulvia. His 
second wife, Scribonia, bore him his only daugh- 
ter, Julia. His third wife:-was Livia Drusilla, 
the wife of Tiberius Nero. Augustus had at 
‘first fixed on M. Marcellus as his successor, the 
son of his sister Octavia, who was married to 
his daughter Julia. After his death Julia was 
married to Agrippa, and her two sons, Caius 
and Lucius: Cesar, were now destined by Au- 
gustus.as his successors. On the death of these 
two youths, Augustus was persuaded to adopt 
Tiberius, the-son of Livia, and to make him his 
colleague and successor. Vzd. Tinrrtvs. 
Auvrerci, a powerful Gallic people dwelling 
between the Sequana (now Seine). and the Liger 
(now Loire), were divided into three great tribes. 
1. A. Epurovicrs, néar the coast, on the left 
bank of the Seine, in the modern Normandy : 
their capital-was Mediolanum, afterward called 
Eburovices (now vreux).—2. A: Crnomant, 
southwest of the preceding, near the’*Liger ; 
their capital was Subdinnum (now-le Mans). At. 
an early period some of the Cenomani crossed 
the Alps and settled in Upperdtaly.—3. A: Bran- 
Novicrs, east of the Cenomani, near the Acdui, 
whose clients they were. The Diablintes men- 
tioned by Cesar are said by Ptolemy to have 
been likewise a branch ofthe Aulerci. 
[Auestes, a Tyrrhenian, an ally of Auneas, 
slain by Messapus. } #3 
Auuis (AvAic), a harbor in Beeotia, on the Eu- 
ripus, where the Greek fleet assembled before 
sailing against Troy: it had a temple of Arte- 
mis (Diana). ; . r F 
Avion (AdAév: Addwvirnc). 1. A district 
and town on the borders of Elis and Messenia, 
with a temple of A°sculapius, who hénce had 
the surname Aulonius.—2. A town in Chalcid- 
ice. in Macedonia, on the Strymonic Gulf.—3. - 
Now Melone), a fertile valley near Tarentum, 
elebrated for its wine (amicus Aulon fertili 
Baccho ; Hor., Carm., ii., 6, 18.) —[4. Reerus 
(AvAdy 6 BactaArKéc), a Valley of Syria, not far 
| from Damascus.—5. The valley of the Jordan, 
extending from the Sea of Galilee, and includ- 
\ing the Dead Sea: the southern part of it 
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is the fertile plain of Jericho.—6. Cilicius, the 
_ Strait between Cyprus and the coast of Cilicia.] 

{Avtus Gets. y Vid. Gutxtius.] . 

AvRANITIS (Adpavitic: now Hauran), a dis- 
trict south of Damascus and east of Iturea and 
Batanea, on the eastern sidé ofthe Jordan, be- 
longing either to Palestine or to Arabia. - 

Avria /Cunrsonisus (7 Xpvoy Xepo6vyooc), 
the name given by the late geographers to the 
Malay Peninsula, (or, as others maintain, to the 
southern part of Pegu.] They also mention an 
Aurea Regio beyond the Ganges, which is sup- 
pesed to be the country round Ava. - : 

AvuRx&Lia, the wife of C. Julius Cesar, by who 
she became.the mother of C. Julius Cesar, the 
dictator, and of two daughters. She carefully 
watched, over the education of her children, and 
always took~a lively interest in the success of 
her,son. She died in B.C. 54, while Cesar was 
in Gaul. ‘ 

Avur®LiA Guns, plebeian, of which the most 
important members are given under their family 
names, Cotra, Orestes, and Scaurvs. 

AvRELIA OreEsTIL1A, a beautiful but profligate 
‘woman, whom Catiline married. As Aurelia at 
first objected to marry him because he had a 
grown-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is 
said to have killed his own offspring in order to 
remove this impediment to their union. 

AURELIA he great coast road from Rome 
to Transalpine Gaul, at first extended no further 
than Pise, but was afterward continued along 
the coast to Genua and Forum Juli in Gaul. : 

Aureviani.. Vid. Grnasum. 

‘AurmLIANUS, Roman emperor, A.D. 2'70=275, 
was born about A.D. 212, at Sirmium, in Pan- 
nonia. He entered the army as a common sol- 
dier, and by-his extraordinary bravery was rais- 
‘ed to offices of trust and honor by Valerian and 
Claudius II. .On the death of the latter, he was 
elected emperorby the legions at Sirmium. His 
reign presents a succession of brilliant exploits, 
which restored for a while their ancient lustre 
to the arms of Rome. He: first defeated the 
Goths and Vandals, who had crossed the Dan- 
ube, and were*ravaging Pannonia.. He next 
gained a great. victory over the Alemanni and 
other German tribes ; but they succeeded, not- 
withstanding, in’crossing the Alps. ‘Near Pla- 
centia they defeated the Romans, but were 
eventually overcome by Aurelian in two deci- 
sive engagements in Umbria. After crushing 
a formidable conspiracy at Rome, Aurelian next 
turned his arms against Zenobia, queen of Pal- 
myra, whom he defeated, took prisoner, and 
carried with him to Rome. Vid. Zenosia. On 
his return he marched to Alexandrea and put 
Firmus to death, who had assumed the title of 
emperor. He then proceeded to the West, 
where Gaul, Britain, and Spain were still in the 
hands‘of Tetricus, who had been declared em- 
peror a short time before the death of Gallienus. 
Tetrieus surtendered to Aurelian in a battle 
fought near Chalons. Vid. Terricus. The em- 
peror now devoted his attention to domestic im- 
provements and reforms. Many works of public 
utility were commenced > the most important 
of all was the erection of a new line of strongly 
fortified walls, embracing a much more ample 
circuit than the old ones, which had long since 
fallen into ruin; but this vast plan was not 
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completed until the reign of Probus. After a | 


short residence in the city, Aurelian visited the 
provinces ‘on the Danube. He now entirely 


| abandoned Dacia, which had been first con-— 
quered by Trajan, and made the southern bank | 


of the Danube; as in the time of Augustus, the 
boundary of the empire.. A large force was now 
collectedin Thrace in preparation for an expe- 
dition against the Persians ; but while the em= 
peror was on the march between Heraclea and 
Byzantium, he was killed by some of his officers. 
ee had been induced to conspire against him 

a certain Mnestheus, the freedman of the 
}emperor and his private secretary; who-had be- 
trayed his trust, and, fearful of punishment, had, 
by means of forged documents, organized the 
conspiracy. 

AURELIANus, Caius or Caztivs,.a very cel- 
ebrated Latin physician, was a mative of Nu- 
midia, and probably lived in the fourth century 
after Christ. Of his writings we possess three 
books On Acute Diseuses, “«Celerum Passionum” 
(or * De Morbis Acutis’”), and five books On 
Chrome Diseases, “'Tardarum Passionum”’ (or 
“De Morbis Chronicis”). Edited by Amman, 
Amstel., 1709. oi . 

Avretivs Antoninus, M., Roman emperor, 
A.D. 161-180, commonly called “the philoso- 
pher,” was born at Rome on the 20th of April, 
A.D. 121. He was adopted by Antoninus Pius 
immediately after the latter had been himself 
adopted by Hadrian, received the title of Cesar, 
and ‘married ‘Faustina, the daughter of Pius 
(138). On the death of the latter in 161, he 


succeeded to the’throne, but he admitted to an_ 


equal share: of the sovereign power L. Ceionius 
Commodus, who-had ‘been adopted by Pius_at 
‘the same time as Marcus himself. ‘The two 
emperors henceforward bore respéctively the 
names_of M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. Aure- 
lius Verus., Soon after their accession Verus. 
was dispatched to the East,-and for four years 
(A.D. 162-165) carried on war with great suc- 
cess against Vologeses III., king~ of Parthia, 
over whom his. lieutenants, especially Avidius 
Cassius, gained many victories. At the con- 
clusion of the war both empetors triumphed, 


and assumed the titles of Armeniacus, Parthicus 


Maximus, and Medicus. 
threatened by the numerous tribes dwelling 
along the northern limits of the empire, from 
the sources of the Danube to the Illyrian border. 
Both emperors set out to encounter the foe ; 
and the contest with the northern nations was 
continued with varying success during the 
whole life of M. Aurelius, whose head-quarters 
were generally fixed in Pannonia. After the 
death of Verus in 169, Aurelius prosecuted the 
war against the Marcomanni with great suc- 
cess, and in consequence of his victories over 
them, he assumed in 172 the title of Germani- 
cus, which he also conferred upon his son Cotn- 
modus. In 174 he gained a decisive victory 
over the Quadi, mainly through a violent storm, , 
which threw the barbarians into confusion. 


This storm is said to have been owing to the _ 


prayers of a legion chiefly composed of Chris- 
tians. It has given rise to a famous contro- 
-versy among the historians of Christianity upon 
what is commonly termed the Miracle of the 


Thundering Legion. The Marcomanni and the 
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other northern barbarians concluded a- peace 
with Aurelius in 175, who forthwith set out. for 
the East, where Avidius- Cassius, urged on by 
Faustina, ‘the unworthy wife of Aurelius, had 
risen in, i ae and proclaimed himself em- 
peror. But 
Cassius had been slain by his own officers. On 
“his arrival in the East, Aurelius acted with the 
hacia clemency ; none of the accomplices of 
assius were put to death ; and to establish 
perfect confidence in all, he ordered the papers 
of Cassius to be destroyed without suffering 
them to be read. ‘During this expedition, Faus- 
tina, who had accompanied her husband, died, 
according to some, by: her own hands. “Aure- 
lius returned to Rome toward the end of 176; 
but in 178 he set out again for Germany, where 
the Marcomanni and their confederates had 
again renewed the war. He gained several 
victories over them, but died, in the middle of 
the war, on March 17th, 180, in Pannonia, either 
at Vindobona (now Vienna) or at Sirmium, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age and twentieth of 
his reign. The leading feature in the charac- 
ter of M. Aurelius was his devotion to philoso- 
phy and literature. When only twelve years 
old, he adopted the dress and practiced the aus- 
terities of the Stoics, and he continued through- 
out his life a warm adherent and a bright orna- 
ment of the Stoic philosophy. We still possess 
a work by M.:Aurelius, written in the Greek 
language, and entitled Ta eic éavrév, or Medita- 
tions, in twelve books. It is a sort of common- 
place book, in which were registered from time 
to time the thoughts and feelings of the author 
upon moral and religious topics, without an at- 
tempt at order or arrangement. No remains 
of antiquity present a nobler view of philosoph- 
ical heathenism.. ‘The best edition of the Med- 


itations is by Gataker, Cantab:, 1652; and Lond., ° 


1697. The-chief, and perhaps the only stain 
upon the memory of Aurelius is his two perse- 
cutions of the Christians; in the former of 
which, 166, the martyrdom of Polyearp occur- 
red, and in the latter, 177, that of Irenzus. 
Aurelius was succeeded by his son Commodus. 

Aurgiivs Victor. Vid. Victor. 

Avur®oLus, one of the Thirty Tyrants (AD. 
260-267), who assumed the title of Augustus du- 
ring the feeble rule of Gallienus. Aureolus was 
proclaimed emperor by the legions of Illyria in 
267, and-made himself master of .Northern Ita- 
ly, but he was defeated and slain in battle in 
268, by Claudius II., the successor,of Gallienus. 

[Aurrnra, a prophetess, held in great venera- 
tion by the Germans, spoken of in connéction 
with Veleda by Tacitus. ] 

Avrora. Vid. Kos. 

Avruncr. Vid, Irauta. 

AvruncuLeius Cotta. 

Avsas. Vid. AusEvant. 

[Ausar (Adoap, now Serchio), a river of Etru- 
ria, which anciefttly joined the Arnus; but at 


Vid. Cora. ; 


present they both flow into ‘the sea by different 


channels. ] 
Avscr or Ausctt, a pectin people in Aqui- 
tania, who possessed the Latin franchise ; their 


also’\Augusta and Ausci (now Auch). 
Auserant, a Spanish people’ in the modern 
Catalonia: their capital was Ausa (now Vigue). 
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.Avson (Atowr), son of Ulysses and earrpes 
or Circe, from whom the country of the Aurun- 
cans was believed to have been-called Ausonia. 

Adsones, Ausowia. Vid! Iranta. 

Ausoénivs, Ducimus® Macxus, a Roman poet, 
born at Burdigila (now Bourdeaux), about A.D. 
310, taught. grammar and rhetoric with such 
reputation at his native town that he was ap- 
pointed tutor of Gratian, son of the Emperor 
Valentinian, and. was afterward raised. to the 
highest honors. ofthe state. He was appointed 
by Gratian prefectus of Latium, of Libya, and 
of Gaul, and in 379 was elevated to the consul- 
ship. ‘After the death of Gratian in 383, he 


‘retired from public life; and’ ended his days ina 


country retreat near Bourdeaux, perhaps about 
390. It is most probable that he was a Chris- 
tian and not a heathen... His extant works ave, 
1. Epigrammatum Liber, @ collection of one 
hundred and fifty epigrams.—2. E'phemeris, con- 
taining an account of the business” and proceed- 
ings of a day.—3. Parentalia, a, series of short 
poems, dedicated to the memory of deceased 
friends and relations, and commemorating their 
virtues.—4. Professores, notices of the Profes- , 
sors of Bourdeaux.—5. Eptaphia Herowm, epi- 
taphs on the heroes who fell in the Trojan war 
and a few others.—6. A metrical catalogue of 
the first twelve Cesars—7. Tetrasticha, on the 
Cesars from. Julius to Elagabalus.—8. Clare 
Urbes, the praises of fourteen illustrious cities. 
—9. Ludus Septem Sagentum, the do¢trines. of 
the seven sages expounded by each in his own 
person.—10. “Tdyllia, a collection of twenty po- 
ems.—11. Eclogarium, short poems eonnected 
with the Calendar, &¢c.—12. Emstole, twenty- 
five letters, some in verse and some in prose.— 
13. Gratiarum Actio pro Consulatu, in prose, ad- 
dressed to Gratian.—14. Purithe) short argu- 
ments to each book of the Iliad and Odyssey.— 
15. Tres Prefatiuncule. Of these works the 
Idyls have attracted most notice, and of them 
the most pleasing is the-Mosella, or a descrip- 
tion of the River Moselle.. Ausonius possesses 
skill in versification, but is destitute of all the 
higher attributes ofa poet. ‘The best edition of 
his complete works is by Tollius, Amstel., 1671. 

Auster, called Notus (Néroc) by the Greeks, 
the south: wind, or strictly the ‘southwest ‘wind, 
is personified as the god of the south wind, son 
of Astreus and Eos (Aurora). It frequently 
brought with: it fogs and rain; but at certain 
seasons of the year it wasa dry, sultry wind 
(hence called plumbeus Auster, Hor., Sat., ik, 6, 
18), injurious both to man and to’ vegetation, the 
Sirocco of the modern Italians. 

AuTaRIAT# (Adrapidrar), an Tilyrian people 
in the Dalmatian mountains, extinct in Strabo’s 
time. 

AUTESIODGRUM, |-URUM (now Auxerre), a town 
of the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis.. 

Autksiom (Adrecivy), son of Tisamenus, fa- 
ther of Theras and Argia, left Thebes at "the 
command of an oracle, and joined the Dorians 


| in Peloponnesus. 


AUTOCHTHONES (adtéyOovec). Vid. Avoric- 


| INES. 
capital was called Climberrum or-E imberrum, , 


AUTOLOLEs, or: (Avrord2rat), a Getulian 
tribe on the western coast of Africa, south of 
the Atlas Mountains. 


AvroLycus (AbréAvKos). 1. Son of Mercury 


AUTOMALA. 


(Hermes) and Chione, father of Anticléa, and 
thus maternal grandfather of Ulysses. ‘He lived 
0B Mount Parnassus, and wa§ renowned for his 
eunuing and robberies. _ Ulysses, when staying 


with him. on ene occasion, was wounded by aJ° 


bear on Parnassus, and it was by the’ scar of 
this wound that he was reéognized by his aged 
nurse when he returned from Troy.—2. A Thes- 


saliah, son’of Deirnachus, one of the Argonauts,- 


and the founder of Sinope.—3. A mathematician 
of Pitane in Molis, lived ‘about B.C. 340, and 
wrote two astronomical treatises, which are the 
most ancient existing specimens of the.Greek 
mathematics: 1. Ow the Motion of the Sphere 
(sept kevoupévne odaipac):—2.\On the risings and 
seétings of\ the fixed stars (mepl émitodov kal 
dtcewv). ' Edited by Dasypodius in his Spheri- 
ce Doctrine Propositiones, Argent., 1572. 

AvrTomita (ré Airéuada), a fortified place on 
the Great. Syrtis in Northern Africa. 

AuTomipon (Avrouédwv). 1. Son of Diores, 
the charioteer and companion of Achilles, and, 
after the death of the latter, the companion of 
his son Pyrrhus. ‘Hence Automedon is the 
name of any skillful charioteer. (Cic., pro Rosc. 
Am., 35; Juv., i., 61.)\—2. Of Cyzicus, a Greek 
poet, twelve of whose epigrams are in the Greek 
Anthology, lived in the reign of Nerva, A.D. 
96-98, . 

AvutTOM6LI (Atdréuodoz), aS a proper name, was 
applied to the Egyptian soldiers, who were said 
to have deserted from Psammetichus into Ethi- 
opia, where they founded the kingdom of Merox. 

AutONnoE (Adrovén)y. 1. Daughter of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, wife of ;Aristeus, and mother 
of Acteon. With her sister Agave, ‘she tore 
Pentheus to pieces in their Bacchic fury : her 
tomb was shown in the territory of Megara. — 
{2. A-handmaid of Penelope, mentioned in/the’ 
~ Odyssey.] * 4 ' 


AutricéNes, a-people in Hispania Tarraco-. 


nensis, between the’ ocean (Bay. of Biscay) and 
the upper course of the Iberus: their chief town 
was FuAviopRIca. a ‘ 

Aurronius Patus.. Vid. Pzxtus. Pees: 

Auxista (AvEnoia), the goddess who grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, honored at 
Trezen and Epidaurus, was another name for 
Proserpina~ (Persephone). Damia, who was 
honored along with Auxesia at Epidaurus and 
Trezen, was only another name for Ceres (De- 
meter). alg’ 


+ 


Auximom (Auximas,-atis: now Osimo), an, 


important town of Picenum in Italy, and a Ro- 
man coleny. a 

- Avxome or Ax- (Avfoiu7 or’ ASéun, and other 
forms: Avgovpirar Or ’ASwuirat, &e.: now Ax- 
um, rains southwest of Adowa),the capital of a 
powerful kingdom in Athiopia, to the southeast 
of Meroé, in Habesh or Abyssinia, which either 
first arose or first became known to the Greeks 
and Remans in the éarly part of the second cen- 
tury of our era. -It grew upon the decline of 
the kingdom of Meroé, and extended beyond the 
Straits, of Bab-el-Mandeb into Arabia. Being a 
mountainous region, watered by the numerous: 
upper streams of the Astaboras and Astapus, 
and intersected by the caravan routes from the. 
interior of Africa to the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, the country-possessed great 
internal resources and a flourishing commerce. 


AVIENUS, RUFUS. 


Avziia, Or -1a, or Avpta (now Sur-Guzlan or 
Hamza, ruins), a ¢ity in the interior of Maure- 
tania Casariensis ; a Roman colony under Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus. ae 

Avixires (Adadirnc : now Zeilah), an empo- 
rium ih, Southern Athiopia; on a bay of the 
Erythrean Sea, called) Avalites Sinus CA. KOA 
roc), probably the. Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeb, or its 
innermost part, south of the Straits: A people, 
Avalite, are also mentioned in these parts..- | 

Avaricum. ~ Vid. Biruricgs. ey 

Avetia. Vid. ABELLA. 

. Avenio (now Avignon), a town of the Cavares, 
in Gallia Narbonensis, on the left bank’ of the 
Rhone. ; 

AventTicum (now Avenches), the chief town of 

the Helvetii, and subsequently a, Roman colony 
with the name Pia Flavia Constans Emerita, of 
which ruins are still to be seen in the modern 
town. ? 
AVENTINENSIS, Genucius. 1. L., consul B.C. 
365, and again 362, was killed im battle against 
the Hernicans in the latter of these years, and 
his army routed.—2, Cn., consul 363. 

AvenTinus, son of Hercules and the priestess 
Rhea. , 

Aventinus Mons: Vid: Roma. 

Avernus Lacus (7 "Aopvoc Aiuvn: now Lago 
Averno), a lake close to the promontory which 
runs out into the sea between Cume and Pu- 
teoli. This’ lake fills the crater of an extinct 
volcano: it is circular, about one and a half 
miles in circumference; is very deep, and is sur- 
rounded by high banks, which in antiquity were 
covered by a gloomy forest sacred to Hecate. 
From its waters mephitic\vapors arose, which 
are said to have killed the birds that attempted 
to fly over it, from which circumstance its 
Greek name was supposed to be derived (from 
a, priv,, iand dpvic). The lake was. celebrated 
in mythology on account of its connection with 
the lower world. On its banks dwelt the Cim- 
metfians in constant darkness, and near. it was 
the cave of the Curhean Sibyl, through which 
/Eneas descended to the lower world. Agrippa, 
in the time of Augustus, cut down the forest 
which surrounded the lake, and connected the 
latter with the Lucrine Lake ; he also caused 
a tunnel to. be made from the lake to Cumz, 0 
which a considerable part remains, and is known 
under the name of Grotta di Sibylla.  'The Lu-_ 
crine Lake was filled up by an eruption in 1530, 
so that Avernus is again a separate lake. 

Aviinus, Friavrus, the author. of forty-two 
®sopic fables in Latin elegiac verse, which are 
of very little merit both as respects the matter 
and the style. The date of Avianus 1s uncer- 
tain ; he probably lived in the third or fourth 
century of the Christian era. — Edetions: By 
Cannegieter, Amstel., 1731 ; by Nodell, Amstel., 
1787; and by Lachmann, Berol., 1845. : 

[Aviptos Casstus. Vid. Cassius: ] 

_Aviinus, Rurus Festus, a Latin poet toward ‘ 
the’end of the fourth century of the. Christian 


era. His poems are chiefly descriptive, and are 


-somé of the best specimens of the poetry of 


that ‘age. His‘ works are, 1. Descriptio Qrbis 
Terre, also called Metaphrasis Periegeseos Dio- 
nysit, in 1394 hexameter lines, derived directly ‘ 
from the repinynote of Dionysius, and containing 
a suecinet account of the most remarkable ob- 
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jects in the physical and political geography of 
the known world);—2. Ora Maritama, a fragment 


in'703 iambic trimeters,-describing the shores | 


of the Mediterranean from Marseilles to, Cadiz. 
—3.‘Aratea Phenomena and Aratea Prognostica, 
both in hexameter, verse, the first éontaining 
1325, the second 552 lines, being a paraphrase 
of the two works of Aratus. The poems are 
edited by Wernsdorf, in his Poete Latini Mino- 
res, Vol. V., pt. ii., which, however,.does not in- 
clude the Aratea’: [reprinted, with the addition 
of the Aratea, by Lemaire, in the fifth volume of 
his Poete Latini Minores, Paris, 1824-26.) 

AviongEs, a people in the north of Germany, 
whose position is uncertain. 
_ Avitus, Avpnius, a Latin poet under Augustus 
and Tiberius, the fragments of some of whose 
poems are presérved in the Anthologia Latina. 
. Avitus, Ciuentius. Vid. CLUENTIUS. 
) Avirus, M. Macirius, Emperor of the West, 
was raised to the throne by the assistance of 
Theodoric II., king of the Visigoths, in A.D. 
455; but, after a year’s reign, was deposed by 
Ricimer. 

[Axanros, another name of Uxantis (now 
Ouessant), on the northwestern coast of Gallia. ] 

[AxELLOpUNUM (now Brugh 2), a castle of the 
Brigantes in Britannia.] 

Axinus. Vid..Euxinus Pontus. 

‘Axia (now Castell d’Asso), a fortress in the 

territory of Tarquinii in Etruria. : 

Axion (Agiwv), son’ of Phegeus, brother of 

Temenus, along with whom he killed Alemeon. 
.  [Axidyicus (‘A€cévexoc), an Athenian poet of 
the middle comedy, of whose’ plays only a few 
fragments have been preserved in Athenzus : 
. ‘these-are published collectively in Meineke’s 

Fragmenta Comic. Grac., yol. i: p. 769-72, edit. 
minor.].° ‘ Bates 

AXxIOTHEA (’A&v06éa), a maiden of Phlius, who 
came to Athens, and, putting on male attire, was 
for some time a hearer of Plato, and afterward 
of Speusippus. ant 

Axius, Q., an intimate friend of Cicero and 
Varro, one of the speakers in the third book of 
Varro’s De.Re Rustica. ’ , 

Axius (‘A&io¢ : now Wardar or Vardhari), the 
chief river in Macedonia, rises’in Mount Scar- 
dus, receives many affluents, of which the most 
important is the Erigon, and flows southeast 
through Macedonia into the Thermaic Gulf. As 
a river-god, Axius begot by Peribcea a son, Pel- 
agon, the father of Asrrropaus. 5 

‘Axona (now Aisne), a river in Gallia Belgica, 
which falls into the Isara (now Oise). ; 

‘Axome. Vid. Auxume. y; 

{Axus (A&6c), Capital of a small kingdom in 
Crete.J re 

[Axyuus (Aévdoc), a Thracian prince, men- 
tioned in the Iliad, son of Teuthranus, slain by 
Diomedes. ] te Se 

Azan (Aédv), son’of Areas and the nymph’ 
Erato, brother of Aphidas and Eldtus. The part 
of Arcadia which he’ received from his father 
was called Azania: it-was on the borders of 

lis. . “ 

Azint ('ACavol: ’ACavitne), a town of Phrygia, 
on the River Rhyndacus, and twenty miles south- 
west of Cotyacium (now Kiutayah). The ruins of 
columns, capitals, and other architectural frag- 
ments are scattered over the ground. There 
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are also.the remains of a-splendid temple and 
of a theatre. This ancient site was discovered 
by Mr.-Keppel. ae” 

Azania or Barparta (ACavia, Bapbapia: now 
Ajan), the region on the’ eastern coast of Afri- 
ca, south of Aromata Promontorium (now Cape 
Guardafui), as far as Rhaptum Promontorium 
(now'Cape Formosa ?). SRS er 

. Azenia (ACnvia: “AGnviedc), a demus in the 
southwest of Attica, near Sanium, belonging to 
the tribe Hippothoontis.- i . AP 
~ Azgus ('Aebc), son of Clymenus of Orchome- 


| nos, brother of Ergintis, Stratius, Arrhon, and 


Pyleus, father of Actor and grandfather of As- 
tyoche. °. - ; r 
[Aziris (“Adipic- in Hdt., or “AGcAte in Call. : 
now Temmineh), a city of Marmarica in Africa, 
opposite to the island Platea, and founded by the 
Thereans.] ~~ * . 
Azorus or AzOriuM ("‘AGapoc, ACapor : "AC 
pitne, ’ACwpraryc, ’ACwpevcy, a town.in the north 
of Thessaly, on the western slope of Olympus, 
formed, with Doliche and Pythium, the Perrhe- 
bian Tripolis. , Ete aie 
Azotus (‘AGwrog.: AGOtio¢: now Ashdod ot 
Ashdoud), a city of Palestine, near the sea-coast, 
nine miles northeast of Ascalon. Jt was one 
of the free cities of the Philistines, which were 
included within the portion of.the tribe of Judah. 


ae ; 
Basrius (Bda6pioc), a Greek poet, probably in 


‘the time of Augustus, turned the fables of sop 


into verse, of which only a few fragments were 
known till within: the last few years, when a 
manuscript containing one hundred and twenty - 
three fables was: discovéred on Mount Athos. 
Edited by Lachmann, Berol., 1845; by Orelli 
and Baiter, Turic., 1845; by Lewis, Lond., 1847. 
BisYLon .(BabvAéy: Babvadrioc, fem. Babv- 
Awvic : Babel in: Old Testament: ruins at and 
around Hillah), one of the oldest and greatest 
cities of the ancient world, the, capital of a great 
empire, was built on both banks of the River 
Euphrates, in about 32° 28’ north latitude. Its 
foundation, and the establishment of a kingdom 
by Nimrod, with the city for a ‘capital, are 
among the first’ recorded facts, subsequent to 
the Deluge (Gen., x., 9, 10 ;-xi., 1-10). Seen- 
lar history ascribes its,origin to Belus (i.e, | 
the god Baal), and its enlargement and decora- 
tion to Ninus, or his wife Semiramis ; er, accord- 
ing to another ¢radition, the country was sub- 
dued by Ninus, and the city was subsequently 
built by Semiramis, who made it the-eapital of 
the-Assyrian empire. At all events, it is pretty 
clear that Babyion was subject to the Assyr- 
ian-kings of Nineveh from a very early period ; 
‘and the time at which the governors of Babylon 
first succeeded in making themselves virtually 
independent, can not be determined with any 
certainty until we know more of the history 
of the early Assyrian dynasties. Compare Na- 
Bonassar. ‘The Babylonian empire begins with 
the reign of Nabopolassar, the father of Neba- 
chadiezzar, who, with the aid of the Median - 
king Cyaxares, overthrew the Assyrian mon- 
archy, and destfoyed Nineveh (B.C. 626), and 
soon afterward defended his kingdom against 
the aggressions (at first successful) of Necho, 
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king of Egypt, in the battle of Circesium, B.C. 
604. Under his.son and successor, Nebuthad- 
nezzart (B.C. 604-562), the Babylonian empire 
reached its. height, and extended from the Eu- 


phrates to Egypt, arid from the mountains of | 


Armenia to the deserts of-Arabia. After. his 
death it again declined, until it was overthrown 
‘ by the capture ‘of Babylon-by the’ Medes. and 
Persians under Cyrus (B.C: 538), who madde'the 
city one of the capitals of the. Persian empire, 
the others being Susa and Ecbatana.. Under 
his successors the city rapidly sank. Darius I. 
dismantled its fortifications, in consequence of 
a revolt\of its inhabitants; Xerxes carried off 
the golden statue of Belus, and.the temple in 
which it stood:became a ruin. After the death 
of Alexander, Babylom became a part of the 
Syrian kingdom of Seleucus Nicator, who con- 
tributed to its decline’ by the foundation of Sx- 
LEvcta On the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. 
At the commencement of our era, the greater 
part.ofthe city was in ruins; and at the pres- 
ent day, all its wzszble-remains consist of mounds 
of earth, ruined ‘masses .of brick walls, and a 
few scattered fragments. Its very site has 
been turned intola dreary marsh by repeated 
inundations from the’ river. The city of Bab- 
ylon had reached the summit of its magnificence 
‘in. the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. It formed a 
square, each side’ of which was one hundred 
and twenty stadia (twelve geographical miles) 
in lencth. The. walls, of burned ‘brick, were 
two hundred cubits high and fifty thick, in 
them were two hundred. and. fifty towers and 
sixty bronze gates; and they were surrounded 
by a deep ditch. 
the city into two equal. parts, was embanked 
“with walls of brick, the’ openings of*which, at 


the ends of the transverse streets, were closed | 


by gates of bronze. A bridge, built on piers of 
hewn stone, united the two quarters of the city; 
and at each end of it Stood a royal palace: these 
erections were asctibéd to Semiramis: Of two 
other public buildings of the greatest celebrity, 
the’ one. wa8 the temple of Belus, rising to a 
great height, and. consisting of eight stories, 
gradually diminishing in width, and ascended 
by a flight of steps, which wound round the 


whole building on thé outside; in the upper- 


most story was the golden statue of Belus, with 
a golden altar and other treasures’: this build- 
ing also was ascribed to Semiramis. The other 
edifiee referred to was the “hanging gardens” 
of Nebuchadnezzir, laid out upon terraces which 
were raised _above one another on arches.. The 
heuges of the city were three or four stories in 
height, and,the streets were straight, intersect- 
ingyone another at right angles. The buildings 
were almost universally constructed of bricks, 
some burned and some only sun-dried, cemented 
together with hot bitumen, and in some cases 
with mortar. The Babylonians were certainly 
a Semitic race; but the ruling class, to which 
the kings, and priests, and the men of learning 
belonged, were the Chaldeans, whose origin 
and affinities are somewhat doubtful; the most 
probable opinion, however, is thatthey were a 


tribe of invaders, who descended from the | 


mountains on the borders of Armenia, and con- 
queréd the Babylonians. 
Chaldans was Sabaism, or the Worship of the 


The Euphrates, which divided 


te 


The religion of the |, 
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heavenly bodies, not’ purely so, but symbolized 
in the forms of idols, besides whom they had 
other divinities, representing the powers:of na- 
ture. The priests’ formed a caste, and culti- 
vated science, especially astronomy’; in which 
they knew -the. apparent, motions of the sun, 
moon, and five of the planets,’ the calculation: 
ofveclipses of the moon, the division of the zo- 
diac into twelve constellations, and of the year ° 
into twelve months, and the measurement. of 
time by the sun-dial. ‘They must also have had 
other instruments for measuring time, such as 
the water-clock, for instance; and it is highly 
probable that the definite methods of determin- 
ing such quantities, which the Chaldean as- 
tronomers invented, were the origin of the sys- 
tems of weights and measures. used by the 
Greeks and Romans. Their. buildings. prove 
their knowledge of mechanics; and their re- 
mains, slight as they are, show considerable 
progress in the fine arts. The Babylonian goy- 
ernment was an unlimited monarchy ; the king 
appears to have lived in almost total seclusion 
from his people, surrounded by his court ; and 
the provinces were administered by governors, 
like the Persian satraps, responsible only to the 
monarch, whose commands they obeyed or de- 
fied according to his strength or weakness. 
The position of the city on the lower course of 
the Euphrates, by which it was connected with 
the Persian Gulf, and at the meeting of natural 
routes between Eastern Asia and India on the 
one, side, and Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
and Arabia on the other, made it the seat ofa 
flourishing commerce, and of immense wealth 
and luxury. The district around the city, 
bounded. by the Tigris on the east, Mesdpota- 
mia’on the- north, the Arabian Desert on the 


west, and extending to the head ofthe Persian 


Gulf on the south, was known in later times by 
the name of Basytonra (now Irak Arabi), some- 
times also called Chaldea. But compare Cuat- 
pms. This district was a plain, subject to con- 
tinual inundations from the Tigris and Hu- 
phrates, which were regulated by canals, the 
chief of which was the Naarmalcha, 1. e., Royal. 
River or Canal (rorapoc Bactreroc, didpvF Ba- 
ovdixh, flumen regium), which extended from, 
the Tigris at Seleucia due west to the Eu- 
phrates, and was navigable. * The’ country was 
fertile, but deficient in trees. ; 

BisYton (Babvad’: near Fostat or Old Ca- 
iro), a fortress in Lower Egypt, on the right 
bank of the Nile, exactly opposite’ to the pyra- 
mids, and at.the beginning of the canal which 
connected the Nile with the Red Sea. Its ori- 
gin was ascribed by tradition to a body of Bab- 
ylonian deserters. It first became an important 
place under the Romans. Augustus made it the 
station of one of the three Egyptian legions. 

Banyionia.. Ved. Bapyion. 

Baccu® (Béd«yav), also called Menades and 
Thyiades. 1. The female companions of Dio- 
nysus or Bacchus in ‘his a through 
the East, are represented as crowned with vine 
leaves, clothed with fawn skins, and carrying 
in.their hands the thyrsus (vid. Dict. of Ant.,s-v.). 
22) Phiestesses. of Bacchus (Dionysus), who, 
by wine,and other exciting causes, worked them- 
selves up to phrensy at the Dienysiae festivals. 

Baccuisp# (Beryiddas), an Neraclid clan, de-° 
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rived their name from Bacchis, king of Corinth; 
and retained the supreme rule in that state, first 
under a monarchical form of government, and 
next asa close oligarchy, till their deposition 
by Cypselus, about B.C..657.. They were, for 


‘the most part, driven into banishment, and are: 


said to have taken refuge in different parts of 
Greece and even Italy. t 

[Baccuium (Baxyézor), an island in the gean 
Sea; lying before, the harbor of the city Pho- 
cea, beautifully adorned with temples and 
works of art, which were destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, under Avmilius, B.C: 190.) 

Bacewius (Baxyeioc). 1. The author of a 
short musical treatise called eicaywyy réyvne 
povotkyc, printed by Meibomius, in the Antique 
Musice Auctores Septem, Amst., 1652.—2. Of 
Tanagra-in Beotia, one of the earliest com- 
mentators on the writings of Hippocrates: his 
writings have perished.—3. Of Miletus, the au- 
thor of a work on agriculture. 

Baccuus. © Vid. Dionysus. 

BaccuY.ives (BaxyvAidnc), one of the great 
lyric poets of Greece, born at Iulis in Ceos, and 
nephew as well as fellow-townsman of Simon- 
ides. He flourished about B.C. 470, and lived 
a long time at the court of Hiero in Syracuse, 

- together with Simonides and Pindar. He wrote 
in the Dorie dialect Hymns, Peans, Dithyrambs, 
&e, ; but-all his poems have perished, with the 
exception of a few fragments, and two epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology. The fragments have 
been published by Neue, Bacchylidis Cet Frag- 
menta, Berol., 1823, and by Bergk, Poéte Lyrici 
Greci, p. 820.., ‘ 

Bacents Siuva, a forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Cherusci, probably the western 
part of the Thuringian Forest. 4) 

Bacts (Béxzc), the name of several prophets, 
of whom the most celebrated was the Beeotian 
seer, who delivered his oracles’ in hexameter 
verse at Heleonin Beotia. In later times there 
existed a collection of his oracles, similar to the 
Sibylline books at Rome. 

Bacrraor Zartaspa (ta Baxtpa, Ta Zapiaora 
and 7 Zapidonn: now Balkh), the capital of 
Bacrrtia, appears to have been founded by. the 
early Persian kings, but not to have been a con- 
siderable city till the time of Alexander, who 
settled in it his Greek mercenaries and his dis- 
abled Macedonian soldiers. It stood at the 
northern foot of the Mount Paropamisus (the 
Hindoo Koosh), on the River Bactrus (now Adir- 
siah or Dehas), about twenty-five miles south 

-of its junction with the Oxus. It was the cen- 
tre of a considerable traffic. The existing ruins, 
twenty miles in circuit, are all of the Moham- 
medan period. 

Bacrria or -14NA (Baxtpravf :, Béxrpoe, ~L04, 
-tavol: now Bokhara), a province of the Persian 
empire, bounded on the south by Mount Paro- 
pamisus, which separated it from Ariana, on 
the east by the northern branch of the same 
range, which divided it from the Sace, on the 
northeast by the Oxus, which separated it from 
Sogdiana, and on the west by Margiana. It 
was inhabited by a rude and warlike people, 
who were subdued by Cyrus or his next success- 
ors. It was included in the conquests of Alex- 
ander, and formed a part of the kingdom of the 
Seleucide until B.C. 255, when Theodotus, its 
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governor, reyolted from Antiochus II, and 
founded the Greek. kingdom of Bactria, which 
lasted till. B.C. 134 or 125, when it was over- 
thrown by the Parthians, with whom, during its 


‘whole duration, its kings were sometimes at 


war, and sometimes in alliance against Syria. 
This Greek kingdom extended beyond the lim- 
its of the province of Bactria, and: includéd.at 
least a part of Sogdiana. -Bactria was water- 
ed by the Oxus and its tributaries, and contain- 
ed much fertile land; and much of the -com- 
merce between Western Asia and India passed 
through it. ie 

[Bacrrus (Bdkrpoc), ariver of Bactria. Vid. 
Bacrrta.] pied Wp a i 

[Bacunrits (now Bossuth), a river of Lower 
Pannonia, which empties into-the-Savus near 
Sirmium, ] ; f 

Bapunennz Lucvs, a wood in Western Fries- 
land. sed 5 2 

Bzpia Gens, plebeian, the: most important 
members of which are’ given under their sur- 
names, Dives, Sutca, Tampuiwus. 

Bactria, a town in Hispania Tarracenensis, 
west of Castulo, inthe neighborhood of silver 
mines. % . Sait 

[Baton. » Vid. Beton.] +» 

{Basirpo (now Porto Barbato), a harbox on 
Junonis Promontorium, not. far from Gades, in 
Hispania Betica.] = | ! ) 

Barerre (now Beziers), also called: Brrer- 
RENSIS URBS, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the Obris, not far from Narbo, and a. Roman 
colony : its neighborhood produced good wine: 

‘Barica. Vid. HispAnia. ‘ 

Baits (now Guadalquiver),.a river in South- 
ern Spain, formerly called’ Tarrrssus, and by 
the inhabitants Crerris, rises in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis,.in the.territory ofthe Oretani, flows 
southwest through Betica, to which it gives its 


aA 


hame, past the cities of Corbuda and Hispalis, _ 


and falls into the Atlantic Ocean by tw6 mouths, 
north of Gades. Rie D 
[Baruria (Bactoypia), the northwestern part 
of Betica, between the Anas and Mount Ma- 
rianus. ] "1s 5 , ‘ 
Bacacum (now Bavai), the chief town of the 
Nervii in Gallia Belgica: there are many Ro- 
man remains in the modern town. ; 
Bacaupz, a Gallic people, who revolted un- 
der Diocletian, and were with difficulty sub- 
dued by Maximian, A.D. 286. . 
[Bacisranus Mons (70 Bayicravoy, époc), a 
mountain range in Media, southeast of Ecbat- 
ana, and made by the Greeks sacred to Jupi- 


ter: the region ‘around was called Bagistana. - 


This mountain is now more correctly termed 
the ‘sacred rock of Behistun.” According to 
the ancients, it had the figure of Semiramis eut 
upon it, with a Syrian inscription; but Major 
Rawlinson has shown that. the inscription on 
the rock was executed by order of Darius Hys- 
taspis. ] 

Bacéas (Bayéac), a eunuch, highly trusted 
and favored by Artaxerxes III: (Ochus), whom 
he poisoned, B.C. 338. He was put to death 
by Darius: III. Codomannus, whom he had at- 
tempted likewise to poison, 336. The name 
Bagoas frequently occurs in Persian history, 
and is sometimes used by Latin writers as Sy- 
nohymous with a eunuch. 
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Bacrivas (Baypddac : now Mejerdah),.a river 
of Northern Africa, falling into thé Gulf of Car- 
thage near Utica, =... ) 

Bare (Baianus), a town in Campania, ona 
small bay west of Naples, and opposite Puteoli, 
was situated ina beautiful country,‘ which 
abeunded in warm mineral springs. The baths 
of Baiw- were the most celebrated in. Italy, and 
the town itself was the favorite, watering-place 
‘of the Romans, who flocked thither in crowds 
for health and. pleasure ; it was distinguished 


by-ligentiousness and immorality. .The whole 


eountry was studded with the palaces of the 
Roman. nobles and.emperors, which» covered 
the ceast from Baie to Puteoli: many of these 
palaees were built, out into the sea: (Hor., 
Carm., i.,.18, 20.) The site of ancient Baie 
‘is now, for'the most part, covered by the sea. 

~ [Bavanazta (Badavaia: now Banias), a city of 
Syria, on the coast, north of Aradus, by Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus assigned to Phenicia.] 

_ {Bacsitius, made governor of Egypt by Nero, 
and wrote an.account of that province. ] 

Baxsinus, D. Cmiius, was elected emperor 
by the senate along with M. Clodius Pupienus 
Maximus, after thé murder of the two Gordians 
in Africa at the beginning of A.D. 238; but the 
new emperors were slain by the soldiers at 
Rome in June in the same year. 

Baxeus, M’. Acirivs, the name of two con- 
suls, one in B.C.150, and the other in 114. 

Barbus, T. Ampius, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
63, was a supporter of Pompey, whom he join- 
ed in the civil war B.C. 49. He was pardoned 
by Casar through the intercession of Cicero, 
who wrote to him on the occasion (ad Fam., 
vi., 12). ais ae ai 

Baxsus, M. Arius, of Aricia, married Julia, 
the sister of Julius. Cesar, who bore him a 


daughter, Atia, the mother of Augustus Cesar. . 


Batsus, L..Cornetivs. 1. Of Gades, served 
under Q. Metellus and Pompey against Serto- 
rius im Spain, and received from Pompey the 
Roman citizenship. He accompanied Pompey 


on his return to Rome, B.G. 71, and was for a: 
At | 
the same time he gained the friendship of Cesar, 


long time one of his most intimate friends. 


who placed great confidence in him. As the 
friend-of Cesar and, Pompey, he had numerous 
enemies, who accused him in 56 of having ille- 
gally assumed the Roman citizenship ; ;he was 
defended by Cicero, whose speech has. come 
down to us, and was acquitted. In the civil 
war, 49, Balbus did not take. any open part 
against Pompey; but he attached himself ‘to 
Cesar, and, in conjunction with Oppius, had 
the entire management of Cesar’s affairs at 
Rome. After the death of Cesar (44).he was 
equally successful in, gaining the favor of Octa- 
vianus; who raised him to the consulship in 40. 
Balbus wrote a diary (Ephemeris), which has 
not come down, to us, of the most remarkable 
occurrences in Cesar’s life. He took care that 
Czesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic war should 
be continued ; and we accordingly find the eighth 
book dedicated to him.—2. Nephew of the pre- 
ceding, received the Roman franchise along 
with his uncle. He. served under Cesar in the 
civil war; he was questor to-Asinius Pollio in 
Further Spain in B.C, 43, and while there add- 
ed to his. native town, Gades, a suburb ; many 
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years afterward he was proconsul of Afriga, and 
triumphed over the Garamantes in 19. He 


| built a magnificent theatre at Rome; which was 
~ aha! 


dedicated in 13. ; 
. Barsus, Luctrivs; 1. L., a jurist, and broth- 
er of the following:—2. Q., a Stoic philosopher, 
and a pupil of ‘Panetius, is introduced by Cicero 
as one of the speakers in his De Natura Deorum. 

Barus, Ocravius, a contemporary of Cicero, 
| bore a high character as a judex ; he was put 
to death by the triumvirs, B.C. 43., 

Barsus, Sp..Euorius, tribune of the plebs 
about B.C. 111, proposed:an agrarian law. Vid. 
Dict. of Ant.; ait Lex Torta. 

Bareares (Baheapidec, Badvapidec), also call- 
ed Gymniisim (Tvuvyoiar) by the Greeks, two 
islands in the Mediterranean, off the coast of 
Spain, distinguished by the epithets Major and 
Minor, whence their modern names Majorca and. 
Minorca. ‘They were early known to.the Car- 
thaginians, who established settlements there 
for the purposes of trade; they afterward re- 
ceived colonies from Rhodes; and their popu- 
lation was at a later time of a very mixed kind. 
Their inhabitants, also called Baleares,- were 
celebrated as slingers, and were employed as 
such in the armies of the Carthaginians and 
Romans. In consequence of their pifacies they 
provoked the hostility of the Romans, and were 
finally subdued, B.C. 123, by Q. Metellus, who 
assumed, accordingly, the surname Balearicus.’ 

Batista, prefect of the pretorians under Va- 
lerian, whom-he accompanied to the East. Aft- 
er the defeat and capture of that emperor (A: 


} D..260), he rallied-a body of Roman troops and 


defeated the Persians in Cilicia. His subse- 
quent career is obscure ;, he is mentioned as 
one of the thirty tyrants, and was probably put 
to death, about 264, by Odenathus. 

*.. [Batits (Badioc), one of the horses of Achil- 
les, offspring of Zephyrus and the harpy Po- 
darge.] ef : 

[Bausa and Bausa Fenix (now Tavira), a city 
of Lusitania. ] . 

Bampauio, M. Futvius, father of Fulvia, the 
wife of M. Antonius, the triumVir, received the 
nickname of Bambalio on account of a-hesitancy 
in his speech. 

Bamsyce. Vid. Hrerapouts. : 

Binisa (now Mamora ?ruins), a city of Mau- 
retania Tingitana, on the River Subur (now 
Sebou), near the western. coast: a colony un- 
der Augustus, Valentia Banasa. ' 

Banousia Fons (now Sambuco), a fountain in 
Apulia, six miles from Venusia. {Hor., Carm., 
iii, 13.) 

Bantia (Bantinus: now Banzi-or Vanz2), a 
town in Apulia, near Venusia, in a woody dis- 
trict (saltus Bantini, Hor., Carm., iii., 4, 15): ° 
[near this place Marcellus fell a victim to the 
well-laid plans of Hannibal. } Bakes 

[Barn¥ras (Bagdtpac), a river of Pieria, in 
Macedonia, empties into the Thermaic Gulf.] 

‘BarBana (now Bojana), a river in Illyria, 
flows through the Palus Labeatis. ~ 

Barzirt (BapSepor), the name given by the 
/Greeks to all foreigners whose language was 
not -Greek, and who were therefore regarded by 
the Greeks as an inferior race. The-Romans 
applied the name to all people who spoke neither 
Greek nor Latin. 
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BARBARIA. ~ 
Vid. Azanta. 


' Barsxria, 


[Barspartum Promonrorium (now Cabo de Es- 


pichel), a promontory of. Lusitania, just below 
the mouth of the Tagus.] 
Barsario, commander of the household troops 


under Gallus, whom he arrested by command of’ 
Constantius, A.D. 854. In 355 he was made: 


general of the infantry, and sent into Gaul to 
assist Julian against’ the Alemanni«’ He was 
put to death by Constantius in 859. . ; 
Barsatus,M. Horarivs, consul B.C. 449 with 
Valerius Publicola after the overthrow of the 
decemvirs. Vid. Pusricowa. \ 
(BarvEstya, a city and river (now Guadiaro) 


_in Hispania Betica, on the coast, north of Calpe. ] 


BarpostTuenes, a mountain east of Sparta. 
Barua, Aauitivs. 1. Q., consul B.C. 317, 
when he subdued Apulia, and consul again in 
311, when he fought against the Etruscans.—2. 
'L., consul in 281, carried on war against the Ta- 
rentines, Samnites, and Sallentines.—3. M., con- 
sul in 230, carried on war against the Ligurians. 
, Barca, the surname of Hamrvcar, the father 
of Hannibal, is probably the same as the Hebrew 
Barak, which signifies lightning. His family 
was distinguished subsequently as the ‘ Barcine 
family,” and the democratical party, which sup- 
ported this family, as the “ Barcine party.” ~ 
Barca or -@ (Bapen: Bapkitne, Bapkaioc, Bar- 
ceus). 1. (Now Merjeh, ruins), the second city 
of Cyrenaica, in Northern Africa, one hundred 
stadia (ten geographical miles) from the sea, 
appears to have been at first a settlement of a 
Libyan tribe, the Barcei, but about B.C. 560 


"was colonized by the Greek seceders from Cy- 


rene, and became-so powerful as to make the 
western part of Cyrenaica virtually independent 
of the mother city. In B.C. 510 it was-taken 
by the Persians, who removed most of its. in- 
habitants to Bactria, and under the Ptolemies 
its ruin was completed by the erection of its 
port into a new city, which was named Prote- 
marssand which took the place of Barca as one 
of the cities of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis.—2) A 
town in Bactria, peopled by the remoyed inhab- 
itants of the Cyrenaic Barca. 

Barctno (now Barcelona), a town of theLale- 


‘tani, in Hispania Tarraconensis, afterward .a/ 


Roman colony: the town was not large, but it 
posséssed an excellent harbor. . 

Barpanes: Ved. Arsdcus XXI. 

Barpyis or Barpyurs(Bépdvasc, Bépdvaaue), 
an Illyrian. chieftain, carried on frequent wars 
with the Macedonians, but was at length de- 
feated and slain in battle by Philip, the father 
of Alexander the! Great, B.C. 359. 

Barta Sorinvs, consul suffectus in A.D. 52 
under Claudius, and afterward proconsul of 
Asia, was aman of justice and integrity. He 
was accused of treason in the ‘reign of Nero, 
and was condemned to death, together with his 
daughter Servilia. The chief witness against 
him was P. Egnatius Celer, a Stoic philosopher, 
and the teacher of Soranus. (Ved. Juy., iii.,. 116.) 

Baxreisir, a people in the northeast of Spain, 
between the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 

[Bareyira or Bakeyurm (Bapytia, rd ; ‘Bap- 
yuacarnc, Bapyvdimrixde), a city of Caria, lying 
on the gulf, named from. it, Bargylieticus Sinus, 
and named by the Carians Andanus ("Avdavoe) ; 


_ famed for a statue of Diana.} 
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Barium (Barinus.: now Bari), a town in Apu: 
lia, on the Adriatic, a municipium, and celebra-+ 
ted for its fisheries (Barium- piscosum, Hor., 
Sat; 1.,°5, 97). 1 gonad . a 

Barsamnres (Bapoatvrne) or Barzarnrvs 
(Bapfdevtoc), satrap of the Arachoti and Drange, 
took part in the murder of Darius III.; and after- 
ward fled to India, wheré he was seized by the 
inhabitants and delivered up to Alexander, who 
put him to death. pa ‘ 

Barsine (Bapoivn). 1. Daughter of Artaba- 
zus, and wife of Memnon the Rhodian, subse- 
quently married Alexander the Great, to whom 
she bore a son, Hercules. She and her son 
were put to death by Polysperchon in 309.— 
2. Also called Srarira, elder daughter of Dari- 
us III., whom Alexander married at Susa, B.C. 
324. Shortly after Alexander’s death shé was 
murdered. by Roxana. ; ‘ 

[Baryeaza (Baptyala, now Baroatsch), a city 
of India, on the eastern side of the River 
Nomadus, possessing an active and extensive 
land and sea trade with ‘Bactria, Arabia, and 
Africa. ] ieee, 3 teh 

[Barzaentes (Baplatyryc). Vid. Barsannrss. 

Basxnitts. Vid. BaTanma. .- 

Basixia (now Basel or Bale), a town on the 
Rhine, in the neighborhood of which Valentinian 
built a fortress.—[2. An island. Vid. Anauus.] 

Basitina, the mother of Jalian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius’ Constantius, 
brother of Constantine the Great.  ~ 

Basitivs (BaoiAevoc), commonly called Basil 
the Great, was born A.D. 329, at Cesaréa. He 
studied at Antioch or Constantinople under Li- 
banius, and subsequently continued his studies 
for. four years (351-355) at Athens, chiefly under 
the sophists. Himerius and Proeresius. Among 
his fellow-students were the Emperor Julian 
and Gregory Nazianzen,\the latter of whom be- 
came his most intimate friend. After acquiring © 
the greatest:reputation ‘as.a student for his 
knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and science, 
he returned. to Cesarea, where he began to 
plead causes, but soon, abandoned his profes- 
sion and devoted himself to a religious life. He 
now led an ascetic life for many years; He 
was elected Bishop of Cesaréa in 370 in‘place 
of Eusebius ; he died in 379. “The best edition 
of his works is by Garnier, Paris, 1721-1730, 
3 vols. folio. Bh i + Sa 

Basizus, L. Minucius, served under Cesar 
_in Gaul, and commanded part of Casar’s fleet 
‘in the civil war. .. He-was one of Casar’s assas- 
sins (B.C. 44), and in the following year was 
murdered by his-own slaves: . 

[Bassinta, a city of Illyria, not far from Lis- 
‘sus. ] j ‘ : ae 

BassXrevs (Baccapetc), a ‘surname of Bac- 
-chus (Dionysus), probably derived from Bacoaple, « 

a fox skin, worn, by the god himself and the 
Menads in Thrace: , mH 
’ Bassus, Auripius, an orator and historian un- 
der Augustus and Tiberius, wrote an account, 
of the Roman. wars in Germany, and a work 
upon Roman history of a moregeneral charac- 
ter, which was.continued in thirty-one books by 
the elder Pliny. : 

Bassus, Q. Cmomius, a Roman eques, and ‘an 

adherent of. Pompey, fled to Tyre after the bat- 
| tle of Pharsalia, B,O. 48. Shortly afterward ha 
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obtained possession of Tyre, and was»joined by 
or of Syria, who had been.killed by his own gol: 
. diers at the instigation of Bassus. He subse- 
quently settled down in Apamea, where he main- 
tained himself for three years (46-43) against 
C. Antistius Vetus, and afterward-against Sta- 
tius. Murecus and Marcius Crispus: On the ar- 
rival’ of Cassius in Syria in 43, thetroops of 
Bassus went over to.Cassius: . 
Bassus, Casivs, a Roman lyric poet, and a 
friend-of Persius, who addresses his sixth satire 
to him, was.destroyed, along witli his villa, in 
AD. 79, by the eruption of Vesuvius which 
Mom uehnes Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
_ Bassus, Saretus, a Roman epic poet of con- 
siderable merit, contemporary with Vespasian. 
Bastarn& or Bastern#, a warlike German 
people, who migrated to the country near the 
mouth of the Danube. They are first mentioned 
in the wars of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans, and at a later period they frequently 
. devastated Thrace, and were engaged in wars 
with the. Roman governors of the province of 
acedonia. * In B.C. 30 they were defeated by 
areus Crassus, and driven across the Danube ; 
and we find them, at a later time, partly settled 
between the Tyras (now Dniester) and Borys- 
thenes (now Dnieper), and partly at the mouth 
of the Danube, under the name of Peucini, from 
their inhabiting. the island of Peuce, at the 
mouth of this river. 
[Basti (now Baza), a city of the Basrrrant.] 
Baszirant (also Basrerani, Basu), a peo- 
ple in Hispania Betica, on the coast. — 
[Bara (Bard, rd), a city and port of Sarmatia 
Asiatica, on the Euxine, opposite Sinope.] _ 
Birinza or Basanitis (Batavaia, Bacavitic : 


in the Old Testament, Bashan, Basan), a district’ 


of Palestine, east of the Jordan, extending from 
the River Jabbok on the south to.Mount Her- 
mon, in the,Antilibanus chain, onthe north. 
The s and r are mere dialectic varieties. - 
’ Barive or Barivr (Lucan., i., 481), a Celtic 
people who abandoned: their homes. in conse- 
quence of civil dissensions before the time.of 
Julius Cesar, and settled in the island formed 
by the Rhine, the Waal, and, the Maas, which 
island was called after them, Insula Batavorum. 
They were for a long time-allies of the Romans 
“in their'wars against the Germans, and were of 
great service to the former by their excellent 
cavalry ; but at length,exasperated by the op- 
pressions. of. the Roman -officers, they rose in 
revolf under Claudius Oivilis in A.D. 69, and 
were with great difficulty subdued. On their 


subjugation, they were treated by the Romans | 


swith mildness, and were exempt from taxation. 
Their country, which also extended beyond the 
island south of the: Maas. and the Waal} was 
ealied, at a later time, Batavia. Their chief 
towns were Lugdunum (now Leyden) and Ba- 
tapodurum (now Wyk-Durstad ?), between the 
Maas and the Waal. The Caninefates or Can- 
ninefates were a branch of the Batavi, and 
dwelt in the west of the island. 

Baravopgrom. Vid. Bavavi, | io es 
 ¢Barza (Bareca), 1. A Naiad, mother by (ba- 
fus of Tyndareus, Hippocoon, and Icarion.—2. 
Daughter of Teucer, wife of Dardahus, mother 
of Uns aud Erichthonius.] 
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agnesia on the Mzander, constructed for the 


| Lacedemonians the colossalthrone of the Anay- 


clean Apollo. He probably flourishéd about the 
time of | n, or a little later, | : 
Baruyztus.,, 1. Of Samos, a beautiful youth 
beloved.-by Anacreon.—2. Of Alexandrea, the 
freedman and favorite of Maecenas, brought to 
perfection, together with Pyladeés of Cilicia, the 
imitative dance’ or ballet called Paptomimus. 
‘Bathyllus excelled -in comic, and Pylades in 
tragic personifications. dan’ , 
[Batuys Portus (Bafd¢ Ayujy), the large deep 


}sembled before sailing to Troy.]. 
Barna (Baérvat.: Batvaiog). 1. (Now Saruy), 
a city of Osroéhe in Mesopotamia, east, of the 
Euphrates, and southwest of Edessa, at, about 
equal distances; founded by the, Macedonians, 
and taken by Trajan; celebrated for its an- 
nual fair of Indian and Syrian merchandise.— 
2. Dahab), a city of Cyrrhestice, in Syria, 
b n Bercea and Hierapolis. ries 
ato (Bdérwv). 1. The charioteer of Amphi- 


with Amputaraus.—2. The name of two leaders 
of the Pannonians and Dalmatians in their in- 
surrection in the reign\of Augustus, A.D. 6. 
Tiberius and Germanicus were, both sent against 
them, and obtained some advantages over them, 
in consequence of which the, Pannonians and 
Dalmatians concluded a peace with the Bae 
in A.D. 8. But the peace was of short dura- 
tion.~ The Dalmatian Bato put his namesake 
to death, and renewed the war. , Tiberius now 
finally subdued Dalmatia ; Bato surrendered to 
him in A.D. 9, upon promise of pardon; he ac- 
companied Tiberius to Italy, and his life was 
spared. ba babii 

Barriip (Barriddaz), kings of Cyrene dur- 
ing. eight generations., 1. Barrus I., of Thera, 
‘led-a colony to Africa at the command of the 
Delphic oracle, and founded Cyrene about B.C. 
631. He was the first, king of Cyrene; his gov- 
ernment.was gentle and just, and after his death 
“in 599 he was’ worshipped as a hero.—2. Arcrs- 
-Laus I., son of No. 1, reigned B.C. 599-583. 
—8. Barrus II., surnamed ‘the Happy,” son 
of No. 2, reigned B.C. 583-560? In his reign 
Cyrene received a great number of colonists 
from various parts of Greece; and in conse- 
quence of the increased strength of his king- 
dom, Battus was able to subdue the neighboring 
Libyan tribes, and to defeat Apries, king of 
Egypt (570), who had espoused the cause of the 
Libyans.—4. Arcrsinaus II., son of No. 3, sur- 
named ‘the Oppressive,” reigned about B.C. 
560-550. In consequence of dissensions be- 
tween himself and his brothers, the latter with- 
drew from Cyrené and founded Barca. -He 
was strangled by his brother or friend Learchus, 
—5. Barrus IIl., or “the Lame,” son of No. 
4, reigned about B.C. 550-530. In his time, 
Demonax, a Mantinean, gave a hew constitu- 
tion to the city, whereby the royal power was 
reduced. within very narrow limits.—6. Arcus- 


\travs ITI, son of No. 5, reigned about B.C. 


580-514, was driven from Cyrene in an attempt 
to yecover the ancient royal privileges, but re- 
covered his kingdom with the aid of Samian 
| auxiliaries. He endeavored to pirgnethen, him- 
1 


|, .Batuycies (Babvxdjc), a:celebrated artist of | 
most of the troops of Sextus Cesar, the govern- |. , ? 


harbor of Aulis, in which the Grecian fleet as- ~ 


araus, was swallowed up by the earth along ~ 
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self by making submission to Cambyses in 525. 
He was, however, again obliged to leave Cy- 
rene; he fled to Alazir, king of Barca, whose 
daughter he had married, and was there slain 
by the Barceans and some Cyrenean exiles. 


—7. Barrus IV., probably son of , No. 6, of 
whose life we have no accounts:—8. ARCESI-_ 


Lavs IV, probably son of No. 7, whose victory 
in the chariot-race at the Pythian games; B.C. 


466, is celebrated by ‘Pindar in his fourth~and. 


fifth Pythian odes.. At his death, about 450, a 
popular government was established. — 

{Barviipes, a patronymic of Callimachus, 
from his-father Battus.] 

Barrus (Barroc), a shepherd whom Mercury 
(Hermes) turned into a stone because he broke 
a promise which he made to the god. 

Bariium, a‘ town in Campania of uncertain 
site. * 

Bavers.' Vid. Patremon. 

Bavui (now Bacolo), a collection of villas rath- 
er than a town, between Misenum and Baia, in 
Campania. ; 

(Bauris, Baures, or Bautisus, (now Hoang- 
ho), a river of Serica.] 

Bavius and Mavius, two malevolent poe- 
tasters, who attacked the poetry, of Virgil and 
Horace. 

Bazira or Brzira (Bavipa: Batipor : now Ba- 
jour, northwest of Peshawur), a city in the Pa- 
ropamisus, taken by Alexander on his march 
into India. 

Busryces (Bébpvcec). 1. A mythical people in 
Bithynia, said to be of Thracian origin, whose 
king, Amycus, was slain by Pollux (p. 90, b.).— 
2. An ancient Iberian people’on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, north and south of the Pyre- 


nees : they possessed numerous herds of cattle. 


Bepriicum, a small place in Cisalpine Gaul, 
between Cremona and Verona, .celebrated for 
the defeat both of Otho and of the Vitellian 
troops, A.D. 69. - Pte aee | 

Bevpina (BéAbiva: BeAbsvirnc). 1. (Now St. 
George d’ Arbori), an island in the Aigean Sea, 
off the south coast of- Attica.—2. Vid. Brie- 
MINA. : y 

Betemina (BeAeuiva, now Belemia), also call- 
ed Belinina and Belbina, a town in the northwest 
of Laconia, on the borders of Arcadia. The 
surrounding district was called Belminatis and 
Belbinatis. C “Se 

Briss or BeLisys (BéAeore, BéAeovc), a 
Chaldean priest at Babylon, who is said, in con- 
junction with Arbaces the Mede, to have over- 
thrown the old: Assyrian empire. Vid. ArBa- 
ces. Belesis afterward received the satrapy of 
Babylon from Arbaces.. : 

Briea, one of the three great people into 
which Cesar divides the population of Gaul. 
They were bounded on the north by the Rhine, on 
the west by the ocean, on the south by the Sequa- 
na(now Seine)and Matrona (now Marne), and on 
the east by the territory of the Treviri.. They 
were of German origin, and had settled in‘the 
country, expelling or reducing to subjection the 
former inhabitants. They were the bravest’of 
the inhabitants of Gaul, were subdued by Cesar 
after a courageous resistance, and were the first 
Gallic people who threw off the Roman domin- 
ion. The Belge were subdivided into the 
tribes of the’ Nervi, Brxnovaci, Rem, Svrs- 
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stones, Morini, Menarn, Apuatici, and others ; 
and the collective forces of the whole nation 
were more than a-million. 9° 

Beietoa. Vid. Garuia. : 

BrEueium, the name generally appliéd to the 
territory of the Brtiovaci, and ofthe tribés 
‘dependent upon the latter, namely, the Atre- 
bates, Ambiani, Velliocasses, Aulerci; and Cale- 
ti. Belgium did not include the whole country 
inhabited by the Belge, for we find the Nervii, 
Remi, &c,, expressly excluded from it. (Caes., 
BEG AY, 25 PON - 

[Betearus or Boxerus (BéAyioc), a leader of 
the Gauls, who invaded Macedonia and Illyria 
in B.C. 280. He defeated the Macedonians in 
a great battle, in which their king, Ptolemy Ce- 
raunus, was slain. ] 

[Betives, patronymic of Palamedes, as de- _ 
scended from Belus.] 

Bexisirivs, the greatest general of Justinian, 
was a native of Illyria, and of mean extraction. 
In A.D. 534 he overthrew the Vandal kingdom 
in Africa, which had been established by Gen- 
seric about one hundred years previously, and 
took prisoner the Vandal king Gelimer, whom 
he Jed in triumph to Constantinople. In 535— 
540, Belisarius carried on war against the Goths - 
in Italy, and conquered: Sicily, but he was re- 
called by the jealousy of Justinian. In 541-544 
he again carried on war against the Goths ‘in 
Italy, but was again recalled by Justinian, leav- 
ing his victories to be completed by his rival 
Narses in the complete overthrow of the Gothic 
kingdom, and the establishment of the exarchate 
of Ravenna. : The last victory of Belisarius was 
gained in repelling an inroad of the Bulgarians, 
559. In 563 he was accused of a conspiracy 
against the life of Justinian; according to a 
popular tradition, he was deprived of his prop- 
erty, his eyes were put out, and he wandered 
asa beggar through Constantinople ; but ac- 
cording to the more authentic account, he was 
merely imprisoned for a year in his own palace, 
and then restored to his honors. ‘He died in 
565. : aris 

BELLEROPHON or BELLEROPHONTES (BeArepo- 
pov or BeAdepodovrne), son of the Corinthian 
king Glaucus and Eurymede, and grandson of 
Sisyphus, was originally called ‘Hipponous, and 
received the name Bellerophon from slaying the 
Corinthian Bellerus. To be purified from the 
murder he fled to Preetus, whose wife Antéa fel] 
in love with the. young hero; but_as her offers 
were rejected by him, she accused him to her 
husband of having made improper proposals to 
her. Preetus, ‘unwilling to kill him ‘with his > 
own hands, sent him to’ his father-in-law, Io- 
bates, king of Lycia, with a letter, in which the 
latter was requested to put the young man to 
death.. Tobates accordingly sent him to kill the 
monster Chimera, thinking that. he was sure 
to-perish in the contest. After obtaining pos- 
session of the winged horse, Peeasus, Beller- 
/ophon rose with him in the air, and killed the 
Chimera with his arrows. Jobates, thus dis- 
appointed, sent Bellerophon against the Soly-- 
mi, and next against the Amazons. In these 
contests he was also victorious ; and on his re- 
turn to Lycia, being attacked by-the bravest 
Lycians, whom. Iobates had placed in ambush 
for the purpose, Bellerophon slew them all, Jo. 
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bates, now sceing that it was hopeless to kill 


‘the hero, gave shim his daughter (Philonoé, ‘An- 


ticléa, or Cassandra) in marriage, and made him 
his successor on the throne. Bellerophon: be- 
came the father of Isander, Hippolochus,. and 
Lacdamia. At-last Bellerophon drew upon him: 
self the hatred of the gods, and, consumed by 
grief, wandered lonely through the Aleian field, 
avoiding the .paths of men... This is all that; 
Homer says respecting Bellerophon’s later fate : 
Some traditions related that he-attempted to fly 
to heaven upon Pegasus, but that Jupiter (Zeus) 
sent a gad-fly to sting the horse, which threw 
off the rider upen the earth, who became lame 
er blind in.consequence. (Horace, Carm., iv., 
1G 96.)< 017 . 

(Be.iervus, a Corinthian. 
PHON. | wes 

Benxi, a Celtiberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis. ; 

{Betiienus, L: 1.Uncle of Catiline, propre- 
tor in Africa, B.C. 104.—2. Originally a slave of 
Demetrius, was the occasion of an insurrection 
in Intemelium during the civil war between 
Gasar and‘Pompey.] 

Britons, the’ Roman goddess of war, was 
probably a Sabine divinity. . She is frequently 
mentioned by the Roman poets as the compan- 
‘ion of Mars, or even asvhis sister or his wife, 
and is described as armed with a bloody scourge. 
(Virg., Ain.;\viii., 703.) During the Samnite 
wars in B.C. 296, Appius Claudius Cecus vowed 
a temple to her, which was erected in the Cam- 
pus Martius. \:Her ipriests, called Bellonariz, 
wounded their own arms or legs when they 
offered sacrifices to her. 

Bexttovici, the: most powerful of the Belge, 
dwelt in the modern Beauvais,. between the 
Seine, Oise, Somme, and Bresle. In Cesar’s 
time they could’ bring one hundred thousand 
men into the field, but.they were subdued by 
Cesar with the other Belge.” 3 

Beton or Baton (Beddv, BasAdy, near Bolo- 
nia, YUINS), a sea-port town in Hispania Beetica, 
on a river of the same name (now Barbate), the 
usual place for crossing over to Tingis in Mau- 
retania. . 

Betvs (ByjAoc), son of Neptune (Poseidon) 
and Libya or Eurynome, twin brother of Age- 
nor, and father of A3gyptus and Danaus. He 
was believed to be the ancestral hero and na- 
tional divinity of several Eastern nations, from 
whom the legends about him were transplanted 
to Greece, and-there became mixed up with 
‘Greek myths. 

Baus (ByjAo¢g: now Nahr; Naman), a river of 
Pheénicia, rising at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
and falling into the sea close to the south of 
Ptolemais (now Acre), celebrated for the tradi- 
tion that its fine sand first led the Pheenicians 
to the invention of glass. ; ; 

Benicus Lacus (now Lago di Garda), a lake 
in the north of Italy (Gallia Transpadana), out 
of which the Mincius flows. ~ 

- BiniiventuM (now Benevento), a town in Sam- 
nium, on-the Appia Via, at the junction of the 
two valleys through which the Sabatus and 
Calor flow, formerly called Maleventum on ac- 
count, it is said, of its bad air. It was one of 
the most ancient towns in Italy, having been 
founded, according to tradition, by Diomede. 


Vid.. BeLuERo- 
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In the Samnite wars it was. subdued by the Ro- 


-Mans, who sent a colony thither in’B.C. 268, 


and changed its name. Maleventum into Bene- 
ventum. It was colonized a second time by Au- 
gustus, and was hence called Colonia Julia Con- 
cordia Augusta Felix. The modem town-has 
several Roman remains; among others a tri- 
umphal areh of Trajan.* ' mes 

Berecynria (Bepexvvtia), a surname of Cyb- 
ele, which she derived from Mount Berecyn- 
tus where she was worshipped. 

[Berzcyntus Mons (Bepéxvvtoc), a mount- 
ain in Phrygia, sacred to Cybele. Vid.’ the 
foregoing. ] f arr. 

Berenice’ (Bepevixg), a Macedonic form of 
Pherenice (®epevixn), 2. e., * Bringing Victory.” 
1. First the wife of [{Philip, son of -Amyntas, a 
Macedonian officer], and\ afterward of Ptolemy 
I. Soter, who fell in love with her when she 
came to Egypt in attendance on his bride»Eu- 
rydice, Antipater’s daughter. She was cele- 
brated for her beauty and virtue, and was the 
mother of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus:—2. Daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy IT. Philadelphus, and wife of An- 
tiochus Theos, king of Syria, who divoreed La- 
odice in order to marry her, B.C..249. On the 
death of Ptolemy, B.C. 247, Antiochus recalled 
Laodice, who, notwithstanding, caused him to 
be poisoned, and murdered Berenice and her 
son.—3. Daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, 
and wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes. - She was 
put to death by her son Ptolemy IV. Philopator 
on his accession to the throne, 221. The fa- 
mous hair of Berenice, which she dedicated for 
her husband’s safe return from:hiS Syrian ex- 
pedition in the temple of Arsinoé at Zephyrium, 
was said to have become a constellation. It 
was celebrated by Callimachus in a poem, of 
which we have a translation by Catullus.—4. 
Otherwise called Cleopatra, daughter of Ptole- 
my VHI. Lathyrus, succeeded her, father on the 
throne B.C. 81, and married Ptolemy X. (Alex- 
ander II.), but was ,murdered by her husband 
nineteen days after her marriage.—5. Daughter 
of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, and eldest sister of the 
famous Cleopatra, was placed on the throne by 
the Alexandrines when they drove out her fa- 
ther, B.C. 58. She afterward married Archelaus, 
but was put to death, with hér husband, when 
Gabinius restored Auletes, 55.—6. Sister of Her- 
od the Great, married Aristobulus, who was put 
to death B.C.6. She afterward went to Rome, 
where she spent the remainder of her life. She 
was the mother of Agrippa I.—7, Daughter of 
Aorippa 1., married her uncle Herod, king of 
Chalcis, by whom she had two sons. After the 
death of Herod, A-D. 48, Berenice, then twenty , 
years old, lived with her brother Agrippa II., not 


without suspicion of an incestuous commerce — 


with him. She gained the love of Titus, who 
was only withheld from making her his wife by 
fear of offending the Romans by such a step.— 
[8. Wife of Mithradates the Great, put to death 
by him with his other wives, to prevent their 
falling alive into the hands of the Romans-], 
Bérinice (Bepevicn: Bepevixeve), the name 
of several cities of the period of the Ptolemies. 
1. Formerly Eziongeber (ruins near_Akabah), in 
Arabia, at the head of the Sinus lanites, or 
eastern branch of the Red Sea.—2. In Upper 
Egypt (for so it was considered, ae it lay 


+ 
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alittle south of the parallel of Syene), on the 
coast of the Red Sea, on a gulf called Sinus 
Immundas (¢xd@aptog KéAroc, now Foul Bay), 
‘where its ruins are still visible. It was named 
after the mother of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, 
who built it; and made a road hence to Coptos, 
so that it, became a chief emporium for the com- 
merce of Egypt with Arabia and Indiar Under 
the Romans it was the residence of a prefectus. 
—3. B. Pancurysos (BY wayypvooc or 7 Kata 


‘Zabac), onthe Red Sea coast in ADthiopia, con- 


siderably south of the above.—4. B. Eprpires 
(B..éxi Aecp7c),.on the Promontory Dira, on the 
western side of the entrance to the Red Sea 


- (now Straits of Bab-el- Mandeb).—5. (Now Ben 


Ghazi, ruins), in Cyrenaica, formerly Hesperis 
(‘Eozepic), the fabled site of the Gardens of the 
Hesperides. It took its later name from the 
wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes, and*‘was the 
westernmost of the five cities of the Libyan 
Pentapolis.. There were other cities of the 
mame... -, 

Bereisrint, a peoplein the northeast of Spain, 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees, whose 
capital was Bergium. 

[Berctum (now Bamberg ?). 1. A place in 
the country of the Hermunduri, in Germania 
Magna.—2..Vid. BeretsTAnt.] 

Breraodmum (Bergomas, -atis: now Bergamo), 
a town of the Orobii in Gallia Cisalpina, be- 
tween Comum and Brixia, afterward a muni- 
Cipium. ee M 

‘[Bernius Mons (Béputov dpoc : now Xero Li- 
vadho), a mountain of Macedonia, a continua- 
tion of the great range of Olympus. ] 5 

Beroe (Bepdn). 1. A Trojan woman, wife of 
Doryclus, one of the companions of Aineas, 
whose form Iris assumed when.she persuaded 
the women to set fire'to the ships of Aneas in 
Sicily.—[2. The nurse of Semele, whose form 
Juno (Hera) assumed for.the purpose of per- 
suading Semele to request Jupiter to visit her 
in all his divine majesty.—3. One of the ocean 
nymphs, ] ; ; _ f 

Bera (Bépora, also Béppora, Bepdn : Beporetc, 
Bepovaioc). 1. (Now Verria), one of the most 
ancient towns of Macedonia, on one of the low- 
er ranges of Mount Bermius, and on the As- 
treus, a tributary of the Haliacmon, southwest 
of Pella, and, about twenty miles from the sea. 
—2. (Now Beria), a town in the interior of 
Thrace, was under the later Roman empire, 
together with Philippopolis, one of the most 
important military posts —3: (Now Aleppo or 
Haleb), a town in Syria near Antioch, enlarged 
by Seleucus Nicator, who gave it the Macedo- 
nian name of Berea. It is called Helbon or 
Chelbon in Ezekiel (xxvii., 18), and-Chalep ‘in 
the Byzantine writers, a name still retained in 
the modern Haleb, for which Europeans have 
substituted Aleppo. 

Berosus (Bypwodc or Bypwoodc), a priest of 
Belus at Babylon, lived in the reign of Antio- 
chus IT. (B.C. 261-246), and wrote in Greek a 
history of Babylonia, in’ nine books (called Ba- 
6udwvind, and sometimes Xaddaixd or laropia 
Xadsaixat). It embraced the earliest traditions 
about the human race, a description of Baby- 
Jonia and its population, and a chronological list 
of its kings down to the time of the great Cyrus. 
Berosus ei that he derived the materials for 
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his work from the archives'in the temple of 
Belus. The work itself is lost, but considera- 
ble’ fragments of it dre preserved in Josephus, 
Eusebius, Syncellus, and the Christian fathers: 
the best editions of the fragments-are by Rich- 
‘ter, Lips., 1825, and.in Didot’s Fragmenta His-, 
toricorum,Grecoruim, vol. ii., Paris, 1848. . 

Bervrus (Bnputég:. Bypditiog : now Beirut, 
ruins), one of the oldest sea-ports of Phenicia, 
stood on a promontory near the mouth of the 
River Magoras (now Nahr Beirut), half way.be- 
tween Byblus and Sidon. It was destrdyed by 
the Syrian king Tryphon (B:€. 140), and ‘re- 
stored by Agrippa under Augustus, who made 
ita colony. It afterward-became a celebrated 
seat of learning. }: : 

Bisa. Vid. ANTINOOPOLIS. 

Bersst, a fierce and powerful Thracian people, 
who dwelt along the whole of Mount Hemus as 
far as the Euxine. After the conquest of Mace- 
donia by the Romans (B.C. 168), the Bessi were 
attacked by the latter, and subdued after a se- 
vere struggle. ; minh 

Bessus (Bijoooc), satrap of Bactria under 
Darius III., seized Darius soon after the battle 
of Arbela, B.C. 331. Pursued by Alexander in 
the following year, Bessus put Darius to death, 
and fled to: Bactria, where he assumed the title 
of king. He was betrayed by two.of his follow- 
ers to Alexander, who put him.to death. 

Bestia, Catpurnivs. 1. L., tribune of the 
plebs B.C.'121, and consul:111, when he ear= 
ried on war against Jugurtha,’but, having re- 
ceived large bribes, he concluded a peace with 
the Numidian. On his return to Rome, hewas, 
in. consequence, accused and condemned.—2. L:, 

‘one of the Catilinarian conspirators, B.C. 63; 
was at the time tribune of the plebs designatus, 
and not actually tribune, as Sallust says. In 
59 he was edile, and in 57 was an unsuccess- 
‘ful candidate for the pretorship, notwithstand- 
ing his bribery, for which offence he was brought — 
to trial in the following year.and condemned, 
although he was defended by Cicero. ; 

Brrast, a people in Gallia Belgiea, between 
the Tungri and Nervii, in the neighborhood of 
Beetz in Brabant. oe 

[Brvus (Bedoc), a river of Macedonia, an af- 
fluent of the Erigon.] 

Bezira. Vid? Baztra. ; 

Brainor. 1. Also called-Oenus or Aucnus, 
son of Tiberis and Manto, is said to have built 
the town of Mantua, and to have called it after 
his mother.—2. A Bithynian, the author of. 
twenty-one epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
lived under Augustus and Tiberius. > 

Bras (Béa¢). «1. Son of Amythaon, and broth- 
er of the seer Melampus. *He married Pero, 
daughter of Neleus, whom her father had re- 
fused to give to any one unless he-brought him 
the oxen of Iphiclus. These Melampus obtain- 
ed by his courage and skill, and so won the 
princess forhis brother. Melampus also gain- 
ed for Bias a third of the kingdom of Argos, in 
consequence of his curing the daughters of Pree- 
tus and the other Argive women of their mad: 
ness.—2. Of Priene in Ionia, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, flourished about B.C. 550. 

Brsaciius, M. Furivs, a Roman poet, born. 
at Cremona B.C. 103, wrote iambics, epigrams, 

| and a poem on Cesar’s Gaulish. wars ; the open- 
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ing line in the latter poem is parodied by Horace 
(Furius hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes, Sat., 
ii, 5, 41). It is probable that Bibaculus also 
wrote a poem entitled Athiopis, containing an 
account ofthe death of Memnon, by Achilles,. 
and thatithe turgidus Alpinus of Horace.(Sat., 
1., 10) 36) is no’other than Bibaculus: - The-at- 
tacks of Horace against Bibaculus may proba+ 
bly be owing to the fact that the poems of Bi- 
baculus contained insults against the Cesars. 
(Fac,, Ann., iv., 34.) . . i; ! 

Bisracts (now Autun), the chief town of the’ 
#£4ui in Gallia Lugdunensis, afterward Augus- 
éodunum. . __ . y “sik: 

Brsrax (now Bitvre), a town of the Remi in 
Gallia Belgica, not far from the Aisne. 

Bisitus Carpurnios. 1. L., curule edile B. 
C. 65, pretor 62, and consul 59, in each of which 
years he had C. Julius Cesar as his colleague. 
fie was a stanch adherent of the aristocratical 
party, but, was unable in his consulship to re- 
sist the powerful combination of Cesar, Pom- 
pey, and Orassus. After an ineffectual attempt 
to oppose Cesar’s agrarian law, he withdrew 
from the popular assemblies altogether; whence 
it was said in joke that it was the consulship 
of Julius and Cesar. In 51 Bibulus was pro- 
consul of Syria; and in the civil war he com- 
manded Pompey’s fleet, in the Adriatic, and 
died. (48) while holding this command off Cor- 
cyra. He married Porcia, the daughter of Cato 
Uticensis, by whom he had three sons, two of 
whom were-murdered by the soldiers of Gabin- 
jus, in. Egypt, 50.—2. L., son of No. 1, was a 
youth at his father’s death, and was brought up 
by M. Brutus, who married his. mother Porcia. 
He fought with Brutus at the battle of Philippi 
in-42, but he was afterward pardoned by Anto- 
ny, and, was intrusted by. the latter with im- 
portant commands. He died shortly before the 
battle of Actium. ; 

[Bicurpium (now Erfurt 2), a city of the Che- 
tusciin Germany.] ~ : 

Brv1s (Bidinus, Bidensis), a small town in Si- 
eily, west of Syracuse. sag 

Bicrrra (now Becerra ?), a town.of the Ore- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

BicrrRiones or Bieerrt, a people in Aquita- 
nia, near the Pyrenees. 

Brisitis (now, Baubola), a town of the Celti- 
beri in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a munici- 
pium with the surname Augusta, onthe River 
Salo, also called Bilbilis (now Xalon), was the 
birth-place of the poet Martial; and was cele- 
brated for its manufactories in iron and gold. 

Bitiaus (BiAAaiogn: now Filbas), a river of 
Bithynia, rising in the Hypii Montes; and falling 
into the. Pontus Euxinus twenty stadia (two 
geographical miles) east of Tium. Some made 

~it the boundary between Bithynia and Paphla- 
gonla.~  , a) : ie 

Brneium (now Bingen), a town on the Rhine, 
in Gallia Belgica. __, 

Bron (Biav). 1. Of Smyrna, a bucolic poet, 
flourished about B.C. 280, and spent the last 
years of his life in Sicily, where he was poison- 
ed. He was older than Moschus, who laments 
his untimely death, and calls himself the pupil 


“of Bion. (Mosch., Jd., iii.) The style of Bion | 
is refined, and his versification fluent and ele- | 
gant, but he is inferior to Theocritus in strength | 
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and depth of feeling, —Editions, including Mos-, 
chus, by Jacobs, Gotha, 1795; Wakefield, Lon- 
don, 1795; and Manso, Leipzig, 1807.—2) Of. 
Borysthenes, near the mouth of the Dnieper, — 
flourished about B.C. 250. He was sold as a 


slave, when young, and received his liberty from 


his master, a rhetorician. He studied‘at Athens, 
and embraced the later Cyrenaic philosophy, 
as expounded by Turoporus, the Atheist. He 
lived a considerable time at the court of Antig- 
onus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. Bion was 
noted for his sharp sayings, whence Horace 
speaks of persons delighting Bioners sermonibus 
et sale nigro. (Epist., ii., 2, 60.)—[{3. Of Soli in 
Cilicia, author of a work on A3thiopia (Ai@xo- 
mika), of which a few fragments remain; he 
wrote also a treatise on agriculture.—4. A math- ‘ 
ematician of Abdera, the first’ who maintained 
that there were certain regions where the night 
lasted six months, and the day the other six 
months of the year.] 

[Birrua (ruins at Birads7k), a city of Osrho- 
ene, on the Euphrates. ] 

[Bisatt (Biodara). Vid. Brsaurtta.] 

Brsautia (Biaadaria: BiodArnye), a district in: 
Macedonia, on the western bank of the Stry- 
mon. The Bisalte were Thracians, and at the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes (B.C. 480) they 
were ruled by a Thracian prince, who was in- 
dependent of Macedonia; but at the time of 
the Peloponnesian war we find them subject to 
Macedonia. ~ : 

[Brsautis, female patronymic from Bisaltes, 
i. e., THEOPHANE. ] f » ; 

BisantHE, (Bicdv6y: BioavOnvéc: now Ro- 
dosto), subsequently Rhadestum or Rhedestus, a 
town in Thrace ‘on the Propontis, with a good 
harbor, was founded by the Samians, and was 
in later times one of the great bulwarks of the 
neighboring Byzantium. F 

Brist6nes (Biorovec), a Thracian people be- 
tween Mount Rhodope and the Augean Sea, on 
the Lake: Bisronts, in the neighborhood of Ab- 
dera, through whose land Xerxes marched on 
his invasion of Greece'(B.C. 480). From the 
worship of Bacchus (Dionysus) in Thrace the 
Bacchic women are called Bistonides. (Hor., 
Carm., ii., 19, 20.) 

Brrnynia (BiOvvia: Brbvvéc),.a district of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the west by Mysia, on the - 
north by the Pontus Euxinus, on the east by 
Paphlagonia, and on the south:by Phrygia Epi- 
ctetus, was possessed at an early period by Thra- 
cian tribes from the neighborhood of the Stry- 


mon, called Thyni (Ovvo/) and Bithyni (B.dvvoi), 


of whom the former dwelt on the coast, the 
latter in the interior. The earlier inhabitants 
were the Bresrycrs, Cauconzs, and Myepongs, 
and the northeastern part of the district was 
possessed by the Marranpynt.: The country 
was subdued by the Lydians, and afterward be- 
came a part of the Persian empire under Cyrus, 
and was governed by the satraps of Phrygia. 
During the decline of the Persian empire, the 
northern part of the country became independ- 
ent, under native princes called émapyor, who 
resisted Alexander and his successors, and es- 
tablished a kingdom, which is usually consider- 
ed to begin with Zipeetes (about B.C. 287) or his 
son Nicomedes I. (B.C. 278), and which lasted 
till the death of Nicomedes IIL. (B. Ue 74), who 
14: 
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bequeathed his’ kingdom to the- Romans. By 
them it was first attached to the province of 
Asia} afterward to.that of Pontus, and, under. 
Augustus, it was. made a proconsular province: 
Several changes were made in its boundaries 
under the later emperors. It was a fertile 
country, intersected with wooded mountains, 
the highest of which was the Mysian Olympus, 
on its southern border. Its chief rivers: were 
the Sancarrus and the Bitraus. 


Birayntum (Bidvvov), afterward Cuaupropo-' 


ris, an inland city of Bithynia, the birth- place 
of Hadrian’s favorite Antinoiis. 

Biron (Béfwv). 1. A mathematician, the au- 
thor of an-extant work on Military Machines (ka- 
TACKEVAL TOAEUMIKOV Opydvav Kal KaTATEATLKOY), 
whose history isunknown. .The work is printed 
in Vet. Mathem. Op., Paris, 1693, p. 105, seq.— 
[2. A friend of Xenophon, who, with’ Euclides, 
showed him kindness, and relieved his wants 
at Ophrynium,-on his return from Babylonia.] 


Brron and Cieosts (KAégobcc), sons of Cydippe, ° 


a priestess of Juno (Hera) at Argos. They were 
celebrated for their affection to their mother, 
whose chariot they once dragged during a fes- 
tival to the temple of Juno (Hera), a distance 
of forty-five stadia. The priestess prayed to 
the goddess to grant them what was best for 
mortals ; and during the night they both died 
while asleep in the temple. 

Brrvitus, in inscriptions Beruttus, king of 
the Arverni in Gaul, joined the Allobroges in 
their war against the Romans. Both the Ar- 
verni and Allobroges were defeated B.C..121, at 
the confluence of. the Rhone and the Isara, by 
Q. Fabius Maximus. Bituitus was subsequently 
taken prisoner and sent to Rome. 

Biririces, a numerous and powerful Celtic. 
people in Gallia Aquitanica, had in early times 
the supremacy over the other Celts in Gaul. 
(Liv.; ¥.,284.) 
Cust, separated from the Carnutes and: Aldui 
by the Liger, and bounded on the south by the 
Lemovices, in the country of the modern Bour- 
ges; their capital was Avaricum. 2. Bir. Vr- 
viscr or Usisci on the Garumna: their capital 
was Burpicaa. 

Bravus, Buanpus, or Buaunus (BAd-, Bhiv-, 
BAaidoc: BAavdyvog: Blaudesius), a city of 
Phrygia, near. the borders of Mysia and Lydia. 

Buiazasus, C. Sempronius, consul with Cn. Ser- 
villus Cepio, B C. 253, in the first Punic war. 
The two consuls sailed to the coast of Africa, 
and on their. return were overtaken off Cape 
Palinurus bya tremendous storm, in which one 
hundred and fifty ships perished. 


Bvzsus, Junius, governor of Pannonia at the ' 


death of Augustus, A.D. 14, when the formid- 
able insurrection of the legions broke out in 
that province. He obtained the government of 
Africa in 21, where he gained a victory over 
Tacfarinas. On the fall of his uncle Sejanus in 
31, he was deprived of. the priestly offices which 
he held, and in 36 put an end to his own life, to 
avoid falling by the hand of the executioner. ~ 

Bianpa. 1. (Now Blaios), a town of the 
Lacetani in Hispania Tarraconensis.—2, (Now 
St. Biasio), a town in Lucania. 

(Branpusta Fons. Vid. Banpusta.] 

Brascon (now Brescou), a small island in the 
Gallicus Sinus, off the town of Agatha. 
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Brasio, M. Hetvius, praetor B.C. 197, de- 
feated the Celtiberi in Spain, and took Mliturgi. 

[Bravous (BAaddoc). Vid. Buanvs.] 

Biavia (now. Blaye), a town of the’ Santones 
in Gallia Aquitanica, on the Garumna. 

Buem¥es (BAéuvec, BAéuuvec), an Athiopian 
‘| people on the borders of Upper Egypt, to which 
their predatory incursions were very tronble- 
some in the times of the Roman emperors. : 

[Brenpium (now Santander ?), a port of the” 
Cantabri in Hispania Tarraconensis: } 

Biera (Bleranus: now Bieda); a town in 
Etruria; on the Via Clodia, between, Forum’ 
Clodii and Tuscania: there are many remains 
of the ancient town at ‘Beda. 

Brosius or Buiossius, the name of a noble 
family in Campania. One of this family, C. 
Blosius of Cume, was a philosopher, a disciple 
of Antipater of Tarsus, and a friend of Tiberius 
Gracchus. After the death of Gracchus (B.C. 
133) he fled to Aristonicus, king of Pergamus, 
and on the conquest of Aristonicus by the Ro- 
mans, Blosius put an end to his own life for fear 
of falling into the hands of the Romans. 

Boanicéa, queen of the Iceni in Britain, hav- 
ing been shamefully treated by the Romans, 
who even ravished her two daughters, excited 
an insurrection of the Britons against their op- 
pressors during the absence of Suetonius Pau-~ 
linus, the Roman governor, on an expedition to 
theisland of Mona. . She took the Roman colo- 
nies of Camalodunum, Londinium, and other 
places, and slew, nearly Seventy thousand Ro- 
mans and their allies. She was at length de- 
feated with great loss by Suetonius Paulinus, 
and put an end to her own life, A.D. 61. 

[Bom or Bavo (now ‘Bita), an’ island. on’ the 
coast of Dalmatia, used by the later Roman 
emperors as a place of exile for state criminals.] 

Boaerivs (Bodypioc, now Terremotto), a river \ 
in Locris, also called Manes, flows’ past Thro- 
nium into the Sinus Maliacus. ( 

[Bosrum (now Bobbio), a castrum of the Li- 
gurians, on the Trebia.] - 

(Boccuar. 1. A brave seh of the ‘Matri in 
Africa, a contemporary of Masinissa. —2. An 
officer of King ‘Syphax, who fought against 
Masinissa. ] 

Boccuus (Boxyoc). 1. Kine of Mauretania, 
and father-in-law of Jugurtha,.with whom at 
first he made war against the . Romans, but 
whom he afterward delivered up to Sulla, the 
questor of Marius, B.C. 106.—2. Son of the 
preceding, reigned along with his brother Bo- 
‘gud over Mauretania. Bocchus and Bogud as- 
sisted Cesar in his war against the Pompeians 
in Africa, B.C. 46; and in 45 Booud joined 
Cesar in his war in Spain. After the murder 
of Cesar, Bocchus sided with Octavianus, and 
| Bogud with Antony. . When Bogud was in 
Spain in 38, Bocchus usurped the sole govern- 
ment of Mauretania, in which he was confirmed 
by Octavianus. He died about 33, whereupon 
his kingdom he ae a Roman province.  Bo- 
gud had previously betaken himself to Antony, 
and was killed on the capture of Methone by 
Agrippa in 31. 


[Boperta (Bodepia elcyvarc, Ptol.). Vid. Bo- 
DOTRIA. | whe, 
Bovencus or Boptncvs. Vid. Panus: 


{ Boptocasses, a people in Gallia Lugdunen- 
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sis; . their 
Bayeur), a 
’ “Boporkia or Bonerta:Alstuarium (now: Firth 
of Forth), an estuary: on thé eastern’ coast of 
Scotland, , ; i 

{Bonvocnatus, leader of the Nervii in Gallia 
in the time of Julius Cesar.] fa Way! " 

Bara (Boral » Bovdétge : now Vatka), a-town, 
in the south of Laconica, near Cape Malea. ~ 

{Ba@aricus Srvus, to the, east, or, rather, the. 
eastern part, of the Eaconicus ‘Sinus, so called 
-from the town of Bee, and now Gulf of Vatka.] 

Base (Boi6y : Boc6étc), a town in Pelasgio- 

_tis in Thessaly; on the western shore of the 
Lake’ Baits (Boc6yic, now Bio), into which 
several rivers of Thessaly flow. 

Bovromivs (Bondpéucoc), “ the helper in dis- 
tress,” a surname of Apollo at Athens, because 
lke had assisted the Athenians: Vid. Dict. of 
Ant , art. Boepromra: 

{Bazo (Bod), a Grecian poetess of Delphi, 
composed a-hymn, of which Pausanias has pre- 
served a few lines. ] 

Baortia (Bocwria: Botwré¢ :. part of Livadia), 
a district of Greece, bounded north by Opun- 
tian Locris, east by the Eubcean Sea, south by 
Attica, Megaris, and ‘the Corinthian Gulf, and 
west by Phocis.. It is nearly surrounded by 
mountains, namely, Helicon and Parnassus on 
the west, Citheron and Parnes on the south, 
the Opuntian mountains on the north, and a 
range of mountains along the whole sea-coast- 
on the east... The .country. contains, several 
fertile plains, of which the two most important 
were the valley of the Asopus in’the south, the 
inhabitants of which were called Parasopii, and 
the valley of the Cephisus im the north (the 
upper part of which, however, belonged to Pho- 
eis), the inhabitants of which were called Epi- 
cephisii. In the former valley the chief towns 
were Turesa, Tanacra, Tuespim, and Pra- 
Tae; in the latter’the chief towns were Or- 
cuombnous, Cu.zsronga, CoroneaA, Lepapea, and 
Hatrartus; the latterivalley included the Lake 
Covats. «The surface of Beotia is said to be 
one thousand’andeighty Square miles. The at- 
mosphere was damp and thick, to which cir- 
cumstance some’ of the ancients attributed the 
dullnéss-of the Beotian intellect, with which 
the Athenians frequently made merry ; but the 
deficiency of the Beotians in this respect was 
more. probably. owing, as has been. well re- 
marked, to the extraordinary fertility of their | 
country, which probably depressed their intel- 
leetual and moral, energies. In the earliest 
times Boeotia was inhabited by various tribes, 
the Aones (whence the country was: called 
Aonia), Temmices, Hyantes, ‘Thracians, Lele- 
ges, &c. -Orchomenus was. inhabited by’ the 
powerful tribe of the: Minyans, and Thebes by 


‘capital was ' AvcusropuruM (now 


tA ‘ 


the Cadmeans, the reputed descendants of Cap- } 


mus. ‘Che Beeotians were an A®olian people, 
who. originally occupied Arne in Thessaly, from 
which they were expelled by the. Thessalians 
sixty years after the Trojan war, and migrated 
into.the country called after them Beeotia, partly 
expelling-and partly incorporating with them- 
selves the ancient inhabitants of the land. 
Beotia was then divided into fourteen ‘inde- 
pendent states, which formed a league, with | 


Thebes at its head. ‘The chief. magistrates of 
; 10 
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the confederacy were the Beotarchs, elected 


‘| annually, two by Thebes and one by each of 
‘the other states; but as the number ‘of states 


was’ different at different times, that of the 
Beeotarchs also. varied.. The government in 
most states was: an aristocracy. Vid. Dict: of ° 
Ant.; art. Basorarcues: 

Bosruivus, whose-full name was Antcrus Man- ° 
LIUS SEveRINUS Botruits, a Roman statesman . 
and author, was born between A.D: 470 and 475. 
He was famous for his general learning, and es-: 
pecially for his knowledge of Greek philosaphy, 
which, according to a common account (though 
of doubtful authority), he studied under Proclus 
at Athens. He was consul in 510, and was 
treated with great distinction by Theodoric the 
Great ; but having incurred the stspicions of 
the latter by advocating the cause -of the Ital- 
ians agaipst the oppressions of the Goths, he, 
was put to death by Theodoric about 524. Du- 
ring his imprisonment he wrote his celebrated 
work De Consolatione Philosophie, in five books, 
which is composed alternately in prose and ~ 
verse. The diction is pure and elegant, and 
the sentiments are noble and exalted, showing 
that the author had a real belief in prayer and 
Providence, though he makes no reference to 
Christianity.. Boethius was the last Roman of: 
any note who understood the language and 
studied the literature of Greece. “He translated 
many of the works of the Greek philosophers, 
especially of.Aristotle, and wrote commenta-_ 
ries upon them, several of which have come 
down to us. . He also wrote a commentary, in 
six books, upon the Topica of Cicero, which is 
also extant. In the ignorance of Greek writers ' 
which prevailed from the sixth to the four- 
teenth century, Boéthius was looked upon as 
the head and type of all philosophers, as Au- 
gustin was of all,theology, and Virgil of all lit- 
erature ; but after the introduction. of the works 
of Aristotle into Europe in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Boethius’s fame gradually died away. 
The best edition of his collective works was 
printed at Basel, 1570; the last edition of his 
De Consolatione is by Obbarius, Jene, 1843. 

Bosruus (Boyféc). 1. A Stoic philosopher of 
uncertain date, wrote several works, from one 
of which Cicero quotes.—2. A Peripatetic phi- 
losopher, was a native of Sidon in Phenicia, a 
disciple of Andronicus of Rhodes, and ‘an in- 
structor of the philosopher Strabo. He there- 
fore flourished about B.C. 30.. He wrote sev- 
eral works, all of which are now lost.—[3. A 
native of Tarsus, who. gained the favor of An- 
tony by celebrating in verse the defeat of Bru- 
tus and Cassius.at Philippi. ] 

Baum (Bosév, Botov, Botov :. Bosarne), an an- 
cient town, of the Dorian Tetrapolis. 

Boeup. Vid. Boccnus; No. 2. : 

Bon, one of the most powerful of the Celtic 
tribes, ;said to have dwelt. originally in Gaul 
(Transalpina), but in what part of the country 
is uncertain. At an early time they migrated 
in two great swarms, one of which crossed the 
Alps and settled in the country between the Po 
and the Apennines ; the other crossed the Rhine 
and settled in the part of Germany called Boi- 
hemum (now Bohemia) after them, and between 
the Danube and the Tyrol. The Boii in Italy 
long carried on a fierce struggle with the Ro- 
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_~~ ‘males, as Faunus.did only to males. 


- not,mentioned in later times. 


- Rosetta), a city of 
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mans, but they were at length subdued. by. the 
consul P. Scipio in B.C. 191, and were subse- 
quently incorporated in the province of Gallia 
Cisalpina... The Boii in Germany maintained 
their power longer, but were at length subdued 
by the Marcomanni, and expelled-from the coun-, 
try.* We find 32,000 Boii taking part in. the 
Helvetian migration; and after the defeat of 
the Helvetians (B.C. 58), Cesar allowed these 
Boii to, dwell among the. Avdui. 5 : 

‘[Botopirum, (now Innstadt),a town of Vin- 
deli¢ia, at the junction of the Aunus (now Jnz) 
and the Danube.}] . | - 

Bororix., 1. A, chieftain of the Boii, fought 
against the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul, B.C. 
194:—[2. King of the Cimbri, fought againstthe 
Romans. under Marius, and fell in battle near 
Verona, B.C. 101.] , 2 
~ Bona, Bona, or Vouzs (Bolanus), an ancient 
town of the ADqui, belonging to the Latin league, 

“hee. 

Botanus, Verrius, governor of Britain in 
A.D. 69, is praised by Statius in the poem (Silv., 
v.,2) addressed to Crispinus, the son of Bo- 
Tanus.", Se Ste ee 

Boxzy (Baby > now Beshek), a lake in Mace- 


the same name upon the lake. 

sBorpirine (BoAbitivn : BoAbitivgtne : now 
wer Egypt, near the mouth 
of a branch of the} Nile (the westernmost but 
one), which was edlled the Bolbitine mouth (76 
Boa.birivov ordua). bos. oad ; 

* {Botertum Promonrorium, the southwest 
point of Britannia, now Land’s End, in Corn- 
wall:] . ‘ ry 

Bouine (Botivn: Bodvatoc), atown in Achaia, 
the inhabitants of which Augustus transplanted 
to Patre. y f 

Botissus (Bodtoode : Bodicozoc, now Volisso), 
a town on the western coast of Chios. * ; 

Bomincar (BowiaKac, Boawitnac). 1. Com- 
mander, with Hanno, of the Carthaginians | 
against Agathocles, when the latter invaded 
Africa, B.C. 310. In 308 he attempted to seize 
the government of Carthage, but failed, and was 
crucified.—2. Commander of the Carthaginian | 
supplies: sent ‘to ‘Hannibal after the battle. of 
Canne, 216.. He afterward attempted to re- 
lieye Syracuse when besieged by Marcellus, | 
but was unable to accomplish any thing.—3. A 
Numidian, deep in the confidence of Jugurtha. 
When .Jugurtha was at Rome, 109, Bomilcar 
effected for him the assassination of Massiva. 
In 107 he plotted against Jugurtha 

Bomivs Mons (Boysoc and of Buwuot), the west- 
ern part of Mount Gata in Aetolia, inhabited by 
the Bomienses (Bowceic). 

Bona Dea, a Roman divinity, is described as 
the sister, wife, or daughter of Faunus, and was 
herself called Fauna, Fatwa, or Oma. She was 
worshipped at Rome as a chaste and prophetic 
divinity ; she revealed her oracles only to fe- 
Her festi- 
val was celebrated every year on the first of 
May, in the house ofthe consul or prastor, as 
the sacrifices on that occasion. were offered on 
behalf of the whole Roman people. _ The so- 
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lemnities were conducted by the Vestals, and 
| no male person‘was allowed to be. in the house 
~at one of the festivals. P. Clodius prefaned the 
| sacred ceremonies by entering the house. of 
Cesar in the disguise of a woman, B.C. 62. 
. Bonrracius, a Roman. general, goyernor of 
Africa ‘under Valentinian’ II. . Believing that 
the Empress Placidia meditated his déstruction, . 
he. revolted. against the. emperor, and invited 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, to settle in Afti- 
ea. In 430 he was reconciled to Placidia, and 
attempted to drive the Vandals out of Africa, - 
but without success.- He quitted Africa in 431, 
and in 432 he died of a wound received in com- 
bat with his rival Aétius. — ; hae 
Bonna (now Bonn), a town on the left bank 
of the Rhine, in Lower Germany, and in the ter- 
ritory of the Ubii, was a strong fortress of the 
Romans and the regular quarters of a Roman 
légion. Here Drusus constructed a bridge 


| across the Rhine. 


Bononia (Bononiensis),. 1. (Now Bologna), 
a town in Gallia Cispadana, originally called 
Fexsrna, was in ancient times an Etruscan city, 
and the capital of northern Etruria. It after- 
ward fell into the hands of the Boii, but it was 
colonized by the Romans.on the conquest of the 
Boii, B.C. 191, and its name of Felsina was then 
changed into Bononia... It.fell into decay in the 
civil wars, but it was enlarged and adorned by 
Augustus, 32.—2. (Now Boulogne), a town in the 
north of Gaul.. Vid. Gesortacus.—3. (Now Ba- 
nostor ?),a town of Pannonia, on,the Danube. | 
_Bonosus, a Spaniard by birth, served with dis- 
‘tinction under Aurelian, and usurpéd the imperi- 
altitle in Gaul in the reign of Probus. He was 
defeated and slain by Probus, A.D. 280 or 281. 
Boortes., Vid. Arcturus. ; 
' Borseromacus (now. Worms), also called Van- 
GIoNngEs, at a later time Wormarta, a.town of ‘the 
Vangiones, on the left bank of the Rhine, in Up- 
per Germany. . _ ; ‘ 
Borwas (Bopéac or Bopdc), the north wind, or, 
more strictly, the wind from the nortb-north- 
east, was, in mythology, a.son, of. Astreus and 
Eos, and brother of. Hesperus, Zephyrus, and 
Notus. He dwelt in a cave of Mount Hemus, 
in Thrace. He carried off Oritliyia, daughter 
of Erechtheus, king of Attica, by whom he begot 
Zetes, Calais, and Cleopatra, wife of Phinens, 
who are therefore-called Boreade. In the Per- 
sian war, Boreas showed his friendly disposition 
toward the Athenians by destroying the ships + 
of the barbarians. According to an Homeric 
tradition (Jl.,.xx., 223), ‘Boreas begot twelve 
horses by the mares of Erichthonius, which is 
commonly: explained as a figurative mode of 
expressing the extraordinary swiftness of those 
horses. Boreas. was worshipped at Athens, 
where a festival, Boredsm, was celebrated. in 
his honor) _ S58 
Borwum (Bépevov). 1. (Now Malin Head), the 
northern promontory of Hibernia (now Ireland). 
-—2. (Now Ras Teyonas), a promontory on the 
western coast of Cyrenaica, forming the eastern 
headland of the Great Syrtis.—3. The northern 
extremity of the island of ‘Taprobane (now 
Ceylon). j é 
Borius Mons (Bépevov dpoc), a mountain in 
Arcadia, on the borders of Laconia, containing 


, the sources of the rivers Alpheus: and Eurotas. 


BOREUS PORTUS. 


_ Borivs. Portus (Bépetac Psat @ harbor -in 
the island of Tenedos, at, the mouth ofa river of 
the same name. | 

ORSIPPA (7a° Béopottna : Bopoum mvc : now 
soma), a city of Babylonia, on the western, 
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general, undér Hasdrubal, in Spain, set’ at lib- 
erty the Spanish hostages ae at Saguntum, 
hoping thereby to'secure the affections of the 
Spaniards. 

» Bosrra (ra Béc'rpa,! Old Deatarert Bozrah : 


ik of the Euphrates, a little: south of Babylon, | Boornvdc and -aioc: now Busrah, ruins), a city 


a ebrated far its manufactures of linen, and as 
the chief residence of the Chaldean astrologers. 
The Greeks held it sacred to Apollo and Diana | 
(Artemis). 

BorystuENes (Bopusbérne : now Dnieper), af- 
tetward Danapris,-a river of European Sarma- 
tia, flows into the Euxine, but its sources were 
unknown toe the ancients. Near its mouth, and 
at its junction. with. the Hypanis, lay the town 
Borystuenes or Borysruenis (now Kudak), 
also called Oxp1a, OLsioporis, and MiteTopotis, 
a colony of Miletus, and the most important 
Greek city on the north of the Euxine. (Eth-» 
nic, Bopuabevirne, ‘OAbsorrohirne.) 

Bosporus (Béoropoc), i. e., Ox-ford, the name 
of any straits amo ¢ the Greeks, but especially 
applied to the two. spljowitey 1. Toe Taract- 
an Bosporus (now -Channe “of Constantinople), 
unites the Propo tis, or Sea of Marmara, with 
the Euxine, or ‘Black Sea. According to the 
legend, it. was, ‘called. ‘Bosporus from Io, who 
crossed. it in the form of a heifer. At the en- 

‘ trance. of the’ Bosporus were the celebrated 
SymptecApps. Darius. constructed a bridge 
-across the Bosporus when he invaded Scythia. 
—2. Tue Cimmertan Bosporus (now Straits of 
Kaffa) unites the Palus Meotis, or Sea of Azof, 
- with the Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, with 
the Tanais (now, ‘Don), the boundary between 
Asia and Europe, and it derived its name’ from 
the-Cimmeri, who were supposed to have dwelt 
in the- neighborhood. 
the Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the Milesians 
founded the town of Panticapeum, also called 
. Bosporus, and the inhabitants of Panticapeum 
subsequently founded the town of Phanagoria 
onthe Asiatic side of the Straits. These cities, 
being favorably situated for commerce, soon be- 
caine places of considerable importance ; and a 
kingdom gradually arose, of which Panticape- 
um was the capital, ‘and which eventually in- 
cluded the whole of the Crimea. The first 
kings we read of were the Archenactide, who 
reigned forty-two years, from B.C. 480 to 438. 
They were succeeded by Spartacus I. and his 
descendants. Several of these kings were in- 
close alliance with the Athenians, who obtained 
annually a large supply of corn from the Bos- 
porus, The last of these kings was‘Perisades, 
who, being hard pressed by the. Scythians, vol- 
untarily ceded his dominions to Mithradates the 
Great. On the death of Mithradates; his son 
Pharnaces was allowed by Pompey to succeed 


to the dominion of Bosporus; and, we subse-, 


quently find a series of kings, who reigned in 
the country till a late period, under, the } protec- 
tion of the Roman emperors. 

Bosrar (Béotwp, Bootapoc). | 1. A Cartha- 
ginian general, who, with Hamilcar and_Has- 
drubal, ‘the son of Hanno, fought against M. 
Atilius Regulus, in Africa,. B. C. 256, but ‘was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and sent. to Rome, 
where he is said to have perished i in consequence 
of the barbarous treatment which he received 
from the sons of Regulus.—2. A Carthaginian 


On the European side of ‘|. 


of Arabia, in an Oasis of the Syrian Desert, a 
little. more than ten degrees. south of Damascus. 
It was enlarged and beautified by Trajan; who 
| made it a colony. ‘Under the later emperors it 
was the seat of an archbishopric. a 

Borvia, Borriza, Borrra#is (Bortia; Borri- 
aia, Borriatig¢: Borriatoc), a district in Macedo- 
nia, on the right bank of the River Axius,.ex- 
tended in the. time of Thucydides to Pieria on 
the west. It contained the towns of Pella and 
Ichne near the sea. The Bottiewi were a Thra- 
cian people, who, being driven out of the coun- 
try by-the Macedonians, settled in that part of . 
‘the Macedonian Chalcidice, north of mg bene 
which, was called Bottice (Borrenf). : 

\Borfice. Vid. Borrta. 

[Bovenna (now Cabrera), a small island at. 
the northern extremity of Sardinia.] 

Bovianum (Bovianius: : now Bojano), the chief . 
town of the Pentri in Samnium, was-taken. by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars, ‘and was col- 
onized by Augustus with veterans. 

BovitiLz (Bovillensis), an ancient town in 
Latium, at. the foot of the Alban Mountain, on 
the Appian Way, about ten miles from Rome. 
Near it’Clodius was killed by Milo (B-C, 52); | 
and here was the sacrarium of the Julia gens.. 

Brackra Avucusra (now Braga), the chief 
town of the Callaici Bracarii, in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis ; at Braga there are the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, aqueduct, &e. 

.»BRACHMAN& OF -1 (Bpaypaivec), isa name used 
by the ancient geographers, sometimes for a 
caste of priests in India (the Brahmins), sote- 
times, apparently, for all the people whose re- 
ligion was Brahminism, and sometimes fora’ 
particular tribe. : 

Bracwopes or Capur Shawl (Boayédrc akpa: 
now Ras Kapoudiah), a promontory on the coast 
of Byzacena, in Northern Africa, forming the 
northern headland of the Lesser ‘Syrtis. 

‘Bracuyiyes or Bracnyiias(Bpaytranc, Bpa- 
xvbiAAac), a Beotian, supported the. Macedonian 
interests in the reigns of Antigonus.Doson and 


Phihp V. At the battle of Cynoscephale, B.C. 


197, he commanded the Beotian troops in Phil- 
ip’s army, and was murdered in 196 at Thebes 
by the Roman party. in that city. 

[Brapanus (now Brandano), a river of Lu- 
cania, which falls into the Sinus Tarentinus : it 
forms the. boundary between Lucania and Apu- 
lia.] 

Brancniva (ai Bpayyidac: now Jeronda, 
ruins), afterward Dip¥ma or -1 (ra, Aidupya, ot 
Aidvuot), a place on the sea-coast of Tonja,:a 
little south of Miletus, celebrated for its temple 
and, oracle of Apollo, ‘surnamed Didymeus (Av- 
duped). This oracle, which the Tonians held 


‘in the highest esteem, was said to have, been 


founded by Branchus, son of Apollo or Smicrus , 

of Delphi, anda Milesian woman. ‘The reputed 

descendants of this Branchus, the Branchide 

(of Bpayyédar), were the hereditary ministers of 

this oracle. They delivered up the treasures 

of.the.temple to Darius or Xerxes ; and, when 
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Xerxes returned from Greece, the Branchide, 

fearing. the revenge of the Greeks, begged him 

to remove them to-a:distant part of his empire. 

They were accordingly settled in Bactria or 
Sogdiana, where their descendants are said to 
have been punished by the army of Alexander 

for the treason of their forefathers.’ The tem- | 
ple, called Didymaum, which was destroyed by 

Xerxes, was rebuilt, and its ruins Contain some 

beautiful specimens of the Ionic order of archi- 

tecture. . / ; 

Brancaus (Bodyyoc). “Vid. Brancnipm. 

Brawnnovices. /Vid. AULERCI. 

[Branopvtxum (now Brancaster), a city of the 
Iceni or‘Simeni in Britannia Romana. ] 

[BrAnocinium (now Worcester) or BRanont- 
um} a town of the Boduni in Britannia Romana. ] 

Brasipas (Bpacidac), son of Tellis, the most 
distinguished Spartan in the first part of the Pel- 
oponnesian war. In B.C. 424, at the head of 
a small force, he effected a dexterous march 
through the hostile country of Thessaly, and 
joined Perdiccas of Macedonia, who had prom- 
ised co-operation against the Athenians. By 
his military skill, and the confidence which his 
character inspired, he gained possession of 
many of the cities in Macedonia subject to 
Athens ; his greatest acquisition was Amphip- 
olis. In 422 he gained a brilliant victory over 
Cleon, who had been sent, with an Athenian 
force, to recover Amphipolis, but he was slain 
in the battle. He was buried within the city, 
and the inhabitants honored him as a hero by 
yearly sacrifices and by games. Vid. Dict. of 
Ant., art. BRASIDEIA. . 

“Bratuspantium. (NOW Bratuspante, near Bre- 
teuil), the chief town of the Bellovaci in Gallia 
‘Belgica. * ; 

Bravron (Bpavpév: Bpavpdveog: now Vrao- 
na or Vrana), a demus in Attica,.on the eastern 
coast, on the River Erasinus, with a celebrated 
temple of Diana (Artemis), who was hence 
called Brauronia, and in whose honor the fes- 
tival Brauronia was celebrated in ‘this place. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant., s.v. 

BreceEtio (near Szény, ruins, east of Co- 
morn), a Roman municipium in Lower Panno- 
nia‘on the Danube, where Valentinian I. died. 

Brennus: 1. The leader of the Senonian 
Gauls, who, in. B.C. 390, crossed the Apennines, 
defeated the Romans at the Allia, and took 
Rome. After besieging the Capitol.for six 
toonths, he quitted the city upon receiving one 
thousand pounds’ of gold as a ransom for the 
Capitol, and’returned home safe with his booty. 
But it was subsequently related in the popular 
legends that Camillus and a Roman army ap- 
peared at the moment the gold was being 
weighed, that Brennus was defeated by Camil- 
lus, and that he himself and his whole army 
were slain to a man.—2. The chief leader of 
the Gauls who invaded Macedonia and Greece, 
“B.C. 280, 279. In 280 Ptolemy Ceraunus was 
defeated by the Gauls under Belgius, and slain 
in battle; and Brennus in the following year 
penetrated into the south of Greece, but he was 
defeated near Delphi, most of his men were 
slain, and he himself put an end td his own hife. 

Breuct, a powerful people of Pannonia, near 
the confluence of thé Savus and the Danube, 


’ took an active part in the insurrection of the | 
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Pannonians’ and: Dalmatians against. the Ro- 


‘mans, A.D: 6. : 


Brevuni,.a Retian people, dwelt in the Tyrel 
near the Brenner., (Hor., Carm., iv.) 14, HL) 

Brrrevs. Vid. Hoxon. , | ah Uore 

Bricinni& (Bpcxerviac), a place in Sicily not 
far from Leontini. ere Bacteria 

Bricantes, the mdst powerful of the British 
tribes, inhabited the whole of the north of the 
island from the Abus (now Humber) to the Ro- 
man wall, with the exception of the southeast 
corner of Yorkshire, which was inhabited by the 
Parisii. The Brigantes consequently inhabited 
the greater part of Yorkshire, and the whole of 
Lancashire, Durham, Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland. Their eapital was Esoracum. «‘Fhey 
were conquered by Petilius Cerealis in the reign 
of Vespasian. There was also a tribe of Bri- 
gantes in the south of Ireland, between the Tiv- 
ers Birgus (now Barrow) and Dabrona (now 
Blackwater), in the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary. : 

Bricanril, 2 tribe in Vindelicia, on the Lake 
Bricanrinus, noted for their robberies. 

Brieantinus Lacus (now Bodensee or Lake 
of Constance), also ealled: Vuwerus and Acro- 
nius, through which the Rhine flows, was in- 
habited by the Helvetii on the south, by the 
Reetii on the southeast, and by the Vindelici on 
the north. Near an island on it, probably Rei- 
chenau,. Tiberius defeated the Vindelici in a 
naval engagement. 

Bricantivm. 1. (Now Briangon), a town of 
the Segusiani in Gaul, at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps.—2..(Now Corunna), a sea-port'town of 
the Lucenses, in Gallecia in Spain, witha light-_ 
house, which is still used for the same’ purpose, 
having been repaired in 1791, and which is now 
called La Torre de Hercules. —3. (Now Bregenz), 
a town. of the Brigantini Vindeliti, on the Lake 
of Constance. 

Brivessus (BptAncode), a mountain in Attica, 
northeast of Athens. , : ; 

Brimo (Boro), “the angry or the terrifying,” 
a surname of Hecate and Proserpina (Perseph- 
one). : ‘ 

Briniites, a people in Liguria, south of the 
Po, near the’ modern Brignolo. ; 

Briséts (Bpvonic), daughter of Brises of Lyr- 
nessus, fell into the hands of Achilles, but was 
seized by:Agamemnon. Hence arose’ the dire 
feud between the'two heroes. Vid. Acuruixs. . 
Her proper name ‘was Hippodamia. bd 

Brirannia: (4, Bpertavisg or Bperaviky, se. 
vijcoc, » Bpetrayia or Bpetavia: Bperravol, Bos- 
tavol, Britanni, Brittones), the island of England 
and Scotland, which was also called ALBION 
(“AAbsov, ’AXoviov, Insula Albionum). Ursernia 
or Ireland is usually spoken of asa separate 
island, but is sometimes included under the gen- 
eral name of the -Insunm Brirannicm (Bpera-: 
viral vjoov), Which also comprehended the small- 
er islands around the coast of Great Britain. The 
etymology of the word Britannia is- uncertain, 
but it is derived by most writers from the Celtic 
word brith or brit, “painted,” with reference to. 
the custom of the inhabitants of staining theiz 
bodies with a blue color: whatever may be the 
etymology of the word, it is certain that it was 
used by the inhabitants themselves, since in the 
Gelic the inhabitants are called Brython, and 


é 


BRITANNIA. 


‘BRITANNIA. 


their language Brythoneg. \-The name Albionis} island as far north as the Frith of Forth and the 


.prebably derived from the white cliffs‘of the 


island [forthe more cérrect derivation, vid, AL- 
sion]; but writers, who derived the names of 
all lands and people from a mythical ancestor, 
eennected the namé-with one Albion, the son 
of Neptune. The Britons were Celts, belong- 


‘ing to that branch of the race called Cymry, 


. and were apparently the aboriginal inhabitants 


of the country.’ Their manners and customs 
were in general the same as the Gauls; but, 


‘separated more thar the Gauls from intercourse 


with civilized nations, they preserved the Celtic 
religion in a purer state than in Gaul, and hence 
DBrusdism, according to Cesar, was transplanted 
from Gaul to Britais. The Britons also retained 
many of the barbarous Celtic customs, which 
thé-imore civilized Gauls had Jaid aside. They 
painted, their bodies with a blue color extracted 
frem woad; in erder to appear more terrible in 
battle, and they had wives in common. Ata 
later time the Belge crossed over from Gaul, and 
settled on the southern and eastern coasts, driv- 
‘Ing the Britons into the interior of the island. 
It was not till alate period that the Greeks and 
Remans obtained any knowledge of Britain. In 
early times the Phenicians visited the Scilly 
Islands and the coast of Cornwall for the pur- 
pose of obtaining tin ; but whatever knowledge 
they acquired. of the country they jealously kept 
secret,.and it only transpired that there were 
Cassirrerives, or’ Tin Islands, in the northern 
parts of the ocean. The first certain knowl- 
edge which the Greeks obtained of Britain was 
from the merchants of Massilia, about the time 
of Alexander the Great, and especially from the 
voyages of Pyruras, who sailed round a great 
part of Britain. From this time it was gener- 


ally believed that the island was in the form of 


a triangle, an error which continued ‘to prevail 
even at a later period.. Another important mis- 
take, which likewise prevailed fora long time, 
was the position of Britain in relation to Gaul 
and Spain. As the northwestern coast of Spain 
was supposed to extend too far tothe north, and 
the western coast of Gaul to run northeast, the 
lower part of Britain was believed to lie between 
Spain and:Gaul.. The Romans first became per- 
sunally. acquainted with the island by Cesar’s 
invasion. -He’ twice landed in Britain (B.C. 
5, 54), and though on the second occasion he 
conquered the greater part of the southeast 


‘ of the island, yet he did not take permanent 


possession of any portion of the country, and 
after his departure the Britons continued as in- 
dependent as before. The Romans made no 
further attempts to conquer the island for nearly 
ene hundred years. Inthe reign of Claudius 
(A.D. 48) they again landed in Britain, and per- 
manently subdued the country south of the 
Thames. They now'began to extend their con- 
quests over the other parts of the island; and the 
great victory (61) ef Suetonius Paulinus over 
the Britéhs who had revolted under Boapicra, 
stijl further consolidated the Roman dominions. 
In the reign of Vespasian, Petilius Cerealis and 
Julius Frontinus made several successful expe- 
ditions against the Smures and the Bricanrés ; 
and the conquest of South Britain was at length 
finally completed by Agricola, who in seven 
eampaigns (78-84) subdued the whole ‘of the 


Clyde, between which he erected a series. of , 
forts to protect.the Roman dominions from the 
incursions of the barbarians in the north. of 
Scotland. » The Roman patt of Britain was now 
called Britannia Romana, and the northern. part, 
inhabited by the Caledonians, Britannia Barbara 
or Caledoma. ‘The Romans, however, gave up 
the northern conquests of Agricola in the reign 
of Hadrian, and made a rampart of turf from 
the Aistuarium Ituna (now Solway Frith) to the 
German Ocean, which formed the northern 
boundary of their dominions. In the reign of An- 
toninus Pius the Romans again: extended their 
boundary as far as the conquests of Agricola, ' 
and erected a rampart connecting the Forth and 
the Clyde, the remains of which are now-called 
Grimes Dike, Grime in the Celtie language sig- 
nifying great or powerful. The. Caledonians 
afterward broke through this wall; and in con- 
sequence of their repeated devastations of the 
Roman dominions, the Emperor Severus went 
to Britain in 208, in order to conduct the war 
against them in person. He died in the island 
at Eboracum (now York) in 211, after erecting 
a solid stone wall from the Solway to the mouth 
of the Tyne, a little north of the rampart of 
Hadrian. After the death of Severus, the Ro- 
mans relinquished forever all their. conquests 
north of this wall. In 287 Carausius assumed 
the purple in Britain, and reigned as emperor, 
independent of Diocletiar and Maximian, till 
his assassination by Allectus in 298. ~Allectus: 
reigned three yéars, and Britain was recovered. 
for the emperors in 296. 
of the empire by Diocletian and Maximian (305), 
Britain fell to the share of Constantius, who, 
died at Eboracum in 306, and his son Constan- 
tine assumed in the island the title.of Cesar. 


Shortly afterward, the Caledonians, who now}: 


appear under the names of Picts and Scots, 
broke through the wall of Severus, and the 
Saxons ravaged the coasts of Britain; and the 
declining power.of the Romah,empire -was .un-. 
able to afford the.province any effectual assist- 
ance. In the reignjof Valentinian I., Theodo- 
sius, the father of the emperor of that name, 
defeated the Picts and Scots (367); but in the 
reign of Honorius, Constantine, who had been 
proclaimed emperor in Britain (407), withdrew 
all the Roman: troops ftom the island, in order 
to make himself master of Gaul. The Britons 
were thus left exposed to the ravages of the 
Picts and Scots, and: at length, in 447, they 
called in the assistance of the Saxons, who be- 
came the masters of Britain. The Roman do- 


‘minions of Britain formed a single province till 


the ‘time of Severus, and were governed: by a 
legatus of the emperor. Severus divided the 
country into two provinces, Britannia Superior 
and ‘Inferior, of which the latter contained the 
earliest conquests of the Romans in the south 
of the island, and the former the later conquests 
in the north, the territories of the Silures, Bri 
gantes, &c. Upon the new division of the prove 
inces in the reign of Diocletian, Britain was 
governed by a vicarius, subject to the prefectus 
pretorio of Gaul, and was divided into four -prov- 
inces: (1.)- Britannia Prima, the country south 
of the Thames ; (2.) Britunnia Secunda, Wales ; 
(3.) Maxima Casariensis, the sack between 


Upon the resignation - © 


‘BRITANNICUS, 


. the Tharnes and the Humber ; (4.) Flavia.Cesdr- | its importance. 


iensis, the country between the Humber and the 
Roman wall..’ Besides these, there was ‘also a 
fifth province, Valentia, which existed for a short 
time, including the conquests of Theodosius be- | 
yond the Roman wall. 
_ Brrrasnicus, son of the Emperor Claudius 
and Messalina, was born A.D. 42. Agrippina,. 
the. second wife of Claudius, induced the em- 
peror to adopt. her own son, and give him pre- 
cedence over Britannicus. Thisson, the Emper- 
or Nero, ascended the throne in 54, and caused 
Britannicus.to be poisoned in the following year. 
‘ {Brrromiris, a leader of the Galli Senones, 
who caused the Roman ambassadors to be put 
to death, and their bodies to be mangled with 
every possible indignity: this act brought upon 
hum and his people the vengeance of the Ro- 
mans. } 
. Brrromartis ,(Bprtéuapric, usually derived 
from pric, Sweet or blessing, and papric, a 
- maiden), was a Cretan nymph, daughter of Ju- 
piter (Zeus) and Carme, and beloved by Minos, 
who pursued her nine months, till at length she 
leaped into the-sea and was changed by Diana 
(Artemis) into a goddess. She seems to have 
been originally a Cretan divinity who presided 
over.the sports of the chase ; on the introduc- 
tion’ of the worship of Diana (Artemis) into 
Crete-she was naturally placed in some relation 
with the latter goddess ; and at length the two 
divinities became identified,-and Britomartis is 
ealled in one legend the daughter of Latona 
(Leto). .At Avgina Britomartis was worshipped 
under the name of Aphea: 

[Britones. . Vid. BrrrAnnta.] , 

[Brivarrs Portus (now Bay de Pinnebe ; ac~ 
cording to D’Anville, Brest),’a harbor of the 
Namnetes, in Gallia Lugdunensis.] ; 

Brixeitum (Brixellanus: now Bregella<or 
Brescella),.a-town on the right bank of the Po, 
in Gallia Cisalpina, where the Emperor Otho 
put himself to death, A.D. 69. ” 

Brrxia (Brixianus : now Brescia), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, on the road from Comum to 

Aquileia, through which the River Mella flowed 
(flavus quam molli percurrit flumine Mella, Ca- 
‘tull., Ixvil., 33). It was probably founded by 
the Etruscans, was afterward a town of the 
Libui and then of the Cenomani, and finally | 
became a Roman municipium with the rights 
-of a colony, ; . 

~Bromius (Bpduoc), a surname of Bacchus 
(Dionysus), z: ¢., the noisy god, from the noise 
of the-Bacchic revelries (from @péuw). 

Brontes. Vid. Cycropes., 

Brucuium. ” Vid. ALEXANDREA, 

Bructért, a people of Germany, dwelt on 
each side of the Amisia (now Ems), and extend- 
ed south as far as the Luppia (now Lippe). The 
Bructeri joined.the Batavi in their revolt against 
the Romans in A.D. 69, and the prophetic vir- 
gin, Verepa, who had so much influence among 
the German tribes, was. a native of their coun- 
try. A few years afterward the Bructeri were 
almost annihilated.by the Chamavi and Angri- 
varii. (Tac., Germ., 33.), * ' 

Bronpvisivm or Brunpisivm (Bpevtjovov, Bpev- 

- réo.ov: Brundusinus: now Brindisz),a town in 


medes. 


Calabria, on a small bay-of the Adriatic, form- 
ing an excellent harbor, to which the place owed, 
150: 


BRUTUS. 


The Appia Via terminated at 
Brundisium, and it was the usual place of eni- 
barkation for.Greece and the East. It was an, 
ancient town, and probably not of Greek’ origin, 
although its foundation is ascribed by. some 
writers to‘the Cretans, and: by others to Dio- 
It was at first governed by.kings of its 
own, but was conquered and colonized by the 
Romans, B.C. 245. The poet Pacuvius was 
born at this town, and Virgil died here-on his 
return from Greece, B.C. 19. We 9, ce 
[Bruripius Nieer. Vid. Nicrr.] ' 
[Beurrianus Lusrricus. Vid. Lusrricus.] 
[Brurrius. 1. A Roman knight, for whorm 
Cicero wrote a letter of introduction to M’. 
Acilius Glabrio, proconsul in Sicily in B.C. 46. 
—2. A philosopher, with whom M, Cicero the 
younger studied at Athens in B.C, 44.3 
[Brurrivs Sura. Vid. Sura.J] ° > 
Brurrium, Brurrivs and Brurriorum AGER 
(Bperria: Bruttius), more usually called Brut- 
ru, after the inhabitants, the southern extrémi- 
ty of Italy, separated from Lucania by a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Laus to Fhurii, 
and surrounded.on the other.three sides by the 
sea. It was the country called in ancient times 
CEnotria and Italia. The country is mountain- 
ous, as the Apennines run through, it down to 
the Sicilian Straits ; it contained excellent ‘pas- 
turage for cattle, andthe valley*produced good’, 
corn, olives, and fruit, The earliest inhabitants 
of the country were Ginotrians. Subsequently 
some Lucanians, who had revolted from their , 
countrymen in Lucania, took pessession of the 
country, and were hence called ‘Bruttzi or Bret- 
tw; which word is said to mean-“‘ rebels” in the 
Janguage of the Lucanians. ‘This people, how- 
ever, inhabited only the interior of the land; 
the coast was almost entirely in the possession 
of the Greek colonies. - At the close of the sec-- 
ond Punie war} in which the Bruttii had’ been 
the allies of Hannibal, they lost their independ- 


. 
i 


| ence, and were treated by the Romans with 


great severity. 'They were declared to be-pub- 
lic ‘slaves, and were employed.as lictors and 
servants of the magistrates. 

Brorus, Junivs. © 1. L., son of M. Junius and- 
of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarquinius Superbus. 
His elder brother was murdered by Tarquinius, 
and Lucius escaped his brother’s fate only by 
feigning idiocy, whence he received the sur- 
name of Brutus. After Lucrétia had stabbed 
herself, Brutus roused.the Romans te expel the 
Tarquins ; and_upon the banishment of the lat. 
ter, he was elected first consul with Targuinivs 


_Collatinus, He loved his coustry better than 


his children, and put to death his two sons, who 
had attempted to restore the Tarquins. He fell 
in battle the same year, fighting against Atins, 
the son of Tarquinius. Bratus was the great 
hero in the legends about the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, but we have no means of determin- 
ing what part of the account is. historical.—2. 
D., surnamed Scava, magister equitum to the 
dictator Q. Publilius Philo, B.C. 339, avd consul 
In 325, when he fought againstthe Vestini.— 
3. D., surnamed Sc.mva,.consul 292, conquered 
the Faliscans.—4, M., tribune of the plebs 195, 
pretor 191, when he dedicated the temple of 
the Great Idean. Mother, one of the ambassa- 
dors sent into Asia 189, and consul 178, when 


, No. 1) and Servilia. 


i nus. 


BRUTUS. 


he subdued the Istri. , He was again one of the 
ambassadors sent into, Asia in 171.—5. P., trib: 
ute of the: plebs 195, curule adile 192, praetor 
190, _propretor in. Further Spain*189.—6. D., 
surnamed Gatuacus (Catnxcus) or Canyatcus, 
consul 138, commanded in Further Spain; and 
conquered a great part of Lusitania. From his 
victory ‘over the Galleci he obtained his sur- | 
name. He was a patron of the poet L. Accius, 
and well versed in Greek and Roman literature. 
—7. D., son of No. 6, consul 77, and husband 
of Sempronia, who carried on an intrigue with 
Catiline-—8. D., adopted by A. Postumius Al- 
binus, consul 99, and hence called Brutus Albi- 
vg. He served under Cesar in Gaul and in 
the civil war. _He commanded Cesar’s fleet at 
the siege of Massilia, 49, and was afterward 
placed over Further Gaul. 
Rome Brutus wés promised the preetorship and 
the government of Cisalpine Gaul for 44. Nev- 
ertheless, he joined the conspiracy acainst Ce- 
sar. After the death of the latter (44) he went 
into Cisalpine Gaul, which he refused to sur- 
render to‘Antony, who had obtained this prov- 
ince from the people. Antony made war against 
him, and kept him besieged in Mutina, till the 
siege was-raised in April, 43, by the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa, and Octavianus. But Bru- 
tus only obtained a short respite. Antony was 
preparing to march against him from the north 
with a large army, and Octavianus, who had 
deserted the senate, was marching against him 
from the south. His only resource was flight, 
but he was betrayed by Camillus, a Gaulish 
chief, and was. put to death by Antony, 43.—9. 
M:, pretor 88, belonged to the party of Marius, 


“ and put an end.to his own life in 82, that he 


might not fall into the hands of Pompey, who 
commanded. Sulla’s fleet.—10. L., also ealled 
DawAsippus,. praetor 82, when the younger Ma- 
rius was blockaded at Preneste,, put to death 
at Rome by order of Marius several of the most 
eminent senators of the opposite party.—11. M., 
married Servilia, the half-sister of Cato of 
Utica. He was tribune of the-plebs 83, and in 
%7 he espouséd tie cause of Lepidus, and was 


‘placed in command of the forces in Cisalpine 
‘Gaul, where he was slain by command of Pom- 


pey—12. M., the so-called tyrannicide, son of 
He lost his father when he 
was only eight years old,and was trained by his 
unele Cato in the principles of the aristocratical 
party. Accordingly, on the breaking out of the 
civil war, 49, he joined Pompey, although he 
was the murderer of his father. After the bat- 
fle of Pharsalia, 48, he was not only pardoned 
by Cesar, but received from ‘him.the greatest 
marks ef confidence and favor, Cesar made 
him goverhor of Cisalpine Gaul in 46, and pra- 
tor in 44,.and also promised him the govern- 
ment of Macedonia. But, notwithstanding all 
the obligations’ he was under to Cesar, he was 
persuaded by Cassius tomurder his benefactor 
under the delusive idea of again establishing the 
republic. Vid. Cmsak. After the murder of 
Cwsar Brutus spent a short time in Italy, and 
tier took possession of the province of Mace- 
domia. }He was joined by Cassius, who com- | 
manded in Syria, and their united forces were 

opposed ‘to those of Octavianus and Antony. | 


On his return to } 


Two battles were fought in the neiohborhood 


BUCEPHALA: 


of. Philippi (42), in the former of which Brutus 
was victorious, though Cassius. was defeated, 
but in the latter-Brutus also was defeated and 
put an end to his own life. Brutus’s wife was 
Porcta, the daughter-of Cato. Brutus was an 
ardent student of-literature and philosophy, but 
he appears to have been deficient in ‘judgment, 
and original power. He wroté several works, © 
all of which have perished: He was.a literary 
friend of Cicero, who dedicated to him his Tus- ~ 
culane Disputationes, De> Finibus, and. Orator, 
and who has given the name of Brutus to his 
dialogue on illustrious orators. d ie 

Bryaxis (Bpvagic), an Athenian statuary in 
stone and metal, lived B.C. 372-312, [one of 
the artists engaged in adorning the tomb of 
Mausolus with bas reliefs]x +0 os 4 

Bryer or Bryexs (Bptyo, Bpiyec), a barbar- 
ous people in the north of Macedonia, probably 
of Illyrian or Thracian origin, who were still in 
Macedonia at the time of the Persian war. . The. 
Phrygians were believed by the ancients to have 
been a portion of this people, who emigrated to 
Asia in early times. Vid. Puryera. 

[Brysia (Bpvoéaz), a city of Laconia; south- 
west from Amycle, on the Eurotas, contained 
a temple of Bacchus (Dionysus). It had been 
destroyed before the time of Pausanias,] ° 4 

[Bupires (Bov6dpnc), son of Megabazus, sent 
as a special messenger to Macedonia, but al- 
lowed himself to be bribed to neglect his duty. 
In conjunction with Artachees, Bubares super- 
intended the construction of the canal which 
Xerxes made across the isthmus of Athos. Vid. 
AtHos. | ess : " : 

Busassvs (Bv6aococ), an ancient city of Caria, 
east of Cnidus, which gave name. to the: bay 
(Bubassius Sinus) and the peninsula (7°Xepo6- 
vnooc 7» Bubacoin) on which it. stood. Ovid 
speaks of Bubdsides nurus (Met., ix:,.643). _ 

Busastis (Botéacrrc), daughter of Osiris and 
Isis, an Egyptian divinity, whom the Greeks 
identified with Diana (Artemis), since she was 
the goddess of the moon. The cat-was sacred 
to her, and. she was represénted in the form of 
a cat, or ofa female with the head of a cat. » 

. Busastis or -us (Bot6aorig or -o¢ ; Bovbaori- 
rnc: ruins at Tel Basta),-the capital of the No- 
mos Bubastites in Lower Egypt, stood on the 
eastern bank of the-Pelusiae branch of the Nile, 
and was the chief seat of the worship of Bubas- 
tis, whose annual festival was kept: here. » Un- 
der the Persians the city was dismantled, and 
lost much of its importance., e 

:Busuccus, C. Junius, consul B.C. 317, a sec- 
ond time in 313, and a third time in 311; in the, 
last of thése’years he carried on the war against 
the Samnites with great success. He'was cen- 


‘sor in 809, and dictator in 302, when he defeat- 


ed the ASquians; im his.dictatorship he dedi- 
eated the temple of Safety which he had vowed 
in his third consulship. The walls of this tem- 
ple were adorned with paintings by C. Fabius 
Pictor. . U.S 

“Bicirukva or -ia (Boveégara or -dAsva> [now 
probably Mung, near] Jhelum), acity on the Hy- 
daspes (now Jhelum), in Northern India (the 
Punjab), built by Alexander, after his battle with 
Porus, in memory of his favorite charger Bu- 
cephalus, whom he buried here. It stood at 
the place where Alexander wae la river, 

1 


, \ eadia,,son of Lycaon, grandson of Cypselus.] » . 


BUCEPHALUS: . 


and, where General Gilbert crosséd:it (February, 
1849) after the battle of Goojerat. 5. | 
BocrPuitus (Bovxépadoc), the celebrated horse 
of Alexander the-Great; which Philip purchased 
for thirteen talents,,and which no one was able 
‘to break in except, the youthful Alexander. 
This horse carried'Alexander through his Asi- 
atic campaigns, and’ died in India B.C. 327. 
Vad. BucerHaLa. . — ; 

» {Bucirranus; called Bucor1anus by Appian, 
one of the friends of Cesar who afterward con- 
Spired against him : he was one of Casar’s mur- 
derers. ] 

-[Bucorrcum Osrium, one of the mouths of the 
Nile, the same as the Phatneticum Ostium. 
Vid: Ninvs.] sty) 

[Bucorion (BovxoAiwr). 1. A son of Laome- 
don and the nymph Calybe.—2. A prince of Ar- } 


try 


cadia.]. ; 
Bupa}, a town in Lower Pannonia, near Sir- | 
‘mium, the-birth-place of the Emperor Decius. — 

Bupint (Bovdivoc), a Scythian people, who 
dwelt north of the Sauromate, in the steppes of 
Southern Russia. Herodotus (iv., 108) calls the 
nation yAavkdy Te Kai rvppov, Which some inter- 
pret ‘swith blué eyes and red hair,” and others 
“painted blue and red.” [In their territory was 
mountain called Bupinus, near the sources of 
the Borysthenes. ] : 
 Bupdron (Bovdopovr), a fortress in Salamis, o 
a promontory of the same name, opposite Me- 

ara. 3 : : 
: Butts (BodAic) and Sperrutras (Zrepbinc), two 
Spartans, voluntarily went to Xerxes and offer- 
ed themselves for punishment to atone for the 
murder of the heralds whom Darius.had sent to 
Sparta; but they were dismissed uninjured by 
the king; . ~ 

Butts (BotAre: BotAtoc), a town in Phocis, on 
the ‘Corinthian Gulf, and on the borders of 
Beeotia.: arate feet : 

Buuuts (Bullinus, Bullio, -dnis, Bulliensis), a 
town of Illyria, on the coast, south of Apollonia, 
capital of the Bulliones. ; 

Bopiuus and his brother Arusnis, sculptors 
of Chios, liyed about B.C. 500, and are said to 
have made caricatures of the poet Hipponax, 
which the. poet requited by the bitterest satires. 

[Burwacium (Bovgdyiov),a small town of Ar- 

-eadia,.on, the Buphagus, which flows between 
the territories of Megalopolis and Herea.] 

Burnras (Bovgpdc), a mountain in Messenia, 
near Pylos. - , : 

» [Boportumus (BodropAuoc), a mountain in Ar- 
golis, between Hermione and Trezene: on-it 
was a temple of Cerés'and Proserpina, and one 
of Bacchus,].  » ) 
 Buprxstum (Bourpdozov : -oteve, -ciwv, -cidne), | 
an ancient town in Elis, mentioned in the Iliad, 
which had disappeared in the time of Strabo. 

Bura (Bodpa :, Boupaioc, Bovpiog: ruins near 
Kalavrytra), one of the twelve cities of Achaia, 
destroyed by an earthquake, together with He- 
lice, but, subsequently rebuilt. 

Burvicita (Boupdiyata: now Bordeaux), the 
capital of the Bituriges Vivisci in Aquitania, on | 
the left bank of the Garumna (now: Garonne), | 
was a place of great commercial importance, | 


‘[Bucotion:(BovkoAiwy, 7), a small city of Y 


t 


and atia later time one of the chief seats of lit- | 
152 . 


BUTES. 
erature and learning. It was the birth-place of 
the poet Ausonius. Cress Beri disc oT 

‘Burounpiongs or Burcunpit, a powerful na- 
tion of Germany, dwelt originally between the 
Viadus (now Oder) and the Vistula, and were of 
the. same race as the Vandals or Goths. . They 
pretended, however, to be' descendants of the 
Romans, whom Drusus and: Tiberius bad left in 
Germany. as garrisons, but this descent was evi- 
dently invented by them 10. obtain more easi- 
ly from the Romans a settlement. west of the 
Rhine. They gre out of their original 


e 

abodes between the er and the Vistula by: 
the Gepide, and the greater part of them mi- 
grated west and settled in the country on the 
Main, where they carried on-frequent wars with 
their neighbors the Alemanni. In the fifth cen- 
tury,they settled west of the Alps in Gaul, 
where they founded the powerful kingdom of 
Burgundy. Their chief towns weré Geneva 
and Lyons. . ’ 

Buri, a people of Germany, dwelt near the 
sources of the Viadus (now Oder) and Vistula, 
and joined the Marcomanni in their war against 
the Romans in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Burrus, Arranivs, was appointed by Clau-. 
dius prefectus pretorio A.D. 52, and, in ,con- 
junction with Seneca, conducted the’ education 
of Nero. He opposed Nero’s tyrannical acts, 
and was at length poisoned by command of the 
emperor, 63, ; ed ae hat 

Bursa. Vid. Puancus. ee, 6 

Bursao (Bursaoensis, Bursavolensis), a town: 
of the, Autrigone in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Busirts (Bovozpic), king of Egypt, son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) and Lysianassa, is said to have 
sacrificed all foreigners that ‘visited Egypt. 
Hercules, on his arrival in Egypt, was likewise 
seized, and led to the altar, but he broke his 
chains and slew Busiris,’ This myth seems to 
point outa time when the Egyptians were ac- 
customed to offer human. sacrifices to their 
deities. : 

Busiris (Botorpic: Bovowpirye). 1. (Now, 
Abousir, ruins); the capital of the Nomos Busi- 
rites in Lower Egypt, stood fust in the middle 
of the Delta, on the western’ bank of the Nile, 
and had a great, temple of Isis, the remains of 
which are still standing.—2. (Now Abousir,near- 
Jizeh), a small-town a little northwest of 
Memphis. rafts 2 

[Buras (Bodrac), a Greek poet'of uncertain 
age, who wrote in elegiac verse an account of 
early Roman history. Some lines’on the fabu- 
lous origin of the Lupercalia are preserved in 
‘Plutarch’s Life of Romulus.} 

Boro, Fasiuvs. -1. N., consul B.C. 247, in 
the first Punic war, was employed in the siege 
of Drepanum.—2., M., consul 245, also in the 
first, Punic war. In 216 he was appointed dic- 
tator to fill up the: vacancies in the senate oc- 


‘casioned by the battle of Cannz.—3. Q., praetor 


181, with the province of Cisalpine Gaul. In 
179 he was one of the triumvirs for founding a 
Latin colony in the territory of the Pisani. 
Burns (Bovrne). 1. Son of either Teleon, or 
Pandion, or Amycus, and Zeuxippe. He was 
one of the Argonauts, and priest of Minerva 
(Athena) and of.the Erechthean Neptune (Po- 
seidon). The. Attic family of, the Butade or 
Eteobutade derived their origin from him; ana 


BUTHROTUM. 


in the Erechthéum on the Acropolis. there was 
an altar dedicated to Butes.—[2. An Argive, 


who went with Tlepolemus, ‘son. of Hercules,’ 


to Rhodes: when the latter sailed for Troy, 
he gave over the island to Butes.—3. Armor- 
bearer of Anchises, afterward given as,a com- 
panicn to Iulus by his father Alneas. Apollo 
assumed his form to dissuade Iulus from con- 
tinuing the fight.—4. A Trojan, companion of 
ZEneas, slain by Camilla.]_” Fae goatee 

’ Burunotun (Borbpardy: Bowdpdrioc “now Bu- 
érinto), a town of Epirus, on all peninsula 
opposite Corcyra, was a flourishing sea-port, and 
was colonized.by the Romans. © cal 

- Boro (Bouro), an Egyptian. divinity, worship- 
ped principally in the town of Buro. She was 
the nurse of Horus an astis, the children 
of Osiris and Isis, and she saved them from the 
persecutions of Typhon by concealing them in 
the floating island of Chemmis. The Greeks 
identified her with Leto, and represented her 
as the goddess of night. The shrew-mowtse 
(zvyadmj) and the hawk were sacred to her... 

Burd (Bouré, Bodry, or Bodrog: Bovrotrye : 
now Baltim? ruins), the chief city of the Nomos 
Chemmites in Lower Egypt, stood near the Se- 
bennytic, branch of the Nile, on the Lake of 
. Bato (Bovricy Aiuvy, also Debevvvtexy), and was 
celebrated for its oracle of the goddess Buto, in 
honor of whom a festival was held at the city 
every year. 

. Buxentum (Buxentinus, Buxentius: now Po- 
Nicastra), originally Pyxus (Ilvgodc), a town on 
the west’ coast of Lucania and on the River 
Buxentius, was founded‘by Micythus, tyrant 
of Messana, B.C. 471, and was afterward a Ro- 
man colony. , , 

Byeint Montes (ré Bv62iva 6pn), the mount- 
ains whence tlie Nile is said to flow in the myth- 
ical geography of Auschylus (Prom., 811). 

Bystis (Bv6Aéc), daughter of Miletus and Ido- 
thea, was in love with her brother Caunus, 
whom she pursued through various lands, till at 
length, worn out with sorrow, she was changed 
into a fountain. 

Bysuus (Biédoc: Bvb6Avoc : now Jebeil), a very 
ancient city on the coast of Pheenicia, between 
Berytus and Tripolis, a little north of the River 
Adonis: 
' of Adonis. It was governed by a succession 
ef petty princes, the last of whom was deposed 
by Pompey. ; : 

Bytazora (BuAdlopa: now Bilias), a town in 
Pasonia, in Macedonia, on:the River Astycus. 

Byrsa (Bédpoa), the citadel of Cartuaco. 

Byzacium or Byzacrna Recio (Buldxiov, Bu- 
Caxic yopa: southern part of Tunis), the south- 
ern portion of the Roman province of Africa. 
Vid. Arnica, p.. 28, b. 4 

 Byzantini Scripréres, the general name of 
the historians. who have given an account. of 
the Eastern or Byzantine empire from the time 
of Constantine the Great, A.D. 325, to the de- 
struction of the empire, 1453, ‘They all wrote 
in Greek, and. maybe divided into different 
classes. / 1. The historians whose’ collected 
works form an uninterrupted history of the By- 
gantine empire, and whose writings are there- 
fore called Corpus Historie Byzantine. They 
are, (1:) Zonaras, who begins with the creation 
of the world, and brings his history down, to 


-|.of 


If, was the chief seat of the worship, 


| CABILLONUM: 


1188. (2.) NicepHorus Acomrnatus, whose his- 
tory.extends from 1188 to 1206. (3.) NicerHo- 
rus Gregoras, whose history extends frova 
1204 to 1331. (4:) Laonicus Cuatconpyes, 
whose history extends from. 1297 to 1462: his 
work is continued by an anonymous writer to 
1565.—2. ‘The chronographers, who give a brief 
chronological summary of universal history from. 
the Creation of the world to their own times. 
These writers are very numerous: the most 
important of them are Groreius SynceLius, 
Tueornanes, NicePHorus, Ceprenus, SImnon 
Meraprurastes, Michart Guycas, the authors 
e Chronicon Paschale, &c.—3. The writers 


‘ho have treated of separate portions of Byzan- 
tine’history, such as Zosimus, Procorrts, Aca- 


| ParAs, Anna Comnena, &c.+4. The writers who 


“have treated of the constitution, antiquities, - 
&e., of the empire, such as Laurentius Lynus, 
Constantinus VI. PorpHyrocrnnetus. A col-* 
lection of the Byzantine writers was published 


| at Paris by command of Louis XIV., in 36-vols. 


fol., 1645-1711. A reprint of this edition, with 
additions, was published at Venice, in 23 vols: 
fol., 1727-1733. A new edition of the Byzan- 
tine writers was commenced by Niebuhr, Bonn, 
1828, 8vo, and is still in course of publication. 

Byzantium (Bulavtiov: Butavrioc, Byzantius: 
now Constantinople), a town on the Thracian 
Bosporus, founded by the Megarians, B.C. 658, 
is said to have derived its name from Byzas, 
the leader of the colony and the son of Neptune, 
(Poseidon). It was situated on two hills, was 
forty stadia in circumference, and its acropolis 
stood on the site of the present seraglio. Its 
favorable position, commanding as it did the 
entrance to the Euxine, soon rendered it a place 
of great commereial importance. It,was taken 
by Pausanias after the battle of Platew, B.C, 
479 ; and it was alternately in the possession 
of the Athenians and Lacedemonians. during 
the Peloponnesian war. The Lacedemonians 
were expelled from Byzantium by Thrasybulus 
in 390, and the city remained independent for. 
some years. Afterward it became subject in 
succession to the Macedonians and the Romans. 
In the civil war between Pescennius Niger and . 
Severus, it espoused the cause of the former : 
it was taken by Severus A.D. 196, after a siege 
of three years, and a considerable. part of it de- 
stroyed. , A new.city was built by its side (330) 
by Constantine, who made it the capital of the 
empire, and changed its name into ConsTanti- 
NOROUIS. gy) 4 7 ee : 

[Byzas (Bégac), mythic founder of Byzanti- 
ie UMC 

’ i 


‘alin? 3 
Cxxatia or -1s (KabaArla, Kabaric : Kabarede, 
Ka6dAsoc), a small district of Asia Minor, be- 
tween’ Lycia and Pamphylia, with a town of the, 
same name. we 
‘, Ckpisa or -us (Kdbacog : Kabagirgc), the chief 
city of the Nomos Cabasites, in Lower Egypt. - 
_Casitionum [or CaBayLinum (Kabadaivoy : 
now] Chalons-sur-Sadne), a town of the. Audni, 
on the Arar (now Saéne), in Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis, was a place of some commercial activity 
when Ozsar was in Gaul (B'C. 53). . At ajlater 


time the Romans kept a small fleet here. 
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CABIRA. 


Casika (1d Ké6espa’: now Swas), a place in 


Pontus, on the borders of Armenia; near Mount. 


Paryadres : a frequent residence of Mithradates, 


who was deféated’ here by Lucullus, B.C. 71. 


Pompey made it a city, and.named it Diospolis. 
Under Augtistus it was called Sebaste.., 
Oasini (Kd6erpor), mystic divinities who oc- 
‘ cur in various parts of the ancient world. The 
meaning of their’ name, their character ‘and na- 
ture, are quite uncertain, They were chiefly 
worshipped at. Samothrace,..Lemnos, and. Im- 
bros, and their thysteries at Samothrace were 
solemmnized with great splendor. Vid. Dict. of 
Ant,, art. Caprirta. ‘They were also worship- 
ped at Thebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, and else- 
where.. Most of the early writers appear to 
have regarded them as the children of Vulcan 
(Hephéestus), and as inferior divinities dwelling 
in Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. Later 
writers identify them with Ceres (Demeter), 
Proserpina (Persephone), and Rhea, and regard 
their mysteries as solemnized in honor of one 
of these goddesses. Other writers identify the 
Cabiri with the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 
and others, again, with the Roman penates ; but 
the latter notion seems to have arisen with 
* those writers who traced every ancient Roman 
institution to Troy, and thence to Samothrace. 

Canyur (Ka6tAy: Kabvanvoc: now Golowitza), 
a town in the interior of Thrace, conquered by 
M. Lucullus, probably the Goloé of the Byzan- 
tine writers. . 

Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a‘huge giant, who 
inhabited a cave on Mount Aventine, and plun- 
dered the surrounding country. When Her- 
’ cules.camé to Italy with the oxen which he had 
taken from’Geryon in Spain, Cacus stole part 
of the cattle while the hero. slept; and, as he 
dragged the animals into his cave by their tails, 
it was impossible to discover their traces.* But 
when. the remaining oxen passed by the cave, 
those within began to bellow, and were thus 
discovered, whereupon Cacus was slain by Her- 
cules.< In honor of his victory, Hercules dedi- 
cated the ara maxima, which continued to exist 
ages afterward in Rome. 

Cac¥piris (Kaktrapic or Kaxérapi¢-: ‘now 
Cassibili), a river in Sicily, south of Syracuse: 

CavEna (1d Kddnva), a strong city of Cappa- 
docia, the residence of the last king, Archelais. 

Cant (Kadoe: Kadyvéc :-now Kodus), -a city 
of Phrygia Epictetus, on the’ borders of Lydia. 

Capea. Vid. Tuesad. : 

Oavmus (Kdduoc). 1. Son of Agenor, king of 
Phenicia, and’ ‘of Telepha’sa, and brother of 
Europa. Another legend. makes him a’ native 
of Thebes‘in.Egypt.. When Europa was’ car- 
ried off by Jupiter (Zeus) to Crete, Agenor sent 
Cadmus’ in search of his: sister, enjoining him 
not to return without her. Unable to find her, 
Cadmus settled in Thrace, but, having consult- 
ed the oraele’at Delphi, he was'commanded_by 
the god torfollow a cow of a’certain kind, and 
to build a town -on the spot where the cow 
should sink down with fatigue. 
the cow in Phocis, and followed her into Beotia, 
Where she sank down on the spot on which Cad- 
mus" built Cadméa, afterward the citadel of 
Thebes. Intending to sacrifice the cow to Mi- 
nerva (Athena), he set some persons to the 
neighboring well of Mars (Ares) to fetch water. 
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Cadmus found, 


CADYTIS. 


This well was, guarded by a‘dragon, ‘a son of 
Mars (Ares), who killed the men sent by Cad- 
mus. Thereupon Cadmus slew the dragon, 


‘and, on the advice of Minerva (Athena); sowed 


thé teeth of the monster, out of which armed 
men grew up, called’ Sparti’ or the Sown, who. 
killed each other, with the exception of five, 
who-were the ancestors of the Thebans. Mi- 
nerva (Athena) assigned to Cadmus the govern~’ 
ment of Thebes, and Jupiter (Zeus) gave, him 
Harmonia for his wife. The marriage solem- 
nity was honored by the presence of all thé 
Olympian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus gave 
to Harmonia the famous peplus and necklace 
which he had received from Vulcan (Hephes- 
tus) or from Europa, and he became by her the 
father of Autonoé, Ino, Semele, Agave, and 
Polydorus. Subsequently Cadmus and Har- 
monia quitted Thebes, and went to the Enche- 
lians : this people chose Cadmus as their king, 
and with his assistance they conquered the II- 
lyrians. After this Cadmus had another son, 
whom he called Illyrius, In the end, Cadmus 
and Harmonia were changed into serpents, and 
were removed by Jupiter (Zeus) to Elysium, 
Cadmus is said to have introduced into Greece, 
from Pheenicia or Egypt, an alphabet of sixteen 
letters, and to have been the first who worked 
the mines of Mount Pangeon-in Thrace. . The 
story of Cadmus seems to suggest the immigra- 
tion of a Phenician or Egyptian colony into 
Greece, by means of which the-alphabet, the 
art of mining, and civilization, came into the 
country. But many modern writers deny the 
existence of any such Phenician or Egyptian 
colony, and regard Cadmus as a Pelasgian, di- 
vinity—2: Of Miletus, a son of Pandion, the 
earliest Greek historian or logographer, lived 
about B.C.540. He wrote a-work on the foun- 
dation of Miletus:and the -earliest history of. 
Ionia generally, in four books, but the work ex- 
tant in’ antiquity under the latter name was con- 
sidered a forgery.’ _ 

Capmus (Kdduoc). 1. (Now Mount Baba), a 
mountain in Caria,.on the borders of Phrygia, 
containing the sources of the. rivers Cadmus 
and Lycus.—2. A small river of Phrygia, flow- 
ing north into the Lycus. 

_ Canurct, a peoplein Gallia Aquitanica, in the 
country now called Querei (a corruption of Ca- 
durei), were celebrated for their manufactories of 
linen, coverlets, &c. Their capital was Divona, 
afterward Civitas Capurcorum, now Cahors, 


where are the temains of a Roman amphithea- 


tre and of an aqueduct: A part of the town still 


‘bears the name les Cadurcas. - 


Captsit (Kadotoio) or Gaia (TH2al), a pow- 
erful Scythian tribe in the mountains southwest 
of the Caspian, on the borders of Media Atro-' 
patene., Under the Medo-Persian empire they 
were troublesome neighbors, but the Syrian 
Kings appear to have reduced them to tributary 
auxiliaries. eae Sener ae 

Cavyris (Kaduric), according to Herodotus, a 
great, city of the Syrians of Palestine, not much 
smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, king 
of Egypt, after ‘his defeat of the Syrians” at 
Magdolus.. It is. now pretty well established 
that by Cadytis is'meant Jerusalem, and that 
the, battle mentioned by Herodotus is that in 


\ 


which-Necho defeated and slew King Josiah) at 


' 


’ 
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CZCILIA. 


Megiddo, B.C.608:° (Compare Herod.,ii., 159 ; 
; Kings, XXiil., and 2°Chron., XXxv., 
BERVI:). re d ’ e : 

’ CascitYa. 1. Cara, the Roman name-of Tuw- 


aqurL, Wife of Tarquinius Priscus.—[2. Mr-. 


TELLA, daughter of Q. Cecilius Metellus Mace- 
donicus, consul B.C. 148, married C. Servilius 


Vatia, and was’ by him mother of P. Servili- 


us Vatia ‘Isauricus, consul B.C. 79; a second 


‘daughter married P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 


consul. B.C. “111.—3. Daughter of L. Cecilius 
Metellus Calvus, married to L. Licinius Lucul- 
lus, and by him mother of the celebrated Lucul- 
lus, the conqueror of Mithradates.—4. Daugh- 
ter of Q. Cecilius Metellus Balearicus, consul 
"B.C. 123, was wife of Ap. Claudius Pulcher.J— 
5. Merprxa, daughter of L. Metellus Dalmati- 
cus, consul B.C..119, was first married to Amil- 
ius’ Scaurus, consul in 115, and afterward to 
the dictator Sulla. She fell ill in 81, during the 
celebration of )Sulla’s triumphal feast; and, as 
her recovery was hopeless, Sulla, for some re- 


yligious reasons, sent her a bill of divorce, and 
had her removed from his house, but honored 


her memory with a splendid funeral.—6. Daugh- 
ter of T. Pomponius Atticus, called Cecilia, 
because her father took the name of his uncle, 
Q; Cecilius, by whom he was adopted. She 
was married to M. Vipsanius- Agrippa. Vid. 
ATTICUS. , 

- Czcitia Gens, plebeian, claimed descent 
from CzcuLus, the founder -of Preneste, or 
Cecas, the companion of Aineas. Most of the 
Cecilii are mentioned under their cognomens, 
Bassus, Meretuus, Rurvs: for others, see be- 
Jow. * - 

Camocitivs. 1: Q’,a wealthy Roman eques, 
who adopted his nephew. Atticus in his will, and 
‘left the latter a fortune of ten millions: of ses- 
terces.—-2. C.mcinius Catactinos,-a Greek rhet- 
orician at Rome in the time of Augustus, was 
a native of Cale Acte in Sicily (whence his 
name Calactinus). He wrote a great number 
of works on rhetoric, grammar, and historical 
subjects. All-these works are now lost; but 
they were in great repute with the rhetori- 
cians and critics of the imperial period: —3. Cm- 


- -etLius Spativs, a Roman comic poet, the im- 


/ tins. 


mediate predecessor of Terence, was by birth an 
Insubrian Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a 
slave, he bore the servile appellation of Statius, 
which was afterward, probably when he receiv- 
‘ed his freedom, converted into a sort of cogno- 
men, and he be¢ame known.as Cecilius .Sta- 
He died B.C. 168. We have the titles 
of forty of his dramas, but only a few fragments 
of them are preserved: They appear to ‘have 
belonged’to the class of Palliate, that is, were 
free translations or adaptations of the works of 


Greek. writers of the new comedy. The Ro-: 


mans placed Czecilius in the first rank of comic 
poets, classing him with Plautus and Terence. 
{The best edition’ of the fragments is by Spen- 
gel, Monachii, 1829, 4to;. they are given also 
in Bothe’s Poete Scenici Latini, vol. v., p. 128, 
8EGq- , ‘ Bis 

A 8 ot the name of a family of the Etrus- 
ean city of Yolaterre, probably derived from the 
River Cecina, which flows by the town., 1, A. 
Coma, whom Cicero defended in a law-suit, 
B.C. 69.2. A Cimoina, son of the preceding, 


CADICUS. 


published a libellous work against Cesar, and 
was, 1n consequénce, sent into exile- after the 


_| battle of Pharsalia, B.C, 48. He afterward 


joined the Pompeians in Africa, and upén the 
defeat-of the latter. in-46, he surrenderéd. to 
Cesar, who spared his lifes Cicero wrote sev- 
eral letters to Cacina, and speaks of him as a 
man. of ability. Cécina was the author of a 
work-on the Eérusca Disciplina.—3. A.Cmcina , 
Severus, a. distinguished general in the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. He was governor 
of Mesia in A.D«6, when he fought against; the 
two Batos in the neighboring provinces of Dal- 
matia and Pannonia. Vid: Baro.’ In’ 15 he 
fought as the legate of Germanicus against 
Arminius, and, in consequence of his success, 
received the insignia of a triumph.—4. C amcina 
Tusous, son of Nero’s nurse, appointed govern- 
or of Egypt by Nero, but banished for making 
use of the baths which had been erected in an- 
ticipation of the emperor's arrivalin Egypt. He 
returned from banishment on the death of Nero, 
A.D. 68.—5. A. Cactna ALIeNus, Was ques- 
tor in Betica in Spain at Nero’s death, and was 
one of the foremost in joining the party of Gal- 
ba. He was rewarded by Galba with the’com- 
mand of a legion in Upper Germany ;. but, being 
detected in embezzling some of the publi¢é mon- 
ey, the emperor ordered him to be’ prosecuted. 
Cecina, in revenge, joined Vitellius, and was 
sent by the latter into Italy with an army of 
thirty thousand men toward the end of 68. 
After ravaging the country of the Helvetii,. he 
crossed the Alps by the pass. of the Great St. 
Bernard, and laid siege to Placentia, from which 
he was repulsed by the troops of Otho, who. had # 
succeeded Galba. Subsequently. he was joined 
by Fabius Valens, another general of Vitellius, 
and their united forces gained a victory, over. 
Otho’s ‘army at Bedriacum. Vitellius having 
thus gained the throne, Cecina was.made con- 
| sul on the first of September, 69, and was short- 
ly afterward sent against Antoninus Primus, the 
general of'Vespasian. But he again proved a 
traitor, and espoused the cause of Vespasian. 
Some years afterward (79) he conspired against 
Vespasian, and was ‘slain by order of Titus.— 
6. Decius Atsinus Corina, a Roman satirist 
in the time of Arcadius and Honorius- 
C.mctnus;(Kasxevé¢ or Kaixivog), a river in 
Bruttium, flowing into the Smus Scylacius by 
the town Cacinum. “NE 
Cactus Acrr, a marshy district in Latium, 
bordering on the Gulf of Amycle, close.to Fundi, 
celebrated for its wine (Cecubum) in the.age of | 
Horace. In the time of Pliny the reputation 
of this wine was entirely gone. Vid. Dict. of’ 
Ant., p. 1207, a, second edition. . ) 
Cactus, an ancient Italian hero, son of Vul- 
can, is said to have founded Preeneste.— 
[Czapicius, M. 1. A Roman centurion, was 
elected commander by the Romans.that had fled 
to Veii after the destruction of the city by the 
Gauls, B:C: 390: he is said to have carried to 
Camillus the decree of the sénate appointing 
him to the command.—2. C:; one of the legates 
of the consul L. Papirius Cursor, commanded 
the.cavalry in the great battle with the Sam- 
nites, B.C. 293.], ; are. 
[Caspicus, two mythical personages .men- 
| tioned in the Auneid of Virgil.) ~ 
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CALES.: 


_Cmvns.or Ca ivs Vinenna, theleader of an 
Etruscan army, is said to have come to Rome 
in the reign either of Romulus or of Tarquinius 
Priscus,-and to. have settled with his.troops,on 
the hill called after him.the Celian. , 

Ca ivs or Caius. / 1. Angipater. Vid. 
ANTIPATER. —2. Auretianus.. Vid. Aurewra- 
(nus, —3. Catpus., Vid. Catpus. —4. Rurus. 

Vid. Rurvs. pe, Spremiis 
’ . Canivs or Carivs Mons. ~ Vid. Roma: 

» “Gane (Kaivai: now Senn), a city of Meso- 
-potamia, on the west bank of the Tigris, oppo- 
site the mouth of the Lycus. 

Cnr, CNepoLis, or Neapouis (Kawvy r6Ate, 
Nén.r6Atc: now Keneh), a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the right bank of the Nile, a little below Cop- 
tos, and opposite to Tentyra. 

“Caneus (Katvedc), one of the Lapithe, son 
of Elatus or Coronus, was originally a maiden 
nained Czn1s, who was beloved by Neptune 
(Poseidon), and’was by this god changed into 
a man, and rendered invulnerable. Asa man, 
he took.part in the Argonautic expedition and 
the Calydonian hunt. In the battle between 
the Lapithe and the Centaurs at the marriage 
of Pirithous, he was buried by the Centaurs 
. under a mhass of trees, as they were unable to 
kill him,.but ‘he was changed into a bird. In 
the lowér world Ceneus- recovered his female 
form. (Virg., din., vi., 448.) 

Cnt or Cmnict, a Thracian people between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus- 

Canina (Ceninensis), a town of the Sabines 
in Latium, whose king, Acron, is said to have 
carried on the first war against Rome. After 
their defeat, most of the inhabitants removed 
to Rome. y, ihe : 

Canis. Vid. Cangus. 

_ Ca&xys (Kaivuc: now Capo di Cavallo or Coda 
di Volpe), a promontory of Bruttium opposite 
Sicily.’ w cSt ne 

C mparius, M., of Tarracina, one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, was to induce the’ shepherds in 
Apulia to rise: he escaped from the city, but 
was overtaken in his flight, and was executed 
with the other conspirators B.C. 63. 

Caprio, Servitius.» 1. CnS-consul B.C; 253, 
in the first Punie war, sailed with his:colleague, 
C. Sempronius Blesus, to the coast of Africa.— 
2. Cn., curule;edile 207,’ praetor 205, and con- 
sul 203, when he fought against Hannibal near 
Croton, in-the south of Italy: He died in the 
pestilence in 174.—3. On., son’of No.’2, curule 
edile 179, pretor 174, with:Spain as his prov- 
ince, and consul in 169.—4. Q., son of No. 3, 
consul 142, was adopted by Q. Fabius Maximus. 
. Vid: Maximus:—5. Cn., son of No. 3, consul 141; 
and censor 125.—6. Cn.,:son of No. 3, consul 
140, carried on war against Viriathus in Lusi- 
tania, and induced two <of the friends of Viria- 
thus:to murder the Jatter.—7. Q., son of No. 6, 
was consul 106, when he proposed a law for 


restoring the’ judicia to.the senators, of which 


they had been deprived by the Sempronia lex 
of C: Gracchus: He was.afterward sent into 
Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the Cimbri, and 
was in 105 defeated by the Cimbri, along with 
the consul Cn. Mallius or Manlius, on which oc- 
easion eighty thousand soldiers and forty thow- 
sand camp-followers are said to-haye perished. 
Cepio seied the battle, but ten years after- 
156, 
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ward (95). he was brought to trial by the tribune 
C. Norbanus on account of his misconduct_in 
this war. He was condemned and east into 
prison, where,,according to, one account, he 
died, but it was more generally stated that he 
escaped from prison, and lived in exile at Smyz- 


na,—8, Q., questor urbanus 100, opposed the 


lex frumentaria of Saturninus. In 91 he op- 
posed the measures.of Drusus, and accused two 
of the most distinguished senators, M. Scaurus 
and L. Philippus. He fell in battle in the So- 
cial War, 90. : ; 

Caprio, Fannivs, conspired with’ Murena . 
against Augustus B.C. 22, and was put to death. 

Cxrrx (Cerites, Ceretes, Ceretani: now Cer- 
vetri), called by the Greeks Acyuua (“AyvAAa :, 
poet. Agyllina urbs, Virg., Aen., vil., 652), a city 
in Etruria, situated on a small river (Ceribis_ 
amnis), west of Veii, and fifty stadia from the 
coast. It was an ancient Pelasgic: city, the 
capital of the cruel Mezentius, and was after- 
ward one of the twelve Etruscan cities, with a 
territory extending apparently-as far as the 
Tiber. In early times Czre was closely allied 
with Rome ; and when the latter city was taken 
by the Gauls, B.C. 390, Cere gave refuge to the 
Ves al virgins. It was from this event that the 
Romans traced’the origin of their word cerimo- 
ma. The Romans, out of gratitude, are said to 
have conferred upon the Cerites the Roman 
franchise without the suffragium,* though it is 
not improbable that the Cerites enjoyed this 
honor previously. In 353, however, Cere join- 
ed Tarquinii in making war against Rome, but 
was obliged to purchase a truce with Rome for 
one hundred years by the forfeiture of half of 
its territory. From this time Cewre gradually 
sunk in importance, and was, probably destroy- 
ed in the wars of Marius and Sulla.* It was re- 
stored by, Drusus, who made it a municipium ; 
and it continued to exist till the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when part of the inhabitants removed to 
a site about three miles off, on which they be- 
stowed the same name (now Ceri), while the 
old town was, distinguished by the title of Vetus 
or Cere Vetere, corrupted into Cervetri, which is 
a small village with. one, hundred or two hund- 
red inhabitants. Here have been discovered, 
within the last, few years, the tombs of the an- 
cient Cere, many of them in a state of complete 
preservation. The country round ‘Cere pro- 
duced wine and a great quantity of corn, and in 
its neighborhood were warm baths which were 
much frequented. Cre used as its sea-port 
the town of Pyret. bd 

Careiria, a Roman lady frequently mention- 
ed in the correspondence of Cicero as distin- 
guished for her acquirements and her love of 
philosophy. ; hon ; oe 
| [Carires. Vid. Carn] 

Czsar, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which traced its origin to Iulus, the 
son of Aineas. . Ved. Jura Gens. Various ety- 
mologies of the.name are given by. the ancient 
writers ; but it is probably connected with the 


* The Cerites appear to have been the ‘first body of 
Roman citizens who did not enjoy the suffrage. Thus, 
when a Roman citizen was struck out.of his tribe >y the 
censors and made an wrarian, be was said to hecome one 
the suffrage: hence we 
erivum referre and erary 


um facere used as synonymous, 
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Latin ,word ce@s-ar-ies; and the Sanscrit késa, 
“hair,” for it is in accordance with the Roman 
custora for a surname to be given-to an’ indi- 
vidual frem some peculiarity in his personal ap- 
pearance. The’name was assumed by Augus- 
tus as the adopted son of the dictator C. Julius 
Cesar, and.was by Augustus handed down to 
his adopted son Tiberius. It continued to be 
used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as mem- 
bers either by adoption or female descent of: 
Cesar’s family ; but, though the family became 
extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors still 
retained the name as part of their titles, and it 
was the’ practice to prefix it to theirown name, 
as, forinstance, Imperator Cesar Domitianus Au- 
gustus» When Hadrian adopted #lius Verus, 
he-allowed the latter to take the title of Cesar ; 
and from this time, though the title of Augustus 
continued to be confined to the reigning prince, 
that of Cesar was also granted to the second 
person inthe state and the heir presumptive to 
the throne. 

Casark, Jirivs. /1.-Sex., praetor B.C. 208, 
with Sicily as his province.—2. Swx., curule 
zdile 165, when the Hecyra of Terence was 
exhibited at the Megalesian games, and consul 


157.—3. L., consul 90, fought against the Socii,. 


and in.the course ofthe same year proposed the 
Lex Julia de Civitate, which granted the citizen- 
ship to the Latins and the Socii who had re- 
mained faithful to Rome,’ Cesar was censor 
in 89; he belonged to the aristocratical party, 
and was put to death by, Marius in 87.—4. C., 
surnamed Srraso Voprtscus, brother of No. 3, 
was ecurule edile 90, was a candidate for the 
consulship in 88, and, was. slain along with his 
brother by Marius in $7. 
chief orators and poets of his age, and is one of 
the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue. De Oratore. 
Wit was the chief characteristic of his oratory ; 
but he was deficient in- power and energy. ‘The 
names of two of his tragedies are preserved, the 
Adrastus and: Tecmessa.—5. L., son of No. 3, 


and uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antony the 


triumvir. -He was consul 64, and belonged, like 
his father, to the aristocratical party.’ He ap- 
pears to have deserted this party afterward: 
we find him in Gaul in 52 as.one of the legates 
of C. Cesar, and he continued in Italy during 
the civil war, After Cesar’s death (44) he 


sided with the senate in opposition to his nephew | 
Antony, and was, in consequence, proscribed by } 


the latter in 43, but obtained his pardon through 
the influence of his sister. Julia.—6. L., son of 
No. 5, usually distinguished from his father by 
the addition to his name of filius or adolescens. 
He joined Pompey on the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49, and was. sent by Pompey: to 
‘ Cesar with proposals of peace. In the course 
of the same year he crossed over to Africa, 
where the command of Clupea was intrusted 
to him. In 46 he served as proquestor to Cato 
in Utica, and after the death of Cato he surren- 
dered to the dictator Cesar, and was shortly 
afterward put-to death, but probably not by. the 
dictator’s ‘orders.—7. C., the father of the dic- 
tator, was pretor, but in what year is uncertain, 
and died suddenly at Pise in 84,—8. Sxux., 
brother of No: 7, was consul 91.9. C., the Dic- 
gator, son of No. 7 and of Aurelia, was born 
ott the 12th of July, 100, in the consulship of C. 


He was one of the * 
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Marjus (VL) and L. Valerius Flaccus, and was - 
consequently six years younger than Pompey 

and-Cicero. ‘He had nearly completed his fifty- . 
sixth year atthe time. of his murder, on the 15th 
of March, 44. ° Cesar was closely connected’ 
with the popular party by the marriage of his 


‘aunt Julia. with the great Marius; and in 83, 


though only seventeen. years of age, be married 


Cornelia, the daughter of L. Cinna; the chief: 


leader of the Marian party.’ Sulla commanded 
him to put away ‘hig wife, but he reftised to, 
obey him, and was consequently ‘proscribed. 
He concealed himself for some ‘time in the 
country of the Sabines, till his friends obtained 
his pardon from Sulla, who is said to have ob- 
served, when they pleaded his youth, “that that . 
boy would some day or other be the ruin of the: 
aristocracy, for that there were many. Mariuses 
inhim.” Seeing that he was not safe at Rome; 
he went to Asia, where he served his first ecam- 
paign under M. Minucius Thermus, and, at the 
capture of Mytilene (80), was rewarded with a 
civic crown for saving the life of a fellow-sol- 
dier. On the death of Sulla in'78, he returned 
to Rome, and in the following year gainéd great 
renown as an orator, though he was only twen- 
ty-two years of age, by his prosecution. of Cn. 
Dolabella on account of extortion in his prov- 
ince of Macedonia. To perfect himself in ora- 
tory, he resolved to study.in Rhodes under 
Apollonius Molo, but on his voyage thither he 
was captured by pirates, and only obtained his 
liberty by a ransom of. fifty talents. “At Mile- 
tus he manned some vessels,,overpowered the 
pirates, and conducted them as_ prisoners to 
Pergamus, where. he crucified ‘them, a punish- 
ment with which he had frequently threatened 
them in sport when he was their prisoner.” He 
then repaired to Rhodes, where he studied un- 
der Apollonius, and shortly. afterward _rettirn- 
ed to Rome. He now devoted all his :ener- 
giés to acquire the favor of the people. His 
liberality was unbounded, and as his private for- 


‘tune was not large, he soon contracted’ enor- .. 


mous debts.. But he gained his object, and 
became the favorite of the people, and. was 
raised by them in succession to the high-offices 
of the state. He was questor in 68, andedile 
in 65, when he spent enormols sums upon the, 
public games and buildings. * He was said by: » 
many to have been privy ‘to Catiline’s ‘con- 
spiracy in 63, but there is no satisfactory evi- 
dence of his guilt, and it is improbable that he 
would have embarked in. such arash scheme. In 
the debate in the senate on the punishment of 
the conspirators, he opposed their execution in a 


. very able speech; which made sueh an impres- 


sion,»that their lives would have been spared 
but for ‘the speech of Cato in reply. In’ the 
course of this year (63), Cesar was elected 
Pontifex. Maximus, defeating the. other candi; 
dates, Q. Catulus.and Servilius Isauricus, who 
had both been consuls, and were two of the: 
most illustrious men’in the state. In 62 Cesar. 
‘was pretor, and took an active part in support- 
ing the tribune Metellus in opposition to his col- 
league Cato; in consequence of the tumults 
that ensued, the senate suspended both Cesar 
and Metellus from their offices, but were obliged 
to reinstate him in his dignity after a few days. 
In the following year (61) Cesar ee as’ pro-’ 
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preetor into Further Spain, where he gained 
great victories over the Lusitanians. On his 
return to Rome, he became:a candidate for the 


. 


consulship, and was’ elected, notwithstanding, 


. ih 3 * 
the strenuous opposition of the aristocracy, who 
succeeded, however, in carrying the election of 
Bibulus as his colleague, who’ was one of. the 


_ Warmest supporters of the aristocracy. After | 
his election, but before hé entered upon. the 


consulship; he formed that coalition with Pom- 
pey and M. Crassus, usually known by the name 
of the first triumvirate. Pompey had become 
estranged from the aristocracy since the senate 
had opposed the. ratification of his acts in Asia 
and an assignment of lands which he had prom- 
ised to his vetérans. Crassus, in consequence 
of-his immense wealth, was one of the most 
powerful men at-Rome, but was a personal ene- 
my of. Pompey. They were reconciled by 
means Of Caesar, and the three entered into an 


agreement to support one another, and to divide 


the power in the state between them. In 59 
Cesar yer consul, and being supported by Pom- 
pey and Crassus, he was able to carry all his 
measures. Bibulus, from whom the senate had 
expected so much, could offer no effectual op- 
position, and, after making a vain attempt to 
resist CeeSar, shut himself up in his own house, 
and did not appear again-in public till the ex- 
piration’of his consulship. Cesar’s first meas- 
ure was an. agrarian law, by which the rich 
Campanian plain, was divided among the poor- 
er citizens. He next gained the favor of the 
equites by relieving them from one third of the 
sum which they had agreed to pay for the farm- 
ing of the taxes. in‘Asia. He then obtained the 
confirmation of Pompey’s-acts:, Having thus 
gratified the people, the equites, and Pompey, 
he was easily able-to obtain forhimself the prov- 
inces’which he wished. By a vote of the peo-, 
ple, proposed by the tribune Vatinius, the prov- 
inces' of. Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum were: 
granted to Cesar; with three legions, for five. 
years ; and the.senate added.to his government 
the province eC Ttansabpine Gaul, with another 


_ legion, for five yeats! also, as they saw that a 


bill would.be proposed ‘to the people for that 
purpose if they did not grant the province them-: 
selves, Cesar foresaw that.the ‘struggle be- 
tween the-different parties at Rome rhust event- 
ually: be terminated by the sword, and he had 
therefore resolved to obtain an army, which he 
might. attach to himself by victories ‘and fe- 
wards... In the course-of the same year*Cesar 
unitéd himself more closely to Pompey by. giving 


~ him his daughter Julia in matriage,, During the 


next nine, years Cesar-was occupied with the 
subjugation. of Gaul. . He conquered the whole 
of Transalpine Gaul, which had hitherto been 
indépendent of the Romans, with the exception 
of the southeastern part. called Provincia; he 
twice crossed the Rhine, and twice landed ‘in 
Britain; which had been previously. unknown to 
the Romans. In his first campaign (58) Cesar 
conquered: the Helvetii, who had emigrated 
from Switzerland with the intention-of settling 
in Gaul’ He next defeated. Ariovistus, a Ger- 
man king, who had taken possession of part.of 
the .territories of. the Acdui and Sequani, and 
pursuéd him as far as the Rhine. «At the con- 


clusion of the campaign Cesar went into Cisal-»| 
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pine Gaul to attend-to the ‘civil duties of his 
province, and to keep. up his communication 
with the various parties aty‘Rome. During the 


‘whole of his campaigns in Gaul, he spent the 


greater part of the winter in Cisalpine Gaul: 
In his second campaign-(57) Cesar. carried on 
war:with the Belge, who dwelt in the northeast 
of Gaul, between, the .Sequana.(now’ Seine) and 
the Rhine, and after a severe struggle complete- 
ly subdued them. Cesar’s third campaign’in 
Gaul (56) did not commence till late in the year. 
He was detained some months in the north of 
Italy by the state of affairs at Rome’ At Luca 
(now Lucca) he had interviews with most: of 
the leading men at Rome, aniong others. with 
Pompey and Crassus, who’ visited him in April. 
He made arrangements with them forithe con- 
tinuance of their power: it was agreed between 
them that Crassus and Pompey should be the ¢on- 
suls for the following year; that Crassus should 
have the province of Syria; Pompey the two 
Spains ; and that Cesar’s government, which 
would expire at the end of 54, should be prolonged 
for five years after that date. After making these 
arrangements he crossed the Alps, and carried 
on war with the'Veneti and.the other states 
in the northwest of Gaul, who had submitted to 
Crassus, Cesar’s legate, in'the preceding year, 
but who had now risen in arms against the Ro- 
mans. .They were defeated and. obliged to sub- 
mit to Cesar, and during the same time Cras+ 
sus conquered Aquitania.. "Thus, in three ¢am-: 


| paigns, Cesar subdued the whole of Gaul; but 


the people made several attempts to recover 
their independence ; and it was not till their-re- 
volts had been again and again put down by Ce- 
sar, and the flower of the nation:had perished 
in battle, that they learned to‘submit to the Ro- 
man yoke. Imhis'fourth campaign (55) Cesar 
crossed the Rhine in order to strike terror into 
the Germans, but he only remained eighteen 
days’on the further side-of the river. Late in 


the summer he invaded.Britain, but more with 


the view of obtaining some: knowledge of the 


island from personal observation than with’ the 


intention of permanent conquest. at present. 
He sailed from the port Itius (probably Witsand, 
between Calais and Boulogne), and effected a 
landing somewhere near the South Foreland, 
after a severe struggle with the natives. The 
late period of the year compelled him to return 
to Gaul after remaining only a short time inthe 
island.. In.this year, according to his arrange- 
ment with Pompey and Crassus, who were now 
consuls,: his government of the Gauls and Tl- 
lyricum was prolonged for five years, namely, 
from the first of January, 53, to the end of De- 
cember, 49. Cesar’s fifth campaign (54) was 
chiefly occupied with his second ifvasion of 
Britain: He landed in Britain at the same place 
as in the former year, défeated the Britons in a 
series of engagements, and crossed the Tamesis 
(now .Thames). The Britons submitted, and 
promised to pay an annual tribute; but their 
subjection Was only nominal, for Céesar left no 
garrisons or military establishments behind him, 


,and Britain remained nearly one hundred years 


longer independent of the Romans.  ; During the 
winter, one of the Roman legions, which had 
been stationed, under the command of T. Tituri- 
us Sabinus and L- Aurunculeius Cotta, in the. 
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country. of the. Eburones, was cut to pieces by. 
Ampbiorix and’ the-Eburones. “Ambiorix then | 
proceeded to.attack the camp of Q. Cicero, the 
brother of, the. orator, eWhg was stationed ‘with 
a legion among ‘the Nervii; but Cicero defend- 
ed himself with bravery, and was at length re- 
lieved by Ceasar in’ person... In ‘September’ of 
this year, Julia, Cesar’s only daughter and Pom- 
pey’s wife, died in childbirth. InCesar’ S sixth 
campaign-(53) several of the Gallic nations re- 
volted, but Cesar soon compelled them, to re- 
turn to obedience. -The Treviri, who had re- 
volted, had been supported by the Germans, and 
Cesar accordingly again crossed the Rhine, but 
made no permanent conquests on the further 
side of the river. Castis seventh campaign 
(52) was the most arduous of all. Almost all 
. the nations of Gaul rose sim Itaneously in re- 
volt, and the supreme cotta d was given to 


Vercingetorix,, by far the ablest general that | 


Cesar had yet encountered. After a most se- 
vere struggle, in which Cesar’s military genius | 
triumphed, over every obstacle, the war if 
brought to a conclusion by the’ defeat 
Gauls before Aljesia and the surrender of si 
city... The eighth’and ninth campaigns (51, 50) 
were employed in the final subjugation of Gaul, 
which had entirely submitted to Cesar by the 
middle of 50.. Meanwhile, an estrangement had 
taken place between Cesar and Pompey. Ce- 
sar’s brilliant. victories had gained him fresh 
popularity and influence, and Pompey saw with 
ill-disguised mortification that he was becoming 
the second person in the state.. 
led to join.again the aristocratical party, by the 
assistance of which he could alone hope to re- 
tain his position as the chief man in the Roman 
state. The great object of this party was to de- 
prive Cesar of his command, and to compel him 
to come, to Rome, as a private man to sue for 
the consulship. They would then have formal- 
ly accused him, and as Pompey was in the neigh- 
borhood of the city at the head of an army, the 
trial would have been a mockery, and ‘his con- 
demnation would have been certain. “Cesar of- 
fered to. resign hiscommand.if Pompey would do 
. the same; but the-senate,would not listen to any 
compromise. Accordingly, on the Ist ‘of Janua- 
ry, 49, the senate passed.a resolution that Cesar 
should disband his army.at a Gertain day, and ’ 
that if he did not do so, he should be regarded 
as an enemy of the state. Two of the tribunes, 
M. Antonius, and Q. Cassius, puts their veto 
- upon this resolution, but their opposition | was set 
at naught, and they fled for refuge to Cesar’s 
camp. Under the plea of protecting the tribunes, 
Cesar crossed, the Rubicon, which separated 
his province, from Italy, and marched toward 
Pompey, who had been intrusted by 
the senate with the conduct of the war, soon 
discovered how greatly he had overrated his 
own. popularity and influence. His own troops’ 
deserted to his. rival in crowds ;. town after town 
in Italy opened its gates to Cesar, whose march 
was like a triumphal progress. The only town 
which offered Cesar any resistance was Cor- 
finium, into which LD. Domitius Ahenobarbus had 
thrown hiraself ‘with a strong force ; but-even 
this place was ‘obliged: to surrender at the end 
of a few days. Meantime, . Pompey, with the 


magistrates.and. senators, had fled from Rome-to 


f 
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Capua, and: now, despairing of app sing Cesar, 
in Italy, he marched from Capua to. rundisivm, 
and on, the 17th of March embarked for Greece. , 


' Caesar pursued Pompey. to Brundisium, but he- 


was unable to follow im to Greece for’ want of* 
ships. He therefore marched back from Bren- 
disium, and repairéd to ‘Rome, having’ thus.in! 
three, months become master-of the: wholé of , 
Italy. After remaining .a-short time in Rome, - 
he set out for Spain, where Pompey’s legates, , 
Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, commanded pow- 
erful armies, After defeating Afranins and Pe- 


treius, and receiving the submission of Varro, 


Cesar returned to Rome, where he. had mean- 
time been appointed dictator ‘by the praetor M. 
Lepidus. He resigned the dictatorship -at the 
end of eleven days, after holding the consular 
comitia, in which he himself ahd P..Servilius 


eVatia Isauricus were elected consuls- for the 


next year. At.the beginning .of\ January, 48, 
Cesar crossed over to Greece, where Pompey 
hhad collected a formidable army. . At first the 

ampaign was in Pompey’s favor; Cesar was 
repulsed before Dyrrhachiuny with considerable. 
loss, and was obliged, to retreat toward Thes- 
saly. In this country, on the plains of Pharsalus 
or Pharsalia, a decisive battle was- fought be- 
tween the two armies on the 9th of August, 
48, in which Pompey. was completely defeated. 
Pompey fled to Egypt; pursued by Cesar, but 
he was murdered. before Cesar arrived in the 
country. Vad: Pomprrvs. ‘His head: was brought 
to Cesar, who turned away from the sight, shed. 


He was thus | tears.at the untimely death of his’ rival, and -put 
his murderers to death. When the news ofthe . 


battle of Pharsalia reached Rome, various hon- 
ors were conferred upon Cesar.: ‘He was ap-, 
pointed dictator for a whole year and.éonsul for 
five years, and the tribunieian pov wer Was con-: 
ferred upon him for life. . He “declined the con- 
sulship, but entered. upon the dictatorship in 
September in this year (48), and appointed M: 

Antony his master of the horse. On his arrival 
in. Egypt, Caesar became involved’ in a ‘war, 
which gave the remains of the Pompeian party 
time'to rally: This war, usually called the Alex- 
andrine war, arose from the determination of 
Cesar that Cleopatra, whose fascinations' had 
won his heart, should reign in common with her 
‘brother Ptolemy ; but this. decision was opposed 
by the guardians ‘of the young king, and the war 
which thus broke out was not brought to a close 
till the latter end of March, 47. It-was soon af: 
ter this that Cleopatra had a son by Cesar. Vid. 

Cmsarion. Cesar returned to Rome through 
Syria and Asia Minor, and on his march thiough 
Pontus attacked Pharnaces, the som of Mithra- 
dates the Great, who had assisted Pompey. He 
defeated Pharnaces near Zela with such ease, 
that he,informed the senate of his victory by 
the words Vent, vidi, vici. He reached Rome 
in September (47), was appointed consul for the 
following year, and before the end of September 
set sail for Africa, where’ Scipio and Cato had 
collected a large army. » The wart was termina- 
ted by the defeat of the Pompeian army at the 
battle of Thapsus, on the 6th of April; 46: Cato, 

unable to defend Utica, put an end to his own 
life. Cesar returned to Rome in the latter end 
of July. 
of the Roman w orld, but he.used his victory 
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with the greatest moderation. Unlike other 
conquerors, in civil-wars, he freely forgave all 


who had borne’arms against him; and declared 
that he would make no difference between Pom-, 


peians and Cesarians. His clemeticy was one 
of the brightest‘features of his character. At 
Rome all parties seemed to vie in paying him 
honors. the dictatorship was bestowed on him 
for ten years, and the censorship, under the new 
title of Prefectus Morwm, for. three years. He 
celebrated his Victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, 
and Africaby four magnificent triumphs. Cesar 
now proceeded fo correct the various evils which 
had crept into the state, and to obtain the en- 
actment of several laws suitable to the altered 
eondition of the commonwealth. 'The most im- 
portant of his measures this year (46) was the 
reformation-of the calendar. As the Roman 
year was now three months in advance of the 
real time, Caesar added ninety days to this year, 
and thus made ‘the whole year consist of four 
hundred and forty-five days; and he guarded 
against’a repetition of similar errors for the 
future by adapting the year to the sun’s course. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant., art..Carenpartum. Mean- 
time the two sons of Pompey, Sextus and Cneius, 
had collected a new army in Spain. Cesar set 
out for Spain toward the end of the year, and 
brought the war to.a close by the battle of 
Munda, on the 17th of March, 45, in which the 
enemy were only defeated after a most obsti- 
nate resistance. Cn: Pompey was killed shortly 
afterward, but Sextus made’ good his escape. 
Cesar reached Rome in September, and entered 
the éityin triumph. Fresh honors awaited him. 
His portrait was: to be struck on coins; the 


. month of Quintilis was to receive the name of 


Julius in his honor ; he received the title of im- 


perator for. life ; and the wholé senate took an | 


oath to watch over ‘his safety. .To reward his 
followers, Casar increased the number of sen- 
ators and of the publie magistrates, so that there 
were to be sixteen pretors, forty questors, and 
six ediles. He began to. revolve vast schemes 


for the benefit of the Roman world.’ Among. 
his plans of internal improvement, he proposed , 
.to frame ‘a*digest of all the Roman laws, to es: 


tablish public libraries, to drain the Pomptine 
marshes, to enlarge the harbor of Ostia, and to 
dig a canal throuch the isthmus of Corinth. To 
protect the ‘boundaries of the Roman empire, he 
reditated expeditions against the Parthians and 


. the barbarous tribes'on the Dantbe, and had. 
already begun to make preparations for his de- 


parture to the East: Possessing royal power, 


‘he now Wished to obtain the title of king, and | 


Antony accordingly. ‘offered-him the diadem'in 
public-on the festival of the Lupercalia (the 15th 
of February); but, seeing that the. proposition 
was not favorably -réceived by the people, he 
declined.it-for the present. But Cesar’s power 
was not witnessed without envy. The Roman 


aristocracy,.who had- been so long accustomed. 


to rule the Roman 'world.and ‘to pillage it. at 


‘their pleasure, could ill brook a master; and re- 
solved to remove him by assassination. The | 


conspiracy against Cesar’s life had been set 
afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy of Cesar’s, 
and there were more than sixty persons privy 
to it.’ Many of ‘these persons had been raised 
by Cesar 4o wealth and honor; and some of 
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them, such as M. Brutus, lived with him on 
terms of the most intimate friendship. It has 
been the practice of rhetoricians to speak of the 


‘murder of Cesar’as a glorious deed, and to rep- 


resent Brutus,arid Cassius as patriots ; but the: 
mask ought to bé'stripped off these false pa-) 
triots ; ‘they cared.not for ‘the republic, but only 
for themselves’; and their, object in-murdering 
Cesat was to gain power for themselves and: 
their party. Cesar had many warnings of his 
approaching fate, but he disregarded them all, 
and fell by the daggers of his assassins on the 
Ides or 15th of March, 44. At an appointed 
signal the conspirators surrounded him-; Casca 
dealt the first blow, and the others quickly drew 
their swords and attacked him ; Cesar‘at first» 
defended himself, but when he saw that Brutus, 
his friend and favorite, had also drawn his sword, 
he exclaimed Tw qu ue Brute! pulled his toga 
over his face, and sunk pierced with wounds at 
the foot of Pompey’s statue. Julius Cesar was ~ 
the greatest man of antiquity. He was gifted 
by nature with the most various talents, and 
was distinguished by the most extraordinary at- 
tainments in the most diversified pursuits. He 
was at one and the same time.a general, a states- 
man, a lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, a poet, a 
historian, a philologer, a mathematician, and an 
architect. He was equally fitted to excel in all, 
and has given proofs that he would have’ sur: 
passed almost all othér men in‘any ‘subject. to 
which he devoted the energies of his extraordi- 
nary mind. During the whole of his busy life 
he found time for literary pursuits, and was the ° 
author of many works, the majority of which 
has been lost. The purity of his Latin and the ‘ 
clearness of his style were celebrated by the 
ancients themselves, and are conspicuous.in his’ 
Commentarii, which are his only works that havé 
come down to us. They relate the history of 
the first seven years of the Gallic war in seven 
books, and the history of the Civil war down to 
the commencement of the Alexandrine in three 
baoks.. Neither of these works completed the 
history of the Gallic and Civil wars. “The his- 
tory of the former’ was completed in an eighth 
book, which is usually ascribed to Hirtius, and 
the history of the Alexandrine, African, and ‘ 


Spanish wars ‘were written in three. separate 


books, which are also ascribed to Hirtius,. but 
their authorship is uncettain. The lost works 
of Cesar.are, 1. Anticato, in reply to Cicero’s 


\ Cato, which Cicero:wrote in praise of Cato after’ 


the-death of the-latter in 46. 2, De Analogia, 
of, as Cicero explains it, De Ratione Latine lo- 
quendi, dedicated to Cicero, contained investi- 


| gations on the Latin language, and were writ- 


ten by Cesar while he was crossing the Alps. 
3. Libri Auspiciorum, or Auguralia. 4. De Astris. 
5. Apophthegmata, or Dicta:collectanea, a collecs 
tion of good sayings. -6. Poemata. Two ‘of 
these, written in his youth, Laudes Herculis and 
Cidipus, were suppressed by Augustus. Of the 
numerous editions of Cesar’s Commentaries, the: 
best are by Oudendorp, Lugd. Bat. ,.1737, Stutt- 
gard, 1822; by Morus, Lips., 1780 ; by Oberlin, 
Lips., 1805,1819 ; [and by Herzog, Lips...1831- 
34, 2 vols. ; and of the Gallic War separately 
by Nipperdey, Lips., 1849.] : ‘ 

_C. Casar and L.Casar, the sonsofM. Vipsa- 
nius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of Au- 
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gustus.. L. Cesar died at Massilia, on his way 
to Spain, A.D. 2, and C. Cesar in Lycia, A.D. 4, | 
ef a wound which he had received in Armenia. 
Casaraucusta (now Zaragoza or Saragossa), 
more anciently Sarpusa, a town of the Edétani, 
on the Iberus, in Hispania Tarraconensis, was 
colonized by Augustus B’C? 27, and was the 
seat ofa Conventus Juridicus. ‘It was the birth- 
place of the poet Prudentius. ’ 
Camskrea (Katodpeva: Katcapet¢: Cesarien- 
sis), @ name given to several cities of the Ro- 
man empire in honor of one or other of the Ce- 
sars. 1. CasarEa ap Arcmum, formerly Ma- 
zkca, also Evsitpia (K. 4 mpd¢ tO ’Apyaiw, Ta 
Ma¢aca, Etoééeca: now Kesarieh, ruins), one of 
the oldest cities of Asia Minor, stood upon 
Mount Argeus, about the centre of Cappadocia, 
in the district (prefectura) called Cilicia. It 
was the capital of Cappadocia, and when that 
country was made a Roman province by Tibe- 
rlus (A.D. 18), it received the name of Caesarea. 
It was ultimately destroyed by an earthquake.— 
2. C. Puitiepi or Pantas (K. 7 cAinmov, New 
Testament; K. Ilavecédc¢: now Banias), a city of 
Palestine at the southern foot of Mount Hermon, 
on the Jordan, just below-its source (vid. Pa- 
nium), built by Philip the tetrarch, B.C.3: King 
Agrippa called it Neronias, but it soon lost this 
name.—3. C. Parastinam, formerly Srraronts 
Turris (2tpétwvog xipyoc: now Kaisariyeh, 
ruins), an important city of Palestine, on the 
sea-coast, just above the boundary line between 
Samaria and Gahlee.. It was surrounded with 
a wall and decorated with splendid buildings by 
Herod the Great (B.C. 13), who called it Ces- 
area, in honor of Augustus. He also made a 
splendid: harbor for the city. Under the Ro- 
mans it was the capital of Palestine and the 
residence of the procurator. Vespasian made 
it a colony, and Titus conferred additional fa- 
vors upon it ; hence it was called Colonia Fla- 
via: —4. C: Mauretania, formerly Ion (10. 
Kaodpeca: now Zershell, ruins), a Phoenician 
eity on the north coast of Africa, with a harbor, 
the residence of King Juba, who named it Czxs- 
area, in honor of Augustus. When Claudius 
erected Mauretania into a Roman province, he 
made Cesarea a colony, and the capital of the 
middle division of the province, which was 
thence called Mauretania Cesariensis. —5. C. 
ap ANazarBum. V2d. Anazarsus. There are 
several others, which are better known by other 
names, and several which are not important 
enough to be mentioned here. ~ - 
Cssarion, son of C. Julius Cesar and Cleo- 
patra, originally called Ptolemeus as an Egyp- 
tian prince, was born B.C. 47. In 42 the tri- 
umvirs allowed him to receive the title of King 
of Egypt, and in 34 Antony conferred upon him 
the title of king of kings. After the death of 
his mother in 30, he was executed by order of 
Augustus. sigpiee 
Cmsiropunum (now Tours), chief town of 
the Turones or Turodni, subsequently called Tu- 
ront, on the Liger (now Lore), in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis. : ’ : f 
Cmsaromigus. 1. (Now, Beauvais), chief 
town of the Bellovaci in Gallia Belgica. —2. 
(Now Chelmsford), a town of the. Trinobantes 
in Britain. 


Cmsina(Casenas, -atis: now Cesena), a town 
ll 
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in Gallia Cispadana, on the Via A=milia, not faa 
from the Rubicon. ’ 


Casrnnius Lento. Vid. Leno. 
Casrennivs Pxrus. Vid. Parus. 
CaseETius Fravus. “Vid. Fuavus. 


-C.msta, a surname of Minerva; a 
of the Greek yAavdruc. , 

Caisia Sttva (naw. Hasernwald), a forest in 
Germany, between the Lippe and the Yssel. 

Casonta, first the mistress and afterward 
the wife of the Emperor Caligula, was a woman 
of the greatest licentiousness, and was put to 
death with Caligula, together with her daughter, 
A.D. 41. Fs 

Casontus, M., a judex-at the trial of Oppi- 
anicus for the murder of Cluentius, B.C. 74, and 
zdile with Cicero in 69. ‘ 

Citous (Kaixéce: now Aksou or Bakir), a river 
of Mysia, rising in Mount Temnus, and flowing 
past Pergamus into the Cumean Gulf. 

[Caicus. 1. Son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
god of the Mysian river.—2: A companion of 
Aineas in his voyage from Troy to Italy.] 

Casta (Caietanus: now Gaeta), a town in 
Latium, on the borders of Campania, forty stadia 
south of Formie, situated on a promontory of: 
the same name, and on a bay of the sea called 
after it Sinus Caintanus. It possessed an ex- 
cellent harbor (Cic., pro Leg. Man., 12), and was 
said to have derived its name from Cavzeta, the 
nurse of A5neas, who, according to some tradi- 
tions, was buried at this place. 

Carus, the jurist. Vzd. Gatus. 

Carus Cmsar. Vid. Caricuna. 

Cavaser. Vid. Quintus SMYRNAUS. ( 

Catasria (Calabri), the peninsula in the 
southeast of Italy, extending from Tarentum 
to the Promontorium lIapygium, formed part 
of ApuLtIA, g. v. 

Caractra (Kady ’Axra: Kadtaxrivoc: ruins 
near Caronia), a town on the northern coast of 
Sicily, founded by Ducetius, a chief of the Siceli, 
about B.C. 447. ‘ Calacta was, as its name im- 


translation 


ports, originally the name of the coast. (He- 
rod.; Vi., 22.) _ 
Cauactinus. Vid. Cacirivs CaLacrinus. 


[CirXcorrrs (now Cazeres), a small town of 
the Convene in Aquitania, southwest of Tolosa. ] 

Catacurris (Calagurritanus: now Oalahor- 
ra), a town of the Vascones and a Roman mu- 
nicipium in Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
Iberus, memorable for its adherence to Serto- 
rius and for its siege by Pompey and his gen- 
erals, in the course of which mothers killed and 
salted their children, B.C. 71. (Juv., xv., 93.) 
It was the birth-place of Quintilian. ~ 

Caxais, brother of Zetes. Vid. Zurus. 

Ciutimx. 1. (Now Kalma, ruins), an import- 
ant town in Numidia, between Cirta and Hippo 
Regius, on the eastern bank of the Rubricatus 
(now Sezbous).—2. (Now Kalat-al- Wad), a town 
in the west of Mauretania Cesariensis, on the 
eastern bank of the Malva, near its mouth. — 

Ciukmte, in Lydia, a lake with floating. 
islands, sacred to the nymphs. 

Canimis (KdAauic), a statuary and embosser 
at Athens, of great celebrity, was a contempo- 
rary of Phidias, and flourished B.C. 467-429. 

Ciuimus (KdaAauog: now El-Kulmon), a town 
on the coast of Pheenicia, a little south of Trip- 


lis. 
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CaLanus (KdAavoc), an Indian gymnosophist, 
followed Alexander the Great from India, and, 
having been taken ill; burned himself alive in 


the presence of the Macedonians, three months. 


before the death of Alexander (B.C. 323), to 
whom he'had predicted his. approaching end. _ 

Caxasirirs (Kadacipiec), one of the two di- 
visions (the. other being the Hermotybii) of the 
warrior-caste of Egypt. Their greatest strength 
was two hundred and fifty thousand men, and 
their chief abode in the western part of the 
Delta. They formed the king’s body guard. 

Caxartia (Calatinus: now Cajazzo), a town 
in Samnium, on the Appia Via, between Capua 
and Beneventum, was conquered by the Romans 
B.C. 313, and was colonized by, Julius Cesar 
with his veterans. “ 

Caxatinus, A. Aritivs, consul B.C. 258, in 
the first Punic war, carried on the war with 
success in Sicily. He was consul a second 
time, 254, when he took Panormus; and was 
dictator, 249, when he again carried on the war 
in Sicily, which was the first instance of a dic- 
tator commanding an army. out of Italy. 

CaLaurBa, -1A (Kadadpeca, Kadavpia: Katav- 
peitnc : now Poro), a small island in the Saronic 
Gulf, off the coast of Argolis, and opposite Tree- 
zen, possessed a-celebrated temple of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon), which was regarded as an in- 
violable asylum. . Hither Demosthenes fled to 
escape-Antipater, and here he took poison, B.C. 
322. This temple was the place of meeting of 
an ancient Amphictyonia. Vid. Dict. of Ant., 
p. 79, b, second edition. 

Cativius, the name of a distinguished family 
at Capua, the most celebrated member of which 
was Pacuvius Calavius, who induced his fellow- 


‘citizens to espouse the cause of Hannibal after 


the battle of Canna, B.C. 216. 

CaxBis (6 KéA6ic), also Indus (now Quingi 
or Tanas), a considerable river of Caria, which 
rises in Mount Cadmus, above Cibyra, and after 
receiving (according to Pliny) sixty small rivers 
and one hundred mountain torrents, falls into 
the sea west of Caunus and opposite to Rhodes. 

Caucuas (KéAyac); son of Thestor of Mycene 
or Megara, the wisest soothsayer among the 
Greeks at Troy, foretold the length ofthe Tro- 
jan war, explained the cause of the pestilence 
which raged in the Greek army; and advised 
the Greeks to build the wooden horse.. An or- 
acle had declared that Calchas should die if he 
met with a soothsayer superior to himself; and 
this came to pass at Claros, near Colophon, for 
here Calchas met the soothsayer Mopsus, who 
predicted things. which’ Calcthas could not. 
Thereupon Calchas. died of grief: After his 


death he had an oracle in Daunia. 


Caxpus, C. Caius. 1. Rose from obscurity 
by his oratory, was tribune of the plebs B.C. 
107, when he proposed a lex tabellaria, and con- 
sul 94, In the civil war between Sulla and the 
party of Marius, he fought on the side of the 
latter, 83.—2. Grandson of the preceding, was 
Cicero’s questor in‘ Cilicia, 50. ae 

CaLz (now Oporto), a port-town of the Cal- 
leci in Hispania Tarraconensis, at the mouth 
of the Durius. From Porto Cale the name. of 
the country Portugal is supposed to have come. 

Caueponta. Vid. BRivannia. — 

CaLEnTum, a town probably of the Calenses 
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Emanici ‘in Hispania Betica, celebrated for its 
manufacture of bricks so light as to swim upon 
water. ; 
Caxenus, Q. Firivs, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
61, when he succeeded in saving» P. Clodius 


‘from. condemnation for his violation of the mys- 


teries .of the Bona Dea.. In 59 he was prztor, 
and from this time appears as an active partisan 
of Cesar. In 51 he was legate. of.Cesar in 
Gaul, and served under Caesar in the civil war. 
In 49 he joined Cesar at Brundisium and ae- 
companied him to Spain, and in 48 he was sent 
by Cesar. from Epirus to bring over the re- 
mainder of the troops from Italy, but most of 
his ships were taken by Bibulus. After the 
battle of Pharsalia (48) Calenus took many cities 
in Greece. In 47 he was made consul by Ce- 
sar. After Cesar’s death (44) Calenns joined 
M. Antony, and subsequently had the command 
of Antony’s legions in the north of Italy. At 
the termination of the Perusinian war (41) Ca- 
lenus died, and Octavianus was thus enabled to 
obtain possession of his army. ; 

Cans or -px (KdAne or -7€: now Halabli), a 
river of Bithynia, southwest of Heracléa Pon- 
tica. (Thtc., iv., 75.) 

Cauus (-1s, usually Pl. Cales, -ium: Calenus : 
now Calvi), chief town of the Caleni, an Auso- 


' nian people in Campania, on the Via Latina, said 


to have been founded by Calais, son of Boreas, 
and therefore called Threicia by the poets. Ca- 
les was taken and colonized by the Romans, 
B.C: 335. It was celebrated for its excellent 
wine. 

Canes or -1, a people in Belgic Gaul, near 
the mouth of the Seine: their capital was Ju- 
LIOBONA. 

Catéror (KaAjrwp), son of Clytius, slain at 
Troy by the Telamonian Ajax. 

Caxipius. 1..Q., tribune of the plebs B.C. 
99, carried a law for the recall of Q. Metellus 
Numidicts from banishment. He was praetor 
79, and had the government of one of the Spains, 
and on his return was accused by Q. Lollius, 
and condemned.—2. M., son of the preceding, 
distinguished as an orator. In 57 he was pre- 
tor, and supported the recall of Cicero from ban- 
ishment. In 51 he was an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the consulship, and onthe breaking 
out of the civil war, 49, he joined Cesar, who 
placed him over Gallia-Togata, where he died 
in 48. 
_ Caricita, Roman emperor, A.D. 37-41, son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina, was born A.D. 
12, and was brought up among the legions in 
Germany. His real name was Caius Cesar, 
and he was always called Caius by his contem- 
poraries :. Caligula was a surname given him 
by the soldiers from his wearing in his boyhood 
small calige, or soldiers’ boots. Having es- 
caped the fate of his mother and brother, he 
gained the favor of Tiberius, who raised him to 
offices of honor, and held out to him hopes of 
the succession. On the déath of Tiberius (37), 
which was either caused or accelerated by Ca. 
ligula, the latter succeeded to the throne. He 
was saluted by the people with the greatest en- 
thusiasm as the son of Germanicus: His first 
acts gave promise of a just and beneficent reign. 
He pardoned all the persons who had appeared 
as witnesses or accusers against his family ; he 
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released.all the state-prisoners of Tiberius ; he | 
restored to the magistrates full power of juris- 
diction, without appeal to his person, and prom- 
ised the senate to govern according to the laws. 
Toward foreign princes he behaved with great 
generosity. He-restored Agrippa, the grand- 
son of Herod, to his kingdom of Judea, and 
Antiochus IV. to his kingdom of Commagene. 
But at the end of eight months the conduct of 
Caligula became suddenly changed. After a 
serious ‘illness, which probably weakened his 
mental powers, he appears as a sanguinary and 
licentious madman. He put to death Tiberius, 
the grandson of his predecessor, compelled his 
grandmother Antonia and other members of 
his family to make away with themselves, often 
caused persons of both sexes and of all ages to 
be tortured to death for his amusement while 
taking his meals, and on one occasion, during 
the exhibition of the games in the circus, he 
ordered a great number of the spectators to be 
seized and to be thrown before the wild beasts. 
Such was his love of blood that he wished the 
Roman people had only one head, that he might 
cut it off with a blow. » His licentiousness was | 
as great as his cruelty. His marriages were 
disgracefully contracted and speedily dissolved ; 
and the only woman who exercised a permanent 
influence over him was his last wife Cesonia. 
In his madness he considered hirnself a god; 
he even built a temple to himself as Jupiter La- 
tiaris, and appointed priests to attend to his 
worship. . He sometimes officiated as his own 
priest, making his horse-Incitatus, which he 
afterward raised to the cdnsulship, his col- 
league. - His monstrous extravagances soon 
exhausted the coffers of the state. One in- 


stance*may show the senseless way in which |. 


he spent his money. He constructed a bridge 
of boats between Baie ahd Puteoli, a distance 
of about three miles, and after covering it with 
earth, he built houses upon it. When it was 
finished, he gave a splendid banquet in the mid- 
dle ofthe bridge, and concluded the entertain- 
ment by throwing numbers of the guests into 
the sea. To replenish the treasury, he exhaust- 
ed Italy and Rome by his extortions, and then 
marched into Gaul in 40, which he plundered 
in all directions. With his troops -he advanced 
to the ocean, as if intending to cross over into 
Britain ; he drew them up in battle array, and 
then gave them the signal—to collect shells, 
which he called the spoils of conquered Ocean. 
The Roman world at length grew tired of such 
a mad tyrant. Four months after his return to 
the city, on the 24th of January, 41, he was 
murdered by Cassius Cherea, tribune of a pre- 
torian cohort, Cornelius Sabinus, and others. 
His wife Cesonia and his daughter were like- 
wise put to death. 
CaLine#, a numerous people of India intra 
Garngem, on the eastern coast, below the mouths 
of the Ganges. 
Catinipaxa (now Canonge?.a little above 27° 
north latitude), a city on the Ganges, north of 
its confluence with the Jomanes (now Jumna), 
said to have been the furthest point in India 
reached by Seleucus Nicator- sion 
Cauiaicr, Garuacr. ~Kid. Gaviact. / 
{Catzas (KéAdac), a river of Eubeea, flowing | 


from Mount Telethrius into the sea near Oreus. ] 
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Catuatis (KdAdatic, KéAaric: Katatiavec : 
now Kollat, Kollatz),a town of Mesia, on the 
Black Sea, originally a colony of Miletus, and 
afterward of Heraclea. 

[CattiapEes (KadAsddyc), archon eponymus 
at Athens at the time of the second Persian in« 
vasion, B.C. 480.) : 

[Cattianassa (Kaddudvacoa), one of the 
daughters of Nereus, mentioned in the Tliad.] 

Caurikrus (KaAAiapoc), a town in Locris, 
mentioned by Homer. 

Caruias and Hrpronicus (KadAlac, Inrévi- 
koc), a noble Athenian family, celebrated for 
their wealth. ‘They enjoyed the hereditary dig- 
nity of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian myste- 
ries, and claimed descent from Triptolemus. 
1. Hrppontcus I., acquired a large fortune by 
fraudulently making use of the information he 
had received from Solon respecting the intro- 
duction of his cevodyOeva, B.C. 594. (Plut., 
Sol., 15.)—2. Catuias I., son of Phénippus, an 
opponent of Pisistratus, and a conqueror at the 
Olympic and Pythian games.—3. HipponrcusII., 
surnamed Ammon, son of No..2.—4. Cartias 
II., son of No. 3, fought at the battle of Mara- 
thon, 490. He was afterward ambassador from 
Athens to Artaxerxes, and, according to some 
accounts, negotiated a peace with Persia} 449, 
on terms most humiliating ‘to the latter. On 
his return to Athens he was accused of having 
taken. bribes, and was condemned to a fine of 
fifty talents.—5: Hireonicus III.,; son of No. 4, 
one of the Athenian generals in their incursion 
into the territory of Tanagra, 426, also com- 
manded at the battle of Delum; 424, where he 
was killed. It was his divorced wife, and not 
his widow, whom Pericles married. His daugh- 
ter Hipparete was married to Alcibiades, with 
a dowry of tén talents : another daughter was 
married to Theodorus, and became the mother 


.of Isocrates the orator.—6. Cavuias III., son of 


No. 5, by the lady who matried speiee dissi- 
pated all his ‘ancestral wealth on sophists, flat- 
terers, and women. The scene of Xenophon’s 
Banquet, and also that. of Plato’s Protagoras, is 
laid at his house. He is said to have ultimately 
reduced himself to absolute beggary. In 400 he 
was engaged in the attempt to crush Andocides. 
In 392,.he commanded the Athenian heayy-arm- 
ed troops, when Iphicrates defeated the Spar- 
tans; and in 371 he was one ofthe envoys em- 
powered to negotiate peace with Sparta. 
Catxiias. 1. A wealthy Athenian, who, on 
condition of marrying Cimon’s sister, Elpinice, 
paid for him the fine of fifty talents which had 
been imposed on Miltiades. He appears to have 
been unconnected with the nobler family of | 
Callias and Hipponicus.—2. Tyrant of Chalcis 
in Eubeea, and the rival of Plutarchus, tyrant of 
Eretria. He was defeated by the Athenians 
under. Phocion, B.C. 350, and thereupon betook 
himself to- the Macedonian court; but as he 


‘could not obtain ‘aid from Philip, he formed an 


alliance with the Athenians, and by their means 
obtained the supremacy in the island.—3. A 
poet of the old comedy, flourished B.C. 412; the 
names of six of his comedies are preserved. 
[The fragments of his plays are given in Mei- 
neke’s Fragm. Comic. Grec.; vol. 1., p. 417- 
421, edit. minor. ]—4. Of Syracuse, a Greek his- 


torian, was a contemporary of eer and 
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wrote a history of Sicily in twenty-two books, 
embracing the reign of Agathocles, B.C. 317— 
289. 
been collected by Miller in his Fragm. Hist. 
Gr@c., vol. ii., p. 882-3.] . 5 

[Canuisius (KaAAi6:00). } 
of the Spartan garrison at Athens in the time of 
the thirty tyrants, B.C. 404. He allowed the 
tyrants to make free use of his soldiers in Car- 
rying out their arbitrary measures in return for 
the deference paid him by those tyrants.—2. One 
of the leaders of the democratic party at Tegea, 
B.C. 370, failing, in a peaceable attempt, to 
unite the Arcadian towns into one body, had re- 
course to arms; though at first defeated by the 
oligarchical party, he afterward triumphed over 
them, and put the most obnoxious to death.] 

Canuicrates (KaAAckpdrne). 1. An Achean, 
exerted all his influence in favor of the Romans. 
On the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans, 
B.C. 168, Callicrates pointed out one thousand 
Acheans as having favored the cause of Per- 
seus, who were taken to Rome, and among 
them was the historian Polybius. 
died at Rhodes, 149.—[2; Name given by Nepos 
to the murderer of. Dion, ealled Callippus by 
Diodorus and Plutarch. Vid. Cauuippus.]—3. 
One of the architects of the Parthenon on 
the Acropolis of Athens.—4. A Lacedemonian 
sculptor, made ants and other animals out of 
ivory, so small that one could not distinguish 
the: different limbs.—[5. A Greek historian in 
the time of the Emperor Aurelian, a native of 
Tyre. He wrote the history of Aurelian, and 
is called by Vopiscus: the most learned Greek 
writer of his.time.], , 

Catuicritipas (KaAduxparidac), a Spartan, 


succeeded Lysander as admiral of the Lacede-. 


monian fleet, B.C. 406, took Methymna, and shut 
up Conon-in Mytilene ; but the Athenians sent 
out a fleet of one hundred and fifty sail, and de- 
feated Callicratidas off the Arginuse.  Calli- 
cratidas fell in the battle. Callicratidas was a 
plain, blunt Spartan of the old school. Witness 
his answer, when asked what sort of men the 
Jonians -were: “ Bad freemen, but excellent 
slaves.” eye Seat : 
Caxiipromus or -um (KaAAtdpouoc), part of the 
range of Mount Cita, near Thermopyle. 
Caviire® (Callifanus: now Calvisi), a town 
in Samnium, perhaps in the territory of Allife. 
CatLimAcuus (KadAiuayoc). 1. The Athenian 
polemarch, commanded the right wing at Mara- 
thon, where he was slain, after behaving. with 
much gallantry, B.C. 490. This is the last re- 
corded instance, of the polemarch performing 
the military duties which his name implies.— 


2. A celebrated Alexandrine grammarian and, 


poet, was a native of Cyrene in Africa,and a 
descendant of the Battiade, whence he is some-. 
timés called Buttiades. He lived at Alexandrea 
in the reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Eu- 
ergetes, and was. chief Jibrarian of ‘the famous 
library of Alexandrea from about,B.C. 260 until 


his death about 240. He founded a celebrated, 


grammatical school at Alexandrea, and among 

his pupils were Eratosthenes, Aristophanes of 

Byzantium, and Apollonius Rhodius. We have 

no other particulars of the life of Callimachus 

except his enmity with his former pupil Apollo- 

nius Rhodius, which isrelated elsewhere. Vad. 
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Avoutontius, No.6. Heis said to have written 
eight hundred works, in prose -and in verse, on 
an infinite variety of subjects, but of these we 
possess only some of his poems, whieh are char- 
acterized rather by labor and learning than by 
real-poetical genius. » Hence Ovid (Am., i, 15, 
14) says of Callimachus, Quamvis ingenio non 
valet, arte valet. The extant works of Callima- 
chus are six Hymns in hexameter verse, five im 
the Tonic dialect, and one, on the bath of Pal- 
las,in the Doric dialect,and seventy-two Epi- 
grams, which belong to the best specimens of 
this kind of poetry, and were incorporated in 
the Greek Anthology at an early time. We 
have only-a few fragments of lis elegies, which 
enjoyed great celebrity, and were imitated by 
the Roman poets, the most celebrated of whose 
imitations is the De Coma Berenices of Catullus. 
Of the lost poems of Callimachus the most im- 
portant were, Alrva, Causes, an epic poem in 
four-books, on the causes of the various myth- 
ical stories, &e., and an epic poem entitled He- 

le, the name of an aged woman who received 
Piéseus hospitably when he went out to fight 
against the Marathonian bull—Editions: By 
Spanheim, Ultraj., 1697, re-edited by Ernesti, 
Lugd. Batav., 1761, 2 vols. 8vo; by Blomfield, 
Lond., 1815 ;. by Volger, Lips., 1817.—3. An ar- 
chitect and statuary, of uncertain country, who 
is said to have invented. the Corinthian-column, 
and who must have lived before B.C, 396. He 
was so anxious to: give his works the last touch 
of perfection that be lost the grand and sublime, 
whence Dionysius compares him to the orator 
Lysias. Callimachus was never satisfied with. 
himself, and therefore received the epithet 1a- 
KiGorexvoc, Which Pliny interprets as calumniator 
sui, [where Sillig conjectures, after some MSS., 
that xararysirexvoc must be read instead of xa- 
KuCorexvoc, but the latter seems to be supported 
by the translation, in Pliny.—4. One of the gen- 
erals of Mithradates, who, by his skill in engi- 
néering, defended the town of Amisus, in Pon- 
tus, for a considerable time against the Romans 
in B.C. 71, and when unable to defend it longer, 
set it on fire: he afterward fell into the hands 
of Lucullus at the capture of Nisibis, and was 
put to-death by him in revenge for the burning 
of Amisus.] 

_ Catiinepon (Kaddiwédod), one of the orators 
at Athens in the Macedonian interest; and a 
friend of Phocion, was condemned to death by? 
the Athenians in his absence, B.C. 317. 

Cauuinicus Srveveus. , Vid. SeLeucus, 

Caurinus (KaAAivoc), of Ephesus, the earliest 
Greek elegiae poet, probably flourished about 
B.C. 700. Only one of his elegies is extant, 
consisting of twenty-one lines, in which he.ex- 
horts his countrymen to courage and persever- 
ance against their enemies. Printed in Bergk’s 
Poeta Lyrici Graci, p. 303. 

Catuidee. “Vid. Musx. _ 

Catiiore (KadAv6ry), a considerable city in 
the west of Parthia, founded, or else enlarged, 
by Seleucus Nicator,, ‘ iady ' 

_[Catriortus, a grammarian, probably of the 
ninth century, who is thought to have revised 
and corrected the text of the plays of Terence : 
it has been maintained by some writers that 
the name is a mere epithet, and does not denote 
any individual.j 
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Cauvirnon (Kaddcdiv), 4 Greek philosopher, 
end probably a disciple of Epicurus, is condemn- 
ed by Cicero as making the chief good of man 
to consist in a union of Virtue (honestas) and 
bedily pleasure (7dov7, voluplas). d 

Carurpouis (Kahalimodtc :.Kanauronirnc). © 1. 
(Now Gallipolé), a Greek town on the Tarentine 
Gulf in Calabria.—2. A fown om the eastern 
eoast of Sicily, net far from Atna.—3. (Now 
Gallipoli), @ town in the Thracian Chersonese, 
oppesite Lampsacus.—4. A town in ARtolia. 
Vid. CaLLiom. ; > 

[Cautzreipa (Ka2Arrnidac), a nation sprung 
from a union of Greeks and hians, dwelling 
on the Hypanis, in the vicin f Q]bia.] 

Cauurppipes (Kadaurrid thens, a cele! 
brated tragic actor, 2 con ary of Alcibiades 
and Agesilaus. 

Cauurpeus (KéAAemaoc). 1. An Athenian, ac- 
eompanied Dion to Syracuse, where he mur- 
dered the latter, B.C. 353. Callippus now usurp- 
ed the government of Syracuse, but was ex- 
pelied the city at the end ‘of thirteen months, 
and, after wandering about Sicily with his mer- 
cenaries, was at length put to death by his own 
friends.—2. An astronomer of Cyzicus, came to 
Athens, where he assisted Aristotle in rectify- 
ing and Completing the discoveries of Eudoxus. 
Callippus invented the period or cycle of sev- 
enty-six years, called after him the Callippic, 
which commenced B.C. 330. 

Cauurrregade (KaddAipion). 1.-Daughter of 
Oceanus, wife of Chrysacr, and mother of Ge- 
ryones and Echidna.—2. Daughter of Achelous 
and wife of Alemeon, induced her husband to 
procure her the peplus and recklace of Harmo- 
nia, by which she caused his death. Vid. Auc- 
mmoNn. —8. Daughter of Scamander, wife of 
Tros, and mother of Ilus and Ganymedes. ** 

Catiirenoe (KaAd666n). 1. Afterward call- 
ed Exneacronus (’Evvedxpovvoc), or the “ Nine 
Springs,” because its water was distributed by 
mine pipes, was the most celebrated well in 
Athens, and Still retains its ancient name Cal- 
lirrkoe. I¢ was situated in the southeastern ex- 
tremity of the city, between the Olympiéum and 
the Ilissus.—{2. A fountain and bathing-place in 
Perma, on the east side of the Dead Sea, with 
warm springs, which were accounted healthy. ] 

fCaruisre (Kaddjotx), one of the Sporades 
Yelands, the later Thera.} . 

Cacuistuiwes (Kadduchévyc), of Olynthus, a 
a relation and a pupil of Aristotle, accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia. In his intercourse 
with Alexander he was arrogant and bold, and 
tock every opportunity of exhibiting his inde- 
pendence. He expressed his indignation at 
Alexander’s adoption of Oriental customs, and 
especially at the requirement of the ceremony 
of adoration. He thus rendered himself'so ob- 
noxiols te the king, that he was accused of 
being privy te the plot of Hermolaus to assassin- 
ate Alexander ;-and, after being kept in chains 
fer Seven months, was either put to death or 
died ef disease. Callisthenes wrote an account 
of Alexander’s expedition ; a history of Greece, 
in ten beoks, from the peace of Antalcidas to 
the seizure.of the Delphic temple by Philome- 
jus (B.C. 387-357) ;' and- other works, all ,of 
which have perished. ~' , 

Cautisro (KuAduord), an Arcadian nymph, 
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| hence called Nonacrina virgo (Ov., Met., ii., 409) 


from Nonacris, a mountain’ in Arcadia, was 
daughter either of Lycaon, or of Nycteus, or of 
Ceteus, and a companion of Diana (Artemis) in 
the chase. She was beloved by Jupiter (Zeus), 
who metamorphosed her into a she-bear that 
Juno (Hera) might not become acquainted with 
the amour. But Juno (Hera) learned the truth, 
and caused Diana (Artemis) to slay Callisto dur- 
ing the chase. Jupiter (Zeus) placed \Callisto 
among the stars under the name of Arctos, or 
the Bear. Arcas was her son by Jupiter (Zeus), 
According to Ovid, Jupiter (Zeus) overcame the 
virtue of Callisto by assuming the form.of Diana 
(Artemis) ; Juno (Hera) then metamorphosed 
Callisto into a bear ; and when Arcas, during the 
chase, was on the point of killing his. mother, , 
Jupiter placed both among the stars. Vid. Arc- 
tos. According to“K. O. Miller; Callisto‘ is 
merely another form of Calliste, a surname of 
Diana (Artemis), and she is therefore the same 
as this goddess. The she-bear was the symbol 
of the Arcadian Diana (Artemis). 
Catuisrritia (Kaddcorpatia), a town in Paph- 
lagonia, on the coast of the Euxine, near the 
Promontorium Carambis. : 
Catuistratus (KaAAiorparoc). 1. An Athe- 
nian orator, son of Callicrates of'Aphidna. His 
oratory was greatly admired by Demosthenes, 
and his speech on the affair of Oropus, B.C. 366, 
is said to have excited the emulation of De- 
mosthenes, and to have caused the latter to de- 
vote himself to oratory, After taking an active 
part in public affairs, generally in favor of Spar- 
ta, Callistratus was condemned to death by the 
Athenians in 361, and went into banishment to 
Methone in Macedonia. He ultimately returned 
to Athens, and was put to death. During his 
exile he is said to have founded the city of 
Datum, afterward Philippii—[2. Son of Empe- 
dus, commander of a body of Athenian cavalry 
in Sicily during the expedition of Nicias. After 
cutting his way through the enemy’s forces, he 
was finally slain in an attack on those who were 
plundering the Athenian camp.—3. One of the 
body of knights under the command of Lysima- 
chus, who were employed by the government of 
the ten to keep in check the exiles under Thra- 
sybulus in the Pireus ; but he was taken by the 
latter and put to death in revenge for the out- 
rages committed by Lysimachus.}—4. A Greek 
grammarian, and a disciple of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, [who lived. about the middle of the 
second -century before Christ. He appears to 
have+devoted himself principally to the study 
of the great poets of Greece, such as Homer, 
Pindar, the tragedians, Aristophanés, and some 
others; and the results of his studies were em- 
bodied in comméntaries upon those poets, which 
are now lost.J—5. A Roman jurist, frequently 
cited in the Digest, wrote at least as late as the 
reign (A.D. 198-211) of Severus and Antoninus 
(i. e., Septimius Severus and Caracalla). — 
Catuistts, C. Jéxivs, a freedman of Caligula, 
possessed great influence in the reigns of Calig- 
ula and Claudius, and is the person to whom 
the physician Scribonius Largus dedicates his 
work. :. 
Carxium (KdAAvov: Karacedc), called Catiipo- 
is by Livy (xxxvi., 30), a town in Atolia, in the 
valley of the Spercheus, aia | Hypata. 
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Cauiixenus (KadAigevoc), the leader in the 
prosecution of the Athenian generals who had 
conquered at the Arginuse, B.C. 406. Not long 
after the execution of the generals, the Athe- 
nians repented of their unjust sentence, and 
decreed the institution of criminal accusations 
against Callixenus, but he escaped from Athens. 
On the restoration of democracy, 403, Callixenus 
took advantage of the general amnesty, and re- 
turned to Athens, but no man would give him 
either water or light for his fire, and,he perished 
miserably of hunger. _ ‘ 

Cation (Kaddov). 1. An artist of gina, 
flourished B.C. 516.—2. An artist of Elis, lived 
before B.C. 436. ‘ Su 

Cator. 1.,A river in Samnium, flows past 
Beneventum, and falls into the Vulturnus.—2. 

* (Now Calore), a river in Lucania, falls into the 
Silarus. oy ; 

Cates (Kaarn » now Gibraliar), a mountain 

in the south of Spain, on the Straits, between the 

.Atlantic and Mediterranean. This and Mount 
Abyla; opposite to it, on the African coast, were 
called the Columns of Hercules. Vid. Abya. 

Catre (KdAnn? now Kapeh), a river, prom- 
ontory, and town on the coast of Bithynia, be- 
tween the rivers Psilis and Sangarius. 

Catpurnia, daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, 
consul B.C. 58, and last wife of the dictator 
Cesar, to whom she was married in 59. The 
reports respecting the conspiracy against Ce- 
sar’s life filled-Calpurnia with the liveliest ap- 
prehensions ; she in vain entreated her husband 
not to leave home on the Idés of March, 44. 

Cstpurnia Guns, plebeian, pretended to be 
descended from Calpus, ason of Numa. «It was 
divided ‘into the families of Bestia, Bisuwus, 
Fiamma, and Piso. _ : 

Caxpurnius, T. Stctuus, the author of eleven 
Eclogues in Latin verse, which are close imita- 
tions of Virgil, perhaps lived. about A.D. 290,.— 
Editions : In the Poete Latini Minores of Werns- 
dorff; and by Gleser, Gotting., 1842. 

[Catus, more correctly Caus (Kaoie), a city 
of Arcadia, on the River Ladon, containing a 
temple of Ausculapius.] - : 

Catva, a surname of Venus at Rome, prob- 
ably in honor of the Roman women, who are 
said, during the war with the Gauls, to have 
cut off their hair for the purpose of making 
bow-strings. . pat 

Ca.ventivs, an Insubrian Gaul, of the town 
of Placentia, whose daughter married L. Piso, 
the father of L. Piso Cesoninus, consul B.C. 
58. In his speech against the latter, Cicero up- 
braids him with the low origin of his mother, and 
calls him Cesoninus Semiplacentinus Calventius. 

Catvinus, Domirius. 1.Cwn., curule edile 
B.C, 299, consul 283, “and dictator and censor 
280. In his consulship he, together with his 
colleague Dolabella, defeated the- Gauls and 
Etruscans, and hénce received the surname 
Maximus.—2. Cn., tribune of the plebs, 59, 
when he supported Bibulus’ against Cesar, 
pretor 56, and consul 53, through the influence 
of Pompey, In the civil war he joined Owsar. 
In 49 he fought under Curio in Africa} and in 
48 he fought under Cesar in Greece, and com- 
manded the centre of Casar’s army at the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia. In 47 he had the command of 
Asia, aud in 46 he fought in Africa against the 
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Pompeian party. After Cesar’s death (44) he 
fought under Octavianus and Antony against the 
republicans. In 40 he was consul a second 
time, and in 39 went as proconsul-to Spain, 
where he defeated the revolted Cerretani. 

‘Caxvinos, L. Sexrivs, consul B.G. 124, de- 
feated the Salluvii and other people in Transal- 
pine Gaul, and in 123 founded the colony of 
Aque Sextie (now Azz). ; F 

Catvinus, T. Vetukius, twice. consul, B.C. 
334 and 321. Ih his second consulship he and 
his colleague Sp. Postumius Albinus were de- 
feated by the Sabines at Caudium. ‘For details, 
vid. Atginus, No. 3. 

Ca.vistus Sais . Vid. SaBinus. 

Catvus, Licintus. . Vid. Lroinius. 

. [CatYsn, a priestess of Juno, whose form 
Allecto assumed when she excited Turnus to 
war against Aineas. ] ; hyp 

Cxi¥capnus (Kadvnadvoc). _1. (Now Ghink 
Sooyoo), a considerable river of Cilicia Tracheia, 
navigable as far up as Seleucia.—2: The prom- 
ontory of this name, mentioned by Polybius 
(Xxil., 26) and Livy (xxxviii., 38), appears to 
be the same as ANEMuURIUM. * ‘ 

Catypna (Katvdvat vigor). 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Troas, between Tenedos 
and the Promontorium J.ecttm.—2. A group of 
islands off the coast: of Caria, northwest of 
Cos, belonging to the Sporades. The largest 
of them was called Calydha, and afterward Ca- 
lymna (now Kalimno). ; 

Canypon (Kadvddv: Kadvddvioc), an ancient 
town of Autolia, on the Evenus, in the land of 
the Curetes, said to have been founded by Atto- 
lus or his son Calydon. The surrounding coun- 
try produced wine, oil, and corn; and in the 
mountains in the neighborhood the celebrated 
hunt of the Calydonian boar took place. The 
inhabitants were removed by Augustus to Nr- 
COPOLIS. « j 

Cauymna. Vid. Carypna, No. 2. : 

Carynpa, (KdAvvda.: Kadovdeic), a city of 
‘Caria, east of Caunus, and sixty stadia (six 
geographical miles) fromthe sea. The Calyn- 
dians formed’ a‘ part of the-fleet of Xerxes, un- 
der their king Damasithymus: afterward they 
were subject to the Caunians; and both cities 
were added by the Romans to the territory of 
Rhodes. 

Canyrso (Kadai), daughter of Oceanus ‘and 
Tethys, or of Nereus, or, according to Homer, 
of Atlas, was.a nymph inhabiting the island of 
Ogygia, on Which Ulysses was shipwrecked. 
Calypso loved the unfortunate hero, and prom- 
ised him immortality if he would remain with 
her. Ulysses refused, and after she had detain- 
ed him seéven years, the gods compelled her to 
allow him to continue-his journey homeward. 

CamaLopunum (now Colchester), the capital 
of the Trinobantes in Britain, and the first Ro- 
man colony in the island, founded by the Em- 
peror Claudius, A.D. 43. 

Camsrina (Kaudpiva: Kapapwaios : now Ca- 
merina), 2 town on the southern coast of Sicily, 
at the mouth of the Hipparis, founded by Syra- 
cuse, B.C. 599. It was several times destroy- 
ed by Syracuse; and in the first Punic war it 
‘was taken by the Romans, and most of the in- 
habitants sold as slaves. Scarcely any vestiges 
| of the ancient town remain. In the neighbor- 
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hood was a marsh, which the inhabitants drain- 
.ed contrary to the command of an oracle, and 
thus opened.a way to their éneimies to take the 
town.: hence arose the ptoverb ui «iver Kayapi- 
vav, ne moveas Caumarinam.-. ., 

_CampBint Montes (now Bolutza), the mount- 
ains which separate Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Campysine (Kapbvonvy),a district of Armenia 
Major, on the borders of Iberia and Colchis. « 

Camp¥szs (Kau6vonc). . 1. Father of Cyrus 
the Great-—2. Second king, of Persia, succeed- 
ed his father Cyrus, and reigned B.C. 529-522. 
In-525 he conquered Egypt; but an army which 
he sent against the Ammonians perished in the 
sands, and the forces, which he led in person 
against the Athiopians south of Egypt, were 
compelled by failure of provisions toreturn. On 
his return to Memphis he treated the Egyptians 
with great cruelty ; he insulted their religion, 
and slew their god Apis with his own hands. 
He also acted tyrannically toward his own fam- 
ily and the Persians in general. He caused his 
own brother Smerdis to be murdered; but a 
Magian personated the deceased prince, and set 
up a claim to the throne. Vid. Smerpis. Cam- 
byses forthwith set out from Egypt against this 
pretender, but died in Syria, at a place named 
Ecbatana, of an accidental wound in the thigh, 
522. 

Campyses (Kayu6donc). 1: (Now Jora), a river 
of Iberia and Albania, which, after uniting with 
the Alazon (now Alasan), falls into the Cyrus. 
—2. A small river of Media, falling into the 
Caspian between the Araxes and the Amardus. 

CamEnz (not Camene), also called Casmene, 
Carmene. The name is connected with carmen, 
a “prophecy.” The Camenz accordingly were 
prophetic nymphs, and they belonged to the re- 
ligion of ancient Italy, although later traditions 
represent their worship as introduced into Italy 
from Arcadia, and some aéeounts identify them 
with the Muses. The most important of these 
goddesses was Carmunta or OarMentis, who 


had a temple at the foot of the Capitoline Hill,, 


and altars near the porta Carmentalis. Re- 
specting her festival, vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Car- 
wentTauia. The traditions which assigned a 
Greek origin to her worship state that her orig- 


inal name was Nicostrate, and that.she was by 
Mercury (Hermes) the mother of Evanpmr, ‘with 


whom she fled to Italy. 
Campria (Camerinus), an ‘ancient town of 
Latinum, conquered by Tarquinius Priscus. 
Camerinum or Camarinum, more anciently 
Campers (Camertes: now, Camerino), a town in 
Umbria, en the’ borders of Picenum, an ally of 
the Romans against the Etruscans, B.C.:308, 
and also an ally of the Romans in the second 
Punie war, subsequently a Roman colony. 
~  Camurinus, the name of a patrician family 
ef the Sulpicia gens, the members of which ‘fre- 
quéntly held the consulship in the early times 
of the) republic (B.C. 500, 490, 461, 393, 345). 
After B.C.345 the Camerini.disappear from his- 
tory for 400 years, but they are mentioned again 
as one of the.noblest Roman families in the 
early times of the empire. 
Cawerinus,a Roman poet, contemporary with 
Ovid, wrote a poem on the capture of Troy by 
Hercules. ~ re 
Oamicus (Kauicde: Kayixsog), an ancient town 
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of the Sicani, on the southern coast of Sicily, on 
a river of the same name, occupied the site of 
the citadel of Acricentum. 

_Camitia, daughter of King Metabus, of the 
Volscian town of Privefnum, was one of the 
swift-footed servants of Diana, accustomed to 
the chase and to. war. She assisted Turnus 
\against Aineas, and, after slaying numbers of 
the Trojans, was at length killed by Aruns.‘ 

Camituus, Furivs. 1. M., one of the great 
heroes of the Roman republic. He was censor 

B.C. 403, in which year Livy erroneously places 
his first consular tribunate. He was consular 
tribune for the first time in 401, and for the sec- 
ond time in 398.. In 396 he was dictator, when 
he gained a glorious victory over the Faliscans 
and Fidenates, took Veii, and entered Rome in 
triumph, riding ina chatiot drawn by white 
horses. -In 394 he was consular tribune for the 
third time, and reduced the Faliscans. 
story of the schoolmaster who attempted to be- 
tray, the town of Falerii to Camillus belongsto 
this campaign. In 391-Camillus was accused 
of having made an unfair distribution of the 
booty of Veii, and went voluntarily into exile 
to, Ardea. Next year (390) the Gauls took 
Rome, and laid siege to Ardea. The Romans 
in the Capitol recalled Camillus, and appointed 
him dictator in his absence. -Camillus hastily 
collected an army, attacked the Gauls, and de- 
feated them’ completély. Vid. Brennus. His 
fellow-citizens saluted him as the second Rom- 
ulus. , In 389 Camillus was dictator a third 
time, and defeated, the Volscians, A.quians, 
and other nations. In 386’ he was ‘consular 
tribune. for the fourth,/in 384 for the fifth) and 
in 381 for the jsixth time: 
pointed dictator a fourth.time to resist the roga- 
tions of C. ‘Licinius Stolo. Next year, 367, he 
was dictator a fifth time, and, though eighty 
years of age, he completely defeated the Gauls. 
He died of the pestilence, 365. Camillus was 
the great general of his age, and the resolute 
champion of the patrician order. His history 
has received much legendary and traditional 
fable, and requires a careful critical sifting.— 
2. Sp., son of No. 1., first pretor 367.—3. L., 
also son of No. 1, was dictator 350, in order to 
hold the comitia, and consul 349, when he de- 
feated the Gauls:—-4. L., son of No. 2, consul 


with his colleague Menius, completed the sub- 
jugation of Latium. In 325 he was consul a 
second time.—5. M., proconsul of Africa in the 
reign of Tiberius, defeated the Numidian Tac- 
farinas, A.D. 17.—6. M., surnamed Scriponi- 
Anuss consul A.D. 32, under Tiberius, 
beginning of the reign of Claudius he was le- 


conquered, 42, sent into exile, and died 53. _ 
Camirus (Kduerpoc: Kaerpeve), a- Dorian 
town on the western coast of the island of 
Rhodes, said to have! beea founded by Camirus, 
son ‘of:Cercaphus and Cydippe, and the princi- 
pal town in the island before the foundation of 
Rhodes. It was the birth-place of the poet Pi- 
sander. ,- ; " { 
* Camisa (KGa), a fortress in’ Cappadocia, 
twenty-three Roman miles east of Sebaste, [de- 
stroyed in the time of Strabo, but rebuilt at a 
| later period. ] 
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In 368 he was ap- ~ 


338, when he took Tibur, and, in conjunction ° 


At the — 


gate of Dalmatia, where he revolted, but was» 


given under Capua, their chief city. 


or 


ws 


CAMISSARES. 


[Camissares, a Carian, father of the cele- 
brated Datames, was made satrap of part, of* 
Cilicia bordering on Cappadocia by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon: he fell in the wat of Artaxerxes 
against the Cadusii, B.C. 385.] , - 

Cama@naz. Vid. Camenm. — 

. Campinia (Campanus: now Terra di Lavoro), 
a district of Italy, the name of which is proba- 
bly derived from campus, “a plain,’ was bound- 
edon the northwest by Latium,north and east by 
Samnium, southeast by Lucania, and south and 
ssouthwest'by the Tyrrhenian Sea. It was sep- 
arated from Latium by the River Liris, and from 
Lucania at a later time by the River Silarus, 
though in the time of Augustus it did not ex- 
tend further south than the promontory of Mi- 
nerya. Jn still earlier times the Ager Campa- 
nus included only the country round ,Capua. 
The country along the coast from the Liris to 
the Promontory of Minerva is a plain inclosed 
by the Apennines, which sweep round it in the 
form of a semicircle. Campania is a-volcanic 
country, to which circumstance it was mainly 
indebted for its extraordinary fertility, for which 
it was celebrated in antiquity above all other 
lands. It produced: corn, Wine, oil, and every 
kind of fruit in the greatest abundance, and in 
many parts crops could be gathered three times 
in the year. The fertility of the soil, the beauty 
of the scenery, and the softness of the climate, 
the heat of which was tempered by the delicious 
breezes of the sea, procured for Campania the 
epithet Felix, a name which it justly deserved. 
It was the favorite retreat in summer of-the Ro- 
man nobles, whose villas studded a considerable 
part of its coast, especially in the neighborhood 
of Barat. The principal river was the Vu.rur- 
Nus: the minor rivers were the Liris, Savo,, 
Cuantus, Sesetuus, Sarnus, and Sinarus. The 
chief lakes were Lucrinus, AcuErusta, AvEr- 
nus, and Linerna, most of them craters of ex- 
tinct voleanoes. The earliest inhabitants of the 
country were the Avsones and Oscr or Opicr, 
They were subsequently conquered by the Etrus- 
cans, who became the masters of almost all the. 
country. In the tinte of the Romans we find 
three distinct people, besides.the Greek poptla-’ 
tion of Cuma: 1. The. Campani, properly so call-. 
ed, a mixed race, consisting of Etruscans and 
the original inhabitants of the country, dwell- 
ing along the coast from Sinuessa to Pastum. 
They were the ruling race: their history is 
2. Sipi- 
cINI, an Ausonian people, in the northwest of 
the country, on the borders of Samnium. 3. Pr 
CENTIN}, in the southeast of the country. } 

[CampAnus, one of the leaders of the Tungri 
in the war of Civilis against the Romans in A. 
UDP hiale ; Z 

Campr (Kd), a monster which guarded the 
Cyclopes in Tartarus, was killed by Jupiter 
(Zeus) when he wanted the assistance of the’ 
Cyclopes against the’Titans. 

[Campr Canint, a tract of country in the Jand 
of the Reti, corresponding to the modern Tessin 
valley. ] eu 

[Campr Diomepsr or Dioments, a district of 
Apulia. Vid. Diomipus’and ‘Canusium.] ] 

Campr Laprpii (mediov AtOGdec : now la Crau), 
“ Plain of Stones” in the south of Gaul, east of 
the Rhone, near the Mediterranean, and on the 
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‘road from Arles to Marseilles. ‘These stones 


' were probably deposited by the-Rhone and the 


Druentia (Now Durance) when their course was 
different from what it is at present. © This sin- 
gular plain was known even'to Avschylus, who 
says that. Jupiter (Zeus). rained down these 
stones from heaven to’assist Hercules in his 
fight with the Ligurians, after the hero had shot 
away all his arrows. A sweet herbage grows 
underneath and between the stones, and con- 
sequently, in ancient as well as in moderi times, 
flocks of sheep were pastured’on this plain. 

Campr Mace (Maxpoi Kduroz), the «Long 
Plains,” a tract of country between Parma and 
Modena, celebrated for the wool of its sheep. 
There appears to have been a place of the same 
name, where annual meetings of the neighbor- 
ing people were held even in the time of Strabo. 

[Campr Putecrat, a volcanic district of Cam- 
pania, extending from Puteoli to Cume, and 
containing Mount Vesuvius. ] tee 

Camper Ravpii, a plain in the north of Italy, 
near Verona, where Marius,and Catulus defeat- 
ed the Cimbri, B.C, 101. , 

[Campovinum (Kayurddovvoy : now Kempien), 
a city of ancient Retia.} & 

Campus Martius, the “ Plain of Mars,” fre- 
quently called the Campus simply, was, in its 
widest signification, the open, plain at Rome 
outside the city walls, lying betweén the Tiber 
and the hills Capitolinus, Quirinal, and Pincius; 
but it was-more usually used to signify the 
northwest portion of the plain lying in the bend 
of the Tiber, which nearly surrounded it on 
three sides. . The southern portion of the plain, 
in the neighborhood of the Circus Flaminius, 
was called Circus Framinius, or Campus Fua- 
MINIUS, Or PraTa Feaminia. The Campus Mar- 
tius is said to have belonged originally to the 
Tarquins, and to have’ become the property of 
the state, and to have been consecrated to Mars 
upon the expulsion of the kings. Here the Ro- 
man youths were accustomed to perform their 
gymnastic and warlike exercises, and here the ' 
comitia of the centuries were held. At a later 
time it was surrounded by porticoes, temples, and 


other publie buildings. “It was included within 


the city walls by Aurelian.. Some modern writ- 
ers make three divisions of the Campus Mar- 
tius, and suppose that there was a portion of 
the plain lying between the Campus Martius 
proper and the Circus Flaminius, called Cam- 
pus Tiperinus or Campus Minor, but this sup. 
position does not rest on sufficient evidence. 


| The Campus Minor mentioned by Catullus (iv., 


3)probably refers to another Campus altogether. 
Respecting the other Catapi, vid. Roma. 

Cinicr (Kavéxy), daughter of Aolus and 
Enarete, bore several children to Neptiine (Po- 
seidon). ; 


CinXcnus (Kdvayoc). 1. A Sicyonian artist, 


flourished B.C. 540-508, and executed, amone 


other works, @ colossal statue of Apollo Phile- 
Slus at.Miletus, which was carried to Ecbatana 
by Xerxes, 479.2, A. Sicyonian artist, proba- 
bly grandsow of the former, ftom whota he is 
not distinguished by the ancients.’ He and Pa- 
trocles cast the statues of two Spartans, who 
hae fought in the battle of Sgospotamos, B.C. 


Cana (Kévar: now Kanot-Kéi), a sea-port 


CANASTRUM. 


of Aolis, in Asia Minor, opposite to Lesbos. 
{Near this was the Promontory Cane, the term- 
ination of a. range.of mountains called by this 
same name; also named in Herod. Mga.) |» 
Canasrrum or-Canasrraum (Kévaorpov, Ka- 
vaoTpaiov, SC. dxpatnptov, 7 Kavacrpain cxpn : 
now. Cape Paillarz), the southeastern extremity 
of the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia. 
Canpvace (Kavddky), a queen of the Athio- 
pians of Meroé, invaded Egypt B.C. 22, but was 
driven back and defeated by Petronius, thé Ro- 
man governor of Egypt. Her name seems to 
have been common to all the queens of ALthio- 
pia. : he 
CanpauLes (KavdataAnc), also called Myrsilus, 
last Heraclid king of Lydia. His wife compel- 
led Gyges to put her husband to death, in con- 


’ 


sequence of personal exposure. Gyges then. 


married the queen and mounted the throne, B. 
RAL eee 

Canpavia, Canpivit Montes (now Crasta), 
the mountains separating Illyricum from Mace- 
donia, across which the Via Egnatia ran. 

Canpipum Promonrorium (now Ras-el-Abiad, 
Cap Bianco), northwest of Hippo Zaritus, on the 
northern coast of Zeugitana, in Africa, forms 
the western headland of the Sinus Hipponensis. 

[Canens, daughter of Janus, married Picus, 
king of Latium in Italy. Vid. Picus.] 

Canictua. Vid. Canis. 

‘Canipia,’ whose real name was Gratidia, was 
a Neapolitan female, held up by Horace to con- 
tempt as an old sorceress. (Epod., 5,17; Sat., 
1yaSa) “ 

Caninius Gatius.. Vid. Garuus. 

Caninius Resiuus.’ Vid. Resivos. 

Cants (Kvwv), the constellation. of the Great 
Dog. The most important star in this constel- 
lation was specially named Canis or Canicula, 
and also Sirius. eer B.C. 400 the heliacal 
rising of Sirius at Athens, corresponding with 
the entrance of the sun into the sign Leo, mark- 
ed the hottest season of the year, and,this ob- 
servation being taken on trust by the‘Romans, 
without cofisidering whether it suited their age 
and eountry, the Canes Caniculares became pro- 
verbial among them, as the Dog Days are among 
. ourselves. The constellation of the Little Dog 
was. called’ Procyon (Hpoxdwr),' literally_trans- 
lated Ante canem, Antecanis, because in Greece 
this constellation rises heliacally before the 
Great Dog. When Boétes was regarded as 
Tearius (wid. Arcros), Procyon became, Mera, 
the dog of Icarius, . : 

Cann (Cannensis : now Canne), a village in 
Apulia, northeast of Canusium, situated in an 
extensive plain east of the Aufidus and north.of 
the smail river-Vergellus, memorable’ for «the 
defeat of the Romans by Hannibal, B.C. 216. 

Canninerates. Vid, Baravi. . 


Canopus or Canopus (Kdvw6boc or Kaveroce), 


according to Grecian story, the helmsman of~ 


Menelaus, who, on his return from Troy, died 
in Egypt, and was buried on the site of the town 
of €anobus, which derived its name from him. 

Cinosus or CanGpus (Kdveboc, Kévurroc: Kae 
vobitn¢e : ruins west of Aboukir), an important 


city on the coast of Lower Egypt, near the west: | 


ernmost mouth. of the Nile, which was hence 
called the Canopic Mouth (16, Kavobixdv orbua), 


It was one hundred and twenty stadia (twelve | 


-Serapis, an 
inhabitants. were proverbial, for their luxury 


CAPANEUS. 


geographical miles) east of Alexandeelt and 
was (at least at one time) the capital of the 
Nomos Meets. It had a great temple of 

. considerable commerce ; and its 


(Kavebropdc). After the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the city rapidly declined. a 

_ Canrasri, a people in the north of Spain. 
The Romans originally gave this name to all 


the people onthe northern coast of Spain; but . 


when they became better acquainted with the 
country, the name’ was restricted to the people 
bounded on the east. by the Astures and on the 
west by the Autrigones. The Cantabri were a 
fierce and warlike people, and. were dnly sub- 
dued by Augustus after a. struggle of several 
years (B.C. 25-19). 

Cantuirus (KévOapoc). 1. A-statuary and 
embosser of Sicyon, flourishéd about B.C. 268.— 
[2. CanTuirus, a comic’poet of Athens, proba- 
bly of the old comedy, of whom a few frag- 
ments are extant, collected in Meineke’s Fragm. 
Comic. Grec., Vol..i., py 462-3. ] 

[Canruirus (Kavéapoc),.one of the three sub- 
divisions of the Piréus, the harbor of Athens, 
so called from its resemblance to a xavGapoc.] 

Canruus (KévGoc), an Argonaut, son df Cane- 
thus or of Abas of Eubea, was slain in Libya 
by Cephalion or Caphaurus. 

Cantium (Cantii: now Kent), a district of 
Britain nearly the..same as the modern Kent, 
but included Lonpin1um: [the eastern extremity 
of this district formed the Cantium Promontori- 
um, now North Foreland.], 

Canuxetus, C., tribune of the plebs B.C. 445, 
proposed the law establishing connubium, or the 
right of intermarriage, between the patricians 
and plebs. He also proposed that the people 
should have the right-of choosing the consuls 
from either the patricians or the plebs ; but this 
proposal was not carried, and jit was’ resolved 
instead, that military tribunes, with consular 
power, should be elected from either order in 
place of the consuls. f 


Canusium (Canusinus : now Canosa), a town . 


in Apulia, on the Aufidus, and on the high road 


from Rome to Brundisium, founded, according . 


to tradition, by Diomede, whenee the surround- 
ing country was called Campus’ Diomedis. | It 
was,. at all events, a Greek colony, and both 
Greek and Oscan were spoken there in the time 
of Horace. (Canusini more bilinguis, Hor., Sat., 
i, 10, 30.y Canusium was,a town -of consid- 


‘erable importance, but suffered greatly, like 


most of the other towns in the south of Italy, 
during the second Punic war. Here the re- 
mains of the Roman army took refuge after 
their defeat at Canne, B.C. 216. It was cele- 
brated for its mules and its woollen manufac- 
tures, but it hada deficient supply of water. 


(Hor., Sat., i., 5; 91:) There are still ruins of — 


the ancient town near Canosq. nad 
Canttivs or Cannutivs.” 1. 1h. a distin- 
guished orator, frequently mentioned-in Cice- 


ro’s oration for Cluentius.—2° Tr, tribune of | 


the plebs B.C. 44, a violent opponent of Antony, 
and, after the establishment of the triumvirate, 
of Octavianus also., He was taken prisoner at 
the capture of Perusia, and was put to death by 
Octavianus, 40. 
Capinnus (Karavevc), son of a hae and 
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Astynome or Laodice, and father of Sthenelus, 
was one of the seven heroes who marched from 
Argos against Thebes. He was struck by Ju- 
piter (Zeus) with lightning, as he was scaling 
the walls of Thebes, because he had. dared to 
defy the god. While his body was burning, his 
wife, Evadne, leaped into’the flames and de- 
stroyed herself. f Seo. 
[Capara (now las Ventas da Caparra), a city 
of Lusitania, in the territory of the Vettones.] 
Carrtua, the star. Vid. Capra. - 
Caprtia, Martiinus Mingus Ferix, a native 
of Carthage, probably flourished toward the 
close of thé fifth century of our era. He is the 
author of a work in nine books, composed in a 
medley of prose and various kinds of verse, after 
the fashion of the Satyra Menippea of Varro. 
It is a sort of encyclopaedia, and was much es- 
teemed in the Middle Ages. The first two 
books, which ‘are an introduction to the rest, 
consist of an allegory, entitled the Nuptials of 
Philology and Mercury, while in’ the remaining 
seven are expounded the principles of the seven 
liberal arts, Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Ge- 
ometry, Arithmetic, A’stronomy, and Musie, in- 
cluding Poetry.—Edjtions : By Hugo Grotius, 
Lugd. Bat., 1599; and by Kopp, Franef., 1836. 
Cirpna (Capenas, -atis: now Civitucola, an 
uninhabited hill), an ancient Etruscan town 
founded by.and dependent on Veii, submitted 
to the Romans B.C. 395, the year after the con- 
guest of Veii, ‘and subsequently became a Ro- 
man municipium. In its territory was the cel- 


ebrated grove and temple of Feronia, on the, 


small river Capenas. Vid. Fpronta. 

Carina Ports. Vid. Roma. 

[Carinas (now Tuglia Fosso), a small river 
of Etruria. Vid. Carrna.] + ; , 

Carrer, FLavws, a Roman. grammarian of un- 
certain date, whose works are quoted repeat- 
edly by Priscian, and of whom we have two 
short treatises extant: printed *by Putschius, 
Grammat. Latin. Auct. Antiqu., Pp. 2239-2248, 
Hanov., 1605. 

[Capernaum (Karepvaodp, 
place in Galilee, 
Tiberias. ] . 

Caprtus Stivius. Vid. Stnvivs. ° 

Caruireus (Kadnpetc: now Capo d’@ro), a 
rocky and dangerous promontory onthe south- 
east of Eubcea, where the Greek fleet is said to 
have been wrecked on its return from Troy. 

_ (CapHaurus (Kagavpoc); son of Amphithémis 
and the nymph Tritonis, slew the Argonaut 
Canthus.] 


now Tell-Hum), a 
on the northern shore of Lake 


[Carnira (Kégécpa), daughter of Oceanus, is’ 


said to have -reared Neptune (Poseidon) in 
Rhodes. ] we 0S ‘ ; 
Carpnym (Kadtas? Kadvesde, Kagvaryc), a 
town in Arcadia; northwest of Orchomenus. 
Carivo, C. Avgivs. 1. Tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 55, when he opposed the triamvirs.—g. 
Son of No.J, an eminent Roman jurist, was ap- 
pointed Curator aquarum publicarum in A.D. 13, 
and held this office till his death, 22. . He gained 
the favor of.both Augustis and Tiberius by 
flattery and obsequiousness. He wrote numer- 
ous legal works, which are cited in the Digest 
and elsewhere. Capito and his contemporary 
Labeo were reckoned the highest legal author- 
ities of their day, and were the founders of two 
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legal schools, to which most of the great jurists 
belonged. The schools took théir respective 
hames from distinguished disciples of those ju- 
tists. ~The followers’ of Capito were. called 
from Masurius, Sabinus, Sabiniani; and after- 
ward from Cassius Longinus Cassiani. The 
followers-of Labeo took from Proculus the name 


- Proculeiani. 


. Carizo, C: Fonraius.: 1: A friend of M. Anto- 
ny, accompanied Mecenas to Brundisium, B.C. 
37, when the latter was sént to effect a reconcil- 
iation between Octavianus and Antony. (Hor., 
Sat., i., 5, 32.) Capito remained with Antony, 
and went with him to the East.—[2. C. Fon- 
teius, son:of No. 1, was constl in A.D. 12, to- 
gether with Germanicus, and afterward had, as 
proconsul, the administration of the province 
of Asia; he was accused subsequently on ac- 
count of his conduct in Asia, but was acquitted. ] 
Carrrotinus, Jarivs, one of the Scriptores 
Mstoria Auguste, lived in the réign of Diocle- 
tian (A.D. 284-305), and wrote the lives of nine 
emperors: 1. Antoninus Pius; 2. M. Aurelius ;, 
3. L. Verus; 4. Pertinax ; 5. Clodius Albinus ; 
6. Opilius Macrinus ; 7. The two Maximini; 8. 
The three Gordiani; 9. Maximus and Balbinus. 
The best editions of the Scriptores Historie Au- 
guste are by Salmasius, Par., 1620; Schreve- 
lius, Lugd. Bat., 1671. ; 
Cariroxinus, Mantis. * Vid. Manutvs. 
Cariro.inus Mons. Vid. Carrrotium, Roma. 
Caritorinus, Pretiitivs, ‘was, according to 
the Scholiast on Horace (Sat., i., 4; 94), intrust- 
ed with the. care of the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitol (whence he was called Capitolinus), and 
was accused of having stolen the crown of Ju- 
piter, but was acquitted by. the judges in conse- 
quence of his being a friend of Augustus. The 
surname Capitolinus appears, however, to have 
been a regular family-name of the gens. * 
Cirrrotinus, Quinrios. Vid. Quintivs. 
CariroLium, the temple’ of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus: at Rome, was situated on the Mons 
Capitolinus, which derived its name from the 
temple. This hill is in figure an irregular ob- 
long, with two more elevated summits at the 
northern and: southern ends. The northern 
summit, which is somewhat higher and steeper, 
was the Arx-or citadel of Rome, and is now 
occupied by the church of Ara Celi; while the 
southern summit, which is now covered in part 


by the Palazzo Caffarelli, was the site of the 


Carrrotium. The temple is said to have been 
called the Capitolium, because a human head 
(caput) was discovered in digging the founda- 
tions. “The building of it was commenced by 
Tarquinius Priscus, and it.was finished by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, but was not. dedicated till the 
third year of the epublic, B.C. 507, by the con- 
sul M. Horatius. It was burned down in the 
civil wars, 83, but was rebuilt by Sulla, and was 
dedicated: by Q. Catulus, 69. “It was burned 
down a second time by the soldiers of Vitellius, 
A.D. 69, and was rebuilt by Vespasian,; but it 
was burned down a third time in the reign of 
Titus, 80, and -was again rebuilt by Domitian 
with greater’ splendor than before. The Capi- 


.tol contained three cells under the same roof: 


the’ middle cell was the temple of Jupiter, hence 
described as ‘‘media qui sedet ede Deus” (Ov. 
ex Pont., iv., 9, 32), and on either side were 
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the cells of his attendant deities, Juno and Mi- 
nerva. The Capitol was one of the most: im- 
posing buildings at Rome, and was adorned as 
befitted the majesty of the king of the gods.” It 
was in the form of a square, namely, two hund- 
red feet on each side, and was approached by 
a flight ofone hundred steps. The gates were 
of bronze, and the ceilings and tiles gilt. . The 
gilding alone cost .Domitian twelve thousand 
talents. In the Capitol were kept the. Sibylline 
books. Here the consuls, upon entering on their 
office, offered sacrifices and took their vows; 
and hither the victorious general, who entered 
the city in triumph, was carried in his triumphal 
car, to return thanks to the father of the gods. 
Although the words Arz Capiioliumque are prop- 
eny used to signify the whole hill, yet we’some- 
times+find the term Arz applied alone to the 
whole hill, since the hill itself constituted a nat- 
ural citadel to*the city, and sometimes the term 
Capitolium to the whole hill, on account of the 
importance and reverence attaching to the tem- 
ple. Moreover, as the Capitol was nearly as 
defensible as the “Arx, it is sometimes called 
Arz Tarpeia or Capitolina, but the epithet Tar- 
peia or Capitelina is applied to distinguish it 
from the Arx-properly so called.’ . 
Cappapocis (Karmadoria: Kannddok, Cappa- 
dox), a district of Asia Minor, to which different 
boundaries were. assigned at different times. 
Under the Persian empire it’ included the whole 
country inhabited by a people of Syrian origin, 
who were ealled (from their complexion) White 
Syrians (Aev«dovpor), and also -Cappadoces, 
which appears,to have been a word of Persian 
origin. Their country seems to have embraced 
the whole northeastern part of Asia Minor east 
of the Halys and north of the Taurus. — After- 
ward (but whether under the Persians or after 
the Macedonian conquest, is a disputed point) 
the country was divided-into two parts, which 
, were named respectively from their proximity 
to the Euxine and to the Taurus, the northern 
part being called-Cappadocia ad Pontum, and 
then simply-Pontus, the southern part Cappa- 
docia‘ad Taurum, and then simply Cappadocia : 
the former was also called.Cappadocia Minor, 
and the latter Cappadocia Major. Under the 
Persian Empire, the whole country was govern- 
ed by a line of hereditary satraps, who traced 
their descent from Anaphas, an Achemenid, one 
of the seven chieftains»that slew the pseudo- 
Smerdis, and who soon raised themselves to the 
position of tributary. kings. After a temporary 
suspension of their power during the wars be- 
tween the successors of Alexander, when Aria- 
rathes I. was defeated and slain by Perdiccas 
(B.C. 322), the kings of southern Cappadocia (re-~ 
specting the other part, vid. Pontos) recovered 
their independence under Ariarathes II., whose 
histery arid that of his successors will be found 
under ArtaratHes and Ariogarzanes. In A.D. 


17, Archelaiis, the last king, died.at Reme, and 


Yiberius made Cappadocia a Roman province. 
Vid: Arcus aus, No. 6.. Soon afterward the 
districts of Cataonia and Melitene, which had 
before belonged to Cili¢ia, were added to Cap- 
padocia, and the, province then comprised the 
ten prefecture of Melitene,' Cataonia, Cilicia, 
Tyanitis, Garsauritis, Laviniasene, Sargarau- 
gene, Saravravene, Chamanene, and Morimene, 
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There were other divisions under the later em- 
perors.. Cappadocia was a rough and generally 
sterile mountain region, bordered by the chains 


‘of the, Paryapres on the north, the Scypissrs- 


on the east, and the. Taurus on the south, and 
intérsected by that of the Ant1-Taurus, on the 
side of whose central mountain, Arcus, stood 
the-capital Mazaca, afterward Cmsarna ap Ar- 
caum. Its chief rivers were the Hatys and the 
Metas- Its fine pastures supported abundance 
of good horses and mules. 

Cappkpox (Kanmédo&: now Konaz), a tribu- 
tary of the Halys, rising in Mount Litbrus, in 
the chain of Paryadres,-and forming the north- 
western boundary of Cappadocia, on the side of 
Galatia. _ . 

Capra or Caprtia (Alé), the brightest star 
in the constellation of the Auriga or Charioteer, 
is sometimes called Olenia Capella, because it 
rested on the shoulder (émi tie OAévyc) of the 
Auriga. This star was said to have been orig- 
inally the nymph or goat who nursed the infant 
Jupiter (Zeus) in Crete. ~ Vid. ica, AMaLTHEA. 
Its heliacal rising took place ssoon before the 
winter solstice, and thus it was termed signum 
pluviale. ‘ 3 

Capraria or Caprisia. 1. (Now Capraja), a 
small island off the coast of. Etruria, between 
Populonia and the northern extremity of Cor- 
sica, inhabited only by wild goats, whence its 
name: called by the Greeks, A‘ysaov.—2. (Now 
Cabrera), a small island off the south of the Ba- 


‘learis Major (now Majorcd), dangerous to ships. 


—3. Vid. Heates.—4. Vid. Fortunate Insuta. 
Capri (now Capri), a.small island, nine 
miles in circumference, off Campania, at the 
southern entrance of the Gulf of Puteoli, and 
two and a half miles from the Promontory of 
Minerva, from which the island had been sepa- 
rated by an earthquake. It is composed of cal- 
careous rocks, which rise to two summits, the 
highest of which is between one thousand six 
hundred and oné thousand seven hundred feet 
above the sea. The scenery is beautiful, and 
the climate soft and genial. According to tra- 


\ dition, it was originally inhabited by the Tele- 


bow, but afterward belonged to the inhabitants 
of Neapolis, from whom Augustus either pur- 
chased .it or obtained, it in exchange for the 
island Pithecusa. Here Tiberius lived the last 
ten years of his reign, indulging in secret de- 
bauchery, and accessible only to his creatures. 
He erected many magnificent buildings on the 
island, the chief of which was the villa Jovis, 
and.the ruins of which are still to be seen. 

_ Capria (Karpéia), a large salt lake in Pam- 
phylia, near the coast, between Perge and As- 
pendus. .- 

Capricornus (Aiyéxepac), the Goat, asign of 
the zodiac, between the Archer and the Water- 
man, is said to have fought with Jupiter against 
the Titans. } 

Caprus (Kémpoc). 1. (Now Little Zab), a 
river of Assyria, rising in Mount Zagros (now 
Mountains of Kurdistan), and flowing southwest 
into the Tigris, opposite to Cane.—2. A little 
river of Phrygia, rising at the foot of Mount 
Cadmus, and flowing north into the Lycus. 

Capsa (Capsetanus : now Ghafsah), a strong 
and ancient city in the southwest of Byzacena, in 
Northern Africa, in a fertile oasis, surrounded by 
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a sandy desert aboundingin serpents. Its foun- 
dation was ascribed by tradition to the Libyan 
Hereules. In the war with Jugurtha, who used 
it as a treasure-city, it was destroyed by Marius ; 


but it was afterward rebuilt and erected into a 


colony. : ay ah ‘ 
Capita (Capuanus, Capuensis, but’ more com- 
monly Campanus: now Capua), originally call- 


ed Vvirurnom, the chief city of Campania after_ 


the ‘fall of Cum, is said to have derived its 
name from Capys. Vid. Capys, No. 2: Capua 
was either founded or colonized by the Etrus- 
cans, according to some, fifty years before the 
foundation of Rome,.and it became at an early 
period the most prosperous, wealthy, and luxu- 
rious city in the south of Italy. - In B.C. 420 it 
was conquered by the warlike Samnites ; and 
the population, which had always been of a 
mixed nature, now consisted of Ausonians, Os- 
cans,Etruscans,and Samnites. Ata later-time, 
Capua, again attacked by the Samnites, placed 
itself under the- protection of Rone, 343. It 
revolted to Hannibal after the battle of Canna, 
216, but was taken by the Romans in 211, was 
fearfully punished, and never recovered its for- 
mer prosperity. It was now governed by a 
prefectus, who was sent-annually to the city 
from Rome. It received a Roman colony by 
the lex agraria of Julius Casar, 59, and under 
Nero a colony of veterans was settled there. 
It was subsequently destroyed by the barbarians 
who invaded Italy. The modern town of Capua 
is built about three miles from the ancient one, 
the site of which is indicated by the ruins of an 
amphitheatre. 

Capur Vapa Promonrorium. 
DES. Prat h 

Capys (Kérvc). 1. Son of Assaracus and 
Hieromnemone, and father of Anchises‘—2. A 


Vid. Bracuo- 


companion of ASneas; from whom Capua was, 


said to have derived its name. 

Capys Sitvius. Vid. Sinvivs. ~ 

Capyrium or Capirium (now Capizzi), called 
by Cicero Capitina Civitas, a town in Sicily 
near Mount Autna, | . 

Car (Kap), sonvof Phoroneus, and king of 
Megara, from whom the acropolis of this ‘town 
was called Caria. ists 

[Cara (now Cares, near Puente la Reyna), a 
city of the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis.]- “J 3 , 
Caracatua, emperor of Rome A.D./211-217, 
was son of Septimius Severus and his second 


wife Julia Domna, and was born at Lyons A.D. 


188. He was originally called Bussianus after 
his maternal grandfather, but afterward, Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, which became his legal 
name, and appéars on medals and inscriptions. 
Caracalla was a nickname derived from a lon 

tunic worn by the Gauls, which-he adopted as 


his favorite dress after he became emperor. In 


198, Caracalla, when ten years-old, was declar- 
ed Augustus, and in the same year accompanied 
his father Severus in the expedition against the 
Parthians. He returned with Severus to Rome 
in 202, and married Plautilla, daughter of Plau- 
tianus, the pretorian prefect. In 208 he went 
with Severus to Britain; and on the death of 
the latter at York, 211, Caracalla and his brother 
Geta succeeded to the throne, according to their 
father’s arrangements. Caracalla’s first object 
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was to obtain the sole government by the mur- 
der of his brother; and ‘after making several 
unsuccessful.attempts upon the life of Geta, he 
at length pretended to’ be reconciled with -him, 
and having thus thrown him off his guard, he 
caused him to be murdered in the arms of his 
mother, 212. The assassination of Geta was 
followed by the execution of many of the most 
distinguished men of the state, whom Caracalla 
suspected ‘of favoring his brother’s cause: the 
celebrated* jurist Papinian was one of his vic- 
tims. His cruelties and extravagances knew 
no bounds; and after exhausting Italy by his 
extortions, he resolved to visit ‘the different 
provinces of the empire, Which became the 
scenes of fresh atrocities. In 214 he visited 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, and Thrace; and, in con- 
sequence of a campaign against the Alemanni, 
he assumed the surname Alemannicus. In 215 
he went to Syria,and Egypt; “his sojourn at 
Alexandrea was marked by a general slaughter 
of the inhabitants, in order >to avenge certain 
sarcastic pleasantries in which they had indul- 
ged against himself and his mother. . In 216 he 
crossed the Euphrates, laid waste Mesopotamia, 
and returned to Edessa, where he wintered. 
Next year he again: took the field, intending to 
cross the Tigris, but was murdered near Edessa 
by Macrinus, the prétorian prefect. Caracalla 
gave to all*free inhabitants of the empire the 
name and-privileges of Roman citizens. 
Caracricus, king of the Silures in Britain, 
bravely defended his country against the Ro- 
mans, in the reign’ of Claudits. He was at 
length defeatéd by the Romans, and fled for pro- 


_tection to Cartismandua, queen of the Brigan- 


tes; but she betrayed him to the Romans, who 
carried him to Rome, A.D. 51. »When brought 
before Claudius; he addressed the emperor in so 
noble a manner that the latter pardoned .him 
and his friends. ; 

Carkxis or Cartes (Caralitanus : now Cag-° 
liart), the chief town of Sardinia, with an éxcel- 
lent harbor, situated on the Sinus Caratira- 
nus and on a promontory of the same name’ 
(now Capo S. Elza). It was founded by the 
Carthaginians; under the Romans it was the 
residence of the pretor, and at a later period 
enjoyed the Roman franchise. d 

Cirampis (Képaubic dxpa: now Kerempe), a 
promontory, with a city of the same name, on 
the coast of Paphlagonia, almost exactly oppo-~ 
site the Kriu Metopon, or southern promontory 
of the Chersonesus Taurica (now Crimea), An 
imaginary line joining these two headlands 
would make an almost equal division of the 
Euxine, which was hence called Odin SdAacca. 


(Soph,, Antig., 978.) 


Caranus (Kdpavoc), 1. Of Argos, a deseend- 
ant of Hereules, and a brother of Phidon, is said 
to have settled at Edessa in Macedonia with an 
Argive colony about B.C.'750, and to have be- 
come the founder ofthe dynasty of Macedonian 
kings.—2. Son of Philip and half-brother of Al- 
exander the Great.—3. A general of Alexander 
the Great. ; re ae A 

Carausivs, born among the Menapii in Gaul, 


‘was intrusted by Maximian with the command 


of the fleet’ which was to protect the coasts of 
Gaul against the ravages of the Franks. But 


‘Maximian, having become dissatisfied with the 
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conduct. of Carausivs in this. command, gave | 
orders for the execution.of the latter. Carat: | 
sius forthwith crossed over to Britain, whefe / 
he*assumed the title of Augustus, A.D. 287. | 
After several ineffectual attempts to subdue 
him, Diocletian and Maximian acknowledged 
him as their coHeague in the empire, and he con- 
tinued to reign.in Britain till 293, when he was 
murdered by his chief officer, Alllectus. » . 

Carso, Paririvs. 1. C:, a distinguished ora- 
tor, and.a man of great talents, but of no prin- 
ciple. He commenced public life as one of the 
three commissioners or triumvirs for carrying 
inte effect the agrarian law of Tiberius Grac- 
chus. His tribuneship of the plebs, B.C. 131, 
was characterized by the most vehement oppo- | 
sition.to the aristocracy ; and he was thought 
even to have murdered Scipio Africanus, the. 
champion of the. aristocratical party, 129. But | 
after the death of C. Gracchus (121), he sud- 
denly deserted the popular party, and in his con- 
sulship (120) actually undertook the defence 
of Opimius, who had murdered C. Gracchus. 
In 119 Carbo was accused by L. Licinius Cras- 
sus, who brought a charge against him, and as 
he foresaw his condemnation, he put’ an end to 
his life.—2. Cn., consul 113, was defeated by 
the Cimbri near Noreia, and being afterward ac- 
cused by Marcus Antonius, he put an end to his 
own life.—3. C., with the surname Arvina, son 
of No. 1, was. a supporter of the aristocracy. 
In his tribuneship (90), Carbo and his colleague, 
Marcus Plautius Silvanus, carried a law (Lex 
Papiria Plautia), giving the Roman franchise to 
the citizens of the federate towns. Carbo was 
murdered in 82, by the pretor Brutus Damasip- 
pus, at the command of the younger-Marius. 
Vid. Brutus, No. 10.—4. Cn., son of No..2, was 
one of the leaders of the Marian party. He 
was thrice consul, namely, in 85, 84, and. 82. 
In 82 he carried on war against-Sulla and his 
generals, but was at length obliged to abandon 
Italy: he fled to Sicily, where he was taken 
prisoner, and put to death by Pompey at Lily- 
beum in the course of the same year. E 

Carciso (now Carcassone), a town of the Tec- 
tosages in Gallia Narbonensis, [possessing the 
Jus Latu, used by Cesar in his Gallic wars as 
a place of arms.] °. . > 

Carciruidcerta (Kapkabionepra : now Kart- 
purt or Diarbekr), the capital of the district of 
Sophene in Armenia Major. 

Caxctnus (Kapxivoc). 1. A tragic poet and a 
contemporary of Aristophanes (Nud., 1263; Paz, 
794).—2. A younger tragic™poet, lived about 
B.C. 380; [Suidas attributed to him one hund- 
red and sixty tragedies, but we possess the titles 
and fragments of nine only; and some fragments 
of uncertain dramas: all that remains of this 
poet has been collected.and .published in “‘Wag- 
ner’s Tragic. Grec. Fragm. (Didot’s Bibliotheca), 
p. 84-88. ] belie ; 

CarpimyLe (Kapdapuvan: Kapdauviirnc), 1. 
A town in Messenia, one of the seven towns 
promised by Agamemnon to ‘Achilles.—2. An 
island near, or perhaps a town in, Chios. 

Carpia, a2 Roman divinity protecting the 
hinges of doors (cardo), was a nymph beloved 
by Janus, who rewarded her for her favors by 

"giving her the protection of the hinges of doors, 
and the power of preventing evil demons from 
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entering houses. Ovid (Fast., vi., 101, seq.) 
confounds this goddess with Carna..°* © 

Carvia (Kapdia: Kapdvavéc), a town on the 
western side. of the Thracian Chersonese, on the 
Gulf of Melas, founded by Miletus and Clazom- 
ene, and subsequently colonized by the Athe- 
nians under Miltiades. It was destroyed by Ly- 
simachus, who built the town of Lysimachta Im 
its immediate heighborhood. Cardia was the 
birth-place of Euménes and of the historian 
Hieronymus: . 

Carptcut (Kapdodyor), a powerful and warlike 
people in the southeast of Greater Armenia, on 
the northeastern margin of the Tigris valley) 
probably the same as‘the Topdvaiou and Topdunvot 
of the late geographers and the Kurds of mod- 
ern times. They dwelt in the mountains which 
divided Assyria on the northeast from Armenia 
(Mountains of Kurdistan), and were never thor- 
oughly subdued by the Persians, Greeks, or Ro- 
mans. h (ag 

Carisus (Képyooc), a town of the Troad, on 
a river of the same name flowing into the Ause- 
pus: destroyed before the time of Strabo: [the 
surrounding district was called CarEsene. | 

[CarruLinus, D., called Carsuneius by Ap- 
pian, served under Julius Cesar in the Alexan- 
drine war, B.C. 47, in which he is spoken of.as 
a man of great military skill’ He subsequently 
took “an active part in'the war'against Antony, 
and fell in the battle of Mutina.] 

Ciria (Kapia: Kap, pl. of Kapec), a district of 
Asia Minor, inits southwestern corner, bound- ~ 
ed on the north and northeast by the mountains 
Messogis and Cadmus, which. divided it from 
Lydia and Phrygia, and adjacent to Phrygia and 
Lycia on the east and southeast. It is inter- 
sected by low mountain chains running out far 
into the sea in long promontories, the northern- 
most of which was‘called Mycale or Trogilium 
(opposite to Samos); the next Posidium (on 
which stood Miletus and Branchide) ; the next 
is-the long tongue of land terminated by the two 
headlands of Zephyrium and Termerium (with 
Halicarnassus on its southern side); next the 
Cnidian Chersonesus, terminated by the Cape 
Triopium and the city of Cnidus ; then the Rho- 
dian Chersonesus, the southern point of which 
was called Cynossema, opposite to Rhodes ; and, 
lastly, Pedalium. or Artemisium, forming the 
western headland of the Bay of Glaucus. ° The 
chief gulfs formed by these promontories were’ 
the Meandrian, between Trogilium and Posidi- 
um; the Jassian, between Posidium and Zephy- 
rium; and the Geraunian or Dorian, between « 
Termerium and Triopium. The valleys between 
these mountain chains were» well watered and 
fertile.. The chief river was the Meander, be- 
tween the chains of Messogis and oe to the 
south of which the country was watered by its 
tributaries, the Marsyas, Harpasus, and Mosy- 
nus, besides some streams flowing west and 
south into the sea, the most considerable of 
which was the Calbis.. Vid. the articles. The 
chief products of the country were corn, wine, 
oil, and figs ; for the last of which, Caunus, on 


the southern coast, was very famous. - An ex- - 


tensive commerce was carried on by the Greek 

colonies on the coast. Even before the great 

colonization of the coasts of Asia Minor, Dorian 

settlements existed on the Triopian and Cnidian 
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promontories, and this part of Caria, with the 
adjacent islands, received at that tiie other 
Dorian colonies, and obtained the name. of Do- 
Ris ; While to the north of the Iassian Gulf the 
coast was occupied by Ionian colonies, and thus 
formed the southern part, of Ion1a.. The*inhab- 
itants of the rest of the country were Carians 
(Kdpec), a wide-spread race of the Indo-Ger- 
manic stock, nearly allied-to the Lydians and 
Mysians, which appears, in the earliest times 
of which we know any thing, to have occupied 
the greater part of the wéstern coast of Asia 
Minor and several islands of the Agean, in con- 
junction with the Letrecrs, from whom the Ca- 
rians are not easily, distinguishable. The con-. 
nection between the Carians, Lydians, and My- 
sians is attested by their common worship of 
Zeus Carios at Mylasa: the Carians had also a 
common sanctuary of Zeus Chrysaoreus. ‘Their 
language was reckoned by the Greeks as a bar- 
barian tongue (i. e., unintelligible), though it 
early received an intermixture of Greek. The 
people were considered mean’ and stupid, even 
for slaves. The country was governed by a 
race of native princes, who: fixed their abode at 
Halicarnassus after its exclusion from the Do- { 
rian confederacy. Vid. Haricarnassus. These 
_ princes were subject’ allies of Lydia and Persia, 
and some of them rose to great“distinction in 
war and peace. . Vid: Arremista, Mausouvs, 
and Ana. After the Macedonian conquest, the 
southern portion ‘of the country became subject 
to Rhodes (vid. Ruopus), and the northern part 
to the kings of Prercamus.. Under the Romans, 
Caria formed a part of the province of Asta. 

Carina. Vid. Roma.’ Bpcisiad ir’: 

Carinus, M. Auretius, the elder of the two 
sons of Carus, was associated with his father 
in the government, A.D: 283, and remained in 
the-west, while his father and brother Numeri- 
anus proceeded to the east to carry on war 
against the Persians. On the death of his father, 
in the course. of the same year, Carinus’ and 
Numerianus succeeded to the empire. In 284 
Numerianus was slain, and Carinus marched 
into Mesia to oppose Diocletian, who had been 
proclaimed emperor. A decisive battle was 
fought near Margum, in which Carinus gained 
the victory, but, in the moment‘of triumph, he 
was slain by some of his. own offiters, whose 
wives he had seduced, 285.' Carinus was one 
of the most profligate and cruel of the Roman 
emperors. ‘ ais 

Carmina (Kapyava: now Kerman, ruins), the 
capital of Carmania Propria, 3° longitude east 
of Persepolis. < 

Carminia (Kapuavia: Kapyavioc, Kapuavirne : 
now Kirman), a province of the ancient Persian 
empire, bounded on the west by Persis, on the 
north by Parthia, on the east by Gedrosia, and 
on the south: by the Indian Ocean. It was di- 
vided into two parts, C. Propria and C. Deserta, 
the former of which was well watered. by sev- 
eral small streams, and abounded in corn, wine, 
and cattle. The country also yielded gold, sil- 
ver, copper, salt; and. cinnabar. The people 
were akin to the Persians. ' 

Carmanor (Kapydvap), a Cretan, said to have 
purified Apollo and Diana (Artemis) after slay- | 
ing the monster Python. 

Carmétus and -um (Képunaoc: now Jebel- | 
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Elyas), a range of mountains in Palestine, 
branching off, on the northern border of Sama- 
ria, from the central chain (which extends south 
and north between the Jordan and the Medi- 
terranean), and running north and northwest 
through the southwest part of Galilee, till it 
terminates in the promontory of the same name 
(now Cape Carmel), the height of which is twelve 
hundred feet above the Mediterranean. 

-Carmenta, Carmentis. Vid: CamMenz. 

Carmo (now Carmona), a fortified town in 
Hispania Beticea, northéast of Hispalis. 

Carna, a Roman divinity, whose name ‘is 
probably connected with caro, flesh, for she was 
regarded. as the protector of the physical well- 
being of man. Her festival was celebrated on the 
first of June, and was believed to have been insti- 
tuted by Brutus in the first year of the republic. 
Ovid confounds this goddess with Carnza: 

Carnnives (Kapveddne), a-celebrated philoso- 
pher, born at Cyrene about B.C. 213, was the 
founder of the Third or New Academy at Athens. 
In 155 he was sent to Rome, with Diogenes and 
Critolaus, by the Athenians, to deprecate the 
fine of five hundred talents which had been im- 
posed on. the Athenians for the destruction of 
Oropus. At. Rome he attracted great notice 
from his eloquent declamations on philosophical 
subjects, and it was here that he first delivered 
his famous orations on Justice. The first ora- 
tion was in commendation 6f the virtue, and the 
next day the second answered:all the arguments 
of the first, and showed that justice was not a 
virtue, but a matter of compact for the mainte- 
nance of civil society. Thereupon Cato moved 
the senate to’send the philosopher home to his 
school, and save the Roman youth from his de- 
moralizing doctrines. Carneades died in 129, 
at the age of eighty-five. He was a strenuous 
opponent of the Stoics, and maintained that 
neither our senses hor our understanding ‘sup- 
ply us with a sure.criterion of truth. 

~ Carneus (Kapveioc), a surname of Apollo, un- 

der which he was worshipped by the Dorians, 
is derived by some from Carnus, a son of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) and Latona (Leto), and by others from 
Carnus, an Acarnanian soothsayer. The latter 
was murdered by Hirporss, and it was to pro- 
pitiate Apollo that the Dorians introduced his 
worship under the surname of Carneus. The 
festival of the Carnéa, in honor of Apollo, was 
one of the great national festivals of the Spar- 
tans. Vad. Dict. of Ant., s. v. 

Carnt,a Celtic people, dwelling north of the 
Veneti in the Alpes Carnice. Vid. p. 48, b. 

Carnuntum (Kapvoic, -odvroc: ruins between 
Deutsch-Altenburg and Petronell),-an ancient 
Celtic town in’ Upper Pannonia on the Danube, 
east of Vindobona (now Vienna), and subse- 
quently a Roman municipium ora colony. - It 
was one of the chief fortresses of the Romans 
on the Danube, and was the. residence of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius during his'wars with 
the Marcomanni and Quadi, It was the station 
of the Roman fieet on the Danube and the reg- 
ular quartérs of the fourteenth legion: It was 
destroyed by the Germans in the fourth centu- 
ry, but was rebuilt, and was finally destroyed by 
the Hungarians in the Middle Ages. 

Carnus. Vid. Carnuus. 

Carnotes or -1, a powerfal people in Gallia 
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Lugdunensis, between the Liger and Sequana : 
their capital was GenaBum. sé 

_ Carpasta (Kapracia: now Karpass),a town 
in the southeast of Cyprus. ° ; 

Carpites, also.called Auprs Bastarnicm 
(now Carpathian Mountayns), the mountains sep- 
arating Dacia from Sala. ' wid 

Carpiruus (Kdpradoc: now Scarpanto), an 
island betweén Crete and Rhodes, in the sea 
named. after it Mare Carpathium: its) chief 
towns were -Posidium and Nisyrus. _ , 

[CarpenroracreE (now Carpentras, with many 
Roman remains), a. city of the Memini in Gallia 
Narbonensis, at a late period also called Colonia 
Julia Meminorum.] = 

CarPRrini, a powerful people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, with a fertile territory on the 
rivers Anas and Tagus, in the modern Castille 
and Estremadura: their capital was Tonerum. 

Carpi or Carprini,a German people between 
the Carpathian Mountains and the Danube. 

{Carvis (Kdpmic), a tributary of the Ister, on 
the southern side. ] , 

Carr or Carruz (Kéfpac: Haran or Char- 
ran of Scripture: now. Hurran), a city of Os- 
roéne in Mesopotamia, not far from Edessa, _ It 
was here that Crassus met his death after his 
defeat by the Parthians, B.C. 53. $4 efit 

Carrinas or Carinas. 1. C., one of the com- 
manders of the Marian party, fought B.C. 83 
against Pompey, and in 82 against Sulla and his 
generals. After the battle at the Colline gate 
at Rome, in which the Marian army was defeat- 
ed, Carrinas took to flight, but was seized and 
put to death.—2. C:, son of No. 1, was sent by 
Cesar, in 45, into Spain against Sextus Pom- 
peius, but he did not accomplish any thing. -In 
43 he was consul, and afterward served as one 
of the generals-of Octavianus against Sextus 
Pompeius in Sicily in 36, and as proconsul iin 
Gaul in 31.—3. Secunpus, a rhetorician, expel- 
led by Caligula from Rome because ‘he had, by 
way of exercise, declaimed against tyrants. in 
his school. ; ; ’ ; 

[Carruca, a town of Hispania Betica, north- 
ward from Munda. ] . a? 

Carsroéni (Carseolanus: now Carsolz), a town 
of the Acqui in, Latium, colonized by the Ro- 
mans at an early period. ‘ 

Carstia (Carsulanus: now Monte Castrillt), 
a town in Umbria, originally of considerable im- 
portance, but afterward declined. ' 

[Carrato. Vid. Carruano.] 

Carrera (also called Carthea, Carpia, Car- 
pessus, Kapryia: now Crantza), more anciently 
Tartessus, a celebrated town and harbor in 
the south of Spain, at'the head of the gulf of 
which Mount Calpe forms one:side, founded by 
the Pheenicians,.and colonized B.C. 170 by four 
thousand Roman soldiers, whose mothers. were 
Spanish women: : 

Carrenna or Cartinna (now Tennez), a.col- 
ony on the coast of Mauretania Cesariensis in 
northern Africa, founded by Augustus. 

Carvu aa (Kap0aia: now Poles, ruins), a town 
on the south side of the island of Ceos, where 
considerable ruins are found at the-present day. 

Carruico, Macna Cartusaco (Kapyndov : 
Kapynddvioc, Carthaginiensis, Pcenus: ruins 
near El-Marsa, northeast of Tunis), one of.the 
most celebrated cities of the ancient world, 
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stood in the recess, of a large bay (Sinus Car- 
thaginiensis), inclosed by the headlands Apolli- 
nis and Mercurli, (now Cape Farina and Cape 
Bon), in the middle and northernmost part of 
the.north coast of Africa, in latitude about 36° 
55’ north, and longitude about 10° 20/ east. - 
The, coast of this part of Africa has been much 
altered by the deposits of the River Bagradas 
and the sand which is driven seaward by 'the 
northwest winds. In ancient times Carthage 
stood upon a peninsula surrounded by the sea 
on all sides except the west; but now the whole 
space between the northern side of this penin- 
sula and the southern side of the Apollinis Prom- 
ontorium (now Cape Farina) is filled» up and 
converted into a marsh; Utica, which was on 
the sea-shore, being left.some miles land ; and 
the course of the Bagradas itself being turned 
,considerably north of its original channel,.so 
that, instead of flowing about half way between 
Utica and Carthage, it now runs close. to the 
ruins of Utica, and falls into the sea just under 
Cape Farina. The northeastern and southeast- 
ern sides of the peninsula are still open to the 
sea, which has, indeed, rather encroached here, 
for ruins are found under water. The southern 
side of the peninsula was formed by an inclosed 
bay, connected with the sea only by a narrow 
opening (now called the Goletta, or,.-in Arabic, 
Haket-el- Wad, i. e., Throat of the Raver), which 
still forms the port of Tunzs (ancient Tunes), 
which stands at its furthest end; but it is nearly 
choked up with the deposit of the sewers of the 
city.. The circuit of the old peninsula may be 
estimated.at about. thirty miles: the width of 
the isthmus is three miles. The greatest cir- 
cumference. of the city itself was probably about 
fifteen miles. The original city appears to have 
‘stood.on the northeastern part of the peninsula, 
between Ras Ghammart and Ras Bousaid (now 
Cape Carthage), where the remains of cisterns 
are seen under water: these, and the aqueduct, 
whose ruins may be traced for fifty-two miles 
to Zaghwan, are the only remains of the old 
eity. Its port, called Cothon, was on the north- 
west side of the peninsula, where a little village 
(now inland) still retains the‘name of H/-Marsa, 
i. e., the.Port. The Roman city, which was 
built after the destruction of the original Car- 
thage, lay to the south of it. The Tyrian col- 
ony of Carthage was founded, according to tra- 
dition, about one hundred years. before the build- 
mg of Rome, that is, about B.C. 853. There 
were several more ancient Pheenician colonies 
along the same coast, between two of which, 
Utica and Tunes, the new settlement was fixed, 
about twenty-seven ‘miles (Roman) from the 
former, and ten. from the latter. The, mythical 
account of its foundation is given under Dino. 
The part of the city first built was called, in the 
Pheenician language, Betzura or Bosra, 1. e., 
a castle, which was corrupted by the Greeks into 
Byrsa (Bépoa), i. e., a hide, and hence probably 
arose the story of the way in which the natives 
were cheated out of the ground. . As the city 
grew, the Byrsa formed the citadel: it stood on 
a low hill; but its site ean no longer be identi- 
fied, as there are several such hills within the 
circuit of the ancient city. The Cothon, or Port, 
is said to have been excavated, and the quarter 


of the city adjoining to it built, forty years later, 
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B.C. 813. This Cothon was the inner harbor, 
and was used for ships)of war: the outer har- 
bor, divided from it by a tongue of land three 
hundred feet wide, was the station for the mer- 
chant ships. The fortifications of the city con- 
sisted of a single wall on the side toward the 
sea, where the steep shore formed a natural de 

fence, and a triple wall of great height, with bat- 
.tlements and towers, on the land side; on this 
side. were barracks for forty thousand soldiers, 
and stables for-thrée hundred elephants ‘and 
four thousand horses. Beyond the. fortifica- 
tions was a large suburb, called Magara or Ma- 
galia, containing many beautiful gardens and 
villas. The aqueduct already mentioned is 
supposed, on good grounds, to have been built 
at an early period of the existence Of the city. 
The most remarkable buildings mentioned with- 
in the city were the temple of the god: whom 
the Greeks and Romans identified with A=scu- 
lapius, and that of Apollo (Baal or the Sun) in 
the market-place. The population of Carthage, 
at the time of the third Punic war, is.stated at 
seven hundred ‘thousand. The constitution of 
Carthage was a municipal oligarchy, somewhat. 
resembling that of Venice. The two chief mag- 
istrates, called Suffetes (probably the same word 
as the Hebrew. Shophetim, i. e., Judges) appear 
to have been elected for life; the Greek and 
Roman.writers call them kings. - The generals 
and foreign governors were usually quite dis- 
tinct from the suffetes, but the two offices were 
sometimes united in the same person. The 
governing body was a senate, partly hereditary 
and partly elective; within which there was a 


select body of one hundred or one himndred and | 


four, called Gerusia, whose. chief office was: 
to control the magistrates, and especially the 
generals returning from foreign service, who 
might be suspected of’attempts to establish a 
tyranny. ‘The Gerusia was first formed about 
B.C. 400, when the power of the house of Mago 
excited suspicion ; and its‘efficacy was shown 
in the defeat of the attempts made by Hanno 
(B.C, 340) and Hamilear (B.C. 306) to seize 
the supreme power. Its mentbers are said by 
Aristotle to have been elected bythe pentar- 
chies, bodies of which we ‘have very little infor- 
mation, but which appear to have been commit- 
tees of five, chosen from the most eminent 
members of the senate, and intrusted with the 
control of the various departments ofthe g0v- 
ernment. Important questions, especially those 
on which the senate’ and the suffetes disagreed, 
were referred to a general assembly of the cit- 
izens ; but concerning the mode of proceeding 
in this assembly, and the extent of its powers, 
we know very little.- It seems to have elected 
the magistrates, the senate having either the 
power of previous nomination or ofa veto, it is 
not clear which. The generals were chosen by’ 
the gerusia, and approved by the assembly of 
the citizens.. The “general tone of social mo- 
rality at Carthage appears to have been high, 
at least during its earlier history : there was a 
censorship of public morals, under the care of 
the gerusia; and all the magistrates were re- 
quired, during their term of office, to abstain 
from wine: the magistrates were also unpaid. 
Their punishments were, very severe, and the 
usual mode of inflicting death was by crucifix- 
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ion. The religion of Carthage was that of the 
mother country: especial mention is made of 
the cruel rites of their tutelar deity Melcarth 
h(i. €,, king of the city, no doubt the same as Mo- 
loch), which were abolished by the treaty with 
Gelon of Syracuse, B.C. 480; and also of the 
worship of Ashtaroth and Astarte; and A®scu- 
lapius. The. chief occupations of the people 
were commerce and agriculture : in the former 
they rivalled the mother city, Tyre; and the 
latter they’pursued with such success that the 
country around the city was one ofthe best 
cultivated districts in the ancient world, and a 
great work on agriculture, in twenty-eight 
books, was composed by Mago, a suffete. The 
‘revenues of the state were derived from the 
subject provinces ; and its army was composed 
of mercenaries from the neighboring country, 
among whom the Numidian cavalry were espe- 
cially distinguished. ,Of the History of Carthage 
a brief sketch will suffice, as the most import- 
ant portions of it are related in the ordinary his- 
tories of Rome. The first colonists preserved 
the characters of peaceful traders, and main- 
tained friendly relations with the natives of the 
country, to whom they long continued to pay-a 
rent or tribute for the ground on which the city 
was built. Gradually, however, as their com- 
merce brought: them power and wealth, they 
were enabled to teduce the natives of the dis- 
trict round the city, first to the ‘condition of al- 
lies, and then to_that of tributaries. Mean- 
while, they undertook military expeditions at 
sea, and possessed themselves, first of the small 
islands near.their own coast, and afterward of 
Malta, and the Lipari and Balearic Islands : they 
also sent aid to Tyre, when it was. besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar (B.C. 600), and took part in 
wars between the Etruscans and the Phocean 
colonies. On the coast of Africa they founded 
numerous colonies, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the bottom of the Great Syrtis, where they 
met the Greek colonists of Cyrenaiea: the 
people of these: colonies became intermixed 
with the Libyans around them, forming a.pop- 
ulation who are called Libyo-Phosnicians. In 
connection with their commercial enterprises, 
they no doubt sent forth various expeditions 
of maritime discovery, among which we have 
mention of two, which were undertaken during 
the long peace which followed the war With 
Gelonin B.C. 480, to explore the western coasts 
of Europe and Africa respectively. The record 
of the latter expedition, under Hanno, is still 
preserved to us in a Greek translation (vid. 
Hanno), from which we learn that. it reached 
probably as far south as 10° north latitude, if 
not further. The relations of the Carthaginians 
with the interior of Northern Africa appear to 
have been very extensive, but the country actu- 
ally subject-to them, and which formed the true 
Carthaginian territory, was limited to the dis- 
trict contained between the River Tusca (now~ 
Zain) on the west, and the lake and river Tri- 
ton, at the bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, on the 
‘south, corresponding very nearly to the modern 
regency of Tunis; and even within this ter- 
ritory there were some ancient Phenician col- 
onies, which, though in alliance with Carthage, 
| preserved their independent municipal govern- 
ment, such as Hippo Zaritus, Utica, Hadrume- 
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tum, and, Leptis: The first great development 
ee power, of Carthage for foreign conquest 
.was made by Mago (about B.C. 550-500), who 
is said to- have. first established‘a sound disci- 
pline in the armies ofithe republic, and to.have 
freed the city from the tributé which “it ‘still 
paid to the Libyans. - His sons; Hasdrubal and 
Hamilear, reduced a part of the island of Sar- 
dinia,, where: the: Carthaginians founded the 
colonies -of Catalis and Sulci; and by this time 
the fame of Carthage had spread so far, that 
Darius is said to have sent to ask -hér-aid 
against the Greeks, which, however, was _re- 
fused. The-Carthaginians, however, took ad- 
vantage of the Persian war to attempt the con- 
guest of Sicily, whither Hamilcar was sent with’ 
a great force, in B.C. 480; but his army was de- 
streyed and himself killed in a great battle uns 
der the walls of Himera, in which the Sicilian 
Greeks were commanded by. Gelon, the, tyrant 
of Syracuse, and which was said to have been 
fought on:thesame day as,the battle of Salamis. 
Their next attempt upon Sicily, in B.C. 410, led 
to a protracted war, which resulted. in a treaty: 
_between the’ Syracusans, under Timoleon, and 


the Carthaginians, by which the latter were |. 


confirmed in the possession of the western part 
of the island, as far asthe River Halicus. From 
B.C. 310-307 there.was another war. between 
Syracuse and thé Carthaginians; which was 
chiefly remarkable for the bold step taken by 
Agathocles; who invaded the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory in, Africa, and thus, though unable to 
maintain himself there, set an example which 
was followed a° century later by Scipio, with 
fatal results to Carthage: Passing over the 
wars With Pyrruus and Hrero, we come to’the’ 
long struggle between. Rome and: Carthage, 
Bee as the: Punic Wars, which are fully ré- 
‘lated in the-histories. of Rome. Vid. also Ha- 


mitcar. ‘The first lasted from’ B.C. 265-242; | 


and resulted in the loss to Carthage of Sicily- 
and the Lipari Islands. »It was followed by a 
fierce contest of some years\between Carthage 
and her disbanded mercenaries, which is Called 
the Libyan War, and which(was terminated by 
Hamilcar Bareas... After-a hollow peace, during 
which the. Romans openly violated the last 
treaty,,and the Carthaginians conquered Spain 
as far as the Ibérus, (now Ebro), the Second Pu- | 
nic War, the decisive contest between the two 
rival states, which were too.-powerful to co- 
exist, began with the siege of Saguntum (B.C. 
218), and terminated (B.C: 201) with’a peacé by 
which Carthage was stripped of all her power: 
Vid. Hannipan, Scrpro.. Her-destruction was 
now only a question of time, and; though she 
scrupulously observed the terms, of. the last 
peace for fifty years, in. spite of every provoca- 
‘tion from the Romans and their ally Masinissa, 
the king of Numidia, a-pretext was at length 
found for a new war (B.C: 149), which lasted’ 
only three years, daring which the, Carthagini-: 
ans, driven to déspair by the terms proposed to: 
them, sustained a siege so destructive; that out 
of seven hundred thousand persons who were 
living in the city at its commencement, only fifty 
thousand surrendered to the Romans. The city 
was razed to the ground, and remained in ruins 
for thirty years. At the end of that time a col- 
ony was established on the old site by the Grac- 
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chi, which remained in a feeble condition till the 
times of Julius and Augustus, under whom a 


southeastern side of the peninsula, with the 
name of Cononia Carruaco. It soon grew so 
inuch as to cover a great. part (if not the whole) 
of the site of the ancient Tyrian city : it became 


| the first’city of Africa, and occupied an import-, 


ant place in ecclesiastical aswell as in civil 
history. “It was taken by the Vandals in A.D. 
439, retaken by Belisarius*in A.D. 533, and de- 
stroyed by. the Arab conquerors in A.D. 698. 
Respecting the territory of Carthage under the 
Romans, vid: Arrica; No.2.> 7, ye 
..Cartwico Nova (Kapyndov  véa: now Car- 
thagena), a town On ‘the eastern coast of His- 
pania Tarratonensis, founded by the Cartha- 
ginians pacientes ae 243, and subse- 
quently conquered and colonized by the Romans,, 
from which time its fullname was Colonia Vic- 
tric Julia Nova Carthago. It is situated_on a 
‘promontory running: out into the sea, and’ pos- 
sesses one of the finést harbors in the world: 
at theentrance of the harbor was a small island 
called Scomprarta, from thé great number of 


such famous pickle was madé....In ancient times 
Carthago Nova was one,of the most important 
cities in all Spain ; its population was numer-. 
ous, its trade flourishing, and its.temples and 
other public buildings handsome, and imposing. 
It was, together with Tarraco, the residence of 
the Roman governor of the:provinee. In the 
neighborhood were valuable silver mines ; and 
the country produced an immense quantity of 


‘| Spartum or broom,’whence the town bore the 


‘surname Spartaria, and the country was: called 
Campus Spartarius. « Hy a ae 
.{CarrHato. 1. Commander of the Cartha- 
gihian fleet in the first Punie war.—2. The Car- 
thaginian commander.of the cavalry in the army 
of Hannibal’ He was slain by a Romanssoldier 
after laying down his arms at the capture of 
Tarentum,by the Romans.]... ° y Hats 
[Cartismanpbva or CartimAnpva, queen of the 
Brigantes.in Britannia, betrayed to the Romans 
Caraetacus, who had fled: to her. for protection 
when defeated by the proprator Ostorius, A.D. 
50.. She: afterward ‘repudiated her husband 
Venutius, and. gave her -hand. and. kingdom to 
his -armor-bearer, Vellocatus. Venutius, sup- 
ported by a great portion of the Brigantes, took. 
up arms, and finally succeeded in regaining the 
sovereignty, though Cartismandua was rescued 
and protected by:the Romans.]-/..° > | 
_ Carira (ra Kapoupd: now Sarikivi), a Phry- 
gian city,y in the territory of Caria, on the left 


Springs and its temple of Men Carus. 

Carus, M. Auretivs, Roman emperor A.D. 
282-283, probably born at Narbo in Gaul, was 
prefectus :praetorio under Probus, and on the 
‘murder of ‘the: latter was elected emperor. 
After defeating the Sarmatians, Carus invaded. 
the Persian dominions, took Seleucia and-Otes- 
iphon; and was preparing to push his conquests 
beyond the Tigris, when he was struck dead-by 
“lightning, toward the close Of 288. 'He: was 
succeeded by his sons Carrnus and Numemrta- 


nus: Carus was a victorious general and-able 


ruler, 


77 > 


chew city was built south-of the former, on the — 


scombri or mackerel caught “here, from which ° 


bank .of the Meander, celebrated, for its hot . 
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Cartsa (7 Kapotoa now Kerzeh), a city.on’ 
the coast of Paphlagonia, south of Sinope. 
Carventum, a\ town of the Volsci, to. which 
thé Carvenrana Arx,.mentionedsby Livy, ‘be- 
‘longed, a;town’ of the: Volsci; between Signia 
-and the sources ofthe Tyerus. °°’ 
~Carvitius MAxruts. 1S 
B.C? 293 and 273; both times with L. Papirius 
- Cursor. <In their ‘first consulship they gained 
brilliant victories’‘over the Samnites, and’ in 
their'second they brought-the Samnite war to a 
CloSe.—2. Sp., Son of the preceding, twice, con- 
sul, 234 and 228,'was alive at the’battle of Can- 
ne, 216, after which ‘he proposed to fill up the 
vacancies in the, senate from the Latins. 'Fhis 
Carvilius is.said’to have been the first person 
at_Rome who divorced his wife. , 
Carym (Kapta:.Kapvdrne, fem. Kapudric), a 
town in Laconia, near the borders of Arcadia, 
originally belonged to the territory of Tegea in 
Arcadia. It possessed a temple of Artemis 
(Diana) Caiyatis, and an annual festival in hon- 
or of this goddess was celebrated here’ by the 
Lacedemonian maidens with national dances. 
Respecting thé female figures in architecture 
called Caryjatides, vid. Dict. of Ant.,'s, v. 
_-C&rvanpa, (Ta.. Kapbavda: Kapvavicie :, now 
Karakoyan), a city of Caria, on a little island; 
once probably united swith the mam-land, at the 


northwestern ,extremity of the. peninsula on 


which Halicarnassus: stood. It once belonged 
to the Ionian league ; and it' was the birth-place 
of the geographer Scylax. ~ ‘ 

Caryatis. Vid. Carym. ~ +" °,' ode 

.Carystivus (Kaptoréoc), a Greek grammarian 
of Pergamus, lived about B.C.120, and wrote 
numerous ‘works, all of which are lost. 
'. Carystus (Kdpvoroe : Kaptorioc: now Karysto | 
or Castel Rosso), a town on the southern coast 
of Eubea, at the foot of. Mount Oche,’ founded 
by Dryopes ; called, according to tradition, after 
Catystus, son of Chiron.» In the neighborhood 
was excellent marble, which was exported in 
large quantities, and the: mineral. called’ Asbes- 
tos was also.found’here. ,  * | 

. Casca, P. Servirivs, tribune of the plebs, B/ 
C. 44, was-one of the conspirators-against.Ce- 
sar, and aimed the first stroke. at his assassina- 
‘tion. , He fought in the battle “of Philippi (42), 
-and died'shortly afterward: C. Gasca, the broth- 
er of the preceding, was also one’ of the con- 


i 


» Spirators against’ Cesar. ue ate! Tas 


~[Caséanrum (now Cascante), ‘a municipium 


. of the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconensis, ] 


Casceiuius; A., an eminent Roman jurist 
(Hor., Ar. Poét., 371), contemporary with Ca- 
sar and Augustus, was a man of stern. repub- 
lican principles, and spoke freely against the 

_proscriptions ‘of the triunivirs. >: ‘ s 

Casitinum (Casilinas, -atis), a town in.Cam- 

pania, on the Vulturnus, and on the same'site as 

‘the modern Capua, celebrated for its heroic de- 
fence’ against Hannibal B.C. 216... It received 
Roman vantttiiin ue Lex ‘Julia, but had 
greatly declined in the time of Pliny. ~ | 

Castnum (Casinas, -atis: now St. Germanb), 
a town in Latium; on-the River Casinus, and 
on the Via Latina, near the borders ‘of Cam- 
pania ; colonized by the Romans in the Samnite 
‘wars ; subsequently a municipium ; its citadel, 
containing a temple of Apollo, occupied the same 
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; : 
site as the celebrated convent Monte: Cassino. 
the’ruins of an amphitheatre are found~at S¢. 
Germano. > » Bie Rants aaa OE apap a 
* {Casinus, a small river,on'the borders of La- 
tium and Campania, emptying into. the’ Liris.] 
sO As(omis.y*. Vad iasras te) “TN ah See 
Casivs. 1° (Now Ras Kasaroun),a mountain 
on the coast of Egypt, east of Pelusium, with a 
temple of Jupiter.onits Summit. Here: also was 
the grave of Pompey. ‘At the foot ofthe mount- 
ain, on the land side, on the high-road from Egypt 
to Syria, stood the towne of\Casiuin (now. Ke- 
tieh). The surrounding district was called Ca- 
sidtis.—2. (Now Jebel Okrah), amountain on the 
coast of Syria, south of Antioch:and the Orontes, 
five thousand three hundred and ‘eighteen feet 
above the level of the sea. ‘The name of Casié- 
tis was applied to the district on the coast south 
of Casius, as far as the northern border ‘of 
‘Pheenicia. Winey Foyt ty 
Casmina, -m. (Kaouéony Herod. : Kacpévat, 
Thuc.: Kaowevaioc),,a town in Sicily, founded 


| by Syracuse about B.C. 643. 


Caspmria or,Caspirtna, a town: of tle Sa- 
bines, northwest of Cures, on the’River Himella 
(now Aspra). + « ty Uynstalty af ‘ 

Casrim Porta or Prim (Kdomaz roaat, i.e., 
the Caspian Gates), the principal pass from Me- 
dia into Parthia‘and Hyrcania, through the Cas- 
pr Montes, was.a‘deep ravine, made practica- 
ble by art, but still; so’ narrow that there was 
only room for a’single wagon to pass betweén 
the lofty overhanging walls of rock, from the 
sides of which a constant ‘drip of salt water fell 


tained a guard for its-defencée. . This pass-was 
‘near the ancient Rhage or Arsatia ;but there 
were other passes through the mountains round 
the Caspian, which are called by the samename, 
especially that on the western-shore of the Cas- 
-pian, through the’ Caucasus, near Derbent, which 
was usually. called Albanizor Caucasie Porte. 
The ‘Caspian Gates,’ being. the. most important 
pass from Western to ‘Central Asia; were. te- 
garded by. many of the ancients.as-a sort of een- 
tral point, common to the boundaries between 
Western ‘and Eastern: Asia, and’ Northern and 
Southern Asia; and distances, were reckoned 
from them. Rtas getatives: 
Casprit (Kéoror), the name of Certain. Seythi- 
‘an tribes near the Caspian-Sea, is’used rather 
loosely by thé’ aneient geographers. + The Oas- 
pil of Strabo ate on the west side-of the Sea, 
‘and their country, Caspiane, forms a part ‘of 
Albania. “Those of Herodotus and Ptolemy are 
in the east of Media, on the borders of Parthia, 
in the. neighborhood’ of the-Casprm Pyia. 
Probably.it would not bé far wrong to.apply the 
name generally to the people round the south 
western and southern. shores of the Caspian in 
and about the Cast: Monres. .- e, : 

Caspit Monres (7a Kéoria Spy: now Elburz 
Mountains) or Casrits Mons; is a name applied 
‘generally ‘to the whole rangé of mountains 
which surround the Caspian Sea, on the south 
and southwest, at the distance of from fifteen 
to thirty miles froni its shore, on the borders of 
Armenia, Media, Hytcania, and Parthia; and 
more specifically to that.part of this range south 


of the Caspian, in which was the pass called 


upon the road. The,Persians erected iron gates | 
» across*the narrowest part of the pass, and main- 
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Cxsrre Pyzm. . The, term was also loosely ap- 
plied to other nyqontilind hoanths Cashier, espe 
cially, by Strabo, to the eastern part of the Cau-. 
aus, between Colchis andthe Caspian, | 
Caspirt or Casprrat (Ktéomeipor, Kaompaior), 
a people of India, whose exact position is doubt- | 
ful: they are generally placed in Cashmeer and 
Nepaub, i RARE Sisk ale sR sieel 
 Casrivum Mare (7 Kéoria SéAacca, the Cas- 
_ pian Sea), also called Hyreanvm,, ALBANOM, and 
Scyruicum,-all names’ derived from the people 
who lived on. its shores, is a gréat ‘salt-water 
lake ‘in Asia, according to the ancient division 
of the continents, but now on the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia. Its. average’ width’ 


~ from east:to west is about two hundred and ten 4 


miles, and its length from north to south, ina 
straight line,“is about seven hundred and.forty 
miles ; but.as its northern part makes a great 
bend to the east, its true length, measured along 
a curve drawn through its middle, is about nine 
, hundred miles ; its aréa is‘about one hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles. The notions 
of the ancients about the Caspian varied very 
much ;-and it is curious that two of the erro- 
neous opinions of the later Greek and’ Roman 
geographers, namely, that it was united both 
with the Sea of Aral and withthe Arctic Ocean, 
expressed-what, at some remote period, were 
probably real facts. ‘Their, other error, that its 
greatest length. lay west and east, very likely 
arose’ from its supposed union with the Sea of 
Aral. Another consequence of this error was 
the supposition that the rivets Oxus. and Jax- 
artes flowed into,the Caspian. 'That*the former 
really did so at some time subsequent to the 
separation of the two lakes (supposing that they 
were oneé united) is ptetty well established; 
but whether. this has been the case within the 
‘historical period cannot be determined (vid. 
Oxus).. The country between the two. lakes 
has evidently been: greatly changed, and the 
sandhills which cover it have doubtless been 
aceumula $ 1ds 
bringing down sand from the steppes of ‘Tar-, 
tary. Both lakes have their surface considera- 
bly below that of the Black Sea, the Caspian 
being nearly three hundred-and fifty feet, and 
the Aral about two hundred feet, lower than. the 


level of the Black Sea, and both are still sink- | 


ing by evaporation. Moreover, the whole coun- 
try between and around them for a considera- 
ble distance is a depression, surrounded by lofty 
mountains on eyety-side, ‘except where the val- 
ley of the Irtish and Obz stretches away to the 
_ Arctic, Ocean. Besides a. number of smaller 
streams,, two great rivers flow into the Cas-. 
pian; the Rha (now Volga) on the north, and 
the united Cyrus and Araxes (now Kour) on 
“the west ; but it loses more by evaporation than 
it receives from these rivers:  ~ 
\[{Caserus Mons (1d Kéorcoy dpoc). 
pit Montes. ] a. ee per 
CassandAne (Kaocavddvn), wife of Cyrus the’ 
Great and mother of Cambyses. m 
Cassanper (Kdooavdpog), son of Antipater. 
His father, on his déath-bed (B.C. 319), appoint- 
ed Polysperchon regent, and. conferred upon 
Cassander only the secondary dignity of chili; 
arch. Being, dissatisfied with this arrange-' 


Vid, Oas- 


ment, Cassander strengthened himself by an} 


‘ 


ted -by.the force of the east winds’). 
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alliance with -Ptolemy and Antigonus, a d en- 
tered into war with Polysperchon. In 318 Cas: 
sander obtained possession of Athens and most 
of the cities in the South of Greece. In 317% he 
was recalled to Macedonia to oppose Olympias. 
He kept her’besieged in Pydna throughout the 
winter of 317, and on her surrender ‘in the spring 
of the ensuing year he put her to death)’sThe 
way now seemed open to him to the throne of. 
“Macedon.. He placed Roxana and her young 
son, Alexander gus, ‘in custody at Amphipo- 
lis, not thinking it safe as-yet to murder them ; 
and he connected himself with the regal family 
by a marriage with Thessaloniea, half-sister to 
‘Alexander the Great. In 315 Cassander join- 
ed Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in their 
war against Antigonus, of whose-power they 
had all become jealous. This war was, upon the 
whole, unfavorable to.Cassander, who lost most 
of the cities in Greece. By the general peace 
of 311, it. was provided that Cassander was to 
retain his authority in Europe till Alexander 
4égus should be grown to manhood. Cassan- 
der thereupon-put to death the young king and 
| his mother ‘Roxana. jin 310 the war. was re- 
newed, and Hercules, the, son ‘of Alexander 
by Barsine, was brought forward by Polysper-, 
chon. as a claimant to the Macedonian throne; | 
‘but Cassander bribed Polysperchon to murder 
the young prince and his:mother, 309. - In 306 
Cassander took the title of king, when it was 
assumed by Antigonus, Lysimachus, and Ptole- 
my.’ In. the following years, Demetrius Polior-- 
cétes, the son of Antigonus, carried on the war: 
in Greece with great success against Cassan- 
der ;, but in-302 Demetrius was obliged to pass 
into Asia, to: support his father; and next year, 
301, the décisive.battle of Ipsus, was fought, in 
which Antigonus.and Demetrius were defeated, 
.and the former slain, and which gave to Cas- 
sander Macedonia-and Greece. Cassandet died 
of dropsy in 297, and’ was succeeded by his son 
Philip. ~ b "ae haed aa 
’ Cassanpra (Kaoodvdpa), daughter of Priam 
‘and Hecuba, and tiin-sister of Helenus.’ She 
and her brother, when’ young,’ were left asleep 
in the sanctuary of Apollo, when théir ears were 
purified by. setpents,'so'that they could under- 
stand the divine sounds of nature and the voices 
of birds» Cassandra sometimes used to sleep 
afterward in the same.temple ;~and when she 
grew up, her beauty won the love. of Apollo. 
‘The god conferred upon her the gift.ofprophecy, 
upon her promising to comply with his desires; 
but when she had become possessed of the pro- 


| phetic art,’ she. refused to fulfill.her promise. 


Thereupon the god, in anger, ordained that no 
one should believe ‘her prophecies. She -pre- 
“dicted to the Trojabs the ruin that threatened: 
them, but no one believed her ; she was looked 
upon as a mad woman, and, according toa late’ 
‘account, was shut up and. guarded? On the 
capture of Troy she fled into the. sanctuary of © 
Minerva (Athena), but was torn away from the 
Statue of the goddess“by Ajax, som of Oileus, 2 
and, according to some accounts, Was. even © 
ravished:by him in the sanctuary. On the di- 
vision of the booty, Cassandra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon, who took her, with him to My- 
cene. Here she was killed by Clytemnestra. 
-Cassanprea. Vid. Potrpma. . 
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Cassia Guns., -Vid.-Caséius. 
Oassimpéa, CassioPea, or Oxss1ére (Kaooué- 
meva, Kacovomeva; Kacotorn), wife of Cepheus in 
Adthiopia;, and mother of Andromeda, whose 
beauty she extolled aboye. that of the Nereids. 
Vid. Anpromiips.’ She »was,afterward placed 
among the stars: 97) Sip Sree ce 
Casstopérus, Macnus Aureiivs, a distin- 
* guished. statésman, and one of the few men of. 
learning at the downfall of the Western Em- 
pire, was born about.A-D. 468, at Scylacium in 
Bruttium, of an ancient and wealthy Roman 
family. He enjoyed the full confidence of The- 
odori¢’the Great and his ‘successors, and under 
a variety.of different titles he conducted for a’ 
long series of years the government of the Os- 
trogothic kingdom. At the age of seventy he 
retired to the monastery of Viviers,, which he 
had founded in his native province, and there 
passed ‘the last thirty years of “his life: His 
time was devoted to study and to the,composi- 
tion of elementary ‘treatises ‘on history, meta- 
physics, the seven liberal arts, and divinity, 
while his leisure hours were employed in the 
construction of philosophical toys, such as sun- 
@ials, water-clocks, &¢. _Of his numerous writ- 
ings the’most important is his Variarwm (Epis- 
‘tolarum) Libri. XII, any assemblage of state 
papers drawn -up by Cassiodorus in accordance 
with the instructions of Theodoric and his suc- 
cessors. The other«works of Cassiodorus are 
‘of less value to us. . The principal.ate, 1. Chro- 
nicon, a summary of Universal History.; 2: De 
Orthographia Liber’; 3.°De Airte Grammatica ad 
Donati Mentem; 4. De» Artibus ac Disciplinis 
Liberalium: Literaywm, much read’ insthe Middle 
Ages; 5. De Anima; 6. Libri XII..De Rebus 
Gestis, Gothorum, known to us only through the 
abridgment of Jornandes; 7. De Instiiutione 
Divinarum Literarum, an introduction to ‘the 
profitable study of the Scriptures. - Thére are 
also several other ecclesiastical works of Cas- 
siodorus extant. ‘The best edition: of his col- 
lected works is by D. Garet, Rouen, 1679, 2 vols. 


} 


fol., reprinted at Venice, 1729. ° ' y 
Cissiépe_(Kaoovdrn), a town in Corcyra, on 
a promontory of the. same name, with a good 
harbor and a temple of Jupiter (Zeus). 
Casstopza,, Vad. Cassreppa. ~ . ey 4 
Cassitirives. Vid. Brrrawnta, p. 149, a. 
, Cassius, the name'of one of. the most: dis- 
tinguished_of the Roman gentes, originally pa-’ 
tnician, afterward plebeian. 1. Sp. Casstus Vis- 
CELLINUS,,thrice consul: first, B.C. 502, when 
he conquered the Sabines ; again, 493, when he | 
made a league with: the Latins ;- and, lastly, 
486,.when ‘he made a league with the Herni-" 
cans, and carried his celebrated agrarian law; 
the first which was proposed at Rome. It. prob- 
ably enacted that the portion of the patriciais 
in the, public land should be strictly defined, and 
that the remainder should be divided among the 
plebeians. In ‘the following year he was ac- 
cused of aiming at. regal power, and was. put to 
death. The manner of-his death is related dif- 
ferently, but it is most probable that he was ac- 
cused before the comitia curiata by the ques- 
* tores parricidii, and was sentenced to death by 
his fellow patricians. His house was razed to 
the ground, and his property confiscated. His 
guilt is doubtful; he had made himself hateful, 
180 ; : 
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to the patricians by his: agrarian law, and iris 
inost likely that the accusation was invented for 
the purpose of getting rid of a-dangerous'. op~ 
ponent.: He left three sons ;- but, as all the eub- 
sequent Cassii are plebeians, bis sons were.per- 
haps expelled from the patrician order, or may 
have voluntarily passed: over to the. plebeians, 


on account ef*the murder of their father:—2._ 


‘C. Cass. Lonernus, consul 171, obtained as his 
province Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, and without 
the authority of the senate attempted to fnarch 
into Macedonia through Ilyricum, But was 
obliged to-return to Italy.. In 154 he was\cen- 
sor with M.-Messala; and a theatre, which these 
censors had built, was pulled down by-order of, 
the senate, at the ‘suggestion of P» Scipio Na- 
sica,/as injurious to public morals.—2. Q. Cass. 
Loneinvs, pretor urbanus B.C. 167,‘and consul 
164, died in his consulship.—4. L. Cass. Lon- 
cinus Ravinia, tribune of the plebs, 137, when 
he proposed a law for voting. by ballot (tabella- 
ria lex); consul 127, and-censor 125. He was 
very severe and-just as ‘a. judex.—5. L. Cass. 
Loneinus, pretor 111, when he brought Jugur- 
tha to Rome; consul 107, with C. Marius, and 


received as ‘his province Gallia Narboneasis, in — 


order to oppose the Cimbri; but was defeated 
and killed by the Tigurini.—6. U.-Cass: Lon- 


einvs, tribune of the plebs'104, brought forward: 
many laws to diminish the power of the aris- 


tocracy.—7. C. Cass. Lonxcinus'Varus, consul 
73, brought forward, with his colleague M. Te- 
rentius, a law (lex Terentia: Cassia), by which 
corn was, to be purchased and then soldin Rome 
at a small price. In, 72 he was defeated by 
Spartacus near Mutina ; in 66 he supported the 
Manilian law for giving the command of the 
Mithradatic war to Pompey ; and in his old-age 
was proscribed by the. triumvirs and killed, 43. 
—8. C. Cass. Lonernus, the murderer of Julius 
Cesar, In 58 he was questor of Crassus in.his 
‘campaign against the: Parthians, in. which he 
greatly. distinguished himself by his prudence 
and military skill.“ After the death of Crassus, 


| he collected the remains of the Roman army, 
and made preparations to defend Syria against 


the Parthians. In 52 hedéfeated the Parthians, 


‘| who had crossed the Euphrates, and in 51 he 
again-gained a still more important victory over . 
them. Soon afterward he returned to Rome. ° 


In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, joined the 
aristocratical party in. the civil war, and fled 
/with Pompey from Rome. In 48 he commanded 
the Pompeian fleet.; after the battle.of Pharsalia 
+he went,to the Hellespont, where he accidentally 
fell-in with Gzsar, and surrendered to him. He 
‘was not only pardoned-by Caesar, but in 44 was 
ade pretor, and the province of Syria. was 
promised’ him for the next year. But Cassius 
had never ceased to be Cesar’s enemy ; it was 
he who formed the conspiracy against the dicta- 
tor’s life, and gained over M/ Brutus to the plot. 
After the death of Cesar, on the 15th of March, 
44 (vid. Cmsan), Cassius remained in Italy for a 
few months, but in July hé went to Syria, which 


| he claimed as his province, although the senate 


had given it to Dolabella, and ‘had conferred 
upon Cassius’/Cyrene in its stead. He defeated 
Dolabella, who put an-end to his own life ; and, 
after plundering Syria and Asia most unmerci- 
fully, he crossed over to Gréece with Brutus in 
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42, in order to oppose Octavianus and Antony... 
At the battle. of Philippi, Cassius was défeated 
by- Anteny, while Brutus, who commanded the 
oiber wing of the army, drove Octavianus off: 
the field ; but-Cassius, ighorant_ of the success 
of Brutus, commanded his freedman to put an 
end te his life. Brutus mourned oyer his com- 
perion, calling him-the last of ‘the Romans. 


, Cassius was married to Junia Tertia-or Ter- 


) 


tulla, half-sister ef M. Bratus. -Cassius was 
well acquainted with Greek and Roman litéra- 
ture; he was a follower of the Epicurean phi- 


‘lesophy ; his abilities were.considerable, but he 


was ‘vain, proud, and*revengeful.—9. ‘L. Cass. 
Lomwcinus, brother of No. 8,-assisted M. Late- 
rensis in accusing: Cn. Plancius, who was -de- 
fended by Cicero in 54. He joined Cesar at. 
the commencement of the civil war, and was 
one of Casar’s legates in Greece in 48. In 44 
he was-tribune of the plebs, but was not one of 
the conspirators against.Cesar’s life. He sub- 
sequently espoused the side of Octavianus, in 
opposition te Antony; and on their reconcilia- 
tien in 43,.he fled to Asia: he was pardoned by 
Antony in 41.—10.-Q. Cass. Lonarnus, the fra- 
ter (as’Cicero Calls him, by which he probably 
means first-cousin) of No, 8. In 54 he went as 
the, .questor of Pompey into Spain, where ‘he 
Wwas universally hated on account of his rapaci- 
ty and cruelty. In 49 -he was tribune of the 
plebs, and.a warm supporter of Cesar, but was 
obliged to leave the city and take refuge in 
Ca&sar’s-camp. In the sdme yéar he accom- 
panied Cesar to Spain, and after the defeat of 
Afranius and Petreius, the legates ef Pompey,. 
Cesar left him governor of Further Spain... His 
cruelty-and oppressions excited an insurrection 
against him at Corduba, but this was quelled by 
Cassius. Subsequently two legions declared 
against him, and:M, Marcellus, the-questor, put 
himself at their head. He was.saved from this 
danger by Lepidus, and left the province in ‘47, 
bat his ship sank, and he was lost, at the mouth 
of the Iberus.—11. L. Cass. Loncinus, a com- 
petiter with Cicero for’ the consulship ‘for 63 7 
was one of Catiline’s conspirators, and under- 
took te-set the city on fire’; he escaped the fate 
of his comrades by quitting Rome-before. their 
apprehension.—12..L. Cass. Loneinus, consul 
A.D. 36, married to Drusilla, the daughter of 
Germanicus, with whom her brother Caligula 
afterward lived. Cassius was proconsul in Asia 
A.D. 46, and was commanded by Caligula to be 
brought to Rome, because an oracle had warnéd 
the emperor to.beware of a Cassius: the oracle 
was fulfilled in the.murder-of the emperor. by 
Cassius Cherea.—ti3. C. Cass.sloncinvs, the 
celebrated jurist, governor of Syria’ A.D, 50, in’ 
the reign of Claudius. He was banished by 


‘Nero in A.D--66, because he -had, among his.an- 


cestral images, a statue of Cassius, the mur- 
derer of Cesar’, He was recalled from banish- 
ment by Vespasian. - Cassius wrote ten books 
on the eivil law (Libri Juris Civilis), and Com- 
meataries on Vitellius and Urseius Ferox, which 
aré quoted in the Digest. He was.a follower 
of the school of Ateius Capito; and as he re- 
duced the! principles of Capite to amore scien- 
tifie form; the adherents of this school received 
the name of Cassiani.—14. L. Cass. Hemina, a 
Roman annalist, lived about B.C. 140, and wrote 
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a history of.Rome from the earliest times to the 
end of the third Punic war.—15. Cass. Parmen=” 
sts, so called from ‘Parina, his birth-place, was 
one’ of the murderers of Cesar, B.C.43; took 


an active part inthe war against the triumvirs 3’... 


and, after the death-of Brutus and Cassius, car- 
ried over the fleet, which he’ commanded: to 
Sicily, and joined Sextus Pompey ; upon-the’de- 
feat of Pompey he surrendered himself to’ An- 
tony, whose fortunes he followed until after the 
battle of Actium, when he went to ‘Athens, and 
was there put to death by the command of.Oc- 
tavianus, B.C. 30. Cassitis was'a poet, and his 
productions were prized by Horace (Ep.,.i., 4, 
3). He wrote two tragedies, entitled Thyestes 
and Brutus, epigrams, and other works*—16. 
Cass. Erruscus, a poet censured by Horace 
(Sat., i., 10, 61), must not. be confounded with 
No. 15.—17. Cass: Aiviptus, an able general of 
M.. Aurelius, was a native of Syria. In the Par- 
thian war (A.D. 162-165) he commanded the 
Roman ariny as the general of Verus, and after 


defeating the Parthians he took: Seleucia-and _ 


Ctesiphon. He was afterward appointed gov- 
ernor of.all the Eastern provinces, and discharg- 
ed his trust for several years with fidelity ; but 
in A.D. 175 he proclaimed himself emperor. 
He reigned only a few months, and was. slain 
by his own officers before Marcus ‘Aurelius ar- 
rived in the East. Vid.-p. 132,a.—18. Dionysius. 
Casstus, of Utica, a Greek writer, lived about 


B.C, 40, and translated into. Greek the work of - 


the Carthaginian Mago on agriculture. — 19. 
Cass. Frurx, a’ Greek physician, probably lived 
under Augustus and’ Tiberius; wrote’a small 
work entitled ‘latpsxab "A rOpiac Kal IpobAnpara 


voixd, Questiones Medic et Problemata Natu- - 


ralia : printed in Ideler’s Physici.et Medici Graeci 


| Minores, Berol.,1841.—20. Cass. Ormrea. Vid. 
Vid. Dion Cassi- , 


Cumpea.—21. Cass. Dion. 
us.—22, Cass: Snverus. Vid, Srvurvus. - 
CassIVELAUNUs, a British chief, ruled over the 
country north,of the Tamesis (now. Thames), 
and was. intrusted by the Britons with the su- 
preme command on César’s second invasion of 
Britain, B.C. 54.. He was’ defeated by Cesar, 
and was obliged'te sue for peace. haa 
Cassobr (Kacadry * Kacowraiog : now Cas- 
sopo-or Agiot Saranta), a-town in Thesprotia, 
near the coast. , “¥ ; ir 


> Casrinia (rd Kaorébara).. 1.,[Now Dsjakel 


‘or, Chokel,; according to Leake, Nigdé],.a city 
.of Cappadocia,«near 'Tyana, celebrated, for its 


temple of Artemis (Diana), Perasia.—2. A town 
in Cilicia Campestris, near Issus. ; 
Castirta -(Kaoradia), a eélebrated fountain 
on Mount Parnassus, in which the Pythia used 
to bathe; sacred to Apollo and the Muses, who 
were hence-called Castitinrs; said to have 
derived its name from Castalia, daughter of 
Achelous, who threw herself into the fountain 
when pursued by Apollo. : yore oie 
‘’ (Casrenium often oceurs as the designation of 
aplave: 1. Casrernum QCarrorum (now Cassel), 
a.place in the territory of the Catti in Germa- 
ny,—2. Castertum Drvsi er Geranicr (how 
Altkenigstein), a fortress built by Drasus and 
Gérmanicus, in the territory of the Mattiaci.—' 
3. Casrertum Menariorum (now Kessel), a for- 
tress‘of the Menapii in Gallia Belgica,’on the 
Meuse.—4. Casrettum Mortnorum ee Moun. 
, : Z Isl 
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Cassel), a fortress Of the ‘Morini in Gallia Bel- 
gica.] ane "4 2 Fy 
‘[Castian mx (KacOavala),a city of Magnesia, 


in Thessaly; at the foot of Mount Pelion (Hdt.) ; 
elsewhere, it is written Castanea- From this 
place chestnuts, Castanee nuces, Were said to 
have derived_their name.) , ry 
[Castianina (Kaoriéverpa), wife. of Priam, 
and mother of Gorgythion, famed-for her beau- 
ty.] : ts . a A ‘ ry 
[Casticus, mentioned’ in Cesar as having’ 
seized the- government of the Sequani, at the 
instigation of Orgetorix, about B.C. 50.] 
, Casvor, brother of Pollux. . Vid. Dioscurt. 
Castor*(Kéorwp). 1. A Greek grammarian, 
surnamed Philoromeus, probably lived. about 
B.C. 150, and wrote severdl books ; -a portion 
of his Téyun pyropcxh is still-extant, and printed 
in Walz’s Rhetores Greci, vol. iii., p- 712, seqi:—, 
2. Grandson of Deiotarus.. Vid. Detorarvs. 
“Castra, a-“‘camp,” the name of several 
towns, which were originally the stationary 
quarters of the Roman‘legions. “1. ConsTan7ta, 
in Gaul, near:the mouth of the Sequana (now 
Seine).—2. Hanniparis, in Bruttium, on the 
southeastern coast, north of Seylacium, arose 
out of the fortified camp which Hannibal main- 
tained there during the latter years of the-sec- 
ond Punie war.-—3. Hercunfs, in: Batavia, per- 
haps near Heussen.—4. Minerva (now Castro), 
in. Calabria, with a.temple of Minerva, south of 
Hydruntum ; the most-ancient town-of-the Sa- 
» lentini, subsequently colonized by the Romans; 
"its harbor was called Portus Veneris (now Porto 
Badisco). —5. Verera (now-Xanten), in Gallia 
Belgica, on the Rhine; many Roman. remains. 
Ahavé been found at’ Xanten.—6. ‘CorniLik (NOW 
Ghellah),a place in the Carthaginian “territory 
(Zeugitana) in northern Africa, where Scipio 
Africanus \the elder established his camp when 
-he invaded Africa in the second Punic War. 
It was between Utica and Carthage, on the 
northern side of the River Bagradas, but its site:| 
is now south of the river, in consequence of the 
alterations described under Carruaco. ys SRD 
Castrum. “1, Invi, a town of the Rutuliy on. 
the-coast of Latium, confounded by some writers 
with No. 2.—2. Novum (now Torre-di Chiaruc- 
¢ia),4 town in Etruria, and.a Roman colony’on 
the coast.—3. Novum (now Giulia Vova),atown 
in Picenum, probably at the mouth of the small’ 
river Batinum (now Salinello), colonized. by the 
Romans B.C..264,'at.the eommencement. of the 
first, Punic-war.—[4., Casrrum Tipern, a land- 
ing-place on an island in the Lacus Brigantinus, 
used by, Tiberius as a place of arms during his 
war with the Vindelici.] ‘ Pe 
CastTULo (Kaordidév : now Cazlona), a town 
of the Oretani, on the Betis, and’ near. the fron- 
tiers of Betica,at the foot of a mountain which 
bore’ a great resemblance to Parnassus, was. 
under the Romans -an important place,‘a mus 
nicipium with the Jus Latii, and included in the 
‘ jurisdiction, of Carthago Nova : its inhabitants. 
were Called Cesari venales. ‘In the mountains 
(Saltus Castulonensis)in the neighborhood were 
silver and lead minés. The wife of Hannibal 
was a native of Castulo. aes 
Casurntus (now Basiento), a river in Luca- 
nia, flows into the’sea near Metapontum. 


a) 


| of which it is only a corrupt form. 


‘under the dominion of Rome. 


quently suffered from earth 


| Latin cataracta, but whether 
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rades Insule, south of Carpathos, containing a 
) city with the same name as, the island, ] 

. Casystes (Kaotorne : now 'Chismeh); a fine 
s€a-port onthe coast of Ionia; ‘the harbor of: 
ERYTHRA. | aN ne Be oe UI 
~ Carasatrumus M: gnus' (Karababudc, i. e., de- 
scent + now Marsa ilern, i: e., Port of the Lad- 
der), a mountain and sea-port, at’the bottom of 
a deep bay on the northern coast of Africa’. 


‘| (about 26° 5” east longitude), was.generally,con- 


sidered the boundary between Egypt and Cy- 
renaica. Ptolemy distinguishes from this a 
place called Catabathmus Parvus, in'the interior 
of Africa, near the borders of Egypt; above Pa- 
retonium. eT awe 

Cxrivopa or -1 (td Karddovra,ol Karddovrot), 
a naine given to the cataracts of the Nile, and 
also tothe parts of Aithiopia in their neighbor- 
hood. Vid. Ninus. 7a : 

CaraLaunt or CaTEeLaunt, a people in Gaul in 
the modern Champagne, mentioned only by later 
writers: their capital was DurocariLaun or 
Catgnaunt (now Chdlons sur ‘Marne), in the 
neighborhood of which’ Attila was defeated by 
Aétius and Theodoric, A.D. 45], 

CAvamitus, the Roman name for Ganymedes, 


\ 


Carina or Carina (Karavy: Katavaio¢: now 
Catania), an important town in Sicily, on. the 
eastern coast, at the foot of Mount A®tna, found- 
ed B.C. 730 by Naxos, which was itself founded 
by the Clalcidians of Eubea. In B.C: 476 it 
‘was. taken by Hiero I., who removed its inhabit- 
ants to Leontini; and-settled five thousand Syr- 
acusans and five thousand Peleponnesians- ‘inf 


Aitna. Soon after the death of Hiero.(467), the 
former inhabitants ‘of Catana’ again obtained _ 
possession of the town, dnd called it by its orig- 
jnal name, Catana. Subsequently Catana' was 
Conquered by Dionysius, was then governed by 
native tyrants, next became subject’ to Agath- 
ocles, and finally, in the first Punic war, fell 
It was. colonized 
by Augustus with some veterans... Catana.:fre- 
quakes’ and erup- 
tions of Mount AStna: It is now one of the 
most flourishing cities in Sicily,’ °° - ; 
* Cirgonia (Karaovia), a district in the south- 
eastern part of Cappadocia, to which it Was first 
added under the Romans, with Melitene, which 
lies east of it. . These two-districts form alarge 
and. fertile plain, lying between the Anti-Taurus 
andthe Taurus and: Amanus, and watered by 
the River Pyramus. ‘ Cataonia ha no large 
towns, but’several Strong metintain Meee 
Cararenactes (Karappéxrycy: 1. (Now Da- 
den-Soo), a river of Pamphylia, which descends 
from the mountains of Taurus in a great broken. 
waterfall (whence its name, from Karappnyyyss), 
and which, after flowing beneath the earth in 
two: parts of its course, falls into the sea east 
of Attalia—2. The teim is also applied, first’ by 
Strabo, to the cataracts of the Nile, whieh are 
‘distinguished: as G.. Major and ©. Minor (vid: 
Nivus), in which use it must, of Course, be re- 
garded as a common noun, equivalent’ te the 
derived from the 
tT, or af once fran 


name of the Pamphylian rive 
etermined., 


(Casus (Kacoc: now Caso), one of the Spo- 
182 ; 


1 


the Greek verb, can not be d 


“Carenauni. Vid. Carauaynt. , 


the town, the name of which -hé. changed into ~ -¢ 
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Carizxt (Kadaior), a great and warlike people 
of India intra Gangem, ‘upon whom Alexander 
made war. Some’ of the best. Orientalists sup- 
pose the name to be that, not of a tribe} but of , 
the warrior caste of the Hindoos;the Kshatriyas. 
SCarttina, Li Sereivs, the descendant. of an, 
ancient patrician family which had sunk into 
poverty. ‘His ‘youth and early manhood were 
stained by every vice and crimes He first ap-> 
pears in history ‘as a’zealous partisan of Sulla ;. 
and during! the horrors of the proscription, he 
killed, with’ his.own hand, his brother-in-law, 
~Q. Cecilius, a quiet, inoffensive man, and ‘put 
to death by torture M. Marius Gratidianus, the 
kinsman and -fellow-townsman of Cicero. ‘He 
was suspected of an intrigue with the vestal 
Fabia, sister of Teréntia, and was said and be- 
lieved to have made away with his first wife, 
and afterward with his son, in order that he 
might marry Aurelia Orestilla, who objected to 
the presence of a grown-up step-child ; but, not- 
withstanding this infamy, he attained to the dig- 
nity of pretor in. B.C. 68, was governor of Af- 
rica during the following year, and returned to 
Rome in’ 66, in order to sue for the consulship. 
The election for 65 was carried by P. Autronius 
Petus.and P. Cornelius Sulla, both of whom 
were soon after convicted of bribery, and their 
places ‘supplied by their competitors. and accu- 
sers, L. Aurelius Cotta and L.Manlius Torqua- 
tus. Catiline had been disqualified for becom: 
ing a candidate, in consequence of an impeach- 
ment for oppréssion in his pfovince, preferred 
by P. Clodius Pulcher, afterward so celebrated 
as the énemy of Cicero.: Exasperated by their 
disappointment,.Autronius, andCatiline formed 
a project, along with Cn. Piso, to murder the | 
new consuls: when. they -entered upon their. 
office upon the first of January. ‘This design 
is said.to have been frustrated solely by the im- 
patience of Catiline, who, upon the appointed 
day, gave the signal prematurely, before the 
whole’ of the armed agents had assembled. En- 
eduraged rather than disheartened by a failure 
which had.so néarly proved‘a triumph, Catiline 
now determined to organize a more extensive 
conspiracy, in order to overthrow the “existing 
* government, and,to obtain for. himself and his 
followers all places of power and profit. » Hav- 
ing been acquitted in 65‘upon his trial for ex- 
tortion, he was left unfettered to mature his 
plans. The time was propitious to bis schemes. 
The younger nobility were thoroughly demoral- 
ized, with rained -fortunes, and eager for any. 
ehange which might ‘relieve them from ‘their 


embarrassments; ‘the Roman populace were | 


restless and discontented, ready to follow at the 
biddiag of any. démagogue ; while many ofithe 
veterans of Sulla, who had squandered.their ill- \ 
gotten wealth, were now anxious for a rénéwal | 
of those seenes of blood which they had found 
so profitable. Among such men-Catiline soon | 
ebtained namérous supporters; and his great 
raental and physical powers, which even his | 
enemies admitted, maintained his ascendency 
over his adherents: The most distinguished 
men who joined him, and were present ‘at.a | 
meeting of the conspirators which he called in | 


\ 


Jane, 64, were -P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, who” 
had been’ consul in B.C. 71, but, having been. | 
passed ‘over ‘by the censors, had lost his seat , 


\ @ 
‘ 
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in the senate, which he was now seeking to 
recover by standing a second time for the pre- 
torship; C. Cornelius Cethegus, distinguished 
throughout by his headstrong impetuosity and 
sdnguinary violence; P. Autronius, spoken of + 
above; L. Cassius Longinns,’at this time’ a 
competitor ‘forthe consulShip ; L. Vargunteius, 
who had been one of the’ colleagues of Cicero 
in the questorship, and Had subsequently. been* 
condemned for bribery; L..Calpurnius Bestia,’ 
tribune elect ;, Publius and Servius Sullayneph- 
ews of the -dictator;.M. Poreius Laca, &e: 
The first object of Catiline’was td obtain the ~ 
consulship for himself and.C. Antonius, whose 
co-operation he confidently anticipated. , But‘in 
this object he was disappointéd:’ Cicero and- 
Antonius were elected consuls.. This disap- 
pointment rendered him only. more Vigorous in 
the prosecution of his designs ; more adherents 
were gained, and troops -were levied in various 
parts of Italy, especially in the neighborhood of 
Fesule, under the superintendence’ of C. Man- 
lius, one of the veteran centurions of Sulla. 
Meantime Cicero, the consul, was unrelaxing 
in ‘his efforts to preserve the state from the 
threatened danger. Through the agency of. 
Fulvia, the mistress’ of Curius, one of the. con- 
spirators, he became acquainted with every cir-:. 
cumstance as soon as it occurred, and was en- 
abled to counteract all the machinations of Cat- 
iline. Cicero, at the same time, gained over 
his colleague Antonius by promising him the 
province of Macedonia. _ At length Cicero.open- 
ly accused Catiline, and the senate, now aware 
of the danger which threatened the state, passed 
the decree, ‘that the consuls should take care 
that the republic received no harm,” in virtue 
of which the consuls were invested for the time 
being with absolute power, both civil and mili- 
‘tary. In the consular elections which followed 
soon afterward, Catiline was again, rejected. 
On, the night of the 6th of November, B.C. 
63, he met the ringleaders: of the conspiracy at 
the dwelling of M. Porcius, Leca, and informed. 
them that Re had .resolved to’ wait no Jonger, 
but at once to proceed to.open action, . Cicero, 
informed as usual of these proceedings, sum- 
moned the senate onthe’ 8th Of November, and 
there deliveréd the first of is celebrated ora- 
tions against Catiline, in’ which he ‘displayed a 
most intimate acquaintance with. all the pro- 
ceedings. of the» con$pirators.. Catiline, who 
‘was present, attempted to justify himself, but 
scarcely had he commenced when his words 
avere drowned’ by the shouts of “enemy” and 
“parricide” which burst: from the whole as- 
sembly, Finding that he. could at present, ef- 
fect nothing at Rome, he quitted the city in the 
night (8th-9th November), and proceeded to the 
camp of Manlius,\after leaving the chief con- 
trol of affairs at Rome in the hands of Lentulus 
and Cethegus. On the 9th, when the flight of 
Catiline was known, Cicero delivered his sec- 
ond: speech, addressed to the people in: the ‘fo- 
rum, in which he jistified his recent conduct. 
Thersenate declared-Catiline and Manlius pub- 
li¢ enemies, and soon afterward Cicero obtained 
legal evidence of the guilt of the conspirators 
within the city, through the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges. These men had been solicited by 
Lentulus to join the plot, and to hs their 
WO 
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own countrymen to take part-in the insurrec- 
tion. They revealed what ‘théy had heatd to: 
Q. Fabius Sanga,,;the patron of their state, who 
in his turn acquainted ‘Cicero. By the instruc-_ 
tions of the latter, the ambassadors’ affected 
great zeal in the undertaking, and haying ob- 
tained. a written agreement, signed by Lentu- 
lus, Cethegus, and Statilius, they quitted Rome 
soon after midnight on’the 3d of December, but 


were arrested on the Milvian bridge by Cice-"| 


ro’s ,order. Cicero’ instantly summoned the 
leaders of the conspiracy to his presence, and 
conducted them to the senate, which was as- 
sembled in the temple of Concord (4th of De- 
cember). He proved the guilt of the conspira- 
tors by the.testimony of witnesses and their 
own signatures. They were thereupon con- 
signed to the charge of certain senators. Cic- 
ero then summoned the people, and delivered 
what is called his third oration against Catiline, 
in which he informed them ofall that had taken 
place. On the following day, the, nones (5th) 
of December, the day so frequently referred to 
by Cicero in after times with pride, the senate 
was called-together to deliberate respecting the 
punishment of the conspirators. After an ani- 
mated debate, of which the leading arguments 
are expressed in the two celebrated orations 
assigned by Sallust to.Cesar and to Cato, a de- 
cree was passed that Lentulus and the con- 
spirators-should be puttodeath. The sentence 


‘was executed the same’ night. in the prison. 


Cicero’s speech in the debate in the senate is 
preserved in his, fourth oration against Catiline. | 
The consul Antonius was then’ sent’, against 
Catiline, and the decisive’ battle was fought 
early in 62, 
fight against his former associate, gave the com- 
mand on the day of battle to his legate, M. Pe- 
treius. Catiline fell in the engagement, after 
fighting with the most daring valor. The his- 
tory of Catiline’s conspiracy has. been written 
by Sallust. Dir y 

. [Citutus (Virg., Hin., vii., 670) and’'CAritus* 
(Hor., Od., i., 18, 2), son of Amphiaraus, with his 
brothers Coras and Tiburtné 1 migrated to Italy, 
and there founded the eity Tibur (now Tivol’), 
on the Anio.] wpe Hi " i 

Carivs.” [l. Q: Carrus, pleheian edile B.C. 

210 with L.-Porcius Licinius ; served under G. 
Claudius Nero against Hasdrubal, B.C. 207; and 
was subsequently sent to Delphi to present to 
the temple there some of the booty obtained in 
the, victory over Hasdrubal.]—2..An Epicurean 
philosopher, a native of Gallia Transpadana: 
(Insuber), composed a treatise -in four books 
on the nature. of things and on the chief good 
(de Rerum Natura et de summo Bono) ; died B.C. 
45! o> jyfaing p ORS 


Caro, Dionysius, the author of a small work, 
entitled Disticha de Moribus ad Filium, consist- 
ing of a serieS of sententious moral precepts. 
Nothing ‘is known of the author -or.thé ;time 
when ‘he lived,- but’ many..writers place’ him 
under the Antonines.. The best edition is by 
Arntzenius, ‘Amsterdam, 1754. . : 

Cato, Porcivs. 1.M., frequently surnamed 
Crnsorivé or Censor, also Caro Masor, to dis- 
tinguish him from his great-grandson Cato Uti- 
censis (vid. No. 8), Cato was” born at Tuscu- 


Antonius, however, unwilling to |, appears _to have ceased - 
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ther’s farm, situated in the Sabine territory. 
In 217 he served his first campaign, in his seven- 
teenth year, and during the remaining years of 
the second Punic war he greatly distinguished 
himself by his courage and. military abilities. 
‘In the intervals of war he returned to his Sa- 
bine farm, which he had inherited. from his fa- 
ther, and there led the same frugal.and simple 
life, which characterized him to his last days. 
Encouraged by L. Valerius Flaceus;. a young 
nobleman in the neighborhood, hé. went to 
Rome, and became a candidate for office. , He 
obtained the questorship in 204, and served un- _ 
der the proconsul Seipio Africanus in Sicily and 
Africa. From this time we may date the enmi- 
ty which Cato always displayed toward Scipio ; 
their habits and views of life were entirely dif- 
ferent ; and Cato, on his return to Rome, de- 
nounced in the strongest terms the luxury and 
extravagance of his commander, On his voy- 
age home he is said to have touched at Sardinia, 


‘and to have brought the poet Ennius from the 


island to Italy. In 199 he was edile, and in 
198 preetor; he obtained Sardinia as. his prov- 
ince, which he governed with justice and econ- 
omy. He had now established a reputation for 
pure morality and strict virtue. In 195 hé was 
consul with his old friend and patron L. Valerius . 
Flaccus, He carried on war‘in Spain with the 
greatest success, and received. the honor of a 
triumph on’his return to Rome in 194. In 191 
he served, under the consul M’. Acilius Glabrio, 
in the campaign ‘against Antiochus im Greece,’ ' 
and the decisive victory at Thermopyle was-* 
mainly Owing to Cato. From this time Cato’s 
military career, which had been a brilliant-one,- 
He now took an -act- 
ive part in civil.affairs, and distinguished him- 
self by his vehement opposition to the Roman 
nobles, who introduced into Rome Greek luxu- 
ty and refinement. It was. especially, against 
the Scipios that his most violent attacks were 
directed, and whom he pursued with the bitterest 
animosity. He obtained the condemnation of 
L. Scipio, the conqueror of Antiochus, and com- 
pelled his brother P. Scipio to quit Rome iror- 
der to avoid the same fate., Vid. Screio. In 
184,he was elected censor with I. Valerius 
Flaccus, having been rejected in his. applica- 
tion for the office in, 189. _His.censorship was 
a great epoch in his life. He applied himself 
strenuously to the duties of his. office, regard- 
‘less of the enemies-he was making; but all his 
-efforts to stém the tide of luxury which was 
how setting in proved unavailing. His ‘strong 
‘national, prejudices. appear to have diminished 
in force as he grew older ahd wiser. ‘He ap- 
plied himself in old age to the study of Greek 
literature, with which in youth he had no ace 
quaintance; although he was not ignorant of the 
Greek language. But his conduct continued to 
be guided*by. prejudices against classes ‘and na- 
tions, whose influence he deemed to be hostile 
.to the simplicity of the old Roman character. 
He had'an antipathy to physicians, because they 
were mostly Greeks, and therefore unfit to be 
trusted with Roman lives. When Athens sent 
Carneades, Diogenes, and Critolaus ‘as ambas- 
sadors to Rome, he recommended the senate to 
send them from the city an account of the dan. 


lum, B.C. 234, and was brought up at his fa- 
184 . 


serous doctrines taught by Carneades. Vid. 


bed ¥ 
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Carnuanes. Cato retained his bodily and men- 
tal vigor in his oldage. In the year before his 
death he was one of the chief instigators of the 
third Punic. war: He had been one of the Ro- 
‘man deputies sent to Africa to arbitrate between 
Masinissa and the Carthaginians, and he was 
se struck with the flourishing condition of Car- 
thage that-on his return home he maintained 
that, Rome would never be safe-as long as Car- 
thage was in existence/ From this time forth, 
whenever hé was called upon. for his vote in 
the senate, though the subject of debate bore. no 
relation to Carthage, his words were Delenda 
esé Carthage., Very shortly before ‘his death, 
he made a powerful speech in accusing Galba 
on account of his cruelty and perfidy in Spain. 
He died in 149, at the age of eighty-five. Cato 
wrote several works, of which only the De Re 
Rustica has come down to us, though even this 
work is not exactly in the form in which it pro- 
eeeded from his pen: it is printed in the Scrip- 
tores Ret Rustice, edited by Gesner (Lips., 
1773-4), and Schneider (Lips., 1794-7). His 
most important, work was entitled Origines, but 
only fragments of it have been preserved. The 
first, book contained the history of the Roman 
kings; the seeond and third treated of the origin 
of the Italian towns, and from these two books 
the whole work derived its_title. The fourth 
book treated of the first Punic war, the fifth 
book of. the second Punic war, and the sixth 
and seventh continued the narrative to the year 
of Cato’s death.—2. M., son of No.1, by his first 
wife Licinia, and thence called Licinianus, was 
distinguished. as a jurist. In the war against 
Perseus, 168, he fought with great bravery un- 
der the consul Ac milius Paulus, whose daugh- 
ter, Aimilia Tertia, he afterward married. He 
died When pretor designatus, about 152.—3s, 
M:, son of No.1, by his second wife Salonia, 
and thence called Salonianus, was’ born 154, 
when his father had completed his. eightieth 
year.—4. M3son of No.-2, consub-118, died in 
. Africa in the same year.—5. C., also son of No. 
2, consul 114, obtained Macedonia as his prov- 
ince, and fought unsuccessfully against the 
Scofdisci. He, was aceused of extortion in 
Macedonia, and was sentenced to pay a fine. 
He afterward went to Tarraco in Spain, and be- 
came a citizen of that town.—6. M., son.of No. 
3, tribunus plebis, died when a candidate for 
the pratorship.—7. L., also son of No. 3, con- 


sul 89, was killed in battle against the Socii.— |- 


8, M., son;of No. 6, by Livia, great-grandson of 

Cato the Censor, and surnamed Usicensts from 

Utica, the place of his death, was born B.C. 95. | 
In éarly childhood he lost both his parents, and 

was ‘brought up in the house, of his mother’s 

brother, M. Livias Drusus, along with his sister 

Porcia and the children of his mother by her 

ce xe 3 

second husband, Q.,Servilius Cepio. In early, 
years: he, discovered a stern and unyielding 

character; he applied himself with great zeal, 
to the study of oratory and philosophy, and be- 

came a devoted adherent of the Stoic school ;. 
and among the profligate nobles of the age he 

soon became ecnspicuous for his rigid morality, 

He served his first campaign as-a volunteer, 
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ed, numerous abuses’ which had crept into the 
administration of the treasury. In 63 he was 
tribune of the plebs, and supported Cicero. in 
‘proposing that. the» Catilinarian conspirators 
should suffer death. Vid. .Cariura. 
becarhe one of the chief leaders of the aristo- 
cratical party, and opposed with the utmost,ve- 
hemence the measures of Cesar, Pompey, and 
| Crassus.) In order to get.rid of him, he was 
sent to Cyprus in 58 with the task of uniting 
the island to the Roman dominions. He return- 
ed in 56, and continued to oppose the triumvirs ; 
but all his efforts were vain, and he was reject- 
ed when he became a candidate for the pretor- 
ship. On the breaking out of the civil war (49), 
he was intrusted, as propretor, with the de- 
fence of Sicily; but, on the landing: of Curio 
_With an overwhelming force, he abandoned. the 
island and joined Pompey in Greece. After 
Pompey’s victory at Dyrrachium, Cato-was left 
in charge.of the camp, and thus was not present 
at the battle of Pharsalia (48). After this-bat- 
tle he set sail for Corcyra, and thence crossed 
over to Africa, where-he joined Metellus Scipio, 
after a terrible march across the desert. .The 
army wished to be led by Cato; but he yielded 
the command to the consular Scipio. In oppo- 
sition to the advice of Cato, Scipio fought with 
Cesar, and was utterly routed at Thapsus (April 
6th, 46). All Africa now, with the excéeption 
of Utica, subrmtted to Cesar. Cato wanted 
the Romans im Utica to stand a siege; but when 
he saw, that they were inclined to submit, ‘he 
resolved to dié rather than fall alive into the 
hands of the conqueror. Accordingly, after 
spending the greater part of the night in perus- 
ing Plato’s Phéedo several times, he stabbed him- 
self below the breast. In falling, he overturned 
an abacus: his friends, hearing the noise, ran 
up, found him bathed in blood, and; while he was 
fainting, dressed his wound. When, however, 
he recovered feeling, he tore open the bandages, 
let Out his entrails, and expired at the age of 
49, Cato, soon became the subject of biography 
and panegyric, Shortly after his death appear- 
ed Cicero?s Cato; which provoked Cesar’s Anti- 
cato. .In-Lucan the charager of Cato is a per- 
sonification of godlike-virtue. In modern times, 
the elosing events of his life have been often 
dramatized ;, and few dramas have gained more 
celebrity than-the Cato of: Addison.—9. M.,.a 
‘son of No. 8, fell at the battle of Philippi, 42. 
Ciro, Vaturivs, a distinguished grammarian 
and poet, lost his property in his youth during 
the usurpatiomof Sulla. He is usually consid- 
ered thé author of an extant poem in one hund- 
ted and eighty-three hexameter verses, entitled 
Dire; edited by Putsch, Jena, 1828. as 
[Catruus (Kazpedc) or Creraus, son, of Minos 
and Creta.] 


Sy 
Carri or Cuarri, whose name is connected 
with the old German word cat or cad, “war,” 
‘one of the most important nations of Germany, 
bounded by the Visurgis (now ,Weser) on the 
east, the Agri Decumates on the south, and the 
Rhine on the west, in the modern Hesse and 
the adjacent countries: They were a branch 
of the Hermiones, and are first mentioned by 
Cesar under the erroneous name. of Suevi. 


72, in the servile war of Spartacus, and after- 


ward, about 67; as tribunus. militum in Mace- Veihee to defeated by Drusus, Germanicus, and 


donia.. In 65 he was questor, when he correct- 


i 


other Rorean generals, they were. hever com- 
- 185 > 


He now ~ 
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pletely subjugated by the Romans; and their | following spring he defeated Lepidus in the bat- 
power was greatly augmented on. the decline of | tle of the Milvian bridge, and forced him t ) take 
the Cherusci. Their capital was Marrium. refuge in Sardinia. He opposed the Gabinian 
(CArvarpa, anoble youth of the Gotones, in | and Manilian laws which conferred _extraordi- 
the time of-Tiberius, who rove Maroboduus nary powers upon Pompey (67 and 66). He 
from the throne of the Marcomanni, and was | was censor With Crassus in 65, and died in 60. 
himself*driven out in turn by the Hermundari’ , CaruricEs, a Ligurian people in Gallia Nar- 
under the command of Vibilits.] ~ ‘| bonensis, near ‘the Cottian Alps : their’ chief 
Catutius, Varerius, a Roman poet, born at | towns were Exuropunum, and Caruric or 
Verona or in its immediate vicinity, B.C. 87. Carorimacus (now Chorges). : 
Cattillus. inherited considerable property from Carus Drcrinus, procurator of Britain in the 


his father, who was the friend of Julius Ce- reign of Nero, was by his extortion one of the - 


sar; but hé squandered a great part of it by in- | chief causes of the revolt of the people under 
dulging freely-in the pleasures of the metropo- | Boadicea, A.D. 62. He fled to Gaul. ~" 
lis. ‘In Otder to better his fortunes, he went to Cauca (now Coca), a town of the Vacesi in 


Bithynia inthe train of the prator Memmius, | Hispania Tarraconensis ; birth-place of the Em. 


but it appears that the speculation was attend- | peror Theodosius I. esi 
ed with little success. It was probably during [Caucatus (Katcadoc), of Chios, a thetori- 
this expédition that his brother died in the | cian, brother of the historian Theopompus, 
Troad—a loss which he deplores in ‘the affect- | wrote a eulogium on Hercules, which no longer 
ing elegy to Hortalus. On his teturn he con- exists. ] : i) 
tinued to reside at Rome or at his country-seats |. CavcXstm Pvt. Vid. Caucasus. 
on the promontory of Sirmio and at Tibur. He Cavucisus, Cavcastt Montes (6 Katxacoc, 76 
probably died-about B.C.47. .The extant works | Kavxécvov dpoc, Ta Kavxdova don: now Cauca- 
of Gatullus consist of one hundred and sixteen sus). “1. A great chain’ of mountains in Asia, 
poenis, on a variety of topics, and composed in extending west-northwest and east-southeast 
different styles and metres, Some are lyrical, | from the eastern shore of the Pontus Euxinus 
others elegies, and others epigrams ; while the (now Black Sea) to the western shore of the 
Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, in four hundred Caspian. Its length is about seven hundred 
and nine hexameter lines, is ar heroic poem. | miles ; its greatest breadth one hundred and 
Some of his poem$ are translations or imitations | twenty, its least sixty or seventy. Its greatest 
from the Greek, as, for instance, his‘ Dé Coma height exceeds that of the Alps, its’ loftiest 
Berenices, which was taken from Callimachus. | summit (now Mount Elbrooz, nearly in 43° north 
In consequence of the intimate acquaintance |,latitude and 43° east longitude) being sixteen 
which Catullus displays with Greek literature | thousand eight hundred feet above the sea, and 
and mythology, he ‘was ‘called: doctus by Tibul- | to the east of this are several other summits 
lus, Ovid, and others: Catullus adorfied all he | above the line of perpetual snow, which, in the 
touched; and his shorter poems are character- | Caucasus, is from ten to eleven thousand feet 
ized by original invention anid felicity of expres- | above the sea. The western part of the chain 
sion.— Hditions : By Volpi, Patav., 1710; by | is much lower, no summit west of Mount El- 
Doering, Altona; 1834, 2d ed.; and by Lach- | brooz rising above the snow line. At both ex- 
mann, Berol., 1829. °- Sits ‘ tremities the chain sinks down to low hills. 
Cartius, Lurativs. “1. C., consul BC. ‘242, | There are two chief passes over the chain, both 
defeated as. praconsul in the. follawing-year the | of which were known to the ancients: the one, 
Carthaginian’ fleet off the Egates. Insule, and between its eastern extremity and the Caspian, 
thus brought. the‘first Punic war to.a close, 241; | near Derbent, was called Albanie and some- 
—2. Q.,,¢onsul 102 with C..Marius IV., and. as | times Caspra Pyiz ; the: other, nearly in the 
proconsul next year gained along with Marius | centre of the range, was called Caucasia Pyle 
a decisive victory over the Cimbri near Verce]-| (now Pass: of Dariel). In-ancient times, as is 
le (now Vercelli), in-the north of Italy., Catu-| still the case, the-Caucasus Was inhabited by a 
lus elaimed the entire honor of this victory, and | great vaviety of tribes, speaking different lan- 


asserted that Marius did not meet with the ene- | guages (Strabo Says, at least seventy), but all 


ty till the day was decided; but at Rome the belonging to that family of the human race - 


whole merit ‘was given to Marius. Catulus be- | which has peopled Europe and Western Asia, 
longed.to the aristo¢ratical party ; he espoused |.and which has obtained the name of Caucasian 
the cause of Sulla; was included by Marius in | from the fact that in no other part of the worid 
the proscription of 87; and as escape .was im- } are such perfect examples of it found'as among 
possible, put an énd’ to his life by the vapors | the mountaineers of the Caucasus. That the 
ofa charcoal fire. Catulus was’ well acquaint- | Greeks had some vague knowledge of the Cat- 
ed with Greek literature, and famed for the | casus in very early times, is proved by: the 
grace and purity with which he spoke and wrote | myths: respecting Prometheus’ and the Argo- 
his own language. He was the author of sev- nauts, from which it seems that thé Caucasus 
eral orations, of an historical work on his own Was‘ regarded as at the extremity of the earth 
consulship and the Cimbric war, andof poems; | on the border of the River Oceanus. The ac. 
but all these have perished with the exception countswhich Herodotus, gives is good as far as 
of two epigrams.—3. Q., son of No. 2, a-distin: | it goes (1., 203); but it was not till the march 
guished leader of the ‘aristocracy, also won the | of Pompey, in the Mithradatic War, extended 
respect and confidence of the people by his up- | to the banks of the Cyrus and Araxes, and it¢ 
right characterand-conduct. . Being consul with | tlie foot of the great chain, that means were ob. 
M. Lepidus in 78, he resisted the efforts of his | tained for that accurate description of the Cau. 
colleague fpiabrogate the acts of Sulla, and the ( casus ‘which Strabo gives in his eleventh book. 
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The country about the east part of the Cauca- 
Sus. was called Aupania: the rest of'the chain 
divided Iperia‘and Cotcurs, on thé south, from 
Sarmatis Astatica on the notth.—2. When the 
soldiers ofAlexander advanced ‘to that great 
range of mountains which formed the northern 
boundary of Ariana, the Paropamisus, they sup- 
posed that they had reached the great Cauca- 
sian chain at the extremity of the world’ men- 
tioned by the. early poets, and they applied to 
it the name of Caucasus; afterward, for the 
sake of distinction, it was called Caucasus In- 
dicus. Vid..Paropamisus. 

Caucr:.) Vid. Crauct. 

Caucones (Kavxwvec), the name of communi- 
ties both in Greece and Asia, but whether of 
the same or different tribes can not be determ- 
ined with certainty. The Caucones in the 
northwest of Greece, in Elis andAéhaia, were 
supposed by the ancient geographers ‘to be an 
Arcadian people. The Caucones in the north- 
west of Asia Minor are mentioned by Homer 
as allies of the Trojans, and are placed in Bi- 
thynia and Paphlagonia .by the geographers, 
who regarded them as Pelasgians, though some 
thought them Scythians. 

Caupium (Caudinus), a town in Samnium, on 
the road from Capua to Beneventum. In the 
neighborhood were the celebrated Furcura 
Caupina, or Caudine Forks, narrow passes in 
the mountains, where the Roman army surren- 
dered to the Samnites} and was sent under the 
yoke, B.C. 321: itis now called the Valley of 
Arpaia. 

CauLon or CauLonia ee : now Cas- 
tel Vetere), a town in Bruttium, northeast of 
Loeri, originally called Aulon or Aulonia; found- 
ed by the inhabitants of Croton or by the Ache- 


ans ; destroyed by Dionysius the elder, who re-: 


moved its inhabitants to Syracuse, and gave its 
territory to Locri; afterward rebuilt, but again 
destroyed in the: war with Pyrrhus ; rebuilt_a 
third time, and destroyed a third time in the 
second Punic war. It was celebrated for its 
worship ofthe Deiphian Apollo. Its name is 
preserved in the hill Caulone, in the neighbor- 
hood of Castel Vetere. : 

Caunus. ~ Vids Byauts. f 

Caunus (7 Kadvoc: Katwoc : now Kaigues), 
one of the chief cities. of Caria, on its southern 
eoast, a little east of the mouth of the Calbis,'in 
a very fertile but/ unhealthy situation. 
a citadel called Imbros, an inclosed' harbor for 
ships ef war, and safe roads for merchant ves- 


sels. It was founded by the Cretans. Its dried | 


figs (Caunee ficus) were highly celebrated. The 

painter Protogenes. was born here. 

) {Caura (now. Coria), a town’ of Hispania 

Betica, between‘the Betis and Anas.] 

.. Cavrus; the Argestes (Apyéornc) of the 

Greeks, the northwestern wind, is in Italy a 

stormy wind.” «| +. Miia. 
Gavires Gr -r,.a peopleiin Gallia Narbonen- 

sis, east ofthe Rhone, between the Druentia 

and the Isara. “i er 


? 


Cavarinus, a Senonian, whom Cesar made, 


king of his people, was expelled by his subjects 
and cumpelled to fly to Cesar, B.C. 54. 


Cavsrrus (Katorpoc, Ion. Kaiorpwc: now 


Kara Sy, i. e., the Black River, or Kuchuk- Mein: 
der, i e., Little. Weander), a celebrated river of 


It had | 
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‘Lydia and Ionja, rising in'the Cilbiani Mountains 
(the eastern part.of Tmolus), and flowing be- 
tween the ranges of Tmolus and Messogis into 
the’ Agean, a little northwest of Ephesus. . To 
this ‘day it ‘abounds in swans, as it did in Ho- 
mer’s time. ‘ The valley of the Caystrus is call- 
ed by Homer “ the Asian meadow,” and is prob- 
ably the district’to which the name of Asia was 
first applied. There was an’inland town of the 
same name on its southern bank. 

[Cea. Vid. Cxos.] mi a 
. ‘Cesenna Mons or Gepenna (70 Kéuuevoy dpoc: 
now Cevennes), mountains in the south of Gaul, 
two thousand stadia in length, extending north 
as far as Lugdunum, and separating the Arverni 
| from the Helvii : Cassar found them in.the win- 
ter covered with snow six feet deep. 

Cazes (Ké6y¢), of Thebes, a disciple and friend 
of Socrates, was present’ at the death of his 
teacher. He wrote three philosophical works, 
one of which, entitled Iévaé or Prcture, [eom- 
monly cited by its Latin title, Cebetis Tabula, 
i. e., Picta], is ‘extant. This works an alle- 
gorical picture of human life, which is explained 
by an old man to a circle of youths. The drift 
of the book is to show that only the develop- 
ment of our mind and ‘the possession of real 
virtue can make us happy. Few works: have 
enjoyed a greater popularity. Of the.numerous 
editions, the best-are by Schweighauser, Argent., 
1806, and by Coraes in his edition of Epictetus, 
Paris; 1826. : ari 
_ [Cesren (Ke6pqv), a river of the Troad, said 
to have‘been so called from Cebren, father of 
Asterope. Vid. Cuprenu.] 

Cupreine (Ke6pyv7 : Kebpjvioc and Kebpnviete), 
a city in the Troad, on’ Mount Ida,.which fell 
into decay when.Antigonus transplanted its ‘n- 
habitants to Alexandrea Troas. A little river, 
which flowed past it, was called Cebren (Ke- 
6pqv), and the surrounding district Cebrenia (Ke- 
bpnvia). ig 


| 


wih 


[Cusriones (Ke6pi6vyc), a son of Priam by a 
female slave ; charioteer-of Hector, and slain 
by Patiroclus.]/-."% > *g3n8 V, . 

‘Cecropia. Vid. ATHENA, p. 122, a. 

Crcrops (Kéxpow), a hero of the Pelasgic race, 
said to have been the first king of Attica. He 
was married to Agraulos, daughter of Actezus, 
by whom he had_a ‘son, Erysichthon, who suc- 
ceeded him as king of Athens, and three daugh- 
ters, Agratlos, Herse, and Pandrosos. In his 
| reign Neptune (Poseidon) and Minerva (Athena) 
contended for the pdssession of Attica, but Ce- 
crops decided in favor of the goddess. Vid. 
Atimna. . Cecrops is said to, have founded 
Athens, the citadel of which was called Cecro- 
pia after him, to have divided Attica into twelve 
communities, and to have introduced the first 
elements of Civilized life ; he instituted mar- 
riage, abolished bloody sacrifices, and taught 
his subjects how to worship the gods. He is 
sometimes called dupug¢ or geminus, an. epithet 
which some explain by his having instituted 
marriage, while others suppose it to have refer- 
ence to the legends, in which the upper part of 
his body was represented as that of a man, and 
thé lower part as that of a serpent. ‘The later 
G¥eek writers describe Cecrops as a native of 
Sais in’ Egypt, who led a colony of Egyptians 
into Attica, and thus introduced from Egypt the 
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arts of civilized life ; but.this account is reject- 
ed by some of the ancients themselves, and by 
the ablest modern critics. : , 7a 

CroryeHatia (Kexpydédeca),a small island in 
the Saronic Gulf, between AJgina and Epidau- 
TUS. ahs ‘ [2 ¥ : { 

Crprex (Kedpéat or -etai, Kedpedrne or -aioc), 
a town of Caria, on the Ceramic Gulf. 

Cupranvs, Groretus, a Byzantine writer, of 
whose life nothing is. known, the author of an, 
historical work, which begins with the creation 
of the world, and goes downto A.D. 1057. The 
last edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39. 

{Crvrivon (Kedddwv),:a tributary of the Al- 
pheus in Hlis.] 

[CeLépon. .1. An Egyptian, slain at the nup- 
tials of Perseus.—2. One of the Lapithe, slain 
at the nuptials of Pirithous.] : 

CeLanm (Kedawat, Kedawirne), the greatest 
city of southern Phrygia, before the rise of its 
neighbor, Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to insig- 
nificance. It lay at the sources of the rivers 
Meander and Marsyas.* In the midst of it was 
a citadel built by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, 
at the foot of, which, in the Agora of the city, 
the Marsyas took its rise, and near the river's 
source was a grotto celebrated by tradition as 
the scene of the Fue pent of: Marsyas by 
Apollo. Outside of the-city was a royal palace, 
with pleasure gardens and a great park (mapa- 
devooc) full of game, which was generally the 
residence of a satrap, ‘The Meander took its 
rise in the very palace, and flowed through the 
park and the city, below which it-received the 
Marsyas. 

Crramno (Kedacvo). 1. A Pleiad, daughter 
of Atlas and Pleione, beloved by Neptune (Posei- 
don).—2. One of the Harpies. Vid. Harpyim. 

Crxiis (now Cully), an important town in the 
southeastern part of Noricum, and.a Roman 
colony with the surname Claudia, was in the 
Middle Ages the capital of a Slavonic state-call- 
ed Zellia ; hence the modern namé of the town, 
which possesses: Roman.remains. — , 

Cétenparis (KeAévdepic : now-Khelindreh), a 
sea-port town of Cilicia, said to have been found- 
ed by Sandarus the Syrian, and afterward col- 
onized by the Samians. 


{Crtenna, a town of Campania, mentioned | 


by Virgil (4in.,. vii., 739), but nowhere else. ] 


Cunr, together with Severus, the architect. 


of Nero’s immense palace, the golden house. 
He/and Severus began digging a canal from the 
Lake Avernus to the mouth of the Tiber. .” 
Carr, P. Eenativs: . Vid. Barsa. 
CxrLerrum (now Kastoria), a town in Mace- 
donia, on a~peninsula of the Lacus Castoris; 
probably the same town afterward called D1o- 
CLETIANOPOLIS. . j* L- 
Crxeus (Kededc), king of Eleusis, husband of 


Metanira, and father of Demophon and Triptole- 


mus. He réceived.Ceres (Demeter).with hos- 
pitality at Eleusis when she was wandering in 


search of her daughter. The goddess, in re-, 
turn, wished to, make his son Demophon, im-. 


‘mortal, and placed him in the fire in order to 
destroy his mortal parts ; but Metanira scream- 
ed aloud at the sight, and Demophon was de- 
stroyed by the flames. Ceres (Demeter) then 
‘bestowed great favors upon Triptolemus. Vid. 
TriproLemus. 
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Celeus is described as the first. 
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priest and his daughters as the first priestesses 
of Ceres (Demstes at Eleusis. ~_ 
Crxsa (now Velilla, ruins near Xélsa), a tewn 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the Iberus, with 
a stone bridge over this river, and a Roman col- 
ony with the name Victrix Julia Celsa, © .° * 
Crtsus. 1. One of the thirty tyrants, usurped 
the purple in Africa, and was slaih on the sev- 
enth day of his reign, A.D. 265.—2. An Epicu- 
rean philosopher, lived in the time of the-Anto- 
nines, and was a friend of Lucian. He is sup- 
posed to be the same as the Celsus who wrote 
the work-against Christianity called Adyog aA=» 
nOnc, which acquired so much notoriety from the 
answer written to it by Origen. Vid. Or1epnus. 
—3. A. Cornexius Crxsus, probably lived under 
the reigns of Augustus and Therus He wrote 
several works, of which only one remains en- 
tire, his treatise De Medicina, ‘On Medicine,” 
in eight books. The first two books are princi- 
pally occupied by the consideration of diet, and 
the general principles of therapeutics and pathol- 
ogy; the remaining books are devoted to the 
consideration of particular diseases and their 
treatment ; the third and fourth to internal dis- 
eases ; the fifth and sixth to external diseases, 
and to pharmaceutical preparations; and the 
last two to those diseases which, more particu- 
larly belong to surgery. The work has"been 
much valued from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day.—Editions : By Milligan, Edinb., 1826 3 
by Ritter and Albers, Colon. ad. Rhen., 1835.— 
4. Juuivs Crusis, a scholar at Constantinople 
in the seventh century after Christ, made a re- 
cension of the text of Cesar’s Commentaries. 
Many modern writers have attributed to° him 
the life of Cesar, which was, in reality, written 
by Petrarch.—-5. P. Juvenrius Cerusus, two Ro- 
man jurists, father and son, both of whom are 
cited in the Digest. »Very little is known of the 
elder Celsus. The younger Celsus, who was 
the more celebrated, lived under Nerva and 
Trajan, by whom he was highly favored. He 
wrote Digesta in thirty-nine books, Epistole, 
Questiones, and Institutiones in seven -books.— 
6. P. Marius Crnsus,an able general, first of 
Galba and afterward of.Otho. After the defeat 
of Otho’s army at the battle of Bedriacum, Cel- 
Sus was pardoned by Vitellius, and was allowed 
by him to enter on the consulship in July (A.D, 
Cettm, a powerful race, which occupied a 
great part of Western Europe. The Greek.and 


| Roman writers call them by three names, which 


are probably only variations of one name, nharme- 
ly, Cetta (KeAraé, Kedroi), Garata (Padérat) 
and Gauur (DéAAov). Their name was orig- 
inally given to all the people of Northern and 
Western Europe who were not-Iberians, and it 
Was not till the time of Cesar that the Romans 
made any distinction between the Celts and the 
Germans : the name of Celts then began to be 
confined to the people between the Pyrenees 
andthe Rhine. The Celts belonged to the great 
Indo-Germanic race, as their: language proves. 
Like the other Indo-Germanie races, they,carne 
fromthe East, and, at a period long antecedent 
to all historical records, settled in the west of 
Europe. . The most powerful part of the nation 
appears to.have taken up their abode ‘in the cen 


‘re of the country called after them Gauuta, be 
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tween the Garumna in. the south and the Se- 
quana and Matrona in the north. ‘From this 
‘country they spread over various parts of Eu- 
rope, and they appear in early times as a migra- 
tory race, ready to abandon their homes, and 


settle im any district which their swords could | 


win. Besides the Celts inGallia, there were 
eight other different settlements of the nation, 
which may be distinguished by the following 
‘names; 1. Iberian Celts, who crossed the Pyr- 
‘enees and settled in Spain. Vid. Centiseri.— 
2. British Celts, the most ancient inhabitants of 
Britain. Vid. Brirannta.—3. Belgic Celts, the 
earliest inhabitants of Gallia Belgica, at a later 
fine much mingled with Germans.—4. Italian 
Celts, who crossed the Alps at different periods, 
and eventually occupied the greater part of the 
North of Italy, which was called after them 
Gaxura Crsaupina.—S. Celts in Alps and on 
the Danube, namely, the Helveti hini, Osi, 
Vindelici, Reti, Norici, and C 
Celts, who, under the name 
on Mount Scordus.—7. Maced 
cian Celts, who had remained behind in Mace- 
donia when the Celts invaded Greece, and who 
are rarely mentioned.—8. Asiatic Celts, the To- 
listoboii, Trocmi, and Tectosages, who founded 
the kingdom of Gatatra. Some ancient writ- 
ers divided the Celts into two great races, one 
consisting of the Celts in the south and centre 
of Gaul, in Spain, and in the north of Italy, who 
were the proper Celts, and the other consisting 
of the Celtic tribes on thé shores of the ocean 
and-in the east as far as Scythia, who were 
called Gauls: to the latter race the Cimbri be- 
longed; and they are considered by some to be 
identical with the Cimmerii of the Greeks. 
This-two-fold division of the Celts appears to 
correspond to the two races into which the Celts 
are at present divided in Great Britain, namely, 
the Gael and the Kymry, who differin language 
andicustoms, the Gael being the inhabitants of 
Treland and the north of Scotland, and: the 
Kymry of Wales: The Celts are described by 
the ancient writers as men of large stature, of 
fair-complexion, and with flaxen or red hair. 
They were brave and warlike, impatient of con- 
trol, and prone to change. “They fought with 
long swords ; their first-charge in battle’-was 
the most formidable, but if firmly resisted they 
usually gave way. They were long the terror 
of the Romans: once they took Rome, and laid 
it in ashes (B.C. 390), Por details respecting 
their later history and political organization, 
vid."GaLuia. pint HAF 4 poi ) 
Crurtipérr (KeAtr6qpec), a powerful people in 
Spain; consisting of Celts, who crossed the Pyr- 
enees at an early period, and became mingled 
with the Iberians, the original inhabitants of the 
country. ‘Fhey dwelt chiefly in the central part 
of Spain, in’the*highlands which separate the 


Lae 


Iberus from the rivers which flow toward the | 


west, and‘ in which the Tagus and the Durius 
rise. They were divided into various tribes; the 
Arrvacm, Brrones, and Prtenpones, which 
were the three most important, the Lusones, 
Berit, Dirrant, &c, Their chief towhs were 
Secosriga, Numantra, Brxsizis, &c. Their 
country, ealled Crnrieria, WaS mountainous 
and unproductive. They,were a brave and war- 
like people, and proved formidable enemies to 
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the Romans. They submitted to Scipio Africa- 


nus in the second Punic-war, but the oppres- 
sions of the Roman governors led them to rebel, 
and for many years.they successfully defied the 
power of Rome. They were reduced +o: sub= 
mission on the capture of Numantia by.Scipio 
Africanus the younger: (B.C. 134), but they 
again took up arms under Sertorius, and it was 
not till his death (72) that’ they began te adopt 
the Roman customs and language. \ 

Cexricr. 1. A Celtic people in Lusitania, be- 
tween the Tagus and Anas.—2. A Celtic people’ 
in Gallecia, near the promontory Nerium, which 
was called Celticum after them (now Cape Fin- 
asterre). : , eri, ’ 

Crnamum (Kyvaiov axpov: now Kanaia or Li- 
tar), the northwestern promontory of Hubcea, 
opposite Thermopyle, with a temple of Jupiter 
(Zeus) Ceneus. en 

Crncurim (Keyypéar). 1. (Now Kenkrt}, the 
eastern harbor of Corinth, on the Saronie Gulf, 
important for the trade and commerce with the 
East.—2. A town in Argolis, south of Argos, on 
the road to Tegea. 

[Crncurfus (Kéyypzoc), a river of Ionia, flow- 
ing throug the territory. of Ephesus. } 

CENomAMI, a powerful Gallic people, original- 
ly a branch of the AureRcr;erossed the Alps at 
an early period, and settled in the north of Italy 
in the country of Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, 
and extended north as far as the confines of 
Retia. They were at constant feud with the 
neighboring tribes of the Insubres, Boii, &c., and 
hence usually aSsisted the Romans in their wars 
with these people. 

Censorinus. “1. One of the thirty tyrants, 
assumed. the purple at Bologna A.D. 270, but 
was shortly afterward put to death by his own 
soldiers.—2. Author of atreatise entitled de Die 
Natali, which treats ofthe generation. of man, 
of his natal hour, of the influence.of the stars 
and genii upon his career, and discusses the 
‘various methods employed forthe division and 
calculation of time. The book is dedicated, to 
Q: Cerellius, and was composed A.D. 238. A 
fragment de Metris and lost tracts de Accentibus 
and de Geometria are ascribed to this Censori- 
nus.— Editions: By Havercamp, Lug. Bat., 
1743 ; by Gruber, Noremb., 1805: : 

Cunsorinus, Marcius, 1. C., son of C. Mar- 
cius Rutilus, first plebeian dictator (B.C. 356), 
was originally called, Rutilus, and was the first 
member of the family who had the surname 
Censorinus. “He was: consul in B.C. 310, and 
conducted the war in Samnium. He was censor 
294, and.a second time 265, the: only instance in 
which a person held the office of censor twice. ° 
—2: L., consul 149, the first year of the third 
Punic war, conducted the war against Carthage 
with his colleague M’. Manilius.—3. C., one of 
the leaders of the Marian party, fought against 
Sulla in the battle near the Colline gate, was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Sulla’s order. 
Censorinus was one of the orators.of his time, 
and versed in Greek literature.—4. L., a parti- 
san of M. Antony, pretor 43,/and consul 39.— 
5. C., consul B.C..8, died in Asia A.D. 2, while 
in attendance upon C. Cesar, the grandson of: 
Augustus. 43 ‘ ‘ 

’ Centatri (Kévravpor), that is, the Bull-killers, 
were an ancient race, inhabiting Mount Pelion 
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in Thessaly. They led a wild and savage life, 
and are hence called gqpec or YApec in Homer. 
In jater accounts they were représented as half 
horses and half mem Their origin is variously 
related. According tothe most ancient account, 
Centaurus, the offspring of Ixion and:a cloud, 
begot the Hippocentaurs by mixing with Mag- 
hesian mares. From most accounts it would 
appear that the Centaurs. and Hippocentaurs 
were originally regarded as two distinct classes 
of beings, although the name of Centaurs is ap- 
plied to both by ancient as well as.modern wri- 
ters. The Centaurs are particularly celebrated 
in ancient story for their fight with the Lapithe, 
which arose at the marriage-feast of Pirithous. 
This fight is sometimes placed in connection 
with a combat of Hercules with the Centaurs. 
It ended. by the Centaurs being expelled from 
their country, and taking refuge on Mount Pin- 
dus, on the frontiers of’ Epirus. . Chiron is the 
most celebrated among the Centaurs. Vid. 
Cutron. We know that hunting the bull on 
horseback was a national custom in Thessaly, 
and that the Thessalians were célebrated riders. 
Hence may have arisen the fable that the Cen- 
taurs were half men and half. horses, just as the 
Americans, when they first saw a Spaniard on 
horseback, believed horse and man to be one 
being. The Centaurs were frequently repre- 
sented in ancient works of art, and generally as 
men from the head to the loins, while the re- 
mainder of the body is that of a horse with its 
four feet and tail. 

[Centimani (‘Exar6yyerpec), “the hundred- 
handed,” the three giants Cottus, ANgeon or 
Briareus, and Gyges, sons of Celus (Uranus) 
and Terra(Ge). They had a hundred hands and 
fifty heads, and were of extraordinary strength 
and terrible’ size. . They helped Jupiter (Zeus) 
conquer the Titans, and had to guard the latter 
when cast, fettered; into Tartarus.]. whe 

Centrites (Kevtpirne : now Bedlis), a small 
river of Armenia, which it divided from the land 
of the Carduchi, north of Assyria. . It rises in 
the mountains south of the Arsissa Palus (now 
Lake Van), and flows into the Tigris. « . 

(CuntroNes (Kéytpwvec), an Alpine nation in 
Gallia Narbonensis, through whose country ran 
the public ‘route from Italy to Lugdunum in 
Gallia} 


CrnttmAtus, Funvivs. 1, Cn.,, lezate ‘of the 


dictator M. Valerius Corvus B.C. 301 ; consul 


298, when he gained a victory over the Sam- 


nites ;, and propretor 295, when he defeated the: 


-Etruseans. —2- Cn., consul 229, defeated the 
Illyrians- subject to the queén Teuta.—3, Cn., 
curule edile 214; pra&tor 213, with Suessula 
as ‘his province; and consul 211; in the next 
year he was defeated by Hannibal near Her- 
donia in Apulia, and was killed in the battle.— 
4. M., preetor urbanus 192, superintended the 
preparations for the war against Antiochus the 
Great. , rTeREy i yey ur hee 

Centum Critum@ (now Civita Vecchia), a sea- 
port town in Etruria, first became a place of im- 
portance under Trajan, who: built a villa here 
and constructed-an excellent harbor. It was 
destroyed by the Saracens in the ninth-century, 
but was rebuilt on its ancient site, and was 
hence called. Civita Vecchia. , 

CenTirirm (rd Kevrépira, 
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ait Kevrotpurac: 


CEPHALUS. 
Kevropenivog, in Thue. of Kevropirec, Centuripi- 


culi in Sicily, at the foot of Mount A%tna, on the 
road from Catana to Panormus, and not far from 
| the River Symethus; in its neighborhood a 
great quantity of corn was grown, and it became 
under the Romans one of the most flourishing 


cities in the island. , 3 


Cros, also Cra or Cta (Kéwe, Ton. Kéoc : Ketos, 


4&gean Sea, one of the Cyclades, between the 
Attic promontory Sunium and the island Cyth- 
nus, celebrated for its fertile soil and its genial 
climate. It was inhabited by Ionians, and orig- 
inally contained four towns, Iilis, Carthza, Co- 
ressus, and Peeéessa; but the two latter perish- 
ed by an earthquake. ‘ | 
of Iulis in Ceos, whence we read of the Ceé 

ent or., Carm., ii., 1, 38.) . : 


CrpuaLienis (Kedadanvia, Kegadnvia: Ke- 
pardgjy, pl. Kedarrgpvec : now Cephalonia), called 
by Homer Same (Séun) or Samos (2dpoc), the 
largest island in the Ionian Sea, separated from 
Ithaca on the east by a narrow channel, con- 
tains 348 square miles. It is said to have been 
‘originally inhabited by Taphians, and to have 
derived its name from the mythical Crpuauus. 
Even in Homer its inhabitants are called Ce- 
phallenes, and are the subjects of Ulysses ; but 
the name Cephallenia first occurs in Herodotus. 
The island is very mountainous (qaitaroéoon) ; 
and the highest mountain, called Enos, on 
which stood a temple of Jupiter (Zeus), rises 
more than four thousand feet above the sea. 
Cephallenia was a tetrapolis, containing the four 
‘towns Same, Patx, Cranu,/and Proni. It 
never attained political importance. In the Per- 
sian wars-the inhabitants of Pale are alone men- 


surrendered to the Athenians. Same ventured 
to oppose the Romans, but was taken by M. Ful- 
vius B.C. 189. In modern. times the island was 
for a long while in possession of the’ Venetians, 
but is now one of-the seven Ionian islands un- 
der the protection of Great Britain. : 
Cernirapium (Kédadoidiov : Cephaledita 
nus: now Cefali or Cephalu), atownon the north- 
ern coast of Sicily, in the territory of Himera. 
Crrnitus (Kégadoc).. 1. Son’ of Mercury 
(Hermes) and Herse, was eatried off by Aurora 
(Eos), who became by him the mother of Titho- 
-nus in Syria.—2. Son ‘of 
and husband of Procris or ‘Procne, daughter of 
Erechtheus, whom he tenderly loved. . He was 
beloved by Aurora (Eos), but, as he rejected her 
advances from love to his wife, she advised him 
to try the fidelity of Procris, The goddess then 
metamorphosed him into a stranger, and ‘sent 
him with rich presents to his house. > Procris 
was tempted by the’ brilliant presents to yield 
to the stranger, who then discovered himself to 
be her husband, whereupon ‘she fled in shame 
to Crete. Diana (Artemis) made her a present 
of a dog and a spear, which were never to miss 
their object, and then sent her back to: Cepha- 
lus in the disguise of ayouth. In order to ob- 
tain this dog and spear, Cephalus promised to 
love the youth, who then made herself known 


Ton. Kyioc, Céus: now Zea), an island in the 


Simonides was a native 


tioned.. In the Peloponnesian war Cephallenia. 


Deion and Dioniede, 


hus’: now Centorit), an ancient town of the Si-- 


, an Attic demus, on 4 ps 
Hrasinus, belonging to t : 


a7 ye 
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to him as his wife Procris. This led to a rec-. 
onciliation between them. Procris, however, 
still feared the love of Aurora (Hos),.and there- 
fore jealously watched Cephalus when he went 


out hunting, but on one oéeasion he killed her | + 


by accident with the never-erring spear. A 
somewhat different version of the same story 
1s given by Ovid.  (Met., vii., 685, seq.) Sub- 
sequently Cephalus fought with Amphitryon 
against the Peleboans, upon the conquest of 
whom he was rewarded the island which 
he called after his own name Cephallenia.—3. 
A Syracusan, and father of the orator Lysias, 
came to Athens at the invitation of Pericles. 


his death. 
obule, a 


on against Hercules. 

i or Cz A (Kngucia more cotrect 
than Kygiccta: Kygioteve : now Kivisia), one 
of the twelve Cecropian towns of Attica, and 
afterward a demus belonging to the tribe Erech- 
theis, northeast of Athens, on the western slope 
of Mount Pentelicus. e 

Crpuisoporus (Kydicédwpoc). 1. An Athe- 
nian comic poet of the old comedy, flourished 
B.C. 402: [A few fragments of his comedies 

‘are given by Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grec., vol. 
1., p. 484-6.]—2. An Athenian orator, a disci- 
‘ple of Isocrates, wrote an apology for Isocrates 
against Aristotle, entitled ai mpo¢g ’ApsototéAn 
avrtypagal. a 

CrpuisopoTvs (Kydtoddotoc): 1. 'An Atheni- 
an general and ‘orator, is mentioned on various 
occasions from B.C. 371 to 355.—2. An Athe- 
nian sculptor, whose sister was the first wife 
of Fhocion, flourished 372. He belonged to that 
younger school of Attic artists who had aban- 
doned the stern and majestic beauty of Phidias, 
and adopted a’more~ animated and graceful 
style.—-3. An Athenian sculptor, usually ealled 
the Younger, a.son of the great Praxiteles, 
flourished 300. +? 

CurutsoPHon (Kydicodor), a friend of Eurip- 
ides, is said not only to have been the chief. 
actor in his dramas, but,also to have aided him 
with his advice in the composition of them. 

Crpuisus or Crrntssus (Kydsa6c, Kydicodc). 
1. (Now Mavronero), the chief river in Phocis 
and Beotia, rises near Lilea “in Phocis, flows 
through a fertile valley in Phocis and Beeotia, 
and falls into the Lake Copais, which is hence 
called Cephisis in the Hliad (v., 709). Vid: Co- 
pars.—2. The largest river in Attica, rises in 
‘the western slope of Mount Pentelicus, and 
flows past Athens on the west into the Saronic 
Gulf nearPhalerum.—-[3. Another river’ of At- 
tica, in the territory of Eleusis, called, for dis- 
‘tinetion’ sake, C. Eleusinius.)—4. There was 
also a river of this name in Argolis, Salamis, 
Sicyonia, and Scyros. . 

[@urr. (Kfrot, i. e., the Gardens), a city of 
Asiatic Sarmatia, on the island formed by an 
arm of the River Anticites and the Meotis (now 
the island Taman): it was a settlement of the 


? 
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Milesians, and probably’ called Kjrox from its 
pleasant situation.] | 
_ Cer (K7p), the personified necessity of death 
(Kip or Kipec Yavaro.o).. The Kipec are de- 
‘scribed by Homer as formidable, dark, and hate- 
ful, Deed they- carry off men to the joyless 
house of : 
the daughters of Nyx (Night) and sisters of the 
Meere, and punish men for their crimes. 
Cirimus (7 Képauocg: now Keramo), a Dorian 
sea-port town on the northern side of the Cnid- 
ian Chersonesus, on the coast of Caria, from 


which the Ceramic Gulf (6 Kepapesd¢ xodmoc: - 


now Gulf of Kos, or Golfo di Stanco) took its 
name. Vid. Cantal. 4 ADE Des 
Crrisus (Kepacot¢: Kepadotyrioc [ruins near 
Skefié; the modern Kheresoun is the ancient 
Pharnacia, q.¥.}: a flourishing colony of Sinope, 


| on the coast of Pontus, at the mouth of a river of 


the sarne name; chiefly celebrated as the place 


«from which Europe obtained both the cherry 


and its name. Lucullus‘is said to have brought 
back plants of the cherry with him to Rome, 
but this refers probably only to some particular 


sorts, as the Romans seem to have had the tree _ 


much earlier. Cerasus fell into decay after the 
foundation of Pharnacia. : 

Crrita (rd Képara), the Horns, a mountain 
on the frontiers of Attica and, Megaris. 

Crraunit Montes (Kepqivia pn: now Khim- 
ara), a range of mountains extending from the 
frontier of Illyricum along the coast of Epirus, 
derived their name from the frequent thunder- 
storms which occurred among them (kepavvéc). 
These mountains made the coast of Epirus 
dangerous to ships. They were also called Acro- 
ceraunia, though this name was properly ap- 
plied to the promontory separating the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas. The ‘inhabitants of these 
mountains were called Cerawniz... 

Crrzirus: (Kép6époc), the dog that guarded 
the entrance of Hades, is mentioned as early as 


the Homeric poems, but simply as “the dog,” 


and without the name of Cerberus. (J1., viii., 
368; Od., xis 623.) “Hesiod calls him a’son of 
Typhaon and Echidna, and represents him with 
fifty heads. Later writers describe-him as a 
ténster with only three heads, with the tail of 
a serpent, and with serpents round his’ neck. 
Some -poets, again, call him many-headed or 
hundred-headed. The den of Cerberus is usu- 
ally placed on the further side of the Styx, at 
the spot where Charon landed the shades of the 
departed. ; } 
CercGasorumM, OF--us, Or -EstRA (Kepxdowpoc 
moawc, Herod.; Kepxéoovpa; Strab. snow Ll-Ar- 
kas), a city’of Lower Egypt, on the western bank 
of the Nile, at the point where the river divided 
into its three principal, branches, the eastern 
or Pelusiac, the; western or Canopic, and the 
northern between them. Rife 
Crrotra or -m (Kepxéras, probably the Ci- 
cassians), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, beyond 
the Cimmerian, Bosporus, on the eastern coast 
of the Palus Mzotis (now Sea of Azov). .: ~ 
-Crrcerivs,’a mountain in Thessaly, part of 
the range of Pindus. » Siok 
-. [Curctpas (Keprzddc),a poet, philosopher, and 
legislator for his native city, Megalopolis. He 
was a disciple of Diogenes, whose death he re- 
corded in some Meliambic lines. ‘e appears to 
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tades. According to Hesiod, they are 
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_be the same person as'Cercidas the Arcadian, 
whe is mentioned by Demosthenes among those 
Greeks who, by their cowardice and corruption, 
enslaved their states to Philip.]  — ae 

Crrotna and Cercrnitis (Képxiva, Kepxtviric: 
now Karkenah Is:, Ramlah and Gherba), two low 
islands off the northern coast of Africa, in the 


mouth of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, : 


and posséssing a fine harbor. \Cercina was the 

‘larger, and had on it a‘ town of the same name. 
~ Curcine (Kepxivf : now Kara-dagh), a mount- 
ain in Macedonia, between the Axius and Stry- 
mon, forming the boundary between Sintice and 
Péonia. ? BAR “S : 

'  Cxercinitis (Kepxeviric), a lake in Macedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through which 
this river flows. ee He Ai Th 

Cerrcinium, a town in Thessaly, on the Lake 
Bebeis. ie 
Cerco, Q. Luririvs, ¢onsul with A. Manlius 


Torquatus B.C. 241, im which year the first |.g& 


Punic war was brought to a close by the victory 
of C. Lutatius Catulus at the ASgates. Cerco, 
in conjunction with his colleague, subdued the 
, Falisct or_people of Falerii, who revolted from 
the Romans. “ 
Crrcores (Képxwrec), droll and thievish 
ghomes, robbed Hercules in his sleep, but were 
taken prisoners by him, and either given to Om- 
phale, or killed, or set free again. Some placed 
them at Thermopylé (Herod., vii., 216); but the 
comic poem Cercopes, which bore the name of 
_ Homer, probably p aced them at Gichalia in Eu- 
bea. Others transferréd-them to Lydia, or the 
islands called Pithecuse, which derived their 
name from the Cereopes who were changed into 
monkeys by Jupiter (Zeus) for having deceived 
him Fi ( * 
Cercors (Képxunp): 1. One of the oldest Or- 
phic poets, also called a Pythaworean, was the 
author of an epic poem ‘‘on the descent of Or- 
pheus to Hades.”+ 2: Of Miletus, the contem- 
porary and rival of Hesiod, is ‘said to havé been 
the author of an epic poem called’ Hgimius, 
which is also ascribed to Hesiod. ; ; 

Curcvon (Kepxvdr), son of Neptune (Posei- 
don) or Vulean (Hephaestus), a cruel tyrant at 
Eleusis, put to-death his daughter Avopr, and 
killed all strangers whom he overcame in wrest- 
ling; he was, in the end, conquered and‘slain by 
Theseus. bs AED 

Onrpytitm (Kepdd,cov), a small town in Mace 
edonia, on the right bank of the Strymon, op- 
posite Amphipolis. 

Crrniiis, Prrittus.’ 1: Served under Vettius 
Bolanus, in Britain, ‘A D. 61; was one of the 
generals who supported the claim of Vespasian 
to the empire, 69; suppressed the revolt of Ci- 
vilis: on the Rhine, 70; and was governor of 
Britain, 71, when hé conquered a great part: of 
the Brigantes.—[2. C, Antc1vs, consul designatus 
A.D. 65, proposed inthe senate, after the detéc- 
tion of Piso’s conspiracy, that a temple should 
be built to Nero as quickly ‘as possible at the 


ro’s suspicions, was condemned; and put him- 
selfto death.] - 
Crreit®, (now Cerretano), a town of the 
Hernici in Latium, between Sora and Anagnia. 
Ceres. Vid. Demeter. 
Ceriit § Cirella Vecchia), a town in Bruttium, 
192 


Next ‘year he fell under Ne- 
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(CETHEGUS; CORNELIUS. 
“> 
on the coast, a little south of thé mouth of the 
Laus. ed rae ab nf 
Crrintius (K#pivfoc), a town on the eastern 
coast of Eubeea, on the River Budorus: 
_ Cerne (Képyy: Kepvaioc': now probably Ar- 
guin), an island off the western coast of Africa, 
to which the Phenicians appear to have traded. 
Its position is uncertain, and Strabo even denied 
its existence. SPORE ag st 
Czron, a fountain in Histieotis in Thessaly, 
said to have made all the sheep black: hich 
drank of it. rigs Sears | 
Cerrerant, an Iberian people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, inhabited the modern Cerdagne 
in the Pyrenees, and were subsequently divid- 
ed into the two tribes of the Juliani and Augus- 
i: they were celebrated for their hams. ~ 

, of Cotys, 
.C. 358, he 
netion with Beri- 
ere probably his 
1enians, Cerso- 
ith Philip, by © 
and-was at - 


[Curtima, a fortified town of the Celtiberi in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, captured by Tiberius 
Gracchus. ] ae wT 

Cerronium (Keprovcov), a town in Mysia, men- 
tioned only by ‘Xenophon (Anab., vii., 8, 6 8). 

’ Crrvipius Scmvoua. Vid. Somvowa. i 

{Curynires, a river of Achaia, flowing from 
the mountain Cerynea in Arcadia.] sherk 

Ceryx (Kypvé), an Attic hero, son of Mercury 
(Hermes) and Aglauros, from whom the priestly 
family of the Ceryces at Athens derived their 
origin. ) n>: 

[Crstrine (Keorpivy), a district of Epirus, 
said to have derived its name from Cestrinus, 
gq. V.] ae SRE gt 
Andromache, succeeded his father in 
ereignty of Epirus.} 2 
» Cesrrus (Kéotpo¢: now Ak-su), a‘ consider- 
able river of Pamphylia, flowing from the Tau- 
-Tus southward into the,Mediterranean. It was 
navigable, in its lower course at least as far as 
the city of Perge, which. stood on its western 
bank, sixty stadia (ten geographical miles) above 
its mouth.. ‘ its 

Carat (Kfrecov), a people of Mysia; the old in- 
habitants of the country about\Pergamus, men- 
tioned by Homer (0d., Xi.,,521).- Their’ name 
is evidently connected with that of the River 
Crtius. oth eRe 7 

' Orruicus, Corninivs, an ancient patrician 
family. They seem to have’ kept up ah old - 
fashion of wearing their arms bare, to which 
Lucan (ii., 543) alludes when he describes the 
associate of,Catiline by the words exsertique ma- 
nus vesana Cethegi. [Horace, however, by his 
cinctuti Cethegi (Ars Poet., 50), refers to the 
earlier members of the family.] 1. M., curule 
edile and pontifex maximus B.O. 213; pretor 


the sov- 


( 


211, when he had the charge of Apulia ; censor 
209, and consul 204. ° In the next year he com- 
manded as proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul,/where 


sp 


! 


[Cresrrinus (Keorpivoc), son of Helenus and — z 


rt 


’ 
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he defeated Mago, brother of Hannibal.. He 
died 196. His eloquence was rated. very high, 
so that Ennius gave him the name of Swad'e me- 
dulla, and Horace twice refers to him as an an- 
‘eient authority for the usage of Latin words 
(Epist., ii.,'2,116; Ars. Poét., 50).—2. C., com- 
manded in Spain as proconsul 200; was edile 
199; consul 197, when he defeated the Insu- 
brians and Cenomanians in Cisalpine Gaul ; and 
censor 194.—3. P., curule edile 187, praetor 185, 
and’consul 181. The grave of Numa was dis- 
covered in his consulship.—4. M., consul 160, 
when he drained a part of the Pontine Marshes. 
—5. P., a friend of Marius, proscribed by Sulla 
88, but in 83 went over to Sulla and was par- 


left Rome, 63, after 
gus stayed behind under the orders 0 
His charge was to murder the leading's 
but the tardiness of Lentulus prevente 
thing being d ; é 

eondemned t 


r Cicero 


), a small river of Mysia, flow- 
through the district of Ela- 
itis, and falling into the Caicus close to Per- 
gamus. ny AIS 
[Cero (Kyro), daughter of, Pontus and Gaa 
(Terra), wife of Phorcys ; mother of the Gree 
and of the Gorgons.] 

CruTRONES or CenTRONEs, a people in Gallia 
Belgica, dependents of the Nervii. 

Cryx (Kos), king of Trachys, husband of 
Alcyone. His death is differently related. Vid. 
Aucyong. He was the father of Hippasus, who 
fell fighting as the ally of Hercules. 

[Cuia (Xaa: now Chaiappa), a city of Tri- 
phylian Elis, in the plain of Aupasium: it was 
probably the @evé of Homer (J/., vil., 135). Vid. 
Puerta] , i, 

Cmanéras. Vid. Aporrnas. 
Cuasrias (Xabpiac), a celebrated Athenian 
_ general. In B.C.392 he succeeded 'Iphicrates 
in the command of.the Athenian forces at Cor- 
inth. In 388.he assisted Evagoras in Cyprus’ 
against the Persians. In 378 he was one of the 
commanders of the forces sent to the aid of 
_ Thebes against Agesilaus, when he adopted for 
- the first time that manceuvre for which he be- 
came so celebrated, ordering his men to await 
the attack with their spears pointed against the 
enemy and their shields resting on ‘one knee. 

A‘ statue was afterward erected at Athens to 

Chabrias in-this posture. 

important victory off Naxos over the Lacede- 

monian fleet under the command of Pollis. In 

361 he took the command of the naval force of 

Tachos, king of Egypt, who was in. rebellion 

against Persia.” In 858 he was sent as the 

Athenian commander in Thrace, but was com- 


pelled by Charidemus to make a peace unfavor- 


able to Athens. On the breaking out of the 
Social war in 357, Chabrias.commanded the 
Athenian fleet, At the siege of Chios he sailed 
into the’harbor*before the rest of the fleet, and, 
when his ship was disabled, he refused to save 
his life by abandoning it, and fell fighting: - 
Curia, C. Cassius, tribune of the preto- 
rian cohorts, formed the conspiracy by which 
the Emperor Caligula was slain, A.D. 41. Che- 
13 : . 


In 376 he gained an. 


\ 


CHALCEDON. 


rea was put to.death by Claudius upon his ae- 
cession. ot ; i. 
[Cumrecrates (Napexpdryc), a disciple of 
Socrates, who is well spoken of by Xenophon 
in an enumeration of those whose lives testi- 
fied to the excellence of the instruction of Soc- 
rates (Mem., i.,.2, 9 48)] : 
Cumrimon (Xacpnuwvr).- 1..One of the most 
celebrated of the later tragic poets at Athens, 
flourished B.C. 380. He is erroneously called 
a comic poet by some writers. There are three 
epigrams ascribed\to Cheremon in the Greek 
Anthology. [The fragments of his plays have 
been collected and published by Bartsch, Mo- 
gunt., 1843; 4to.J—2. Of Alexandrea, a Stoic 
philosopher, chief librarian of the Alexandrean 


library, was afterward called to Rome, and be-. 


came the preceptor of Nero, in conjunction with 
Alexander of Aage:: He wrote a history of 
Egypt, on Hieroglyphics, on Comets, and a 
grammatical work. Martial (xi., 56) wrote an 
epigram upon him. [The fragments of Che- 
remon are given by Muller, Fragm. Hist. Grec., 
vol. iil., p. 495-99.] : 
CuaripHon (Xavpeddv), a well-known dis- 


ciple of Socrates, was banished by the thirty. 


tyrants, and returned to Athens on the restora- 
tion ‘of democracy, B.C. 403. 
when the trial of Socrates took place, 399. 
[Cuzriprus (Xaipirroc), a Greek, a friend of 
Cicero and his brother Quintus, whom he ac- 
companied to his province of Asia.] 
Cumronta (Xaspovera: Kaspwveve : now Ca- 
‘purna), the Homeric Arne according to Pausa- 
nias, a town in Beotia on the Cephisus, near 
the frontier of Phocis, memorable for the defeat 
of the Athenians by the Beotians, B.C. 447, 
still more for Philip’s victory over the Greeks, 
838, and for Sulla’s victory°over the army of 
Mithradates,.86.. Cheronea veas the birth-place 
of Plutarch, Several remains of the ancient 
city are to be seen.at Capurna, more particu- 
larly a theatre excavated in the rock, an aque- 
duct, and. the marble lion (broken in_ pieces), 
which adorned the sepulchre of the Beotians 
who fell at the battle of Cheeronea. : 
’ CaaLmum (XéAauod : Xaraioc), a port-town 
of the Locri Ozole on the Crissean Gulf, on 
the frontiers of Phocis. >) 
CuHaLastrRA (XaAdotpa, in Herod. Xadéorpn : 
XMadaorpaioc :now ‘Culacia), a town in Mygdo- 
nia in Macedonia, at the mouth of the River 
Axius. » ia set cats é 
Cuacr, or -a, or -1A (XGAKy, XdAnat, Xadkia: 
Xadkaiog or -itne: now Charki), an island of 
the Carpathian Sea, near Rhodes, with a town 
of the same name, and a temple of Apollo. 


‘ CHaLcEpon(Xat«yddv, more correctly Karyn-- 


dv : XaAxnddvioc: ruins, now Chalkedon, Greek ; 


' Kadi-Kioi, Turk:);.a Greek city of Bithynia, on 
‘ the coast of the Propontis at the entrance of the 


Bosporus, nearly opposite to Byzantium, was 
founded by a colony from Megara in B.C. 685, 


After a long period of independence (only in-. 
terrupted by its capture by the Persians and its” 
recovery by the Athenians), it became subject. 

to the.kings of Bithynia, and suffered by the | 


transference of most of its inhabitants. to the 
city of Nicomedia (B.C. 140). The .Romans 


i restored its fortifications, and made it the chief, 


city of the province of Bithynia, or Pontica 
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| Cuaxcts, No. 1.—[2. A district of Syria. 


CHALCIDICE. 


Prima. After various fortunés under the em- 
pire, it was entirely destroyed by the Turks. 
The fourth cecuménical council of the Church 
met here, A.D. 451. ° ’ 
- Cuarcivice (Xadxcdixn). 


nie gulfs, runs out into the sea like a.three-prong- 
ed fork; terminating in three smaller peninsulas, 


Patiens, Sirnonr4, and Acre or Aruos.” Itde- 


“rived its name from-Chalcidian colonists. ya 
ud. 
Cuatcis, No. 3.] voi? 
Cuancrptus; a Platonic philosopher, who lived 
probably in the sixth century of the Christian 
_ era, translated into Latin the Timeus of Plato, 
on which he likewise wrote a. voluminous com- 
mentary ; \edited by Meursius, Leyden, 1617, 
and by Fabricius, Hamburg, 1718, at the end of 
the second volume of the works of Hippolytus. 
Cuatciascus (XaAxéovxoc), “the goddess of 
the brazen house,” a surname of Minerva (Athe- 
na) at Sparta, from the brazen temple which she 
had in that city. 
Cuatcis (Xadkic: Xadkidebe, Chalcidensis). 
1. (Now Egripo or Negroponte), the principal 
town of Eubcea, situated on the narrowest part 
of the Euripus, and united with the main land by 
abridge. It was avery ancient town,, original- 
ly inhabited by Abantes or Curetes, and colo- 
nized by Attic Ionians under Cothus. ' Its flour- 
ishing condition. at an early period is. attested 
by the numerous. colonies which it planted in 
various parts of the Mediterranean. It found- 
ed so many cities in the peninsula in Macedonia 
between the Strymonic and Thermaic Gulfs, that 
the whole peninsula was called Chalcidice. In 


Italy it founded Cume&, and in Sicily Naxos: 


Chalcis was usually subject to Athens during 
the greatness.of the latter city, and afterward 
passed into-the hands of the Macedonians, An- 
\tiochus, Mithradates, and the Romans. It was 
a place of great military importance, as it com- 
manded the navigation between-the north and 
south of Greece, and hence it was often taken 
and retaken by the différent parties contending 
for the supremacy in Greece. The orator Iseeus 
and the poet Lycophron ‘were born at Chalcis, 
and Aristotle died here.—2. (Now Galata), a 
town in Atolia, at the mouth of the Evenus, 
‘situated at the foot of the mountain Chalcis, 
and hence also called Hypochalcis.—3. (Now 
Kinnesrin, ruins), a city of Syria, ina fruitful 
plain, near the termination of the River Chalus; 


the chief city of the district of Chalcidicé, which 


lay-to the east’ of the Orontes.—4. A city of 


Syria, on the Belus, in the plain of Marsyas.? 

Cuatcoconpy.es, Of, by contraction, Crat- 
conpyLEs, Laontcus or Nicoxaus, a Byzantine 
historian, flourished A-D. 1446, and wrote a his- 
tory.of the Turks and of the later period of the 
Byzantine empire, from the year 1298 down to 
the conquest of Corinth and the invasion of the 
Peloponnesus by the Turks in 1463, thus in- 
cluding the capture’ of.Constantinople in 1453 ; 
edited by Fabrot, Paris, 1650. [It is also in- 
cluded in the new edition of the Byzantine his- 
torians, and edited by Imm. Bekker, Bonn, 
1843.] ae : 

[Cuacépon (Xadkddov), king of the Abantes 
in Eubca, father of Elpenor, and, one of the 
suitors of Helen. } Niece 
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: 1. A peninsula in 
. Macedonia, between the Thermaic and‘Strymo- 
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[Cuatcon (XdAKwv), a Myrmidon, father of 
Bathycles,]’ | ; ned 

CuaLpma (Xa@Adaia: Kaddaioc), in the nar- 
rower sense, was a province of Babylonia, about 
the lower. course of the Euphrates, the border 
of the Arabian Desert, and the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. It was intersected by numerous 
canals, and was extremely fertile. Ina wider 
sense, the term is applied to.the whole of Baby- 
lonia, and even to the Babylonian empire, on ac- 
count of the supremacy which the Chaldeans 
acquired at Babylon. Vid. Basyton. Xeno- 


phon mentions Chaldeans in the mountains 
north of Mesopotamia; and we have other 


Respecting the 
class in the Babylo 
Basyton. it 


Chaldeans as the 
ian monarchy, vid. 


southeast of Assyria, ar 
with a city called Chala. ] 
Cuatus (Xddoc: now Koweik), a river of 


ount Zagros, 


Northern Syria, flowing south past Bercea and 


Chalcis, and terminating in a marshy lake. 
Cuxrypus (XdAv6ec), a remarkable Asiatic 
people, about whom we find various statements 
in, the ancient writers. They are generally 
represented, both in the early poetic legends 
and in the’ historical period) as dwelling on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea, about The- 
miscyra and the Thermodon (and probably toa 
wider extent, for Herodotus clearly mentions 
them among the nations west of the Halys), 
and occupying themselves in the working of 
iron. Xenophon mentions Chalybes in the 
mountains on the borders of Armenia and Me- 
sopotamia, who seem to be the same people 
that he elsewhere calls Chaldeans; and sev- 
eral of the ancient geographers regarded the 
Chalybes and Chaldei as, originally the same 
people. ae OS; 
Cuitr¥son (Xatv6dv: Old Testament’ Hel- 
bon), a considerable city of Northern Syria, 
probably the same. as Bera. / The edistriet 
about it was called Chalybonitix, ( ~ 
CHAMALBON (Xapachéwv), a Peripatetic phi- 
lJosopher of Heraclea on the Pontus, one of the 
immediate disciples of Aristotle, wrote works 
on several of the ancient Greek poets, and like- 
wise on philosophical subjects. } 
-Cuamivi,. a’ people in Germany, who were 
compelled by the Roman conquests to chance 
their abodes several times. They first appear 
in the neighborhood of the Rhine, but afterward 
migrated east, defeated the Bructeri, and set- 
tled between the Weser and the Harz. At a 
later time they dwelt on the Lower Rhine, and 
are mentioned as auxiliaries of the Franks. *» 
. Cuiones (Xdovec), a Pelasgian people, one of 
the three communities which inhabited Eprrvs, 
Were at an earlier period in possession of the 
whole of the country, but subsequently dwelt 
along the coast from the River Thyamis to the 


-Acroceraunian promontory, which district was 


therefore called Cuaonta. By the poets Chao- 
nius is used as equivalent to Epirot. , aot 
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Cnaos: (Xéoc), the vacant and infinite space 
which existed, according to the ancient cosmog-' 
onies, previous ‘to the creation of the world, and 
out of which the gods, men, and all things arose. 
Chaos was called the mother of Erebos and Nyx. 

Cuarapra (Xapddpa: Xapadpaioc). 1.A town 
in Phocis, on the River Charadrus, situated on 
an eminence not far from Lilea.—2. A town in 

Epirus, northwest of Ambracia.—3. A town in\ 
Messenia, built by Pelops. — 

Cuaraprus (Xdpadpoc). 1. A small river in 
Phocis, a tributary of the Cephisus.—2. A small 
river in Argolis, a tributary of the Inachus.—3. 
A small river in Messenia, rises near Ciichalia. 
—[4. A small stream Cmephaia, near Argyre, 

now Velvitsi.] 

Cuarax (Xdpag), of Pergamus, an historian, 
wrote a work in forty books, called ‘EAAnviKd, 
and another named Xpovxd. [The fragments 
ef his works have been collected by Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grec., vol. iii., p. 636-45.] 

Cuirax (Xépaég, i. €., a palisaded camp: Kapa- 
knvoc), the name of several cities, which took 
their origin from mi itary stations. The most re- 
markable of them stood at the mouth of the Ti- 
gris. Vid. Auexanprea, No. 4. There were 
others, which only need a bare mention, in the 
Chersonesus Taurica, in Northern Media, near 
Celene in Phrygia, in Corsica, and on the Great 
Syrtis in Africa, and a few more. 

~ Cuaraxus (Xépakoc) of Mytilene, son of Sca- 
mandronymus and brother of Sappho, fell in 
leve with Ruopopis. ~ 

Cuares (Xdpyc). 1. An Athenian general, 
who for along series of years contrived by pro- 
fuse corruption to maintain his influence with 
the people, in spite of his very, disreputable 
character. In B.C. 367 he was sent tothe aid 
of the Phliasians, who were hard pressed by the 
Areadians and Argives, and he succeeded in 
relieving them. In the Social war, after. the 
death of Chabrias, 356, he had the command of 
the Athenian fleet along with Iphicrates and 
Timotheus.. His colleagues having refused, in 
consequence of a storm, to risk an engagement, 
Chares accused them to the people, and they 
were recalled. - Being now left in the sole com- 
mand, and being in want of money, he entered 
into theservice of Artabazus, the revolted sa- 
trap of Western Asia, but was recalled by the 
Athenians on the complaint of Artaxerxes IIIf. 
In the Olynthian war, 349; he commanded the 
mercenaries sent from Athens to the aid of 
Olynthus. In 340-he commanded the force 
sent to aid Byzantium against Philip; but he | 
effected nothing, and was accordingly super- 
seded by Phocion.. In 338 he was one of the 
Athenian commanders at the battle of Chero- 

~ nea: When Alexander ifvaded, Asia-in 3343’ 
Chares ‘was living at Sigeum; and in 333 he 
commanded for Darius at Mytilene.—2. Of Myt- 
ilene, an officer at the court of Alexander the 
Great, wrote a‘history of Alexander in ten 
books. [His fragments are given by, Geier in 
his’ Scriptores Hist. Alexandr, Lips., 1844, p. 
293-308.]—3. Of Lindus in Rhodes, a statuary 
in bronze, the favorite pupil of Lysippus, flour- 
ished B.C. 290. His chief work was the statue 
‘of the Sun, which, under the name of “'The 
Colossus. of Rhodes,” was celebrated as one of 
the.seven wonders of the world. Its: height 
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was upward of one hundred and five English 
feet ; it was twelve years in erecting, B.C. 292- 
280, and cost three hundred talents. It stood 
at the entrance of the harbor of Rhodes, but 
there is no authority for the statement that its 
legs extended over the mouth of the harbor. It 
was overthrown and broken to pieces by an 
earthquake fifty-six years after its erection, B. 
C.224, The fragments remained on the ground 
eight hundred and ninety-six years, till they 
were sold by the general of the Calif Othman 
IV. to a Jew of Emesa, who carried them away 
On nine hundred camels, A.D. 672. 
Cuaricies (Xapixajc). 1. An Athenian dem- 
agogue, son of Apollodorus, was one of the 
commissioners appointed to investigate the af- 
fair of the mutilation of the Herma, B.C. 415; 
was one of ‘the commander’ of the Athenian 
fleet, 413 ; and one of the thirty tyrants on the 
capture of Athens by Lysander, 404.—2. An 
eminent physician at Rome, attended the Em- 
peror Tiberius. ~~ 
Cuaricio (Xapixa). 1. A nymph, daughter 
of Apollo, wife of the Centaur Chiron, and moth- 
of Carystus and Ocyroé.—2. A nymph, wife of 
Eueres and mother of Tiresias. 
CuaripEmus (Xapidyuoc)., 1. Of Oreus in Eu- 
\beea, of mean origin, became the captain of a 
band of mercenaries, and served in this capa- 
city under the Athenian generals Ipliicrates and 
Timotheus. He.next entered the setvice of the 
satrap Artabazus, who had’revolted against Ar- 
taxerxes ITI., and subsequently of Cotys, king 
of Thrace, whose daughter he married. On the 
murder of Cotys, 358, Charidemus adhered to 
the cause of his son Cersobleptes, and on be- 
half of the latter carried on the struggle with 
the Athenians for the possession ‘of the Cherso- 
nesus. In 349 he was appointed by the Atheni- 
ans comrnander in the Olynthian war, but next 
year was superseded and replaced by Chares. 
—2. An Athenian, one of the orators. whose sur- 
render was required by Alexander in B.C, 335, 
after the destruction of Thebes, fled to Asia, 
and took refuge with Darius, by whose orders 
he was put to death, 333, shortly before the bat- 
tle. of Issus. , ¥ ey oa bee ) 
Cuaritaus or Cuaritius (Xapihaoc, Xapia- 
\Aoc), king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, is said 
to’have received his name from the general joy 
excited by the justice of his uncle Lycurgus 
when he placed him, yet a new-born infant, on 
the royal seat, and bade-the Spartans acknow]l- 
'edge him: for their king. He carried on war 
against Argos and Tegea; he was. taken pris- 
oner by the Tegeans, but. was dismissed with- 
out ransom on giving!a promise (which he did 
not. keep) that the’ Spartans should abstain in 
future from attacking Tegea. eth TS 
Cuaris (Xépic), the personification of Grace 
and Beauty. In the Iliad (xyiii., 382) Charis 
is described as the wife of Vulcan (Hephestus), 
but in the Odyssey Venus (Aphrodite) appears 
as the wife.of Vulcan (Hephestus), from which 
we may infer, if not the identity of Aphrodite 
and; Charis, at least a close connection in the 
notions entertained about the two divinities. 
The idea of personified grace and beauty was 
at an early period divided into a plurality of be- 
ings, and even in the Homeric poems the plural 


Charites oceurs several times, The Charites, 
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called Gratie by the, Romans, are usually de- 
scribed as the daughters of’ Jupiter (Zeus), and 
as three in number, namely, Euphrosyne, Aglaia, 
and Thalia. "The names of the Charites suffi- 
ciently express their character. They were the 
goddesses who enhanced the enjoyments of life 
by refinement and gentleness. They are most- 
ly described as in the service of other divini- 
_ties, and they lend their gface’ and-beauty to’ 
every thing that delights and elevates gods and 
men. The gentleness and gracefulness which 
they impart to man’s ordinary pleasures are ex- 
pressed by their moderating the exciting in- 
fluence of wine (Hor., Carm., iii.; 19, 15), and by 
their accompanying Venus (Aphrodite) and Cu- 
pid (Eros). Poetry, however, is the art which 
is especially favored by them, and hence they 
are the friends of the Muses, with whom they 
live together in Olympus. In early times the 
Charites were represented dressed, but after- 
ward their figures were always naked: speci- 
mens of both representations of the Charites 
are. still extant. (They appear unsuspicious 
maidens in the full bloom of life, and they usu- 
ally embrace each other. 

Cuarisivs. 1. Aurenius Arcapius, a Ro- 
man jurist, lived in the reign of Constantine 
the Great, and wrote three works, De Testibus,. 
De Muneribus civilibus, aad De Officio Prefecti 
pretorio, all of which are cited in the Digest.— 

. Fravivs SostpArgr, a-Latin grammarijan, who 

ourished A.D. 400, author of a treatise in five 
books, drawn up for the use of his son, entitled 
Institutiones Grammatice, which has come down 
to us in a very imperfect ‘state. Edited by 
Putschius in Grammatice Latine Auctores An- 
tigui, Hanov., 1605,and by Lindemann, in Cor- 
pus Grammat. Latin. Veterum, Lips., 1840. ~ 

Cuarives. ¢ Vid. Cuaris. 

Cuariton (Xapirwv), of Aphrodisias, a town 
of Caria, the .author of a Greek. romance, in 
eight books, on the Loves of Cheréas and Cal- 
lirrhoé. The name is probably feigned (from 
xapic and ’Agpodirn), as. the time and position 
ofthe author certainly are. He represents him-’ 
self as the secretary of the orator Athenagoras, 
evidently referring to the Syracusan’ orator 
mentioned by. Thucydides {vi., 35, 36)-as the 
political opponent of Hérmocrates. Nothing is 
known respecting the real life or the time of 
the author; but he probably did not live earlier 
than the fifth century after Christ.. Edited: by 
D’Orville, 3 vols., Amst., 1750, with’a valuable 
commentary; reprinted with additional notes 
by Beck, Lips., 1783: ie 

CHARMANDE (Kapudvdy : near Haditha or Hit), 
a great city of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates. 

[CuarmapAs, otherwise: called Charmides. 
Vid. Cuarmipes, No. 2.] 

CuarmineEs (Xapyidnc). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Glaucon, cousin-to Critias, and uncle by. the 
mother’s sside to. Plato, who introduces him in 
the dialogue which bears his name as a very 
young man at the commencement of the Pelo-, 
ponnesian war. In B.C. 404 he was one of the 
Ten, and was slain fighting against Thrasybu- 
lus at the Pireiis.—2. Called also CHarmapas 
by Cicero, a friend of Philo of Larissa, in con- 
junction with whonvhe’is said by some to have 
been the founder of a fourth academy, He 
flourished B.C. 100. e 
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(CHarminus (Xapyivo¢), a naval commander 
of the- Athenians, who was defeated by the 
Spartan admiral Astyochus near Syme, ‘B.C. 
ae with a loss of six ships.—2. A Lacedemeo- 

ian, was sent by Thibron, the Spartan harmost 
in Asia, to the Greeks who had served under — 
Cyrus, then at Selymbria and in the service of 


, Seuthes, to‘induce them to enter the Lacedemo- 


nian service against Persia, B.C. 399.} 

Cuaron (Xdpwr). 1. Son of Erebos, con- 
veyed in his boat the shades of the eae across 
the rivers of the lower werld. For this service 
he was paid with an obolus or danace, which 
coin was placed in the mouth of every corpse. 
previous to its bari He is represented as an 
aged man with a dirty beard and a mean dress. 
—2. A distinguished Theban, concealed Pe- 
lopidas and his fellow-conspirators in his house 
when they returned to Thebe h the view of 
delivering it from the Spartans, B.C. 379.—3. 
An historian of Lampsacus, flourished B.C. 464, 
and wrote works on Ethiopia, Persia, Greece, 
&c., the fragments of whiel e collected by 
Miller, Fragm. Histor. Grac., vol. i., p. 32-35, 
Paris, 1841. y ae 

Cuaronpas (Xapévdac), alaw-giver of Catana, 
who legislated for his own and the other cities 
of Chalcidian origin in Sicily and Italy. His 
date is uncertain. He is said by some to have 
been a disciple of Pythagoras; and he must 
have lived before the time of Anaxilaus, tyrant 
of Rhegium, B.C. 494-476, for the Rhegians 
used the laws of Charondas till they were abol- 
ished by Anaxilaus, The latter fact sufficiently 
refutes the common account-that Charondas. 
drew up a code of laws for Thurii, since this 
city was not founded till 443. A tradition re- 
lates that Charondas one day forgot to lay aside 
his sword before he appeared in the assembly, 
thereby violating one of his own laws, and that, 
on being ‘reminded of this by a eitizen, he ex-- 
claimed, “‘ By Zeus, I will establish it,” and im- 
mediately. stabbed himself. The laws of Cha- 
rondas were probably in verse. 4 
. Cuarops(Xépo). 1. A chief among the 
Epirots, sided with the Romans in their war 
with PhilipV., B.C. 198.—2. A grandson of the 
above. He received his education at Rome, 
and after his return to his own country adhered 
to the Roman cause ; but he is represented by 
Polybius as a monster of cruelty. He died at 
Brundisium, 157.—[3. Son of the Trojan Hip- 
pasus, slain by Ulysses.--4. Son of an fEischy- 
lus, who was the first decennial archon in Ath- 
ens, B.C.-752.] x .- ‘ 

Cuaryvepis. Vid. Scyna. ) 

Cuastari, or Cuasiarit, or Cuarrtirn, a 
people of Germany, allies or dependents of the 
Cherusci. Their position is uncertain. They 
dwelt north of the Chatti; and-in Jater times 
they appear between the Rhine and the Maas 
as apartofthe Franks. . 

Cuatti. Vid. Oxret. 

Cuaucr or Cauct, a powerful people in ‘the 
northeast of Germany, between the Amisia (now 
Ems) and the Albis (now Elbe), divided by the 
Visurgis (now Weser), which flowed through 
their territory, into Majores and Minores, the 
former west and -the latter east. of that river, 
They are described by Tacitus as the noblest 
and the justest of the German tribes, They 
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formed an alliance with the Romans A.D. 5, and 
' assisted the latter.in their wars against the Che- 

rusci; butithis alliance didnot last long. They 

Were at.war with the Romans in the reigns of | 
Claudius and Nero, buf were never subdued 

‘They are mentioned for the last time in the 

hird century, when they devastated Gaul, but 

their name subsequently became merged in the 

general name of Saxons. : 

Cuerivon, the mistres C. Verres, often 
mentioned by Cicero. 

Cuetiponis (Xedcdevic), wife of Cleonymus, 
‘tovwhom she proved unfaithful ig consequence 
of a passion for Acrotatus, son of Areus I, 

CutLivowia Insutm (Xediddviae vicar: now 
Kkelidont), a group of five (Strabo only mentions 
three) smali islands, surrounded by dangerous 
shallows, off the promontory called Hiera or 
Chelidonia (now Khelidoni), on the southern 
Geast of Lycia: 

CurLonatas (Xedovdrac: now Cape Tornese), 
a promontory in Elis, opposite Zacynthus, the 
most westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 

Cuemmis, afterward Panoporis (Xéupc, Ta- 
voroAic¢: Xeuuitno: rains at Ekhmim). 1.-A 
great city of the Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on 
the eastern bank of the Nile, celebrated for its 
manufactures of linen, its stone-quarries, and its 
temples of Pan and Perseus. It was the birth- 

_place. of the poet Nonnus.—f2. An island in a 
deep lake near the city Buto, in Lower Egypt, 
containing a spacious temple of Apollo. He- 
rodotus, in speaking of it, says that the Egyp- 
tians told him that it was a floating island, but 
that he, for his part, never saw it float about 
or even,move. } peat Saat : 

Curnososcia (Xyvobockia: ruins at Kasees- 
Said), a city of Upper Egypt, on the right bank 
of the Nile, opposite Diospolis Parva: 

Curors (Xéor), an early king of Egypt, god- 
léss and tyrannical, reigned fifty years, and 
built the first and largest pyramid by the com- 
puisory labor of his subjects. ; - 

Cunpuren (Xegpyv), king of Egypt, brother 
and successor of Cheops, whose, example of 
tyranny he fellowed, reigned fifty-six years, and 
built the second pyramid. The Egyptians so 
hated the memory-of these brothers, that they 
called the pyramids, not by their name, but by 
that of Philition, a, shepherd who at that time 
fed his flocks near the place. f 

“Cumrsipnron (Xepolgpwv) or Cresipnon, an 
architect of Crosus in Orete, in .conjunction 
with his son. Metagenes, built, or commenced 
building, the great temple, of Didna (Artemis) 
at Ephesus. He flourished B.C. 560. 

Cubrsowesus (Xepodvyaoc, Att. Xephdvyaoe), 
«<a land-island,”» that is, “a peninsula” (from 
xépgoc, “land,” and vijoec, “island’’). 1. Cu. 


Trracica (now Peninsula of the Dardanelles or |. 


of Gallipolis), usually called at Athens “The 
Chersonesus” without, any distinguishing epi- | 
thet, the narrow slip of land, four hundred and. 
twenty stadia in length, running ‘between the 
Hellespont and the Gulf of Melas, and connect- 
ed with the Thracian main land by an isthmus, 
whieh was fortified by a wall; thirty-six stadia 
acress, near Cardia. The Chersonese was col- 
enized by the Athenians under Miltiades, the 


‘eontemporary of Pisistratus. —2.‘Taurica or 
Scyruica (now Crimea), the peninsula between 
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the Pontus-Euxinus, the Cimmerian Bosporus, . 
and the Palus Meotis, united to. the main land 
by an isthmus forty stadia in width. The an- 
cients compared this peninsula with the Pelo- 
ponnesus both in form and size. It produced a 
great quantity of corn, which was exported to 
Athens and other parts of Greece. . The east- 
ern part. of the peninsula was called Tpyyéy’or 
the Rugged (Herod.,iv., 99). Respecting the 
Greek kingdom established in this country, see 
Bosporus. There was a town on the south- 
ern coast of this peninsula called Chersonesus, 
founded by the inhabitants of the Pontic Hera- 
cléa, and situated on a small peninsula, called 
#) jkpa Xep., to distinguish it from the larger, 
of which it formed a part.—3. Crmpgica.(now 
Jutland). Vid. Ciupri.—[4. Currsonnsus Av- 
REA. Vid. AurEA CHERsonesus.]—5. (Now. 
Cape Chersonisi), 4 promontory in Argolis, be- 
tween Epidaurus and Troezen.—6. (Now Cher- 
soneso), a town in Crete, on the Promontory 
Zephyrium, the harbor of Lyctus in the interior. 
Cuerrusci, the most celebrated. of all the 
tribes of ancient Germany. ‘The limits of their 
territory can not be fixed with accuracy, since 
the ancients did not distinguish between the 
Cherusci proper and the nations belonging to 
the league, of which the Cherusci were at the 
head. . The Cherusci proper dwelt on both sides 
of the Visurgis (now Weser), and their territo- 
ries extended to the Harz and the Elbe. They 
were originally in alliance with the Romans, 
but they subsequently formed a powerful league 
ofthe German tribes for the purpose of expell- 
ing the Romans from the country, and under 
the chief Arminius.they destroyed the army of 
Varus and drove the Romans beyond the Rhine, 
A.D.9. In consequence of internal dissensions 
among the German tribes the Cherusci soon lost 
their influence. Their neighbors, the Cxtrr, 
succeeded to their power. 9°“ ‘> y 
Cuisium (Xfocov);.a promontory of Samos, 

with a temple of Diana (Artemis), who was 
worshipped here under-the surname of Xyovde. 


Near it. was a littlé river Chesius, flowing past 


a town of the same name. d 

Cuiton (Xeidwv, Xidwv). -1. Of Lacedemon, 
son of Damagetus, and oné of the Seven Sages, 
flourished B.C. 590, . It is said that he died of 
joy when his son gained the prize for boxing 


|.at the Olympic games. . The institution of the 


Ephoralty is erroneously: ascribed by some to 
Chilon.—[2. A Spartan of the royal house of 


“the Eurypontids, who, on the death of Cleome- 


nes III., being ‘passed’ over in the selection of 
king, excited a revolution and slew the ephori ; 
but, the people‘ not sustaining him, he was com- 
pelled to take refuge in Achaia.] __ , 
Cura (Xévatpa), a fire-breathing monster, 
the fore part of whose body was that of a lion, 
the hind part. that of a dragon, and the middle 
that ofa goat. According to Hesiod, she was a 
daughter of Typhaon and Echidna, and had three 
heads, one of each of the three animals before 
mentioned. She made great havoe in Lycia 


and the surrounding countries, and was at 


léngth killed by Bellerophon. Virgil places her, 

together with other monsters, at the entrance 

of Orcus: The origin of the notion of this fire- 

breathing monster must probably be sought for 

in the volcano of the name of Chimera, near 
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% ‘ a . 
. Phaselis, in Lycia, In the works-of art recent- 
ly discovered in Lycia, we find several repre- 
sentations of the Chimera in the simple form 


of a species of lion stilloccurring in that’country. | 


Cuinirion, a promontory and'harbor of Thes-. 
protia in Epirus. \ : 

Cuion*(Xiwy), of Heracléa, on the Pontus, a 
disciple of Plato, put to death Clearchus, the 
tyrant of his native town, and was in conse- 
quence killed, B.C. 353.. There are extant 
thirteen letters which are ascribed to Chion, 
but which are undoubtedly of later origin. Ed- 
ited by Coberus, Lips. and Dresd., 1765, and by 
Orelli, in his edition of Memnon,, Lips., 1816. 

Cuione (Xi6vy). 1. Daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, became by Neptune (Poseidon) the 
mother of, Eumolpus.—2. Daughter of Deda- 
lion, beloved by Apollo and Mercury (Hermes), 
gave birth to twins, Autolycus and Philammon, 
the former a son of Mercury (Hermes) and the 
latter of Apollo. She was killed by Diana (Ar- 
temis) for having compared her beauty to that 
of the goddess. j 

CutonipEs (Xiwvidne and Xcovidne), an Athe- 
‘hian poet of the old comedy, flourished B.C. 
460, and was the first poet who gave the Athe- 
nian comedy that form which it.retained down 
to the time of Aristophanes. [His fragments 
are given by Meineke, Comic Grec. L'ragm., 
vol. i., p. 3-5, edit. minor. ] 

Cutos (Xioc¢ : Xioc, Chius : now Greek Khio, 
Italian Scio, Turkish Saki-Andassi, i. e., Mastic- 
island), one of the largest ahd most famous 
islands of the Augean, lay’opposite to the pen- 
insula of Clazomene, on the coast of Ionia, 
and was reckoned at nine hundred stadia (nine- 
ty geographical miles) in circuit. Its length 
from north to south is about thirty miles, its 
greatest breadth about ten,’and the width of 
the strait, which divides it from the main land, 

~ about eight. It is said to have borne, in the 
earliest times, the various names of ‘Athalia, 
Macris, and Pityusa, and’to have’ been inhab- 
ited by Tyrrhenian Pelasgians and Leleges. It 
was colonized by the Ionians’ at the time of. 
their great migration, and became an import- 
ant member of the Ionian league ;. but its pop- 
ulation was mixed, It remained an independ-- 
ent and powerful maritime state, under'a demo- 
cratic form of government, till the great naval 
defeat of the Ionian Greeks by the Persians, 
B.C. 494, after: which the Chians, who had 
taken .part in. the fight with one hundred ships, 
were’ subjected to the Persians, and their island 
was laid waste and their young women carried 
off into’ slavery. The battle of Mycale,.479, 
freed Chios from-the Persian yoke, and it, be- 
came a member. of the Athenian league, in 
which it was for a long time the closest and 
most favored ally of Athens ; but an unsuceess- 
ful attempt to revolt, in 412, led to its conquest 
and devastation. It recovered its independence, 
with Cos and’ Rhodes, in 358, and afterward 
shared the fortunes of the other statés of Towra. 
Chios is covered with rocky. mountains, elothed 
with the;richest vegetation. It was celebrated 
for its wine, which was among the best known 
to. the ancients, its figs, gum-mastic, and other 
natural products, also for its marble and pottery, 
and for the beauty of its women, and the lux- 
urious life-of its inhabitants. 
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CHOARENE. 


which aspired to the honor of being the birth- 

place of Homer, Chios [aioné, with any plausi- 

bility, contested the claim with Smyrna, though 

‘the latter is generally considered by modern ~ 
ities to have the best. claim ; vid. Homurvs ;] 

and it umbered among ‘its natives the trage- 

dian Ion, the historian Theopompus, the poet 

‘Theocritus, and other eminent men. Its chief 

city, Chios (now Khio), stood on the.eastern side~ 
-of the island, at t ot of its highest mountain, 

Pelineus : the other-principal places in it were 

Posidium, Phane, Notium, Eleus, and Leuco- 

nium. é 

Cuirisépuus ( icogoc), a Lacedemonian, 
was sent by the ‘Sins to aid Cyrus in his 
expedition avainst his Brother Artaxerxes, B.C. 
401. After the battle of Cunaxa and the sub- 
sequent arrest of the Greek generals, Chiriso- 
phus was appointed one of the new generals, 
and, in conjunction with Xenophon, had the - 
chief conduct of the retreat. , gt 

Cuiron (Xefpwr), the wisest and justest of all 
the Centaurs, son of Saturn (Cronos) and Phily= 
ra, and husband of Nais or Chariclo, lived on 
Mount Pelion. He was instrueted by Apollo 
and Diana (Artemis), and was renowned for his 
skill in hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, 
and the art of prophecy. All the most diStin- 
guished ‘heroes of Grecian story, as~Peleus, 
Achilles, Diomedes, &c., are described as the 
pupils of Chiron in these arts. \ His friendship 
with Peleus, who was his grandson, is particu- 
larly celebratéd. Chiron saved him from the 
other Centaurs, who were on the point of killing 
him, and he also restored to him the sword 
which Acastus had concealed.. Chiron further 
‘informed him in what. manner he might gain 
possession of Thetis, who was destined to marry ° 
a mortal. Hercules, too, was his friend; but. 
one of the poisoned arrows of this hero was 
nevertheless the cause of his death. While 
fighting with the other-Centaurs, oné of the 
poisoned arrows of Hercules struck Chiron, 
who, although immortal, would not live any 
longer, ‘and ‘gave his immortality to Prometh- 
eus: According to others, Chiron, in looking at 
one ‘of the arrows; dropped ‘it on his foot, and 
woundéd himself. Jupiter (Zeus) placed Chiron 
among the stars.~ —” ia 

Curéne (Xitévg), a surname.of Diana (Arte- 
mis), derived either from the Attic demas of 
Chitone, or because the-goddess is represented 
with a short chiton... ; 

CHLOE (XA6n), the Blooming, a” surname of 
Ceres (Demeter).as the protectress of the green 
fields: hence Sophocles (8d. Col., 1600) calls 
her Anyarnp ebyA0ooc. 

[Cuorens,a priest of Cybele, followed Zneas 
from Troy into Italy, and was’slain by Turnus-j 

Cuoris (XAwpic). 1. Daughter of the The- 
ban Amphion and Niobe: she and-her brather 
Amyclas were the only children of Niobe not 
killed by Apollo and Diana (Artemis). She is 
often confounded with No. 2.—2. Daughter of 
Amphion of Orchomenos, wife of‘Neleus, king 
of Pylos, and mother of Nestor —3. Wife of 
Zephyrus, and goddess of flowers, identical with 
the Roman Flora. 

Cuoiriné (Xoapyry), a fertile valley in- the 
west of Parthia, on the borders of Media, be~ 


CHOASPES. 


CroaspEs (Xodorne). 1: (Now Kerah or Ka- 
ra-Su), ariver of Susiana, falling’intothe Tigris. 
Its water was so pure that the Persian kings 


used to carry it with them in silver vessels’ 


when on foreign sexpeditions. It’ is wrongly 
identified by: some geographers with the Eur m- 
us.—2. (Now Attock), ariver in the Paropamisus, 
falling into the Cophes (now Cabul), apparently 
- identical with ‘the Suastus-of Ptolemy and the 
Gureus of Atrian ; and if so, the Choes of Arri- 
an is probably the Kama; but the proper nam- 
’ ing of these rivers is very difficult. 

CiaeRAves (Xoiptédec), two small rocky islands 
off the coast of Italy, near Tarentum. 

Cu@ritus (Xozpidoc oF XoipiAhoc). Or 
Athens, a tragic poet, contemporary with Thes- 
pis, Phrynichus, and A’schylus, exhibited trage- 
dies for forty years, B.C. 523-483, and gained 
the prize thirteen times.—2. Of Samos, the au- 
thor of an epic poem on the Persian wars: the 
chief action of the poem appears to have been 
the battle of Salamis. He was born about 470, 
and died-at the court of Archelaus, king of Ma- 
cedonia, consequently not later than 399, which 
was the last year of Archelaus. -[The frag- 
ments of Cherilus are given by Nake, Choerili 
Samii Fragmenta, Lips., 1817.]—3. Of Iasos, a 
worthless epic poet in the train of Alexander 
the Great, is said to have received from Alex- 
ander a gold stater for every verse of his poem. 
(Hor., Ep., ii.,.1, 232; Art. PBoét., 357:) 

Cuors. Vid: Cuoaspzs, No. 2. 

CHoLim © (XoAAeidas or XoARidar: XoAReidne, 
-(0nc), a demus in Attica belonging either to the 
tribe Leontis or Acamantis. ; 

Cuonia (Xovia), the ndme in early times of 
a district in the south of Italy, inhabited by the 
Cuonns (Xévec), an. CGinotrian people, who de- 
rived their name from’the town of CuHonsz 
(Xévn). Chonia appears to have included the 
southeast of Lucania and the whole of the 
east-of Bruttium as. far as the promontory Ze- 
phyrium. : ( 


Cuérasmil (Xwpaoucoc), a people of Sogdiana, ~ 


who inhabited the banks and islands of the 
lower course of the Oxus. They were a branch 
of the Sace or Massagete. pa F 

Crosrous., 1. King'of Parthia. Vid. Arsa- 
cxs, No. 25.—2. King of Persia.. Vid. Sassani- 

_ D&B. ’ cae 

» {Curomis (Xpduic), son of Midon, was, with 
Ennomus, leader 6f.the’ Mysians in the Trojan 
war. Three or four other persons of this name 
are mentioned in the Auneid of Virgil and in 
Gvid.j © é 4 : 

{Curomyus (Xpouioc). 1. Son of Neleus and 
Chloris ; slain by Herctles.—2. ‘Son of Priam, 
slain, together with :his brother Echemon, by 
Diomedes.—3. Son. of Agesidamus, a Syracu- 


san, conqueror at the Nemean games. ~T'wo or- 


three other persons of this name of no import- 


ance are mentioned in-the Hiad.] : : 


Curvsa GY -E (Xpvoa, -7),/a city on the coast 


of. the ‘Troad, near Thebés, with a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus ; celebrated by Homer, but 
destroyed at an early period, and succeeded by 
another city of the same name, on a height 
further from the sea, near Hamaxitos. This 


second city fell, into: decay in’ consequence of - 


the removal of its inhabitants to ALuxanpREA 
Troxs. ; 


CHRYSOGONUS. 


_ Ourysantas (Xpvodvrac), deseribed by Xeno- 
phon in the Cyropadia as-a brave and wise Per- 
sian, high in the favor of Cyrus, who rewarded 
him with the satrapy of Lydia and Ionia. 

[Curysantuis (Xpvoav6ic), an Argive female, 
who informed Ceres, when she came to Argos, 
of the abduction of her daughter.], . , 

Curysaor (Xpvodwp). 1. Son of Neptune 
(Poseidon) and Medusa, husband of, Callirrhoé, 
and father of Geryones and Echidna.—2. The 
god (or goddess) with the. golden sword, a‘sur- 
name of several divinities, as Apollo, Diana’ 
(Artemis), and Ceres (Demeter). ° , : 

Curysas (Xptcac: now Dittaino), a small 
river in Sicily, an affluent of the Symethus, was 
worshipped as a god in Assorus, in the neigh- 
borhood of which there was a Fanum Chryse. 

Curyskis (Xpvoyic), daughter of Chryses, 
priest of Apollo at Chrysa, was taken prisoner 
by Achilles at the capture of Lyrnessus or the 
Hypoplacian Thebe. In the distribution of the 
booty she was given to Agamemnon. Her fa- 
ther Chryses came to the camp of the Greeks 
to solicit her ransom, but was repulsed by Aga- 
memnon with harsh words. Thereupon Apollo 
sent a plague into the camp of the Greeks, and 
Agamemnon was obliged to restore her to her 
father to appease the anger of the god. Her 
proper hame was Astynome. =~ 

Curyses. Vid. @uryswis.  . - 

Curysipeus (Xptoirroc). 1. Son of Pelops 
and Axioche, was hated by his step-mother Hip- 
podamia, who induced her sons Atreus and Thy- 
estes to kill him.—-2. A Stoic philosopher, son 
of Apollonius of Tarsus, born at Soli in Cilicia, 
B.C. 280. When young, he lost his paternal 
property and went to Athens, where he became 
the disciple of the Stoie Cleanthes. Disliking 
the Academic skepticism, he became one of'the’ 
most strenuous supporters of the principle that 
knowlédge is-attainable and may be established 
on certain.foundations. ‘Hence, though not the 
founder of the Stoic school, he was the first per- 
son who based its doctrines on a plausible sys- 
tem of reasoning, so that it was said, ‘if Chry+ 
sippus had not existed, the. Porch could not 
have been.’ He died 207, aged seventy-three. 
He possessed great acuteness and sdgacity, and 
his industry was so great that he is said to have 
seldom written less than five hundred lines a 
day, and to.have left behind him seven hundred 
and five works., [His fragments have been col- 
lected by Baguet, De Chrysippi vita et reliquis, 
Lovanii,-1822, 4f0.]—-8. Of Cnidos, a physician, 
sometimes confounded with the Stoic philoso- 
pher, but he lived about a century earlier. He 
was son of Erineus, and pupil of Eudoxus of 
Cnidos’: his works, which are not now extant, | 
are quoted by Galen.—[4. A learned freedman 
of Cicero, who ordered him to attend upon his 
son in B.C. 52; but as he left. young Marcus | 
without the knowledge of his patron, Cicero de- 
termined to declare his manumission void. He 
afterward appears,’ however, to have been in 


favor again with his patron.—5, A freedman of 


the architect Cyrus, and himself also ah archi- 
tect.] ‘ >» Wes 
Curysockras, the “ Golden Horn,” the prom- 
ontory on which’ part of Constantinople was 
built. / ts 5 
. Curnysoconvs, L. Cornexius, a favorite freed- 
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was the false accusér of Sextus Roscius, whom 
Cicero, defended, B.C. 80, eth 
Cur¥sopétis (Xpvodmodic now Scutari), a 
fortified place on the Bosporus, opposite to By- 
Zantium, at the spot where the Bosporus was 
generally crossed, It was originally the’ port 
of Chalcedon. : 
_Curysorrudas (Xpvooppdac: now Barrada), 
also called Barpines, ariver of Ceele-Syria, flow- 
,ing ftom the eastern side of Anti-Libanus, past 


man of Sulla, and a man of Byptigate character, . 


~~ Damascus, into a lake now called Bahr-el-Merj. 


Curysostémus, JOANNES (Xpvodcrouoc, “ oold- 
en-mouthed,” so surnamed from the power of 
his eloquence), tisually called Sr. Curysosrtom, 
was born. at Antioch, of a noble family, A.D. 
347. He receivéd instruction in eloquence from 
Libanius; and after being ordained deacon (381) 
and presbyter (386) at Antioch, he became so 
celebrated as a preacher that he was chosen 
archbishop of Constantinople on the death of 
Nectarius, 397. Chrysostom soon gave great 
offence at Constantinople by the simplicity of 
his mode of living, by the sternness with which 
he rebuked the immorality of the higher classes, 
and’ by the severity which he showed-to the 
worldly-minded monks and clergy. Among his 
enemiés was the Empress Eudoxia; and they 
availed themselves of a‘dispute which had 
arisen between Chrysostom and Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandrea, to accuse Chrysostom 
of Origenism, and to obtain ‘his deposition by a 
synod held at Chalcedon in 403: But the same 
causes which had brought on Chrysostom, the 
hatred of the higher orders had made him the 
idol of the people. A few-days after he had left 
the city an. earthquake happened, which the 
enraged people considered as a proof of the di- 
vine anger. at his banishment. Eudoxia, fear- 
ing a popular insurrection, recalled him, but two 
months after his return he again excited the 
anger of the‘ empress, and was banished a sec- 
ond time to the desolate town of Cueusus, on 
the borders of Isauria and Cilicia. »He met with 

“much sympathy from other churches, and his 
cause-was advocated by Innocent, bishop of 


Rome ; but all this excited jealousy at Constan-' 


tinople; and he was ordered to be removed to 
Pityus in Pontus. He died on the journey at 
Comana jn Pontus, 407, in the sixtieth year of 


his age. - His bones were brought back to Con= 
stantmople in 438, and he received.the honor of ° 


canonization. His works are most voluminous. 
They consist of, 1. Homilies, Sermons ‘on dif, 
ferent parts of ‘Scripture and points of doctrine 
and prea 2. Commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures. - 3. Epistles. °\4. Treatises on various 
subjects, e g., the Priesthood, Providence, &c.. 
5. Liturgies. . The best edition of his works is 
by Montfaucon, Paris, 1718-8, 13 vols. folio: 
[reprinted Paris, 1835-40, 13/vols. royal 8vo.] 

{Curysoruimis (Xpvaddeuic), a daughter of 
Agamemnon, offered by: him ih marriage to 
Achilles to bring about: a reconciliation. ] 

Curnontus (XO6vv0¢) and HTHONIA-(XOovia), 
epithets of the gods and goddessés of the lower 
World (from ‘yop, “the earth”), as Hades, Hec- 
ate, Demeter, Persephone, &c. ; 4 

Cryrrt (Xérpo.). ‘1. (Now Chytri), a town 
in Cyprus, on the road from Cerynia to Salamis. 
—2. an gurues at Salamis. 
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CICERO, TULLIUS. 


Crica, a border fortress of the Romans in 
Lesser Armenia. ' fe a 

Cisitz or Cisiuis, a town in Pannonia, on 

the Lake Hiulcas, between the Dravus and Sa- ; 
vus, near which Constantine gained a decisive 
victory over Licinius, A.D. 314: the birth-place 
of Valentinian and Gratian. _ we 95 

Cisotus. Vid. Arexanprpa, No.1; APA-* 
MEA, No. 3. : - ; 

Cisyra (Ki6upa: Kibvpdarne : now Cibyrata). 
1. Magna (4 peyddAn: ruins at Buruz or Aron- 
don ?), a great city of Phrygia Magna, in the fer- 
tile district of Milyas, on the borders of Caria, 
said to have been founded by the Lydians, but 
afterward peopled by the Pisidians. In Strabo’s 
time four native dialects were spoken in it-be- 
sides Greek, namely, those of the Lydians, the 
Pisidians, the Milye, and the, Solymi. Under 
its native princes, the city ruled over a large 
district called Cibyratis (Ki6vparic), and could 
send into the field an army of thirty thousand 
men. In B.C. 83 it was added to the Roman 
empire, and was made the seat of a conventus 
juridicus. After being nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake, it was restored by Tiberius, under 
the names Cesarea and Civitas Cibyratica. 
The city was very celebrated for-its manufac. 
tures, especially in iron.—2, Parva (K. pKa : 
now Jbura), a city of Pamphylia, on’ the borders 
of Cilicia. . : 

Cicrritus, C., secretary of the elder Scipio 
Africanus, was a candidate for. the pretorship, 
B.C. 174, along with Scipio’s son, but resigned. 
in favor of the latter. .He was pretor in the 
following year, and conquered the Corsicans, but 
was refused a triumph. In 172 and 167 he was 
one of the ambassadors'sent to the Iilyrian king 
Gentius, and in 168 he dedicated on the Alban 
Mount a temple to Juno Moneta. 

Cickro, Tutiivs. 1. M., grandfather of the 
orator, lived at his native town Arpinum, which 
received the full Roman franchise in B.C.188. 

-—2. M., son of No: 1, also lived at Arpinum, and 
died 64.—3. L.; brother of No. 2, was a‘friend 
of Marcus Antonius the orator.—4, L., son of 
No. 3, school-fellow of the orator, died 68, much 
regretted by his cousin.—5. M., the orator, eld- 
est son of No. 2’and Helvia, was born on the 
third of January, B.C. 106, at, the family resi- 
dence in the vicinity of Arpmum. He was edu- 
cated along with his brother Quintus, and the 
two brothers displayed such: aptitude for learn- 
ing that his father removed with them to Rome, 
where they recéived instruction ‘from the best 
teachers in the capital. 
brated teachers was the poet Archias of Antioch. 
After receiving the'manly gown (91) the young 
Marcus , was placed under the care of Q: Mu- 
clus Scevola, the augur, from whom he Tearn- 

}ed the: principles of jurisprudence. In 89 he 
Served his first and only campaign: under Cn, 
Pompeius Strabo in Me Social war. During-the 
civil. wars between ;Marius and Sulla, Cicero 

identified himself with neither party, but de. 
voted his time to the study of law, philosophy, 
and rhetoric, He received instruction in_phi- 
losophy from Phadrus thé Epicurean, Philo, the 
chief of the New Academy, and Diadotus the 
Stoic, and in, rhetoric from:Molo the Rhodian, 
Having carefully cultivated his powers; Cicero 
1 Came forward as a pleader in the forum as soon 


One of their most cele. - 


CICERO. 


as tranquillity was restored by the final over- 
throw of the Marian party. His first extant 
speech was delivered in 81, when he was twen- 
ty-six years of age, on behalf of P. Quintius. 
Next year (80) he defended Sextus Roscius of 
Ameria, charged with parricide by:Chrysogonus, 
a favorite freedman of Sulla. ~ Shortly afterward 
(79) Cicero went.to Greece, ostensibly for the 
improvement of his health, which was very del- 
icate, but perhaps ‘because he dreaded the re- 
sentment of Sulla. He first went to Athens, 
where ke remained six months, studying phi- 
losophy under Antiochus of Ascalon, and rhet- 
orice under Demetrius Syrus ; and here he made 
the acquaintance of Pomponius Atticus, who re- 
mained his firm friend to the close of his life. 
From Athens he passed over to Asia Minor, re- 
ceiving instruction from the most celebrated 
rhetoricians in the’ Greek cities of Asia; and 
finally passed some time at Rhodes (78), where 
he once more placed himself under the care of 
Molo. After an absence of two years, Cicero 
returned to Rome (77), with his health firmly 
established, and his oratorical powers greatly 
improved. He again came forward as an orator 
in the forum, and soon obtained the greatest 
distinction. His success in the forum paved for 
him the way to the high offices of state. In:'75 
he was questor in Sicily under Sex. Peduceus, 
pretor of Lilybeum, and discharged the duties 
of ‘his office with an integrity and impartiality 
which secured for him the affections of the pro- 
_vineials. He returned to Rome in 74, and for 
the next four years was engaged in pleading 
causes. In 70 he distinguished-himself by the 
impeachment of Verres, and in 69 he was cu- 
rule -edile. In 66 he was pretor, and while 
holding this office he defended Cluentius in the 
speech still extant, and delivered his celebrated 
oration in favor, of the Manilian law, which ap- 
pointed Pompey to the command of the Mith- 
radatic war. Two years-afterward he gathed 
the great object of his ambition, and, although 
a novus homo, was elected consul with.C,Anto-. 
nius as a colleague. 
on the first-of January, 63. Hitherto Cicero. 
had taken little part in the political struggles of 
his time. As far as he had interfered in publie 
affairs, he had. sided with. the popular party, 
which had raised him to power ; but he appears 
never to have had any real sympathy with that 
party ; and as soon as he had gained the high- 
est office in the state he deserted his former 
friends, and eonnected himself closely with the 
aristocracy. The consulship of Cicero was dis- 
tinguished by the outbreak of. the conspiracy 
of Gatiline, which was suppressed and finally 
crushed by Cicero’s prudence and energy. - Vid. 
Cartittna,>, For-this service Cieere received the 
highest honors; hé was addressed as “ father 
ef his country,” and thanksgivings in his name 
were voted,to the gods... But as soon.as he had 
laid down the consulship, the friends of the con-, 
spirators, wko had been condemned to death by 
the senate,.and whose sentence had been car- 
ried into execution by Cicero, accused him loud- 
ly ef having put Roman citizens to death ille- 
gally. Cicero had elearly been guilty of a vio- 
Jation of the fundamental.principles of the Ro- 
man constitution, which declared that no citizen 
could be put to death until sentenced hy the 


He entered upon the office. 
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whole body of the people assembled _in'the co- 
“mitia. Cicero’s enemies were not’slow in ayail- 


) ing themselves of this vulnerable point. The 


people, whose cause he had deserted, soon be- 


against. him. Shortly: afterward (62) he mor- 


of the mysteries of the Bona Dea: Clodius 
vowed deadly vengeance against Cicero. To 


was adopted into a plebeian family, was then 


brought forward'a bill, interdicting from fire and 
water (i. é€., banishing) any one who should be 
found to have put a Roman citizen to death;un- 
tried. The triumvirs, Cesar, Pompey, and Cras- 
sus, left Cicero to his fate ; and despairing of 
offering any successful opposition to the. meas- 
ure of Clodius, Cicero voluntarily retired’ from 
Rome before it was put to the vote, and crossed 
over to Greece. He took up his residence at 
Thessalonica in Macedonia. Here he gave way 
to unmanly despair ; and his letters during this 
period are filled with groans, sobs, and tears. 
Meanwhile his friends at Rome had not deserted 
him; and, notwithstanding the vehement oppo- 
sition of Clodius, they obtained his. recall from 
banishment in the course of next year. In Au- 
gust, 57, Cicero landed at Brundisium, and in 
September he was again at Rome, where he was 
received with distinguished honor, Taught by 
experience, Cicero would no longer join the sen- 
ate in oppoSition to the triumvirs, and retired ‘to 
a great extent from public life-, In 52 he was 
compelled, much against his will, to go. to the 
East as governor of Cilicia. -Here he distin- 
guished himself by his.integrity and impartial 
administration of justice, but, at the’same time, 
made himself ridiculous. by the absurd vanity 
which led him’ to assume-the title of imperator 
and to. aspire to the honors of a triumph on ac- 


of 50, and arrived in the. neighborhood of Rome 
on the fourth of January, 49, justas the civil war 
between Cesar and Pompey broke out. 
long hesitating which side’ to join, he finally de- 
termined to throw in his lot with Pompey, and 
\erossed over to Greecé in-June. .After the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero abandoned the 
Pompeian party and returned to Brundisium, 
where he lived in the greatest anxiety for many 
months, dreading the vengeance of Cesar. But 
his fears weré groundless: he, was not only 
pardoned by Cesar} bat, when the latter landed 
at Brundisium in September, 47, ‘he greeted 
«Cicero With the greatest kindness and respect, 


now. retired into privacy, and during the next 
‘three or four years composed the greater ‘part 


murder of Gasar on the 15th of March, -44, 
again brought-Cicero into public life. -He put 
himself at the head of the republican party, and 
in his. Philippie, orations attacked. M. Antony 
with unmeasured vehemence. But this proyed 
his-ruin. On the formation of the triumvirate 
‘between Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus (27th 
of November, 43), Cicero’s name’ was in the 
| Hist of the proscribed. Cicero sat uae: 0 


accomplish his purpose more securely, Clodius - 


elected tribune of the plebs, and as tribune (58) 


count of his subduing some robber tribes in‘his. 
province. He returned to Italy toward-the end. 


After’ 


and allowed ‘him~to return to Rome. «Cicero - 


of his philosophical and rhetorical works. ‘The 


gan to show unequivocal ‘signs ‘of resentment | 


tally offended Clodius by bearing witness against. - 
him, when the latter was accused of a violation ° 


‘ 
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his danger while at-his Tusculan. villa, and em- 
barked at Antium, intending to escape by sea, 
but was driven by stress of weather to Circeii, 
from whence he coasted along to Formiz, where 
. he landed at his villa. From Formia his at- 
tendants carried him in a litter toward the shore, 
but were overtaken by the soldiers before they 
could reach the coast. “They were ready to de- 
fend their master with their lives, but Cicero 
commanded them to desist, and, stretching for- 
ward, called upon his executioners to strike. 
They instantly cut off his head and hands, which 
were conveyed to Rome, and, by the orders of 
Antony, nailed to the Rostra. Cicero perished 
on the 7th ef December, 43, and, at the time of 
his death, had nearly completed his sixty-fourth 
year, . By his first wife, Terentia, Cicero had 
two children, a daughter Tutt1a, whose death 
in 45 caused him the greatest sorrow, and a 
son Marcus. Vid. No. 7. His wife Terentia, 
to whom she had been united for thirty years, 
he divorced in 46, in consequence, it would ap- 
pear, of some disputes connected with pecuni- 
ary transactions ; and soon afterward -he mar- 
ried‘a young and wealthy maiden, Pusxixra, his 
ward, but, as might have been anticipated, found 
little comfort in this new alliance, which was 
speedily dissolved. As a statesman and a citi- 
zen-Cicero can not command our respect. He 
did good service to his country by the suppres- 


sion of the conspiracy of Catiline ; but this was 


almost the only occasion on-which he showed 
vigor and decision of ¢haracter. His own let- 
ters condemn him. In them his inordinate van- 
ity, pusillanimity, and political _tergiversation 
_ appear in the clearest colors, ‘It is as an author 
that Cicero deserves the highest praise. In his 
works the.Latin language appears in the great- 
est ‘perfection. ‘They may be divided into the 
follawing subjects: J. Rawroricat Works: 1. 
Rhetoricorum s. De Tnventione Rhetorich Libri IL. 
. This appears to have been the earliest of Cic- 
ero’s prose works. It-was intended tovexhibit 
in a systematic form allthat was most valuable 
‘in the works-of. the Greek rhetoricians, but it 
Was never completed.—2.. De Patitione Orato. 
ria Dialogus. Acatechism of Rhetoric, accord 
ing to the method of the middle Academy, by 
way of question and answer, drawn up by Cic- 
ero for the instruction of his son Marcus, writ- 
tén in 46.—3..De Oratore ad Quintum Fratrem 
Libri ‘TI. .A systematic work on the art of 
Oratory, wtitten~in 55 -at- the request of his 
brother Quintus. This isthe most perfect of 
Cicero’s rhetorical works. Best edition by El- 
lendt, Regiomont., 1840.—4. Brutus s. De Claris 
Oratoribus. * It contains a critical history of Ro- 
man eloquence, from the earliest times down 
to Hortensius -inclusive. Editions by Meyer, 
Hake, 1838, and by Ellendt, Regiomont., 1844, 
' 5. Ad M. Brutum Oratoy, in which Cicero gives 
his views ,of a. faultless orator: written 45. 
Edited by Meyer, Lips., 1827.—6. De Optimo 
Genere Oratorum. An introduction to Cicero’s 
translation of the ‘orations of /&sthines and 
Demosthenes in the’ case’ of Ctesiphon : «the 
translation ‘itself has been lost.-7. Topica ad 
C. Trebatium. An abstract of the Topics of Ar- 
istotle, illustrated by-examples derived chiefly 
from Roman law instead of from Greek philos- 
ophy ; it was written in July, 44.—8.-Rhctorico- 
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rum ad C. Herennium Libri IV. The author of 
this. work is uncertain, but it was certainly not 
written by Cicero..TI. Purrosopnican Works. 
1. PorrricAt Purtosopny: 1. De Republica Libri 
VI. A work on the best form of government 
and the duty of the Citizen, in the form of a 
dialogue, founded on the Republic’ of ‘Plato - 
written in 54. This work disappeared in the 
tenth or eleventh century of our era with the 
exception of the episode of the Somnium Scipi- 
onis, which had been preserved by Macrobius ; 
but in 1822, Angelo Mai found among the Pa- 
limpsests in the Vatican a portion of the lost 
treasure. Thus the greater part.of the first 
and second books, and a few fragments of the 
others, were discovered. Editions by Mai, 
Rome, 1822, and by Creuzer and Moser, Frankf., 
1826.—2. De Legibus Libri II. “A dialogue, 
founded on the Laws of Plato; probably writ- 
ten 52. A portion of the three books is lost, 
and it originally consisted of a greater number. 
Edited by Moser and Creuzer, Frankfort, 1824, 
and by Bake, Lugd. Bat., 1842.—11. Purtosovay 
or Moras: 1. De Officits Libri III. Written. 
in 44 for the use of his son Maréus, at that time 
residing at Athens. The first two books were 
chiefly taken from Panetius, and the third book 
was founded upon the work of the Stoic Hecato ; 
but the illustrations are taken almost exclu- 


sively from Roman history and Roman litera- _ 


ture. Edited’by Beier, Lips., 1820-1821, 2 vols. 


|} —2. Cato Major s. De Sénectute, addressed to At- 


ticus, and written at the beginning of 44: it 
points out how the burden of old age may be 
most easily’ supported.—3. Lelius s. De Amici- 
tia, written after the preceding, to which it may 
be considered as forming a companion: also 
addressed to Atticus. , [Edited by Beier, Lips., 
1828, and by Seyffert, Brandenburg, 1844.]—4,. 
De Gloria Libri IT., written 44,-is now lost, 
though Petrarch possessed a MS. of the work. 
—5. De Consolatione s. De Luctu minuendo, writ- 
ten 45, soon’ after the death of his. daughter 
Tullia, is also lost.—n1. Sprounative Puitos- 
opHy: 1. Academicorum Libri IL, a treatise upon 
the Academie philosophy, written 45. Edited 
by Goerenz, Lips., 1810, and Orelli, Turic., 1827. 
—2. De Finibus: Bonorum-¢t.Malorum Libri hes 
Dedicated to M. Brutus, in which are discussed. 
the opinions of the Epicureans, Stoics, and Per- 
ipatetics;'on the Supreme Good, that is, the finis, 
or end; toward which all our thoughts and. ae- 
tions are, or ought to be, directed. Written in 
45. « Edited by Otto, Lips., 1831, and by Maa- 
vig, Copenhagen, 1839.3. Tuseulanariim Dis- 
putationum Libri V. This work, addressed to 
M. Brutus, is 2 series of discussions on various 
important points of practical philosophy, sup- 
posed to have been held in the Tusculanum 6f 
Cicero. -Written in 45. -Edited by’ Kiihner, 
Jen, 1846, third edition, and by Moser, Hannov. 2 
3 vols.,. 1836-1837.—4, Paradoxa, six. favorite 
Paradoxes of the Stoics explained in familiar 
language, written early in 46. {Edited by Mo- 
ser, Gottingen, 1846.]—5. Hortensius s. De Phi- 
losophia, a dialogue in praise’ of philosophy, of 


\ 


which fragments only are extant, written in 45, 


6. Timeus s..De Universo, a translation of Pla-. 
to’s Timaus, of which we possess a fragment. °’ 


-~1v. Turonoey 2 1.{ De 


Natura Deorum Libea 
Hf, An account 


of the speculations of the 


( 
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Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Academicians, 
on the existence, attributes, and providence of. 


a Divine Being; dedicated to M.-Brutus, and’ 


written early in 44; edited by Moser and Creu- 
zer, Lips., 1818.—2. De Divinatione Libri IL, a 
continuation of the preceding work. It presents 
the opinions of the different schools of philoso- 
phy upon the reality of the science of divina- 
tion. Written in 44, after the death of Cesar; 
edited by Creuzer, Kayser, and Moser, Frankf., 
1828.—3. De Fato Liber Singularis, only a frag- 
ment.—III, Orations. The following is a list 
of- Cicero’s extant speeches, with the date at 
which each. was delivered. Some account of 
each oration is given separately with the biog- 
raphy of the person principally concerned. 1. 
Pro P. Quintio, B.C. 81.—2. Pro Sex. Roscio 
Amerino, 80.—3. Pro Q. Roscio Comedo, 76. 
—4. Pro M, Tullio, 71.—5. In Q. Cecilium, 70. 
—6. In Verrem Actio I., 5th of August, 70.—7. 
In Verrem Actio II. Not delivered.—8. Pro 
M.. Fonteio, 69.—9. Pro A. Cecina, 69, proba- 
bly.—10. Pro Lege Manilia, 66.—11. Pro A. 
Cluentio Avito, 66.—12. Pro C. Cornelio, 55. 
—13. Oratio in Toga Candida, 64.—14. De Lege 
Agraria, three orations, 63.—15. Pro C. Rabirio, 
63:.—16. In Catilinam, four orations, 63.—17. 
Pro Murena, 63.—18. Pro P. Cornelio Sulla, 62. 
—19. Pro A. Licinio Archia, 61.—20. Pro L. 
Valerio Flacco, 59.—21. Post Reditumin Senatu, 
5th of September, 57.—22. Post Reditum. ad 
Quirites, 6th or 7th of September, 57.—23. Pro 
Domo sua ad Pontifices, 29th of September, 57. 
—-24. De Haruspicum Responsis,. 56.—25. Pro 
P. Sextio, 55.—26. In Vatinium, 56—27. Pro 
M. Celio Rufo, 56.—28. Pro L. Cornelio Balbo, 
56.—29. De Provinciis Consularibus, 56.30. 
In L. Pisonem, 55.—31. Pro Cn. Plancio, 55. 
—32. Pro C. Rabirio Postumo, 54.—33. Pro M. 


~ 7Emilio Scauro, 54.—34. Pro T. Annio Milone,; 


52.—35. Pro M. Marcello, 47,—36. Pro Q. Li- 
gario, .46.—37. Pro Rege Deiotaro, 45.—38. 
Orationes Philippice, fourteen orations against 


~M. Antonius, 44 and 43.—IV.Eristies. Cicero, 


during the most important period of his life, 
maintained a close correspondence with Atticus, 
and with a-wide circle of literary and political 
friends’ and connections. e now have up- 
ward of eight hundred letters, undoubtedly gen- 
uine, extending over a space of twenty-six years, 
and commonly arranged in the following man- 
ner: 1. Epistolarum ad Familiares s. Epistola- 
rum ad Diversos Libri XVI., a series of four 


“hundred and twenty-six epistles, commencing 


with a Jetter to Pompey, written in 62, and 
terminating with a letter to Cassius, July, 43. 
They are not placed in chronological order, but 
those addressed t6 the same individuals, with 
their replies, where these éxist, are grouped to- 
gether, without reference to the date of the-rest. 


—2. Epistolarum ad T. Pomponium Atticum Libri 


XVL, a-series of three hundred and ninety-six 
epistles addressed to.Atticus, of which eleven 
were written in 68, 67, 65, and-62, the remain- 
der after the end of 62, and the last in Novem- 
ber, 44. They are, for the most.part; in chro- 
nological order, although dislocations occur here 
and there.--3. Epistolarum ad Q. Fratrem Libri 
JIL, 2 series of twenty-nine epistles addressed 
£0 his brother, the first written in 59, the last in 


54.—4. We find in most editions Hpistolarum ad | 
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Brutum Liber, a series of eighteen epistles, all 
written after the death of Cesar. To these are 
added eight more, first published by Cratander. 


The genuineness of these two books is doubt- » 


ful. ‘The most useful edition of Cicero’s letters 
is by Schitz, 6 vols. 8vo, 1809-1812, in which 
they are arrangedin chronological order. Cicero 
also wrote a great number of other works on 
historical and scellaneous subjects, all of 
which are lost. He composed several poems, 
most of them in his earlier years, but two at a 
later period, containing a history of his consul- 
ship, and an account of his exile and recall. A 
line in one of these poems contained the unlucky 
jingle so well known to us from Juvenal (x., 
122), O fortunatam natam me consule Romam. 
The best edition of the collected works‘of Cicero 
is by Orelli, Turic., 1826-1837, 9 vols. Svo, in 
thirteen parts.—6. Q., brother of the orator, was | 
born about 102, and was educated alone with 
his brother. In 67 he was edile, in 62 pretor, 
and for the next three years governed Asia as 
propretor. He returned to Rome in 58,.and 
warmly exerted himself to procure the recall 
of bis brother from banishment. In 55 he went 


‘to Gaul as legatus to Cesar, whose approbation 


he gained by his military abilities and gallantry : 
he distinguished himself particularly by the re- 
sistance he offered to a vast host of Gauls, who 
had attacked his camp, when he was stationed 
for the winter with one legion in the country 
of the Nervii. In51 he accompanied his broth- 
er as legate to Cilicia; and on the breaking out 
of the civil war in 49 he joined Pompey. After 
the battle of Pharsalia he was pardoned by Ce- 
sar. He was proscribed by the triumvirs, and 
was put to death in 43. Quintus wrote several 
works, which are all lost, with the exception 
of an address to his brother, entitled De Peti- 
tione Consulatus. <Quintus was married to Pom- 
ponia, sister of Atticus; but, from incompati- 
bility of temper, their union was an unhappy 
one:—7.°M.\. only son of the orator and his wife 
Terentia, was born 65. -He accompanied his 
father to Cilicia, and served in Pompey’s army 
in Greece, although he was then only’sixteen 
years of age.. In 45 he was sent to Athens to 
pursue his studies, but there fell into irregular 
and extravagant habits: On thé death of Ce- 
sar (44) he joined the republican party, served 
as military tribune under Brutus in Macedonia, 
and after the battle of Philippi (42) fled to Sex. 
Pompey in-Sicily. When peace was coneluded 
between the triumvirs and Pompey in 39, Cicero 
returned to Rome, was favorably received by 


‘(Octavianus, who at length assumed him as his 


colleague in the consulship (B.C. 30, from 13th 
of September). By a singular coincidence, the 
dispatch announcing the ¢apture of the fleet, of 
Antony, which was immeédiately followed by 
hisdeath, was addressed to the new consul in his 


official-capacity, and thus, says Plutareh, “the - 


divine justice reserved the completion of An- 
tony’s punishment for the house of Cicero.”’—8. 
Q., son of No. 6, and of Pomponia, sister of At- 
ticus, was born 66 or 67, and perished with his 
father in the proscription, 43. 
Cronyrus (Kiyvpoc), called Ern¥ra. CEgvpn) . 
in Homer, a town of .Thesprotia in Npirus, be- 
tween the Acherusian Lake and the sea. ~. 
» [{Crerrenvs, Mussius, a native’ ars 


~ 


icians were called the three bad K’s. 


CICONES. 


a character introduced by Horace (fifth satire 
of the first book) in a ridiculous controversy 
With theslave Sarmentus. ] . 

. Cicones (Kéixovec), a Thracian people on the 
Hebrus, and near the coast. | 


., [Cicyneruus (Kixtvy6o¢: now -Pontiko), an 


island and city in the Pagaseus Sinus. ] 

SicyNNA (Kixuvva: Kexovvetc), a demus of 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Cecropis, and aft- 
erward to the tribe Acamantis. 

Ciricia (Kidtcia: Kéaé, fem. KéAuooa), a dis- 
trict in the southeast of Asia Minor, bordering 
to the east on Syria, to the north on Cappadocia 
and ‘Lycaonia, to the northwest and west on 
Pisidia and Pamphylia. On all sides, except 
the west, it is inclosed by natural boundaries, 
namely, the Mediterranean on the south, Mount 
Amanus on the east, and Mount Taurus on the 
north. ‘The western part of Cilicia is intersected 
by the offshoots of the Taurus, while in its east- 
ern part the mountain chains inclose much 
larger tracts of level country: and hence arose 
the division of the country into C. Aspera (K. 7 
Tpaxsia, OY Tpaxeldrec), and C. Campestris (K. 
7 msdudc); the latter was also called Cilicia 
Propria, (7 idio¢ K.). Numerous rivers, among 
which are the Pyramys, Sarus, Cypnus, Caty- 
capNus, and smaller mountain streams, descend 
from the Taurus. ‘The eastern division, through 
which most of the larger rivers flow, was ex- 
tremely fertile, and the narrower valleys of 
Cilicia Aspera contained some rich tracts of 
land; the latter district was famed for its fine 
breed of horses. The first ‘inhabitants of the 


country are supposed to have been of the Syr- 


lam race. The mythical * story derived their 
name from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who start- 
ed, with his brothers Cadmus and Phenix, for 
Europe, but-stopped short on the coast of Asia 


Minor, and peopled with his followers the plain | 


of Cilicia... The country remained independent 
till the time of the Persian Empire, undér-which 
it. formed*a satrapy, but appears to have’ been 


‘still governed by its nativé princes.. Alexan- 


der-subdued it on his march into Upper Asia ; 
and, after the division of his ‘empire; it formed 
a part. of the kingdom ‘of, the ‘Seleucide ; its 
plains were settled by Greeks, ‘arid the old in- 
habitants were for thé most part driven back 


into the mountains of C!-Aspera, where .they | 


remained virtually independent, practicing rob- 
bery “by land ‘and ‘piraey by sea, till Pompey 
drove them from the sea. ih his war against the 
pirates, and, having rescued the level country 
from the power of Tigrahes, who had overrun 
it, he erected -it. into ‘a Roman-province, B.C. 
67-66. The mountain country was not made’a 
province till the reign’of Vespasian. The peo- 
ple bore a low character among the Greeks and 
Remans. ‘The Carians, Cappadocians, and Ci- 


Ciricim Pytm or Porra-(ai Winrar THe Ku- 
Atkiac:- now Kolinboghaz), the chief pass between 
Cappadocia,and Cilicia, through the Taurus) on 
the road fron Tyana to Tarsus: This was the 
way by which Alexander entered Cilicia, 


_Ciricium Mare (9 KeAckia 9é2acca), the north- | 


eastern portion of the Mediterranean, between 

Cilicia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus, 

Criix-(Kiacé), son of Agenor and Telephassa, 

was, with his brothers, Cadmus and Phenix, 
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“generally, but incorrectly, 
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‘sent out by their father in search of Europa, 
who had’been carried off by Jupiter (Zeus). 
Cilix settled in the country called after him Ci- 
licia. : ro" % bsg 

Ciiva (Kia), a small town in the Troad, on 
the River Cilleus, at the foot‘of Mount Cilleus, 
in the range of Gargarus, celebrated for its tem- 
ple of Apollo surnamed Cilleus. Its foundation 
was ascribed to Pelops. ir uf s 

Citnit, a powerful family’ in the Etruscan 
town of Arretium, were driven out of their na- 
tive town in B.C. 301, but were réstored by the 
Romans. The Cilnii were nobles or Lucumones 
in their state, and some of them in ancient times 
may have held even the kingly dignity. (Com- 
pare Hor., Carm., i, 1.) The name has been 
rendered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius Me- 
cenas. Vid. Macernas. ‘ 

[Cizo or Cuito, P. Maerus. 1. A friend and 
client of M. Claudius Marcellus, whom he mur- 
dered at the Pireus, B.C. 45, at the instiga- 
tion, as some asserted, of Cesar, but more prob- 
ably from anger at being refused a sum of mon- 
ey which Cilo wished to obtain from Marcellus 
to relieve him from his embarrassments.—2, 
Junius, procurator of Pontus in the reign of 
Claudius, brought the Bosporan Mithradates to 
Rome in A.D. 50, and received afterward the 
consular insignia. ] 

Cimber, C. Anntus, had obtained the pretor- 
ship from Cesar, and was one of Antony’s sup- 
porters, B.C. 43, on which account he is at- 
tacked by Cicero. He was charged with hav- 
ing killed his brother, whence Cicero calls him 
ironically Philadéelphus. ce y 

-Cimper, L. Trnrivs (not Tullius), a friend of 
Cesar, who gave him the province of Bithynia, 
but subsequently one of Cesar’s murderers, B. 
C. 44. On the fatal day, Cimber was-foremost . 
in the ranks, under pretence of presenting a ~ 
petition to Cesar praying for his brother’s re- 
call from exile. ° After the assassination, Cim- 
ber went to his provineé and raised a fleet, 
with which he rendered service to Cassius and 
Brutus. » : pati gh 

Cimpri, a Celtic péople, probably of the sanve 
race as the Cymry. . Vid. Cuyrm. «They: are 
supposed to ‘have in- 
habited the peninsula which was ealled after 
them Curersonrsus Crprica (now Jutland); 
the greatest uncertainty, however, prevailed 
among the ancients respecting their original 
abode.~ In conjunction with the Teutoni anda» 
Ambronés, they migrated south, with their 
wives and children, toward ‘the close: of the. 
second century B.C.; and the whole host is” 
said to have contained 
fighting men. They ‘deféated several ‘Roman 
armies, and caused-the greatest alarm at Rome. ° 
In B.C. 113 they. defeated the consul Papirius 
Carbo near Noreia, and then crossed over into 
Gaul, which they ravaged in all directions: In” 
109 they defeated’ the consul Junius Silanus, in 
107 the consul Cassius Honginus, who fell in 
the battle, and in-105 they gained their most 
brilliant victory néar the Rhone over the united 
armies of the consul En. Mallius and the pro- 
consul Servilius Cxpio, Instead of crossing 
the Alps, the Cimbri, ‘fortunately for Rome, 
Into Spain, where they remained two 


or three years., The Romans ‘meantime haa 


three hundred thousand bi 
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been making preparations td resist their for- 
midable foes, and had placed their troops under 
the command of Marius. The barbarians: re- 
turned to Gaul in 102. In that-year the Teutoni 
were defeated, and cut to pieces by Marius, near 
Aque Sextia (now Aix) in Gaul ;\and next year 
(101) the Cimbri and their allies were likewise 
destroyed. by Marius and Catulus, in the deci- 
Sive battle of the Campi Raudii, near Vercelle, 
in the north of Italy. In the time of Augustus, 
the Cimbri, who were then a people of no im- 
portance, sent an embassy’ to the emperor. 

~Crinys or Cruintus Mons (now Monte Cimi- 
x0, also Monte Fogliano), a range of mountains 
in Etruria, thickly covered with wood (Saltus 
Ciminius, Silva Ciminia), near a lake of the 
same name, northwest of Tarquinii, between 
the Lacus Vulsiniensis and Soracte. 

[Cimmericum (Kiuepixdv, Strab.; ra Kyupépra 
teiyn, Herod. ; and Kiymeprxy Koun, Strab.: now 
Eski-Krimm), a village in the Tauric or Cim- 
merian Chersonesus, west of Kaffa: in its neigh- 
borhood was Mons Cimmerius (now Aghirmisch- 
Dagh).] 

Cimmibrit (Keuuépcor), the name of a mythical 
and of an historical people. The mythical Cim- 
merli, mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the fur- 
thest west on the ocean, enveloped in constant 
mists and darkness. Later writers sought to 


‘localize them, and accordingly placed them 


either in Italy near the Lake Avernus, or in 
Spain, or inthe Tauric Chersonesus. The his- 
torical Cimmerii dwelt on the Palus Meotis 
(now Sea of Azov), in the Tauric Chersonesus, 
and in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven from their 
abodes by the Scythians, they passed into Asia 
Minor on the northeast, and penetrated west as 
far as Afolis and Ionia. They took Sardis. B.C. 
635 in the reign of Ardys,, king of Lydia, but 
they were expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the 
grandson of Ardys. Tips) aa, 

Cimmerius Bosporus., Vid. Bosporus, 

Ciméius (Kivwdoc: Kiuddcoc : now Cimoli or 
Argentiere), an -island in the Augean ‘Sea, one: 
of the Cyclades, between Siphnos and Melos, 
celebrated for its fine white earth, used’by full- 
ers for cleaning cloths. , 

Cimon (Kivwv). 1. Son of Stesagoras, and 
father of Miltiades, victor: at Marathon, gained 
three Olympic victories with his four-horsey 
chariot, and after his third victory was secretly 
murdered by order of the sons of Pisistratus.— 
2. Grandson of the preceding, and son of the 
great Miltiades. ‘ On the death of his father 
(B.C. 489); he was imprisoned beeause he was 
unable to pay his fine of fifty talents, which 
was eventually paid by Callias on his marriage 
with Elpinice, Cimon’s sister. Cimon first dis- 
tinguished himself on the invasion-of Greece by 
Xerxes (480), and after the battle of Platee 
was brought forward by Aristides. » He fre- 
quently commanded the Athenian fleet in their 
aggressive wars against the. Persians. His 
most brilliant success was in 466, when he de- 
feated a large Persian fleet, and on the same 
day landed and routed their land forces ‘also on 
the River Eurymedon in Pamphylia.. The 
death of Aristides and the banishment ‘of The- 
mistocles left Cimon without a rival at Athens 
for some years. But his. influence gradually 
declined as that of Pericles increased. In 461 


4 CINEAS. 


Cimon marched at the head of some Athenian 
troops to the assistance of the Spartans, who” 
were hard préssed by their revolted subjects. . 
The Athenians\were deeply mortified by the iri- 
sulting manner in which their offers of assist- 
ance were declined, and were enraged with - 
Cimon, who had exposed them to this insult. 
His enemies, in consequence, succeeded in ob- 
taining his ostracism t is year. He was sub- 
sequently recalled, in wha year is uncertain, 
and through his intervention a five years’ truce 
was made between Athens and Sparta, 450. 
In 449 the war was renewed with Persia; Ci- 
mon received the command, and with two hund- 
red ships sailed to Cyprus: here, while, be- 
sieging Citium, illness or the effects of a wound 
carried him off. Cimon was of a cheerful: con- 
vivial temper, frank and affable in his manners. 
Having obtained a great fortune by his share of 
the Persian spoils, he displayed unbounded lib- é 
erality. His orchards and gardens were thrown 
open; his fellow demusmen were free daily ta 
his table, and his public bounty verged on os-. 
tentation. With the treasure he brought from 
Asia the southern wall of the citadel was built, 
and at his own private charge the foundation of 
the long walls to the Pireeus was laid down.— | 
3. Of Cleone, a painter of great renown, flour- 
ished about B.C. 460, and appears to have been 
the first painter of perspective. f \ 

Cinipon (Kivddw?), the chief of a conspiracy 
against the Spartan peers (éuovoz) in the first 
year of Agesilaus II. (B.C. 398-397). The plot 
was discovered, and Cinadon and the-other con- 
spirators were put to death. 1 ad 

CinzTHon (Kuvaidwv), of Lacedemon, one of | 
the most fertile of the Cyclic poets, flourished 
B.C. 765. 

Cinira or Crnirus (now Zinara), a small 
island in the Augean Sea, east of Naxos, cele- - 
brated for its artichokes (xivdpa). 

Cincinnitus, L. Quinrius, a favorite hero of . 
the old Roman republic, and a model of old Ro- 
man frugality and- integrity. He lived -on his . 
farm, cultivating the land with his own hand. 
In B.C. 460 he was appointed consul suffectus 
in the room of P. Valerius. In 458 he was 
called from the plough to the dictatorship, in 
order to deliver the Roman consul and ‘army 
from. the perilous position in which they ‘had 
been placed’ by the’ Awquians. He saved the : 
Roman ariny, defeated the enemy; and, after, 
holding the*dictatorship only sixteen days, re-> 
turned to his farm, In 439, at the agé of eighty, 
he was a second time: appointed dictator to op- 
pose the alleged machinations of Sp. Melius. 
Several of the déscendants of Cincinnatus held 
the.consulship and-consular tribunate, but none 
of them’ is of sufficient. importance.to require a 
separate notice. ‘ p< ae 

Cincivs Atimentus. | Vid. ALIMENTUS. — 

€inBas (Kuvéac). [1 A Thessalian prince, . 
contemporary with’ and an ally of the Pisistra- 
tids, born at Conium. in Phrygia.J—2. A ‘Phes- 
salian, the friend and minister of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus. He was the most eloquent man of 
his day, and reminded. his hearers of Demos-’ 
thenes, whom he heard, speak in his youth. 
Pyrrhus prized’his persuasive powers so highly, 
that “the words of Cineas (he was wont to say) 
had won him more cities than his own arms.” 
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The. most. famous passage in his life is his em- 
bassy to Rome, with proposals of peace from 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclea (B.C. 280). 
Cineas spared no arts to gain favor. Thanks 
' to-his wonderful memory, on the day after his 
arrival he was able (we are told) to address all 
the senators and knights by name. The senate, 
however, rejected his pro Is mainly through 
the dying eloquence ofol . Claudius Cecus. 
‘The ambassador returned and told the king that 
there was no people like tl at people—their city 
was a temple, their senate an assembly of kings. 
Two years after (278), when Pyrrhus was about 
to cross over into Sicily, Cineas was again sent 


to negotiate peace. He appears to have died 
in Sicily shortly afterward. 


Cinistas (Kevyoiac), a dithyrambi poet of 
Athens, of no merit, ridiculed by Aristophanes 
and other comic poets. But he had his re- 
venge, for he’ succeeded in procuring the abo- 
lition of the Choragia, as far as regarded com- 
edy, about B. ie 

Cinea (now 


Ninca), a river in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, falls with the Sicoris into the Iberus.. 

Cincrortx. 1. A Gaul, one of the first men 
in the city of the Treviri (now Tréves, Trier), at- 
tached himself to the Romans, though son-in- 
Jaw to Indutiomarus, the head of the independ- 
ent party. When this leader had been put to 
death by Cesar, he became chief of his native 
city.—[2. Cesar (B. G., v., 22) mentions anoth: 
er Cingetorix, a chief of the Kentish Britons. ] 

Cixetium (Cingulanus : now Cingolo), a town 
in Picenum, on a rock, built by Labienus shortly 
before the breaking out of the civil-war, B.C. 
49, 

Cinna, Cornétivs. ‘| 1. L., the famous leader 
of the popular party during the absence of Sulla 
inthe East (B.C. 87-84). In ,87 Sulla allowed 
Cinna to be elected consul with Cn. Octavius, 
on condition of his taking ai oath not to alter 
the constitution @s then existing. But as soon 
as Sulla had left Italy, he began his endeavor 
to overpower the senate, and to recall Marius 
and his party. He was, however, defeated by 
his colleague Octavius in the forum, was obliged 
to fly the city, and was deposed by the senate 
from the consulate. . But -he “soon returned ; 


with the assistance of Marius, who came back : 


to Italy, he collected a powerful army, and Jaid 
siege to Rome. The capture of the city, and 
the massacre of Sulla’s friends whick followed, 
more properly belong tothe life of Marius. For 
the next three years (86, 85, 84) Cinna was 
consul. -In 84 Sulla prépared to return from 
Greece ; and Cinna was slain by his own troops, 
when he ordered them to cross ‘over from Italy 
to Greece, where he’ intended to encounter 
Sulla.—2. L., son of No. 1, joined M. Lepidus 
in his attempt to overthrow the constitution of 
Sulla, 78 ; and on the defeat and death of Lep- 
idus in Sardinia, he went with M. Perperna to 
join Sertorius in Spain, Cesar procured his 
recall from. exile.*. He was’ made pretor by 
Cesar in 44, but was, notwithstanding, one of 
the enemies of the dictator. Though he would 
not join the conspirators, he approved of their 
act; and so great was \the rage of the mob 
against him, that they neafly murdered™him. 
Vid. below, Cryna, Hervivs. 


Cinna, O. Houvivs, a poet of considerable re- 
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| nown, the friend of Oatullus. In B.C. 44 he 


was tribuné of the plebs, when he was murdér- 
ed by the mob, who mistook him for his name- 
sake Cornelius Cinna, though ‘he was at the 
time walking in Cesar’s funeral. procession. 
His principal work waxy an epic poem entitled 
Smyrna. tea PY able gs P 
~ Crxnimus, Joannes (Todvune Kivpyayoc), one 
of the most distinguished Byzantine historians, 
lived under the Emperor Manuel Comnents 
(who reigned A.D. '3-1180), and wrote the 
history of this emperor and of his father Calo- 
Joaannes, in six books, which have come down 
to us. Edited by Dt ge, Paris, 1670, fol., 
and by Meineke, Bont 6, 8vo. : 
Cinyps or Cinyruus (Kivoy, Kévudog :: now 
Wad-Khakan or Kintifo), a small river on the 
northern coast of Africa, between the Syrtes, 
forming the eastern boundary of the proper ter- 
ritory of the African Tripolis. The district 
about it was called by the same name, and was 
famous:for its on 00 BFA 


* Cin¥ras (Kevipac), son pollo, king of Cy- 
prus, and priest of the Paphian Venus (Aphro- 
dite), which latter offiee remained hereditary in 
his family, the Cinyrade. He was married to 
Metharne, the daughter am the Cyprian king 
Pygmalion, by whom he had several children, 
and among them was Adonis. According to 
some traditions, he unwittingly begot Adonis by 
his own daughter Smyrna, and killed himself on 
discovering the crime he had committed. Ac- 
cording to other traditions, he had promised to 
assist Agamemnon; but as he did not keep his 
word, he was cursed by Agamemnon, and per- 
ished in a contest with Apollo. 4 

Cieus or Cippus, Grentcivs, a Roman pretor, 
on whose head iit is said that horns suddenly 
grew, as he was going out of the gates of the 
city, and, as the haruspices declared that if he 
returned to the city he would be king, he im- 
posed voluntary exile upon himself. 

Circe (Kipx7), a mythical sorceress, daughter 
of Helios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse; and 
sister of Alétes, lived in the island of Axa, 
Ulysses tarried a’ whole year with her, after she 
had changed several of his companions {nto pigs. 
By Ulysses she became the mother of Agrius 
and.Telegonus.. The Latin- poets relate that 
she metamorphosed Seylla, and Picus, king of 
the Ausonians. 

Circi (Cireeiensis: now Circello, and the 
ruins Citta Vecchia), an ancient town of Latium, 
on the Promontory Crrcrivm, founded by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, never became a place of im- 
portance, in’ consequence of its proximity to 
the unhealthy Pontine marshés.. The oysters 
caught off Circeii were celebrated. (Hor., Sat., 
l., 4,33; Juv., iv.; 140.) “Some writers sup- 
pose Circe to have resided on. this promontory, 
and that henee it derived its name. ~ 

Circisium (Kipxfovov : now Kerkesiah), a city 
of Mesopotamia, on the eastern bank of the Eu- 
phrates,.at the mouth of the Aborrhas : the ex- 
treme border fortress of the Roman empire. 
~ Circus. - Vid. Roma. inde 

Cirpats (Kipgvc), a town in Phocis, on a 
mountain of the same name, which is separated 
by a valley from Parnassus. 

‘Crrrwa. Vid. Crissa. ( 

Ciera, afterward Constanrina (ruins at Con- 
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CISPIUS. 
stantinch), a city of the Massylii in Numidia, 
fifty Roman miles from the sea; the capital of 
Syphax, and-of Masinissa and his successors. 
Its position on a height, surrounded by the 
Riv r Ampsagas, made it almost impregna 
Baar: Romans found in the Jugurthine, and 
the French in the Algerine wars. It was re- 
stored by Constantine the Great, in honor of 
whom it.received its later na 
 [Cisprus, M.. 1. Trib 
57, the year in which ( 
banishment, took an a¢ 
vor. He was afterw 
when accused of br nbit 
not obtain a verdict vor.—2. L., one of 
Cesar’s officers in ‘ican War, command- 
ed part of the fleet B.C. iy is 
[Cissa (Kiooa),’a city of the Jacetani in, His- 
-pania Tarraconensis ; called by Livy (xxi., 60) 
Scissum (where for Scissis Alschefski writes 
Cissis), and probably the Cinna of, Ptolemy. ] 
Cissevs (Kiooevc). 1 A king in Thrace, and 
father of Theano cording to others, of 
' Hecuba, who is h ed Cissnis (Kugonic). 
—[2. Son of M t on the side of 
Turnus, and wa 
Cissia (Kicoia), 
siana, on the 
ovol) were a wild. 
Persians in their me J , : 
Cissus (Kuao6e), a town in Macedonia, on a 
mountain of the same name, south of Thessa- 
lonica, to which latter place its inhabitants were 
transplanted by Cassander. 
CistuHine (Kio67jv7). , 1. A town on the coast 
of Mysia, on the Promontory of Pyrrha, on. the 
Gulf of Adramyttium.—2. (Now Cuastel-Rosso), 
an island and town on the coast, of Lycia.—3. 
In the mythical geography of Auschylus (Prom., 
799) the “plains of Cisthene” are made the 
abode of the Gorgons. elie : 
Citnwron (KiGaipov: now Citheron, and its 
highest summit Elatia), a lofty range of mount- 
ains, separated Beeotia from Megaris and At- 
tica.. It- was covered with wood, abounded in 
game, and was the scene of several celebrated 
legends in mythology. It was said to have de- 
rived its name from Citheron, a mythical king 
of Beotia. Its highest summit avas sacred to 
' the Citheronian Jupiter (Zeus),.and here was 
celebrated the festival called Dedala.. Vid. 
Dict, of Ant., s. v. 

CrrHaRista, ‘a sea-port town (now Ceizreste), 
and-a promontory (now Cape.d’ Aigle) in Gallia) 
Narbonensis, near Massilia. olen 4 

Cirtum (Kitiov: Kutzedc).- 1. (Ruins. near 
Larneca), one of the nine chief towns of Cyprus, 
with a harbor and salt-works, two hundred sta- 
dia from Salamis, near the: mouth of the ‘Tetius : 
here. Cimon, the celebrated Athenian, died, and 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, was,born. 
—2. A town in Macedonia, on a mountain Ci- 
tius, northwest:of Berea. 

Cius (Kio: Kioc or Ketog, Cianus : now Ghio, 
also Ghemlio and Kemlik).. 1. An ancient city in 
Bithynia, on a bay of the Propontis called Cia- 
nus Sinus, was colonized by the Milesians, and 
became a place of much commercial importance. 
It joined the Actolian league, and was destroyed 
by Philip Il]., king of Macedonia, but was re- 
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ii pas called Prustas.—[2. A river of Lower, 
Meesia, flowing into the Ister or Danube. ] 
_ [Crvica Cereinis, under the Emperor Domi- 
tian, 


proconsul of Asia: he was put to death by 
ble, | the e ’s orders just before A.D. 90.J 


vitis, Cuauprus, sometimes called Jutius 
the leader of the Batavi in their revolt from 
Rome, A.D. 69-70... He was of the Batavian 
royal race, and, al and Sertorius, had 
lost an eye. , Julius Paulus, was 
put to death on rge of treason by 
Fonteius Capito (4 ), who sent Ci- 
vilis in chains to I , where he was 
heard and acquitted by G He was after- 
ward prefect of a cohort, but under Vitellius 
he became an object of suspicion to the army,. 
and with difficulty escaped with his life. He 
vowed vengeance. His countrymen, who were 
shamefully treated by the officers of Vitellius, 
were easily induced to revolt, and they were 
joined by the Canninefates and Frisi., “He. 
took up arms under pretence of supporting the 
| cause of Vespasian, and defe 
the generals of Vitellius in [ 
but he continued in open evolt even after the 
death of Vitellius. In 70 Civilis gained fresh 
victories over the Romans, but was at length, 
defeated in the course of the year by Petilius 
Cerealis, who had been sent into Germany with 
an immense army. Peace was concluded with 
the Batavi on terms favorable to the latter, ‘but 
we do not know what became of Civilis. 

Cizira (Kifapa), a mountain fortress in the 
district of Phazemonitis in Pontus ; once aroyal 
residence, but destroyed before Strabo’s time. 

Cuiapius (KAddaoc ‘or KAddeoc), a river in 
Elis, flowsinto the Alphéus at Olympia. 

_Cramprria, called by the Greeks Lamprtra 
(Aauretia, Aauréreca), a town,of Bruttium, on 
the western coast: in ruins in Pliny’s time. 

Cuants. 1. (Now Chiano), a river of Etruria, 
rises south of Arretium, forms two small lakes 
near Clusium, west. of Lake-Trasimenus, and 
flows into the Tiber east of Vulsinii.—2: The 
more ancient name of the Liris.—3. (Now Glan 
in Steiermark), a river in the Noric Alps. 

Cuantus. Vad. Lirernos. é 

Cixrus (7 KAdpoc: ruins near Zille), a small 
town on the Ionian coast, near Colophon, with 
a celebrated temple, and oracle of Apollo, sur- 
naimed Clarius. # 

_[Cuirus, one of the cornpanions of Aneas.] 

Crarus, Sex. Erucius, a.friend of the youn- 
ger Pliny, fought under Trajati in the Hast,.and 
took Seleucia, A.D.115. His son Sextus was 
a, patron of: literature, and was consul under 
Antoninus Pius, A.D. 146. 

Crassicus, Jutivs, a distinguished man of the 
Treviri, was prefect-of an ala of the Treviri in 
the Roman army under Vitellius, A-D. 69, but 
afterward joined Civilis in his rebellion against 
the Romans. Vid. Civiuis. f ; 

SLastipium (now Casteggio or Schiateggio), a 
fortified town of the Ananes in Gallia Cispadana, 
not farfrom the Po, on the road from Dertona 
to Placentia. iter wtdpitta 

‘Ciarerna, a fortified town in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, not far from Bononia: its name is retain- 
ed.in. the small river Quaderna. 

Ciavupya. .1. Quinta, a Roman matron, not 


built by Prusias, king of Bithynia, from whom 


a Vestal Virgin, as is frequently stated. When 
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CLAUDIA GENS. 


the vessel conveying the image of Cybele from 
Pessinus to Rome had stuck fast in a shallow 
at.the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayers an- 
nounced that only a chaste woman could move 
it. Claudia, who had been accused of inconti- 
nence, took hold of the rope, and the vessel 
forthwith followed her, B.C, 204.—2. Or Cropra, 
eldest of the three sisters of P. Clodius Pulcher, 
the enemy of Cicero, mamied Q. Marcius Rex. 
—3. Or Crops, secon sister of P. Clodius, 
ler, but became infamous 
for her debaucheries, and was suspected of hay- 
ing poisoned her husband. Cicero in his letters 
requently calls her Bodmric.—4. Or Cropta, 
youngest sister of P. Clodius, married L. Lucul- 
lus, to whom she proved unfaithful. All three 
sisters are said to have had incestuous inter- 
course With their brother Publius. 

Craupia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, and 
came to Rome in B.C. 504, when they were re- 
eeived among the patricians. ~ Vid. Cravprvs, 
No. 1. They were noted for their pride and 
haughtiness, their disdain for the laws, and their 
hatred of the plebeians. They bore various 
surnames, which are given under Craunius, 
with the exception of those with the cognomen 
Nero, who are better known under the latter 
name. ‘The plebeian Claudii were divided into 
several families, of which the most celebrated 
was that of Marcenuivs. © 

Craupianus, Craupivs, the last of the Latin 
classic poets, flourished under Theodosius and 
his sons Arcadius and Honorius. He was a 
native of Alexandrea, and removed to’ Rome, 
where we find him in A.D. 395. 
the patronage of the all-powerful ‘Stilicho, by 
whom he was raised to offices of-honor and 
emolument. A statue was erécted to his honor 
in the Forum of Trajan by Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, the inscription on which was discovered 
at Rome in the fifteenth century. He also en- 
joyed the patronage of the Empress Serena, 
through whose interposition he gained a wealthy 
wife. The last historical allusion*in his wri- 
tings belongs to 404 \ whence itds.supposed that 
he may have been involved in the misfortunes 
of Stilicho, who was put to death 408.- He was 
a heathen. His extant works are, 1. The three 
panegyrics.on the- third, fourth,and sixth‘con- 
sulships of Honorius. 2. A poem on the nup- 
tials of Honorius and Maria. “8: Four.short Fes- 
cennine lays on the same Subject. 4. A pane- 
gyric on the consulship of Probinus and-Olybri- 
us. 5. The praises of Stilicho, in two books, 


and a_panegyric on his-consulship, in one book. | 


6. The, praises of Serena, the wife-of Stilicho. 
7. A panegyric on the consulship of Flavius Mal- 
hus Theodorus. 8. The Epithalamium of Palla- 
dius and Celerina.. 9, An invective against Ru- 
finus, in two’books. 10. An invective against 
Eutropius, in two books.: 11. De Bello Gildonico, 
the first book of an historical poem on the war 
in Africa against Gildo. 12. De Bello Getico, 
poem on the successful campaign 
of Stilicho against Alatic and the Goths; con- 
cluding with the battle of Pollentia. 13. Raptus 
Proserpine, three books of an. unfinished epic 
on the rape of Proserpina. 14. Gigantomachia} 
a fragment extending to one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight lines only. 15. Five short episfles. 
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16. Lidyllia, a collection of seven poems, chiefly 
on subjects connected with natural: history. 


17. Epigrammata, a collection of short occasion-: 


al pieces. The Christian hymns found among 
his poems in most editions are certainly spuri- 


ous. The poems of Claudian are distinguished 
by purity of language and real poetical genius. 
The best n is by Burmann, Amst., 1760. 


er the Emperor Claudius; 
were, 1. In Bithynia (vd. 
ny in the district of Ca- 


the chief of 
Birnynivm). 
taonia, in Cappa : i 
Craupivs, patrician. Vid. Craupta Guns. 
1. App. Craupius Sastnus Reeiiurnsis, a Sa- 
bine of the town of Regillum or Regilli, who in 
his own country bore the name of Attus Clan- 
sus, being the advocate of peace with the Ro- 
mans, when hostilities broke out between the 
two nations, withdrew with a large train of fol- 
lowers to Rome, B.C. 504. He was received 
into the ranks of the patricians, and lands be- 
yond the Anio were assigned to his followers, 
who were formed into a new tribe called the 
Claudian. He exh : isti 
which marked his 
most bitter hatred 
was consul 495, an 


Sacer, 494.—2. App. Cu. Sas. Reaiwy., son of 
No. 1, consul 471, treated the soldiers whom he 
commanded with such severity that his’ troops 
deserted him. Next year he was impeached 
by two-of the tribunes, but, according to the 
common story, he died or killed himself before 
the trial.—3. ©. Cx. Sas. Reery., brother of 
No. 2, consul 460, when-App. Herdonius seized 
the Capitol. Though a stanch supporter of. 
the patricians, he warned the. decemvir Appius 
against an immoderate use of his power. His 
remonstrances being of no avail, he withdrew to 
Regillum, but returned to defend Appius when 
impeached.—4. App. Cu. Crassus Recitn. Saz., 
the decemyvir, commonly considered son of No. 
2, but more probably the sarne petson. . He-was 
consul 451, and on the appointment of the de- 
cemvirs in that year, he became one of) them, 
and was. reappointed the following year. - His 
real character* now betrayed itself in the most 
tyrannous conduct toward the plebeians, till his 
attempt against Virginia led ‘to the overthrow 
of the decemvirate. Appius was impeached by 
Virginius, but ‘did ‘not live to abide his trial. 


‘He either killed himself, or was put to death in 


prison by order of the tribunes.—5. ‘App. Crave 
pus Cascus, became blind before his old age. 
In his censorship (312), to which he was elected 
without having been consul previously, Ke built 
the Appian aqueduct, and commented, the Appi- 
an read, which was‘ continued to Capua. 
retained the censorship four years in opposition 
to the law which limited the length of the office 
to eighteen months.’ He, was twice consul in 
307 and 296 ; and in the latter year he fought 
against -the.Samnites and Etruseans. In his 
old age, Appius, by his eloquent speech, induced 


‘the. senate to reject-the terms of peace which 


Cineas had proposed on behalf of Pyrrhus. Ap- 
plus was the earliest Roman writer in prose 
and verse whose name-has come down to us. 
He was the author of a poem known to Cicero 


He | 
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through the Greek, and he algo wrote a legal 
treatise, De Usurpationibus.. He left four sons 
and: five danghters. - {Some fragments of his 
speeches are given by Meyer, Oyatorum Roma- 
norum Fragmenta, Zurich, 1842, p. 105-6.]—6. 
Ave. Cu. Caupex, brother of No. 5, derived his 
surname from his attention to naval affairs. He 
was consul 264, and*conducted the war against 
the Carthaginians in Sicily.—7. | 
son of No. 5, consul 249, C] 
ginian fleet in the harbor 
ance of the auguries, and 
doss of almost all his forces. e was recalled 
and commanded to appoint a dictator, and there- 
upon named M. Claudius Glycias or Glicia, the 
son of a freedman, but the nomination was im- 
mediately superseded. He was impeached and 
condemned.—8. C..Ci. Cento or Crnvro, son 
ef, No. 5, consul 240, and dictator 213.—9. Tis. 
Ci. Nero, son of No. 5. An account of his de- 
scendants is given under Nero.—10. App. Ct. 
Puucner, son of No. 7, edile 217, fought at Can- 
ne 216, and was pretor 215, when he was sent 
into Sicily. He was consul 212, and died 211 
of a wound which he received in a battle with 
Hannibal before Capua.—11. Arp. Cu. Putcuer, 
son of No. 10, served in Greece for some years 
under Flamininus, Bebius, and Glabrio (197- 
191). He was pretor 187 and consul 185, when 
he gained some advantages over the Ingaunian 
Ligurians. He was sent as ambassador to 
Greece 184 and 176.—12. P. Cu. Putcuer, 
brother of No. -11, curule edile 189, pretor 188, 
and: consul 184.—13. C. Cx. Puncuer, brother 
of ‘Nos. 11 and 12, praetor 180 and consul 177, 
when he defeated the Istrians and Ligurians. 
He was censor 160.with Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus. He died 167.—14. App. Cu. Crnvo, 
edile 178 and. pretor 175, when he fought with 
success against’ the Celtiberi in Spain. He 
afterward. served in Thessaly (173); Macedonia 
(172), and Illyricam (170).—15. App. Ci. Put- 
curr, son of No. 11, consul 143, defeated the 
Salassi, an Alpine tribe. On his return.a tri- 
umph was refused him; and when one of the 
tribunes attempted to drag him from his-car, 
his daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal Virgins, 
walked by his side up to the Capitol. He was 
censor 186. He gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Tiberius Gracchus, and in 133, with 
Tiberius and C. Gracchus, was appointed trium- 
vir for the division of the lands. He died 
shortly after Tiberius Gracchus.—16. C. Crav- 
pius Putcuer, curule adile 99, pretor in Sicily 
95, consul in 92.—17: App. Cu. Putcuer, consul 
79, and afterward governor of Macedonia.—18. 
App. Ou, Puucuer, pretor 89, belonged to Sulla’s 
party, and perished in. the great battle before 
Rome 82.—19.: App. Cr. Puncuer, eldest son 
of No. 18. In 70 be served in Asia under his 
brother-in-law Luecullus ;. in 57 he was preetor, 
and though he-did not openly oppose Cicero’s 
recall from banishment, he tacitly abetted the 
proceedings of his brother Publius. In 56 he 
was propretor.in Sardinia ; and in 54 was con- 
sul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, when a rec- 
onciliation was brought about between him and 
Cicero, through the intervention of Pompey. 
In 53 he went as proconsul to Cilicia, which ne 
governed with tyranny and rapacity. In 51 he 
was succeeded in the government by Cicero, 
14 
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Whose appointment Appius received with dis- 
pleasure... On his return to Rome he was im- 
peached by Dolabella, but was acquitted. In 50 


he was censor with L. Piso, and expelled sev- 


eral of Cesar’s friends from thé senate. On 
the breaking out of the: civil war, 49, he fled 
with Pompey from Italy, and died in Greece 
before.the battle of Pharsalia. He was an.au- 
gur, and wrote a Wo! on the augural discipline, 
which he dedicated to Cicero. He was also 
distinguished his legal and antiquarian, 
knowledge.—20. C. Cru. Putcumr, second’ son 
of No. 18, was a legatus of Caesar, 58, praetor 
56, and propretor in Asia 55. On his return he 
was accused of extortion by M. Servilius, who 
was bribed to drop the prosecution. .He died 
shortly afterward.—21. P. Cu. Poxcuer, usu- 
ally called CLoprus and not.Claudius, the youn- 
gest son of No. 18, the notorious enemy of Ci- 
cero, and one of the most profligate characters 
of a profligate age. In 70 he served énder his 
brother-in-law, L. Lucullus, in Asia ; but, dis- 
pleased at not being treated by Lucullus with 
the distinction he had expected, he encouraged. 
the soldiers to mutiny. He then betook himself 
to his other brother-in-law, Q. Marcius Rex, 
proconsul in Cilicia, and was intrusted by him 
with the command of the fleet. ‘He fell into 
the hands of the pirates, who, however, dismiss- 
ed him without ransom, through fear of Pom- 
pey. He next went to Antioch, and joinéd the 
Syrians in making-war on the Arabians. On 
his return to Rome in 66 he impeached Catiline 
for extortion in his, government of Africa, but 
was bribed by Catiline to let him escape. In 
64 he accompanied the propretor L. Murena 


. to Gallia Transalpina, where he resorted to the 


most nefarious methods of procuring money. 
In 62 he profaned, the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea, which were celebrated by the Roman ma- 
trons in the hose of Cesar, who was then pre- 
tor, by entering the house disguised as a female 
musician, in order to meet .Pompeia, Cesar’s 
wife; with whom he had an intrigue. He was 
discovered, ands next year, 61, when questor, 
was brought to trial, but obtained an acquittal 
by bribing the judges. He had attempted to 
prove an alibi, but Cicero’s evidence showed 
that Clodius was with him in Rome only three 
hours before he pretended to have’been at In- 
teramna. Cicero attacked Clodius in the senate 
with great vehemence. ‘In order to revenge 
himself upon Cicero, Clodius was adopted into a 
plebeian family that he might obtain the formid-. 
able power ofa tribune of the plebs. He was 
tribune 58, and, supported by the triumvirs Ce-. 
sar, Pompey, and Crassus, drove Cicero into 
exile; but, notwithstanding all his efforts, he 
was unable to prevent the recall of Cicero ‘in 
the following year. Vid. Ciczro. In.56 Clo- 
dius was edile, and attempted to bring his! ene- 
my Milo to trial. Each had a large gang of 
gladiators-in his pay, and frequent fights took, 
place inthe streets of Rome between the two 
parties. In 53, when Clodius was a candidate 
for the pretorship, and Milo for the consulship, 
the contests bétween them became more vio- . 
lent and desperate than ever. At length, on the 
20th of January, 52, Clodius and Milo met, ap- 
parently by accident, on the Appian Road near 
Boville. An affray ensued between their. fol- 
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Sant dis 
lowers, in which Clodius was murdered. The 
mob was infuriated at the death of their favor- 


52.—23. App. Cr. Putcuer, broth- 


er of No. 22, Jone? brother in prosecuting 
Milo... As the two brothers both bore the pra- 
nomen Appius, it is probable that one of them 
was adopted by their uncle Appius. Vid. No. 
19.—24. Sex. Cnoprus, probably a descendant 
of a freedman of the Claudia gens, was a man 
of low condition, and the'chief instrument of P. 
Clodius in all his acts ofviolence. On the death 
of the latter in 52, he urged om the people to 
revenge the death of their leader. For his acts 
_ of violence on this occasion, he was brought to 
trial, was condemned, and after remaining in 
exile eight years, was restored in 44 by M. An- 
tonius. ' , 

Cuavupius I., Roman emperor A.D. 41-54. 
His full name was Tis. Cuaupius Drusus Nuro 
Gurmanticus. «He was the younger son of Dru- 
sus, the brother of the Emperor Tiberius, and 

_ of Antonia, and was born on August Ist, B.C. 
10, at Lyons in Gaul. In youth he was weak 
and sickly, and was neglected ’and despised by 
his relatives. When he grew up he devoted 
the greater’ part of his time to literary pursuits, 
but was not allowed to take ‘any part in public 
affairs. He had reached the age of fifty, when 
he was suddenly raised by the soldiers 'to the 
imperial throne after the murder of Caligula. 
Claudius was not cruel, but the weakness of his 
character made him the slaye of his. wives and 
freedmen, and thus led him to consent to acts 
of tyranny which he would never have com- 
mitted of his own accord. He was married 
four times. At the time of his accession he 
was married to his third wife, the notorious 
Valeria Messalina, who governed him for some 
years, together with the freedmen Narcissus, 
Pallas, and others: « After the execution of Mes- 
salina, A.D. 48, a fate which she richly merited, 
Claudius was still more unfortunate in choosing 
for his wife his niece Agrippina. . She prevailed 
upon him to set aside his own son, Britannicus, 
and to adopt her son, Nero, that she might secure 
the succession forthe latter. Claudius soon after 
regretted this step, epi was, in consequence, 
poisoned by Agrippina, 54° Several . public 
works of great-utility were execited by Claudi- 
us. He built, for example, the famous Claudian 
aqueduct (now.Agqua Claudia), the port. of Os 
tia, and, the emissary by which the water of 
Lake Fucinus was carried into the River Liris. 
In his reign the southern. part of Britain was 
made a Roman proyince, and Claudius himself 
went to Britain in 43, where he remained, how- | 
ever, only a short time, leaving the conduet of 
the war to his generals, Claudius wrote ‘sev- 
eral historical works, all of which have perish- 
ed. Of these, one of the most important was a | 
history of Etruria, inthe composition of which 
he made use of-genuine Etrascan sources. 
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270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Dardania or Illyria, and by his military talents 
rose to.distinction under Decius, Valerian, and 
Gallienus. _ He succeeded to the empire on the 
death of Galliemis (268), and soon after his ac- 
‘cession defeated the Alemanni in the north 


alouevat: Kiratouévioc : NOW 
portant city of Asia Minor, and 
a member of the Ionian Dodecapolis, lay on the 
northern coast of the Ionian peninsula,.upon the 
Gulf of Smyrna. The city was said to have 
been founded by the Colophonians under: Para-' 
lus, on the site of the later town of Chytrium, 
but to have been removed further east, as a de- 
fence against the Persians, to a small island, 
which Alexander afterward united to the main 
land by a causeway. It was one-of the weaker 
members of the Ionian league, and was chiefly 
peopled, not by Ionians, but by Cleonzans and 
Phliasians. Under the Romans it was a free 
city. It had a considerable commerce, and was 
celebrated for its temple of Apollo, Diana (Arte- 
mis), and Cybele, and still more as the birth- 
place of Anaxagoras. ve - 

CirannER (KAéavdpoc). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
reigned seven years, and was murdered BG. 
498. He was succeeded by his brother Hippo- 
crates, one of whose sons was also called. Cle- 
ander. The latter was deposed by Gelon when 
he seized the government, 491.—2. A Lacede- 
monian, harmost at Byzantium 400, when the 
Greek army_of Cyrus under Xenophon return- 
ed from Asia.—3. One’ of Alexandeyr’s Officers, 
was put to death by Alexander in Carmania, 
| 325, in Consequence of his oppressive govern- 
‘ment in Media.—4. A Phrygian slave, and sub- 
sequently the profligate favorite and minister 
of Commodus. In a popular tumult; occasion- 
ed by a scarcity of corn; he was. torn to death 
‘by the mob. ; 

[CuBanpripas (KAeavdpédat),.a Spartan gen- 
eral, who_had to flee from his native land for 
having acted .treacherously ina war with Athens. 
He was condemned to death, but fled to. Tuuri 
in Italy.] ~ eek ; Y 

[CLeanor (KAedvop), an Areadian of Orchom- 
enus, served in the Greek army of Cyrus the 
younger’; he took an active ‘part in conducting 
the retreat.along with Xenophon, after the as- 
sassination of Clearchus andthe other generals. } 

Curanturs (KAedvOnc): 1. A Stoic, born at 
Assos in Troas about’ B.C. 300. He entered 
life as a boxer, and had only four drachmas of 
his own -when’ he began to study philosophy. 
He first placed himself under ‘Crates, and’ then 
under Zeno, whose disciple he, continued for 
nineteen years.. "In order to support himself, 
he worked all night. at drawing water from gar- 
dens ; but as he spent the whole day in philo- 
sophical pursuits, and had no visible means of 
Support, he was summoned before the Areop- 
agus to account ‘for his way of living. The 
Judges were so delighted by the evidence of in- 
dustry which he produced, that they voted him 


Craupius JI. (M. Avruiius Craunius, sur- 
named Gornicus), Roman emperor A.D. 268- | 
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ten mine, though Zeno would not permit him to 
accept them. He was naturally slow, but his iron 
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industry. overcame’ all. difficulties; and on the 
death of Zeno-in 263, Cleanthes succéeded him 
in his school. He died about. 220, at thée\age 
of eighty, of foluntaty aapettons _A hymn of 
his to Jupiter (Zéus) i still extant, and con? 
(tains some striking sentiments: edited by Sturz, | 
/1785, and Mersdorf, Lips,, 1835.—2.An ancient | 


thenagoras. ] 


painter of Corinth, yPiny and | among the in | 


ventors of that art‘by Pliny an 


_Crearcuus (KAéapyoc). 1A partan, distin- 
guished himself in several important commands 
during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 


and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans to 
send him’ as. general to Thrace, to protect the 
Greeks in that quarter against’ the Thracians. 
But having been recalled by the ephors, and re- 
fusing to obey their orders, he was condemned to 
death. He thereupon crossed over to Cyrus, col- 
lected for him alarge force of Greek mercenaries, 
and matched with him into Upper Asia, 401, in 
order to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, being 
the only Greek who was aware of the prince’s 
real object. After the battle of Cunaxa and the 
death of Cyrus, Clearchus and the other Greek 
generals were made prisoners by the treachery 
of Tissaphernes, and were put to death.—2. A 
citizen of Heracléa on the Euxine, obtained the 
tyranny of his native town, B.C. 365, by putting 
himself at the head of the popular party. He 
governed with cruelty, and was assassinated 
353, after a reign. of twelve years. He is said 
to have been a.pupil of Plato and of Isocrates. 
—3. Of Soli, one'of Aristotle’s pupils, author of 
a number of works,-none of which are extant, 
on a-great variety of subjects.—4. An Athenian 
poet of the new comedy, whose time is un- 
known., [His fragments are given by Meineke, 
Comic. Grec. Fragm., vol. ii, p. 1168-9. ] 
{Crrarimas (KAsapidac),a brave young Spar- 
tan, made governor of Amphipolis by Brasidas; 
he took part.in the battle before Amphipolis be- 
tween the Spartans and-Athenians, in, which 
both Brasidas and Gleon were killed. He aft- 
erward had the charge of surrendering the city. 
to the Athenians, but gave it, in fact, to the Am- 
phipolitans. ] Peis 
; Criemens.. 1. T, Fuavivs, cousin of the. Em- 
peror Domitian, by whom he was put to death. 
He appears to _haye been a Christian.—2. Ro- 
manus, bishop of Rome. at the end.of the first 
century, probably the same as the Clement 
whom St. Paul mentions (Phil., iv., 3). He 
wrote two epistles in Greek to the Corinthian 
Church, of Which the first and part of the sec- 
ond are extant.. The second, however, is. prob- 
ably not genuine. The “Recognitiones, which 
_bear’the name of Clement, were not written by 
him. The epistles are printed in the” Patres 
Apostolici, of which’ the most convenient edi- 
tions are by Jacobson, Oxford, 1838, and by, 
Heféle, Tibingen, 1839.—3..Anexanprinus, So 
called from his long residence af Alexandrea, 
was ardently devoted in early life to the study 
of philosophy, which had a-great: influence upon 
his views of Christianity. _He embraced Chris- 
‘tianity through the teaching of Pantewnus at 
Alexandrea, was ordained presbyter about A.D. 
190, and died about 220. Hence he flourished 
under the reigns of Severus and Caracalla, 193- 
217. His three principal works constitute parts of 
awhole: IntheHortatory Address to the Greeks 
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(Adyoe TIporperrixc, &c.) his design was to 
convince the heathens and to convert them to 
Christianity. The Pedagogue (Macdaywyéc) takes 
up the new conyert at*the point to which he is 
| supposed to have been brought by the hortatory 
address, and furnishes him with rules for the 


pe@reic¢) are in eight’ 
Li .€., patch-wor 
character. It is 
contains much valuabl 
points of antiquity, -pa rly the historyiof 
philosophy. The principal information respect- 
ing Egyptian hieroglyphics is contained in the 
fifth book. The object of the work was to-de- 
lineate the perfect Christian or Gzostic, after he 
had been instructed by the Teacher, and’ thus 
prepared by sublime speculations in philosophy 
and theology. — Editions: By Potter, Oxon., 
1715, fol., 2 vols.; by Klotz, Lips., 1830-34, 
12mo, 4 vols. £f ad WITH 
Cuxnésis. Vid. Biron. i 
CLEOBOLINE (KAeobovAivn) or CLeostie (KAe- 
| o60vAn), daughter of Cleobulus of nig sh cele- 


books: the title (Stromata, 
tes..its miscellaneous 
and discursive, but 
formation on many 


brated forther skill in riddles, of which she com- 
posed a number in hexameter verse ; to-her is 
ascribed a well-known one on the subject of the 
year: ‘A father has twelve children, and each 
of\these thirty daughters, on one ‘side white, 
and on the other side black, ‘and though im- 
“mortal they all die.” | ; +5 8 
CreostLus. (KAed6ovAoc), one of the Seven 
Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, 
lived about B.C. 580. He wrote lyric poems, 
as Well as riddles, in verse; he was said by 
some*to have been: the author of the riddle’ on 


Cleobuline.- He ‘was greatly distinguished for 
strength and beauty of person. - 

Criedcuires (KAcoydpnc), a Greek orator of 
Myrlea in Bithynia, contemporary with ‘the ora- 
tor Demochares and the philosopher ‘Arcesilas, 
toward the close of the third century B.C. 

[Creopmus (KAsodaioc), son of the Heraclid 
Hyllus, who,.at the head of the Heraclids, made 
an unsuccessful attempt to conquer the Pelo- 
ponnesus. ] pintd .s 

Cieomprotus (KAgbubporoc). 1. Son of Anax- 
andrides, king of Sparta, became regent after 
the battle of Thermopyle, B.C. 480, for Plistar- 
chus, infant son of Leonidas, but died in the 
same year, and was succeeded in the regency by 
his son Pausanias.—2. L, King of Sparta; son of 
Pausanias, succeeded his brother Agesipolis I., 
and reigned B.C. 380-371. | Hé commanded the 
Spartan troops several times against the The- 
bans, and fell at the battle of Leuctra (371), after 
fighting most bravely:—3, II. King of Sparta, 
son;in-law of Leonidas II., in whose place-he 
was made king by the party of Acts IV..about 
243. On the return of Leonidas, Cleombrotus 
was deposed and banished to Tegea, about 240. 
—4, An Academic philosopher of Ambracia, 
said to have killed himself after reading: the 
Phadon of Plato; not that he had any suffer- 


this life for a better. © eka aA 

Ornomipes (KAcousdnc). 1. Of the island As- 
typalea, an athlete of gigantic strength.—2. A 
Greek mathematician, probably lived in the sec- 
ond and third centuries of the Christian era: 
; ~ OLE 


‘regulation of his conduct. "The Stromata (Stpo- - 


the year, generally attributed to his,daughter — 


ings to escape from, but that he might exchange - 
; 


‘ 
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the author of a Greek treatise ‘in’two: books on | 


the Circular Theory of the Heavenly Bodies (Kvx- 
AcKHe Qewpiag Meredpwv Bi6Axva Ovo), which -is 
still, extant. It is'tather an exposition of the 
\ system of the universe than of the geometrical 
principles of dstronomy : edited by Balfour, Bur- 


digal:, 1605; by Bake, Lugd. Bat., 1820; and. 


by Schmidt, Lips., 1832. — F 
» CLuomiNnEs (KAcouévqe). 1. King of Sparta, 
son of Anaxandrides, reigned B.C. 520-491. 
He was a man of an enterprising but wild char- 
acter. His greatest exploit was his defeat of 
the Argives, in which six thousand Argive citi- 
zens fell; but the date of this event is doubt- 
ful. In 510 he commanded the forces by whose 
assistance Hippias was driven from Athens, and 
not long after he assisted Isagoras and the aris- 
tocratical party against Clisthénes. By bribing 
the priestess at-Delphi, he effected the deposi- 
tion of his colleague Demaratus, 491. Soon 

- afterward he was seized with madness and kill- 
ed himself.—2. King of Sparta, son of Cleom- 
brotus I, reigned 370-309 ; but during this long 
period we have no information about him of any 
importance.—3. King of Sparta, son of Leonidas 
Il., reigned 236-222. While still young, he 
married Agiatis, the widow of Agis IV.; and 
following the example of the latter, he endeav- 
ored'to restore the ancient Spartan constitu- 
tion, and to regenerat the Spartan character. 
He was endowed with a noble mind, strength- 
ened and purified by philosophy, and possessed 
great energy of purpose. His first object was 
to.gain for Sparta her old renown in war; and 
for that purpose he attacked the ‘Acheans, and 
carried on war with the league with great suc- 

_ cess.” Having thus gained military renown, he 
felt himself sufficiently strong, in the winter of 
226-225 to put the ephors to-death and restore 
the ancient constitution. 
called in the aid of Antigonus Doson, king of 
Macedonia, and for the next three years Cle- 
omenes carried on war against their united 
forces. He was at-length completely defeated 
at the battle! of Sellasia (222), and fled to 
Egypt, where he was kindly received’ by Ptole- 
my Euergetes, but on the death of that king he 
was imprisoned by: his suctessor Philopator. 
He escaped from prison, and attempted to raise 
an insurrection, but finding nd one join him, he 
put himself to death, 220. . 

__ Ciyoménes. 1. A Greek of Naucfatis in 
Egypt, appointed by Alexander the Great no- 
march of the Arabian district (voydc) of Egypt, 
and receiver of the tribute from the districts of 
Egypt, B.C. 331. His rapacity knew no bounds, 
and he collected immense wealth by his eXtor- 

. tions: » After Alexander's death he was put to 


death by Ptoleiny,.who took possession of his 


treasutes.—2. A sculptor, son of Apollodorus of 
Athens, executed the celebrated statue of the 
Venus de Medici, as appears from an inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal. He lived between B.C. 
363 and 146. pees 

CueEon (KAéor), son, of Cleenetus, was orig- 
inally a tanner; and first came forward in public 
as an opponent of Periclés. On the death of 
this great man, B.C. 429, Cleon became the fa- 
vorite of the people, and for about six years of 
the Peloponnesian war (428-422) was the head 
of the party opposed to peace, He is repre- 
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sented-by Anistophanes as a déthagogue of the 
lowest kind; mean, ‘ignorant, cowardly, and. ve- 
nal ;and this view of his character is confirmed 
by Thucydides.” But,tnuch weight can not be” 
attached to,the satire of the poet ; and the usual 


| impartiality of the historfan may havé been 


‘warped.by the sentence of his banishment, if it 
be true, as has been conjectured with great 
probability, that it was through Cleon that Thu- 
cydides was sent into exile. Cleon may be 
considered as presentative of the middle 
classes of Athens by his ready, though some- 
what coarse eloquence, gained great influence - 
over them, In 427 he strongly advocated in 
the assembly that the Mytileneans should be 
put to death. In 424 he obtained his greatest 
glory by taking prisoners the Spartans in the 
island of Sphacteria, and bringing them in safety 
to Athens. Puffed up by this success, he ob-» 
tained the command of an Athenian army, to 
oppose Brasidas in Thrace ; but he was defeat- 
ed by Brasidas, under the walls of Amphipolis, 
and fell in the battle, 422." The chief attack of 
Aristophanes upon. Cleon was in the Knights 
(424), in which Cleon figures as an actual dra- 
matis persona, and, in default ofan artificer 
bold enough to make the mask, was represent- 
ed by the poet himself with his face smeared 
with wine lees. Ib 

Ciednm (KAewvat: KAewvaioc). 1, An an- 
cient town in Argolis, on the road from Corinth 
to Argos, on a.tiver of the same narne which 
flows into the Corinthian Gulf, and at-the foot’ 
of Mount Apesas ; said to have been built by 
Cleones, son of Pelops-—2. A town in the pen- 
insula Athos in Chalcidice.—3. Vid. Hyampozis. ' 

CrednYmus (KQedvouoc). 1.,.An Athenian, 
frequently attacked by Aristophanes as a pesti- 
lent demagogue.—2. A Spartan, son of Spho- 
drias, much beloved by Archidamus, the son of 
Agesilaus: he fell at Leuctra, B.C. 371.—3. 
Younger son of Cleomenes IL., king of Sparta, 
‘was excluded from the throne’ on his father’s 
death, 309, in consequence of his violent and 
tyrannical temper. _ In’ 303 he crossed over to 
Italy to assist the Tarentines against the’ Lu- 
canians. He afterward withdrew from Italy;- 
-and seized-Coreyra; and in 272 he’ invited 
Pyrrhus’ to attempt the conquest of Sparta. 
Vid. Acrorvarus.—[4: A Theban, celebrated for 
his victories at the Isthmian games. ] y 

Cinopatra (KAeonérpa): 1, (Myth.) Daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Meleager, is 
said to have hanged herself after her husband’s 
death, or to have died of grief. Her real name 
was Aleyone.—2. (Hist.) Niece of Attalus, tnar- 
ried Philip, B.C. 337, on whose murder she was 
put to death by Olympias.—3. Daughter of Philip 
and Olympias, and sister of Alexander the Gréat, 
married Alexander, king of Epirus, 336. | It was 
at the celebration of her nuptials that Philip was 
murdered. Her husband died’ 326. After the 
death of her brother she was sought in marriage 
by several of his generals, and at length prom- 
ised to marry Ptolemy ; but, having attempted 
to escape from Sardis, where she had been kept 
for ‘years in a sort-of honorable captivity, she 
Was assassinated by Antigonus.—4.° Daughter 
of Antiochus III. the Great, married Ptolemy 


V. Epiptianes, 193.—5. Daughter of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes and. No. 4, married her brother Ptol- 
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emy VI, Philometor, and on his déath, 146, her 
ether brother Ptolemy VI. Physcon.*-She was 
soon afterward divorced by Physcon, and fled 
inte Syria.—6. Daughtér of Ptolemy VI. Phil- 
ometer and of No. 5, married first Alexander 
Balas (150), the Syrian usurper,-and on his death 
Demetrius Nicator. During the captivity of the 
latter in Parthia, jealous ofthe connection which 
he-there formed with Rhodogune, the Parthian 
brincess, she married Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
his brother, and also murdered Demetrius on 
his return. She likewise murdered Seleucus, 
‘her son by Nicatér, who, on his father’s death, 
assumed the government without her consent. 
Mer other sen by Nicator, Antiochus VIII. Gry- 
“pus, succeeded to the throne (125) through her 
influence ; and he compelled her to drink the 
poison which she had prepared for him also. 
“Vid. Anriocnus VIII. .She had a son by Side- 
tes, Antiochus IX., surnamed Cyzicenus.—7. 
Another daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor 
_ and ‘No. 5, married her uncle Physcon when 
the latter divorced her mother. On the death 
of Physcon she reigned in conjunction with her 
_ élder son, Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, and then in 
conjunction with her younger son Alexander. 
She was put to death by the latter in 89.—8. 
Daughter of Ptolemy Physcon and No. 7, mar- 
ried first her brother Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus, 
and next Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus. She was 
put to death by Tryphena, her own sister, wife 
of Antiochus Grypus.—9, Usually called Setens, 
another daughter of Ptolemy Physcon, married 
first her brother Lathyrus. (on her sister No. 8 
being divorced); secondly, Antiochus XI. Epiph- 
anes ; and thirdly, Antiochus X. Eusebes:—10. 
‘Daughter of. Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrusy, usually 
called Berenice. - Vid. Berenice, No.,4.—11. 
Eldest daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, celebrated 
for her beauty and fascination, was seventeen 
‘at the death of-her. father (51), who appointed 
her heir of his kingdom in conjunction/with her 
younger brother,. Ptolemy, whom. she was to 
_ marry: She was-expelled from the throne by 
.Pothinus and Athillas, his guardians. She re- 
. treated into Syria, and there collected an army, 
‘with which she was preparing to.enter Egypt, 
when Cesar arrived in Egypt in pursuit of 
Pompey, 47. Her charms gained for her the 
support ef Cesar, whe reéplaced‘her on the 
throne ia conjunction with her brother. This 
led to the Alexandrine war, in the course of 
which young Ptolemy. perished.» Cleopatra thus 
obtained the undivided rule. She was, how- 
ever, associated by Cesar with another brother 
of the same hame, and still quite a child, to 
‘whom she was also nominally married. ‘She 
had a. son by Cesar, calied Casarion, and she 
afterward folowed him to Rome, where she ap- 
pears to have been.at the time of his death, 44. 
She then returned to Egypt, and in 41 she met 
Antony. in Cilicia. 
eighth year, and in the perfection of matured 
beauty, which, in conjunction with her talents 
ard eloquence, completely won the heart of An- 
tony, who henceforth appears as her devoted 
lover and slave. He returned with herto Egypt, 
but was obliged to, leave her for a short time, 
in order to marry Octavia, the sister of Octavi- 
anus. But Octavia was never able to gain his 


affections ;, he soon deserted his wife and re- | 


-Augustus married her‘to 


| , Lycia. 
She was now in hertwenty- | 


* 
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turned to Cleopatra, upon whom’ hé conferred 


, the most extravagant titles and honors.’ In the 


war chet Octavianus and Antony, Cleopatra 
accompanie her lover, and was present, atthe 
battle of Actium (31), in the midst of which she 
retreated with her fleet, and thus hastened, the 
loss of the day. She fled to Alexandrea, where 
she was joined by Antony.- Seeing Antony? 

fortunes desperate, she entered. into negotia- 
tions, with Augustus, and promised to make 
away with Antony. She fled to a mausoleum 


-she had built, and then caused a report of- her 


death to be spread.” Antony, resolving not sto, 
survive her, stabbed himself, and was drawn up 
into the mausoleum, where he died in her arms. 
She then tried to gain the love of Augustus, but 
her charms failed in softening his colder heart. 
Seeing that he was determined to carry her cap- 
tive to Rome, she put an end to her own life; 
either by the poison of an asp, or by a poisoned 
comb, the former supposition being adopted by 
most writers. She died in the thirty-ninth year 
of her age (B.C. 30), and with her ended the 
dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt, which was 
now made a Roman province.—12. Daughter 
of Antony and No. 11, born with her twin brother 
Alexander in 40, along with whom she was 
carried to Rome after the death of her parents. 
to ba, king of Numidia. 

—13. A daughter of Mi 
granes, king of Armenia.” 
Creopatris. Vid. Arsinor, No.6. ~~. j 
Ciiépuon (KAcoddv), an Athenian demagogue, 


of obscure, and, according to Aristophanes, of . 


Thracian origin; vehemently opposed peace with 
Sparta in the latter end of the Peloponnesian 
war. During the siege of Athens by Lysander, 
B.C. 404, he was brought to trial by the aris- 
tocratical party, and was condemned and put to 
death. | U ecw 
[Creopompus. (KAeéroumoc), son of Clinias, a 
leader of*the. Athenians in the’ Peloponnesian 
war. | rae, Malt FE’. : F . 
[ChrosruENus (KAcoobévng). ‘17 One of the 
Spartan ephors.—2. An Epidamnian, a celebrat- 
ed Olympian ‘victor in the chariot-race. ] 
CuirostRAtus (KAedorparoc), an astronomer 
of Tenedos, said to have introduced the divi- 
sion of the zodiac into signs, probably lived be- 
tween B:C: 548-and 432. © 
Crevum, also Guevum and Giepon (now Glou- 
cester), a Roman colony in Britain. 
Crips (ai KAeidec: nowe€ape S. Andre), “the 
Keys,” a promontory on the northeast of Cy- 
prus, with two islands of the same name lying 
off it. aly : 
Cuimax (KAiuaé: now Ekder), the name ap- 
plied to. the western termination of the Taurus 
range, which extends,along the western coast 
of the Pamphylian Gulf, north of Phaselis in 
Alexander made a road between it and 
the sea: There were other mountains of the 
same name in:Asia and Africa. ° ‘4 
Curmperrum. Vid. Auset. 
Cuinias (KAecviac). 1. Father of the famou 
Alcibiades, fought at Artemis1um B.C. 480, in 
a ship built and manned at’ his own expense : 


° 


aradates, married Ti-_ 


he fell 447, at the battle of Coronea.—2. A - 


younger brother of the famous Alcibiades.+3 
Father of Aratus of Sicyon, was murdered by 
Abantidas, who seized the tyranny, 264.—4. A 
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Pythagorean philosopher of Tarentum, a con- 
temporary and friend of Plato. *[A fragment 
of his writings, preserved by Stobeus, is given in 
Orelli’s Opusc. Grac. Vett. Sént., ii., p. 324.) 
Curio. Vid: Musa. Shaye 
. Crisruiwes (KAecoOévyc). 1. Tyrant of Sic- 
yon., In B.C. 595, ‘he aided the Amphictyons 
in the sacred war against Cirrha, which ended, 
after ten years, in the destruction of the guilty 
city. He'also.engaged in war with Argos. His 
, death: can not be placed earlier than 582, in 
which year he won the victory in the chariot- 
race at the Pythian games. . His daughter Aga- 


Trista. Was given in marriage to Megacles the_ 


Alcmezonid.—2. An Athenian, son of Megacles 
and Agarista, and grandson of,No. 1, appears 
as the head of the Alemzonid clan on the ban- 
ishment of. the Pisistratide. Finding, how- 
ever, that he could not cope with his political 
‘rival Isagoras except through the aid of the 
commons, he set himself to increase the power 
of the Jatter.. The principal change which he 
introduced was the abolition of the four ancient 
tribes and the establishment of ten new ones 
in their stead, B.C. 510. He is alsosaid to have 
hh ag ostracism. Isagoras and his party 
called ‘in the aid of the Spartans, but Clisthenes 
and, his friends eve lly triumphed.—3. An 
Athenian, whose ioppery and effeminate profli- 
gacy brought him under the lash of Aristophanes. 

[Ciitacora (KAecrayédpa), a lyric poetess of 
Laconia or Thessaly, mentioned in the Vespe 
of Aristophanes. ] 

Currarcnus (KAetrapyor). 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria’ in Eubea; was supported by Philip against 
the Athenians, but. was expelled from Eretria 
by Phocion, B.C. 341'—2. Son of the historian 
Dinon, accompanied Alexander the Great in his 
Asiatic expedition, and wrote a history of it. 
This work was deficient in veracity and inflated 
in style, but appears nevertheless to have been 
much read. [The fragments of his history are 
collected by Geier, Alex. Hist. Scrip., p. 160-90.] 

Cuirernum or Criternia (Cliterninus), a town 
of the Frentani, in the territory of Larinum. 

Crirémicuus (Kievrépayoc). 1. A Cartha- 
ginian by birth, and called’ Hasdrubal in his 
own, language, came to-Athens in the fortieth 
year of his age, and there studied under Car- 
neades, on whose death he became thé head of 
the New Academy, “B.C. 129. Of(his works, 
which amounted to four hundred books, only a 
few titles are preserved. His main-object in 
writing them was to make known the philose- 

_ phy of his master Carneades. When Cartha'ge 
was taken in 146, he wrote a work to console 
his unfortunate countrymen.—[2. A Theéban 
athlete, who’ gained several victories at the 


Olympian and Pythian games.—3. Of fBgina, | 


an athleté who conquered in wrestling at the 
Isthmian games.J *, 7°. ~ 
Criror or Crrrortum (KAgitop: Kirecrépzoc : 
ruins near Mazi), a town in the north of Arca- 
dia,.on a river ofthe same name, a ‘tributary 
of the Aroanius; there was a fountain in’ the 
neighborhood, the waters of*which are said to 
have given to persons who drank of them a dis- 
like for wine. . (Ov., Met., xv., 322.) . 
Curtumnus (now Clitwmno), a small river in 
Umbria, springs from a beautiful rock in a grove 
of ae where was.a sanctuary: of the 
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| god Clitumnus, and falls into the Tinia, a trib- 


utary of the Tiber. f 

Crirus (KAgitoc or Kierroc).. 
ical) A 
—2. Son of Mantius, carried off by Aurora on 
account of his beauty.]=“3. (Historical)/Sen of- 
Bardylis, king of flyria, defeated by Alexander 
the Great, B.C. 335:—4. A Macedonian, one of , 
Alexander’s generals and friends, surnamed the’ 


Black (MéAac). s saved Alexander’s life at 


‘yee Piet ayy 


[1.-(Mytholog. , 


the battle of Granicus, 334. In 328 he was 


‘slain by Alexander at a banquet, when both 


parties were heated with wine, and Clitus had 
proyoked the king’s resentment by insolent lan- 
guage. Alexander was  inconsolable. at his 
friend’s death.—5. Another of Aléxander’s offi-. 
cers, surnamed the White (Aévxéc), to distin- 
guish him from the above.—6. An officer who 
commanded the Macedonian fleet for Antipater 
in the Lamian war, 323, and defeated thesAthe- 
nian fleet. In 321 he obtained from Antipater 
the satrapy of Lydia, from which he was ex- 
pelled by Antigonus, 319. -He afterward cam- 
manded- the fleet of Polysperchon, and was at 
first successful, but his ships were subsequently 
destroyed by Antigonus, and he was killed: on 
shore, 318. : 

Croactna or Civactna, the “ Purifier” (from 
cloare or cluere, ‘‘to wash” or *‘ purify”), a sut- 
name of Venus at Rome. bi 

[CLoanruxs, one of the followers of Alneas, 
from bi hie the Roman Cluentii pretended to 
deduce the origin of their name and’ family.] 

{[Ciopia.. Ved. Cravbdia.]} Neer 

C1,6pius, another form of the name Claudius, 
just.as we find both caudex and codex, claustrum 
and clostrum, cauda'and coda. . Vid. Cuaunius. 

Cropdivs Avsinus.’ Ved. ALBINUS. 

Ciépivs Macere Vid. Macer. 

Cia@xr4, a Roman Virgin, one of the hostages 
given to Porsena, is said to have escaped from 
the Etruscan camp, and to have swum across 
the Tiber to Rome. She was sent back by the 
Romans to Porsena, who-was so struck with her 
gallant deed that he not only set her at liberty, 
but allowed*her to take with her-a part of the 
hostages:  Porsena also rewarded her with a 
horse adorned with splendid trappings, and the 
Romans with the ‘statue of a female on herse-. 
back, which was erected in the Sacred Way. 

Cia@xia or Cuvitix Gens, of Alban origin, 
said to have been reeeived among the patricians 
on the destruction of Alba. A few of its mem 
bers, with the surname Sicolus, obtained the 
consulship in thevearly years of the republie. 

Cronas (KAovac), a poet, and one of the earli- 
est musicians of Greece, either.an Arcadian or 
a Bootian, probably lived about B.C. 626. 

Cuénivs (KAdyoc). 1. A leader of the Beo- - 
tians in the war against Troy,-slain by Agenor. 
—[2.' A companion of(Aneas, slain by Taraus. 
—8. Another companion of Aineas, slain: by 
Messapns. }- >, yd ; j 

[Cronus, an artist mentioned by Virgil as the 
maker of a belt presented té Pallas, son of 
Evander, onwhich were represented in gold 
the fifty daughters of Danaus. }: ary 

Crora Asruiriom (now Frith of Ciyde}, om 
the western coast of Sedtland. 

Ciorno, Vid. Morr ze. ir 

Cuventivs Hasirus, A., of Larinum, aceussd 


rojan, son of Pisenor, slain by Teucer. © 


{ 
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in'B.C. 74 his own ‘step-father, Statius Albius | 
Oppianicus, of having attempted to procure his | 
death, by poison. ‘Oppianicus: was condemned, | 


CNOSUS. 


to Agamemnon. ~ During her husband’s absence 
at’ Troy she lived in adultery. with’ Augisthus, 
nd on his return to Mycena ‘she murdered 


and it was generally believed that“ the judges -him with the help of Aigisthus., Vid. AcamEn- 


. had been bribed-by.Cluentius. In 66,.Cluentius | 
was himself accused by young Oppianicus, son | 
of Statius Albius,'who had died ‘in the interval, 
of three distinet. acts of poisoning) He was de- 
fended by Cicero in the.oration still extant. 

Cxowia (ruins on’a hill between Corina del 
Conde and Pennalba de Castro), a town of the 
Arevace in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Ro- 
man colony..; >" 

Crieéa or Cr¥pia. Vid. ‘Aspis. 

-Cuusium (Clusinus: now Chiusz), one of the | 
most powerful of the twelve Etruscan cities, 
situated on an eminence above the River Clanis, 
and southwest of the Lacus Crusinus (now 
Lago di Chiusi). It was more anciently called 
Cammrs or Camars, whence we may conclude 
that it was founded by the Umbrian race of the | 
Camertes. It was the royal residence of Por- 
sena, and in its. neighborhood was the celebrated 
sepulchre of this king in the form ofa Jabyrinth, 
of which such marvellous accounts have come 
down to us. (Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Lapyrin- 
THUS.) ‘Subsequently Clusium was in alliance 
with the Romans, by whom it was regarded as 
a bulwark against the Gauls. Its siege by the 
Gauls, B.C. .391, led, as-is well known, to the 
capture of Rome itself bythe Gauls. Clusium 
probably became a Roman colony, since Pliny 
speaks of Clusini Veterés et Novi. In its neigh- 
borhood were warm baths. (Hor.,Zp.,i., 15, 
9.)° 

Crésius (now Chiese), a river in Cisalpine 
Gaul, a tributary of the Ollius, forming the 
boundary between the Cenomani and Insubres. 

Gxuvivs, ‘a family-of Campanian’ origin, of 

which the most important person was M. Crv- 
vious Rurus; consul suffectus A.D. 45, and gov- 
érnor of Spain under Galba, A.D. 69, on whose | 
death he .espotsed the cause of Vitellius. He 
was an historian, and wrote an account of the 
times ef Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius. 
. » Cuymine (KAvpéry). 1. Daughter of Ocea- 
~nus and Tethys, and wife of Iapetus, to-whom | 
she bore Atlas, Prometheus, ,and others.—2. 
Daughter of Iphis or Minyas, wife’ of Phylacus 
er Cephalus, to whom she bore Iphiclus and 
Alcimede. According to Hesiod and others, she | 
was the mother of Phaéthon by Helios.—3. A | 
relative of Menelaus and a Gompanion of He- 
lena, with wkom she was carried’off by-Paris. 
[4 Daughter of Catreus, mother of Palame- | 
des.—5. One of the Nereids enumerated by Ho- 
mer (/f., xvill., 47.)] A 

_[Cuymiwus.* 1. King of the Minye, in Or-, 
ehomenos ; he was slain by the Thebans at a 
festival of Neptune (Poseidon) at Thebes.—2. 
Sen of Ceneus, king of Arcadia, married Epi- 
caste of Arges, by whom he had Harpalyce and 
several other children.—3. A companion of > 
Phiaeus at the nuptials’ of Perseus. ] regia 

[Crvson¥mus (K2vodviyoc), son of Amphida- 
mas of Opus, was junintentionally:siain by Pa-'| 
treclus, who had to-seek refuge on this account| 
at the court of Peleus.) ‘ 

Cire EMNESTRA (KAvramvqorpa),daughter of | 
Tyndareus'and Leda, sister of Castor, and half- | 
sister of Pollux and Helena. She was married 


2 


Now. She was subsequently put to death by 


her son Orestes, who thus avenged the murder - 


of his father. For details, vid. Orrsrns. 


[Cryrm (KAvria, Ion. Kivrin). 1. Daughter 


of Oceanus and Tethys.—2. A female beloved 
by Apollo, died from grief at the unfaithfulness 
of that god, and was changed by him into a he- 
liotrope.—3. Mother of King Chalcon in the 
island of Cos.] ar, 


{Cuytr1us (KAvrioc). 1% Son .of Laomedon, : 


brother of Priam.—2. Son of Alemeon and 
father of Pireus.—3. Son of the Céchalian king 
Eurytus, slain by Aetes in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition.—4. A partisan of Phineus, slain by 


| Theseus.—5. One of the conipanions of Aineas, 


son of Aolus, slain‘by Turnus, Two other he- 
roes of this name are mentioned in the Aneid.] 
[CLyromipres (KAvroundnc), son of Enops, 
conquered by Nestor in boxing.], 
[Ciyréneus (KAvrévqoc), son of King Alci- 


nous, surpassed ‘all his contemporaries in run- , 


ning.] 


Cnsuis (Kvnuic), a range of mountains on the | 


northern Locrians wer 
branch of these mounta 


frontiers of Phocis and calle from which the 


ns out into the sea, 


forming the promontory Cnemipes (Kynuidec),’ 


with a town of the same name upon it, oppo- 

site the promontory Ceneum in Eubea., 
Cnepu (Kv7¢) or Cntpuis (Kvodgic), an-Egyp- 

tian divinity, worshipped in the form of,a ser- 


pent, and regarded as the creator of the world. ' 


Cnibus sor’ Gnipus (Kvidoc¢: Kvidsog: ruins 
at Cape Krio),-a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
on the promontory of Triopium, on the coast_of 
Caria, was a .Lacedemonian colony, and the 
chief city of the Dorian @exapolis. It was 


built partly on the main land and partly on an, 


island joined to the coast by a causeway, and 
had two'harbots.. It hada considerable com- 
merce; and it was, resorted to by travellers 
from all patts of the civilized world, that they 
might see the statue of Venus (Aphrodite) by 
Praxiteles, which stood in her temple here. 
The city possessed also temples of Apollo and 
Neptune (Poseidon). The great naval defeat 
of Pisander by. Conon (B.C. 394) took place off 
Cnidus. Among the celebrated natives of the 
city were Ctesias, Eudoxus, Sostratus, and 
Agatharchides.. It is said to have been also 
called, at an early périod,Triopia, from its 
founder Triopas, and, in later’times, Stadia. 
Cwosus or Gnosus, subsequently Cnossus or 


Gwossus (Kywode, Tywodc, Kywoodc, Tvwaods: | 


Kvéc.o¢, Kvdcotoc : now Makro Teikho), an an- 
cient town of Crete, and the capital of King Mi, 


nos, was, situated ina fertile country on the. 


River Cratos (which was originally the name 
of the town), at a short distance from the north- 
érn Goast. It was at an.early time colonized by 
Dorians, and from it Dorian institutions spread 
over the island. Its power.was weakened by 
the growing importance. of Gortyn; and Cydo- 
nia; and these towns, when united, were more 
than a match for Cnosus. Cnosus is frequent- 
ly mentioned by the poets in consequence of 
its connection with Minos, ge the Mi- 
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notaur,, and the Labyrinth; and the adjective 
Cnosius is frequently used as an equivalent to 
Cretan. - oe 5 eb. ahs 
Césus of Conisus (Ké6oc), a river of Asia, 
flowing from the Caucasus into the eastern side 
of the Euxine.’” : fii,% bs bly 
 Céciktus (KéxaAoc), a mythical king of Sicily, 
who kindly received Dedalus on his flight from 
Crete; and, [when Minos subsequently came>} 
thither in pursuit of him, put that monarch to 
death.] According to others, [Minos] was killed 
by the daughters of Cocalus. i 
Coccrius Nerva. Vid. Nerva, : 
Cocur (Kwyx7), a city on the Tigris, near Cte- 
siphon. ™ . : - 
CocintuuM or Cocintum (now Punta di Stilo), 
a promontory on the southeast of Bruttium, in 
Italy, with a town of the sathe name upon it. 

-~Cocues, Horirius, that is, Horatius the “ one- 
eyed,” a hero of the old Roman lays, is said to 
-have defended’ the Sublician bridge along with 
Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius against the whole 
Etruscan army under Porsena, while the Ro- 
mans broke. down the bridge ‘behind thein. 
When the work was nearly finished, Horatius 
sent back his two companions. As soon as the 
bridge was quite destroyed, he plunged into'the 
stream and swam across to the city in safety 

_ .amid the arrows of nemy, The state rais- 
_ed a statue to’ his h , which was placed in 
_ the comitium,.and allowed-him’as much land as 

he could plough round in one day, Polybius 
relates that Horatius defended the bridge alone, 
and perished in the river. 

Cocossirxs, a people in Aquitania in Gaul, 
mentioned along with the Tarbelli. 

Coc¥iium (Koxdavor), an AZolian city in My- 
sia, whose inhabitants (KoxvAiraz) are mention- 
ed by Xenophon, but which was abandoned be- 
fore Pliny’s time. 

_ Cocy¥tus (Kéxvrog), a river in Epirus, a tribu-» 
tary. of the Acheton. Like the Acheron, the 
Cocyttis was supposed to be connected with the 
lower world, and hence came to be described as 
a river in the lower world. Horner (Od., x., 
513) makes the Cocytus a tributary of the Styx ; 
but Virgil (4in., vi.,:295) represents the Ache- 
ron as flowing into the Cocytus.. ' 

Copanus Sinus, the southwestern part of the 
Baltic, whence the Danish islands. are called 
Copanonta. BS be ea 

» Copomannus. , Vid. Darius: \ ° 

Coprus (Kédpoc). .1. Son of Melanthus, and 
last king of Athens. When the Dorians invad- 
ed Attica from Peloponnesus (about B.C. 1068 
according to’ mythical chronology), an oracle 
declared that they should be victorious if the 
life of the Attic king was spared. Codrus there- 
upon resolved to sacrifice himself for ‘his conn- 
try. “He éntered the camp of the enemy in dis- 
guise, commenced quarrelling with’the soldiers, 
and was slain in the dispute. When the Dori- 
ans discovered the death of the Attic king, they 
returned home. ‘Tradition adds, that as no one 
was thought worthy to succeed such a patriotic 
king; the kingly dignity was abolished, and Me- 
don, son of Codrus, was appointed archon for life 
instead.—2. A Roman poet, ridiculed by Virgil. 
Juvenal also speaks of a wretched poet of the 
same name. The name is probably fictitious, 
and appears to have been applied by-the Roman 
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‘rius with the tyranny of Mytilene. 
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poets tothose poetasters who annoyed other 
people by reading their productions to them. 
Ev6oiac), “the Hollows 
of Eubeea,” the western. coast ‘of Euboa, be- 
tween the ‘promontories -Caphareus and Cher- 
sonesus,,very dangerous to ships: here a part 
of the Persian fleet was wrecked, B:O. 480. . 

Ca e.(KoiAy), an Attic demus belonging te 
the tribe Hippothoontis, a little way beyond the 
Melitian gate at Athens: here Cimon and'Thu- 
cydides were buried. 


CasLis¥rta (9 KoiAn Supia, i. e., Hollow Syr- 


ia), was the name given after the Macedonian 
conquest to the great valley (El-Bukaa) between 


the two ranges of Mount Lebanon (Libanus. 


and Anti-Libanus), in the south of Syria, bor- . 


dering upon Pheenicia on the west, and Pales- 
tine on the south. In the wars between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide, the name was ap- 
plied to the whole of the southern portion of 


Syria, which became subject for some time to - 


the kings of Egypt; but, under the Romans, 
when Phenicia and Judea were made distinct 
provinces, the name of Ceelesyria was confined 
to Celesyria proper, together with the district 
east of Anti-Libanus, about Damascus, and a 
portion of Palestine east of the Jordan; and 
this is the most usual meaning of the term. 


Under the later emperors it was considered as- 


a part of Phenicia, and was~called Phcenice 
Libanesia. ‘The country was for the most part 
fertile, especially the eastern district about the 
River Chrysorrhoas.: the valley of Celesyria’ 
proper was watered by the Leontes. ‘The inx 
habitants were a mixed people of Syrians, Phoe- 
nicians, and Greeks, called Syropheenicians (X0v- 
popoivixec). - 9 

Ca tyra or Cauatkrm,a people of Thrace, 


divided into Majores and Minores, in the district’ 


Ca@LeETica, between 
Melas. : , 
Ca .ius. . Vid. Cmuivs. , : 
Caossa (KoiAwooa), a mountainin the Sicy- 
onian territory, near Phlius, an offshoot of the 
Arcadian mountain Cyllene. | 
Casuus (Koitog Aeunv) or Carta (Koiia), asea- 
port town in the Thracian Chersonese, near 
which was the Kuvoe ojjua, or the grave of Hec- 
uba. Vid. Cynossema. ~ 
_ Canus (Koivoc), son-in-law of Parmenion, 
oné of the ablest génerals of Alexander’ the 
Great, died on the Hyphasis,,B.C. 327. - 


the Hebrus and the Gulf of 


Ca@wnvYra (Koivypa), a place in the island Tha- 


SOs, opposite Samothrace, ~ 

[Ca@ranus (Koipavoc). 1. A Lycian, slain by 
Ulysses in the Trojan war.—2. Charioteer of 
Meriones, slain by Hector.—3. A Stoic philoso- 
pher, flourished in the-reign of the Emperor 
Nero.] 9 

[Casus (Koioc), 
Gea.(Terra), 
Titans. ] : : 

Cos (Kone), of Mytilene, dissuaded Daritis 
Hystaspis, in his. Seythian expedition, from 
breaking up his bridge of beats over the Danube. 
For this goad counsel he was rewarded by Da- 
; On the 
breaking out of the Ionian revolt, B.C. 501, he 
was ‘stoned to.death by the Mytilenzans. 
~ [Covanica (now Lanark), a city of the Dam- 


son. of Uranus (Ceelys) and 
one of the most powerful of the 


) 


nii in Britannia Barbara] 
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. Corivts (K4Aow in Dion Cass. : now Kulpa), 
a river in Pannonia, flows into the Savus: on 
it dwelt the Covaprant. oat peeree i 
Coucuts (Kodyic : KéAyoc), a country.of Asia, 
{comprising the modern Mingrelia and part of 
fmirete], bounded on the west by the. Euxine, on* 
the north by the Caucasus, on the east. by Ibe- 
ta 7 oh. the ssquth' and southwest the bounda- 
ries were-somewhat indefinite, and were often 
considered to extend as far as Trapezus (now 
Trebizond). The land of Colehis for Ala) and 
its riverPhasis are famous in the Greek my- 
thology. Vid. Arconaurm. «The name of Col- 
chis is first mentioned by A’schylus and Pindar. 
The historical acquaintance of the Greeks with 
the Country may be ascribed to the commerce 
of the Milesians. _ dt was a very ferleeounty, 
and yielded timber, pitch, hemp, flax, ¢ “wax, 
as articles of commerce; but it was most fa- 
mous for-its manufactures of linen, on account 
of which, and of certain physical resemblances, 
Herodotus supposed the Colchians to have been 
a colony from Egypt. The land was governed 
by its native princes until Mithradates Eupator 
made it subject to the kingdom of Pontus. 
After the Mithradatic war it was overrun by 
the Romans, but they did not subdue it till the | 
time of Trajan> Under the'later emperors.the 
country -was called Lazica, from the name of 
-one of its principal tribesthe Lazi. 
CéLias(Ke@pudc), a promontory on the west- 
ern coast 0 ica, twenty stadia south of Pha- 
lerum, with a temple of Aphrodite, where some 
of the Persian ships were cast after the battle 
of Salamis. Colias is usually identified with 
the cape called the Three Towers .(Tpet¢ Ivp- 
yot), but it ought to be placed southeast, near 
"Aytoc Koopuac. ‘i 
Coutaria; (Collatinus). 1. (Now Castellac- 
cio), a Sabine town in Latium, near the right 
bank of the Anio, taken by Tarquinius Priscus. 
—2.-A town in Apulia, only.mentioned under 
the empire. ee > 
Cotuatinus, L. Tarquinivs, son of Egerius, 
and nephew of Tarquinius Priscus, derived the 
‘surname -Collatinus from the town Collatia, of 
which his father had’been appointed governor. 
He was married to Lueretia, and it was the rape 
of the latter by Sextus Tarquinius that led to 
the dethronement of TarquiniusSuperbus.. Col- 
latinus and L. Junius Brutus were the first con- 
suis; but,as the people could not endure the 
rule of any of the hated race of the Tarquins, 
Collatinus resigned his office, and retired from 
Rome to Lavinium. “e 
Coxtuina Porta. Vid. Roma. 
Coxiiytus (KoAAvréc, also Kodurréc: Korav- 
revc), a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe. 
/Dgeis, was included within the walls of/Athens, 
and formed one of the districts into which the 
city. was divided.:'it,was the demus of Plato, 
and the residence of Timon the misanthrgpe, : 
‘ [Coro® (KoAén), a lake in Lydia, generally 
ealled Gygea. Vid. Gyema Pauus.] 
 GoLona (KoAwvai), a small town in the Troad, 


mentioned in Greek history, but destroyed be- | 


fore the time of Pliny. , 

Conomta. Acrippina or AGRIPPINENSIS- (NOW 
Cologne on the Rhine), originally the chief town 
of the Ubii, and called Oppidum or Civitas. Ubio- 
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51, when a Roman colony :was planted: in the 
town by thé Emperor Claudius, at the instiga- 
tion of his wife Agrippina, who was born here, 
and from whom, it derived its new name: © Its 
inhabitants received the jus Italicum. . It soon 
became ,a large and flourishing city, and was 
the capital of Lower Germany. At Cologne 
there are still several Roman remains, an ant 
cient gate, with the inscription C..C. A, A.,i.e5 
Coloma Claudia Augusta Agrippinensis, the foun- 
‘dations of the Romanvwalls,, ee. 
Coxonia Equestris. Vid. Noviopunum. 
Couodnus (Kohwvées Kodwvete, -vitnc, -vidrnc), 
a demus of Attica; belonging to-the tribe Avceis, 
afterward to the tribe Antiochis, ten-stadia; or 
a little more than a mile, northwest of Athens ; 
near the Academy, lying on and round a hilt; 
celebrated for a temple ‘of Neptune (Poseidon) 
(hence called KoAwvoc "Imetoc),-a grove of the 
Eumenides, and the tomb of -CGidipus. 
cles, who was_a native of this-demus, has de- 
scribed the scenery and, religious associations, 
of the spot in his Gidipus Coloneus, There 
was a hill at Athens called Colonus Agoreus. 
(KoAwvog 6 dyopaioc). ee eR 
_ CoLorHdn (Kotogov "Bains at Zille), one of. 
the twelve Ioniancities of Asia Minor, was said 
to have been founded»by. Mopsus, a grandson of © 
Tiresias. ‘It stood about two miles from the. 
coast, on the River Halesus, which was ous 
for the coldness.of its water, between Lebedus 
and Ephesus, one hundred and .twenty stadia 
(twelve geographical miles) from the former, and 
seventy stadia(seven geographi i 


the latter: its harbor was ¢ otium. It 
was one of the most powerful bers of the 
Ionian confederacy, possessin considerable 


fleet and.excellent cavalry ; but it suffered great- 
ly in war, being taken‘at different times by the 
Lydians, the Persians, Lysimachus, and.the Ci- 
lician pirates. It was made a free city by the 
Romans after, their war with Antiochus the 
Great. Besides’ claiming to be the birth-place 
of Homer, Colophon was the native city of Mim- 
nermus, Hermesianax, and Nicander. It was 
also celebrated for the oracle of Apollo Clarius 
in its neighborhood. _ Vid. Cuarus.. 
Co.iossa (Kodoscai, afterward KoAacoat : Ko- 
“Aooonvec, Strab., Kodoscaetc, New Testament ; 
ruins. at. Khonas), a city of Great Phrygia, on 
the River Lycus, once of great importance, but 
.so reduced by the rise of the neighboring cities 


(of Laodicea and Hierapolis that the later geog- 


raphers do not even mention it, and it might 
have been forgotten but for its place in the early 
history of the Christian Church. In the Middle 
Ages it was-called Xdvau, and hence the mod- 
ern name of the village on its site. ' ; 
CoLéres (KoAdrne), 1. Of Lampsacus,,a hear. 
er of Epicurus, against whom Plutarch wrote 
two of his.works, —2. A sculptor of Paros, 
flourished B:C. 444, and assisted Phidias in ex- ' 
ecuting the colossus of Jupiter (Zeus) at Olym- 
pia.—[3. A painter of Teos, a contemporary and 
rival of Timanthes, B.C. 396-] slinthe: 
Cotumenta, L. Junivs Moprritus, a native 
of Gades in Spain, and a contemporary of Sen- 
eca, We have no particulars of his life ; it ap- 
pears, from his own account, that at some pe- 
riod of his life he visited Syria and Cilicia ; but 


rum, was a place of small importance till A.D, 


soe 


Rome appears to have been. his ordinary resi- 
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dence. He wrote a work upon agriculture (Dé 
Re Rustica), in twelve’ books; which is‘still ex- 
tant. It treats not only of agriculture proper, 
but of the cultivation of the’vine and the olive, 
of gardening, of rearing cattle, of bees, &c. 
The tenth book, which treats of gardening, is 
composed in dactylie hexameters, and. forms ja 
sort of supplement to the Georgics. There is 
also extant.a work De Arboribus, in one. book. 
The style of Columella is easy and ornate. The 
best edition of hisworks.is by Schneider, in the 
Scriptores Rei Rustica, 4 vols. 8vo, Lips., 1794. 
Cotumnz Hercunts. Vid. Apyta, Carr. 
‘ *CoLtruus (KéAovfoc), a Greek’ epic poet of 
Lycopolis in’ Egypt, lived at the beginning of 
the sixth. centuty of our era., He is the author 
of an extant poem on “The Rape of Helen” 
(Enévye ‘dprayf), consisting of three hundred. 
and. ninety-two hexameter lines. . Edited by 
Bekker, Berl., 1816, and Schefer, Lips., 1825. 
[CorymBas (KoAvubéc), one of the daughters 
of Pierus. Vid. Prwriwes.} ‘, 
‘Cotyrtus. - Vid. Cotiygus. ; 
Comana Ucguayg 1. C. Pontica, (ruins at 
-Gumimk), a flourishing city.of Pontus, upon the 
River Iris, celebrati or its temple of Diana’ 
(Artemis) Taurica, the foundation of which tra- 
dition ascribed to Orestes. The high-priests 
of this temple took rank next after the king, 
and ‘their domain was’ increased’ by Pompey 
after the Mithradatic war.—2. Cappapocta, or 
C. Curysr (now Bostan), lay in a narrow valley 
of the Anti: Taurus, in Cataonia, and was also 
celebrated for a temple of Diana (Artemis) Tau- 
rica, the found ion of which was likewise as- 
' eribed by tradition to Orestes. ‘ 
fComarus (Kéuapoc)y.a harbor of Epirus, on’ 
the Ambracius Sinus, in the district of Molossis.] 
Compra (Kou6peva), a town in the Macedo- 
nian district of Crossea._ . 
[Comsrns (Koujrnc), 1. Father of the Argo- 
naut Asterion.—2. One of theLapithe, slain at, 
the marriage festival of Pirithous.] -. ’ 
€ominivm, a. town in Samnnium, destroyed by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars. °- 
_ (Comintus, P.’ 1. A Roman knight, who, with 
his brother L. or C., accused» C. Cornelius of 
majestas, B.C. 66: the matter did not come to 
trial, but next year they renewed the accusa- 
tion, and Cornelius, who was defended by Cic- 
ero, was acquitted. The speech delivered by 
~Cominius was extant in the time of Asconius, 


- 


who praises it: Cominius is also well spoken | 


of by Cicero as a lively and clear speaker.—2. 
One.of Cesar’s officers, taken: prisoner near 
‘Thapsus, in crossing.over to Africa, B.C. 47.] 
ComMicene (Koupydynvy), the northeastern- 
most district of Syria, was bounded on the east 
and ‘southeast by the Euphrates, onthe north 
and northwest by the Taurus, and onthe south 
by Cyrrhestice: Tt formed apart of the Greek 
kingdom of Syria, after the fall of which it main- 
tained its independence under a race of kings 
who appear to have been a branch of the family 
of the Seleucide, and was not united to the 
Roman Empire till the reign of Véspasian.. Un- 
der Constantine,’if not earlier, it was made a\ 
“part of Cyrrhestice. The district was remark: 
able for its fertility: V7... 7, 
Commivs, king of the Atrebates, was advanced 
to that dignity by Cesar, who had great confi- 
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dence in him. He was sent by Cesar to Brit- . 
ain’ to aceompany the ambassadors of the Brit- 
‘ish states on their return to their native coun- 
try, but he was cast into chains by the Britons, 
‘and was not released_till the Britons had been 
defeated by Cesar, and found it expedient to sue 
for peace. In B.C. 52 he joined the other Gauls 
in their great revolt against the Romans, and 
continued: in ‘arms ‘even’ after the capture of | 
Alesia. . 7 % 

‘Commonus, L. Criénivs, was adopted by Ha- 
drian, 4.D. 136, when he took the’ name of L. 
Aitius Verus Csr. ~ His health-was weak ; 
he died on the first of January, 138, and was in- 
terred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. His son, 
L. Aurelius Verus, was the colleague of Anto- 
ninus Pius in the empire. Vid. Verus. 

Commonus, L. ‘Aurs.ivs, Roman emperor 
A.D. 180-192, son of M. Aurelius and the young- 
‘er Fatistina, was born at Lanuvium 161, and 
was thus scarcély twenty when he succeeded 
to the empire. He was an unworthy son of a’ 
noble father. Notwithstanding the great caré 
which his father had bestowed upon his, educa- 
tion, he turned out-oneé of the most sanguinary 
and licentious tyrants that ever disgraced a 
throne. It was after the suppression of the plot’ 
| against his life, which had been organized by 
his sister Lucilla, 183, that he first gave uncon- | 
trolled sway to his ferocious temper. “He re- 
signed the government to varlous@y crites, who 
followed each other in rapid succession (Peren- © 
nis, Cleander, Letus, and Eclectus), and ‘aban- 
doned himself without interruption to the most 
shameless debauchery. But he was at the samie 
time the slave of the most childish vanity, and: 
sought to. gain popular applause by fighting as 
a gladiator, and slew many, thousands of wild’ 
beasts in the amphitheatre with bow and spear. 
In consequence of these exploits he assumed 
the name of Hereules, and demanded that he 
should be worshipped as that god, ee In the 
following year his-concubine Marcia) found. on 
his tablets, while he was asleep, that she was 
doomed to perish, along with‘Letus and Eeclec. 
tus, and other leading-men in the state. She 
forthwith administered poison to him ; but, as 
its operation was slow, Narcissus, a celebrated 
athlete; was introduced, and by him Commodus 
was strangled on the 31st of December, 192. 

Comnina. Vid. Anna COmNeNA.. 

Cometirum (now Alcala de Henares), a town 
of the Carpetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, be- 
tween Segovia and Bilbilis. " 

Compsa (Compsanus: now Conza), a town of 
the Hirpini in Samnium, near the sources of the 
Aufidus. ‘ 

~Comum (Comensis : now Como), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, at the southern extremity of 
the western branch of the Lacus Larius (now 
Lago dt Como). Tt was originally a town of the 
Insubrian Gauls, and was colonized -by-’Pom- 
| peius Strabo, by Cornelius. Scipio, and by Julias 
Cesar: Cesar ‘settled there six thousand col- 
onists, among whom were five hundred distin- 
| guished Greek families; and ‘this new popula- 
| ton so greatly exceeded the number of the old 
inhabitants, that the town. was called Novam 
Comum, a name, however, which it did not re- 
tain. _Comum was a place of importanée, and 
| carried on considerable commerce with the 


‘ 
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COMUS. 
north, It was celebrated for its iron manufac- 
tories :' it was the birth-place of the. ‘Younger 
_ Pliny.- -. 
\?, [Comus (KGy0¢), i in, later antiaelity god oF fes- . 
- tive mirth, and Joyywas repponaniod asa nna 
youth: ] 

(Concant, a peoples of wane a among the 
Cantabri; said by Horace to delight in the blood 
of horses (Od., 3, 4, 34): their chief city was 
Coneana (now Stoltillana or Onis).] 

Concorpia,a Roman goddess, the personifi- 
cation of concord, had several temples at Rome. 
The earliest was built by Camillus in commem- 
oration of the reconciliation between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, after the enactment of the 
Licinian rogations, B.C.,367.. In this temple 
the senate frequently met. eae is rep- 
resented.on coins as a matron, holding inher 
left hand a cornucopia, and in her right either 
an olive branch or a patera. 

Conpire; the name of many Celtic ‘towns, 
re to be equivalent in meaning to Confluentes, 

.¢., the union of two rivers. © 

. [Conprvicwom. id. Namneres.] 

“ [Connécuirzs, a navigable tributary of the 
Ganges in India intra Gangem.] 

Conprusi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
the dependents of the Treviri, dwelt bétween 
the: Eburones and the Treviri in the district of 
Condros,‘on the Maas and Ourthe. 


Conriuentes (now Coblenz), a town in Ger- 
’ many, at the confluence of the Moselle and the. 
Rhine. 


{Conrt, a people of Hispania, west of the Co- 
lumne Herculis.} 

fConpugnies (now Coimbra), a town of- Lusi- 
tania.] ° 

Oontsanus (Kové aoc), a deity worshipped 
at Athens along with Priapus. y 

“[Contstorets (Koviotapycc), the ena capi- 
‘tal of the Cenii in Lusitania.] ss 

{Conna, -Conni, or Conrum (Koviow TOALC, 
‘Hierocl., not far from the. modern Ateatgsh}, 
a city of: Phrygia Palatiana.] 

Conon (Kévor}. 1. A distingdished Athenian 
general, held several ‘important’ commands in 
the latter part of the Peloponnesian war. After 
the defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at Avgos 
Potami (B.C. 405), Conon, who was one of the 


generals, escaped with eight ships, and:took ref- | 


uge with Evagoras in Cyprus, where he remain- 
ed for some. years. He was subsequently ap- 

pointed. te the command of the ‘Persian fleet, 
along with Pharnabazus, and in this capacity 
was. able to. render the most effectual service 
“to bis native country. In 394 he gained a de- 
cisive victory over Pisander, the, Spartan ad-) 
rairal, off Cnidus: After clearing the Aigean 
of the Spartans, he returned to Athens in'393, 

and commenced restoring the long walls and the 
fortifications of Pirens. When the Spartans 
opened their negotiations with Tiribazus, the 
Persian satrap, Conon was sent. by the Atheni- 
ans to counteract the intrigues of Antalcidas, 
but was threwn into prison by Tiribazus. Ac- 
cording te some accounts, he was sent-into the 
interior of Asia, and there put to death; but,. 
atearding to the’ most probable account, he 
éscaped to Cyprus, where he died,—%, Son of 

Timotheus, grandson’ of the preceding, lived 
about 318, —3, Of Samos, avlistinguished mathe- | 
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matician and astronomer, lived:in the time ‘of 
the: Ptolemies _Philddelphus. and Euergetes (B. 
C 283-222), and was'the friend of Archimedes, 
who praises him in the highest-terms. None 
of-his works are preserved. —4. A. grammarian 
of the age of Augustus, author of a work enti- 
tled Aunyhoetc, a‘collection of fifty narratives re- 
lating to the. mythical and heroic period. «An 
epitome .of the work. is preserved by Photius. 
—[Editions : By eucher, Lips., 1802; and by 
Westermann in Seriptores Poetice ‘Historia 
Greci, Brunsvige, 1843.] ° Me” 

Ganeen (Kovora : Kovorete, -mitne, -1aioc), 
a village in Astolia; on’ the Achelous; enlarged 
by Arsinoé, wife of Ptolemy II.,.and called after 
her name. 

Consentes Dn, the twelve: Biicen gods 
who formed the council of Jupiter. They con- 
sisted of six male and six female-divinities : we 
*| do not know the names of all of them, but-it is 
certain that Juno, Minerva, Summanus, Vulcan, 
Saturn, and Mars were among’ them. - 

Cowsenra(Consentinus: now Cosenza), chief 
town of the Bruttii on the Haren: Crathis: here 
Alarie died. 

ConseEnrius, P.,.a Roman , a rian, prob- 
ably flourished | in ‘the fifth century of the Chris- 
tian éra, and is the author of two extant gram- 
matical works, one published: in the Collection 
of grammarians by, Putschius, Hanoy., 1605 (De 
Duabus Partibus Orationis, Nomine et Verbo), 
and the other (De ee et. Metaplasmis) 
by Buttmann, Berol., 1817. 

Consipivus Teancnds Cunt 5 eee in Africa, 
left his province shortly before the breaking out 
of the civil. war B.C. 49, intrusting the govern- 

ment to Q. Ligarius. He returned to Africa 
soon afterward,’ and held Adrumetum for’ the 
Pompeian party: After the defeat of the Pom- © 


‘peians at Thapsus, he attempted to fly into 


Mauretania, but-was murdered by the Getuli- 
ans. —[2. QC. Gatnus, a contemporary of 
Cicero, one.of the judges in the case of Verres, 
praised by Cicero for ‘his integrity and knowl 
edge of.law.—3. P:, served under Cesar in his 
first campaign in Gaul, B.C. -58, and ds spoken 
‘of as an experienced soldier.]’ 
)[Consitinum (now Consignano),'a nie of the 
Bruttii, north of Locri.] 
Constans, youngest of the three sons of Con- 
stantine* the. Great and Fausta, received after 


his father’s death (A.D. 337), Niyricum, Italy, 


and Africa as his share of ‘the empire. After 
successfully resisting’ his brothér Constantine, 
who was slain in invading his. territory (340), 


.Constans, became master “of the whole West. 


His weak and profligate’ character rendered him 

an object.of contempt, and he was:slain in 350 

by the soldiers of the usurper Macnenetvs. 
Constantia. 1. Daughter of Constantius 


“Chlorus and half-sister of Constantine the 
‘Great, married to Licinius, the colleague of 


Constantine in the empire.—2.. Daughter of 
Constantius IJ. and grand-daughter of Constan- 
tine the Great, married the Emperor Gratian. 
Consranziacthe name of, several Cities,.all of 
which are either of little consequence, or better 
known by other names. 1. In Cyprus, natned 
after Constantius (vid. Sauamis). 2. In Phoe- 
nicia, after the same (vid. AnraRanus). 3. In 
Palestine, the port of Gaza, ae ae the 
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‘ tal of the Roman empire. 
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CONSTANTINA. 


sister of Constantine the Great, and also called 


Majuma.- 4. In Mesopotamia. Vid. Antoni, 


~~ 


NOPOLIS. oer eee 9 ‘ 
Constantina, daughter of ‘Constantine the 
Great. and Fausta, married to Hannibalianus, 
and after thé death’of the latterto Gallus Cesar. 
Constantina, the city. Vid. Cirta. | 
ConstTaNTINOPOLis (Kwvoravrivov moAt¢ : now 
Constantinople), built on the site of the ancient 
Byzantium by Constantine the Great, who call- 
ed it after.his own name, and made it the capi- 
It was solemnly con- 
secrated A.D. 330. It was built in imitation of 
Rome.. Thus it covered_seven hills, was di- 
vided inte fourteen regiones, and was adorned 
with various buildings in‘mitation of the capi- 
tal of the Western world. Its extreme length 
was ‘about three Roman miles; and its walls 
included eventually a circumference of thirteen 
or fourteen Ronian miles.” It continued the 
capital of the Roman empire in the East till its 
capture by the, Turks in 1453, An account of 
its topography and history does not fall within 
the scope of the present work.” \ 
Constantinus. 1. 1. Surnamed “the Great,” 
Roman emperor AD. 306-337, eldest son of 
the Emperor Constantius Chlorus and Helena, 
was born-A:D. 272, at Naissus (now. Nissa), a 
town in Upper Mesia. He wasearly trained to 
arms; and served with great distinction under 
Galerius in the Persian war. Galerius became 
jealous of himand detained him for some time 
in the: East; but Constantine at last contrived 
to join his father in Gaul just in time to aceom- 
pany him to Britain on his expedition against 
the Picts, 306. His father died at York in the 
same year, and Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire. Galerius, who dreaded a 
struggle with the brave legions of the West, 
acknowledged Constantine as master of the 


countries beyond the Alps; but with the title: 


of Cesar only: , The. commencement of Con- 
stantine’s reign, however, .is placed in this year, 
though he did not_receive the title of Augustus. 
till 308: 


palace are still extant. He ‘governed with jus- 
tiee and firmness, beloved by his subjects, and 
feared by the neighboring barbarians. It was 
not leng, however, before he became involved 
in war with his rivals in the empire.. In the 
same year that he had been acknowledged Ce- 
sar (306), Maxentius,the son of Maximian, had 
seized the imperial power at-Rome. ~ Constan- 
tine-entered into a close alliance: with Maxen- 


tius by marrying his sister Fausta. But in 310 
Maximian- formed _a plot: against Constantine, ' 
and was put to death by his son-in-law at Mas-' 


silia. Maxentius resented the death of his fa- 


ther, and began:to make preparations to attack 
Constantine in Gaul. Constantine anticipated 
his movements, and invaded Italy at the head 
ofa large army. The struggle was brought to 
a close by the defeat of Maxentius at the village 
of Saxa Rubra, near Rome, on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 312. Maxentius tried to esCape over the 


Milvian: bridge into Rome, but perished in-the 


river. It was in this campaign that-Constan- 
Aine is said to have been converted to Christian- 


ity: On his march to Rome, either at Autun in 


Gaul, or near Andernach on the Rhine, or at 
220 ; 


Constantine took up his residence at’ 
Treviri (now Tréves), where the remains of his | 


CONSTANTINUS. 


Verona, he is said to have seen in the sky a 
luminous cross with the inscription.éy rodr@ 
vika, By rus, Conquer; and onthe night be- 
fore the last and, decisive battle with Maxen- 
tius,:a vision’ is said to have appeared to’Con- 
stantine in his, sleep, bidding him inscribe the 
shields of his soldiers with the sacred. monogram 
of the name of Christ, The tale of the cross 
seems to have grown out of that of the vision, 
and even the latter’ is not entitled to credit, It 
was Constantine’s interest to gain the affections 
of hisnumerous Christian subjects in his strug- 


gle with his rivals; and it was probably only , 


self-interest which led him at’ first. ‘to adopt 
Christianity. : But, whether sincere or not in his 
conversion, his conduct did little credit tothe 
religionaaaich he professed. .The miracle -of 
his conversion was commemorated by the im- 
perial standard of the Labarum, at the summit 
of which. was the monogram of the name of 
Christ. Constantine, by his victory over Max- 
entius, became the sole master of the West. 
Meantime important events took place in the 
East. On the death of Galerius in.311, Licini- 
us and Maximinus had divided the. East be- 
tween them; but in 313 a war broke out ber 
tween them, Maximinus was defeated, and died 
at; Tarsus. 
ors left, Licinius in the East and Constantine in 
the West; and between them also war broke 
out in 314, although Licinius had married in the’ 
preceding year Constantia, th If-sister of 
Constantine. Licinius was defeated at Cibalis 
in Pannoniaand afterward at Adrianople. Peace 
was then concluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantine Illyricum, Mace- 
donia, and Achaia, 314. . This peace continued 
undisturbed for nine years, during which time 
Constantine was frequently engaged in war 
with the barbarians on the Danube and the 
Rhine. In these wars his son Crispus greatly 
distinguished himself. , In 323 the war between 
Constantine and Licinius was renewed. Licin- 
ius was again defeated in two great battles, 
first near Adrianople,.and again at Chalcedon. 
He surrendered himself to ‘Constantine on con- 
dition of haying his life spared, but-he was short- 
ly afterward put to death at Thessalonica by or- 
derof Constantine. Constantine was now sole 
master of the empire: He resolved to remove 
the seat'of empire to Byzantium, which Ke call- 
ed after his own name Constantinople, or the 
city of Constantine. - The new city was solemn- 
ly dedicated’ in 330: . Constantine reigned in 
peace for the remainder of his life. In 325 ke 
supported the orthodox gehen at the great 
Christian council of Nicwa (Nice), which con- 
demned the Arian doctrine by adopting the 
word duoovcrov., In 324 he put to death his 
eldest son Crispus on a charge of treason, the 
truth of which, however, seems very Goubtful. 
| He died in May; 337, and was baptized shortly 
before his death by Eusebius. His three sons 
Constantine, Constantius, and Constans sue- 
ceeded him in.the empire.—-2. II, Roman em- 
peror 337-340, eldest’ of the three sons of Con- 
| stantine the Great by Fausta, received Gaul, 


) 


death. Dissatisfied with his share of the em- 
pire, he made war upon his younger brother 
. Constans, Who governed Italy, but-was defeat- 


Thus there were only two emper-° 


| Britain, Spain, and part of Afriea’at ‘his father’s 


c 


CONSTANTIUS. 


’ 


ed atd-slain near Aquileia 3. A usurper, who 


. assumed the purple in Britain in:the reign of 

Aréadius and Honorius, 407. He al8o obtained 
possession of Gaul‘and Spain, and took up his 
residence in» the former country. He reign- 
ed four years, but’ was defeated in 411 by Con- 
stantius, the general of. Honorius, was taken 
prisoner and carried to Ravenna, where hé was 
put to death.—4. Constantine ‘is likewise the 


name of many of the later empérors of Constan- 


tinople. Of these Constantine VII. Porphyro- 
genitus, who reigned. 911-959, was celebrated 
ferhis literary works, many of which have come 
down to us. .* 


Constantius. 1.I.Surnamed Curorus, “the | 


pale,” Roman emperor A.D. 305-306, was the 
sen of Eutropius,-a noble Dardania : l 
Claudia, daughter of Crispus, brother of Clau- 
dius, I. We was one of the two Cesars ap- 
pointed’ by Maximian and Diocletian in 292, 
and-received the government of Britain, Gaul, 
and Spain, with Treviri (now Tréves) as his resi- 
dence. At the'same time he married Theodora, 
the daughter of the wife of Maximian, divorcing 
for that purpose his wife Helena. As Cesar he 
rendered the empire important services.’ His 


first effort was to reunite Britain fo the empire, | 
which, after the murder of Caransius, was gov- 


erned by Allectus. After a struggle of three 
years (293-296). with Allectus, Constantius 
established his authority in Britain. - He was 
equally successful against the Alemanni, whom 
he defeated with great loss.. Upon the abdica- 
tion of Diocletian and. Maximian in 305, Con- 
stantius and Galerius became the Augusti. 
Constantius died fifteen months afterward (July, 
306) at Eboracum (now York), in Britain, on an 
expedition against the Picts, in which he was 
accompanied by his son Constantine, afterward 
the Great, who’ succeedéd him in his share of 
the government.—2. II. Roman emperor 337- 
361, third son of Constantine the Great by his 
second wife Fausta. 
ther in 337, he receiyed ‘the East as his share 
ofthe empire. Upon his accession he became 
involved in a serious war with the Persians, 
which was carried on with a few interruptions 
during the greater-part of his reign. This war 
prevented him from taking any part in the strug- 
gle between his brothers Constantine and Con- 
stans, which ended ,in the defeat: and death of 
the former; and: the accession of the latter to 
the sole empire of the West, 340. -After the 
death of Constans in 350, Constantius marched 
into the West in order to oppose Magnentius 
and Vetranio, both of whom had:assumed the 
purple. . Vetranio submitted to Constantius, and 
Magnentius was finally crushed in 353. Thus 
the whole empire again became subject to one 
ruler. In 354 Constantius put to death his cous- 
in Gallus, whom he had left in command of the 
- East, while he marched against the usurpersin 
the West. .In 355 Constantius made Julian, 
the brother of Gallus, Cesar, and sent him into 
' Gaul to oppose the barbarians. In 360 Julian 
was proclaimed Augustus by the. soldiers at 
Paris. Constantius prepared for war and set 
out for Europe, but died on his march in Cilicia, 
362. He was succeeded by Julian.—3. TI. A 
distinguished general of Honorius, emperor of 
the West A.D. 421. He defeated the usurper 


and of- 


On the'death of his. fa- 


COPTOS. 


Constantine in411, and. also fought successful- 
ly vagainst the barbarians. He was rewarded 
for these: services, with’ the ‘hand of Placidia, 
the sister of Honorits., In 421he was declated ~ 
Augustus by Honorius, but. died’in the seventh 
month of his reign. - N pe 
Consus, an ancient Roman divinity, who was 
identified by some‘in later times with Neptune. 
Hence Livy (i, 9) calls him ‘Neptunus Eques- 
tris. He was regarded by some as the god of 
secret deliberations, but he was most probably 
a god of the lower world. Respecting hisfesti- 
val of the Consualia, vid. Dict.'of Ant., s. v.~ 
[Conrésrint, a.people’ of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis,' in the eastern part of modern’ Murcia 
and western part of Valencia: in their territory 
lay Carthago Nova. ] \ ’ 
| . Conrresia, one of the chief towns of the Cél- 
tiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, soitheast of 
Saragossa. ~ 4 2) 
Convin~#,’a people in Aquitania near the Pyr- 
enees and on both sides of the Garumna, a mix~ 
ed race which had’served: under Sertorius, and 
were settled in Aquitania by Pompey. They 
posséssed the Jus Latii. Their chief'town was 
Luepunum (now St. Bertrand de Comminges), sit- 
uated on a solitary rock’: in its neighborhood 
were celebratéd warm baths, Aqum CoNvena- 
RuM (now Bagnéres).: re? ‘ 
Cora (Kora: Koraete: near Fopoglia), an 
ancient town in Beotia, on the northern:side of 
the Lake Copais, which derived: its name from 
this place. It. was originally situated on anh 
island in the lake, which island was subsequent- 
ly connected with the main land by a mole. 
Copits (Komale Aiuvy), a lake in Beeotia; dnd 
the largest lake in Greece, formed chiefly by the 
River Cephisus, the waters of which are emp- 
tied into the Eubeeah Sea by several subterra- 
neous canals, called Kafabothra by the modern 
Greeks. The lake was originally called Cuput- 
sts, under which name it occurs in Homer, ard 
subsequently different parts of it were called ' 
after the towns situated on it, Haliartus, Orchom- 
enus, Onchestus, Cope, &c:; but the name 
Copais eventually became the most .common, ~ 
because near Copa the waters of the lake are 
the deepest and are never dried up. In the 
summer the greater part of the lake is-dry, and 
becomes a green-meadow, in which cattle are 
pastured..The eels of this: lake were much 
prized in antiquity, and they retain their celeb- 
rity in,modern times. : \ L 
Copruen Or Copnes (Kody, Arrian., Kogne, | 
Strab:: now Cabul), the only grand tributary 
river which flows into the Indus from the west. 
It was the boundary between India and Ariana. 
.Coponius, C., pretor B.C..49, fought on the 
side of Pompey ; ‘he was proscribed by: the tri- 
umyirs in 43, but his wife obtained his pardon 
from Antony by the sacrifice of her honor. ~ 
Copritres (Korparne : now Abzal), a river of © 
Susiana, flowing from the north into the Pa- 
sitigris on its western side. vy 
Correts (Korpedc), son of Pelops, who, after 
murdering Iphitus, fled from Elis. to Mycene, 
where he was-purified by Eurystheus._ 
Corros,(Korréc: ruins at Koft), a city of the 
Thebais or Upper Egypt, lay a little to the east 
of the Nile, some distance below Thebes. Un- 
der the Ptolemies it was the central point of. 
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CORA: 


the commerce with Arabia’ and India, by way 


of Berenice and Myos-Hormos.: It was destroy- 
ed by Diocletian, but again*became a considera- 
ble. plaee. The neighborhood was celebrated 
for its emeralds and other precious stones, and 
produced also a light-wine. =. * s, 

Cora (Coranus :, now, Cort), an anctent town 
in Latium, in the Volscian Mountains, southeast 
of Velitre, said, to. have been founded by the 
Argive Corax. At Cori there are temains of 
Cyclopian walls and of an ancient temple - 

Coricssium (Kopaxjoov : now Alaya), a very 
strong city of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of 
Pamphylia; standmg upon, a steep rock, and 
possessing a good harbor. It was the only 


place in Cilicia which-opposed.a successful re-- 


sistarice to Alexander, and, after its strength 
had.been tried moré than once in the wars of 
the Seleucidz, it beeame at last the head-quar- 


‘ters of the Cilician-pirates, and was taken by 


Pompey. 2 f " 
‘ [Corauius (Kwpditoc, also Kovdpioc). 1. A 
river of Thessaly, flowing. into the Peneus.— 
2, A river.of Beotia, near Coronéa; flowing into 
the Copais Lacus.] i 
Corassta (Kopacoiat),a group of small _isl- 
ands in the Iearian Sea, southtvest> of Icaria. 
They must not be confounded, as they often are, 
with the islands Corsia or Corsi (Képoear 
or Kégoco off the Ionian coast, and opposite 
the promontory Ampelos in Samos: 

. Corax. (Képaé), a Sicilian rhetorician, who 
acquired so much influence oyer the citizens by 
his. oratorical-_ powers that he became the lead- 
mg man in Syracuse after the expulsion of 


’ Thrasybulus, B.C. 467.. He wrote the earliest 


work on the art of rhetoric,and his treatise 
(entitled Téyv7) was celebrated in antiquity. 
[CoRnax (Képaz). . 1. (Now' Coraca. or Var- 
dhusi aceording to Leake),.a mountain in Bto- 
lia, hear Naupactus.—2.. (Now: Cape Aynda ), 
a promontory of Chersonesus Taurica.] 
[Corsio., 1. (Now Berga), a city.of Hispania 
Tarraconensis.+2. A city in the territory of the 


£qui in: Latium, captured by Coriolanus ; at a} 


later period by the! Volsci.} 
Corsito, Cn, Domirivs, a distinguished gen- 


eral under Claudius and ‘Nero. In A.D. 47 he 


carried on war in Germany with success,-but 


his fame rests chiefly upon his glorious cam-' 


paigns against the Parthians in the reign of 
Nero. . Though beloved by the army, he con- 
tinued faithful to Nero, but his only feward) was 


death. , Nero, who had become jedlous of his. 


fame and influence, invited him to Corinth. As 


soon as he landed at Cenchree, he was inform- | 


ed that orders had been. issued for his death, 


whereupon he plunged his sword into his breast, 


exclaiming, ‘‘ Well deserved |” — F 

» Corc¥ra (Képxvpa, later Kédpxvpa : Kepxup- 
aioc: now Corfu, from the Byzantine Kopvde), an 
island in the Jonian Sea, off the coast of Epirus, 
about thirty-eight miles in length, but of very 
unequal breadth. It'is generally mountainous, 
but’ possesses. many fertile valleys. 


Corfu, in the middle of thé eastern coast, and 

Oassiope, north of the‘former. ‘Fhe ancients 

nniversally regarded this island as the Homeric 

ScHERIA (Zyepin), where the ‘enterprising and 

sea-loving Pheacians dwelt, governed by their 
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| island. 


Its two | 
chief towns: were Corcyra, the modern town of 


' CORINNA. 


king Alcinous.. The island is said to have also 
borne the name of Drnpane (Aperdvy), or the 
“Sickle,” in ancient times. About B.C. 700 it 
was colonized: by the Corinthians under Cher- 
| sicrates,.one of thé Bacchiade, who,drove' out | ' 
the Liburnians, who. Were then inhabiting the 
It soon became rich rh powerful -by 
its extensive commerce ; it founded many colo- 
nies on the opposite‘ coast, Epidamnis, Apollo- 
‘nia, Leucas, Anactorium ; and it exercised such 
influence in the Ionian and Adriatic Seas as to 
become a formidable rival to Corinth. | ‘Thus 
the two states early became involved in war, 
and about B.C. 664 a battle was fought between 
their fleets, which-is memorable as the most 
ancient séa-fight on record. At a/later period, 
Coreyra, by invoking the aid of Athens against 
the Cori thians, became one of the proximate 
causes of the Peloponnesian war, 431. Shortly 
afterward her power declined in consequence 
of civil dissensions, in which’ both the’ aristo- 
cratical and popular parties weré guilty of the 
most horrible atrocities against each other. At 
last it became subject to the Romans. with the 
rest of Greéce. Corfu is at present one of the 
seven Ionian islands’ under the protection of 
Great Britain, and the seat of government. 
Corc¥ra Nigra (now. Curzola, in Slavonic 
Karkar), an island off the. coast of Ilyricum, 
surnamed the “ Black” on account of its nu- 
merous forests, to distinguish it from the more 
celebrated Corcyra. ' It contained a Greek town 
of the same name, founded by Cnidos. 
Corpiea (now Cordova), one ofthe largest 
cities in Spain, andthe capital of Beetica, on the 
right bank of the Betis ; made a Roman’colony 
B.O. 152, and received the. surname’ Patricia, 
because some Roman patricians settled there ; 
taken by Cesar in’45 betause it sided with the 
Pompeians ; birthplace of the two Senecas and 
of Lucan. . In the Middle Ages it was the cap- 
ital of the kingdom of the Moors, but is now a 
decaying place with 55,000 inhabitants. 
OorpuEnn. « Vid. Gorpyinn. °° (a 
Corpus, Cremitivs, a Roman historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, was’ accused in A’D. 
25 of having praised Brutus and denominated 
Cassius ‘the last of the Romans’” As the em- 
peror had determined upon his death, he put an 
end to his.own life by starvation. His works 
were condemned to be burned, but some copies 
were preserved by his daughter Marcia aid by 
his friends. . “at ; 
' Corr (Képy), the Maiden, a name by which 
‘Persephone is often called... Vids PursePHone. 
Corussus (Képeoaoc¢). 1. Alofty mountain in 
Ionia, forty stadia (four abunaphearl miles) from 
Ephesus, with a place of the same name at its 
foot.—2. A town in-the island of Ceos. © Vid. 
Cros. ct eit OF at? 
Corrinium (Corfiniensis), chief town of the 
Peligni in Samnium, not far from the Aternus, 
strongly fortified, and memorable as the place 
which the Italians in the Social war destined to 
be the new capital of Italy in place of Rome, on 
which account it was. called Jtalica. f 
Corinna (Képivva), a Greek poetess, of Tana- 
grain Beotia, sometimes called the Theban on 
account of her long residence in Thebes. She 
flourished about B.C. 490, and was a contempo- 
(rary of Pindar, whom she is said to have in: 


oe ? 
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fe a . -, bs 
structed, and over whom. she gained a victory |,vailéd in this city,.and inher temples a vas _-* 


a 


‘at the public games at Thebes. .Her-poemis 


ze: numberof courtesans was maintained. Corinth ~ 
were written In the Avolic dialect... They were 


Was originally inhabited ‘by the A®olic acca eae | 


collected,in five books;,and were: chiefly lyrical. 
Only a few fragments? have been’ preserved ; 
published in the collections of Schneidewin, 
oete Elegiaci, Gotting., 1839, and of Bergk, Poe- 

tg Lyrict Greci, Lips., 1843.].° sce’ 
_Corinruticus Ispumus. (Ia6ud¢ Kopiv6ov),. 
‘often called simply the Istumus, lay between the 
/ Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs, and connected the 
Peloponresus with the main land or Hellas prop- 
“er. In its narrowest, part“it was forty stadia-or 
five Roman miles-across: here was the temple 
of Neptune (Poseidon), and here’ the Isthmian 
games were celebrated ; and here, also, was the 
Dialcos (AioAKog), or road by which ships’ were 
dragged across from the Bay of Scheenus ‘to the 
harbor of Lecheum.. Four unsuccessful at- 


tempts were made to dig ‘a canal across the | 


Isthmus, namely, by Demetrius -Poliorcetes, Ju- 
lius Cesar, Caligula, and Nero. 
 -Corryrsticus Sinus (Kopivande or KopivOroc 


KdAroc : how Gulf of Lepanto), the gulf betweéen-| 
the north of Greece and Peloponnesus, begins, | 


according to some, at the mouth-of the Ache- 
lous in Actolia’and the promontory Araxus in 
Achaia, according to others at the straits be- 
tween Rhium and Antirrhium: Jn early times 
it was.called the Crissean Gulf (Kpiccaioc K6A- 
moc), and its eastern part the Alcyonian Sea (7 
AdKvovic Satacoa): , ‘ ff 
© «Corinruus (Képivdoc : Kopév6.0c), ealled in 
Homer Eruyra (’Edvpy), a City on the ‘above- 
mentioned isthinus. Its territory, called Co- 
RINTHIA eipoditlap embraced the greater part 
of the Isthmus, with ‘the adjacent park of the 
Peloponnesus: it was bounded north. by. Mega- 


ris and the Corinthian Gulf, south by Argolis, | 


west by Sicyonia.and-Phliasia, and east by the 
Saronic Gulf. Inthe north and south the coun- 
try is mountainous, but in the centre it is a plain 
with a solitary and steep.mountain rising. from 
it, the Acrocorintavs.(’Axpoxdpiroc), nineteen 
hundred feet in height, which served as the cit- 
adel of Corinth. Thé city itself was built. on 
the northerm side of this mountain; ‘and the 
walls,-which included the Acrocorinthus, were 
eighty-six stadia’ in circumference: ,It-had two 
harbors, CencurEa& and Scua@nus on the east, 
or Saronic Gulf, and one, Lecu 2um, on the west 
or Corinthian Gulf. Its favorable position be- 
tween two seas, the. difficulty of catrying goods 
round Peloponnesus, and the facility with.which 
they could be transported across. the Isthmus, 
raised Corinth in very early times to great com- 
-raercial prospeérity,.and made it the emporium 
of the trade between Europe and Asia.* Its 
navy was numerous ‘and powerful. At Corinth 
the first triremes were: built, and the first sea- 
_ fight on record was between the Corinthians 
and their colonists the Corcyreans.) Its. great- 


ness at an early period is attested by numerous | 


colonies, Ambracia,-Coreyra, Apollonia, Poti- 
dea, &c. It was adomed.with magnificent 
buildings, and in no other city of Greece, exeept 
Athens, were the fine arts prosecuted with so 
much vigor and success. Its commerce brought 


great wealth to its inhabitants ; but with their’ 


wealth, they became luxurious and licentious. 
Thus the worship of Venus (Aphrodite) pre- 


habitants subject to them, 
his descendants had reigned for five generations,> 


Here tuled the olic Sisyphus and his descend- 
ants., On the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
orians, the. royal power passed info the hands” | 
of the Heyaclid Aletes. The. conquering Dori- 
ans: became the ruling.class, and the AMolian ‘in- 
After Alétes and 
‘royalty Was abolished, and in its stead was es. 
tablished an oligarchical, form of government; 
confined'to the powerful family of the Bacchia- 
‘de. ‘This family was expelled B.C 655 by Oyes 
SELUS, Who became tyrant, and reigned thirty. 
years. He was succeeded,.625, by his.son Ps- , 
RIANDER, Who, réigned forty yeafs, On the 
death of the latter,.585, his: nephew Psammeti- 
chus. reigned'for ;three years; and on his fall in 
581, the government again became an aristocra- 
cy. Inthe Peloponnesian’ war Corinth-was one 
of the bitterest enemies of Athens. ~In‘346 Ti- 
mophanes attempted to make himself master of 
the city, but he was slain by his brother Timo- 
leon. It maintained its independence till the 
time of the: Macedonian supremacy, when its 
citadel was ‘garrisoned by Macedonian troops. 
This garrison was expelled by Aratus in 243, 
whereupon Corinth joined the Achwan league, 
to which it continued to belong tillit was taken 
and destroyed in 146 by L. Mummius, the Ro- 
man -consul, who, treated it in the most bar- 
barous' manner.’ Its inhabitants were sold as 
slaves ;its works of art, which were not -de? 
stroyed by the Roman soldiery, were conveyed 
to Rome. its buildings were razed’ to the 
ground ; and thus was destroyed the lumen to- 
tius Grecia, as. Cicero calls the -city.. For a 
century it lay.in ruins ; only the buildings, on 
the Acropolis and afew temples remained stand- 
ing: In46it was rebuilt by Cesar, who peopled 
it with a colony ofi veterans and descendants: 
of freedmen. It was mow called Colonia Julin 
Corinthus ; it became the capital of the Roman 


' province of Achaia, and soon, recovered much 


of its ancient prosperity, but, at the same time, 
it became noted for its former ligentiousness, as’ 
we seé from St. Paul’s epistles to the’ inhabit- 
ants. The site of Corinth is indieated by seven 
Doric columns, which are the only remains of 
the ancient city. « , ‘ 
CorfoLAnus, the hero ofone of the most beau- 
tiful of the early Roman legends.  His:original 
name was C. or Cn. 4 eee and he received 
the: surname Coriolanus from ‘the heroism~he 
displayed at the capture of the Volscian town 
of Corioli. . His haughty bearing toward the 
commons) excited their fear and dislike, and 
when: he. was a candidate for the consulship 
they refused to elect him. After ee when ~ 
there was ,a famine in the city, and a ‘Greek 
prince sent corn from Sicily, Coriolanus ad= 
vised that it should not be distributed to the 
-commons, unless they gave up their tribunes. 
For this he was impeached and condemned.to 
exile, B.C. 491. He now took refuge among 
the Vols¢ians, and, promised te. assist them. in 
war against the Romans. © Attius Tullius, the 
king of the Volscians, appointed Coriolanus 


“general of the Volscian army. Coriolanus took 


thany towns, and advanced rr ra till he 


CORIOLI. 


a ° é fas a 
* pene to the fossa Cluilia, or Cluilian dike close 
- to Rome, 489. Here-he encamped, ‘and the Ro- 


. © Taans, in alarm, sent to him embassy after em- 


bassy, consisting of the most distinguished men 
; ef the state. “ 
. “them. « At length the noblest matrons of Rome, 
headed by Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, 
and Volumnia, his*wife, with his two little chil- 
dren, catne to his terlt: » His mother’s reproach~' 
es; and the tears of his wife and¢the, other, ma- 
trons, bent his purpose. He Jed back his army,” 
and lived-in/exile ‘among the Volscians till his 
death, though other traditions relate that he'was 
‘killed by fhe Volscians on his return to’ their 
wountrys. m7 cf i OS ‘ 


> “ * 
~ Cortér1 (Coriolanus);a town in Latium, cap- 
ital of the Volsei, from the capture of which, in 

B.C. 493, C. Marcius obtained the surname’ of 
Coriolanus. : ener ces. 

Cormisa (Képuaca), an inland town of Pam- 
phylia or, of Pisidia, taken by the consul Man- 
lius. sad 

Corniria.. 1. One of the noble women) at 

Rome, guilty of poisoning the leading mén of the 
state, B.C. 331.—2. Elder daughter of P. Scipio 
Africanus the elder, married to P. Scipio Nasica. 
+3. Younger sister of ‘No. 2, married to Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus, censor 169, was by him 
the mother of the two tribunes Tiberius and 
Caius. She was virtuous and accomplished, 
and united in her person the severe virtues of 
the old Roman matron, with the superior knowl- 
edge and refinement which ‘then b ‘to pre- 
vail in the‘higher classes at Rome. he super- 
intended with the greatest care the education 
of her sons, whom she survived. (She was al- 
most idolized by the people, who. erected’ a 
statue to her, with the inscription Cornenia, 
MOTHER oF THE Graccur.—4, Daughter ‘of L. 
Cinna, married to.C. Cesar, afterward dictator:. 
She bore him his daughter Julia, and died in 
‘his questorship, 68.—5~Daughter of Metellus 
Scipio, married first to P. Crassus, the son of 
the ‘triumvir, who perished in the expedition 
against the Parthians, 53. |Next year she mar- 

. ried Pompey the, Great, by whom she was 
tenderly loved. She accompaniéd’ Pompey to 
‘Egypt after the battle of Pharsalia, and saw him 
murdered’. She afterward returned to Rome, 
and received from Cesar the ashes of her hus- 
band, which she preserved on his Alban éstate. 

“) Cornirya Oresitia. . Vid. Ornestinpa.’ 

! CorniiLta Gens, the most distinguished of all 
the Roman gefites. All its great ‘families be- 
longed to the patrician order.’ ‘The names. of 

‘ the patrician familiés are, Arvina, Crruneus, 

Cina, Cossus, Doraperna, Lenrutus, Mauu- 
GinENsIS, Mammua, Meruxa, Rurinus, Scrrro, 
Sisenna, and Sutra. The names of the ple- 
beian families are Batsus and Gaunus, and we 
also find various cognomens, as Curysoconus, 
&c., given to freedmen of this gens. : 

Corne ius Nepos.° Vid. Nepos.. > 

Cornictrum (Corniculanus), a town in La- 
tium, in the mountains north-of Tibur, taken and 
destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus, and celebrated: 
as the residence of thé parents of Servius Tul- 
lius. he 


Mi 
Corniricivs. 1. Q., a-friend of Cicero, was, 


tribune of.the plebs B.C. 69, and one of Cic- 
ero’ competitors for the consulship in 64: 
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es 


But he would listen to’ none of | 


| -veoc). 


, CORONUS. +> 


When the Catilinarian’ conspirators were ‘ar- \ 
rested; Cethegus was committed to his care.— 
2. Q., son of No. 1. In the civil war (48) he 
was questor of Cesar, who sent him into Ilyr- 
icum with the title of propretor: he reduced 
this province to obedience. In'45 he was ap- 
pointed’ by Cesar governor of Syria, and in 44 | 
governor of the province of Old Africa, where 
he was’at the timé of Czesar’s death. He main- 
tained this province for the senate, but on the 
establishment of-the ‘triumvirate was defeated 
and slain in battle byT. Sextius. Cornificius’ 
was-well versed ‘in literature. . Many have ‘at- 
tributed to him the ‘authorship of the “ Rhetor- - 
ica ad Herennium,” usually printed with Cic- 
ero’s, works ; but this is only aconjecture. The 
Cornificius who is mentioned by Quintilian’/ as 
the author of a work on rhetoric was probably 
‘a different:person from the one we are’ speaking 
of.—3. L.,.one of the generals of Octavianus in 
the war against Sex. Pompey, and-consul 35. | 

Cornus,'a town On the west of Sardinia: 

Cornus, L. Annaus, a distinguished-Stoic , 
philosopher, was born at,Leptis in Libya. He 
came -to Rome, probably as a slave, and was 
emancipated by the Annei. He'was the teach- 
er and friend of the poet Persius, who has: ded- 
icated; his fifth sdtire to him, and-who left him 
his library and money.’ He was banished by 
Nero, A.D. 68, for having too. freely criticised. 
the literary attempts ofthe emperor. He wrote 
a large number of ‘works, all of which are Jost : 
the most important of them was on Aristotle’s 
Categories. — [Editions :* By -Osann, Corrutus 
(Phurnutus), de Natura Deorwm, Gotting., 1844.] 

Corasus (Képorbocy. 1. A Phrygian, son of 
Myegdon, loved Cassandra, and for that reason 
fought on the side of the Trojans : -hé was slain 
by Neoptolemus or Diomedes.—2, An Elean, 
who gained the victory in the stadium at the 
Olympic games, B.C. 776: from this-'time ‘the 
Olympiads begin to be reckoned. . : 

Coroner (Kopovn : Kopuvete, -varete: now Co= 
ron), # town in: Messenia on the western side 
of the Messenian Gulf, founded B.C. 371 by the 
Messenians after their return to their native 
country, with the, assistance of the Thebans: 
it possessed several public buildings, and in its - 
neighborhood was a celebrated temple of Apollo, 

CordnEa (Kopoveva: Kopuvatoc, Kopdvevoc, 

1. (Near modern Camari), a town in 
Beotia, southwest of-the Lake Copais, situate 
on a height» between the rivers Phalarus and 
Coralius ; .a member of the Beotian league; in 
its neighborhood was the temple of Athena Iton- 
1a, where the festival of the Pambeotia was 
celebrated, Near Coronea the Beotians gained 
a memorable victory over the Athenians under 
Tolmides, B.C. 447; and here Agesilaus de- 
feated the allied Greeks, 394.—2. A town in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly. mh by + 

Coronts (Kopwvic). -1.~The mother of Ziscu- 
Larius.—2, Daughter of Phoroneus, king of Pho- 
cis, metamorphosed by Minerva (Athena) into a 
crow when pursued by Neptune (Poseidon). 

[Coronta (Képoyra), a city of Acarnania, at 
the mouth of the Achelous.] 

[Cordnus (Képwvoc). 1. Son of Ceeneus, and — 
one of the princes of the Lapithe ; slain by Her= 
cules. —2. Son of Thersander, grandson of Sis- 
| yphus, reputed founder of Coronea.] 


‘CORSE. 


Corsham: Vid. Corassta. 


. Corsia (Keposia, also. Kopoua’), a town in, 


Beotia, on the borders of Phocis., ~ : 
Corsica, called Cyrnts by the'Greeks (Kip- 
vog: Kupvicc, Kupvaioc, Corsus: now. Corsica), 


~ an island north. of Sardinia, spoken of: by'the. 


ancients as One of the seven large islands in 
the Mediterranean. The ancients, however, 

exaggerate for the most part the size of the 
' island; its greatest length is one hundred and 
sixteen miles, and ifs greatest breadth about 
fifty-ene.* Itis mount. and was not. much 

cultivated in antiquity.,“A range of mountains 


rurning from south to north Separates it into 


two parts, of which the eastern half was more 
éultivated, while the western half was covered 
almost entirely with wood. Honey and- wax 
were ‘the’ principal productions of the island ; 
but the honey had a bitter taste; from.the yew- 
trees with which ‘the island abounded (Cyrne- 
as taxes, Virg:, Ecl., ix., 30). ‘The inhabitants 
were a ryde mountain race, addicted to robbery, 
and paying little attention to agriculture. Even 
in the time of the Roman empire their charac- 


ter had not much improved, as we see from. the. 


description of Seneca, who was banished to this 
island. The most ancient inhabitants appear to 
have’ been Iberians,; but in early times Ligu- 
rians, ‘Tyrrhenians, Carthaginians, and éven 
Greeks (vid: Aterra), Settled in the island. It 
was subject to the Carthaginians at the com- 


mencement of the first Punic war, but soon: 


afterward passed into the hands of the Romans, 
and ‘subsequently fornved a part of the Roman 
province of Sardinia. The Romans, founded 
several colonies in the island, of which the most 
important were Mariana and AveRta. — 
Corsote (Kopowry : Tuins at Ersey), a city of 
Mesopotamia, on the. Euphrates, near the mouth 
of the Mascas or Saocoras (now Wady-el-'Seba), 
which: Xenophon found already deserted. ‘ 
Cortona (Cortonensis: now Cortona), one 
‘of the twelve cities of Etruria, lay northwest of 
the Trasimene Lake, and was one of the most an- 
cient cities in Italy. It is said to have been orig- 
inally called Corythus from its‘ reputed found- 
er Corythus, who is represented as the father 
of Dardanus. It is also called Croton, Cothor- 
mia, OCyrtonium, &¢.- The Creston mentioned 
by Herodotus (i, 57)-was probably Creston in 
Thrace and not Cortona, as many modern writ- 
ers have ‘supposed. Cortona is said to have 
been originally founded by the Umbrians, then 
to have been conquered by the Pelasgians, and 
subsequently to have passed into the hands of 
the Etruseans. It was afterward colonized by 
the Romans, but under their dominion sunk into 
insignificance. The remains of the Pelasgic 
walls of this city are some of the most remark- 


able in all Italy: there is one fragment one 


hundred and twenty feet in length, composed 
of blocks of enormous! magnitude. oe arene 

Coruncinivs, Tr.,.consul B.C. 280, with. P. 
Valerius Levinus, fought with success: against 
the Etruscans and Pyrrhus. He was the first 
plebeian Who was created pontifex maximus. 
He was one of the most remarkable men of his 


age, possessed a profound knowledge of pon- 
tifical-and civil law, and was the first person at. 


Rome who, gave regular instruction in law. 
Corvinus Mussata. Vid. Messava. 
15 


‘cos : ’ 4 


‘Corvus, M. Varirivsy oné of the thost illus! 
trious men in the early history of Rome. He te 
obtained the surname of Corvis, or “Raven,” 
because, when serving as military tribune under 
Camillas, B.C. 349, he acéepted the challenge 
of a gigantic Gaul-to single combat, and. was 
a$sisted in the conflict by a raven which settled 
upon his helmet, and flew in the face of the bar- 
barian’ He was six times consul, B.C. 348, 346, 
343, 335,'300, 299; i twice dictator, 342, 301, 
and by his military abilities rendered the most 
memorable services to his country. ‘His most 
brilliant victories were gained in his third con- 
sulship, 343, when he defeated the Saminites at 
Mount Gaurus and at Suessula ; and in his other 
consulships -he repeatedly defeated the .Etrus- 
cans and other enemies of Rome. He,reachea 
the age of one hundred years, and is frequently 


‘referred to by,the later Roman writers as a 


memorable example of the favors of fortune. 
Corygantes, priests: of Cybele or Rhea in 
Phrygia, who celebrated her worship'with en- 
thusiastid dances, to the sound of the drum and . 
the cymbal. ‘They aré often idéntified with the 
Curetes and-the Idan Dactyli, and thus are 
said to have’ been the nurses of Jupiter (Zeus) 
in Crete. They were called Galli at Rome. 
Corycia (Kwpvxia or Kwpyxic), a nymph; who 
became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or Ly- 
coreus,.and ‘from whom the Corycian cave in 
Mount Parnassus. was believed to have deliver 
its name. The Muses, are sometimes called ‘by 
the poets Corycides Nymphe. Mi 
Corycus (Képukoc: Kupdxcoc, Corycius). 1. 
(Now Koraka), a high rocky hill on the coast of 


> 


Ionia, forming the southwestern promontory, or 


the Erythrean’ peninsula.—2. A city of Pam- 
phylia, near Phaselisand Mount Olympus ; colo- 
nized afresh by Attalus II.’ Philadelphus; taken, 
and probably destroyed, by P. Servilius Isauri-. ” 


_cus.—3. (Ruins opposite the island of Khorgos), 


a city in Cilicia Aspera, with a good harbor, 


‘between the mouths of the Lamus and the Ca- 


lycadnus. Twenty stadia (two geographical 
miles) from the city was a.grotto or glen in the 
mountains, called the Corycian Cave (Kuptccoy 
avtpov), celebrated by the poets, and also famous - 
for its saffron. At the distance of one hundred 
stadia (ten geographical miles) from Corycu 
was a promontory Of the’saie ridme. “s*y.  * 
CorypaLttus (KopvdaAdadc: KopvdarAcdc), a 
demus in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis, ‘situate-on the mountain of the same 
name, which divides the plain of Athens from 
that of Eleusis, Pane a 
‘CorYpuasium (Kopudéovov), a promontory in 
Messenia, inclosing the harbor of Pylos on the 
north, with a town of the same name upon it 
(now Old Navarino). — , i eons 
Cor¥ruus (Képv6oc). - 1. An Italian hero, son 
of Jupiter, husband of Electra, and father,of 
Tasius and Dardanus, is said to have founded 
Corythus (now Cortona).—[2. Son of Marmarus, 
wounded Pelates with a javelin at the marriage 


festival of Perseus. ] ( 


Cés, Cds, Cots (Kae, Kéwc: Koe, Cos: now 
Kos, Stanco),one of the islands called:Sporades, .. 
lay off the coast of Caria, at the mouth of the Ce- 
ramic.Gulf, opposite to Halicarnassus. . In early: 
times it’was called Merdpis and Nymphea. It 


| was colonized by Molians, but became a mem- 
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’ COSA. 


__ ber of the Dorian confederacy. Its chief city, 
~ Cos} stood on the northeast. side of the island, 


oc 


in a beautiful sitaation, and had a good harbor. | 


Near it stood the Asclepiéum, or temple-of As- 
clepitis (4Esculapius), to whom the island was 


sacred, and from whorn its.chief family, the -As-_ 


-clepiade, claimed their descent.. The’ island 
Was vety fertile;, its chief productions were 
wine, ointments, and t 
es called “ Coe vestes.” 
of the physician Hippocrates, who, was an’ As- 
“clepiad, of the. poet Philetas, and of the painter 
Apelles, whose pictures of Antigonus and of 
'Venus “Anadyomene adorned the Asclepiéum. 
Under the Romans, Cos was favored by Clau- 
dius, who made it a.free staté, and by Antoni- 
nus Pius, who rebuilt the city of Cos after its 
destruction by an earthquake. ; 
Césa or Cossa (Cossanus). 1. (Now Anse- 
. «donia, about five miles southeast of Orbetello), a 
city of Etruria, near the sea, with a good har- 
bor, called Herculis Portus, was a very ancient 


place, and after the fall of Falerii one of the, 


twelve Etruscan cities. It was colonized by 
the Romans. B.C. 273, and received in 197 an 
_. addition of one thousand colonists. ‘There are 
still extensive ruins of its walls and towers, 
built of polygonal masonry.—2.-A town in Lu- 
-cania, near-Thurii.—[3. (Now Cosa), or Cosas, 
a river of Latium, near Frusino.] ~ 
Coscontus: (1. C., praetor in-the Social war, 
B.C. 89, defeated the Samnites.—2. C.,. prtor 
in the consulship of Cicero, 63 ; governed iwthe 
following year the province of Further Spain ; 
was one of the twenty commissioners, in 59, to 
carry into execution the agrarian law of Julius 
Cesar, but died in this year.—3.-C., tribune of 
‘the plebs 59, edile 57, and one of the judices at 
- the trial of P. Sextius, 56. 
-. Cosmas (Kooydc), commonly called Inntco- 
-pLevsres (Indian navigator), an Egyptian monk, 
_ flourished in the réign of Justinian, about A.D. 
535. . 'In-early life-he followed the employment 
» “ofa merchant, and visited many foreign coun- 


tries, of which he gave an account in his To-" 


i moypagia Xpiotvavixy, Topographa. Christiana, 
in twelve. books, of which the greater part is 
extant. ' ; : 
_Cosroes. 1. King of Parthia. Vid. Arsa- 
-ces, No. 25.—2. King of ‘Persia. - Vid. Sassa- 
NIDA. ; : 
Cossma_(Koocaia); a district in and about 
Mount Zagros, on the northeast side of Susiana, 
and on the confines of Media and Persia, in- 
habited by a-rude, warlike, predatory: people, 


the:Cossei (Kosoaior), whom the Persian kings’ 


never subdued, but, on the contrary, purchased 
their quiet by paying them tribute. Alexander 
-conquered them (B.C. 325-324), and with dif- 
ficulty kept them in subjection ; after his death 
they soon regained their independence. Their 
name is supposed to have béen the origin of the 
modern name of Susiana, Khuzzstan, and is pos- 
sibly connected with the Cush of the Old Testa- 
_ ment, ee ; 

Cossus; Cornertus, the name of several il- 
lustrious Romans in’ the early history-of the 
republic: Of these the most celebrated was 
Ser. Corneliu$ Cossus, consul B.C. 428, who 
killed Lar’Tolumnius, the king of the Veii, in 
Single combat, and dedicated his spoils in the 
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light transparent dress- | 
It was the birthplace * 


“ 


; ae 
COTYLUS. 


temple of Jupiter Feretrius—the. second of the 
three instances in which the spolia opima were 
won. , tea nig 
Cossurivs,-a Roman architect, who rebuilt, 
at the expensé of Antiochus Epiplianes, the tem- 
ple of the Olympian Jupiter (Zeus) at Athens, 
about B.C. 168, in the most magnificent Corinth- 
ian style: ‘ Bde Kates haan aed 
Costra-(now Pantelaria), also written Cos- 


syra, Cosyrus, Cosura, Cossura, a small island 


in the Mediterranean near Malta. , 
Cornon. Vid. Carritaco.’ . ie, 
Cériso; aking of the Dacians, conquered ix 

the reign of Augustus by Lentulus. ; 
Corra, Auraiivs. ]. ©., consul B.C. 252 and 

248,in both, of which years, he'fought.in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with success.—2.°C., 
consul 200, fought against the Boii and the other 

Gauls. in the north of Italy.—3. -L., tribune‘of 

the plebs 154, and consul 144.—4. L., consul 

119, opposed C. Marius, who was then tribune 

of the plebs.—5. C., was accused under the lex 

Varia, 91, of supporting the claims of the Italian 

allies, and went into voluntary exile, He re- 

turned to Rome when Sulla was dictator, 82 ;: 
and in,75 he was consul with L. Octavius. He 

obtained the. government of Gaul, and died im- 

mediately after his return to Rome: . He was 

one of the most distinguished orators of his 
time, and is introduced. by Cicero ’as one of the 
speakers in the De Oratore, and the De Natura 

Deorum, in the latter of which works he main- 

tains the cause of the Academics.—6. M., broth- , 

er-of No. 5, consul 74, with’ L. Licinius Lucul- 

lus, obtained Bithynia for his province, and was 
defeated by Mithradates near Chalcedon,—’7. 

L., brother of Nos. 5 and 6, preetor 70, when he , 

carried the celebrated law (lex Aurelia judicia- 


| 1a) which intrusted the judicia to the senators, 


equites, and tribuni erarii. He was consul 65 
with L. Manlius Torquatus,.after the consuls 
elect, P. Sulla and P. Autronius Petus, had 
been condemned of ambitus. He supported 
Cicero during his consulship, and proposed his 
recall from exile. In the civil) war he joined 
Cesar, whom he survived. . ’ 
Cotta, L. Auruncunétus, one of.Czsar’s le- 
gates in Gaul, perished along with Sabiniis in 
the attack made upon them by Ambiorix, B.C: 
54. Wid. AMBionIxX. ». .> “ 
Corrids, son of Donnus,-king of several Li- 
gurian tribes in the Cottian Alps, which derived 
their name from him., Vid. Auprs.; He-sub- 
mitted to Augustus, who.granted him the. sover- 
eignty over twelve of the tribes, with the title of 
Prefectus. Cottius thereupon made roads over 
the Alps, and erected (B.C. 8) at Segusio (now 


‘Suza).a triumphal arch in honor of Augustus, 
extant at the present day.. His authority was 


transmitted to his son,, upon whom Claudius 
conferred the title of king. On‘his death his 
kingdom was made:a Roman provinee by Nero. 
Corrus, a giant with one hundred hands, son 
of Uranus (Celus) and Gea (Terra). >  ’ 
[Coryasum, or Cotratum (Koruderov or Ko- 
Tiaecov: NOW Kiutayah),a city of Phrygia Epi- 
ctetus on thé Thymbris.] 
~Coryra, L. Varius, one of Antony’s most in- 
pale friends, fought on his side at Mutina, B. 
« 43. 


Coryius (Kérviog), the highest peak of Mount 


" COTYORA. 


Ida in the Troad, containing the sources of the 
rivers: Scamander, Granicus, and Adsepus. 
Corvora (Kortwpa), a colony of Sinope, in 
the territory .of the Tibareni,. on the coast of 
Pontus Polemoniacus, at the west end of a bay 
of the same name, celebrated as the place where 
’ the ten thousand Greeks embarked for Sinope. 
The foundation of Pharnacia reduced it to in- 
significance. — : : 
Corys or Coryrro (Kérve or Korvurré), a 
Thracian. divinity, whose: festival, the Cotyttia 
(vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v.), resembled that of the 
Phrygian Cybele, and was celebrated with licen- 
‘tious revelry.,. Inslater times her worship was 
introduced at Athens and Corinth. 
celebrated her festival were called Bapte, from 
the purifications which were originally connect- 
ed. with the solemnity.. * — ie, 
_ Corys (Kéruc). 1. King of Thrace B.C. 382~ 
358, was for a short time a friend of the Atheni- 
ans, but. carried-on war with.them toward the 
close of his reign.” He was cruel and sanguin- 
ary, and was’ much addicted to gross luxury 
and drunkenness. He was murdered by ‘two 
brothers. whose father he had injured.—2. King 
of the Odryse in Thrace,. assisted Perseus 
against Rome, B.C. 168. His son was. taken 
prisoner and carried to Rome, whereupon he 
sued for peace and was pardoned by the Ro- 
mans.—3. A king, of Thrace; who took part 
against, Cesar with Pompey, 48.—4. King of 
Thrace, son of Rhemetalces, in the reigns .of 
Augustus and Tiberius. He.carried on war 
with his uncle Rhescuporis, by whom, he was 
murdered, A.D, 19... Ovid, during his exile at 
Tomi, addressed: an epistle ‘to him (Ex Pont., 
li.,. 9). : , x t 
Ge hob, a mountain consisting of 
eight summits, being a continuation. of Taurus 
to the west, and forming, at its extremity, the 
southwestern. promontory of Lycia (now Yedy- 
Booroon, i. €., Seven Capes), Some of its sum- 
mits show traces of volcanic action, and the an- 
cients. had a tradition to the same effect. At 
its. foot. was a town of the same name, on the 


sea-shore, bétween Pydna and Patara. Paral-: 


lel to: it, north of the River Glaucus, was' the 
chain of Anticragus: The greatest height of 
Cragus exceeds three thousand feet. 

cc ramBusa (Kpéubovoa). 1. A city of Lycia, 
at the foot of the Lycian Olympus, one hundred 
stadia (ten geographical miles) from Phaselis. 
—2. An island 'on-the coast of Cilicia, not far 
from the promontory Corycus. ] 

Cranab (Kpavan), the island to which Paris 
first carried Helen from Peloponnesus (Hom., 
Il., iii., 445), is said by some to be an island 
off Gythium in Laconia, by others to be the isl- 
and Helena off Attica, and by, others, again, to 
be Cythera. > |: ‘ 

Crinius (Kpavaéc), king of Attica, the son- 
intlaw and successor ofCecrops. He was de- 
prived of his kingdom by his. son-in-law Am» 
" phictyon. ‘ 

Cranu or Cranium (Kpaviot, Kpaviov : Kpda- 
vio: now Krania, near Argostol), a town of 
Cephallenia, on the southern coast. , 


Oranon’ or Crannon (Kpavov, Kpavvdr :, 


Kpavvéviog: now Sark or Tzeres), in ancient 
times Epnyra, a town in Pelasgiotis in Thessa- 
ly, not far from Larissa. 


Those who- 


* 


‘ CRASSUS, LICINIUS. 


. Crantor (Kpdyzwp),; of Soli in Cilicia, an 
} Academie philosopher, studied at Athens under 
| Xenocrates and Polemo, and flourished B.C. 
300. He was the author of several works, all 
of which, are lost, and was the first who wrote 
commentaries on Plato’s works. Most of his 
| Writings, related to moval subjects (Hor., Ep., 
i.,2,4). One of his most celebrated works was 
On ‘Grief, of which Cicero made, great. use in 
the third book of his Tusculan Disputations, and. 
in the Consoladio, which -he. contposed on ‘the: 
death of his daughter Tullia. J 

Crassiprs, Furivs, Cicero’s son-in-law, the 

second husband of Tullia, whom he married B. 
C. 56, but from-whom he was shortly afterward 
divorced. vps rh dn H 

Crassus, Licinius.’ 1, P., pretor’B.C. 176,. 
and consul 171, when he carried’ on the war - 
against Perseus.—2. C., brother of No. 1, pre- 
tor 172, and consul 168.—3._C., probably son of 

No. 2, tribune of the plebs 145, was distinguish- 
ed as a popular leader.—4. P., sutnamed’ Dives 
or Rich, elected pontifex’ maximus 212, curule 
edile: 211, pretor 208, ‘and consul 205, with 
Scipio Africanus, when he carried on- war. 
against Hannibal’in ‘the south of Italy. He 
died 183.—5.-P., surnamed Dives Mucianws; son 
of P. Mucius Scevola, was adopted by the son 
of No. 4. . In 131’he was. consul and -pontifex 
maxitnus, and was the first priest. of that rank 
who went beyond Italy. He carried on war . 
against Aristonicus in Asia, but was defeated 
and slain. He-was a good orator.and jurist.— 
6. M., surnamed: Agelastus, becausé he is said 
never to have laughed, was.grandfather of Oras- - 
sus the thiumvir.—7. P., surnamed Dives, son: 
of No. 6, and father of the triumvir. He ‘was 
the proposer of the lex Licinia, to prevent ex- 
cessive expense in banquets, but in what year 
is uncertain. _He was consul 97, and carried on 
war in Spain for some years-' He was censor 
89 with L. Julius Cesar. In the civil war he 
took’part with Sulla, and put an end to his own 
life when Marius and Cinna returned to Rome at 
the end of 87.—8.-M., surnamed Dives; the trium- 
vir, younger son of No. :7», His life was spared 
by Cinna .after the ‘death-of his father; but, 
‘fearing Cinna, he afterward: escaped: to Spain, 
where he concealed himself for eight months. 
On the death of Cinna in 84; he collected some. 
forces and crossed over into Africa, whence he 
passed into Italy in 83 and joined Sulla, on 
whose side he fought against the Marian party. 
On the defeat of the latter, he was rewarded 
by donations of confiscated property, and thus 
greatly increased his patrimony. His ruling pas- 
sion was money, and-he devoted all his energies 
to its accumulation. . He was a keen and saga- 
cious’ speculator. He bought multitudes of 
slaves, and, in order to increase their value, had 
them instructed. in lucrative arts. He worked 
silver mines, cultivated farms, and built houses, 
which he let at-high rents. In 71 he was_ap-. 
pointed pretor in order to carry on the war 
against Spartacus and the gladiators; he de- 
feated Spartacus, who was. slain in.the battle, 
and he’was honored with an ovation. In 70 
Crassus was consul with Pompey; he enter, 
tained the populace at a banquet of ten thousand 
tables, and distributed corn enough to supply the 

family of every citizen for three months. He 
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did not, however, co-operate cordially with Pom- 
pey, of whose superior influence he was jealous. 
He was afterward reconciled to Pompey by Ca&- 
sar’s mediation, and thus was fermed between 
them, in 60, the so-called triumvirate.” (Vad. 
p.. 158, a.) In 55’Crassus was ‘again ‘consul 
with.Pompey, and received the province of 
Syria, where: he hoped both. to ‘increase his 
wealth and to acquire military glory by attack- 
ing the Parthians. He:set out for his province 

efore the expiration of his consulship, and con- 
tinued his march notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able omens which occurred to him’ at almost 
every step. After crossing the: Euphrates in 


‘¢ 


54, he did not follow up the attack upon Parthia, . 


but returned to Syria, where'he passed the win- 
ter. 
was misled by a crafty, Arabian’ chieftain to 
march into the plains of Mesopotamia, where 
he was attacked by Surenas, the general of the 
Parthian king, Orodes. In the battle which fol- 
lowed -Crassus. was defeated with immense 
slaughter, and retreated with the remainder of 
his troops to Catrhe,(the Haran of Scripture). 
The mutinous:threats of his troops compelled 
him. to accept a perfidious invitation from Sure- 
nas, who offered a-pacific interview, ‘at which 
he was slain, either by the enemy, or by some 
friénd who-desired to\save him from the dis- 
grace of becoming a prisoner. His head was 
cut off and sent to Orodes, Who caused melted 
gold to be poured into the mouth of his fallen 
enemy, saying, ‘Sate’ thyself now with that 
metal of which.in life thou wast so greedy.”—9. 
M.; surnamed Dives, son of No. 8, served un- 


der C&sar in Gaul, and, at the breaking out of. 


the civil war in 49, was ‘prefect in Cisalpine 
. Gaul.—10. P., younger son of No. 8, was Ce- 
sar’s legate in Gaul from 58 to 55. In 54-he 
followed his father to-Syria, and_-fell in the bat-. 
tle against the Parthians.—11. L., the celebrated 
orator. At the age. of twenty-one (B.C. 119), 
he attracted great notice by his prosecution of 
C. Carbo. “He was consul in 95 with Q. Sce- 
vola; when he proposed a law to compel all whe 
were not Citizens to depart from Rome: the 
rigor of this law was one of the causes of the 
Social war.. He was -afterward proconsul of 
Gaul. In 92 he was censor, when he-caused 


the schools of the Latin rhetoricians to be closed. | 


He died in 91, a.few days after opposing in the 


senate the consul’ L. Philippus, an enemy of the’ 


aristocracy. Crassus was fond of elegance and 

luxury. His house upon the Palatium was one 
of the most beautiful at Rome, and was adorn- 
ed with costly works of art. AS an orator he 
surpassed all his contemporaties. In the treat- 
ise De Oratore Cicero introduces him as one of 
the speakers, and he is understood to express 
Cicero’s own statements. [The fragments of 


his.orations are collected and published by |’ 


Meyer, Oratorum Roman..Fragmenta, p. 291-317, 
Zurich, 1842ap eg 3 

‘Crastinus, one of Cesar’s veterans, com- 
menced the battle of Pharsalia B.C. 48, and 
died fighting bravely.in the foremost line. 

[Crarmis (Kparazic), according to one legend, 
the.mother of Scylla ; goddess of sorcerers and 
enchanters. ] ces : 

[Craramenes (Kparaiévye), a native of Chal- 
cis, founded the city of Zancle in Sicily.] 
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-Cratirus (Kparepéc). 1. A distinguished ven- 
eral of Alexander. the Gréat,.on whose death 
(B-C.'323) he received, in common with Antip- 
ater, the government of Macedonia and Greece. 
He arrived in Greece in time to render effectual 
assistance to’ Antipater in the Lamian'war.. At” 
the close .of this war he married Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater» Soon after, he aecom- 
panied Antipater in the war against the Aite- 
jians, and in that against Perdicvas in-Asia. He - 


‘fell ina battle against Eumenes in 321.—2. 


Brother of Antigonus Gonatas, compiled histor- 
ical documents relative to the history-of Attica. 
—3. A Greek physician, who attended the fam- 
ily of Atticus, mentioned also by Horace (Sat.,° 
ii.; 3, 161). HORE 
Crates (Kparnc). 1- An Athénian poet-of the. 
old comedy, began to flourish B.C. 449, and was 
one of, the most celebrated of the comic peets. 
He excelled chiefly in mitth and fun,.and)was, 
the first’Attic poet who brought drunken per- 
sons’on the stage. [His fragments are collect- 
ed and edited by Meineke, ' Comic. Grec. Fragm:, 
vol. i., p. 78-86, edit. minor. ]—2. Of Tralles, an 
orator or rhetorician of the school of Isocrates. 
—3. Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic Diogenes, . 
and one of the most distinguished of the Cynic , 
philosophers, flourished about 320. Though 
heir to a large fortune; he renounced it all, and 
jived and died.as a-true Cynic, disregarding ‘all 
external pleasures, and. restricting himself to 
the most absolute necessaries. He recéived 
the surname of the ‘* Door-opener,” because it 
was his practice to visit every house ‘at Athens: 
and rebuke its inmates. He married Hippar- 
chia, the. daughter of a family of distinction, 
who threatened to commit suicide when ‘her 
parents opposed her union with the philosopher. 
He wrote several works which are lost, for the 
epistles extant under his name are not genuine. 
—4. Of Athens, the pupil and friend of Polemo, 
and his successor in the chair of the Academy, 
about 270. He was the teacher of Arcésilaiis, 
Theodorus, and: Bion Borysthenites. —5. Of 
Mallus in Cilicia, a celebrated grammarian.’ He 
was brought up at Tarsus, whence he removed 
to Pergamos, where he founded the Pergaméne 
school of grammar, in opposition to the Alexan- 
drean. He wrote a commentary on)the Ho- 
meric poems, in opposition to Aristarchus, and 
supported the system of anomaly (dvoparia) 
against that of analogy (dvadoyia). He also 
wrote commentaries on the other Greek poets, 
and works on other subjects, of which only frags 
ments have come down to us.’ In 157 he was 
sent by Attalus as an ambassador to Rome, 
where he introduced for the first ‘time the study 
of grammar. [His fragments have been pub- 
lished by C. F: Wegener, De Aula Attalica Litt. 
Artiumque fautrice, vol. i., Havnie, 1836.] 
(Cearesippipas (Kpatnoirnidac), a Lacede- 
monian admiral, seized the citadel of ‘Chios, and 
effected the restoration of the Chian exiles; he 
was succeeded by Lysander. byt F 
Crarnis (Kpa6ic). 1. (Now Crata), a river 
in Achaia, rises ina mountain of the same name 
in Arcadia, receives the Styx flowing down from 
Nonaeris, and falls into the Corinthian Gulf near 
#ge.—2. (Now Crati), a river in lower Italy, 
forming the boundary on the east between Lu- 
cania and Bruttii, and falling into the sea near 
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Sybaris. . At its mouth was. a celebrated tem-. 
ple of Minerva: its waters were, fabled. to dye 
the kair blonde. 

Cratinus “(Kparivoe). ° ‘é One of the rlost 
celebrated of the Athenian poets of thé old com- 
edy, was .born B.C. 539, but did. not begin’ to 
exhibit still 454,*when he was sixty-five years 
of age. He exhibited twenty-one plays, and 
gained nine victories. He,was the poet of the 
old comedy. He’ gave it its peculiar character, 
and he did not, like ‘Aristophanes, live to’ see its 
decline. - Before: his time the comic poets had 
aimed at. little beyond exciting the laughter of. 
their audience : he was the first who made com- 
edy a, terrible. weapon of personal attack, and 

the comic peet a severe censor of public and 
private vice. He is frequently attacked-by Ar- 
istophanes, who charges him with habitual in-. 
temperance, an accusation which was admitted 
by Cratinus himself, who treated the subject in 
a very amusing way in his Hurivy. This play 
was acted in 433, when the poet was ninety-six 
years of age: it ‘gained the prize over the Con- 
nus of Amipsias and the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Cratinus died in the following year at the age 
of ninety-seven. [His fragments are given by 
Meineke, Comic. Grec. Fragm., vol. i., p. 7-78, 
edit. minor. ]—2, The younger, an Athenian poet 
of the middle comedy,a contemporary of Plato 
the philosopher, flourished as late as 324. [His 
fragments are given by Meineke, Comic. Grec. 
Fragm., vol. ii., p. 684-7, at minor. ] J 

Cratrerys (Kparemmoc)., 1. A’Greek histotten 
and contemporary. of Thucydides, ‘whose ‘work 
he completed.—2. A Peripatetic philosopher of 
Mytilene, ‘a contemporary’ of Pompey and Cic- 
ero, the latter of whom praises him highly. He 
accompanied Pompey in his flight after the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia;B.C.48. He afterward settled 
at Athens, where young M- Cicero was his pupil 
in 44. Throngh the influence of Cicero, Cratip- 
pus obtained from Cesar the Roman citizenship. J 

: Cratos {Kpdroc), the personification. of 
strength, a son of [Pallas and the Oceanid 
Styx, represented as placed near the throne of 
Jupiter (Zeus) for having aided aie against the 
Titans. } 

Ceatyuvs Kpnr soc, a Greek siglosaphen ‘a 
pupilof Heraclitus, and-one of Plato’s teachers. | 
Pilate intreduces him as ore of the speakers in 
the dialogue which bears his name. 

Cremiea, a small river in Etruria, which gala 

into the Tiber a little above Rome: riemorable 
fer the death ef the three hundred Fabii. ’ 

Creuna (Kpjeva: ruins at Gherme), a strong-" 
ly fortified city of Pisidia, built on a precipitous 
rock inthe Taurus range, and noted for repeated 
obstinate defences: a colony under Augustus. 

Gremnt (Kpyuvof), an emporium of the free 
Scythians or the western side of the Palus 
Maotis.. gs 

*Cremowa (Cremoneasis now Cremona), a 
Romar celony in the north of Italy, north of the 
Po, and at no’ great distance from ‘the conflu- 

‘ence. of the Addua and the Po, was founded, to- 
_ gether with Placentia, B.C. 219, as a protection 
against the Gauls ard Hannibal’s invading army. 
It soon became a place of great importance, and 
one.of the most flourishing cities in the north 


} married Jason. 


of italy; but,-having espoused the cause of Vi- 
tellius, it was totally destroyed by the troops of 
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Vespasian, A.D. 69. It was rebuilt by Vespa- 
sian, but never recovered its former greatness. 

Creménts Juctm: Vid. Auexs. 
| ~Cembtivs’ Cokpus. Vid.*Corpvs. ; 

[Crenm (Kpjvas, i.e., the springs : now Ar- 
myro), a» place’ near Argos Amphilochicym in 
Acarnania.] - 

[Crinipes (Konvidec), earlier name of the city 
Philippi. Vid. niet 1 ; 

Creon (Kpéov). 1. King of Carintti, son of, 
Lycethus, whose » daughter, Glauce or Creusa, 
‘Medea, thus:.forsaken, sent 
Glauce ‘a garment. which burned her to "death 
when she putt on; the palace took fire, and Cre- 
on’ perished in the flames:—2. Son of “Mencecus, 
and brother of Jocaste, the wife of Laius:* After 
the death of Laius, Créon governed Thebes for a. . 
short: time, and then surrendered the kingdom 
to CEdipus, who had delivered the country from 
the Sphinx. Vid. GEpreus... When Eteoeles and 
Polynices, the. sons of CEdipus, fell in battle 
by each other’s hands, Creon beeame king of 
Thebes. His cruelty in forbidding burial to the 
corpse.of Polynices, and; his sentencing Antig- 
one to death for disobeying his orders, occa- 
sioned the death of his own son Hemon. | | For 
details, vid» AntIiconr.—[3. Father of Lycome- 
des, mentioned in thé Hiad.—4., Father of Sco- 
es, who ruled in Thessalian Cranon:] .-. 

‘ [CreontT1Apes, patronymic from Creon, hic 
comedes, &c. Vid. Cruon, No. 3.] F 

Creopuyuus (Kpeopvioc), of Chios, one of the 
earliest epic poets, said to have been the friend 
or, son-in-law of Homer. The epic poem Oiya- 
Aia or Oiyariac GAwotc, ascribed to him, related 
the contest which Hercules, for the sake of Jole, 
undertook with Eurytus, and the capture of 
(Schalia. 

CRESPHONTES (Konsddvrie), an Heraclid, son 
of Aristomachus, and one of the conquerors of 
Peloponnesus, obtained Messenia for his share. 
During an insurrection of the, Messenians, he 
and two of his sons. were slain. A third son, 
Aapytus, avenged his death. V2d. Alpyrus. 

Cresronta (Kpyotwvia: 7 Kpjoroving), a dis- 
trict in Macedonia between the Axius and Stry- 
mon, ‘near Mount Cercine, inhabited by the 
Crestonazi (Kpgotwvaior), a “Thracian people : 
their chief town was Cresron or-CrestTonE 
(Kpnorav, Kpnoravn), founded by the Pelas- 
glans. ‘This town is erroneously supposed by 
some writers to be the same as Cortona in Italy. 

Crea -(Kpqrn: Kpnratoc : Creticus ; now 
Candia), one of the largest islands in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, nearly equidistant from Eurepe, 


} Asia, and Africa, but always reckoned as part 


of Eyrope. Its length from east to west is 
about one hundred and sixty miles : its breadth 
is very, unequal, being in the widest part about 
‘thirty-five miles, and in the narrowest only six.” 
A range of mountains runs through the whole. 
length of the island from east to west, sending 
forth spurs north and south: in the centre of 
the island. rises Mount Ida far above all-the 

others. Vid: Ina. The rivers of Crete are nu- / 
merous, but, are little more than mountain- tor- 
rents, and’ are for the most part, dry in summer. 

The-country was celebrated in antiquity for its 
fertility and salubrity. Crete was inhabited at. 
‘an early period by a numerous and civilized 


‘ population. Homer speaks of its hundred cities 
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(Korn inarourode, IL, ii., 649) ; and, before the 
Trojan war, mythology told of a king Minos 
who resided “at” Ceosus, 
greater part of the island. 


prince who bad a navy: with which he sup- 
pressed piracy in the ASgean: After his, de- 
‘scendants had* governed ‘the island-for some 
generations, royalty was abolished, and the 
cities became independent republics, of which 
‘Cnosus and Gortyna were. the most important, 


- and exercised a kind of supremacy over the rest.” 


The ruling class were the Dorians, who settled 
in Crete about’ sixty years after the Dorian con- 
quest, of Peloponnesus, and reduced the former 
inhabitants; the Pelasgians < and Achzans, to sub- 
jection. “The social and political institutions-of 
-thé island thus became Dorian, and many of 
the ancients ‘supposed that the Spartan consti- 
tution .was’ borrowed from Crete. The chief 
magistrates in the cities were the Cosmi, tem in 
number, chosen from certain families 4 there 
was also a Ger'usia, or senate-; and an. £cclesza, 
or popular assembly, which, however} had very 
little power: (For details, vid. Dict. of Ant., art. 
Cosmi.) > Atea later time the power of the aris: 
tocracy ,was overthrown, and..a democratical 
form of government established. The ancient 
‘Doric customs likewise disappeared, and the 
people became degenerate in their morals and 
character. The historian Polybius accuses them 
of numerous vices, and the Apostle Paul, quot- 
ing the Cretan poet Epimenides, describes them 
as ‘‘ alway liars, evil beasts, slow bellies” (Titus, 
, 12). ‘The Cretans were celebrated as arch- 
obs, and frequently served as mercenaries in the 
armies of other nations. The island was con- 
quered by Q. Metellus, who received in conse- 
quence the surname Creticus (B.C. 68-66), and 
it, became a Roman province. Crete and Cy- 
renaica subsequently formed one province. 


Cretevs or Carreus (Kpnretc); son of Minos, 


by Pasiphaé or Crete, and father of Althemenes. 

Cretueus (Kpyéeic), son of Aolus and En- 
arete, husband of. Tyro, and father of Ason, 
Pheres, Amythaon, and. Hippolyte:: he was the 
founder of Iolcus: 

[CretHon (Kp76ur), son of Diocles of Phere, 
“slain-by Aineas before Troy.] 

Creroponis (KpyréroAcc), a town in the dis- 
trict of Milyas in Asia Minor, assigned .some- 
times to Pisidia, sometimes to Pamphylia. 

_ Cretsa (Kpéovoa). 1. A Naiad, daughter of 
Oceanus, became by Peneus the: mother of Hyp- 
seus ‘and Stilbe.—2. Daughter of Erechtheus 
and Praxithea, wife of Xuthus, and mother of 
Acheus andIon. ,She is.said to have been be- 
loved by Apollo, Whence Ion i is sometimes call- 
ed her son by this god.—3. Daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, wife. of Eneas, ‘and. mother of As- 
canius* She perished on the night of the cap- 
ture of Troy, having been separated from her 
husband in the confusion. —4. (Or Glauce), a 
daughter of Creon, who fella ‘victim to the ven- 
‘geance of'Medea. Vad. Crxox, No. 1. 

Creusts or Crrts, (Kpetouc, Kpéovea : Kpev- 
ovevc), a town on the eastern coast of Beotia, 
the harbor of Thespiz. 

Crimisa or Crimissa (Kpiutca, Kpiusoca : 
now Capo dell’ Alice), a promontory on the east- 
ern coast of Bruttium, with a town of the same | 
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and ruled over the |. 
‘He 1s said to have~ 
given laws to Crete, and to have been the first 
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ovame. upon it, said t6 have been founded by Phi- 
loétetes, alittle south of the River Crimisus. 

Crrmisus or Crrmuissus (Kpiiode, Kpipicosc), 
a river in the west of Sicily, falls into the 
Hypsa: on jts. banks “Timoleon defeated the 
Carthaginians, B.C. 339. 


thor of fifty. epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
liyed in the reign of Augustus.- 

[CrisPINa, wife of the ‘Emperor Commodus ; 
having proved unfaithful, she was banished to 
Capree, and there p death.] _ 

[Criseiniia, CALvia, Roman female oftank: 
notorious for her intrigues at the court of Nero; 
voluptuousness. Notwithstanding her intrigues 
nity, and even to be in favor in the succeeding 
reigns of Galt ya, Otho, and Vitellius. ] cy 

Crisrinvs, a person ridiculed by Horace (Sat., 
Ryle 120), 1s said to have written bad verses on 
the Stoic philosophy, and to have been surnamed 
Aretalogus:. . , 

Crispus, Fhavivs sees: eldest son of Con- 
stantine the Great, was appointed Cesar A.D. 
817, and gained great distinction in a campaign 
against the Franks and in the war with Licin- 
ius; but, having excited the jealousy: of: his 
step- -mother Fausta, he was put to death by his 
father, 326. : 

Crispus Passtinvs, husband of Agrippina, and 
step-father of the Emperor Nero, was. distin- 
guished as an orator. : 

Crispus, Visius, of Vercelli, a eontemporary 
of Quintilian, and a distinguished orator. [The 
few fragments that remain of his speeches have 
been collected by Meyer, Orat. ‘Roman. Fragm. ; 
p. 585-588. ] 

Crissa,or Crisa (Kpicoa, Kpica’ Kpvocaioc), 
and Cirra (Kippa : Kuppaioe), towns in Phocis, 
regarded by some ancient, as well as by some 
modern writers, as the same ; but it seems most 
probable that Crissa was ‘a town. inland south- 
west of Delphi, and that Cirrha was its port on 
the Crissean Gulf. ‘The inhabitants of these 
towns. levied contributions upon the iletins 
frequenting the Delphic oracle, in consequence 
of which the Amphictyons declared war against 
them, B.C. 595, and eyentually destroyed ‘Kein. 
|-Their territory, 'the rich Crissean plain, was 
declared sacred to the Delphic g god, and-was for- 
.bidden tobe cultivated. ‘The cultivation of this 
plain by the inhabitants of Amphissa led’ to the, 
Sacred war, in which Philip was chosen general 
of the Amphictyons, 338. Crissa remained in 
ruins, but.Cirrha was afterward rebuilt, and‘be- 
came the harbor of Delphi. ~ 

Cririas (Kpitiac). 1. Son ef Dropides, a con: 
temporary and relation of Solon’s —2. Sen-of 
Calleschrus, and grandson 6f the above, was 
one.of the pupils of Socrates, by whose instrae- 
tions he profited but little in a moral point of. 
view. He was banished from Athens, and oa 
his return he became leader of the’ oligarehical 

party. He was one of the thirty tyrants estab- 


spicuous above all his colleagues for rapacity 
and cruelty. He was slain ‘at the battle of Mu- 
nychia in the same year, fighting against Thra- 
| sybulus and the exiles. He was’a distiaguish- 
| ed orator, and some of his speeches were ek 


Crinkcoras (Kpwvaydpac), Grvivillane: the aus. 


she is called by Tacitus Nero’s instructor’ in 


and. plots, she managed to eseape with impu- » 


lished by the Spartans B.C. 404, and was con- - 


* 


CRITOLAUS: < 


tant in the time’ of Cicero. He’ also wrote po- 
ems,- dramas, and other works. ‘Some frag-- 
ments of his‘elegies are still extant, fand have 
been collected by Bach, Criti@ carmina, etc., que 
supersunt, Lips., Y827.]‘“- " —.* : 
‘Crrro.aus | (KpiréQaoc), 1. Of Phaselis in’ 
Lycia, studied’philosophy at Athens under Aris-. 
ton-of Ceos, whom he succeeded’as the head of 


the Peripatetic school. yIn B-C..155 he was sent | 


by the Athenians as ambassador to Rome with” 
Carneades and Diogenes. Vid. Carneaprs. 
He lived upward of eighty-two years, but’ we. 
have no further particulars of his life—2. Gen-" 
eral of the Achwan League, 147, distinguished: 
by his bitter enmity to the, Romans. _ He was 
defeated by Metellus, and was never. heard of 
after the battle. =... : ; 
Criron (Kpizov). 1. Of Athens, a friend-and 
disciple of Socrates; whom he supported with 
his fortune. He had made every arrangement 
for the escape of Socrates from prison, and tried; 
in vain, to persuade him to fly, as we see from, 
Plato’s dialogue named after him. ., Criton wrote 
seventeen, dialogues on philosophical subjects, 
which are lost.+[2. A comic poet of. the new 
comedy, of whose plays a few fragments remain, 
collected by Meineke, Comic. Grec. “Fragm., 
vol. il., p. 1153-4, edit. minor.]—2. A physician 
at Rome in the first or second céntury after 
Christ, perhaps the person mentioned by Mar- 
tial. (Epigr., xi., 60,6) > he wrote several medi- 
eal works:' ~~ “3 ; y 
- CrId-METOPON (Kpzod péTwrov), i. e., “ Ram’s 
Front.” 1. A promontory at the south of the 
Taurie Chersonesus.—2. (Now Capo ,Krio), a 
promontory ,at the southwest of Crete. oe 
*“Crivs (Kpior), one of the Titans; son of Ura+ 
nus (Celus) and Ge (Terra). hat : 
Croécdnirorotis(KporodeiAwy roduc). 1.(Now 
Embeshunda ?), a city of Upper Egypt, in the No- 
anos Aphroditopolites.—2. Vid. Arstnor, ‘No. 7. 
-Crocus, the’ beloved. friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods, into a saffronplant. , 
Crocyima (ta Kpoxd/Aeva), according to Homer 
CL, i1.;,633), a place in Ithaca, bat according to 
Strabo, in Leucas in Acarnania. : 
[Crocytion (Kpoxddcoy), according to Thucyd- 
ides (3, 96), 4 place in AStolia, otherwise un- 
known. ] ; exe 
Crassus (Kpotooe), last king of Lydia, son of 
Atyattes, reigned B.C. 560-546, but was proba- 
bly associated in the kingdom during bis fa- 
ther’s jife. ‘The early -part of his reign was 
most glorious. He subdued all the nations be- 
tween the Avgean and the River Halys, and 


made the Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to him. |- 


The fame of his power and wealth drew to bis 
eourt.at Sardis all the wise men of Greece, and 
among them Solon, whose interview with the 
king was celebrated in antiquity. In reply to 
the question who was the happiest man he had. 
ever seen, the sage taught the king that no man 


should be deemed. happy till he had finished his 


life id a happy way. . Alarmed at the growing 
power of the Persians, Crcesus sent to consult 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi whether he 
should marcy against the Persians. Upon-the 
reply of ‘the oracle, that, if he. marched against 
the Persians, he would overthrow a great em- 
pire, he collected a vast army and tnarched 
against Cyrus. ‘Near Sinope an indecisive bat- 


| Jupiter (Zeus). 


CROTON. 

tle-was fought.between the two armies ; where- 
upon he. returned to Sardis, and disbanded his 
‘forces, commanding them to reassemble in the 
following spring. But Cyrus appeared unex- 
| pectedly before Sardis; Croesus led out the 
forces still remaining with him, but was defeat- 
ed, and.the city was taken after a siege of four- 
teen days. Croesus, who was taken: alive, was 
condemned to be burned to death: - As he-stood » 
before the pyre, the warning of Solon came to 
his mind, and he thrice uttered the name of So- 
| lon. Cyrus inquired who if was that he called 
“on ; and, upon hearing the story, repented of his 
purpose, and not only spared the life of Creesus, 
but made-him hisfriend. »Creesus survived Cy- 
rus, and accompanied Cambyses. in his expedi- 
tion against Egypt. e Sion aaa 
|. Crommyon or CromYén (Kponuvev, Kpouvev), 
a town in Megaris, on the, Saronic Gulf, after- 
p ward belonged to Corinth’; celebrated in: my- 
thology on account of its wild sow, which, was 
slain.by Theseus. , Leer 

[Cromna (Kpéyuva), a town .and fortress son 
the coast of Paphlagonia, between Cytorus-and 
Amastris.]- ed th Keon 

(Cromni or Cromti (Kpduvor, and in, Pausahias 
Kpéuor), a stronghold in Arcadia, on the borders 
of Messenia,-in the district named from it Cro-" 
mitIs (Kpwziric): its inhabitants were removed 
to Megalopolis.]” eb janes ; 

Crontus Mons (Kpéviov dpoc);.a mountain in 
Elis,.near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus 
(Saturn.) - nee tae peas 

Cronus (Kpévoc), the youngest of the Titans, 
son of Celus (Uranus) and Terra (Ge); father 
by Rhea of Heéstia,. Ceres. (Demeter), Juno 
(Hera), Pluto (Hades), Neptune (Poseidon), and 
At the’ instigation of his moth- 
er, Saturn (Crorfus)’ unmanned his father for 
having thrown the Cyclopes, who were likewise 
his children by Terra (Ge), into, Tartarus.. Out 
of the blood thus shed sprang up the Hrinnyes. 
When the Cyclopes were delivered from Tar- 
-tarus, the goyernment of the world was taken 
from Ceelus (Uranus) and given to Saturn (Cro- 
nus), who in his turn lost it through Jupiter 
(Zeus), as was predicted to him by-Terra (Ge) 
and Ceelus (Uranus). ,Vid. Zeus. .The Romans 
identified their Saturnus with Cronus., Vzd. 
SATURWUS. t 

Cropia (Kpwzeia), an 
to the tribe Leontis. . 

[Crossaa (Kpoocaia), a district of Macedonia, 
on the eastern coast of, the Thermaicus) Sinus » 
it was also called-Kpovatc.] 

Croron or. Crorona (Crotoniensis, Crovonen- 
sis, Crotoniata: now Crotona), a Greek city on 
the eastern coast of Bruttium, on the River 
ASsarus, and in a very healthy locality, was 
founded .by the Acheans under Myscellus of - 
Age, assisted by the Spartans, B.C. 710, Its 
éxtensive commerce, the virtue of its inhabit- 
ants, and the excellence of its institutions, made 
it the most powerful and flourishing town in the - 
south of Italy. It owed much of its greatness 
to Pythagoras, who established his school here. 
Gymnastics were cultivated here in greater per- ° 
fection than in any other’Greek city; and one 
of its citizens, Milo, was the most celebrated 
athlete in Greece. — It attained its greatest pow- 
et by the destruction of Sybaris ey ; but it 


Attic demus belonging 


CRUSTUMERIA””’, 


subsequently declined in consequence of the 
severe defeat it ‘sustained from the Locrians on 
the River Sagras. It suffered greatly in the 
wars With Dionysius, Agathocles, and Pyrrhus ; 
and in the second Punic war a considerable part 


of it had ceased to be inhabited. It received a’ 


colony from the’ Romans in 195... 
Crusrumérta,,-rivm, also\Crustumivum (Crus- 
. tuminus),-a town. of the Sabines, situated in the 
mountains near the sources of the Allia, was 
conquered both by Romulus and Tarquinius 
Priscus, and is not mentioned-in later timés, ~ 


Creatus.. Vid. MotoNnes. 


’ Cristas(Kryotac), of Cnidus in Caria,.a‘con-, 


temporary of Xenophon, was private physician 
of Artaxerxes. Mnemon, whom he accompanied 
in his war against his brother Cyrus, B.C: 401. 
He lived seventeen years at the Persian court, 
and wrote in the Tonic dialect a great work on 
the history of Persia (IIepovxd), in twenty-three 
books... The first six contained the history of 
the Assyrian monarchy down to the foundation 
of the kingdom of Persia. The next seven con- 


- tained the history of Persia down to the end of 


the reign of Xerxes, and the remaining ten car? 
ried the history down to the time when Ctesias 
left Persia, 2. 'e., to the year 398. All that*is 
now. extant is a meagre abridgment in Photius 
and a number of fragments presetved in Diddo- 
‘rus and other writers. ‘The work of Ctésias 
was compiled from Oriental sources, and its 
statements are frequently at variance with those 
of Herodotus. 
India (‘Ivdvca) in one book, of which we possess 
an abridgment in Photius. This work con- 
tains numerous fables, but it probably gives a 


faithful picture of India,.as it was conceived by: 


the Persians. The: abridgment which Photius 
made of the Persica and Indica of Ctesias has 
been printed separately by Lion, Gottingen, 
1823, and-by Bahr, Frankfort, 1824. 

Crasipius (Kryoibsoc), celebrated for his me- 
chanical inventions, lived at Alexandrea’in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes,' 
about B.C. 250. His father was a barber, but 
his own taste led him to devote himself. to me- 
chanics. He-is said to have in ented a clepsy- 
dra or watet-clock, a hydraulic organ (édpavacc), 
and ‘other: machines, and to have been the first 
to discover-the elastic force of air and ‘apply it 
‘as a moving power. , He was the teacher, and 
has been supposed to have been the father. of 
Hero Alexandrinus.—[2. A Greek historian; 
who probably lived at the time of the first Ptole- 
mies ; according to Apollodorus, he lived to the 
age of one hundred and four years, but'accord- 
ing to Lucian, to the age of one hundred and 
twenty-four. ] 3 

CrésipHon (Kryo.gdv), son of Leosthenes of 
Anaphlystus, was accused by 4schines for hav- 
ing proposed the decree: that Demosthenes 
should be honored with the crown. Vid. 4s- 
CHINES. “aE. , 

CrésipHon (Kryoipév: Krgowdovtioc: ruins 
at Takti Kesra), a city of Assyria, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, three Roman miles from Se- 
leucia on the western bank, first became an im- 
portant place under the Parthians, whose kings 
used it for some time as a winter residence, 
and afterward enlarged and fortified it, and 
made it the capital of their empire. It is said 


Ctesias also: wrote a work’ on’ 


.CUME.», 


to have contained at least one hundredithousand 
inhabitants: “In the wars of the Romans with 
the Parthians and Persians, it was.taken, first 
by Trajan (A.D.-115),.and.by several of the later 
-emperors, but Julian did ,not venture’ to attack 
it, even after. his victory over the Persians be- 
TORE tHEREILY 7 Fes 4 Syn hoe tinaatd, ole 
| _-Cresippus (Krijoitroc). 1: Two sons of Her- 
cules,-one by Deianira, and the other by Asty~ 
damia.—2. Son of Polytherses of-Same, one 6f 
the suitors of Penelope, killed by Philetius, the 
.cow-herd.—[3. A Greek historian, of uncertain 
[ate ; Plutarch quotes his ‘history ‘of the Seyth- 
‘lans, but nothing further is known ofhim.—4. A 
pupil. of Socrates, who is often mentioned by 
Plato.) co : f ‘ale z4 sce 
(Cresius. (Krjozoc), son of Otmenus, and 
father of Kumeus, whom the Phenicians car- 
ried off from him, and sold to Laértes in Ithaca. ] 
[Crimine (Krivévy), sister of Ulysses, young- 


Rest child of Laértes. ] 


[Cucusus’ (Kovkovodc) or Cocusus .(Koxxov- 
o6¢), a place in Cappadocia, to which St. Chry- 
sostom was banished, ' Vid. Cuyrysosromvs.] 

[Cupa (now Coa), a tributary of the Durius, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis. ], aaa 

Curiro, afterward called.. Grarrandpouts 
(now Grenoble) in honor of the Emperor Gra: 
tian,.a town in Gallia Narbonensis, on’ the Isara 
(now Isére). sites Tad 

_CuLri0o or Curio, Q. Terentivs. .1. A sen- 
ator of distinction, was taken prisoner in thé 
second Punic war, and obtained. his liberty at 
the conclusion of the war, B.C.'201. 'To show 
his gratitude, to P. Scipio, hé followed his tri- 
umphal car; wearing the pileus or cap of liberty, 
like an emancipated slave. In 187 he was pre- 
tor peregrinus, and.in this year condemned L. 
Scipio Asiaticus, on the ‘charge of having mis- 
appropriated the money gained in the war with 
Antiochus.—2. Tribune of the plebs, 58, exerted 
himself.to obtain Cicero’s recall from ‘banish- 
ment. » In the war which followed the death of 
Cesar (43), Culleo was one of the legates of 
Lepidus. wen ree 

Cuma@ (Kiuq: Kyuaioc, Cumanus), 1. A town 
in Campania, and the most ancient of the Greek 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, was founded by 
Cyme in olis, in conjunction with Chaleis and 
Eretria in Eubeea. Its foundation is placed in 
B.C. 1050, but this date is evidently too early. 

“It was situated on a steep hill of Mount Gaarus, 
a-little north of the promontory Misehum. It 
-became in. early times a great and flourishing 
tity; its commerce was extensive sits ‘terri 
tory included a great part of the rich Campa- 
nian plain; its population was at least sixty 
thousand ; and its power is attested by its, col. 
onies in Italy and Sicily, Puteoli, Palaopolis 
afterward Neapolis, Zancle afterward Messana. 
But it had powerful enemies to encounter in 
the Etrascans ahd the Italian nations. It was 
also weakened by internal dissensions, and one 
of its citizens, Aristodemus, made himself ty- 
rant of the place. - Its. power became so much 
reduced that. it was only saved from the at- 
tacks of the Etruscans by the assistance of- 
Hiero, who annihilated the Etruscan fieét, 474, 
It. maintained its independence till 417, when it 
Was taken by the Campanians, and. most of its 
inhabitants. sold as slaves, From this time 


iia 


Carp became the chief city of Campania ;- and 
although Cumé was subsequently a Roman 
Municipiuia and a colony, it continued to de- 
‘ cline in importance. At last the Acropolis was: 
‘the, only part ef the town that remained, and 
this was eventually destroyed by Narses in his 
‘wats with the. Goths. Cute was ‘celebrated 
as the residence of the earliest Sibyl, and as 
the place where Tarquinius Superbus died. Its 
ruins are still to be seen bétweeti the Lago di 
Patria and Fusaro.—[2. A city of Zolis.. Vid." 
Cyme:] ; iy 


 Civaxa (Kodvaéa), a_small' town in Babylo- | 


nia, on the Euphrates, famous: for the battle 
fought -here between the ‘younger Cyrus -and 
his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon,.in which the 
former was killed -(B.C..401).. Its position is- 
oncertain. Plutarch (Artaz., 8) places’ it.-five 
hundred stadia (fifty geographical miles) above 
Babylon ; Xenophon, who does not. mention it 
by name; makes the battle field three hundred 
and sixty stadia (thirty-six geographical, miles) 
from Babylon. . ° ere “omy 

, [(Cumneus. 1. Ager (now Algarve), the south- 
ern part of Lusitania, where the Conii dwelt, 
from whom it was probably so called, and not 
from its wedge-like shape.—2. Promontorium 
(now Cabo di S. Maria), the southern point of 
the Cuneus Ager. ] a4 

' [Currncus, a Virgilian hero, one of. the fol- 
Jowers of Turnus, slain by neas. ] 
‘[Curwo, Vid. Eros.) * Le Sri 
Cupiennivus, attacked. by, Horace (Sat., i., 2, 
36), is said by the Scholiast to have been a friend 
of Augustus, but is probably a fictitious name. 

Curra'(Cuprensis). 1. Miririma (now Ma- 
rano, at. the mouth of the Monecchia); a town in, 
Picenum, with an ancient temple of Juno, found- 
éd by the Pelasgians and restored by Hadrian. 
2. Montana, a town near No. 1, in the mount- 
ains. 

Céres (Gen.’Curium), an ancient town of 
the Sabines, celebrated as the birth-place. of T. 
Tatius and Numa Pompihus:: from this town 
the Romans are said to have derived the name 
of Quirites: : Mid, oy ; 

Curstres (Koupfreée), a mythical people, said 
to be the most ancient inhabitants of Acarnania 
and AStolia; the latter country was called Cu- 
retis from them. 'They.also occur in Crete as 
the priests of Jupiter. (Zeus), and are spoken of 
in connection with ‘the Corybantes and Idéan 
Dactyli’. The infant Jupiter (Zeus) was intrust- 
ed to théir caré by Rhea; and by clashing their 
weapons in a warlike dance, they drowned the 
eries of the child, and prevented his father Sat- 


urk (Cronus) from ascertaining the place where | 


he was concealed. M 
Cortas., Vid. Curtum. Y 
--Currari, a celebrated Alban family. , Three 
brothers of this family fought with three Roman 
brothers, the Horatii, and were. conquered by 
the latter’ In consequence oftheir defeat, Alba 
became subject to Rome. age 
urrrivs Marernus. Vid: Marmrnus, . 
Courio,'G. Scrisowivs. 1. Pretor B.C. 121, 
was one of the most distinguished orators of his 
time.—2. Sonof No. 1, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
90; afterward, served under Sulla in Greece ; 
was pretor 82; consul 76; and after his con- 


silship obtained the province of Macedania, | which the earth closed over him. 


CURTIUS. 


where he carried on,war against the batbarians 
as far north-as the-Danube. He was a personal 
enemy of Cesar, and supported P. Clodius when 
the’ latter was accuséd of violating the sacra of 
the Bona Dea. In.57 he was appointed ponti- 
fex maximus, and died 53, He had some rep- 
utation as:an orator, and was a friend of Cicero. 
—3. Son of No..2, also a friend of Cicero, was 
a most profligate,character. He was, married 


‘to Fulvia, afterward the wife of Antony. He 


at first belonged ta the Pompeian party, by 
whose ‘influence he was made tribune‘ of the 
plebs, 50; but he was: bought over by Cesar, 
and.employed. his power-as tribune against his ° 
former ‘friends.. ‘On the bréaking-out of the 
civil war (49), he was sent-by Czsar to, Sicily 
with the title of propretor...He succeeded in 
driving Cato out ofthe island, and then crossed 
over to Africa, where he was deféated and slain 
by Juba and P. Attius Varts.° | Satie 
’ CurtosoLit#; a Gallic people on the ocean 
in Armorica, néar the Véneti/in the’ country of 
the-modern Corseult, near St. Malo.. . 
Curium (Kovpiov: Kovpresc : ruins’ near Pis- 
copia), a town on the southern coast of Cyprus, 
near the promontory Curzas; west of the, mouth 
of the Lycus. a 8 
Curivs Denrirus. . Vid. Denratus. , 
Curius, M’. 1. An intimate friend of Cicero 
and Atticus, lived for several yéars as a nego- 
tiator at Patre in Peloponnesus. In his will he 
left his property to Atticus and Cicero. , Sev- 
eral of Cicero’s letters ‘are addressed to him.— 
{2. Q., a Roman sehator, who was candidate 
for the consulship B.C. 64, but lost his election, 
and for his vices was ejected.from the senate : 
he joined the, conspiracy of Catiline, and it was 
through his mistress Fulvia, to whom he related 
their designs, that Cicero obtained the informa- 


. tion which enabled him to crush the conspiracy. ] 


Cursor, L: Paririvs. ‘1. A distinguished 
Roman general in the second Samnite war, was 
five timés consul (B.C. 333,320, 319, 315, 313), 
and twice dictator (325, 309). He frequently 
defeated the Samnites, but his .greatest victory, 
over them, w ained in his second dictator- 
ship. Aithough a great, general, he was not 
popular with the soldiers on account of his se- 
verity.—2. Son: of.No. 1, was, like his father, a 
distinguished general. - In both his consulships 
(293, 272) he gained great, victories over the 
Samnites, dnd in the second he brought the 
third Samnite war to a close. 

Curtivs, Merrus or Murrius, a distinguish- 
ed Sabine, fought.with, the rest of his nation 
against Romulus. According to one tradition, , 
the Lacus Curtius, which was part of the Roman 
forum, was called after him; because in the 
battle with the Romans he escaped’ with diffi- 
culty from a swamp, into which his horse had 
plunged. But the more usual tradition respect- 
ing the name of the Lacus Curtius related that 
in B.C. 362 the earth in the forum gave way, 
and a great chasm appeared, which the seoth- 
sayers declared could only be filled up by, throw- 
ing’inte it Rome’s greatest treasure ; that there- 
upon M: Curtius, a noble youth, mounted his 
steed in full armor; and declaring that Rome 
possessed no greater treasure than a brave and ° 
gallant citizen, leaped into ‘the abyss, upon 
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CURTIUS MONTANUS. 


Corrivs Monrinus. ‘Vid. Monvanus. | 

Corrtivs Rurvs, Q.,the Roman historian of 
Alexander, the Great. Respecting his life, and 
the time ‘at which hé ‘lived, nothing is known 
with certainty. Some critics place him as early 
as the time of Vespasian, and others as late as 
Constantine’; ‘but the earlier date is more prob- 
able than the later. The work ‘itself, entitled 
De Rebus Gestis Alexandyi Magni, consisted of 
ten books, but the-first two are lost, and the,re- 
taining. eight. are -not without. considerable 

aps. It is written in a‘pleasing though some- 
what declamatory style. It is taken from good 
sources, but the. author frequently shows his 
ignorance of geography, ehronology, and tactics. 
The best ‘editions are by Zumpt, Berlin, 1826, 
small edition ;‘Mutzell, Berlin; 1843; [and by 
Zumpt, Berlin,.1849, with copious’ comment- 
ary.] vee . ant ie 

_Curitis Aqum. Vid. Aqum, No.3.) ** 

C¥Ané (Kvdvy), a Sicilian nymph and play- 
mate’of Proserpina (Persephone);-changed into a 
fountain through grief at the loss of the goddess. 
i Cyantia -Instta (Kudvear viooe or “rérpas, 
now Urek-Jaki), two small rocky islands at the 
entrance of the: Thracian Bosporus into the 
Euxine, the Poancrai (IIAayx«raé) and SympLi- 
GAvEs ‘(SyurAnyddec) of mythology, so called 
because they are said to have been once mova- 
ble and to have tushed together,,.and thus de- 
stroyed every ship that attempted to pass 
through them. ‘After the ship Argo had passed 
through them in safety, they became stationary. 
Vid. p91, a, 

Cyaxarts (Kvatdpye), king of Media B.C. 
634-594, son of Phraortes, and grandson of 
Deioces. He was the-most warlike of the Me- 
dian kings, and introduted great’ military re- 
forms. He defeated the Assyrians, who -had 
slain his father in battle, and he laid siege to 
Ninus’ (Nineveh). But’ while he was before 
the city, he was defeated by the Scythians, who 
held the dominion. of Upper Asia for twenty- 
eight years (634-607), but were at length driven 
out of Asia by Cyaxares. After the expulsion 
of the Scythians, Cyaxares a in_ turned his 
arms, against Assyria, and with the ‘aid of the 
King of Babylon (probably the father of Nebu- 
chadnezzar), he took and destroyed Ninus in 
606. He subsequently carried, on war for five 
years against Alyattes, king of Lydia: Vid. 
Auyartrs, Cyaxares died in 594, and was §uc- 
ceeded by his son Astyages. Xenophon speaks 
of a Cyaxares II., king of Media,-son of Astya- 
ges, respecting: whom, vid: Cyrus. * ; 
* Cysts. Vid. Ruma. ete. 

CypistRa. (Ta Kvécorpa), an “ancient, city of 
‘Asia Minor, several times mentioned by Cicero 
(Ep. ad Fam., xv., 2, 4; ad Att., v:, 18,.20), who 
describes it as lying at the foot of Mount Tau- 
rus; in the part of Cappadocia. bordering on Ci- 
licia. Strabo places it three hundred stadia 
(thirty geographical miles) from Tyana. Men- 
tion is made of a place of the same. name (now 
Kara Hissar), between Tyana and’ Cesarea ad 
,Argeim ; but this latter can hardly be believed 
tobe identical with the former. 

“Cyciives (KvxAddec), a group of islands in 
the /©gean Sea, so called because they lay in 
a eircle (év KkvKAw) around Delos, the most im- 
portant of them. According to Strabo they were 
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CYCNUS. 
twelve in nuthber ; but theirnumber is increas- 
ed by. other writers. The most important of 
them were Drzos, Cros, Cyrunos, SprtpHos, 
Ruenta, SreHnos, Cimoxos, Naxos, Paros, Sy- - 
ros, Myconos, Trnos, Anpros. pile he 
' CycLéprs (KvxAorec), that is, creatures with 
round or circular eyes, are described differently 
by different writers.. Homer speaks of them as 
a gigantic and lawless race of shepherds in Si- 
cily, who ‘devoured human beings and eared 
nought'for Jupiter (Zeus): each of*them had 
only one eye in the centre of his: forehead : the 


“chief among them was Potypnemus. ~ Accord- 


ing to: Hesiod, the Cyclopes were Titans, sons 
of Coelus (Uranus) and Terra (Ge), were three 
in number, Arges, Sreropus, and Bronres, and 


each of them had only one eye on his forehead, 
They were thrown into Tartarus by Saturn (Cro- 
nus), but were released by Jupiter (Zeus), and, 
in consequence, they provided Jupiter (Zeus) 
with thunderbolts and lightning, Pluto with a 
helmet, and Neptune (Poseidon) with a trident. 
They were afterward killed by Apollo for having 
furnished Jupiter (Zeus) with the thunderbolts 
to kill A’seulapius. “A ‘still later tradition te- 
garded the Cyclopes as the assistants of Vulcan 
(Hephestus). .Voléanoes were the work-shops 
of that god, and Mount A®tna in Sicily and the 
neighboring isles were accordingly considered 
as their abodes. As the assistants of Vulcan 
(Hephestus), they make the metal armor and 
ornaments for gods and heroes. — Their number 
is no longer-confined to three ; and besides the 
names mentioned by Hesiod, we also find those 
of Pyracmon and Acamas, The name of: Cy- 
clopian walls was given to the walls ‘built of 
great masses of unhewn stone} ‘of which speci- 
‘mens are still to-be seen at Mycéne and other 
parts of Greece, and also in Italy. They were 
probably constructed ‘by the Pelasgians ;. and 
later generations, being struck, by their, gran- 
deur, ascribed their building to a fabulous race 
of Cyclopes. oe 4 43 
Cycnus (Kvxvog). 1. Son of Apollo by Hyrie, 
lived in the district between Pleuron and Caly- 
don, and was beloved by Phyllius ; but a8 Phyl- 
lius refused him a bull, Cyenus leaped into a 
lake and was metamorphosed into a swan.—2. 
Son of Neptune (Poseidon), was kirlg of Colonz 
in' Troas, and father of Tenes and’ Hemithea. 
His second wife, Philonome, fell in love with 
Tenes, her stép-son, and” as he refused hér of. 
fers, she atcused him to his father, who threw 
Tenes with Hemithea in’a chest into the sea, 


_|Tenes escaped and became king-of Tenedas. 
| Vid. Tines. In the Trojan war both Cyénus 


and Tenes assisted the ‘Trojans, bat both were 
slain by Achilles. “As Cycnus could not be 
wounded by iron, Achilles strangled him. with 
the thong of his helmet, or killed him with a 
stone. When Achilles was going to strip Cyc- 
nus of his armor, the body disappeared, and was 
changed’ into a swan.—3, Son ‘of Mars (Ares) 
and Pelopia, slain by Hercules at Ftone.—_4. Son 
of Mars: (Ares) and Pyrene, likewise killed by 
Hereules.—5, Son’ of Sthenelus,’ king of ‘the 
Ligurians, anda friend and relation of Phaéthon, 
While he was lamenting the fate of Phaéthon on 
the banks of the Eridanus, he was metamorpb- 


osed by Apollo into a swan, and placed among 
the stars. 
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CYDIAS. 


Cyvfas. 1. A celebrated painter from the island 
of Cythnus, B.C. 364, whose picttre of the Ar- 
gonauts was exhibited in a’porticus by Agrippa, 
at’ Rome.—{2. An Athenian ordtor, a contempo- 
raty ‘of Demosthenes ;. > an oration of his, rep? 
THC Dauov KAnpovyiag, i is mentioned by Aristotle. 
—3. An early Greek poet, classed by Plutarch 
with Mimnermus and Archilochus. His frag- 
‘ments are given in the collections of Schneide-~ 


ws 


Cypirer. Vid. Abonnita: i 

Cypnus (Kddvoc : now Tersoos-Chai), a river 
of Cilicia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, and 
flowing through the midst: of the city of: Tarsus, 
where. it is oné hundred and twenty feet wide 
(Kinneir: Xenophon says two plethra = two 
hundred and two feet). It was celebrated for 
the clearness and coldness of its water, which 
was esteemed useful in gout and nervous dig: J 
eases, but by bathing in which Alexander nearly 
lost his life. At its mouth the river spread into 
a lagune, which formed the ‘harbor of Tarsus, 
‘but. Which is now choked with sand. In the 
Middle Ages the river was called Hierax. 

Cyponia, more rarely Cyponis(Kudavia, Kudu- 
vic: Kvdaviarnc: now Khania), one of the chief 
cities of Crete, the rival and opponent of Cno- 
sus and Sea was situated on the north- 
western coast, and derived its name from the 
Cypones (Kédwvee), a Cretan race, placed by 
Homer in the western part of the island. AEA 
later time a colony of Zacynthians’ settled in 
Cydonia; théy were driven out by the Samians 
about B.C. 524; and the Samians were in their 
turn expelled by the 4Zginetans. _ Cydonia was 
the place from which quinces (Cydonia mala) 
were. first brought to Italy, and its inhabitants 
were some of the best. Cretan archers, (Cydonio | 
arcu, Hor., Carm.; iv., 19, 17). 

[Cyprara (Kédoepay, a, city on the borders of 
Phrygia and. Lydia, where 4 monument was set 
up by Creesus-to mark the boundaries. ] 

Cyiikrus (KvAAapoc), a beautiful centaur, 
killed at the wedding feast of Pirithous. The 
horse of Castor was likewise ¢alled Cyllarus: 

CYLLENE (KvAaqen).- 1. (Now, Zyria), the 
highest mountain in Peloponneésus on the front- 
iers of Arcadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes 
(Mereury), who hada teniple on the summit, 
was said to have been born there, and was hence 
ealled Cyllenius. —2. (Now Chiarenza), ‘a sea- 
port town of Elis. ° 

Cyion (KvAcdy), an Athenian of noble farnity: 
married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megara, and gained an Olympic victory B.C. 
640. Encouraged by the Delphic oracle, he 
seized the Acropolis, intending to make him- 
‘self tyrant of Athens. Pressed by famine, Cy- 


lon and his adherents were driven to take refage ; 


at the altar of Minerva (Athena), whence they 
‘were induced to-withdraw by the archon Meg- 
aelés, the Alemeonid, on a promise that their 
lives ‘should be spared. But their enemies put 
them to death as soon as they had them in their 
power. . ; os 
Creme (Kun: » Kypatoc : now Sandakli), the 
largest of the Avolian cities of Asia Minor, stood 
upon the coast of Avolis, on a bay named after 
it Cumeus (also Etaiticus) Sinus (6 Kupaioe 
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CYNOSURA. 


from Mount Phricius, and henee it, had the epi- 
thet bpixavic. It was thé native place of Epho- 
rus, and the mother city of Side in Pamphylid 
and of Cume in Campania. “ 
[Cymépéce (Kyyodoxy), one of the, Nereids 
(Hom. and Hes.); in Virgil, one of those’ nymphs “ 
into whom cy bele metamorphosed the ships of 


/Eneas. ] 3 
[CymMoTHOE ‘(Kvy066n), one of the Nereids. j 
Cyna. , Vid.:Cynang. ~'! 


Cyn acinus (Kuvaiyetpoc), brother of the poet 

fEschylus, distinguished himself by his valor.at 
the battle of Marathon, B.C. 490. According” 
‘to: Herodotus, when the Persians were endeav- 
oring to escape by sea, Cynegirus seized one 
‘of their -ships to keep.it back, but fell with his 
right hand cut off. In the later versions of the 
story, Cynegirus is madé to perform still more 
heroic deeds. 

Cyn @THA. (Kivarba’: Kovaibetic, SAeNT A 
town in ‘the north of Arcadia, whose inhabit- 
ants, unlike the other Arcadians, ‘had a dislike 
to music, ‘to. which circumstance: *Polybius at- 
tributes their rough and demoralized ‘character. 

Cynane, Cyna, or Cynna (Kuvavy, Kiva, Kov- 
va), 
ter, of | Philip “by Audata, an Illyrian woman. 
She was married to her: cousin Amyntas ; and 
‘after the death of Alexander she crossed over 
to Asia, intending to marry’ her daughter Euryd- 
ice to Arrhideus, who-had been chosen king. 
Her project alarmed Perdiceas, by whose order 
she-was put to death. 

Cynestt or CynéTes Evoiacor Kévnrec), a 
people, according to Herodotus, dwelling in the 
extreme west of  Europé, beyond the Celts, ee 
parently in Spain. 

[Cynicr. Vid. Diogenes, ANTISTHENES. J." 

‘Cynisca (Kvvioka), daughter of Archidamus 
II.,.king of Sparta, was the first woman’ who 


kept horses for the games, and the first who’ 


gained an Olymipic victory. 

Cxynopixis (Kuvog -76Atc : now Samallout), a 
city of the Heptanomis, or-Middle Egypt, on an 
island in the Niles the chief seat of the worship 
of Anubis. There was a city of the, rin name 
in the Delta? i 

Cynos’ (Kivog : 
sea-port in the territory of the Locri-Opuntii. 

“Cynoésarens (rd Kuvécapyec),.a gymnasium, 
sacred to: Hercules, outside Athens, east of the 
city, and before the gate Dioméa, for the use of 
those who were not of pure’ Athenian blood : 
here taught Antisthenes,’ the founder of the 
Cynie school. 

CynoscHPHALA (Kvvoc’ Kegaral), “ Dogs’ 
Heads.” 1: Two hills near Scotussa in Thes- 
saly, where Flaminius gained his celebrated 
victory over Philip of Macedonia, B.C. 197.— 
2. A hill between Thebes and Thespiz, in Be- 
otia. 

Cywnossima (Kvvoe ofjua), “ Dog’s Tomb, we 
promontory in the Thracian Chersonesus,' rene 
Madytus, so called because it was supposed to 
be the tomb of Hecuba, who had been previous- 
‘ly changed into a dog. 

Crnosira (Kvvécovpa), an iiean nymph, and 
one of the nurses of Jupiter (Zeus), who placed 
her among the stars. Vid. Arctos. 

Cynosura (Kuvdcoupa), “ Dog’ 3 Tail,” a prom- 


KOAmO€ : now Gulf of Sandaki), and had a good 
harbor, It-was founded by a colony of Loerians | 


ontory in Attica, south of Marathon. : a 
23 


half-sister to Alexander the Great, daugh- 


Kovioc, Kabator’ ee chief 


’ 


CYNTHIA. ’ 


Cynrnia and Cynrnivs (Kvv6éa and napa e 
surnames respectively of Diana (Artemis) an 
Apollo, which they derived from Mount CG 


in the island of Delos, theit birth-place. » 


_Cyntria (Kuvovpia: Kuvovproe), a district on. 


| 


the frontiers of ‘Argolis' and Laconia, for the 
possession of which the Argives and Spartans 
carried.on frequent wars, and which the. Spar- 
tans’ at length.obtained, about B.C. 550. Vid. 
p. 92, a. The inhabitants were Ionians. 
Cyrarissia (Kurapicoia). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia, on the western coast, south of the River 
Cyparissus, and On a promontory and bay of the 
same’ name. Homer (U1., ii., 593) speaksof a 
town 'Cyparissnis (Kurapiooqesc) subject to 
Nestor, which is. probably the same as the pre- 
ceding, though Strabo places it in Triphylia— 
2. A'town in Laconia, on a peninsula near the 
Asopus. ihe ae: ata ie 
Cyparissus (Kudpyoooc), son: of ‘Telephus, 
beloved by Apollo or Silvanus. ‘Having inad- 
vertently killed his favorite stag, 
with immoderate grief, and metamorphosed into 
a cypress. * ties ¥ ; ‘ 
Cyparissts (Kurdpioooc), a small town in 
Phocis; on Parnassus, near Delphi. . 
Oypuanra (ra Kigavra), 4 town on the east- 
ern coast of Laconia, near Prasiz. 
Cyprra; Cypris, strnames of Venus (Aphro- 
dite), from the island of Cyprus. Ps 
Cypriinus, a celebrated father of the Church, 
was a native, of Africa.. He was_a heathen by 
birth, and before his conversion to Christianity 
he taught rhetorie, with Aistinguished success. 
‘He was converted ‘about A.D. 246, was ordain- 
ed a:presbyter 247, and was taised to the bish- 
' opric of Carthage 248. When the persecution 


of Decius: burst forth (250), Cyprian fled from’ 


‘the storm, and remained two years in retire- 
ment. A few years afterward the Emperor Vale- 
Tian renewed the persecution against the Chris- 
tians. Cyprian was banished by Paternus.the 


proconsul to the maritime city of Curubis, where. 


he resided eleven months., He-was then recall- 
_ ed by the new governor, Galerius Maximus, and 
was beheaded in a spacious plain without the 


walls A.D. 258. He wrote several works which. 
have come down'to us. They are characterized | 


by lucid arrangement, and eloquent, though de- 
clamatory style.’ The best editions are by Fell, 
Oxford, 1682, fol’ to which 
Annales Cyprianici,of Pearson; and that com- 
menced by Baluze, and completed by a monk 
of the fraternity of St. Maur, Paris, 1726, fol. 
fA convenient and. useful edition is that pub- 
lished in the collection of Caillau and Guillon, 
Paris, 1829, 8vo.] . : 
Cyprus (Kirpoc: Kérproc: now Cyprus, call- 
ed by the Turks Kebris), a large island in the 
Mediterranean, south of Cilicia and west of 
_ Syria. It is called by various names in the 
poets, Cerastia or Cerastis, Macaria, Sphecia, 
Acamantis, Amathusia, and also Paphos. The 


island is of a triangular form: its length from. 


east to west ‘is about one hundred and forty 
Miles ; its greatest breadth, which is in the 
western part, is about fifty miles from north to 
south, but it gradually narrows toward the east. 
A range of mountains, called Olympus by the 
ancients, rans through the whole length of the 
island from east to west, and rises in one part 
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ynthus - ; 
; ‘| times for their fertility.» The largest plain, call- 


hé was seized: 


are subjoined the’ 


CYRENSIGA, © 
more than seven thousand feet in height. The 
“plains are chiefly inthe south of the island, and 
were celebrated in ancient.as well as in modern 


ed the Salaminian plain, is: in the eastern part 


of.the island, near’Salamis.. The rivers. are lit-° 


tle more than mountain torrents, mostly dry in 
summer. Cyprus was colonized by the Pheeni- 
cians at a very early period; and Greek colo- 


nies were subsequently planted. in the island, | 


according to’ tradition soon after the Trojan 
war. -We read, at first of nine independent 
states, each governed by its own king, Satamtis 
Crrium, Amaruus, \Curium, Parnos, Murrum, 
Sout, Lareruus, Cerywia._ The island'was sub- 
‘dued by Amasis, king of Egypt, about B.C. 540. 
Upon the downfall of the Egyptian monarchy, it 
became subject to the Persians ; but: Evacoras 
of Salamis, after asevere struggle with the Per- 
sians, established its independence about 385, 
and handed down the sovereignty to his son 
Nicoctes. It eventually fell'to the share of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt,.and was goyerned by them, 
sometimes. united to Egypt, and sometimes by 
separate princes of the royal family. In 58 the 
Romans. made Cyprus one of their provinces, 
and sent M: Cato to take possession. of it. Cy- 
prus was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of Aphrodite (Venus), who is hence called Cy- 
pris or Cypria, and whose worship was intro- 
duced into the island by the Pheenicians. 
Cypsiua (rd Kiweda: Kuiperivoc, -Anvoc). Is 
A town in Arcadia, on the frontiers of Laconia. 
—2. (Now Ipsalla), a town. in Thrace; on the 
Hebrus and the Egnatia Via. * 
Cypsaius (Kbwpedog). 
and grandfather of ASpytus. Vid. ASpyrus.— 
2, Of Corinth, son of Aétion. The mother of 
Cypselus, belonged to the house of the Bacchia- 
‘de, that is, to the Doric nobility of Corinth. 
According to tradition, she married Avétion, be= 
cause, being ugly, she met with noone among 
the Bacchiade who would have her as his wife. 
As the oracle of Delphi-had declared that her 
son would:prove formidable to the ruling party 
at Corinth, the Bacchiade attempted to murder 
the child. But his mother concealed him in a 
chést (xvpéAn), from which he derived his name 
Cypselus. When he had grown up to manhood, 
he expelled the Bacchiade,;.with, the help of the 
people, and thén establishe 
He reigned thirty years, B.C. 655-625, and was 
succeeded by his son Periander. | The cele- 
brated chest of Cypselus, consisting of eedar 
wood, ivory, and gold, and richly adorned with 
figures in relief, is described at length by Pau- 
sanias (v., 17, Set es A: 
» Cyraunrs (Ktpavvic), an island off the: north- 
ern coast of Africa, mentio 
95) ; probably the same as Crrcine. Koi, 
CyrEnitca (7 Kupyvaia, 4 Kupnvain yopn, He- 
rod.: now Dernah or Jebel-Akhdar,y i.. €., the 
Green Mountain, the northeastern part of Trip. 
oli), a district of Northern Africa, between Mar- 
marica on the east and the Regio Sytica on 
the West, Was considered to extend in its widest 
limits from the Philenorum Are at: the. bottom 
of the Great Syrtis to the Chersonesus Magna’ 
or northern headland of the Gulf of Platea (now 
Gulf of Bomba), or even to the Catabathmus 
Magnus (now Marsa Sollum) ; but the part ac. 


1. Father of Merope. 


d himself as tyrant. ' 


ned by Herodotus (iv., : 


CYRENAICA. 


tually possessed and cultivated by the Greek 
colonists can only be considered as beginning 
at, the northern limit of the sandy shores of the 
Great Syrtis, at Boreum Promontorium (now 
Res Teyonas, south’ of Ben- Ghazi), between 
which and the Chersonesus Magna the country 

prejects into the Mediterranean in the form of 
@ segmentiof a°circle, whose chord, is above 

one hundred and fifty miles long and its arc 

above two hundred. _From its position, forma- 

tion, climate, and, soil, this region is perhaps 

one of the most delightful on the surface of the 

globe. Its centre is occupied by: a moderately 
elevated table-land, whose edge runs parallel 
to the coast, to which it sinks’down in a suc- 
cession of terraces, clothed with verdure, inter- 
sected by mountain. streams running through 
rayines filled with the richest vegetation,.ex- 
posed to.the cool sea-breezes from the north, 

and sheltered by the mass of the mountain from, 
the sands and hot winds of the Sahara. These’ 
slopes produced the choicest fruits, vegetables, 

and flowers, and some. very-rare plants, such 
as the silphium, yielding the doc Kupnvaioc. 

The various, harvests, at. the different eleva- 
tions, lasted for eight months of the year.. With 
‘these physical advantages, the people naturally: 
became .prone to Juxury. : The country was, 

howewet, exposed to actual ravages by locusts. 

- The belt of mountainous land extends inward 
from the coast about seventy or eighty miles. 

The first occupation of this‘by the Greeks, of 

which we have any clear account, was effected 
by Barrus, who led a colony from the island of 
Thera, and first established himself on_ the isl- 
and. of ,Platea at the,eastern extremity of the 
district, and afterward built Cyrene (B.C. 631), 

where he founded a-dynasty, which ruled over: 
the ‘country, during eight reigns, though with 
comparatively little power over some of the 

other Greek cities. .Of these the earliest found- 
ed were Trvucnira and Hesprrts, then Barca, 

a colony from Cyrene; and these, with Cyrene 
itself and its port Apotionta, formed the orig- 

inal Libyan Pentapolis, though this name seems 
not to have come into general use till under the 
Ptolemies. The comparative independence of 

Barca, and the temporaty conquest of the coun- 
try by. the Persians under.Cambyses, diminish- 
ed the power of the later kings: of Cyrene, and 
at last the dynasty was,overthrown, and a re- | 
public established in the latter part of the fifth, |. 
century B.C. When:Alexander invaded. Egypt, 
the Cyreneans formed an alliance with him ; 
but, their country was made subject to Egypt by 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus. It appears to have 
flourished under. the Ptolemies, who pursued 
their usual policy, of raising new cities at the 
expense of the ancient ones, or restoring the 
latter-under new names. Thus, Hesperis be- 
eame Berenice, Teuchira was called Arsinoé, 
Barca was entirely eclipsed by its port, which 
was raised into a city under the name of Ptole- 
mais, and Cyrene suffered from the. fayors be- 
stowed upon its port Apollonia. The country 
was now usually called Pentapolis, from the five 
cities of Cyrene, Apollonia, Ptolemais, Arsinoé, ' 
and Berenice. In B.C. 95 the last Egyptian 
governor, Apion, an illegitimate’son of Ptole- 
my Physcon, made the country over to the Ro- 
mans, who at first gave the cities their free- 


CYRILLUS. 


‘dom, and afterward formed the district, under 
‘the name of Cyrenaica, with the island of Crete, 


into a province. Under Constantine Cyrenaica 
was separated from’Crete, and made a distinct 
province, under the name of Libya. Superior. 
The first great blow tothe prosperity of the 
country was given by the murderous conflict 
which ensued on an insurrection of the Jews 
(who had long settled here) in great numbers) in 


‘the reign of Trajan’ As the Roman.empire de- 


clined, the attacks: of the native Libyan tribes 
became more frequent and formidable, and the 
sufferings, caused by .their inroads and by lo- 
custs, plague, and-earthquakes, are most pathet- , 
ically described by Synesius, bishop of Ptole- 
mais, in the fifth century. ‘In the’seventh cen:: 
tury the country was'overrun by the Persians, 
and soon ‘afterward it fell a final prey to the 
great Arabian invasion: ies, 2 LOS 
Cyrine (Kupqv7), daughter of Hypseus, moth- 
er of Aristeeus by Apollo, was carried by the 
god. from Mount Pelion to Libya, where the city 
of Cyrene. derived its name ‘from her. 
CyrEne (Kupivn: Kupnvaioc: now Ghrennah, 
with very large ruins), the chief city of Cyre- 
naica in Northern Africa, was founded by Bat- 
tus (B.C. 631). over a fountain consecrated to 
Apollo, and called Cyre (Kipn: ’AméAAwvoc 
Kpnvy), Which supplied the city with water, and 


then ran down to the sea through a beautiful . 


ravine.. The'city stood eighty stadia (eight 
geographical miles) from the coast, on the edge 
of the upper..of two terraces of table-land; at 
the height of-eighteen hundred feet above the 
sea, in one of the finest situations in the world. 
The road which connected it with its harbor, 
Apollonia, still exists, and the ruins of Cyrene, 
though terribly .defaced, are very ,extensive, 
comprising streets, aqueducts, temples, thea- 
tres, tombs, paintings, sculpture, and inscrip-' 
tions. In the face of the terrace on which the 
city. stands is a vast subterranean necropolis. 
For the history of the city and surrounding 
country, vid. Cyrenaica. Among its celebrated 
natives were the philosopher ‘Aristippus, ‘the 
poet Callimachus, and the Christian bishop and 

orator Synesius. 2} oleh 

[Cyrenius.. Vid. Quirinivs.] -> ~ Walk 
Cyrescuata or Cyropérts (Kupéozxata; Kipa, 

Kévpov réAtc), a city of Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, 

the furthest of the colonies founded by Cyrus, 

and the extreme city of the Persian empire : 


destroyed, after many revolts, by ‘Alexander. 


Its position is doubtful, but it Was probably not 

far from Alexandreschata (now Kokand). 
[Cyrnus (Képvoc)y Greek name of Corsica. 

Vid. Corsica.) 


[Cyropotis (Kdpov réAtc).. Vid. CyrescHata.], J 


Cyritius: (KvpiAdoc). 1. Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, A.D..351-386, was a firm opponent of the 
Arians, by whose influence he was banished 
three times from Jerusalem. His works are 
not numerous.. The most important are lec- 
turesito catechumens, «c., and a letter to the 
Emperor Constantius, giving an,account of the 
luminous cross which appeared at Jerusalem, 
351. The best editions are by Miles, Oxford, 
1703, fol., and by Touttee, Paris, 1720,’ fol.— 
2. Bishop of Alexandrea A.D. 412-444, of which 
city he was a native. He was fond of power, 
and of a restless and turbulent —. He pers 
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CYRRHESTICE. 


secuted the Jews, whom he expelled from Alex- 
andrea; and after a long-protracted struggle he 
procured the deposition of Nestorius, bishop of 
Constantinople. He was the author of a large 
number of works, many of which are extant ; 
but in a literary view they are almost worthless. 
The best edition is by Aubert, Paris, 1638, 6 
vols., fol? , ri egeh AO : 
Oyrruestice (Kuppeorix), the name given 
under the Seleticide to a province of Syria, ly- 
ing hetween Commagene on the north and the 
plain,of Antioch on the south, between Mount 
\Amanus on the west and the Euphrates on the 
east. After the time. of Constantine, it was 
united with Commagene intd one province, un- 
der-the name. of Euphratesia. : 
. Cyrrnus or Cyrus (Kuppoc, Ktpog: now 
Korus ?), a city of Syria, founded under the Se- 
leucide, and called after the city ef the same 
name in Macedonia; chiefly remarkable as’ the 
residence and see of Theodoret, who describes 
its poverty; Which he did much .to relieve. 
Justinian rebuilt. the walls, and erected an 
aqueduct. my : ; 
Cyrruus, a.town in Macedonia, near Pella: 
| Cyrus’ (Képoc). 1.°Tur Exper, the founder 
of the.Persian empire. The history of his life 
Was overlaid in ancient times with fables and 
romances; and is related differently by. Herodo- 
tus, Ctesias;-and Xenophon. The account of 
Herodotus best preserves the genuine Persian 
legend, and is to be preferred to those of Ctesias 
and Xénophon. It is as follows: Cyrus was 
the son of Cambyses, a noble Persian, and of 
Mandane, daughter of the Median king Astyages. 
In-consequence of a dream, which seemed to 
portend that his grandson should be master of 
Asia, Astyages sent for his daughter when she 
Was pregnant ; and, upon her giving birth toa 
son, hé. committed it to Harpigus, his confiden- 
~ tial attendant, with orders to kill it. Harpagus 
gave it to a herdsman of Astyages, who was to 
expose it. But the wife of the herdsman hav- 
ing brought forth a still-born child, they substi- 
tuted’ the latter for the child of Mandane, who 
_ Was reared as the son‘of the herdsman, . When 
he was ten years old, his true parentage was 
discovered by the following: incident: In the 
sports of his ‘village, the. boys chose him for 
their king. .One of the boys, the son of a noble 
Median named.Artembares, disobeyed his com- 
mands, and Cyrus caused him to be severely 
seourged, _Artembares complained to Astyages, \ 
who sent for Cyrus, in, whose person and cour- 
age he discovered his -daughter’s ‘son. .‘ The 
herdsman .and Harpagus, béing summoned be- 
fore the king, told him the truth. Astyages for- 
gave the herdsman, but revenged himself on 
Harpagus by serving up to him at a banquet the 
flesh of his own son. As to his grandson, by 
the advice of the Magians, who assured him that 
his dreams were fulfilled by the boy’s having 
been a king in sport; he sent him back to his 
parents in Persia. -When Cyrus grew up, he 
conspired with Harpagus to dethrone his grand- 
father. _ He induced the Persians to revolt from 
‘the Median supremaey, and at their head march- 
ed against Astyages. The latter had given the, 
command of his forces to Harpagus, who de- 
serted to Cyrus. Astyages thereupon placed 
himself at the head of his troops, but was defeat- 
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the Persians. 
‘Cyrus received that name 


his chief reliance ‘on a force of 
aries. 


CYRUS. 


ed by Cyrus and taken prisoner, B.0: 559, The: 
Medes’ aecepted Cyrus for their king, and thus 
the supremaey, which ‘they had held passed to 
It was probably at this time that 
, which is a. Persian 
word (Kohr), signifying the Sun... Cyrus now 
proceeded to conquer the other parts of Asia. 
In 526 he overthrew the Lydian monarchy, and 
took Croesus prisoner. Vid. Crassus. The 
Greek cities in Asia Minor were subdued by his 
general Harpagus.~ He next turned his arms 
against the Assyrian. empire, of which Babylon 
was then the capital. After defeating the Baby- 
lonians in battle, he laid siege to'the city, and 
after a long time he took it by diverting the 
course of the Euphrates, which flowed through 
the inidst of it, so that his soldiers entered Bab- 
ylon by the bed of the river. This was:in 538. 
Subsequently he crossed the Araxes, With the 
intention of subduing the Massageta, a Scythian _ 
people, but he was defeated and slain in battle. 
Tomyris, the queen of the Massagete, cut off his 


head, and threw it into’a bag filled with human 


blood, that he might satiate himself (she said) 
with blood. He was killed in 529.. He was 
succeeded by his son Campysus. Xenophon 
represents Cyrus as, brought up at his grand- 
father’s court, as serving in the Median army 
under his uncle.Cyaxares II., the.son and suc- 
cessor of Astyages, of whom Herodotus and 
Ctesias know nothing; as’ making war upon 
Babylon simply as the genéral of Cyaxares; as 
marrying the daughter of Cyaxares; and at 
length dying-quietly in his bed, after 4 sage ‘and 
Socratic discourse to his children and friends. . 
Xenophon’s account is preserved in the Cyro- 
pedia, in which he draws a picture of what a 
wise and just prince’ ought to be. .The work 
must not be regarded as a genuine history. In 
the East Cyrus was long regarded as the great- 
est. hero of antiquity, and hence the fables -by 
which ‘his history is obscured. His sepulchre 
at Pasargade was visited by Alexander’ the ° 
Great. The tomb has perished, but the name 
is found on monuments at Murghab, north of 
Persepolis.—2. Tur Younemr, the second of the 
four sons of Darius Nothus, King of Persia, and 
of Parysatis, was appointed by his father com- 
mander of the maritime parts of Asia Minor, and 
satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, B.C. 
407. He assisted Lysander and the Lacede- 
ms of money in their war 


monians with large su 
against the Athenians. Cyrus was of a daring 
On. the death of his’ 


and ‘ambitious temper. 
father and the accession of hiselder brother Ar- 
Cyrus formed a plot 


taxerxes Mnemon, 404, 

against the life of Artaxerxes. His design was 
betrayed by Tissaphernes to the king; who con- 
demned him to death ; but, on the intercession 
of Parysatis, he spared his life and sent him 
back to his satrapy. Cyrus now gave himself 
up to the design of dethroning his brother. He 
collected. a powerful native anmy, but he placed 
Greek merce- 


He set out from Sardis. inthe spring 
of .401, and, having crossed the Euphrates at 
Thapsacus, marched down the river to the plain 
of Cunaxa, five hundred stadia from Babylon. 
Here he found Artaxerxes prepared to meet 
him. -Artaxerxes had from four hundred thou- 
sand to a million of men; Cyrus had about one 


CYRUS. 


hundred thousand Asiatics and thirteen thou- 
‘sand Greeks. . ‘The battle was atefirst’ altogether 
in favot of Cyrus.\” His Greek troops on the 
right .reuted the Asiatics who were opposed to 
them ; and he himself*pressed forward in the 
centre against his brother, and had even wound- 
_ed him, when he was’ killed. by one of the king's 


~ body-g ouard. Artaxerxes caused-his head and 


vight hand to be struck off, and sought. to have 
it “believed that Cyrus had fallen by his hand. 
The character,of Cyrus‘is drawn by Xenophon 
in the brightest colors. It is enough to say that 
his ambition.was gilded by all those, brilliant 
qualities which win men’s hearts.—3. An archi- 
tect at Romie, who died on the same day as 
Clodius, 62." :, 

Cyrus : ‘(Képo¢g : now Kour), one of the two 
great rivers of Armenia, rises in the Caucasus, 


flows, through Iberia, and -after forming the. 
boundary between Albania and Armenia, unites” 


with the Araxes, and-falls into the western. side 


of the Caspian. ‘ Thefe were small 1 rivers.of the’ 


samé name in Media and Petsis. 

‘Cyra or Cyraa (Kira, Kttaca: Kuraioe, Ko- 
tavebc), a town>in Colchis on the River Phasis, 
where Medéa was said to havé been born. 

Cyrubra (Kv@npa: Kvéapioc :. now Cerigo), a 
mountainous island off the southeastern point 
of Laconia, with a town of the same mamé in 
the interior, the harbor of* which was ‘called 
“ScaNDEA (Zeandela). It was colonized at an 
early time by. the Pheenicians, who introduced 


the worship of Venus (Aphrodite) into the isl-" 


and, for which it became.celebrated. This god- 
dess ‘was hence called CyTHERBA, CyrHiriis: : 
and, according to some traditions, it was in the 
neighborhood of this island that she first rose 
from the foam of the sea. The Argives subse- 
quently took possession of Cythera, but were 
driven out of it by. the _Lacedemonians, who 
added it to their dominions. 

Cyrumris, a celebrated’ courtesan, the mis- 
tress of Antony, and-subsequently ofthe poet 
Gallus, who mentioned her in his poems under. 
the name of Lycoris. 

(CyrHerius (KvOfpt0¢), a river of Pisatis: in 
Elis, a tributary of the Alpheus. ] - 

Cyraieus (KvOnpos : KuOzjpvoc), one of the 


, twelve ancient towns of Attica, and subsequent-, 


“Ty a demus, belonging to the tribe Pandionis. 
CytTHnus (KvOvoc.: Kb@vioc: now Thermia), 
‘an island in the ASgean Sea, one of the Cycla- 
des, with a town of f the same name, celebrated 
for its cheese, and, also for its warm springs, 
whence its modern name. 4 
» Ovtinium (Kvriviov :\ Koriviérne), one of the 
- four cities in Doris, on Parnassus. — ' 
Cyrorus or -um (Kvtwpoe or -ov : now Kidros), 
a town on the coast of Paphlagonia, between 


“Amastris and the promontory.Carambis, was.a 
‘commercial settlement of the people. of Sinope. 


It stood upon or near the mountainof the same 
name, which is mentioned by the Rama ce as 
abounding in, box-trees. , 

“ O¢zicus (Kiticoc), son of Aneus and tee. 
the daughter of Eusorus, or son of Eusorus, or 
son of Apollo by Stilbe. “He was king of the 
Doliones at Cyzicus on the Propontis. For his 
connection with the Argonauts,'ved. p. 90, b. 

Cyzicus (Kvticoc: Kulcxnvég: ruins at Bal 
Kiz. or Chizico), one of the most ancient and 


-of. Persia. 


| of Thracian origin. 


DACIA. 


powerful of the. Gxéek cities in Asia Minor, 


stood upon an island of. the same name in the 
Propontis (nowy Sea of Murmara). This island,’ 
the earlier name éf which was " Arctonnésus 
(‘Apktav, Doc), lay.close to the shore of Mys- 
ia, to-which it, was united by two: bridges, ae 
afterward’ (under Alexander the Great) b 
mole, which has accumalated to’a consider: ule 
isthmus: The city of, Cyzicus stood om the — 
southern side of the island, at the northern end, 
of the isthmus, on each side of whieh it had a 
port. -Tyradition ascribed the !foundation of the’ 
city to the Doliones, a tribe of Thessalian Pélas-' 
gians, who had been driven from their homes 
by. the AZolians. It was said.to have been aft- 
erward- colonized by the Milesians. , It was.one 
of the finest cities of the ancient world ‘for the 
beauty of its situation and the magnificence of 
its buildings : it possessed an extensive com- 


merce, and was célebrated for the excellence of 


its laws. and government. Its statérs were 
among‘the most esteemed gold coins current in 
Greece. It took no conspicuous place in his- 
tory till about twenty-two years after the peace 
of Antalcidas, when if made itself independent 
It-preserved its freedom under Al- _ 
exander and: this successors, and was in alliance 
with the kings of Pergamus, and afterward with 
the Romans. Its celebrated resistance agamst 
Mithradates, when he besieged it by sea and 
land (B.C 75), was of great service to the Ro- 
mans, and obtained for it the rank of a “libera 
civitas,” which it lost again under. Tiberius. 
Under Constantine it becamé the chief city of 
the new province of Hellespontus. It was great- 


ly- injured by an earthquake in-A.D. 443, and 


finally ruined by its genders by me Arabians 
in 675, Bt ay 


. D.. y ., 

Dia. , Vid. Dane. eat ay ° 

[Dapar) son of Massugrada, of the family of 
Masinissa, sent. by Bocchus to Sulla to negoti- 
ate the peace which ended in the surrénder of 
Jugurtha.] .. 4: 

[Dasrona. (now Pinyecrehbe, river of Hi- 
bernia. } 

DacuInaBADES: (Aaxwabddne); a general name 
for the southern ‘part of ‘the Indian peninsula, 
derived from the Sanscrit dukshina, the south 
wind, and connected with the modern name 


‘Deccan. t 


Dicia (Dacus), as a Roman province, was 
bounded on: the south by the Danube, which 
separated it from. Mesia, on the north by the 
Carpathian Mountains, on the west by the Riv-. 
er Tysia (now Theiss), and on the east by the 
River Hierasus (now Pruth), thus comprehend- 
ing the modern Transylvania, Wallachia, Molda- 
via,and part of Hungary, The Daci: were of 
the same race and spoke the same language as 
the Gete, and are therefore usually said to be 
They were a brave and 
warlike people. In the reign of Augustus they 
crossed the Danube and plundered the allies of 
Rome, but were defeated and driven back into 
their own country by the generals of Augustus. 
In the reign of Domitian they became so ) formi- 
dable under their king Decrsatus, that the Ro- 
mans were obliged to purchase a ong of them 


' 


DACTYLI, 


by the payment. of tribute. Trajah delivered 
the empire from this disgraee ; he crossed the 
Datube, abd after a-wat of five years (A.D 101- 
106), conquered the country, made’it a Ronvan 
province, and colonized it with inhabitants from 
all parts of the empire. .At a later period Dacia 
_ Was invaded by the Goths ;. and as Aurelian con! 
Sidered it more prudent, to. make the Danube 
the boundary of the empire, he resigned Dacia 
to the barbarians, removed the Roman inhabit- 
ants te Mesia,and gave thé name of Dacia (Au- 
reliani) to that part of the province along the 
Danube where they were settled. : 
Dacr¥ti (AdkrvAoz), fabulous beings, to whom 
the discovery of iron’and the art of Working it 
by means of fire were ascribed. Their name 
Dactyls, that:is, Fingers,-is accounted for in 
various ways; by their number being five’ or 
ten, or by the fact of their serving Rhea‘just as 
the’ fingers’ serve the hand, or by the’ story of 
their having lived at the foot (é daxréaou) of 
Mount Ida_in Phrygia as the original seat’ of the 
Dactyls, whence they are usually called Idean 
Dactyls. In Phrygia they were connected with 
' the worship of Rhéa. They-are sometimes con- 
founded of identified with the Curetes, Cory- 
bantes, Cabiri, and Telchines. This confusion 
with the Cabiri-also- accounts for Samothrace 
being in Some”accounts described as their resi- 
dence. Other accounts transfer them to Mount 
Ida in ‘Crete, ‘ofwhich -island they are said to 
have béen the original inhabitants. Their num- 


ber appears’to have been originally’three : Gel: | 


mis (the. smelter), Damnamencus (the hammer), 
and Acmon (the anvil). Their number was aft- 
erward inéreased to five, ten (five male and five 
female); fifty-two, and one hundred.. vali 

‘Davasrina ( Aadacrava: now Torbaleh or 
Kestabeg ?), a fortress on the borders of Bithynia 
and Galatia, whete the Emperor Jovian died 
suddenly, A.D. 364 . Gd i ; 

[Daviea (Aadixa), a tribe of the Persian 
empire, who forniéd-part of the seyenth satrapy 
of Darius] iA ? 

DaspXua (7d Aaidada),'a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on thé borders of 
Caria and Lycia. The same name was given 
to a mountain’overhanging the town. - 


[Dapation (Aadariov), son of Lucifer, and 


father, of Chione, who was. slain by Diana. 
Dedalion, out of grief at her death, threw. him. 
self from Parnassus,. but was changed into a 
falcon.], ; f Peaks 
Dapavus (Aaiatoc). 1. A mythieal person- 
age, under whose name the Greek writers pér- 
sonified the ‘earliest development of the arts of 
sculpture and architecture, especially among 
the Athenians and Cretans. | 
ers generally represent Dedalus as an Athenian, 
of the royal race of the Erechthide. Others 
called him a Cretan, on account of the long time 
he lived in Crete. He is'said.to have been the 
son of Metion, the son of Eupalamus, the son 
of Erechtheus.. Others make him the son of 
Eupalamus or of Palamaon. »His mother is 
called Alcippe, or Iphinoé, or Phrasimede. He 
devoted himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in the art. He instructed his 
sister’s son, Oalos, Talus, or Perdix, who soon 
came to surpass him in_skill and ingentity, and 
Dedalus killed him throughenvy. Vid. Perpix. 
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Betng condemned to death by the: Areopagus 
for this murder,: he went to Crete; where - the 
fame-of his skill obtained for him the friendship 
of Minos. He made the well-known wooden 
cow for Pasiphaé; and when’ Pasiphaé’ gave 
birth to thé Minotaur, Dedalus constructed the 
labyrinth at Cnosus in which the monster was 
kept. For his part in this affair, ‘Dedalus was 
imprisoned by, Minos ; but Pasiphiaé released 
him, and, as Minos had seized all the ships on 
the coast of Crete, Dedalus procured wings for 
himself and “his son. Iearus, and fastened them 
on with wax, Dedalus himself flew safe over 
the Agean,’but, as Icarus flew too near the 
sun, the wax by which his wings were fastened 
on Was’ melted, and.he dropped down and was 
‘drowned in that part of the AZgean which was 
called after him the Icarian.Sea> Daedalus fie 
to Sicily, where he was protected by Cocafus, 
the king of the Sicani) When Minos’ heard 
where Dedalus had taken refuge, he sailed with 
a great fleet to Sicily, where he was treacher- 
ously murdered by Goealus or his daughters. Ae- 
cording to somé accounts, Dedalus‘first alighted 
in his flight from Crete at Cumagin Italy, where 
he erected ’a'temple to Apollo; in which he ded- 
ioated the wings with which he had fled from. 
Crete... Several other works of art were attrib» 
uted to Daedalus, in Greece, Italy, Libya, and 
the islands of the Mediterranean. They belong 


to the period when art began to be developed. : 


The name of Dedala was given by the 'Gteeks 
to'the ancient wooden statues, ornamented with 
gilding and bright colors.and real drapery, which 
were’ the earliest known forms of the images of 
the gods, after the mere blocks of wood or stone, 
which were at first used for symbols of them.—- 
2. Of Sicyon, a statuary in bronze; son and dis: 
‘ciple of Patrocles, flourished B.C. 400. - 
Diam (Adar), a great Scythian ‘people, who 
Jed a nomad life oyer a great extent of country 
on the east ofthe Caspian, in Hyreania (which 
still bears the name of Daghestan), on the banks 


of the Margus, the Oxus, and even the Jaxartes; - 


Some of them served as cavalry and horse- 
archers in the. armies of Darius Codomannns, 
Alexander, and Antiochus the Great, and they 
also made good foot:soldiers, HP pose 
Darmicnus (Aaivayoc), of Plateze, was sent 


king of India, about B.C, 
on India, which is lost. 
[Dairnanrus (Aaigarroc), 
Mantinea;* his bravery and skill were indicated 
by the fact that Epaminondas, when mortally 
wounded, named him as th 
to succeed tothe command. ] > 
Da LMATIA Or DeLMitya (Aatparia : Aaduarne, 
more anciently Aaduatetc: now Dalmata), a 
part of the country along the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic Sea. included’ under the general 
‘name of Illyricum, Was séparated from Libur- 
nia on the north by the Titius (now Kerka), and 
from Greek Illyria. on the south by the Drilo 
(now Drino), and extended: inland to the Bebian 
mountains and the Drinus, thus nearly corte- 
| Sponding to the modern Dalmatia: The capital 
was Datwiniom or 
country derived its name. . The next‘most im- 
portant town was Satona, the residence of Dioz 


312, and wrote a’ work 


cletian. The Dalmatians were a brave and 


by Seleucus as: ‘ambassador to’ Sandrocottus,’ 


‘a Theban, slain at 


€ one best qualified — 


Drvminium, from which the . 


‘Ser DALMATIUS. ; 
warlike people, and gave much’ trouble to>thé 
, Romans.’ In-B.O. 119-theit.country was over- 
tun by L..Metellus, who assumed, in .conse- 
quence; the surname Dalmaticus, but they con- 
tinued independent of the Romans. 
were defeated by Asinius Pollio, of whose Dal- 
maticus triumphus Horace speaks (Carm., ii., 1 
16); but it was not, till the 


? 


took part im the. great Pannonian revolt. under 


theirleader Bato; but, after.a thrée. years’ war, 
were again reduced.to subjection’ by Tiberius, 
A.D. 9.0". aie ps 


‘ 


Datmativs. » Vids Detmatius. ‘ 
,Datminium, » Vid. Datmaria. ’ 
DamacErus (Aaudynrtoc), king of Talysus-in 
Rhodes, married, in obedience to the. Delphic 
orale, the daughter of Aristomenes of Messene, 
and from this marriage sprang the family of the 
Diagoridez, who. were celebrated for their vic- 
tories at Olympia: Vid. AnistomENES. /  - 
[Damacon (Aauéywv), a Spartan, who, wit 
Leon and Alcidas, superintended the planting of 
the Lacedemonian colony-Heyaclea in Phthi- 
‘otis, B.C.426.J, ~  c.' iat ovtep wy wiht 
Dimiuis or Bovs: (Aduaducy.7 Botc), a small 
place in Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian 
Bosporus, north of Chalcedon’ celebrated by 
tradition as the landing-place of Io, the memory. 
of whose passage was préserved by a bronze 
cow-set up here. by the Chalcedonians. 
Damaratus. Vid, Demaratus. — , ; 
.., [Damasciénus, Nicotaus. Vid. Nicoraus.] 


Y 


{ 


“ Damascius (Aapudoxzoc), the Syrian, of Damas~ 
) cus, whence he derived his name, the last of 


_ the renowned teachers of the Neo-Platonie phi- 
_ losophy at Athens, was born about A.D.480: He 
| first) studied at Alexandrea and afterward at 
Athens, under Marinus and Zenodotus, whom 
he succeeded. When Justinian closed the hea- 
then ,schools ‘of philosophy at Athens in 529, 
Damascius emigrated to King Chosroés of Per- 
~ sia. He-afterward returned to the west, since 
Chosroés -had stipulated’ in a treaty that. the 
heathen adherents of the Platonic. Philosophy 
should be tolerated.by the Byzantine emperor. 
The only work of Danrascius which has been 
, printed is entitled “Doubts and Solutions of 
the first 'Principles,”, edited by Kopp, Francof., 
ISON Si RNa ete MANY dg aa Ve ty 
*. Damascus (7 Aapackéc: Aauackyvocg: now Da- 
meshk, Damascus, Esh-Sham), one of, the most 
ancient cities of the world, mentioned as exist- 
ing in the time of Abraham (Ger, xiv.,' 15), 
stood in the district afterward called Cele-Syr- 
ia, upon both banks of the River Chrysorrhoas 
or Bardines (now Burada), the waters of which, 
_drawn off by canals and aqueducts, fertilized the 


“plain areund the city.. This plain is open on the 


south and east, and, sheltered,on the west and 
| north by an offshoot of the Antilibanus ; its 
fruits were celebrated in ancijent,-as in modern 
‘times ; and altogether the situation of the city 
is one of the finest on the globe. In the earli- 
est times, except during the short period for 
which, David subjected it to. the Hebrew mon- 
archy, Damascus. was the seat of an independ- 
ent kingdom, called the kingdom of Syria, which 
was subdued by the Assyrians, and passed suc- 
_cessively under the dominion of the Babyloni- 
ans, the Persians, the Greek kings of Syria, and 

16 


In 39 they‘ 


" ear 23 that they- 
were finally subdued by Statilius Taurus.) They- 
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_the Romans, the last of whom obtained posses- 
sion, of. it after the conquest of Tigranes, and’ — 
assigned it to the, province of Syria.. “It flour- 
ished greatly under the emperors, and is called 
by Julian (Epist.'24) “the Eye of all the East.” 
Diocletian established in itva great factory for 
arms; and-hence the origin. of the fame of Da- 
mascus blades: “Its position on one:of thé high 
roads, from Lower to Upper Asia gave it a con- 
siderable trade: The surrounding district was 
called Aapacxny7p. ; ; 
Damasrerus, ‘L, 
tus, No. 10. : ‘ 
_ Damasierus, Licinivs, 1. A Roman senator, 
fought-on ‘the side of the Pompeians in’ Africa, 
and perished B.C..47—2: A contemporary of 
Cicero, who mentions him as’a lover of statues, 
and speaks of purchasing-a garden from Dama- 
sippus. Hes probably the same person as the 
Damasippus ridiculed by Horace. (Sat.,-ii, 3, 
16, 64.)’ It appears from Horace that. Damasip- 
pus had become, bankrupt; in’ consequence of 
which he intended to put an end to himself; but ” 
he. was prevented bythe Stoie Stertinius, and 
then turned Stoic: himself, or,at least affected 
to berone, by ‘his long beard. The Damasippus 
mentioned_by Juvenal (Sats, viii. 147; 151, 167) 
is a. fictitious name, under which the satirist 
-ridiculed some*noble lover of horses. ° - 
‘ Tams armenia’ Acgaritavey), son of Can- 
daules, ‘prince “of Calynda in Caria, followed: 
Xerxes to Greece, and perished at the battle of 
Salamis, ] i ‘ 


- Damastes (Aaudornge), of Sigéim, a,Greek 
historian, and a contemporary of Herodotus and 
‘Hellanicus of Lesbos: his works are lost.’ 
- {Damastorwpns (Aayacropidye), patronymic: 
from Damastor, as Tlepolemus in the Iliad, and 
Agelaus in the Odysséy.] 3s): Gaeras ees 
[Damasus (Adyacoc).. 1.A, Trojan, slain by 
Polypetes.—2: D. Scomsrus, a.celebrated rhet- 


a rte ud ‘ : 
Junius: Brutus. Vid. Bru- 


orician of Tralles in Cilicia.], ° - 

Damia.: Vid. Auxesta. ‘ 

Damnonit. 1. Or Dumnonn or Dumnuyn, a 
- powerful people in the southwest of Britain, in- 
habiting Cornwall, Devonshire, and the western | 
part of Somersetshire; from whom was called 
the promontory Dawnontum, also Ocrinum (now 
Cape Lizard) in Cornwall. —2. Or Damnit, a 
people in north Britain, inhabiting parts of mod- . 
ern Perth; Argyle, Stirling, and. Dumbarton-shires. 

Damo’ (Aaya), a daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, to whom Pythagoras:intrusted his writ- 
ings, and forbade -her to give them to any an 
This command she :strictly observed, althoug 
she was in extreme poverty, and received many 
requests'to sell them. 

Damocres *(Aauoxage), a Syracusan,,one of: 
the companions and flatterers of the elder Dio- ' 
nysius. Damocles having ‘extolled: the great 
felicity of Dionysius.on account of ‘his wealth 
and power,:the tyrant invited him. to try what 
his happiness really was, and’ placed him ata 
magnificent banquet, in the midst of which Dam- 
ocles saw a naked sword suspended over his 
head by asingle horse-hair—a sight which quick- 
ly dispelled all iis visions. of happiness. The 
story is alluded to by Horace. (Carm., iil., 1, 17.) 

[Damocrirus (Aaudxpiroc), of Calydon, a gen- 
eral of the Astolian league, B.C. 200, opposed 
the Romans and sided with the Macedonians ; 
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DAMON. 
‘he subsequently fell into the hands of the Ro- 


mans, and’ was thrown into prison, from which | 
g pursued, threw | 


he escaped by’night,. but, bein 
himself on his own sword:] 
Damon (Aduor). L.°Of Athens, a celebrated 
musician and sopHist.’ He was. a pupil.of Lam- 


-prus and Agathocles, and the teacher. of Peri-.| ’ 


cles, With whom he lived on the most intimate | 
terms: He is also said'to have taught Socrates, 
but this statément is more doubtful. Invhis old, 
age he was banished from Athens, probably: 6n 
account of the part he had. taken in politics:— 
.2..A Pythagorean, and friend of Puinrias (not 
‘Pythias).. When the latter was condemned to: 
die for a plot against Dionysius I’ of Syracuse, 
he asked leave of the tyrant to de art for the 
_ purpose of arranging his domestic affairs, prom- 
ising to find a friehd who would be ‘pledge for 
his appearance atthe time.‘appointed for his 
punishtnent. To ‘the surprise of Dionysius, 
* Damon unhesitatingly offered himself to bé put 
‘to death instead of his friend, should he fail to 
return. ~Phintias arrived just in time to redeem 
Damon, and Dionysius was so struck with this 
~ Instance of firm friendship on’both sides, that he 
pardoned the criminal, and entreated to be ad- 
mitted as a third into their bond of brotherhoad. 
Damoxnus: (Aaudgevoc), an Athenian comi¢ 
poet of the new comedy, and perhaps pattly of 
the middle. [Some fragments remain, which 
- have been collected by Meineke, Comic. Grac. 
Fragm., vol. i1., p. 1149-58, edit. minor. ] 
Dana (Aaya), a great city of Cappadocia (Xen., 
Anab., i., 2, § 20), probably the same as the later 
TYANA. © - Tay : 
Diniz (Aavéy), daughter of Acrisius’ and: 
mother of Perseus. Vid. Acrisius.‘ An Italian 
Jegend related that Danaé came-to Italy, built 
the town of Ardea,.and married Pilumnus, by 
whom she became the mother of Daunus, the 
ancestor of Turnus.’ for 


‘ 


Danit.” Vid; Danaus. ~ y 3 
Diniipes (Aavaidec), the fifty daughters of 
Danaus. Vid. Danaus. } 


~ Danita (ra Advada);a city in the territory 
of the Troemi, in the noftheast of Galatia,-no- 
table in.the history of the Mithradatic War as 


the place where Lucullus resigned'the command 


to Pompey. , ; : . 
Danarris.?< Vid. BorysTHENES.» 
Dawastris. Vid. Tyras. ~ 


~  Dankus (Aavaée), son of Belus and twin- 
brother of Agyptus. Belus had assigned Libya 
to Danaiis, but the latter, fearing his brother 
and his brother’s sons, fled with his fifty daugh- 
ters to Argos. Here he.was elected king by 
“the Argives in place of Gelanor, the reigning 
monarch. The story of the murder of the. fifty 
sons of Aigyptus by ‘the fifty daughters ‘of Da- 
naiis (the Danaides) is given under Alcyrrus. 
There was one excéption to the murderous 
deed: The life of Lynceus was spared by his 
wife Hypermnestra; and, according.to the com- 
mon tradition, he afterward avenged the death 
of his brothers by killing his father-in-law, Da- 
“natis. Aecording to the poets, the Danaides 
‘were punished in Hades by being compelled 
everlastingly to pour water into a sieve (inane 
lymphe dolium fundo pereuntis imo, Hor., Carm., 
“i., 11,26). ’ From Danaiis the Argives were 


hgod Ladon in Arcadia, by Ge (the earth), or of 


DAPHNE. 
lied by the poets to.the col- 


gives, was often app 
Igétive Greeks.; §° ( ; ; 
“-[Danvirn (Aavddp.or), also’ Danparipm, a 
peeple on the coasts of the Palus'Meotis and 
the Euxine, ‘traces of whose name appear to re- 
main imthe modern Drawpr.]~ 
Danisius (now Danube, in-German Donan), 
‘also Danuvrus, on coins and-inscriptions, ealled 
“IsteR (“Iotpoc)-by the Greeks, one of the chief 
rivers of Europe, rises in the Black Forest, and, 
after flowing-one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy miles, falls into the-Black Sea. _ It is 
mentioned by Hesiod, but the Greeks knew very 
little about it... According to Herodotus, it rises 
at the city Pyrene, among the Celts, and flows 
through the whole of. Europe. The Romans 
first obtained some aceurate information con- 
cerning*the river at the commencement of the 
empire. Tiberius, in his campaign against the 
Vindelicians, visited the sources of the Danube, 
which, according to Tacitus, rises in Mount 
Asnosa. The Danube formed the northern 
boundary of the empire, with the exceptioh of 


| the time that Dacta was a Roman province. ‘In 


the Roman period, the upper part of thé river, 
from its. source as far as Vienna, was called 
Danubius, while the lower part to its entrance 
in-the Black Sea avas named Ister. eh 
. Daorst or Daorrzi (AadpiGo1), a tribe in Dal- 
matia. . ‘ XT ON BY 
| Daruna PiLisia (Addvai al Medovorat: now 
Safnas), a border fortress. of Lower Egypt 
against Arabia and Syria, stood on the right - 
hand‘ of the Nile, sixteen Roman’ miles. south- 
west, of Pelusium,. Many Jews settled here 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Bab- 
ylonians. ; 3 , 
Darune (Addv7). 


% Daughter- of the ,river- 


f 


‘the river-god Peneus in Thessaly. She was 
‘extremely beautiful, and was loved by Apollo 
and Leucippus, son of Ginomaus, but she ‘re- 


jected both their suits. ° In order to win her, 


Leucippus disguised himself-as‘a maiden, but 
‘Apollo’s jealousy caused his discovery, and he 
was killed by the companions of Daphne. Apol- 
.lo now pursued .Dapline, and she. was on the 
point of being overtaken by him : ‘she prayed for 
aid, and Was metamorphosed into a laurel-tree 
(dd¢vn); which became, in consequence, the fa- 
vorite tree of Apollo.—2. Daughter of Tiresias, 
better known under the name of Manto. Vid. 
Manro. ee: oo tee fe. a ale 
Dapune (Addvy). 1. (Now. Beit-el-Moie, or 
Babyla?), a beautiful spot, five miles south of 
,Antioch in Syria, to which it. formed a Sort of ; 
park or pleasure garden: Here was a‘grove of , 
laurels and eypresses, eighty stadia in ‘circuit, 
Watered by fresh springs, and consecrated by 
Seleucus Nicator to Apollo, to whom also a 
magnificent temple was built by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and adorned with a splendid, statue 
of the god by Bryaxis. To this temple were 
attached periodical games and the privilege of 
asylum. Daphne’ was a royal residence of the 
Seleucid and of the later Roman emperors, — 
and’a favorite resort of the people of Antioch, 
who, however, carried the pleasures they. en- 
joyed here so far beyond.the bounds of mod- 
eration, that the phrase Daphnici mores, passed 


called Danai, which name, like that of the Ar- 
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into a proverb, It was from this place that An- 


> + . © DAPHNIS. 
tioch ‘received it& distinguishing name, ’A. ent | 
Adgvng.—2."‘A place in’ Upper Galilee, on the: 
Lake Semechonitis. : Eee 
», Darunts’ (Adgvic). 1. A Sicilian, hero, to 
- Whonrthé invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. 
He was son of Mercury (Hermes) by .a nymph. 
His mother placed him when an infant in a 
charming’ valley. uy.a laurel grove, from which 
he received his name of. Daphnis. -He was 
brought -up by nymphs ; was taught by Pan to 
play on the flute; he ;ybecame a shepherd, .and 
tended: his: flocks on Mount tna winter and 
“Summer. <A Naiad fell in love with him, and 
made him swear that he would never love any 
other maiden, threatening ‘him with blindness 


- 


if he*broke his:oath. For a timé the haridsome+ 


shepherd resisted the numerous temptations to 
which he was exposed, but at'last he forgot 
himself, having been made intoxicatéd by a- 
princess. ‘The Naiad accordingly punished him 
_ With blindness, or, as others relate, changed him 
into“a Stone..“’Previous to this'time he had com- 
posed bucolie poetry, and with it delighted Di- 
ana (Artemis) duringthe chase. “After having 
become blind, he invoked ‘his father to help 
him... The god-accordingly raised him up to 
heaven, and caused a well to ‘gush forth on the 
spot where this happened. The well bore the 
name of Daphnis, and at it the Sicilians offered 
- an annudl sacrifice.—[2. Tyrant of Abydos, oné 
of those who. were left-by Darius in. charge-of 
the bridge of boats. over the-Danube, and. who 
refused to:destroy the bridge as.urged by Mil- 
tiades.] 2 wt. ah 
Darunts (Aagvode -otvtoc: Aadyvototor), a- 
town of the Loer1 Opuntii on the coast, in earlier, 
times belonging to Phocis, E d 
Darivax (Aapdédas: now  Abi-Ghalgal?)» a 
river of Upper Syria, flowing into the Euphra- 
tes, thirty‘parasangs from the River Chalos; and 
fifteen from Thapsacus. © . 5s 
[Darvines (Aapdaveic), ee of Media, on 
the,Gyndes, mentioned. by Herodotus (i., 189), | 
otherwise unknown.] , | a. iy , 

-Darvanr (Adpdavos : Aapdaviarat, Strab.), a 
people in Upper Mesia, who also oceupied-part 
of Illyricum, and extended ‘as far as. the fron. 
tiers of Macedonia. : ; 

_ Darvinia (Aapdavia), a district of the Troad, 
lying: along the Hellespont, southwest of Aby-. 
dos; and adjacent on the land side to the terri 
tories of Ilium and Scepsis. | Its people (Adpda- 
‘yot) appear in the Trojan «war, and their name is 
often.interchanged with that of the Trojans, es- 
pecially by the Roman poets. Vid. Darpanus. 

Darpinus (Adpdavoc). 1. Son of Jupiter» 
(Zeus) and Electra) His native place in the va- 
rious traditions is Arcadia, Crete, Troas, or It- 
aly.~ Dardanus is the mythical ancestor of the 
Trojans, and ‘through. them of the Romans. 
The Greek traditions usually made him a king 
in Arcadia. / He first emigrated to Samothrace, 
and afterward passed over to Asia, where he 
received a tract of land from King Teucer, on 
which he built the town of Dardania. He mar- 

_ xied Batea, daughter of Teucer, or Arisbe of 

* Crete, by whom he became the father of Hrich- 
thonius.. His grandson was Tros, who removed 
to Troy the Palladium, which. had belonged to | 
his ‘grandfather. According to the Italian tra- 


x 


DARIUS. 

Etrusean’ prince of Corythus (now Cortona), or 
of Jupiter (Zeus) by the. wife of Corythus ; and, 
as in the Greek tradition, he afterward emi- 
grated: to Phrygia:—[2. A Stoic philosopher; 
who, with-Mnesarchus, «stood at the head of 
the Stoic school at Athens ; contemporary with 
the-Academic Antiochus of Ascalon.] — 


and--rum, a Greek city in the 'Troad on the Hel- 


» Dardanium and the mouth ofthe River’Rhodius, 
twelve Roman miles from Ilium, ‘and nine’ (or 


folian colonists, at somé distance from the 
site of the ancient city Dardania (Aapdavin), 
which is mentioned by Homer (JL, ii., 216)-as 
founded by Dardanus before the. building of 
Ilium. The Romans, aftér the -war.with An- 
tiochuS the Great, made Dardanus and Ilium 


fee cities, as an-act of filial piety. The ‘peace. 


between Sulla and Mithradates was made. here, 
B.C, 84. From. Dardanus arose the name of 
the Castles. of the Dardanelles, after which. the 
Hellespont is now called. Hy a : 
Dares (Adprc). 12 A priest of Vulcan (He- 
phestus) at“Troy, mentioned in the Iliad (v., 9), 
-to whom was ascribed in antiquity an Iliad, 
which ‘was believed to be more ancient than 
the Homeric. poems. .-This ,work, which was 
undoubtedly the composition of a sophist, is 


in forty-four chapters, on the’ destruction * of 
Troy, bearing’ the title Daretis Phrygu de Ex- 
‘translation of the work of Dares by Cornelius 
Nepos. 
‘much later origin ; it is the production of a pér- 


is supposed by some.to -have been written even 
as late as the twelfth century. It is usually 
printed with Dictys Cretensis :. the best edition 
is by Dederich, Bonn, 1837, 8vo.—[2. A Trojan, 
companion of Avneas, distinguished for his: skill 
in boxing ; vanquished and driven from the field 
by the aged Entellus:] Ke 

~. Darius. (Aapeioc).. I. King of Persia, B.C. 
521+485, was the son of Hystaspes, satrap of 
the province of.Persis, and of the royal. family 
of the Achemenide. He was one of the seven 
‘Persian chiefs who destroyed the usurper SMeErR- 
‘pis... The seven chiefs agreed that the one of 
them whose horse neighed first at an appointed 
‘time and place, should become king; and as 
the horse\of-Darius neighed first, he was de- 
clared king. He married Atossa and Artystone, 
the two daughters of Cyrus, and Parmys, the 
daughter of Cyrus’s son Smerdis, and Phedime, 
the daughter of Otanes, one ofithe seven chiefs: 
He then began to set in order the affairs of his 
vast efnpire, which he divided into twenty sa- 
trapiés, assigning to-each its amount of tribute, 


cept those which it. had formerly been used to 
pay. It was in the reign of Darius that:the con- 
solidation of the empire was effected, for Cyrus 
and Cambyses had been engaged in continual 
wars. A few years after his accession the 
Babylonians revolted, but after a siege of twenty 
months, Babylon was taken by a stratagem of 
Zopyrus, about 516. The reduction of Babylon 


ditions, Dardanus was the son of Corythus, an | 


was followed by the invasion of ee (about 
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- Darpinus (7 Adpdavoc: Aapdavedc), also -um | 


lespont, near the Promontorium Dardanis or’ 


seventy stadia) from’ Abydus, © Itwas built by 


lost ; but there is extant a Latin work in ‘prose- 


cidio Troje, Historia; and purporting to be a ° 
But the Latin work'is evidently ,of 


son of little education and of bad taste; and it 


Persis proper was exempted from all taxes, ex-._ 


DASCON: ; 
508). Darius eressed the Danube, and march- 
-ed far into the interior ‘of modern Russia ; ‘but, 
after losing a.large (number of men by famine, 
and being unable to. meet with the enemy, he 
was obliged to retreat. On his return to Asia, 
he, sent part of his foreés, under Megabazus,\to 
subdue Thrace, and Macedonia, which thus be-; 
- ame subject to the Persian empire. ' The most) 
important’ event in the reign of Darius was the 
commencement of the great war between the 
Persians and the Greeks. The history of this 
war belongs to the biographies of other (men. 
In 501 the Jonian,Greeks revolted ; they were. 
assisted by the Athenians, who burhed Sardis, 
and thus provoked the hostility of Darius.’ 
Vid. Artstacoras, Histrays:. In 492, Mar- 
,donius. was sent,with a large army to invade 
Greece, but he lost a great part of his fleet 
ff Mount ‘Athos, and the Thracians ‘destroyed 
avast number of his land forces.» Vid. Mar-: 
DONIUS> was, in*consequence, recalled, and 
Datis and Artaphernes appointed to the com- 
mand of the invading army. They took Eretria: 
in Eubcea, and landed in Atti¢a, but were de-. 
feated at Marathon by the Athenians Unter the 
command of Miltiades. Ved. Minttapus.  Da- 
rius now resolved to call out the whole force of . 
his:empite forthe purpose ofsubduing Greece ; 
but, after three years of preparation, his .atten- 
tion was called off by: the, rebellion of Egypt. 
He died in 485, leaving the execution of his 
‘plans to his-son Xerxes.—II. King of Persia, 
424-405, named Ocnus (’Qyo¢) ‘before his ac- 
- cession, and then surnamed Noraus (Ndfoe), Gr. 


_ the Bastard, from his.being one of the bastard: | . 


“sons of Artaxerxes I. _ Darius’ obtained the 
crown by putting to death his brother Soapra- 
nus, Who had murdered Xerxes II. .He mar 


ried Parysatis, daughter of Xerxes.I., by whom 1 


he had two sons, Artaxerxes.II., who succeeded 
him, and-Cyrus the younger. ‘ Darius-was gov- 
erned by eunuchs, and the weakness of his gov- 
ernment was shown by repeated insurrections 
of his satraps. In 414,the Persians were ex- 
pelled from Egypt by Amyrteus, who. reigned 
there six years, and at whose death (408) Da- | 
rius was obliged to recognize his son’ Pausiris 
as his successor:—IIJ. Last king of Persia, 336— 
331. named Copomannus. before his accession,, 
was the son of Arsames*and Sisygambis, and a 
descendant‘of Darius II. He was raised to the 


throne .by Bagoas, after the murder of Arszs.-|' 


The history of his, conquest by Alexander the 
~ Great, and of his death, is given in the life of 
, ALEXANDER. , mae > ee 

.[Dascon (Adoxwv), a Syracusan, founder of 

Camarina.] , Er, 

« Dascon (Adoxoy ::Aackéyvioc), a fortress near 

Syracuse, situated on a bay of the same name. 

[Dasc¥LEs (AGoxbAnc), father of Gyges.] - 

Dascyxium (AaoxtdAvoy or -eiov :, Aaokvarir 

. now Diaskili), a town of Bithynia, on the Pro- 

pontis, near a lake called Dascylitis. 

Dasa (Aaoéa, also. Aacéar: Aadedrnc), a 
small town in Arcadia, near Megalopolis. 

Dassarwrit or Dassarita, Dassarsrm (Aao- 
oapytior, Aaccapirat), a people in Greek Illyria, 
on the borders of Macedoma: their chief town 
was Lyounipus (Avxvdoc), on a hill, on the 
northern side of the Lake Lycuniris, which was 
so called after the town. Nf 
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DACELEA.! §)  , 


Darimes-(Agrduyc), a distinguished Persian 
general, a Carian by birth, son of Camissares 
by aScythian mother. He succeeded his father 
| as satrap of Cilicia, under Artaxerxes Il. «Mne- 
mon), but, in consequence of the machinations 
of his enemies at the Persian court, he threw 
l off his allegiance to the king, and made com- 
mon ‘Cause with the other satraps who had re- 
volted from.Persia, He defeated the genefals 
who -were sent-against him, but was assasgi- 
nated by Mithradates, son of Ariobdrzanes, 
about .B.C. 362. - Cornelius Nepos, who has 
written his life, calls him the bravest and most 
able of all barbarian. generals, except Hamilecar 
and Hannibal. ~ ©» “6 aw 

Diris (AGric), a Mede, commanded, along 
with Attaphernes, the Persian-army of Darius, 
| which’ was defeated at Marathon, B.C: 490. 

Darom or Darus (Adtov, Adrog: Batgvéc: 
now, Eski- Cavallo), -a Thracian “town on ‘the 
Strymonicé Gulf, subject to Macedonia, with 
. gold*mines in Mount Pangens in the neighbor- 
good things.” sen tte . 
Davris oy Davria (Aaviic, -td0¢, Aavria: Aav- 
| Acébc; AabaAroc: now Daulia), an ancient town in 
Phocis, on the réad from Cheronéa and Or- 
chomenus to Delphi, situated on a lofty hill: 
‘celebrated in mythology as the residence of the 
Thracian King Tsrevs, ‘and as the scene of the 
tragic;story of Puinomuna and Procng.. Hence 
Dauutas (Aavdidc)is the surname both of Procne 
and Philomela. F ; : 
Daunisa. Vid. Apuzia.” ' ib 
Daunus (Aatvoc). 1: Son of Lycaon, and 
brother, of lapyx.and Peucetius. ‘The three 
brothers crossedrover from fllyria, and settled 
in Apulia, which was divided into. three’ parts, 
and named after them. The poets *sometimes 
gave the name of Daunia to the whole of Apu- 
lia: Horace (Carm.,.i., 22, 14) uses the adjec- 
tive Daunias (sc. terra).—2. Son of Pilumnus 
and Danaé, wife of Venilia, and ancestor of 
Turnus. ; wet ‘1 aS Pues 

[Deckroxis (AexdroArc), in Palestine, east of 
the Jordan, an association composed of the ten 


thopolis,.Gadara,-Hippon, Dion, Pella, Galasa, 
and Canatha, which, not being inhabited by 
Jews, formed, a, confederation for mutual pro- 
tection against the-Asmonean princes.of Judea: ] 
Decksatus (Aexé6adoc), a celebrated king of 
the Dacians during the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan. For. four years (A.D. 86-90) he car- 
ried on war against the Romans with such suc- 
cess, that Domitian was at length glad-to con- 
clude peace. with him by the payment of an an- 
nual, tribute.’ Trajan refused to continue this 
disgraceful payment, and renewed the war. 


L | He defeated. the Dacians, and compelled Dece- 


balus to.sue for peace, which was granted (101- 
103). But in 104 the war broke out again; De- 
cebalus was again defeated, and put an end to 
pe and Dacia became a Roman provinee, 

DiicBiBa or -fa (AcxéAeva: Aexedetc: now 
Biala-Castro), a-demus of Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Hippothodntis, lay northwest of Athens, 
on the borders of Beotia, near the sources of 
the Cephisus, In the nineteenth. year of the 
| Peloponnesian War (B.C, 413), the Peloponne- 


hood, whence came the proverb.a “Datum of 


cities, Philadelphia, Damascus,’ Raphdna, Scy- © 


A 


DECENTIUS MAGNUS. 


sians under Agis seized and fortified Decelea, ] 


aad ‘thereby annoyed the Athenians in mnany. 
ways during the remainder ofthe’ war. ~ 

Decentivs Maenus,. brother or cousia of Mag- 
,hentius, by whom he was created. Cesar, A.D. 
‘351. - After the death of Macnenrivs, he pus an 
énd to his own life, 353. 

Ducnria (now Desizé), a city’ ‘of the Aidui, in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island in the Liger 
(aow Loire). *. 

DEciETES, 2 Ligurian people omthe coast and 
about the scurces of the] Drveéntia (now Dur ance). 
‘Their chief ety, Deciatum- ye aly wee vada 
tween Nicea and-Antipolis. 

Deciptys Saxa. Vid. Saxa. >- 

—-D&civs) Mus, \P., plebeians. 1. Consul BC. 
340 with: T. Mantius Torquatus in the ‘great |- 
Latin wat. Each of the consuls had a vision 
im the night before fighting with thexLatins, an- 

ouncing that the, general of one side” and the 
army of the other were devoted to death, The 
eonsuls thereupon agreéd' that the one ‘whose 
wing first began‘to waver should devote him- 
self and the army of the enemy to destruction. 
Decius commanded the left wing, which began 
to- give way,- whereupon he devoted himself and 
the army of the enemy to destruction, aecord- 
ing to the formula prescribed ‘by the ‘pontifex 
maximus, then rushed into the thickest of the 
enemy, and was slain, leaving the victory to the 
_Romans.—2%. Son of ‘the preceding, ‘four times- 
cotisul, 312, 308, 297, and -295. . In’ his fourth 
* eonsulship he commanded the left wing at the 
battle of Sentinum, where he -was opposed. to 


the Gauls, and when his troops began to give | 


way, he imitated the example of his father, de- 
‘voted himself and the enemy to destruction, and’ 
fell as a sacrifice for his nation.—3. 


2, consul 279, in the war against Pyrr us. Ac 


cording te’some, he sacrificed himself in battle | 


like his father and grandfather, but- this is not 
true, for he survived the war with Pyrrhus. 
: Dicivs, @ Roman emperor, A.D. 249-251, 
whose full name was C. Mrssrus Quintus Tra- 
Janus Decius, was born at, Bubalia, in Pannonia. 
He was sent by the Emperor Philippus in 249. 
to cout ‘subordination in the army of Meesia, | 
but the ‘troops compelled him to aecept the pur- 
ste. under threats of death. ‘Decius still assured 
Philippus of his fidelity ; but the latter not trust-) 
img these professicns, hastened te meet his rival 
in the field, was defeated near Verona, and, slain. 
The shert reign of Decius was chiefly occupied 
ia, warring against the Goths.. .He fell in battle 
- against the Goths. together with his'son in 25}. 
In his reign, the Christians, were persecuted 
‘With great severity.., 
DiciwiresrAcn:. Vid. Acrt Decumargs.. 
Daiiniea {Agidvecpa), daughter of Althea by. 
either Gineus, er Bacchus (Dionysus), or Dex- 
rmenus; and sister of Meleager. , Achelous and 
Hereules both loved Deianira, and fought for 
the possession of her. Hercules was victorious, 
and ske became his wife.’ She was‘the unwill- | 
ing cause of her ,husband’s death by presenting 
+ hire with the poisoned robe, which the centaur 
Nessus gavé her. In despair, she put an end te 
her own life. For details, vid. Hercurns. 
{Deiooon (Anixébav), a Trojan hero, friend of |, 
Zineas, slain by Agamemnon. ] - 
Diipimia (Aqiddeca). 1. Dhoghter of Lyco- 
» 


“ 


“| eatne by’ hina 


on of Now| 


DEIPHOBUS. , 


~medes i in the island of Scyrus When Achilles 
was @oncealed there im maiden’s attire, she be- 
the mother of Pytrhus or Neop- 
tolemus.—2.) Wife of Pirithous, commonly call- 
ed ‘Hippopamra. —[3. Daughter of Bellerophon, 
-wife of Ewander, = mother of Sarpedon ; she- 
is\called by Homer (J1., vis, 197) Laodamia. => 
4. Sister of Pymrlins, married Demetrius Polis , 
arcetes. 

Disidcks (AiidKene), first king of ‘Media, after 
the Medes had’ thrown off the:supremacy of the 
Assyrians, was. the son of. Phraortes, and reign- 
ed B.C. 709-656. He built.the city of Ecbat- 


- (ana, which he made. the royal residence. / His 


administration of justice was. severe, and he 
kept a body of-spies and informers ‘throughout 
-the whole ‘country. He ed succeeded by his 
Son PHRAoRTES. 

{Deiocnus (Antoyoc), a Greek,. stain before 
“Troy by‘Paris.] ~~ 

Dion (Ayiev),, son of Bolus and Enarete, 
king-in Phocis,‘husband of Diomede, and ‘father 
of Asteropia, A®netus, Actor, Phylacus, and 
‘Cephalus. 

Drione (Aniéony: mother of Miletus, who is 
hence called Drionrpns:" (Ov.; Met., ix.) 442!) 

[Drtoneus (Aniovede): UL Fathér of Dia, the 
wife of. Ixion, by whom he was. thrown into a, 
pit filled with fire, and there perished. 2. A 


son of Eurytus of dichalia, whom Theseus mar- 


ried to Perigune, the daughter of Sinis:]’ 
rDeivpaa, « a beautiful nymph, whom Juno » 
‘promised to AJolus if he. would aid her i in: de-. 
stroying the fleet of Adneas. ] 3 
[Detorrres (Anioréirgc), a sonof Priam, ne 
by Ulysses (Z., xi. p S90) Apollodorus calls: him 
Anionryc.} 
Deriorirzus. (Agiérapoc). ef. Tetrarch of Gala- 
tia, adhered’ firmly to the Romans in their wars 
in Asia against Mithradates, and, was rewarded 
by the senate with the title of king, and. the ad- 
ditien of Armenia Minor-to’ his dominions. ‘In 
the civil war he sided with» Pompey, and was _, 


s- 


| present at the battle of Pharsalia, B.O. 48.~. In 


“47 he, applied to Domitius Calvinus, Czsar’s le- 
gate, in Asia, for, aid against Pharnaces, who 
had taken possession of Armenia Minor. | When 
Cesar, in the same year, came into Asia from 
Egypt, Deiotarus received him’ with submission, , 
and endeavored to excuse the aid he had given 
to*Pompey. ‘Cesar deprived him of part of his | 
dominions, but allowed him to retain’ his regal 
title. \'T wo’ years-afterward (45) his grandson 
Castor accused-him of having formed a-design 
against Cesar’s life, when he’ received Cesar - 
in Galatia. He was defended by Cicero before 
Cesar, in the housé of the latter at Rome, in 
the speech (pro Rege Deiotaro) still.extant. “The 
result of the trial isnot known. After Cesar’s 
death he obtained from Antony the restitution 
of his dominions by paying Fulvia.a large sum - 
of money: . In‘42 he joined the party of, ‘Brutus 
and Cassius, and died shortly afterward ata 
great age.—2. Son and successor of the above. 
In:the war between Antony and Octavianys he 
took part with the former, but went over from 
him to the enemy in the battle of Actium, 31. 

Darendse (A7yidd6y), the Sibylat Cume, daugh- 
ter of Glaucus. Vid. Sipyus. 


) « DRipudeus (Antdoboc). 1. A son of Priam and 


Hecuba, and, next to Hector, the bravest among 
245 
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DEIPHONTES. 


-the Trojans. -Healways supported Paris.in his 
-refusalto deliver up Helen to the Trojans ; and 
he marridd her after the death of Paris, Ae-4 
cordingly, on the fall of Troy, the vengeance of. 
io Greeks was chiefly direeted-against him. 

lis ‘house was one of the first corhmitted to 
the flames, and he was slain and fearfully man- 
gled by Menelaus, [the marks of which mutila- 


* tion his shade still bore in the lower world when 


encountered by’.Aineas; who, before leaving’ | 


Troy, liad erected a’cenotaph to his memory 


_ on Cape Rhéeteum.—2.. Son of Hippolytus. in 


~ 


, defeated heré by the Beotians. 


Amycle, who purified. Hercules 
of Iphitus.] wy t 
Ditrnontes (Aniddyrnc),-son 


of the murder 4 


e oy 


of Antimachus, 


,and husband of Hyrnetho, the daughter‘of Tem- 


enus the Heraclid, became ‘king of -Argos-after 
Temenus had, been murdered by his own sons. 


_Pausanias (ii., 19) gives a ‘different account. 


[Deipyie (AnitdAn), daughter of Adrastus,, 
king of: Argos, wife of'Tydeus, and mother of 
Diomedes. } ist , Rats 
_ [Deieyius (Animvioc), a Gre 
Diomedes im the Trojan war.] . 5 
. [Drie¥rus (Anivpoc), a Greek warrior,-slain 
by Helenus before Troy.] - 4 sent, 
Daiivum (AjAvov: now Dhilessi), a town on 
the coast of Beeotia, in the territory of Fanagra, 
near the Attic frontier, named after a temple of 
Apollo, similar to that at Delos. - The Atheni- 
ans used it as.a fortress in the early part of the 
Peloponnesian War, and in B.C. 424 they. were 


ek, companion‘ of 


Déxivs and Déuia (AqALoc, Aniia), surnames 
of Apollo -and.Diana (Artemis) respectively, 
fromthe island of Denos. « ~» ., ' 

' Deutivs, Q., a Roman eques, who frequently 
changed sides in the civil wars. In B.C. 44 he 


joined Dolabella in Asia, afterward went‘over 


to Cassius, and then united himself to M. An- 
tony. He desertedto Octavianus shortly before 
the battle/of Actium, 31. He appears to have 
become a personal friend of Octavianus and 
Mecenas, and is therefore addressed by Horace 
in oneof.his Odes (ii., 3). He wrote.a history 
of Antony’s war against the Parthians, in which 
he had himself foughty;° 7 | ~~ A. 
De.marivs. or Davwirivs., 1. Son of Con: 
stantius Chlorus and his secondavife Theodora. 
From his half-brother, ‘Constantine. the Great, 
he received the title of censor: he died: before 
A.D. 335.—2. Son of the preceding, was.créated 
Cesar by Constantine the Great, 335; and, upon 
the division of the empire, received Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Achaia as his portion. He was 
put to death in 337 on the death of Constantine. 
Dgxos or Ditus (7 Ajioc: AjAvog: now. Delo, 
Deli, Dili, or Sdillc), the smallest of the islands 


.called Cyclades, in the Algean Sea, lay in the 


strait, between Rhenea’ and Myconus.’- It was 
also called, in earlier times, Asteria, Ortygia, 
and Chlamydia. According to a legend, found- 


_ed, perhaps, on some.tradition of its late volcanic 


origin, it was called out of the deep by the tri- 
dent of Neptune (Poseidon), but was afloating 
island until Jupiter (Zeus) fastened, it by ada- 
mantine chains to the bottom of the sea, that 
it might be'a secure resting-place to Latona 
(Leto) for the birth of Apollo and Diana (Arte- 
mis). Apollo afterward obtained possession of 
Delos by giving Calauria to. Neptune (Posci- 
; 246.’ 
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-| Latona (Leto), and the great 


| founded by Theseus. 


, est importance was attached t 


DELPHI. 


don) in exchange for it ; and. it became the, most 


‘| holy seat of the worship of Apollo. Such is the, 


mythical’story :-we learn from history that De- 
Tos was peopled by the Ionians, for whom: it was» 
the chief centre of political .and religious union 
‘in the time of Homer: it was also the seat of 
an Amphictyony, comprising the surrounding 
islands. In the‘ time of Pisistratus, Delos bé- 
came, subject tothe Athenians. it was made 
thé cammon treasury ‘of the Greek. confederacy- 
for carrying on the: war. with ‘Persia; but. the 
transference of the treasury-to Athens,.and the 
‘altered character of the league, reduced ‘the isl- 
and to a condition of absolute political depend- 
.ence upon. Athens. It’ Still possessed, how- 
ever, ‘a very extensive, commerce, 7which was: 
increased by the downfall of Corinth, when De- 
los became, the chief emporium for the trade in 
slaves ; and it was one of the principal seats of 
art in Greece, especially for works in’ bronze, 
of which metal one of the moSt esteemed mix- 
tures wascalled the Delian. . An eSpecial sanc- 
tity was attached to Delos from.its connection 
with the worship. of Apollo; and the«peculiar 
character assigned to the island by the. tradi- 


| tions of its origin was confirmed by the remark- 


able fact\that, though of voleanic origin, and’ in 
the midst of islands very subject to earthquakes, 
Delos enjoyed art almost entire exemption from © 
such visitation’, so that its being shaken by an 
earthquake was esteemed ‘a marked prodigy; 
The city of Delos stood on the west side of the 
island, at the foot of Mount Cynthus (whence 
the god’s surname of Cynthius), nean a little 
river called Inopus, It comaures a temple of 
emple of Apollo, 
The latter ‘was built near’the harbor, and pos- 
sessed an oracle. Though enriched With offer- 
ings from all Greece, and defended by no. forti- 
fications, it ‘was. so protected from plunder by 
the sanctity of the place, that: even: the Per- 
sians, when sailing: against Greece, not’ only 
passed it by uninjured, but. sént rich presents 
to the god. . With this temple. ‘were’connected 
games, called Delia, which , were celebrated 
every four years, and were said to have been 
y A like origin is ascribed 
to the sacred embassy (Sewpta) which the Athe- . 
nians sent to Delos every year. Vid. Dice. 
of Ant., art.-Turort. The temple and oracle 
were visited by pilgrims from every quarter, 
even from the regions of Scythia. The great. - 
. © the preser- 
vation of the sanctity ofthe island. it was 
twice purified by the Athenians ; onée under Pi. * 
sistratus, when all tombs within sight of the 
temple were taken away; and again. im B.C. 
426, when all human and animal remains were 
Yemoved entirely from the island; which was 
henceforth forbidden to be polluted by births or 
deaths; or by the presence of dogs: alf persons. . 
about to die or to bring. forth children were to 
be-removed to the adjacent’ island of Rhenea. 
Delos continued in a flourishing condition, and 
under. the rule of the Athenians, who-were con- 
firmed in. the~possession of it by the Romans, 
until the Mithradatie War, whén Menophanes, 
one of the generals’ of Mithradates, inflicted -°. 
upon it a devastation from'which it never again 
recovered. Say may : 
Deru (ol AcAgol: AsAgdc: Delphicus :. now 


- 


DELPHI.: 


Kastri), a smalhtown in Phocis, but one of the 
most celebrated ‘in Greece, on account of its 
oracle of Apollo. It was sixteen stadia in cir- 
cumference; was’ 
on the southern slope of Mount Parnassus, and 
its site resembled the cavea of a great theatre. 
Tt. was shut in on the north by a barrier of rocky 
mountains, which were cleft in. the centre into 
two great cliffs with peaked summits; between 
-which issued the waters of the Castalian spring. 
It was originally called’ Pyruo (Iv@),sby which 
name itis alone mentioned’ in Homer; .The 
origin of the name of Delphi is uncertain. The 
ancients derived it from an eponymous hero, 
Delphus, a descendant of Deucalion; but it has 
been canjectured that Delphi is connected with 
adelphos, ‘brother,’ and that it was indebtéd 
fér its name to the. twin peaks mentioned above. 
Delphi was colonized at an early period by Doric 
settlers from the neighboring town of ‘Lycoréa, 
on the heights°of Parnassus: ‘The.government 
was an oligarchy, and was in the handsof a ‘few 
distinguished families .of Doric ‘origin. | From 
them were taken the chief magistrates, the 
priests,and a senate consisting of a very few 
members.. ‘Delphi was regarded as the central 
point of the whole earth, and was hence called 
the ‘navel of the-earth.”. It was said that two 
“eagles sent forth by Jupiter, one from the east 
and the other from the west, met at Delphi at’ 
the same time; . Delphi was the principal seat 
of the worship of Apollo. Besides the great’ 
temple of Apollo, it.contained numerous sane- 
tuaries, statues, and other works of.art. The 
Pythian games were, also celebrated here, and 
it was one of the two places*of-meeting of the 
Aimphictyonic council. “The temple of Apollo 
was-situated at the northwestern extremity of 
the town. ‘The first-stoné temple was built by 
‘Trophonius and Agamedes ; :and when this was’ 
burned down B.C, 548, it was rebuilt by the Am- 
phictyons with still greater splendor: »The ex- 
pense was defrayed. by voluntary subscriptions, 
to which even Amasis, king of Egypt, contribu-. 
ted. . The architect was Spintharus of Corinth ; 


situated.on a steep declivity . 


DEMARATUS. 


on which:the priestess, called Pythia, took her 
seat whenever the oracle was to be consulted. 
The words which she uttered after inhaling the 
vapor; were believed to. contain’ the revelations. 
‘of Apollo. _ They. were Carefully written down 
‘by the’ priests, and afterward communicated in 
.hexameter verse tothe persons who had come 
to consult the oracles. If the Pythia spoke in 
prose; her words were immediately turned into 
verse by a poet employed for the purpose. Thé 


ing thrown into convulsions some goats which 
had strayed to the mouth of the cave. For de- 
tails respecting the oracle and its mfluence in 
Greece, vid. Dict. of Ant., art. ORAcuULUM. .. , 


phi-(Ovid., Met., ii.,.543).] °: 

- De.putnes. » Vid. Detpuinius. ‘ ' 
Devrutnicm (AcAdinyor). 1. Atemple of Apol- 

lo Delphinius at Athens, said to have been built 

by Afgeus,.im which the Ephete sat for trying 

cases of intentional, but justifiable homicide 


'2..Fhe harbor. of Oropus in Attica, on the-bor-\ 
ders of Beeotia, called 6 iepd¢ Ayujv.—3. A town’ © 


on the eastern coast of the island Chios. j 
Deveninius. (AcAgivioc), a surname of Apollo, 
derived either from his slaying the dragon Del- 
phines (usually, called» Python), or because in 
the form of adolphin (deAgic), or riding on a dol- 
phin, he showed: the Cretan colonists~ the way 
eto-Delphi. | 2 et 
’ Drseuus (Acide). 1: Son’ of Neptune’ (Po- 
seidon) and Melantho, to whom the foundation 
of Delphi was ascribed.—2, Son of Apollo and 
Celeeno, who is also said to have founded Delphi. 
Dura. Wid. Asayerus. os 4s 
_ Demipes (Ajuddyc,a contraetion of Ajueddne), 
an Athenian orator, was of very low origin, but 
rosé-by-his talents toa prominent position at 
‘Athens. He belonged tothe Macedonian party, 


B.C..338, but was dismissed by Philip with dis- 
tinguishedmarks ofhonor. ‘After Philip’s death 


the Alemeonidz contracted to build it,and lib- | but notwithstanding frequently received bribes 


erally substituted, Parian marble for the front 
of the building, instead of the-common stone 
which they had agreed to employ. The temple 
contained ‘immense treasures’; for not only 
were rich offerings presented to,it by kings and 
private persons, who had received,favorable re- 
. plies’ from the oracle, but, many. of the Greek 
states had in the temple separate thesauri, in 


which. they: deposited, for the.sake of security, | 


many of their valuable treasures. The wealth 
of the temple attracted Xerxes, who sent part 
ofhis atmy into: Phocis to obtain possession of 
its treasures, but the Persians were driven ‘back 
by the god himself, according to the account of 
the Delphians: The Phocians plundered ‘the 
temple to support them in the war against 
Thebes andthe other Greek’ states (357-346) ; 
and is was robbed at a later time by, Brennus 
‘and by Sulla:. In the centre of the temple there 
was asmall opening (yaoua) in the ground, from 
which, from time to time, an intoxicating vapor 
arose, which wasbelieved to come from the weil 
of Cassotis. No traees of this chasm or of the 
meéphitic exhalations are Row any where ob- 
servable. Over this ‘chasm there stood a tripod, 


from the opposite party, -He was put to death 
by Antipater in 318, because the latter had dis- 
éovered a letter of Demades, urging the enemies 
of Antipater to attack him. Demades was a 
man without principle; and lived in a most prof: 
ligate and.dissolute manner. But he was.a 
brilliant orator. He always spoke ,extempore, 


perfect match for Demosthenes himself. There 
is extant a large fragment of an oration bearing 
the name ‘of a Heinadés (rept ‘OwdexaeTiac), 10 
which he defends his conduct during the period 
of Alexander’s reign. It is printed in the col- 
lections of the Attic.orators, but its genuineness 
is doubtful. Cicero. and Quintilian both state 
that Demades left no orations behind him. 
[Demarata, daughter of Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuse, married to Andranodorus, the ‘guardian of 
Hieronymus, on whose: assassination she en- 


| deavored to persuade her husband ‘to seize on 


the sovereign power: she was afterward put 


to death.] ; 
Dimaratus (Ajudparos, Dor. Aaydparoc). 1. 


He was at variance with his unscrupu- 


/ 491. 
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-oracle is said to have been discovered by its hav- © ; 


[DeLruicus, appellation of Apollo, from Del-_ 


‘and was.a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He: 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Cheronéa, , 


he was the subservient.supporter of Alexander, ; 


and with such irresistible force that he was a. 


King of Sparta, reigned from about B.C. 510 to. 


_DEMETA.«  DEMETER, ~~ 
ous colleague Cleomenes,-who at length accus- | lowed to continue with her mother the remain- 


ed him before the Ephors of being an illegiti. | der of the year. The earth ‘now btought forth 
mate son of Ariston, and obtained*his deposition > fruit agai _ Before pen (Ceres) left Eleu- 
by bribing the Delphic oracle, B.C. 491. Dema- | Sis, she ins ructed Triptole: ts, Diocles, Eumvol- 
ratus thereupon repaired to the Persian Court, pus, and Celeus in the mode o her, worship and 
where he was kindly received by Darius. fe in the mysteries. This is the ancient legend 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, | as' preserved in the Homeric hymn, but it is 
and recommended the king not to rely too con- | variously modified in later traditions. In. the 
- fidently upon his countless hosts. - His family | Latin poets the scene of the rape is near Enna 
continued long in Asia.—2. A merchant:noble | in Sicily ; and Aséalaphus, who had alone seen 
of Corinth, and one of the Bacchiade. When Persephone, (Proserpina) eat any thing in the 
the power of his clan had been overthrown by lower world, revealed the, fact, and. was, in 
Cypselus, about B.C. 657, he fled from Corinth, | consequence, turned into. an owl by Demeter 
and settled at ‘Tarquinii in Etraria; where he (Cerés). Vid. AscaLapuus., In the Iliad and 
married ah Etruscan wife, by whom ‘he’ had two | Odyssey ‘there is no mention .of this: legend, 
sons, Aruns and Lucumo, afterward L. Tarquin- | and there appears no connection between Deme-c | 
ius:Priseus, ““-" +. Maee ics - |.ter’(Ceres)-and Fersephone (Proserpina). Fhe 
Demir, a people of Britain, in the southwest meaning of the legénd is obvious. - Persephone 
' of Wales: theit chief towns’ were Maridtnum (Proserpina), who is carrjed* off tothe lower ° 
(now Carmarthen) and Luentinum. 4 world sis the seed-corn, which rémains conceal: 
' Dimitir (Anujtnp), the Roman Ceres,dne,| ed’in. the ‘ground part of the year’; Perséphone: 
of the great divinities of the Greeks, was the (Proser ina), who returns to her mother, is the 
_ goddess of the earth, and-her name probably sig- | corn Which rises from the ground and nourishes 
nified Mother-Earth (ya fatnp): She‘was the | men andanimals. Later philosophical writers, 
protectress of agriculture and of.all the fruits |.and perhaps, the mysteries also, referred the ? 
of the earth. . She was.the daughter of Cronts disappearance.and return of Persephone (Pro- 
(Saturn) and Rhea,‘and sister of Zeus (Jupiter), serpina) to.thé. burial of the body of, man and 
by whom she became the-mother of Perseph- | the immortality of his soul, '. The other legends 
one (Proserpina). Zeus ee a without: the | about Demeter (Ceres) are of less importance. 
knowledge of Demeter (Céres), had promised | To escape the pursuit of Poseidon (Neptune), 
pete (Proserpina) to Aidoneus (Pluto) ; | she changed herself into a mare, but the god ef. 
and while the unsuspecting maiden was gathér- | fected. his purpose, and she became the mother 
ing flowers -im the Nysiam plain in Asia, the } of the celebrated horse Arion. Vad. Arion, No. 
earth suddenly opened,-and she was carried off | 2.° According to some traditions; she also bore 
by Aidoneus (Pluto). “Her. mother, who heard } to Poseidon (Neptune) a daughter Despena (a. 
only the echo.of her voice, immediately set out: e., Persephone). She fell in love with Iasion, 
in search,of her daughter. For nine days she | and lay ‘with him in a thrice-ploughed field in’ 
wandered about without obtainin any tidings | Crete: their offspring was Plutus (Wealth). Vid. 
of her, but on the tenth she met Hecate, who |-Iasron. She punished with fearful hunger Ery- 
told*her that ‘she had héard the cries of Per- | sichthon, who had cut. down her sacred grove. . 
sephone (Proserpina), but did not know who had | Vid. Erysicurnon: The:chief seats of the wor- 
carried her off.. Both then hastened to Helios | ship of Demeter (Ceres) and Persephone (Pro- 
(the’Sun), who revealed to them that it was Ai- | 'serpina) were Attica, Arcadia and ‘Sicily. In 
doneus (Pluto) who. had carried off Perseph- | Attica she was worshipped with great, splendor. 
one (Proserpina) with sthe consent of Zeus | The. Athenians pretended that agriculture was’ 
(Jupiter). Thereupon Demeter (Ceres), in her | first practicéd in their country, cand. that Trip. ~ 
anger, avoided Olympus, and dwelt. upon ‘earth | tolemus of Eleusis, the favorité of Demeter (Ce- 
among men, conferring blessings wherever ‘she res), was the first who invented the plough and 
was kindly received, and “severely punishing | sowed corn. -Vid: TriproLemus. Every year 
those who repulsed her. In this manner she | at Athens the festival of the Eleusinia was 'cel- 
came to Celeus ‘at Eleusi§. ° Vid, Criavs. As | ebrated in honor ofthese goddesses. ‘The fes-~ 
the goddess still continued’ angry, and did not | tival of the Thesmophoria was also celebrated 
allow the earth to produce any fruits, Zeus (Ju- | in hér honor as well at Athens as in other patis 
piter) first sent Iris and then.all the gods to per- of. Greece’: it was intended to ‘commemorate - 
suade Demeter (Ceres) to return to Olympus. :| the introduction of the laws and the regulations 
But she was deaf to all their entreaties, and re- , Of civilized life, which were ascribed fo Deme-. ’ 
fused to return to Olympus, and to restore fer- |'ter (Ceres), since agriculttre is the basis, of 
tility to the earth, till she had seen her daughter | civilization. Vid. Dict. of Ant., art8: Evrvststas~ 
again. Zeus (Jupiter) accordingly sent Hermes TuesMorHorta. In'works of art Demeter (Oc- 
(Mercury) into Erebus 'to fetch back Persepho- | ‘res) was Tepresented sometimes in a sitting 
ne (Proserpina). “Aidoneus (Pluto) consented, | attitude, sometimes walking, and sometimes’ 
but gave Persephone (Proserpina) part of a riding fn a chariot drawn by horses ‘or dragons, 
pomegranate to eat. Hermes (Mercury) then | but al ays in full attire. Around hér head she 
took her to Eleusis to her mother, who received -wore a garland of corn-ears or a simple riband 
her with unbounded joy. At Eleusis both’ were | and in her hand she held a sceptre, corn-ears or 
joined by Heeate, who henceforth became the | a Poppy, Sometimes also a toreh and the mystic 
attendant of Persephone (Proserpina). Deme- | basket.. ‘The Romans received from Sicily the 
ter (Ceres) now returned to Olympus with her worship of Demeter (Cerés), to whom they gave 
daughter ; but as the latter had eaten in the | the name of Ceres. The first temple of Ceres 
lower world, she was obliged to spend one third | at Rome was Vowed by the dictator A. Postu- > 
of the 4a With Aidoneus (Pluto), but was al)! miys Albinus,'in B.C. 496, for the purpose. ot 
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"averting a famine with which Rome.was threat- 


. that the ediles’had the special superintendence | 


’ selves, introduced at’ Rome from ‘without; had. 


_ the consul L. Aumilius Paulus over to Illyria 


- early age he gave-proofs of distinguished brav- 


_ the command of Syria, which he had to defend 


: 
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ened during a war with the Latins. .The Ro- 
mans instituted a festival with games in honor 
of her (vid. Dict: ‘Ant., s. v. Cerwatta).- She 
was looked upon by the Romans much in the 
same light as Tellus. Pigs were sacrificed. to 
‘both divinities in the seasons of sowing and in 
harvest time, and also at the’ burial of the dead: 
Her worship acquired considerable political im- 
portance at Rome. The property of traitor's 
against the republic was often made over to her 
temple. /The decrees of the senate were de- 
posited in her temple for the’inspection of-the 
tribunes of the people. If we further consider 


‘of this temple; it, is very probable that Cerés, 
whese worship was, like the ‘plebeians -them- 


some peculiar relation to the plebeian order. + 
Demerrias (Anjenrpidg : Anuntptetc). 1. A’ 
tewn in’ Magnesia in Thessaly, on\the inner-.| 
most recess of the Pagasean Bay, founded by 
Demetrius Poliorceétes; and peopled by the in- 
habitants of Iolcus and the surroundin “towns : 
it soon became one of the most important towns 
in the north of Greece, and is frequently mén- 
tioned in the wars between the Macedonians | 
and Romans.—2. A town, in Assyria, not far 
from -Arbela.—3, ‘An Athenian tribe, added to 
the ten old tribes, B.C. 307, and named in honor 
of Demetrius :Poliorcetes. \ é : 
Demerrivs (Anujtpioc). 1. A Greek of the 
island.of Pharos in the Adriatic, He was a gen- 
eral of ‘Teuta, the Illyrian queen, and treacher- 
ously surrendered Corcyra to the Romans, who 
rewarded him with a great part of the dominions 
of Tetta, B.C. 228. ‘Subsequently he ventured - 


on many acts. of piratical hostility against the | 


Romans, thinking that they. were too much oc- 
eupied with the Gallic war and the impending 
danger of Hannibal's invasion to take notice of 
him. The Romans, however, immediately sent 


(219), who took Pharos itself, and obliged -De- 
‘metrius to fly for refuge to Philip, king of Mac- 
edenia. “At the court of this prince he spent 
,the remainder of his life-—2. Younger ‘son of 
Philip V., king. of Macedonia, was sent as a) 
hostage to Rome after the battle of Cynosceph- 
ale (198):° Five years afterward he-was restor- 
ed'to his father, who subsequently sent him-as 
his ambassador to Rome. » But, having incurred 
the jealousy of his father and his brother, Per-° 
setis, by the favorable reception he had: met 
with from the Romans, he, was secretly put to 
éeath by his father’s order. ~- . ss ho ee 
I. Kings of Macedoma. 1%. Surnamed Poxtor- 
ceres (IloAsopentic), or ‘the Besieger, son of 
Antigonus, king of Asia, and Stratonice. At an 


ery. -He accompanied his father in his cam-. 
‘paigns against Eumenes (B.C. 317,316), and a 
few years afterward was left by his father in 


against Ptolemy. In 312 he was defeated by 
Ptolemy near Gaza, but soon after retrieved his 
disaster'in part by defeating one of the generals 
of Ptolemy.. In 311 a general, peace was con- 
cluded among the’ successors of Alexander, but 
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ful fleet and army to wrest Greece. fram Cas- 
sander, and Ptolemy. He met with great sue= 
cess. “At Athens he was received with enthu-* 


( 


siasm by the people as their liberator? Deme- | 


trius the: Phalerean, who had governed the city 
-for \Cassander, was expeet: and the fort at 
‘Munychia taken. Demetrius took up his abode 
for the winter ‘at Athens, where divine honors 
were paid him under’the title of the Preserv-. 
er’ (6 Zurn). . He was recalled from Athens by. 
his father to take the command of the war in 
Cyprus‘against Ptolemy. ~ Here’ also he was 
Successful, and in’a great naval battle he anni- 
hilated the fleet of Ptélemy (306). >Next year 
(305) he laid siege to Rhodes, because’the Rho- 
| dians had refased to. support him against Ptol- 
emy. If was in consequence of: the gigantic 
‘machines which Demetrius constructed to as- 


sail\the walls of Rhodes that he_recéived the 


surname of Poliorcetes. . But all his exertions 
were unavailing; and after the siege had lasted 


above a year, he at dength concluded*a treaty ° 


with the Rhodians (304). Demetrius then cross- 
ed over to Greece, which had meanwhile’ been 
almost conquered by Cassander. He soon com:. 
pelled Cassander to evacuate all Greece south 
of Thermopylae, and forthe next two years con- 
tinued to progecute the war with’ success.‘ But 
in 302, he was obliged to return to Asia in order 
to support his father Antigonus. ‘In 301 their 
combined forces were totally defeated by those 
of Lysimachus and Seleucus in the’battle of 
Ipsus, and Antigonus himself slain.. Demetrius, 
to whose impetuosity the loss of the’ battle 
would seem to,be in great measure owing, fled 


to Ephesus, and from thence set sail fot Athens 5. ' 


but the Athenians detlined to.receive him into 
their city. The jealousies of his enemies-soon 
ehanged:the face of his affairs ; and Ptolemy 
having entered into a closer union with Lysim: 
achus, Seleucus married. Stratdnice, daughter 
of Demetrius. By this alliance Demetrius ob- 
tained possession of Cilicia, and he had never 
lost Cyprus,.Tyre, and Sidon. In 297 he. de- 
termined to make an effort’to recover his do- 
minions in'Greeee. He appeared with a fleet 
on the. coast of Attica, but was at first unsuc- 
cessful. . The death of Cassander, however, in 
the course of the same‘year, gave a new turn to 
affairs. Demetrius made- himself master of | 
ffgina, Salamis, and finally of Athens, after a 
long blockade (295). . In’ 294 he marched into. 
Peloponnesus against the Spartans, and was on 
the point of taking their city when he was'sud- 
denly called away by the'state of affairs in Mac- 
| edonia.. Here the dissensions between. Antip- 
ater and Alexander, the two sons of Cassander, 
had: led Alexander to-eall in foreign aid to his 
support; and he sent embassies at once to De- 
metrius and to Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was the near- 
est at hand, and-had already defeated Antipatex 
and established Alexander on the throne, when 
Demetrius arrived with his army. He was re- 
ceived with apparent friendliness; but moutuat 
jealousies quickly arose. Demetrius caused the 
young king.to be assassinated at a banquet, and 
was thereupon- acknowledged. as. king by the 
Macedonian army. Demetrius kept possession 
of Macedonia for seven years (294-287). - His 
reign was a series of wars. In 292 he marched 


it. was ‘only of short duration. In 307 Deme- 
trins was dispatched by his father with a power- 


ayainst the Thebans, who had risen against him, 
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and took their city. In 291 Ke took advantage 
of the captivity of Lysimachus ‘among the Gete 


to mvade Thrace+ but he was recalled by the’ 


news of a fresh insutrection in Beotia. He 
repulsed Pyrrhus, who had attempted by inyad- 
ing Thessaly to effect a diversion in-favor of the 
Beotians, and again took Thebes “after a long 
siege (290)- In 289 he carried on war against 
Pyrrhus and the /®tolians, ‘but he. concluded 
peaée with Pyrrhus that he might march into 
Asia with the view of recovering his father’s 


dominions: His adversaries, however, fore- 


stalled him. In 287 Ptolemy sent’ a powerful 


fleet against Greece, while Pyrrhus' (notwith- 
standing, his. recent treaty) on the one side, ‘and 
Lysimachus on the other,” simultaneously” in- 
vaded Macedonia. Demetrius was deserted by 
his ow troops, who »proclaimed Pyrrhus king 
of Macedonia. . He then crossed ovér to Asia, 


and, after Meeting with alternate success and 


misfortune, was at length obliged to surrender 
himself prisonerto Seleucus (286). _. That king 
kept hih in-confinement, but did-not treat him 
With-harshness. Demetrius. died in the third 
year of his imprisonment and the fifty-sixth of 
his age (283). He was one of the most remark- 
able characters of his age: in restless activity 
of mind, fertility of resource, and daring prompt- 


itude in the’ execution of his schemes, he ‘has, - 


perhaps, never been*surpassed. His besetting 
sin was his unbounded licentioushess. Besides 
Lamia and. his other mistfesses,. he was regu- 
larly. married to four -wives, Phila, Eurydice, 
Deidamia,: and Ptolemais, by whom he left four 
sons. ,The éldest of these, Antigorius Gonatas, 
eventually, succeeded him on the throne of Mac. 
edonia.—2. Son of Antigonus Gonatas, succeed- 
ed his father, and reigned .B.C. 239-229. He 
carried on war against the AXtolians,’and was 
opposed to the Achewan Ledgue.:' He was suc- 
ceeded by Antigonus Doson. “iy 

Il. Kings of Syria. 1, Sorter (reigned B.C. 


162-150), was the son of Seleucus IV. Philop-, 


ator, and grandsonef Antiochus the Great. 
While yet a-child, he had been sent to Rome 
by his father as ashostage, and remained ‘there 
during the whole of tlie reign of Antiochus IV, 
Epiphanes. After the death of Antiochus, being 


now twenty-three years old, he dernandedof the~ 


sénate to.be set at liberty; but, as his request 
was refused by the senate, he fled secretly from 
_ Rome, by the advice of the. historian Polybius, 
and went to,Syria. ‘The Syrians declared itr 
his favor; and the young king. Antiochus V. 
Eupator, with his tutor Lysias, was. seized by 
his own guards and, put to death. By valuable 


presents Demetrius obtained from the Romans: 


his recognition as king; but; having alienated 
his own subjects by his luxury and intemper- 
ance, they sided-with an impostor of the name 
of Balas, who took the title’ of Aléxander. B 
hina Demetrius was defeated in battle and slain. 
He left two sons, Demetrius Nicator and Anti- 
ochus Sidetes, both of whom subsequently as- 
cended the throne:.—2. Niaazor (B.C. 146-142, 
and again 128-125), son of Demetrius. Soter. 


He had been -sent by his “father for safety to 


Cnidus when Alexander Balas invaded, Syria, 

and, after the death of his father, he continued 

in exile for some years. . With the assistance 

of Ptolemy Philométor he defeated Balas and 
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father, rendered himself odious t 


from thence marched against the 
| whom he was defeated and taken 


Mithradates (Arsaces VL), who 
‘daughter Rhodogune in marriage. 


thrown’ the usurper ‘Tryphon, en 


him refuge 


somof Antiochus VIII. Grypus, an 


them ; Demetrius Was taken pris 
his death. * 


Txion, a Greek grammarian of th 
gustus, lived ‘partly at Pergamus 


and Hesiod and other works!:—2. 


—3. Praternus, so called from h 


his talents and perseverance h 
highest honors at ‘Athens, and b 
guished both as an ‘orator, a stat 
losopher, and a poet. He was 
gether with the poet Menander, 
of Theophrastus. He began Htis 


nary distinctions, and erected no] 


went to Ptolemy Lagi at Alexandr. 


recovered his kingdom ; but having, like his 


0 his subjects 


by his vices and cruelties, he was driven out 
of Syria by Tryphon, who set up Antiochus, the 
infant son of Alexander Balas, as a ‘pretender 
against him. Demetrius retired to Babylon, and. 


Parthians, by 
prisoner, 138. 


He remained as\a captive in Parthia ten years, 
but was kindly treated by the Parthian king. 
gave him his” 


‘ Meanwhile, 


his brother, Antiochus VII.-Sidetes, having over- . 


gaged in‘ war 


with Parthia, in consequence of which Phraates, 
the successor of Mithradates, brought: forward 
Demetrius, and sent him into Syria to operate 
a diversion against -his brother. . In the same 
year Antiochus*fell in battle,-and Demetrius 
again obtained possession of the Syrian throne, 
128. . Having engaged in an expedition against { 
Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon set up against him the 
pretender Alexander Zebina, by whom he was 
defeated and compelled to-fly. ~ His wife Cleo- 
patra, who could not forgive -him his. marriage 
with Rhodegune in Parthia, refused to afford 
“at Ptolemdis, and he fled to Tyre, ’. 
where he was assassinated, 125.—3. Evcarus, 


d grandson of 


Demetrius II. » During the civil wars that fol- 
lowed 'the death of Antiochus Grypus (96), De- 
metrius and his brother Philip for a time held 
the whole of-Syria. . But war broke out, between 
oner and sent . 
to Parthia, Where he remained in, captivity till 


- II. Literary. » 1. Of Avramyrrivum, surnamed 


@ time of Au- 
and partly at - 


Alexandrea, and wrote commentaries on Homer 
Maéwnus, that: . 
is, of Magnesia, a Greek grammarian,-and a 
contemporary of Cicero-and Atticus. He wrote 
a work on concord (Ilepi dzovoiac), and another 
on poets and other authors who bore the same’ 
name (Ilept: duwvipor rourov Kal ovyypagéov). 


is birth-place, 


the Attic demos of Phalerus, where he was born’ 
about B.O. 345. His parents were poor; but by \ 


€ rosé to the 


about 325, and acquired great. reputation by. his’ 
eloquence. In 317 the government of Athens ~ 


y /nians conferred upon him the most extraordi- 


ess than three 


hundred and sixty statues-to his honor. But 
during the latter period of his administration he 
seems to have become intoxi¢ated with his good 
fortune, and he abandoned himself to dissipa- 
tion. When Demetrius Poliorcetes approached 
Athens in 807, Demetrius Phalereus was obliged 
to take flight, and his enemies induced the Athe- 
hans to pass sentence of death upon him. He 


€a, With wiom, 


fa 


‘ 
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he lived for.many years on the best terms ; and 
it was probably owing to the influence of De- 
metrius that the great Alexandrine library was 
formed. _ His‘successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
was hostile toward Demetrius, because he had 
advised his father to appoint another of his sons 
.as his successor. | He banished Demetrius ‘to 
Upper Egypt,-where he is said to have died, from 
the bite of a snake. Demetrius Phalereus was 
the last among the,Attic orators worthy.of the 


HO 


name; but even his orations bore evident marks” 
of the decline of oratory, and were characterized. 


rather by grace and elegance than by force and 
sublimity. His numerous writings, the greater 
part Of which was probably composed.in Egypt, 
embraced subjects of the most varied kinds $ 
but none of therh has come down to us, for the 
‘work.on elocution (mepi épunvetag), extant under 
his name, is.probably the work. of an Alexan- 
drine Sophist of the name of Demetrius. [Best 
edition by Fr. Goeller, Lips.;1837.J—4. Of Scup- 
sis,,a Greek grammarian of the time of Aris- 
tarchus, wrote a learned commentary on the 
Catalogue in the second book-of the Iliad.—5: 
‘Of Sunzum, a Cynic philosopher, lived from the 
reign of Caligula to that of Domitian, and was 
banished. from Rome_in consequence of the 
freedom with which-he rebuked the powerful. 
[Demo (Anjo), a daughter of Celeus and Met- 
ADE 2 il emith ih Fels prvaiismabiin iced 
[Demo (Ajuov). 1. Author of an Atthis, or 
history of Attica, and probably, also, of a work.on 
proverbs: his fragments are collected in Siebe- 
lis, Phanodemi, Demonis, gc., Fragmenta, Lips.; 
1812; and by Miller, Fragm. Hist. Grec., vol. 
i., p. 378-83.—2. Son of Demosthenes’s sister, 
of the demos of Pzania in Attica, distinguished 
himself as'an orator; he belonged, like_his 
uncle, to the anti-Macedonian party.] 
‘Dimdcapes (Anuorqdyc), a celebrated physi- 
cian of Crotona. He practiced medicine: suc- 
cessively at Augina, Athens, and Samos. 
was taken prisoner, along with Polycrates, in 
B.C. 522, and was sent to Susa to the court 0 
Darius, Here he acquired great reputation by 
curing the king’s foot, and the breast of the queen 
~ Atossa. Notwithstanding his honors at the Per- 
sian court, he was always desirous of returning 
to his..native countty, »In order to effect this, 
he pretended to enter into thé views and inter® 
“ests of the Persians, and procured by means of 
Atossa that he ‘should be sent with some nobles 
to.explore the coast of Greece,.and ascertain in 
what parts it. might be. most successfully at- 
tacked: When they arrived at Tarentum, the 
king, Aristophilides, out of kindness to Dem- 
acedes, seized the Persians as spies, which af- 
ferded the physician an opportunity of escap- 
ing to Crotona, Here he settled, and married 
the daughter of the famous wrestler -Milo, 
the Persians having followed him to Crotona, 
and in vain demanded that he should be re- 
stored. fe eds tes Kt 
‘Democuings (Anuoxdpne),.an Athenian, son 
of the sister of Demosthenes, 
bly trained by his-uncle in oratory, and inherit- 
ed his patriotic sentiments, After the restora- 
tion, of the Athenian democracy in B.C. 307 by 
Demetris Policrcetes, Demochares was at the 
head of the patriotic party, and.took an active 
part in public affairs.for the next twenty or thirty 


j 


He, 


He was proba-. 


t 
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a} . 
-yeats. . He left behind him several orations, and 
an exténsive history of his own-times: ‘ 
Dimocres (AnpoxAgje), an Attic orator, and an 
Peppa of Demochares. = Noone ; 
» {Democoom, (Anuoxdur); ason’ of Priam by a 
female slave ; came :frorn. Abydus to assist his 
father against the Greeks, but was*slain by 
{| Ulysses.] — Saito me 
. Dimocrires (Anuoxparne), a Pythagorean phi- - 
losopher, of. whose life’ nothingis known,’ the , 
author of an extant collection of moral maxims, 
called. the golden Sentences (yvauar xpvoai). 
They are printed with Demoenrius, No. 3. 
Dimoorttus (Anuéxpitoc), acélebrated Greek 
philosopher, was born at Abdera, in Thrace, 
about B.C. 460. -His father, Hegesistratus—or, 
jas others called him, Damasippus or Athencc- 
rituS-—was possessed of So large.a property. that» 
he was able to entertain Xerxes on his march 
through Abdera. » Democritus spent the inherit- 
ance which his father left‘him on ‘travels’ into 
distant countries, which he undertook to satis-- 
fy his extraordinary thirst for knowledge. . He 
travelled over a’ great part of Asia, and spent 
some time in Egypf..’ The many anecdotes pre- 
served about Democritus show that he was a 
man of a most sterlingrand honorable charac- 
ter. , His dihgence was-ineredible : he lived ex- 
clusiyely for his studies, and his. disinterested- 
ness, modesty, and. simplicity ‘are attested by _ 
many features which are related of him... Not- 
withstanding the great property he had inherit- 
ed from his father, he died in poverty, but high- 
ly esteemed by his fellow-citizens.~ He died in 
361 at a very advanced age. There is a tradi- 


he might. be less disturbed in his pursuits ; but 
this tradition is one of the inventions of a later 
age, Which was fond of piquant anecdotes. . It 
is more probable that he may have lost his sight 
by too severe application to study... This loss, 
however, did not-disturb the-cheerful disposi- 
tion of his mind, which prompted him to-look, 
in-all circumstances, at the cheerful side of 
things; which later writers took to mean that 
he always. lauvhed at the follies of men. His 
‘knowledge. was most. extensive. It embraced 
not only the natural sciences, mathematics,, 
mechanics, grammar, music, and philosophy, 
but various other useful atts. His works were 
composed in the Ionic dialect, though not with- 
out some admixture of the local peculiarities of 
Abdera. , They are nevertheless much praised 
by Cicero.on account of the liveliness of their 
style, and are in this. respect conipared ‘even 
with the works of Plato. ' The fragments of 
themare collected by Mullach, Democriti Ab- 
derite Operum -Fragmenta, Berlin, 1843. —Leu- 
cippus appears, to have had.most influence upon _ 
the philosophical opinions of Democritus, and’ 
these two philosophers were-the founders of 
the theory of atoms, In order to explain the 


\ creation of all existing things, Democritus main- 


tained that there was in infinite space_an infinite 
number of atoms or elementary particles, homo- 
geneous in quality; but heterogeneous Im form. 
He further.taught. that these atoms combine 
with one another, and that all things arise from 
the infinite variety of the form, order, and posi- 
tion of the atoms in forming combinations. The 
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tion that;he deprived himself-of his sight, that # 


¢ 


cause of these combinations he called chance , 
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(réym), in opposition tothe vooe of Anaxagoras ; 
but he did not use the- word clanée in its vul- 


gar acceptation, but toxsignify the necessary: 


succession of cause and effect. In his ethical 
philosophy. Democritus considered the acquisi- 
tion of peace of mind (ed@uuia) as the end and 
ultimate Object of our actions.’ eh? 
DimOpd5cUs (Anuddokoc). 1. The celebrated 
bard at the court of Alcinoiis, who sang of the 
loves.of Mars (Ares),and Venus (Aphrodite), 
while Ulysses’ sat. at the banquet of Alcinoiis. 
He is also mentioned as the bard who advised 
’ Agamemnon to guard Clytemnestra, and to ex- 
pose Avgisthés in a desert island. 
ers, who looked upon this mythical minstrel’as 
an historical person, related that he composed’ 
a poem-on'the destruction of Troy, and.on the 
marriage of Vulcan (Hephestus) and Venus 
(Aphrodite).—f2: A Trojan warrior, who dame 
with Aneas to Italy; he was slain by Halesus. 
—3. A friend of Socrates, father of Theages, 
mentioned in the 'Theages of Plato.} " “- 
[Demoreo® (Anuorévy).. 1. A-Centaur, slain 
by Theseus .at the nuptials of Pirithous.—2. A 
brave Trojan, son of Antenor; slain by Achilles. ] 


/ 


[Deménivs,_a Greek, slain by ASneas on-the.! 


banks of the. Simois, and whose- Goat. of mail 
/Mneas offered as.the second prize at the games 
celebrated by him in Sicily.] x 
[Demon (Ajiwv). Vid. Demo.] 
Dimonax (Anudvak), of Cyprus, a Cynic phi- 
losopher in the time of Hadrian. We owe our 
knowledge of his character to Lucian;,-who has 
.painted it in the most glowing colors, represent- 
ing him as almost, perfectly wise and Good. 
Demonax appears to have been free from: the 
austerity and moroseness of the sect, though:he 
valued their indifference to externalthings. ‘He 
was nearly one hundred years old at the’time 
of his death. THe Af c ap Ret 
_Demonisst Insttnas (Anuévyool),.a group of is]- 
ands in the Propontis (now Sea of Marmara), 
belonging to Bithynia: of these ‘the most im- 
. portant were Pityodes dnd Chalcitis, also call- 
ed Demonesus.; ‘ey? ; 
. DEMopHitus (AnuddeAov). 
continued his father’s history by adding to it the 
history of the Saéred War.—2. An Athénian 
comic poet of the new-comedy, from whose 
‘Ovayée Plautus took his Asinariai—3. A Pyth- 
agorean philosopher, of whose life nothing is 
known, wroté.a work entitled, Biov Sepdreca, 
‘part of which is-extant, inthe form of a selec- 
tion, entitled yroukd duocéuara. 
by Orelli, in his Opusc; Gree. Vet. Sentent:, Lips., 
1819: ~~ : : y BAR / 
Demornén or Dimdendon (Anuodiy or Anuo- 
dor). :-1. Son/of Celeas and Metanira, whom 
Ceres (Demetér) wished to make. immortal, 
For details, vzd.-Cerevs.—2. Son. of Theséus 
and Phedra, accompanied the Greeks” against 
_Troy, and there/procuted the 
grandmother Athra, who lived with Helen as a 
slave: » On kis return from Troy he gained“the 
love of Phyllis, daughter of ghe Thracian king 
Sithon, and promised to marry her, Before; the 
nuptials were éelebrated)-he went to Attica to 
settle his ‘affairs, and as he tarried longer thaw 
Phyllis had expected, she thought that she was 
forgotten, and put an end to her life; but she 
was metamorphosed into ‘a tree.. Demophon 
2952 
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became king of Athens; He marched out against 
| Diomedes, who, on his, return from Troy, had 
landed _on the coast of Attica, and was ravaging. 
it. He took the Palladium from Diomedes, but 
had the misfortune to kill an Athenian in the 
struggle. For-this murder he was summoned 
. before the court ért' MaAAadig—the first time | 
that a man was tried by that court.—[3. A com. ° 
‘panion of Aneas, slain by Camilla in Ttaly4: - ., 
Dimostuitnes (Anuocbévqc).. 1. Son’ of Alci- 
sthenes,..a celebrated ‘Athenian general, in the 
Peloponnesian War, _In’B.C: 426 he was sent 
with a fleet to. ravage the coast of Peloponne- 
sus: he afterward landed ‘at Naupactus, and 
made a descent into Atolia; he was at first: 
unsuccessful, and was obliged to retreat ; but 
he subsequently gained a brilliant victory over 
the Ambraciots.’ In 425, though not in office, 
he sailed with the Athenian fléet, and was al- 
lowed by the Athenian commanders to remain 
with five ships at Pylos, which he fortified in 
order to assail the Laced&monians in their own 
territories. He defended Pylos against all 'the 
attempts of the Lacedemonians, till he-was re 
lieved by an Athenian fleet of forty ships. The 
Spartans, who in their siege of the place had 
occupied the neighboring yah: of Sphacteria, . 
were now cut off and blockaded, Later in the 
same year he réndered important-assistance to 
‘Cleon, in. making prisoners of the Spartans in) 
the island of Sphacteria, though the whole glory 
of the success was given to Cleon. — In 413 he 
was sent with a large fleet to Sicily, to assist 
Nicias. Fortune was unfavorable to, the Athe- 
nians. Demosthenes now counselled an imme- 
diate departure, but Nicias delayed ‘returning. 
till it was too late: The Athenian flect was de. 
stroyed, and when Demosthenes and Nicias at- 
tempted to retreat by land, they. were obliged 
to surrender to the enemy with. all theit forces. 
Both coramanders ‘were put’ to death by the 
Syracusans.—2. The greatest of Athenian ora- 
tors,-was the son of Demosthenes, and was born 
in the Attic demos of Pzania, about B.C. 385. 
At seven years of age he'lost ‘his father, who 
left him and‘his' younger sister to the care of 
three guardians, Aphobus and Demophon, two 
. relations, and Therippides, anold friend. These 
guardians’ Squandered the greater part of the 
property of Demosthenes,.and neglected-his ed. 
ucation to a great extent. He nevertheless ré- 
ceived instruction from the orator Tseeus ; but it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he was taught 
by Plato and Isocrates,-as some of the ancients 
stated. At the age of eighteen Demosthenes. 
called upon his guardians to render hima an.ac- 
count of their administration’ of his property ; 
but by intrigues they contrived to defer the busi- 
‘ness for two years, ‘At length, in 364, Demos: 
thenes accused Aphobus before the archon, and 
obtained a verdict. in his favor. ‘Aphobus was" 
condemned to-pay a fine of ten talents. Em. 
| beldened by this ssuecess, Demosthenes ven- 
tured to come forwardias a speakér in the pub- 
lic assembly. » His first effort was unsuccessful, ~ 
and he is said to have been received with tidi. 
cule; but he was encouraged to persevere. by 
the actor Satyrus, who gave him instruction i 
action and declamation. ‘In. becoming an osc 
tor, Demosthenes ‘had to struggle against the 
greatest physical: disadvantages. His vome 


“ Stacles which nature had’ placed in his way. 


‘time many accusations. were brought against 
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was weak and his utterance defective he could. 
hot pronounce the p, and constantly stammered, 
whence he- derived the nickname of Bdéraroc. 
It was only owing to the most unwearied. exer- 
tions that he: succeeded in overcoming the ob- | 
Thus it is said that he spoke with pebbles. in} 
his ‘mouth, to-cure himself of stammering ; that. 
he repeated verses of the poets as hé ran up” 
hill, to.strengthen his voice; that. he declaim- 
ed on the sea-shore, to accustom himself to the 
noise and confusion of the popular assembly ; 
that-he)lived fer months in a cave under ground, 
engaged in constantly. writing out the history 
of Thueydides, to form a’ standard ‘for his own 
style.. These ‘tales are not worthy of much 
credit ; but they nevertheless ,attest the com- 
mon tradition of antiquity respecting the great 
efforts made by Demosthenes to attain ‘to ex- 
cellence as. an orator.- It was about 355 that 
Demosthenes began. to obtain reputation as a 
‘Speaker in the public assembly. It was in this, 
year that he delivered the oration against Lep- 
tines, and from :this time we,have a series of 
his speeches on publi¢ affairs. His eloquence 
soon gained him the favor of the people. The 
influence which he acquired he employed for the 
.good of-his country, and not for his-own ag- 
grandizement.: He clearly saw that Philip had 
resolved to subjugate Greece, and he therefore 
devoted all-his powers to resist the aggressions 
of the. Macedonian monarch: For fourteen 
years he continued the struggle against Philip, 
and neither threats nor:bribes could turn him 
from his purpose. It is true he failed; but the 
failure must not be considered his fault. The 
history of his struggle is best given’in the life 
of Philip. Vid. Purtriepus. . It. is sufficient to 
relate here that it was brought to a close by the 
battle‘ of Cheronéa (338), by which, the inde- 
pendence of Greece was crushed. Demosthe- 
nes was presént at the battle,.and fled like 
thousands~of othérs. His enemies reproached 
him with his flight, and upbraided him as the 
cause of the misfortunes of his’ country ; ‘but 
.the Atheniatis judged better of his conduct, re- 
quested him to deliver the funeral oration upon 
those. who had fallen at Cheronea, and. cele- 
brated the funeral-feast in his house, ‘At this 


him. Of these one’ of the most-formidable was 
the accusation of Ctesiphon by A’schines, but 
which was in reality ‘directed against Demos- 
thenes himself. A%schines accused Ctesiphon 
for: proposing that Demosthenes should: be re- 
warded for his services with a golden crown in 
the theatre. Auschines maintained that the 
proposal was not only made in an illegal form, 
but. that; the conduct of Demosthenes-did not 
give him any claim to such a distinction.» The 
trial-was delayed for reasons unknown to us till 
330, when Demosthenes delivered his oration 
on the crown (mepi oreddvov).  Auschines was 
defeated-and withdrew from Athens. -Vid..Ais- 
cuines. ‘ Meantime important events had taken 
place in Greecé.. The death of Philip in-336 
roused the hopes of the patriots, and Demosthe- 
nes, although he had lost his daughter only seven 
days before, was the first to proclaim the joyful 
tidings of the king’s death; and to call upon the 
Greeks to unite their strength against Macedo- 
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nia¢ Bat’Alexander’s energy, and the frightfa: 
vengeance which he took upon Thebes, compel- 
led Athens to submit -and.sue for peace. _ “Alex- 
arider demanded the surrender of Demosthenes 
and the other leaders of the popular-party, and 
“with difficulty allowed them to remain at Athens. 
During the life of Alexander, Athens made no. 
open attempt to throw off the Macedonian-su- 
premacy. In 325: Harpalus fled from. Babylon. 
With the treasuré intrusted to his care by Alex- 
ander, and came to’ Athens, the protection. of 
which he purchased by distributing ~his’ gold 
among the most influential demagogues. The 
reception of such an’open rébel Was viewed as- 
an act of hostility toward Macedonia itself; and 
accordingly Antipater called upon the Athenians 
to deliver up the rebel. and t6 try those who had 
accepted his bribes. . Demosthenes was:one of 
those who were suspected of having received 
money from Harpalus, His. guilt is doubtful ;. 
but he was condemned, and thrown into, prison, 
from which, however, he escaped, apparently 
with the connivance of the Athenian magis- 
trates. -He now resided partly at Treezene and 
partly in Aégina, eee tbody across: the sea 
toward ‘his beloved native land. “ But his exile 
did not last long. -On.the death of Alexander 
(323) the Greek states rose in arms against Ma- 
cedonia. “Demosthenes was recalled from ex= 
ile ; a trifeme was sent to Aigina to fetch him, 
and, his progress ,to the city.was a glorious 
triumph. . But,in the following year (322) the 
confederate Greeks were ‘defeated by Antipa- 
ter at the battle of Cranon, and were obliged 
to sue for peace.. Antipater’demanded the. sur- 
rénder of Demosthenes, who thereupon fled to 
the island of Calauria, and took refuge in the 
temple of Neptune (Poseidon).. Here he-was 
pursued by the. emissaries: of Antipater; -he 
thereupon took poison, which he had for some 
titae carried about his person, and died in the 
temple, 322. ‘There existed sixty-five orations 
of Demosthenes in antiquity ; but-of these only 
sixty-one have come down tous, ineluding the 
letter of Philip, which is strangely enough count- 
ed as an oration. Several of the orations, how- 
ever, are spurious, or at least. of very doubtful 
authenticity. Besides. these, orations,'there are 


f fifty-six Exordia to public orations, and six letters 


which bear the name of Demosthenes, but are 
probably spurious. The orations may be divided 
into the following classes’: (I:), Seventeen Po- 
litical Orations (Aéyov ovubovdevtexot), of which 
the twelve Philippic orations are the most im- 
portant: They bear the following titles :.1. The 
first Philippic, delivered 352. 2-4. .The three 
Olynthiac orations, delivered 349. 5. On the’ 
Peace, 346. “6. The second Philippic, 344. 7. 
On Halonesus, 343, not genuine, probably writ- 
ten by Hegesippus. 8. On. the affairs of the 
Chersonesus, 342. 9. The third Philippic, 342. 
10: The fourth Philippic, not genuine, 341. 11. 
On the letter of Philip, 340, also spurious: 12. 
The letter of Philip:—(II.) Forty-two Judicial 
Orations (Adyot SicaviKol), of which the most im- 
portant are, Against Midias, written 355, but 
mever delivered; Against Leptines, 355 ;, On 
thé dishonest conduct of Aischines during his 
embassy to Philip (epi ric Ilaparpeobeiac), 
342; On the Crown,, 330.—(III.) Two Show 
Speeches (Adyot émOELKTLKOL), a le En- 
{ 
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‘tédtoc and *Epwrkde, both of which are spuri- 
ous.. The orations of Demosthenes are -con- 
' tained in the celléctions of the Attic orators-by 
Reiske; Lips., 1770-1/775.; [Demosthenes sépar- 
ately, with additions by Scheffer, Lond: 1822+ 
3, 9 vols. 8vo}; Bekker, Oxon.,'1823 ; Dobson, 


Lond., 1828; Baiter and Sauppe, Turic., 1845. ’ 


‘{Demostrirus (Anuéarpatoc), an Athenian or- 
ator and popular leader, at whose proposal Al- 
cibiades, Niciasy and Lamachus were placed at 

. the.head-of the Sicilian expedition.} baz, 
[Demucuus (Aypodyoc); son of Philetor, slain 
by: Achilles before Troy. ] aris, Sy 

Densevatme or DenTHELET A (AevOndjrar), a 
Thracian people on the Hemus, between the 
Strymon and Nessus. - fe tes 

Dun virus, M’, Corius, a favorite hero of the 
Roman republic, was: celebrated in later times 
asa noble specimen of ld Roman frugality and 


virtue. “He was of Sabine origin, and the first 


of his family hay any high offices of state. 


(consequently athomo novus). He was consul 
B.C. 290. with 'P. Cornelius Rufinus. The two 
consuls defeated the Samihites, and brought the 
Samnite wars to a close. --In. the same year 
Dentatus also defeated the Sabines, who appear 
to have supported the Samnites,- In 283 he 
fought as pretor against the Senones. 
he was consul a second time, and defeated Pyr- 
rhus near Beneventum and in the Arusinian 
plain so completely that the king was obliged to 


quit Italy. ‘The bodty which he gained was im- 


7 


mense, but he would. keep nothing for himself. 
In 274 he was’ consul a third time, and con- 
quered the Lucanians, Samnites, and Bruttians, 


who still continued-in arms: after the defeat of |' 


Pyrrhus. ~Dentatus now retired to his ‘small 
farm in the country of: the. Sabines, and: culti: 
Nated the land With his own hands. . Once the 
Samnites sent an “embassy to. him with costly 
presents ; they found him* sitting at the hearth 
and@ roasting turnips. He rejected their pres- 
ents, telling them that he preferred ruling over 
those who possessed gold to possessing it him- 
self. He was censor in 272, and in that year 
executed public works of great importance. . He 
commenced the aqueduct which earried the 
water from-the River Anio into the city (Ani- 
ensis Vetus); and by a canal he carried off the 
water of the Lake Velinus into the’ River Nar, 
in consequence of which the inhabitants of 
’ Reate gained a large quantity of excellent land. 
» Deo (A7é), another name for Ceres (Deme- 
ter): hence her daughter Proserpina (Perseph- 
one) is called by the patronymic Didrs and Da- 
OINE. 

Derse (Aégp6y: AspbArne, Aepbaioc), a town in 
Lycaonia,,on the frontiers of Isauria. / Tt is first 
mentioned as the residence of the tyrant Antip- 
ater of Derbe, a friend of-Cicero, whom Amyn- 
tas put to death. © <2 

Derstcca or Dernices (Agpbixxat or Aépbi- 
«ec), a Scythian people in Margiana, dwelling on 
the Oxus, near its entrance into the Caspian Sea. 
They worshipped the earth asia goddess, neither 
sacrificed or ate any female animals, and killed 
and. ate all their old men above seventy yéars 
of age. ’ 

[Dercennvs, an early king of Laurentum, in 
Latium; according to some, thé same with La- 


tinus.] 
254 
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Deroiit1s, Derciro (AepKéricy Aepxerd), also 
called Atargatis, a Syrian goddess.. She offend: 
ed Venus (Apliroilite), who, in consequence, in- 
spired her with love for a youth; to whom she 
bore a daughter Semiramis; but, ashamed of her 
-frailty, she killed the 
in a desert, and ‘threw herself into a lake ‘near 
A8calon. Her. child was fed, by. doves, and’ she 
herself was changed into a fish. The Syrians 
thereupon worshipped her as a’ goddess. The 
upper part of her statue represented a beautiful 
woman, while the lower part- terminated in the 


| tail of a fish.’ She appears to be the same as 
Dagon mentioned in the Old Testament as'a 


deity of the Philistines se eee . 
Dercyiiinas (Aeprvaridac), a‘ Spartan, ‘suc- 
ceeded Thimbron, B.C. 399, in the command of 
the army which was employed in the protection 
of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. . He car- 
ried on the war with success, “‘Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus were at length glad to sue for 
peace. In 396 he was superseded by Agesilaus. 
[Derpas (Aépdac). I. A Macedonian chief- 
tain, who joined with: Philip, brother of Perdic- 
cas II., in rebellion against: him.—2. A‘ prince 
of Elyméa in'Macedonia in the time of Amyn- 
tas II. ; sided with the Spartans in their war 
with Olynthus, through fear. of the growing. 
power of that. city.] heh a Y 
Drrtona (now Tortona), an important town 
.in Liguria, and a Roman ‘colony with the. sur- 
name Julia, on the road from Genua to Placentia. 
Dertosa (now Tortosa), a town of the Tlerca- 
ones, on the Iberus, in Hispania 'Parraconensis, 
anda Roman colony. 
Despana (Aéorovva); the mistress, a surname 
of several divinities, as Venus (Aphrodite), Ce- 
res (Demeter), and more especially Proserpina 


(Persephone), who was worshipped under this 
name in Arcadia, S augay 
Deveition (Acvxariav).- 1. Son of Prome- 


theus and Clymene; king of Phthia, in Thessaly. 
When Jupiter (Zeus), after the treatment he 
had received from. Lycaon, had resolved to’ de- 
stroy the degenérate race of men, Deucalion 
and -his wife Pyrrha were, on: account. of their 
piety, the only mortals saved: ‘ On the advice 
of his father, Deucalion built-a ship, in which 
~he.and his wife floated in Safety during the nine 
days’ flood, which destroyed: all the other in- 
habitants. of Hellas. At last the ship rested on 
Mount Parnassus in’ Phocis, or, according to 
other traditions, on Mount Othrys in Thessaly, 
on Mount Athos, or even on “Etna in’ Sicily. 
When the. waters had subsided, Deucalion 
offered up.a sacrifice to Jupiter (Zeus) Phyxius 
(€8st0¢), and he and his wife then consulted ‘the 
sanctuary of Themis how the race of manmight 
be restored. ‘The goddess bade them’ cover 
their heads and throw the bones of their mother 
behind them. After some doubts and seruples 
respecting the meaning of thi’ command, the 

agreed in interpreting the bones of their mother 
to mean the stones of the earth. ‘They accord- 
ingly threw, stones behind them, and from those 
thrown by Deucalion there sprangup men, from 
‘those thrown by. Pyrrha’ women: Dencalidn 
‘then descended from Parnassus, and built his 
first abode at Opus or at Cynus. Deuéalion be- 
came by Pyrrha the father of Hellen, Amphie- 
] tyon, Protogenia, and others.—g. Son of Mines 


3 rapt ge her child ~ 
1 


a 


» [3._A Trojan, slain by Achilles. }° 


- the children of Hecatomnus, prince of Caria.— 


4 


-the death of Critolatis in 146, he succeeded to 
-the command ofthe Achzans, but was defeated 


“i Dreximinus (AeSduevoc), a Centaur, who lived 


‘A.D. 268. 


‘are considerable, are published by Bekker and: 


°2.'An island hear Amorgos.—3. (Now Stan- 


~ DEVA. s 


and Pasiphag, father of Idomeneus, Was-an Ar- 
gonaut, and one of the Calydonian hunters.— 


Deva. 1. (Now Chester), the principal town 
of the Corpavii in. Britain, on the Seteia (now 
Dee), and the head-quarters ofthe Legio XX. 
Victrix.—2. (Now Dee), as estuary in Scotland, 
on which stood the town Devana, near the miod- 
ern Aberdeen: . : : 


in’ Bura in Achaia. ~ According to others, he 
was King of Olenus, and father of Deianira, who, 
is usually represented ‘as daughter of Gineus. 
Dexipus (Aétirmoc). 1. Called also’ Diozip- 
pus, a physician of*Cos, one of the pupils of 
Hippocrates, lived about B:C. 380, and attended 


2. P. Herbnnivs, a Greek -rhetorician and his- 
torian,; was a native of Attica, and held the 
highest offices at Athens. He distinguished 
himselfin ‘fighting against the Goths when they 
invaded Greece in A.D. 262. He was the au- 
thor of three historical.works: 1. A history of 
Macedonia from the time of Alexander. 2. A 
chronological history from the mythical ages 
down to the accession of Claudius Gothicus, 
3. An account of the war of the 
Goths or Scythians, in which Dexippus himself 
had-fought. The fragments of Dexippus, which 


Niebuhr. in the first volume of the Scriptores 
Historie Byzantine, Bonn, 1829, 8vo.—3. A dis- 
ciple of the phNosopher Iamblichus, lived about 
A.D. 350, and: wrote’a ‘commentary on the Gat- 
egories of Aristotle, of which a-Latin transla-, 
tion appeared at Paris, 1549, 8vo, and at Ven- 
ice, 1546, fol’, after the work of Porphyry In 
Prédicam. Atist.. "+ * . ‘ 
Dra (Aia), daughter of Deioneus and wife of 
Ixion. By ‘Ixion, or, according to others, -by 
Jupiter (Zeus), she became the mother of Pir- 
ithous. ' ee x 
Dra‘(Aia). 1. The ancient name of Naxos.— 


dia), a small island off Crete, opposite the har- 
bor of Cnosus.—4. An island in the Arabian | 
Gulf, on the western coast of Arabia. 

Diastintes. Vid. AULERCI: 

Diacria’ (7 Avaxpia), a-mountainous district 
in the northeast of Attica, including, the plain 
of Marathon. Vid. Arrtca. The inhabitants 
of this district (Avaxpseic, Avd«piox), formed one 
of the three parties into which the: inhabitants 
of Attica were divided in the time of Solon: 
they were the most democratical of the three 
parties. : 

Drapumenranus or Diapuminus, son of the 
Emperor Macrinus, received the title of Cesar 
when his father was elevated.to the purple, A.D. 


217, and was put to death in the following year | 


about the same time with Macrinus. 

Dias (Alacoc). of Megalopolis, general of the 
Achzan league B.C. 149 and 147, took an ac- 
tive part in the war against'the Romans. On 


by Mummius near Corinth, whereupon he put 
atk end to his own life, after slaying his wife to 
prevent her falling into the enemy’s power. 


Dixadras (Acaydpac). 1. Son of Damagetus, 
of Ialysus in Rhodes, was very celebrated for | 


DICAZARCHUS. 
Cc 


his awn victories and those of-his sons and 


“grandsons, ‘in the Grecian games. His fame 


was celebrated by Pindar in the seventh Olym- 
pie ode. .He was victor in boxing twice in the 


Olympian games, four times, in the Isthmian, 


;twice in the Nemean, and once at least.in the 
Pythian. He had, therefore; the high honor of 
being a reptodovtxye, that is, one who had gained 
crowns at all the four great festivals. 
-an old man, he accompanied his sons, Actsilais 
and Damagetus; to Olympia. The young men, 


having both been victorious,-carried their fa-° 


ther through the assenibly,.While the specta- 
tors showered garlands upon himyand congrat- 
ulated him as having reached the sammit ofhu. 
man happiness. He gained his Olympic victoty 
B.C. 464.—2. Surnamed the Arueisr ("A@eor), 
a Greek philosopher and poet, was the son of 
Teleclides, and was born in the island of Melos, 
one .of the Cyclades. ~He’was a disciple of 
Democritus of Abdera, and in his youth-he ac- 
quired considerable reputation as a lyric poet. 
He was at Athens as early as B.C.> 424, for 
Aristophanes in the Clouds (v.'830), which were 
performed in that year, alludes to him as a well- 
known character. In consequence .of his at- 
tacks upon the popular religion, ahd especially 
upon the Eleusinian mysteries, he was formally. 
accused of impiety B.C: 411, and,-fearing the 
results of a trial, fled from Athens. “He was 
condemned to death in his'absence, and a re- 
ward set upon his head. He first Went to Pal- 
lene, and afterward to Corinth, where he died. 
One of the works of Diagoras--was entitled 
pby.ot Adyot, in which he ‘probably attacked 
thé Phrygian divinities’ = *- aks 

Diin4, an ancient Italian divinity, whom the 
Romans identified with the Greek Artemis. 
Her worship-is said to have been introduced, at 
Rome. by Servius, Tullius, who dedicated a tem- 
ple to her on the Aventine ; and-she appears to 
have been originally worshipped only by the 
plebeians. At Rome Diana was the goddess 
of light, and her‘name contains the same ‘root 
as the word dies. '-As Dianus (Janus), or the god 
of light; represented the sun, so Diana, the god- 
dess of light, represented the moon. The at- 
tributes of the Greek Artemis were afterward 
ascribed‘to the Roman Diana. Vad. Arrremts. 

Diiniom. .1. (Now: Gianuit), a small, island 
in the Tyrrhenian: Sea; opposite the Gulf. of 
Cosa.—2. (Now. Denia), called Hemeroscorion 
(‘Huepooxoreiov) by Strabo, a town in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on a promontory of the. same 
name (now Cape Martin), founded by the Mas- 
silians. Here stood a celebrated temple of Di- 
ana, from which the town derived its name ; 
and here Sertorius kept. most of his military 
stores. | 

Dicaia (Atkaca), a town in Thrace, on the 
Lake Bistonis. > 

Dicmarcuia. Vid. PuTEott. : 

Dicmarcuus (Avkaiapyoc), a celebrated Peri- 
patetic philosopher, geographer, and historian, 
was born at Messana‘in Sicily, but passed the 
greater part of his life in Greece Proper, and 
especially in Peloponnesus. He was a disciple 
of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus. He 


| wrote a vast number of works, of which ohly 


fragments are extant. His most important 
work was entitled Biog tio ‘HAAddoc: it con- 
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tained.an account of the geography, history, and 
moral and religious, condition of Greece. See 
Fuhr, Dicearchi Messenii que swpersunt compo- 
sita et illusirata, Darmstadt, 1841. en 

Drege (Aéxyy, the personification. of justice, a 
daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) and Themis, andthe 
sister of Bunomia-and Eirene. - She was con- 
sidered as one of the Hore, and-is: frequently 
called ‘the attendant or counsellor (wépedpog or 
&ivedpog) of Jupiter (Zeus). “In, the tragedians 


she appears as-a.divinity who severely punishes’ 


all wrong, watches over the maintenance, of 
-justice, and ‘pierces’ the hearts of the unjust 
with the sword made for herby Atsa., In this 


capacity she is closely connected with theErin-. 


nyes, though her business is not only to punish 
injustice, but also to reward virtue. 
Dreraus. ' Vid. Drove. : ' 
Dicramnum (Aéxrauvov),‘a town on the north- 
ern coast of Crete, with asanctuary of Dictynna, 
from whom the town.itself was also called Dic- 
tynna, » ” Siu 
Diorr (Aixtny: now Lasthi), a mountain in 
the east of Crete, where Jupiter (Zeus) is said 
to have been brought’ up.. Hence he bore the 
surname Dicteus. The Roman poets frequent- 
ly employ the adjective Dictaus as synonymous 
with Cretan. pa ttyaelal ; 
Dicrynna (Aixtuvva), a surname both of Bri- 
‘tomartis and: Diana, which two divinities were 
subsequently identified. The nanie is connect- 
ed with déxrvop,sa hunting-net, and was borne 
by Britomartis and Diana as, goddesses of the 
chase. One tradition related that Britomartis 


was so Called because, when she had thrown }, 


herself into the sea to escape the pursuit of 
Minos, she was saved in the nets of fishermen. 
[Dicrys(AtKrve)., 1A Tyrrhenian, changed 
by Bacchus (Dionysus) into a .dolphin.—2. A 
Centaur, slain‘ at, the nuptials of Pirithoiis,—3. 
Son of Peyisthenes or of Magnes and a Naiad, 
who, with his brother Polydectes, preserved Da- 
naé and her son Perseus in the island Seriphus. 
Dicrys, Crerensts, the reputed author of an 
extant work in\Latin on the Trojan war, divided. 
into six books, ‘and entitled Ephemeris Belli-‘T'ro-’ 
jant, professing to be a journal of the leading 
events of the war. In the preface to the work 
we are told that.if was composed by Dictys of 
Cnosus, who accompanied Idomeneus to the 
Trojan war, and was inscribed in Phenician 
characters on tablets of lime-wood or paper 
* made from the bark. The work was buried in 


the same grave with the author, and remained | 


undisturbed till the sepulchre was burst open by 
an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and the 
work was discovered in a tin case. It was.car- 
ried to-Rome by Eupraxis} whose slaves had 
discovered it,.and it was translated into Greek 


by order of Nero. . It is from this Greek version’ 


that the ‘extant Latin. work professes to have 
been translated by:a Q. Septimius Romanus. 
Although its alleged origin and discovery are 
quite unworthy of credit, it appears neverthe- 
less to be a translation from a Greek: work, 
which we know to have been extant under the 
name of Dictys, since it is frequently quoted by 
the Byzantine writers. The work was proba- 
bly written in Greek by Eupraxis in the reign 


of Nero, but at what time the Latin, translation | 


was executed is quite uncertain. The work 
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’ contains a history of the Trojan war, its causes 
_and consequences, from the birth of Paris down 
to the death of Ulysses.’ . The compiler not un- 


oT frequently differs widely from Homer, adding 


many particulars, and recording many events of 
which we find’no tracé elsewhere, All miracu- 
lous events and superhaturalagency are entirely 
excluded.. The compilations ascribed to Dietys 
‘and Dares (vid. Darzs) are of considerable im- 
portance -in the history of modern literature, 
since they are the chief.fountains from which 
the ae of Greece first flowed into the TO. 
mances of the Middle Ages, and then mihgled 


| With the popular tales: and’ ballads of England, 


France, and Germany. .The beste 
tys is by Dederich, Bonn, 1835. 
Divivs. 1.-T., preetor in Macedonia B.C. 100, 
where he defeated the Scordiscans, consul 98, 
and subsequently proconsul in Spain, where he 
defeated the Celtiberians.. He fell in the Mar- 
sic war, 89.2. C., a legaté of Caesar, fell in 
battle in Spain fighting against the sons of Pom- 
pey, 46.—3. M. Dipiws Satvius Jutianus, bought 
the Roman empire’ of the pretorian guards, 
when they put up the empire for sale after the 
death of Pertinax, A.D. 193. *Flayius Sulpicia- 
nus, prefect of the city, and Didius bid against 
each other, but it was finally knocked down to 
Didius upon’ his promising a donative to each 
soldier of twenty-five thousand sesterces. Did- 
lus, however, held: the empire for only ‘two 
months, from.March 28th.to June Ist, and’ was 
murdered by the ‘soldiers: when Severus was 
marching against the city. ° : 
Divo (A166), also called Extssa; the reputed 
founder of Carthage.. She was daughter of the 
Tyrian king Belus or Agenor, or Mutgo, and 
sisterof Pygmalion, who succeeded to.the crown’ 
after,the death of his father. Dido was married 
to her uncle, Acerbas or Sicheus, a priest of 
Hercules,and a man of immense wealth. He 
was murdered by Pygmalion, who coveted his 
treasures ; but Dido secretly sailed frora Tyre 
with the treasures, accompanied by some noble 
Tyrians,who were dissatisfied with Pygmalion’s ° 
rule. She first went ta Cyprus, where she car- 
ried off eighty maidens to provide the emigrants 
with wives, and them crossed over to Africa. 
Here she purchased as much land as might be 
covered with the hide of a bull; but she order- 
ed the hide to be cut up into the thinnest possi- 
ble strips, and with them’she surrounded a spot, 
on which she built a citadel called Byrsa (from 
Bbpoa, i. e., the hide of a bull). Around this fort 
the city of Carthage arose, and soon-became a 
powerful and flourishing place. ‘The neighbor- 
ing king Hiarbas, jealous of the prosperity of the 
new City, demanded the hand of Dido in mar- 
riage, threatening Carthage with war in case of 
refusal. Dido had.vowed eternal fidelity to her 
late husband; but, seeing that.the Carthaginians 
expected her to comply with the demands of 
Hiarbas, she pretended to yield to their wishes, 
and under pretence, of soothing the manes of 
Acerbas, by expiatory sacrifices,.she erected a 
funeral pile, on which she stabbed herself in 


ifion of “Die- 


oA 


Pra} 


presence of her people. After her death she — ; 


was worshipped by the Carthaginians as a di- - 
vinity. - Virgil has inserted in his Aneid the 
legend of Dido with various modifications. Ae- 


cording to the common chronology, there was 


° 
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an interval of more than three hundred years 


between the capture of Troy (B.C. 1184) and 
the foundation of Carthage (B.©. 853) ; but Vir- 
gil nevertheless makes Dido ‘a contemporary of 
Bneas, with whont she falls in love on his.arri- 
val in Africa.’ When Amneas hastenéd to seek 
the new home'which the gods-had promised him, 
a in despair, destroyed herself ona funeral 
ples). “gale fe F 

Dip¥wa. Vids Brancuips. . 

Divias. . Vid. Mou Insutm: 

Dinémus (Aidvgoc), a celebrated:Alexandrine 
grammerian, a contemporary-of Julius Cesar 
and Augustus, was a follower of the school of 
Aristarchus, and received the surname yadxév- 
Tepoe OR account of his indefatigable and un- 
wearied application to.study. He is said ‘to 


‘have. written four thousand works, the most im- 
pertant of which were commentaries on Homer.’ 


The greater part of the extant Scholia minora on 
Homer was:at.one time considered the work of 


‘ Didymus, but is really taken from the commen- 


taries of Didymus and of other grammarians. 
Drespiter. Ved. Jupirer. 
Dicrntia. (now Licenza), av small stream in 
Latium, beautifully cool and clear, which flows 
into the Anio near the.modern Vicovaro. It 


flowed ‘through the Sabine farm of. Horace., 


Near its source, which was also called Digentia 
(fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, Hor., Ep., 
i., 16, 12), stood the house of Horace (vicinus 
tecto jugis aque fons, Hor., Sat., ii., 6. 2). 

Dimanium, a town in Greek Illyria. 

Dinarcuus (Acivapyoc), the last and least im- 
portant of the ten*Attic orators, was born at 
Corinth about.B.C. 361. He was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. » As 
he was a foreigner, he could not come forward 
himself as an orator, and was therefore obliged 
to content himself with‘ writing ‘orations .for 
others. He belonged to the friends of Phocion 
and the Macedonian party... When Demetrius 
Poliorcetes advanced against Athens in 307, 
Dinarchus fled to Chalcis in Euboea, and was 
not allowed to return to Athens till 292, where 
he died at an advanced age. Only three of his 
speeches have come down to us; they all refer 
to the question. about Harparus. ‘They, are 
printed in the collections of the Attic orators, 
[and separately by Metzner, Berlin, 1842, 8vo. ] 

Dinp¥uine. Vid. Dinpymus. 

Dinp¥mus or Dinpyma, -orum (Aivdupog: ta 
Aivouua). 
frontiers of Galatia, near the town. Pessinus, 
sacred to, Cybele, the mother of the gods, who 
is hence called Dindyméne.—2. A mountain in 
Mysia, near Cyzicus, also sacred to Cybele. 

[Drntas (Aecviac),'a Greek historian of uncer- 
tain date, who wrote a.work on ‘Argolis (‘Apyo- 
Aucd) : a few fragments are collected by. Miiller, 
Fragm. Hist. Grec., vol. iil., p, 24-26.]° > 

Dinocrates (Aecvoxparne), a distinguished 
Macedonian architect in the time of Alexander 
the Great. _He was the architect of the new 
temple: of Diana Bees at Ephesus, which 
was built after the desttuction of the former 
temple by Herostratus. He was employed by 
Alexander, whom he accompanied into Egypt, 
in the building of Alexandrea. He formed a 
design for cutting Mount Athos into a statue of 


1. A mountain in Phrygia, on the, 
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of the project. The right hand of the figure 
was to havé helda city, and in the left’ there 
would have.been a basin, in which the water of. 
all the mountain streams was to pour,’ and 
thence into the sea. He commenced. the erec- . 
tion .of a temple to Arsinoé, the wife of’Ptolemy 
Il., of which the roof was to be arched with 
loadstones, so that her statue, made of iron, 
might? appear to float in thé\air, but?he died be- 
fore completing the work. . 

(Dinomicue (Aevvouayn), daughter of Mega- 


,cles, granddaughter of Clisthenes, and mother 


of Alcibiades. ] . 

Dinodicuus (Aevvduayoc), a philosopher, who , 
agréed with CAtuipnon in considering the chief 
good to consist in the union of virtue with bod- 
ily pleasure. - , 

Dinominns (Aewowévye). 1. Astatuary, whose 
statues of Io and Callisto stood.in the Acropolis 
at Athens in the time of Pausanias: he flour- 
ished B.C. 400.—[2. Father of Hiero, Gelon, and 
Thrasybulus, born at AStna,a city of Sicily — 
3. One of the guards.of Hieronymus of Syra- 
cuse, whom he aided in assassinating ;. he was 
afterward elected one of the: generals of the ~ 
Syracusans. ] 

Dion (Aéivov, Aivoy), father of the historian. ‘ 
Clitarchus, wrote himself a history of Persia, 
[to which Nepos refers as the most trustworthy 
authority on the subject: the*fragments of his 
work, are collected by Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr@c., vol. ii., p. 88-95. ] ‘ 

Dio. Vid. Dion. 

Dioczsarba (Atoxaccdpeca: now Sefurieh), 


‘more anciently SeprHdris (Lérowpcc), in Gali- 


lee, was a small ‘place until Herodes Antipas 
made it the capital of Galilee, under the name 
of Diocesarea. It was destroyed in the fourth ° 
century by Gallus, on account of an insurrection 
which had broken out there. 

Diocrira or Dociga (Adxiea), a place in Dal- 
matia, near Salona, the birth-place of Diocletian. 

DrécreEs (Avoxaje). 1. A brave Athenian, who © 
lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle he 
protected with his shield a youth whom he loved, 
but he lost his own life in consequence. ‘The 
Megarians ‘rewarded. him with the honors, of a 
hero, and instituted the festival of the Dioelea, 
which they celebrated in the spring of every 
year.—2. A Syracusan, the leader of the popu- ° 
lar party in opposition to Hermocrates. In B.C. 
412 he was appointed with several others to. 
draw up a new code of laws. This code, which 
was almost. exclusively the work of Diocles, 
became very celebrated, and was adopted by 
many other Sicilian cities.—3. Of Carystus in 
Eubeea, a celebrated Greek physician, lived in 
the fourth century B.C. He wrote several med- 
ical works, of which only some fragments re- 
main ; [edited by Frenkel, Berlin 1840, 8vo.— 
4. Of Peparethus, the earliest Greek historian 
who wrote about the foundation of Rome, and 


whom Q. Fabius Pictor is said to have followed 


in a great many points. ] . 
Diocietianopolis. Vid. CeryTRuM. 
DrocuetiAnus, VaLprivs, Roman emperor 

A.D. 284-305, was born near Salona, in Dalma- 

tia, in 245, of most obscure parentage. From 

his mother, Doclea or Dioclea, who received 
her name from the village where she dwelt, he 


Alexander; but the king forbade the execution} inherited the appellation of Docles or Diocles, 
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*, which, after his assumption of the purple, was 
expanded into’ Diocletianus, and attached as a 
cognomen to the high patrician name of. Vale- 
rius. Having entered the army, he served with 
high reputation under Probus and Aurelian, fol- 

‘ lowed Carus to the Persian-war, and, after the 
fate of Numerianus became known at Chalcedon, 
was proclaimed emperor by the troops, 284. He 

’ slew with his own hands Arrius Aper,:who was 
arraigned of the murder of Numerianus, in or- 

' der, according to some authorities, that he might 

~ fulfil a prophecy delivered to him in early youth 


by a Gaulish Druidess, that he should mount a 


' throne as soon as He had slain the wild boar 
‘(Aper). Next year (285) Diocletian carried on. 
war against Carinus, on whose death he became 
undisputed master -of the empire. But as the 
attacks. of. the barbarians became daily more 
.férmidable, he resolved to associate with him: 
. self a colleague in the empire, and accordingly 
selected for that. purpose Maximianus, who was 
invested with the title of Augustus in 286. 
Maximian had the care of the Western empire, 
sand Diocletian that of the Eastern. But as the 
~ dangers which threatened the Roman dominions 
from the attacks of the Persians in the East, and 
the Germans and other barbarians in the West, 
became still-more imminent; Diocletian made a 
still further division of the empire. In 292, Con- 
stantius Chlorus and\Galerius were proclaimed 

' Cesars, and the government of the Roman 
world was divided between the two Augusti 
and the two Cesars. Diocletian had the gov- 
ernment of the east, with Nicomedia as his resi- 
dence ; Maximian, Italy and Africa; with Milan 


as his residence; Constantius, Britain, Gaul, ’ 


atid Spain, with Treves as his residence ; Gale- 


‘rius, Ulyricum, and the whole line: of the. Dan- 


ube, with Sirmium as his residence: The wars 
in the reign of Diocletian are related in the lives 
‘- of his colleagues, since Diocletian rarely com- 
manded.the armies in person. It is sufficient 
to state here that Britain, which had maintained 
its independence for some’years under Carav- 
sius and ALLrcrtus, was restored to the empire 


(296); that the Persians were defeated’ and 


obliged to sue for peace (298); and that the 
Marcomanni and other barbarians in the north 
were also driven back from the Roman domin- 
“jons., But after an anxious reign of twenty-gne 
years Diocletian longed for repose. Aceord- 
ingly, on the first of May, 305, he abdicated at 
Nicomedia, and compelled his reluctant. col- 
league Maximian to do the same at Milan. Dio- 


- cletian retired to his native Dalmatia, and passed | 


the remaining eight years of his life near Salona 
in philosophic retirement, devoted to rural pleas- 
ures and the cultivation of his garden. He died 
. 313. One of the most memorable events in the 
reign of Diocletian was his fierce persecution 


of the Christians (303), to which he was insti-. 


gated by his colleague -Galerius. t 

Droporus (Acddwpoc). 1- Surnamed Cronus, 
of [asus m Caria, lived at Alexandrea in the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter, who is said to have 
given him the surname of-Cronus on account 
of his inability to solve at once some dialectic 
problem proposed by Stilpo, when the two phi- 
losophers were dining with the king. Diodorus 
is Said to have taken that disgrace so much to 
heart, that, after his return from the repast, and 
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writing a treatise on the problem, he died in 
despair. According,to another account, he dé- 
rived his surname from this teacher Apollonitis 
Cronus. »He belonged to the Megarie schoot 
of philosophy, of which he was the head. -He 
was celebrated for his great dialectic skill, for 
which be is called 6 dsadexrexdc, Or dradentixw- 
raroc.—2%. Sreutus, of Agyrium in Sicily, was a 
contemporary of Julius Cesar, and Augustus. 
In order to collect materials for his history, he 
travelled over a great part of Europe and Asia, 
and lived a long time at Rome. He spent alto- 
gether thirty years upon his work. It was en- . 
titled Bi6AvobpKn Leropixy, The Historical Library,— 
and was a universal history, embracing the 
period from the earliest mythical ages down toe 
the beginning of Cesar’s Gallic wars: It was 
divided into three great sections, and into forty 
books. The first section, which consisted of 
the first six books} contained the history of the 
mythical times previous to the. Trojan war. 
The second section, which consisted of eleven 
books, contained the history from the Trojan 
war down to the death of Alexander the Great. 
The third section, which contained the remain- 
ing twenty-three books, treated of the history 
| from the death of Alexander down to the begin- 
ning of Cesar’s Gallic wars. .Of this work only 
the following portions: are extant» entire: the 
first five books, which contain the, early history 
of the Eastern nations, the Egyptians, ASthio- 
pians, and Greeks; and from book eleven to 
book twenty, containing the history from the 
second Persian war, B.C. 480, down to 302. 
Of the remaining portion there are extant a 
number of fragments and the Excerpta, which 
are: preserved partly in Photius, and partly_in 
the Eclogee made at the.command of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus. The work.of Diodorus 
is constructed upon the plan of annals, and the 
events of each year are placed one after the | 
other, without any internal-connection. In com- 
piling his work Diodorus exercised no judgment 
or criticism. He simply collected what he found 
in his different authorities, and thus jumbled to- 
gether history, mythus; and fiction: he fre- 
| quently misunderstood authorities, and not sel- 
dom contradicts in.one passage what he has 
| stated in another. But; nevertheless, the com- 
pilation is of great importance to us, on account 
of the great mass of materials which are there 
collected from a number of writers whose works 
| have perished. - The best editions are by Wes- 
seling, Amsterd., 1746, 2 vols: fol., reprinted at 
Bipont, 1793, &e., 11 vols. 8vo; and by Din- 
orf, Lips., 1828, 6 vols. 8vo.—3. Of Sinope,-an 
Athenian comic.poet of the middle comedy, 
flourished 353.—4. Of Tyre, a peripatetic phi- 
losopher, a disciple and follower of Critolaiis, 
whom he succeeded as the head of the Peripa- 
tetic school at Athens. He flourished B.C. 110. 
Drdpdrvs (Avddo7o0¢), a Stoic philosopher and 
a teacher of Cicero, in whose house he:lived 
for many years at Rome. In his later years 
Diodotus became. blind:’ he died in Cicero’s 
house, B.C. 59, and left to his friend a property 
of about one hundred thousand sésterces. 
“Didcinrs (Acoyévyg). 1. Of Apottonta in 
Crete, an eminent natural philosopher, lived in 
the fifth century B.C., and was a pupil of An- 
aximenes, He wrote a work in the Ionic dia- 
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lect, entitled Hepi d¢cewc, On Nature, in which 
he appears to have’ treated of physical science 
in the largest sense of the words.—2. The Basy- 
LONIAN, a Stoic philosopher, was 4° native of 
Seleucia in Babylonia, was edticated at Athens 
under Chrysippus, and succeeded Zeno of Tar- 
“Sus as the head of.the Stoic school at Athens. 
He was one of the three ambassadors sent by 


‘the Athenians. to Rome in.B.C..155. Vid. Car- | 


neApEs,. Crironaus. He died at the age of 
eighty-eight.—3. The Cynic philosopher, was 
born’ at Sinope, in Pontus, aboutB.C. 412. His 
father was a banker named IceSsias or Icetas, 
who was convicted of some swindling transac- 
tion, in consequence of which Diogenes quitted 
‘Sinope and went to Athens. His youth is.said 
to have been-spent in dissolute extravagance ; 


but at Athens his attention was arrested by the 
character of Antisthenes, who at first drove him 
away. Diogenes, however, could not be pre- 
’ vented from attending him even by blows, but 
told him that he would find no stick hard enough 
to keep him away. ; Antisthenes at last relented, 
and his pupil soon plunged into the most frantic 
excesses of austerity and moroseness.- In sum- 
mer he used to roll in hot sand, and in winter 
to embrace statues covered with snow-; he wore 
coarse clothing, lived’on the plainest food, slept 
in porticoes or in the street, and finally, accord- 
ing to the common story, took up his residence 
in a tub belonging to the Metroum, or temple 
of the Mother of the Gods. ‘The truth of this 
latter tale has, however, been reasonably dis- 
“puted. In spite of his strange eccentricities, 
Diogenes appears to have been much respected 
~ at Athens, and to have been privileged to re- 
. buke any thing of which he disapproved: - He 
seems to have ridiculed and: despised all intel- 
lectual pursuits which did not directly and ob- 
viously tend to some immediate practical good. 
He abused literary men for reading about the 
’ evils of Ulysses, and neglecting their own ; mu- 
sicians for stringing the lyre harmoniously while 
-they left their minds discordant; men of science 
for troubling themselves abont the moon and 
stars, while they neglected what lay immedi- 


ately before them; orators for learning to say } 


what was ‘right, but not to practice it) Ona 
voyage to ANgina he was taken prisoner by pi- 
yates, and carried to Crete to be sold as aslave. 
Here, when-he was asked what business he. 
understood, he answered, ‘‘ How to command 
men.” He was purchased by Xeniades of Cor- 
inth, over whom he acquired such influence 
that he soon received from him his freedom, 
was intrusted with the care of his children, and 
passed his old age in his-house. During his 


residence at Corinth his celebrated interview |, 


with Alexander the Great is said to have taken 
‘place. ‘The conversation between them began 
by the king’s saying, “JT am Alexander the 


Great ;’to which the philosopher replied, “‘ And } 


am Diogenes the Cynic.” Alexander then 
asked whether he could oblige him in any way, 
and received no answer except, “ Yes, you can 
stand out of the sunshine.” We are further 
told that Alexander admired-Diogenes so much 


that he said, “ If I were not Alexander, I should 
' wish to be Diogenes.” Diogenes died at Cor- 
inth at the age of nearly ninety, B.C. 323.—4. 
_Lairrivs, of Laérte in Cilicia, of whose life we 
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have no particulars, probably lived in the second 
century after Christ. He wrote the Lives of 
‘the Philosophers in ten books: the work is en- 
titled rept Biwv, doyydétwrv, kat anogpbeyuatay Tv 
év dAocogig evdoxiuyodvtwy. According to some 
allusions which’ occur ‘in it, he wrote. it for a 
lady of rank, who: occupied herself with phi- 
losaphy, and who, according to some, was Ar- 
ria, the friend of Galen. In this work Diogenes 
divides the philosophy of the Greeks into the 
Tonic — which commences with Anaximander 
and ends- with Clitomachus, Chrysippus, and 
Theophrastus — and- the Italian, which -was 
founded by Pythagoras, and ends with Epicu- 
rus., He reckons the Socratic school; with its 
various ramifications, as_a part of the Ionic phi- 
losophy, of which he treats in the first seven 
books. The Eleatics; with Heraclitus and the 
Skeptics, are included .in the Italian philosophy, 
which oceupies the eighth and ninth books. Ep- 
icufus and his philosophy are treated of in’ the 
tenth book with particular minuteness, which 
has led some writers to the belief that Diogenes 
himself was an Epicurean. ‘The ‘work is of 
great value to us, as Diogenes made use-of a 
great number, of writers on the history of phi- 
losophy, whose works are now lost; but it is 
put together without plan, criticism, or connec- 
tion, and the author had evidently no concep- 
tion of the real value and dignity of philosophy. 
The best editions are by’ Meibom, Amsterd., 
1692, 2 vols. 4to, and Hiibner, fand Jacobitz, 
with the commentary of Casaubon], Lips., 4 
vols. 8vo, 1828-1833.—5. Ginomius, a tragic 
poet, who began to exhibit at Athens B.C. 404. 

Drogentinus (Aroyevecavéc), of Heracléa on 
the Pontus, a distinguished grammarian in the 
reign of Hadrian, wrote a Greek Lexicon, from 
which the Lexicon of Hesychius seems to have 
been almost entirely taken, A portion of it is 
still extant, containing a collection of proverbs 
first printed. by Schottus, with the proverbs of 
Zenobius and Suidas, Antv., 1612, 4to, and sub- 
sequently in other editions of the Paremiographi 
Greci. eat 

DiomBa (tad Atopueca: Acomersde, Arouedc), a 
demus in Attica. belonging to the tribe Aigeis, 
with a temple of Hercules; the Diomean gate 
in Athens led to'this demus. V2d. p. 122, b. ~ 

Diomevia Instim, five small islands in the 
Adriatic Sea, north of the promontory Garganum 
in Apulid, named after Diomedes. . Vid. Dro- 
mebdres. The largest of these, called Diomedea 
Insula or Trimerus (now: T’remiti), was the place 
where Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, 
died. i a ehh: 
Diomaprs (Acoujdnc). 1. Son of Tydeus and 
Deipyle, whence he is constantly called Tydides _ 
(Tudeldnc), succeeded Adrastus as king of Ar- 
gos.—Homeric Story. Tydeus fell in the expedi- 
tion against Thebes, while his son. Diomedes 
was yet a boy; but Diomedes was afterward 
one of the Epigoni who took Thebes. He went 
to Troy with eighty ships, and was, next to 
Achilles, the bravest hero in the Greek army. 
He enjoyed the especial protection of Minerva, 
(Athena) ; he fought against the most distin- 
guished of the Trojans, such as Hector and 
‘®neas, and even with the gods who espoused 
the cause of the Trojans. He thus wounded 
both Venus (Aphrodite) and Mars Cs Sed 
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Stories. Diomedes and Ulysses catried off the 
palladium from the city of Troy, since, it was 
believed that Troy. could not be taken so long 
as the palladium was within its walls: Diome- 
des catried the palladium with him to ArgpS 5 
but, according to others, it was taken from him 
by Demophon in Attica, where he-landed one 
night on his return from Troy, without knowing 
where he was. Vid. Demopuon. Another tra- 
‘dition stated that Diomedes restored the pal- 
ladium to ASneas. On his arrival in Argos 
Diomedes found his wife Augialea living in adul- 
tery with Hippolytus, or, according to others, 
‘with Cometes or Cyllabarus. ‘ This misfortune 
befell him through the anger of Venus (Aphro- 
dite), whom he had wounded before Troy. He 
therefore quitted Argos, either of his own ac- 
cord, or he was expelled by the adulterers, and 
went to Aitolia.’ He. subsequently attempted to 
return to Argos, but on his way home a storm 
threw him on the coast of Daunia in Italy, where 
he was kindly received by Daunus, the king of 
the country. Diomedes assisted Daunus in his 
war against the Messapians, married Euippe, 
the daughter of Daunus, and settled in Daunia, 
where he died at.an sadvanced age. He was 
buried in one of the islands off Cape Garganum, 
~ which were called after him the Diomedean 
Islands. His companions were inconsolable at 
his loss, and were metamorphosed into birds 
(Aves Diomedée), which, mindful of their origin, 
used to fly. joyfully toward the Greek ships, but 
to avoid those of the Romans. According to 
others, Diomedes: returned to Argos, or disap- 
peared in one of the Diomedean islands, or in 
the country of the Heneti. .A number'of towns 
in the eastern part of Italy, such as Beneventum, 
Argos Hippion (afterward Argyripa or Arpi), Ve- 
nusia, Canusium, Venafrum, Brundisium, &c., 
were believed to have been founded by Diome- 
des. A plain of Apulia, near Salapia and Canu- 
sium, was called Diomedéi Campi after him. He 
was worshipped as a divine being, especially in 
Italy, where statues of him existed at Argyripa, 
Metapontum, Thurii, and other places.—2. Son 
of Mars (Ares) and Cyrene, king of the Bistones 
in Thrace, killed by Hercules on account of his 
mares, which he fed with human flesh 
Diomépzs, a Latin grammarian, probably lived 


in the fourth or fifth century after Christ, and is 
the author of an extant. work, De Oratione et | 


Partibus Orationis et Vario Genere Metrorum libri 
III., printed in the Grammatice Latine Auctores 
Antiqui of Putschius, 4to, Hanov., 1605: [and 
in the Scriptores rei metrice of Gaisford, Ox- 
ford, 1837, 8vo; but only the 3d book,] 


_Didmiipon (Acouédwr), an Athenian command’ 


er during the Peloponnesian war. He was one 
of the commanders at the battle of Arginuse 
(B.C. 406), and was put to death, with five of 
his colleagues, on his return to Athens. 

Dion (Afwy), a Syracusan, son of Hipparinus, 
and a relation of Dionysius. His sister Aris- 
tomache was the’ second wife of the elder Di- 
onysius; and Dion himself was married to 
Arete, the daughter of Dionysius by Aristom- 
ache. Dion was treated by Dionysius with the 
greatest distinction, and was employed by him 
in many services of trust and confidence. Of 
this close connection and favor with the tyrant 
he seems to have availed himself to amass great 
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wealth. He made no.oppesition’to the sueces- 
sion of the younger Dionysius to. his father’s 
power, but he became an object of suspicion to 
the youthful tyrant, to whom he alsomade him- 
self personally disagreeable by the austerity of 
his manners. Dion appears to have been nat- 
urally'a man of a proud and:stern character, and 
haying become an ae disciple of Plato when 
that philosopher visited Syracuse in the reign 
of the elder Dionysius, he carried to excess the 
austerity. of a philosopher, and viewed with un- 
disguised contempt the debaucheries and dis- 
solute pleasures of his nephew. From these-he 
endeavored to withdraw him by persuading hina 
to.invite Plato a second time to Syracuse; but 
the philosopher, though) received at first witha 
the utmost distinction, failed in obtaining a per- 
manent hold on the mind of Dionysius; and the 
intrigues of the opposite party, headed by Phi- 
listus, were successful in procuring the banish- 
ment of Dion. Dion retired to Athens, where 
he lived in habitual intercourse with Plato and 
his disciples; but Plato having failed’-in pro- 
curing ‘his recall (for which purpose he had a 
third time visited Syracuse), and Dionysius hav- 
ing confiscated his property, and corhpelled his 
wife to marry another person, he determined 
on attempting the expulsion of the tyrant. by 
force. . He sailed from Zacynthus with only a 
small force, and obtained possession of Syracuse 
without opposition during the absence, of Dio- 
nysius in Italy. . Dionysius returned shortly aft- 
erward, but found himself obliged to quit Syra- 
cuse and sail away to Italy, leaving Dion un- 
disputed master of the city, B.C. 356. - His 
despotic conduct, however, soon caused ‘great 
discontent, and the people complained with jus- 
tice that they had only exchanged one tyrant 
for another., He caused his chief opponent, 
Heraclides,‘to be put to death, and confiscated 
the property of his: adversaries. Callippus, an~ 
Athenian, who had accompanied him, from 
Greece, formed a conspiracy against him, and 
caused him to be assassinated in his own house, 
353. ‘ i ; 4 
Dion Cassius, the historian, was thé son of 
a Roman senator, Cassius Apronianus, and was 
born A.D, 155, at Nicea in Bithynia.. He also 
bore the surname Cocceianus, which he derived 
from the orator Dion Chrysostomus Cocceianus, 
his maternal grandfather. He was educated 
with great care ; he accompanied his father to 
Cilicia, of which he had the administration ; 
and after his father’s death he went to Rome, 
about 180. He was straightway made a sena- 
tor, and frequently pleaded in the courts of jus- 
tice. .He was edile and questor under Com- 
modus, ‘and pretor under Septimius Severus, 
194’ He accompanied Caracalla on his journey 
to, the East; he was appointed by Macrinus to 
the government of Pergamus and Smyrna, 218; 
was consul about 220; proconsul ef Africa 224, 
under Alexander Severus, by whom -he was 
sent as legate to Dalmatia in 226, and to Pan- 
nonlain 227. In the latter province he restored 
Strict discipline among the troops, which ex- 
cited the discontent of the pretorians at Rome, | 
who demanded his life of Alexander Severus, 
But the emperor protected him and raised him 
to his seeond consulship, 229.. Dion, however, 
retired to Campania, and shortly afterward ob- 
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': tained: permission of the emperor to. return to 
his native town Nicewa,.where he passed the re- 
_ mainder of hislifeand died. Dion wrote several 
historical works,but the most important was a 
History of Reme (‘Polaccy isropia), in eighty 
books, from the landing of Aéneas in Italy to 
A.D. 229, the year in-which Dion returned to, 
Nicea> Unfortunately, only ‘a comparatively 
small pertion of this work has come down:to us 
entire. Of the first thirty-four books we possess 
only: fragments’; but since Zonaras, in his An- 
nals, chiefly followed Dion Cassius, we may re- 
gard the’ Annals of Zonaras.as to some, extent 
,an-epitome of Dion Cassius. Of the thirty: 
fifth bock we possess a considerable fragment, 
and from the thirty-sixth book to the fifty-fourth 
the Work Is extant complete, and embraces the 
history from the wars.of Luculus and Cn. Pom- 
pey against Mithradatés, down to the death of 
Agrippa, B.©. 10. Of the remaining books we 
have only the epitomes made by Xiphilinus and 
others. Dion Cassius treated the history of the 
republi¢ with brevity, but gave a more minute 
account of those events, of which he had been 
himself am eye-witness. » He consulted original 
authorities, and-displayed great judgment and 
discrimination in the use of them. He had ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
his notions of the ancient Roman-institutions 
were far more edrrect than those of his prede- 


eessors; such-as Dionysius, of Halicarnassus. | 


The’ best editions are by Reimarus, Hamb:, 
1750-52, 2 vols. fol., and by Sturz, Lips., 1824, 
“9 vols. 8Vo. . > 
Dion Curysostémus, that is, the golden- 
mouthed, a surname given to him ‘on account 
of his eloquence.’ He also bore the surname 
Cocceianus, which he derived from the Emper- 
or Cocceius Nerva, with whom he was very in- 
timate. He was.born,at Prusa, in Bithynia, 
about the middle of the first century of ourera. 
He received a careful education, increased his 
knowledge by travelling. in-different countries, 
and came to Rome in the reign of Vespasian, 
but, having incurred the suspicions of Domitian, 
was obliged to leave the city, On the advice 
of the Delphic oracle, he put on a beggar’s dress, 
and in this condition visited Thrace, Mysia, 
Scythia, and the country of the Gete. After 
the murder of Domitian, A.D. 96, Dion used his 
influence with the army stationed on the’fron- 
tier in favor of his friend Nerva, and seems to 
heve returned to Rome immediately after his 
acécession. Trajan also entertained the highest 
esteem for Dion, and showed him the most 
marked favor. Dion died at Rome about A.D. 
417. Dior Chrysostom is the most, eminent of 
the Greek rhetoricians and sephists in the time 
of the Roman empire. There are extant eighty 
of his erations; but they are more like essays 
oa political, moral, and philosophical subjects 
than real orations, ef which they have only the 
form, (We find among them Adyor epi Bacia- 
giac ot Adyos GactAu«oi, four orations addressed 
to Trajan on the virtues of a soveteign ;° Avoyé- 
VAC H mept rupavyidac, on the troubles to which 
“men expose themselves by deserting the path 
of nature, and on the difficulties which a sover- 
eign has to encounter; essays on slavery and 
freedem; on the means of attaining eminence 
as an orator; political discourses addressed to 
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various towns.;) on subjects of ethics and prac- 
tical philosophy ; and, lastly, orations on myth- 
ical subjects and show-speeches... All thése” 
orations are written in pure Attic Greek, and, 
although tainted with the rhetorical embellish- 
ments of the age, are distinguished by their-re- 
“fined and elegant style. |The best editions are 


Bruns., 1844. ee 
Vid. Dione. A” 
Dione (Acévy),. 
thys, or of Celus (Uranus) and. Terra (Gé), or 
of ASther and Terra (Ge). She was beloved by 
Jupiter (Zeus), by whom she became the moth- 
er of Aphrodite (Venus). 
daughter in Olympus when she was wounded 
by Diomeédes. Venus.(Aphrodite) is hence ¢all- 
ed Drona, and this epithet'is frequently ap- 
plied to any thing sacred to Venus (Aphrodite). 
Hence we find Dioneum antrum (Hor., Carm., iis 
1, 39), and Dioneus Cesar (Virg., Ecl., ix., 47), 
because Cesar claimed descent’ from Venus, 
who is sometimes also called Dione. ie 
Dionysius (Avovictoc)..) 1. Historical.. 1. The 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of Hermocrates, 
born B.C. 430. He was born in a private but 
not low station, and-began life as a clerk in'a 
public office. He was one of the partisans of 
Hermocrates, the leader of the aristocratical 
party, and was severely wounded in the attempt 
which Hermocrates made to effect by force his 
restoration from exile. He subsequently served 
| in the great war against the Carthaginians, who 
had invaded Sicily'under Hannibal, the son of 
Gisco, and successively reduced and destroyed 
Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum.. These dis- 
asters, and especially the failure of the Syra- 
cusan general, Daphneus, to relieve Agrigen- 
tum, had created a general spirit of ‘discontent 
and alarm, of which Dionysius skillfully availed 
himself. He succeeded in procuring a decree 
for deposing the existing generals, and appoint- 
ing others in their stead, among whom was 
Dionysius himself, B.C. 406. His efforts were 
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new colleagues and obtaining the sole direction 
of affairs. These efforts: were crowned with 
success. In the following year (405), the other 
generals were deposed, and Dionysius, though 
only twenty-five years of age, was appointed 
sole general, with full powers. 
‘period we may date the commencement of his 
reign, or tyranny, which continued without in- 
terruption for thirty-eight years. His first step 
was to procure the appointment of a body guard, 
‘which he speedily increased to the number of 
one thousand men; at the same time, he in- 
duced the Syracusans to double the pay of all 
the troops, and took every means to ingratiate 
himself with the mercenaries. By his marriage 
with the daughter of Hermocrates he secured 
to himself the support of all the remaining par- 
tisanis of that leader. He converted the island 
of Ortygia into a strong- fortress, in which he 
took oe own residence.. After concluding 
a peace. with Carthage, and putting down a 
formidable ‘insurrection in Syracuse, he began 
to direct his arms against the other cities of 
Sicily. Naxos, Catana, and Leontini success- 
ively fell into his power, either by force or 
treachery. For several years a this he 
' 1 
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by Reiske, Lips., 1784, 2 vols., and: by Emperius, 


laughter of Oceanus and Te- ~ 


She received her’ 


from this time directed toward supplanting his , 
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made preparations for renewing the war with 
Carthage. In 397 he declared war against Car- 
thage. At first he met with great success, but 
in 395 his fleet was totally defeated, and he was 
obliged to shut Himself up within the walls of 
Syracuse,-where he was besieged by the Car-) 
thaginians both by sea and land. A pestilence 
shortly after broke out in the Carthaginian camp, 
and greatly reduced the enemy , whereupon Di- 
onysius suddenly attacked the enemy both by 
sea and land, defeated the army, and burned 
great part of their~fleet. The Carthaginians 
were now obliged to withdraw, In 393. they 
renewed the war with no better success, and 
in 392 they concluded a peace with Dionysius. 
This treaty left Dionysius at leisure’to continue 
the ambitious projects in which he had previous- 
ly engaged against, the Greek cities in Italy. 
He formed an alliance with the Lucanians, and 
erossed over into Italy. He subdued Caulonia, 
Hipponium, and Rhegium, 387. He was in 
close alliance with the Locrians’; and his pow- 
erful fleets gave him the command both of the 
Tyrrhenian and Adriatic Seas. He was now at 
the summit of his greatness, and during the 
twenty years that elapsed from this period to 
his death, he possessed an amount of power 
and influence far exceeding those enjoyed by 
any other Greek before the time of Alexander. 
During this time he was twice engaged again 
in war with Carthage, namely, in 383, when a 
treaty was concluded, by which the River Haly- 
cus was fixed as the boundary of the two pow- 
ers ; and again.in 368, in the middle of which 
war Dionysius died at Syracuse, 367. His last 
illness is said'to have been brought on by-ex- 
cessive feasting ; but, according to some ac- 
counts, his death was hastened by his medical 
attendants, in order to secure the succession for 
his son. After the death of his first wife, Dio- 
nysius had married almost exactly at the same 
time—some said even on. the same day—Doris, 
a Loerjan of distinguished birth, and Aristom- 
ache, a Syracusan, the daughterof his supporter 
Hipparinus, and the sister of Dion. By Doris 
he had three children, of which the eldest was 
his successor, Dionysius. The character of 
Dionysius has been drawn.in the blackest colors 
by many ancient writers ;.he appears, indeed, to 
have become a sort of type of a tyrant, in its 
worst sense. In his latter-years he becameex- 
tremely suspicious,.and apprehensive of treach- 
ery even from his nearest friends, and is said 
to have adopted the most excessive pracautions 
to guard against it. Many of these stories have, 
however, an air of great exaggeration. (Cic., 
Tusc., v.,20.)- He built the terrible prison call- 
ed Lautumie, which was-cut out of the solid 
rock in the part of Syracuse named Epipole. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Lavrumim. Dionysius 
was fond ofiterature and the arts. He adorn- 
ed Syracuse with splendid temples and other 
public edifices, soas to render it unquestiona- 
bly the greatest of all Greek cities. He was 
himself a poet, and’repeatedly contended for 
the prize of tragedy at Athens. Here he sev- 
eral times obtained the second and third prizes ; 
and, finally, just: before his death, bore away 
the first prize at the Lenaa, with a play called 
“The Ransom of Hector.” He sought the so- 
ciety of men distinguished in literature and 
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philosophy, entertaining the poet Philoxenus at 
Jnis table, and \inviting Plato to Syracuse. He, 
‘however, soon after sent. the latter away from 
Sicily in disgrace; and. though the story of his 
caused him fo be gold as a slave, as well 
as that of his having sent Philoxenus .to the 
stone quarries for ridiculing bad verses, aré 


‘probably gros’ exaggerations, they may well 


have been so far founded in fact that his _in- 
tercourse with these; persons: was interrupted 
by some.sud burst of capricious vidlence.— 
2. The Younger, son of the preceding, succeed-. 
ed‘his father as tyrant of Syracuse, BIC. 367.. 
He was at this time under thirty years of age ;, 
he had been brought up at his father’s court in 
idleness and luxury, and studiously precluded 
from taking any part in public affairs. The as- 
cendency ‘which Dion, and, through his means, 
Plato, obtained for a time over his mind, was > 
undermined by flatterers and the companions 
of his pleasures. Yet his court was at-this time 
a great place of resort for philosophers and men 
of letters: besides Plato, whom he induced by 
the most urgent entreaties to pay him a second . 
visit, Aristippus of Cyrene, Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
Speusippus, and others, are stated to have spent 
some time with, him at Syracuse; and he cul- 
tivated a friendly intercourse with Archytas and 
the Pythagoreans of Mavna Grecia. Dion, who 
had been banished by Dionysius, returned to 
Sicily in 357, at-the head of a small force, with 
the avowed object of dethroning Dionysius. 
The latter was absent from Syracuse at the 
time that Dion landed in Sicily; but he instant- 
ly returned to Syracuse, where the citadel still 
held out for him. .But, finding it impossible to 
retain his power, he sailed away,to Italy with: 
his most valuable property, and thus lost the 
sovereignty after a reign of twelve years, 356. 
He now repaired+to Loeri, the native city of his 
mother, Doris, where ,he was received in the 
most friendly mahner;, but he made himself 
tyrant of the city, and is said to have treated 
the inhabitants with the utmost cruelty. After, 
remaining at Locri ten years, he availed him- 
self of-the internal dissensions at Syracuse to 
recover possession of his power in that city, 
346. ‘ The Locrians took a vantage of his ab- 


| sence to revolt agaist him, and wreaked their 


vengeance in the most erue] manner On his, wife 
and daughters. He continued to reign in Syra- 
cuse for the next three years, till. Timoléon 
came to Sicily to deliver the Greek cities of the 
island from the tyrants. _As he was unable ta 
resist Timoleon, he surrendered the citadel inte 
the hands:of the latter on condition of being al- 
lowed to depart. in safety to Corinth, 343. Here 
he spent the remainder ofhis life ina private con- 
dition, and is said to have frequented low cor. 
pany,-and sunk gradually into a very degraded 
and abject state. According to some writers, 
he was reduced to support himself by keeping a 
school ; others say that he became one of the at- 
tendants on the rites of Cybele, a set of mendi- 
cant priests of the lowest class.—3, Tyrant of 
Heracléa on the Euxine, son of Clearehus, suc- 
ceeded his brother Timotheus in the tyranny 
about B.C. 338. He is said to have been the 
mildest and justest of all the tyrants that hadever - 
lived. He married Amastris, niece of Darius. 
In 306 he assumed the title of king, and died 
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shortly afterward at the age of 55. He-is said 
to have been, choked by his own fat. : : 

Il. Literary. ¥. Surnamed Arvopserta, ‘be- 
cause he was one of the council of the Areopa- 
gus, was, converted by St:‘Paul’s preaching at 
Athens: There are extant several works under 
his name, which,, ever, could.scarcely have 
been written betethe fifth century of our era. 


_—2) Cato. Vid! ATo.—3. Surnamed Cuarcus 


(6 Xadxovde), an Attic poet and orator, who de- 
rived | urname from his havi vised the 
Atheni to coin brass money: 1e purpose 


of facilitating traffic. Of his or 
nothing ; but his poems, chiefly elegies, are 
often referred to and quoted, He was one. of 
the leaders of the colony to Thurii in Italy, B.C. 
444.—4, Of Hanicarnassus, a celebrated rhet- 
orician, came to Rome about ‘B.C. 29, for the 
purpose ‘of making himself acquainted with the 
Latin language and literature. He lived at 
Rome on terms of friendship:with many dis- 
tinguished men, such as Q: 4lius Tubero, and 
the rhetorician Cecilius ; and he remained in 
the city for twenty-two. years, till his death, 
B.C.7%. His principal work, which he composed 
at Rome at the later period of his life, was a his- 
tory of Rome in twenty-two books, entitled ‘Po- 
paixn ’Apyavodoyia. It contained the history of 
Rome from the mythical times down to B.C. 
264, in. which year the history of Polybius be- 
gins with the Punic wars. ‘The first nine books 
alone are.complete ; of the tenth and eleventh 
we have the greater part; and of the remain- 
ing nine we possess ‘nothing but fragments and 
extracts. Dionysius treated the early history 
of Rome with great: minuteness. 


B.C, 441, so that the eleventh book breaks off 
very soon after the decemviral legislation. 
This peculiar minuteness in the early history, 
however, was, in a great measure; the conse- 
guence of the object he had proposed to him- 
self, and which, as he himself states, was to re- 
move the erroneous notions which the Greeks 
entertained with regard to Rome’s greatness. 
Dionysius had no clear notions about the early 
constitution of Rome, and was led astray by the 
nature of the institutions which he saw in his 
_ own day, and thus*makes innumerable mis- 
takes in treating of the history of the constitu- 
tion. He introduces numerous speeches in his 
work, which, though written with artistic skill, 
nevertheless show that Dionysius was a rhet- 
orician, not an historian, and still. less a states- 
man. Dionysius also wrote various rhetorical 
and critical works, which abound with the most 
exquisite remarks and criticisms on the works 
of the classical writets of Greece.. They show 
that he was a greater eritic than historian. ~The 
following are the extant works of this class: 
1, Téyv7q pntopexy, addressed to one Hchecrates, 
part of which is certainly spurious. . 2. Ilepé 
duvoéceuc Gvoudror, treats. of oratorical power, 
and on the, combination, of words according to 
the different styles of oratory. 3. Tév apyitov 
xotecc, contains characteristics of poets, from 
Hower down to Euripides, 6f some historians, 
such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Philistus, Xen- 
ephoa, and Theopompus, and, lastly, of some 
philosophers and orators. 4. Tept tov apyatov 
intépev bropynuatiouol, Contains eriticisms on 


we, know | 


The eleven. 
books extant do not carry‘the history beyond’ 
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the most eminent Greek orators, of which we 
now’ possess only the first three sections, on 
Lysias, Isocrates, and Iseeus. The other three 


sections treated of Demosthenes, Hyperides, . 


and Aischineés; but they are lost, with the ex- 
ception of the first part ‘of the fourth seétion, 


which treated of the oratorieal power of Demos-.. 


thenes. 5, ’"EmtotoAy mpoc?Appaior, a letter to 
his friend Ammeus, in which he shows that 
most of the orations of Demosthenes had been 
delivered before Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric, 


and consequently that Demosthenes had’ de-, 
6. Emacs 


rived no instruction from Aristotle. 
ToAH mpd¢ Tvatoy Moumfiov, was written by Di- 
onysius with a view of justifying the unfavora- 
ble opinion which he had expressed upon Plato, 


and which Pompey had censured. 7. [epi rod 


Oovkvdidov yapaxtijpoc Kat Tov AormOv Tod cvy- 


yeadéac idtoudrwov, Was written by Dionysius-at’ 


the request of his friend Tubero, for the purpose 
of explaining more minutely. what he had writ- 
ten on Thucydides. As Dionysius in this work 
looks at the great historian from his rhetorical 
point of view, his judgment is often unjust and. 
incorrect. 
tov, addressed to Ammeus. 9. Aeivapyoc, a 
very valuable treatise on the life and orations of 
Dinarchus. The best editions of the complete 
works of. Dionysius are by Sylburg, Frankf., 
1586; 2 vols..fol., reprinted at Leipzig, 1691; 
by Hudson,. Oxon., 1704, 2 vols. fol. ; and by 
Reiske, Lips., 1774, 6 vols. 8vo,—5. Of Hrra- 
cia, Son of Theophantus, was a pupil of Zeno, 
and adopted the tenets of the Stoics; but, in 
consequence of a most painful complaint, he 
abandoned the Stoic philosophy, and joined the 
Eleatics, whose doctrine, that 7dov7 and the 
absence of pain was the highest good, had more 
charms for him than the austere ethics of the 
Stoa. This renunciation of his former creed 
drew upon him the nickname of meraGéuevoc, 
i. ¢., the renegade. He died in his eightieth 
year of voluntary starvation. He wrote several 
works, all of which are lost. Cicero censures 
him for having mixed up verses with his prose, 
and for his want of elegance and refinement.— 
6. Of Maennsra, a distinguished rhetorician, 
taught in Asia between B.C. 79 and 77, when 
Cicero visited the: East.—7. Of Mitrtrus, one 
of the earliest Greek historians, and a contem- 
porary of Hecateus, wrote a history of Pefsia.— 
8. Of Mytinene, surnamed Scytobrachion, taught 


at Alexandrea in the’ first century B.C. He, 


wrote a prose work on the Argonauts, which 
was consulted by Diodorus Siculus.—9. Sur- 
named Prrienres, from his being the author 
of a mepipynove the yne, Which is still extant ; 
probably lived about A.D, 300. , The work con- 
tains a description of the whole earth, in hex- 


ameter verse, and is written in a’ terse and ele- 


gant style. It enjoyed great popularity im an- 
cient times. 
of it were made by Romans, one by Rufus Fes- 
tus Avienus (vid. Avienus), and the other by 
the grammarian Priscian. Vid. Priscranus. 
Thé best edition of the original is by Bernhardy, 
Lips., 1828.—10. Of Srvope, an Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy. —11. Surnamed 


Turax, from his father being a Thracian, was 


himself a native either of Alexandrea or By- 
zantium, He is also called a Rhodian, because 
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at one time he resided at Rhodes, and gave in- 
structions there. He also taught at Rome, 
about B.C. 80. He was a very celebrated gram- 
marian; but the only one of his works which 
has come down to us is a.small treatise en- 
titled réyvq ypauparexyj, which became the basis 
of all subsequent grammars, and was a standard 
book in grammar schools for many: centuries. 

III. Artists. 1. Of Argos, a statuary, flour- 
ished B.C. 476.—2. Of Colophon, a painter, con- 
temporary with Polygnotus of Thasos, whose 
works he imitated in every other respect except 
in grandeur. Aristotle (Poét., 2) says ‘that Po- 
lygnotus painted the likenesses of men better 
than the originals, Pauson made them worse, 
and Dionysius just like them™(éuofovc). It 
seems from this that the pictures of Dionysius 
were deficient in. the ideal. 

[Dionysdpérus (Avovveddwpoc), a Beeotian, 
who is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus as the 


author of a history of Greece which came down 
to the time of Philip of Macedon.] _ 
Drionysoréu1s (Acovdcov éAtc), a town in 
Phrygia, belonging to the conventus juridicus 
of Apamea, founded by Attalus and Eumenes. 
| Dion¥sus (Acévvcoe or Arévucoc), the youth- 
- ful, beautiful, but effeminate god of wine. He 
is also called, both by Greeks and Romans, Bac- 
cus (Békyxoc); that is, the noisy or riotous ‘god, 
which was originally a mere epithet dr surname 
of Dionysus, and does not occur till after the 
‘time of Herodotus. According to the common 
tradition, Dionysus (Bacchus) was the son of 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Semele, the daughter of 
Cadmus of Thebes, though other traditions 
give him a different parentage and a different 
birth-place., It was generally believed that 
when Semele was pregnant, she was persuaded 
by Juno (Hera), who appeared to her in disguise, 
to request the father of the gods to appear to 
her in the same glory and majesty in which he 
was accustomed to approach his own wife Juno 
(Hera). “Jupiter (Zeus) unwillingly complied, 
and appeared to her in thunder and lightning. 
Semele was terrified and overpowered by, the, 
sight, and being seized by the flames, she gave 
premature birth to a ehild. Jupiter (Zeus) 
saved the ‘child from the-flames, sowed him up 
in his thigh, and thus preserved him till he came- 


to maturity. Various epithets which are given | 


to the god: refer to.that occurrence, such ‘as 
TUPLYEVIC, UNPopHadhe, unpotpadhe, and 1gNigena. 
After the birth of Bacchus (Dionysus), Jupiter 
(Zeus) intrusted him to Mercury (Hermes), or, 
according to others, to Proserpina (Persephone) 
‘or Rhea, who took the child to Ino and Athamas 
at Orchomenos, and persuaded them to bring 
him up as a girl. Juno (Hera) was now urged 
on by her jealousy to throw Ino and ‘Athamas 
into a state of madness. Jupiter (Zeus), in 
order to save his child, changed him into a ram, 
and carried him to the nymphs, of Mount Nysa, 
who brought him up in a cave, and were after- 
ward rewarded by Jupiter (Zeus), by. being 
placed as Hyades among the stars. Mount 
Nysa, from which the god was believed to have 
derived his name, was placed in Thrace ;' but 
mountains of the same name are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the ancient world where he was ’ 
worshipped, and where he was believed to 
have introduced the cultivation of the vine. 
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Various, other nymphs are also. said to have 


‘teared him. ~ When he: had grown up, Juno 


(Hera) drove-him mad,:in- which. state he wan- 
dered about through various parts of the earth. 
He first went to Egypt, where'the was hospita- 
bly received by King Proteus. 


cus alive for opposing the duction of the 
vine. He then traversed all Asia, teaching the 
inhabitants of the different countries of Asia the 
cultivation of the vine, and introducing among 
them the elements of civilization. most 
famous. par his wanderings in Asia is his 
expedition to India, which is said to have lasted: 
several years.: On, his zeturn to Europe he 
passed through Thrace, but was ill received 
by Lycurgus, king of the Edones, and leaped 
into the sea to seek refuge-with Thetis, whom 
he afterward rewarded for her kind reception 
with a golden urn,°a present of Vulcan (He- 
phestus). All the host of Bacchantic women 
and Satyrs who had, aceompanied him were 
taken prisoners by Lycurgus, but, the women 
were soon set free again. The country of the 


Edones thereupon ceased to bear fruit, and Ly- | 


curgus became mad and killed his own son, 
whom he mistook .for a vine. After this his 
madness ceased, but the’ country still remained 
barren, and Bacchus (Dionysus) declared. that 
it would remain. so till Lycurgus died. The 
Edones, in despair, took their king and put him 
in chains, and Bacchus (Dionysus) had him 
torn to pieces by horses. He then returned to 
Thebes, where he compelled the women to quit 
their-houses, and to celebrate Bacchic festivals 
on Mount Citheron, or Parnassus. -Pentheus, 
who then ruled at Thebes, endeavored to check 
the riotous proceedings, ‘and went out to the 
mountains to seek the Bacchic women ; but his 
own mother, Agave, in her Bacchie fury, mis- 
took him for an animal, and tore him. to pieces. 
Bacchus (Dionysus) next went to-Argos, where 
the people first. refused to acknowledge him, 
but, after punishing the women with phrensy, 
he was recognized as a god, and temples were 
erected to him.. -His last feat was performed 
on a voyage from Icaria to Naxos. ‘He hired a 


ship which belonged-to Tyrrhenian pirates; but 


the men, instead of landing at Naxos, steered to- 
ward Asia to'sell him thereas’a slave. There- 
upon the god changed the mast and oars into 
serpents; and himself into a lion; ivy grew’ 
around the vessel, ‘and the sound,of flutes was 
heard on every side; the sailors were seized 
with madness, leaped into the sea, and were 
metamorphosed “into dolphins. After he had 
thus gradually established his divine natura 
throughout the world, he took his mother out of 
Hades, called her Thyone, and-rose with her 
into Olympus: Various mythological beings are 
describéd as the offspring of Dionysus (Bac- 
chus); but among. the women, both mortal and 
immortal, who won his love, none-is more fa- 
mous in ancient story than Ariadne. Vid: Arr- 
apne. The extraordinary mixture of traditions 
respecting the history of Dionysus (Bacchus) 
seems evidently to have arisen from the tradi- 
tions of different times and countries, referring 
to analogous divinities, and transferred to the 
Greek Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus 
(Bacchus) was no part of the original religion 
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>. 
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f Greece, and his mystic worship is compara- | 
In Homer ‘he' does not 
appear as one of the great divinities, and the 
story of his birth by Jupiter (Zéus).and the Bac- 
‘chic orgies are not alluded‘to in any way; Dio- | 
nysus (Bacchus) is there .simply- described .as 


wine, whence he is, called, the «drunken god” 
(wawvduevoc), and the'.sober king Lycurgus will 
not, for this reason, tolerate him in-his king- 
dom. . (Hom., Z., vi., 132 ; . Xvili/, 406 ; 
comp. Xi., 325.) As the culti yn of the vine 
spread in Greece, the worship of Dionysus (Bac- 
‘chus} likewise spread further; the mystic wor- 
ship was developed by the Orphici, though it 
probably originated in the transfer of Phrygian 
and Lydian modes of worship to that of Diony- 
sus (Bacchus). (After the time of Alexander’s 
expedition to India, the celebration of the Bae. | 
chic festivals assumed more and more thei 
and dissolute character. As far as the 
and origin of the god Dionysus(Bacchus 
cerned, he appears in all traditions as tl 
wing, and 


intoxicating power of nature, which carries man 
away from his usual quiet and sober mode of 
living. Wine is the most natural and appropri- 
ate symbol of that power, and it is therefore 
called ‘the fruit of Dionysus.”? Dionysus (Bac- 
chus) is, therefore, the god of wine, the inventor | 


and the disperser of grief and sorrow. As the 
god of wine, he is also both an inspired and an 
inspiring god, that is, a god.who has the power 
of revealing the future to man by oracles. 
Thus it is said that he had.as great a share in 
the Delphic oracle as Apollo, and he himself 
had an oracle in Thrace. Now,.as prophetic 
power is always combined with the healing art, 
Dionysus (Bacchus) is, like Apollo, called iarpéc, 
or bycatye, and is hence invoked as a Ysd¢ owrHp 
against. raging diseases. The notion of his 
being the cultivator and protector of the vine 
was easily extended to that of his being the 
protector of trees in general, which is alluded 
to in various epithets and surnames given him. 
by the poets of antiquity, and he thus comes into 
close connection with Ceres (Demeter). This 
character is still further developed in the notion 
of his being the promoter of civilization, a law- 
giver, anda lover of peace. As the Greek dra- 
mia had grown out of the dithyrambic choruses 
at the festivals of Dionysus (Bacchus), he was 
also regarded as the god of tragic art, and as 
the protector of theatres. The orgiastic wor- 
ship of Dionysus (Bacchus) seems to have been 
first established in Thrace, and to have thence 
spread southward to Mounts. Helicon and Par- 
nassus, to Thebes, Naxos, and throughout 
Greece, Sicily, and Italy, though some writers 
derived it from Egypt. Respecting his festivals 
and the mode of their celebration, and especially 
the introduction and suppression of his worship 
at Rome, vid, Dist. of Ant., art. Dionysta. In 
the earliest times the Graces or Charites were 
the, companions of Dionysus (Bacchus). This 
circumstance points out the great change which 
took place in the course of time in the mode of 
his worship, for afterward we, find-him accom- 
panied in his expeditions and.travels by Bae. 
chantic women, called Lena, Mwnades, ‘Thyi- 
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ades, Mimallones, Clodones, Bassare or Bas- 
sarides, all of whom are represented in works 
of art as raging with madness of enthusiasm, 
in vehement motions, their heads thrown, back-. 


ward, with dishevelled> hair, and ,carrying in - 


their hands thyrsus-staffs (entwined with ivy, 
and headed with pine-cones), cymbals, swords, 
orserpents. Sileni, Pans, satyrs, centaurs, and. 
other beings of a like kind, are also the constant 
companions of the god. Thetemples-and stat- 
ues of Dionysus (Bacchus) were very numerous 
in the ancient world. The animal most com-. 
monly sacrificed to him was the yam. ,Among — 
the things sacred to’ him, we may notice the 
vine, ivy, laurel, and asphodel;. the dolphin, 
serpent, tiger, lynx,’ panther, and ass; but he 
hated the sight of an owl.- In later works-of 
_art he appears in four different forms: 1. As an 
infant handed over-by Mercury (Hermes) to his. 


ey ae or fondled and played with by satyrs — 


and Bacche. 2. As a manly god with a beard, 
commonly called the Indian Bacchus. He there 


p- | appears in the character of a wise and dignified 


Oriental monarch; his beard is long and soft, 
and his Lydian robes (Gacodpa) are long and 
richly folded. 3. The. youthful or so-called 
Theban Bacchus was carried to ideal beauty by 
Praxiteles. The form of his body is manly and 
with strong outlines, but still approaches to the 
female form by its softness and roundness. 
The expression of the countenance is languid, 
and shows a kind of dreamy longing ; the head, 
with a diadem, or a wreath of vine or ivy, leans 
somewhat on one side ;~ his attitude is easy, 
like that of a man who is absorbed in sweet 
thoughts, or slightly intoxicated. He is often 
seen leaning on his companions, or riding on a 
panther, ass, tiger, or.lion. The finest statue 
of this kind is in the villa Ludovisi.. 4. Bacchus 
with horns, either those of a ram or of a bull. 
This representation occurs chiefly on coins, but 
never in statues. ; 

Diopnines (Avogdvyc). 1. Of Mytilene, a dis- 
tinguished Greek rhetorician, came to Rome, 
where he instructed Tiberius Gracchus, and be- 
came his intimate friend. After the murder of 
Gracchus, Diophanés was also-put to death.— 
2. Of Nica, in Bithynia, in the. first century 
B.C., abridged the agricultural work of Cassius 
Dionysius for the use of King Deiotarus. 

Diopuantus (Avégavroc). 1. An Attic orator 
and contemporary of Demosthenes, with whom 
he opposed the Macedonian party.—2. Of Alex- 
andrea, the only Greek writer on Algebra.’ His 
period is unknown; but he probably ought not 
to be placed before the end of the fifth century 
of our era. He wrote Arithmetica in thirteen 
books, of which only six are extant, and one ' 
book, De Multangulis Numeris, on polygonal 
numbers. These books contain a system o 
reasoning on numbers by the aid of general 
symbols, and: with some use of symbols of oper- 
ation; sO that, though the demonstrations are 
very-much conducted in words at length, and 
arranged so.as to remind us of Euclid, there is 
no question that the work is algebraical: not a 
treatise on algebra, but an.algebraical treatise 
on the rélations of integer numbers, and on the 
solution of equations of more than one variable 
in integers. Editions by Bachet de Meziriac, 
Paris, 1621, and by Fermat, Aqulegsey 1670, fol. 
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Diorirues (Avorei6yc). 1, A half-fanatic, 
half-impostor, who made at Athens an appar- 
ently thriving trade’ of oracles: he was much 
satirized by the comic poets.—2..An Athenian 
general, father of the poet Menander, was sent 
out to the Thracian Chersonesus about B.C. 
344, at the head of a body of Athenian settlers. 

kAnpovyot. In the Chersonese he became 
involved in disputes with the Cardians, who. 
were supported by Philipy The latter sent a 
letter of remonstance to Athens, and Diopithes’ 
Wwasarraigned. by the Macedonian party, but 
was defended by Demosthenes in the’ oration, 
still extant, on: the Chersonese, B.C. 341, in 
consequence of which he was permitted to re- 
tain his command. . 

[Didrus (Atapyc), son of Amarynceus, leader 
of the Epei before Troy; slain by Pirus.—2. 
Father of Automedon, who, was the armor- 
bearer. of Achilles —8. Son of Priam, brother 
of Amycus, slain with his brother in Italy by 
Turnus.—4; A Trojan, companion of A®neas, 
gained one of the prizes in the funeral games 
in honor of Anchises.] 

Diosc6ripis INsuia (Acqcxopidov vijcoc: now 
Socotra), an island off the southern coast of 
Arabia, near the Promontory Syagrus.° The 
island itself was marshy and unproductive, but 
it Was a great commercial emporium; and the 
northern part of the island was inhabited by 
Arabian, Egyptian, and Greek merchants. 

Diosc6rives (Avookopidyc). 1..A disciple of 
Tsocrates, and a Greek grammarian, wrote upon 
Homer.—2. The author of 39 epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology,seems to have lived in Egypt 
about the time of Ptolemy Euergetes.—3. Pu- 
pactvs or Pepanivs, of Anazarba in Cilicia, a 
Greek physician, probably lived in the second 
century of the Christian era. He has left be- 
hind him a Treatise on Materia Medica (Iept 
*YAne *larpexjc), in five books, a work of great 
labor andsresearch, and which for many ages 
was received as astandard production. It con- 
sists of a description of all the articles then 
used in medicine, with an account of their sup- 
posed virtues. The other works extant under 
the name of Dioscorides are probably spurious. 
The best edition is by Sprengel, Lips., 1829, 
1830, 2 vols. 8vo.—4. Surnamed’Pracas on ac- 
count of the moles or freckles on his face, prob- 
ably lived in the first century B.C. 

Drosctri (Acécxovpor), that is, sons of Jupiter 
(Zeus), the well-known heroes Castor (Kdo- 
top) and Pottux or Polydeuces (TModAvdetuye). 
The two brothers were sometimes called Casro- 
nes by the Romans. | According to Homer, they 
were the sons of Leda and Tyndareus, king of 
Lacedemon, and consequently brothers of Hel- 
en. Hence they are often called by the patro- 
hymic T'yndaride. Castor was famous for his 
skill in taming and managing horses, and Pol= 
lux for his skill in boxing. Both -had disap- 
peared from the earth before the Greeks went 
against Troy. Although they were buried, says 
Homer, yet they came ‘to life every other day, 
and they enjoyed honors like those of the gods. 
According to’ other traditions, both were the 
sens of Jupiter (Zeus) and Leda, and were born 
at the same time with their sister Helen out of 
an egg. Vid. Lypa, ‘According to others, again, | 
Pollux and Helen only were children of Jupiter 
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(Zeus), and Castor was the son of Tyndareus. ' 
Hence Pollux was immortal, while Castor was 
subject to old age and death like every other 
mortal. ‘They were born, according to differ- 
ent traditions, at different places, such as Amy- 
cle, Mount Taygétns, the island of Pephnos, or 
Thalame. The fabulous life of the Dioseuri 
is marked by three great events. 1. Their ex-* 
pedition against Athens. 'Théseus had earried 
off their sister Helen from Sparta, and kept her | 
in confinement at Aphidne, under the superin- 
tendence of his mother Hthra. While Thes- 
eus was absent from Attica, the Dioscuri march- 
ed into Attica, and ravaged the country round 
the city. Academus revealed to them that 
Helen was kept at Aphidne ; the Dioscuri took 
the place by assault, carried away their sister 
Helen, and made A‘thra their prisoner. 2. : 
Their part in the expedition of the Argonauts, as 
they had before. taken part in the Calydonian 
hunt. During the voyage of the Argonauts, it 
once happened that when the heroes were de- 
tained by a vehement storm, and Orpheus 
prayed to the Samothracian gods, the storm 
suddenly subsided, and stars appeared on the 
heads of the Dioscuri. On their arrival in the 
country of the Bebryces, Pollux.fought against 
Amycus, the gigantic son of Neptune (Posei-. 
don), and conquered him. During the Argo- 
nautic expedition they founded the town of 
Dioscurias. 3. Their battle with the sons of 
Aphareus.. Once the Dioscuri, in conjunction 
with Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, 
had carried away a herd of oxen from Arcadia. 
Idas appropriated the herd to himself, and drove 
it to his home in Messene, The Dioscuri then 
invaded Messene, drove away the cattle of 
which they had been deprived, and much more 
in addition. Hence arose a war between the 
Dioscuri and the sons of Aphareus, which was 
carried on in Messene or'Laconia. Castor, the 
mortal, fell by the hands. of Idas; but Pollux 
slew Lynceus, and Jupiter (Zeus) killed Idas 
by a flash of lightning. Pollux then returned 
to his brother, whom he found breathing his 
last, and he prayed to Jupiter (Zeus) to be*per- 
mitted to die with:him. Jupiter (Zeus) gave 
him the’ option: either to live as his immortal} 
son‘in Olympus, or to share his brother’s fate, 
and to live alternately one day under the earth, 
and the other in the heavenly abodes of the 
gods. According to a different form of the 
story, Jupiter (Zeus) rewarded -the attachment 
of the two brothers by placing them among the 
stars as Gemini. These heroic youths received 
divine honors at Sparta. Their worship spread 
from Peloponnesus over Greece, Sicily, and | 
Italy. Their principal characteristic was that 
of Yeol cwrijpec, that is, mighty helpers of man, 
whence they were sometimes called avakec oY 
avaxtec. They were worshipped more espe- 
cially as the protectors of travellers by sea, for 
Neptune (Poseidon) had rewarded their brother- 
ly love by giving them power. over winds and 
waves, that they might assist the shipwrecked 
(fraires Helene; lucida sidera, Hor., Carm., i., 
3). Whenever they appeared ‘they were seen 
riding on magnificent white steeds. They were 


regarded as presidents of the public games. 


They were further believed to have invented 


i the war-dance and warlike music, and poets 
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and bards were favored by them. Owing to 
their warlike character, it was customary at 
Sparta for the two kings, whenever they went 
to war, to be accompanied by symbolic repre- 
sentations of the Dioscuri (déxava). Respecting 
their festivals, vid. Dict. of Ant., arts. ANAcEIA, 
Dioscuria. Their usual representation in works 
of art. is that_of two youthful horsemen 

egg-shaped helmets, crowned with stars, and 
with spears in their hands. At Rome, the wor- 
ship of the Dioscuri was inbrodugae 


time.. They were believed to have assisted 


the Romans against the Latins in the battle of 


Lake Regillus ; and the dictator, A. Postumius 
Albinus, during the battle vowed a teniple to 
them. It was erected in the Forum, on-the 
spot where they had been seen after the battle, 
Opposite the temple of Vesta. It was conse- 
crated on the 15th of July, the anniversary of 
the battle of Regillus. The equites regarded 
the Dioscuri as their patrons. From the year 
B.C. 305, the equites went every year, on the 
15th of July, in a magnificent procession on 
horseback, from the temple of Mars through 
‘ the main streets of the city, across the Forum, 
and by the ancient temple of the Dioscuri. 

Droscurtias (Avogxoupsde : Atockovpietc 2 now 
Iskuria or Isgaur), an important town in Col- 
chis, on the River Anthemus, northwest of the 
Phasis, founded by the Milesians, was a great 
emporium for all the surrounding people : under 
the Romans it was called Sebastopolis. 

Dios-HiBron (Acog ‘Tepdév: Acocrepitne), a small 
town on the coast of Ionia, between Lebedus 
and Colophon. 

Diosporis (AcécroAcg : Avocrodirnc). 1. D. 
Macewna, the later name of Thebes in Egypt. 
Vid. Tuesn&.—2. D. Parva, called by Pliny Jo- 
vis Oppidum, the capital of the Nomos Diospo- 
lites in Upper Egypt.—3: A town in Lower 
Egypt, in the Delta, near Mendes, in the midst 
of marshes.—4. (Now Ludd, Lydd), the name 
given by the Greek and Roman writers to the 

_Lyppa of the Scriptures.—5. A town in Pontus, 
originally called Casrra. 

Diovis, an ancient Italian (Umbrian) name of 
Jupiter. 

Dieniius (AfgiAoc), one of the principal Athe- 
nian comic poets of the new comedy, and a con- 
temporary of Menander and Philemon, was a 
native of Sinope. He is said to have exhibited 
one hundred plays. ‘Though, in point of time, 
Diphilus belonged to the new comedy, his poetry 
seems to have had more of the character of the 
middle. This is shown, among other indica- 
tions, by the frequency with which he chose 
mythological subjects for. his plays, and by his 
bringing on the stage-the poets Archilochns, 
Hipponax, and Sappho. The Roman’ comic 
poets borrowed largely from Diphilus. The 
Casina of Plautus is a translation of his KAnpod- 
pevot. His SuvarobvjoKkovrec was translated by 
Piautus in the lost play of the Commorientes, and 
was partly followed by Terence in his Adelphi, 
The Rudens of Plautus is also a translation of 
a play of Diphilus, but the title of the Greek 
play is not known. [The fragments of Diphilus 
are edited by Meineke, Fragm. Conuc. Grac., 
vol. ti, p. 1066-96, edit. minor.] 

Dipawus and Scyiis (Alrowvoe kal BxbAAcc), 
very ancient Greek statuaries, who are always 


at an early | 
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mentioned together, flourished about B.C. 560.’ 
They were natives of Crete, whence they went 
to Sicyon, which was for a long time the chief 
seat of Grecian art... Their disciples were Tec- 
teus and Angelion, Learchus of Rhegitm, Dory- 
Clidas and his brother Medon, Dontas, and-‘The- 
ocles, who were: all four Lacedemonians. Di- 
peenus and Scyllis are sometimes called sons of 
Dedalus, by which we are only’ to understand 
that they belonged to the Dedalian style of art. 
Vid. Dmpauus. ees 

Dirz,a name of the Furie. Vid. Eumenipes. 

Dirce (Aipxy), daughter of Helios and wife 
of Lycus. Her story is related under Ampuion. 

[Dire or Dire (Aecpy). Vid. Berenice, No. 4.] 

Dirpuys (Afpduc), a mountain in Eubeea. 

is, contracted from, Dives, a name some- 
times given to Pluto,and hence also to the low- 
er world. , 

Divum (Aiov : Avetc, Acactac): 1. An important 
town in Macedonia, on the Thermaic Gulf, so - 
called after a temple of Jupiter (Zeus). Here 
were placed the equestrian statues by Lysippus 
of the Macedonians who had fallen at thebattle 
of the Granieus.—2: A town in Chalcidice in’ 
Macedonia, on the Strymonic Gulf.3. A town 
in Eubeea, not far from the promontory,Ceneum. 

Divico, the leader of the Helyetians in the 
war against L. Cassius in B.C. 107, was at the 
head of the embassy sent 'to Julius Cesar, near- 
ly fifty years later, B!C. 58, when he was pre- 
paring to attack the Helvetians. 

Drvirrxcus, an AZduan noble and brother of 
Duminorix, was a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Cesar, who, in consideration of his en- 
treaties, pardoned the treason of Dummorix in : 
B.C. 58.;: In the same year he took the most 
prominent part among the Gallic chiefs in re- 
questing Cesar’s aid against Ariovistus; he 
had some time before gone even to Rome to ask 
the senate for their interference, but without 
success. During this visit he was the guest of. 
Cicero. 

Drvoptrum (now Metz), subsequently Medio- 
matrici, and stilblater Metis or Mettis, the capi- 
tal of the Mediomatrici in Gallia Belgica» 

Drvona, Vid. Canurcti. 

Diyiius (AfvAdoc), an Athenian, who wrote a 
history of Greece and Sicily in twenty-six or 
twenty-seven books, from the seizure of the 
Delphic temple by Philomelus. The exact pe- 
riod at which he flourished can not be ascertain- 
ed, but he belongs to the age of the Ptolemies. 

Doserus (Ad6ypoc), a town in Peonia in Ma- 
cedonia, east of the River Echedorus. 

Docimya or Docimeum (Aokipuia, Aoxiecoy : Ao- 
Kigeve, Aokyunvoc), a town in Phrygia, not far 
from Synnada: in its neighborhood were cele- 
brated marble quarries. ; 

Donon (Awddry), the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, was situated in Epirus, and probably at > 
the southeastern extremity of the Lake of Joan- 
nina, near Kastritza. It was founded by the Pe- | 
lasgians, and was dedicated to Jupiter (Zeus). 
The responses of the oracle were given from 
lofty oaks or beech trees, probably from a grove 
consisting of these trees. The will of the god 
was declared by thé wind rustling through the 
trees ;~and, in order to render the sounds more 
distinet, brazen vessels were suspended on the. 
branches of the trees, which, being set in motion 
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by the wind, came, in contact with one another. 
These sounds were in! early times interpreted 
by men, but afterward, when the worship of 
Dione became connected with that of Jupiter 
(Zeus), by two or three aged women, who were 
called medewdec or méAacat, because pigeons 
were said to have brought the command to-found 
the oracle. There were, however, also priests, 
called Selli or Helli, who had the management 
of the temple. The oracle of Dodona had less 
influence in historical times than in-the heroic 
age. It was chiefly consulted by the neighbor- 
ing tribes, the AStolians, Acarnanians, and Epi- 
rots, and by those-who would not go to Delphi 
on account of its partiality for the Dorians. In 
B.C. 219, the temple was destroyed by the Aito- 
lians, and the sacred oaks cut down. But the 
town continued to exist, and we hear of a bishop 
of Dodona in the-council of Ephesus. 
Dotaserta, Cornertus. 1. P., consul B.C. 
283, conquered the, Senones.—2. Cn., curule 
zedile 165, in which year he and his colleague, 
Sextus Julius Cesar, had the Hecyra of Terence 
performed at the festival of the Megalesia. In 
159 he-was consul.—3. Cn., a partisan of Sulla, 
by whom he was made consul, 81. He after- 
ward received Macedonia for his province. In 
77 he was accused by the young Julius Cesar 
of having been guilty of extortion in his’ prov- 
ince, but he was acquitted.—4. Cn., pretor ur- 
banus 81, when the cause of P. Quintius was 
tried: Cicero charges him with having acted on 
that occasion unjustly. The year after he had 
Cilicia for his province ; C. Malleolus was his 
quxstor, and the notorious Verres his Jegate. 
Dolabella not only tolerated the extortions and 
robberies committed by them, but shared in 
their booty. _ On his return to Rome, Dolabella 
was accused by M. Amilius Scaurus' of extor- 
tion in his province, and on that occasion Verres 
deserted his accomplice and furnished the accus- 
er with all the necessary information. Dola- 
bella was condemned, and went into exile.— 
5. P., the son-in-law of Cicero, whose daughter 
Tullia he married after divorcing his wife Fabia, 
51. He was one of the most proftigate men of 
his age, and his conduct caused Cicero great 
uneasiness. On the breaking out of the civil 
war he joined Cesar, and fought on his side at 
the battle of Pharsalia (48), in Africa (46), and 
in Spain (45). Cesar raised him to the consul- 
ship in 44, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Antony. After the murder 6f Cesar, he forth- 
with joined the assassins of his benefactor; but 
when Antony gave him the province of Syria, 
with the command against the Parthians, all his 
republican enthusiasm disappeared at once. On 
his way to his province he plundered the cities 
of Greece and Asia Minor, and at Smyrna he 
murdered Trebonius, who had been appointed 
by the senate: proconsul of Asia. When his 
proceedings became known at Rome, he was 
declared a public enemy ; and Cassius, who had 


received Syria from the senate, marched against : 


him. JDolabella threw himself into Laodicéa, 
which was besieged by Cassius, who at length 
succeeded in taking it. -Dolabella, in order not 
to fall into the hands of his, enemies, ordered 
one of bis soldiers to kill him, 43. 

Donicue (Aodiyn). 1. The ancient name of 
the island Icarus.—2, A town in Thessaly, on the 
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western slope of Olympus.—3. A town in Com- 
magene, between Zeugma and Germanicia, also 
called Dolichene, celebrated for the worship of 
Jupiter.—4. Or Dulichium.. V2d. Ecninaprs. ~ 

DouicuistE (Aodtyiorn : now Kakava), an isl- 
and off the coast of Lycia, opposite the prom- 
ontory Chimera. oi oa 

Douténes (Aodiovec), a Pelasgic people in 
Mysia, who dwelt between the rivers Asepus 
and Rhyndacus, and in the neighborhood of Cyz- 
icus, which was called after them Dolidnis. 

Doton (AdAwv), a Trojan, sent by night to spy 
the Grecian camp, was taken prisoner by Ulys- 
ses and Diomedes, compelled to give intelli- 
gence respecting the Trojans, and then slain by 
Diomedes. The tenth book of the Iliad was 
therefore called Aoddvera or Aodwvogovia. 

Doxoncr (AdAoyxor), a Thracian people in the 
Thracian Chersonesus. Vid. Mivtrapes. — 

Doxores (Addomec), a powerful people in 
Thessaly, dwelt on the Enipeus, and fought be- 
fore Troy. (Hom., Il., ix., 484.). At a later 
time they dwelt at the foot.of Mount Pindus ; 
and their country, called Dowopia (AoAoria), 
was reckoned part of Epirus. 

Domitia. 1. Sister of Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus (vid. AuznoBarsus, No. 10), and conse- 
quently an aunt of the Emperor Nero. She was 
the wife of Crispus Passienus, and was mur- 
dered in her old age by Nero, who wished to get 
possession of her property. —2. Lupipa, sister of 


.the preceding, wife of M. Valerius Messala Bar- 


batus, and mother of Messalina, was. put to 


death by Claudius at the instigation of Agrip- 


pina.—3. Loneina, daughter of Domitius Cor- 
bulo, was first married to L. Lamia ADmilianus, 
and afterward to the Emperor,Domitian. In 
consequence of her adulterous intercourse with 
Paris, an actor, Domitian repudiated. her, but 
was afterward reconciled to her. She was 
privy to Domitian’s murder. . 

Domiria Guns, plebeian, was divided into the 
two illustrious families of Anenoparsus and 
Caxvinus. : 

Domirianus, or, with his full name, T. Fravius 
Domirianus Aueusrus, Roman emperor A.D. 
81-96, was the younger son of Vespasian, and 
was. born at Rome A.D. 51. When Vespasian 
was proclaimed emperor by the legions inthe 
East (69), Domitian, who was then at Rome, 
narrowly escaped being murdered by Vitellius, 
and concealed himself until the victory of his 
father’s party was decided. After the fall of 
Vitellius, Domitian was proclaimed Cesar, and 
obtained the government of the city till the re- 
turn of his father. [n this short time he gave 
fall proofs of his sanguinary and licentious tem- 
per. Vespasian intrusted Domitian with no 
public affairs, and during the ten years of his 
reign (69-79), Domitian lived as a private per- 
son on an estate near the Alban Mount, sur- 
rounded by a number of courtesans, and devot- 
Ing a great part of his time to the composition 
of poetry and the recitation of his productions. 
During the reign of his brother Titus (79-81), 
he was also not allowed to take any part in pub- 
lie affairs, 
was if all probability the work of Domitian, he 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. Dur- 
ing the first few years of his reign he kept a 
Strict superintendence oyer the governors of 


On the death of Titus (81), which’ 
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provinces, enacted several useful laws, endeav- 
ored to correct the licentious conduct of the 
higher classes; and though he indulged him- 
self in strange passions, his government was 
much better than had been expected. . But his 
conduct was soon changed for the worse.. , His 
Wars were mostly unfortunate; and his want 
ef success both wounded his vanity and excited 
his fears, and thus led him to delight in the mis- 
fertunes and sufferings of others. In 83 he un- 
dertook an expedition against the Chatti, which 
was attended with no result, though on his re- 
turn to Rome in the following year he celebra- 
ted a triumph, and assumed the name of Ger- 
manicus. In 85, Agricola, whose success and 
merits excited his jealousy, was recalled to 
Rome. Vid. Acricota. From 86 to 90 he had 
to carry on war with Decebalus and the Daci- 
ans, who defeated the Roman armies, and at 
length compelled Domitian to purchase peace 
en very humiliating terms. Vid. DeceBawus. 
{t was after the Dacian war especially that he 
gave full sway to his cruelty and tyranny. No 
man of distinction was safe unless he would 
degrade himself to flatterthe tyrant. The silent 
fear which prevailed in Rome and Italy during 
the latter years of Domitian’s reign are briefly 
but energetically described by Tacitus in the 
introduction to his Life of Agricola, and his vices 
and tyranny are exposed in the strongest colors 
by the withering satire of Juvenal. All the 
philosophers who lived at Rome were expelled. 
Christian writers attribute to him a persecution 
of the Christians likewise, but there is some 
doubt upon the matter; and the belief seems 
to have arisen from the strictness with which 
he exacted the tribute from the Jews, and which 
may have caused much suffering to the Chris- 
tians also. Many conspiracies had been formed 
against his life, but had been discovered.’ At 
length three ‘officers of his. court, Parthenius, 
Sigerius, and Entellus, whom Domitian intended 
to put to death, assisted by Domitia, the emper- 


or’s wife, had him murdered by Stephanus, a’ 


freedman, on the 18th of September, 96. 

Domirius Arpr. Vid. ArER: 

Domirius Corstito. Vid. Corsuto. 

Domitivs Marsus. Vid. Marsus. 

Domirius Uvriinus. Vid. Upianus. 

Domna, Juris, of Emesa, was born of humble 
parents, and married the Emperor Septimius 
Severus when he was in a private station. She 
was beautiful and ‘profligate, but, at the same 
time, gifted with strong powers of mind, and 
fond of literature and of the society of literary 
men. She had great influence over her hus- 
band, and after his death was intrusted by her 
son Caracalla with the administration of the 
most important affairs of state. After the mur- 
der of Caracalla, she was at first kindly treated 
by Macrinus ;- but, having incurred the suspi- 
cions of Macrinus, and being commanded to 
quit Antioch, she put an end to her own life by 
voluntary starvation, A.D. 217. 

Donitus. 1. Acelebrated grammarian, who 
taught at Rome in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and was the preceptor of Saint Jerome. 
His most famous work is a system of Latin 
Grammar, which has formed the ground-work 
of most elementary treatises upon the same sub- 
ject, from his own time to the present day. It 
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has been usually published in the form of two 
separate tracts: 1. Ars.s, Editio Prima, de lite 
ris, syllabis, pedibus, et tonis ; 2. Edatio Secunda, 
de octo partibus orationis ; to which are com- 
monly annexed De barbarismo, De solecismo, De 
ceteris vitiis ; De metaplasmo; De schematibus ; 
De tropis ; but in the recent edition of Linde- 
manns(in Corpus Gramm. Latin., Lips., 1831) 
these are all combined under one general title, 
Donati Ars Grammatica tribus libris comprehensa. 
We also possess introductions (enarrationes) and 
scholia, by Donatus, to five out of the six plays 
of Terence, those to the Heautontimorumenos 
having been lost. They are attached toall com- 
plete editions of Terence.—2. Tismrivs Crau- 
pius, the author of a life of Virgil in twenty-five 
chapters, prefixed to many editions of Virgil. 
Nothing is known with regard to this Donatus ; 
but it has been conjectured that some gramma- 
rian, Who flourished about the commencement 
of the fifth century, may have.drawn up a bi- 
ography which formed the ground-work of the 
piece we now possess. ‘3 

Dontsa or Dontsia (Aovovoia: Aovodbatog : 
now Stenosa), one of the smaller Sporades in 
the A5gean Sea, south of Naxos, subject to the 
Rhodians in early times. It produced green 
marble, whence Virgil (Ain., ili., 125) calls the 
island viridis. Under the Roman emperors it 
was used as a place of banishment. 

Dora, Dorus, Dorum (7d Adpa, Adpoc: Aw- 
pitnc), called Dor in the Old Testament, the 
most southerly town of Pheenicia on the coast, 
on a kind of peninsula at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. It was an ancient town, formerly the 
residence of a Canaanitish king, and afterward 
belonged to the tribe of Manasseh.. Under the 
Seleucide it was a strong fortress, and was in- 
cluded in Cele-Syria. It subsequently fell into 
decay, but was restored and again made a forti- 
fied place by the Roman general Gabinius. 

Dorigvus (Awpievc). 1. Eldest son of Anaxan- 
drides, king of Sparta, by his first wife, was, 
however, born after the son of the second mar- 
riage, Cleomenes, and therefore excluded from 
the immediate succession. Vd. ANAXANDRIDES. 
On the accession of Cleomenes to the throne, 
Dorieus left Sparta to establish for himself a 
kingdom elsewhere. He led his colony first to 
Libya; but, driven away thence, he passed over 
to Eryx in Sicily, where he fell in a battle with 
the Egesteans and Carthaginians, about B.C. 
508.—2., Son of Diagoras of Rhodes (vid. Drac- 
oras), was celebrated for his victories in all the 
great Grecian games. He settled in Thurii, 
and from this place, after the defeat of the Athe- 
nians at Syracuse, he led thirty galleys to the 
aid of the Spartan cause in Greeceé, B.C. 412. 
He continued to take an active part in the war 
till 407, when he was captured by the Athe- 
nians ; but the people, in admiration of his ath- 
letic size and noble beauty, dismissed him with- 
out so muchas exacting aransom. He is said 
at a later time to have been put to death by the 
Spartans. 

Doris (Awpic). 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother 
of the Nereides. ‘Fhe Latin poets sometimes 
use the name of this divinity for the sea itself. 
(Virg., Eclog., x, 5.)—2. One of the Nereides, 
daughter of the preceding.—[3. pe Loeri, 
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daughter of Xenetus, wife of Dionysius the elder, 
and mother of the younger Dionysius of Syra- 
euse. ] - Py doh 
Doris (Adpic). 1. A small and mountainous 
country in Greece, formerly called Drydéris (Apv- 
omic), was bounded by Thessaly on the north, 
y Astolia.on the west, by Locris on the south, 
and by Phocis on the east. It contained four 
towns, Boum, Citinium, Erineus, and Pindus, 
Which formed the Dorian tetrapolis. These 
towns never attained any ‘consequence, and in 
the time of the Romans were in ruins; but the 
country is of importance as the home of the 
Dorians (Awpzei¢ : Dores), one of the great Hel- 
lenic races, who claimed descent from the myth- 
ical Dorus. Vid. Dorus. The Dorians, how- 
ever, had not always dwelt in this land. He- 
rodotus relates (i., 56) that they first inhabited 
Phthiotis in the time of Deucalion ; that next, 
under Dorus, they inhabited Histizotis, at the 
foot of Ossa and Olympus ; that, expelled from 
thence by the Cadmeans, they settled on Mount 
Pindus ;-and that they subsequently took up 
their abode in Dryopis, afterward called Doris. 
Their fifth’ and last migration was to Pelopon- 
hesus, which they conquered, according to tra- 
dition, eighty years after the Trojan war. It 
was related that Augimius, the king of the Do- 
rians, had been driven from his dominions by 
the Lapithe, but was reinstated by Hercules ; 
that the children of Hercules hence took refuge 
in this land when they had been expelled from 
Peloponnesus ; and that it was to restore them 
to their rights that the Dorians invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus. Accordingly, the conquest’ of Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Dorians is usually called the 
Return: of the Heraclide. Vid. Huracuipam. 
The Dorians were divided into three tribes: the 
Hylleis (YA2eic), Pamphyli (Idugvaor), and Dy- 
manes (Avudvec). ‘The first derived their name 
from Hyllus, son of Hercules, the two last from 
Pamphylus and Dymas, sons of AuNgimius. The 
Dorians were the ruling class throughout Pelo- 
ponnesus ; the old inhabitants were reduced to 


slavery, or became subjects of the Dorians un-- 


der the name of Perieci (Tepiocxor). Vid. Dict. 
of Antig., art. Periecr.—2. A district in Asia 
Minor, consisting of the Dorian settlements on 
the coast of Caria and the neighboring islands. 
Six of these towns formed a league, called the 


_ Dorian hexapolis, consisting of Lindus, lalysus, 


mitted to the league. 


and Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the island 
Cos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the main 
Jand. There were also other Dorian settlements 
in the neighborhood, but they were never ad- 
The members of the 
hexapolis were accustomed to celebrate a fes- 
tival with games on the Triopian promontory 
near Cnidus, in honor of the Triopian Apollo ; 
the prizes in those games were brazen tripods, 
which the victors had to dedicate in the temple 
of Apollo; and Halicarnassus was struck out 
of the league because one of her citizens car- 
ried the tripod to his own house instead of leav- 
ing it in the temple. . The hexapolis thus be- 
came a pentapolis. ; 

Doriscus (Aopioxog), a town in Thrace at the 
mouth of the’ Hebrus, in the midst of an exten- 
sive plain of the same name, where Xerxes re- 
viewed his vast forces. 

[Dorsennus. Vid. Dossennvs.] 
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Dorso, C. Fasius, greatly distinguished him- 
sélf when the Capitol was besieged by the Gauls, 
B.C. 390. ‘The Fabian gens’ was accustomed 
to celebrate a sacrifice at a fixed time on the 
Quirinal Hill, and accordingly, at the appointed 
time, C. Dorso, who was then a young man, de- 
scended from the Capitol, carrying the sacred 
things in his hands, passed in: safety through 
the enemy’s posts, and, after performing the 
sacrifice, returned in safety to the Capitol., 

Dorus (Adpoc), the mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians, is described either as a son of Hellen 
by the nymph Orseis, and a brother of Xuthus 
and Molus, or as a son of Apollo and Phthia, 
and a brother of Laodoeus and Polypeetes. 

[Dorycxus (Aépurdoc). 1. An illegitimate son 
of Priam, slain by the Telamonian Ajax.—2. 
Brother of Pheneus, king of Thrace, husband 
of Beroé, who is mentioned by Virgil (4in., 5, 
620.)] 

Doryimum (Aopiaaov: Aopvaaetc : now Eski- 
Shehr), a town in Phrygia Epictetus, on the 
River Thymbris, with warm baths which are 
used at the present day; important under the 
Romans as the place from which the roads ‘di- 
verged to Pessinus, Iconium, and Apamea. 

Dostivas (Aworddac), of Rhodes, the author 
of two poems in the Greek Anthology, the verses 
of which are so arranged that each poem pre- 
sents the profile of an altar. 

[Dosrruzus (Awoifeoc), a Greek historian, of 

whom four works are mentioned, YvxeArcd, Av- 
Ovakd, "Iradikd, TleAoridat.] 
_ Dosirnitus (AwoiGeoc), surnamed Magister, a 
Greek grammarian, taught at Rome about A.D. 
207. He has left behind him-a work entitled 
‘Epunvetuara, of which the first and second 
books contain a Greek grammar written in Latin, 
and Greek-Latin and Latin-Greek glossaries. 
The third book, which is the most important, 
contains translations from Latin authors into 
Greek, and vice versd, and has been published 
separately by Bocking, Bonn, 1832. 

Dossennvus Fasius or Dorseynus, an ancient 
Latin comic dramatist, censured by Horace (Ep., 
li, 1, 173) on account of the exaggerated buf- 
foonery of his characters. It appears that the 
name Dossennus (like, that of Macchus) was ap- 
propriated to one of the standard characters in 
the Atellane farces. Hence some have sup- 
posed that Dossennus in Horace is not the name 
of a real person. 

Dorium (Adriov : 
in Thessaly, 
Bebeis. 

[Doro (Awr6), one of the Nereids (1l., 18, 43).] 

_[Dotus (Aéroc), a leader of the Paphlago- 
nians in the army of Xerxes, Herod.] 

Drazescus (Apabnokoc,. also Apdbickoc : now 
Drama), a town in the district of Edénis in 
Macedonia, on the Strymon. 

Dracinon (Aptxavov), a town and promon- 
tory in the island Iearia. 

[Dractus (Apdeioc), a leader of the Epeans 
(early inhabitants of Elis) before Troy.] 

Dracon (Apéxwy), the author of the first writ- 
ten code of laws at Athens, which were called 
Seouoi, as distinguished from the vouot of Solon. 
In this code he affixed the penalty of death to 
almost all crimes—to petty thefts, for instance, 
as well as to sacrilege and murder—which gave 


Awrtietc), a town and plain 
south of Mount Ossa, on the Lake 
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occasion to the remark that his laws were writ- 
' ten, not in ink, but in blood. We are told that 
he himself defended this extreme harshness by 
saying that small offences deserved death, and 
that he knew no severer punishment for great 
ones. His legislation is placed in B.C. 621. 
After the legislation of Solon (594), most of the 
laws of Dracon fell into disuse; but some of 
them were still in force at the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, as, for instance, the law which 
permitted the'injured husband to slay the adul- 
terer, if taken in the act. We are told that 
Dracon died at Agina, being smothered by the 
number of hats and cloaks showered upon him 
as a popular mark of honor in the theatre. 


(Drances, an Italian, favorite of Latinus, a} 


persevering opponent of the plans of Turnus.] 

Draneiina (Apayyravg: now Sedjestan), a 
part of Ariana, was bounded by Gedrosia, Car- 
mania, Arachosia, and Aria. It sometimes 
formed a separate satrapy, but was more usu- 
ally united to the satrapies either of Arachosia, 
or of Gedrosia,-or of Aria. The chief product 
of the country was tin: the chief river was the 
Erymanthus or Erymandrus (now Hilmend or 
HHindmend). In the north of the country dwelt 
the Dranez (Apdyyar), a warlike people, from 
whom the province derived its name: their 

_ capital was Prophthasia. The Zarange, Sa- 
range, or Darande, who are also mentioned as 
inhabitants of the country, are probably only 
other forms of the name Drange. The Ariaspx 
inhabited the southern part of the province. 
Vid. ARIAsPzm. 

Draupicum (now Dardasso), a fortress of the 
Peneste in Greek Illyria. 

Dravus (now Drave), a tributary of the Dan- 
ube, rises in the Noric Alps near Aguntum, flows 
through Noricum and Pannonia, and, after re- 
ceiving the Murius (now Muhr), falls into the 
Danube east of Mursa (now Lsseck). 

Dricknum (Apékavov), a promontory on the 
western side of the island Cos. 

Drepanius, Latinus Pacarus, a friend of 
Ausonius, and a correspondent of Symmachus, 
delivered a panegyric on the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, A.D. 391, after the victory of the latter 
over Maximus. This panegyric, which is ex- 
tant, is the eleventh in the collection of the 
Panegyrici Veteres. 

Dripinum (Apéxavov: Aperavetc), that is, a 
sickle. 1. Also Drepina (ta Apérava), more 
rarely DripAne (now Trapani), a sea-port town 
in the northwestern corner of Sicily, so called 
because the land on which it was built was in 
the form of a sickle. It wasefounded by the 
Carthaginian Hamilcar at the commencement 
of the first Punic War, and was one of the chief 
naval stations of the Carthaginians. Under the 
Romans it was an important commercial town. 
It was here that Anchises died, according to 
Virgil.—2. A promontoryin Achaia. Vid. Rarom. 
—3. The ancient name of Coroyra.—4. Also 
Dritpine; a town in Bithynia, on the Sinus As- 
tacenus, the birth-place of Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great, in whose honor it was 
called Hetenopotis, and made an important 
place. In its neighborhood were warm medi- 
cinal baths, which Constantine the Great fre- 
quently used in the latter part of his life. 


Daepsa (Apéa, also "Adpara, A¢papa, Apawba- | 


DRUSUS. 


ka: now Anderab or Inderab), a town in the 
northeast of Bactriana, on the frontiers of Sog- 
diana. 

Driv (Apia), a brave people in Pontus, on 
the frontiers of Colchis, near Trapezus, 

Drito, a-river in Illyricum, flows into the 
Adriatic near Lissus. 

Dromicuares (Apoutyaityc), a king of the. 
Gete, who took Lysimachus. prisoner, Vid. 
Lysimacuus. 

Dromos Acuitievs. Vid. AcnitiEvs Dromos. 

Druentia (now Durance), a large and rapid 
river in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, 
and flows into the Rhone near Avenio (now 
“Avignon). ; ee 

RuNA (nOW Dréme), a small river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, and flows into 
the Rhone south of Valencia (now Valence). 

Drusitya. 1. Ltvia, mother of the Emperor 
Tiberius and wife of Augustus. Vid. Livia.— 
2. Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, mar- 
ried first to L. Cassius Longinus, and afterward 
to M. Aumilius Lepidus; but she lived in in- 
cestuous intercourse with her brother Caligula, 
whose passion for her exceeded all bounds. On 
her death in A.D. 38, he commanded that she 
should be worshipped, by the name Panthea, 
with the same honors as Venus.—3. Daughter 
of Herodes Acrippa I., king of the Jews, mar- 
ried first Azizus, king of Emesa, whom she di- 
vorced, and secondly Felix, the procurator of 
Judea. She was present with her husband 
when St. Paul preached before Felix in A.D. 60. 

Drusus, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Livia gens. It is said that one of the 
Livii acquired the cognomen Drusus for him- 
self and his descendants by having slain in 
close combat one Drausus, a Gallic chieftain ; 
but this statement deserves little credit.—1. M. 
Livius Drusus, tribune of the plebs with C. 
Gracchus, B.C. 122. He was a staunch’ ad- 
herent of the aristocracy, and after putting his 
veto upon the laws proposed by Gracchus, he 
brought forward almost the very same meas- 
ures, in order to gain popularity for the senate, 
and to impress the people with the belief that 
the optimates were their best friends. ~The suc- 
cess of this system earned for him the designa- 
‘tion patronus senatus. Drusus was consul 112, 
obtained Macedonia as his province, and con- 
quered the Scordisci.—2. M. Livius Drvusus, son 
of No. 1, an eloquent orator, and a man of great 
energy and ability. He. was tribune of the 
plebs 91, in the consulship of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus and Sex. Julius Cesar. Although, like his 
father, he belonged to the aristocratical party, 
he meditated the most extensive and organic 
changes in the Roman state. ‘To conciliate the 
people he renewed several of the measures of 
the Gracchi. He proposed and carried laws for 
the distribution of corn or for its sale at alow 
price, and for the assignation of public land. 
He also gained the support of the Latini and 
the Socii by promising to secure for them the 
Roman citizenship. Thus strengthened, he pro- 
posed to transfer the judicia from the equites to 
the senate ; but, as a compensation to the former 
order, he further proposed that the senate, now 
reduced below the regular number of three hund- 
red, should be re-enforced by the introduction 
of an equal number of new sees selected 
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from the equites. This measure proved un- 
satisfactory to both parties. The Roman pop- 
ulace also were opposed to the Roman fran- 
ehise being given to the Latins and the Socii. 
The senate, perceiving the dissatisfaction of all 
parties, voted that all the laws of Drusus, be- 
ing carried against the auspices, were null and 
void frem the beginning. Drusus now began 
to organize a formidable conspiracy against the 
government; but one evening, as he was enter- 
ing the hail of his own house, he was stabbed, 
and died a few hours afterward. The assassin 
was never discovered, and no attempts were. 
made to discover him. Cwpio and Philippus 
were both suspected of having suborned the 
crime; but Cicero attributes it to Q. Varius. 
The death of Drusus destroyéd the hopes of the 
Socii, and was thus immediately followed by 
the Social War.—3. Livius Drusus CLAuUDIANUs, 
father of Livia, who was the mother of the Em- 
peror Tiberius. He was one of the gens Clau- 
dia, and was adopted by a Livius Drusus. It 
was through this adoption that the Drusi be- 
came connected with the imperial family. The 
father of Livia, after the death of Cesar, es- 
poused the cause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
after the battle of Philippi (42), being proscribed 
by the conquerors, he killed himself in his tent. 
—4. Nero Craupius Drusus, commonly -called 
by the moderns Drusus Senror, to distinguish 
him from No. 5, was the son of Tib. Claudius 
Nero and Livia, and younger brother of the 
Emperor Tiberius. He was born in the house 
of Augustus three months after the marriage 
of Livia and Augustus, 38. Drusus, as he grew 
up, was more liked by the people than was his 
brother. His manners were affable, and his 
conduct without reproach. He married Anto- 
nia, the daughter of the triumvir, and his fideli- 
ty to his wife was a theme of admiration ina 
profligate age. He was greatly trusted by Au- 
gustus, who employed him in important offices. 
He carried on the war against the Germans, 
and penetrated far into the interior of the coun- 
try. In 12 he drove the Sicambri and their 
allies out of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then fol- 
lowed the course of the river down to the ocean, 
and subdued the Frisians. It was apparently 
during this campaign that Drusus dug a canal 
(Fossa Drusiana) from the Rhine, near Arnheim, 
to the Yssel, near Desberg ; and he made use 
of this canal to sail from the Rhine into the 
ocean. In his second campaign (11), Drusus 
subdued the Usipetes, invaded the country of 
the Sicambri, and passed on through the terri- 
tory of the Cherusci as far as the Visurgis (now 
Weser). On his return he was attacked by the 
united forces of the Germans, and defeated 
them with great slaughter. In his third cam- 
paign (10) he conquered the Chatti and other 
German tribes, and then returned to Rome, 
where he was made consul for the following 
year. In his fourth campaign (9), which he 
carried on as consul, he advanced as far as the 
Albis (now Elbe), sweeping every thing before 
him. 
the Elbe, but was deterred by the apparition ofa 
woman of dimensions greater than human, who 
said to him in the Latin tongue, ‘ Whither goest 
thou, insatiable Drusus? The Fates forbid thee 
toadvance. Away! The end of thy deeds and 
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It is said that he had resolved to cross 
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thy life is nigh.” On the return of the army 
to the Rhine, Drusus died in ae of 
a fracture of his leg, which happened through 
a fall from his horse. Upon receiving tidings 
of the dangerous illness of Drusus, Tiberius im- 
mediately crossed the Alps, and, after travelling 


‘with extraordinary speed, arrived in time to - 


close the eyes of his brother. Tiberius brought 
the body to Italy: it was burned in the field of 
Mars, and the ashes deposited in the tomb of 
Augustus.—5. Drusus Cmsar, commonly called 
by modern writers Drusus Junror, was the son 
of the Emperor Tiberius by his first wife, Vip- 
sania. He married Livia, the sister of Ger- 
manicus. After the death of Augustus, A.D 
14, he was sent into Pannonia to guell the mu- 
tiny of the legions. In 15 he was consul, and 
in 16 he was sent into Hlyricum : he sueceeded 
in fomenting dissension among the Germanic 
tribes, and destroyed the power of Maroboduus. 
In 21 he was consul a second time; and in 22 
he received the tribunicia potestas, by which he 
was pointed out as the intended successor to 
the empire. But Sejanus, the favorite of Ti- 
berius, aspired to the empire. He seduced Liv- 
ia, the wife of Drusus, and persuaded her to be- 
come the marderer of her husband. A poison 
was administered to Drusus, which terminated 
his life by a lingering disease, that was sup- 
posed at the time to be the consequence of in- 
temperance, A.D. 23.—6. Drusus, second son 
of Germanicus and Agrippina. After the death 
of Drusus, the son of Tiberius (vid. No. 5), Dru- 
sus and his elder brother Nero became the heirs 
to the imperial throne. Sejanus therefore re- 
solved to get rid of them both. He first engaged 
Drusus in the plots against his elder brother, 
which ended in the banishment and death of 
that prince. Vid. Nero. The turn of Drusus 
came next. He was accused in 30, and con- 
demned to death as an enemy of the state. Ti- 
berius kept him imprisoned for three years, and 
then starved him to death, 33. 

Drv¥ives. Vid. Nymeua. 

Dryas (Apéac). 1. Son of the Thracian king 
Lyeurgus, who is hence called Dryanripes.— 
[2. One of the Lapithe, friend of Pirithous (il., 
vi., 130).—3. Son of the Thracian king Lycur- 
gus, slain by his own father in a fit of phrensy 
brought upon him by Bacchus. ] 

Drym@a or Dr¥mus (Apvuaia, Apuude: Apv- 
pteve: now Baba?), a town in Phocis, a little 
south of the Cephisus, was destroyed by 
Xerxes. 

[Dr¥Md, a nymph, a companion of Cyrene.] 

Drymus (Abvuéc). 1. Vid. Drymams.—2. A 
strong place in Attica, on the frontiers of Be- 
otia. 

Drymussa (Apvuotcca : Apvpovacaioc), an isl- 
and in the Hermean Gulf, off the coast of Tonia, 
opposite Clazomene ; given by the Romans to 
Clazomene. 

Drvére (Apvérn), daughter of King Dryops, 
and the playmate of the Hamadryades on Mount 
Cita. She was beloved by Apollo, who, to gain 
possession of her, metamorphosed himself into 
a tortoise. Dryope took the creature into her 
lap, whereupon the god changed himself into a 
serpent. The nymphs fled away in affright, 
and thus Apollo remained alone with Dryope. 
Soon after she married Andremon, but became, 


A 


: by.2 pollo; then 


‘ed. the city of, Calacte. . 


“ede 


10 built | 
the town of ) Apoll Dryz" 
“ ope. was ; of Ga and my he Hae. 
a S and became.a hie a Ne 

DeVorus ‘(Aptorec),. a Pelasgic peogle,: de. 


be ded from. ‘amythical nestor Dryops, dwelt 
first in Thessaly, from the: Spercheus to. Parnas: , 


“Sus, and afterward in Doris, which was called 
from. them. Drroris.(Apvoric). Driven out of 
Doris by the Dorians, they migrated to other 


countries, and pile in Peloponnesus,, Euubooa, ‘ 


and Asia Minors.) > 
_Davors Aptay). ae ‘Sout the eat add Sper- 


ehéus’ and the Danaid ‘Polydora, or of Lycaon 


and Dia, the daughter of Lycaon,.the. mythical 
ancestor. of the ‘Dryopes. [2 An illegitimate’ 
“son of. Priam, slain by Achillés. —3. A cic 
ion of ASneas, slain by: ‘Clausus. h 

_Drvos Crrniva (Apvdc Kepadat), fa. narrow 
pass of Mount, Citheron, beeyeen Aone and 
» Platee. 

Dosis (now Doubs), a river. in Gaul, rises’ in 


Mount Jurassus (now Jura), flows past Vesontio 


(now Besangon), and falls into the Arar (now 
Sadne) near Cabillonum (now. Chélons), 


\Dueris Porrus (now Dover), a-sea-port town | 
of the Cantii, in’ Britain : here: was..a fortress 


erected. by the Romans: against the Saxon BE 


MAGES E. OF 


Ducas, Mrowart, ‘a Byvaabine nistania: hela 


a high office under Constantine XIIL., the last: 


emperor of Constantinople... After the capture 
of Constantinople. A.D. 1453, he fled to Lesbos: 

- His history. extends: from the death of John VI. 
~ Palzologus, 1355, to the ‘capture of. Lesbos by 


the Turks, 1462. The. work. is written, in. bar- | 


barous Greek, but ‘gives a.clear and impartial. 


account of, events. - The best edition is by Bek- f 
. kery Bonn, 1834. 2.7 


Dtcerius’ (Aovkértoc);. a chief of the Siege 
or Siceli, the. native. ‘tribes: in: ‘the’ interior: of © 
Sicily, carried ona formidable war inthe. mid- 
- dle of the fifth century B.C. against the Greeks: 
in the island. Having been at last defeated in 
a great battle by the Syracusans, he repaired to 

‘Syracuse as a -suppliant, and placed himself at 
their merey.. The Syracusans ‘spared his life, 
but ‘sent him 1 into. an honorable exile at Corinth. 
He returned soon. afterward to Sicily, and found- 
‘He died about B.C. 440. 


Doirivs. -1..M., tribune of the plebs B.C. 


plebeians ‘migrated from the Aventine to the 
Mons Sacer, just before the overthrow of the 
decemvirs. He was.then élected tribune of the. 
plebs'a second time,:449.—2.:K., one’ of the de- 
cemvirs, 450, on whose overthrow he went into 
voluntary exile. —3. C.; consul 260, with Cn. 

Cornelius Scipio Asina, ‘in ‘the first: Punic War. 

In this‘ year. the Romans built their first fleet, 

using for their. model a Carthaginian vessel 
which had been thrown on the coast of Italy, 
The command of this fleet was. ‘given to Scipio, 
who was defeated by the. Carthaginians, off Li- 
para. Thereupon Duilius:was intrusted with 
the command, and as he perceived the disad- 


' vantages under. which the. clumsy ships of the 


Romans were laboring, he devised’ the -well- 
known. grappling irons, by means-of which the 
enemy’s ae might DENSE toward: his, and 


s 


at) euted the war in Sicily with success, 
Egesta, and: is faleing: Macella by assault. On his _ 


| triumph, for 


/ He was one of the chief leaders of the: 
-plebeians,, and, it: was ‘on, his advice. that the’ 


Si -purttis: ya 


the sea-fight, thus changed distal a alia Aight). i 
this means: he gained, a brilliant victory over the . 


t Carthaginian \ fleet. near Myle, and: then. ‘prose. 


relieving , 
return: to’ ee ‘Duilius celebrated a splendid — 

was the. first’ naval victory that 
‘the’ Romans. had ever gained, ‘and the memory 


‘ofit was perpetuated’ by a column ‘which was. 
-erected in. the’ foru 


y and. ay with ‘the. 
beaks of the: conquered ‘shi ae umna, Rostrata), 
It is generall believed that the 


iserip- 
‘tion which adorned'the. basis 61 ‘feet is. : 


still extant. Tt was dug out of the grox 
the sixteenth: ‘century, ina mutilated col 
and it has since: often. been’: printed + é 
tempts at restoration: There ¢ are, however, in, 


that inscription some orthographical eeu. 


ties, which. suggest that. the present inscription’ 
is a later: restoration of the original one... Du- 
ilius was further rewarded for this: victory. by - 
being permitted, whenever he returned home: ’ 
from a banquet ‘at night, to be Areouipaaed by 
a torch and a flute: player. vk 

-Durerwtint, a people in Germany; avielt soath- 
east of the Angrivarii, on the western bank of- 
the Weser: ¢ 

Doicatum:.’, Vid. Eoninapes. SEEGER § 

Dumnorix, a chieftain of the Aldui, ened 
against the Romans’B:C.'58; but was then par- 
doned by Cesar in consequence of the éntreaties’ 
of his brother Divitiaeus. 
going to Britain in 54, he suspected Dumnorix 
too much to leave him” behind in Gaul, and he 
insisted, therefore, .on his aceompanying. him. 
Dumnorix, upon this, fled:from the Roman camp 
with the Aadaan cavalry, but Was’ oeties and 
slain. é § 

» Duntom., Wide Buona” bY 

Dira(ra Aoipa : “Aovpnvec). A seven in 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not’ far from 
Circesium, founded by the: Macedonians, ‘and. © 


hence surnamed Nicanoris; also called Eurépus - 


(Evporde)by the Greeks. - ‘In the time of Julian 
it, was deserted.—2: (Now Per, a town In As- 
syria, on the Tigris. 

~Doranius (now Dordogne), a river in “Aqui-’ 
tania, which falls into the Garumna. oe 

Doris (now Dora Baltea), a river whichrises 
in the south of the Alps, flows through the coun- 
try of the Salassi, hetnging, gold dust with i; and 
falls into the Po.) 

Doris (Aodpic), of Samos, the: historian, was 


a descendant of. Alcibiades, and: lived in the’ 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. | He’ poe 


the tyranny ‘of his native island, though, itis. 
unknown by what means. He ‘wrote a con- 


siderable number of works, of which the- most. 


important was a history of Greece, from B.C. 
370 to 281. He does not: appear to have en~' 
Joyed any very great reputation as an historian 
among the ancients. His fragments have been 
collected by Hulleman, Duridis Sami’ gue sus 
persunt, Traject, ad Rhen., 1841; [and by Mil: 
ler, Hist. Grec. Fragm., ¥OL ii, p. 466-488] © 

Dortus (Aovpcoc, Képive: now Duero, Dours);: 
one of the chief rivers of Spain, rises among the 
Peléndones, at the foot of Mount Idubeda,- near 
Numantia, and flows into the Atlantic; it was~ 
auriferous, and is navigable a ong way from its 
mouth. 
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When Cesar was ~ 


a 


é 


sé 


ofS _. DUROBRIV.A.” 

> Durosrivm (now Rochester), a town of the 

‘2 @autil th Britain, OP ne! hy. 

Dorocasts*(now Dreux); a town 
- utes in Gallia Lugdunensis.. ~ 

<- Durocatenatnt.: Vid. Caraaunt. 9s). 
Durocortorum (now Rheims), the capital of 


of the Car: 


ak 


the Remi in Gallia Belgica, and subsequently: 


called Remi, was a populous and powerful town. 
» Duronia, a town in Samnium in Italy, west 
_ of the Caudine passes. oh VAS IR BORER 
‘Durorrices, a people in Britain, in Dorset- 
shire, and the west of Somersetshire:’ their 
- chief town was Dunium (now Dorchester). 
Durovernum or Darvernum (now 'Canter- 
~ bury), a town of the Cantii in Britain, after- 
ward called Cantuaria. VEC a) 


WMA § ‘f a ’ 
\ Dysrpanes Or Cepanes (now Brahmaputra), 


a river in India, falls into the Ganges on the 
eastern side. ' EH memes 
Dymas (Avwac).. “1. Son’ of Aigimius, from 
whom.the Dymanes, one of the three tribes. of 
the Dorians, were believed to have derived their 
name.—f[2. Father of Asius and of Hecuba, the 
“wife of Priam, lived in Phrygia, on the Sanga- 
_ Tlus: Hecuba is hence called’ Dymantis proles 
(Ovid. Her., xi., '762).and Dymantis (Ib. xiii., 


620).—3. A Pheacian, whose daughter was an |. 


. attendant of Nausicaa.—4, A Trojan, who fought 
by the side of Auneas on the night of the capture 
of Troy; he was killed by his own-friends in 
mistake for a Greek ‘whose armor he had put 
on.) bane , aa, 

Die or Dymm (Avuy, Adwar: Avyaioe,, Dy- 
‘Meus; ruins near Karavostasi), a town in the 
west of Achaia, near the coast; one of the 
twelve Achean towns; it founded, along with 
Patre, the:second Achean league; and was at 
a later time colonized by the Romans. 

Dyras (Avpac), a small river in Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, falls into the Sinus’ Maliacus. 
_» Dyrruacuium (Avppdyiov: Avppaycoc, Avppa- 
xnvoc, Dyrrachinus: now Durazzo), formerly 
called Epipamnus ('Eridayvo¢: ’Exidduvioc), a 
town in Greek Illyria,.on a peninsula in the 


Adriatic Sea. It was founded by} the Corcy-, 


reans, and received the name Epidamnus; but 
since the Romans considered this name a bad 
omen, as.reminding them of damnum, they 
changed it into Dyrrhachium when. they be- 
came masters of the country. Under the Ro- 
mans it became an important place ;. it was the 
. usual place of landing for persons who crossed 
over from Brundisium. Commerce and trade 
‘were carried on here with great activity, whence 
‘it is called Taberna Adrie by Catullus (xxxvi., 
15);-and here commenced the great. Egnatia 
Via leading to the Hast. In the civil war it was 
the-head-quarters' of Pompey, who kept all his 
military stores here. In A.D. 345 it was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 
' Dysorum (ro, Avowpor), a mountain in Mace- 
donia with gold mines, between Chalcidice and 
Odomantice:. : 
Dyspontium (Avordytiov Avonévrioc), an'an- 
cient town of Pisatis in Elis, north of the .Al- 
pheus, was destroyed by the Eleans, whereupon 
its inhabitants removed to Epidamnus and Apol- 
. Tonia. é g 5 eS 


hentia 


[EBLAna (‘Bbiavay, a city of the Eblani in 
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ling to the modern Dudlin. 
| Exora, $1. Or Este 
‘| in Hispania Betica, perhaps im the neighbor- 


‘DCBATANA. : 


Hibernia, on the eastern coas , probably answer- - 


Extra Cerzanis, asmall town 


— 


£ 


hood of the modern ‘Sta Cruz.—2. Surnamed 


Lingratiras Juria (now Evora), a Roman mu- - 


nicipium. in. Lusitania,—3. Or Extra (now S. 
Lucar de Barrameda), a town in Hispania Beti- 
ca, near the mouth of the Betis. —4.A fortress - 


ry $ 


| of the Edetani in Hispania ‘Tarraconensis. ee 


“A ¥ 


Esoracum or Esuricum (now York), a town 


of the Brigantes in Britain, was made 2 Roman... 


station by Agricola, and soon became the chief 


Roman_settlement in the whole island: -It was 
both a municipiumand-a ‘colony. : It; was the 
head-quarters:of the sixth-legion, and the resi-\" 
dence of the Roman emperors when they visited 
Britain. . Here the emperors Septimius Severus 


and Constantius Chlorus died. Part of the an- - 


cient Roman walls’ still exist: at. York ;“ and 


modern city. : ot 


|. Exsorotacum (now Evreule, on the River Si- —»- 
oule), a town in Aquitania: : 


Exsropinum (now Embrun), a town in Gallia . 

Narbonensis, in'the Cottian Alps... 7. 
Exvp# or Hestpa (now Hebrides), islands in 

the Western Ocean off Britain. . They were 


five in number according to Ptolemy, two-ealled “a 


Ebude, Maleus, Epidium, and Ricina. . .* 
_ExscromXeus or Hupromacus (near. Bram or 
Villerazons), a town in Gallia. Narbonensis.,. / 
Exvrones, a German people who crossed the, 


Rhine and settled, in Gallia Belgica, between’. 


the Rhine and the Mosa (now Maas), ina marshy 
and. woody. district: They were dependants 
(clientes). of the Treviri, and were in, Cesar’s 
time under the rule of Ambiorix and Cativol- 
cus. Their insurrection against. the Romans, 
B.C. 54, was severely punished by Cesar, and 
from this time they disappear from history. 

Exurovices. Vid: AuLerct. } 

Extsus or Esisus (now Iviza), the largest. of. 


the Pityuse Insule, off the ‘eastern coast of. 


Spain, reckoned .by some ‘writers “among the 
Baleares. It was celebrated for its excellent 
figs: 
civitas feederata, possessed an excellent harbor, 
was well built, and carried on a considerable’ 
trade. ne he “chs 

Eopxrand (ra ’Ex6érava, Ton. and Poet. ’Ay- 
6érava: now :Hamadan), a ‘great city, most 
pleasantly situated; near ‘the foot of Mount 
Orontes, in the north of Great, Media, was the 


capital of the. Median kingdom, and afterward’ 


the summer residence of the Persian and Par: 
thian kings. Its foundation was more ancient 
than any historical record : Herodotus ascribes 
it to Deioces, and Diodorus to Semiramis. It 


| had a circuit of two hundred and forty’stadia, 


and was surrounded by seven walls, each over- 
topping the one before’ it, and crowned with 
battlements of different colors: these walls no 
longer existed in the. time of Polybius. The 


‘citadel, of great strength, was used as the royal 


treasury. Below it stood a magnificent palace, 
the tiles of which were silver; and the capitals, 
entablatures, and wainscotings. of silver and 


) gold; treasures which the Seleucid coined into 


money, to the amount of four thousand talents. 


| The circuit of this place was seven stadia. © 


Its capital, also called Ebusus, was a ° 


) 


\ 


many Roman remains: have been found in the. , ‘ 
‘ 7 ny iv r 


‘ ECDIPPA. 
«.[Ecprepa (Exduxra), in the Old Testament; 
Achsib, a city of Palestine, on the coast, between 
Tyre and Ptolemais.] .- tig Ylots(S 
_~ Eorrra,(Ecetranus), an ancient town of the 
_Volsci, and, according to Dionysius, the capital 
‘of this people, was destroyed by the Romans at. 
an early period. — Hien ora et ae ae 
[Ecurcies (Eyexaje). 1. Son of Actor, and 
husband of Polymela.—2. Of Ephesus, a Cynic 
philosopher, pupil of Theombrotus.] | 


f 


[Ecuncius \(Eyexdoc).. 1. Son of Agenor,. 
slain by Achillés.—2. Another ‘Trojan, men- | 


tioned in the Iliad, slain by Patroclus.] .°. : 

[Eourcrates (Eyexpdryc). 1, Father of Keti« 
on, grandfather of Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth:— 
2. A philosopher, one of the latest of the Pytha- 
gorean school, a pupil of Archytas at Tarentum. 
‘When the Pythagoreans were persecuted in 
Magna Grecia, he went to Rhegium, and thence 
to Phlius. 'Phis is the-same as the one men- 
tioned in the Phedon of Plato: by some writers 
he is called a teacher of Plato.} 

[Ecuecratipes (Eyekparioyjc). 1. Father of 
Orestes, king, in. Thessaly: —2. A’ Sophist, a 
friend of Phocion.—3..0f Methymna in Lesbos, 
a peripatetic philosopher, pupil of Aristotle. ] 

Ecunporus (‘Exédwpoc, in Herod. ’Eyeidapor), 
a small river in Macedonia, rises in Crestonia, 
flows through Mygdonia, and falls into the Ther: 
maic Gulf.- ; ny 

Ecniiipam (Eyerida : ’"Eyedidnc), an Attic 
demus east of Munychia, called ‘after a hero 
Echelus. _ ed : 

‘[Echemon (Eyjuor), a son of Priam, slain by 
Dicmedes] 

EcuEmus ("Eyeoc), son of Aéropus and grand-. 
son of Cepheus, succeeded Lycurgus'as king of 
Arcadia. 
loponnesus, and Echemus slew, in single com- 
bat, Hyllus, the *son of Hercules. 
quence of this battle, which was fought at the 
Isthmus, the Heraclide were obliged to promise 
not to repeat their. attempt, upon Peloponnesus 
for fifty years. A 

[Ecumnnus)(Evévjoc, Od.), the oldest ‘of the 
Pheacian nobles at the court of Alcinous,] 

[Ecunpotus CEyérwdoc).’ 1, A-Trojan, son, 
.. of Thalysius, slain by Antilochus.—2: Son of 
~ Anchises, dwelt in Sicyon; in order to avoid 

. going against Troy with the Greeks,.he sent to 

Agamemnon the beautiful mare Aithe.] 

Ecnestritus (Eyéotparoc), king of Sparta, 
son of Agis I., and father of Labotas or Leobotes. 
Ecuetua (Eyét/a), a town in Sicily, west of 
Syracuse, in the mountains. ; 
Ecurrus (“Eyeroc), a cruel king. of Epirus. 

His daughter, Metope. or Amphissa, who had 

yielded to her lover Aichmodicus, was blinded 

by her father, and Avchmodicus was cruelly mu; 
tilated. =. ; 
Eoumwna (‘Eyiova), daughter of Tartarus.and 


Terra (Ge), or of Chrysaor and Callirrhoé, or 


of Peiras and Styx. The upper part of her body 
“was that ofa beautiful maiden with black eyés, 
while. the lower part»was that of a serpent, of 
a vast size. She was a horrible and blood- 
thirsty monster. She became by. Typhon. the 
mother of the Chimera, of the many-headed. 
dog Orthus, of the hundred-headed dragon who 
. guarded the apples of the Hesperides; of the 


» Colehian dragon, of the Sphinx, of Cerberus | 


Lo 


In his reign the Dorians invaded Pe-. 


In conse- | 


4. 
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”, 


(hence called Echidnéus canis), of Seylla, of 
Gorgon, of the Lernean Hydra (Echidna Ler- . 


nea), of the eagle which:consumed the liver of. 


Prometheus, and of the Nemean lion. © She was. 
killed in her sleep-by Argus Panoptes. Accord- 


ing to Hesiod, she: lived with Typhon in a> 


cave inthe country of the Arimi, but anoth- 
er: tradition transported her to’ Scythia, where 
she ‘became by Hercules the mother. of Aga- 
thyrsus, Gelonus, ‘and Scythes. 
8-10.) a RASS ay feat ae ms 
Ecuinines (Eyivddeg. or Exivar: now Cur- 


zolart), a group of small islands at the mouth 
of the Achelous, belonging to Acarnania, said’ 
‘to have been. formed by the alluvial deposits. of ~ 
The legend related that they 
were originally nymphs, who dwelt on the main’ 


the Achelous. 


land at the mouth of the Achelous, and that, on 


one occasion, having forgotten to present any. 


offerings to the god Achelous when they sac- 


rificed to the other gods, the river-god, in wrath, — 


tore them away from the main land with the 
ground on which they were sacrificing, carried 


them out to sea, and formed them into islands. 


The Echinades appear to have derived their 


name. from ‘their resemblance. to the, Echinus > 


or sea-urchin: The, largest of these islands’ 


was named Duricuium (Aovaiyioy): It is men-.’ . 


tioned by Homer, and from: it Meges, son of 
Phyleus, went to the Trojan war. ° At the pres- 
ent day it is united to the main land. manta 
[Ecuinus (Eyivoc: now Achina), a town and 
promontory in Phthiotis in Thessaly. ] © 
Ecuion (?Eylor), 


teeth which Cadmus had sown, ‘He~ married 
Agave, by whom he became the father of Pen- 


theus: he assisted’Cadmus in the building: of. 
Thebes.—2. Son of Mercury (Hermes) and An-. 


tianira, twin-brother of Erytus or Eurytus,-with 


whom he took part inthe Calydonian hunt and. 


in the expedition of the Argonauts.—3, A. cel- 
ebrated Grecian. painter, flourished B.C: 352. 
One of his most noted pictures was, Semiramis 
passing from the state of a-handmaid to that of 
a queen; in this picture the modesty, of the new 
bride was admirably depicted. The picture in 
the Vatican, known,as ‘*the Aldobrandini Mar- 
riage,” is supposed by. some to bea copy from 
the “Bride” of Echion. “3 iy 

Ecuo (Hy), at, Oreade, who, according to 
the legend related by Ovid, used to keep..Juno 
engaged by incessantly talking to her while Ju- 
piter.was sporting with the nymphs. Juno, 
however, found out the trick that was: played 
upon her, and punished Echo by changing her 


into an echo, that is, a being with no control 


over its tongue, which is neither able to speak 
before any body else has spoken, nor to be silent 
when some body else has spoken. in tl 
state fell desperately in love with Narcissus ; 
but. as ‘her love was not returned, she pined 
away in grief, so that, in the end, there remain- 


(Herod., iv, 


1. One of the five surviving 
Sparti who had grown up ‘from the dragon’s ” 


Echo in this: , 


ed nothing of her but her voice.’ (Ov., Met., 


lii., 356-401.) 
[Ecnomus Mons (“Exvopuog . 
near Gela, in Sicily, where Phalaris hada castle, 


in-which was kept the celebrated brazen bull.] . 


Ecpuanrines (’Exayridyc), one of the earliest 
poets of the old Attic comedy, flourished about 


B.C. 460, a little before Cratinus. The mean-’ 
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Adpoc), a mountain 3 
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ing of the surname of Karviac, which was given 
to him by his’ rivals, seems'to imply a mixture 
of subtilty and’ obscurity. He ridiculed the 
rudeness of the old: Megaric comedy, and was 
himself ridiculed on the same ground by Cra- 
tinus and Aristophanes. [The few fragments 
of his plays remaining are given in Meineke, 
Fragm. Comic. Grac., vol.i., p. 6-7, edit. minor. ] 

(Boruantus (“Exdavroc), of Thasos, was at the 


héad of the party which, in the twenty-third year: 


of the Peloponnesian war; aided Thrasybulus in 
gaining Thasos and certain cities of Thrace.] 
Epessa or AntiocHia CALtirRHor (‘Edecca, 
*Avridyera 7 ext Karrippon, or’ A. utEobapbapoc : 
in the Old Testament, Ur: now Urfah), a very 
ancient city in the north of Mesopotamia, the 
capital of Osroéne, and the seat of an independ- 
ent kingdom from B.C. 137 to A.D. 216. Vid. 
Azearus. It stood on the River Scirtus or Bar- 
desanes, which often inundated. and damaged 
the city. It-was here‘that Caracalla was mur- 


dered. Having suffered by an earthquake in 


the reign: of Justin I,, the city was. rebuilt and 
named Justinopolis. ‘The Edessa of Strabo is 
evidently a different. place, namely, the city 
usually called, Bambyce or Hierapolis. 
Eperant or Srperini, a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, east. of the Celtiberi. Their 
chieftowns were Vatencra, Sacunrum, Cmsar- 
Aucusta, and Edeta, also called Liria (now 
Lyria)..0 nit 3 
Epént or Evones (‘Hdwvoi, “Hdwvec), a Thra- 
cian people, between the Nestus and the Stry- 
mon. They were celebrated for their orgiastic 
worship of Bacchus; whence Epénis in the 


Latin poets signifies a female Bacchante, and | 


Horace says (Carm., ii., 7, 26), Non ego’sanius 
bacchabor Edonis: 
Edoni as synonymous with Thracians. 

EEtIon (Heriwy). 1. King of the Hypo-Pla- 


cian Thebé in Cilicia, and father of Andromache, 


the wife of Hector. He and seven of his sons 
were’ slain by Achilles ‘when the latter took 
Thebe.—[2. King of Imbros, guest:friend of 
Lycaon, whom Achilles had taken prisoner and 
sold; Eetion ransomed him and sent him to 
Arisbe.—3. Father of Cypselus, the tyrant of 
Corinth.]> ; 

Eexxasra, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Ecerta, Ved. Acurta. 

Ecrsra. Vid. Suczsra. 

Eeniria (now. Torre d’Anazzo), a town in 
Apulia, on the coast, called Gnatia by Horace 
(Saé., 1.,-5, 97), who speaks of it as Lymphis 
(i. e., Nymphis); iratis exstructa, probably on ac- 
count of its bad or deficient supply of water. 
It was celebrated for its miraculous stone or 
altar, which of itself. set: on fire frankincense 
and. wood ;, a prodigy which afforded amuse- 


ment to Horace and his friends; who looked ' 


upon it as amere trick. Egnatia owed its chief 
importance to being situated on the great high 
road from Rome to Brundisium: . This road 
reached the sea at Egnatia, and from this town 
to Brundisium it’ bore the name of the Via 
Eenatia. ‘The continuation of this road on the 


other side of the Adriatic from Dyrrhachium to | 


Byzantium also bore the name of the Via Egna- 

tia. It was the great military road between 

Italy and the east. Commencing at Dyrrha- 
276 : 


The» poets frequently use. 
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! chium, it passed by Lychnidus, Heracléa, Lyn 
cestis, Edessa, Thessalonica; Amphipolis, Phi- 
lippi, and; Hgesrat the whole of Thrace, final- 
ly reached Byzantium. i ellis eee 

Eenarit, a family of Samnite origin, some of 
whom settled at Teanum. 1. Gerurus Eondri- 
us, leader of the Samnites'in the third Samnite 
war, fell in battle against thé Romans B.C. 295. 
—2. Marius Beers, one..of the leaders of 
the Italian allies in the Social War, was killed 
in battle, 89.—3. M. Eenatius Rurvs, exdile 20 
and preetor 19, was executed in the following 
year in consequence’of his having formed ‘a 
conspiracy against the life of Augustus.—4, P. 
Eenativs Ceter. Vid. Barwa. 

Eion (Hiév : "Hiovede: now Contessa or Ren-. 
dina),°a town in Thrace, at the mouth of the 
Strymon, twenty-five stadia from Amphipolis, 
of which it was the harbor. Brasidas,_after 
obtaining possession of Amphipolis, attempted 
to seize Kion also, but was prevented by the ar- 
rival of Thucydides with an Athenian fleet, B.C. 
424. : 1 

Eiones (’Hidvec), a town in Argolis, with a 
harbor, subject to Mycenz in the time of Homer, 
but not mentioned in later times. 

[Eidneus (‘Hiovetc). 1. A Greek, slain by 
Hector before ‘Troy.—2. A Thracian, father of 
Rhesus.—3. Son of Magnes, one of the suitors. 
of Hippodamia.]} if 

Exe, (‘EAaia: now Kazlu), an ancient city 
on the coast of Alolis in Asia Minor, said to 
have been.founded by Mnestheus, stood twelve | } 
stadia south of the mouth of the Caieus, and oné 
/-hundred and twenty stadia (or sixteen Roman 
miles) from Pergamus, to which city, in the time! 
of the Pergamene kingdom, it served for a har- 
bor (ériveiov). It was destroyed by an earth: 
quake in B.C. 90. The gulf on which it’ stood, 
which forms a part of the great Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, was named after it Sinus Elaiticus 
CEAaitixde K6Ar0c, now Gulf of Chandelz). 

Erats (EAavodc, -otvto¢: ’EAavovatoc). 1. - 
Or Exkts (EAcoic : now Critia), a town on the 
southeast point of the,Thracian Chersonese, 
with a harbor and a heroum of Protesilaus,—.- 
2. (Now Mesolonghi), a town in AStolia, south 
of Pleuron.—3. A town in Argolis:—4. A .de- ~ 
mus in Attica, belonging to the’ tribe Hippotho- 
ontis. ioe 

‘Exacapatus, Roman emperor A.D. 218-222, » 
son of Julia Semias and Varius Marcellus, was 
_born at Emesa about 205, and was originally call- 
ed Vartus Avitus Basstanus. While almost a 
child, he became, along with his first ‘cousin 
Alexander Severus, priest of Elagabalus, the 
Syro-Phenician Sun-god, to whose’ worship a 
temple was dedicated in his native city. It was 
from this circumstance that he obtained. the 
name Elagabalus, by which he is usually known. 
‘He owed his elevation to the purple to the in- 
trigues of his grandmother Julia Mesa, who 
circulated the report that Elagabalus was the. 
offspring of a secret commerce between Seemias 
and Caracalla, and induced the troops in Syria 
to salute him as their sovereign by the title of 
M. Avretivs Anroninvs, the 16th of May, 218. 
Macrinus forthwith matched against Elagaba- 
lus, but was defeated near, Antioch, June 8th, 
and was shortly afterward put to death. Ela- 
| gabalus was now acknowledged: as emperor 
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‘by the senate, and in the following year came 
to Rome. The reign of this prince, who per- 
ished at the age. of eighteen, after having oc- 
cupied the throne nearly four years, was char- 
acterized throughout by an accumulation of the 
most fantastic folly and superstition, together 
-with impurity so’ bestial that the. particulats 
almost transcend the limits of credibility. - In 
221 he adopted his first cousin Alexander Se- 
verus, and proclaimed him Cesar. . Having be- 
come jealous of Alexander, he attempted:to put 
him to death, but was himself slain, along with 
his mother Seemias, by the soldiers, with whom 
Alexander was a great favorite. 

Evans.” Vid- ASLana. oy 
 Evirs (EAdpa), daughter of.Orchomenus or 
Minyas, bore to Jupiter (Zeus) the giant Tityus. 

‘Jupiter (Zeus), from fear of Juno (Hera), con- 
cealed her under.the earth. © 

_[ELasus (E2Qaooc), a Trojan, slain by Patro- 
elus.] or a tint sien Ry eas 

Hvarea ('HAdreva: EAaredc). 1. (Ruins near 
Elephtha),a town in Phocis, and the most im- 
portant place in. the country next to Delphi, was 
situated near the Cephisus in a fertile valley, 
which was an important pass from Thessaly to 
Beotia.. Elatea was thus frequently exposed 
to hostile attacks. It is said to have been 
founded by Elatus, son of Arcas.—2. A town in 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, near’ Gonni.—3. ‘Or 
Evarrea, a town in Epirus, near the sources 
of the Cocytus. é 

Exitus (‘Edatoc). 1. Son of Arcas and Le- 
anira, king of Arcadia, husband of Laodice, and 
father of Stymphalus, pytus, Cyllen, and Pe- 
reus. He-resided on Mount Cyllene, and went 
from thence to Phocis, where he founded the 
town of Elatea.—2. A prince of the Lapithe at 
Larissa in- Thessaly, husband of Hippéa, and 
father of Ceneus and Polyphemus. . He is 
sometimes confounded with the Arcadian Ela- 
‘tus.—[8. An ally of the Trojans, slain by Aga- 
memnon.—4. One’ of the suitors of Penelope, 
mentioned in the Odyssey. ] 

Exviver (now Allier), subsequently Elaris or 
Elauris, a river in Aquitania, a tributary of the 
Liger. ; 

_Exzo (E266), an island on the coast of the 
Delta. of Egypt, in,the midst of the marshes be- 
tween the Phatmitic and the Tanitic mouths of 
the Nile, was the retreat of the blind Pharaoh 
Anysis from the Asthiopian Sabaco, and _after- 
ward of Amyrteus from the Persians. 

* Bupa. Vid- Verra. 

Evectra (’HAé«rpa), 2.e., the bright or brill- 
jant one. 1. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
wife of Thaumas, and mother of Iris and. the 
Harpies, Aéllo and Ocypete.—2. Daughter of 
Atlas and Pleidne, one-of the seven Pleiades, 
and by. Jupiter (Zeus) mother of Iasion and Dar- 
danus. According to an Italian tradition, she 
was the wife of the Italian king Corythus, by 
whom she had a son Iasion ; whereas by Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) she was the mother of Dardanus. . It 
was through her means, according to another 
tradition, that the Palladium came to Troy ; ‘and 
when she saw the city of her son Dardanus 
perishing in flames, she tore out her hair for 
grief, and. was placed among the stars as a 
eomet. According to others, Electra and her 
six sisters were placed among the stars as the 
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ELEUSIS. : 
seven Pleiades, and lost. their brilliancy on see- 
ing the destruction of Hium.—3, Sister of Gad- 
mus, from whom the Electrian gate at Thebes 
was said to have received its name,—4. Daugh- 
ter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, also call- 
ed: Laodice, sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. 
After the murder of her father by her mother, 
she saved the life.of her young brother Orestes 
by sendingyhim, under the protection of a slave, 
to King Strophius at. Phanote in Phocis, who had 
the boy educated together with his own son 
Pylades. When Orestes had grown-up to man- 


hood, Electra excited him to. avenge the death 
of Agamemnon, and assisted him in slaying 


their mother, Clytemnestra. Vd. Orusres. 
After the death of the latter, Orestes 
in marriage to his friend Pylades,. The history 


and character of Electra form the subject of the 


“Choéphori” of Auschylus, the “Electra” of 
Euripides, and. the “ Electra” of Sophocles, 
‘ Evecrripes Instum.. Vid. Eripanus.. — 
Exncrry¥on ('HAektpdav), son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Mycene, husband of Anaxo, 
and father of Alemene, the wife of Amphitryon. 
For details, vid. AmpHITRYON. 
ELEcTRYONE (HAextpvdrn), 
Helios and Rhodos.—2. A patronymic. from 
Electryon, given to his daughter Alemene. ||. 
Evion (EAedv), a town in Beotia, near Ta- 
nagra. eA 


Exios ("EAeoc), the personification of pity or 


mercy, worshipped by the Athenians alone. 
EvgeuHantine or Evepuantis .(EAepavrivy, 
"Edegavtic : now Jezirah-el-Zahir or Jezirah-el- 
Assouan), an island in the Nile, with a city of 
the same name, opposite to Syene, and seven 
stadia below the Little Cataract, was the fron- 


tier station of Egypt toward ASthiopia, and was: 


strongly garrisoned under the Persians and the 
Romans. . The island was extremely fertile, the 


gave her 


1. Daughter of | 


vine and the fig-tree never shedding their. 


leaves: it had also great quarries., Among the 


most remarkable objects in it were the temple. 


of Cnuphis and a Nilometer ; and it is still cel- 
ebrated for the ruins of its rock-hewn temples. 


Exrpuantis, a Greek poetess under the ‘early 


Roman emperors, wrote certain amatory works 
(molles Elephantidos libelli), which are referred 
to by Martial and Suetonius. ; f : 
Ex&rnenor (EAedqvop), son of Chalcodon 
and of Imenaréte or Melanippe, and prince of 
the Abantes in Eubceea, whom he led against 
Troy. He-was one of the suitors of Helen; he 
was killed before Troy by Agenor. ; 


Exevsts (EAevotc, later "Edevoiy: *EXevotvioe: — 


now Leosina or Lessina). 1. A town and demus 
of Attica, belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
was situated northwest of Athens, on the coast, 
near the frontiers of Megara. . It possessed a 
magnificent temple of Ceres (Demeter), and. it 
gave its name to the great festival and myste- 
riés of the Eleusinia, which were celebrated in 
honor of Ceres (Demeter) and Proserpina (Per- 
sephone).. The Eleusinia were originally a fes- 
tival peculiar to Eleusis, which was an inde- 
pendent state; but after the Eleusinians had 
been conquered by the Athenians in the reign 
of Erechtheus, according to tradition, the Eleu- 
sinia became a festival common to both cities, 
though the superintendence of the festival re- 
mained with the descendants of ee sae the: 
27 
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King of Eleusis. For an account of the festival, 
vid. Dict. of Antig:, art. Eteustnta.—[2. A place 
in Egypt, not far from Alexandrea, on the Lake 
Mateotis.; it was so called from Eleusis in 
Atticas] <- 

Excurniem ’EAevbepat : ’Erevbepevs), a town 
in Attica, on the frontiers of Beeotia, originally 
belonged to the Beotian confederacy, and after- 
ward voluntarily united itself to Attica. ; 


-» EueutueErivs (’Edevdéproc), a surname of Ju- 


piter (Zeus) as the Deliverer. 
art. HLeurHertia. » 
Exeurnerna (EXevOépva : ’Edevbepvaioc), a 
town in the interior of Crete. 3 
ELeutuErvs (’EAsvOepo¢: now Nahr-el-Kebir, 
i. e., Great River), a riyer forming the boundary 
between Syria and Pheenice, rose in Mount Bar- 


Vid. Dict: of Ant., 


gylus, the northern prolongation of Lebanon,. 


and fell into the sea between Antaradus and 
Tripolis. “a9 aa 

Ericivus, aisurname of Jupiter at Rome, where 
King Numa dedicated to Jupiter Elicius an altar 
on the Aventine. The origin of the name is re- 
ferred to the Etruscans, who by certain prayers 
and sacrifices called forth (eliciebant or evoca- 
bant) lightning, or invited Jupiter to send light- 
ning. The object of calling down lightning was, 
according to Livy’s explanation, to elicit prodi- 
gies (ad prodigia elicienda, Liv., i., 20). 

Evimperrum. Vid. Ausct. 

Evimia, -14, or Eximdtis*(EAdueca, Eula, 
"EAtucaric), a district of Macedonia, on the fron- 
tiers of Epirus and Thessaly, originally belonged 
to Illyria, and was bounded by the Cambunian 
Mountains on the south and the Tymphean 
Mountains on the west. Its inhabitants, the 
Eximat (EAeuiGrar), were Epirots. 

Ents (Hacc, Dor. "AAs, "Haeia: "Hietoc, Dor. 
“Adwoc, whence Alii in Plautus),-a country on 
the western coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by 
Achaia on the north, Arcadia on the east, Mes- 
senia on the south, and the Ionian Sea on the 
west. ‘The country was fertile, watered by the 
Axpueus and its tributaries, and is said to have 
been. the only country in Greece which produ- 
ced flax. The Peneus is the only other river 
in Elis of any importance. Elis was divided 
into three parts: 1. Et1s Proper; or Hottow 
Exis (7 Kotin *HAcc), the northern part, watered 
by the Peneus, of which: the capital was also 
called Elis.—2. Pisirts (4 Ivodric), the middle 
portion, of which the capital was Prsa.—3. Tri- 
PHYLIA (7 TprdvaAia), the southern portion, of 
which Pyios was the capital, lay between the 
Alpheus and the Neda. In the heroic times we 
find the kingdom of Nestor and the Pelide in 
the south of Elis, while the north of the coun- 


‘try was inhabited by the Epeans (’Ezeioé), with 


2 


whom some /Stolian tribes were mingled. On 
the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Heraclide, 
the Aitolian chief Oxylus received Elis as: his 
share of the conquest ; and it was the union of 
his Astolian and Dorian followers with the Epe- 
ans which formed the subsequent population.of 
the country, under the general name of Eleans. 
Elis owed its importance in Greece to the wor- 
ship of Jupiter (Zeus) at Olympia near Pisa, in 
honor of whom a splendid festival was held 
every four years. Vid. Otymrra.. In conse- 
quence of this festival being common to the 
whole of Greece, the country of Elis was de- 
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elared sacred, and its inhabitants. possessed 
priestly privileges. Being exempt from war and 
the dangers of invasion, the Eleans became 
prosperous and wealthy ; their. towns were un- 
walled, and their country was’ richly cultivated. 
The prosperity of their country was ruined by 
the Peloponnesian wat; the Athenians were 
the first to disregard the sanctity of the'country ; 
and from that time it frequently had to take part 
in the other contests of the Greeks. The town 
of Elis was situated on the Peneus, and was 


| built at the time of the Persian war by the in- 


habitants of eight villages, who united together, 
and thus formed one town. It originally had 
no walls, being sacred like the rest of the coun- 
try, but ‘subsequently it was fortified. ‘The in- 
habitants of Elis formed a close alliance with 
the Spartans, and by their means destroyed the 


rival city of Pisa, and became. the ruling city in 


the country, B.C. 572. ‘Inthe Peloponnesian 
war they quarrelled with the Spartans because 
the latter had espoused the cause of Lepreum, 
which had revolted from Elis. - The Eleans re- 
taliated upon. the Spartans by excluding them 
from the Olympic games. 
Exiso. Vid. Auiso. 
Enissa.. Vid. Divo. 
Evvopia (EAAoria). 1. A district in the north 
of Hubea, near.the promontory Cenzeum, with 
a town of the same name, which disappeared at 
an early period : the whole island of Eubea is 
sometimes cailed Ellopia.—2. An ancient name 
of the district about Dodona in Epirus. 
[Exrops ("EAAop), son of Ion dr Tithonus, 
from whom Ellopia was fabled to have derived 
its name. ] “ 
Exone (HAdévy), a town of the Perrhebi in 
Thessaly, afterward called Limone (Aeiuovn). 
EvpEnor (’EAnjvop), one of the companions 
of Ulysses, who were metamorphosed by Circe 
into swine, and afterward back into men. In- 
toxicated with wine, Elpenor one day fell asleep 
on. the roof of Circe’s residence, and in his at- 
tempt to rise he fell down and broke his neck. 
When Ulysses was in the lower world, ‘he met 
the shade of Elpenor, who implored him to burn 
his body. After his return to the upper world, 
Ulysses complied with this request of his friend. 
Exrinice (EArivixn), daughter of Miltiades, 
and sister of Cimon, married Callias. Vid. Cat- 
LIAS. f af 
Exvusites, a people in Aquitania, in the in- 
terior of the country. Their chief town was 
Extsa (near Euse or Eawse). Jt was the birth- 
place of Rufinus, the minister of Arcadius. 
Ev¥uazi, Buymt. -Vid. Evywais. : 
Etymits, a district of Susiana, extending from 
the River Euleus on the west to the Oroatis on 
the east, derived its name from the Elymei or 
Elymi (’EAvuaior, "EAvpou), a warlike and pred- 
atary people, who are also found in the mount- 
ains of Great Media : ‘in the Persian armies they 
served as archers. These Elymai were prob- 
ably among the most ancient inhabitants of the 


| country north of the head of the Persian Gulf: 


inthe Old Testament Susiana is called Elan. 
Etym1. Vid. Eryuus, Evynais. : 
Ex¥mus (’EAvuoc), a Trojan; natiral son of 
Anchises and brother of Eryx. Previous t6 the 
emigration of Aineas, Elymus and Egestus had 
fled from Troy to Sicily, and had settled on the 


ELYRUS. 


banks of the River Crimisus. When afterward 
Asneas alsoarrived there, he built for them the 
towns of Aigesta and Elyme. |The Trojans who 
settled in that part of Sicily called themselyes 
Elymi, after Elymus. aber, 
_ Ex¥rus (’EAvpoc); a, town in the west. of 
Crete, south of Cydonia. 
~ » Ex¥stum. (Hdovoy rediovs later simply ’H20- 
ovov), the Elysian fields. In Homer (Od., iv., 
563) Elysium forms no part of the realms of 
the dead; he places igen the west.of the earth, 
near Ocean, and describes it as'a happy land, 
where; there 1s neither snow, nor cold, nor rain, 


and.always fanned by the delightful breezes of 


Zephyrus., Hither favored heroes, like Mene- 
laus, pass without dying, and live happy under 
the rule of Rhadamanthys. The Elysium of 
Hesiod and Pindar are in the Isles of the Bless- 
ed (uakdpov vijcow), which they place in the 
Ocean. From these legends arosethe fabulous 
island. of Artantis..: The Elysium of Virgil is 
part of the lewer world, and the residence of 
the shades of the Blessed. at 

-Emituia (Hyuabia: ’Huabietc), a district of 
Macedonia, between the Haliaemon and the 
Axius, formerly part of Peonia, and the original 
seat of the Macedonian monarchy. The poets 
frequently give the name of Emathia to the 
whole of Macedonia, and sometimes even to the 
neighboring ‘Thessaly. 

Emiruipss, the nine daughters of Pierus, king 
‘of Emathia. ‘ 

» Emituton (Hyabior), 1. Son of Tithonus and 
Aurora (Eos), brother of Memnon, was slain by 
Hercules.—[2.~An old man, slain by.Chromis 
at the nuptials of Perseus.—3, A’ Trojan, slain 
by Liges in Italy.] ; 

Empouima (Ep66acua), a city of the Paropa- 
misadg in Northern India, near the fortress of 
Aornos, sixteen days’ march from the Indus 
(Q. Curt.). 
. {Emerira. Vid. Aveusta Emeriva-] 

Emiisa or Emissa (“Eyeoa, "Eusooa:. Eweon- 
voc: now Hums or Homs), a city of Syria, on 
the eastern bank of the Orontes, in the prov- 
ince of Apamene, but afterward the capital of 
Pheenice Libanesia, was in Strabo’s time the 
residence of independent Arabian princes ; but 
under Caracalla it was made a colony with the 
Jus Italicum. It is a remarkable place in the 
history of the Roman empire, being the native 
city of Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius Se- 
verus, of Elagabalus, who exchanged the high 
priesthood of the celebrated temple of the Sun 
in this city for the imperial purple, and of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus ; and also the scene 
of the decisive battle between Aurelian and 

Zenobia, A.D. 273. 

» [Emmaus (Eupyaotc: now Amwas, near Lat- 
ron), a town of Palestine, on the road from Je- 
rusalem to Joppa, about ten miles from Lydda: 
under the Romans it was called Nicopouis. ] 

' Evuiinipa (Eppevidas), a princely family at 
Agrigentum, which traced their origin to the 
mythical hero Polynices. .Among its members 
we know Emmenides (from whom the family 
derived its name), the father of Acnesidamus, 
whose sons, Theron and Xenocrates, are cele- 
brated by Pindar as victors at the great games 
of Greece. ; 

Emon: Montzs, or 


Emopus, or -&s, Or -on (7d | 


EMPORIA. 


"Hyuoda bpn, 76 "Huwddv dpoc, of 6’Hpwdde: now - 
Himalaya Mountains), a range of* mountains 
north of India, forming the prolongation east- 
ward of the Paropamisus. 
Empxrpoones (’HumedoxAjc), of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, flourished about B.C. 444. \ Although he 
was descended from an ancient and wealthy 
family, he joined the revolution in which Thras- 
ydeus, the son and succéssor of Theron, was 
expelled. His zeal in the establishment of po- 
litical equality is said to have been manifested 


-by his magnanimous support of the poor, by his 


severity in persecuting the overbearing conduct 
of the aristocrats, and in-his declining the sov- 
ereignty which was offered to him., His bril- 
liant oratory, his penetrating knowledge of na- 
ture, and the reputation‘of his marvellous pow- 


ers, Which he had acquired by. curing diseases, 


by his successful exertions in removing marshy 
districts and in averting epidemics and obnox- 
ious winds, spread a lustre around his name. 
He was ealled a magician (yénc¢), and he appears 
to have attributed to himself miraculous powers, 
He travelled in Greece and Italy, and made! 
some stay at Athens.. His death is said to have 
been marvellous, like his life. One tradition 
represented him as having been removed from 
the earth like a divine being, and another re- 
lated that he threw himself ‘into ‘the flames. of 
Mount Attna, that by his sudden disappearance 
he might be believed tobe a god; but it was add- 
ed that the volcano threw up one of his sandals, 
and thus revealed the manner of his death. The 
rhetorician Gorgias was a disciple of Emped-: 
ocles.. The works of Empedocles were all in 
verse. The two most important were a didac- 
tic poem on nature (Ilep! bicewc), of Which con- 
siderable fragments are extant, and a poem, 
entitled Kaéapuoi, which seems to have-recom- 
mended good. moral conduct as the means of 
averting epidemies and other evils... Lucretius, 
the greatest. of all didactic poets, speaks of Em- 
pedocles with enthusiasm, and evidently makes 
him his model. | Empedocles ‘was acquainted 
with the theories of the Eleaties and the Pytha- 
goreans ; but he did not adopt the fundamental 
principles of either school, although he agreed 
with the latter in his belief in the migration of 
souls, and in a few. other points. - With the 
Eleatics he agreed in thinking that it was im- 
possible to conceive any thing arising out of 
nothing. Aristotle with justice mentions him 
among the Ionic physiologists, and places him 
in very close relation to the atomistic philoso- 
phers and to Anaxagoras. Empedocles first 
established the number of four elements, which 
he called the roots of things. 

[Emporra, also Emporium (’Europeta and ’Ey- 
mépia; ’Eurdptov), the southern and most fruit- 
ful part of Byzacium. ] 

Emporia or Emporium (’Eyropiat, Europeioy, 


"Eproptov : "Eumopirne: now Ampurias), artown 


of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis, near 
the Pyrenees, was situated on the River Clodi-. 

anus, which formed the harbor of the town. It. - 
was founded by the Phoceans from Massilia; 
and was divided into two parts, at one time sep- 
arated from each other by a wall; the part near 
the coast being inhabited. by the Greeks, and 
the part toward the interior by the Indigetes. 
It was subsequently colonized by hg Cesar, 

g 


EMPULUM. 


Its harbor was. much frequented : here Scipio 


Africanus first landed when he came to Spain 
in the second Punic war. ; 

Empttum (now Ampiglione?), a small town in 
Latium, near Tibur. 

Emetsa, (‘Eurovea), a monstrous spectre, 
whichiwas. believed to devour human beings. 
It could assume different forms, and was sent 

_ by Hecate to frighten travellers, It was. be- 
lieved: usually to appear with one leg ‘of brass 

_ and the other of an ass, whence it was called 
évockedic or dvoKGAn. The Lamie and Mormo- 
lyceia, who assumed the form of handsome 
women for the purpose of attracting young men, 
and then sucked their blood like vampires and 
ate their flesh, were reckoned among the Em- 
puse. Meee 

_[Enzstmus (’Evaiowuec), a son of Hippocoon, 
slain bythe Calydonian boar.] 

Enarépnorus (’Evapqdopoc), son of Hippo- 
coon, a passionate suitor of Helen when she was 
yet.quite young. Tyndareus, therefore, intrust- 
ed the maiden to the care of Theseus. Enare- 
phorus had a heroum at Sparta, 

Encizinus (’EyxéAadoc), son of Tartarus and 
Terra (Ge), and one of the hundred-armed giants 
who made war upon the gods. He was killed, 
according to some, by a flash of lightning, by 
Jupiter (Zeus), who buried him ‘under Mount 
tna ; according to others, Minerva (Athena) 
killed him with her chariot, or threw upon him 
the island of Sicily. f 

Encuéies (Eyyedeic, also "Eyyeréat, "Ey yé- 
Acov), an Illyrian tribe. 

[Encoxprus, a Latin historian, in the early 
part of the third century A.D..: he wrote a life 
of Alexander Severus. ] 

Enpa@us’(“Evdoroc), an Athenian statuary, is 
called a disciple of Daedalus, whom he is said 
to have accompanied on his flight from Crete, 
This statement must be taken to express, not 
the time at which he lived, but the style of art 
which he practiced. It is probable that he lived 
in the time of Pisistratus and his sons, about 
B.C. 560. 

_EnvYion (‘Evduuioy), a youth distinguished 
by his beauty, and renowned in ancient story 
for his perpetual sleep. Some traditions about 
Endymion refer us‘to Elis, and others to Caria, 
and others, again, are.a combination of the two. 

, According to one set of legends, he was'a son 
of Aéthlius and Calyce, or of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Calyce, and succeeded Aéthlius in the kingdom 
of Elis. Others related that he had come from 
Elis to Mount Latmus in Caria, whence he is 
called the Latmian (Latmius). As he slept on 
Latmus, his surprising beauty warmed the cold 
heart of Selene (the moon), who came down to 
him, kissed him, and lay by his side. His eter- 
nal sleep on Latmus is assigned to different 
causes ; but it was generally believed that Se- 
lene had sent him to sleep, that she might be 
able to kiss him without his knowledge. By 
Selene he had fifty daughters. . There is a beau- 
tiful statue of a sleeping Endymion in the Brit- 
ish Museum, |.» 

Enevum (‘Eyyvoy or Byytiov :’Eyyiivoc, En- 
guinus : now Gangi), a town in the interior of 
Sicily, near the sources of the Monalus, was 
originally a town of the Siculi, but is said to 
have been colonized, by the Cretans under Mi- 
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| Pelias. and Neleus. 


ENNIUS. 


|nos: it possessed, a celebrated temple of the 
great mother of the gods. 5 i 


[Enrorgvs (’Hyorevc), son of Thebzus, char- 
ioteer of Hector, slain by Diomedgs.} - 

Enipzus (’Eviretc).- 1. A river in Thessaly,. 
rises in Mount Othrys, receives the Apidanus 
near \Pharsalus, and flows into the Peneus. 
Neptune (Poseidon) assumed the form of the - 
god of this river in order to obtain possession 
of Tyro, who was in love with Enipeus. She 
became by Neptune (Poseidon) the mother of 
id relates (Met., vi., 
116) that Neptune ( oseidon), having assumed 
the form. of Enipeus, became by Iphimedia the 
father of Otus and Ephialtes.—2. A small river 
in Pisatis (Elis), flows into the Alpheus near its 
mouth.—3. A small river in Macedonia, which 
rises in ‘Olympus. ei 

[Enrpo. (’’Evir6), a female slave, mother of 


‘the poet Archilochus:] 


\ [Entspx (’Eviorn), an ancient place in Arcadia 
(1l., 2, 608); entirely destroyed in the time of 
Strabo.]  _ . ‘ 
Enna or Henna ("Evva: ’Evyatoc : now Cas- 
tro Grovannt), an ancient and fortified town of 
the Siculi in Sicily, on the road from Catana to 
Agrigentum, said to be the centre of the island 
(oupadde ZixeAlac).» It was surrounded by fertile 
plains, which bore large crops of wheat ; it was 


one of the chief seats of the worship of Ceres | ~ 


(Demeter), and possessed a celebrated temple of 
this goddess. According to later tradition, it 
Was in a flowery meadow in the neighborhood 
of Enna that Pluto carried off Proserpina (Per- 
sephone), and the cave was shown through 
which the god passed as he carried off his prize. 
Its importance gradually declined from the time 
of the second Punic war, when it was severely 
punished. by the Romans, because it had at- 
tempted to revolt to the Carthaginians. 
Ennivs, Q., the Roman poet, was born at Ru« 
die, in Calabria, B.C. 239. He was a Greek by 
birth, but a subject of Rome, and served in the 
Roman armies.. In 204, Cato, who was then. 
questor, found Ennius in Sardinia, and brought 
him in his train to Rome. In 189 Ennius aca. 
companied M. Fulvius Nobilior during the ASto- 
lian campaign, andshared his triumph. ‘Through 
the son of Nobilior, Ennius, when far advanced 
in life, obtained the rights of a Roman citizen. 
He dwelt in a humble house on the Aventine, 
and maintained himself by acting as a preceptor 
to the youths of the Roman nobles. He lived 
on terms of the closest intimacy with the elder 
Scipio Africanus. He died 169, at the age of: 
seventy. He was buried in the sepulchre of the 
Scipios, and his bust was allowed a place among 
the effigies of that noble house. Ennius was 
regarded by the Romans as the father of their 
poetry (alter Homerus, Hor., Epist., ii:, 1, 50}. 
Cicero calls hin Summus poéta noster ; and Vir-~ 
gil was not ashamed to borrow many of his 
thoughts, and not a few of his expressions. Al} 
the works of Ennius are lost with the exception. 
ofa few fragments. His most important work 
was an epic poem, in dactylic hexameters, en- 
titled Annalium Libri X VIL, being a history 
of Rome, commencing with the loves of Mars 
and Rhea, and reaching down to his own times. » 
The beautiful history of the kings in Livy may 
have been taken from Ennius. No great space, 
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ENNOMUS. 


however, was allotted to the eatlier’ records, 
- for the contest with Hannibal, which was"de- 
“scribed with great minuteness, commenced with 
the-seventh book, the first Punic war being pass- 
ed over altogether. He wrote numerous trage- 
‘dies, which appear to have been all translations 
or adaptations from the Greek, the metres of 
the originals being in most cases closely imi- 
tated. He wrote also a few comedies, and sev- 
eral other works, such as Satire, composed in 
a great variety of motes from which circum- 
stance they probably eceived their namé; a 
didactic poem, entitled Epicharmus ; a pane- 
gyric on Scipio; Epigrams,&c. The best col- 


lection of the fragments of Ennius is by Hie- 


ronymus Columna, Neapol., 4to, 1590, reprint- 
ed with considerable additions by Hesselius, 
Amstel., 4to, 1707. ‘ 

, [Ennomus ("Evvouoc). 1. A seer of Mysia, an 
ally of the Trojans, slain by Achilles.—-2. A Tro- 
jan, slain by Ulysses.] 

Enope (‘Evéry), atown in Messenia, men- 
tioned by Homer, supposed .to be the same as 
GERENIA. LONE DR 

[Enors (Hvow). 1. A herdsman, father, by a 
nymph, of Satnius.—2. A Greek, father of Cly- 
tomedes.] ; 

Enre.ia (‘EvreAda: Entellinus, Entellensis : 
now Eniella), an ancient town of the Sicani in 
the interior of the island, on the western side, 
said to have been founded by Entellus, one of 
the companions of the Trojan Agestus. It was 
subsequently seized and peopled by the Cam- 
panian mercenaries of Dionysius. 

[EnreLuus, a Trojan or Sicilian hero, famed 

for his skill in athletic exercises ; a companion 
of AXgestus (Virgil’s Acestes), and, though ad- 
vanced in years, encountered and vanquished 
the Trojan Dares.] 
_ Envitzius (’Evvdacoc), the Warlike, frequent- 
ly occurs in the Tliad (never in the Odyssey) as 
an epithet of Mars (Ares).. At a later time 
Enyalius and Mars (Ares) were distinguished 
as two'different gods of war; Enyalius was 
looked uponas‘a son of Mars (Ares) and Enyo, 
or of Saturn (Cronos) and Rhea. The name is 
evidently derived from Enyo. 

Enyo (Evvé), the goddess of war, who de- 
lights in bloodshed and the destruction of towns, 
and accompanies Mars (Ares) in battles. Re- 
specting the Roman goddess of war, vid. Brx- 
LONA. 

..Eorpaa (Eopdaia, also ’Eopdia), a district 
and-town in the northwest of Macedonia, in- 
habited by the Forni (’Eopdoi, also.’ Eopdaioz). 

Eos (Hac, Att. “Eoc), in’ Latin Avrora, the 
goddess of the morning red, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Thia or Euryphassa ; or of Pallas, 
according to Ovid. At the close of every night 
she rose from the couch of her spouse Tithonus, 
and on a chariot drawn by the swift horses Lam- 
pus and Phaéthon she ascended up to heaven 
from the River Oceanus, to announce the com- 
ing liglit of the sun to the-gods as well as to 
mortals. Inthe Homeric poems Kos not only 
announces the coming Sun, but accompanies 
him throughout the day, and her career is not 
complete till the evening; hence she came to 


be regarded as the goddess of the daylight, and 


was completely identified by the tragic writers 
with Hemera. 
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distinguished for their beauty, such as Orion, 
Cxpuanus, and Trrnonus, whence she is called 
by Ovid Tithonia conjua. .She bore Memnon to 
Tithonus. Vid. Mumnon, By Astreus she be- _ 
came the mother of Zephyrus, Boreas, Notus, 
Heosphorus and other stars. ’ : 

. Epaminonpas (Enapyewvdvoac, Exapivdvdac), 
the Theban general and statesman, son of Po- 
lymnis, was born.and reared in poverty, though 
his blood was noble. His close and’ enduring 
friendship with Pelopidas is said to have orig- 
‘inated in the campaign in which they served to-’ 
gether on the Spartan side against Mantinea, 
where Pelopidas having fallen in a battle, ap- 
parently dead, Epaminondas protected his body 
at the imminent risk of his own life, B.C.385. 
After the Spartans had been expelled from 
Thebes, 379, Epaminondas took an active part. 
in public affairs. In 871 he was one. of the 
Theban commanders at the battle of Leuctra, 
‘so fatal to the Lacedemonians, in which. the 
success of Thebes is said to have been owing 
mainly to the tactics of Epaminondas. He it 
was who most strongly urged the giving battle, 
while he employed all the means in his power 
to raise the courage of his countrymen, not ex- 
cluding even. omens and, oracles, for which, 
when unfavorable, he had but recently express- 
ed his contempt. In 369 he was one of the 
generals in the first invasion of Peloponnesus 
by the Thebans; ‘and before leaving Pelopon- 
nesus he restored the Messenians to their coun- 
try and established a new city, named Messene. 
On their return home Epaminondas and Pelop- 
idas were impeached by their enemies, on a 
capital charge of having retained their com- 
mand beyond the legal term.” The fact itself 
was true enough ; but they were both honora- 
bly acquitted, Epaminondas having expressed 
his willingness to die if the Thebans would re- 
cord that he had been put to death because he 
had humbled Sparta and taught his countrymen 
to face and to conquer her armies. _In 368 he 
again led a Theban army into the Peloponne- 
sus, but did not advance far, and on his return 
was repulsed by Chabrias in an attack which he 
made on Corinth. In the same year we. find 
him serving, but not as general; in the Theban 
army which was sent into Thessaly to rescue 
Pelopidas from Alexander of Pherz, and which 
was saved from\utter destruction only by the 
ability of Epaminondas. In 367 he was sent at 
the head of another force to release: Pelopidas, 
and accomplished his object without even strik- 
ing a blow, and by the mere prestige of his 
name. In 366 he invaded the Peloponnesus 
for the third time, and in 362 for the fourth 
time. ‘In the latter year he gained a brilliant 
victory over the Lacedemonians at Mantinéa, 
but in the full career of victory he received a 
mortal wound. He was told that his death 
would follow directly on the javelin being ex- 
tracted from the wound; and he would not al- 
low this to be done till he had been assured that: 
his shiéld was safe, and that the victory was 
with his countrymen. It was a disputed. point 
by whose hand he fell: among others, the honor 
was assigned to Gryllus, the son of Xenophon: 
Epaminondas was one of the greatest men of 
Greece. He raised Thebes.to the supremacy 


' She earried off several youths | of Greece, which she lost almost as soon as he’ 
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died. Both in public and in private life he was 
distinguished by integrity and uprightness, and 
he carried into daily practice the lessons of 
philosophy; of which he was an ardent student. 

. Epapurodpirus (’Exadpddiroc).. 1A freedman 
and favorite of the. Emperor Nero. He assist- 
ed Nero in killing himself, and he was after- 
ward put to death by Domitian. ‘The philoso- 
pher Epictetus was his freedman.—2. M: Mer- 
Tivs Epapurovirvs, of Cheronea, a’Greek gram- 
Marian, the slave and afterward the freedman 
of Modestus, the prefect of Egypt. He subse- 
quently went’to Rome, where he resided in the 
reign of Nero and down to the time of Nerva. 
He was the author of several grammatical works 
‘and commentaries. 
 Eraruus ("Eradoc), son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
To, born on the River Nile, after the long wan- 
derings of his mother. He was concealed by 
the Curetes, at the request of Juno (Hera), but 
was discovered by Io in Syria. He subsequent- 
ly became king of Egypt, married Memphis, a 
daughter of Nilus, or, according to others, Cas- 
Siopea, and built the city of Memphis. He had 
a daughter Libya, from whom Libya (Africa) re- 
ceived its name. ; 

- Epa. Vid. Enis. ; , , 

. Epirium (Exérioy: ruins near Strobnecz), a 
town of the Lissii in Dalmatia, witha good har- 
bor. © J 
Erius (’Erevéc): 1. Son of Endymion, king 
in Elis, from whom the Epei’ are said to have 
derived their name:—2. Son of Panopeus, went 
with thirty ships from the Cyclades to Troy. 


‘He built the wooden. horse with the assistance 


of Minerva (Athena). ° : 
Epnisus ("Egeooe : "Edéacoc : ruins near Aya- 
saluk, 1. €.,"Aytoc Oeézoyoc, the title of St. John), 
the chief of the twelve Ionian cities on the coast 
of Asia Minor, was said to have been founded 
by Carians and Leleges, and to have been taken 
possession of by Androclus, the son of Codrus,- 
at the time of the great Ionian migration: It 
stood a little south of-the River Cayster, near 
its mouth, where a marshy plain, extending 
south from the river, is bounded by two hills, 
Prion or Lepre on the east, and Coressus on 
the south. The city was built originally on 
Mount Coressus, but, in the time of €resus; the 
people transferred their habitations to the valley, 
whence Lysimachus, the general of Alexan-. 
der, compelled them again to remove to Mount 
Prion. On the northern side of the city was 
a lake, communicating with the Cayster, and 
forming the inner harbor, now a marsh; the 
outer harbor (tévopuoc) was formed by the 
mouth of the river: In the plain, east of the 
lake, and northeast of the city, beyond its walls, 
stood the celebrated temple of Diana (Artemis), 
which was built in the sixth century B.C.; by 
an architect named Chersiphron, and, after be- 
ing burned down by Herostratus in the night 
on which Alexander the Great was born (Octo- 
ber 13-14, B.C. 356), was restored by the joint 
efforts of all the Ionian states, and was regard- 
ed as one of the wonders of the world : nothing 
now remains of the:temple except some traces 
of its foundations. The temple was also cele- 
brated as an asylum till Augustus: deprived it 
of that privilege. The other buildings at Ephe- 
sus, of which there are any ruins, are the agora, | 
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the greatest city of Asia Minor. 


EPHORUS. 
theatre, odeum, stadium, gymnasium, and baths, 


temples of Jupiter (Zeus) Olympius and of Julius 
| Cesar, and.a large building near the inner har- 
‘bor: the foundations of the walls. may also be 


traced. With the rest of Ionia, Ephesus’ fell 
under the power successively of. Creesus, the 
Persians, the Macedonians, and the Romans. - 
It was always very flourishing, and became 
even more so as the other Ionian cities decay- 
ed... It was greatly favored by its Greek rulers, 


| especially by Lysimachus, who, in honor of his. - 


second wife, gave it her name, Arsinoé, which, 


| however, it did not long retain. ~Attalus IL. 


Philadelphus constructed docks for it, and im- 
proved its harbors. . Under the Romans it was 
the capital of the province of Asia, and by, far 
“ It is conspicu- 
ous in the early history of the Christian Church, 
both St. Paul and St. John having labored in it, 
and addressed epistles to the Church of Ephe- 
sus ; and at one time its bishop possessed the 
rank and power of a patriarch‘over the churches 
in the province of Asia. Its position, and the 
excellence of its harbors, made it the chief em- 
porium for the trade of all Asia within the 
Taurus ; and its downfall was chiefly owing to 
the destruction of its harbors by the deposits of 
the Cayster. In the earliest times Ephesus was 
called by various names, Alope, Ortygia, Morges, 


Smyrna Tracheia, Samornia, and Ptelea. 


Epuiaures (Egudarme). 1. One of the Aloide. ¢ 


Vid. Aronus.—2. A Malian, who in B.C. 480, 
when Leonidas was defending the pass’ of 
Thermopyle, guided a’ body of Persians over 
the mountain path, and thus enabled them to 
fall on the rear of the Greeks.—3, An Athenian 
statesman, was a friend and partisan of Peri- 
cles, whom he assisted in carrying his political 
measures. He is mentioned in particular as 
chiefly instrumental in that abridgment of the 
power of the Areopagus which ‘inflicted such 
a blow on the oligarchical party, and against 
which the Eumenides of Aaschylus was direct- 
ed. His services to the democratic cause ex- 
cited the rancorous enmity of some of the oli- 
garchs, and led to his assassination during the 


night, probably: in 456.—[4. An Athenian ora- 


tor, an opponent of the Macedonians ; Alexan- 
der demanded his surrender to him after the de=. 
struction of Thebes.] SING cee aD 

Eputprus ("Eg¢imroc). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the middle comedy. [A few fragments only 
remain, which are given by Meineke in his 
Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. il., p. 657-66.} — 2. 
Of Olynthus, a Greek historian of Alexander 
the Great. 

Eruorvs ("E¢gopoc), of Cyme in olis, a cele- 
brated Greek historian, was a contemporary of 
Philip and Alexander, and flourished about, B. 
C.340. He studied rhetorie under Isoerates, 
of whose pupils he and Theopompus were con- 
sidered the most distinguished. On the advice 
of Theopompus he wrote A History (‘Iotopiaty 
in thirty books, which began with the return of 
the Heraclide, and came down to the siege of 
Perinthus in 341. - It treated of the history of 
the barbarians as well as of the Greeks, and was 
thus the first attempt at writing a universal his- 
tory that was ever made in Greece. It em- 
braced a period of seven hundred and fifty. years, 
and each.of the thirtv books contained a COM» 


+ 


‘* 
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pact porfion of the history, which formed a. com- 
plete whole by itself. _Ephorus did notlive to 
complete the work, and it was finished by his 
son Demophilus.- Diyllus. began his history at 
the point at which the work of Ephorus left off. 
Ephorus also wrote a few other works of less 
importance, of which the titles oniy are pre- 
served by the grammarians. Of the history 
likewise we have nothing but fragments, It 
Was written in a clear and polished style, but 
‘was at the same time deficient in power and 
energy. Ephorus appears to have been faithful 
and impartial in the narration of events ; but he 
did not always follow the best authorities, and 
in the latter part of his work he frequently dif- 
fered from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xeno- 
phon, on points on which they are entitled to 
credit. Diodorus Siculus made great use of the 
work of Ephorus. 
have been published by Marx, Carlsruhe, 1815, 
and in Miller’s Fragm. Historicor..Grec., vol. 
i., Paris; 1841. ° Sa" 
[Eruyparia (Edvdaria), a fountain-nymph, 
who carried off Hylas, the favorite of Hercules. ] 
Epu¥ra (‘Edipa).- 1. The ancient name of 
Corinth. Vid. Corntnrnvus.—2.An ancient town 
‘of the Pelasgi, near the River Selleis, in Elis.— 
. 8. A town in Thessaly, afterward ealled Cra- 
non.—4. A town in Epirus,- afterward. called 
Crcuyrus.—5. A small town in the district.of 
Agrea, in Atolia. 
[Eruyra (’E¢vpa), a female companion of Cy- 
rene, the mother of Aristeus.] 
Epicaste (’Exixaotn), commonly. called Jo- 
| CASTE. 
Ericernesia (Erixndyota: "Exixndqjococ), a 
demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Gineis. 
-[Eprcnaris (’Eniyapic), a freedwoman of bad 
‘repute, implicated in the conspiracy of Piso 
against the life of Nero, A.D. 65: she was put 
fo the severest torture’ in order to compel her 
to. disclose what she knew of the conspiracy, 
but to no purpose: nothing could extort any 
confession from her, and she finally escaped 
further torture by strangling herself-] 
Epicuarmus: (’Exiyapuoc), the chief comic 
poet among the Dorians, was born in the island 
of Cos about B.C. 540. His father; Elothales, 
was a physician, of the race of the Asclepiads. 
At the age of three months, Epicharmus was 
carried to Megara, in Sicily ; thence he remov- 
‘ed to Syracuse when Megara was destroyed 
by Gelon (484 or 483). Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, which was prolonged 
throughout the reign of Hieron, at whose court 
Epicharmus associated with the other great 
writers of the time, and among them with 
7Eschylus. He died at the age of ninety (450), 
er, according to Lucian, ninety-seven (443). 


Epicharmus was a Pythagorean philosopher,, 


and spent the earlier part of his life in the 
study of philosophy, both physical and. meta- 
‘physical. He is said to have followed for 
some time his father’s profession of medicine; 
and it appears that he did not commence writ- 
ing comedies till his removal to Syracuse. 
Comedy had for someé time existed at Megara 
in Sicily, which was a colony from Megara on 


the Isthmus, the latter of which towns disputed: 


with the Athenians the invention of comedy. 


But the comedy at the Sicilian Megara before | 


The fragments of his work’ 


EPICGURUS. 


Epicharmus seems to. have been little more 
than’ a. low buffoonery. -It was he, ‘together 
with Phormis, who gave it a new form, and in- 
troduced a regular plot.. The number of his 
comedies is differently stated at fifty-two, or at 
thirty-five. There are still extant thirty-five 
titles. The majority of them are on mytholog- 
ical subjects, that is, travesties of the heroic 
myths, and these plays no doubt very much 


‘resembled ‘the satyric dramas of the Athenians. 


But besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on 
other subjects, political, moral} relating to man- 
ners and customs, &c. ‘The style of his plays 
appears to have. been a curious mixture of the 
broad buffoonery which distinguished the old 
Megarian comedy, and of the sententious wis- 
dom of the Pythagorean philosopher. His lan- 
guage was remarkably elegant : he was celebra- 
ted for his choice of epithets: his plays abound- 
ed, as the extant fragments prove, with philo- 


sophical and moral maxims. .He was imitated ~ 


by Crates, and also by Plautus, as we learn 
from the line of Horace (Epist., ii, 1, 58), 


“Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi.” 


The parasite, who forms'so conspicuous a char-~ 


acter in the plays of the new comedy, is first 
found in Epicharmus. f aang 
Epicnemipit Locrt: 
Epicrates (’Encxparyc): | 
took part in the overthrow of the thirty tyrants ; 
but afterward, when sent on an embassy to the 
Persian king Artaxerxes, he was accused of 
corruption in receiving money from Artaxerxes. 
He ‘appears to have been acquitted this time ; 
but he was tried on a later occasion, on another 
charge of corruption, and only escaped death 
by a voluntary exile. He was ridiculed by the 
comic poets for his-large beard, and for this 
reason was called caxecdépoc.—2. Of Ambracia, 
an Athenian poet of the middle comedy. 
Epictetus. (’Exixrytoc), of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, a celebrated Stoic philosopher, was a 
freedman of Epaphroditus, who was himself a 
freedman of Nero. Vid. Epapuropitus. He 
lived and taught first at Rome, and, after the 
expulsion of the philosophers by Domitian, at 
Nicopolis in Epirus. Although he was favored 
by Hadrian, he does not appear to have return- 
ed to Rome; for the discourses which Arrian 
took down in writing were delivered by Epicte- 
tus when an old man at Nicopolis. Only a few 
circumstances of his life are recorded, such as 
his lameness, which is spoken of in different 
ways, his poverty, and his few wants. Epicte- 
tus did not. leave any works behind him, and 
the short manual (Enchiridion), which bears his 
name, was compiled from his discourses by his 
faithful —pupil Arrian. Arrian also wrote the 
philosophical lectures of his master in eight 
books, from which, though four are lost, we are 
enabled to gain a complete idea of the way in 
which Epictetus conceived and taught the Stoic 
philosophy. Vid. Arrianvus. Being deeply im- 
pressed with his vocation as a teacher, he aim- 
ed in his discourses at nothing else but winning 
the minds of his hearers to that which was 
good, and no one was able to resist the impres- 
sion which they produced. / 
Epictetus Purves: Vid. Paryet. 
Epictrus (Erixovpos), se i Greek 


Vid. Locris. 


1. An Athenian, 


h« 


EPICURUS. 


philosopher, and thé founder of a philosophical 
school, called, after him, the Epicurean. He 
was a son of Neoclés and Charestrata, and was 
born B.C. 342, in the island of Samos, where 
. his father had settled as one of the Athenian 
cleruchi; but he belonged to the Attic demos 
of.Gargettus, and hence is sometimés called 
the Gargettian. (Cic., ad Fam., xv.,.16.) At 
the age of eighteen Epicurus cing 16 Athens, 
and there probably studied under Xenocrates, 


who was then at the head. of -the academy. | 


After a short stay af Athens hé went to Colo- 
phon, and subsequently resided at Mytilene and 
‘Lampsacus, in which places he was engaged 
for five years, in teaching philosophy. 
when he had attained the age of thirty-five, he 
again came to Athens, where he purchased for 
eighty mine a garden—the famous: Kor "En 
kovpov—in which he established his philosoph- 
ical school. Here he spent the remainder of 
his: life, surrounded by numerous: friends and: 
pupils. His. mode of living was simple, tem- 
perate, and cheerful; and the aspersions of 
comic poets and of later philosophers, who were 
opposed, to his philosophy, and describe him as 
a person devoted to sensual pleasures, do not 

#seem entitled to' the least credit. He took no 
~ part in public affairs... He died in, 270, at the 
age of seventy-two, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, which he endured with truly philosophic- 
al patience and courage. LEpicurus is said to 
have written three hundred volumes. Of these 
the most. important was one On Nature (Ilepi 
®vcéuc), in thirty-seven books. All his works 
are lost ; but some. fragments of the work on 
Nature were found among the rolls.at Hercula- 
neum, and were published by Orelli, Lips., 1818. 
In his. philosophical system, Epicurus prided 
himself in being independent of all his prede- 
cessors ; but he was in reality indebted both to 
Democritus and the Cyrenaics. Epicurus made 
ethics the most essential part of his philosoph- 
ical system, since he regarded human happi- 
ness as the ultimate end of all philosophy. His 
ethical theory was based upon the dogma of 
the Cyrenaics, that pleasure constitutes the 
highest happiness, and must consequently be 
the end of all human exertions. Epicurus, 
however, developed and ennobled this theory 
in a manner which constitutes the real merit 
of his philosophy, and which gained for him so 
many friends and admirers both in antiquity 
and in modern times. Pleasure with him was 
not a mere momentary and transitory sensa- 
tion, but he conceived it as something lasting 
and imperishable, consisting in pure and noble 


mental enjoyments, that is, in drapatia and 


amovéa, or the freedom from pain and from all 
influences which disturb the peace of our mind, 
and thereby our happiness, which is the result 
of it. "The summum bonum, according to him, 
consisted in this peace of mind; and this was 
based upon ¢pdvgale, which he described as the 
beginning of,every thing good, as the origin of 
all virtues, and whieh he himself therefore oc- 
easionally treated as the highest good itself. 
In the physieal-part of his philosophy, he fol- 
lowed the atomistic doctrines of Democritus 
and Diagoras. His views are well known from 
Lueretius’s poem De Rerum Natura. We ob- 
tain our knowledge and form our conceptions 
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Pe — ‘ 5 aiplin des “a = vw 
of things, according to him, through efdo2aq, 2. ¢., 
images of things which are reflected from them, 
and pass through our senses into our minds. 
“Such a theory is destructive of all absolute 
truth, and a mere momentary impression upon 
our senses or feelings is substituted for it. ‘The 
deficiencies of his system are most striking in 
his views concerning the gods, which drew 
upon him the charge of atheism. » His gods, 
like every thing else, consisted of atoms, and | 
our notions of them are based upon the edoda _ 
which are reflected from them and pass into 
our minds. They were and always’ had been 
in the.enjoyment of perfect happiness, which 
had not been disturbed by the laborious business . 
of creating the world; and asthe government 
of the world would interfere with their happi- 
ness, he conceived them as exercising no in- 
fluence whatever upon the world or man. The 
pupils ‘of Epicurus were very numerous, and 
were attached to their master in) a manner 

which has, rarely been equalled either in an- 
cient or modern times. But notwithstanding 
the extraordinary devotion of his pupils, there 
is no philosopher in antiquity who has been so 
violently attacked as Epicurus. This has been 
owing partly to a superficial knowledge of his 
philosophy, and partly to the conduct of men’ 
who called themselves Epicureans, and who, 
taking advantage of the facility with which his 
ethical theory was made the hand-maid of a ~ 
sensual life, gave themselves up to the enjoy- 


ment of sensual pleasures. ; 
Errovpes (’Excxtdyc), a Syracusan, by origin, 
but born and educated at Carthage. He served, 
together with his elder brother Hippocrates, 
with much distinction in the army of Hannibal, 
both in Spain and Italy ; and when, after the 
battle of Canne (B.C. 216), Hieronymus of 
Syracuse sent to make overtures to Hannibal 
that general Selected the two brothers as his. 
envoys to Syracuse. They soon induced the 
young king to desert the Roman alliance. Upon 
the murder of Hieronymus shortly after, they 
were the leaders of the Carthaginian party at 
Syracuse, and eventually became masters of 
the city, which they defended against. Marcel- 
lus. Epicydes fled to Agrigentum when he 
saw that the fall of Syracuse was inevitable. 
Eripamnus. Vid. Dygruacuium. 
Eripavrus (’Exidavpoc: Exidadpioc), 1. (Now. 
| Epidauro), a town in Argolis, on the. Saronie 
Gulf, formed with its territory Epipauria (Ene 
| davpia), a district independent of Argos, and 
was not included in Argolis till the time of the 
Romans. It was originally inhabited by Ioni- 
ans and Carians, whence it was called Epicarus, 
but it was subdued by the Dorians under Dei- 
phontes, who thus became the ruling race. 
Epidaurus was the chief seat of the worship of 
Esculapius, and was to this circumstance in- 
debted for its importance. The temple of this 
god, which was one of the most magnificent in 
Greece, was situated about five milés south- 
west of Epidaurus.. A few ruins of it are still 
extant. The worship of A’sculapius was in- 
troduced into Rome from Epidaurus. Vid. Ais- 
cuLaPrus.—2, Surnamed Limsra (7 Auimpd: 
now Monembasia or Old’ Malvasia); a town in 
Laconia, on.the eastern coast, said to have 
| been founded by Epidaurus in Argolis, possess+ 


+— 
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town in Dalmatia. 


Epipecium (‘Exidqacov), a town in Laconia, | 


on the eastern coast, south of Epidaurus Limera, 
with a temple of Apollo,and an image of the 
god, which, once thrown into the sea at. Delos, 
is said to have come to-land at this place. ie. 
[Eripu (’Evidtoz), a people in ancient Britain, 
dwelt on Epidium, the long peninsula on the 


* western coast (now Cantyre), whose southern 


point forms-the Eripium Promontorium (’Exi- 
dtov."Axpov, now Mull of Cantyre.] 
EpiceNnes (Emcyévyc):.. 1. An Athenian poet 
of the. middle comedy, flourished about B.C: 
380.—2. Of Sicyon, who has been confounded 
by some with his namesake the comic, poet, 
preceded Thespis, and is said to have been the 
most ancient writer of tragedy. It is probable 


that Epigenes was the first to introduce into. 


the old dithyrambie and satyrical rpaywdia other 
subjects than the original one of the fortunes 
of Bacchus (Dionysus).—3, Of Byzantium, a 
Greek astronomer, mentioned. by Seneca, Pliny, 
and Censorinus.» He professed to have studied 
in Chaldea, but his date is uncertain. 

[Epicrus (’Execyevc), of Budéum in Thessaly, 


» followed Achilles to the Trojan war, and was 


slain by Heetor.] ' 

Evicén1 (’Eziyovot);, that iis, “the Descend- 
ants,” the name in ancient mythology of the 
sons.of the:seven heroes who perished before 
Thebes. Vid. Aprastus. ‘Ten years after their 
death, the descendants of the seven heroes 
marched against’ Thebes to avenge their fathers. 
The names of the Epigoni are not the same in 
all aecounts; but the common lists contain 
Alemzon,,.Avgialeus, Diomedes, Promachus, 
Sthenelus, Thersander, and Euryalus. — Alc- 
mzon undertook the command, in accordance 
with an: oracle, and, collected: a considerable 
body of Argives. The Thebans marched out 


 against.the enemy, under the command of La- 


odamas, after whose death they fled into the 
city. On the part of the Epigoni, Avgialeus had 
fallen. The seer. Tiresias, knowing that the 
city was doomed to fall, persuaded the inhabit- 
ants to quit it, and take their wives and chil- 
dren’ with them. The Epigoni thereupon’ took 
possession of Thebes, and razed it to the ground. 
They sent a portion of the’ booty and Manto, 
the daughter of Tiresias, to Delphi, and then 
returned to.Peloponnesus.- The war of the 


‘Epigoni was made the subject of epic and tragic 


poems: ; 

-Epiminipes (’Emevidnc). 1: A celebrated 
poet and prophet of Crete, whose history is to 
a great extent mythical. He-was reckoned 


_ among the Curetes, and is said to have been the 


son of anymph. He was a native of Phestus 
in Crete, and appears to have spent the greatest 
part of his life at Cnosus, whence he is some- 
times called a Cnosian. There is a legend that, 
when a boy, he was sent out by his father in 
search of a sheep, and that, seeking shelter from 
the heat of the mid-day.sun; he went into a 
cave; and there fell into a deep sleep, which 
lasted fifty-seven years. On waking and re- 
turning home, he found, to his great amazement, 
that his younger brother had in the mean time 
grown an old man. He is further said to have, 


~ attained the age of 154, 157, or even of 229 years. 


ed a good harbor.—3, (Now Old Ragusa), a 


EPIRUS. « 


His visit to Athens, however, is an historical . 
fact, and determines his date. The Athenians, 
who were visited bya plague in consequence 
of the crime of Cylon (vid. Cynon), consulted - 
the Delphic oracle about the means of their de- 
livery. ‘The god commanded them to get their 
city purified, and the Athenians invited Epimen- 
ides to come and undertake the: purification. 
Epimenides accordingly came to.Athens, about 
596,.and performed the desired task by certain 
mysterious rites and sacrifices, in consequence 
of which the plague ceased. , Epimenides was ~ 
reckoned by some among the seven wise men 
of Greece ; but all that tradition has handed, 
down about him suggests a very different Char- 
acter from that of the seven ; he must rather - 
be ranked in the class of priestly bards and sages 
who. are generally comprised under the name ~ 
of the Orphici.. Many works, both in, prose.and 
verse, Were attributed to him by the ancients, 


‘and. the Apostle Paul has preserved (Titus, i., 


12) a celebrated verse of his against the Cretans. 
EpimprHeus. Vid: Promerneus and Pan- 
DORA. i : y re rs 
Epienines, a surname of Antiochus TV.-and. 
Antiochus XI., kings of Syria. 4g 
EprpHania or -£4 (’Envddveca). - 1. In Syria 
(in the Old Testament, Hamath: now Hamah), 
in the district of Cassiotis, on the left- bank of 
the Orontes, an early colony of the Pheenicians ; 
may be presumed, from its later name, to have 
been restored or improved by Antiochus Epiph- 
anes.—2. In Asia Minor (now. Urzin), on- the 
southeastern border of Cilicia, close to the Pyle 
Amanides, was formerly called Giniandus, and - 
probably owed its new name to Antiochus ~ 
Epiphanes. Pompey:repeopled this city with 
some of the pirates whom he had conquered. 
There were some other Asiatic cities of the 
name. ~ es a : 
Eprpxanius (Emigdvioc), one of the Greek 


fathers, was born near Eleutheropolis, in: Pales- 


tine, about A.D. 320, of Jewish parents. . He 
went to egypt when young, and there appears 
to have been, tainted with Gnostic errors, but 
afterward fell into the hands of some monks, 
and by them-was made a strong advocate for 
the monastic life. He’ returned to Palestine,” 
and lived there for some time as ‘a monk, having 
founded a monastery near his native place. In 
A.D. 367 he was chosen bishop of Constantia, 
the metropolis. of Cyprus, formerly called Sala- 
mis. His writings show him to have been a 
man of great reading, for he was ‘acquainted 
with Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Egyptian, and 
Latin. But he was entirely without critical or 
logical power; of real\piety, but also of a very. 
bigoted and dogmatical turn of mind. He dis- 
tinguished himself by his opposition to heresy, 
and especially to Origen’s errors. He died 402. 
His most.important work is entitled Panarium, 
being a discourse against heresies. - The best 
edition of his works is by Petavius, Paris, 1622, 
and Lips,, 1682, with a commentary, by Valesius, 
ErirpoL@: Vid. Syracus&. ; 
Epirus (“Hrewpo¢: "Hrewporne, fem. "Hrepo-~ 
Tic: now Albania), that is, ‘the main land,” a 
country in the northwest of Greece, so called to 
distinguish it from Corcyra and the other isl- 
ands off the coast. Homer gives the name of 
Epirus to. the whole of the Ba coast of* 


' EPIRUS“NOVA. 
Greece, thus inchiding Acarnania in it; Epirus 
was’ bounded by Tilyria’ and Macedonia on the 
- north, by, Thessaly on the east, by Acarnania 


_ and. the Ambracian Gulf on’ the south, and? by |* 


the Ionian Sea onthe west. The ‘principal 


-mountains were the Acroceraunii, forming the }- 


northwestern boundary; besides which there 
were the mountains Tomarus in the east, and:| 
‘ Crania in the south. | The chief rivers'were the 
-Celydnus, Thyamis, Acheron, and Arachthus. | 
The inhabitants of Epirus were numerous, but. } 
~ were not of pure Hellenie blood. ~The original 
. population appears to have been Pelasgic; and 
the ancient oracle of Dodona in the country was |. 
always tegarded.as of Pelasgic origin: \ These 

Pelasgians were. «subsequently mingled. with | 

_ Illyrians, who at various times invaded Epirus 

- and settled in the country, . Epirus contained 

‘fourteen. different tribes. Of these.the most 
important. were the Cuaonns, THesprott, ‘and’ 
Motoss1, who gave their names to the three 
‘principal divisions of the country,'CHaonra, 
Tuesproria,and Moxossts. The different tribes 
- were originally governed by their: own princes. 

The Molossian princes, who traced’ their ’de- 
“scent.from Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus),.son of Achil- 
les, subsequently acquired the sovereignty over 
the whole. country, and took*the. title of kings 
of Epirus. The first who bore. this title was 
Alexander, who invaded Italy to assist the Ta- 
Tentines against the Lueanians and Bruttii, and 
_perished at the battle .of Pandosia, B.C. 326. 
The most celebrated of the later kings was Pyr- 
Rus, Who .carried on war-with the Romans. 
About B.C. 200 the-Epirots established a repub- 
lic’; .and} the’ Romans, after the conquest. of | 
‘Philip, 197, guaranteed its independence. © But. 
in Consequence of the support which the Epirots 
afforded ‘to. Antiochus; and Perseus, Amilius 
Paulus received orders from the senate to. pun: 
ish them With the utmost severity. He destroy- 
ed seventy of their towns, and sold-one hundred 
and fifty thousand of the inhabitants for slaves. 
In the time of Augustus the country hgd not yet 
Aecovered from the effects of this devastation. 

Erirus Nova. © Vid, Inuyricum. ‘ 
[Epistuenes CEmobévy¢), of -Amphipolis, 
commander of the Greek ‘peltaste: in the army 
of the younger Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa. }. 
[Epistor (Exiorwp), a'Trojan, slain by. Patro- 
clus arrayed in the armor of Achilles. ] 

. [Episrropnus (‘Exiotpogoc). 1. Son of Iphi- 
tus, leader of the Phocians in the Trojan. war.— 
2. Of Alybe, an ally of the Trojans.—3. ‘Son of 
Euenus, king’ of Lyrnessus.] 

« Epona (from epus, that Is, eguus), a Roman 
goddess, the -protectress of horses, ‘Images, of 
her, either statues or paintings, were frequently. 
seen in’niches of stables. 
 Eporrvs (Exoredc). 1, Son of Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and Canace, came from Thessaly to 
Sicyon, of which place he became king. He Car- 
tied away from Thebes the beautiful Antiope, 
daughter of'Nycteus; who therefore made war 
upon Epopeus. The two kings died of the 
wounds which they received in the War.—2. One 
of the Tyrrhenian pirates, who attempted to 
carry off Bacchus (Dionysus), but were changed 
by the god into dolphins.» * ett | 

Erorspia (now Jprea), atown in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, on the Duria, in the territory of the Salassi, 
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_Lernean marsh, into the Argolie Gulf.—2, 


.| Theophrastus. 
'260. He lived for some 


ERASISTRATUS. 
colonized by't 


the Romans, B.C: 100, on the com- 
mand of the. Sibylline books, to ‘serve as a bul- 
wark against the neighboring Alpine tribes... 
Eporeportx,'a chieftain of the dui, was one 
of the commanders of the A2duan cavalry which 
was’sent to Cewsar’s aid against Vercingetorix 


in B.C.»52, but he himself revolted ‘soon after __ 


ward and joined the enemy... ~~, ae 
[Eptvo, a Rutulian hero in the neid, slain 
by Achates.] ©.» ea ita: aiid Ac babd ba 3 
[Eryaxa (Enteéa), queen of Cilicia, wife of 
King Syennesis, brought large sums of money 
to Cyrus to aid him in paying his troops.) ~ 
Epyrus, a Trojan, father ‘of .Periphas, who 
was a companion of ulus, and is called by the 


patronymic Epytides. ©» » \ 


Haeuesrer (“Immoc), a surname of several di- 
vinities, but especially of Neptune (Poseidon), 
who had créated the horse, and in whose honor . 
horse-races were held... eh Aas i 

Equus Tiricus or Aquum Taricum, a small 
town of the. Hirpini in Samnium, twenty-one 
miles from Beneyentum. The Scholiast on 


| Horace (Sat., i, .5, 87) supposes, but without 


sufficient reasons; that it is 
dicere non est. . me! 
Era ('Epav: now Sighajik?), 4 small but 
strong sea-port town on the coast. of Ionia, north 
of Teos. : : 

Erina, a town in Mount Amanus, the chief 
seat of the Eleutherocilices in the time of Cicero, 

Erannos6as (Epavvobdac: now Gunduk), a, 
river of India, one of the chief tributaries of the 
Ganges, into which it fell at Palimbothra. 

ERAsINIDES CEpaouvidne), one of the Athenian 
commanders at the battle of the Arginuse. He 
Was among. the six commanders who returned. 
to Athens after the victory, and were put to 
death, B.C. 406. > - 

Erastnus (’Epacivoc),. 1. (Now Kephalari), 
the chief river in Argolis, rises, in the Lake’ ‘ 
Stymphalus, then disappears under the earth, 
rises again out of the mountain Chaon, and, after 


receiving the River Phrixus, flows through the 
AR 


the town, guod versu 


small river near Brauron in Attica, |. > 
RASISTRATUS ("Epaciotparoc). 1) A celebrae 


| ted physician and anatomist, was born at lulis in 


the island of Ceos. 


_ He was a pupil of Chrysip- 
pus of Cnidos, 


of Metrodorus, and apparently of 

He flourished from B.C. 300:to 
ome time at the. court. of 
Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, where he ac- 
quired. great reputation by discovering that the 
illness of Antiochus, the king’s eldest: son, was 
owing to his love for his mother-in-law, Strato- 
nice, the young and beautiful daughter. of De- 
metrius. Poliorcetes, whom Seleucus had lately: 
married. —Erasistratus afterward lived at Alex- 
andrea, which was at that time beginning to be 
acelebrated medical school. He gave up prac- 
tice in his old age, that he might. pursue his an- 
atomical studies without interruption: . He pros-- 
ecuted his experiments in this branch of medi- 
cal science with great success, and with such 


‘ardor that he is said to have dissected criminals 


alive. .He had numerous pupils and followers, 
and a medical’ school bearing his Name contin- 
ued to exist at Smyrna, in Tonia, about the: be- 
ginning of. the Christian era.—[2. One of the 
thirty tyrants in Athens.] ~~ Or, Pe fat 


; 


~“ 


-ERATIDA. 


Eritipa (Epataav), an innstriod& Maite of | 
Talysus ‘in Rhodes, to which Damagetus and his 
son Diagoras belonged. 


' Ero (Epara). i me Wife. se ane id: saadhe 
er of Elatus and Aphidas. | Vid. Aras. —2, One |, 
- Of the Muses. Vid. Musa) > 


ERaTOSTHENES: (Eparoobévne), of Cyrene, was 
born B.C..276:" He first’ studied in his native 
city and then at Athens. He ‘was taught by 
Ariston of. Chios, the philosopher ; ; Lysanias of, 
Cyrene, the grammarian ; and Callimachus, the 
poet. He left Athens at the invitation of Ptole: 
my: Evergetes, who placed him. over the library 
at Alexandrea. Here he continued till the reign 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes. © He'died atthe age of 
eighty, about B.C. 196, of voluntary starvation, 
having lost his sight, and being tired of life. 
He was a man of very extensive learning, and 
wrote on almost all the branches ‘of knowledge 


then cultivated—astronomy, geometry, geogra-. 


phy, philosophy, history, and grammar. He is 
supposed to have constructed the large armille 
or fixed ‘circular: instruments which were long 
“in use’at Alexandrea: 
ed, with the éxception of some fragments. His 
most celebrated work was a systematic treatise 
on geography, entitled Teaypaduxd, in. three | 
books: ' The first book, which formed a sort of 
introduction; contained a critical review of the 
labors of his predecessors from the earliest to 
his own times, and investigations concerning 
the form and nature ofthe earth, which, a¢cord- 
ing to him, was an immovable alobe. 


who attempted t to measure the magnitude of the 
earth, in which ‘attempt he brought forward and 
used the method which is employed to the pres- 
ent‘day.- The: third book contained political 
‘geography, and gave descriptions of the various 
countries, derived from the works of earlier trav- 
ellers and geographers. In order to be able to 
determine the accurate site of each place, he 
drew a line ‘parallel with the equator, running 
from the pillars of Herculesto the extreme east 
-of Asia, and dividing the whole of the inhabited 
earth into:\two halves. Connected with this 
work was. anew map of the earth, in which. | 
towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, and ‘climates 
were marked’ according to his own improved 
measurements. . This important work of Hra- 
tosthenes forms an epoch in the history of an- 
‘cient geography. Strabo, as well as other wri- 
ters, made great use of it. WHratosthenes also 
wrote two poems on astronomical subjects : one 
entitled ‘Epuje or. Kataorepiouol, which treat- 
ed of the constellations ; and another entitled 
*"Hpryovn 5 but the poem Karagtepcopoé, which 
ig still extant under his name, is not the work 
of Eratosthenes. He. wrote several historical 
works, the most important of which was a chro- 
nological work entitled. Xpovoypagia, in. which 


he endeavored to fix the dates of all the import- . 


ant events in literary as well-as political: his- 


tory. “The most celebrated of his grammatical 


works was On the Old Attic Comedy.(Iept rijc 
*Apyatag Kopwdiac). The best collection of his 
fragments. is by. Bermhardy, Eratosthenica, Be-. 
rol., 1822. 5 

: Erpngevs (’ Epbnaose), a town in Sicily, hobthe 
east of Agrigentum, near ‘the ‘sources of the 


His works-have perish-’ 


The SEC. 
ond book contained what is now called mathe- | 
matical geography. He was ‘the. first person 


‘and ‘the’ other Erechtheus) II. 


ERIOHTHONIUS.!” 


“ yetieads which must not be confounded with 


‘the town. Herbessus, near Syracuses ~~ \ 
*Erora (Bipr7#, or Eipxrai), a fortress in Sici= 
ly, on a hill; with a harbor near Panormus. : 


Erisus ( "Epe6or); Son. of Chaos, begot Asther 
and’ Hemera (Day) by Nyx (Night), his sisters’. 
|The natiie signifies darkness, and is therefore.’ 
and gloomy. space un- 
der ‘the earth, through, which ‘the shades en 


applied: also: tothe dark 


into Hades.: sare 
Erecaruium. oped ta adres ociu: hg 
Erecutunus. | Vid» Ertcuruontvs. ~ 


[ERemsr ( "Epeubot), a people sate ete in the 
Odyssey (iv., 84) in connection with the Sidoni- 


‘ans “and ABthiopians 3 ; according ‘to. Strabo, a 
Troglodytie people in Arabia]. é 


Erssvs or Eressus (‘Epegoc,. "Epeosoe : Pa EBS. 


ovoc), a town on the western: coast ofthe island , 


of Lesbos, the birth=place of Theophrastus: and: 


Phanias, and, according to some, of Sappho.: 


‘[Exetazus 1¢ Eperpede, i 4 eget rower”), a Bliss 


acian engaged in the games celebrated during 

the stay of Ulysses in Phéeacia:] Ke 
ERETRIA (‘Epérpra ’Eperpteve : 

Castro), an. ancient and important town’ in Eu- 


beea, on the Euripus, with a. celebrated harbor> 


Porthmos: (now Porto Bufalo), was founded: by 
the» Athenians, but hada mixed population, 


among which was a considerable)‘number of; 


Dorians. Its commerce and navy raised it in 
early times to importance ; it contended with 
Chalcis for the supremacy of Bubeea ; it ruled 
over several Of the’ neighboring islands, and 
planted colonies in Macedonia vand Italy: It 
was destroyed by the Persians, B.C. 490, and 
most of its inhabitants were carried away into 
slavery. . Those who were left behind built, at 


a little distance from the old city, the town of | 
New Eretria, which, however, never became a 


place of importance.—2. A ‘town in Phthiotis, i in 
Thessaly, near Pharsalus. 

[Eretum ("Hpyrov, now Crestone 2), an ancient: 
city of the Sabines on the ‘Tiber, which, ‘under 
the Roman rule, sank into ‘comparative insig- 
nificance’ 
than a village.}. 0 

[EReurHALion (Epevdarior), leader of the 


Areadians against the Pylians, ‘fought. in the” 


armor of Areithdus ; he was slain by Nestor.] 

Ercinus CEBi000); son of Clymenus, king of 
Orchomenos. After Clymenus had been killed 
at Thebes, Erginus, who succeeded him, march- 
ed- against’ Thebes, and compelled’ ‘them to pay 
him an .annual.tribute of one hundred. oxen. 
The Thebans were. released from the payment 
of this tribute by Hercules, who killed Erginus. 

(Erisesa:(Epibova; poet. "Hepibova). 1. Sec- 
ond wife of Aloeus; consequently step-mother 
of the Aloide': when these had confined Mars 
in'chains, Eribeea disclosed'to Mercury the place 
‘where he was imprisoned. —2. Wife of ‘Tela- 
‘mon, mother of Ajax’; is sometimes called Per- 
iboea, ss 

-Ertontudnivs CEpiy@svioc) or Havowhadus 
CEpeyOevc). In the ancient myths these two: 
names indicate the same person; ‘but. later 
writers mention two heroes, one of whom. is 
usually called Erichthonius or Erechtheus I., 
Homer knows 
only one Erechtheus, as an autochthon and king 
of Athens ; and the first writer who distinguish- 
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now» ~Pal@o- 


in Strabo's ‘time it was little more 


j 


ERICHTHONIUS. 
es two personages ‘is Plato. y-F. EricurHonivs: 
or Ereoutunys I,,'son of Vulean (Hephestus) 


and Atthis; the daiighter of Cranaus, Minerva 
(Athena) reared the child without “the knowl- 


edge.of the other gods, and-intrusted, him:to:}. 


. Agraulos,' Pandrosos, and Herse, concéaled ‘in 
arte) in fs egal forbidden to open the 
: chest, but they disobeyed the command... Upon: 
opening f e'chest they saw the child in the form, 
_ Of a serpent, or entwined by a serpent; where-. 
“upon they were seized with madnessyand threw 
themselves down the rock ofthe: Acropolis; or, 
' according to others, into the sea. « When Erich- 
', thonius had grown up, he expelled Amphictyon;, 
and became king of Athens. . His. wife Pasithea 
bore hima son, Pandion» “He is Said to have; 
_ introduced the worship of Minerva (Athena); to 
have instituted. the festival. of the Panathenwza, 
and: to have built a temple.of Minerva-(Athena)- 
onthe Acropolis... When Minerva (Athena):and’ 
_ Neptune. (Poseidon) disputed about the posses: 
sion of Attica, Erichthonius declared in. favor 
of Minerva. (Athena),-» He was, further, the first 
who, used a:chariot with four horses, for which 
reason he was placed among the-stars.as auriga.: 
He was buried in-the temple of Minerva (Athe- 
na), and was worshipped as'a god after his death. 
space Magee the Hrechthéum, stood on’ 
the Acropolis; and contained three separate tem- 
ples: one of Minerva (Athena) Polias, or the: 
protectress of the state; the Erechtheum proper; 
or/sanctuary of. Erechtheus ; and the Pandyosi- 
um, or'sanetuary of Pandrosos.—2: Erecurunus 
IL, grandson of the: former, son of Pandion-by* 
Zeuxippe, and brother of Butes, Proene, ‘and: 
Philomela. .. After his father’s death, he suc- 
'. ceeded hitn’as:king of Athens, and was regard= 
ed. in-later times as one of the Attic eponymi. 
He. was married to. Praxithea, by whom he be- 
came the father. of Cecrops, Pandoros, Metion, 
Orneus, Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. 
In the ‘war between the Eleusinians and Athe- 
nians, Eumolpus, the son. of Neptune (Posei- 
don); was slain; whereupon N eptune( Poseidon) 
demanded the, sacrifice of.one of the daughters 
of Erechtheus. ‘When one ‘was drawn by lot, 
her three sisters resolved to ‘die with her ; and 
Erechtheus himself was killed by Jupiter (Zeus) 
“with’a) fash of lightning atthe request of Nep- 


|. tune (Poseidon): : 


_ , ERicutuonivus, son of Dardanus ‘and Batéa, 
husband of Astyoche: or Callirrhoé, and father 
of Tros or Assaracus. He was. the wealthiest 
of all mortals ; three thousand mares grazed in 
his fields, which were:so. beautiful that Boreas 
fell in love with'them. © He is mentioned, also; 
among the, kings.of Crete; "0" Pe 
ERicinium,a town in: Thessaly, near Gom- 
Phases Se es he VF e, 
Eripinus: (’Hpidavoc), a river god,'a son of 
‘Oceanus and Tethys, and father of: Zeuxippe. | 
He is called'the king of rivers, and on his banks 
amber was found.» In Homer the name does 
not océur, and the first ‘writer who mentions it 
is Hesiod. The position which the ancient po- 
ets assign to the River Eridanus differed. at 
different times. In later. times the Eridanus 
Was supposed tobe the: same “as the Padus, 
because amber was found at its Mnouth:, Hence. 
the: Electrides: Insule, or Amber Islands,” are 
placed: at the mouth of the Po, and here Phaé- 
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“Lysimache, 


With Mars; Bellona, and the 


t 


— rhs . ERIS? ie . 
thon was supposed :to have fallen when struck 
by the: lightning of Jupiter (Zens). . ‘The. Latin: 
poets frequently give the name of Eridanus to 
the Po. 7 “us, Papisa.27¢ z at ays Re NER I AS ; iA 

Exicon (‘Epfyov), a tributary of the Axius in’, 
ia, ‘the Agrianus of Herodotus: . Vid. 


Se tH roe! 


CC a ae ‘ : 
Sten Re Aas cio Ss 


Macedonia, 

RR 8 iE ji amy Yt mere Ye 
-  Ericonn (‘Hptyévn). (1. Daughter of Icarius, ; 
beloved by Baechus.,. For the legend: respect-\ 
ing her, vid. Ioanrus:—2. Daughter of ZEgisthus | 
and Clytetnestra, and mother’ of Penthilus by ~~ 
Orestes». Another legend relates that Orestes, 
‘wanted to kill her with her mother, but that Di- 
ana (Artemis) removed her to-Attica, and there. 
made hér her priestess. . Others state that Hrig-. 
one putsan end to:Herself when she heard that 
Orestes was.acquitted by. the Areopagus.. © 
 Erinius (Epivede or ’Epivedy: Epuvete, *Eow- 
edtye). 1. Arsmall. but: ancient town in Doris, 
belonging: to. the: Tetrapolis.- Vid: Dorts.—2.. 
A town in. Phthiotis im Thessaly, 9°) 3.5! 

Errna ((“Hplvva); a Greek poetess, a. con> ~ 
temporary: and: friend. of. Sappho (about B.C,’ 
612), who died \at the age of nineteen, but left ~ 
behind her, poems which were thought worthy 


to rank with-those of Homer.” Her poems were. 


of therepic class : ‘the chief of them was entitled. | 
“Hiakdrn, the Distaff: it consisted of three hun- 
dred lines, of which’ only. four’ are extant. It 
_Was written in a dialect’: which was.a mixture. 
of the: Dorie and Aolic, and:which was spoken 
at Rhodes, where, or in thé adjacent island of: 
‘Telos, Erinna was born, She-is also~ called a’ 
Lesbian and a Mytilenean, on account of her 


residence in Lésbos with ‘Sappho... There-are 
several epigrams ‘upon Erinna; in’ which: her- 


praise is celebrated, and her untimely death is’ 


lamented. : Three epigrams.in the Greek An- . 


thology are ascribed to her, of which the‘ first 
has the genuine air of antiquity ; but the other 
two, addressed to. Baucis, seem ‘to be a later 
fabrication. Eusebius mentions another Erin-» 
na, a Greek poetess, contemporary with De- 
mosthenes and. Philip of Macedon, B:C. 3525) 
but this statement ought probably.to be rejected. 
Ermyes, — Vid. Komentes:. °° >. BEETS 
fEniorrs (‘Epimue).. 1) Wife of Oileus, moth- . 
er of Ajax the Locrian:—=2; Daughter of Jason® | 
and Medea]. baat, 2 , 
Eriruus (“Epigoc); 
middle comedy. - 
ERpurre (’Epid6An), 


D h See df ROY 
an Athenian poet ofthe - 


daughter-of Talaus and) 
and wife of Amphiaraus, whom she”. 
betrayed for the sake of the necklace of Harmo: 
nia.» For details, vid. AMPHIARAUS; ALOMAON, ” 
Harmonra. gy hes aR URS pie tn 
~ Eris (Epic), the goddess of discord: * Homer. 
describes her as ‘the friend and‘ sister of Mars 
(Ares), and as delighting with him in the tumult” 
of war and the havoc.and anguish of the battles.” 
field. According to Hesiod she was.a daughter. , 
of Night, and the poet describes her as the. 
mother of a variety of allegorical beings, which . 
are the causes or representatives of'man’s mis-, 
fortunes. ° It was Hriswho'threw the apple into 
the assembly of the gods, the cause of so much 
suffering.and war. ° Ved ‘Paris. Virgil intro~. 
duces Discordia as a being) similar to the Ho: 
meric Eris; for Discordia appears in company — 
Paries, and Virgil 
is evidently imitating Homer. 9 


OF eo ' a sich Se 


ERITHUS. 


{Eairuus, a friend of Phineus, slain by Per- 
seus. ] 3 

Eriza (ra "Epila: ’Epfnvoc), a city of Caria, 
on the borders of Lycia and Phrygia, on the 
River Chaiis (or rather Caiis). The surround- 
ing district was called Asia Erizéna. 

Eros (‘Epoc), in Latin Amor or Curipo, the 
god of Love. In order to understand the an- 
clients properly, we must distinguish three gods 
of this name: 1. The Eros of the ancient cos- 
mogonies ; 2. The Eros of the philosophers and 
mysteries, who bears great resemblance to the 
first; and, 3. The Eros whom we meet with 
in the epigrammatic and erotic poets. Homer 
dees not mention Eros, and Hesiod, the earliest 
author who speaks of him, describes him as the 
cosmoronic Eros. First, says Hesiod, there 
was Chaos, then came Ge, Tartarus, and Eros, 
the fairest among the gods, who rules over the 
minds and the council of gods and men. By 
the philosophers and in the mysteries Eros was 


regarded as one of the fundamental causes in 


the formation of the world, inasmuch as he was 
the uniting power of love, which brought order 
and harmony among the conflicting elements 
of which Chaos consisted. The Orphic poets 
described him as the son of Cronus (Saturn), 
or as the first of the gods who sprang from the 
world’s egg; and in Plato’s Symposium he is 
likewise called the oldest of the gods. The 
Eros of later poets, who gave rise to that notion 
of the god which is most familiar to us, is one 
of the youngest ofallthe gods. The parentage 
of this Eros is very differently described. He 
is usually represented as a son of Aphrodite 
(Venus), but his father is either Ares (Mars), 
Zeus (Jupiter), or Hermes (Mercury). He was 
at first -represented as a handsome youth; but 
shortly after the time of Alexander the Great 
the epigrammatists and erotic poets represent- 
ed him as a wanton boy, of whom a thousand 
tricks and cruel sports were related, and from 
whom neither gods nor men were safe. In this 
stage Eros had nothing to do with uniting the 
discordant elements of the universe, or with 
the higher sympathy of love which binds human 
kind together; but he is purely the god of sen- 
sual love, who bears sway over the inhabitants 
of Olympus as well as over men and all living 
ereatures. His arms consist of arrows, which 
he carries in a golden quiver, and of torches 
which no one can touch with impunity. His 
arrows are of different power: some are golden, 
and kindle love in the heart they wound ; others 
are blunt and heavy with lead, and produce 
aversion to a lover. Eros is further represent- 
ed with golden wings, and as fluttering about 
like a bird. His eyes are sometimes covered, 
so that he acts blindly. He is the usual com- 
panion of his mother Aphrodite (Venus), and 
poets and artists represent him, moreover, as 
accompanied by such allegorical beings as Po- 
thos, Himeros, Tyche, Peitho, the Charites or 
Muses. Anriros, which literally means re- 
turn-love, is usually represented as the god who 
punishes those who did not return the love of 
others: thus he is the avenging Eros, or a deus 
ultor (Ov., Met., xiii, 750). But in some ac- 
counts he is described as a god opposed to Eros 
and struggling against him. The number of 
Erotes (Amores and Cupidines) is playfully ex- 
19 


ERYTHINI. 


tended ad libitum by later poets, and these 
Erotes are described either as sons of Aphro- 
dite (Venus) or of nymphs. Among the places 
distinguished for the worship of Eros, Thespiz 


in Beotia stands foremost: there a quinquen-. 


nial festival, the Erotidia or Erotia, was cele- 
brated in his honor. In ancient works of art, 
Eros is represented either as a full-grown youth 
of the most perfect beauty, or as a wanton and 
sportive boy. Respecting the connection be- 
tween Eros and Psyche, vid. Psycun. 

[Eros ("Epoc). 1. A slave of Mare Antony, 
who, when Antony, having determined to de- 
stroy himself, handed him his sword for that 
purpose, plunged it into his own breast.—2. A 
comic actor, was at first hissed from the stage ; 
but afterward, under the instruction of Roscius, 
became one of the most celebrated actors of 
Rome.] 

Erorianus (’Epwtiavéc), a Greek grammarian 
or physician in the reign of Nero, wrote a work 
still extant, entitled Tov map’ ‘Immoxpdre: AéSewv 
Zvvaywyy, Vocum, que apud Hippocratem swnt, 
Collectio, which is dedicated to Andromachus, 
the archiater of the emperor. The best edition 
is by Franz, Lips., 1780. , 

Ervusrus (now Ruder), a small tributary of 
the Moselle, near Treves. 5 

(Erycina, surname of Venus (Aphrodite). 
Vid. Eryx.) 

(Erymanrus (’Epvuav6y), wife of Berosus, 
and mother of Sabba, one of the Sibyls.] 

Erymantuus (EptwavGoc). 1. A lofty mount- 
ain in Arcadia, on the frontiers of Achaia and 
Elis, celebrated in mythology as the haunt of 
the savage Erymanthian boar destroyed by Her- 
cules. Vid. Hercures. The Arcadian nymph 
Callisto, who was changed into a she-bear, is 
called Hrymanthis ursa, and her son Arcas Ery- 
manthidis urse custos. Vid. Arctros.—2. [(Now 
Dogana, or, according to Leake, Dhimitzana),] 
a river in Arcadia, which rises in the above- 
mentioned mountain, and falls into the Alpheus. 

Erymantuus or Er¥manprus (‘Eptpuavdoc, 
*Eréuavdpoc, Arrian: now Helmund), a consid- 
erable river in the Persian province of Aracho- 
sia, rising in Mount Paropamisus, and flowing 
southwest and west into the lake called Aria 
(now Zarah). According to other accounts, it 
lost itself in the sand, or flowed on through 
Gedrosia into the Indian Ocean. 

[Erymas (Eptiuac). 1. A Trojan, slain by 
Idomeneus.—2. Another Trojan, slain by Pa- 
troclus.—3. A companion of Aineas, slain by 
Turnus. } 

Erysicutuon ('EpvotyOuv), that is, “the Tear- 
er-up of the Earth.” 1. Son of Triopas, cut 
down trees in a grove sacred to Ceres (Deme- 
ter), for which he was punished by the goddess 
with fearful hunger.—2. Son of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, died without issue in his father’s 
lifetime on his return from Delos, whence he 
brought to Athens the ancient image of Ilithyia. 

[Eryruia (Epd0eca), daughter of Geryones, 
after whom the island Erythéa or Erythia, near 
Gades was said to have been named. Vid. 
Gangs. ] 

Eryruint (’Epvéivos), a city on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, between Cromna and Amastris. 
A range of cliffs near it was called by the same 


name. 
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Erytur@ (‘Epv6pai: EpvOpaioc). 1. (Ruins 
near Pigadia), an ancient town in Beotia, not 
far from Platee and Hysia, and celebrated as | 
the mother city of Erythre in Asia Minor.— | 
2. A town of the Locri Ozdle, but belonging to 
the AStolians, east of Naupactus.—3. (Ruins at 
Ritri), one of the twelve Ionian cities of Asia Mi- 
nor, stood at the bottom of a large bay, on the 
west side of the peninsula which lies. Opposite 
to Chios. Tradition ascribed its foundation to 
a mixed colony of Cretans, Lycians, Carians, 
and Pamphylians, under Erythros, the son of 
Rhadamanthys ; and the leader of the Ionians, 
who afterward took possession of it, was said 
to have been Cnopus, the son of Codrus, after 
whom the city was, also called Cnopopérts 
(Kvorotrodic). The little river’ Aleos (or, 
rather, Axus, as it appears on coins), flowed 
past the city, and the neighboring sea-port towns 
of Cyssus or Casystes, and Pheenicus, formed 
its harbors. Erythre contained a temple of 
Hercules and Minerva (Athena) Polias, remark- 
able for its antiquity ; and on the coast, near the 
city, was a‘rock called Nigrum Promontorium 
(dxpa wé2avva), from which excellent mill-stones 
were hewn. 

Eryturezum Mare (7 ’Epvépa td2acca, also 
rarely ’EpvOpaiocg-révtoc), was the name applied 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between 
Arabia and Africa on the west, and India on the 
east, including its two great gulfs (the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf). In this sense it is used by 
Herodotus, who also distinguishes the Red Sea | 
by the name of ’Apé6:o¢ KoAmog. . Vid. ARABICUS | 
Sinus. Supposing the shores of Africa and 
Arabia to trend more and more away from each | 
other the further south you go, he appears to 
have called the head of the sea between them 
6 ’Apdbioc KéAmoc, and the rest of that sea, as 
far south as it extended, and also eastward to 
the shores of India, 7 “Epv6p7 YdéAacca, and also | 
7 Notin 8é2.acca; though there are, again, some | 
indications of a distinction between these two 
terms, the latter being applied to the whole ex- 
panse of ocean south of the former ; in one pas- 
sage, however, they.are most expressly identi- 
fied (ii., 158). Afterward, when the true form 
of these seas came to be better known, through | 
the progress of maritime discovery under the 
Ptolemies, their parts were distinguished by 
different names, the main body of the sea be- 
ing called Indicus Oceanus, the Red Sea Arab- 
icus Sinus, the. Persian Gulf Persicus Sinus, 
and the name Erythrum Mare being confined 
by some geographers to the gulf between the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and the Indian Ocean, 
but far more generally used as identical with 
Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding genuine 
Latin term, Mare Rubrum (Red Sea). Still, 
however, even long after the commencement 
of our era, the name Erythreum Mare was 
sometimes used in its ancient sense, as in the 
TlepitAove tH¢ ’"Epvopic Sardconc, ascribed to 
Arrian, but really the work of a later period, 
which is a description of the coast from Myos 
Hormos on the Red Sea to the shores of India. 
The origin of the name is doubtful, and was dis- 
puted by the ancients: it is generally supposed 
that the Greek "Epv6pd Sa2accc is a significant 
name, identical in meaning with the Latin and 
English names of the Red Sea; but why red no 
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very satisfactory reason has been giyen; the He- 
brew name signifies the sedgy sea. : 

(Eryraras (’Ep6pac), an ancient king (Stra- 
bo in one place calls him a Persian, in another 
a son of Perseus), after whom the Erythrean 
Sea was said to have been named. 

[Eryx (“Epv&), son of Neptune (Apollod.), or 
of Butes and Venus, consequently half brother 


| of Asneas ; king of the Elymiin Sicily ; founded 


the city Eryx (g. v.), and built a temple in honor 
of his mother. He was a famous boxer, and 
challenged Hercules, but was slain by him.) _ 
Eryx (‘Epvs). 1. Also Er¥cus Mons (now 
S. Giuliano), a steep and isolated mountain in 
the northwest of Sicily, near Drepanum. On 
the summit of this mountain stood an ancient 
and celebrated temple of Venus (Aphrodite), 
said to have been built by Eryx, king of the 
Elymi, or, according to Virgil, by Aineas, but 


| more probably by the Pheenicians, who intro- 


duced the worship of Venus (Aphrodite) into 
Sicily. Vid. ArpHropirs. From this temple the 
goddess bore the surname Erycina, under which 
name her worship was introduced at Rome about 
the beginning of the second Punic war. At 
present there is standing on the summit of the 
mountain the remains of a castle, originally 
built by the Saracens.—2. The town of this name 
was on the western slope of the mountain. It 
was destroyed by the Carthaginians in the time 
of Pyrrhus ; was subsequently rebuilt ; but was 
again destroyed by the Carthaginians in the 
first Punic war, and its inhabitants removed to 
Drepanum. : 
Esprazza (Eodpanad) and Espramion or Es- 
DRELON OF -om (’EodpyAoy or -du), the Greek 


names for the city and valley of Jezreel in Pal- - 


estine. 

Esquitrim. Vid. Roma. 

Essti, a people in Gaul, west of the Sequana, 
probably the same as the people elsewhere call- 
ed Esusm and Srsvuvit. 

EstroneEs, a people in Retia Secunda or Vin- 
delicia, whose capital was Campodinum (now 
Kempten), om the Iler. 

[Errarcuus (’Eréapyoc). 1. An ancient kine 
of Crete, father of Phronima, and, through her, 
grandfather of Battus, according to the legend 
of the Cyrenéans.—2. A king of the Ammoni- 
ans. oth mentioned by Herodotus. 

Exrocies (‘Ereoxdje). 1. Son of Andreus and 
Evippe, or of Cephisus ; said to have been the 
first who offered sacrifices to the Charites at 
Orchomenos in Beotia.—2. A son of Cadipus 
and Jocaste. After his father’s flight from 
Thebes, he and his brother Polynices undertook 
the government of Thebes by turns; but, dis- 
putes having arisen between them, Polynices 
fled to Adrastus, who then brought about the 
expedition of the Seven against Thebes. Vid. 
Avrastus. When many of the heroes had fall- 
en, Eteocles and Polynices resolved upon de- 
ciding the contest by single combat, and both 
the brothers fell. , 

Ervoctus (’EréoxAoc), a son of Iphis, was, ac- 
cording to some traditions, one of the seven 
heroes who went with Adrastus against Thebes. 
He had to make the attack upon the Neitian 
gate, where he was opposed by Megareus. ° 

[Erzoneus (Erewvetc), son of Boethus, .at- 
tendant of Menelaus.] 
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(Ernonicus (’Eredvixoc), a Lacedamonian, 
harmost in Thasos, was driven out B.C. 410; 


_ in 389 he was harmost in Aigina.] 


TEONUS (’Erewvdc), a town in Beotia, be- 
longing to the district Parasopia, mentioned by 
tomer, subsequently called Scarphe. 

Erssim (Ernoia, sc. dvewor), the Etesian 
Winds, derived from éroc, “ year,” signified any 
periodical winds, but the word was used more 
particularly by the Greeks to indicate the north- 
erly winds, which blew in the A’gean for forty 
days from the rising of the dog star. 

_ [Evuemon, a friend of Phineus, from Naba- 
taza in Arabia, slain by Perseus. ] 

Erts or Eria (Htuc, “Hteva: "Htuoc, ’"Hreioc), 
a town in the south of Laconia, near Bee, said 


_ to have been founded by Aineas, and named 


after his daughter Etias. Its inhabitants were 


' transplanted at an early time to Bea, and the 


place disappeared. 
Erovissa, a town of the Edetani, in Hispania 


_ Tarraconensis. 


Errtvria or Tuscra, called by the Greeks 
Tyrruenia or Tyrsinia (Tuppnvia, Tuponvia), 
a country in central Italy. The inhabitants 
were called by the Romans Erruscr or Tusct1, 
by the Greeks Tyrruani or Tyrsini (Tuppnvoi, 
Tvponvoi), and by themselves Raspna. Etruria 
was bounded on the north and northwest by the 
Apennines and the River Macra, which divided 
it from Liguria, on the west by the Tyrrhene 
Sea or Mare Inferum, on the east and south by 
the River Tiber, which separated it from Um- 
bria and Latium, thus comprehending almost 
the whole of modern Tuscany, the Duchy of 
Lucea, and the Transtiberine portion of the Ro- 
man states. It was intersected by numerous 
mountains, offshoots of the Apennines, consist- 
ing of long ranges of hills in the north, but in 
the south lying in detached masses, and of 
smaller size.. The land was celebrated in an- 
tiquity for its fertility, and yielded rich harvests 
of corn, wine, oil, and flax. The upper part of 
the country was the most healthy, namely, the 
part at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
sources of the Tiber and the Arnus, in the 
neighborhood of Arretium, Cortona, and Peru- 
sia. The lower part of the country on the 
coast was marshy and unhealthy, like the Ma- 
remma at the present day. The early history 
of the population of Etruria has given rise to 
much discussion in modern times. It is admit- 
ted on all hands that the people known to the 
Romans under the name of Etruscans were not 
the original inhabitants of the country, but a 
mixed race. The most ancient inhabitants ap- 
pear to have been Ligurians in the north and 
Siculians in the south, both of whom were sub- 
sequently expelled from the country by the Um- 
brians. So far most accounts agree; but from 
this point there is great difference of opinion. 
The ancients generally believed that a colony 
of Lydians, led by Tyrsenus, son of the king of 
Lydia, settled in the country, to which they 
gave the name of their leader ; and it has been 
maintained by some modern writers that the 
Oriental character of many of the Etruscan in- 
stitutions is in favor of this account of their ori- 
gin. But most modern critics adopt an entire- 
ly different opinion. They believe that a Pe- 
lasgic race, called Tyrrheni, subdued the Um- 
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brians, and settled in the country, and that 
these Tyrrhene-Pelasgians were in their turn 
conquered by a powerful Retian race, called 
Rasena, who descended from the Alps and the 
valley of the Po. Hence it was from the union 
of the Tyrrhene-Pelasgians and the Rasena that 
the Etruscan nation was formed. It is impos- 
sible, however, to come to any definite conclu- 
sion respecting the real. origin of the Etrus- 
cans, since we are entirely ignorant of the 
language which they spoke; and the language 
of a people is the only means by which we can 
pronounce with certainty respecting their ori- 
gin. But, whatever may have been the origin 
of the Etruscans, we know that they were a 
very powerful nation when Rome was still in 
its infancy, and that they had at an early period 
extended their dominion over the greater part 
of Italy, from the Alps and the plains .of Lom- 
bardy on the one hand, to Vesuvius and the 
Gulf of Sarento on the other. These domin- 
ions may be divided into three great districts : 
Circumpadane Etruria in the north, Etruria 
Proper in the centre, and Campanian Etruria 
in the south. In each of these districts there 
were twelve principal cities or states, which 
formed a confederacy for mutual protection. 
Through the attacks of the Gauls in the north, 
and of the Sabines, Samnites, and Greeks in the 
south, the Etruscans became confined within 
the limits of Etruria Proper, and continued long 
to flourish in this country, after they had disap- 
peared from the rest of Italy. Of the twelve 
cities which formed the confederacy in Etruria 
Proper, no list is given by the ancients. » They 
were most probably Corrona,.ArrETIUM, Ciu- 
sium, Perusta, VoLATERRa, VETULONIA, RUSEL- 
tz, Vousinu, Tarquinu, VaLterit, Ven, Care, 
more anciently called Agylla. Each state was 
independent of all the others. The government 
was a close aristocracy, and was strictly con- 
fined to the family of the Lucumones, who 
united in their own persons the ecclesiastical 
as well as the civil functions. The people were 
not only rigidly excluded from all share. in the 
government, but appear to have been in a state 
of vassalage or serfdom. From the noble and 
priestly families of the Lucumones a supreme 
} magistrate was chosen, who appears to have 
been sometimes elected for life, and to have 
borne the title of king ; but his power was much 
fettered by the noble families. At a later time 
the kingly dignity was abolished, and the gov- 
ernment intrusted to a senate. A meeting of 
the ‘confederacy of the twelve states was held 
annually in the spring, at the temple of Vol- 
tumna, near Volsinii. The Etruscans were a 
highly-civilized people, and from them the Ro- 
mans borrowed many of their religious and po- 
litical institutions. The three-last kings of 
Rome were undoubtedly Etruscans, and they 
left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan 
power and greatness. The Etruscans paid the 
greatest attention to religion, and their relig- 
ious system was closely interwoven with all 
public and private affairs. The principal deities 
were divided into two classes. 
class were the «Shrouded Gods,” who did not 
reveal themselves to man, and to whom all the 
other gods were subject. The second class 
consisted of the twelve great gods, six male 
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and six female, called by the Romans Dii Con- 
sentes. They formed the council of Tina or 
Tinia, the Roman Jupiter, and the two other 
most powerful gods of the twelve were Cupra, 
corresponding to Juno,-and Menrva or Menerva, 
corresponding to the Roman Minerva. Besides 
these two classes of gods, there was a great 
number of other gods, penates and lares, to 
whom worship was paid. ‘Phe mode in which 
the gods were worshipped was prescribed in 
certain sacred books, said to have been written 
by Taces. These books contained the ‘ Etrus- 
ca Disciplina,” and gave minute directions re- 
specting the whole of the ceremonial worship. 
They were studied in the schools of the Lucu- 
mones, to which the Romans also were accus- 
tomed to send some of their noblest youths for 
instruction, since it was from the Etruscans 
that the Romans borrowed most of their arts 
of divination. In architecture, statuary, and 
painting, the Etruscans attained to great emi- 
nence. They were acquainted with the use of 
the arch at an early period, and they employed 
it in constructing the great cloace at Rome. 
Their bronze candelabra were: celebrated at 
Athens even in the time of Pericles; and the 
beauty of their bronze statues is still attested 
by the She Wolf of the Capitol and the Orator 
of the Florence Gallery. The beautiful vases, 
which have been discovered in such numbers 
in Etruscan tombs, can not be cited as proofs 
of the excellence of Etruscan workmanship, 
since it is now admitted by the most compe- 
tent judges’ that these vasés were either made 
in Greece, or by Greek artists settled in Italy. 
Of the private life of the Etruscans we have a 
lively picture from the paintings discovered in 
their tombs; but into this subject our limits 
forbid us to enter. The later history of Etruria 
is a struggle against the rising power of Rome, 
to which it was finally compelled to yield. Aft- 
er the capture of Veil by the dictator Camillus, 
B.C. 396, the Romans obtained possession of 
the eastern part of Etruria, and the Ciminian 
forest, instead of the Tiber, now became the 
boundary of the two people. The defeat of the 
Etruscans by Q. Fabius Maximus in 310 was 
a great blow to their power. They still en- 
deavored to maintain their independence, with 
the assistance of the Samnites and the Gauls 3 
but after their decisive defeat by Cornelius Dol- 
abella in 283, they became the subjects of Rome. 
In 91 they received the Roman franchise. The 
numerous military colonies established in Etru- 
ria by Sulla and Augustus destroyed to a great 
extent the national character of the people, and 
the country thus became in course of time com- 
pletely Romanized. 

[Evzmon (Evaiuwov). 1. One of the sons of 
Lycaon, slain by the lightning of Jupiter (Zeus). 
—2. Father of Eurypylus, whence the latter is 
called by Homer Euemonides (Evaiovidyc).] 

[Evacrus, one of the Lapithe, slain by the 
centaur Rheetus at the nuptials of Pirithous. ] 

{Evusius, a writer, author of erotic stories, 
mentioned by Ovid in-his Tristia.] 

Evsa@a (Ev6ora: Ev6oretc, Ev6oebc, fem. Ei- 
6oic). 1. (Now Negropont), the largest island 
of the Augean Sea, lying along the coasts of 
Attica, Beotia, and the southern part of Thes- 
saly, from which countries it is separated by 
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| the Euboean Sea, called the Euripus in its mar- 


rowest part. Eubcea is about ninety miles in 

length : its extreme breadth is thirty miles, but 

in the narrowest part it is only four miles across, 

Throughout the lefigth of the island rans a lofty 

range of mountains, which rise in one part as 

high as seven thousand two hundred and sixty- 

six feet above the sea. It contains, neverthe- 

less, many fertile plains, and was celebrated in 

antiquity for the excellence of its pasturage and 

corn-fields. According to the ancients, it was 

once united to Beeotia, from which it was sep- 

arated by an earthquake. In Homer the inhab-. 
itants are called Abantes, and are represented 

as taking part in the expedition against Troy. 

In the north of Eubcea dwelt the Histiei, from 

whom that part of the island was called His- 

tiza; below these were the Ellopti, who gave _ 
the name of Ellopia to the. district, extending 
as far as Alge and Cerinthus.; and in the south 
were the Dryopes. The centre of the island 
was inhabited chiefly by Ionians. It was m this 
part of Eubceea that the Athenians planted the 
colonies of Cuaucis and Ererria, whieh were 
the two most. important cities in the island. 
After the Persian wars Euboea became subject 
to the Athenians, who attached much import- 
ance to its possession ; and, consequenily, Per- 
icles made: great exertions to subdue it, when 
it revolted in B.C. 445. Under the Romans 
Eubea. formed part of the province of Achaia. 
Since Cume in Italy was a colony from Chal- 
cis in Eubeea, the adjective Huboicus is used by 
the poets in reference to the former eity.. Thus 
Virgil (4in., vi., 2) speaks of Euboicis Cumarum 
oris.—2. A town in the interior of Sicily, found- 
ed by Chalcis in Eubea, but destroyed at an 
early period. 

Evstxives (Ei6ovdidnc), of Miletus, a phi- 
losopher of the Megaric school. He was a con- 
temporary of Aristotle, against whom he wrote 
with great bitterness; and he is stated to have 
given Demosthenes instruction in dialectics. 
He is said to have invented the forms of sev- 
eral of the most celebrated false and captious 
syllogisms. 

Evstius (Edé6ovAoc). 1..An Athenian, of the 
demus Anaphlystus, a distinguished orator and 
statesman, was one of the most formidable op- 
ponents of Demosthenes. ~It was with him that 
Aischines served as secretary in the earlier part 
of his life.—2. An Athenian, son of Euphranor, 
of the Cettian demus, a distinguished poet of 
the middle comedy, flourished B.C. 376. He 
wrote one hundred and four plays, of which 
there are extant more than fifty titles. His 
plays were chiefly on mythological subjects. 
Several of them contained parodies of passages 
from the tragic poets, and especially from Eu- 
ripides. [The fragments of Eubulus have been 
collected and edited by Meineke, Fragm. Comic. 
Grec., vol. i, p. 594-629, edit. minor. } 

[Evcninor (Edy7vup), a son of the Corinthian 
seer Polyidus, with whom he went to the Trojan 
war, although his father had foretold that he 
would thereby lose his’ life: he was slain by 
Paris. } ' 

Evcrives (Ev«Aeidnc). 1. The celebrated 
mathematician, who has almost given his own 
name to the science of geometry, in every coun~ 
try in which his writings are studied; but we 
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know next to nothing of his. private history. 
The place of his birth is uncertain. He lived 
at Alexandrea in the time of the first Ptolemy, 
B.C. 323-283, and was the founder of the Alex- 
agzdrean mathematical school. He was of the 


Platonic sect, and well read in its doctrines-. 


It was ‘his answer to Ptolemy, who asked if 
geometry could not be made easier, that there 
was ue royal road. Of the numerous works at- 
tributed to Euclid, the following are still extant : 
\. Zrocyeta, the Elements, in’ thirteen books, 
with a fourteenth and fifteenth added by Hyp- 
sicuus. 2. Aedouéva, the Data, containing one 
handred propositions, with a preface by Marinus 
of Naples. 3. Eicaywyy ‘Apuovixy, a Treatise on 
Music; and, 4. Kararoui Kavévoc, the Division of 
the Scale: one of these works, most likely the 
former, must be rejected. 5. @awdueva, the 
Appearances (of the heavens). 6. ’Omrixd, on 
Optics ; and, 7. Katonzpixd, on Catoptrics. The 
only complete edition of all the reputed works 


of Euclid is that published at Oxford, 1703, folio, | 


by David Gregory, with the title EvxAeidov ra 
owléueva. The Elements and the Data were 
published in Greek, Latin, and French, in 3 
vols. 4to, Paris, 1814-16-18, by Peyrard. The 
most convenient edition for scholars of the 
Greek text of the Elements jis the one by ‘Au- 
gust, Berol., 1826, 8vo.—2. Of Megara, was one 
of the chief of the disciples of Socrates, but be- 
fore becoming such he had studied the doc- 
trines, and especially the dialectics, of the Ele- 
atics. Socrates on one oceasion reproved him 
for his fondness for subtle and captious dis- 
putes. On the death of Socrates (B.C. 399), 
Fuctides took refuge in Megara and there es- 
tablished a school which distinguished itself 
chiefly by the cultivation of dialectics. The 
doctrines of the Eleatics formed the basis of 
his philosophical system. With these he blend- 


ed the ethical and dialectical principles of So- 


erates. He was the author of six dialogues, 
nene of which, however, have come down to 
us. He has frequently been erroneously con- 
founded with the mathematician of the same 
name. The school which he founded was call 
ed sometimes the Megaric, sometimes the Dia- 
lectie or Eristic. : 

{Evucrates (Evxpdrgc).. 1. An Athenian dem- 
agogue, who, after the death of Pericles, exer- 
cised for a time a considerable influence:—2. 
Brother of Nicias, the general, refused to be- 
come one of the thirty tyrants, and was put to 
death by them.] : 

Evucritives (Ev«paridnc), king of Bactria 
from about B.C. 181 to 161, was one of the 
most powerful of the Bactrian kings, and made 
great conquests in the north of India. 

Eucremon, the astronomer. _ Vid. Meron. 

Ecpamipas {Evdauidac). 1. 1., King of Sparta, 
reigned from B.C. 330 to about 300. He was 
the younger son of Archidamus III., and suc- 
eeeded his brether Agis Il]2. H., King of 
Sparta, was son of Arcéhidamus 1V., whom he 
succeeded, and father of Agis IV.—[3. A Spar- 
tan seneral, brother of Pheebidas, sent at the 
head. of two thousand men to aid the Chalcidi- 
ans, B.C. 383: in consequence of his brother’s 
delay in bringing him re-enforcements, he did 
not effect much: he was slain in the course of 
the war.] 
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Eopimus (Eddnjoc). 1. Of Cyprus, a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, to whom Aristotle dedicated 
the dialogue Evdnpoc 7) rept Wuyi, which is lost. 
—2. Of Rhodes, also a Peripatetic philosopher, 
and one of the most important of Aristotle’s 
disciples. \ He edited many of Aristotle’s writ- 
ings ; and one of them even bears the name of 
Eudemus, namely, the "H@ccé Etdjueca, which 
work was in all probability a recension of Aris- 
totle’s lectures edited by/ Eudemus.. Vid. p. 
102, a—3. The physician of Livilla, the wife of 
Drusus Cesar, who assisted her and Sejanus i 
poisoning her. husband, A.D. 23. 

Evpocia (Eddoxéa). 1. Originally called Aruz- 
Nais, daughter of the sophist Lecntius, was dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and attainments. She 
married the Emperor Theodosius II., A.D. 421; 
and on her marriage she embraced Christianity, 
and received at her baptism the name of Eudo- 
cia. She died at Jerusalem,.A.D: 460. She 
wrote several works ;\and to her is ascribed by 
some the extant poem Homero-Centones, which 
is composed of verses from Homer, and relates 
the history of the fall and of the, redemption of 
man-by Jesus Christ; but its. genuineness is 
very doubtful.—2. Of Macrembolis, wife of the 
Emperors Constantine XI. Ducas and Romanus 
IV. Diogenes (A.D. 1059-1071), wrote a-dic- 
tionary of history and mythology, which she 
called ’Iwvid, Violarium, or Bed of Violets. It 
was printed for the first time by Villoison, in his 
Anecdota Greca, Venice, 1781. The sources 
from which the work was compiled are nearly 
the same as those used by-Suidas. 

{Evporus (Evdwpoc), son of Mercury and Poly- 
mela, reared by his grandfather Phylas ; was 
one of the leaders of the Myrmidons under 
Achilles. ] 

Evuposss, a people in Germany, near the Va- 
rini, probably in the modern Mecklenburg. 

Evpoxus (Eddogoc). 1. Of Cnidus, son of 
“fschines, a celebrated astronomer, geometer, 
physician, and legislator, lived about B.C. 366. 
He was a pupil of Archytas and Plato, and also 
went to Egypt, where he studied some time 
with the priests.’ He afterward returned to 
Athens, but it would appear that he must have 
spent some time in his native place, for Strabo 
says that the observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus 
was existing in his time. He died at he age 
of fifty-three. He is said to have-been the first 
who taught in Greece the motions of the plan- 
ets ; and He is also stated to have made sep- 
arate spheres for the stars, sun, moon, and 
planets. He wrote various works on astronomy 
and geometry, which are lost; but the substance 
of his @awvdueva is preserved by Aratus, who 
turned into verse the prese work by Eudoxus 
With that title —2. An Athenian comic poet of 
the new comedy, was by birth a Sicilian and 
the son of Agathocles.—3. Of Cyzicus, a geog- 
rapher, who went from his native place, to 
Egypt, and was employed by Ptolemy Evergetes 
and his wife Cleopatra in voyages to India ; but 
afterward, being robbed of all his property by 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, he sailed away down the 
Red Sea; and at last arrived at Gades. He aft- 
erward made attempts to circumnavigate Africa 
in the opposite direction, but without success. 
He lived about B.C. 130. ‘ hi 

[Evertuon (EvéAbur), a king i! ell in, 
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Cyprus, under whom the Persians reduced this 
island: ] i td 

Eveamon (Edyduwr),’one of the Cyclic poets, | 
was a native of Cyrene, and lived about B.C. 
568. His poem (TAeyovia) was a continuation 
of the Odyssey, and formed the conclusion of 
the Epic cycle. It concluded with the death of 
Ulysses. ; 
’ EveXné1, a people who formerly inhabited 
Venetia on the Adriatic Sea, and were driven 
toward the Alps and the Lacus Benacus by the 
Heneti or Veneti. According to some tradi- 
tions, they founded Patavium and Verona, in 
the neighborhood of which were the, Euganei 
Colles. They possessed numerous flocks of 
sheep, the wool of which was celebrated (Juv., 
vili., 15). Re 

Evuimirvs (Edjuepoc), probably a native of 
Messene in Sicily, lived at the court of Cas- 
sander in Macedonia about B.C. 316. Cassan- 
der furnished him with the means to undertake 
a voyage of discovery. He is said to have sail- 
ed down the Red Sea and round the southern 
coasts of Asia, until he came to an island called 
Panchea. After his return he wrote-a work en- 


titled ‘Iepd *Avaypagy, or a Sacred History, in 
~ nine books. 


He gave this title to his work be- 
cause he pretended to have his information from 
*Avaypagai, or inseriptions in temples, which 
he had discovered in his travels, especially in 
the island of Panchea. Euhemerus had been 
trained in the school of the Cyrenaics, who were 
notorious for their skepticism in matters con- 
nected with the popular religion ; and the ob- 
ject of his work was to exclude every thing 
supernatural from the popular religion, and to 
dress up the myths as so many plain histories. 
In his work the several gods were represented 
as having originally been men who had distin- 
guished themselves either as warriors or bene- 
factors of mankind, and who after their death 
were worshipped as gods by the grateful people. 
Jupiter (Zeus), for example, was a king of 
Crete, who had been a great conqueror; and 
he asserted that he had seen in the temple of 
Jupiter (Zeus) Triphylius a column with an in- 
scription detailing all the exploits of the kings 
Celus (Uranus), Saturn (Cronus), and Jupiter 
(Zeus). The book was written in an attractive 
style, and became very popular, and many of 
the subsequent historians, such as Diodorus, 
adopted his mode of dealing with myths. The 
great popularity of the work is~attested by the 
circumstance that Ennius made a Latin trans- 
lation of it, But the pious believers, on the 
other hand, called Euhemerus an atheist. The 
Christian writers ofien refer to him to prove 
that the pagan mythology was nothing but a 
heap of fables invented by men. 
Evuiaus (Evdaioc : Old Testament, Ulai: now 
Karoon), a river in Susiana, on the borders of 
Elymais, rising in Great Media, flowing south 
through Mesobatene, passing east of Susa, and, 
after uniting with the Pasitigris, falling into the 
head of the Persian Gulf. Some of the ancient 
geographers make the Huleus fall into the Cho- 
aspes, and others identify the two rivers, 
Eumavus (Evyatoc), the faithful swineherd of 
Ulysses, was a son of Ctesius, king of the isl- 
and of Syrie; he had been carried away from 
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Phenician sailors sold him to Laértes, the father 
of Unysszs. i F 

{[Eummpes (Eduqdnc). 1. A herald of the Tro- 
jans, father of Dolon.—2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, accompanied Aineas to Italy, and was 
slain by Turnus.] ‘ . 

Eume us (Etvunaoc). 1. Son of Admetus and 
Alcestis, went with eleven ships from Phere to 
Troy. He was distinguished for his excellent 
horses, which had once been under the care. of 
Apollo, and with which Eumelus would have 
gained the prize at the funeral games of Patro- 
clus if his chariot had not been broken. His 
wife was Iphthima, daughter of Icarius.—2. Of 
Corinth, one of the Bacchiade, an ancient Epie 


‘poet, belonged, according to.some, to the Epic 


cycle. His name is significant, referring to his 
skill in poetry. He flourished about B.C. 760. 
His principal poem.seems to have been his Co- 
rinthian History. . : . 

Humines (Bipuévgc). 1. Of Carnra, served as 
private secretary to Philip and Alexander, whom 
he accompanied throughout his expedition in 
Asia, and who. treated him with marked con- 
fidence and distinction. After the death of 
Alexander (BC..323), Eumenes obtainéd. the 
government of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and 
Pontus, which provinces had never yet been 
conquered by the Macedonians. Eumenes en- 
tered into a close alliance with Perdiccas, who 
subdued these provinces for him. When Per- 
diccas marched into Egypt against Ptolemy, he 
committed to Eumenes,the conduct of the war 
against Antipater and Craterus in Asia Minor, 
Eumenes met with great success ; he defeated 
Neoptolermus, who had revolted from Perdiccas ; 
and subsequently he again defeated the com- 
bined armies of Craterns and Neoptolemus : 
Craterus himself fell, and Neoptolemus was 
slain by Eumenes with, his own hand, after a 
deadly struggle in the presence of the two 
armies. Meantime the death’ of Perdiceas in 
Egypt changed the aspect of affairs. Antigonus 
now employed the whole foree of the Macedo- 
nian. army to crush Eumenes. The struggle 
was carried on for some years (320-316). ft 
was conducted by Eumenes with consummate 
skill, and, notwithstanding the numerieal in- 
feriority of his forces, he maintained his ground 
against his enemies till he was surrendered by 
the Argyraspids to Antigonus, by whom he was 
put to death, 316. He was forty-five years oid 
at the time of his death. Of his ability, beth as 
a general and a statesman, no doubt ean be en- 
tertained ; and it is probable that he would have 
attained a far more important position among 
the successors of Alexander, had it not been for 
the accidental disadvantage of his birth. But 
as a Greek of Cardia, and not a native Maeedo- 
man, he was constantly looked upon with dis- 
like both by his epponents and companions in 
arms.—2. I., King of Pereamus, reigned B.C. 
263-241, and was, the successor-of his uncle 
Phileterus. He obtained a victory near Sardis 
over Antiochus Soter, and thus established his 
dominion over the provinces in’ the neighbor- 
hood of his capital—3. Il., King of Percamus, 
reigned B.C. 197-159, and was the son and 
successor of Attalus I.. He inherited from his 
predecessor the friendship and alliance of the 


his father’s house by a Pheenician slave, and} Romans, which he took. the utmost pains to 
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eultivate. He supported the Romans in their 
War against Antiochus ; and, after the conquest 
of the latter (190), he received from the senate 
Mysia, Lydia, both Phrygias, and Lycaonia, as 
well as Lysimachia, and the Thracian Cherso- 
nese. By this means he was at once raised 
from a state of comparative insignificance to be 
the sovereign of a‘powerful monarchy.. Subse- 
quently he was involved in war with Pharnaces, 
King of Pontus, and Prusias, king of Bithynia, 
but both wars were brought to a close by the 
interposition of the Romans. At a later period 
Eamenes was regarded with suspicion by. the 
Roman senate, because hé was suspected of 
having corresponded secretly with Perseus, king 


of Macedonia, during the war of the latter with: 


the Romans.. Eumenes assiduously cultivated 
all the arts of peace: Pergamus became under 
his rule a great and flourishing city, which he 
adorned with splendid buildings, and in which 
he founded that celebrated library which rose 
to be a rival even to that of Alexandrea. 
Eumenia (Bivéveca or Héyevia : now Ishekli), 
a city of Great Phrygia, on the rivers Glaucus 
and Cludrus, north of the Meander, named by 
Attalus II. after his brother and predecessor 
Eumenes II. There are indications which 
seem to connect the time of its’ foundation with 
that of the destruction of Corinth. 
Evuminives (Biuevidec), also called Erinyss, 
not Erinnyes (Epivvec, "Hpcvic), and by the Ro- 
mans Furr or Dir#, the Avenging Deities, 
were originally only a personification of curses 
pronounced, upon a criminal. 
is the more ancient one ; its etymology is un- 
certain, but the Greeks‘derived it from épfvw or 
épevvdu, I hunt up or persecute, or from the Ar- 
eadian -épivdw, | am angry; so that the Erinyes 
were either the angry goddesses, or the god- 
desses who hunt up or search after the criminal. 
The name Eumenides, which signifies “«the well- 
meaning” or “/soothed goddesses,” is a mere 
euphemism, because people dreaded to call 
these, fearful goddesses by their real name. It 
was said to have beén first given them after the 
acquittal of Orestes by the Areopagus, when 
the anger-of the Erinyes had become soothed. 
Et was by a similar euphemism that at Athens 
the Erinyes were called ceuvai eal, or the re- 
spected goddesses. Homer sometimes men- 
tions an Eranys, but more frequently Erinyes in 
the plural: He represents them as inhabitants 
of Erebos, where they remain quiet until some 
curse pronounced upon a criminal calls them 
inte activity. The crimes which they punish 
are disobedience toward parents, violation of 
the respect due to old age, perjury, murder, 
violation of the law of hospitality, and improper 
eonduet toward suppliants. _They took away 


from men all peace of mind, and led them into- 


ynisery and misfortune. Hesiod says that they 
we e the daughters of Terra (Ge), and sprung 
from the drops of blood that fell upon her from 
the body of Celus (Uranus). Aischylus calls 
them the daughters of Night, and Sophocles 
of Darkness and Terra (Ge). In the Greek 
tragedians neither the names’ nor the number 
of the Eriaves are mentioned. Auschylus de- 
scribes them as divinities more @ficient than 
the Glympian, gods, dwelling in the deep dark- 
ness of Tartarus, dreaded by gods and men; 


The name Erinys. 
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with bodies. all black, serpents twined in their 
hair, and blood dripping from their eyes. Eu- 
Tae and other later poets describe them as 

ged. With later-writers their number is 
usually limited to three, and their names are 
TisipHone, ALECTO, and Mremra. They erad- 
ually assumed the character of goddesses who 
punished men after death, and they seldom ap- 
peared upon earth. The sacrifices offered to 


them consisted of black sheep and nephala, 7. e., 
a drink of:honey mixed with water., They were * 


worshipped at Athens, where they had a sanc- 
tuary and a grotto near the Areopagus: ‘their 
statues, however, had. nothing formidable, and 
a festival Eumenidea was there celebrated in 
their honor. Another sanctuary, with a grove 


which no one was allowed to. enter, existed at 
‘Colonus. ; 


Evmenius, a Roman rhetorician of Augusto- 
dunum (now Auwtwn) in Gaul, held a high office 
under Constantius Chlorus. He is the author 
of four orations in the «‘ Panegyrici Veteres,” 
namely, 1. Oratio pro instaurandis .scholis, a 
lecture delivered on the re-establishment ‘by 
Constantius Chlorus of the school at Autun, 
A.D. 296 or 297. 2. Panegyricus Constantio 
Cesari dictus, delivered 296 or 297. 3. Pane- 
gyricus Constantino Augusto dictus, delivered 
310. 4. Gratiarum actio Constantino Augusto 
Flaviensium nomine, delivered 311. 

Epmotpus (Etmodroc), that is, “the good sing- 
er,” a Thracian bard, usually represented as a 
son of Neptune (Poseidon) and Chione, the 
daughter of Boreas. _As soon as he was born, 
he was thrown into the sea by his mother, who 
was anxious to conceal her shame but. was 
preserved by his father Neptune (Poseidon), 
who had him educated in Athiopia by his 
daughter Benthesicyma. When he had grown 
up, he married a daughter of Benthesicyma ; 
but as he made an attempt upon the chastity 
of his wife’s sister, he was expelled, together 
with his son Ismarus. They. went to the 
Thracian king Tegyrius, who gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to.Ismarus; but as Eumolpus 
drew upon himself the suspicion of Tegyrius, 
he was again obliged to take to flight, and.came 
to Eleusis in Attica, where he formed a friend- 
ship with the Eleusinians. After the death of 
his son Ismarus, he returned to Thrace at the 
request of Tegyrius. The Eleusinians, who 
were involved in a war with Athens, called Eu- 
molpus to their assistance. Eumolpus came 
with a numerous band of Thracians, but he was 
slain by Erechtheus. Eumolpus was regarded 
as the founder of the Eleusinian’ mysteries, and 
as the first: priest of Ceres (Demeter) and Bac- 
chus (Dionysus). He was succeeded in the 


priestly office by his son Ceryx (who was, ac- ~ 


cording to some accounts, the son of Mercury 
(Hermes) ), and his family, the Zumolpide, con- 
tinued till the latest times the priests of Ceres 
(Demeter) at Eleusis, . The legends connected 
Eumolpus with Hercules, whom he is ssaid to 
have instructed in music, or initiated into the 
mysteries. There were so-many different tra- 
ditions: about Eumolpus that some of the an- 


| cients supposed that there were two or three 


persons of that name. : 
‘  [Eunzvs, son of Clytius, a Trojan, slain by 
Camilla in Italy.] - 


~ 
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Evunarivs (Etvarcoc), a Greek sophist, was 
born at Sardis A:D. 347, and lived and taught 
at Athens as late as the reign of Theodosius 
II. - He wrote, 1. Lives of Sophists (Béou gido- 
codav kat codiordy), still extant, containing 
twenty-three biographies of sophists, most of 
Whom were contemporaries of Eunapius, or had 
lived shortly before him. Though these biog- 
raphies are extremely brief, and the style is 
intolerably inflated, yet they supply us with im- 
portant information respecting a period on 
which we have no other information. _Eunapi- 
us was an enthusiastic admirer of thé philos- 
ophy of the New Platonists,-and a bitter enemy 
of Christianity. Edited by Boissonade, Am: 
sterdam, 1822. 2. A continuation of the his- 
tory of Dexippus (Mera Aéumrov ypovixy loro+ 
pia), in fourteen books, began with A.D. 270, 
and went down to 404. Of this work we have 
only extracts, which are published along with 
Dexippus. Vid. Dextrrvs. 

Eunius (Etvyoc ‘or Evveve), a son of Jason 


and Hypsipyle in Lemnos, supplied the Greeks |' 


with wine during their war against Troy. He 
purchased Lycaon of Patroclus for a silver urn. 

Euvnouia. Vid. Horm. : ; 

Evnomus (Evvouoc). 1. King of Sparta, is 
described by some as the father of Lycurgus 
and Polydectes. Herodotus, on the contrary, 
places him in his list after Polydectés.. ‘In all 
probability, the name was invented with refer- 
ence to the Lycurgean Edvouéa, and Eunomus, 
if not wholly rejected, must be identified with 
Polydeetes.—[2. An Athenian naval command- 
er, sent out in command of thirteen ships in 
B.C. 388 to act against the Lacedemonians.] 

Evnus (Bivove), a Sicilian slave, and a native 
of Apamea in Syria, was the leader of the Sicil- 
ian slaves in the servile war. “He first attract- 
ed attention by pretending to the gift of proph- 
ecy, and by interpreting dreams; to the effect 
of which he added by appearing to breathe 
flames from his mouth and other similar jug- 
gleries. He was proclaimed king, and soon 
collected formidable forces, with which he de- 
feated several Roman armies. The. insurrec- 
tion now became-so formidable that for three 
successive years (B.C. 134-132) three consuls 
were sent against the insurgents, and it was 
not till the third year (132) that the revolt was 
finally put down by the consul Rupilius. Eu- 
nus was taken prisoner, and died in prison at 
Morgantia, of the disease called morbus pedicu- 
laris. 


Eiradceve), a town of the Locri Ozole, north of 
Naupactus, subsequently included in tolia 
Epictetus. 

Evpator (Evrdrwp), a surname assumed by 
many, of the kings in Asia after the time of Al- 
exander the Great. Vid. Anriocuus, Mirura- 
DATES. e 

Evparorivm or EuparorYa (Edrarépiov, Ed- 
tatopla), a town in.the Chersonesus Taurica, 
founded by Mithradates Eupator, and named 
after him. 

Evenirs (Evddye), king of the Messenians, 
fell in battle against the Spartans-in the first 
Messenian war. He was succeeded’ by Arts- 
TODEMUS. 

Evpuimus(Eddnuoc), 1. Son of Neptune (Po- 
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Evparium or Evpérium (Evrduov, Ebroquov 2 
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seidon) by Europe, the daughter of Tityus, or by 
Mecionice or Oris, a daughter of Orion or Eu- 
rotas. According to one account he was an 
inhabitant of Panopeus on the Cephisus in Pho- 
cis, and according to another of Hyria in Beo- 
tia, and afterward lived at Tenarus. He was 
married to Laonome, the sister of Hercules : 
he was one of the Calydonian hunters, and the 
helmsman of ,the vessel of the Argonauts, and, 
by a power which his father had granted to him, 
he could walk on the sea just as on firm ground. 
He is mentioned also as the ancestor of Battus, 
the founder of Cyrene.—[2. Son of Trezenus, 
an ally of the Trojans, leader of the Cicones.— 
3. An Athenian, sent by the Athenian com- 
manders at Syracuse to negotiate alliance with 
Camarina. ] 

Evruorsus (Eddop6oc). 1. Son of Panthons, 
one of the bravest of the Trojans, was slain by 
Menelaus, who subsequently: dedicated the 
shield of Euphorbus in the témple of Juno 
(Hera), near Mycene. Pythagoras asserted 
uae he had.once been the Trojan Euphorbus, 
and in proof of his assertion took down at first . 
sight the shield of Euphorbus from the temple 
of Juno (Hera) (elipeo Trojana refixo tempora tes- 
tatus, Hor., Carm., i., 28, 11).—2. Physician of 
Juba II., king of Mauretania, about the end of 
the first century B.C., and brother to Antonius 
Musa, the physician to Augustus. 

Evrndrion (Edgopiwv). 1. Father of the poet 
Aschylus.—2. Son of Aischylus, and’ himself 


a tragic poet.— 3. Of Chalcis in Eubeea, an 


eminent grammarian and poet, son of Polymne- 
tus, was born about B.C. 274. He became the 
librarian of Antiochus the Great, 221, and died 
in Syria, either at Apamea or at Antioch. The 
following were the most important of the poems 
of Euphorion in heroic verse: 1.Hoiodoc, prob- 
ably an agricultural poem. 2. Moworia, so call- 
ed from an old name of Attica, the legends of 
which country seem to have been the chief 
subject of the poem. 3. XvAuddec, a poem writ- 
ten against certain persons, who had defrauded 
Euphorion of money which he had intrusted to 
their care. It probably derived its title from 
each of its books consisting of 1000 verses. 
He also wrote epigrams, which were imitated 
by many. of the Latin poets, and also by the 
Emperor Tiberius, with whom he was a great 
favorite. Euphorion likewise wrote many his- 
torical and grammatical works. All his works 
are lost, but the fragments are collected by 
pee in his Analecta Alexandrina, Berol., 

Evpurinor (Evgpdvep). ¥. A distinguished 
statuary and painter, was a native-of the Co- 
rinthian isthmus, but practiced his art at Athens. 
He flourished about B.C. 336. His most cele- 
brated statue was a Paris, which expressed 
alike the judge of the goddesses, the lover of 
Helen, and the slayer of Achilles ; the very 
beautiful sitting figure of Paris, in marble, in 
the Museo Pio-Clementino is, no doubt, a copy 
of this work. His best paintings Were preserv- 
ed in a porch in the Ceramicus at Athens. On 
the one side were the twelve gods, and on the 
opposite wall, Theseus, with Democracy and 
Demos. ‘Euphranor also wrote works on pro- 
portion and on colors (de Symmetria et Colori- 
bus), the two points in which his own exeel- 
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lence seems chiefly to have consisted. Pliny 


says that he was the. first who properly ex- 


pressed the dignity of heroes by the proportions 
he gave to their statues. He made the bodies 
somewhat more slender, and. the heads and 
limbs larger.—[2. Admiral of the Rhodian fleet, 


aided Cesar in defeating the Egyptian fleet in | 


the Alexandrine war: he perished some time 
after in a naval combat.] _ 4 ; 

Evupyrares (Evgparyc), an eminent Stoic 
philosopher, was a native of Tyre, or; according 
to others, of Byzantium. He was an intimate 
friend of the younger Pliny. In his old age he 
became tired of life, and asked and obtained 
from Hadrian permission to put an end to him- 
self by poison. 

Evenrates (Edéparne > in the Old Testament, 
Phrat: now Ei Frat), a great river of western 
Asia, forming the boundary of Upper and Lower 
Asia, consists, in its upper course, of two 
branches, both of which rise in the mountains 
of Armenia. The northern branch (now Kara- 
Sow), which is the true Euphrates, rises in the 
mountain above Erzeroum (the Mount Abus.or 
Capotes of the ancients), and flows west and 
southwest to a little above latitude 39° and east 
of longitude 39°, where it breaks through the 
chain of the Anti-Taurus, and, after receiving 
the southern branch (now Mourad- Chai), or, as 
the ancients called it, the Arsawnras, it breaks 
through the main chain of the Taurus between 
Melitene and Samosata, and then flows in a gen- 
eral southern direction till it reaches latitude 
36°, whence it. flows in a general southeast di- 
rection till it approaches the Tigris opposite to 
Seleucia, where the distance between the two 
rivers was reckoned at only two hundred stadia. 
Then it flows through the Plain of Babylonia, at 
first receding further from the Tigris, and after- 
ward approaching it again, till-it joins it about 
sixty miles.above the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
having already had its waters much diminished 
by numerous canals, which irrigated the country 
in ancient times, but the neglect of which at 
present has converted much of the once fertile 
district watered by the Euphrates into a marshy 
desert. The whole length of the Euphrates is 
between five hundred and six hundred miles. 
Tn its upper course; before reaching the Taurus, 
its northern branch and a part of the united 
stream divided Armenia Major from Colchis 
and Armenia Minor, and its lower course di- 
vided Mesopotamia from Syria. Its chief trib- 
utary, besides the Arsanias, was the Aborrhas. 

Evrxron (Eigpwv). [1. A native of Sicyon, 
who, in the time of Epaminondas, made himself 
master of that city by the aid of, the lower or- 
ders: being driven out by the opposite party, he 
betook himself to Thebes, and was there mur- 
dered by his opponents, who had: followed him 
thither.]—2. An Athenian poet of the new com- 
edy, whose plays, however, partook largely of 
the character of the middle comedy. [His frag- 
ments are collected in Meineke, Fragm. Comic. 
Graec., vol. ii., p. 1128-33, edit. minor.] 

Evuprros¥ne, one of the Charités or Graces. 
Vid. Cuazis. 

[Evuprries (EdreiOnc), father of Antinous, who 
was one of the suitors of Penelope ; attempting 
to avenge the death of his son, he was slain by 
Laertes. ] ‘ y 
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Evpoxis (EdroAcc), son of Sosipolis, an Athe- 
nian poet of the old comedy, and one of.the three 
‘who are distinguished by Horace in his well- 
known line, ‘ Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristo- 
phanesque poete,” above all the .. . “alii quo- 
rum eomeedia prisca virorum est.” He. was 
born about B.C. 446, and is said to have exhib- 
‘ited his first drama in his seventeenth year, 429, 
two years before Aristophanes. The date of 
his death is uncertain. The common story was, 
that Alcibiades, when sailing to Sicily (415), 
threw. Eupolis into the sea, in revenge for an 
attack which he had made upon him in his Baz- 
tat; but this can not be true, as we know that 
Eupolis produced plays after the Sicilian expe- 
dition. He probably died in 411. The chief 
characteristic of the poetry of Eupolis seems to 
have been the liveliness of his fancy, and the 
power which he possessed of imparting its im- 
ages to the audience... In elegance he is said 
to havé even surpassed Aristophanes, while in 
bitter jesting and personal abuse he emulated 
Cratinus. Among the-objects of his satire was 
Socrates, on whom he made a bitter, thoughtless 
elaborate attack than that in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes. The dead were not exempt from his 
abuse, for there are still extant some lines of 
his in which Cimon is most unmercifully treat- 
ed. Aclose relation subsisted between Eupolis 
and Aristophanes, not only as rivals, but as im- 
itators of each other. .Cratinus attacked Aris- 
tophanes for borrowing from. Eupolis, and Eu- 
polis in his Béwraz made the same charge, es- 
pecially with reference to-the Knights. The 
Scholiasts specify the last Parabasis of the 
Knights as borrowed from Eupolis. On the 
other hand, Aristophanes, in the second (or 
third) edition of the Clouds, retorts upon Eupo- 
lis the charge of imitating the Knights in his 
Maricas, and taunts him with the further indig- 
nity of jesting on his rival’s baldness. [The 
fragments of his plays have been edited by Run- 
kel, Pherecratis et Eupolidis Fragm., Lips., 1829 ; 
and by Meineke, Comic. Grec. Fragm., vol. 1., 
p. 158-228, edit. minor. ] 

Evpompus (Evmouroc), of Sicyon, a distin- 
guished Greek painter, was the contemporary 
of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Timanthes, and the 
instructor of Pamphilus, the master of Apelles. 
The fame of Eupompus led to the creation of a 
third school of Greek art, the Sicyonian, at the 
head of which he was placed. 

Evrivipves (Evperidnc). 1. The distinguished 
tragic poet, was the son of Mnesarchus and 
Clito, and is said to have been born at Salamis, 
B.C. 480, on the very day that the Greeks de- 
feated the Persians off that island, whither his 
parents had fled from Athens on the invasion of 
Xerxes. Some writers relate that his parents 
were in mean circumstances, and his mother is 
represented by Aristophanes as a herb-seller, 
and not, a very honest one either; but much 


weight can not be accorded to these statements, 


It is more probable that his family was respect- 
able. We are told that the poet, when a boy, 
was cup-bearer te a chorus of noble Athenians 
at the Thargelian festival, an office for which 
nobility of blood was requisite. We know also 
that he was taught rhetoric by Prodicus, who 
was certainly not moderate in his terms for in- 
struction, and who was in the habit af seeking 
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his pupils among youths of high rank. It is said 
that the future distinction of Euripides was pre- 
dicted by an oracle, promising that he should be 
crowned with “‘sacred garlands,” in conse- 
guence of which his father had him trained to 
gymnastic exercises ; and we learn that, while 
yet a boy, he won the prize at the Eleusinian 
and Thesean contests, and offered himself, when 
seventeen years old, as a candidate at the Olym- 
pic games, but was not admitted because of 
some doubt about his age. But he soon aban- 
doned gymnastic pursuits, and studied the art 
of painting, not, as we learn, without success. 
To phuosophy and literature he devoted him- 
self with much interest and energy, studying 
physics under Anaxagoras, and rhetoric, as we 
have already seen, under Prodicus. He lived 
on intimate terms with Socrates, and traces of 
the teaching of Anaxagoras have been remarked 
in many passages of his plays. He is said to 
have written a tragedy at the age of eighteen ; 
but the first play, which was exhibited ‘in his 
own name, was the Peliades, when he was twen- 
ty-five years of age (B.C. 455). In 441 he gain- 
ed for the first time the first prize, and he con- 
tinued to exhibit* plays until 408, the date of the 
Orestes. Soon after this he left Athens for the 
court of Archelaiis, king of Macedonia, his rea- 
sons for which step can only be matter of con- 
jecture. Traditionary scandal has ascribed it 
to his disgust at the intrigue of his wife with 
Cephisophon, and the ridicule which was show- 
ered upon him in consequence by the comic 
poets. But the whole story has been refuted 
by modern writers. Other causes more proba- 
bly led him to accept an invitation from Arche- 
latis, at whose court the highest honors awaited 
him. The attacks of Aristophanes and others 
had probably not been without their effect ; and 
he must have been aware that his philosophical 
tenets were regarded with considerable suspi- 
cion. He died in Macedonia in 406, at the age 
of seventy-five. Most testimonies agree in stat- 
ing that he was torn’in pieces by the king’s 
dogs, which, according to some, were set upon 
him through envy by Arrhideus and Crateuas, 
two rival poets. The regret. of Sophocles for 
his death is said to have been so great, that at 
the representation of his next play he made his 
actors appear uncrowned. The accounts which 
we find in some writers of the profligacy of Eu- 
ripides are mere idle scandal, and scarcely 
worthy of serious refutation. Nor does there 
appear to be any better foundation for that other 


charge which has been brought against him, of 


hatred to the female sex. ‘his is said to have 
been occasioned by the infidelity of his wife ; 
but, as has been already remarked, thistale does 
not deserve credit. He was a manofa serious 
and austere temper; and it was in consequence 
of this that the charge probably originated. It 
is certain that the poet who drew such charac- 
ters as Antigone, Iphigenia, and, above all, Al- 
cestis, was not- blind to the gentleness,’ the 
strong affection, the self-abandoning devoted- 
ness of women. With respect to the world and 
the Deity, he ‘seems to have adopted the doc- 
trines of Anaxagoras, not unmixed, apparent- 
ly, with pantheistic views. - Vid. Anaxagoras. 
To class him with atheists, as some have done, 


is undoubtedly unjust. At the same time, it | date. 
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must be confessed that we look in vain in his 
plays for the high faith of ZEschylus ; nor can 
we fail to admit that the pupil of Anaxagoras 
could not sympathize with the popular religious 
system around’ him, nor throw himself cordially 
into it. He frequently altered in the most arbi- 
trary manner the ancient legends. Thus, in 
the Orestes, Menelatis comes before us as a self- 
ish coward, and Helen as a worthless wanton ; 
in the Helena, the notion of Stesichorus is adopt- 
ed, that the heroine was never carried to Troy 
at all, and that it was a mere eidwAov of her for 
which the Greeks and Trojans fought ; Androm- 
ache, the widow of Hector and slave of Neop- 
tolemus, seems almost to forget the past in her 
quarrel with Hermione and the perils of. her 
present situation ; and Electra, married by the 
policy of Avgisthus to a peasant, scolds her hus- 
band for inviting guests to dine without regard 
to the ill-prepared state of the larder. In short, 
with Euripides tragedy is brought down into 
the sphere of every-day life; men are 'repre- 
sented, according to the remark of Aristotle, not 
as they ought to be, but as they are; under the 
names of the ancient heroes, the characters of 
his own timé are set before us ; it is not Medea, 
or Iphigenia, or Alcestis that is Speaking, but 
abstractedly a mother, a daughter, or a wife. 
All this, indeed, gave fuller scope, perhaps, for 
the exhibition.of passion and for those scenes 
of tenderness and pathos in which Euripides 
especially excelled ; and it will serve also to 
account, in great measure, for the preference 
given to his plays by the practica Socrates, 
who is said to have never entered the theatre 
unless when they were acted, as well as for the 
admiration felt for him by Menander and Phile- 
mon, and other poets of the new comedy. The 
most serious defects in his tragedies, artistically 
speaking, are, his constant employment of the 
“ Deus ex machina ;” the disconnection of his 
choral odes from the subject of the play; the 
extremely awkward and formal character of his 
prologues ; and the frequent introduction of 
frigid yyGvas and of philosophical disquisitions, 
making Medea talk like a sophist, and Hecuba 
like a free-thinker, and aiming rather at subtil-_ 
ty than simplicity: On the same principles on 
which he brought his subjects and characters 
to the level of common life, he adopted also in 
his style the eyery-day mode of speaking. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he wrote, in all, sev- 
enty-five plays; according to others, ninety-two. 
Of these, eighteen are extant, if we omit the 
Rhesus, which is probably spurious. A list is 
subjoined of the extant plays of Euripides, with 
their dates, ascertained or probable: Alcesiis, 
B.C. 438. This play was brought out as the 
last of a tetralogy, and stood, therefore, in the 
place of a satyric drama, to which indeed it 
bears, in some parts, great similarity, partic- 
ularly in the representation of Hercules in his 


cups. Medea, 431. Hippolytus Coronifer, 428, 
gained the first prize. Hecuba, exhibited before 
423. Heraclide, about 421. ‘Supplices, about 
421. Jon, of uncertain date. Hercules Furens, 


of uncertain date. Andromache, about 420-41'7. 
Troades, 415. Electra, about 415-413. Helena, 
412. Iphigenia among the Tauri, of uncertain 
date. Orestes, 408. Phenissa, of uncertaia 
Bacche: this play was apparently writ- 
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ten for representation in Macedonia, and theré- 
fore at a very late period of the life of Euripi- 
des Iphigenia at Aulis: this play, together 
with the Bacche and the Alcmeon, was brought 
out at Athens, after the poet’s death, by the 
younger Euripides. Cyclops, of uncertain date : 
it 1s interesting as the only extant specimen of 
the Greek satyric drama. Besides the plays, 
there are extant five letters, purporting to have 


been written by Euripides, but they are spuri- | - 


ous. - Editions.» By Musgrave, Oxford, 1778 ; 
by Beck, Leipzig, 1778-88; by Matthiz, Leip- 
zig, 1813-29 ; and a variorum edition, Glasgow, 
1821, 9 vols. 8vo. Of separate plays there have 
been many editions, e. g., by Porson, Elmsley, 
Valckenaer, Monk, Pflugk, and Hermann.—2. 
The youngest of the three sons of the above. 
After the death of his father he brought out 
three of his'plays at the great Dionysia, viz., 
the Alcmaon (no longer extant), the Iphigenia at 
Aulis, and the Bacche. 

Evuripus (Kipioc), any part of the sea where 
the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably 
violent, is the name especially of the narrow 
strait which separates Eubeea from Beotia, in 
which the ancients asserted that the sea ebbed 
and flowed seven times in the day. (The ex- 
traordinary tides of the Euripus have been no- 
ticed by modern observers; the water some- 
times runs as much as eight miles an hour. At 
Chalcis there was a bridge over the Euripus, 
uniting Eubea with the main land: 

Evrouus (Etpwpoc: now Jaklys), a small town 
of Caria, at the foot of Mount Grion (a ridge 
parallel to Mount Latmus), in the conventus 
juridicus of Alabanda. It lay eight English 
miles northwest. of Mylasa. 

Evrépa (Evpérn), according to the Iliad (xiv., 
321), a daughter of Phenix, but according to the 
common tradition a daughter of the Phoenician 
king Agenor. Her surpassing beauty charmed 
Jupiter (Zeus), who assumed the form of a bull 
and mingled with the herd as Europa and her 
maidens were sporting on the sea-shore. En- 
couraged by the tameness of the animal, Europa 
ventured to mount his back; whereupon Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) rushed into the sea, and swam with 
her in safety to Crete. Here she became by 
Jupiter (Zeus) the mother of Minos, Rliadaman- 
thys, and Sarpédon. ‘She afterward married As- 
terion, king of Crete, who brought up the chil- 
dren whom she had had by the king of the gods. 

Evurépa (Eipérn), one of the three divisions 
of the ancient world. The name is not found 
in the Iliad and Odyssey, and first octurs in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo (251), but even there 
it dees not indicate the continent, but simply 
the main land of Hellas proper, in opposition to 
Peloponnesus and the neighboring islands. , He- 
rodotus is the first writer who uses it in the 
sense of one of the divisions of the world. The 
origin of the name 1s doubtful ; but the most 
probable of the numerous conjectures is that 
which supposes that the Asiatic Greeks called 
it Europa (from edpug, “ broad,” and the root or, 
«to see”}, from the wide extent of its coast. 
Most of the ancients supposed the name to be 
‘derived from Europa, the daughter of Agenor. 
The boundaries of Europe on the east differed 
at various periods. In earlier times the River 
Phasis was usually supposed to be its boundary, 
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and sometimes even the Araxes and the Cas- 
pilan:Sea ; but at_a later period the River Tanais 
and the Palus Meotis were usually regarded as 
the boundaries between Asia and Europe. The 
north of Europe was little known to the ancients, 
but it was generally believed, at least in later 
times, that, it-was bounded on the north by the 
Ocean. 

Evropus. Vid. Trrarestus.’ . 
Egrorus (Etparoc). .1. A city of Caria, aft- 
erward named Idrias.—2. (Now Yerabolus, or 
Kulat-el-Nejin?), a city in the district of Cyr- 
rhestice in Syria, on the western bank of the 
Euphrates, a few miles south of Zeugma ; call- 
ed after the town of the same name in Mace- 
donia.—3. Europus was the earlier name of 
Dura Nicanoris in Mesopotamia ; and, 4. It was 
also given by Seleucus Nicator to Rhage in 
Media. Vid. Arsacta. 4 : 

Evréras (Eipérag). 1. (Now Basilipotamo), 
the .chief river in Laconia, but not navigable, 
rises in Mount Boréum in Arcadia, then disap- 
pears under the earth, rises again near Sciritis, 
and flows southward, passing Sparta on the 
east, through a narrow and fruitful valley, into 
the Laconian Gulf.—2. Vid. Tirarestus. 

{Evroras (Etpérac), son of Myles, grandson 
of'Lelex (according to Apollodorus, son of Le- 
lex), father of Sparta, who married Lacede- 
mon: is said to have led, by means of a canal, 
the waters that had stagnated in Laconia into 
the sea, and to have called the stream that was 
thus formed the Evroras. ] : i 

[Euryapes (Evpvddnc), one of the suitors of 
Penelope, slain by Telemachus. ] 

[Euryaue (Evpudan). 1. One of the Gor- 
gons.—2. Daughter of Minos or Minyas, moth- 
er of Orion by Neptune (Poseidon).—3. A queen 
of the Amazons, who aided Aetes against the 
Argonauts. ] 

Eour¥auus (Eipiadoc). 1. Son of Mecisteus, 
one of the Argonauts, and of the Epigoni, ac- 
companied Diomedes to Troy, where he slew 
several Trojans.—2. One of the suitors of Hip- 
podamia.—[3. A young Pheacian hero, victor 
in wrestling: he presented Ulysses with a beau- 
tiful sword.—4. Son of Opheltes, a companion 
of Auneas, famed for his strong friendship for 
Nisus.] : 

Eoryanassa. Vid. Prnops. 

Evurysites (Evpv6arnc). 1. Called Eribotes 
by Latin writers, son of Teleon, and one of the 
Argonauts.—2. The herald of Ulysses, whom 


| he followed to Troy. 


Evur¥sirus (Edpi6aroc), an Ephesian whom 
Creesus sent with a largé sum of money to the 
Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in his 
war with Cyrus. He, however, went over to 
Cyrus, and betrayed the whole matter to him. 
In consequence of this treachery, his name pass- 
ed into a proverb among the Greeks. ; 

Evrysia (Wipv6ia), daughter of Pontus and 
Terra (Gé), mother by Crius of Astreus, Pallas, 
and Perses. y 

Evrysiipes. Vid. THemisTocuss. 

Evrycria (EdvpvcAera), daughter of Ops, was 


| purchased by Laértes and brought up Telema- 


chus. When Ulysses returned home, she rec- 
ognized him by a scar, and afterward faithfully 
assisted him against the suitors. 
[Evrycies (Hipuaaje) 1. A a and 
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diviner at Athens (éyyaorpéuvOqc).—2. A Spar- 
tan architect who constructed a celebrated bath 
at Corinth.] ‘ ; 

[Evurvcrates (Etpuxpdryc). 1. Son of King 
Polydorus, king of Sparta, the tweifth of the 
Agid line: his son and successor was -Anaxan- 
der ; his grandson was—2. Eurycrares II., call- 
ed also Eurycratidas, reigned during the earlier 
and disastrous part of the war with Tegea.] ~ 

[Evrypimas (Eipvdauac). 1. Son of Irus and 
Demonassa, one of the Argonauts ; accérding 
to Apollonius Rhodius he was a son of Ctime- 
nus.—2. A Trojan skilled in the interpretation 
of dreams, whose two sons, Abas and Polyidus, 
were slain before Troy by Diomedes.—3. One 
of the suitors of Penelope, slain by Ulysses.] 

Evrypice (Edpvdixy). 1. Wife of Orpheus. 
Vid. Onpueus.—2. An Illyrian princess, wife of 
Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, and mother of 
the famous Philip.—3. An Illyrian, wife of Philip 
of Macedon, and mother of Cynane or Cynna. 
—4. Daughter of Amyntas, son of Perdiccas 
IIl., king of Macedonia, and Cynane, daughter 
of Philip. After the death of her mother in 
Asia (vid. Cynanr), Perdiccas gave her in mar- 
riage to the king Arrhideus. She wasa woman 
of a masculine spirit, and entirely ruled her 
weak husband. On her return to Europe with 
her husband, she became involved in war with 
Polysperchon and Olympias, but she was de- 
feated in battle, taken prisoner, and compelled 
by Olympias to put an end to her life, B.C. 317. 
—5. Daughter of Antipater, and wife of Ptole- 
my the son of Lagus. She was the mother of 
three sons, viz., Ptolemy Ceraunus, Meleager, 
and a third (whose name is not mentioned) ; 
and of two daughters, Ptolemaiis, afterward 
married to Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Lysan- 
dra, the wife of Agathocles,.son of Lysimachus. 
—6. An Athenian, of a family descended from 
the great Miltiades.. She was first married to 
Ophellas, the conqueror of Cyrene, and after 
his death returned to Athens, where she mar- 
ried Demetrius Poliorcetes, on occasion of his 
first visit to that city. 

Evry.ocuus (Edpidoyoc): 1. Companion of 
Ulysses in his wanderings, was the only one 
that escaped from the house of Circe, when his 
friends were metamorphosed into swine. An- 
other personage of the same name is mention- 
ed among the sons of Augyptus.—2. A Spartan 
commander in the Peloponnesian war, B.C. 
426, defeated and slain by Demosthenes at Ol- 
pe.—[3. Of Lusi in Arcadia, an officer in the 
Greek army of Cyrus the younger; on one oc- 
easion protected Xenophon, whosé shield-bearer 
had deserted hith.—4. A Macedonian, son of 
Arseas, detected a conspiracy against Alexan- 
der the Gréat.] , 


BuryuEpon (Edpuuédav). 1. One of the Ca- 


birl, son of Vulcan (Hephestus) and Cabiro, and’ 


brother of Aleon.—2. An attendant of Nestor. 
—3. Son of Ptolemeus, and charioteer of Aga- 
memnon.—4. Son of Thucles, an Athenian gen- 
eral in the Peloponnesian war. He was one of 
the commanders in the expedition to Corcyra, 
B.C. 428, and also in the expedition to Sicily, 
425. In 414 he was appointed, in conjunction 
with Demosthenes, to the command of the sec- 


ond Syracusan armament, and fell in the first 
of the two sea-fights in the harbor of Syracuse. 
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Evrymipon (Evpuuédwv: now Kapri-Su), a 
small river in Pamphylia, navigable as far up as 
the city of Aspenpvus, through which it flowed ; 
celebrated for the victory which Cimon gained 
over the Persians on its banks (B.C. 469). 
| [Eurymipisa (Evpvuédovoa), a female slave 
‘of the Pheacian king Alcinous, attendant upon 
Nausicaa. ] : 

Evrymin (Etpyevat), a town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, east of Ossa. ’ 

Evrynome (Edpvv6un). 1. Daughter of Oce- 
anus. When Vulcan (Hephestus) was expell- 
ed by Juno (Hera) from:Olympus, Eurynome 
and Thetis received him in the bosom of the 
sea. 
Rhea, Eurynome and Ophion had ruled in Olym- 
pus over the Titans.—2. A surname of Diana 
(Artemis) at Phigalea in Arcadia, where she 
was represented half woman and half fish.—[3. 
An old and faithful female attendant in the 
house of Ulysses, mentioned in the Odyssey. ] 

[Eurynomus (Evpivouoc). 1. A centaur slain 
by Dryas at the nuptials of Pirithous.—2. Son 
of the Ithacan Augyptius, one of the suitors of 
Penelope. ] 

[EurypHirssa (Edpvddecaa), sister and wife 
of Hyperion; by him mother of Helios, Selene, 
and Kos (Aurora). ] 

Euryrnon (Evpvdév), a celebrated physician 
of Cnidos in Caria, was a contemporary of Hip- 
pocrates, but older. He is quoted by Galen, 


thor of the ancient médical work’ entitled Kyé- 
diat TvGuai, and also that some persons at- 


tributed to him several works included in the. 


Hippocratic Collection. 


Tov, Evpvtiov), a grandson of Procles, was the 
third king of that house at Sparta, and thence- 
forward gave it the name of Eurypontide. 
Euryp¥ius (Etptmvaoc). 1. Son of Euzemon 
and Ops, appears in different traditions as king 
either of Ormenion, or Hyria, or Cyrene. Jn 
the Iliad he is represented as having come from 
Ormenion to Troy with forty ships. He slew 
many Trojans, and when wounded by Paris he 
was nursed and cured by Patroclus. Among 
the heroes of Hyria, he is mentioned as a son 
of Neptune (Poseidon) and Celeno, who went 
to Libya, where he ruled in the country after- 
ward called Cyrene, and there became connect- 
ed with the Argonauts. He married Sterope, 
the daughter of Helios, by whom he became the 
father of Lycaon and Leucippus.—2. Son of 
Neptune (Poseidon) and Astypalea, king of Cos, 
was killed by Hercules, who, on his return from 
Troy, landed in Cos, and, being taken for a pirate, 
was attacked by its inhabitants. According to 
another tradition, Hercules attacked the island 
of Cos in order to obtain possession of -Chal- 
ciope, the daughter of Eurypylus, whom. he 
loved.—3. Son of Telephus and Astyoche, king 
of Mysia or Cilicia, was induced by the presents 
which Priam sent to his mother or wife to as- 
sist the Trojans against the Greeks. Eurypylus 
killed Machaon, but was himself slain by Ne- 
optolemus. 
Evurysices (Etpvodeyc), son of the Telamoni- 
an Ajax and Tecmessa, named after the “broad 
shield” of his father. An Athenian tradition re- 
lated that Eurysaces and his brother Phileus 


Before the time of Saturn (Cronos) and ° 


who says that he was considered to be the au- 


Eury¥ron, otherwise called Evr¥rion (Evpv- 


— 
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had given up to the Athenians the island of Sal- 
amis, which they had inherited from their grand- 
father, and that the two brothers received in re- 
turn the Attic franchise. Eurysaces was hon- 
ored like his father, at Athens, with an altar. 

Evrystuines (Evpvobévgc) and Prociss (IIpo- 
«Ajjc), the twin sons of Aristodemus, were born, 
according to the common account before; but 
according to the genuine Spartan story, after 
their father’s return to Peloponnesus and occu- 
pation of his allotment of Laconia. He died 
immediately after the birth of his children, and 
had not even time to decide which of the two 
should succeed him.. The mother professed to 
be unable to name the elder, and the Lacede- 
monians applied to Delphi, and were instructed 
to make them both kings, but give the greater 
honor tothe elder. The difficulty thus remain- 
ing was at last removed at the suggestion of 
Panites, a Messenian, by watching which of 
the children was first washed and fed by the 
mother; and the first rank was accordingly 
given to Eurysthenes and retained by his de- 
scendants. From these two brothers the two 
royal families in Sparta were descended, and 
were called respectively the Eurysthenide and 
Proclide. The former were also called the 
Agide from Agis, son of Eurysthenes ; and the 
latter Lurypontide from Eurypon, grandson of 

Procles. 
' ‘Evurystueus. Vid. Hercutes. 

(Euryrion (Evpuriov). 1. Son of Irus and 
Demonassa, and grandson of Actor, one of the 
Argonauts. —2. One of the centaurs, escaped 
from the fight with Hercules, but was afterward 
slain by that hero.—3. Son of Lycaon, brother 
of Pandarus, a celebrated archer ; accompanied 
fMneas on his voyage to Italy.] 

Evurytus (Evpuroc). 1. Son of Melaneus and 
Stratonice, was king of Gichalia, probably the 
Thessalian town of thisname. He was a skill- 
ful archer and married to Antioche, by whom 
he became the ‘father of Iole, Iphitus, Mclion 
or Deion, Clytius, and Toxeus. He was proud 
of his skill ‘in using the bow, and is said to have 
instructed even Hercules in his art. He offer- 
ed his daughter Iole as a prize to him who should 
conquer him and his sons in shooting with the 
bow. Hercules won the prize, but Eurytus and 
his sons, with the exception of Iphitus, refused 
to give up Iole, because they feared lest Her- 
cules should kill the children he might have by 
her. Hercules accordingly marched against 
Q&chalia with an army, took the place, and kill- 
ed Eurytus and his sons. According to Homer, 
onthe other hand, Eurytus was killed by Apollo, 
whom he presumed to rival in using the bow. 
(Od., viii., 226.)—2. Son of Actor and Molione 
of Elis. Vid. Motronrs.—3. Son of Mercury 
(Hermes) and Antianira, and brother of Echion, 
was one of the Argonauts. —4. An eminent 
Pythagorean philosopher, a disciple of Philolaus. 

Evusisius (Hvoé6coc), surnamed Pamphili to 
commemorate his devoted’ friendship for Pam- 
_ philus, bishop of Cesarea. Eusebius.was born 
in Palestine about A.D. 264, was made bishop 
of Cesarea 315, and died about 340. He hada 
strong leaning toward the Arians, though he 
signed the creed of the Council of Nicea. He 
was a man of great learning. His most im- 
portant works are, 1. 


EUSEBIUS, 


mavtodaric iotopiac), a work of great. value to 
us in the study of ancient history. It is in two 
books. The first, entitled Xpovoypadgia, contains 
a sketch of the history of several ancient na- 
tions, as the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Lydians, Hebrews, and Egyptians. It is 
chiefly taken from the work of Africanus (vid. 
Arricanus), and gives lists of kings and other 
magistrates, with short accounts of remarkable 
events from the creation to the time of Euse- 
bius. . The second book consists of synchrono- 
logical tables, with similar catalogues of rulers 
and striking occurrences from the time of Abra- 
ham to the celebration of Constantine’s Vicen- 
nalia at Nicomedia, A.D. 327, and at Rome, A. 
D. 328. The Greek text of the Chronicon is 
lost, but there is extant part of a Latin transla- 
tion of it by Jerome, published by Scaliger, Ley- 
den, 1606, of which another enlarged edition ap- 
peared at Amsterdam, 1658. There is also ex- 
tant an Armenian translation, which was dis- 
covered. at Constantinople, and published by 
Mai and Zohrab at Milan, 1818, and by Aucher, 
Venice, 1818.—2. The Preparatio Evangelica 
(edayyeriijc arodsifewe mporapackevn), in fifteen 
books, is a collection of various facts and quota- 
tions from old writers, by which it was supposed 
that the mind would be prepared 40 receive the 
evidences of Christianity. This book is almost 
as important to us in the ‘study of ancient phi- 
losophy as the Chronicon is with reference to 
history, since in it are preserved specimens 
from the writings of almost every philosopher 
of any note whose works are not now extant. 
Edited by R. Stephens, Paris, 1544, and again 
in 1628, and by F. Viger, Cologne, 1688 : [more. 
recently by Heinichen, Lips., 1842, 2 vols. 8vo.] 
—3. The Demonstratio Evangelica (sbayysAucy 
arodeléic), in twenty books, of which ten are ex- 
tant, is a collection of evidences, chiefly from 
the Old Testament, addressed principally to the 
Jews. ‘This is the completion of the preceding 
work, giving the arguments which the Prepara- 
tio was intended to make the mind ready to re- 
ceive. Edited with the Preparatio in the edi- 
tions both of R. Stephens and Viger.—4. The 
Ecclesiastical History (éxxanovaotiKy toropia), in 
ten books, containing the history of Christianity 
from the birth of Christ to the Death of Licinius, 
_A.D. 324. Edited with the other Ecclesiastical 
historians by Reading, Cambridge, 1720, and 
separately by Burton, Oxford, 1838, [and by 
Heinichen, Lips., 1827, 3 vols. 8vo.]—5. De 
Martyribus P ine, being an account of the 
deccericiotetiiocictian and Maximin from 
A.D. 303 to 310. It is in‘one book, and gener- 
ally found as an appendix to the eighth of the 
Ecclesiastical History.—6. Against Hierocles. 
Hierocles had advised Diocletian to begin his 
persecution, and had written two books, called 
Adyot dtAaAnbeic, comparing our Lord’s mira- 
cles to those of Apollonius of Tyana. In an- 
swering this work, Eusebius reviews the life of 
Apollonius by Philostratus.—7. Against Marcel- 
lus, bishop of Ancyra, in two books.—8. De Ec- 
clesiastica Theologia, a continuation of the form- 
er work.—9. De Vita Constantini, four books, a 
panegyric rather than a biography. It has gen- 
erally been published with the Ecclesiastical 
History, but edited separately by Heinichen, 


The Chronicon (ypovixd | 1830.—10. Onomasticon de Locis Hebraicis, a 
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description of the towns and places mentioned | 
in Holy Scripture, arranged in alphabetical or- 
der. It was translated into Latin by Jerome. 
Eustatutus (Evord@co¢). , 1. Of Cappadocia, 
a Neo-Platonic philosopher, was a pupil of Iam- 
blichus and Addesius. ‘ In A.D. 358 he was sent 
by Constantius as ambassador to King Sapor, 
and remained in Persia, where he was treated 
with thé greatest honor. —2. Or Ewumaruius, 
probably lived as late as the twelfth century of 
our era. He wrote a Greek romance in eleven 
books, still extant, containing an account of the 
loves of Hysminias and Hysmine. The tale is 
wearisome and improbable, and shows no power 
of invention on the part of its author. Edited 
by Gaulmin, Paris, 1617, and by Teucher, Lips., 
1792.—3. Archbishop of Thessalonica, was a na- 
tive of Constantinople, and lived during the lat- | 
ter half.of the twelfth century. He was a man 
of great learning, and wrote numerous works, | 
the most important of which is his commentary 
on the Iliad and Odyssey (Ilapex6oAai sic thy 
‘Ounpov "lAcéda kai ’Odvaceiav), or rather his 
collection of extracts from earlier commentators 
on those two poems. This vast compilation 
was made from the numerous and extensive 
works of the Alexandrian grammarians and 
critics; and as nearly all the works from which 
Eustathius made his extracts are lost, his com- 
mentary. is of ~incalculable value to us. Edi- 
tions: At Rome, 1542-1550, 4 vols. fol. ; at 
Basle, 1559-60; at Leipzig, 1825-26, contain- 
ing the commentary on the Odyssey, and at 
Leipzig, 1827-29, the commentary on the Iliad, 
in all 7 vols. 4to. There is also extant by Eu- 
stathius a commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, 
which is published with most editions of Dionys- 
ius. Eustathius likewise wrote a commentary 
on Pindar, which seems to be lost.—4. Usually 
called Eusraraius Romanus, a celebrated Gre-, 
co-Roman jurist, filled various high offices at 
Constantinople from A.D. 960 to 1000. 
Evsrratius (Evotpérioc), one of the latest 
commentators on Aristotle, lived about the be- 
giuning of the twelfth century after Christ, un- 
der the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, as metro- 
politan of Nicea. Of his writings only two are 
extant, and these in a very fragmentary state : 
viz., 1. A Commentary on the seeond book-of 


the Analytica. 2. A Commentary on the Ethica) 
Nicomachea. " 
Evrerrs. Vid. Musa. 


{Evrnycrites (Ev@vcpérnc), a Greek statu- 
ary, probably about B.C. 300; a son and the 
most distinguished pupil of Lysippus. ] 

Evuraypemus (Ev@ddyuoc). 1. A sophist, was 
born at Chios, and migrated, with his brother 
Dionysodorus, to Thurii in Italy. Being exiled 
thence, they came to Athens, where they re- 
sided many years. The pretensions of Euthy- 
demus and his brother are exposed by Plato in 
the dialogue which bears the name of the for- 
mer.—2. King of Bactria, was a native of Mag- 
nesia. We know nothing of the circumstances 
attending his elevation to the sovereignty of 
Bactria. He extended his power over the neigh- 
boring provinces, so as to become the founder 
of the greatness of the Bactrian monarchy. His 
dominions were invaded about B.C. 212, by An- 
tiochus the Great, with whom he eventually 
concluded a treaty of peace. z 
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Evuruymus (Ev@vuog), a hero of Loeri in Italy, 
son of Astycles or of the river-god Cecinus. 
He was famous for his strength and skill in box- 
ing, and delivered the town of Temesa from the 
evil spirit Polites, to whom a fair maiden was 
sacrificed every year. Euthymus himself dis- 
appeared at an advanced age in the River Ce- 
cipus. 

Evrécivs (Evréxioc), of Ascalon, the com- 
mentator on Apollonius of Perga and on Archi- 
medes, lived about A.D. 560. His comment- 
aries are printed in the editions of ApoLionius 
and ARrcHIMEDEs. s . 

Eurripiius, P. Vorumnivs, a Roman knight, 
obtained the surname of Eutrapelus (Evrpare- 
Ao¢) on account of his liveliness and wit. He 
was an intimate friend of Antony, and a com- 
panion of his pleasures and debauches. | ‘the- 
ris, the mistress of Antony, was originally the 
| freedwoman and mistress of Volumnius Eutrap- 
elus, whence we find her called Volumnia, and 

was surrendered to Antony by his friend. Eu- 
trapelus is mentioned by Horace (Epist., i., 18, 
31). , 
Evurresii (Evrpyozoc), the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in Arcadia, north of Megalopolis. f 
Evrrisis (Edrpnoce), a small town in Beotia, 
between Thespie and Platew, with a temple 
and oracle of Apollo, who hence had the sur- 
/name Eutrésites. ' 
Evrrorivs. 1. A eunuch, the favorite of Ar-— 
cadius, became the virtual governor of the East 
| on the death of Rufinus, A.D. 395. He was 
| consul in 399, but in that year was deprived 
| of his power by the intrigues of the Empress 
Eudoxia and Gainas the Goth; he was first 
banished to Cyprus, was shortly afterward re- 
called, and put to death at Chalcedon. The 
| poet Claudian wrote an invective against Eu- 
tropius.—2. A Roman historian, held the office 
of a secretary under Constantine the Great, 
was patronized by Julian the Apostate, whom 
he accompanied in the Persian expedition, and 
was alive in the reign of Valentinian and Valens. 
He is the author of a brief compendium of Ro- 
man history in ten books, from the foundation 
e the. city to the accession of Valens, A.D. 364, 
0 whom it is inscribed. In drawing up this 
abridgment Eutropius appears to have consulted 
the best authorities, and to have executed his 
task in general with care. The style is in per- 
fect good taste and keeping with the nature of 
the undertaking, being plain, precise, and sim- 
ple. ‘The best editions are by Tzschucke, Lips., 
1813. ’ 

Evrycuipes (Evrvyidne), of Sicyon, a statu- 
ay and a disciple of Lysippus, flourished B.C. 

Evxinus Pontus. Vid. Pontus Evxinus. 

Evapne (Evddvn).. 1. Daughter of Neptune 
(Poseidon) and Pitane, who was brought up 
by the Arcadian king 4Epytus, and became by 
Apollo the mother of Iamus.—2. Daughter of 
Iphis (hence called Iphias) or Philax, and wife 
of Capaneus. For details, vid. Capannus. 

Evacoras (Evaydpac), king of Salamis in Cy- 
prus. He was sprung from a family which 
claimed descent from Teucer, the reputed found- 
er of Salamis ; and his ancestors appear to have 
been, during a long period, the hereditary rulers 
of that city under the supremacy of Persia. 
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They had, however, been expelled by a Pheeni- 
bo exile, who obtained the sovereignty for 


mself, and transmitted it to his descendants. 


_ Evagoras succeeded in recovering his heredit- 


ary kingdom, and putting the reigning tyrant to 


death, about B.C. 410.. His rule was distin- 
guished for its mildness and equity, and he 
greatly increased the power of Salamis, speci- 
ally by the formation of a.powerful fleet. He 
gave a friendly reception to Conon, when the 
latter took refuge at Salamis after the defeat of 
the Athenians at Hgospotami, 405; and it was 
at his intercession that the King of Persia allow- 


ed Conon the support of the Phcenician fleet. 


But his growing power excited the jealousy of 
the Persian court, and at. length war was de- 
clared against him by Artaxerxes. Evagoras 
received the assistance of an Athenian fleet 
under Chabrias, and at first met with great suc- 
eess; but the fortune of war afterward turned 
against him, and he was glad to conclude a 
peace with Persia, by which he resigned his 
conquests in Cyprus, but was allowed to retain 
possession of Salamis, with the title of king. 
This war was brought to a close in385. Evag- 


oras Was assassinated in 374, together with his 


- (Taxrixé), which was highly prized by Philo- | 


eldest son Pnytagoras. He was succeeded by 
his son Nicocles. There is still extant an ora- 
tion of Isocrates in praise of Evagoras, address- 
ed to his son Nicocles. 

Evacrius (Eidypcoc), of Epiphania in Syria, 
born about A.D..536, was by profession a “ scho- 
lasticus” (advocate or pleader), and probably 
practiced at Antioch. He wrote An Kcclesias- 
tical History, still extant, which extends from 
A.D. 431 to 594. It is published with the other 
ae historians by Reading, Camb., 

720. 

Evanper (Etavdpoc). 1. Son of Mercury 
(Hermes) by an Arcadian nymph, called Themis 
or Nicostrata, and in Roman traditions Car- 
menta or Tiburtis. About sixty years before 
the Trojan war, Evander is said to have led a 
Pelasgian colony from Pallantium in Arcadia 
into Italy, and there to have built a town, Pal- 
lantium, on the Tiber, at the foot of the Pala- 
tine Hill, which town was subsequently 
porated with Rome. Evander taught his 


n = 
bors milder laws and the arts of peace a iy of | 


social life, and especially the art of writing,awith. 
which he himself had been made acquainted by 
Hercules, and music ; he also introduced among 
them the worship of the Lycean Pan, of Ceres 


(Demeter), Neptune (Poseidon), and .Hercules.” 


Virgil (4in., vili., 51) represents Evander as still 
alive at the time when Aineas arrived in Italy, 
and as forming an alliance with him against the 
Latins. Evander was worshipped at Pallantium 
in Arcadia as ahero. AtRome he had an altar 
at the foot of the Aventine.—2. A Phocian, was 
the pupiland successor of Lacydes as the head of 
the Academic School at Athens, about B.C. 215. 

[EvanenLus (Eddyyedoc). 1. A Greek comic 


poet of the new comedy, a fragment of one of | 


whose plays is preserved by Athenzus ; edited 
by Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. ii., p. 
1173, edit. minor.—2. A slave of Pericles, who 
distinguished himself by his abilities ; he is said 
to have written a work on the science of war 
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Evinus (Evyvoc). 1. Son of Mars (Ares) and 
Demonice, and father of Marpessa. For de- 
tails, vid. Marrrssa.—2. Two elegiac poets 
of Paros. One of these poets, though it is un- 
certain whether the elder or the younger, was 
acontemporary of Socrates, whom he is said to 
have instructed in poetry ; and Plato in several 
passages refers to Evenus, somewhat ironically, 
as at,once a sophist or philosopher and a poet. 
| There are sixteen epigrams in the Greek An- 
thology bearing the name of Evenus, but it is 
difficult to determine which of them should be 
assigned to the elder and which to the younger 
Evenus. 

Evinus (Edqvéc: now Fidhari). 1. Formerly 
called Lycormas, rises in Mount Osta, and flows 
with a rapid stream through Atolia into the 
Sea, one hundred and twenty stadia west of An- 
tirrhium.—2. (Now Sandarli), a river of Mysia, 
rising in Mount Temnus, flowing south through 
AXolis, and falling into the Sinus Elaiticus near 
Pitane. The city of Adramyttium, which stood 
nearly due west of its sources, was supplied 
with water from it by an aqueduct. ‘ 

Everentes (Evepyéryc), the « Benefactor,” a 
title of honor, frequently conferred by the Greek 
states upon those from whom they had received 
benefits. It was assumed by manyof the Greek 
kings in Eeypt and elsewhere. Vid. Protumaus. 

Evius (E%co¢), an epithet of Bacchus, given 
him from the cheering and animating ery eva, 
evoi (Lat. evoe), in the festivals of the god. 

Exapius (’E£édc0¢), one of the Lapithe, fought 
at the nuptials of Pirithous. 

Exsuprrantivus, Jutivs, a Roman historian, 
who lived perhaps about the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury of our era. He is the author of a short 
tract entitled De Marti, Lepidi, ac Sertorii bellis 
civilibus, which many suppose to have been 
abridged from the Histories of Sallust. It is 
appended to’several editions of Sallust. 

Ezionceser. Vid. Berenice, No. 1. 


F. 


Fisiris or Farrirus (now Farfa), a small 
river in Italy, in the Sabine territory, between 
Reate and Cures. 

’ Fasatus,’L. Roscius, one of Cesar’s lieuten- 
ants in the Gallic war, and pretor in B.C. 49. 
He espoused Pompey’s party, and was twice 
| sent with proposals of accommodation to Cesar. 
He was killed in the battle at Mutina, B.C. 43. 

Fasgrus, Canpurnivs, a Roman knight, ac- 
cused in A.D. 64, but escaped punishment. He 
was grandfather to Calpurnia, wife of the young- 
er Pliny, many of whose letters are addressed 
to him. 

Faserivs. 1. A debtor of M. Cicero.—2. One 
of the private secretaries of C. Julius Cesar. 

* Fasia, two daughters of M. Fabius Ambus- 
tus. The elder was married to Ser. Sulpicius, 

a patrician, and one of the military tribunes 
B.C. 876, and the younger to the plebeian C. 
Licinius Stolo. rhs 

“Pasi Gens, one of the most ancient patri- 
i, aki at Rome, which traced its origin to 
Hercules andthe Arcadian Evander. The Fabii 
occupy a prominent part in history soon after 
the commencement of the republic ; and three 
| brothers belonging to the gens are i to have 
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been invested with seven successive consul- 
ships, from B.C. 485 to 479. The house de- 
rived its greatest lustre from the patriotic cour- 
age and tragic fate of the three hundred and six 
Fabii in the battle on the Cremera, B.C. 477. 
Ved. Vinunanus. The principal families of this 
gens bore the names of Amsustus, Burgeo, Dor- 
so, Lasgo, Maximus, Prcetor, and Visunanus. 
Faptinus, Papirius, a Roman rhetorician and 
philosopher in the time of Tiberius and Calig- 
ula. He wrote works on philosophy and physics, 
which are referred to by Seneca and Pliny. 
Faprateria (Fabraternus: now Falvaterra), 
@ town in Latium, on the right bank of the 
Trerus, originally belonged to the Volscians, but 
Was subsequently colonized by the Romans. 
Fasricit belonged originally to the Hernican 
town of Aletrium, where some of this name 
lived as late as the time of Cicero. 1. C. Fa- 
Ericius Luscinus, was probably the first of his 
family who quitted Aletrium and settledat Rome. 
He was one of the most popular heroes in the 
Roman annals, and, like Cincinnatus and Curius, 
is the representative of the purity and honesty 
of the good old times. In his first consulship, 
B.C. 282, he defeated the Lucanians, Bruttians, 
and Samnites, gained a rich booty, and brought 
into the treasury more than four hundred tal- 
ents. Fabricius probably served as legate in 
the unfortunate campaign against Pyrrhus in 
280, and at its close he was one of the Roman 
ambassadors sent to Pyrrhus at Tarentum. to 
negotiate a ransom or exchange of prisoners. 
The conduct of Fabricius on this occasion form- 
ed one of the most celebrated stories in Roman 
nistory, and was embellished in every possible 
way by subsequent writers. So much, how- 
ever, seems certain, that Pyrrhus used every 
effort to gain the favor of Fabricius; that he 
offered him the most splendid presents, and en- 
deavored to persuade him to enter into his serv- 
ice, and accompany him to Greece ; but that 
the sturdy Roman was proof against all his se- 
ductions, and rejected all his offers. On the 
renewal of the war in the following year (279), 
Fabricius again served as legate, and shared in 
the defeat at the battle of Asculum, In 278 
Fabricius was consul a second time, and had 
the conduct of the war against Pyrrhus. The 
king was anxious for peace; andthe generosity 
with which Fabricius sent back to Pyrrhus the 
traitor who had offered to. poison him, afforded 
an opportunity for opening negotiations, which 
resulted in the evacuation of Italy by Pyrrhus. 
Fabricius then subdued the allies of the king in 
the south of Italy. He was censor in 275, and 
distinguished himself by the severity with which 
he attempted to repress the growing taste for 
Juxury. His censorship is particularly cele- 
brated from his expelling from the senate P. 
Cornelius Rufinus on account of his possessing 
ten pounds’ weight of silver plate. The love 
of luxury and the degeneracy of morals which 
had already commenced, brought out still more 
prominently the simplicity of life and the integ- 
rity of character which distinguished Fabricius 
as well as his contemporary Curius Dentatus ; 
and ancient writers love to tell of the frugal 
way in which they lived on their hereditary 
farms, and how they refused the rich presents 
which the Samnite ambassadors offered them. 
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Fabricius died as poor as he had lived; he left 
no dowry for his daughters, which the senate, 
however, furnished; and, in order to pay the 
greatest possible respect to his memory, the 
state interred him within the pomerium, al- 
though this was forbidden by the Twelve Ta- 
bles.—2. L. Fasricius, curator viarum in B.C. 
62, built a new bridge of stone, which con- 
nected the city with the island in the Tiber, and 
which was, after him, called pons Fabricius. 
The name of its author is still seen on the rem- 
nants of the bridge, which now bears the name 
of ponte quattro capr.—s. Q. Fazricivs, tribune 
of the plebs 57, proposed, as early as the month 
of January of that year, that Cicero should be 
recalled from exile; but this attempt was frus- 
trated by P. Clodius by armed force. 

Fapus, Cusrivs, appointed by the Emperor 
Claudius procurator of Judea in A.D. 44. He 
was succeeded by Tiberius Alexander. 

Festa (Fesulanus: now Fiesole), a city of 
Etruria, situated on a hill three miles northeast 
of Florence, was probably not one of the twelve 
cities of the League. Sulla sent to it a military 
colony ; and it was the head-quarters of Cati- 
line’s army. There are still to be seen the Te- 
mains of its ancient walls, of a theatre, &c. 

Favacrine or Faracrinum, a Sabine town at 
the foot of the Apennines, on the Via Salaria, 
between Asculum and Reate, the birth-place of 
the Emperor Vespasian. 

Parerit or Faririum, a town in Etruria, sit- 
uated on a steep and lofty height near Mount 
Soracte, was an ancient Pelasgie town, and is 
said to have been founded by Halesus, who set- 
tled with a body of colonists from Argos. Its 
inhabitants were called Fautsci, and were re- 
garded by many as of the same race as the 
/Equi, whence we find them often called Agqui 
Falisci. Falerii afterward became one of the 
twelve Etruscan cities ; but its inhabitants con- 
tinued to differ from the rest of the Etruscans 
both in their language and customs even in the 
time of Augustus. After a long struggle with 
Rome, the Faliscans yielded to Camillus, B.C. 
394. They subsequently joined their neighbors 
several times in warring against Rome, but 
finally subdued. At the close of the first 
war, 241, they again revolted. The Ro- 
now destroyed Falerii, and compelled the 
Faliscans to build a new town in the plain. The 
ruins of the new city are to be seen at Falleri, 
while the remains of the more ancient one are 
‘at Civita Castellana. The ancient town of Fa- 
lerii was afterward colonized by the Romans 
under the name of «Colonia Etruscorum. Fa- 
lisea,” or Colonia Junonia Faliscorum,” but 
it never became again a place of importance. 
The ancient town was celebrated for its wor- 
ship of Juno Curitis or Quiritis, and it was in 
honor of her that the Romans founded the col- 
ony. Minerva and Janus were also worshipped 
in the town. Falerii had extensive linen man- 
ufactories, and its white cows were prized at 
Rome as victims for sacrifice. 

Faternus Acer, a district in the north of 
Campania, extending from the Massie hills to 
the River Vulturnus. It produced some of the 
finest wine in Italy, which was reckoned only 
second to the wine of Setia. Its choicest va- 
nlety was called Faustianum, It became fit for 
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Faunsta Porros,.a harbor. in “Etnivia, south: 


beg’ tS 3 


» Of Populonium, opposite: the island fiva..’ ee 


“ 
ae Naha 


Atisct. | Vid. FAteRin. 
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\Fariscus, Grarivs;, a contemporary. we ‘Ovid: 
aad the: ‘euthor ‘of a: poem. upon the chase, ‘en- | 
ed Oyjiegeticon: Liber, in five . hundred and 


til 
forty hexameter lines. . Printed in Burmann’s 
and Wernsdorf’s Poet. Late Min. + 
Pada Nemiesiantis, by Bier, Hale; 1832, 
vo.]} 7 : 


Pawnray (102 wrarh die of whintatier who Bos: 


. pitably entertained” Marius when he -came: to 
, Minturne:in-his flight, B.C.8s; tional he ‘had 


187.2. L., pan 


2 


formerly pronounced thers ‘guilty < f adultery. 
2:. The ees wife of Helvidius -riscus: 
Fawnivs. _1.°C.) tribune: of the: ‘plebs, B. (oN 
from “thé, Roman. army in 
84, with L. ’Magius, and went oVer to Mithra- 
dates, whom they persuaded, to enter into nego- 
tiations with Sertorius in Spain. » Fannius after- 
ward commanded a detachment of the army of 
Mithradates against Lucullus. 3. C., onevof the 


‘persons who ‘sigied the accusation brought 


against P) Clodius‘in 61. In’ 59’he was.men- 
tioned by L, Vettius as an accomplice in the: al- 
leged conspiracy against Pompey.—4. Cx, trib- 
une'of the plebs 59, opposed the lex agraria of 
Cesar. » He belonged to Pompey’s party, and in 
49 went as praetor to Sicily.—5. C., a contem- 
porary of the younger Pliny, the author’ ‘ofa 
work, very popular at\the. time, on the deaths 
of persons executed or exiledby Nero. ; 
Fannivs. C mpio. 
Fanwius Strazo. Vid. Srrazo: 
‘Pannivs-Quapritus:, Vid. QuapRAtus. 
Fanum Forrtna (now Fano), an important 


s town in Umbria, at the mouth of } the Metaurus, 
with.a celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence the: 


town derived-its: name. Augustus’ sent to ita 
colony of veterans, and it was then called «« Co- 
lonia- “Julia: Fanestris.” “Here. was a triumphal 
arch in honor of Augustus. | 
Farranus.> Vid. Fapants, 


Fi 


tical with Mutinus or Tutinus. “He was wor. 


Fascinus, an early Latin: divinity, and wor | 


shipped as the protector. from soreery, witch 


craft, and evil demons ; and ‘represented in t 


a form of a phallus, the genuine Latin for whic 


is’ fascinwm, as this, symbol was believed to be 


‘most efficacious in averting all evil influences. 


Faurs or ‘Fauna, according: ‘to*some; a -con- 


~eubine of Hercules 1 in Italy.; according to others, 


the wife or sister of Faunus. * Vid. Faunvus. 
Faunus, son of Picus, g grandson-of Saturnus, 


and father of|Latinus, was 5 the third i in the series. 


of the-kings' of the Laurentes. Faunus acts a 
very prominént part‘in the mythical history of 
Latium, and was in later timés worshipped in 


two distinet capacities: first, as the.god of fields | 
and Shepherds, because he had promoted agri- 


culture and the breeding, of cattle ;. and -sec- 
ondly as an oracular’ divinity, because’ he was 
one of the great founders of the’ religion of the 


country. The festival of the Faunalia, cele- | 


brated on the fifth. of December by the country 


people, had reference to him as the god. of ag-) 


riculture’ and cattle: As a prophetic god, he 

was, believed to reveal.the. future to man, partly. 

in “dreams, and partly by’ ses of unknown‘ or 
20 


[and: with> 


Vid. Cmpio. een ic 


4 


i ‘PAVoNTUS. 


sae might Be: used 9 when) ‘isin; Sin ‘Sortain’ idacved Boiss bab ‘ead. Tibur, ; 
}around the’ well Albunea; and another on the” ° 
‘Aventine, near Rome, “What Faunus’ was" to,” 


the. male. sex, his wife: Faula or Fauna was to 
the: femal (At Rome there ‘was a round ‘tem- 


or 


in B.C./196,-on the island, in the Tiber, where 
‘Sacrifices were offered - to him, on the. idés of, 
February. As the god: manifested himself i in 


“Fauns (Fauni), who are described, as-half men, 

half ‘goats, and with horns: Faunus gradually 
came to be. identified with, th Arcadian Pan, 
and the Fauni with the Greek Satyrs. 


Fausra, 


was born about B:C, 88 
to C. Memmius, and /afterward:to) Milo.” ‘She’ 
was ifffamous’ for her-edulteries, and the’. Aisto- 


amours, and-to have receivéd-a severe flogging. 
from Milo when he was detected on cone” “‘ocea- 
sion in the house~of. the latter,“ -Villius. was 


him “ Sulle gener?s(Sat.,-i,,.2, 64):—2. Fravia 
Maximiana, daughter of Maximianus, and wife 
of Constantine, the. Great, to whom | ‘she’ ‘bore 
Constantinus, Constantius, and. Constans.’ > 

Faustina: 
tinguished. as Faustina Senidr, the wife of An- 


A.D 141. Notwithstanding the profligacy of 
her life, her ‘husband loaded ‘her with. honors 
both before’ and after her decease... It was in 
honor of her that Antoninus established a hospi- 


tari@ Paiistinidne. 2. Annis,’ or Faustina Jus, 
ried to M.Aurelius in A.D. 145-or 146, and she 


in. 175, having accompanied the emperor ‘to Syr- 
ia. 
that the good nature or blindness: of her hus- 
band, who chérished her fondly while alive, and 
loaded her with honors after her. death, appears 
truly marvellous.—3, Awyra, grand- daughter or) 
great- grand- -daughter of M. Aurelius, the third: 
of the numerous wives of Elagabalus. 

Favusrinvs: - Vid. Romutus,: 

Faventia (Faventinus : now. Bronze’, a town 
in Gallia Cisalpina, on the River Anemio and on 
the Via Aimilia, a. eee for.its jinen mana- 
factories. %, 

Favonir, Portus (now Porto Fitvont) a harbor 
on the coast of Corsica! 

Fxvonius, M., an imitator ‘of Cato Uticensis,. 
whose ‘character and conduct he copied so, ser- 
wilely as to receive the nickname of Cato’s ape. 
He was always a.warm supporter of the party 
of the optimates, and actively opposed’ all ithe, 
measures'of the first tr iumvirate. On the break- 


Pompey, notwithstanding his personal aversion 
to the latter, and opposed “all proposals: of rec- 
onciliation’ between Cesar and Pompey. _He 
seryed in ‘the campaign against. Oxsar in Greece 


salus: he accompanied Pompey in«his flight, andy. 
showed him the greatest kindness and. atten 
6305)". 


rianSallust is said to have’ been one of her parm, 


died in a village on the skirts of Mount Taurus 


in.48; and after the defeat of his party at, Phar-.* 


ea of “Faunus, -surrounded. with columns, on. |: 
ount Celius ; and: another’ was built to him,” | 


|, Various ways, the idea arose, of a plurality of — 


Cs “Cornenia, daughter. of’ ihe died “ 
"| tator Sulla, and twin. sister’ of. ‘Faustus Sulla, 
She was first married | 


another of her paramours, whence Horace calls Ste ied 


1. Awnta Gaceri, cominonly dis | 


toninus Pius, died ‘in the third year of his: reign, . 


tal for the education. and support. of young fe- sa 
males, who were called after‘her puelle alimen- 


nior, daughter of the elder’ Faustinaywas mays <.! 


Her profligacy was so open and infamous, : 


‘ing out of the civil war in B.C. 49, he joined, | 


~ | Italy, an 


had worn during a fever. 


i ae 
fe weg 


a ee 


- SPAVORINUS. .-: 
tion. - Upon Pompey’s death he returned to 
( bey ef naiga by Cesar. He took, 
no part in, the conspiracy against Cesar's life, 
but after the murder of the latter he espoused 
the side of Brutus and Cassius. He was taken 
» prisoner in the battle, of Philippi in 42, and was 


put .to-death by: ctavianus. 


“ \Favorinvs, a philosopher and sophist in the 
“feign of Hadrian, was a native of Arles in'Gaul: 
He-resided at different periods of his life. in 
ome, Greece, and Asia Minor, and obtained 
high distinctions. He was intimate with some 
of his most distinguished contemporaries, among 
others, with Plutarch, who dedieated to him his 
treatise. on. the principle of cold, and with He- 
‘rodes Atticus, to whom he bequeathed his li- 
brary and house at, Rome... He wrote ‘several 
-works:on yarious:subjects, but none of them 
ar@extant, aio. a ys : b 
_Fepris, the ‘goddess, or, rather; the. averter 
of fever. She had three sanctuaries at Rome, 
in which amulets were dedicated which people 


¥ 


Feprvvs, an ancient Italian divinity, to whom 
the month. of. February was sacred, for in‘ the 
latter half of that month general purifications 
and lustrations were celebrated, The name is 
connected: with februare (to purify), and februe 
(purifications). Februus, was also regarded as 
a god of the lower world, and the festival of the 
dead (Feralia) was celebrated in February. 

Fericivas, the personification of happiness, 
to whom a temple was erected by Lucullus in 
B.C. 75, which was’ burned down in the reign 
of Claudius. . Felicitas is.frequently seen on 
Roman medals in the form*of a matron, with the 
staff of Mercury (caduceus),and a cornucopia. 

_ Fenix, Anzénivs; procurator of Judea in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, svas’a brother of 
the freedman Pallas, and was himself.a freed- 
man of the Emperor Claudius. Hence he is 
also called Claudius Felix. In-his private and 
his public character. alike Felix was unscrupu- 
Jous and profligate.” Having fallen in love with 
Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa:I., and wife of 
Azizus, king of Emesa, he induced. her to leave 
her husband; and she was still. living with him 
in 60, when St. Paul preached before him “ of 


_ Tighteousness, temperance, and judgment to 


come.” His-government, though cruel and op- 
pressive, was strong; he suppressed all dis- 
turbances, and cleared the country of robbers. 


» He was recalled in 62, and succeeded by Por: 


cius Festus; and the Jews haying lodged ac- 
cusations against him at Rome, he was saved 
from condign, punishment only’ by the influence 
of his brother Pallas with Nero. a? 

Fetix, M,-Mrixvcivs,.a Roman Jawyér, who 
flourished about A:D. 230, wrote a dialogue en- 
titled Octavius, which oceupiés.a conspicuous 
place among the early Apologies for Christian- 
ity. “Edited by Grenovius, Lugd: Bat., 1707; by 

Ernesti, \ibid., 1773; and by, Muralto,! Turic:, 
1836. eh ; 

 Ferstwa. Vid. Bowonta.. ; 
 Pexrria (Feltrinus: now. Feltre), a town in 
_ Retia, a little north of the River Plavis. 

- Fenestetia, a Roman historian, who lived 
in the time of Augustus, and died A.D.21, in the 
seventieth year of his.age. ~ His work, entitled 
Annales, extended to at least twenty-two books. 
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The few fragments preserved relate to events: 


| subsequent to the Carthaginian wars; and we 
‘know that it embraced the greater part of Cic- 


‘ero’s career: A treatise; De Sacerdotiis et Ma- + 
| gistratibus: Romanorum Libri: LE. 


,ascribed to) 


Fenestella; is a modern forgery. [ ‘he genuine 


< 


5 


Germans. "They appear to have dwelt 
further part of Eastern’, P. 
been the same as.the modern Finns. ©. ° ~ 
FERenvinum ; Sek sen 
(Now, Ferento), a town of Etruria, south of Vol- 
sinii, the: birth-place’ of the Emperor Otho. <It - 


There are still remains Of its walls, of a theatre, . 


tino), an'aneient townvof the Hernici in Latium, 
southwest of Anagnia, colonized by the Romans 
in the ‘second Punic war.’ There are still re- 
mains of its’ancient walls. In its neighborhood 
was the source of the sacred brook Frrenrina, 
at whieh the Latins used to hold their meetings. 

\Ferentum. Vidi Forpwrom. 

Fererrivs, a. surname of Jupiter, derived 
from. ferire, to. strike ; for persons who took an 
oath called upon Jupiter to strike them if they 


| swore falsely, as they struck the victim which 


they sacrificed to him. ‘ Others derived it from 
ferre, because he was the giver of peace, or be- 
cause.people dedicated ( ferebant) to him: spolia 
opima, uy lai 

| Feronia,an ancient Italian divinity, who ori: 
ginally belonged tothe Sabines and Faliscans, 
and was introduced by them among the Ro- 
mans.’, It is difficult to form a definite notion 
of the nature of this goddess:-. Some consider 
her to have been the goddess of liberty ; others 
look upon her as the goddess of commerce and 
traffic, and others, again, regard her as a goddess 
of the earth or the lower world. Her ¢hief 


Soracte. 


|. Ferox, Urssis, a Roman jurist, who proba- 


‘bly flourished between the time of Tiberius and’ 


. 


spasian. { Ly 
the principal ‘mountain-chains in the. Lesser 

Atlas system, in North Africa, on the borders. 
of. Mauretania ‘Cesariensis and Mauiétania Si- “ 


ms 


- town of the Falisciin Etruria, and consequently, 
like Falerii, of Pélasgic origin. 
, From this town the Romans are said fo have ° 
derived the Fescennine. songs: The sité of 
the town is uncertain ; it may perhaps be placed 
pat S. Silvesto. Many writers place it at Civita 
Castellana, but this was the site of Falerii. 
Festus, Sex. Pompstus, a Roman gratoma- 
rian, probably liyed‘in the fourth century of our 
era. His name is attached to a dictionary or 
glossary of Latin words and phrases, divided 
into,twenty books, and commonly ¢alled Sexij 


abridged by Festus from :a work with the same — 
title by M. Verrius Flaceus, celebrated gram. 


marian in the reign of Augustus... Festus made 


fragments are published in Popmia’s, Fragmenta — 
| Historicorum Vet. Lat., Amst., 1692, and in Hays -. 
ereamp’s and Frotscher’s editions of Sallust.) 
’ Fenwt,,a savage people living by the chase, - 
whom Tacitus (Germ, Af) recone ane ae a 
the. 

russia, and) to ‘have’ — 


is called both’ a colonia anda municipium. 


and.of sepulchres at Ferento.—2. (Now Feren= ° 


sanctuaries were at Terracina, and near Mount , 


Frrrarus Mons (now Jebél-Jurjurah), one of 


Vid. Faturn. ~ 


Pompeii Festi de Verborum Significatiane: It.was 


4 
Ferentinus). 1...’ 


WV 


. tifensis. | hartley Wa? 
Fescunnivm or Fescpnnya (Fescenninus), a. 


“ ‘by Festus, one imperfect MS.conly has come 


bs & af 7 “sp 
> ’ a 


FESTUS, PORCIUS. 


. a few alterations: and: criticisms. of his “own, 


and inserted” numérous extracts. from “other > 
writings of Verrius, but’ altogether: omitted |. 


_ those words which ‘had fallen’ into disuse, in- 

_ tending to make these the subjectiof a separate 
volume, « Toward the end ofthe eighth'centary, 
Paul, son of Warnefrid, better known ‘as Paulus 
Diaconus, fron having officiated as a deacon of. 
the church at Aquileia, abridged the abridgment 
of Festus. The original work of Verrius Flac- 
cus has perished with’ the exception’ of oné or 
two inconsiderable fragments. Of the abstract 


down tous. ‘The numerous blanks inthis MS. 
have been ingeniously filled up by Scaliger and 
Ursinus, partly from conjecture and partly from 
the corresponding paragraphs. of Paulus, whose 
performance appears in a complete form in 
many MSS. .The best edition of Festus_is ‘by 
K. O. Muller, Lips., 1849, in which the text 
of Festus is placed face‘ to fa¢e with the cor- 
‘résponding text of Paulus, so’ as to admit of 
easy comparison. The work is one of great 
value, containing a rich treasure of learning 
upon many points connected with antiquities, 
mythology, and grammar. ; 
Festus, Porctus, succeeded Antonius Felix 
_ as procurator of Judea in’A.D. 62, and died mot 
‘long after his appointment. . It was he whovbore 
testimony. to the innocence ‘of St. Paul, when 
he defended himself before him-in the same year. 
Fisrents. Vid. ArpinuM. 
Ficina (Ficanensis), one of the ancient Latin 
towns destroyed by Ancus Marcius. . 
Freuréa (Ficuleas, -atis, Ficolensis), am. ‘an- 
cient town of the Sabines, east of Fidene, said | 
to have ‘been ‘founded by the Aborigines, but 
early sunk into decay. ** 
Fipena, sometimes Finena (Fidenas, ~atis : 
now Castel’ Giubileo), an-anciént town in. the 
land of the Sabines, forty stadia (five miles) 
northeast of Rome, sitwated.on a steep hill, be- 
tween. the Tiber and the Anio. It is said to 
have-been founded by Alba. Longa,’and also to 
have been conquered and colonized by Romu- 
dus; but the population appears to have been 
partly Etruscan, and it was probably colonized 
by the Etruscan Veli, with which city we find 
it in close alliance. It frequently revolted and 
was frequently taken by the Romans.’ Its last 
revolt was in' B.C. 438, and in’ the following 
year it was destroyed by the Romans.’ Subse- 
, quently the town was rebuilt; but it is not, 
mentioned again till the “reign of ‘Tiberius, 
when, in consequénce of the fall.of a temporary 
wooden‘ theatre in the town, twenty thousand, 
‘or, according to Some accounts, fifty thousand 
persons lost their lives. ERS 
Finentia (Fidentinus: now Borgo 8. Domino), 
a town’ in Cisalpine Gaul, on the Via Amilia, 
- between Parma and Placentia, memorable. for 
the ‘victory which Sulla’s generals gained over 
Carthy IG 88. buat OE ed 2s ES 
Fines, the personification of fidelity or faith- 
fulness. Numa is said to have built a temple 
to Fides publica on the Capitol, and another 
was built there in the consulship of M. 4 milius 
Scaurus, B.C. 115. She was represented as a 
matron wearing a wreath of, olive or laurel 
leaves, and carrying in her hand corn ears, ora 
basket with fruit, % 


ms Se, Oe 
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FIRMICUS MATERNUS, JULIUS: 
Prous; ‘an ancient form of filius, occurs in 
the connection of Dius Fidius or Medius. Fidius, 
that.is, me Dius (Atoc) filius, or the son’ of Jupi+ 


ter, that is, Hercules. ‘\ Hence the expression: : 
medius fidius is equivalent to me Hercules, sci... 


juvet. Sometimes Fidius is used alone. Some‘ 


of the ancients connected fidius with fides. > 


Fietuvs, ©. Marcius. 1. Consul B.C. 162, 
and again consul 156, when he carried on ‘war 
with the Dalmate in Illyricum.—2. Consul 64,. . 
supported Cicero in his consulship... 9° 
_ Fretius, P. Nierpivs, a Pythagorean’ philos- 
opher of high. reputation, who flourished about 


B.C, 60.. Mathematical and physical investiga~. ° 


tions appear to have occupied a large share of 
his attention; and such was his famé as an as- 
trologer, that it was generally believed, in late 
times at least, that he had predicted the future 
greatness of Oetavianus on heating the an- 
nouncement of his birth. He, moreover, pos- 
sessed considerable influence ‘in political af- 
fairs ; -was, one of'the’senators selected by Cie 
ero-to take down the depositions of the wit- . 
nesses Who gave evidence with régard to Cati- 
line’s conspiracy, B:O. 63; was pretor 59; 
took an active part in the-civil war on the side , 
of, Pompey; was compelled by Cesar to live’ 
abroad, and died in exile 44. , i 
Fimprta, C. Fravius.,'1. A homo novus, who » 
rose to the highest honors through his own 
merits and talents.’ Cicero praises him both . 
as a jurist and an orator. / He was consul B.C, 
104, and was’ subsequently accused of extortion 
in his. province, but was acquitted.—2. Probably 
son of the preceding, was one of the most vio- 
lent partisans of Marius and Cinna during the 
civil, war ‘with Sulla. In B.C.86 he was sent 
into Asia as legate of Valerius Flaccus, and 
took advantage of the unpopularity of his com- 
mander with the soldiers to excite a mutiny 
against him, Flaccus was killed.at Chalcedon, . 
and was succeeded in the command by Fimbria, 
who carried on the war with success against’ 


the generals of Mithradates.. In 84 Sullacross- 4 


ed over from Greece into Asia, and, after con-- 
cluding peace with Mithradates, marched against 
Fimbria. - ‘The latter was deserted by his troops, 
and-put an end tohislifes 
Fives, the name of a great number of places, 
either on the borders of. Roman. provinces or 
of different tribes. These places are usually. 
found only.in the Itineraries, and are not of © 
sufficient importance to be enumerated here. 
Firminus, Tarutivs, a mathematician and 
astrologer, Contemporary with ‘M. Varro and 
Cicero,» At Varro’s request Firmanus took the 
horoscope of Romulus, and from the circum- 
stances of the life and death of the founder de- _ 
termined the era of Rome. : 
Firmranus Symposivs, Caxics, of uncertain 
age and country, the,author of one hundred in- 


. sipid riddles, each comprised in three hexame- 


ter lines, collected, as we’ are told in the pro-- 
logue, for the’ purpose of promoting the festivi- 
ties of the Saturnalia. Printed in the Poet. Lat, 
Min. of Wernsdorf, vol. vi. pee 
Firuicus Mararnus, Jovivs, or perhaps Vit- 
Liv's, the. author of a work entitled Matheseos 


Libri VILL, which isa formal introduction to 


judicial astrology, according to the discipline 


‘ofthe Egyptians and Babylonians. ‘The writer 
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“ FIRMUM. 9 /°- 
lived in the time of Constantine the Great, and 
had during a portion of-his life practiced asa, 
-forensie pleader.. There is also ascribed to this 


Firmicus Maternus a work in favor of Christian- 
ity, entitled De Errore Profanarum Religionum 


- ad Constantium et Constantem. ‘This work was, 
~ however, probably written, by a. different per- 


son of the same name, since the author of the 
work on astrology was a pagan. ear ee Be 
‘Firmum (Firmanus: now Fermo), a town in 
Picenum, three miles from the coast, and’ south: 
of the River Tinna, colonized by the Romans 
at the beginning of the first Punic war. On the 
coast was its strongly fortified harbor, Castxt-) 
tum Firminum or Firmanorum:(now Porto di 
Fermo). ae f 
Firms, M., a native of Seleucia, the friend 
and ally of Zenobia, seized upon Alexandrea, 
and proclaimed himself emperor, but was de- 


_  feated and slain by Aurelian, A.D. 273. 


' subdued the Transalpine Ligurians. 


'Priaccus, Catpurnivs, a rhetorician in the 
reign of Hadrian, whose fifty-one. declamations 
are frequently printed with those of Quintilian. 

Fraccus, Futvius. 1. M., consul with App. 
Claudius Caudex, B.C. 264,.in which year the 


' first Punie war broke out.—2. Q., son of No. 


1, consul 237, fought against the Ligurians in 
Italy. In 224 he was consul a second time, 
‘and conquered the Gauls and Insubrians in the 
north of, Italy. In. 215 he was pretor, after. 
having been twice consul; and in the following 
year (214) he was re-elected pretor In'213 
he was consul for the third time, and carried 
onthe war in Campania against the Carthagin- 
ians.’, ‘He and his colleague, Appius Claudius. 
Pulcher, took Hanno’s camp by storm, and then 
laid siege to Capua, which they took inthe fol- 
lowing year (212).. In 209 he was consul “for. 
the fourth time, and continued the war against 
the Carthaginians in the south of Italy.—3. Cw., 
brother of No. 2, Was pretor 212, and’had Apu- 
lia for his province :~-he was defeated by Han- 
nibal near Herdonea. In consequence of his 
cowardice in this. battle he was accused before 
the people, and went into voluntary exile before 
the trial.—4. Q., son of No. 2; was pretor 182, 
and carried on war in Spain.against the Celti- 
berians, whom he defeated in several battles. 
He was consul 179 with his brother, L. Manlius 
Acidinus Fulvianus, who had been adopted by. 
Manlius Acidinus. In-his consulship he de- 
feated the Ligurians. In 174 he was censor 
with A. Postumius Albinus. Shortly afterward 
he became deranged, and hung himself in his. 
bed-chamber.—5. M-, nephew of No. 4, anda, 
friend of the Gracchi, was consul 125, when’‘he 
He was 
one\of the triumvirs for carrying into execution | 
the agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, and was! 
slain together. with C. Gracchus in 121. He 
was a man ofa bold and determined character, 
and was more ready 'to have recourse to vio- 


~ lence and open force than C. Gracchus.—6. Qi, 


‘pretor in Sardinia 187, and consul‘ 180, — 7. 
Szr., consul 135, subdued the Vardzans in Illyr- 
icum. Noe } 

- .Fiaceus, Granivs, a contemporary of Julius 
Cesar, wrote-a book, De Jure Papiriano, which 
was a.collection ofthe laws of the ancient kings 
of Rome, made by Papirius. Vid: Parrrtus. 

iy Horativs. Vid..Horativs. | 
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FLACOUS. =f 


| -- Fracctts, Horpxonius, consular legate of Up 


per, Germany at Nero’s death, A.D. 68; He was 
secretly attached to the cause.of Vespasian, for 
which reason he made no effectual attempt to 
put down the insurrection of Civilis. Vid. Crvi- 
us. His troops, who were in favor of Vitelli- 


Fraccus, C: Norzinus, a general of Octavi- 


us, compelled him to give up the command to ° 
‘Vocuna, and shortly afterward put him ‘to death. 


anus and Antony in the campaign against Bru- . ‘ 


tus and Cassius, B.C..42. He was consul in 38.. 


Fraccus, Persivs. Vid: Persivs. | ‘ 


Fiaccus SictLus, an agrimensor by profes~. 


sion, probably lived’ about the reign of Nerva. 


\He wrote a treatise entitled De Conditionibus 


Agrorum, of which the commencement. is pre- 
served in the collection of Agrimensores. 
FRontinus: ; 

Fraccus, Varerius., 1. L., curule edile B.C. 
201, pretor 200, and consul 195, with M..Porei- 
us Cato. 
ing year, he carried on war, with great success, 
against the Gauls in the north of Italy. In 184 
he was the colleague of M. Cato-in the censor- 
ship, and in the same year was made princeps 
senatus. . He died 180,—2. L., consul 131, with 


In his consulship, and in the follow-- 


Vid. 


P. Licinius Crassus.—8: L., consul 100, with , 


C. Marius, when he took an active part. in put- 
ting down the insurrection of Saturninus. In 
97 he was censor with M: Antonius, the orator. 
In 86 he was chosen-consul in place of Marius, 
who had died in his seventh consulship, and 
was. sent by Cinna into Asia to oppose Sulla, 
and. to bring the war against-Mithradates to a 
close. The avarice and severity of Flaccts 


made him unpopular with the soldiers, who at, 


length rose in mutiny at the instigation of Fim- 
bria. Flaccus was then put to death by order 
of Pimbria, Vid. Fimpria.—4.L., the interrex, 


who proposed that Sulla should be made‘ dicta-’ . 


tor, 82, and who was afterward made by Sulla 
his magister equitum.—5. C., pretor-98, consul 
93, and afterward proconsul in Spain.—6, Ht ae 
pretor 63, and afterward propretor in Asia, 


where he was-succeeded by Q: Cicero. 
he was;accused by D. Lelius of extortion in 


In’ 59: 


Asia; but, although undoubtedly guilty, he was _ 


defended by Cicero: (in the oration pro Flacco; 
which is still: extant) and Q. Hortensius, and 


was acquitted.—7. C., a poet, was a native of 7 
Padua, and lived in the time of Vespasian. He - 


is the author of the Argonautica, an unfinished 


heroic poem jn eight’ books, on the Argonautic: © 


expedition, in which he follows the general plan 


and ‘arrangement of Apollonius Rhodius. | The:~ 
eighth book terminates abruptly at the point - 


where Medea. is urging Jason to make her. the 
companion of his homeward journéy... Flaccus 
is only asecond-rate poet. His diction is pure ; 
his general style is free from affectation ; his 


versification is polished, and harmonious ; his. 


descriptions are lively and vigorous ; but he.dis- 
plays no originality, nor any of the higher attri- 
butes of genius. Editions by Burmannus, Leid., 
1724; by Harles, Altenb.,.1781; and by Wag- 
ner, Gotting., 1805. ~ % 


Fiaccus, Verrivs, a freedman by birth, and.a ’ 


distinguished grammarian in. the reign of Au- 
gustus, who intrusted him with the. education 
of his grandsons, Caius and Lucius.Cesar. ’.He 
died at an advanced age, in the reign of Tibes 


' FLAMININUS, QUINTIUS, - 
“nt 


rus. At the lower end of the market-place at | 
Preeneste was a statue of Verrius Flaccus, front: 
ing the Hemicyclium, on the inner curve of 
which were set up marble tablets, inscribed, 
with the Fasti Verriani. These Fasti were a 
calendar of the days and vacations of public 
business — dies: fasti, nefasti, and intercis:—of 
religious festivals, triumphs, &¢., especially in- 
cluding such as were peculiar ‘to the family of 
the Cesars. In 1770 the foundations of the 
Hemicyclium of Preneste were discovered, and 
among the ruins were found fragments of the 
Fasti Verriani. They are given at the end of - 
Wolf's edition of Suetonius, Lips.,.1802. ‘Flac- 
cus wrote numerous works on philology, history, 
and archeology. ‘Of these the most celebrated 
was his work De Verborum Significatione; which 
was abridged by Festus. Vid.\Frstus. 
Eiamininus, QuintYus.. 1. T., a distingnish- 
ed general, was consul B.C. 198, and had the 
conduct of the war against Philip of Macedonia, 
which he carried on with ability and success. 
He pretended to have come‘to Greece'to liberate 
the country from the Macedonian yoke, and thus 
induced the Achezan league, and many of the 
other Greek states, to give him their support. 
The war was brought to a close, in 197, by the 
_ defeat of Philip by Flamininus, at ‘the battle of | 
Cynoscephale in Thessaly; and peace was 
shortly afterward concluded with Philip. ° Fla- 
mininus continued in Greece for the next three 
years, in order to settle the affairs of the coun- 
try. ,At the celebration of the Isthmian games 
at Corinth in 196, he caused a herald to pro- 
' Glaim,\in the name of the Roman senate, the 
freedom and independence of Greece. In 195 
he made war against Nabis, tyrant of- Sparta, 
whom he soon compelled to submit to the Ro- 
mans ; and in 194 he returned.to Rome, having 
won the affections of the Greeks by his prudent 


and eonciliating conduct: - In 192 he was again } 


sent to Greece as ambassador, and remained 
there till 190, exercising a sort of protectorate 
over the country. In 183\he was sent.as am- 
bassador to Prusias of Bithynia, in order to de- 
mand the surrender of Hannibal.» He died 
about 174.—2: L., brother of the: preceding, was 
curule edile 200, pretor 199, and- afterward 
served under his brother as legate in the war 
against Macedonia. He was consul in'192, and 
received Gaul as his province, where he behav- 
ed with the greatest. barbarity. On one occa- 
sion he killed a chief of the Boii who had taken 
refuge in his camp, in order to afford amusement 
to a profligate favorite. For this and similar 
acts of cruelty he was expelled from the senate 
in.184 by M. Cato, who was then censor. He 
died in 170:—3: 'T., consul 150, with M’. Acilius 
Balbus. —4. T., consul 123, with Q. Metellus 
*Balearicus. Cicero says that he spoke Latin 
. With elegance, but that he was an illiterate man. 
Fiaminivs. 1. C., was tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 232, in which year, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of the senate, he carried an 
agrarian law, ordaining that the Ager Gallicus 
Picenus, which had recently- been conquered, 
should be distributed among the plebeians. In 
927, in which year four pretors were appointed 
for the first time, he was one of them, and re- 
‘eeived Sicily for his province, where he earned 
the good will of the provincials by his integrity | 


‘to return to Rome. 


gue 
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and justice: ‘Tn 223-he was consul, and march- 
ed against the Insubrian Gauls. As.the senate 
were anxious to deprive Flaminius of his office, 
they declared that the consular election: was 
not valid on account of some fault in the auspi- 
ces, and sent a letter to the consuls, with orders, 
But as all preparations had 
been made for a\battle against the Insubrians, 
the letter was left unopened: until::the battle. 
was gained. In 220 he was censor, and’ exe- 
cuted: two. great works, which bore his name, 


viz., the Circus Flamimus'and the Via Flaminia. 


In 217he was consul a second time,-and'march- 
ed against, Hannibal, but was defeated *by the 
latter at the fatal battle of the Trasimene Lake, 
on the twenty-third of June, in which he perish- 


ed with the greater part of his army.—2, C., son? 


uted among the people a large quantity of grain 
at a low price, which was furnished him by. the 
Sicilians as a mark of gratitude toward ‘his’ fa- 
ther and himself; was preetor 193, and obtained 
Hispania Citerior as his province; where he 


carried on the war with success; and was cone. ‘, 


sul 185, when he defeated the Licurians. 
Franaricus or Franonicus Sinus (now Gulf 
of Quarnaro), a bay of the Adriatic Sea, on the 
coast of Liburnia, named-after the people Fua- 
nates and their town Fianona (now Fianona). 


Fravia, a surname given to several towns in » 


the Roman empire in honor of the Flavian 
family. ¢ : 
Frivia cens, celebrated as the house to which 
the Emperor Vespasian belonged. During the 
later. period of the Roman empire, the. name 
Flavius descended from one emperor to anoth- 
er, Constantius, the father of Constantine the’ 
Great, being the first in the series. ; 
Fuivia Domiritva, first wife of Vespasian. 
Fravius, On., the son of a freedman, became 
secretary to Appius Claudius Ceeus, and, in con- 


' sequence of this connection, attained ‘distin- 


guished honors in the commonwealth. He is 
celebrated in the annals of Roman law for hav- 
ing been the first to divulge certain technicali- 
ties of procedure, which. previously had been 
kept secret as the exclusive patrimony of the 
pontiffs and the patricians. He was elected 
curule edile B.C. 303, in spite of his ignomini- 
ous birth. : fare * 

»Frivius Fimsria. Vid. Fruprtia. 

‘Fiavius Josieuus. Vid. Josepxus. 

-Priaviuvs Voriscus. Vid. Vopiscus. 

Fravus, L. Casrrtivs, tribune, of the plebs 
B.C. 44, was deposed from his’ office by C. Ju- 
lius Ceesar, because, in concert with C. Epidius 
Marullus, one of his colleagues in the tribunate, 
he had removed the’ crowns from ‘the statues 
of the dictator, and imprisoned a person who 
had saluted Casar as “king.” 2 

Fiavus or Fiavivs, Sugrivs, tribune in the 
Praetorian guards, was the most active agent In 
the conspiracy against Nero, A.D. 66, which, 
fromits most distinguished member, was called 
Piso’s conspiracy. 

Furvo.. Vid, Ruenvs. 

Fievow, a fortress in Germany at the mouth 
of the Amisia (now Ems). 

°Fisvum, Fizvo. Vid. Ruenvs. 
'Fiéra, the Roman goddess of oe and 


| of No. 1, was questor of Scipio Africanus in. 
Spain, 210; curule edile 196, when he’ distrib-- 


de 


= 
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FLORENTIA. 


spring. . The writers, whose object was to bring | 
the Roman religion. into contempt, relate. that 
Flora: was ‘a courtesan, who had accumulated a 
large property, and bequeathed it to the Roman 
‘people, .in return for which she was honored 
with the annual festival. of the Floralia. But 
her worship was established at Rome in the 
- very earliest times, for a temple is said. to have 
been vowed to her by King Tatius, and Numa 
appointed a flamen to her. The resemblance 
between the. names Flora and Chloris led the 
latet Romans to identify the two divinities. 
Her temple at Rome was situated near the 
Circus Maximus, and her festival was. celebra- 
ted from the 28th of April til the Ist of May, | 
withextravagant merriment and lasciviousness. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Puorauta. 
PrLoRENTIA (Florentinus). 1. (Now Firenze, 
Florence), a town in Etruria, on the Arnus, was 


a Roman colony, and was probably founded by 


the Romans during’ their wars with the Liguri- 
ans. In the time of Sulla it was a flourishing 
municipium, but its greatness as a city dates 
from the Middle Ages.—2. (Now Fiorénzuola), a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul, on the Aumilia Via, be-, 
tween Placentia and Parma. 

FLorenrinus, a jurist, one of the council of 
the Emperor Severus Alexander, wrote Institu- 
tiones in twelve books, which are-quoted in the 

‘ Corpus Juris. 

Froriints, M. Awnivs, the brother, by a aif 
ferent father, of the Emperor ‘Tacitus, upon 
whose decease he was proclaimed emperor at 
Rome, A.D: 276. He was murdered by his 
own troops at. Tarsus, after a reign of about 
two. months, while on his.march against Probus, 
who had been proclaimed Gnmenye by the. le- 
gions in Syria. 

Fiorvus, Annus. 1. L., a ‘Roman historian, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote a 
summary of Roman history, divided into four 
books, extending from the foundation of the 
city to the establishment of the empire under 
Augustus, entitled Rerum Romanarum Libri IV., 
or Epitome de Gestis Romanorum. .This com- 
pendium presents within a very moderate com- 
‘pass a striking view of the leading events com- 
prehended by the above limits, It is written 

_ ina declamatory style, and the sentiments fre- 
quently assume the form of tumid conceits ex- 
_ pressed in violent metaphors. The best edi- 
tions are by Duker, Lugd. Bat., 1722, 1744, re- 
printed Lips., 1832 ; by Titze, Prag., 1819; and 
abode, Lips., 1821.—2. "A Roman poet. in 
1e vot ‘Hadrian. 

ESsius, anative of Clazomene, suc- 
eine ‘as procurator of Judea, A. D. 64- 
His ériel and oppressive government was 
the main cause of the rebellion of the Jews. He 
is sometimes called Festus and Cestius Florus. 

Frorus, Juiivs, addressed by Horace in two 
epistles (i., 3; il., 2), was attached to the suite 
of Claudius Tiberius Nero when the latter was 
dispatched by Augustus. to place Tigranes upon 
the throne of Armenia. He was both a poet 
and an orator. 

Foca.or Paocas, a Lidiis grammarian, author 
of a dull, foolish life of Virgil in hexameter 
verse, of which one hundred and nineteen lines | 

are preserved, Printed in the Anthol. Lat. of | 
Burmann and Wernsdorf. 
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Fanrousarius Camevs, 4. (ey the Fennel 
Fields, a plain covered: with’ fen near Tar 
raco, in Spain.’ 

Fonreius, M., woverned. as” e proprestor.: wir. 
bonnese Gaul, ‘between: B.C, “16-73, and was 
accused of extortion in his province: by M. Pl} 
torius in 69. He was defended by Cicero in am: 
oration (pro. M. ‘Fonteio), part of which is-extant. 

Fonrnivs Cirizo., Vid: Capito. », 

Fonrus, a Roman. divinity, son of Janus, had 


ee altar on the Janiculus, which derived. its , 


name from his. father, and on which Numa was’ 
believed to be buried. The name of this-di- _ 


‘vinity is connected with. fons, a fountain; and 


he was the personification of the flowing waters. 
On the 13th of October the Romans celebrated 
the festival of the fountains called Fontinalia, 
at. which ‘the fountains were adorned with Saye 
lands, 

Forrntum or FrrentuM srorinianus 
Forenza), a town in Apulia, surrounded. by.f 
tile fields and in a low situation, eee to 
Horace (arvum pingue humilis Forenti, Carm., 
lii., 4,16). Livy, (ix., 20) describes it as a for- » 
tified: place, which was taken by C. Junius Bu- 
bulcus, B.C. 317. The modern town lies on'a 
hill. Be eh 

Formia (Formianus: ruins near Mola di 
Gaéla), a town.in Latium, on the Appia Via, in 
the innermost corner of the beautiful. Sinus 
Caietanus (now Gulf of Gaéia). It was a very. 
ancient town, founded by the Pelasgic Tyrrhe- 
nians; and.it appears to have been one ofthe , 
head-quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates, whence 
later poets. supposed the city of Lamus, inhab- 
ited by the Lestrygones, of which Homer speaks 
(Od., X., 81), to be the same as Formie.. For- 
mnie. became @ municipium and received the 
Roman franchise at anearly period. 'The beau- 
ty of the surrounding country induced many of 


‘the Roman nobles to build villas at this spot: 


of these the best known. is the Formianum, of 
Cicero, in the neighborhood of which he was 
killed. .The remains of Cicero’s villa are. still 
to-be seen at the Villa Marsana, near Castigli- 
one. The hills of Formie produced good winé 
(Hor., Carm., 1., 20). 

Formio (now Formione, Rusano), a small riv- 
er, forming the northern boundary of Istria. — 

Fornax, a Roman goddess, said to have been 
worshipped that she might ripen the corn, and 
prevent its being burned in baking in the oven 
(fornaz). Her festival, the Fornacalia, was an- 
nounced by the curio maximus. 

Fortuna (Tvyn), the goddess of fortune, was - 
worshipped both in Greece and Italy... Hesiod 
describes her as a daughter of Oceanus ; Pindar 
in one place calls. her a daughter: of Jupiter » 
(Zeus) the Liberator, and in another place one 
of the Mere or Fates. She was represented 
with diffeyent attributes. With a rudder, she 
was conceived as the divinity guiding and con- 
ducting the affairs of the world; with a bali, 
she represents the varying unsteadiness of for- 
tune; with Plutos or the horn of Amalthea, 
she was the symbol of the plentiful gifts of for- 
tune. She was worshipped in most cities ip 
Greece.. Her statue at Smyrna held with one 
hand a globe on her head, and. in the other car- 
ried the horn of Amalthea.» Fortuna was stil} . 
more worshipped by the Romans than by the 


a 


- Greeks.“ Her worship/is traced to the reigns 


f 
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‘of Anctis Marcius: and Servius Tullius, and the 
latter is said to have built two temples to her, 
the one in'the forum boarium; and the other on 
-the-banks of the Tiber.. The Romans mention 
_ her with a variety of surnames and epithets, as 


publica, privata, muliebris, (said to have origi- 


nated at the time when Coriolanus was pre- 

’ vented by the entreaties of the women from de- 
stroying Rome), regina, conservatrix, primigenia, 
virilis, &e. Fortuna Virginensis was worship- 
ped by newly-married women, who dedicated 

. their maiden garments and girdle inher temple. 
Fortuna, Virilis was worshipped by women, who 
prayed to her that: she might preserve’ their 
charms, and thus enable them to please their 
husbands.. Her surnames, in’ general, express 
either particular kinds of good fortune, or the 
persons or classes of persons: to whom she 
granted it: Her worship was: of great import- 
ance also at Antium and’ Préeneste; where her 
sortes or.oracles were very celebrated: 

. Fortunatm or-orumInstLa (ai tév paxdpov 
vioo, . €., theIslands ,of the Blessed). ‘The 
early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, placed 
the Elysian fields, into which favored heroes 

, passed without dying, at the extremity of the 
earth, near the River Oceanus. Vid. Exysiom. 
‘In poems later than Homer, an island is clearly 
spoken of as their abode; and though its posi- 
tion was of course indefinite, both the poets, and 
the. geographers who followed them, placed it 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules. .Hence when, 
just after the time of the Marian civil wars, 
certain ‘islands were discovered in the ocean, 
off the western coast of Africa, the name of 

. Fortunate Insulz was applied to them. As to 
the names of the individual islands, and the 
exact identification of them by their modern 
names, there are difficulties ; but it may be 
safely said, generally, that the Fortunate In- 
sule of Pliny; Ptolemy, and others.are the Ca- 
nary Islands, and probably the \Madezra group ; 
‘the latter being, perhaps, those called by Pliny 

(after Juba). Purpurarie. 
“> ForTuNnatiANus, Ariuivs, a Latin gramma- 

 yian, author of a treatise (Avs) upon prosody, 
and the metres of Horace, printed in the collec- 
tion of Putschius. be 

Fortunatranus, Curius or Currius, a Roman 
lawyer, flourished about A.D. 450. He is the 
author of a compendium: of technical rhetoric, 
in three books, under the title Curiz Fortunati- 
ant Consults ‘Artis Rhetorice Scholice Libri tres, 
which atone period was held in high esteem 
as a manual. Printed in the Rhetores Latin: 
Antiqui.of Pithou, Paris, 1599. 

[Forti (now Rocca di Cerno), a village of 
the ‘Sabines, at the point. of passage over the 
“Apennines. ] hase Ae ; 

"Forum, an open space of. ground, in which 
the people met for the transaction of any kind 
ef business. At Rome the number of fora-in- 
creased with the growth of the city. They 
were level pieces of ground of an oblong form, 


/\ and were surrounded by buildings, both private 


and public. They were divided into two class- 
es: fora civilia, in which Justice was adminis- 
tered and public business transacted, and fora 
venalia, in which provisions and other things 
were sold, and which were distinguished as the 
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forum: Boarium, olitorium, suarium, ‘piscarium, 
&e. The ‘principal fora at Rome were, \. Fo- 
rum Romanum, also called simply the Forum, 
and at a later time distinguished hy the epithets 
vetus or magnum. . It is usually. described. as 
lying between the Capitoline and Palatine hills; 
but, to speak more correctly, it lay between the 
Capitoline and the Velian ridge, which was a 
hill opposite the Palatine. It ran lengthwise 
from the foot of the Capitol or the arch of Sep- 
timius Severus in the direction of the. arch of 
Titus ; but it did not-extend so faras the latter, 
and came to an end at the commencement of « 
the ascent to thé Velian ridge, where was the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina. Its. shape. 
was that of an irregular quadranglé, of which 
the two longer sides were not parallel, but were 
much wider near the Capitol than at the other 
end: 
French feet, and its breadth varied: from. one 
hundred and ninety to;one hundred feet; an ex- 
tent undoubtedly small for the greatness of 
Rome ; but it must be recollected that the lim- 
its of the forum were fixed in the early days 
of Rome, and never, underwent any alteration. 
The origin of the forum is ascribed to Romulus 
and Tatius, who are said to have filled up tlie 
swamp or marsh which occupied its site, and to 
have set/it apart as a place for the administra-_ 
tion of justice and for holding the assemblies of 
the-people. The forum, in its widest sense, in- 
cluded the forum properly so called, and the 
Comitium. The Comitium occupied the nar- 
row or upper end of the forum, and was the- 
place where, the’ patricians met in their comitia 
curiata: the forum, in its narrower sense, was 
originally only a market-place, and was not used’ 
for any political purpose.’ At’a later time, the 


{ 


Its length was six hundred and thirty .~ 


* 


foram, in its narrower sense, was the place of ~ 


meeting for the plebeians: in their comitia. tri- 
buta, and was ‘separated from the comitium by 
the Rostra or platform, from which the orators 
addressed the people. The most important of 
the public buildings which surrounded the forum 


| in early times was the Curia Hostilia, the place 


of meeting of the senate, which was said to have 
been erected by Tullus Hostilius. . It stood on 


the northern side of the Comitium. In the time » 


of Tarquin the forum was'surrounded by a range 
of shops, probably of a mean character, but they 
gradually underwent a change, and were event- 
ually occupied by bankers and money-changers. 
The shops on the northern side underwent this 
change first, whence they were called Nove or 
Argentarig Taberne ; while the shops on the 
southern ‘side, though. they subsequently ex- 
perienced the same*change}: were distinguished 
by the name of Veteres Taberne. As Rome 
grew in greatness, the forum was adorned with 
statues of celebrated men, with temples and 
basilica, and with other public buildings. The 
site of the ancient forum is-occupied. by the 
Campo Vaceino.—2. Forum Jutiom ot Forum 
Camsaris; was built by Julius Casar because 
the old forum was found too small for the trans- 
action of public business. It was close by the , 
old forum, behind the Church of St. Martina. » 
Cesar built here a magnificent temple of Venus 
Genitrix..3. Forum Avcustt, built by Augus- 
tus because the two existing fora were not 
found sufficient for the great increase of busix 
- ‘ all 
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ness which had taken place.. It stood behind 
the Forum Julium, and its entrance at the other 
end was by an arch, now called Aréo de) Pantani, 
Augustus adorned it with a temple of Mars Ul- 
tor, and with the statues of the most distin- 
guished men of the republic. This forum was 
used for cause publice and sortitiones gudicm.— 
4, Forum Nerv or Forum TRansirorivm, was 
a ‘small forum: lying between the. Temple’ of 
Peace and the fora of Julius Cesar and Augus- 
tus. The Temple of Peace was built by Ves- 


’ pasian; and as there were private buildings. be- 


tween it and the fora of Cesar and Augustys, 

Domitian resolved to pull down those buildings, 

and thus form a fourth forum,’ which was not, 

however, intended, like the other three, for the 

transaction of public business, but simply to 

serve as a passage from the Temple of Peace 

to the fora of Cesar and Augustus; hence its 

name T'ransitorium. The plan was carried into 

execution by Nerva, whence the forum is also 

called by the name‘ of this emperor.—5. Fo- 

rum Trasant, built by the Emperor Trajan, who 

employed the architect Apollodorus for the pur- 

pose. It lay between the forum. of Augustus 
and the Campus, Martius. It was the most 

splendid of all the fora, and considerable re- 

mains of it are still extant. Here were the 

Basilica; Ulpia ant Bibliotheca: Ulpia, the. cele- 

nr Columna Trajan, an equestrian statue 
nd a triumphal arch of Trajan, and a temple 


- of Trajan built by Hadrian. 


Forum, the name of several.townis in various 
parts of the Roman empire, which were origin- 
ally simply markets or places for the adminis- 
tration of justice. 1. Auimnr (now Ferrara 2), 
in-Cisalpine Gaul.—2, Appi (ruins near‘ S. Do- 
nato), in Latium, on the Appia Via, in the midst 
‘of the Pomptine marshes, forty-three ' miles 
southeast of Rome, founded by the censor Ap- 
pius Claudius when he-made the Appia Via. 
Here the Christians from Rome met the Apos- 


» tle Paul (Acts, xxviii., 15).—3. Ammiit or Aun- 


Lum (now Montalto), in Etruria, on the Aurelia 
Via.—4. Cassi, in Etruria on the Cassia Via, 
near Viterbo.—5. Cropiz (now. Oriulo), in Etru- 
ria.—6. Corninit (now. Imola), in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, on the Aumilia Via, between Bononia and 
Faventia, a colony founded by Cornelius Sulla. 
—7. Framrnir, in Umbria, on the Flaminia Via. 
-—8.-Futvi, surnamed Varentinum (now Va- 
lenza), in Liguria, on the Po,.on the road'from 
’ Dertona to Asta.—9. Gattorum (now Castel 
Franco), in Gallia Cisalpina, on the A°milia Via, 
between Mutina and Bononia, memorable for 
the two battles fought between Antonius.and the 
_ consuls Pansa and Hirtius.—10. Hapriint (now 
Voorburg), inthe island of the Batavi, in Gallia 
Belgica, where several Roman remains have 
been found.—11. Jo.iror Jurium (Forojuliensis: 
now #rejus),a Roman colony founded by Julius 
Cesar, B.C. 44, in Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
River Argenteus and on the coast, six hundred 
stadia northeast of Massilia. It possesséd a 
good harbor, and'was:the usual station of a part 
of the Roman fleet. It was the birth-place of 
Agricola. At Frejus. are the remains of a Ro- 
man aqueduct, circus, arch, &c.—12. Juryi or 
Jvrivm (now Friaul), a fortified town and a Ro- 
man colony in the country of the Carni, north- 
cast of Aquileia: in the Middle Ages it became 
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| a.place. of importance.—13. Juniom: : Vid. Trt 
rurGIs.—14, Livin (now. Forli), in Cisalpine 
Gaul, in the territory of the Boii, on the mil- 
ia Via, southwest of Ravenna: here the Gothic 
king Athaulf married Galla Placidia.—15,-Popi- 
“Lit (now Forlimpopoli), in Gallia Cisalpina, east.» 
of No. 14; and on ‘the same road.—16. Popitir 
(now Polla), in Lucania, east of Pestum, on the 
‘Tanager and on. the..Popilia Via. On the wall 
of an inn at Polla‘was discovered. an. inscrip- 
tion respecting the. praetor Ropilius.—17) Srev- 
SIANORUM, (now. Feurs), in Gallia Lugdunénsisy; 
on. the Liger, and west’ of Lugdunum, a town. 
of the. Segusiani, and a Roman colony with the | 
surname Julia Felix.—18. Semproniz (Forosem- 
proniensis : now Fossombrone), amunicipium in 
Umbria, on the Flaminia Via.—19. Voconrix 
(now Vidauban, east of Canet), a town of the. 
Salyes in Gallia Narbonensis. : eas 
Fost, a people of Germany, the neighbors and . 
allies of the Cherusci, in whose fate they shared. _ 
Vid. Cuerusct. 
is retained in the River Fuse in Brunswick, 
Fossa or Fossa, a canal. 1. Ciépia, a canal 
between the mouth of the Po and Altinum, in 
the north of Italy ; there was a town of the same 
name upon jit:—2. Cruitia or Ciuinia, a trench 
about five miles from Rome, said to have been 
the ditch with which the Alban king @luilius 
protected his camp when he marched against 
Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius.—3. Cor- 
BULONIs, a canal in the island of the Batavi, 
connecting the Maas and the Rhine, dug by 
command of Corbulo in the reign of Claudius. 
—4. Drusiinm or Drusina, a canal which Dru- 
sus caused his soldiers to dig in B.O. 11, unit- 
-ing the Rhine with the Yssel. It probably com- 
menced near Arnheim on the Rhine, and fell 
into the Yssel near Doesberg.—-5. Martina or 
Martina, a canal dug by command of Marius 
during his war with the Cimbri, in order to con- 
nect the Rhone with the Mediterranean, and 
thus make an ‘easier passage for vesséls into 
the Rhone, because the mouths of the’ river 
were frequently choked up with’ sand. The. 
canal commenced near Arelate, but, in conse- 
quence-of the frequent changes in the course of 
the Rhone, it_is.impossible now to trace the 
course of the canal.—[6. Puitistina, also call- 
ed Fossiones Philistine (now Po Grande), a very | 
considerable canal, having seven arms or cuts, 
commonly known by the name of Septem Maria, 
undertaken by the Etrurians to drain the marshy 
lands about Hadria.J—7. Xzrxis. Vid.-Aruos. 
Franc, i. e., “the Free men,” a confederacy 
of German tribes, formed on the Lower Rhine 
in the place of the ancient league. of the’Che- 
rusci, and consisting of the Sigambri, the chief 
tribe, the Chamavi, Ampsivarii, Bructeri, Chatti, 
&c. They are first mentioned about A.D. 240, 
After carrying on frequent wars With the Ro- 
mans, they at length settled permanently in 
Gaul, of which they became the rulers under 
their great king Clovis, ‘A.D. 496, . ’ 
Frecert.a (Fregellanus : now Ceprano), an 
ancient and important town. of the Volsei, on 
the. Liris in Latium, conquered by the Romans, 
and colonized B.C. 328. It took part with the 
allies in the Social war, and:was destroyed by 
Opimius. ‘ 
FrRecEN®, Sometimes called FREGELLA (Ow 


) 


It is supposed that their name ~~ * 


~ 


FRENTANI. 
¢ a & 
° Lorre Maccarese),a town of Etruria, on the coast, 
. between Alsium and the ‘Tiber, on a low, swampy 
shore, colonized by the Romans-B.C.' 245. Z. 
 Frewtint, a,Samnite. people, inhabiting. fer- 
tile-and. well-watered territory on theicoast of 
“the Adriatic, from the River Sagrus on the north 
: (and subsequently almost as far north as from 


the: Aternus) to the-River Frento on the south, 


from the latter of which rivers they. derived 
their name. They were bounded: by the Mar- 
rucini on the north, by the Peligni and by. Sam- 


nium on the west, and. by Apulia on the south. . 


They submitted to the Romans in’B.C, 304, and 
concluded. a peace with the republic. 

Frento (now Fortore), a river in Italy, form- 
ing the boundary between the Frentani and Apu- 
lia, rises in the Apennines and falls into the 
Adriatic Sea. bs G : 

Friniites, a people in Liguria, probably the 
sameas the Briniates, who, after being subdued 
by the Romans, were transplanted to Samnium. 

FristaBongs, probably a tribe of the Frisii, in- 
habiting the islands at. the mouth of the Rhine. 

~ Fristi, a people in the northwest of Ger- 
many, inhabited the coast from the. eastern 
mouth of the Rhine to the Amisia (now Ems), 


and-were bounded.on the south by the Bruc- 


teri, consequently in the modern Friesland, Gré- 
ningen, &e. Tacitus divided them into Majores 
and Minores, the former probably in the east, 
and the latter in the west of the country.. The 
Frisii were on friendly terms with the Romans 
from the time of the first campaign of Drusus 
till A.D. 28, when the oppressions of the Ro- 
man officers drove them to revolt. In the fifth 
century we find.them joining the Saxons and 
Angli in their invasion of Britain. 

| Frontinus, Sex. Junius, was pretor A.D. 70, 
and.in 75 succeeded Cerealis as. governor of 
Britain, where he distinguished himself by the 
conquest of the Silures, and maintained the Ro- 
man power unbroken until superseded by Agric- 
ola.in-78. In -97 Frontinus ‘was nominated 
curator aquarum, He died about 106. ‘Two 
works undoubtedly by this author are: still ex- 
tant: l. Strategematicon Libri IV.; a sort cof 
treatise on the art, of war, developed in.a col- 
lection of the sayings and doings of the most 
renowned leaders of antiquity. . 2. De Aqueduc- 
tibus Urbis Rome Labri IT., which forms avalu- 
able contribution to the history of architecture, 
The best editions of the Strategematica. are. by 
Oudendorp, Lued. Bat., 1779; and by Schwebel, 
Lips,, 1772 ; of the De Aqueductibus by Polenus, 
Patav., 1722. In the collection of the Agri- 
mensores, or Rei Agrarie Auctores (ed. Goesius, 
Amst., 1674.;, ed. Lachmann, Berlin, 1848), are 
preserved some treatises usually ascribed. to 
Sex. Julius Frontinus. The collection consists 
of fragments connected with the art of measur- 
ing land and ascertaining boundaries. It was 
put together without. skill, pages of different 
works being mixed up together, and the writ- 
ings of one author being sometimes attributed 
to another. 

Fronro, M. Cornetius, was born at Cirta in 
Numidia, in the-reign of Domitian, and came to 
Rome in the reign of Hadrian, where he attain- 
ed great: celebrity asa pleader anda teacher of 
rhetoric. He was intrusted;with the education 
of the future emperors M, Aurelius and L. Ve- 


.into the River, Liris. 


‘to have been of African origin. 


a 
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FULGENTIUS. 


| rus; and was rewarded with wealth and honors. 


He. was raised to the consulship in 143,, ‘So 


great was his fame as a Speaker, that a.sect of | 


rhetoricians arose who were denominated I’ron- 
toniant. .. Following the example of their found- 
er, they avoided the exaggeration of the Greek 
sophistical school, and bestowed especial. care 
on the purity of their language and the simplicity- 
of their style. Fronto lived till the reign of 
M. Aurelius. . The latest of his epistles belongs 
tothe year. 166.- Up.to a recent: period no woik 
of Fronto was known to be.in-existence, with 
the exception of a corrupt amd, worthless tract 
entitled De Differentics Vocabulorum; and.a, fev7 
fragments preserved by the graminarians. - But 
about the year 1814 Angelo Mai discovered on 


* 


i 


a palimpsest in the Ambrosian library at Milana,: 


considerable number of letters which had pass- 
ed. between Fronto, Antoninus Pius, M. Aure- 


lius, L. Verus, and various friends, together with’ ~ 
These were published by 


some short essays: 
Mai at Milan in 1815, and in an.improved form 
by Niebuhr, Buttmann, and Heindorf, Berlin, 
1816. Subsequently Mai, discovered, on a-pa- 
limpsest in the Vatican library at Rome, upward 


of- one hundred new letters; and he published: 


these at Rome in 1823, together with those’ 
which had been previously discovered. 
Fronto, Paprrivs, a jurist, who probably lived 
about.the time of Antoninus Pius, or rather 
eather: <)> ; f u/s 
Frusino (Frusinas, -atis: now Frosinone),, a 
town of the Hernici in Latium, in the valley of 
the River Cosas, and subsequently a_Roman 
colony. -It was» celebrated for its prodigies, 
which occurred here almost more frequently 
than at any other place. ' 
Fucentis, Fucentia. Vid. Avpa; No. 4. 
Fucinus Lacus (now Lago di Celano or Cap- 
istrano), a large lake in the centre'of Italy.and in 
the country of the Marsi, about thirty miles in 
circumference, into which all the mountain 
streams of the Apennines flow. \ As:the water 
of this lake had no visible outlet, and frequently 
inundated the surrounding country, the Emperor 
Claudius constructed an emissarium or artificial 
channel for carrying off the waters of the lake 
This emissarium is. still 
nearly perfect : it is almost three miles in length. 
It. appears that the actual drainage was relin- 
quished soon after the death of Claudius, for.it 
was reopened by. Hadrian. . 
Furivs Catinus. Vid, Canenus.” « 
Furinivs, a jurist, who probably lived between 
the time of Vespasian and Hadrian. ie 
Furerntivs, Fantus Pranctipes, a Latin 
grammarian of uncertain date, probably not ear- 
lier than the sixth century’after Christ, appears 
He is the au- 
thor of, 1. Mythologiarum Labri TH. ad Catum 
Presbyterum, a collection of the most. remark- 
able tales connected with the history and ex- 
ploits of gods and heroes. vi m0 
num, Antiquorum cum Testimoniis ad Chaleids- 
cum .Grammaticum, a glossary of obsolete words 
and phrases; of very little value.~ 3. Liber de 
Expositione Virgiliane Contineniia ad Chaleidi- 
cum Grammaticum, a title which means an ez- 
planation of what is contained in Virgil, that is 


to. say, of the esoteric truths allegorically con- | 


The best edition 


veyed in the Virgilian poems. 
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2. Expositio Sermo- 


-— 


~ 
“FULGINIA. 
of these works is in‘the Mythographi Latini of 


Muncker, Auct., 
Lugd. Bat:, 1742. 


Fuieinis, Fureinium (Fulginas, -atis :, now | 


Foligno), a town in the interior of Umbria, on 
the Via Flaminia, was’a municipium. ; 
Furvia.. (1. The mistress of Q: Curius, one 
of Catiline’s conspirators, divulged the: plot to 
Cicero.—2. A daughter of M. Fulvius Bambalio 
of Tusculum, thrice married, first to the cele- 
- brated P. Clodius, by whom she hada daughter,’ 
- Clodia, afterward the wife of Octavianus } sec- 
ondly to.C. Scribonius Curio, and thirdly to 
M. Antony, by whom she had two:sons. She 
was a bold and ambitious woman. - In the pro- 
scription of B.C, 43 she acted with the greatest 
arrogance and brutality: she gazed with delight 
upon the head of Cicero, the. victim’of her hus- 
band. Her turbulent and ambitious Spirit’ ex- 


cited a new war in Italy in 41. Jealous of the‘ 


power of Octavianus, and anxious to withdraw 
. Antony from the Hast, she induced L. Antonius, 
the brother of her husband, to take up arms 
against Octayianus. But Lucius was unable to 
resist Octavianus, and threw himself into Peru-. 
sia, which he was, obliged to surrender in the 
. following year (40). Fulvia fled to Greece and 
died at Sicyon in the course of the same, year. 
' Fuivia Guns, plebeian; but one-of the most 
illustrious Roman gentes.’ It originally came 
from Tusculum.. The principal families in the 
gens are those of Ornrumatus, Fiaccus, Noxit- 
tor, and Parrnus. 

Funpinivs. .1..C.; father of Fundania; the 
wife of M. Terentius Varro, is one of the speak- 
ers in Varro’s dialogue, De Re Rustica.—2. M., 
defended by Cicero,. B.C, 65 ; but the scanty 
fragments of Cicero’s speech do not-énable us 
to understand the nature of the charge.—3. A\ 
writer of comedies praised by Horace (Sat., 1., 
10, 41, 42). 7 

‘Funpr (Fundanus : now Fondi), an ancient 
town in Latium, on the Appia Via, at the head 
of a narrow bay of the sea, running a consider- 
able way into the land, called the Lacvs Fun- 
pAnus. Fundiwas a municipium, and was sub- 
sequently colonized by the veterans of Augus- 
tus. The surrounding country produced good 
wine, ' 
walls of the ancient town. 

Furcttm Caupinm. Vid Cauprum. 

Furis Gens, an ancient’patrician gens, prob- 
ably came from Tusculum. The most cele- 
brated families of the gens bore the names of 
Camitius, Mepunuinus, Pacttus, and: Purvs, 
For others of less note, vid. Bipacuuus, Oras- 
siprs, Purpurero. 

Forts. Vad: Eomenrpes. > 

Furina, an ancient Roman divinity, who had 
a sacred grove at Rome. Her Worship seems 
to have become extinct’ at.an early time. An 
annual festival ( Furenalia or Furinales ferie) had 
been celebrated in honor of her, and a flamen 
(flamen Furinalis) conducted her’worship. She 
had also a temple in the neighborhood of Satri- 
eum. ty ’ 3 

_ Fornivs, C., a friend and correspondent of 

' Gicero, was tribune of the plebs B.C.-50 ; sided 

with Cesar in the civil war and after Cesar’s 

death was a stanch adherent of Antony. After 

the battle.of Actium, 31, he was reconciled to 
314 


1681, and of Van Staveren,’ 


There are still remains at Fondi of the | 
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GABINIUS. ° 


Augustus through the mediation of his son, was 
appointed consul in 29, and was prefect of Hither 
Spain in 21.” f rand Sate 
Fuscus. “1, Arpttivs, a rhetorician at Rome 
in the latter years ‘of Augustus, instructed in 
rhetoric the poet Ovid. He declaimed more fre+ 
quently in Greek than in Latin, and his style of 


'declamation. is described by:Seneca.as more 


brilliant than solid, antithetical rather than élo- 
quent. . His rival in teaching and declaiming 


was Porcius Latro.") Vid. Larro.—-2. Aristivs; 


a friend of the poet’ Horace, who addressed to 
him.an ode (Carm., i., 22).and an epistle (Ep., i., 
10), and who -also introduces him elsewhere 
(Sat., i, 9; 61; 10, 83).—3. Cornixivs, one of 
the most active adherents of Vespasian in his 
contest for the empire, A:D. 69. Inthe reign 
of Domitian he was sent against the Dacians, 
by ‘whom he was defeated. Martial wrote an 


epitaph on Fuscus (Zp., vi., 76), in which he're- \_ 


fers to the Dacian campaign. — 

Gina (Taba). 1. (Now Darabgherd 2), a for- 
tress and royal residence in the interior of Per- 
sis, southeast of Pasargade, near the borders 
of Carmania.—2. Or Gabaza, or Cazaba, a for- 
tress in Sogdiana, on the confines. of the Massa- 
gete.: ; : ; 5 

Giskia (Té6a2a),.a sea-port town of Syria 


Seleucis, south of Laodicea, whence good sto- rs 


rax was obtained. : 
Gaxiwi, a people-in Gallia Aquitanica, whose’ 
country possessed silver mines and good: pas- 
turage. ‘Their chief town was Anderitum (now 
Anterieux). oes a 
GXpiina or-iNnE (Tabsav}, Tabinvi); a fertile 
distri¢t in the Persian province of Susiana, west 
of Mount Zagros. ; 
‘ Gastt (Gabinus: ruins near Castiglione), a 
town in Latium, on the Lacus Gabinus (now 
Lago d& Gavi), between Rome and Preneste, 
was in early times one of the most powerful 
Latin cities ; a colony from Alba Longa; and 
the place, according to tradition, where Romulus 
was brought up. It was taken by Tarquinius 
Superbus by stratagem, and it was in ruins in 
the time of Augustus (G@abiis desertior vicus, Hor., 
Ep. \., 11,7). The. cinetus Gabinus, a peculiar: 


‘mode of wearing the toga at Rome, appears to 
have’ been derived.from this :town. 


In the 
neighborhood of Gabii are the immense stone 
quarries from which a part of Rome was built. 
Gasinivs, A., dissipated his fortune in youth 
by his profligate mode of life.. He was tribune - 
of the plebs B.C. 66, when he proposed and car- 
ried a law conferring upon Pompey the com- 
mand of the war against the pirates. . He was 
pretor in.61, and consul in 58 with L. Piso. 
Both consuls supported Clodius in his measures 
against Cicero, which resulted in the banish- 
ment of the orator. In 57 Gabinius went>to 
Syria as.proconsul. . His first attention was di- 
rected to the affairs of Judea. He restored 
Hyrceanus to the high-priesthood, of which he 
had been dispossessed by Alexander, thé’son of 
Aristobulus. He next marched into Egypt, and 
restored Ptolemy Auletes to the throne. The 
restoration of Ptolemy had been forbidden by a 
decree of the senate, and by the Sibylline books ; 
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f GADARA. 


. but Gabinius had been promised by the king a 
~sum.of ten thousand talents for: this service, 
__ and accordingly set at naught both the senate 
and the Sibyl. His: government of the prov- 
ince was marked in other respects by the most 
shameful venality and oppression,’ He returned 
to Rome in 54. He was.accused of majestas or 
high treason, on account of his restoration of 
Ptolemy Auletes, in defiance of the Sibyl and 
the authority of the senate. . He was acquitted 
on this charge ; but he was forthwith accused 
of repetunde, for the illegal receipt of ten. thou- 


sand talents from’Ptolemy.. He was defended. 


by Cicero, who had been persuaded by Pompey, 
much against his will, to undertake the defence. 
Gabinius, showever,. was condemned: on. this 
charge, and went into exile: ‘ He was recalled 
from exile by Cesar in 49, and in the following 
year. (48) was sentiinto Ilyricum by Cesar with 
some newly-levied troops, in order to-re-enforce 
Q. Cornificius. ~ He died in Illyricum about the 
end of 48, or the beginning of the following 
year. 
Gxpira (Tdédapa: Tadapnvéc : now Um-Keis), 
a large fortified city of Palestine, one of the ten 
which formed the Decapolis in Perea, stood a 
little south of the Hieromax (now Yarmuk), an 
eastern tributary of the Jordan. The surround- 
ing district, southeast of the Lake of Tiberias, 
was called Gadaris, and was very fertile. Ga- 
‘dara was probably favored-by the Greek kings 
of Syria, as it. is sometimes, called Antiochia 
and Seleucia; it was restored by Pompey: 
Augustus presented-it-to King Herod, after 
whose death it was assigned to the province 
of Syria.. It was made the seat of.a Christian 
bishopric. There were celebrated baths in its 
neighborhood, at Amatha. ; 
Gapes (ra Tddeppa: Tadeipetc, Gaditanus : 
now Cadiz), a very ancient town in Hispania 
- Betica, west of the Pillars of Hercules, found- 
ed by the Phenicians, and one of the chief seats 
of their commerce in the west of Europe, was 
situated on a small island of the same name 
(now “Isle de Leon), separated from the main 
land by a narrow channel, which inits narrowest 
part was only the ‘breadth of a stadium, and 
over which a bridge was built. Herodotus says 
(iv.,8) that the island of Erythia was close to 
‘Gadeira ; whence most later writers supposed 
the island of Gades to be the same as the myth- 
ical island of Erythia, from which Hercules car- 
ried off the oxen of Geryon. A new town was 
built by Cornelius Balbus, a native of Gades, 
and the circumference of the old and new towns 
together was only twenty stadia. There were, 
however, many of the citizens dwelling on the 
“ main land opposite the island, as well as on a 
smaller island (S. Sebastian or Trocadero) in 
fhe immediate neighborhood of the larger one. 
After the first Punic war Gades came into the 
hands of the Carthaginians ; ‘and in the second 
Punic war it surrendered of its own accord to 
the Romans. Its inhabitants received the Ro- 
man franchise from Juhus Cesar. It became a 
municipium, and was called Augusta urbs Julia 
* Gaditana.. Gades was from the earliest to the 
latest times an important commercial, town. 
Its inhabitants were wealthy, luxurious, and 
licentious ;' and their lascivious dances were 
celebrated at Rome. (Juy., xi.,.162.). Gades 


) 


GATULIA. 


‘possessed celebrated temples of Saturn (Cronus). 


and.Hereules, Its drinking water,was as bad, 
in antiquity asit is in the present.day.’ Gades 
gave its name to the Frerum Gapnrranum, the 


straits af the entrance of the Mediterranean, be- 


tween Europe and Africa (now Straits of Gib- 
raltar). cee ore , 
Gax or Gz (Tate or 17), the personification 
of the earth. “ Homer describes her as a divine 
being, to whom black sheep were sacrificed, and 
who was invoked by persons taking oaths ; and 
he calls her the mother of Erechtheus and Tity- 
us. In Hesiod she is the first being that sprang 
from Chaos, and gaye birth to Uranus (Celus) 
and Pontus: -By Uranus (Celus) she’ became . 
the mother of Oceanus, Ceeus, €rius, Hyperion, 
Iapetus, Thia, ~Rheia, \Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Pheebe, Tethys, Saturn (Cronos), the Cyclopes, 
Brontes, Steropes, Arges, Cottus, Briareus, and 
Gyges. These children were hated by their fa- 
ther, and Ge (Terra) therefore concealed ther 
in the bosom of the earth; but she made a large 
iron sickle, gave it to her sons, and requested 
them to take vengeance upon. their father. 
Cronos (Saturn) undertook the task, and mu- 
tilated Uranus (Celus). The drops of blood . 
which fell from him upon the earth (Ge)-be- . 
came the seeds of the Erinnyes, the Gigantes, 
and the Melian nymphs. Subsequently Ge(Ter- 
ra) became, by Pontus, the mother of Nereus, 
Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto, and Eurybia.. Ge 
(Terra) belonged to the deities of, the nether 
world (Seoi vOdvz01), and henee she is frequent- ~ 
ly mentioned where they are invoked. The 
surnames and epithets given to her-have more 
or less. reference to her character “as the ‘all- 
producing and all-nourishing mother (mater om- 


‘niparens et alma).. Her worship appears to have 


been universal among the Greeks, and.she had 
temples or altars in almost all the cities of 
Greece. . At Rome the earth was worshipped 
under the name of Trius (which ‘is’ only ‘a 
variation of Terra)., She was regarded by the 
Romans also as one of the deities of the nether 
world (Inferz), and’is mentioned’ in connection 
with Dis and the Manes... A temple/was built'to 
her by the consul P. Sempronius Sophus, in B. 
C. 304. Her festival was celebrated on the 
15th of April, and-was called Fordicidia or Hor- 
dicidia. The sacrifice, consisting of cows, was 
offered up in the Capitol in the presence of the 
Vestals. Oi ale 

Gason, Gasus, or Gessus (l'aiowy), a/river- 
of Ionia in Asia Minor, falling into the Gulf of 
Meander near the promontory of Mycale. 

Garovia (Tacrovdia), the interior of Northern 
Africa, south of Mauretania, Numidia, and the 
region bordering on the Syrtes, reaching to the ’ 
Atlantic Ocean on the: west, and of very in= 
definite extent toward the east and south. The 
people included under the name Getuli (T'au- 
tovioz), in its widest sense, were the inhabit- 


Fants of the region. between the countries. just 


mentioned and the Great Desert, and also in 
the Oases of the latter, and nearly as far south 
as the River Niger. They were a great nomad. 
race, including several tribes, the chief of whom 
were the Autololes and Pharusii on the western 
coast, the Dara, or Getuli-Dare, inthe steppes 
of the Great Atlas, and the Melanogetuli, a 
black race resulting from the a of 


Ne 


~miain body, and marched into Thrace, and, hav- 


' pelled them to settle down within thé limits of 


» Aithiopie (7. ‘é., negro), but a Libyan race, and 


His works were very numerous, and great use 


‘finally lost. 


» task of deciphering the original MS. was a very 


-) Gaem (Péyav), a town on the coast’ of Lycia, 


t 


_--Propontis, some of them crossed the Hellespont 
‘on their own ‘account, while others; who had 


‘Who; required their aid against his brother Zi- 
»petus (B.C. 279.) They’ speedily overran all 
‘Asia’ Minor-within the Taurus, and exacted. 


GAINAS, 


the Getuli with their southern neighbors, the 
Nigrite: ‘The: pure Getulians were not-an 


were most probably of Asiatic origin. They are 

supposed to ‘have: been- the ancestors of the 

Berbers}, ‘ie Ns 
Gatnas. Vid. Arcaprus. een 

» Gatos or Caius, a celebrated Roman jurist, 

wrote under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. 


was made of them in the compilatiom of the’ 
Digest. One of his most celebrated works was 
an elementary treatise on. Roman Jaw, entitled 
Institutiones,.in four books: This work was for 
along time.the ordinary text book used by:those 
who were commencing the study of the Roman 
law ; but it, wertiout of use ‘after the compila- | 
tion of the Institutiones of Justinian, and was 
. This long-lost work was discov- | 
ered by Niebuhr in 1816 in the library of the 
Chapter at Verona: ‘ The MS. containing Gaius 
was a palimpsest one. The original writing of. 
Gaius had on some pages been washed ‘out, and 
on others 'scratched out, and the whole. was re- 
written with the Letters of St. Jerome... The. 


difficult one, and some parts were completely 
destroyed. It was first published by-Goschen 
in 1821: a second edition appeared in 1824, and 
a third in 1842. , ° 


east of Myra, whence. was obtained the mineral 
called Gagates lapis, that is, jet, or, as-it is still 
called in German, gagat. 

GALANTHIs. Vid. GauInratas. 
\Gauatia (Taadrera), daughter of Nereus and 
Doris. For details; yd! Acis.° °° 

Gxuitia (Lataria: Tadrdrje: in the eastern 
part of modern Anadoli and the western part of | 
Rumili), a country of Asia Minor, composed of 
parts of Phrygia and Cappadocia, and bounded 
on the West, south, and southeast by those coun- 
tries, and on the northeast, north, and northwest 
by Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia: It de- 
rived its name from its inhabitants, who were 
Gauls that had invaded and settled in Asia 
Minor at various periods: during the ‘third cen- 
tury B.C. . First, a portion of the army which 
Brennus led against Greece, separated from the 


ing pressed forward as far as the shores of the 


reached Byzantium, were invited to pass the 
Bosporus, by Nicomedes I., king of Bithynia, 


f 


tribute from its various princes, and served as 
mercenaries not only in the armies of these 
princes, but also of) the kings of Syria and 
Egypt; and, according to one account, a body} 
of them found their way to Babylon. During | 
their ascendency, other bodies of Gauls follow: | 
ed them into, Asia. Their progress was at 
length: checked by the’ arms of the Kings of 
Pergamus :, Eumenes fought against them with 
Various fortune; but Attalus I. gained a com: 
plete victory over them (B.C. 230), and com- 


the country thenceforth called Galatia, and also, 
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on account of the mixture. of Greeks withthe 


; Celti¢ inhabitants, which speedily took place, 
Greco-Galatia and Gallogrecia.. The'peopleof ~ 
Galatia adopted to a great extent Greek habits” 


and-manners/and religious observances, but pre- 


also, ‘their political divisions and forms. of gov- 
ernment. ‘They consisted of three great tribes, 


‘the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and the Tectosages, 


each: subdivided into four parts, called by the 
Greeks rerpapylat, At the head of each of these 


twelve tetrarchies was a chief, or tetrarch, 


Who appointed.the chief magistrate (d:cacrhec), 
and the commander of the army (otpatogbaaé), 


The twelve tetrarchs together had the general 
government of the country, but their power was 
checked by an-assistant senate of three hund- 
red, who met in a place called Drynemetum (or, 
probably, Dryzenetum, 4. e., the oak-+grove),-and 


had jurisdiction in all capital cases. ‘This form: 


of government had a natural tendency to mon- 
archy,. according as either of the twelve. te- 
trarchs became more powerful than :the rest, 
especially under the protection of the Romans, 


~ 


| served their own language, which is spoken ofas . 
| resembling that of the Treviri. They retained, 


and two lieutenant generals (broorparogbAakes).. 


to whom Galatia became virtually subject.as - 


the result of the campaign which the.consul Cn. 
Manlius undertook against the Gauls, to punish 
them for the assistan¢e they:had given to An- 
tiochus the Great (B-C. 189). At length: one 
of the tetrarchs, Drtorarus, was rewarded for 
his. services to the Romans in the Mithradatic 
war by the title of king, together with a grant 
of Pontus and Armenia Minor; and. after the 
death of his successor Amyntas; Galatia. was 


made by Augustus a Roman province CBE, 25): 


It was soon after enlarged by the addition: of. 
Paphlagonia.. Under Constantine it was re- 


was divided into two provinces, Galatia Prima 
and Galatia Seeunda:. The country was beau- 
tiful and fertile, being watered by the rivers 
Halys and Sangarius; Its only important cities 
were, in the southwest, Prsstnus, the capital 
of the Tolistobogi; in the centre, “AnoyRa, the 


capital of the Tectosages ;\ and.'in the north-, 


east, Tavium, the capital of the’Troemi. ‘From 


‘the Epistle of St. Paul-to the Galatians, we, 


learn not only. that many Christian churches 


had been formed in Galatia during the apostolic. 


age, but also that those churches consisted, in 
great part, of Jewish converts. ~~ ‘ 
Garaxius (Ta2%é£10c), a small river in Beeotia, 


on which stood a temple of Apollo Galaxios : it 


derived. its name from its milky color, which 
was owing)to the chalky nature of the 
through which it flowed. it 

Gaga, Sunricius, patricians:- 
B.C. 211, received Macedonia as 
where he remained as proconsul 
carried on the war against ‘Philip. In 200-he 
was consul'a second time, and again obtained 
Macedonia as his province; but he was unable 
to accomplish any thing of iraportance against 
Philip, and. was succeeded in the command in 
the following year by Villius Tappulus: He was 
one of the ten commissioners sent 'to Greece in 
196, after the defeat of Philip by Flaminjus, and 
was one of the ambassadors sent to’ Antiochus 
in 193.—2. Sur., was. pretor 151, and received 


1. P:, consul 
his. province, 


till 204, and » 


| stricted to its old limits, and undér Valens:it - 


pe 


‘ 


a 
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Spain as his province. His name is infamous, 


“en account.of his treacherous and atrocious mur- 


der of the .Lusitanians, with theit.wives and 
children, who, had surrendered to him on the 


‘+ promise of receiving grants of land. Viriathus 


was one.of-the few Lusitanians who escaped: 


from the bloody scene. ~ Vid. Virtarius. . On 
his return to Rome in'149, he was brought. to 


trial on account, of his horrible massacre ot the’ 


Lusitanians. His conduet was denounced in 
the. strongest. terms by Cato, who was’ then 
eighty-five years old, but-he was nevertheless 
acquitted. He was consul 144: ' Cicero praises 
his oratory in the highest'terms.—3. Srr., great: 
grandfather of the Emperor Galba, served un- 


_. der Cesar in the Gallic war, and was pretor in 


? 


54. After Cesar’s death he served against An- 


tony in the war of Mutina.—4. C., father of the. 


Emperor Galba, was consul in A‘D. 22. - 
‘Gatzd, Ser. Sunricyus, Roman emperor from 
June, A.D. 68, to. January, A.D. 69. 
born near Terracina,.on the 24th of December, 
B.C. 3. Both.Augustus and. Tiberius are said 
to have-told him that one day he would. be at 
the head.of the Roman world, from which we 
must infer-that he was a young man of more 
than ‘ordinary talents. ‘From his parents he in- 
herited great. wealth. --He was invested with 
the curule offices before attaining the legitimate 
age. He was pretor A.D. 20;.and consul 33. 
After his consulship he had the government of 
‘Gaul, 39, where he carried on a successful war 
against the Germans, and restored discipline 
among the troops. On the death of Caligula 
many of his friends urged him to seize the em- 


pire, but he preferred living in a private station.” 


Claudius intrusted him, in 45, with the admin- 
istration’ of Africa, which .he governed, with 
wisdom and integrity. . In the reign of Nero he 


lived for several years in retirement, through’ 


‘fear of becoming the victim of the tyrant’s sus- 
picion; but in 61 ‘Nero gave him the govern- 
ment/of Hispania Tarraconensis, where he re- 


. mained for eight years. . In 68 Vindex rebelled 


-. in Gaul, “About the same time Galba was in- 


formed that Nero had sent secret ordérs, for his 
‘assassination. He therefore resolved at once 
to follow the example-of.Vindex ; but he did 
‘not assume the imperial title, and professed to 


’ act only as the legate of the Roman senate and 


people. Shortly.afterward Nero was murdered; 
and Galba thereupon proceeded to Rome, where 
he was acknowledged as. emperor. But his 
severity and avarice.'soon made him unpopular 
with his new.subjects, and especially with the 

His powers had also become enfee- 


“bled by age, and he was completely under the 


soldiers: 
Bie of favorites, who. perpetrated many enor- 
mities in his name. Perceiving the weakness 
of his government, he adopted Piso Licinianus, 
a noble young Reman, as his successor. But 
this only hastened his ruin. Otho, who had 
hoped to be adopted by Galba, formed a con- 
spiracy among the soldiers, who fose: in rebel- 
lion six days after the adoption of Piso. Galba 
was murdered, and:Otho was proclaimed. em- 
peror. i 

Garawus, Cravpivs, commonly called Garey, 
a very celebrated physician, whose works have 


had a longer and more extensive influence on 


the different branches of medical science than 


He was | 


JGALEUSH |.‘ / 


those;of any Other individual either in ancient 
or modern ‘times. He was born at, Pergammum ~ 
in*A.D. 130. « His father Nicon, who ‘was: an 
architect and.geometrician, carefully esuperin- 
tended his education. . In his seventeenth year 
(146), his. father, who had«hitherto’ destined 
him toibe’a philosopher, altered his intentions, 
and, in consequence of a dream, chose for him 
the profession of medicine. ’ He.at first studied 
medicine in-his native city.; In his twentieth 
year (149) he lost his father, and about the, 
same time he went to. Smyrna’ for the purpose 
of studying under Pelops ‘the ‘physician, and 
Albinus the Platonic ;philosopher.- He after- 
ward studied at Corinth and‘Alexandrea., “He: ° 
returned-to Rergamum in his.twenty-ninth year 
(158); and was. immediately appointed physician 
to’ the school of gladiators, an. office which he 


‘filled with- great. reputation and success.’ In 


164 he quitted his native country on, account 
of some popular commotions, and went to Rome 
for.the first.time... Here he stayed about four 
years, and gained great reputation from. his skill , | 
in anatomy and medicine. “He returned to Per- 
gamum-in 168, but had-scarcely settled there 
when he received a summons from the emper-. 
ors M. Aurelius and L. Verus to attend them at 
Aquileia in Venetia: From Aquileia Galen ‘Yol- 
lowed M. Aurelius to Rome-in 170.. When the 


}emperor again set.out to conduct the war.on 


the Danube, Galen with difficulty obtained per- 
mission to\be left behind at Rome, alleging that 
such.was the will:of Avsculapius. .. Before leav- 


ing the city the emperor committed to the med- - , 


ical care of Galen his son‘;Commodus, who was 
then nine years of age. Galen stayed at Rome. 
some years, during which time he employed 
himself in lecturing, writing, and *practicing 
with great success. He subsequently returned 
to Pergamum, but Whether he again visited 
Rome is uncertain: He is said to have. died in 
the year 200, at the age of seventy, in the reign 
of Septimius Severus ; but it is not improbable 
that, he lived some years longer. Galen wrote 


‘a great number of works on medical.and philo- 


sophieal. subjects. The works ‘still extant 
under the name of Galen consist of eighty-three 
treatises acknowledged to be genuine; nine- 
teen .whose genuineness has been..doubted; 


| forty-five undoubtedly spurious; nineteen frag-" 


ments; and fifteen commentaries on different 
works of Hippocrates. . Galen attached himself 
exclusively to none of the medical. sects inte 
which the profession was divided, Lak chose 
from the ‘tenets of each what he beliéved to be 
good and true, and “called those persons slaves 
who designated themselves as followers of 
Hippocrates, Praxagoras, or any) other man. 


| The best edition of his works is by Kuhn, Lips., 


1821+1833, 20 vols. 8vo. ; ee, 
. Gatursus (Tadqubdc: Tadrjycoc),.a town im” 
Maéedonia, on the Toronaic Gulf. 
Garérius Maximinus. Vid. Maximtanvs, 
Gatirivs Tracnitus. Vid. TRactatus. 
Gaxersus (now Galeso), a river Ia the south 
of Italy, flows into the Gulf of Tarentum, 
through the meadows where the sheep fed 


! whose: wool was so celebrated’ in antiquity. 


(dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi flumen, Hor., Carm., 


di, 6, 10). 


hat is, ‘the lizard,” son. 


Gixiius (TaAcoc), t 
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of Apollo and: Themisto, ‘the daughter of the 
Hyperborean king Zabius. In pursuance of an 
oracle of the Dodonean Zeus, Galeus emigrated 
to’ Sicily, where he’ built a sanctuary to. his 
father Apollo, The Gaizorm, a family of Sicil- 
ian soothsayers, derived their origin from him. 
The. principal ‘seat of the Galeote was ‘thé 
town of Hybla, which’was hence called Gaue- 
oris-0r'Gatearis. af oD eens 
* Garitms (PeAcdAaia), at the -bitth of Christ, 
Was the northernmost of the three divisions of 
Palestine west of the Jordan. It.lay between: 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean on the east 
and west, and» the ‘mountains. of Hermon and’ 
Carmel 90 the north and ‘south: ‘It was divided 
into Upper or North Galilee, and Lower or South | 
Galilee. “It was very fertile ‘and densely peo- 
pled; but its‘inhabitants'were 4 mixed race of 
Jews, Syrians, Phenicians, Greeks, andvothers, 
and: were therefore despised by the Jews of 
Judea.) VidsPsnasrinia. : 
Gatinratas of GaLanruts (Ov., Met., ixs, 306), 


the north of Italy, but a part’’o é 
greater part of Getm 0 , the British isles, and, 
other countries... The early history of the Celtic. 


| race,:and:théir various »settlements in different 


parts of Europe, are’ related under Caira.” 1. 
Gauutd, also called) Garnia ‘Transacpina or” 
Gan.ia-Utrerior, to distinguish it from Gallia”. 
Cisalpina, or the north of Italy." Gantia Brics. 
cara and Gapiia Comirs are also-used in'con- 
tradistinction to Gallia Togata. or the north’of: 
Italy, but these names’ are not-identical with 
the whole of Gallia Transalpina: Gallia Brac- 
cata was the part of the country first subduéd- 


-by the Romans, the later’ Provincia, and-was so’. 
called because the inhabitants wore bracce or 


trowsers, Gallia Comata was the remainder of» . 


the country,’ excluding Gallia Braceata, and. ~ 


derived its name from the inhabitants wearing — 
their hair long. “The Romans were acquainted. 
with only a small portion of Transalpine Gaul ' 
till the time of Cesar. In’ the time of Augusy 
tus it was’ bounded: on ‘the south by the Pyre-. 


ra 


} 


ba “part of Spain, the 


7 


, 


nees, and the Mediterranean; on the east ‘by : 
the River Varus and the Alps, which Separated . © 
|it from Italy, and .by the, River Rhine, which, 
Separated it from Germany; onthe north’ by: \ 


daughter of Pretus of Thebes anda friend of 
_Alemene. When Alemene was on the point 
of giving birth to Hercules, and the Mere and 
llithyie,; at the requestof Juno»(Hera), were 


~ endeavoring to delay the birth, Galinthias sud- 
denly rushed in with the false report that Alc- 
mene-had given birth toa son.’ The hostile 
goddesses’ Were so surprised at this information 
that they dropped their arms,» Thus the charm 
was broken, and Alemene was enabled to give 
birth fo’ Hercules... The deluded goddesses 
avenged the deception practiced upon them. by. 
metamorphosing Galinthias into a weasel or cat’ 
(ya27):; Hecate, however, took pity upon her, 
and made her her, attendant, and Hercules aft- 
erward erected a sanctuary to her. At Thebes 
it.was customary at the festival. of Hercules 
first to offer sacrifices to Galinthias. sn ile 
Gatbae 1. “Wife of. Constantius;*son of the 
Emperor Constantius: Chlorus. She was the 
mother, of Gallus Czsar. » Vid. Gattus. £22. 
Daughter.of the Emperor Valentinian I.; and 
‘Second wife of Theodosius the Great.—3. Gar- 
“LA Practpta, or simply’ Practpra, daughter of | 
Theodosius the Great by No.2. “She fell into 
. theyhands of Alari¢ when he took Rome, A.D, 
410°; and Ataulphus, the Gothie-king, married 
her in'414.° After the death of Ataulphus -she 
was restored to Honorius ; and in 417 she was’ 
‘married to Constantius, to whom she bore the 
Emperor Valentinian III: During the minority 
of the latter she governed the Western-empire. | 
She died about 450. at any ‘ 
' |. Ganuacia, the country of the Gattmor (Kad-. 
Aaikot),im. the north of Spain, between the AS- 
tures and the Durius, Was in earlier times in- 
cluded in Lusitania. .Gallacia was ‘sometimes 
used in a wider sense to include the country of | 
the Astures and the Cantabri... It produced tin, 
gold, and a précious stone called gemma Galla- 
ica. Its inhabitants were Some Of the-most un- 
civilized in- Spain. They'were. defeated. with 
great slaughter. by D. Brutus; consul B.C. 138, 
who obtained in consequence the surname of 
Gallecus, + Or bo 
', GaLuia (7 Keating, Padazia), was used before 
the time of Julius Cesat to/indicate. all the 
Jand inhabited by the Galli dr Celtz, and con- 
sequently included not only the later Gaul and 
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f south of Gaul. 


the German Ocean and’ the English Channel nee 
and on the west by the Atlanti¢,; thus includ: .- 


ing not only the whole of France and Belgium, 


‘but a part of Holland, a great part of Switzer- © 


land, and-all the provinces of Germany west of : 
the Rhine. The greater part. of this country’ 
is a plain, Wellwatered by numerous rivers, /. 


The principal mountains: were Mons-Crsenna. - 
or Gebenna in the south; the lofty range of © 


Mons Jora in the east, separating the Sequani- 
and the Helvetii; and Mons Vosrets ot Voer- 
sus, a?continuation of the Jura: The chief. 
forest was the Silva. Arnurnna, extending from 
the Rhine and the Treviri as faras the Scheldt,. 
The principal rivers were, in the east-and north, 


the Rurnus (now Rhine), with its tributaries ae 


the Mosa (now Maas) and Mosrtya (now Mo- 


selle); the Szquana (now Seine), with its tribu- | 


tary the Marrona: inthe centre the Liéerts 
(now, Lore); .in.the west, the GaRUMNA. (OW: \ 
Garonne); and in the south the Riropanus (ndw 
Rhone). The country owas’ celebrated’ for its. 
fertility in ancient times, and possessed a-nu- 


merous and warlike population. ~ The. Greeks,- ; 


% 


at a very early period, became: acquainted with °. 


the southern coast of Gaul, where they founded, 
in B.C. 600; the important town of Massrnr1Ay 
which in its turn founded several-colonies, and: - 
exercised a kind of supremacy over the neigh- | 
boring districts. “The Romans did not attempt 
to make any. conquests’ in Transalpine Gaul till. 
they had finally conquered not only Africa, but 
Greece and a great. part of Western Asia, In 
B.C..125 the consul M:.Falvius Flaecus com-- 
menced the subjugation of the Salluvii in the. 
In the next three years (124+ 
122) the Salluvii were completely subdued by 
Sextius Calvinus, and thé colony of Aquee Sex- 
tie (now .Aix).was founded in their country. 
In_121 the Allobroges. were defeated by: the 
proconsul Domitius Ahenobarbus; and in the 
same year Q. Fabius Maximus gained a great 
victory over the united forces ‘of the Allobroges 
and Arverni, at the confluence of the Isara. and 
the Rhone. The south of Gaul was-now' made - 
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, 
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Se Apion province ; 2 Biwi founded | 
the: colony of Narbo Martius (now Warbonne), 
‘which was, the chief town of the provineey “Tn 
Jes@r’s Commentaries the Roman province's: 

* ‘ealled simply Provincia, in contradistinction to 
the rest of the country : ‘hence comes the mod- 
‘erm name of Provence. The'rest. of the country, 
“was Subdued by Cesar after a struggle of sev- 
eral years (58-50). “At this timé Gaul was-di- 


' Belgiéd; according to the three different races | 
_by-which it was inhabited. ‘The Aquitani dwelt 
“inthe southwest, between thé Pyrenees and the 
Garutana> the Celtz, or Galli proper, in the 
. eentre and west, between the Garumna'‘and the’ 
“Sequana and the Matrona ;'and the Belge: i in the: 
northeast, between the two. last-mentioned riv-’ 
‘ Rid and. the Rhine, The different, pribes mide: 


Vid. Aeeraawk ripe dye < 
important. tribes of the Celta’ or “Gall were, 
¥. Betweén the Sequana and the Liger> thé Ar- 
“MORICT; the’name of all the tribes dwelling on 
‘the: coast between the mouths of these two riv- 

* ers j' the Aurerct; dwelling inland:close to the 
Armorici ;-the Namnetes, ANprcAyror Anpgs, 
‘on ‘the banks of the Liger; east of them the 
‘CARNuTES; and’ onthe Sequana, the Parrsn, 

* Senones, and Trieasses.—2. Between the Liger 
and the Garumna? on “the, coast’ the Picronus. 
and Santones; inland the Turones, probably 
on both sides of the Liger, the Bituricrs Cus,’ 
“Lemovices, Prerrocorn, and. Capnurctr ;: east. of } 

these,. in the mountains of Cebenna, ‘the: power- 
. ful Arverst. (in the modern Aavergne); and 
south of them the Rurent.—3. On the Rhone 

‘and in. the surrownding’ country: between the 
Rhone‘and the Pyrenees, the Vorca; between 

_ the Rhone: and the Alps, the Satyes or SaLiu- 
vir; north of them the’ Cavares; between the 

* Rhone, : the Isara, and the Alps, ‘the ALLOBRO- 
des ;and furthernorth the Aipui, Sequann, and 
Hetveru, three-of the most powerful people in 

all Gaul. Augustus’ divided Gaul into four 
_ provinces’: 1. Gallia Narbonensis, ‘the same as 
“the old Provincia! ~2. G.:Aguitanica, which ex- 
tended fromthe Pyrenees’ to the Liger. 3.€. 

* Lugdunensis, the country between ‘the Liger, 
‘the Sequana, and the Arar,-so called-from the 

\ colony. of Lugdunum (now Lyon), founded. by 
Munatius Plancus.’ 4..G, Belgica, the ‘country. 

“between the Séquana, the Arar, and the Rhine. 
‘Shortly, afterward the portion of Belgica bord- 
ering. on the Rhine, and: inhabited by Ger- 
man tribes, was subdivided into two new prov- 
inces, € called Germania Prima and Secunda, or 
Germania’ Superior, and Inferior. - Ata later 

time ‘the provinces of Gaul were still further 

. subdivided,’ till at Jength, under.the: Emperor | 
Gratian, they reached the number of seventeen. 
Gallia Narbonensis belonged to the-senate; and 
was gover ned by. a proconsul; the other prov- 

inces belonged to the emperor, and wete gov- 
“thud by imperial legati. After the time of 

» Claudius, when a ‘formidable insurrection of the 

Gauls’ was suppressed, the country became 
more and more Romanized. The Latin-lan- 
guage gradually” became the language of the in- 
habitants,’ and Roman civilization, took. deep 
root in‘all parts of the country. © The rhetori- 


cians apd poets of Gaul occupy a distinguished | 


was bounded onthe west; 


“souree of terror to'the Romans. 


a4 


> a iain 


place inthe later history of Romet iiesiadare i 
and) Burdigala, Narbo, ‘Lugdunamy, and other 


| towns, possessed schools; in’ whieh, literature 


and philosophy were cultivated. with success. 
On:the dissolution of the Roman empire, Gaul, 
like thé other Roman -provineées, ‘was overrun 
by. barbarians, and the greater part of it finally 
became subject to ‘the Franci or Franks; under 


‘their king Clovis,-about A.D. 496.—2. SA 
» vided into three parts, Agudana;' Celtica, and |'C 


ISALPINA; also called G. Crrrrior and G. To- 
GATA; as ‘Roman province. in Coa neaii of Italy, 
Liguria‘and Gal- 
lia Narbonensis (sone lueii “Was separated 
by the <Alps), on’ the north. by ‘Retia and Nori- 
cum, on the east by the Adriatic and Venetia 
(from which, it was separated’ by the A thesis), 
and on the: south by Etruria and Umbria’ (from 
which. it was separated by the River. Rubico). 
It was divided by the Po into Gartra TransPa- 
pana, also calléd. Ivanza ‘TRANSPADANA, in the 
north, and Gavira CrspapAna in’ the ‘south, 
The greater part of the country is’ vast plain,’ . 
drained by’ the Papus.(now Po) and its afflu- 
ents, and has always been. one. of the most fer’ 
tile countries of Europe. Tt was originally, in- - 
habited by Ligurians, Umbrians, Etrusecans, and ' 
other races; but its fertility attracted the Gauls, 
who at different’ ‘periods crossed the Alps; and 
settled in the country, after expelling: the’ orig: 
inal inhabitants. “We have. mention® of five 
distinct immigrations of Gauls: into the north 
of ‘Ttaly. The first was in the reign of’ Tarquin- 
ius Priscus, and. is’ said to’ have: been led by 
Bellovesus, who settléd with his followers in 
the, country» of the Insubres, ‘and! built Milan. 
The ‘second consisted of thé Cenomani, who 
settled in the neighborhood ‘of Brixia and’ Ve- 
rona: The third of the Salluviiy who pressed 
forward-as far asthe Ticinus. ‘The fourth “of 
the Boil-and Lingones, who crossed*the Po, and 
took possession of the country as far as the Ap- 
ennines, driving out the Etruscans ‘and Um- 
brians. ..The fifth immigration’ was the Most 


Heaportant, consisting of the warlike’ race of the 


Senones, who invaded Ttaly 4 in immense. nom-. 
bers, under the command of Brennus, and took: 
Rome in B.C,390. - Part of them subsequently: - 
recrossed the: Alps and returned home; but a» 

great number of them remained inthe north of . 
Italy, and were for.more than a century a 
“After the first. 
Punic warthe, Romans resolved. to. make a 


, Vigorous effort.to'subdue their dangerous neigh- 


bors, . ‘In the course of four years (225- 222) the 


whole. country: was: conquered, and) upon the 


conclusion of the war (222) was reduced to the — 
form of a Roman province... The inhabitants, 


however, did not bear the yoke patiently; and 


it was not till after the final defeat; of the Boii, 
in 191, that the country became submissive to 
the Roimans. ‘The most important tribes were : 
In Gallia ‘Transpadana, in the direction of west 
to east, the Taurini, Saasst, Lisret, INsUBRES, 
Crnomant : in G. Cispadana, in the same direc- 
tion, the Bou, LinconEs, SENONES. } 
Gauuiénus, with his fall name, +P. iota s 
Vavertanos: Ecnativs Garurenus, Roman’ em- 
peror A.D. 260-268. He sueceeded-his father 
Valerian when the latter was taken prisoner 
by the Persians»in 260, but-he had previously, 
reigned in conjunction with his aes from . 
+ "i 


~ 


f 


* 


. these. usurpers, who ate,commonly: distinguish- 


wealth and gluttony 


- older than either. 


7s “4. en ee oe ™ 
er “ 
‘es* ‘ s) ; ; 
"GALLENARIA 
his:dccession in 858. Gallienus wad indolent; 


profligate, and, indifferent to the public welfare, | 


a 


disastrous arba= 
rians tavaged. fhefairest portion of the empire } 


and the:inhabitantsiwere swept away by one’of |} 


the history:of Rome; » Thebarba= |. 


This. pestilence followed a:long-protracted fam. || | 
ine. , When it -was, at Posgrentest Helghy, ‘five 
thousand. sick -are. said. to ve perished daily 

ab Rome ;' and, after the. scourge had passed: 

away; it was found that the habitants: of Alex- ; 
andrea Were diminished by ‘nearly two thirds: 
The: complete. dissolution “of. the’ empire was 
averted. mainly bya. series of ‘mternal.rebel+ 
lions. In.every-district able officers sprang up, 
who asserted and strove to:‘maintain the dignity: 
of independent princes. . ‘Thé.armies:lévied by 


hy 


ed as The Thirty Tyrants, :in-many. cases iat- | 
rested the progress of the invaders; and restored J, 
order. in the provinces which: they’ governed, |, 
Gallienus. was at. length’ slain b his own sole 
diets .in268, while besieging’ Milan, in which’ 
the usurper Atreolus had taken refuges >’ 
 Gavumania., 1. (Now. Galinaray, ‘an “island 
off the coast. of Liguria; celebrated for its num- 
ber of hens:;. whence. its name:+-2."Sitva, a 
forest of pine-trées hear Cuma iniCam pania.” 
Gatuio,; Joxivs: 1) A. Roman: rhetorician, 
and a:friend of M. Annewus Seheca, the rhetori- 
cian; whose son he. adopted: ~ He was put: to | 
death. by Nero/ In éarly life he shad been’ a. 
‘friend of Ovid. (Ex Pont:, iv. 11).2: Son of 
the rhetorician.M. Anneus. Seneca, and'an elder} 
brother of.the.philosophér Seneca, was adopted, 
byavibs Mi. has Cae kN geet Bae 
» Garutus, Q,,\was'a candidate for the preetor-. 
“ship in BC. 64, andawas ‘accused of ambitus or | 
bribery by M:Calidius. He" was' defended on | 
that occasion by Cicero“in an oration of which 
a few.fragments-have ‘come down to us.." He. 
was \pretor urbanus B.C. 63, and presided at 
the trial of C. Cornelius. He ‘left two. sons, 
Q: GAnius, WhO Was przetor in 43; and was. put 
to death by. the triumvirs;. and“ M) Garzivs, 
who is: mentioned as’ one of Antony’s partisans | 
in 43. aes 07 0 st dy aes Pak Poe at a, 
GarLtocr xctay. Vid. Gavatta’, 5 Messy 
Gaxuonius, a.public ‘crier ‘at Rome, probably | 
eontemporaty with 


A 


the younger Scipio, whose |. 
passed into the-proverb «tov 
live like Gallonius.” He was satirized by Hor- 
ade (Sat.; ii, -2°-46):, a Rh Ny 
». Gavyus, ALYuss.° 1s A: jurist, contemporary 
-with Cicero and, Varro, though probably rather 
He was the author of a trea- 
tise, De Verborum, que. ad; Jus Owvile pertinent; 
Significateone, which’ is. frequently cited’ by. the, 
grammarians.—2, An intimate friend of the ges: 
ographer Strabo, was prefect of ‘Egypt: in the 
reign of Augustus, In B.C..24-he invaded Ara- 
bia, and after his’ army had ‘suffered dreadfully 
from the:héat and‘want, of water, he was obliged 
to retreat with great loss. SMa fh, Ups 
-Gattus, L Aniotvs,. pretor B.C. 168, con: 
ducted the war against Gentits, king of the Tl- 
lyrians, whom he compelled: to’ submit. to’ the 
Romans. |. * ~ Saas ge 
Gattus, ©, Aquittivs, a distinguished Ro. 
man jurist, was a pupil of Q. Mucius Sceyola, 
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F 


{sent ‘to: Pola 


about B-C.66. 


| 31; and commanded a. 


inscribed on the pyramids: 


26. © The intimaté friendship 


Pr. 


ae ee 


and the instroctor of Serv. Sulpicias,’: 
preer sine Nae 


o- direct, extract from ‘his own works in the 
: HBeShA He iy yee a TE FR 2 gts 
) \GALuus* Sarontnus, 


a tng! dasa ran 0 RE ae a 
L: Asinivs, ‘Son. of ‘CG, ’ 


the most frightfal plagues ‘recorded in histdty. |_A’sinius Pollio, was consul’ B.C. 8. He wasy 


hated by‘Tiberius:because:he:had married Vip-_ 
sania; the former wife of Tiberius. <TrrA.D: 30; 
Tiberius got the senate to sentence him todeathy . ' 
and kept hiny imprisoned: fer three years on the. 
most Scanty stipply of food. “He died:in prison 
of starvation, but whether com= 
pulsory or'voluntary is unknown::. Gallas wrote: 
a work, entitled De Comparatione patris ac Cie~., 
eronis, Which was unfavorable to:the jattér, and’ 
against-whieh the Emperor -Claudids’ Wrote-his. 
defence’ of Cicero.) +. * CS Sa col GANT nT 
Garnus,L. Oaninius, was:tribune of the plébs 

B. 


pey. During the civil war he-appears to +h 
remained neutral,” He-died in 44.0 °° 56. 


» Gaus; Cusrivs, ‘governor’ of Syria’ (legaius. Be 
‘under: whom the Jews: broke, out... 
into the-rebellion which ended inthe destrue> ’ 


A.D. 64, 65), 


tion. of thein.city-and temple by Titus." 
. Gattus, ConstA nrivs, son of Julius Constan- 
tius-and Galla, orandson’ of Constantius Chlo~. 
rus, nephew of Constantine the.Great, and éldet \. 
brother, by a different mother, of Julian the Apos-. | 
tate. In A.D.351- he was named’ Owsar by 
Constantius II., and was left:in the command of, 
the East, where he conducted himself with the’ 
greatest haughtiness»and. cruelty: 
went tothe West to meet Constantius at Milan; 
but was, arrested at Petovio in. Pannonia, and: 
to-Pola in Istria, where he was beheaded 
POaMsO Ry: SE CS Sat pete 
Ganius, C. Cornirivs, was born at Forum 
Julii (now Frejus) in Gaul, of poor’ pares 8, 
‘He went to Italy-at’an ‘early ~ 
age, and began his ‘career .as- a. poet when’ he’ 
was: about twenty. ©] 
considerable distinction at the time of Cesal’s, 
death, 44 ;“and upon the: 


party, and soon acquired great influence: 
him... In-41 he: was: one-of the»triumvir ee 


: «| pointed by Octavianus to distribute lands inthe’ . 
north of Italy‘among his veterans, and ofthat. 


occasion -he afforded! protection to. 


the inhabits ‘>, 
ants ‘of Mantua. and-to irgil. 


He afterward 


accompanied Octavianus tothe battle of Actium, » 
detachment of the army,” ~ 


‘After the battle, Gallus was. Sent with the army- « 
to Egypt, in pursuitof Antony ; and when Beypt 
was. made<a 
pointed,Gallus the first prefect of the province. 
e remained in Egypt for nearly. four years : 
but ‘he incurred: at length the-enmity of Octavi- 
anus, though the exact nature of his offence is 
uncertain. According to’ Some “accounts, he 
spoke of the emperor in ‘an offensive and _in- 


sulting manner ; he erected. numerous statues -\ 
his own ‘exploits 


of himself in Egypt, and had ) 
‘The setiate- de- 
prived him of his estates, and sent him into ex- 
ile ;. whereupon he. put an end to his life by 
throwing. himself’ upon: his” own sword, B.C. 
existing between 
men of the time, 


ve 


Gallus and thé most eminent 


“of Serv.” ‘He was 
it Ghose BoC. 90 te eon 
and his. slates one of the most ignoble ‘and»| cited by the: jurists, in-the Digest, but there is. 


his death wag?com-™ ° 


fe! 


Tn'354 he | 


; arrival of Octayianus”< ” 
in Ttaly-after that event, Gallis:embraced his” ° « 
with ...': 


* 


oman provinee, Octavianus ap-,. ” 


* 


He had already. attained mat 


©. 56, When he supported the views Pa a 
ave. | 
by > é Vie . 


Eat 


GALLUS. 


as Asinius Pollio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and 
the high praise they bestow. upon him, prove 
that he was a man of great intellectual powers 
and acquirements. Ovid (Trist., iv., 10, 5) as- 
Signs to him the first place among the Roman 
elegiac poets; and we know that he wrote a 
collection of elegies in four books, the principal 
Subject of which was his love of Lycoris. But 
all his productions have perished ; for the four 
epigrams in the Latin Anthology attributed to 
Gallus could not have beén written by a con- 
temporary of Augustus. Gallus translated into 
Latin the poems of Euphorion of Chalcis, but 
this translation is also lost. Some critics at- 
tribute to him the poem Ciris, usually printed 
among the works of Virgil, but the arguments 
do not appear satisfactory. 

Gatius, Sunpricius, a distinguished orator, 
was preter B.C. 169, and consul 166, when he 
fought against the Ligurians. In 168 he served 
as tribune of the soldiers under Amilius Paulus 
in Macedonia, and during this campaign pre- 
dicted an eclipse of the moon. 

Ga.uus, Tresoniinus, Roman emperor A.D. 
251-254. His full name was C. Visius Tre- 
Bontanus Gatuus. He served under Decius in 
the campaigns against the Goths, 251, and he 
is said to have contributed by his treachery to 
the disastrous issue of the battle, which proved 
fatal to Decius and his son Herennius. Gallus 
was thereupon elected emperor, and Hostilia- 
nus, the surviving son of Decius, was nominated 
his colleague. He purchased a peace of the 
Goths by allowing them to retain their plunder, 
and promising them a fixed annual tribute. In 
253 the Goths again invaded the Roman do- 
minions, but they were driven back by mili- 
anus, whose troops proclaimed him emperor in 
Mesia. A!milianus thereupon marched into 
Italy ; and Gallus was put to death by his own 
soldiers, together, with his son Volusianus, be- 
fore any collision had taken place between the 
opposing armies. The name of Gallus is asso- 

‘ ciated with nothing but cowardice and dishonor. 
In addition to the misery produced by the in- 
roads of the barbarians during this reign, a 
deadly pestilence broke out in 252, and con- 
tinued its ravages over every part of the empire 
for fifteen years. 

Garuus. \1. A river in Bithynia, rising near 
Modra, on the borders of Phrygia, and falling 
into the Sangarius near Leuce (now Lefkeh).— 
2. A river in Galatia, which also fell into the 
Sangarius near Pessinus. From it the.priests 
of Cybele are said to have obtained their name 
of Galli. 

GameéLit (yau7Acoe Set), that is, the divinities 
protecting and presiding overmarriage. These 
divinities are usually regarded as the protectors 
of marriage. Respecting the festival of the 
Gamelia, vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v. 

Ganpir@ (lavddpaz), an Indian people in the 
Paropamisus, on the northwest of the Punyab, 
between the rivers Indus and Suastus. Under 
Xerxes they were subjects of the Persian em- 
pire. Their country was called Gandaritis (Tav- 

LTLC ). R \ 
REE or Ganparira (lavdapidat, Tay- 
dapira.), an Indian people, in the middle of the 
Punjab, between the rivers Acesines (now Che- 
nab) and Hydraotes (now Ravee), whose king, 
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at the time of Alexander’s invasion, was a cous- 
in and namesake of the celebrated Porus. 
Whether they were different from the Ganpa- 
Ra is uncertain. ‘Sanscrit writers mention the 
Ghandara in the centre of the Punjab. 

Ganearipa (I'ayyapida:), an Indian people 
about the mouths of the Ganges. 

Gancus (Téyyy¢: now Ganges or Ganga), the 
greatest river of India, which it divided into the 
two parts named by the ancients India intra 
Gangem (now Hindustan) and India.extra Gan- 
gem (now Burmah, Cochin China, Siam, and the 
Malay Peninsula). It rises in the highest part 
of the Emodi Montes (now Himalaya), and flows 
in a general southeastern direction till it falls 
by several mouths into the head of the Gange- 
ticus Sinus (now Bay of Bengal). Like the 
Nile, it overflows its banks periodically, and 
these inundations render its valley the most 
fertile part of India. The knowledge of the an- 
cients respecting it was very imperfect, and they 
give very various accounts of its source, its 
size, and the number of its mouths. The 
breadth which Diodorus Siculus assigns to it in 
the lower part of its course, thirty-two stadia, 
or about three miles, is perfectly correct. The 
following rivers are mentioned as its tributaries : 
Cainas, Jomanes or Diamunas, Sarabus, Con- 
dochates, Gidanes, Cosoagus or Cossoanus, 
Erannoboas, Sonus or Soas, Sittocestis, Soloma- 
tis, Sambus, Magon, Agoranis, Omalis, Comme- 
nases, Cacuthis, Andomatis, Amystis, Oxyma- 
gis, and Errhenysis. The name is also applied 
to a city in the interior of India, on the Ganges, 
where it makes its great bend to the-eastward, 
perhaps Allahabad. i 

Ganera ([dyypa: now Kankari), a city of 
Paphlagonia, near the confines of Galatia, was 
originally a fortress ; in the time of King Deio- 
tarus,.a royal residence ; and under the later 
emperors, the capital of Paphlagonia. : 

Ganos (I'dvoc), a fortress in Thrace, on the 
Propontis. ‘ 

GanYmupeEs (avuugjdne), son of Tros and Cal- 
lirrhoé, and brother of Ilus and Assaracus, was , 
the most beautiful of all mortals, and was ‘car- 
ried off by the gods that he might fill the cup of 
Jupiter (Zeus), and live among the eternal gods. 
This is the Homeric account; but other tradi- 
tions give different details. .Some call him son 
of Laomedon, others son of Ilus, and others, 
again, of Erichthonius or Assaracus. The man- 
ner in which he was carried away from the 
earth is likewise differently described; for 
while Homer mentions the gods in general, later 
writers state that Jupiter (Zeus) himself carried 
him off, either in his natural shape, or in the 
form of an eagle, or by means of his. eagle. 
There is, further, no agreement as to the place 
where the event occurred ; though later writers 
usually represent him as carried off from Mount 
Ida (captus ab Ida, Hor., Carm., iv., 4). The 
early legend simply states that Ganymedes was 
carried off that he might be the cup-bearer of 
Jupiter (Zeus), in which office he was conceived 
to have succeeded Hebe ; but later writers de- 
scribe him as the beloved and favorite of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus), without allusion to his office.. Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) compensated the father for his loss 
by a pair of divine horses. Astronomers have 
placed Ganvmedes among the ieee the 
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GARAMA. 


name of Aquarius. The Romans called him by 
a corrupt form of his name, Caramrros. 

Girima. Vid. GaRaMANTEs. 

| Girkmantes (Tapayavrec), the southernmost 
people known to the ancients.in Northern Afri- 
ca, dwelt far south of the Great Syrtis, in-the 
region calfed Phazania (now Fezzan), where 
they had a capital city, Garama (Tdpaua: now 
Mourzouk, latitude 25° 53’ north, longitude 14° 
10’ east). They are mentioned by Herodotus 
as a weak, unwarlike people; he places them 
nineteen days’ journey from Athiopia and the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, fifteen days’ jour- 
ney from Ammonium, and thirty days’ journey 
from Egypt. The Romans obtained fresh knowl- 
edge of them by the expedition of Cornelius 
‘Balbus into their country in B.C. 43. 

([GirAmas (I'apéuac), son‘ of Apollo and Aca- 
callis (daughter of Minos), from whom the Ga- 
ramantes were fabled to have derived their 
name. ] 

Garcanus Mons (now Monte Gargano), a 
mountain and promontory in Apulia, on which 
were oak forests (querceta Gargani, Hor., Carm., 
fot). 

[Garcaputa (Capyagia), a fountain in a valley 
near Platee in Beotia; in the second Persian 
war Mardonius caused its waters to be poison- 
ed in order to destroy the Greeks who had en- 
camped in its vicinity. ] 

* Gareari, -on or -us (['dpyapa, ov, o¢ : Tapya- 
‘pevc). 1. (Now Kaz-Dagh), the southern sum- 
mit of Mount Ida, in the Troad.—2. A city at 
the foot of Mount Ida, on the shore of the Gulf 
of Adramyttium, between Assus and An@€@n- 
drus ; ‘said to have been founded originally on 
the summit of the mountain by the Leleges; 
afterward colonized from Miletus ; and remov- 
ed to the lower site on account of the inclemen- 
cy of its situation.on the mountain. Its neigh- 
borhood was rich in corn. 

Garcettus (Ilapynrré¢: Tapygrrioc), a de- 
mus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Avgeis, on 
the northwestern slope of Mount Hymettus ; 
‘the birth-place of the philosopher Epicurus. 

Garires, a people in Aquitania, neighbors of 
the Ausci, in the modern Comté de Gauve. 

Garocét1, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
riear Mount Cenis, in the neighborhood of St. 
Jean de Maurienne. - 

Garsavria or -it1s ([apcaovpia or -iric), a 
prefectura in Cappadocia, on the borders of Ly- 
eaonia and Tyanitis. Its chief town was called 
Tapoaoupa. ‘ 

Garwut, a people of Liguria in the Apennines. 

Garumna (now Garonne), one of the chief 
rivers of. Gaul, rises in the Pyrenees, flows 
northwest through Aquitania, and becomes a 
bay of the sea below Burdigala (now Bordeauz). 

Garumni, a people in Aquitania, on the Ga- 
rumna. , ( ‘ 

Garni (Taféa), a town in Areadia, on the 
Garugaras, a river which flows into the Alphe- 
us, west-southwest of Megalopolis. 

_ [Gavupa, a Numidian, son of Mastanabal, half- 
brother to Jugurtha, had been named by his un- 
cle Micipsa as heir to the kingdom should Ad- 

herbal, Hiempsal, and Jugurtha die without 

issue. ] : 

[Gavupos, Vid. Gavtos.]+ 

Gaucimera (re Tavydunia: now Karmelis), a 
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village in the district of Aturia in Assyria, the 
scene of the last and decisive battle between 
Alexander and Darius Codomannus, B.C. 331, 
commonly called the battle of Arsuxa. 

GauLanitis (TavAa- or -ovittc: now Jaulan), 
a district. in the north of Palestine, on the east- 
ern side of the Lake of Tiberias, as far south as 
the River Hieromax, named from: the: town of 
Golan (TatAava). . , ; 

Gautos (Tatdijo¢: Tavrirne: now Gozzo). 1. 
An island in the Sicilian Sea, near Melite (now 
Malia).—{2. Or'Gaunos, an island opposite Hie- 
rapytna in Crete, supposed by some to be the 
island of Calypso.] 

Gaure Lion, Gaurion. Vid. Anpros. 

Gaurus Mons, Gavranus or -nr M. (now 
Monte Gauro), a voleanic range of mountains in 
Campania, between Cume and Neapolis, in the 
neighborhood of Puteoli, which produced good 
‘wine, and was memorable for the defeat of the 
Samnites by M. Valerius Corvus, B.C. 343. 

[Gavius, P., a citizen of Cosa, arrested by 
Verres, and crucified at the city of Messana in 
Sicily, although this punishment was permitted 
only in the case of slaves; the account of his 
death is one of the most-eloquent passages in 
the Verrine orations of Cicero. ] 

Gaza (Tafa). 1. (Now Ghuzzeh), the last city 
on the southwestern frontier of Palestine, and 
the key of the country on the side of Egypt, 
stood onan eminence about,two miles from the 
sea, and was, from the very earliest times of 
which we have any record, very strongly forti- 
fied. It was one of the five cities of the Philis- 
tines ; and, though taken from them more than 
once by the Jews, was each time recovered. 
It was taken by Cyrus the Great, and remained 
in the hands of the Persians till the time of Al- 
exander, who only gained possession of it after 
an obstinate defence of several months. In 
B.C. 315 it fell into the power of Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, as the result of his victory over 
Demetrius before the city, and was destroyed 
by him. But it again recoveredyand was pos- 
sessed alternately by the kings of Syria and 
Egypt during their prolonged wars, and after- 
ward by the Asmonzan princes of Judea, one 
of whom, Alexander Jannzus, again destroyed 
it, B.C. 96. It was rebuilt by Gabinius:; given 
by Augustus to Herod the Great; and, after 
Herod’s death, united to the Roman province of 
Syria. In A.D. 65 it was again destroyed in 
an insurrection of its Jewish inhabitants; but 
it recovered once more, and remained a flour- 
ishing city till it fell into the hands of the Arabs 
in A.D. 634. In addition to its importance as a 
military post, it possessed an extensive com- 
merce, carried on through its port, Majuma or 


~Consrantia.—2. (Now Ghaz), a city in the Per- 


sian province of Sogdiana, between Alexandrea 
and Cyropolis; one of the seven cities which 
rebelled against Alexander in B.C. 328. 

Gizica (Taxa: now Tabreez), a city in the 
north of Media Atropatene, equidistant from 
Artaxata and Ecbatana, was a summer resi- 
dence of the kings of Media. 

Gazitra (Taviovpa), a city in Pontus Galati- 
cus, on the River Iris, below Amasia, was the 
ancient residence of the kings of Pontus ; but 
in Strabo’s time it had fallen to decay. , 


[Ge (Tj). Vid. Gaza.) R 
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Gipitine (Te6adnvy), the district of Arabia 
Petraa around the:city of Petra. 

Grsenna Mons. Vid. Cupenna. : 

Geprosia (Ledpwoia and Tadpwcia: south- 
‘eastern part of Beloochistan), the furthest prov- 
ince of the Persian empire on the southeast, and 
. one of the subdivisions of Arrana, was bounded 
on the west by Carmania, on the north by Dran- 
giana and Arachosia, on the east by India, (or, 
asthe country, about the lower course of the 
Indus was called, Indo-Scythia), and on the 
south by the Mare Erythreum, or Indian Ocean. 
It is formed by a succession of sandy steppes, 
rising from the sea-coast toward the table-land 
of Ariana, and produced little besides aromatic 
shrubs: The slip of land between the coast and 
the lowest mountain range is'watered by sev- 
eral rivers, the chief.of which was called Arabis 
(now Doosee?); but even this district is for the 
most part only a series of salt marshes. Ge- 
drosia is known in history chiefly through the 
distress suffered for want of water, in passing 
through it, by the armies of Cyrus and of Alex- 
ander. The mhabitants were divided by the 
Greek writers into two races, the Ichthyophagi 
on the sea-coast, and the Gedrosi in the inte- 
rior. The latter were a wild nomade people, 
whom.even Alexander was only able to reduce 
to a temporary subjection. The whole country 
was divided into eight districts. Its chief cities 
were Rhambacia and Pura; or Parsis. 

Gueania Gens, traced its origin to the myth- 
ical Gyas, one of the companions of Aineas. It 
was one of the most distinguished Alban houses, 
transplanted to Rome on the destruction of 


Alba by Tullus Hostilius, and enrolled among | 


the Roman patricians.. There appears to have 
been only one family in this gens, that of Mace- 
rinus, tinaany members of which filled the highest 
offices in’ the state in the early times of the 
republic... : } : 

Geva (7 Téaa, Ion. Téa: Tergoc, Gelensis : 
ruins at Terra Nuova), a city on the southern 
coast of Sicily, on a river of the same name 
(now Fiume di Terra Nuova), founded by Rhodi- 
ans from Lindos, and by Cretans, B.C. 690. It 
soon obtained great power and wealth; and in 
582 it founded Agrigentum, which, however, be- 
came more powerful than-the mother city. Like 
the other cities, of Sicily, it was subject to ty- 
rants, of whom the most important were Hre- 
pocRATEs, Grton, and Himron. Gelon trans- 
ported half of its inhabitants to Syracuse; the 
place gradually fell into decay, and in the time 
of Augustus was no longer inhabited. The poet 
Zeschylus died here. North of Gela were the 
celebrated Campi Geloi, which produced rich 
crops of wheat. 

Gris. Vid. Canust. 

Gexinor (T'eddvep), king of Argos, was ex- 
pelled by Danaus. 


[Getsis (now Kyll), a small river of Gallia 


Belgica, which empties into the Mosella (now 
Moselle). ) . 
Getpisa (now Gelb, below Cologne), a forti- 
fied place of the Ubii, on the Rhine, in Lower 
Germany. / : Ni 

Grrtia Gens, plebeian, was of Samnite origin, 
and afterward settled at Rome. - There were 
two generals of this name in the Samnite wars, 
Gellius Statius in the second Samnite war, who 
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was defeated and taken prisoner B.C. 305, and 
Gellius Egnatius. in the third Samnite war 
Vid. Eenativs. The chief family of the Gellii 
at Rorie bore the name of Pusticora. 

. Geviius. 1, On., a contemporary of the 
Gracchi, thé author of a history of Rome from 
the earliest epoch down to B.C. 145 at least. 
The work is lost, but it is frequently quoted by 
later writers.—2. Auxus, ‘a: Latin grammarian 
of good family, was probably a native of Rome. 
He studied rhetoric undér T. Castricius and 
Sulpicius Apollinaris, philosophy under Calvisius 
Taurus and Peregrinus Proteus, and enjoyed 
also the friendship and instructions of Favori- 


“nus, Herodes Atticus, and Cornelius Fronto. 


While yet a youth he was appointed by the pre- 
tor to act as an umpire in civil causes. The 
precise date of his birth and death is unknown ; 
but-he must have lived under Hadrian, Antoni- 
nus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 117-180. 
He wrote a work entitled Noctes Altice, because 
it was composed in a country house near Athens 
during ‘the long nights of winter. It is a sort 
of miscellany, containing numerous extracts 
from Greek and Roman writers, on a variety of 
topics connected with history, antiquities, phi- 
losophy, and philology, interspersed with orig- 
inal remarks, the whole thrown together into 
twenty books, without. any attempt at order or 
arrangement. ‘The eighth book is entirely lost 
with the exception of the index. The best 
editions are by Jac. Gronovius, Lugd. Bat., 1706 
(reprinted by Conradi, Lips., 1762), and by Lion, 
Gotting., 1824.—3..Purvicius, a jurist, one of 
the disciples of Servius Sulpicius. 

Grton (TéAwv). 1. Son of Dinomenes, tyrant 
of Gela, and afterward of Syracuse, was de- 
scended from one of the most illustrious fami- 
lies in Gela.. He held the chief, command of 
the cavalry in the service of Hippocrates, tyrant 
of Gela, shortly after whose death he obtained 
the supreme power, B.C.491. In 485 he ayail- 
ed himself of the internal dissensions of Syra- 
cuse to make himself master of this city also. 
From this time he neglected Gela, and: bent all 


‘his efforts to the aggrandizement of Syracuse, _ 


to which place he removed many of the inhab- ? 
itants of the other cities of Sicily. In 480 he 
gained a brilliant victory at Himera over the 
Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily with an 
army, amounting, it is said; to the incredible 
number of three hundred thousand men.- Scarce- ° 
ly any of this vast host survived to carry the 
news to Carthage. ~ The victory is said to have 
been gained on the very same day as that of 
Salamis. He died in 478 of a dropsy, after 
reigning seven years at Syracuse. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Hreron. He: is repre- 
sented as a man of singular leniency and mod- 
eration, and as seeking in every way to,promote 
the welfare of his subjects ; and his name even 
appears to have become almost proverbial ag an 
instance of a good monarch. A splendid tomb 
was erected to him by the Syracusans at the 
public expense, and heroic honors were decreed 
to his memory.—2. Son of Hieron IL., king of 
Syracuse, who died before his father, at the age 
of more than fifty years. He received the title 
of king in the lifetime of his father. “ 
GiLon1 (Tedwvoi), a Scythian people, who 
dwelt in Sarmatia Asiatica, to the east of the 
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River Tanais (now Don). They were said to 
have been of Greek origin, and to have migrated 
from _the shores of the Euxine ; but they inter- 
mixed with the Scythians so as to lose all traces 
of their Hellenic race. Their chief city was 
called Gelonus (LeAwvdc). 

[Guronus (TeAwpdc). 1. Son of: Hercules, 
and brother of Agathyrsus, said to have given 
name to the Geloni.—2. (7 TeAwvéc). Vid. Gr- 
LONI. ] ‘ 

Geminus (Ieuivoc), an astronomer, was a na- 
tive of Rhodes, and flourished about B.C.77. He 
is the author of an extant work, entitled Eica- 
yoyn tic Ta Satvdueva, which is a descriptive 
treatise on elementary astronomy, with a great 
deal of historical allusion. It is printed in the 
Uranologion of Petavius, Paris, 1630, and in 
Halma’s edition of Ptolemy, Paris,.1819. 

Geminus, Servitivs. 1. P., twice consul 
with C. Aurelius Cotta in-the first Punic war, 
namely, in B.C. 252 and 248. .In both years he 
carried on war against the Carthaginians.—2. 
Cn., son of No. 1, was consul 217 with C. Fla- 
minius, in the second Punic war, and ravaged 
the coast of Africa. He fell in the: battle of 
Canne, 216.—3. M., also surnamed Putrx, con- 
sul 202 with Tib. Claudius Nero, obtained Etru- 
ria for his province. He is. mentioned on sey- 
eral occasions subsequently. 

Grmonia (scale) or Gremoni (gradus), a 
flight of steps cut out of the Aventine, down 
which the bodies of criminals strangled in the 
prison were dragged, and afterward thrown into 
the Tiber. ; 


Grnizsum or Crnasum (now Orleans), a town, 


in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the northern bank of 
the Ligeris, was the chief town of the Carnutes: 
it was plundered and burned by Cesar, but sub- 
sequently rebuilt. In later times it was called 
Civitas Aurelianorum or Aurelianensis Urbs, 
whence its modern name. _ . 

Gernavnl, a people in Vindelicia, the inhabit- 
ants of the Alpine valley, now called Valle di 
Non, were subdued by Drusus. (Hor., Carm., 
iv., 14, 10.) 

Gernusivus, Josspuus, lived about A.D. 940, 
and wrote in four books a history of the Byzan- 
tine engperors from A.D. 813 to 886, consequent- 
ly of.the reigns of Leo-V., Michael II., Theoph- 
ilus, Michael III,, and BasilI. Edited by Lach- 
mann, Bonn, 1834. 

Grnera&us (Vevyraioc), a surname of Jupiter 
(Zeus), from Cape Genetus on the Euxine, 
where he was worshipped as evéecvor, 7. €., “ the 
hospitable.” F 

GENETYLLIS (T'evervAdic), the protectress of 
births, occurs both as a surname of Venus 
(Aphrodite), and as a distinct divinity.and a 
companion of Venus (Aphrodite). We also find 
‘the plural, TevervArideo or Tevvaidec, as a class 
of divinities presiding over generation and birth, 
and as companions of Venus (Aphrodite) Colias, 

GEneva or Geniva (Genevensis : now Gene- 
va), the last town of the Allobroges, on the fron- 
tiers of the Helvetii, was situated onthe south- 
ern bank of the Rhone, at the spot where the 
river flowed out of the Lacus Lemannus. There 
was.a bridge here over the Rhone. 

Genirrix, that is, ‘the mother,” is used by 
Ovid (Met., xiv., 536) as a surname of Cybele, 
in the place of mater, or magna mater; but it is 
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better known as a surname of Venus, to whom 
Cesar dedicated a temple at Rome as the 
mother of the Julia Gens. ‘ 

Genius, a protecting spirit, analogous to the 
guardian angels invoked by the Church of Rome. 
The belief in such spirits existed both in Greece 
andat Rome. The Greeks called them daiyovec, 
Demons, and appear to have believed in them 
from the earliest times, though Homer does not 
mention them. Hesiod says that the Demons 
were thirty thousand in number, and that they 
dwelled on earth unseen by mortals, as the min- 
isters of Jupiter (Zeus), and as the guardians of 
men and of justice. ‘ He further conceives them 
to be the souls of righteous men who lived in 
the Golden Age of the world. The Greek phi- 
losophers took up this idea, and developed a 
‘complete theory of demons. . Thus we read in 
Plato that demons are assigned to men at the 
moment of their birth, that they> accompany 
men through life, and after death conduct their 
souls to Hades. Pindar, in several passages, 
speaks of yevéOAroc Saiuwy, that is, the. spirit 
watching over the fate of man from the hour 
of his birth. The demons are further described 
as the ministers and companions of the gods, 
who carry the prayers of men to the gods, and 
the gifts of the gods: to men, and accordingly 
float in immense numbers in the space between 
heaven and earth: There was also a distinct 
class of demons, who were exclusively the min- 
isters of the gods: The Romans seem to have 
received their notions respecting the genii from 
the Etruscans, though the name Genius itself 
is Latin (it is connected with gi-gn-o, gen-ui, 
and equivalent in meaning to generator or fa- 
ther). The genii of the Romans are the powers 
which produce life (dit genitales),-and accom- 
pany man through it as his second or spiritual 
‘self. They were further not confined to man, 
but every living being, animal as well as man, 
and every place, had its genius. , Every human 
being at his birth obtained (sortitwr) a genius, 
whom he worshipped as sanctus et sanctissimus 
deus, especially on his birth-day, with libations 
of wine, incense, and garlands of flowers. The 
bridal bed was:sacred to the genius, on account 
of his connection with generation, and the bed 
itself was called lectus genialis. On other merry 
occasions, also, sacrifices were ‘offered to the 
genius, and to indulge in merriment was_not 
unfrequently expressed by genio indulgere, geni- 
um curare or placare. ‘The whole body of the 
Roman people had its own genius, who is often 
seen represented on coins of Hadrian and Tra- 
jan. He was worshipped on sad as well as 
joyous occasions ; thus’ sacrifices were offered 
to him at the beginning of the second year of 
the war with Hannibal. The genii are usually 
represented in works of art as winged beings. 
The genius of a place appears in the form of a 
serpent eating fruit placed before him. 

Grnséric, king of the Vandals, and the most 
terrible of all the barbarian invaders of the em- 
pire. In A.D, 429 he crossed over from Spain 
to Africa, and ravaged the country with fright- 
ful severity. Hippo was taken by him in 431, 
but Carthage did not fall into his hands.till 439. 
Having thus beconie,master of the whole of the 
northwest of Africa, he attacked Italy itself. 
In 455 he took Rome and plundered it for four- 
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teen days, and in the same year he destroyed 
Capua, Nola, and Neapolis. 
endeavored ‘to tevenge itself, and twice it fail- 
ed: the first was the attempt of the Western 
emperor Majorian (457), whose fleet’ was de- 
stroyed in the Bay of Carthagena. The second 
was the expedition sent by the Eastern emperor 
Leo (468), which was also baffled by the burn- 
ing of the fleet off Bona. \ Genseric died in 477, 
at a great age. He was an Arian; and in the 
cruelties exercised under his orders against his 
Catholic subjects he exhibited thé first instance 
of persecution carried on upon a large scale by 
one body of Christians against another. 

Genvius, son of Pleuratus, a king of the IIlyr- 
ians.: ‘As early as B.C. 180 he had given of- 
fence to the Romans on account: of the pira- 
cies of his subjects ; and in 168 he entered into 
an alliance with Perseus, king of Macedonia. 
In the following year~the pretor L. Anicius 
Gallus was sent against him. The war was 
finished within thirty days. Gentius was de- 
feated in battle, and then surrendered himself 
to Anicius, who carried him to Rome to adorn 
his triumph. He was afterward kept as a pris- 
oner at Spoletium.’ 

Genua (Genuas, -atis, Genuensis: now Ge- 
noa), an important commercial town In Liguria, 
situated at the extremity of the Ligurian Gulf 
(now Gulf of Genouw), was in the possession of 
the Romans at the beginning of the second 
Punic war, but toward the end of the war was 
held for some time by the Carthaginian Mago. 
It was a Roman municipium, but it did not be- 
come of political importance till the Middle 
Ages, when it was'commonly called Janua. 

Genotcia Gens, patrician, of which the prin- 
cipal families bore the names of AveNTINENSIS 
and Aucurinus. 

Gernotsus (now Iskumz), a river in Greek Illyr- 
ia, north of the Apsus. . 

Guruyr aI (I'epvpaior), an Athenian family, to 
which. Harmodius and. Aristogiton belonged. 
They said that they came originally from Ere- 
tria in Eubceea. Herodotus believed them to be 
of Phenician descent, to have followed Cad- 
mus into Beotia, and from thence to have emi- 
grated to Athens. They dwelt on the banks 
of the Cephisus, which separated the territory 
of Athens from that of Eleusis, and their name 
was said to have been derived from the bridge 
(yépupa) Which was built over the river at this 
point. Sucha notion, however, is quite unten- 
able, since ‘bridge’? appears’ to have been a 
comparatively recent meaning of yégupa. We 
find that there were temples at’ Athens belong- 
ing peculiarly to the Gephyrai, to the exclusion 
_of the rest of the Athenians, especially one to 
Ceres (Demeter) Achea, whose worship they 
seem to have brought with them from Beotia. 

Gerip=, a Gothic people, who came from 
Scandinavia, and first settled in the country be- 
tween the Oder and the Vistula, from which 
they expelled the Burgundiones. Subsequent- 
ly they joined the numerousvhosts of Attila ; 
and after his death they settled in Dacia, on the 
banks of the Danube. As.they were dangerous 
neighbors to the Hastern empire, Justinian in- 
voked the aid of the Langobardi or Lombards, 
who conquered the Gepide and destroyed their 


kingdom. 
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Ger or Gir (Teo: now Ghir or Mansolig), a 
river of Getulia in Africa, south of Mauretania ~ 
Cesariensis, flowing southeast from the south- 
ern slope of Mount Atlas till it is lost in the 
desert. It first became known to the Romans 
through the expedition of Suetonius Paulinus 
in the reign of Nero. . : 

Gekasrus (Tepaorée ! Tepatorioc: now Cape 
Mandili), a promontory and harbor at the south- 
ern extremity of Eubeea, with a celebrated tem- 
ple of Neptune (Poseidon), in whose honor the 
festival of the Gerestia (Iepaiorza). was here 
celebrated. é 

Geransa (7 Tepdvera), a range of mountains, 
beginning at the southwestern slope of Cithe- 
ron, and ‘running along the western coast of 
Megaris till it terminated in the promontory 
Olmiz in the Corinthian territory; but the 
name is Sometimes confined to the mountain in 
the Corinthian territory. 

Gerenia (Cepyvia), an ancient town in Mes- 
senia, the birth-place of Nestor, who is hence 
called Gerenian (Tep7vi0c). It was regarded by 
some as the same place:as the Homeric Enope. 

Geréis, or Grreirua, or -Es, or -us (lépyzc, 
Tépyc6a, or -e¢, or -o¢ : Tepyifcoc), a town in the 
Troad, north of the Scamander; inhabited by 
Teucrians.. Attalus removed the inhabitants 
to the sources. of the Caicus, where mention is 
made of a place called Gergétha or Gergithion, 
in the territory of Cyme. ig 

Gereovia. 1. A fortified town of the Arverni ' 
in Gaul, situated on a high and inaccessible hill, 
west or southwest of the Elaver (now Allier). 
Its site is uncertaim; but it was probably in the 
neighborhood of the modern Clermont.—2. A 
town of the Boii in Gaul, of uncertain site. 

Germa (Lépun), the name of three cities in 
Asia Minor. -1. (Ruins at Germaslu) in Mysia 
Minor, near Cyzicus.—2.°(Now VYermatepe) in 
‘Mysia, between Pergamus and Thyatira. —3: 
(Now Yerma) in Galatia, between Pessinus‘and 
‘Ancyra; a colonia. 

Germania, was bounded by the Rhine on the 
west, by the Vistula.and the Carpathian Mount- 
ains on the east, by the Danube’ on the south, 
and by the German Ocean and the Baltic on the 
north. It+thus included much more than mod- 
ern Germany on the north and east, but much 
less in the west and south. -The north and 
northeast of Gallia Belgica were likewise call- 
ed Germania Prima and Secunda under the Ro- 
man emperors (vid. p. 319, a); and it was in 
contradistinction to these provinces that Ger- 
mania proper was also called Gurmania Maena, 
or G. Transruenana, or G. Barpira. It was 
not. till Cesar’s campaigns in Gaul (B.C, 58-50) 
that the Romans obtained any accurate knowl- 
edge of the country. The Roman writérs rep- 


| resent Germany as a dismal land, covered for the 


most part with forests and swamps, producing 
little corn, and subject to intense frosts and al-- 
most eternal winter. Although these accounts 
are probably: exaggerated, yet there can be no 
doubt that, before the immense woods were) 
cleared and the morasses drained, the climate of 
Germany was much colder than it is at present. 
The north of Germany isa vast plain, but in the 
south there are many mountains, which were 
covered in antiquity with vast forests, and thus 
were frequently called Silve. Of pre the most 
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important was the Hercynta Siva. The chief 
rivers were the Rurnus (now Rhine), Danusiws 
(now Danube), Vistuta, Amtsta (NOW Ems), V1- 
sureis (now Weser), ALsis (now Elbe), Viapus 
(now Oder), The inhabitants were called Ger- 
MANI by the Romans.” Tacitus says (Germ., 2) 
that Germani was the-name of the Tungri, who 
were the first German people that crossed the 
Rhine. It would seem that this name properly 
belonged only to. those tribes who were settled 
in Gaul; and as these were the fitst German 
tribes with which the Romans came into con- 
tact, they extended the name:to the whole na-_ 
tions The etymology of the name is uncertain. 
Some modern writers derive it from the German 
ger, gwer, Heer, Wehr, so that the word would 
be.equiyalent to Wehrman, Wehrmanner, that is, 
warriors. The Germans themselves do.not ap- 
pear to have used any one name to indicate the 
whole nation; for there is no reason to believe, 
as some have done, that the name Tewtones (i. ex 
Teuten, Deutsche) was the general name of the 
nation in the time of the Romans. The Ger- 
mans regarded themselves as indigenous in the 
country ; but there can be no doubt that they 
were a branch of the great Indo-Germanic race, 
who, along with the Celts; migrated into Eu- 
rope from the Caucasus and the countries around 


the Black and Caspian Seas at a period long }, 


anterior to historical records, | They are de- 
scribed as a people of high stature and of great 
bodily strength, with fair complexions,~ blue 
eyes, and yellow or red hair. Notwithstanding 
the severity of their climate, they wore little 
clothing, and their children went entirely naked:: 
They had searcely any defensive armor: their 
chief offensive weapon was the framea, a long 
spear with a narrow iron point, which they either 
darted from a distance or pushed in close com- 
bat. Their houses were only low huts, made’ 
of rough timber, and thatched with ‘straw. A 
number of these were of course often built near 
each other; but they could not be said to have 
any towns properly so ‘called. Many of their 
tribes were nomad, and every year changed 
their place/of abode. The men found their chief 
delight in the perils and excitement of war. In 
peace they passed their lives in listless indo- 
lence, only varied by deep gaming and. excess- 
ive drinking. Their clrief drink was beer, and 
their carouses frequently ended in bloody brawls. 
“The women were held in high honor. Their 
chastity was without reproach. They accom- 
panied their husbands to battle, and cheered 
them on by their presence, and ‘frequently: by 
their example as well. Both sexes were equally 
distinguished for their unconquerable love of 
liberty ; and the women frequently destroyed 
both themselves and their children rather than 
fall into the power of their husbands’ conquer- 
ors. In each tribe we find the people divided 
into four classes : the nobles ; the freemen ; the 
freedmen or vassals ; and the slaves.  Aill ques- 
tions relating to peace and war, and the general 
interests of the tribe, were decided in the pop- 
ular assembly, in which each freeman had a right 
to take part. In these assemblies a king was 
elected from among the nobles ; but his power 
was very limited,'and he only acted as the su- 
.preme magistrate in time of peace; for when 
a war broke out, the people elected a distin- 
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guished warrior as their leader, upon whom the 


prerogatives of'the king devolved. The religion 
of the Germans is known to us only from the 
Greek and Roman writers, who have confused 
the subject by seeking to identify the gods of 
the Germans with theit own divinities. We 
know that they worshipped the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. They are also said to have paid 
especial honor to’ Mercury, who was probabl 


the German Wodan or Odin. Their other chief s 


divinities were Isis (probably Freia, the wife of 
Odin); Mars (Tyr or Zio, the German god of 
war); the mother of the gods, called Nerthus 
(less correctly Herthus or Hertha) ;*and Jupiter 
(Thor, or the god of Thunder). The worship 
of the gods was simple. They had both priests 
and priestesses to attend to their service ; and 
some of the priestesses, such as Veleda among 
the Bructeri,,were celebrated throughout Ger- 
maitly .for their prophetic powers... The Ger: 
mani first appear in history in’ the campaigns 
of the Cimbri and Teutones (B.C. 113), the lat- 


ter of whom were undoubtedly a Germanic. 


people. Vid. Trvronns.’ About fifty years aft- 
erward, Ariovistus, a German chief, crossed the 
Rhine, with a vast host of Germans, and sub- 
dued a great part of Gaul ; but‘he was defeated 
by Cesar with great slaughter (58), and driven 
beyond the Rhiné. Cesar twice crossed this 
river (55, 53),.but made no permanent conquest 
on the eastern bank. In the reign of Augustus, 
his step-son, Drusus, carried on war in Ger- 
many with great success for four years (12-9), 
and penetrated as farasthe Elbe. On his death 
(9), his brother Tiberius succeeded to the com- 
mand ; and under him the country between the 
Rhine and the Visurgis (now Weser) was en- 
tirely subjugated, and bid fair to become a’/Ro- 
man province. But in A.D. 9, the impolitic 
and tyrannical conduct of the Roman governor, 


.Quintilius Varus, provoked a general insurrec- 


tion of the various German tribes, headed by 
Arminius, the Cheruscan. Varus and his le- 
gions were defeated and destroyed, and the Ro- 
mans lost all their conquests east of the Rhine. 
Vid. Varus. The defeat of Varus was avenged 
by the successful campaigns of Germanicus, who 
would probably have recovered the Roman do- 
minions east of the river, had not the jealousy 
of Tiberius recalled him to Rome, A.D. 16. 
From this time the Romans abandoned all fur- 
ther attempts to conquer Germany ; but, in con- 
sequence of the civil dissensions which broke 
out in Germany soon after the departure of Ti- 
berius, they were, enabled. to obtain peaceable 
possession of a large portion of the southwest 
of Germany, between the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube, to which they gave the name of the AerRi 
Decumates. Vid. p. 33, b. On the death of 
Nero, several of the tribes in Western Germany, 
joined the Batavi in their insurrection against 
the Romans (A.D. 69-71)... Domitian and Tra- 
jan had to repel the attacks of some German 
tribes; but in the reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
Marcomanni, joined by various other tribes, 
made a more formidable attack upon the Ro- 
man dominions, and threatened the empire with 
destruction. From this time the Romans were 
often called upon to defend the left bank of the 
Rhine against their dangerous neighbors, espe- 
cially against the two powerful confederacies 
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of the Alemanni and Franks: (vid. Anemannt, | mans could no longer offer him any effectual re- 


Franci); and in the fourth and fifth centuries _ 
the Germans obtained possession ef some of 
the fairest provinces of the-empire. The Ger- 
mans are divided by Tacitus into three great 
tribes: 1. Ingevones; on the:Ocean. 2. Hermi- 
ones, inhabiting the central parts. 3. Istevones, 
in the remainder of Germany, consequently in 
the eastern and southern parts. These three 


sistance, and Germanicus needed only another 
year to reduce completely the whole country 
between the Rhine and the Elbe., But the jeal- 
ousy of Tiberius saved Germany. Upon pre- 
tence of the dangerous state of affairs in the 
East, the emperor recalled Germanicus to Rome, 
which he entered in triumph on the 26th of May, 
A.D. 17. '-In the same year all the eastern prov- 


names were said to be derived from the three | inces. were assigned to ‘Germanicus ; but Ti- 


sons of Mannus, the son of Tuisco. Plinymakes 


ones, Varini, Carini, and Guttones. 2. Inge- 


berius placed Cn.» Piso‘ih command of Syria, 


ermanicus. Piso soon showed his hostility to 


five divisions: 1. Vindili, including Burgundi- |Gen secret instructions to check and thwart 


vones, including Cimbri, Teutones, and Chauci. 
3. Istevones, including the midland Cimbri. 4. 
Hermiones, including the Suevi, Hermunduri, 
Chatti, and Cherusci. 5. Peucini and Bastarne,. 
bordering on the Dacians.’- But whether we 
adopt the division of Tacitus or Pliny, we ought 
to add the inhabitants of the Scandinavian pen- 
insula, the Hilleviones, divided into the Sinones 
and Sitones. It is difficult to fix with accuracy 
the position. of the various tribes, as they fre- 
quently migrated from one spot to another. An 
account of each is given under the name of the 
tribe. Vid. Cuauct, Currusci, Cimpri, Survi, 
&e. ; 
Germanicus Casar, son of Nero Claudius 
Drusus:and Antonia, the daughter-of the trium- 
vir Antony, was born B.C. 15. He was adopt- 
ed by his uncle Tiberius in the lifetime of Au- 
gustus, and was raised at an early age to the 
honors of, the state. He.assisted Tiberius in 
the war against the Pannonians and Dalmatians 
(A.D. 7-10), and also fought along with Tiberius 
against the Germans in the two following years 
(11, 12). He had the‘command of the legions 
in Germany when the alarming mutiny broke 
out among the,troops in Germany and Illyri- 
cum, upon the death of Augustus (14). Ger- 
manicus was a favorite with the soldiers, and 
they offered to place him at the head of the em- 
pire ; but he rejected their proposal, and ex- 
erted all his influence to quell the mutiny, and 
reconcile them to their new sovereign.. After 
restoring order among the troops, he erossed 
the Rhine, and laid waste the country of the 
Marsi.with fire and sword. In the following 
year (15) he again crossed the Rhine, and 
maxched itito the interior of the country. He 


ermanicus ; and his wife, Plancina, in like 
manner, did every thing in her power to annoy 
Agrippina, the wife of Germanicus. In 18, Ger- 
manicus proceeded to Armenia, where he placed 
Zeno on the throne, and in the following year 
(19) he visited Egypt, and on. his return he was 
seized with a dangerous illness, of which he 
died. He believed that he had been poisoned 
by Piso, and shortly before he died he summon- 
edhis friends, and called upon them to avenge 
his murder. He was deeply and sincerely la- 
mented by the Roman people; and Tiberius was 
obliged to sacrifice Piso to the public indigna- 
tion. Vad. Piso. .By Agrippina he had nine 
children, of whom six survived him. Of these 
the most notorious were the Emperor Caligula, 
and Agrippina, the mother of Nero, Germani- 
cus was an author of some repute. He.wrote 
several poetical works. We still possess the 
remains of his Latin translation of the Phenom- 
ena of Aratus. The latest edition of this work 
is by Orelli, at. the end of his Phedrus, Zurich, 
1831. ; ' 

Germanicya or Casiria Gurmanica (Tepua- 
vixera, Karodpeca Tl epuavixn), a town in-the Syr- 
ian province of Commagene, near the borders 


Nestorius. : 
Gerra (lé6fa: near El-Katif), one of the 
chief cities of Arabia, and a great emporium for 


stadia (twenty geographical miles) from the 
shore of the Sinus-Gerreus or Gerraicus (now 


Persian Gulf, two thousand four hundred stadia 
(two hundred and forty geographical miles=4° 


penetrated as far as the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, | of lat.) from the mouth of the Tigris. The city 


north of the Lippe, in which forest the army of 
Quintilius Varus had beem destroyed by the 
Germans. . Here his troops gathered up the 
bones of their ill-fated comrades, and paid the 
last honors to their memory. But meantime 
Arminius had collected a formidable army, with 
which he attacked the Romans ; and it was.not 
without considerable loss that Germanicusmade 
good his retreat tothe Rhine. It was in this 
eampaign that Thusnelda, the wife of Arminius, 
fell into the hands of Germanicus. Vid. Ar- 
wminius. Next year (16) Germanicus placed his 
troops on board a fleet of one thousand vessels, 
and sailed through,the canal of his father, Dru- 
sus (vid. p. 272, a.), and the Zuydersee to the 
ocean, and from thence to the mouth of the 
Amisia (now Ems). where he landed his forces. 
After crossing the Ems and the Weser,he fought | 
two battles with Arminius, in both of which the 
Germans were completely defeated. . The Ger- 


was five Roman miles in circuit. ‘The inhabit- 
ants, called Gerraei (l'efpaior), were said to have 
been originally Chaldeans, who were driven out 
of Babylon! There was a small place of the 
same name on the northeastern ‘frontier of 
Egypt, between Pelusium and Mount. Casius, 
fifty stadia or eight Roman miles from the for- 
mer. 

Gerruus (Téppoc), a river of Scythia, lowing 
through a country of the same name, was. a 
branch of the Borysthenes, and flowed into the 
Hypacyris, dividing the country of the Nomad 
Scythians from that of the Royal Scythians. 

Grronpa (now Gerona), a town of the Ause- 
Tarraco to Narbo in Gaul. ~» é ; 

rGrerunium, is named by Livy, in his account 
of the second Punic war, as an ancient decayed 
city of the Samnites. ] 

Gervyon or GirYONES aneneee of Chry- 
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of Cappadocia’; the birth-place of the heretic’ 
the trade of Arabia and India, stood on the — 


northeastern coast of Arabia Felix, two hundred © 


Elwah Bay ?), a bay on the western side of the — 


tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from , 
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saor and Callirrho&, a monster with three heads, 
or, according to others, with three bodies unit- 
ed together, was a king in Spain, and possessed 
magnificent oxen, which Hercules carried away. 
. For details, vid., Hercuues. ‘ 

_ Gesorticum (now Boulogne), a port of the 
Morini in Gallia Bélgica, at which persons usu- 
ally embarked to cross over to Britain: it was 


subsequently called Bononia, whence. its mod- 


erm name. 
Gessivs Frérus. Vid. Frorvs. 
Geta, Seprimivs, brother of Caracalla, by 
whom he was assassinated, A.D. 212.. Ford 
tails, vid. CARACALLA. i g 
Ger, a Thracian people, called Daci by the 
Romans. Herodotus and Thucydides place them 
south of the Ister (now Danube), near.its mouths, 
but in the time of Alexander the Great they. 
dwelt beyond this river and north of the Triballi. 
They were driven by the Sarmatians further 
west toward Germany. For their later history, 
vid. Dacta. : 
Gicantes (Ifyavrec), the giants... According 
to Homer, they were a gigantic ard savage 
race of men, dwelling in the distant west, in the 
island of Thrinacia, and were destroyed on ac- 
count of their insolence toward the gods. He- 
siod considers them as divine beings, who sprang 
from the blood that fell from Ccelus (Uranus) 
upon the earth, so that Terra (Ge) (the earth) 
was their mother. Neither Homer nor Hesiod 
knows any thing about their contest with the 
gods. . Later poets and mythographers frequent: 
ly confound them with the Titans, and repre- 
sent them as enemies of Jupiter (Zeus) and the 
gods, whose abode on Olympus they attempt 
to take by storm. Their battle with the gods 
seems to be only an imitation of the revolt of 
the Titans against Uranus. Terra (Ge), it is 
said, indignant at the fate of her former chil- 
dren, the Titans, gave birth to the Gigantes, 
jwho were beings of a monstrous size, with fear- 
ful countenances and the tails of dragons. They 
were born, according to some, in the Phlegrean 
plains in Sicily, Campania, or Arcadia, and, ac- 
cording to others, in the Thracian Pallene,. In 
their native land they made an attack. upon 
heaven, being armed with huge rocks and trunks 
of trees. The gods were told that they could 
not conquer the giants without the assistance 
of a mortal, whereupon they summoned Her- 
cules to their aid. The giants Aleyoneus and 
Porphyrion distinguished themselves above their 
brethren. Alcyoneus was immortal so long as 
he fought in his native land ; but Hercules drag- 
ged him away to a foreign land, and thus killed 
him. Porphyrion was killed by the lightning 
of Jupiter (Zeus) and the arrows of Hercules. 
The other giants, whose. number is said to have 
been twenty-four, were then killed. one after 
another by the gods and Hercules, and some 
of them were buried by their conquerors under 
(voleanic) islands.’ It is worthy of remark, that 
most writers place the giants in volcanic dis- 
tricts ; and it is probable that the story of their 
contest with the gods took its origin from vol- 
canic convulsions. \ é 
Gieonus (Tiywvoe: Tvyévioc),-a town and 
promontory of Macedonia, on the Thermaic Gulf. 
[Girzoa Mons, a sterile range of hills to the 
south and southeast of Tabor, bounding the 
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valley..of. the Jordan ‘on the west for many 
meee & ; 

Gitpo or Gitpon, a Moorish chieftain, gov-. 
erned Africa for some years as a subject of the 
Western empire; but in A.D. 397 he trans- 
ferred his allegiance to the Eastern empire, and 


the Emperor Arcadius accepted him as a sub- 


ject. . Stilicho, guardian of Honorius, sent an 
army against him. Gildo was defeated; and, 


being taken prisoner, he put an-end to his own 
| life by hanging himself (398). The history of 
this war forms the subject of one of Claudian’s’ 


poems (De Bello Gildonico).. ~ - , - 
[Giticgamp.m (TvAvydubar or TiArydéupa, Hadt.), 
an African people in Marmarica and Cyrenaica. ] 
{Gainpines (Tuvddvec), a people dwelling in 
the inland parts of the Syrtica Regio in Affica.}. 
Ginpirus:(Tivdapo¢g:.now Gindaries), a very 
strong fortress inthe district of Cyrrhestice in 
Syria, northeast of Antioch. ys: 
[Girr. Vid. Ger.] 
,GirBa, a city on the island of Meninx (now 


| Jerbah), at the southern extremity of the Lesser 


Syrtis, in northern Africa: celebrated for its 
manufactures of purple. 

Gisco.or-Giseo (Tioxwy or evan: , 1. Son 
of Hamilcar, who was defeated and killed in the 
In consequence of 
this calamity, Gisgo was banished from Car- 
thage. He died at Selinus in Sicily.—2. Son 
of Hanno, was in exile when the’ Carthaginians 
were defeated at the River Crimisus by Timo- 
leon, 339. He was then recalled from exile, 
and sent to oppose Timoleon, but was unable to 
accomplish ‘any thing of importance.—3. Com- 
mander of the Carthaginian garrison at Lily- 
beum at the end of the first Punic. war. After 
the’ conclusion of peace, 241, he was.deputed 
by the‘ government to treat with the mercena- 


ries who had risen in revolt, but he was seized. 


by them and put to death. Leaf) 
Girixpas (Iutidédac), a Lacedemonian archi- 
tect, statuary, and poet. He completed the 
temple of Minerva (Athena) Poliouchos. at 
Sparta, and ornamented it with works in bronze, 
from.which it was called the Brazen House, and 
hence the goddess received the surname of 
Xadkiotxoc. He composed a hymn to the god- 
dess, besides other poems. ~He flourished about 
B.C. 516, and is the last Spartan artist: of any 
distinction. . : 
Grazrtio, Acitius; plebeians. 1. C., questor 
B.C. 203,.and tribune of the plebs 197. He 
acted as interpreter to the Athenian embassy 
in 155, when the three philosophers, Carneades, 
Diogenes, and: Critolaus, came as envoys . to 
Rome. He wrote in Greek a history of Reme 
from the earliest period to his own times. It 
was translated into Latin by one Claudius, and 
his version is cited by Livy, under the titles of 
Annales Aciliani (xxv., 39) and Lidri Aciliani 
(Xxxv., 14).—2. M’., tribune of the plebs 201, 
pretor 196, and consul 191. ; In his consulship 
he defeated Antiochus at/Thermopylz, and sub- 
sequently the Aitolians likewise.—3. M’., mar- 
ried a daughter of M. Amilius Scaurus, consul 
115, whom Sulla, in 82, compelled him to di- 
voree. Glabrio was pretor urbanus.in 70, when 
he presided at the impeachment of Verres. “He 
was consul in 67, and in the following year pro- 
consul of Cilicia. He succeeded L. Lucullus ip 
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‘the -command of the war against Mithradates, 
but remained inactive in Bithynia. He was 
superseded by Cn. Pompey:—4. M’., son of No. 
3, Was born in the house of Cn. Pompey, B.C. 
81, who married his mother after her compul- 

“sory divorcee frorn the elder Glabrio. milia 

died in giving birth to him: ~ In the ‘civil war, 
Glabrio was one of Cesar’s lieutenants ; com- 
manded the garrison of Oricum.in Epirus in 48, 
and was stationed in Sicily-in 46. He was twice 
defended on capital charges by Cicero, and ac- 
quitted. rors 

Giants, more usually written Crants. 

Grinum Lrvir (ruins near St. Remy), a town 
of the Salyes in Gallia Narbonensis. © ; 

Guapuvra. . Vid. Arcuntaus, No. 6. 

Guaver (IAati«y). 1. One of the Nereides, 
the name Glauce being only a personification 
of the color of the sea.—2. Daughter of Creon 
of Corinth; also called Creusa. Tor details, vid. 
Creon. . ‘ ? 

(Grauce (TXav«n), a harbor of Ionia, on the 
Promontory Mycale, opposite Samos. ] 

Gravcia, C. Servitius, pretor B.C:.100, the 
chief supporter of Saturninus, with whom he.was « 
put to death in this year. Vid. Sarurninus. 

Guavuctds (TAaveiacg). 1. King of the Tau- 
lantians, one of the Illyrian tribes, fought against 
Alexander the Great; B.C..335. In 316 he af- 
forded an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and re- 
fused to surrender him to, Cassander.. In 307 
he invaded Epirus, and placed Pyrrhus, then 
twelve years old, upon the throne.—2. A Greek 
physician, who probably lived in the third or 
second century-B.C.—3. A statuary of ‘ASgina, 
who made the bronze chariot and statue of Ge- 
lon, flourished B.C. 488. 

(Guaucippus (LAab«irroc), an Athenian rhet- 
orician, son of the celebrated orator Hyperides:: 
he wrote several orations, but they have en- 
tirely perished. ] Rg “ 

Griaucon (LAadvcov). 1. Son of Critias, broth- 
er of Calleschrus, and father of Charmides and 
of Plato’s mother, Perictione.—2. Brother of 
Plato, who makes him one of the speakers/in 
the Republic. y 
_ Guavcus (Padxoc). 1. Grandson of ASolus, 
son of Sisyphus and Merope, and father of Bel- 
lerophontes. He lived at Potniz, despised the. 
power of Venus (Aphrodite), and-did not allow 
his mares to breed, that they might be the 
stronger for the horse-race. According to oth- 
ers, he fed them with human:flesh. This ex- 
cited the anger of Venus (Aphrodite), who de- 
stroyed him. According to some accounts, his 

_ horses became frightened and threw him out 

of his chariot, as he was contending in the fu- 
neral games celebrated by Acastus in honor of 
his, father ~Pelias. _ According to others, his 
horses tore him to pieces, having drunk from 
the water of a sacred well in Beotia, in conse- 
quence of which they were seized with mad- 
ness. Glaucus of Potnie (TAadKco¢g Torviedc) 

“was the title of one of the lost tragedies of 
J8schylus.—%. Son of Hippolochus, and grand- 
son of Bellerophontes, was a Lycian prince, and 
assisted Priam in the Trojan war. He was 
connected with Diomedes by ties of hospitality ; 
and when they recognized one another in the 
battle, they abstained from fighting, and ex- 
changed arms with one another. Glaucus was 
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slain by Ajax.—3. Son of the Messenian king 
/pytus, whom he succeeded on the throne.— 
4. One of the sons of the Cretan king Minos by + 
Pasiphaé or ‘Crete. When a boy, he fell into- 
a-cask full 6f honey, and was smothered. Mi- 
nos searched for his son in vain, and was at 
length informed by Apollo or the Curetes that 
the person who should-devise the most appro- 
priate comparison between a cow, which could 
assume three different colors, and any other 
object, would find the boy. The soothsayer 


ing the cow to a mulberry, which is at first 
white, then red, and in the end black. By his 


jing te of Argos solved thé problem by liken- 


prophetic powers he then discovered the boy. | 


Minos now required Polyidus to restore his son 


.to life; but as he could not accomplish this, — 


Minos ordered him to be entombed alive with 
the body of Glaucus. When Polyidus was thus 
shut up-in the vault, he saw a serpent approach- 
ing the dead body, and killed the reptile. Pres- 
ently another, serpent came, and placed a herb 
upon the dead serpent, which was thereby re- 
stored to life. Thereupon Polyidus covered 
the body of Glaucus with the same herb, and 
the boy at once rose into life again. The story, 
of Glaucts and Polyidus was a favorite subject 
with the ancient poets and authors.—5. Of An- 
thedon in Beotia, a fisherman, who became im-_ 
mortal. by eating,a part. of the divine herb which 
Saturn (Cronos) had sown. His parentage is 
differently. stated: some called his father Co- 
peus, others Polybus, the husband of Eubea, 
and others, again, Anthedon or Neptune (Po- 
seidon). He was further-said to have been a 
clever diver, to have built the ship Argo, and. 
to have accompanied the Argonauts as their 
steersman. In the sea-fight of Jason against 
the Tyrrhenians, Glaucus alone remained. un- 
hurt; he sank to the bottom of the sea, where 
he was visible to none save Jason. From this 
moment he became a marine deity, and was of 
service to the Argonauts. -The story of his 
sinking or leaping into the sea was variously 
modified in the different traditions. There was 


a belief in Greece that once in every year Glau- * 


cus visited all the coasts and islands, accom- 
panied by. marine monsters, and gave his proph- 
ecies: Fishermen and sailors paid particular 
reverence to ,him, and watched his oracles, 
which were believed to be very trustworthy. 
He is said to have even instructed Apollo in 
the prophetic ,arf. _Some writers stated that 
he dwelt in Delos, where he prophesied in con- 
junction with the nymphs ;, but the place of his 
abode varied in different traditions. The sto- 
ries about his various loves were favorite sub- 
jects’ with the ancient poets—6. Of Chios, a 
statuary in metal, distinguished as the inventor 
of the art of soldering metals («oAAqox¢), flour- 
ished B.C. 490. His most noted work was an 
iron base (droxpyrypidcov), Which, with the sil- 
ver. bowl it supported, was presented to the 
temple at Delphi by Alyattes, king of Lydia.. 

Guavcus ([AadKoc). 1. Asmall river of Phry- 
gia, falling into the Mzander near Eumenia.— 
2. A small river of Lycia, on the borders of Ca-, 
ria, flowing into,the Sinus Gladeus (now Gulf 
of Makri). : cf gpeyl Se 

Graucus Srnus. Vad. preceding, No.2. 

Guessaria (now Ameland), an island off the 
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coast of the Frisii, so called from “ glessum” or | 
amber. which was found there: its proper name 
was Austeravia. boealy , 
Gusas (Tica: Tavodvrioc), an ancient tow 
in Beotia, on Mount Hypaton. It was in ruins 
in the time of Pausanias.”/ i : 
Grycas, Micwart, a Byzantine historian,. th 
author of a work entitled Annals (BibAog xpov- 
Ley), containing the history of the world from 
the creation to the death of Alexis I. Comne- 
nus, A.D.1118. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1836. 
Guycira (TAveépa), “the sweet one,” a fa- 
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tioned after the time of the wars between the 
Macedonians and-Romans. 
Gorpianus, M. Anvonivs, the name 
Roman emperors, father, son, and grandson. 
1.Surnamed Arricanus, son, of Metius Marul- 
lus and Ulpia Gordiana, possessed a Wiciely 


fortune, and was distinguished alike by moral | 


é 
of three © 


and intellectual excellence..’ In his first consul- ~ 


ship, A.D. 213, he was the colleague of Cara- 
calla; in.his second, of Alexander Severus ; 
and soon afterward was nominated: proconsul 
of Africa. After governing Africa for several 


vorite name of hefaire. The most celebrated | years with justice: and integrity, a rebellion 


_hetairee of this name are, 1. The daughter of 

halassis, and the mistress of Harpalus.—2. Of 

Sicyon, and the mistress of Pausias.—3. A fa- 
vorite of Horace. ae yas 

Guyciirivs, became emperor of the West A.D. 
473, after the death of Olybrius, by the assist- 
ance of Gundobald the Burgundiam. But the 
Byzantine court did not acknowledge Glycerius, 
and proclaimed Julius Nepos emperor, by whom 
Glycerius was dethroned (474); and’ compelled 
to become a priest. -He was appointed bishop 
of Salona in Dalmatia. 

Grycon (TAvcov), an Athenian ° sculptor, 
known to us by his magnificent colossal marble: 
statue of Hercules, commonly called the “ Far- 
nese Hercules.” . It was found in the baths of 
Caracalla, and, after adorning the Farnese pal- 
ace for some time, was removed to the royal 
museum at Naples. . It represents the hero rest- 
ing on his club, after one of his-labors. The 
swollen muscles admirably express repose after 
severe exertion. Glycon probably lived under 
the early Roman emperors. —~ \ : 

[Grycys Porrus ([Avnd¢ Ayujv, “ the sweet 
harbor”), a harbor with a town Glycys at the 
mouth of the Acheron in Epirus. ] , 

(Gwarta, a shortened form of Egnatia. 
Eenatra.J ; 

Gnieuo, M. Antonius, a Roman rhetorician, 
was born B.C. 114, in Gaul, but studied at Alex- 
andrea. . He afterward established a school at 
Rome, which was attended by many distin- 
guished men, and among others by Cicero, when 
he was pretor. ‘ 

Gnosus, Gnossus. Vid. Cnosus. 

Gosrvas (Twé6ptac), a noble Persian, one of. 
the seven conspirators against Smerdis the Ma- 
gian. He accompanied Darius into Scythia. 
He was doubly related to Darius by marriage’; 
Darius married the daughter of Gobryas,.and 
Gobryas married the sister of Darius. 

[Gocina (Toyava, now Kongun or Cogun), a 
place in the Persian district Persis.] - 

Goxer (ToAyoi: ToAyioc), a town in Cyprus, 
of uncertain site, was a Sicyonian colony, and. 
one of the chief seats of the worship of Aphro- 
dite (Venus). 

Gompnt (T6ugoer Toudedtc), a town in Hes- 
tizotis in Thessaly, was a strong fortress on 
the confines of Epirus, and commanded the 
chief pass between Thessaly and Epirus: it 
was taken and-destroyed by Cesar (B.C. 48), 
but was afterward rebuilt. ) 

Gown, Gonnus (V6vvo1, Tévvoc: Tévvioc), a 
strongly fortified town of the Perrhebi in Thes- 
saly, on the River Peneus, and at the entrance 
of the Vale of Tempe, was, from its position, of 
great military importance; but it is not men- 
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roke out in the province in consequence’ of the 
tyranny of the procurator of Maximinus. ‘The 
ring-leaders of the conspiracy compelled Gor- 
dian, who was now in his eightieth year, to as- 
sume the imperial title. He entered on his new 
duties at Carthage in the month of February, 
associated his son with him in the empire, and 
dispatched letters to Rome announcing his 
elevation. Gordianus and his son were at once 
proclaimed Augusti by the senate, and ‘prepar- 
ations were made in Italy to resist Maximinus. 


But meantime a certain Capellianus, procurator 


of Numidia, refused to acknowledge the author- 
ity of the Gordiani, and marched against them. 
The younger Gordianus was defeated by him, 
and slain in the’ battle; and his’ aged. father 
thereupon put an end to his own life, after 
reigning less than two months.—2. Son ‘of the 
preceding and of Fabia Orestilla, was born A.D, 
192, was associated with his father in the:pur- 
ple, and fell in battle, as recorded above.—3. 
Grandson of the elder Gordianus, either by a 
daughter or by the younger Gordianus. ‘The 
soldiers proclaimed him emperor in July, A.D, 
238, after the murder of Balbinus and Pupienus, 
although he was a mere boy, probably not more 
than twelve years old. 
from 238 to 244. In 241 he married the 
daughter of Misitheus, and in the same year 
set out for the east to carry on the war against 
the Persians. With the assistance of Misithe- 
us, he defeated the Persians in 242. Misitheus 
died in the following year; and Philippus, 


whom Gordian had taken into his confidence, 


excited discontent among the soldiers, who at 
length rose’ in open mutiny, and assassinated 
Gordian in Mesopotamia, 244. He was suc- 
ceeded by Puiuippus. bee & 
Gorvium (Tépd.0v, Topdéov Kéun), the ancient 
capital of Phrygia, the royal residence of the 
kings of the dynasty of Gordius, and the scene 
of Alexander’s celebrated exploit of « cutting 
the Gordian knot.” Vid. Gornius: It was sit. 
uated in the west of that part of Phrygia which 
was afterward called Galatia, north of Pessinus, 
on the northern bank of the Sangarius. In the 
reign of Augustus it received the name of Juli- 
opolis (TovArotroAuc). , 
_ Gorvivs (T'épdz0¢), an ancient king of Phryg- 
la, and father of Midas, was originally a poor 
peasant. Internal disturbances having broken 
out in Phrygia, an oracle informed the inhabit- 
ants that a wagon would bring them a king, 
who should at the same time put-an end to the 
disturbances. When the people were deliber- 
ating on these points, Gordius, with’ his wife 
and son, suddenly appeared riding in his wag- 
on in the assembly of the people, who at once 


He reigned six years, ~ 
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acknowledged him as king. Gordius, out of 
gratitude, dedicated his chariot to Jupiter 
(Zeus) in the acropolis of Gordium. The pole 
‘was fastened to thé yoke by a knot of bark; 
and an oracle declared that whatsoever should 
untie the knot should reign over all Asia. Al- 
exander, on his arrival at Gordium, cut ‘the 
knot with his sword, and ‘applied the oracle to 
himself. ' ae, 
GorpitTicHos (Topdiov tetyoc), a town in Ca- 
ria, near the borders of Phrygia, between An- 
tiochia ad Meandrum and Tabe. 
Gorpyat Vid. GorpYENeE. 
Gorpyat Monrss (rd Topdvaia épn: now 
Mountains of Kurdistan), the name given by 


Strabo to the northern part of the broad belt of 


mountains which separates the Tigris Valley 
from the great table-land of Tran, and which 
divided Mesopotamia and Assyria from Arme- 
nia and Media, They are connected with the 
mountains of;Armenia at Ararat, whence they 
run southeast between the Arsissa Palus' (now 
Lake Van) and the sources of the Tigris and its 
“upper confluents as far as the confines of Media, 
where the chain turns -more to the south and 
was called Zacros. : 

GorpYine or Corpuine (lopdunvy, Kopdov- 
vn), a mountainous district in the south of 
Armenia Major, between’ the Arsissa Palus 
(now Lake Van) and the Gorpya1 Montes. 
After the Mithradatic war, it was assigned by 
Pompey to Tigranes, with whom its possession 
had been disputed by the Parthian king Phraates. 
Trajan added it. to the Roman empire; and it 
formed afterward a constant object of conten- 
tion between the Romans and the Parthian and 
Persian kings, but was for the most part virtu- 
ally independent. 
Topdvaios or Corduéni, were no doubt the same 
people as the Carpucui of the earlier Greek 
geographers, and the Kurds of modern times. 

Gorex (Tépyn),-daughter of GSneus and Al- 
thea. She and-her sister Deianira alone re- 
tained their original forms, when their other 
sisters were’ metamorphosed by Diana (Arte- 
mis) into birds. jo 

Goreias ((opyiac). 1. Of Leontini, in Sicily, 
a celebrated rhetorician and orator, sophist and 
philosopher, was born about B.C. 480, and is 
said to have lived one hundred and five years, 
or even one hundred and nine years, - Of his 
earlylife we have no particulars ; but when he 
was of advanced age (B.C. 427) he was sent 
by his fellow-citizens as ambassador to-Athens, 
for the purpose of soliciting its protection 
against Syracuse. He seems to have returned 
to Leontini only for a short time, and to have 
spent the remaining years of his vigorous old 


age in the towns of Greece Proper, especially at | 


Athens and the Thessalian Larissa, enjoying 
honor every where as an orator and teacher of 
rhetoric. he common statement that Pericles 
and the historian Thucydides were among his 
disciples can not be true, as he did not go to 
Athens till after the death of Pericles ; but Al- 
eibiades, Alcidamas, AZschines, and- Antisthe- 


nes are called either pupils or imitators of, 


Gorgias, and his oratory must have had great 
influence upon the rhetorician Isocrates. The 
high estimation in which he was held at Athens 
appears from the way in which he is introduced 
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in the dialogue of Plato, which bears his name. 
The eloquence of Gorgias was chiefly calcula- 
ted to tickle the ear by antitheses, alliterations, 
‘the symmetry of its parts, and similar artifices. 
Two declamations have come downto us under 
the name of Gorgias, viz., the Apology of Pala- 
medes, and the Encomium on Helena, the gen- 
uineness of which is doubtful. Besides his 
orations, which were mostly what the Greeks 
called Epideictic or speeches for display, such as 
his oration addressed to the. assembled Greeks 
at Olympia, Gorgias’ also wrote loci communes, 
probably as rhetorical exercises; a work on 
dissimilar and homogeneous words, and another 
on rhetoric. The works of Gorgias did not 
even contain the elements of a scientific theory 
of oratory any more than his oral instructions. 
He confined himself to teaching his pupils a 
variety of rhetorical artifices, and made them 
learn by heart certain formulas relative to them: 
—2: Of Athens, gave instruction in rhetoric to 
young M. Cicero when he was at Athens. He 
wrote/a rhetorical work, a Latin abridgment of 
which by Rutilius Lupus is still extant, under 
the title De Figuris Sententiarum’ et Elocutionis. 

Gorco and Gorednus (Yopyé and Topyévec). 


Homer mentions only one Gorgo; who appears _ 


in the Odyssey (xi., 633) as one of the frightful 
‘phantoms ine Hades: in the Iliad the egis of 
Athena (Minerva) contains the head of Gorgo, 
the terror of her enemies. Hesiod mentions 
three Gorgones, Sruzno, Euryaxe, and Meptsa, 
daughters of Phoreys and Ceto, whence they 
are sometimes. called Puorc¥prs. Hesiod 
placed them in the far west in the Ocean, in 
the neighborhood of Night and the Hesperides ; 
but later traditions transferred them to Libya. 
They were frightful beings; instead of hair, 
their~ heads’ were covered with hissing ser- 
pents; and they had wings, brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth. Medusa, who alone of her 
sisters’ was mortal, was, according to some 
legends, at first a beautiful maiden, but: her 
‘hair was changed into serpents by Athena 
(Minerva)*in consequence of her having be- 
come by Poseidon the mother of Chrysaor and 
Pegasus in one of Athena’s (Minerva’s) tem- 
ples. Her head now became so fearful that 
every one who looked at it was changed into 
stone. 


seus had in killing her. Vid. Persnus. Athena 


(Minerva) afterward placed the head in the 


centre of her shield or breast-plate. 

[Goreus (Mépyoc). 1. Son of Chersis, a king 
of Salamis in Cyprus: he joined Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece.—2. Son of Cypselus, found- 
er of Ambracia. } 

[Gorcyruion (Topyv0iwv), son of Priam and 
Castianira, was slain by Teucer.] 

Gorti¥n, Gortina (Léprvv, Téprvva: Toprv- 
yioc). 1. (Ruins near Hagios Dheka, six miles 
from the foot of Mount Ida), one of the most 
ancient cities in Crete, on the River Letheus, 
ninety stadia from its harbor Leben, and one 
hundred and thirty stadia from its other harbor 
Matalia. It was one of the chief seats of the 
worship of Europa, whence it was called Hel- 
lotis ;: and it was subsequently peopled by Min- 
yans and Tyrrhene-Pelasgians, whence it also 
bore the name of Larissa. It was the second 
city in Crete, being only ate? Cnosus ; 


Hence the great. difficulty which Per-' 
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and on the decline of the latter place under the 


Romans, it became the metropolis of the island. . 


—2. Also’Gorrtys (ruins near Afzikolo), a town 
in Arcadia, on the River Gortynius, a tributary 
ofthe Alpheus. , - ' ? Aenea 

Gorr¥nia (Toprvvia), a town in Emathia in 
Macedonia, of uncertain site. 

Gorarzes. Vid. Arsaces, No: 20, 21. 

Gorm, Goruénes, Gurrones, a powerful 
German people, who played an important part 
in the overthrow of the Roman empire. - Théy 
originally dwelt on the Prussian coast of the 
Baltic, at the mouth of thé Vistula, where they 
are placed by Tacitus; but they afterward mi- 
grated south, and at the beginning of the third 
century they appear on the coasts of the Black’ 
Sea, where Caracalla encountered them on his 
march to the East. In the reign of the Emper- 
or Philippus-(A.D. 244-249), they obtained pos- 
session of a great part of the Roman province 
of Dacia ; and in consequence of their settling 
in the countries formerly inhabited by the Geta: 
and Seythians, they are frequently catled both 
Gete and Scythians by later writers... From 
the time of Philippus the attacks of the Goths 
against the Roman empire became more fre- 
quent and more destructive. In A.D.272-the 
Emperor Aurelian surrendered to them. the 
whole of Dacia. It is about this time that we 
find them separated into two great divisions, 
the) Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths, and the Vis- 
igoths or Western Goths. The Ostrogoths set- 
tled in Mesia and Pannonia, while the Visi- 
goths remained north of the Danube. The 
Visigoths, under their king Alaric, invaded 
Italy, and took and plundered Rome (410). A 
few years afterward they settled permanently 
in the southwest of Gaul, and_established a 
kingdom, of which Tolosa -was the capital. 
From thence they invaded Spain, where they 
also founded a‘kingdom, which lasted for more 
than two centuries, till if was overthrown by 
the Arabs. The Ostrogoths meantime had ex- 
tended théir dominions almost up to the gates 
‘ of Constantinople; and the Emperor Zeno was 
glad to get rid of them by giving them permis- 
sion to invade and conquer Italy. Under their 
king Theodoric the Great they obtained posses- 
sion of the whole of Italy (493). Theodorie 
took the title of King of Italy, and an Ostro- 
gothic dynasty reigned in the country till it 
was destroyed by Narses, the general of Jus- 
tinian, A.D. 553. The Ostrogoths embraced 
Christianity at an early period; and it was for 
their use that Ulphilas, translated the sacred 
Scriptures tmto Gothic, about the middle of the 
fourth century. 

Gortutnt, a Celtic people in the southeast of 
Germany, subject to the Quadi. 

Graccnanus, M. Junius, assumed his cogno- 
men on account of his friendship with C. Grac- 
chus. He wrote a work, De Potestatibus, which 
gave an account of the Roman constitution and 
magistracies from the time of the kings. It 
was addressed to T. Pomponius Atticus, the 
father of Cicero’s friend. This work, which 
appears to have been one of great value, is lost, 
but some parts of it are cited by Joannes Lydus. 
Vid. Lypus. ong 

Graccuus, Sumpronius, plebeians. 1. Trnn- 
kivs, a distinguished general in the second 
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Punic war. In B.C. 216 he was magister, 
equitum to the dictator M. Junius Pera; in‘215 
consul for the*first time ; and in 213 consul for 
the second time. In 212 he fell in battle against 
Mago, at Campi Veteres, in Lucania. His body 
was sent’ to Hannibal, who honored it with a 
magnificent burial—-2. Tisrrius, was tribune 
of the plebs in 187; and although personally 
hostile to P. Scipio Africanus, he defended him 
against the attacks-of the other tribunes, for 
which he received the-thanks of the aristocrat-, 
ical party. Soon after this Occurrence Grac- 
chus was rewarded with the hand of Cornelia, 
the youngest daughter of P. Scipio Africanus. 
In 181 he was pretor, and received Hispania 
Citerior as his province, where he carried on 
the war with great success against the Celtibe- 
rians. After defeating them in battle, he gained 
their confidence by his: justice and kindness. 


‘He returned to Rome ,in 178; and was consul 


177, when he was sent against the Sardinians, 
who revolted. He reduced them to complete 
submission in 176, and returned to Rome in 
175. - He brought with him so large a number 
of captives that they were sold for a mere trifle, 
which gave rise to the proverb Surdi venales. 
In 169 he was censor with C. Claudius Pulcher, 
and was consul.a second time in 163. He had 
twelve children by Cornelia, all of whom died at 
an early age except the two tribunes, Tiberius 
and Caius, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was 
married to P. Scipio Africanus the younger.—3. 
Tisertus, elder son of No. 2, lost his father. at an 
early age. He was educated, together with his 
brother Caius, by hisillustrious mother Corn elia, 
who made it the object of her life to render her 
sons worthy of their father and of her own an- 
cestors. She was assisted in the education of 
her children by eminent Greeks, who exercised 
great influence upon the minds of the two broth- 
ers, and among whom we have especial men- 
tion of Diophanes of Mytilene, Menelaus of 
Marathon, and Blossius of Cume. ‘Tiberius 
was nine years older than his brother Caius ; 
and although they grew up under the same in- 
fluence, and their characters resembled each ~ 
other in the main outlines, yet they differed 
from each other in several important particu- 
lars. Tiberius was inferior to his brother in 
talent, but surpassed him in the amiable traits 
of his gentle nature : the simplicity of his de- 
meanor, and his calm dignity, won for him the 
hearts of the people. His eloquence,.too, form- 
ed a strong contrast: with the passionate and 
impetuous harangues of Caius; for it was tem: 
perate, graceful, persuasive, and, proceeding as 
it did from the’ fullness of his own heart, it 
found a ready entrance into the hearts of his 
hearers. Tiberius served’ in Africa under P. 
Scipio.Africanus the younger, who had married 
his sister, and was present at the destruction 
of Carthage (146). In 137 he was questor, and 
in that capacity he accompanied the’ consul, 
Hostilius Mancinus, to Hispania Citerior, where 
he gained both the affection of the Roman sol- 
diers, and the esteem and confidence of the vic- 
torious enemy. ‘The distressed condition of the 
Roman: people had deeply excited the sympa- 
thies of Tiberius.. As he travelled through 
Etruria on his journey to Spain, he observed 
with grief and indignation the deserted state of 
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that fertile country ; thousands of foreign slaves 
in chains were employed in cultivating the land 
and tending the flocks upon the immense estates 
- of the wealthy, while the poorer classes of Ro- 
man citizens, who were thus thrown out of em- 
ployment, had scarcely their daily bread or a 
clod of earth to call theirown. He resolved to 
~use every effort to remedy this state of things, 
dy endeavoring to create an industrious middle 
class 6f agriculturists, and to put a check upon 
the unbounded avarice of the ruling party, 
whose covetousness, combined with the disas- 
ters of the second Punic war, had completely 
destroyed the middle class of small land-owners. 
With this view, he offered himself as a candi- 
date for the tribuneship, and obtained it for the 
year 133. 
enacted that. no one should possess more than 
five hundred. jugera of public land, had never 
been repealed, but had for along series of years 
been totally disregarded.- The first measure, 
therefore, of Tiberius was to propose a bill to 
the people, renewing and enforcing the Licinian 
law, but with the modification that, besides the 
five hundred jugera allowed by that law, any 
one might possess two hundred and fifty jugera 
- of the public land for each of his sons. This 
clause, however, seems to have been limited to 
two, so that a father of two sons might occupy 
one thousand jugera of public land. The sur- 
plus was to be taken from them and distributed 
in small farms among the poor citizens. The 
business of measuring and distributing the land 
--was to be intrusted to triumvirs, who were to 
be elected as a permanent magistracy. This 
measure encountered the most vehement oppo- 
sition from the-senate and the aristocracy, and 
they got one of the tribunes, M. Octavius, to put 
his intercessio or veto upon the bill. When 
neither persuasions nor threats would induce 
Octavius to withdraw his opposition, the peo- 
ple, upon the proposition of Tiberius, deposed 
Octavius from his office. The law was then 
passed; and the triumvirs appointed to carry it 
into execution were Tib. Gracchus, App. Clau- 
dius, his father-in-law, and his brother C. Grac- 
chus, who was then little more than twenty 
years old, and was serving in the. camp of P. 
Scipio at Numantia. About this time Attalus 
died, bequeathing his kingdom and his property 
tothe Roman people. Gracchus thereupon pro- 
posed that this property should be distributed 
among the people, to enable the poor, who-were 
to receive lands, to purchase the necessary im- 
plements, cattle, and the like. When the time 
came for the election of the tribunes for the fol- 
lowing year, Tiberius again offered himself as 
a candidate. The senate declared that it was 
illegal for any one to hold this office for two 
consecutive years ; but Tiberius paid no atten- 
tion to the objection. While the tribes were 
voting, a band of senators, headed by P. Scipio 
Nasica, rushed from the senate house into the 
forum and attacked the people. Tiberius was 
killed as he was attempting to escape. He was 
probably about thirty-five years of age at the 
time of his death. Whatever were the errors 
of Tiberius in legislation, his motives were 
pure ; and he died the death of a martyr in the 
protection of the poor and oppressed. All the 
odium that has for many centuries been thrown 


The agrarian law of Licinius, which | 
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upon Tiberius and his brother Caius arose from 
party prejudice, and more especially froma mis- 
understanding of the nature of a Roman agra- 
rian law, which did not deal with private prop- 
erty, but only with the public land of the state. 
id. Dict. of Ant., art. Acrarim Lecrs.—4. C., 
brother of No, 3, was in-Spain at the time or 
his brother’s murder, as has been already stated, 
He returned to Rome in the following year 
(132), but kept aloof from public affairs for some 
years. In 126 he was questor, and went to- 
Sardinia, under the consul L: Aurelius Orestes, 
and there gained the approbation of his superiors 
and the attachment of the soldiers. The senate 
attempted to keep him in Sardinia, dreading his 
popularity in Rome; but after he had remained 
there two years, he left the province without 
leave, and returned to the city in 124. Urged 
on by the popular. wish, and by the desire of 
avenging the cause of his murdered brother, he 
became a candidate for the tribuneship of the 
plebs, and was elected for the year 123. -His 
reforms were far more extensive than his-broth- 
er’s, and such was his influence with the peo- 
ple that he carried all he proposed; and the 
senate were deprived of some of their most im- 
portant privileges. His first measure was the 
renewal of the agrarian law of his brother. He 
next carried several laws for the amelioration 
of the condition of the poor, enacting that the 
soldiers should be equipped at the expense of 
the republic ; that no person under the age of 
seventeen should be drafted for the army ; and 
that every month corn should be sold at a low 
fixed price to the poor. In order to weaken the 
power of the senate, he:enacted, that the judices 
in the judicia publica, who had hitherto been 
elected fromthe senate, should in future be 
chosen from the equites; and that in every 
year, before the consuls were elected, the sen- 
ate should determine the two provinces which 
the consuls should have. No branch of the pub- 
lic administration appears to have escaped his 
notice. He gave a regular organization to'the 
province of Asia, which had for many years 
been left unsettled. In order to facilitate inter- 
course between the several parts of Italy, and 
at the same time to give employment to the 
poor, he made new roads in all directions, re- 
paired the old ones, and set up mile-stones along 
them. Caius was elected tribune again for the 
following year, 122. The senate, finding it im- 
possible to resist the measures of Caius, re- 
solyed, if possible, to destroy-his influence with 
the people, that they might retain the govern- 
ment in theirown hands. For this purpose they 
persuaded M. Livius Drusus, one of the col- 
leagues of Caius, to propose measures still more 
popular than those of Caius. The people al- 
lowed themselves to be duped by the treacher- 
ous agent of the senate, and the popularity of 
Caius gradually waned. During his absence in 
Africa, whither he had gone as one of the trium- 
virs to establish a colony at Carthage, in accord- 
ance with one of his own laws, his party had 
been considerably weakened by the influence of 
Drusus and the aristocracy, and many of his 
friends had deserted his cause. He failed in 
obtaining the tribuneship for the following year 
(121); and when his year of office expired, his 
enemies began to repeal several of his enact- 
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ments. _Caius appeared in the forum to. oppose 
these proceedings. One of the attendants of 
the consul Opimius was slain by the friends of 
Caius. Opimius gladly availed himself of this 
pretext to persuade the senate to confer upon 
him unlimited power to act as he thought best 
for the good of the republic. ~ Fulvius Flaccus, 
and the other friends of Caius, called upon him 
to repel force by force ; but he refused to arm, 
and while his friends fought in his defence, he 
” fled to the grove of the Furies, where he fell by 
~ the hands of his slave, whom he had command- 


_ ed to put him to death. The bodies of the slain, 


whose number is said to have amounted to three 
- thousand, were thrown into the Tiber, their prop- 
erty was confiscated, and their houses demolish- 
ed. All the other friends of Gracchus who fell 
into the hands of their enemies weré thrown into 
prison, and there strangled. } 

Grapivos, 7. ¢., the marching (probably from 
gradior), a surname of Mars, who is hence call- 
ed gradivus pater and rex gradivus. Mars Gra- 
divus had a temple outside the porta Capena 
_ on the Appian road, and-it is said that King 
Numa appointed twelve Salii as priests of this 

od. ; 
> Gram (Tpaiat), that is, “the old’ women,” 
_ daughters of Phoreys and Ceto, were three in 
number, .Pephredo, Enyo, and Dino, and were 
also called Phorcijdes. ‘They had gray hair from 
their birth; and had only one tooth and one 
eye in common, which they borrowed from 
each other when they wanted them. .They 
were, perhaps, marine deities, like the other 
children of Phoreys,. 

Gracia or Hetxas (7 ‘EAAGc), a country in 
‘Europe, the inhabitants of which were ‘called 
Gracr or Hertines ("EAAnvec). Among the 
Greeks Hellas did not signify any particular 
country, bounded by certain geographical limits, 
but was used in general to signify the abode of 
‘the Hellenes, wherever they might happen to be 
settled. ‘Thus the Greek colonies of Cyrene in 
Africa, of Syracuse in Sicily, of Tarentum in 
Italy, and of Smyrna in Asia,,are said to be in 
Hellas. In the most ancient times Hellas was 
a small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly, in 
which was situated a town of the same name. 
As the inhabitants of this district, the Hellenes, 
gradually spread over the surrounding country, 
their name was adopted by other tribes, who 
_became assimilated in language, manners, and 
“customs to the original Hellenes, till at length 
the whole of the north of Greece, from the Ge- 
raunian and Cambunian Mountains to the Co- 
rinthian isthmus, was designated by the name 
of Hellas.* Peloponnesus was generally spoken 
of during the flourishing times of Greek inde- 
pendence as distinct from Hellas proper; but 
subsequently Peloponnesus and the Greek isl- 
ands were also included under the general name 
of Hellas, in opposition to the land of the bar- 
barians. _ Still later, even Macedonia, and the 
southern part of Illyria, were sometimes reck- 
oned part of Hellas. The Romans called the 
land of the Hellenes Grecia, whence we have 
derived the“name of Greece. They probably 


* Epirus is, for the sake of convenience, usually in- 
cluded in Hellas by modern geographers, but was ex- 
cluded by the Greeks themselves, as the Epirots were not 
regarded as genuine Héllenes. : 
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gave this name to the country from their first 
becoming acquainted with the tribe of the Greci, 
who were’ said to be descended from Grecus, 
a son of Thessalus, and who appear at an early 
period to have dwelt on the western coast. of 
Epirus. Hellas or Greece proper, including Pelo- 
ponnesus, lies between the thirty-sixth and forty- 
sixth: degrees of north latitude, and between 
the twenty-first and twenty-sixth degrees of 
east longitude. Its greatest length from Mount 
Olympus to Cape Tenarus*is about two hund- 
red and fifty English miles: its greatest breadth 
from the western coast of Acarnania to Marathon 
in Attica is about one hundred and eighty miles. 
Its‘area is somewhat less than that of Portugal. 
On the north it was separated by the Cambu- 
nian and Ceraunian Mountains from Macedonia 
and Illyria; and on the other three sides it is 
bounded by the sea, namely, by the Ionian Sea 
on the west, and by the A°gean on the east and 
south. It is one of the most mountainous coun- 
tries of Europe, and possesses few extensive 
plains and few continuous valleys. The inhab- 
itants were thus separated from one another by 
barriers which it was not easy to surmount, and 
were naturally led to form separate political 
communities, At a later time the north of 
Greece was generally divided into ten districts: 
Epirus, Tuessaria, ACARNANIA, 47rox1A, Doris, 
Locris, Puocis, Bazorta, Arrtica, and Mpearis. 
The south of Greece or Peloponnesus was usual- 
ly divided into ten districts likewise : CorinrH- 
14, Sicyonra, Puuiasia, Acuata, Enis, Messenta, 
Lacontca, Cynuria, Arcouis, and Arcapia. An 
account of the geography, early inhabitants, and 
history of each of these districts is given in 
separate articles.. It is only necessary to re-. 
mark here that, before the Hellenes had spread 
over the country, it was inhabited by various 
tribes, whom the Greeks call: by the general 
name of barbarians. Of these the most cele- 
brated were the Pelasgians, who had settled in 
most parts of Greece, and from whom a con- 
siderable part of the Greek population was un- 
doubtedly descended. These Pelasgians were 
a branch of the great Indo-Germanic race, and 
spoke a language akin to that of the Hellenes, 
whence the amalgamation of the two races was 
rendered much easier. Vid. Penascrt. The 
Hellenes traced their origin to a mythical an- 
cestor Hellen, from whose sons and grandsons 
they were divided into the four great tribes of 
Dorians, Aolians, Acheans, and Ionians. Vid. 
HEtven. 

Gracia Macna or. G. Masor (7 weyadan ‘EA- 
Adc), a name given to the districts in the south 
of Italy, inhabited by the Greeks. This name 
was never used simply to indicate the south of 
Italy ; it was always confined to the Greek 
cities and their territories, and did not include 
the surrounding districts, inhabited by the Ital- 
lan tribes. It appears to have been applied 
chiefly to the cities on the Tarentine Gulf, Tar- 
entum, Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, Siris (Hera- 
clea), Metapontum, Locri, and Rhegium ; but 
it also included the Greek cities on the western 
coast, such as Cume and Neapolis. Strabo ex- 
tends the appellation even to the Greek Cities 
of Sicily. The origin of the name is doubtfal ; 
whether it was given to the Greek tities by the 
Italian tribes from their admiring the magnifi- 
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cence of these cities, or whether it was assumed,| to Tarquinii, was colonized by the Romans B.C. 


by the inhabitants themselves out of vanity and 
ostentation, to show’ their superiority to the 
mother country. 

Grampivs Mons (Grampian Hills), a range of 
mountains in Britannia Barbara or Caledonia, 
separating the Highlands and.Lowlands of Scot- 
land. Agricoka penetrated as far- as these 
mountains, and defeated Galgacus at their foot. 
_ Granicus (Tpévixoc: now Koja- Chat), a river 
of Mysia Minor, rising-in Mount Cotylus, the 
northern summit of Ida, flowing northeast 
through the plain of Adrastea, and falling into 
the Prepontis (now Sea of Marmara) east of 
Priapus : memorable as the scene of the first 
of the three great victories by which Alexander 
the Great overthrew the Persian empire (B.C. 
334), and, in a less degree, for a victory gained 
upon its banks by Lucullus over Mithradates, 
BIC, 73. 

Grants (Ipdvic: now Khisht), a river of Per- 
sis, With a royal palace on its banks. It fell 
into the Persian Gulf near Taoce. 

Granius, Q., a clerk employed by the auction- 
eers at Rome to collect the money at sales, 
lived about B.C. 110. Although his occupation 
was humble, his wit and caustic humor render- 
ed him famous among his contemporaries, and 
have transmitted his name to posterity. ; 

Granua (Ipavoda: now Graan), a river in the 
land of the Quadi and the southeast of Germa- 


ny, and a tributary of the Danube, on the banks 


of which Marcus Aurélius wrote the first book 
of his Meditations. 

Gratiz. Vid. CuaritEs. 

Gratianopoiis. , Vid. CuLaro. 

Gratiinus. 1. Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, A.D. 3677383, son of Valentinian I., was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus in 
367, when he was only eight years old. On the 
death of Valentinian in 375, Gratian did not suc- 
ceed to the sole sovereignty, as Valentinian 
II., the half brother of Augustus, was proclaim- 
ed Augustus by the troops. ,By the, death of 
his uncle, Valens (378), the Eastern empire de- 
volved upon him; but the danger to which the 
East was exposed from the Goths led Gratian 
to send for Theodosius, and appoint him em- 
petor of the East (379), “Gratian was fond of 

‘ quiet and repose, and was greatly under the in- 
fluence of ecclesiastics, especially of Ambrose 
of Milan. He became unpopular with the army. 
Maximus was declared emperor in Britain, and 
crossed over to Gaul, where he defeated Grati- 
an, who was overtaken and slain in his flight 
after the battle —2. A-usurper, who assumed 
the purple in Britain, and was murdered by his 
troops about four months after his elevation 
(407). He was succeeded by Constantine. Vid. 
Constantinus, No. 3. 

Gratiarum Cottis (Xapitav Addoc, Herod., 
iv., 175: now Hills of Tarhounah), a range of 

wooded hills running parallel to the coast of 
Northern Africa, between the Syrtes, and con- 
taining the source of the Cinyps ‘and the other 
small rivers of that coast. 

Gririus Fatisous. ‘Vid. Faxiscus. 

Grarus, VALeRivs, procurator of Judea from 
A.D. 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor 
of Pontius Pilate. ; 

Graviscm, an ancient city of Etruria, subject 

/ 


183, and received new colonists under Augus- 
tus.. It was situated in the Maremma, and its 
air was unhealthy (intempeste Gravisce, Virg., 
#in., X., 184) ; whence the ancients ridiculous- 
ly derived its name from aér gravis. 
are on the right bank of the River Marta, about 
two miles from the sea, where are the remains 
of a magnificent arch. ; 

Grecoras, Nicipadrus, one of the most im- 
portant Byzantine historians, was born about 
A.D. 1295, and died about 1359. His principal 
work is entitled Historia Byzantina. It is in 
thirty-eight books, of which only twenty-four 
have been printed. It begins with the capture 
of Constantinople by the Latins in ¥204, and 


‘goes down to 1359; the twenty-four printed 


books contain the period from 1204 to 1351. 
Edited by Schopen, Bonn, 1829. : 
Gricdrivs (pyydptoc). 1. Surnamed Nazs- 
ANzENUS, and usually called Grecory Nazran- 
zEN, Was born in a-village near Nazianzus, in 
Cappadocia, about A.D. 329. His father took 
the greatest pains with his education, and-he 
afterward prosecuted his studies at Athens, 
where he earned the greatest reputation for his 
knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and mathe- 
matics. Among his fellow-students was Julian, 
the future emperor, and Basil, with the latter of 
whom he formed a most intimate friendship. 
Gregory appears to have remained at Athens 
about six years (350-356), and then returned 
home. Having received ordination, he contin- 
ued to reside at Nazianzus, where he discharged 
his duties as a presbyter, and assisted his aged 
father, who was bishop of the town. In 372 he 
was associated with his father in the bishopric ; 
but after the death of the latter in 374, he re- 
fused to continue bishop of Nazianzus, as he 
was averse from public life, and fond of solitary” 
meditation. After living some years in retire- 
ment, he was summoned to Constantinople in 
379, in order to defend the orthodox faith against 
the Arians and other.heretics. In 380 he was 
made bishop of Constantinople by the Emperor 
Theodosius ; but he resigned the office in the 
following year (381); and withdrew altogether 
from public life.. He lived in solitude dt his 
paternal estate at Nazianzus, and there he died 
in 389 or 390. His extant works are, 1. Ora- 
tions or Sermons; 2: Letters; 3. Poems. His 
discourses, though sometimes really eloquent, 
are generally nothing more than favorable spe- 
cimens of the rhetoric of the schools. He is 
more earnest than Chrysostom, but not so orna- 
mental. He is more artificial, but alge 
attractive than Basil. Edited by Morell, Paris, 
2 vols. fol., 1609-1611, reprinted 1630. Of the 
Benedictine edition, only the first volume, con- 
taining the discourses, was published, Paris, 
1778.—-2. Nvssinus, bishop of Nyssa in Cappa- 
docia, was the younger brother of Basil, and 
was born at Cesarea, in Cappadocia, about 331. 
He was made bishop of Nyssa about 372, and, 
like his brother Basil and their friend Gregory 
Nazianzen, was one of the pillars of orthodoxy. 
He died soon after 394. Like his, brother, he 
was an eminent rhetorician, but his oratory often 
offends by its extravagance. » His works are 
edited by Morell and Gretser, 2 vols. fol., Paris, 
1615-1618.—3. Surnamed THavumatureus, from 
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GRUDIL. 


his miracles, was born at Neocesarea, in Cap- 
padocia, of heathen parents. He was converted 
to Christianity. by Origen about 234, and subse- 
quently became the bishop of his native town. 
He died soon after 265. His works are not 
numerous. The best edition is the one pub- 
lished at Paris, 1622. 

-Gropir, a people in Gallia Belgica, subject to 
the Nervii, north of the Scheldt. 

.Grumentum (Grumentinus : now J] Palazzo), 
a town in the interior of Lucania, on the road 
from Beneventum to Heraclea, frequently men- 
tioned in the second Punic war. 

Gryutus (I'ptAdoc), elder son of Xenophon, 
fell at the battle of Mantinea, B.C. 362, after he 
had, according to some accounts, given Epami- 
nondas his mortal wound. a 

{[Gryngus. 1. A Centaur, who slew Broteas 
and Oreon, and was himself slain by Exadius at 
the nuptials of Pirithous.—2. Appellation of 
Apollo. Vid. Grywia.] 

Gr¥nia or -ium (Cpiveca, Tptviov), a very an- 
cient fortified city on the coast. of the Sinus 
Elaiticus, in the south of Mysia, between Elea 
and Myrina, seventy stadia from the former and 
forty from the latter; celebrated for its temple 
and oracle of Apollo, who is hence called Gry- 
neus Apollo (Virg., Ain., iv., 345). It possess- 
ed also a good harbor. Parmenion, the general 
of Alexander, destroyed the city and sold the 
inhabitants as slaves. It was never again re- 
stored. ~*~ 

Gryps or Gryrnus (Iptw), a griffin, a fabu- 
lous animal, dwelling in the Rhipean Mountains, 
between the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed 
Arimaspians, and guarding the gold of the north, 
The Arimaspians mounted on horseback, and 
attempted to steal the gold, and hence arose the 
hostility between the horse and the griffin. 
The body of the griffin was that of a lion, while 
the head and wings were those of an eagle. It 
is probable that the origin of the belief in eriffins 
must be looked for in the East, where it seems 
to have been very ancient. They are also men- 
tioned among the fabulous animals which guard- 
ed the gold of India. 

Guenrnt or Guserni, a people of Germany, 
probably of the same race as the Sygambri, 
crossed the Rhine, and settled on its left bank, 
between the Ubii and Batavi. 

Guxussa, a Numidian, second son of Masinis- 
sa, and brother to Micipsa and Mastanabal. ‘ On 
the death of Masinissa in B.C. 149, he succeed- 


ed, along with his brothers, to the dominions of | 


their father. He left a son named Massrva. 

[Guneus (Tovvedic), one of the Greek leaders 
before Troy, who commanded the Perrhebians 
from Thessaly.] 

Gouraus (Voupaioc, Vappoiac), a river of In- 
dia, flowing through the country of the Gurei 
(in the northwest of the Punjab) into the 
Cophen. < 

Gurrones. Vid. Gorut. 

Gyrus or Gyira (7 Dbapoc, 7a Tvapa: Tva- 
pev¢: now Chiura or Jura), one of the Cyclades, 
a small island southwest of Andros, poor and 
unproductive, and inhabited only by fishermen. 
Under the Roman emperors it was a place of 
banishment (Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et car- 
cere-dignum, Juv., i., 73). | 

[Gyas. 1. A Trojan, companion of Aineas, 
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distinguished himself at the funeral. games cel- 
ebrated in honor of Anchises.—2. A Rutulian, 
son of Melampus, slain by ASneas in Italy.] 

Gyes or Gyers (line, Tyne), son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Ge (Earth), one of the giants with 
one hundred hands, who made war upon the 

ods. 
Gyeaus Lacus (4 Tuyain Aiuyn : now Lake of 
Marmora),ia small lake in Lydia, between the 
rivers Hermus and Hyllus, north of Sardis, the 
necropolis of which city was on its banks. It 
was afterward called Coloé. 

Gyens (Tvync). _ 1. The first king of Lydia of 
the dynasty of the Mermnada, dethroned Can- 
daules, and succeeded to the kingdom, as re- 
lated under Canpauues. He reigned B.C. 716- 
678. He sent magnificent presents to Delphi, 
and carried on various wars with the cities of 
Asia Minor, such as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, 
and Magnesia. ‘The riches of Gyges” became 
a proverb.—[2. A companion of ADneas, slain by 
Turnus in Italy.] , 4 

Gyxippus (I'vAcrroc), a Spartan, son of Clean- 
dridas, was sent as the Spartan commander to 
Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, B.C. 414. 
Under his command the Syracusans annihilated 
the great Athenian armament, and took Demos- 
thenes and Nicias prisoners, 413. In 404. he’ 
was commissioned by Lysander, after the cap- 
ture of Athens, to carry home the treasure ; but, 
by opening the seams of the sacks underneath, 
he abstracted a considerable portion. The theft 
was discovered, and Gylippus went at once into 
exile. The syllable I'vA- in the name of Gylip- 
pus is probably identical with the Latin Gilvus. 

Gymnisita. . Vid. Batparss. 

Gyn£c6P6.Lis (l'uvatkémodcc, or Tuvackdv r6- 
Acc), a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the western 
bank of the Canopic branch of the Nile, between 
Hermopolisand Momemphis. It was the.cap- 
ital of the Nomos Gynecopolites. 

Gynovxs (dvd), a river of Assyria, rising in 
the country of the Matieni (in the mountains of 
Kurdistan), and flowing into the Tigris, cele- 
brated through the story that Cyrus the Great 
drew off its waters by three hundred and sixty 
channels. (Herod.,i., 189). It is very difficult 
to identify this river: perhaps it is the same as 
the Delas or Silla (now Diala), which falls into 
the Tigris just above Ctesiphon and Seleucia. 
It is also doubtful whether the Sindes of Taci- 
tus (Ann., Xi., 10) is the same river. 

[Grra (Uupai. rérpat), certain rocks in the 
Icarian Sea, or, as others suppose, in the Eige- 
an, mentioned in the Odyssey. ] 

Gyrron, Gyrrona (Tuprév, Luprévy : Tupré- 
vioc: ruins. near Tatari), an ancient town in 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, on the Peneus. 

Gyrugéoum, Gyruium (7d TPucrov, PvOcov : Tv- 
Gearng : now Paleopolis, near Marathonisi), an 
ancient. town on the coast of Laconia, founded 
by the Achzans, lay near the head of the Laco- 
nian Bay, southwest of the mouth of the River 
Eurotas. It served as the harbor of Sparta, and 
was important in a military point of view. In 
the Persian war the Lacedemonian fleet was 
stationed at Gytheum, and here the Athenians 
under Tolmides burnéd the Lacedzmonian arse- 
nal, B.C. 455. After the battle of Leuctra (370) 
it was taken by Epaminondas. In 195 it was 
taken by Flamininus, and made independent of 
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Gyaawres (Pidarrée),& people in the western | 


‘part. of Libya (Northern A fried), whose, country 
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Hanus of-Proron¢'Ardye, THrodrav, ot poeti- 


v@ally'Aidnc, "Aidovedte, TAdvrevc), the God of the} 


preferred calling hin Plato.(the giver of wea 

to pronouncing the dreaded name of Hades: or 
Aides... Hence ‘we find ‘that’.in ordinary. life 
and in, the mysteries the, name Pluto became, 


Nether World, Plato. obseryés” that, wpeopie 
th) 


-” generally established, while the poets preferred 


_the-ancient name’ Aides ov the form’ Pluteus.’| 
The. Roman” poets:usé the names Dis; Orcus; 


and’ Tartaruspas\ synonymous with’ Plato, for’ 


the god of the Nether'World.. , Hadeswas.son 
of Saturn (Cronus) and Rhea, and brother of Ju- | 
piter (Zeus) and Neptune (Poseidon). His wife 
was Persephone or Proserpina, the daughter of 

© Ceres.(Demeter), whom he carried off from.the 
a world, as is: related: élsewhere.\ Ved. p. | 
248, a,: In the division of the world among’ 
» the three: brothers, Hades (Pluto):obtained the 
- Nether. World, the abode. of the, shades, over 
which he: riled... Hence he-is called the: infer- 
nal Jupiter (Zeus) (Zede, karayG6vioc), or. the, 
king of the shades (avaé évépaiy).,. He possessed 
‘a helmet which rendered the wearer invisible, 
and later traditions stated-that this helmet was 
given him: as a present by. ‘the Cyclopes after 
their. delivery from Dartarus; | Ancient:.story: 
mentions ,both, gods’ and men, who were: hon: 
ored by Hades:(Pluto) with the. temporary. use). 

~ ofthis helmet. His. characteris déseribed as’ 
fierce and: inexorable, whence of all. the. gods, 

. he was most hated by mortals. He) kept the 
gates of the lower world ieee coe is there-, 
‘fore called. MuAdprne); that no-shades might be. 
‘able toescape or return’ to}the FMIOn OP Eh 
/When. mortals invoked him,: they struck the 


earth, with their hands ;. the. sacrifices ‘which - 


weré, offered to him’ and Pefsephone. (Proser- 


" ~pina) consisted of black sheep.;.and the person 


‘who. offered the sacrifice had to turn away. his 
face.’ The ensign of his.power was a staff, with, 


» whieh, like Hermes" (Mercury),,he drove the 


shades, into: the lower world: ' There he Sat’ 
upona throne with his consort Persephone (Pro- 


se HADRTANYS. 

ty ah, * i. CPN ‘. ‘@ +3 ko ae ek’ 
‘in those “which: still. exist; he resembles hig. 
‘brother Jupiter (Zeus) and’Neptune (Poseidon), » 
except that-his’hair falls down his forehead, and’. 
that his appearance iS dark and gloomy.; “Hist ~ 
ordinary attributes are. the key of Hades: and). 
Cerberus,, In’ Homer Aides is' invariably ‘the. 


{names ofthe: god}. but in latet times it Aas - 


transferred to, his. house, his abode or kingdom, 
so: thatit/became ‘a name for the nether world, 
’ “Havrawum.' Vid-ApRanum. iS 

Hioria: Vids Avett. os 
Hivrrandpbris (“Adpeavoroiee.:' ‘Adptavoronl= 
rng: now Adrianople), a town in Thrace, on. the 
right. bank of the Hebrug; in an’éxtensive plain, 
foupded dy the Emperor Hadrian. Itwas strong- 
ly fortified; possessed-an extensive éommerce ;. 
and:in the, Middle Ages was the most. import-, 
)anttown in the country after Constantinople. © 

“Hapriinoraira (or =m (‘Adpiavovéjpa), a city: 
pee between Pergamus. and Miletopolisy 
founded by the’ Emperor Madriam’ 

Hapriinys, P. Auris, usually called Haprr-\. 
4n, Roman emperor A:D. 117-138, was born at. 
‘Rome,'A.D, 76.\° Helost’ his father at the age; 
of ten, and was brought up by his)kinsman Ulpi- 
us Trajanus (afterward emperor) and by Celius . 
Attianus, From an early, age he studied with*: 
; zeal’ the Greek language ’ and’ literature.» RAE 
the age of fifteen he ‘went 'to, Spain, where he: 
entered upon) his military career; and he sub- 
sequently’ served’ as).military tribune’ in Lower 
Mesia. ’Afterthe elevation of Trajan to the. 
throne (98), he married’ Julia Sabina,.a grand- 
daughter ‘of ‘Trajan’s sister: Marciana, This‘ 
marriage was ‘brought aboutthrough the influ: 
.énce of Plotina, the wife of-Trajan,; and from, 
this time ‘Hadrian. rosé ‘rapidly in the emper- 
or’s: favor.*~ He was raised successively to thé 
quastorship (101); pretorship (107), and consul-’ ” 
‘ship (109)..: He ac€ompanied Trajan in most’: 
of his expeditions, and: distinguished ‘himself’ 
in the second war against the Dacians,.104—-, 
106; was made governor of Pannonia in 108; ° 
‘and subsequently fought under Trajan against - 
‘the Parthians: When Trajan’s. serious illness. 
obliged him-to. leave the East, he placed Ha- 
drian at the head of:the army. »Txajan died at: 
Cilicia on ‘his journey to Rome (117), Hadrian,’ 
‘who pretended..that’ he had, been adopted. by’ 
‘Trajan, was proclaimed emperor by the, legions: 
in’ Syria; and the senate ratified. the election,’ - 
Hadrian’s first: care'was to. make peace Sian 
Parthians; which he obtained: by. relinquishing ° 


serpina).’ Like the. other gods; he was not: a} the conquests of ‘Trajan, east ofthe Euphrates.” . 


faithful’ husband; the’ Furies are called. his 
daughters; the nymph Mintho, whom he loved, 
“was ‘inetamorphosed by Persephone, (Proser- 
pina) into a-plant called mint ;and the nymph 
Leuce, with whom he was likewise in love, was 
charles by, him after her death.into_a white 
poplar, and transferred\to, Elysium. Being the 
king of the lower world, Pluto is the. giver of 
all the blessings that come from the earth ; he 
is the posséssor and giver of all the metals con- 
tained in the earth; and henee, his’ name Pluto: 
He bears several surnames: referring to his ul- 
timately assembling all: mortals in/his kingdom, 
‘and bringing. them to rest and peace; such’ as: 
Polydegmon, Polydectes, Clymenus, &e. _ He was 
worshipped throughout Greece.and Italy,: We 
possess few representations of this divin ity, but: 
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He returned to Rome: in 118% but almost im- 
mediately afterward set. out for Meesia, in con-.- 
‘sequence of the invasion of this province by the 
Sarnatians, » After'making peace with the Sar- 
| matians, and suppressing a formidable conspir- 
acy Which had been formed against,his life by 
some of the most distinguished Roman nobles, 
all of whom. he put ‘to death, ‘he returned,.to ~ 
‘Rome: in the. course, of the same, year. . He’: 
sought to gain the good will of the senate by». 
gladiatorial exhibitions .and liberal largesses,, 
and he also cancelled all arrears of taxes due: 
‘to the state for the last fifteen years. _ The ‘re- 
mainder of Hadrian’s reign was. disturbed by: 
few-wars. He spent the greater part of his.’ 
reign in trayelling through the various provinces. 
‘of the empire, in’ order that he ag inspect. 


HADRIANUS:- #. 


personally:the state of affairs in thé: provinces, 
‘and apply: the necessary remedies wherever 
mismanagement: was. discovered: He ‘com- 


7 
menced these travels in-119, visiting first-Gaul, 


Germany, and Britain, in the latter. of which’ 


countries -he.caused a wall to-be built from the 


~ Solway to the mouth of the River Tyne. . He } 


, afterward visited Spain, Africa, and the Hast, 
and took up his residence.at Athens for .thiée 
years (123-126). . Athens was his favorite city, 
> and he conferred upon its* inhabitants’ many 
‘privileges. The most, important war during his 
reign was that against the Jews, which broke 
out in 131, The Jews had. revolted in conse- 
quence of the establishment of a colony, under 
the name of Alia Capitolina, onthe site of Je- 
rusalem, and of their having been’ forbidden to 
practice the rite of cireumeision. ‘The war.was 
carried on by the Jews: as a national struggle 
With, the: most.desperate fury, and ‘was «not 
brought to an end till 136, after the country-had 
been nearly reduced to a'wilderness: During 
the last few-years of Hadrian’s life, his health 
failed. He became-suspicious and cruel, and 
- put to death: several persons of di8tinction.,° As 


he had-no children, he adopted L. Alius Vetus, - 


and gave him the title of Cesar in 136. Verus 


died on the first, of January, 138, whereupon 
Jadrian adopted Antoninus, afterward sur- 


named Pius, and-conferred upon hinv likewise’ 


the title of Cesar. -In July in the-same ‘year, 
. Hadrian himself died, in his sixty-second year, 


and was succeeded by Anronrnvs. \ The reign . 
of Hadrian may be regarded as one ofthe hap- | 
piest periods in Roman history, His policy-was- 


_ to preserve peace with foréign nations, and not 
to extend the boundaries of the ‘empire, but to 


~ secure the old provinces, and promote their wel- 
fare, He paid particular attention to the’ ad.” 


ministration of justice in the provinces.as well 
‘.as in Italy, His reign forms an epoch in the 
history of Roman jurisprudence: «It was at 
Hadrian's command that the jurist. Silvius Ju- 
lianns drew up the edictum, perpetuum; which 
formed a fixed code of laws. Some of the laws 
’ promulgated by Hadrian. are of a truly humane 


character, and aimed. at improving the public. 


morality of the time. The various cities which 
he visited*received marks: of his favor or liber- 


“ality ; in many places he built aquéducts, and 


in ‘others harbors or other public buildings, 
either for use or ornament. But. what . has 
rendered his name more ‘illustrious. than any: 


»» thing, else are the numerous and magnificent |: 


- architectural works which he planned.and com- 
~menced:during his travels, especially at Athens, 
‘in ‘the southwestern part of which he built an 
_ entirely. new: city, Adrianopolis.. We-can not 
here enter into an account of the numerous 
buildings he erected; it is sufficient to direct 


attention to his villa at. Tibur, which has been’ 


a real mine of treasures of art, and his mauso- 
leum at Rome, which forms the groundwork of 
the present Castle of St. Angelo. Hadrian was 
a patron of learning and literature as well as 
of the arts, and he cultivated the sociéty of 
poets, scholars, thetoricians, and philosophers. 
He founded at Rome. a scientific institution 
under the name of Atheneum, which continued 
to flourish for along time after him: He was 
himself an author, and wrote numerous works 
338. ~ 
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capital under the Romans. 


husband of Rhodope, and father of Hebrus.’ 
he and his wife presumed to-assume the names’ * 


‘the eastern coast of Attica, 
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both: in prosé-tind in verse, all ofwhich are lost, 
xcept “epigrams-in the © 
‘Greek and Latin Anthologies. perio: I 


with the, exception, of a- few 


Habrrines, the rhetorician. Vid: Aprianus. 
“Haprimitum or Aprtmetum (Adptun: now’ 
Hammeim), a flourishing :city foundéd by the 
Phefnicians in northern-Africa, on the eastern 
coast of Byzacena, of which district it was the - 
Trajan it; 
colony and it:was afterward called Justinian- 
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[Hzeprura (Mons), a mountain’ of Italy; near. : 


‘Horace’s Sabine farm, infested. by wolves, 
| (Hedilie lupos, Hor,, Carm:, i, 17, 9:)) ~ ” 


Hamon (Ajo), 1.-Son of. Pélasgus. and’ 
father of Thessalus, ‘from whom the anciént’ 
name: of ‘Thessaly, Hmwonra or Aumonza, Was’ 
believed to be derived. The Roman poets fre 
quently use the adjective’ Hemonius -as equiv- 


alent to ‘Thessalian,—2. Son of Lycaon, and 


the reputed founder of Hamonia in Arcadia.— 


3: Son’ of Creon ‘of Thebes, was, destroyed, ac- 


cording to ‘some accounts, by the sphinx ; but, 
according to other-traditions, he was’ in leve _ . 


With Antigone,.and ‘killed himself on hearing’ 


that she was condemned by his father to be en- ‘ 
‘tombed alive: ate eg ans 


“ Hamonia (Aduovia).” “Vid. Hammon, No. 1. ; 
* Hamus (Alyoc); son of Boreas and Orithyia,’ 
AS 


metamorphosed into mountains: ~~ : 
Haus, (6Alwoc, 10 Aluoy: now Balkan), a 
lofty range of mountains, separating Thrace‘and 


of Jupiter (Zeusy and Juno (Hera), both were 


“Mesia, extended from. Mount’ Scomius;" or, ac+ 


cording to: Herodotus, from Mount Rhédope on 
the west to the Black Sea-on the east.” The 
name is. probably connected, with ‘the -Sans-. 


_crit jima (whence comes the word Himalaya), 


‘the Greek yeiudv,and the Latin hiems 3.and the 


mountains were so called on: account of. their 
cold and snowy climate. - The height of these. 
mountains was greatly exaggerated bythe an-' 
cients ; the méan height does not exceed three 
thousand or four thousand feet above the’sea. 
There. are several passes over them); but the 
one most used in antiquit: ( { 
part of the range, called“ Succi” or>“Sueeoe 
Ssulu Derbend), between Philippopolis and Ser- 
dica. 
Thrace derived its name from this mountain: 
Haents (‘Ayvotc, -odvrec : ‘Ayvototoc : near 
Markopulo), a demus in Attica) west of Peeania,~ 
belonging to the tribe A¢amanttis. °°. 1. 
Have (‘Adal, “Arar, Adai:' ‘A2aiebe).. le 
ARaPHENIDES (’Apadnvidec), a demus in Attica; ° 
belonging to the tribe fEgeis, Was situated on 
and served as the 
harbor of Brauron: 
Diana (Artemis).—2/ H. A2xénipes (AlSavidec), 
a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Ce: 
cropis, situated on the western eoast.—3. A 
town, formerly of the Opuntii Locri; afterward 
of Beotia, situated on the Opuntian Gulf. ~~ 
[Hatevone.. Vid. Atovonn.J 28> 
Hares (“AAje).. 1. A river of Ionia in Asia’ 
Minor, near Colophon, celebrated for the cold- 
aoe of its water.—2. A‘river in the island-of 
os. nm % EB ee 


made ita, - 


y, was inthe western 
rum, angustie,” also.“ Porta "Trajani” (now * = 


The later province of *Hemimontus” in. 


it possessed a temple of 


' 


{ 


. 
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“Hatiisa (CAdaica:: Halesinus : flow Rock da 
Pittines) ‘a town on the northern coast of Sie’ 
‘ily, on the: River ‘Hanesus: (now Pittineo), was: 


founded bythe Greek mercenaries of Archoni-.' 


des, a chief of the” ‘Siculi, ‘and ‘was originally. | 
/ealled Arcnonipiow. It became’a place of con- 
siderable importance, and was in later times a 
municipium, exempt frorn taxes. - 

Hatsésus, a chief of. the Auruncans and Os- 
cans; the son’ of a soothsayer, and ‘an ally of 
Turnus, was-slain by Pallas. He’came to Italy’ 
from ‘Argos in Greece, whence he is éalled .Ag- 
amemnonius, Atridés,, OY ‘Argolicus.-, He ds: said 
to have founded the town of Falerii. 

Havex.” Vid. Avex. 

Hatriciron (‘Adtaxpor : now: Visirize Indje- 
kara), an important river in Macedonia, rises 
in the Tymphean Mountains, flows first south- 
east through Elimea, then. northeast, forming | 
the boundary between Eordea and Pieria, and 
fallsinto the Thermaic Gulfin Bottiais..” Cesar | 
(B. C., iii., 36) incorrectly makes it the bound- 
ary between Macedonia and: ‘Thessaly: 

Hatrarrus (AAlaprog : ‘AAedprvoe : “now. 
Mazi), an ancient town in Beéotia, on the south 
of the Lake Copais.. It was destroyed by Xerx- 
és.m his invasion of Greece (B,C. 480), but was 
rebuilt, and appears as an important place in 
the Peloponnesian war. Under it8 walls Ly- 
sander lost his life (895). It was destroyed by 
the Romans (171), because it supported Per-. 
seus, king of Macedonia,-and its territory was 
given to the Athenians. 

' Harias (‘Adcée? ‘Adced¢ » now Haliza); a dis- 


_ thiet ¢ ‘on the coast of Argolis, between Asine and 


- Hermione, so called because fishing ‘was ‘the 
chief occupation of its inhabitants... Their town 


 * “was called’ Hatt (‘AAcai) or Hartas (‘AAueze).. 


- Hiticarnassus (‘Aduicapvacodc, Ion. “A AtKap- 
vost : ‘Adikapvacceve, Halicarnassensis, Hali- 
earnassius:: ruins at Budrwm), a celebrated city 
of Asia Minor, stood in the southwestern part of 
‘Caria, on the’ northern coast: of the Sinus CGér- 
amicus, opposite to the island of Cos. It was 
“said ‘to have been founded by Dorians from 
Treezene, and was at first called Zephyra. It 
was-one Of the six cities that originally formed 
~ the Dorian Hexapolis, but it was early excluded 
from the confederacy, as a punishment for the 
violation, by one of its citizens, of a law con- 
nected with the common worship of the Tri- | 
opian Apollo. (Herod., i, 144.) With the rest 
of the coast of Asia Minor, it fell under the do- 
‘minion of the Persians, at an early period of 
whose rule ‘Lygdamis made himself tyrant of’ 
the city, and founded a dynasty which lasted 
‘for some generations. His daughter Artemi- 
“sia assisted Xerxes in his expedition against 
‘Greece. Vid. Artremists, Nov, Her grandson, 
Lygdamis, was overthrown by a revolution, in 
weet Herodotus” is said to have taken part: 
Vid: Heroporus. -In the Peloponnesian war, we 
_ find Halicarnassus, with the other Dorian Cities 
of Caria, on the side of the Athenians ; but we, 
do not know what was its form of government, 
until the re-establishment, by Hxcatomnus, of a 
dynasty ruling over all Caria, with its capital 
first at Mylasa, and afterward at Halicarnassus, , 
and virtually independent. of Persia; before: 
B.C. 380, _ It seems not unlikely ‘that both. this 
and the older dynasty of tyrants. of Halicarnas- 


| Ada again. 


Loe. ucuctesad 


| sus were a race ‘Of native Carian princes, w ee 2 


ascendency. at: Halicarnassus may be accounted 
for by the: prévalence of the Carian’élement in” 
its population at an early period, Hecatomnus 
left three sons and two. daughters, who all suc- 


ceeded to his throne in the following order: Mate : 


solus, Artemisia, Idrieus,: Ada, Pixodarus,. and 
In B,C. 334, Alexander took the 
city, after an ‘obstinate defence by the. Persian 
-general Memnon, and destroyed it. From this 
blow it never recovered, although it continued 
to be celebrated ‘for the Mausoleum, a_magnifi- 
cent edifice which Artemisia IL: built.as a ‘bomb 
for Mausolus, and’ which was adorned with. the 


’| works of the most: eminent Greek. ‘sculptors of 


the age. Fragments of these sculptures, which. 
were “diséovered built into the walls of the cit. 
adel-of Budrum, are now in the British Museum, 
With the rest ‘of Caria, Halicarnassus was as- 
| ‘signed by the Romans, after their victory over 
Antiochus ‘the Great, to the government of 
Rhodes, and was afterward united to the prov- 
‘ince of Asia. ‘The city was. very strongly forti- 
fied, and-had a fine. har bor, which was protect- 
ed bythe island of Arconnesus: its citadel was 
called Salmacis (Zaduaic),. from the name ofa 
spring ‘which rose from ‘the hill on which it 
stood. Halicarnassus | was the birth-place of 
the historians Huroporvs-and Dionysius. 

* Haricva (AALKvar : Halicyensis.: now Sale- 
mi ?), a town in the northwest of Sicily, between 
Entella and Lilybeum, was long in the posses- 


sion of the Carthaginians, and.in Cicero’s time _ - 


was a municipium, exempt from taxes. 

Hatimts (‘AAupode, -ovvto¢g: ‘AAtpovotoc); a 
demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, 
on the western coast, a little south of Athens. 

- Harieepon (‘Adiredov), a plain’ near the Pi-' 
reus, probably between” the Viteus and’ the ~ 
Academy. a 

Harieendruivs (Au p00 son of. Negand 
(Poseidon) and Euryte, attempted. to -violaté 
Alcippe, daughter of Mars.(Ares),and Agraulos, 
but was~slain by Mars: (Ares). ‘Mars- (Ares) * 
was brought to trial by Neptune (Poseidon), for’ 
this murder, on the “hill at Athens, which was. 
hence- called Areopagus, or the Hi, of Ares, 
(Mars). 

[H. ALITHERSES iG Aacbépane). 1. A.son of Mas- 
tor of Ithaca, celebrated as a‘hero and diviner. 
—2. A son of Angeus and Samia, the daughter 
of the River Meander.]" 

[Hauius (“AAcoc), second son of Alcinous, 
distinguished himself :in dancing, as described’ 
in the’ ‘eighth book of the Odyssey. ] 

Hatrisa (‘Aduodoa? now Karavi), an island 
in'the Argolie Gulf. ° | 

Hivizouns (‘Ariovec and -ov), a people of” 
Bithynia, with a capital city Alybe (AAvé6y), 
mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans. ° 

Hatmypessus. © Vid. SatmyDEssvus. 

Hatmv¥ris (‘Aauvpic, sc. Aiuvn), a bay of the 
sea in Meesia, formed by the southern mouth of 
the Danube, with a ae of the same name upon 


it. 

Hidditevs (‘Addynaog ‘AROovvgooc : A ouse 
aoc, ‘AAdovnairnc: now Khilicdromia), an island 
of the Augean Sea, off the coast of Thessaly, 
and east ‘of Seiathos and Peparethos, with a 
| town of the same name upon it. The posseés- 
sion’ of this island occasioned bee disputes 


‘ 


“ 


' Taces which peopled the westernpart of Asia 


~ by marching over it to meet Cyrus, Croesus 


_ the latter to the #gean Sea. 


HALOSYDNE. 


between, Philip and the. Athenians: there .is 4 
speech on this’ stibject among the extant ora-' 
tions of Demosthenes, but it was probably writ- 
ten by Hegesippus. | i ‘f F 
Hatosypne. (‘Adootdvy), “the Sea-born,” a 
surname of ‘Amphitrite and Thetis. 
 Havuntium. Vid. Avuntivm. Cie oe 
Hanus: Vid. Anus.” ..- es. Gethin tite 
Hatveus ("Adveoc: low Platani), a river in 


\ 


near Heraclea Minoa. Ne 
— Hirys ("Ajo “now Kizil-Irmak, i. e., the Red. 
River), the greatest river of Asia Minor, rises. 
in that part of the Anti-Taurus range called 
'Paryadres, on’ the borders of, Armenia Minor 
and Pontus, and, after flowing west ‘by south 
through Cappadocia, turns to the north and 
flows through Galatia to the borders of Paphla- 
gonia, where it takes a northeastern direction, 
dividing Paphlagonia from Pontus, and -at last” 
falls into the Euxine (now. Black Sea) between 
Sinope. and Amisus:,  In-early times it was a 
most ‘important pound, ethnographical as> 
well as political. It divided the Indo-European 


_ the south of Sicily, which flows into: the sea,} 


Minor from the Semitic (Syro-Arabian) races of 
the rest of southwestern Asia, and it separated 
the Lydian empire from the Medo-Persian, until,. 


_began the contest which at onee ended in the 
oyerthrow of the former and the extension ‘of 
AMADRYApEs. Vid. Nye. ’ 
Hamaxirus\(‘Avaéiréc), a small town on the. 
coast of the Troad, near the Promontory Lec- 
tum; said to have been the first. settlement: of « 
the Teuctian immigrants from Crete.. The 
surrounding district was called ‘Awagiria.  Tiy- 
Simachus removed the inhabitants.to Alexan- 
drea-‘Troas. : : 
| Hamaxosir (‘Ayaté6voz), a people in European 
Sarmatia, in the neighborhood of the Palus Mz- 
otis, were a nomad race, as their name signifies., 
> Hamitear (‘AuiAcac). The two last syllables 
of this name are the same as Melcarth, the tu- 
telary deity of the Tyrians, called by the Greeks 
Hercules, and the name probably signifies ‘the 
_gift of Melcarth.” 1..Son of Hanno, or Mago, 
commander of the great Carthaginian expedi- 
fion to Sicily, B.C. 480, which was defeated 
and almost destroyed by Gelon at Himera. Vid. 
Geton. “Hamilcar fell in the battle.—2. Sur- 
named Rhodanus, was sent by the Carthagini- 
ans to Alexander after the fall’ of Tyre, B.C. 
332. On his réturn home-he was-put to death 
by the Carthaginians for having betrayed their 
interests.—3. Carthaginian governor in Sicily at 
the time that Agathocles was rising into power. 
At first he supported the party at Syracuse, 
which had driven Agathocles: into exile, but he 
afterward espoused the cause of Agathocles, 
who was thus enabled to make himself master 
of Syracuse, 317.—4. Son of Gisco, succeeded 
the preceding as Carthaginian commander in 
Sicily, 311. “He carried on war against Agath-. 
ocles, whom he defeated, with great slaughter, 
and then “obtained possession of the greater 
part of Sicily; but he was taken prisoner while 
besieging Syracuse, and was put to death by 
Agathocles.—5. A Carthaginian general in the 
rixst Punic war, must be carefully distinguished 
340 ey 
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from the great Hamilcar Barca {No.6}: .In 


the third year of the. war (262) he succeeded 
Hanno.in the command in Sicily;,'and carried 


‘on the, operations: by Jand with success. He - 


made himself master of Enna and Camarina, 
and fortified Drepanum. In 257 he commanded 
the Carthaginian fleet on the northern coast of 


Sicily, and fought.a naval action with the Ro- 


man consul ©. Atilius Regulus. In the-follow- 
ing year'(256), he and Hanno commanded the 


‘great Oarthaginian fleet, which was: defeated 


by the two consuls M. Atilins Regulus.and L: 
Manlius Vulso, off Ecnomus, on the southern 
coast of Sicily. He was afterward one of the 
commanders of ‘the land forees.in Africa op- 


‘posed to Regtlus.—6. Surnamed Barea,:an 


épithet supposed to be related to the Hebrew 
Barak, and to signify “lightning? >It, was 
merely a personal appellation, and is, not’ tobe , 
regardedas-a family name, though, from-the 


great. distinction that. he obtained, we often find 
the name of Bareine applied either to his family, 


or his: party inthe state. He was appointed to. 
the command of the Carthaginian forces in Sic- 
ily.in the eighteenth year of the first Punie 
war, 247. ~ At this time the Romans were 
masters of the whole of Sicily, with the excep- 
tion .of Drepanum and Lilybeum, both of which 
were blockaded by’ them onthe land ‘side. 
Hamilcar established himself, with his whole 
army, on a mountain named Hereté (now Monte 
Pellegrino), in the midst of the enemy’s country, 
and inthe immediate neighborhood of Panor- 
mus, one of their most important cities, . Here 
he succeeded in maintaining his ground, to the~ 


astonishment alike of friends. and foes, for 


nearly three years. In 244 he abruptly quitted 
Hercté, and took up a still stronger position on 


Mount Eryx, after seizing the town of that ..~ 


name. Here he also: maintained himself, in 
spite of all the efforts of the Romans to dislodge 
him. After the great naval defeat of the Car- 
thaginians by Lutatius Catulus (241), Hamilcar, 
who was still at-Eryx, was intrusted by the 
Carthaginian’ government with the ‘conclusion 
of the peace with the Romans. On his return. 
home, he had to carry om war. in Africa ‘with 
the 
ceeded in subduing after. an arduous: struggle 
of three: years (240-238). Hamilcar now form- 


edthe project of establishing in. Spain anew. ‘ 


empire,,which should not only be a’source-of 
strength and wealth to Carthage, but should be 


| the point from. whence he might at a subse-, 


quent period renew hostilities against Rome: 
He crossed over into Spain soon after the term-. 
ination of the war with the mercenaries; but. 
we know nothing of his operations in the coun: - 
try, save that he obtained ,possession. of ,a.con- 
siderable portion of Spain, partly. by, foree of 
arms, and partly by negotiation, .After remain- 
ing in Spain nearly nine years, he. fell in battle 
(229) against the Vettones. He was succeeded 
in the command by his’ son-in-law Hasdrubal. 
He left three sons, the celebrated Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal, and Mago.—7. Son of Gisco, Car- 
thaginian. governor of Melite (now Malta), 
which surrendered to the Romans, 218.8. 
Son of Bomilear, one of the generals in Spain, 
215, with Hasdrubal.and Mago, the two, sons, 
of Barca... The three generals were defeated 
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arthaginian’ mercenaries, whom he sue- ~ 
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HANNIBAL.» 
by the two Scipios While besieging “Iiliturgi.— 
9. A Carthaginian, who excited a-genéral revolt 
of the Gauls in Upper Italy about 200, and’took 
the Roman colony of Placentia. On the defeat 
of the Gauls by the consul Cethegus in 197, he 
was taken prisoner, Sigh 
Hannisat (Avvibac). 
“the grace or favor of Baal ;” the -final sylla- 
ble dal, of’such common occurrenée in Punic 
. hames, always having reference to this tutelaty 
deity ofthe Phenicians. 1. Son of Gisco, and 
grandson of Hamicar [No. 1]. . In 409 he was 


a 


sent to Sicily, at the head of a Carthaginian. 


army, to assist the Segestan’s against ‘the Seli- 
‘huntines.” He took Selinus, and ‘subsequently 
Himera also. In 406 ‘he again commanded a 
Carthaginian army in Sicily along with Himilco, 
but dieg of a pestilence while besieging Agri- 
gentum.—2. Son of Gisco, was’ the Carthagin- 
lan, commander at Agrigentum when it was-be- 
sieged by the Romans, 262. After standing a 
siege of seven months, he broke through the 
ehemy’s lines, leaving the town to its fate: 
After this he carried on the contest by sea, and 
for the next’ year or two ravaged the coast of 
Italy; but in 260 he was defeated by the.consul 
Duilius; In 259 he was sent to the defence of 
Sardinia.” Here he was again unfortunate, and 


~ was seized by his own mutinous troops, and put | 


to death:—3. Son of Hamilcar (perhaps Har 
car, No. 5), succéeded in carrying succors of 
men and provisions to Lilybeum-when it was 
besieged by the Romans, 250.—4. A general in 
the war of the Carthaginians against the mer- 
cenaries (240-238), was taken prisoner by the 
insurgents, and crucified.—5. Son of Hamilcar 
Barca, and one of the most illustrious generals 
of antiquity, was born B.C, 247. He was only’ 
nine years old when his father took him with 
him into Spain, and it was on this occasion 
that Hamilcar made him swear upon the altar 
eternal hostility to Rome, Child as he then 
was, Hannibal never forgot his vow} and his 
‘whole life was one continual struggle against 
_ the power and domination of Rome. .He was 
early trained in arms under the eye of his father, 
and was present with him in the battle in which 
*Hamilear perished: (229). Though only eight- 
een years old at this time, he had already dis- 
played so much ‘courage and capacity for war, 
that he was intrusted by Hasdrubal (the son-in- 
law and successor of Hamilear) with the chief 
* command of most of the military enterprises 
planned by that genéral. He secured to him- 
self the devoted attachment.of the army under 
-his command; and, accordingly, on the assas- 


sination of Hasdrubal (221), the soldiers unani- | 


‘mously proclaimed their youthful leader com- 
mander-in-chief, which the government at Car- 
thage forthwith ratified. Hannibal was at this 
{ime in the twenty-sixth year of his age. There 
ean be no doubt that he already looked forward 
to’ the -invasion and conquest of Italy as the 
- goal of his ambition; ‘but it was necessary for 
him’first to complete the work which had been 
‘so ‘ably begun by his two predecessors, and to 
establish the Carthaginian power as firmly as 
possible in Spain. In two campaigns he sub- 
dued all the country south of the Iberus, with 
the exception of the wealthy town of Saguntum. 
in the spring of 219 he proceeded to lay siege 


The name signifies | 
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resistance, which lasted nearly eight months: 
Saguntum lay south of the Iberus, and was 
the treaty Which had been made between Has- 
drubal and the Romans; but as it had concluded 
an alliance with the Romans, the latter regard- 
éd its.attack as a’Violation of the treaty between 
the two nations: On the fall:of Sagtintum, the 
Romans demanded the surrender of Hannibal ; 
and when this demand was refused, war was 
declared, and thus began the long and arduous 
Struggle called the second Punic war. In the 
spring of 218 Hannibal quitted his winter-quar- 
ters at New Carthage and commenced his march 
for Italy.’ He crossed the Pyrénees,,and march: 
ed along the southern coast-of Gaul. . The Ro- 


‘A 


that Hannibal had already reached the Rhone, and 


Hannibal had crossed the Rhone, ‘he continued 
his march up the left bank of the river as. far 


away to the'right, and commenced his passage 
across the Alps.. He \probably crossed the Alps 
by the pass of the Little St: Bernard, called in 
antiquity the Graian Alps. His army suffered 
much from the attacks of the: Gaulish mount- 
aineers, and from the natural difficulties of the 


the season (the beginning of October, at which 
time the snows have already commenced in the, 
high Alps). .So heavy. were his. losses,. that 
when he at length emerged from the valley of 
Aosta into the plains of the Po, he had with him 
no.more than twenty thousand foot and six 
thousand horse. During Hannibal’s march over 
the Alps, P. Scipio had sent on his ‘own army- 


Cneius, and had himself returned to Italy. He 
forthwith hastened into Cisalpine Gaul, took the 
command of the pretor’s army, which he found 
there, and led it against Hannibal. In the first 
action, which took place near the Ticinus, the 
cavalry and light-armed troops of the two armies 
were alone engaged; the Romans were com- 
pletely routed, and Scipio- himself severely 
-wounded. Scipio then crossed the Po,and with- 
drew to the hills on the left bank of the Trebia, 
where he was soon after joined bythe other 
consul, ‘Ti. Sempronius Longus. Here a séc- 
ond and more decisive battle was fought. The 
Romans were completely defeated, with heavy 


| loss, and the remains of their army took refuge 


within the walls of Placentia. . This battle was 
fought toward the end of 218. Hannibal was 
now, joined by all the Gaulish tribes, and he 
was able to take up his winter-quarters In se- 
eurity. Early in 217 he descended by the val- 
ley ofthe Macra into the marshes on the banks of 
the Arno: In struggling through these marshes 
great numbers of his horses and beasts of bur- 
‘den perished, and he himself lost the sight of 
one eye'by a violent attack of ophthalmia. The 
consul Flaminius hastened to meet him, and a 
battle was fought on the Lake ‘Trasimenus, in 
which the Roman army was. destroyed ;‘thou- 
‘sands fell by the sword, among whom was the 
consul himself; thousands more perished in the 


‘lake, and no less than fifteen thousand prisoners 
Bars * 


therefore not included under the protéetion of 


mans sent the consul P. Scipio to oppose him in. 
Gaul; but when.Scipio arrived in Gaul, he found 


into Spain, under the command -of his brother 


‘to Saguntiim, which he took after a despetate’.- 


that it was impossible to overtake him: After ~ 


as its confluence with the Is¢re. -Hére he struck. | 


road, which were enhanced by the lateness of - 
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fell into the hands of Hannibal. “Hannibal now 
marched through the Apennines into Picenum, 
and thence into Apulia, where he spent a great 
part of the summer. The Romans had collect- 
~ ed a fresh army, and placed it under the com- 
mand of the dictator Fabius Maximus, who had 
prudently ayoided a general action, and only. at- 
tempted. to harass and’annoy the Carthaginian 
army. Meanwhile the Romans had made great 
preparations for the campaign of the following 
year (216). "The two new consuls, L. Almilius 
Paulus and-C. Terentius Varro, marched into 


Apulia at the head of an army of little less,than' 


ninety thousand men, To.this mighty host 
Hannibal gave battle in the plains’on the xight 
bank of the Aufidus, just below. the’ town of 
Canne. The Roman army was again annihi- 
lated ; between. forty’ and fifty thousand men 
are said to have fallen in the field, among whom 
was the consul A°milius Paulus, both the con- 
suls of the preceding year, above eighty sena- 
tors, and a multitude of\the wealthy knights 
who composed the Roman.cavalry. The other 
consul, Varro, escaped with a few horsemen to 
Venusia, and a small band of resolute men forc- 
ed, their way from the Roman camp to Canu- 
sium ; all the rest were’ killed, dispersed, or 
taken prisoners.. This victory was followed by 
the revolt from Rome of most of the nations in 
the south of Italy. Hannibal, established his 
army jin winter-quarters in Capua, which had 
espoused his side. Capua was celebrated for 
its wealth and luxury, and the enervating effect 
which these produced upon the army of Hanni- 
bal became a favorite theme of rhetorical exag- 
geration in later ages. . The futility of such dec- 
lamations is sufficiently shown by the simple 
fact that. the superiority of that army.in the field 
remained as-décided as ever. Still it may be 
truly said that the winter spent at Capua, 216- 
215, was in great measure the turning point of 
- Hannibal’s fortune, ‘and from this.time the war 
assumed an altered character. The experi- 
ment, of what he could effect with his single 
~ army had now been fully tried, and, notwith- 
standing all his victories, it had decidedly failed ; 
for Rome was still unsubdued, and still provid- 
ed with the means of maintaining a protracted 
' contest. From this time the Romans in great 
‘measure Changed their plan of operations, and, 
instead of opposing to Hannibal one great army 
in the field, they hemmed in his movements on 
all sides, and kept up an army in every prov- 
ince of Italy, to thwart the operations of his 
_ lieutenants, and check the rising disposition to 
‘revolt. It is impossible here to follow the com- 
plicated, movements of the subsequent ,.cam- 
paign, during which Hannibal himself frequently 
traversed Italy in all directions. In 215 Han- 
nibal entered into negotiations with Philip, king 
of Macedonia, and Hieronymus of Syracuse, 
and thus sowed the seeds of two fresh wars. 
From 214 to 212 the Romans were busily en- 
gaged with the siege of Syracuse, which was 
at length taken by Marcellus in the latter of 
these years. In 212 Hannibal obtained posses- 
sion of Tarentum ; but in the following year he 
lost the important city of Capua, which was re- 
covered by the Romans after a long siege. In 
209 the Romans also recovered ,Tarentum. 
Hannibal’s forces gradually became more and 
342 


defeated with great loss. 


(201). 


HANNIBAL. . 


more weakened ; and his only object now was 


to maintain his ground in the south’ until his 
brother Hasdrubal should appear in the north 
of Italy, an event to which he had long looked - 
forward with anxious expectation. In 207 Has- 


‘drubal at length crossed the Alps, and descend- 


¢ 


the Metaurus. Vid. Hasprupat, No. 3. The 
defeat and death of Hasdrubal was decisive of 
the fate of the war in Italy.. From this time 
Hannibal abandoned all thoughts of offensive 
operations, ‘and collected together his forces 
within the peninsula of Bruttium. In the fast- 
nesses of that wild and mountainous region he 
maintained his ground ‘for nearly four years 
(207-203). He crossed over to Aftica toward 
the end of 203 in order to oppose P. Scipio. “In 
the following year (202) the decisive battle was 
fought near Zama.’ Hannibal. was coffpletely 
All hopes of resist- 
ance were now at an end, and he was one of 
the first to urge the necessity of an immediate 
peace. The treaty between Rome and Carthaze 
was not. finally concluded until the next year 
By this treaty Hannibal saw the object 
of his whole life frustrated, and Carthage effect- 
ually humbled before her imperious rival. “But 
his enmity to Rome was unabated; and, though 
now more than forty-five years old, he set him- 
self to work to, prepare the means for renewing 
the contest at no distant period. He introduc- 
ed the most beneficial reforms into the state, 
and restored the ruined ‘finances ; but, having 
provoked the enmity of a powerful party at 
Carthage, they denounced him: to the Romans 
as urging on Antiochus III., king of Syria, to 
take up arms against Rome. Hannibal was’ 
obliged to. flee from Carthage, and took refuge 
at the court of Antiochus, who was at this time 
(193) on the eve of war with Rome. Hannibal 


ed into Italy ; but_he was defeated and slain,on 


‘in. vain urged the necessity of carrying the war 


at. once into Italy, instead of awaiting the Ro- 
mans in Greece., On the defeat of Antiochus 
(190), the surrender of Hannibal was one of the 
conditions of the peace granted to the king, 
Hannibal, however, foresaw his danger, and 
took refuge at the court of Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia. Here he found for some years,a se-_ 


cure asylum ; but the Romans could not be at 


ease so long as he lived, and T. Quintius Flam- 
ininus. was at length dispatched to the court of 
Prusias to demand the surrender of the fugitive. 
The Bithynian king was unable to resist ; ‘and 
Hannibal, perceiving that flight was impossible, 
took poison, to avoid falling into the hands of 
his enemies, about the year183. Of Hannibal’s 
abilities as a general it is unnecessary to speak :, 
all the great masters of the art of war, from 
Scipio to the Emperor Napoleon, have concur- 
red in their homage to his genius. . But in com- 
paring Hannibal with any other of the great 
leaders of antiquity, we must ever bear in mind 
the. peculiar circumstances in “which he was 
placed. Feebly and grudgingly supported by 
the government at home, he stood alone, at the 
head of an army composed of mercenaries of 
many nations. Yet not only did he retain the 
attachment of these men, unshaken by any 
change of fortune, for a period of more than 
fifteen years, but he trained up army after army ; 
and, long after the veterans that had followed 


| HANNIBALLIANUS. 


'  himover the Alps had dwindled to an. ineon- 
siderable remnant, his new levies were still as 
_ invincible as their predecessors. => , 


Hawnipartiinvs. -1. Son of Constantius Ohlo-. 


Tus and his second wife Theodora, and half- 
brother of Constantine the Great. /He was’ put 


-to death in/337 on the death of Constantine.— 


2. Son of the elder, brother of the younger Del- 
matius, was:also; put to death,on the death of 
~€onstantine? ‘ 
. Hannisitis Casrra, Vid. Castra, No. 2.> 
Hanno (“Avvwr), one of the most common 
Mames at Carthage. Only the most important 
persons of the name can be mentioned. 1. One 
‘of the Carthaginian generals who fought against 


Agathocles in Africa, B.C. 310=—2. Commander. 


. of the Carthaginian garrison at Messana,at the 
beginning of the first, Punic war, 264. In con- 
sequence of his surrendering the citadel of this 
city to the Romans, he was crucified on his re- 
turn home.—3. Son of Hannibal, was sent to 
Sicily by: the. Carthaginians with a large force 
immediately after the capture of Messana, 264, 
where he carried on the war against the Roman 

“consul Appius Claudius... In 262 he again com- 
manded ‘in Sicily, but failed in relieving Agri- 
gentum, where.Hannibal was kept besieged by 
the Romans.» Vid: Hannipar, No. 2: In 256 
he commanded the Carthaginian: fleet, along 
with Hamilear, at the great battle of Ecnomus.— 
4, Commander of the Carthaginian fleet, which 
was defeated by Lutatius Catulus off the Aiga- 

tes, 241.. On his return home.he was crucified. 

, ‘+5. Surnamed the Great, apparently for. his 
successes in Afriea. We donot, however, know 
against what nations of Africa his arms were 
directed, nor what was the occasion of the war. 
He was, one. of the commanders in the war 
against the mercenaries in Africa after the end 
of the first Punie -war (240-238)., From this 


time: forward he appears to have taken no active 


part in any of the foreign: wars or enterprises 
of Carthage. But his influence in her councils 


at home was great ; he was leader of the aris- | 


“~tocratice party, and, as such, the chief adversary 
of Hamilear Barea and his family. — On all oc- 
~ ceasions, from the landing of Barca in Spain till 
the return of Hannibal from Italy, a period ‘of 
above thirty-five years, Hanno is represented 
as thwarting the measures of that able-and pow- 
erful family, and taking the lead in opposition 
to the war with Rome, the great object to which 
all their efforts were directed. He survived the 
battle of Zama, 202.—6.. A Carthaginian officer 
left. in Spain by Hannibal when that general 
erossed the Pyrenees, 218. He-was shortly 
afterward defeated by Cn. Scipio, and: taken 
prisoner.——7. Son of Bomilear, one of the most 
distinguished of Hannibal’s officers. . He com- 
manded the right wing at.the battle of Canne 
(216), and is frequently mentioned during the 
succeeding years of the war. In 203 he took 
the command of the Carthaginian forces in 
Africa, which he held till the arrival of Hanni- 
bal.—8. A Carthaginian general, who carried on 
the war-in Sicily after the fall of Syracuse, 211. 
' He left Sicily in the following year, when Agri- 
gentum was betrayed to the Romans.—9, ‘The 
jast commander of the Carthaginian garrison at 
Capua when it was besieged by the Romans 
(212-211).—10. A Carthaginian navigator, yn. 


HARMODIUS. 


der whose name'we possess a‘ Periplus (Un ept- 
“mAovc), ‘which Was originally written in the 


| Punic language,’ and afterward translated into | 
Greek. The author had held the office of suf.’ 


fetes, or Supreme magistrate at Carthage, and 
che is said by Pliny to-have undertaken the voy- 


age when Carthage was in a most flourishing’ 


condition, Hence it has been conjectured that 
he was’the same as the Hanno, the father or 
son of Hamilcar, who, was: killed ‘at Himera, 


) B.C. 480; but this is quite uncertain.- In the 


Periplus itself Hanno says that he was sent out. 


}by his countrymen to undertake a voyage bes 


yond the Pillars-of Hercules, and to found Liby- 
pheenician towns, and that he sailed with a body 
of colonists to the number of thirty thousand. 
On his return from his voyage, he dedicated an 


ar 


account of it, inscribed’on a tablet, in the tem- | ’ 


ple of Saturn (Cronos). 
ed that our periplus is a Greek version of the 
contents. of that Punic tablet. Edited by Fal- 
coner, Lond., 1797, with an English translation. 
' Harma (70 “Apua: ‘Apyaredc). 1. A small 
place in Beotia, near Tanagra, said to have been 
so éalled from the harma or chariot of Adrastus, 


which broke down here, or from the’chariot of ~ 


Amphiaraus, who was here swallowed up by the 
earth along with his chariot.—2. A srnall place 
in Attica, ‘near Phyle. } 
Harmiris (‘Apuwarodc), a city. and promontory 
on the coast of Aolis in’ Asia Minor, on the 
northern side of the Sinus Elaiticus. : 

* Harmovivus and Aristoeiron (‘Appoduoc, “Apt- 
oroyeitwv), Athenians, of the blood of the ce 
PHYR#I, were the murderers of Hipparchus, 
brother of thetyrant Hippias, in B.C.514. Aris- 
togiton was strongly attached to the young and 
beautiful Harmodius, who returned his affection 
With equal warmth: Hipparchus endeavored to 
withdraw the youth’s love to himself, and, fail- 
ing in this, resolved to avenge the slight by put- 
ting upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he 
took care that the sister of Harmodius should 
be summoned.to bear one of the sacred baskets 
in some religious procession, and when she pre- 
sented herself for the purpose, he caused her 


‘to be dismissed and declared unworthy of the 


honor. »*This fresh insult determined the two 
friends to slay both Hipparchus and his brother 
Hippias as well, ‘They communicated their plot 
to.a few-friends, and selected for their enter- 
prise the day of the festival of the great Pan- 
athenea, the only day on which they could ap- 
pear in arms without.exciting suspicion. When 
the appointed.time arrived, the two chief con- 
spirators obseryed one of their accomplices in 
conversation with Hippias. 


parchus., Harmodius was immediately cut down! 
by the guards. Aristogiton at first escaped, but 
was afterward taken, and was put to the tor-. 
ture; but he died without revealing the names 
of any of the conspirators. Four years after 
this Hippias was expelled, and thenceforth Har- 


modius and Aristogiton obtained among the. 


Athenians of all succeeding generations the 


character of patriots, deliverers, and martyrs 


—names often abused, indeed, but seldom more 


grossly than in the present case.. Their deed 
of. murderous vengeance formed a favorite sub-- 


To be born of their 


ject of drinking songs. 
BS dal 


Itis therefore presum-. _ 


Believing, ‘there-. 
fore, that they were betrayed, they slew Hip-~ 


'~ cording to some legends. 


} '.. ° -HARMONIA, 
blood was esteemed.the highest of honors, arid 


their descendants enjoyed an immunity from 
public burdens. » Their statues, made of bronze 


by Antenor, were set up in the gora.. When 


Xerxes took the city, he carried these statues 


away, and new ones, the work of Crirras, were 


erected in 477. The original statues were-aft-’ 


erward sent back to Athens by Alexander the 
‘Great. as ‘ wit leak j jnig 

Harmonia (‘Apyovia), daughter of Mars (Ares) 
and Venus (Aphrodite), or, according to others, 
of Jupiter (Zeus) and Electra, the daughter of 
Atlas, in Samothrace. When Minerva (Athena) 
assigned to Cadmus the government of Thebes, 
Jupiter (Zeus) gave him Harmonia for his wife, 


and all the gods of Olympus were present at the’ 


marriage... On the wedding-day Cadmus receiv- 
ed a present of a necklace, which afterward be- 
‘came fatal to all who possessed it.. Harmonia 
accompanied Cadmus when he was obliged. to 
quit ‘Thebes, and shared his fate. Vid. Capmus. 
Polynices, who inherited the fatal necklace, 
gave it‘to Eriphyle, that she might persuade her 
husband, Amphiaraus, to undertake. the expedi- 
tion against Thebes: Through Alemeon, the 
son of Eriphyle, the necklace came into the 
hands of Arsinoé, next into those ofthe sons 
of Phegeus, Pronous and Agenor, and lastly into 
_ those of the sons of Alemeon, Amphoterus and 
Acarnan, who dedicated it in the temple of Mi- 
nerva.(Athena) Pronea at Delphi. 
Harpicta or -fum (‘Apraysia. or -Gytov), a 
small town in Mysia, between Cyzieus and Pria- 
_ pus, the scene of the rape of Ganymedes, ac- 


Harpicus ("“Aprayoc), 1. A noble Median, 
Whose preservation of the infant Cyrus, with 
the events consequent upon it, are related under 
Cyrus. He.became.one of the generals of Cy- 
rus, and conquered the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor.—-2. A Persian general, under Darius i; 
took Histieus prisoner. : } 

[Harparion.(‘Apradiav), a Paphlagonian, son 
' of Pylemenes, and guest-friend of Paris: he 
was slain by Meriones in the Trojan war. ] 

.Harpauus ("Apradoc).. 1. A.Macedonian of 
noble: birth, accompanied Alexander the Great 
to Asia as superintendent. of the treasury. 
After the. conquest of Darius, he was left by 


Alexander in charge of the royal treasury, and 


with the administration of the wealthy satrapy 
of Babylon. - Here, during Alexander’s absence 
in India, he gave himself up to the most extrav- 
agant luxury and profusion, and squandered the 
treasures intrusted tovyhim. When he heard 
that Alexander, 
was returning from India,-he fled from Babylon 
with about five thousand talents and a body of 
six thousand mercenaries, and crossed over to 
Greece, B.C. 324. He took refuge at Athens, 
where he employed his treasures to gain over 
the orators, and induce the people to support 
_ him against Alexander and his yvicegerent, An- 
‘tipater. Among those whom he thus corrupted 
are said to have been Demades, Charicles, the 
son-in-law of Phocion, and even Demosthenes 
himself. Vid. Demostumnss. But he failed in 
his general object, for Antipater having demand: 
ed his surrender from the Athenians, it was re- 
solved to place him in confinement until the 
Macedonians should send for ‘him. , He suc- 
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contrary to his expectations), 


HARPYIAD 


ceeded'in making his es¢ape from prison, and 
fled to Crete, where he was, assassinated soon 


) after his arrival by; Thimbron, one of his own 
‘Officers: —2. A Greek’ astronomer, introduced 


some improvements into the'cyele of CLrosrra- 
tus. Harpalus lived before Meron. A 
Hirvinycr (‘Apradtxn). 1: Daughter of Har- 
palycus, king in Thrace. As she lost her 
mother in infancy, she was brought up by her 
father with the milk of cows and mares, and 
was trained in all manly exercises.’ After the 
death of her father, she ‘lived in the forests as 
a robber, being so swift in running that horses 
were, unablesto overtake her. ‘At length she 
was caught’in a snare by shepherds, who killed 
her.—2. Daughter of Clymenus-and Epicaste, 
was seduced by her own father. To revenge 
herself; she Slew her younger brother, and sery- 


ed-him up as food ‘before her father.» The gods 


changed her into a bird. 

* [HarparyYous (‘AprdAvior). ' 
y6n, No. 1.—2.-A 
of Aineas, slain by Camilla.] 


1, Vid. Harpan- 


Harrisa ("Apraca: now Arepas); a city of 


Caria, on the River Harpasus. 


river of Caria, flowing north into’ the Meander, 
into which it falls opposite to Nysa—2, (Now 
Harpa-Su), a river of Armenia Major; flowing 
south into the Araxes. ,. Xenophon, who crossed 
it with the ten thousand Greeks, states its width 
as four plethra (about four hundred feet). 
Harpina or Harpinna CApriva, “Aprivpa), a 
town in Elis Pisatis, near Olympia, said-to have 
been called after a daughter of Asopus. 
fHarpocratus, Vid. Horvus.} 4 6. fs, 
HArpocrikrion, Varirius, a’Greek gramma- 
rian of Alexandrea, of uncertain date, the author 
of an extant dictionary to the works of the ten 
Attic orators, entitled Iept rév Aétewy tov O&Kka 
pyropov, or Assixdverév déwa pntopov. Tt con- 
tains not only explanations of legal and political 
terms; but also accounts of persons and things 
mentioned in the Attic orators; and is a work 
of great value: The best editions are the one 
published at Leipzig, 1824, and the ‘one by Bek- 
ker, Berlin, 1833. sat Ja 
Harpyra (“Aprviat), the Harpies, that is, the 
Robbers or Spoilers, are in Homer nothing ‘but 
personified storm-winds, who are said to carry 
off any one who had suddenly disappeared frony 


the earth. Thus they carried off the daughters 
of King Pandareus, and gave them as servants 
Hesiod describes thein ‘as. 


to the Erinnyes. 
daughters of Thaumas by thé Oceanid Electra; 
fair-locked and winged maidens, who surpassed’ 
winds. and birds in the: rapidity of their flight. 
But even in Aischylus they appear as ugly crea- 
tures with wings; and later writers represent 
them as most disgusting monsters, being birds 
with the heads of maidens, with long claws, and 
with faces pale with hunger. They were sent 
by the gods to torment the blind Phineus, and 
Whenever a meal was placed before him, they 
darted. down from the air and' carried it off; 
later writers add, that they either devoured the 
food themselves, or rendered-it unfit tobe eaten. 
Phineus was delivered from them by-Zetes and 


Calais, sons of Boreas, and two of the Argonauts.. 


Vid. p. 91, a. Hesiod mentions two Harpies, 
Ocypete and Aéllo: later writers three; but 


i 


Trojan warrior, companions : 


‘ \Harpasus (“Apmacoc). 1. (Now Arpa-Su), B 


» 


Ts 


~ Acholoé. 


‘ 


HARUDES. vs 


. their names are not the same in all accounts. 


Besides the two already mentioned, we find Aél- 
Jopos,. Nicothoé, Oeythos, Ocypode, Celeno, 


called Strophades, in the Ionian ‘Séa (AMn., iii., 
210), where they took up.their abode after they’ 
had been driven away from Phineus: In the |. 
‘famous Harpy monument-recently brought from 
Eycia to England, the Harpies are represénted 
in the-act of carrying off the dauahtpts of Pan- 


dareus. » r 
HiaRvuvEs, a people inthe army ats Ariovistus 


BB. ©. 58), supposed to. be the same as the Cua- 
‘ropEs mentioned by: Ptolemy, and placed’ by 
him in the Chersonesus Gimbrica? 

Hasprisar CAcdpov6ac),a Carthaginian name, 
_ probably, signifies one whose help is Baal. 1. 
“Son of Hanno, a. Carthaginian general in the 
first Punic, war. He was one of the two gen- 
erals defeated by Regulus B.C. 256. In 254 he 
was sént into Sicily with alarge army, and re- 
mained in the island four years: . In:250 he 
was, totally defeated by Metellus, and: was put 
‘to death: on his return to Carthage.—2: A Car- 
thaginian, son-in-law of Hamilcar Barca, on 
whose death, in 229, he succeeded to the com- 
mand in Spain. He ably carnied ont the plans 
of his father-in-law for extending the. Cartha- 
giniandontinions. in Spain, and intrusted the 
conduct of most of his military enterprises to 
the young Hannibal. He founded New Car- 
thage, and concluded with the Romans the cel: 
ebrated. treaty which fixed the Iberus as’ the 
boundary between, the Carthaginian and Roman 
‘dominions. He was assassinated by a slave, 
_whose master he had put. to death (221), and 
was succeeded in the command by HANNIBAL. 
—3. Son of Hamilear Barea, and brother of Han- 
nibal;.- When Hannibal: set out for Italy (218), 
Hasdrubal was left ‘in. the commané in Spain, 
and there fought for some years against the 
two Scipios.» In 207 he. crossed the Alps and 
marched intoItaly, in order to assist Hannibal; 
‘but hewas defeated on the Metaurus by the 
consuls C. Claudius Nero and M: Livius Salina: 


tor, his army was destroyed, and he himself fell 


in the battle.. His head was cut-off and thrown 
into, Hannibal’s: camp.—4. One of Hannibal’s 


chief officers, commanded the left wing of the | 


Carthaginian army atthe battle of Canne (216). 
5, Surnamed. the Bald (Calvus), commander 
of the Carthaginian expedition to Sardinia in 
the second Punic war, 215. e was defeated 
by the Roman pretor T. Manlius, taken prison- 
er;and earried to Rome.—6. Son of Gisco, one 
of: the Carthaginian generals in ad during 
the second Punic war. He fough Spain 
~ from1214 to’ 206. After he and 2 ad-been 
defeated by Scipio in the latter of these years, 
he crossed over to Africa, where he succeeded 


- in obtaining the alliance of Syphax by. giving 


him his ‘daughter Sophonisba in marriage. In 
éonjunction with Syphax, Hasdrubal carried on 
war against Masinissa, but he was defeated by 
Scipio, who landed in Africa in 204. He was 
condemned to death for -his ill success by the 
Carthaginian government, but he still continued 
in-arms against the Romans. On the arrival 


of Hannibal from Italy his ‘sentence was revers- | 


ed; but the popular feeling against him had not 
subsided, and, in order to-escape death from his 


Virgil ‘places them in the islands’ 


HEC? ATAU 8: 


eidicvess ‘he put an. énd to his life by poison. -— 
7. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet in. Afti- 
ca in 203; must be distinguished fromm the pre- 
ceding —8. Surnamed the Kid (Hedus), one of ~ 
the leaders of the party at Carthage favorable 
'to peace toward the end of the second Punic 

war,—9: General of the Carthaginians in ‘the, 
third Punic war.) When the city was taken he 
surrendered to Scipioswho Spared his life.- After 
ador ning Scipio’s triumph, he spent: the rest of 
his life in Italy. 

Hurerivs; Qi, a‘ senator and rhetorician/in the 
age of Augustus and Tiberius, died A.D. 28; in 
the eighty- ninth year of his ‘age: 

Hisi ("H67); called Juventas’ by the Rowland, 


| the goddess of youth, was a daughier of Jupiter 


(Zeus) and Juno (Hera). She waited’upon the 
gods, and filled their cups with nectar before 
Ganymedes obtained this office ; and she is fur- 
ther represented as assisting her mother Juno 
(Hera) in putting the horses to her chariot, and 
in bathing and dressing her brother Mars (Ares). 
She married Hereules after he was received 
among the gods, and bore to him two sons, A 
exiares and Anticetus. » Later traditions repre- 
sent her asa divinity who had it in her power 
to make. aged persons young again. At Rome 
there -were several temples of Juventas, She 
is even said.to have had a chapel on the Capi- 
tol before the temple of Jupiter was built there. 

Hesromicus. Vid: Exuromacus. 

Hesron (E6pdv, Xebpdv: E6pévi0¢: now El- 
Khulil), a city in the south of Judea, as old’as 
the times of the patriarchs, and the first capital 
of the kingdom of David, who’ reigned there’ 
seven and a half years as king of Judah only. - 

\ Hesrvs (‘Eépo¢ : now Maritza), the principal _ 
river in Thrace, rises in the mountains of Sco- 
mius and Rhodope, flows first southeast and ~ 
then southwest; becomes navigable for smaller 
vessels at Philippopolis, and for larger ones at 
‘Hadrianopolis,. and falls into the Aegean Sea 
near Ainos, after forming by another branch an 
estuary called Srewrorré Lacus.: The Hebrus *: 
was celebrated in Greek legends. On its banks 
Orpheus was torn to pieces by the Thracian 
women ; and it is frequently mentioned in con- 
nection with the worship of Bacchus (Dionysus). 

Hecanren (‘Exaépyn). 1. Daughter of Boreas; 
and.one of the Hyperborean maidens, who were 
believed to have introduced: the worship of 
Diana (Artemis) into Delos.—2. A surname of 
‘Diana (Artemis), signifying’ the goddess ‘who 
hits ata distance. ° 

Hiscite (‘Exday), a poor old woman, who hos- 
pitably received Theseus when he had gone , 
out for the purpose of killing the Marathonian. 
bull. She’ vowed to offer to Jupiter (Zeus) a 
sacrifice for the safe return of the hero; but as 
she died before his return, Theseus ordained: 
thatthe inhabitants of the Attic tetrapolis should 
offer a sacrifice to her and Jupiter (Zeus) Hee- 
alus, or Hecaleius. 

[Hucimion (Exapjdn), daughter of Aysinous, 
taken prisoner by Achilles, when he captured 
the island of Tenedos : she became the slave 
of Nestor.] 

Hecarmus (‘Exaraioc), 1. Of Miletus, one of 
‘the earliest and most distinguished Greek his- 
torians ‘and geographers: He was the son 
Hegesander, and belonged tova very a and 
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HEGATE, 


illustrious family. We have only a few partic- 
ulars of his life. In B.C. 500 he endeavored to 
dissuade his eountrymen from revolting from 
the. Persians ; and when this advice was disre- 
garded, he gave them some sensible counsel re- 
Specting the conduct of the war, which-was also. 
neglected. Previous to this, Heeateus had vis- 
ited Egypt and many other countries: He sur- 


-vived the-Persian wars,#and appears to have 
died about 476. 


He wrote two works» 1. THe- 
plodog yijc; or Tlepi@ynace, divided into two parts, 
one of which contained a description of Europe, 
and the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya. Both 
parts were subdivided into smaller ‘sections, 
which are sometimes quoted under their re- 
Spective names, such as Hellespontus, &¢. » 2. 
Teveadoyiat or ‘Ioropiac, in, four books, contained 
an account of the poetical. fables and traditions 
of the Greeks. His work,on geography was 
the more important, as,it embodied the results 
of his numerous travels. He also corrected | 
and improved the map of the earth drawn up 
by Awaximanper. Herodotus knew the works 
of Hecateus well, and frequently controverts 
his opinions. .Hecatzus wrote in the Ionic dia- 
lect in a pure and simple style. . The fragments 
of his works are collected by Klausen, Hecatai 
Milesii Fragmenta, Berlin, 1831, and by C. and 
Th: Miller, Frag. Hist. Grec., Paris, 1841.— 
2. Of Abdera; a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, appears 
to have accompanied the former on his Asiatic 
expedition: He was a pupil of the skeptic 
Pyrrho, and is himself called.a philosopher, 
critic, and grammarian, In the reign of the 
first Ptolemy he travelledup the Nile as far as 


_ Thebes. “He was the author of several works, 


of which the most important were, 1. A Histo: 
ry of Egypt.. -2..A-work on the Hyperboreans. 
3. A history of the Jews, frequently referred to 
by Josephus ‘and other ancient writers. This 
work was declared spurious by Origen: modern 
critics are divided. in their opinions. 

Hitcirp (‘Exdérn), a mysterious divinity, com- 
monly represented as a daughter of Perseus or 


. Perses and’ Asteria, and hence called Perseis: 


She is also,described as a daughter of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Ceres (Demeter), or of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Pherea.or Juno 
or Tartarus... Homer. does, not mention her. 
According to the most genuine traditions, she 
appears to have been an ancient Thracian di- 
vinity, and a Titan, who ruled in heaven, on | 
the'earth, and in the sea, bestowing on mortals 
wealth, victory, wisdom, good luck to sailors 
and hunters, and prosperity to youth»and to the 
flocks of cattle. She was the only one among 
the Titans who retained this power under the 
rule of Jupiter (Zeus), and she was honored by 
all the immortal’ gods.. The extensive power 
possessed by Hecate was probably the reason 
that she was subsequently identified with sev- 
eral other divinities, and at length became a 
Inystie goddess, to whom mysteries were céle- 
brated in Samothrace and in Hgina. In the 
Homeric hymn to Ceres (Demeter) she is rep- 
resented as taking an: active part in the search 
after Proserpina (Persephone), and, when the 
latter was found, as-remaining with her as her 
attendant and companion. Vid. p. 248, a. She 
thus became a deity-of the lower world, and.is 
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(Hera), or of Latona (Leto) |: 


HECTOR. aa 


described in this capacity as.a mighty and for- 
midable divinity. -In consequence of her being 
identified with other divinities, she is said to- 
have-been Selene or Luna in heaven, Artemis 
or Diana in earth, and, Persephone or Proser- 
pina in the lower world. . Being thus, as it were, 
a three-fold goddess, she is described with three 
bodies. or three heads, the one of a horse, the ' 
second of a dog, and the third ofa lion.” Hence 
her epithets Tergemina, Triformis, Triceps, &e. 
From her.being an’ infernal divinity, she -came 
to be regarded as a’spectral being, who sent at 
night all kinds of demons and terrible phantoms 
from the lower world, who taught sorcery and 
witchcraft, and dwelt at places where two roads 
crossed, on tombs, and near the blood of mur- 
She herself wandered about 
with the souls of the dead, and her approach 
Was announced by the whining and howling of 
dogs. At Athens there were very.many small 
statues or symbolical representations of Hecate 
(é«dtaca), placed before or in’ houses, and on 
spots where two roads crossed; it would seem 
that people consulted such Hecatea as oracles, 
At the close of every month dishes with food 
were set out for her and other averters of evil 
at the points where two. roads crossed; and this 
food was consumed by poor people. The sac- 
rifices offered to her consisted of dogs, honey, 
and black female lambs.) : 
Hecatomnus (‘Exarduvoc), king or dynast of 
Caria in the reign of Artaxerxes HI. He left | 
three sons, Maussolus, Idrieus, and Pixodarus, 


‘all of whom, in their turn, succeeded: him. in the 


sovereignty ; and two daughters, Artemisia and ~ 
Ada. f ; 
[Hecarompouis (‘Exarourodsc, is e., having 
one hundred cities), appellation of the island 
Crete, from the one hundred citiés it was said 
to have had in ancient times. ] 
HeceatompYyios (‘Exarourvaog, i. e€., having 
one hundred gates) 1. An epithet of Thebes in 
Egypt... Vid. Tunpa:—2. A city inthe middle 
of Parthia, twelve hundred and:sixty stadia or 
one hundred and thirty-three Roman miles from. 
the Caspie Pyle ; enlarged by Seleucus, and - 
afterward used by the Parthian kings as a royal , 
residence. berry 
Hiciron (‘Exdérav), a Stoic philosopher, a-nas - 
tive of Rhodes, studied. under Panetius, and 
wrote numerous works, all of which are lost. 
Hucaronnast (‘Exaréyynoor: now Mosko-nisi), 
a group of small islands, between Lesbos and 
the coast of Aolis, on the southern side of the 
mouth of the Gulf of Adramyttium. The name, . 
one hundred islands, was indefinite >, the--real 
number was reckoned by some at twenty, by 
others at forty. Strabo derives the name, not 
from éxa76y, one hundred, but from *Exaroe, & 
surname of Apollo... a s 
Hucror (‘Exrwp), the chief hero of the 'Tro- 
jans in their war with.the Greeks, was’ the 
eldest son of Priam and Hecuba, the husband 
of Andromache, and father of Scamandrius.. He 
fought with the bravest of the Greeks, and at 
length slew Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, 
The death of his friend roused Achilles to the 
fight. The other Trojans fled before him into 
the city. -Hector alone remained without the 
walls, though his parents implored him to re- 
turn; but when he saw Achilles his heart fail. 
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ed him, and he took to flight. Thrice did he 
. Face round the city, pursued by the.swift-foot- 
_ ed Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles’s 
Spear. . Achilles tied Hector’s body to his char- 


iot, and thus dragged him into the camp of the’ 


Greeks ; but later traditions relate that he first 
dracged the body thrice around the walls of 
Ilium. At the command of Jupiter (Zeus), 
Achilles surrendered the body to the prayers of 
Priam, who buried it at Troy with-great pomp. 
Hector is one of the noblest conceptions of the 
_ liad. He is the great bulwark of Troy, and 
- even -Achilles trembles when he approaches 
him. “He has a presentiment.of-the fall of his 
country, but he perseveres in his heroic’ resist- 


ance, preferring death to slavery and disgrace. . 


Besides these virtues of a warrior, he is distin- 

guished also by those of a man: his heart is 

open to the gentle feelings ofa son, a husband, 
_ and a father. 

Heovsa (‘Exd6y), daughter of .Dymas: in 
Phrygia, or of Cisseus, king of ‘Thrace. 
was the wife of Priam, king of Troy, to whom 
she bore Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, 
Cassandra, and many other children. On the 
eapture of Troy, she was carried away-as a 
‘slave by the Greeks. , According to the tragedy 
of. Euripides, which bears her name, she was 
carried by the Greeks to Chersonesus, and 
there saw her daughter Polyxena sacrificed. 
“On the same day the waves of the sea washed 
on the coast the body of her last son Polydorus, 
‘who had been murdered by Polymestor, king of 
the Thracian Chersonesus, to whose care he 
had been intrusted by Priam. Hecuba there- 

_ upon killed the children of Polymestor, and tore 
out the eyes of their father. Agamemnon. par- 
--doned her the crime, and Polymestor prophesied 
that she should:be metamorphosed into a she- 
dog, and skould leap into.the sea at a place called 
Cynossema. _It was.added that the inhabitants 
‘of Thrace endeavored to stone her, but that she 
* was metamorphosed into a dog, and in this form 
howled through the country for a long time. 
According to other accounts she was given as 
a slave to Ulysses, and in despair leaped into 
the Hellespont ; or, being anxious. to die, she 
uttered such invectives against. the Greeks, that 
the warriors put her to death, and called the 
“place where she was buried Cynossema, with 
reference to her impudent invectives. 


’Hepyiivs Mons (‘HodvAevov), arange of mount- 


ains in Beotia, west of the Cephisus. 
Hep¥uus (“HodvAoc), son of Melicertus, was a 
native of Samos or of Athens, and an epigram- 
‘matic poet. Eleven of his epigrams are in the 
Greek Anthology.’ He was a contemporary 
and rival of Cailimachus, and lived, therefore, 
about the middle of the third century B.C. 
[Hepymeyes, a celebrated performer on the 
lyre in the time of Domitian (Juv., vi., 382).] 
(HuceLocuus (‘HyéAoyoc), 1.:An Athenian 
officer, sent to protect Mantinea from the threat- 


~ ened attack of Epaminondas, B.C. 362.—2. One. 


of Alexander’s officers, who accompanied him 
ipto Asia, and perished at the battle of Arbela.] 

Hicimon (‘Hyjuer), of Thasos, a poet of the 
old comedy at Athens, but.more celebrated for 
his parodies, of which kind of poetry he was the 
inventor. He was nicknamed Ganj, on account 


of his fondness for that kind of pulse. . He lived |. 
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in the time of the Peloponnesian war; and his 
parody of the Gigantomachia was the piece to 
which the Athenians were listening when the 
news was brought to them in the theatre of the 
destruction of the expedition to Sicily. - 
‘Hicitmonu (‘Hyevovy), the leader or ruler, is 
the name_of.one .of the Athenian Charites or, 
Graces:. Hegemone was, also a surname of 
Diana (Artemis) at Sparta and in Arcadia. 
{Hecrsanpripas (“Hynoavdpidac), a. Spartan 
naval commander, during the Peloponnesian. 
war, defeated the Athenian fleet off Oropus, 
but did not follow up his victory by attacking . 
Athens. ] ptt Sg 
Hacasiinax- (‘Hynodva£), an: historian of. 
Alexandrea, is said to have been the real author 


y 


of the work called Troica, which went underthe . — 


name of Cephalon or Cephalion. He appears 
to be the same as\the Hegesianax who was 
sent by Antiochus the Great as one of, his. en- 
voys to/the Romans in B.C. 196 and-193. 

Haeesias (“Hynoiac). 1. Of Magnesia, a rhet- 
orician and historian, lived about B.C. 290,'and 
wrote the history of Alexander,the Great. He- . 
was regarded by some asthe founder*of that . 
degenerate style of composition which bore the » 
name of the Asiatic., His own style was desti- 
tute of all vigor and dignity, and was. marked 
chiefly by childish conceits and minute pretti- 
nesses.—2. Of Salamis, supposed by some- to 
have been the author of the, Cyprian poem, 
which, on better, authority; is ascribed to Sta- 
sinus.—3. A Cyrenaic philosopher, who lived at 
Alexandrea in the time of the Ptolemies, per- 
haps about B.C. 260. ‘He wrote a work con- 
taining such gloomy descriptions of human mis- 
ery that it drove many persons to commit sui- 
cide ; hence he was surnamed. Peisithanatos 
(Ilevov0avaroc). He was, in consequence, for- 
bidden to teach by Ptolemy. 

Haeéstas (“Hyyjotac) and Haeras (‘Hylac), two 
Greek statuaries, whom many scholars identify 
with one another. They lived atthe period im- 
mediately preceding that of Phidias.: The chief 
work of Hegesias was the statues of Castor and 
Pollux, which are supposed to be the same as 
those which now stand on the,stairs leading to 
the Capitol. ; Weds 

Haesrsinus (‘Hygoivovuc), of Pergamum, thé 
successor of Evander and the immediate prede- 
cessor of Carneades:in the chair of the Acade- 
my, flourished about B.C. 185. 

Hecesiprus (‘Hyjoirmoc). 1. An Athenian 
orator, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, to 
whose political party he belonged. .The gram- 
marians ‘ascribe to him the oration on Halone- 
sus, which has come downto us under the name 
of Demosthenes.—2. A poet of the new come- 
dy, flourished about B.C. 300.—3. A Greek his- 
torian of Mecyberna, wrote an account of the 
peninsula of Pallene. La 

HacisipYna (‘HyyorbA7), daughter of Olorus, - 
king of Thrace, and wife of Miltiades. 

[Heceststratus (Hyyototparoc). 1. Natural 
son of Pisistratus, made by his father tyrant of 
Sigeum.—2. Son of Aristagoras of Samos, came 
before the battle of Mycale on an embassy to 
the Spartan king Leotychides from the Samians 
to treat for the liberation of his countrymen 
from the, Persian yoke. ] 

‘\Hacias. Vid. Hnenstas. \ 
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~~ all parts of Greece. 
her husband, and became by him the mother of . 


~ HELENA, 


’ Hiiiwa (‘Edévq), daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Leda, and sister of Castor and Pollux (the 
Dioseuri). “She was of surpassing beauty. In 
‘her youth sh@ was carried: off by Theseus and 
Pirithous to Attica.” When Theseus was. .ab- 
Sent in Hades, Oastor and Pollux undertook an 
expedition to’ Attica, 'to liberate: their sister. 
‘Athens was taken, Helen delivered; and #thra, 
the mother of Theseus, niade prisoner, and.car- 

‘tied as a slave of Helen to Sparta. “According 
to‘some accounts, she bore to Theseus'a daugh- 
ter, Iphigenia. On-her réturn home she was 

, Sought in marriage by the noblest chiefS from 

She chose Menelaus for 


Hermione. -’ She was subsequently seduced and 
carriéd off by Paris to Troy, For details, vid: 
'Parrs.and Meneiaus. The Greék chiefs who 
had been Her suitors resolved to revenge her 
abduction, and accordingly sailed against Troy. 
Hence arose the celebrated Trojan war, which 
lasted ten years. During the course of the war 
she is represented as showing great sympathy 
with the Greeks. After the death of Paris to- 
wardithe end of the war, she married his broth- 
er Deiphobus. On the capture of Troy, which 
she is’ said to have favored, she ‘betrayed De- 
iphobus to the Greeks, and became reconciled 
to Menelaus, whom she accompanied to Sparta. 
Here she lived with him for some years in peace 
and happiness ; ‘and here, according to Homer, 
Telemachus found her solemnizing ‘the mar- 
riage of her daughter Herrhione with Neoptole- 
-mus, The aécounts of Helen’s death differ. 
According to the prophecy of Proteus in the 


Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen were not to die, ' 


but the gods-were to conduct thetn to Elysium. 
Others relate that she and Menelaus were buried 
at. Therapne in Laconia, where their tomb was 
seen by Pausanias.» Others, again, relate, that 
after the death of Menelaus she was driven out 
of Peloponnesus by the sons of the latter and 


_ fled to Rhodes, Where she was tied to a trée 


and strangled by. Polyxo: the Rhodians ex- 
piated the crime by dedicating a temple to her 
under the name of Helena Dendritis. Accord- 
ing to another tradition she married Achilles in 
the island of Leuce, and bore him a son, Eupho- 
rion. The Egyptian priests told Herodotus that 


Helen never went to Troy, but that when Paris 


reached Egypt with Helen on his way to Troy, 
she was detained by Proteus, king of Egypt ; 
gand that she was restored to Menelaus when he 
visited Egypt in search of her after the Trojan 
war, finding that she had never been at Troy. » 
Hitviwa, Fuivia Jou¥a. 1. The mother ‘of 

/ Constantine: the Great. When ‘her husband 
- Constantius was raised to the dignity’ of Cesar 
by Diocletian, A.D. 292, he was compelled to 
repudiate his wife, to make way for Theodora, 
the stép-child of Maximianus Herculius. Sub. 
sequently, when her son succeeded to the pur- 
ple, Helena was treated with matked distinc. 
tion, and received the title of Augusta’ She 
died about 328. ~She was a Christian, ‘and is 
said to have dis¢overed at Jerusalem the sep- 
ulchre of our Lord, together with the wood of 


the true cress —2. Daughter of Constantine the | 


Great and Fausta, married her cousin Julian the 
Apostate 355, and died 360.” 2 
HEvitn« (Edgy):  1,.¢Now Makronisi), 
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small and’ rocky island between the south of 
Attiea and Ceos, formerly called Cranaé,—2. 


/The later name of Inuiperrts in Gaul. 


__Hitinvs (‘EAevoc). 1, Son of Priam’ and 
Hecuba, was celebrated for his prophetic pow-, 
ers, and also fought against the Greeks in'the . 
Trojan war, ‘In Homer we have no further 
particulars about Helenus ; but in later tradi- 
tions-he is said to‘have deserted his country- 
men and joined the Greeks. There are like- - 
wise various accounts respecting his. désertion 
of the Trojans. According to some, he did it 


of his own accord ; according to others, he was...” 


ensnared by Ulysses, who was anxious to, ob- ” 
tain his prophecy respecting the fall of Troy, 
Others, again, relate that, on the death of Paris, 
Helenus and Deiphobus contended for the: pos- 
session of Helena, and that Helenus being con- 
quered, fled to Mount'Ida, where -he was taken 
prisoner by the Greeks. After the fall of Troy 
he fell to the share of Pyrrhus. He foretold Pyr- 
thus the sufferings which awaited the Greeks 
who returned home by’sea, and_prevailed upon 
him to return by land: to Epirus. After the 
death of Pyrrhus he received a portion of the 


country, atid married Andromache, by whom | 
he became the father of Cestrinus. When 
/®neéas, in his wanderings, arrived in Epirus, he 
was hospitably received by Helenus, who also 
foretold him the future events of his life.—2. 
Son of Pyrrhus, king. of Epirus, ‘by Lanassa, 
daughter of Agathocles. He accompanied his | 
father to’ Italy B.C. 280, and was with him 
when Pytrrhus perished. at Argos, 272. He 
then fell into the hands of Antigonus Gonatas, 
who, however, sent him back in safety to Epirus. 
—[3. Son of Cinops, a Greek, slain by Hector 
before Troy.] im : pnt 
- Heridna and Hanixpes (HAsddat and ‘H26- 
dec), the sons and daughters of Helios (the San). 
The name Heliades is given’ especially to Pha- 
éthusa, Lampetia, and Phebe, the daughters of 
Helios and the nymph Clymene, and the sisters 
of Phaéthon. They bewailed the death of their 
brother Phaéthon so bitterly on the banks: of 
the Eridanus, that the gods, in compassion, 
changed them into poplar-trees and their tears 
into amber. Vid. Ertpanus. he 
' [Hexicaon (‘Edckdov), son of Antenor, and 
husband of Laodice; he is ‘said'to have founded 
Patavium in Italy.] eas 
Hétice (EA), daughter * of Lycaon, was . 


beloved by Jupiter (Zeus), but Juno-(Hera), out ~ 


of jealousy, metamorphosed her into-a she-bear, 
whereupon Jupiter (Zeus) placed her amohg 
the stars under the name of the Great Bear. 
Hitice (‘Ediky: ‘Edikdyioc, ‘EAtwede): — 1. 
The ancient capital of Achaia, said to have been 
founded by Ion, possessed a celebrated temple 
of Neptune (Poseidon), which was regarded as 
the great sanctuary of the Achawan race. Hel- 


_ ice-was swallowed up by an earthquake together 


with Bura, B.C. 373." The earth sunk deep 
into the ground, and the: place on which. the 
cities stood was ever ‘afterward coveréd by 
the’ sea.—2.-An ancient town in Thessaly, 
which disappeared in early times, 
Hitnicon (EAcKév), son of Acesas, a celebra- 
ted artist. Vid. Acesas. “ 
HELicon (B2cKév : 


now Helicon, Paigzo-Buni, - 
a Turk. Zagora), a celebrated range of mountains 
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in Beotia, between the Lake,Copais and. the 
Corinthian Gulf, was covered with. snow, the 
greater part of the year,.and possessed many 
fomantic ravines and lovely valleys. Helicon 
was sacred to Apollo andthe Muses, the latter 
of whom.are hence called ‘HAckériae: maplévot 


and ‘Erxikwriddec voudat by the Greek poets,’ 


and Heliconiades and Heliconides by, the Roman 
poets. Here sprung the celebrated fountains 
of the Muses, Acanrepn and. Hirvocrene. At 
the fountain of Hippocrene was a grove sacred 
‘to the Muses, which was adorned with some of 
the finest works of, art.’ On the slopes and in 
the valleys of the mountains grew many me- 
‘dicinal plants, which may have given occasion 
_ to the worship of Apollo as the healing god. . 
. [Hxruimus, a Centaur, slain at’the nuptials of 
Pirithous. ] , i 
Hexidporus (‘HAcédwpoc).. 1. An Athenian, 
surnamed, Periegetes (Mepenyyti¢), probably liv- 
ed about B.C. 164, and wrote a description of 
the works of art in the Acropolis at Athens. 
This work was one of the authorities for Pliny’s 
account of the Greek artists:—2. A rhétorician 


at Rome in the time of Augustus, whom Horace - 


mentions as the companion of his journey to 
Brundisium (Saé., i., 5, 2,3.)—3.,A Stoie phi- 
losopher at Rome, who becamea delator in the 
reign of Nero. , (Juy., Sat., i., 33.)—4. A rheto- 
rician, and private secretary to. the Emperor 
Hadrian.— 5. Of Emesa in Syria, lived about 
the end of the fourth century of-our era, and 
was. bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. Before he 
was made bishop te wrote a romance in ten 
books, entitled Athiopica, because the scene of 
‘the beginning and the end-ofthe story is laid in 
ethiopia. This work has come down.to us, 
and is far superjor to the other Greek romances. 
It relates the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea. 
Though deficient in. those characteristics of 
modern fiction which appeal to the universal 
sympathies of our nature, the romance of Heli- 
odorus is interesting on- account of the rapid 
succession of strange and not altogether im- 
probable adventures, the many and various 
characters introduced,,and the beautiful scenes 
described. The language, is simple and ele- 
gant. , The best editions are by Mitscherlich, in 
his. Scriptores Greci Hrotici, Argentorat., 1798, 
and by Coraé, Paris, 1804,—6. Of Larissa, the 
author of a short work on optics, still extant, 
chiefly taken from: Euclid’s Optics: edited by 
Matani, Pistor.,, 1758. 
 Hexriogapitus, Vid, EvagaBatus. 
| Hexiopdris (“HAéov méAce or “HAvobroAre, 1. e., 
the Cuty of the Sun). 1. (Heb. Baalath: now 
Baalbek, rains), a celebrated city of Syria, a 
chief seat of the worship of Baal, one of whose 
ymbols was the’sun, and whom the Greeks 
identified with Apollo, as well as with Jupiter 
(Zeus): hence the Greek name -of the city. 
With the worship of Baal,-here as elsewhere, 
was associated that of Astarte, whom the 
‘Greeks identified with Venus (Aphrodite). It 
was situated in the middle of Cele-Syria, at 
the western foot of Anti-Libanus, on a, rising 
ground at the northeastern extremity of a large 
plain, which reaches almost. to the sea, and 
which is well watered by the River Leontes 
(now Kahr-el-Kasimiych), near whose sources 
Heliopolis was built; the sources of the Orontes 
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| also are. not far north ofthe city. The situa- 
tion of Heliopolis necessarily made it a» place 
of great commercial importance, as it was on, 
the direct road from Egypt and’the Red Sea, 
and also from Tyre to Syria, Asia Minor, and 
‘Europe ; and hence, probably, the wealth of the 
city; to which its ruins still bear witness:: We 
know, however, very little of its history. It 
was madé a Roman. colony by the name of 
Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Heliopolitana, and 
colonized by veterans. of the fifth and eighth 
legions; under Augustus. Antoninus Pius built 
the. great. temple of Jupiter (2. ¢:, Baal); of 
which. the ruins. still exist; and‘there are med- 


thatit was favored by several of the later em- 
perors. <All the existing ruins are of the Ro- 


it is impossible to determine their:exact times, 
They consist of.a large quadrangular court 
in front-of the great temple, another hexag- 
onal court outside of this, and: in front of all, 
a portico or propylea, approached by a flight 
of steps. Attached to one corner of the quad- 


temple, and at.some. distance. from all these 
buildings there is a circular edifice, of-a unique 


is also a single Doric column on a rising ground, 
and. traces of the cify walls.—2. (In the Old 
Testament, On, or: Bethshemesh: now Mata- 


of Lower Egypt, capital of the Nomos Heliopo- 
lites, stood on the eastern side of the Pelusiae 
branch of the Nile, a little below the apex of 
the Delta, and near the canal of Trajan, and 
was, in the earliest period of which we have 
any record, a chief seat of the Egyptian wor- 
ship of the sun, Here, also, was established 
the worship of Mnevis, a sacred bull-similar to 
Apis. The priests of Heliopolis were renowned 
for their learning. It suffered much during the 
invasion of Cambyses; and by the time. of 
Strabo it was entirely ruined. : 

Hexios ("HAcog or ’HéAtoe), called Sor by the 
Romans, the god of the sun.» He was the son 
of Hyperion and Thea, and a brother of Selene 


ed Hyprridnines or Hyerrrion, the latter of: 
which is an abridged form of the patronymic 
Hyrerionien. Inthe Homeric hymn'on Helios 
he is calleda son of Hyperion and Euryphaéssa. 
Homer describes Helios as giving light both to 
gods and men: he rises in the east from-Ocea- 
nus, traverses the heaven, and descends in the 
evening into the darkness of the west and Ocea- 
nus. Later poets have marvellously embellish- 
ed this simple notion. They tell of a most 
magnificent palace of Helios in the east, con- 
taining a.throne occupied: by the god, and. sur- 
rounded by personifications of the different di- 
visions.of time... They also assign him a second 
palace in the west, and: describe his horses as 
feeding upon herbs growing in the islands of the 
Blessed, The manner in which Helios during 
the night passes from the western into the east- 
ern ocean is not mentioned either by Homer or 
Hesiod, but later poets make him sail in a gold- 
en boat, the work of Hephestus, round one 
half of the earth; and thus arrive in the east at 
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als which show, in addition to other testimony, 


man period, and most of them probably of later: - 
date than the great temple just mentioned ; but & 


rangular court isa smaller but more’ perfect, — 


and very interesting architectural form. There, 


rieh, ruins northeast of Cairo), a celebrated city 
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and Eos. From his father he is frequently call- 
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the point from ‘which he has to rise again. 
Others represent -him as’ making his nightly 
voyage while slumbering in a golden bed. The 
horses 'and chariot with which Helios traverses 
the heavens are not mentioned in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but first occur in the Homeric hymn 
on Helios, and both are described minutely by 
_ later poets. Helios is described as. the god who 
sees and hears every thing, and was thus able 
to.reveal to Vulcan (Hephestus) the faithless- 
ness of Venus (Aphrodite), and to Ceres (Deme- 
ter) the abduction of her daughter. At a’later 
time Helios became identified with Apollo, 
though the two gods were originally quite dis- 
tinct ; but the identification: was never carried 
out completely, for no Greek poet ever made 
Apollo ride in the chariot of Helios through the 
heavens,-and; among the Romans we find this 
idea only after the time of Virgil. ‘The repre- 
sentations of Apollo with rays*around his head, 
to characterize him as identical with the sun, 
belong to the time of the Roman empire. The 
island of Thrinacia (Sicily) was sacred to Heli- 
Os, and there he had flocks of sheep and oxen, 
which were tended by his daughters Phaethusa 
and Lampetia. - Later traditions ascribe’ to him 
flocks also‘in the island of Etythia ; and it may 
be remarked, in general, that sacred flocks; es- 
“pecially of ‘oxen, occur in most places where 
the worship of ‘Helios was established. His 
descendants are very numerous ; and the sur- 
names and epithets given him’ by the poets are 
mostly deseriptive of his character as the, sun. 
Temples of Helios (7Aveza) existed in Greece at 
a very early time ; and in later times we find 
his worship’ established in various places, and 
especially in the island of Rhodes, where the 
famous colossus was a’ representation of the 
god. The sacrifices offered to him consisted 
of white rams, boars, bulls, goats, lambs, espe- 
cially white horses, and honey. Among the an- 
imals sacred to him, the cock is especially men- 
tioned. The Roman poets, when speaking of 
the god of the sun (Sol), usually adopt the no- 
tions of the Greeks. The-worship of Sol was 
introduced at Rome, especially after the Ro- 
mans had become acquainted with the East, 
though traces of the worship of the sun and 
moon occur at an early period. 

HexissoN- (‘EAcoodv or ‘Edcoootc), a small 
town in Arcadia,on a river of the same name, 
which falls into the Alphéus. 

{Hetiuom Osrium, one of the mouths of ‘the 
Rhine, formed by the union with the Mosa.] 

Heuvantcus (EAAGKoc). 1. OF Mytilene in 

_ Lesbos, the most eminent of the Greek logog- 
. raphers or early Greek historians, was in ‘all 
probability born about B.C. 496, and died 411. 
We have no particulars of his life,but we may 
presume that he visited many of the countries, 
of whose. ‘history he gave an account. He 
wrote a great number of genealogical, chrono- 
logical, and historical, works, which are cited 
under the titles of Troica, Holica, Persica, &c. 
One of his most popular works was entitled 
‘Tépevat tH¢ “Hpac: it contained a chronological 
list of the priestesses of Juno (Hera) at Argos, 
compiled from the records preserved in the tem- 
ple of the goddess of this place. This work 
was one of the earliést attempts to regulate 
chronology, and was made use of by Thucydides, 
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_Helle’s being drowned in it. 
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Timeus, and others: The fraginents of Hellan- 
icus are collected .by Sturz, Hellanici' Leshii - 
Fragmenta, Lips., 1826;.and by C. and Th. 
Miller, Fragm. Histor. Grec., Paris, 1841.—2. 
A Greek grammarian, a disciple of Agathocles, 
and apparently a contemporary of Aristarchus, 
wrote on the Homeric poems. " : 

Hetuas, Hevzenes. ‘Vid. Grameta. 

Hette (EAA), daughter of Athamas and 
Nephéle, and sister of Phrixus. When Phrixus _ 
was to be sacrificed (vid. Purixus), Nepliele res- |, 
cued her two children, who tode away through 
the air upon the ram with ‘the golden fleece, the, 
gift of Mercury (Hermes) ; but, between‘ Sige- 
um_and the Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, 
which was thence called the Sea of Helle’ ( Hel- 
lespontus). Her tomb was shown near Pactya, 
on the Hellespont. nce 

Hetien (‘EAAnv), son of Deucalion and Pyr- 
rha, or of Jupiter (Zeus) and Dorippe, husband 
of Orseis, and father of Aolus, Dorus, and 
Xuthus. He was king of Phthia in Thessaly, 
and was succeeded by his son AZolus. He ig 
the mythical ancestor of all the Hellenes; from 
his two sons Zolus and Dorus were descended 
the Acolians and Dorians; and from: his two 
grandsons Acheus and Jon, the sons of Xuthus, 
the Acheans and Jonians. | 

Heviuspontus (‘EAApc¢rovtoc : now Straits of 
the Dardanelles or of Gallipoli, Turk. -Stambul 
Denghiz), the long narrow strait connecting the 
Propontis (now Sea of Marmara) with the figean 
Sea, and through which the waters of the Black 
Sea discharge themselves into the Mediterra- 
nean in a constant current. The length of the- ° 
strait is about. fifty miles, and the width varies 
from six miles at the upper end to. two at the 
lower, and in some places it is only one mile 
wide, or even less. ‘The narrowest part is be- 
tween the ancient cities of Szsrus and Anypus, 
where Xerxes made his bridge of boats (vid. 
Xerxes), and where the legend related’ that’ 
Leander swam across to visit Hero. Vid. Lean- 
per. The name of the Hellespont (i. ¢., the 
Sea of Helle) was derived from the story of 
Vid. Hetie. The 
Hellespont was the boundary of Europe ‘and’ 
Asia, dividing the Thracian Chersonese in the 
former from the Troad, and the territories of 
Abydus and Lampascus in the latter. The dis. 
trict just mentioned, on the southern side of the 
Hellespont, was also called ‘EAAReTovToc, its in- 
habitants ‘E2Ancrévtio1, and the cities on its 
coast ‘EAAnerdévtias méAeve.—2. Under the Ro- 
man empire, Hellespontus was the name of a 
proconsular province, composed of the. Troad 
and the northern part of Mysia, and having 
Cyzicus for its capital. 

HEeLLoémEnum (‘EAAduevov), a sea-port town 
of the Acarnanians on the island Leucas. 

Hewvoéria. Vid. Exvopta. 

Heorus or HeLorum (4 “Edwpoe: ‘EXwpirne), 
a town on the eastern coast of Sicily, south of 
Syracuse, at the mouth of the River Helorus. 
There was a road from’ Helorus to Syracuse 
(606¢ "EAwpivn, Thue., vi., 70; vii, 80). 

Hixos (76 "EXoc: ‘EXeioc, ‘Enedryc). 1 A 
town in Laconia, on the coast, in a marshy sit- 
uation, whence its name (éAoc=marsh). The 
town was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. It 
Was commonly said that the Spartan slaves, 
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‘ealled’ Helotes (EiAorec),, were originally the 


Achzan inhabitants of this town, who were re- 


‘ duced by the Dorian conquerors to slavery ; but 


this account of the origin of the Helotes seems 
to have been merely an invention, in conse- 
quence of the similarity of their name to that 
of the town. of Helos. Vid. Dict. of Antiq., art. 
Hetores.—2. A town or district of Elis, on the 
Alphéus.: , 

Hetvecéna, a people in Germany, between 
the Viadus and the Vistula, south of the Rugii, 
and north of the Burgundiones, reckoned by 
Tacitus among 'the Ligii. 

Hetveri, a brave and powerful Celtic people, 
who dwelt between Mount Jurassus (now Jura), 
the Lacus Lemannus (now’ Lake of Geneva), the 
Rhone, and the Rhine as far as the Lacus Brig- 
antinus (now Lake of Constance). They were 
thus bounded by the Sequani on the west, by 
the Nantuates and Lepontii in Cisalpine Gaul 
on the south, by the Reti on the east, and by 
the German nations on the north beyond the 
Rhine... Their country, called Ager Helvetiorum 
(but never Helvetia), thus corresponded to the 
western part of Switzerland. Their chief town 
was Aventicum.. They were divided into four 
pagi or cantons, of which the Pagus Tigurinus 
was the most celebrated. We only know the 
name of one of the three others, namely, the 
Vicus Verbigenus, or, more correctly, Urbigenus. 
The Helvetii are first mentioned in the war with 
the Cimbri. In B.C. 107 the Tigurini defeated 
and. killed the Roman consul L. Cassius Lengi- 
nus, on the Lake of Geneva, while another di- 
vision of the Helvetii accompanied the Cimbri 
and Teutones in their invasion of Gaul. Sub- 
sequently the Helvetii invaded Italy along with 
the Cimbri, and they returned home in safety 
after the defeat of the.Cimbri by Marius and 
Catulus in 101. About forty years afterward 
they resolved, upon the advice of Orgetorix, one 
of their chiefs, to migrate from their country 
with their wives and children, and seek a new 
home in the more fertile plains of Gaul. In 58 
they endeavored to carry their plan into execu- 
tion, but they were defeated by Cesar, and 
driven back into their own territories. The 
Romans-now planted colonies and built fort- 
resses. in their country (Noviodunum, Vindo- 
nissa, Aventicum), and the Helvetii gradually 
adopted the customs. and language of their con- 
querors. . They were severely punished by the 
generals of Vitellius (A.D. 70), whom they re- 
fused to recognize as emperor ; and after that 
time they are rarely mentioned as a separate 
people. The Helvetii were included in Gallia 
Lugdunensis ‘according to Strabo, but in Gallia 
Belgica according to Pliny : most modern writ- 
ers.adopt Pliny’s-statement. , When Gaul was 
subdivided into a greater number of provinces 
under the later emperors, the country of the 
Helvetii formed, with that of the Sequani and 
the Rauraci, the province of Maxima Sequano- 
rum. 

Henvia. [1- Mother of the celebrated C1c- 
rro.]—2. Mother of the philosopher Smnuca. 

. Hervinivs Priscus. Vid. Priscus. 

‘Hexvis, a people in Gaul, between the Rhone 


~ and Mount Cebenna, which separated them from 


the Arverni, were for a long time subject to 
Massilia, but afterward belonged to the prov- 
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ince-of Gallia‘Narbonensis. Their country pro- 
duced goodwine. | § 
Hexvivs, 1. Brasto. Vid. Buasto.—2. Cinna. 
Vid: Cinwa.—3, Manora. Vid: Manora.—4& Prr-.‘ 
TInax. Vid. Perrinax. ) é 
Himirista (‘Hyepnoia), the soothing goddess, 
a Surname of Diana (Artemis), under which'she _ 
was worshipped at the fountain Lusi (Aovgof), 
in Arcadia. , : : 
Hemsroscorion.. Vid. Dianium, No: 2. 
Hemrna, Casstus. Vids Casstus, Now 14. 
Hainwrti (‘Everoé), an ancient people in Paphla- 
gonia, dwelling on the River Parthenius, fought 
on the side of Priam against. the Greeks, . but 
had. disappeared before the historical. times. 
They were regarded- by many ancient writers, 


cas the ancestors of the Venetiin Italy. Vad. ° 
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Henidcut (‘Hvioyor),a people in Colchis, north 
of the Phasis, notorious as pirates. 

Henna. Vid. Enna. 

Hepuastia (‘Hgacoria). 1. (‘Hpacorietc), a 
town in the northwest of the island of Lemnos. 
—2. (Hoacoridne, -reidnc), a demus.in Attica, be- 
longing to the tribe Acamantis. 

Hepuastiines Insttm. Vid. Avouim. . 

Herxasrion (Hdaotiwv). 1. Son of Amyn-’ 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated. as the 
friend of Alexander the Great, with whom ‘he 
had been brought up. Alexander called He- 
phestion his own private friend, but, Craterus 
the friend of the king. . Hephestion accom- 
panied Alexander to Asia, and was employed 
by the king in many important commands. He 
died at Ecbatana, after an illness of only seven 
days, B.C. 325. .Alexander’s grief for his loss 
Was passionate and violent. A general mourn- 
ing was ordered throughout the empire, and a 
funeral pile and monument erected to him at 
Babylon, at a:cost of ten thousand talents.—2. 
A Greek grammarian,-who instructed the Em- 
peror Verus in Greek, and accordingly lived 
about A.D. 150. He was, perhaps the author 
of a Manualon Metres (Eyyeipidcov rept wétpwr), 
which has come down to us under the name of 
Hephestion. ‘This work isa tolerably complete 
manual of Greek metres, and forms the basis 
of all our knowledge on that subject. Edited 
by Gaisford, Oxon., 1810: cH ze 

Hernamstus (“H¢aroroc), called Vutcanus by 
the Romans, the god of fire. . He was, accord- 
ing to Homer, the son of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Hera (Juno). Later traditions state that he had 
no father, and that Hera (Juno) gave birth to 
him independent of Zeus (Jupiter), as she was 
jealous of Zeus (Jupiter) having given birth to 
Athena (Minerva) independent of her. He was 
born lame and weak, and was, in consequence, 
so much disliked by his mother that she threw 
him down from Olympus. The marine divini- 
ties, Thetis and Eurynome, received him, and 
he dwelt with them for nine-years in a grotto, 
beneath Oceanus, making for them a variety of 
ornaments. He afterward returned to.Olym- 
pus, though we are not told through what means, 
and he appears in Homer as the great artist of 
the gods of Olympus. Although he had been 
cruelly treated by his mother, he always show- 
ed her respect and kindness, and on’ene occa- 
sion took her part when she was quarrelling 
with Zeus (Jupiter), which so anh ane ees the 


= 


ear 
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father uf. the gods that he seized Hephestus 


(Vulean) by the leg and hurled him down from | 


heaven. Hephestus (Vulcan) was a whole day 


falling, ‘but in the evening he alighted in: the. 


island of Lemnos, where he was kindly received 
by the Sintians. “Later writers describes his 
lameness as the consequence of this fall, while 
Homer makes him Jame from his birth. He again 
returned to Olympus, and subsequently acted 
the part of mediator between his parents. On 
that occasion he offered a cup of nectar to his 
mother and the other gods, who burst out into 
immoderate laughter on seeing him busily hob- 
bling from one god to another. . Hephaestus 
(Vulcan) appears to have been originally the 
god of fire simply.; but as fire is indispensable 
in working metals, he was afterward regarded 
as an artist. His palace in Olympus was im- 
perishable and shining like stars. It contained 
his*workshop, with the anvil and twenty bel- 
lows, which worked spontaneously at his bid- 
ding. It was there that he made all his-beauti- 
ful and marvellous’ works, both for gods and 
men. The ancient poets abound in deseriptions 
of exquisite workmanship which had been man- 
ufactured by the god. All.the palaces in'Olym- 
pus were his workmanship. - He made the ar- 
mor of Achilles; the fatal necklace of Harmo- 
nia; the fire-breathing bulls of Avétes, king of 
Colchis, &c. In later accounts, the Cyclopes 
are his workmen and servants, and his work- 
shop is no longer in Olympus, but in some vol- 
canic island. « In the Iliad the wife of Hephes- 
tus (Vulcan) is Charis: in Hesiod) Aglaia, the 
youngest of the Charites ; but in the Odyssey, 
as well as in later accounts, Aphrodite (Venus) 
appears as his wife. Aphrodite (Venus) proved 
faithless to. her husband, and was in love with 
Ares(Mars) ; but Helios disclosed their amours 
to, Hephestus (Vulcan), who caught the guilty 
pair in an invisible net, and exposed them. to 
the laughter of the assembled gods.” The fa- 
vorite abode of Hephestus (Vulcan) on earth 
was the island of Lemnos; but other voleanic 
islands also, such as, Lipara, Hiera, Imbros, and 
Sicily, are called his:abodes or workshops. He. 


“ phestus (Vulcan), like Athena (Minerva), gave 


skill to mortal artists, and, conjointly with her, 
he was believed to have’ taught men the arts 
which embellish and adorn life. Hence ‘at 
Athens they had temples and festivals in com- 
mon. The epithets and surnames by which 
Hephestus (Vulcan) is designated by the poets, 
generally allude to his skill in the plastic arts 
or to his lameness. The Greeks frequently 
placed small dwarf-like statues of the god near 
the hearth. During the best period of Grecian 
art he was represented as a vigorous man with 
a beard, and is characterized by his hammer or 
some other instrument, his oval cap, and the 
chiton, which leaves the right shoulder and arm 
uncovered. The Roman Vulcanus was an old 
Italian divinity. Vad. Vunoanvs. 

Heprinomis. Vid. Aeyrrus. 

Hera (“Hpa or “Hp7), called Juno by the Ro- 
mans. -The Greek Hera, that is, Mistress, was 
a daughter of Cronos (Saturn) and Rhea, and 
sister and wife of Zeus (Jupiter). Some call 
her the eldest daughter of Cronos (Saturn), but 
others give this title to Hestia. According to 
Homer she was ‘brought up by Oceanus and 
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Tethys, and afterward became the wife of Zeus 
(Jupiter) without the knowledge of her parents. 
This simple account is variously modified in 
other.traditions. Being a daughter of Cronos 
(Saturn), she, like his other children, was swal- 
lowed. by her’ father, but afterward released ; - 
and, according to an Arcadian tradition; she was 
brought up by Temenus, the son of Pelasgus. . 
The Argives, on the other hand, related that ’ 
she had been brought up by Eubeea, Prosymna, ~ 
and Acrea, the three daughters of the River 
Asterion.. Several parts of Greece claimed the’ 
honor of being her birth-place, and more espe- 
cially Argos and Samos, which were the prin- 
cipal seats of her worship. Her marriage with 
Zeus (Jupiter) offered ample scope for poetical, 
invention, and ‘several places in Greece also 
claimed the honor of having been the scene of 
the marriage, such as. Eubeea, Samos, Cnostis 
in Crete, and Mount Thornax in the south of 
Argolis. Her marriage, called the Sacred Mar- 
riage (iepo¢ ydfoc), Was represented in many 
places where‘she was worshipped. At her nup- 
tials all the gods honored her with presents, and’ 
Ge (Terra) presented to her a tree with golden 
apples, which was watched by the Hesperi- 
des, at the foot of the Hyperborean Atlas. In 
the Tliad Hera (Juno) is treated by the Olym- 
pian gods with the same reverence as her hus- 
band. Zeus (Jupiter) himself listens-to her 
counsels, and’ communicates his secrets to her. 
She is, notwithstanding, far inferior to him® 
in power, and must obey him unconditionally, 
She is not, like Zeus (Jupiter), the queen. of 
gods and men, but simply the wife of the su- 


/preme god. The idea of her being the queen. 


of heaven, with regal wealth and power, is of 
much later date. Her character, as described 
by Homer, is not of a very amiable kind; and 
her jealousy, obstinacy, and quarrelsome dispo- 
sition sometimes make her husband tremble. 
Hence arise frequent disputes between Hera 
(Juno) and Zeus (Jupiter); and on one occasion ’ 
Hera (Juno), in conjunction with Poseidon (Nep- 
tune) and Athena (Minerva), contemplated put- 
ting Zeus (Jupiter) into chains. Zeus (Jupiter), 
in such eases, not only threatens, but beats her- 
Once he even hung her up in the clouds, with 
her hands chained; and with two anvils sus- 
pended from her feet ; and on another occasion, 
when Hephestus (Vulean) attempted to help 
her, Zeus (Jupiter) hurled him down from Olym- 
pus. By Zeus (Jupiter).she was the mother of 
Ares (Mars), Hebe, and Hephestus (Vulean). 
Hera (Juno) was, properly speaking, the only 
really married goddess among the Olympians, 
for the marriage of Aphrodite (Venus) ‘with 
Hephestus (Vulean) can scarcely be taken into 
consideration. Hence she is the goddess of- 
marriage and of the birth of children. Several 
epithets and Surnames, such as EiAeiOura, Tayn- 
dia, Zvyia, Terela, &¢., contain allusions to this 
character of the goddess, and the llithyie are 
described as her daughters. She is represent- 
ed in the Iliad riding in a chariot drawn by two 
horses, in the harnessing and unharnessing of 
which she is assisted by Hebe and the Hore. 
Owing to the judgment of Paris: (vid. Paris), 
she was hostile to the Trojans, and in the Tro- 
jan war she accordingly sided with the Greeks. 
She persecuted all the children of Zeus (Jupi- 
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ter) by mortal mothers, and hence appears’aé | 
the enemy of Dionysus*(Bacchus), Hercules, 
and others, In the Argonautic ¢xpedition she’ 
assisted Jason. It is impossible: here-to enu- 
inerate all the events of mythical story in which 
Hera (Juno) acts a part, and the reader must 
refer to the particular deities or heroes with 
Whose. story she is connected! Hera (Juno) 
‘was worshipped in many parts of Greece, but 
more especially at Argos, in, the neighborhood 
ef-which she had a splendid temple, on the road 
to Mycene.’ Her great festival at Argos is de- 
scribed in the Dict. of Ant., art» Hera, She 
also had a splendid temple in Samos. “The an- 
‘eients gave’ several interpretations respecting 
the real significance of Hera (Juno), but we 
must in all probability regard her as the great 
goddess of nature, who was worshipped every 
where from the earliest times. The worship 
of the Roman Juno is spoken of ina separate 
article. .Vid. Juno. | Hera (Juno) was usually 
represented as a majestic ‘woman of mature 
age, with a beautiful forehead, large and wide- 
ly-epened eyes; and with a grave expression 
commanding reverence. Her hair was adorn- 
ed witha crown or a diadem. <A veil frequent- 
Jy hangs down the back of herhead, to chara¢c- 
‘terize her asthe bride of Zeus (Jupiter), and 
the -diadem, veil, sceptre, and peacock are her 
ordinary attributes. 
- HeRactba (Hpod«reca: ‘Hparredryc : Hera- 
clestes). I. In Europe. 1. H., in Lucania, on 
the River Siris, founded by the Tarentines. 
During the independence of the Greek states in 
the south of Italy, congresses were held. in this 
town under the presidency. of the Taréntines. 
It sunk into insignificance under the Romans. 
—2. In Acarnania, on the Ambracian Gulf.—3: 
In Pisatis Elis, in ruins in the time of Strabo. 
—4. The later name of Perinthus in Thrace. 
Vid. Pertntruus.—5: H. Caccaparia Porsarta, 
“jn Gallia Narbonensis, on the coast, a sea-port 
of the Massilians.—6. H: Lyncesris (Avyxyortic), 
also called Pelagonia (now Bitoglia or Bitolza), 
in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, west of the 
’ Erigon, the capital. of one of the four districts 
into which Macedonia was divided by the Ro- 
» mans.—7.'H..Minoa’ (Mivoa: ruins near Torre 
di Capo Bianco), on the southern coast of Sicily, 
at the mouth of the River Halycus, between 
Agrigentum and Selinus.. According to tradi- 
tion 1t was founded by Minos, when he pursued 
Dedalus to Sicily, and it may have been an an- 
~ eient colony of the Cretans. We know, how- 
- ever, that it was afterward colonized by the in- 
habitants of Selinus, and that its original name 
was Minoa, which it continued to bear till about 
B.C. 500, when the town was taken by the Lac- 
edemonians under Euryleon, who changed its 
name into that of Heraclea; but it continued to 
bear its ancient appellation as a surname, to dis- 
tinguish it from other places of the same name. 
Tt fell at an early period into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, and remained in their power till 
the ‘conquest. of Sicily by. the Romans, who 
planted.a colony there.—8. H. Sinrica (Sivek), | 
in Macedonia, a town of the, Sinti, on the left 
bank of the Strymon, founded by Amyntas, 
brother of Philip —9. H: Tracninim, in Thes- 
saly. Vid. Tracuts.—Il. In Asia. I. H. Pon- | 
tica (‘H. 7 Tovey, or [l6vrov, or év Tovre: | 
23 
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now Harakli or Bregti), a city on the southern - 
|shore of the. Pontus Euxinus, on the coast of 


‘ittiynia, in the territory of the Mariandyni, was 
situated twenty stadia north of the River Lycus, 
upon a little ‘river called Acheron or Soonautes, 
and near the: base of a peninsula called A cheru- 
sia, and hada fine harbor. It was founded about 
B.C, 550.by colonists from’ Megara and from 


Tanagra in Boeotia (not, as Strabo says, from 
Miletus). After various political struggles, it. . 


settled down under.a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, It reached thé height of its prosperi- 


ty in the reign of Darius Codomanus, when it. 


had ‘an-extensive. commerce, and a territory 


reaching from thé Parthenius to.the Sangarius.., 


It began to decline in consequence of: the rise’ 
of the kingdom of Bithynia and the foundation 
of Nicomedia, and ‘the invasion of Asia Minor 
by the Gauls; and its ruin was completed in 
the Mithradatic war, when the city was taken 
and plundered, and partly destroyed, by the Ro- 
mans under Cotta.’ It was the native city of 
Herractripves Ponrticus, and perhaps of the paint- 
er Znuxis.+2. H! ap Larmum.(H. Adtuov or 


ond Adruw: ruins near the Lake of Bagi), a town | | 
of Ionia, southeast of ‘Miletus; at the foot of 


Mount Latmus, and upon the Sinus Latraicus ; 
formerly called Latmus. 
with the tomb of Endymion. .There was: an- 
other city of the same name in\Caria, one in 
Lydia, two in Syria, one in: Media, and one in 


India, none of which require special notice here. 
1 Parva; 


Hracteopbris (‘Hpaxreobroarc). 
(7) peuxpa), also called Seruron, a city of Lower 
Egypt, in the Nomos Sethroites, twenty-two 
Roman miles west of Pelusium.—2“Macna (7 
peyadAn, also 7 Gyo), the capital of the fertile 
Nomos Heracleopolites or Heracleotes, in the 


‘Heptanomis or Middle Egypt: a chief seat of 


the worship of the ichneumon.» © \~ , 
[Heractns (‘Hpakasje). Vid. Heroures:] 
Heraciéum (‘Hpdeievov), the name of several 

promontories and towns, of which none require 


special notice except,\1. A town in Macedonia,” 


at the mouth of the Apilas, near the frontiers 
of Thessaly.—2. The harbor of Cnosus in Crete. 


—3, A town on the coast of the Delta of Esypt,: 


a little west of Canopus, from. which the Cano- 
pic mouth of the Nile was often called also the 
Heracleotic mouth.—4. A place near Gindarus, 


in the Syrian provinee of Cyrrhestice, where’ 


Ventidius, the legate of M. Antony, gained his 
great victory over the Parthians under Pacorus 
in B.C. 38. ‘ : 

Heracuianvs (‘Hpaxdecavdc), one of the offi- 
cers of Honorius, ‘put Stilicho to death (A.D. 
408), and received, as the reward of that serv- 
ice, the government of Africa. He rendered 
good service to Honorius during the invasion of 
Italy by ‘Alaric, and the usurpation of Attalus. 
In 413 he revolted ‘against Honorius, and in- 
vaded Italy ; but his enterprise failed, and on 
his return to Africa he was put to death at Car- 
thage. 

Heracrip® (“Hpaxeidar), the descendants of 
Hercules, who, in conjunction with the Dorians, 
conquered Peloponnesus. It had-been the will 
of Jupiter (Zeus), so ran the legend, that Her- 
cules should rule over the country of the Per- 
seids, at Mycene and Tiryns; but, through. 
Juno’s (Hera) cunning, bahar i beer 

\ oO 


Near it was.a ‘cave, . 
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put into the place of Hercules, who had become 
the servant of the former. . After the death of 


Hercules, his ciaims devolved upon his. sons 


and descendants. . At the time of his death, 
Hyllus, the eldest of his four sons by Deianira, 
was residing with his brothers at the court of 
Ceyx at. Trachis.. As Eurystheus: demanded 
their surrender, and Ceyx was unable to pro- 
teet them, they fled to various parts of Greece, 
until they were received as suppliants at Athens, 
at the altar of Eleos (Mercy).. According to the 
“Heraclide of Euripides, the. sons of Hercules 
were first. staying at Argos, thence went to 
Trachis in Thessaly, and at length came to 
Athens. _Demophon, the son of Theseus, re- 
ceived them, and they settled in the Attic tetrap- 
olis. Eurystheus, to whom the Athenians re- 


fused to surrender the fugitives, now marched. 


against the Athenians with a large army, but 
was defeated by the Athenians under. Iolaus, 
Theseus, and. Hyllus, and was slain with his 
sons. The battle itself was celebrated in Attic 
story as the battle of the Scironian rock, on the 
coast of the Saronic Gulf, though Pindar places 
it in the neighborhood of Thebes. After the 
battle the.Heraclidz entered the Peloponnesus, 
and maintained themselves there for one year. 
‘This.was their first invasion of Peloponnesus. 
But a plague, which spread over the whole pen- 
insula, compelled them to return.to Attica, 
where, fora time, they again settled in the At- 
tic tetrapolis. From thence they proceeded to 
figimius, king of the Dorians, whom Hercules 
had assisted in his war against the Lapithe, and 
who had promised to preserve a third of his ter- 
ritory for the children of Hercules... Vid. A%ar- 
mius. ‘The Heraclide were hospitably received 
by 2gimius, and Hyllus was adopted by the 
latter. After remaining in Doris three years, 
Hyllus, with a band of Dorians, undertook an 
expedition against Atreus, who had married a 
daughter of Eurystheus, and had become king 
of Mycene. and Tiryns. Hyllus marched across 
the Corinthian isthmus, and first met Echemus 
of Tegea, who fought for the Pelopide, the prin- 
cipal opponents of the Heraclide. Hyllus fell 
in single combat with Echemus, and, according 
to an agreement. which had been made before 
the battle, the Heraclide.were not to make any 
further attempt upon Peloponnesus for the next 
fifty years. . Thus ended their second invasion. 
‘They now retired to Tricorythus, where they 
" were allowed by the Athenians to take up their 
abode, During the period which followed (ten 
years after the death of Hyllus), the Trojan war 
took place; and thirty years after the Trojan 
war Cleodzus, son of Hyllus, again invaded 
Peloponnesus, which was the third invasion; 
about twenty years later, Aristomachus, the son 
of Cleodeus, undertook the fourth expedition ; 
but both heroes fell. Not quite thirty years 
after Aristomachus (that is, about eighty years 
after the destruction of Troy), the Heraclide 
prepared for their fifth and final attack. Teme- 
nus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, the sons 
of Aristomachus, upon the advice of an oracle, 
built a fleet on the Corinthian Gulf; but this 
fleet was destroyed, because Hippotes, one of 
the Heraclide, had killed Carnus, an Acarnani- 
an soothsayer; and Aristodemus was killed by 
a flash of lightning. An oracle now ordered 
354 
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| most all.of these works are. lost. 
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| them to.take a three-eyed man for their corm- 
mander. He was found in the person of Oxy- 
lus, the son of Andremon, an A‘tolian, but de- 
scended from a family in Elis. ‘The expedition 
now successfully sailed from Naupactus toward 
Rhium in.Peloponnesus. Oxylus, keeping the 
invaders’ away from Elis, led them through Ar-! 
cadia. The Heraclide and Dorians conquered: 
Tisamenus, the son of Oréstes, who,ruled over, 
Argos, Mycene, and Sparta. After this_they. 
became masters of the greater part of Pelopon- 
nesus, and then distributed by lot the newly-ac- 
quired possessions. ‘Temenus obtained Argos; 
Procles and Eurystheus, the twin sons of Aris-. 
todemus, Lacedemon ;, and Cresphontes, Mes- 
senia, Such are the traditions about the Her- 
aclide and their conquest of Peloponnesus. 
They are not purely mythical, but contain a 
genuine historical substance, notwithstanding 
the various contradictions. in the accounts, 
They represent the conquest of the Achean 
population by Dorian invaders, who hencefor- 
ward appear as the ruling race in the Pelopon-' 
nesus. ‘The conquered Achezans became part- 
ly the slaves and partly the subjects of the Dori- 
ans. Vid. Dict. of Ant., art: Periact.! Cal 

Heracrints (‘Hpaxaeidgc). 1.-A Syracusan; 
son of Lysimachus, one of the generals when 
Syracuse was attacked by the Athenians, B.C: 
415.—2. A Syracusan, who held. the chief com- 
mand of the mercenary forces under the young- 
er Dionysius... Being suspected by Dionysius, 
he fled from Syracuse, and afterward took part: 
with Dion in expelling Dionysius from Syra- 
cuse.. After the expulsion of the tyrant, apow- 
erful party at Syracuse looked up to Heraclides 
as their leader, in- consequence of which Dion 
caused him to be assassinated, 354.—3. Son of 
Agathocles, accompanied his father. to Africa, 
where he was put to.death .by the soldiers 
when they were deserted by Agathocles, 307. 
—4. Of Tarentum, one of the chief counsellors. 
of Philip V., king of Macedonia.—5. Of Byzan- 
tium, sent. as ambassador by Antiochus. the 
Great to the two Scipios, 190.—6..One-of the 
three ambassadors: sent by Antiochus Epipha- 
nes to the Romans, 169. Heraclides was ban: 
ished by Demetrius Soter, the successor of An- 
tiochus (162), and in reyenge gaye his support 
to the imposture of Alexander Balas.—7. Sur-- 
named Pongicus, because he was born at Hera- 
He- was a person of consider- 
-able wealth, and migrated to Athens, where he 
became a pupilof Plato. He paid attention also 
to the Pythagorean system, and afterward at- 
tended the instructions of Speusippus, and final- 
ly of Aristotle. He. wrote a great number of 
works upon philosophy, mathematics, music, 
history, polities, grammar, and poetry; but al- 
There has. 
come down to us asmall work, under the name 
of Heraclides, entitled epi Tlojutevov, of which: 
the best editions are by Kéler, Halle, 1804, by. 
Coraé, in his edition of ASlian, Paris, 1805, [and . 
by Schneidewin, 1849]. Another extant work, 
’AdAnyopias ‘Ounpreai, which also bears the. 
name of Heraclides, was certainly not Written 
by him.. Diogenes Laértius, in his life of Her- 
aclides, says that “Heraclides made tragedies,’ 
and put the name of Thespis to. them.” Thig- 
: Sentence has given occasion to a learned dis 
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‘quisition by Bentley (Phalaris, p. 239), to prove: 


that the fragments attributed to Thespis are 
really cited from. these counterfeit tragedies of 


_ Heraclides. Some childish stories are told about 


Heraclides keeping-a pet serpent, and ordering 
one of his friends to conceal his body after his 
death, and place the serpent on the bed, that it 
might be supposed that he had been taken to 
the company ef the gods. It is also said that 
he killed a2 man. who had usurped the tyranny 
in Heraclea, and there are other traditions about 
him scarcely werth relating. —8. An historian, 
‘who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator 
(222-205), and wrote several works, queted by 
the grammarians.—9. A physician of Tarentum, 
lived in the third or second century B.C., and 
wrote seme works on Materia Medica, and a 
commentary.on all the works in the Hippocratic 
Collection.—10. A physician of Erythre in Tonia, 
was a pupil of Chrysermus, and a contemporary 
of Strabo in the first century BC. 

Heraciirus (Hpéxdectoc). 1. Of Ephesus, a 
philosopher generally considered as belonging 
to the Ionian school, though he differed from 
their principles in many respects, 
he travelled extensively, and after his return to 
Ephesus the chief magistracy was offered him, 
which, however, he transferred to his brother. 
He appears afterward to have become a com- 
plete: recluse, rejecting even the kindnesses 
offered by Darius, and at last retreating to the 
mountains, where he lived on pot-herbs; bat, 
after some time, he was compelled by the sick- 
ness consequent on such meagre diet to return 
to Ephesus, where he died... He died at the age 
of sixty, and flourished about B.C. 513. Her- 
aclitus wrote a work On Nature (rept dtceuc), 
which contained his philosophical views. From 
the obscurity of his style, he gained the title of 
the Obscure (cxorervéc). _He considered fire to 
be the primary form of all matter; but by fire 
he meant only to describe a clear light fluid, 
«<self-kindled and self-extinguished,” and there- 
fore not differing materially from the air of 
Anaximenes.—2. An Academic philosopher of 
Tyre, a friend of Antiochus, and a pupil of Cli- 
tomachus and Philo.—3. The reputed author of 
a work, Ilept ’Ariorev, published by Wester- 
mann in his Mythographi, Braunsvig., 1843.— 

[4 Of Lesbos, author of a history of Macedo- 

. nia.—5. An elegiac poet of Halicarnassus, a 
contemporary and friend of Callimachus, who 
wrote an epigram on him.] 

[Huractivs (‘HpdkAetog: “Apdxaroc). 1. The 
name of several Sicilians mentioned by Cicero, 
e.g.: a. Acitizen of Centuripini, who appeared in 
evidence against Verres ; 6. A native of Segesta, 
put to death by Verres, though innocent; c. Son 
of Hiero, a noble and opulent Syracusan, strip- 
ped of nearly all his property, by Verres; d; An- 
other Syracusan, priest of Jupiter (Zeus), held 
in high estimation by bis fellow-citizens.—2. A 
eunuch, and favorite of Valentinian IIJ.; was 
the instigator of the murder of Aétius.—3. A 
governor of the Emperor Leo’s in Africa, fought 
successfully against the Vandals, 466 A,D.] 

Herma (‘Hpala : ‘Hpacete: ruins near St. Jo- 
annes), a town in Arcadia, on the right bank of 
the Alphéus, near the borders of Elis. Its ter- 
ritory was-called Hermatis (‘Hpaarec). j 

Herat Monrus (ra Hpava dpy: now Monte 


In his youth. 
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Sori), a range of mountains in Sicily, running 
from the centre of the island southeast, and end- 
ing in the promontory Pachynum. i 

Hermum. Vid: Arcos, p. 92, a. 

Hersussus.” Vid. Erpessus. \' 

Hersira (“Ep6i7a: ‘Epécraioc, Herbitensis), a 
town in Sicily, north of Agyrium, in the mount- 
ains, was a powerful place in early times under 
the tyrant Archonides, but. afterward declined 
in importance, 5 ye 

Hercuraniium, a town in Samnium, conquer- | 
ed by the consul Carvilius, B.C. 293 (Liv., x., 
45), must not be confounded with the more ¢el-, 
ebrated town of this name mentioned below. 

Hercvutanium, Hercunantum, Hercuninum, 


kAscov), an ancient’ city in Campania, near the 
coast, between Neapolis and: Pompeii, was orig- 
inally founded by the Oscans, was next in the 
possession of the Tyrrhenians, and subsequent» 

ly was chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who ap- 

pear to have settled in’ the place from other 
cities of Magna Grecia, and to. have given it its 
name. It was taken by the Romans in the So- 

cial war (B.C. 89, 88), and was colonized by 
them. In A.D. 63 a great part of it was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake; and in 79 it was 
overwhelmed, along with Pompeu and Stabie, 

by the great eruption of Mount’ Vesuvius: » It~ 
was buried under showers of ashes and streams » 
of lava, from seventy to one hundred feet under 

the present surface of the ground. On its 

site stand the modern Portice and part of the 

village of Resina: the Italian name of Erco- 

lano does not indicate any’ modern place,’ but 

only the part of Herculaneum that has been dis- 

interred. The ancient city was accidentally 

discovered by the sinking of a well in 1720, 
since which time the excavations have been 

carried on,at different periods ; and many works 

of art have been discovered, which are deposited 

in the Royal Museum at Portici. It has been 
found necessary to fill up again the excavations 

which were made, in order to render Portici and 
Resina secure, and therefore very little of the 

ancient city is to be seen. The buildings that 

have been discovered are a theatre capable of 

accommodating about ten thousand spectators, 

the remains of two temples, a.large building, 

commonly designated. as a forum civile, two 

hundred and twenty-eight feet long and one 

hundred and thirty-two broad, and some private 

houses, the walls of which were adorned with 

paintings, many of which, when discovered, 

were in a state of admirable preservation. 

There have been also found at Herculaneum 

many MSS., written on rolls of papyrus; but. 
the difficulty of unrolling and deciphering them 

was very great; and the few which have been 

deciphered are of little value, consisting of a 

treatise of Philodemus on niusic, and fragments | 
of unimportant works on philosophy. 

Herciies (‘Hpaxajc), the most celebrated of 
all the heroes of antiquity. His exploits were’ 
celebrated not only in all the countries round 
the Mediterranean, but even in the most distant 
lands of the ancient world. I. Grerx Leeenps. 
The Greek traditions about Hercules appear in 
their national purity down to the time of He- 
rodotus. © But the poets of the time of Herodo- 
| tus and of the subsequent ee 


Herovtense Oprrpum, Hurcunba Ures (‘Hpé- |. . 


considerable alterations, which were probably 


‘absent warring against the Taphians ; and he, 


his becoming the father of a hero. who was to 


him, but the infant hero strangled them with 
his own hands. 


by Castor in fighting with heavy armor, and by 
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derived from the Hast or Egypt, for every nation 
possesses some traditions respecting heroes of | 
superhuman strength and power. Now while 
in the earliest. Greek legends Hercules is a 
purely human hero, a conqueror of men, and 
cities, he afterward ap»ears as the subduer of 
monstrous animals, ana is connected in a va- 
riety of ways with astronomical. phenomena. 
According to Homer, Hercules was the son of 
Jupiter (Zeus) by Alemene of Thebes.in Beeo- 
tia. His stepfather was Amphitryon. Amphit- 
ryon was the son of Alcwus, the son of Perseus ; 
and Alemene was a grand-daughter of Pers- 
eus. Hence Hercules belonged to the’ family 
of Perseus. » Jupiter (Zeus) visited Alemene 
in the form of Amphitryon, while the latter was 


pretending to be her husband, became. by her 
the father of Hercules, For details, vid: Axe- 
MENE, Ampnrrryon. On the day on which Her- 
cules was to be born, Jupiter (Zeus) boasted of 


rule over. the race of Perseus. Juno (Hera) 
prevailed upon him to swear that the descend- 
ant of Perseus born that day should be the ruler. 
Thereupon she hastened to Argos, and there 
caused the wife of Sthenelus to give birth to 
Eurystheus; whereas, by. keeping away the 
Tlithyie,.she delayed the birth of Hercules, and 
thus robbed him of the empire which Jupiter 
(Zeus) had destined for him. Jupiter (Zeus) 
was enraged at the imposition practiced upon 
him, but.could not violate his oath. Alemene 
brought into the world two boys, Hercules, the 
son of Jupiter (Zeus), and Iphicles, the son of 
Amphitryon. Nearly all the stories about the 
childhood and youth of Hercules, down to the 
time when he entered the service of Eurysth- 
eus, seem to be inventions ofa later age. At 
least in Homer and Hesiod we are only told that 
he grew strong in body and mind; that, confid- 
ing in his own powers, he defied even the immor- 
tal gods, and wounded Juno (Hera) and Mars 
(Ares), and.that under the protection of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Minerva (Athena) he escaped the 
dangers which Juno (Hera) prepared for him. 
To these simple accounts, various particulars 
are added in later writers, As he lay in his 
cradle, Juno (Hera) sent two serpents to destroy 


As he grew up, he was in- 
structed by. Amphitryon in driving a chariot, by 
Autolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in archery, 


Linus in. singing and playing the lyre. Linus 
was killed -by:his pupil with the lyre because 
he had censured him ; and Amphitryon, to pre- 
vent similar occurrences, sent him to feed his 
cattle. In this manner he spent his life till his 
eighteenth year. His first great adventure hap- 
pened while he was still watching the oxen of 
his stepfather. .A huge lion, which haunted 
Mount Citheron, made great havoc among the 
flocks. of Amphitryon and Thespius (or Thesti- 
us), king of Thespie. Hercules promised to 
deliver the country of the monster; and Thes- | 
pius rewarded Hercules by. making him his 
guest so long as the chase lasted. Hercules 
slew the lion, and henceforth wore its skin as | 
his qrdinary garment, and its mouth-and head | 
356 
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vas-his helmet. Others’ related that the lion's 


skin. of Hercules was taken from:the Nemean 
On_his -return..to. Thebes; he met. the 
envoys of King Erginus of Orchomenos, who 
were going to, fetchithe annual tribute of one 


hundred oxen, which they, had “compelled the: 


Thebans to pay. Heréules. cut off the noses 
and ears of the envoys, and thus sent them back 
to Erginus. . The latter thereupon marched 
against Thebes; -but Hercules defeated and 


killed Erginus, and compelled. the Orchomenis ‘ 
ans to pay double the tribute which they had ~ 


formerly received from. the Thebans. In this 
battle against Erginus Hereules lost his step- 
father Amphitryon, though the tragedians make 
him survive the campaign... Creon rewarded, 
Hercules with the hand of his daughter Me- 
gara, by whom he became the father of several 
children. The gods, on the other hand, made 
him presents of arms: Mercury (Hermes). gave 


him a sword, Apollo.a bow and arrows, Vulcan ~~ 


(Hephestus) a golden coat. of mail, and Mi- 
nerva (Athena) a peplus. He cut for himself a 


club'in the neighborhood of Nemea, while,.ac-« 
cording to others, the club was of brass, and. 


the gift of Vulcan (Hephestus). Soon after- 
ward Hercules was driven. mad by Juno (Hera), 
and in this state he killed his own children ‘by 
Megara and two. of Iphicles. In his: grief he 
sentenced himself to exile, and went to-Thes- 


pius, who purified him. Other traditions place ~ 


this madness at a later time, and relate the cir- 
cumstances differently.. He then consulted the 
oracle of Delphi as to where he should settle. 


The Pythia first called him by the name of Her- 


cules—for hitherto his name had been Alcides 
or Alewus—and ordered him to live at Tiryns, 
and to serve Eurystheus for the space of twelve 
years, after which he should become immortal. 
Hereules accordingly went to Tiryns, and did 
as he was bid by Eurystheus. The accounts 


of the twelve labors which Hercules performed’ 


at the bidding of Eurystheus are found only in 
the later writers. ‘Lhe only one of the twelve 


labors mentioned by Homer is his descent into. 


the lower world to carry off Cerberus. We also 
find in Homer the fight of Hercules with a sea- 
monster; his expedition to Troy, to fetch the 
horses which Laomedon had refused him ; and 


his war against the Pylians, when he destroyed 


the whole family of their king Neleus; with the 
exception of Nestor. Hesiod mentions several 
of the feats of Hercules distinetly, but. knows 
nothing of their number twelve. The selection 
of these twelve from the great number of feats 
ascribed to Hercules is probably the work. of 
the Alexandrines. .They are usually arranged 
in the following order. 1. The Sight with the 
Nemean lion. The. valley. of Nemea, between 
Cleone and Phlius, was inhabited by a mon- 
strous lion, the offspring of Typhon and Echid- 
na. LEurystheus ordered Hercules to bring him 
the skin‘ of this monster: » After using in vain 
his club and arrows against the lion, he stran- 
gled the animal with his’ own hands. He te- 
turned carrying. the dead lion on his shoulders ; 
but Eurystheus was so frightened at the gigan- 
tie strength of the hero, that he ordered him in 
future to deliver the account of his exploits 
outside the town.—2. Fight against the Lernean 
hydra. This monster, like the lion, was the 
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offspring of 'Typhon and Echidna, and was 
_ brought up by Juno (Hera). It ravaged the 
country of Lerna near. Argos, and dwelt in a 
swamp near the well of Amymone. 
heads, of which the middle one was inimortal. 
Hercules struck off its heads with his club ; but 
: in the place. of the head he cut off, two new 
ones grew forth each time. A gigantic crab 
also came to the assistance of the hydra, and 
wounded Hercules. However, with the assist- 
ance of his faithful servant Iolaus, he burned 
away the heads-of the hydra, and buried the 
ninth or immortal one under a huge rock. Hav- 
ing thus conquered the monster, he poisoned his 
arrows with its bile, whence the wounds inflict- 
ed'by them became incurable. _Eurystheus de- 
clared the victory unlawful, as Hercules had 
won it with the aid of Tolaus.—3. Capture of 
the Arcadian stag. This animal had golden 
antlers dnd brazen feet. It had been dedicated 
to Diana (Artemis) by the nymph Taygete, be- 
cause the goddess had saved her from the pur- 
suit of Jupiter (Zeus). Hercules was ordered 
to bring the animal alive to Mycene. He pur- 
sued it-in vain for a whole year: at length he 
wounded it with an arrow, caught it, and car- 
ried it away on his shoulders. While in ‘Arca- 
dia, he was met by Diana (Artemis), who was 
angry with him for having outraged the animal 
sacred toher ; but he succeeded in soothing her 
-anger, and carried his prey to Mycene. <Ac- 
cording to some statements, he killed the stag. 
—4. Destruction of the Erymanthian boar. 
animal, which, Hercules was ordered to bring 
alive to Eurystheus, had descended from Mount 
Erymanthus into Psophis. Hercules chased 
him through the deep snow, and having thus 
worn him out, he caught him in a net, and car- 
ried him to Mycene. Other traditions place 
the hunt of the Erymanthian boar in Thessaly, 
_ and someseven in Phrygia. It must be obsery- 
ed that this and the subsequent labors of Her- 
cules are connected with certain subordinate 
labors, called Parerga (dpepya). The first. of 
these parerga is the fight of Hercules with the 
Centaurs. In his pursuit of the boar he came 
to the centaur’ Pholus, who had received from 
Bacchus (Dionysus) a cask of excellent wine. 
Hercules opened it, contrary to the wish of his 
host, and the delicious fragrance attracted the 
other centaurs, who besieged the grotto of, Pho- 
jus. Hercules drove them away; they fled to 
the house of Chiron; and Hercules, eager in 
his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old friend, with 
one of his poisoned arrows; in consequence of 
which, Chiron died. Vid. Curron. Pholus like- 
wise was wounded by one of the arrows, which 
by accident fell on his foot and killed him, 
This fight with the centaurs gave rise to the 
establishment of mysteries, by whivh Ceres (De- 
‘ meter) intended to purify the hero from the blood 
he had shed against his own will.—5. Cleansing 
of the stables of Augeas. WHurystheus imposed 
upon Hercules the task of cleansing in one day 
the stalls.of Augeas, king of Elis. Augeas had 
a herd of three thousand oxen, whose stalls had 
not been cleansed for thirty years. Hercules, 
without mentioning the command of Eurysth- 
étis, Went te Augeas, and offered to cleanse his 
stalis in one day, if he would give him the tenth 
part of his cattle. Augeas agreed to the terms ; 
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and Hercules, after taking Phyleus, the ‘son of: 
Augeas, as his witness, led the rivers Alpheus 
and Peneus through the stalls, which were thus 
cleansed in a single day. But Augeas, who 
learned that Hercules had undertaken the work 


‘by the command of Eurystheus, refused to give 


him. the reward. ‘His son Phyleus then bore ’ 
witness against his father, who exiled him from 
Elis. Eurystheus, however, declared the exploit 
null and void, because Hercules had stipulated 
with Augeas for a reward for performing it. At 
a later time Hercules invaded Elis, and killed 
Augeas and his sons, After this he is said to 
have founded the Olympic games.—6. Destruc- 
tion of the Stymphalian birds. ‘These voracious 
birds had been brought up by Mars (Ares). 
They had brazen claws, wings, and beaks, used 
their feathers as arrows, and ate, human flesh. 
They dwelt on a lake near Stymphalus in Atca- 
dia, from which Hercules was ordered by Eu- 
rystheus ‘to expel them.. When Hercules un- 
dertook the task, Minerva (Athena) provided 
him with a brazen ratile, by the noise of which- 
he startled the birds ; and, as they attempted to 
fly away, he killed them with his arrows. Ac- 
cording’ to some accounts, he only drove the 
birds away, and they appeared again in the 
island of Aretias, where they were found by the 
Argonauts.—7. Capture of the Cretan bull. Ac- 
cording to some, this. bull was the one which 
had carried Europa across the sea. According 
to others, the bull had been sent out of the sea 
by Neptune (Poseidon), that Minos’ might offer 
it in sacrifice: But Minos was so charmed 
With the beauty of the animal, that he kept it, 
and sacrificed another in its stead. Neptune 
(Poseidon) punished Minos by driving the bull 
mad, and causing it to commit great havoc in 
the island. Hercules was ordered by Eurys- 
theus to catch the bull, and Minos willingly 
allowed him to do so.. Hercules accomplished 
the task, and brought the bull home on his shoul- 
ders; but he then set the animal free again. 
The bull now roamed through Greece, and at 
last came to Marathon, where we meet it again 
in the stories of Theseus.—8. Capture of the 
mares of the Thracian Diomedes. This Diome- 
des, king of the Bistones in Thrace, fed his 
horses with human flesh. . Eurystheus ordered 


) Hercules to bring these animals to, Mycene. 


With a few companions, he seized the animals, 
and conducted them to the sea-coast. But here 
he was overtaken by the Bistones. During the 
fight he intrusted the marés to his friend Abde- 
rus, who was devoured by them... Hercules de- 
feated the Bistones, killed Diomedes, whose . 
body he threw before the mares, built the town 
of Abdera in honor of his unfortunate friend, and 
then returned to Mycene with the mares, which 
had become ‘tame after eating the flesh of their 
master. The mares were afterward set free, 
and destroyed on Mount Olympus by wild beasts. 
—9, Seizure of the girdle of the queen of the Am- 
azons. Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons, 
possesseda girdle, which she had received from 
Mars (Ares). Admete, the daughter of Eury- 
stheus, wished to obtain this girdle, and Her- 
cules. was therefore sent to fetch it-. He was 
accompanied by a number of volunteers, and 
after various adventures in Europe and Asia, he 
at length reached the country of ener 
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Hippolyte at first received him kindly, and prom- 
ised him her girdle ; but Juno, (Hera) having 
excited the Amazons against him, a contest en- 
sued, in, which Hercules killed their queen. He 
then took her girdle, and carried it with him. 
In this expedition Hercules killed the two sons 
of Boreas, Calais and Zetes ; and he also begot 
three. sons by Echidna, in the country of the 
Hyperboreans. On his way home he landed in 
Troas, where he rescued Hesione from the mon- 
‘ster sent against her by Neptune (Poseidon); 
in return for which service, her father, Laome- 
don, promised him the horses he had received 
from Jupiter (Zeus) as. a compensation for Gany- 
medes; but, as Laomedon did not.keep his word, 
Hercules, on leaving, threatened to make, war 
against Troy. He landed in Thrace, where he 
slew Sarpedon, and at length returned through 
Macedonia to Peloponnesus.—10. Capture of 
the oxen of Geryones in Erythia. Geryones, the 
monster with three bodies, lived in the fabu- 
lous island -of Erythia (the reddish), so called 
because it lay under the rays of the setting sun 
in the west. This island was originally placed 
off the coast of Epirus, but was afterward iden- 
tified either with Gades or the Balearic Islands; 
and was at all times believed to be in the distant 
west. The oxen of Geryones were guarded by 
the giant Eurytion and the two-headed dog 
Orthrus ; and Hercules was commanded by Eu- 
rystheus to fetch them. After traversing vari- 
ous countries, he reached at length the frontiers 
of Libya and Europe, where he erected two pil- 
Jars (Calpe and Abyla) on the two sides of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, which were hence called the 
Pillars of Hercules. Being annoyed by the heat 
of the sun, Hercules shot at Helios, who s#much 
admired his boldness that. he presented him 
with a golden cup or boat, in which he sailed to 
Erythia. He there slew Eurytion and his dog, 
as well as Geryones, and sailed with his booty 
to Tartessus, where he returned the golden cup 
(boat) to Helios.. On his way home ‘he passed 
through Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, and Thrace, and 
Met with numerous adventures, which are vari- 
ously embellished by the poets. Many attempts 
were made to deprive him of the oxen, but he 
at length brought them in safety to Eurystheus, 
who ‘sacrificed them to Juno (Hera). These 
ten labors Were performed by Hercules in the 
space of eight years and one month; but as Eu- 
rystheus declared two of them to have been per- 
formed unlawfully, he commanded him to ac- 
complish two more.—11, Melching the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. This was particularly 
difficult, since Hercules did-not know where to 
find them. ‘They were the apples which Juno 
(Hera) had received at her wedding from Terra 
- (Ge), and which she had intrusted to the keep- 
ing of the Hesperides and the dragon Ladon, on 
Mount Atlas, in the country of the Hyperbore- 
ans. For details, xd. Hesperives. After vari= 
ous adventures in Hurope, Asia, and Aftica, Her- 
cules at length arrived at Mount Atlas. On the 
advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to fetch 
the apples, and in the mean time bore the weight 
of heaven for him, Atlas returned with the 


apples, but refused to take the burden of heaven 


on his shoulders again. Hercules, however, 
contrived by a stratagem to get the apples, and 
hastened away. On his return Eurystheus 
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made him a present of the apples ; but. Hercule | 
dedicated them to Minerva (Athena), who re- 
stored them to their former place. Some tradi- 
tions add that Hercules killed the dragon Ladon. 


—12. Bringing Cerberus from the lower world. * 
This was the most difficult of the twelve labors 


Tenarum in Laconia, accompanied by Mercury 
' (Hermes)-and Minerva (Athena)... He delivered 
Theseus and Ascalaphus from their torments. 
He obtained pernission from Pluto to carry 
Cerberus to the upper world, provided he could ~ 
accomplish it without force of arms. Her- 
cules succeeded in seizing the monster and car- 
rying it to the upper world; and after he bad 
shown it to Nurystheus, he carried it back again 
to the lower world. Some traditions connect 
the descent of Hercules into the lower world 


the Iliad (v., 397), and more particularly in the 
Alcestis of Euripides (24, 846). Besides these 
twelve labors, Hercules performed several other 
feats without being commanded by Eurystheus. 
These feats were called Parerga by the ancients. 
Several of ‘them were interwoven with the 
twelve labors, and have been already described : 
those which had no connection with the twelve 
labors are spoken of below. After Hercules had 
performed the twelve labors, he was released 
from the servitude of Eurystheus, and returned 
to Thebes. He there gave Megara in marriage 
to Iolaus; and he wished to gain in marriage 
for himself Iole, the daughter of Eurytus, king 
of Gichalia. Eurytus promised his daughter to 
the man who should conquer him and his sons © 
in shooting with the bow. Hercules defeated 
them; but Eurytus and his sons, with the ex- 
ception of Iphitus, refused to give Tole to. him, 
because he had murdered his own children. 
Soon afterward the oxen of Eurytus were car- 
ried off, and it was suspected that Hercules was 
the offender. Iphitus again defended Hercules, 
and requested his assistance in searching after 
the oxen. Hercules agreed; but when the two 
had arrived at Tiryns, Hercules, in a fit of mad- 
ness, threw his friend down from the wall, and 
killed him. Deiphobus of Amycle purified Her- 
cules from this murder, but he was, neverthe- 
less, attacked by a severe illness. Hercules” 
then repaired to Delphi to obtain a remedy, but 
the Pythia refused to answer his questions. A 
struggle ensued between Hercules and. Apollo, 
and the. combatants were not separated till Ju- 
piter (Zeus) sent a flash of lightning between 
them, The oracle now declared that he would 
be restored to-health if he would serve three 
years for wages, and surrender his earnings to 
Eurytus, as an atonement for the murder of 
Iphitus.. Thereupon he became a servant to 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, and widow of Tmolus. 
Later writers describe Hercules as living effem- 
inately during his residence with Omphale ; he 
span wool, it is said, and sometimes put on the 
garments of a woman, while Omphale wore his 
lion’s skin. According to other accounts, he 
nevertheless performed several great feats dur- 
ing this time. He undertook an expedition to 
Colchis, which brought him into connection with 
| the Argonauts ; he took part in the Calydonian 
| hunt, and met Theseus on his landing’ from 
| Troezene’ on the Corinthian isthmus. An ex- 


of Hercules. He descended into, Hades, pear.’ * 


with.a contest with Hades, as we see even in, << 
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pedition to India, which ‘was mentioned in some 

traditions, may likewise be inserted in this 
place. When the time of his servitude had ex- 

‘pired, he sailed against Troy, took the city, and 

killed Laomedon, its king. On his. return from 

Troy, a storm drove him on the island of Cos, 

where he was attacked by the Meropes; but he 

defeated them and killed their king, Eurypylus. 

Tt was about this time that, the gods sent for 
_ him in order to fight against ‘the Giants. Vid. 

Gieantes. Soon after his return to Argos he 

marched against Augeas, as has been related 

above. He then proceeded against Pylos, which 
he took, and killed the sons of Neleus except 

Nestor. He next advanced against Lacede- 

mon, to punish the sons of Hippocoon for hav- 

ing assisted Neleus and slain GSonus, the son of 

Licymnius. He took Lacedemon, and assign- 

ed the government of it to Tyndareus. On his 

return to Tegea, he became, by Auge, the fa- 
ther of Telephus (vid. Auer) ; and he then pro- 
eeeded to Calydon, where he obtained Deja- 
ira, the daughter of Gineus, for his wife, after 
fighting with Achelous for her. .Vid. Detant- 
_ RA, AcHEtous. After Hercules had been mar- 
ried to Deianira nearly three years, he .acci- 
dentally killed, at a banquet in the house of 
Qineus, the boy Eunomus.._ In accordance with 
the law, Hercules went into exile, taking with 
him his wife Deianira. On their road they 
came to'the River Evenus, across which the 
centaur Nessus carried travellers for a small 
sum of money. Hercules himself forded the 
river, but gave Deianira to Nessus to carry 
across.’ Nessus attempted to outrage her: Her- 
cules heard her screaming, and shot an arrow 
into the heart of Nessus. The dying centaur 
~ealled out to Deianira to take his blood with 
her, as it’ was a sure means of preserving the 
love of her husband. -He then conquered the 

Dryopes, and assisted Avgimius, king of the 

Dorians, against the Lapithe. Vid. Avcrmtus. 

After this he took up his abode at Trachis, 

whence he marched against Eurytus. of Gicha- 
“Via. He took C&chalia, killed Eurytus and his 

sons, and carried off his daughter Iole as a pris- 
oner. On his return home he landed at Ce- 
num, a promontory of Eubea, erected an altar 

to Jupiter (Zeus), and sent his companion Li- 

echas to Trachis, in order to fetch him a white 

garment, which he intended to use during the 
sacrifice. Deianira, afraid lest Iole should sup- 
plant her in the affections of her husband, steep- 
ed the white garment he had demanded in the 
blood of Nessus. ‘This blood had been poisoned 
by the arrow with which Hercules had shot Nes- 
sus; and, accordingly, as soon as the garment 
became warm on the body of Hercules, the 
poison penetrated into all his limbs, and caused 
him the most excruciating agony. He seized 
Lichas by his feet, and. threw him into the 
sea. He wrenched off the’ garment, but it 
stuck to his flesh, and with it he tore away 
whole pieces from his body. In this state he 
’ was Conveyed to Trachis. Detanira, on seeing 
what she had unwittingly done, hung herself. 

Wercules commanded Hyilus, his eldest son by 

DPeianira; to marry Tole as soon as ‘he should 

arrive at the age of manhood. He then as- 

cended Mount Cita, raised a pile of wood, on 
which he placed himself, and ordered it to be 
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set on fire. No one ventured to obey him, until 
at length Poeas the shepherd, who: passed by, 
was prevailed upon to comply with the desire 
of the suffering hero. When the pile was 
burning, a cloud came down from heaven, and, 
amid peals of thunder, carried him to Olympus, 
where he was honored. with immortality, be- 
came reconciled to Juno (Hera), and married 
her daughter Hebe, by whom. he became the 
father of Alexiares‘and Anicetus. Immediately 
after his apotheosis, his friends offered sacri- 
fices to him as a hero; and he was, in course 
of time, worshipped throughout all Greece as a 
god and as ahero. His worship, however, pre- 
vailed more extensively among the Dorians 
than among any other of the Greek'races. The 
sacrifices offered to him consisted principally 
of bulls, boars, rams, andlambs. The works of 
art in which Heréules was represented were 
extremely numerous, and of the greatest vari- 
ety, for he was represented at all the various 
stages of his life, from the cradle to his death: 
But whether he appears as-a child, a youth,.a 
struggling hero, or as the immortal inhabitant 
of Olympus, his character is always one of 
heroic strength and energy. . Specimens of 
every kind are still extant. The finest repre- 


sentation of the hero that'has come down to us — 


is the so-called Farnese Hercules, which was 
executed by .Glycon. . The hero is resting, 
leaning on his right arm, and his head reclining 
on his left hand: the whole figure is a most ex- 
quisite combination of peculiar softness with 
the greatest strength.—II. Roman Tranirtions. 
The worship of Hercules at Rome and in Italy 
is connected by Roman writers with the hero’s 
expedition to fetch the oxen of Geryones. 
They stated that Hercules, on his return, visited 
Italy, where he abolished human. sacrifices 
among 
fire, and slew Cacus, a robber, who had stolen 
his oxen. Vid. Cacus. The aborigines, and 


especially Evander, honored Hercules with di- ¢ 


vine worship ; and Hercules, in return, taught 
them the way in which he was to be worship- 
ped, and intrusted the care of his worship to 


two distinguished families, the Potitii and Pi- 


narii. Vid. Prnarta Guns. The Fabia gens 
traced its origin to Hercules ; and Fauna and 
Acca Laurentia are called mistresses of Her- 
cules. In this manner the Romans connected 
their earliest legends with Hercules. 
be observed that in the Italian traditions the 
hero bore the name of Recaranus, and this 
Recaranus was afterward identified with the 
Greek Hercules. He had two temples at 
Rome. One was a small round temple of Her- 
cules Victor, or Hercules Triumphalis, between 
the river and the Circus Maximus, in front of 
which was the ara maxima, on which, after a 
triumph, the tenth of the booty was deposited 
for distribution among the citizens. The Sec- 
ond temple stood near the porta trigemina, and 
contained a bronze statue and the altar on 
which Hercules himself was believed to have 
once offered a sacrifice. y ) 
offered every year a young cow, which was 
eonsumed by the people within the sanctuary. 
At Rome Hercules was connected with the 
Muses, whence he is called Musagetes, and was 
represented with a lyre, of wie is no 
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nations. The ancients themselves expressly 
mention several heroes of the name of Her- 
‘cules, who occur among the principal nations 
ofthe ancient world. 1. The Egyptian Hercules, 
whose Egyptian name was Som, or Dsom, or 
Chon, or, according to Pausanias, Maceris, was 
a son of Amon or Nilus. He was placed by the 


Egyptians in the second of the series of the ey-- 


olutions of their gods.—2. The Cretan Hercules, 
one of the Idaan Dactyls, was believed to have 
founded the temple of Jupiter (Zeus) at Olympia, 
but to have come originally from Egypt. He 
was worshipped with funeral sacrifices, and was 
regarded as a,magician, like other ancient de- 
mones of Crete.—3. The Indian Hercules, was 
called by the unintelligible name Dorsanes 
(Aopsavyc). The later Greeks believed that he 
was their own hero, who had visited India; and 
they related that in India he became the father 
of many sons and daughters by Pandea, and 
the ancestral hero of the Indian kings,—4. The 
Phenician Hercules, whom the Egyptians con- 
sidered to be more ancient than their own, was 
worshipped in all the Pheenician colonies, such 
as Carthage and Gades, down to the time, of 
Constantine, and it is said that children were 
sacrificed to him.—5. The Celtic and Germanic 
Hercules is said to have founded Alesia and 
Nemausus, and to have become the father of 
the Celtic race. We become acquainted with 
him in the accounts of the. expedition of the 
Greek Hercules against Geryones. We must 
either suppose that the Greek Hercules was 
identified with native heroes of those northern 
countries, or that the notions about Hercules 
had been introduced there from the East. 

Herctiss (‘Hpaxdjc), a son of Alexander the 
Great by Barsine, the widow of the Rhodian 
Memnon. In B.C, 310 he was brought forward 
by Polysperchon as a pretender to the Macedo- 
nian throne; but he was murdered by Poly- 
sperchon himself in the following year, when 
the latter became reconciled to Cassander, 

Herctiis Corumnm., Vid. Apyia, Caren. 

Hercitrs Monacr Portus... Vid. Monamcus. 

Herctris Portus. Vid. Cosa. 

_[Portus Hercuris. Lisurni or Lazronts, 
(now Leghorn), a town of Italy, on the coast of 
Etruria. Vid. Lasro.] 

Heroviis Promonrorium (now Cape Sparti- 
vento), the most southerly point of Italy in Brut- 
tium. 

Herctuis Siiva, a forest in Germany, sacred 
to Hercules, east of the Visurgis.. © 

Hercynia Sriva, Hercynivs Sautus, Her- 
eynium Jucum, an extensive range of mount- 
ains in Germany, covered with forests, is de- 
scribed by Cesar (B. G., vi., 24) as nine days’ 
journey in breadth, and more than sixty days’ 
journey in length, extending east from the ter- 
ritories of the. Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, 
parallel to the Danube, to the frontiers of the 
Dacians. Under this ‘general name Cesar ap- 
pears to have included all the mountains and 
forests in the south and centre of Germany, 
the Black Forest, Odenwald, Thitringerwald, the 
Harz, the Erzgebirge, the Riesengebirge, &c. 
As the Romans became better acquainted with 
Germany, the name was confined to narrower 
limits. Pliny and Tacitus use it to indicate the 
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‘trace in Greece.—III. Teinrrtews or oTHER | range of mountains between the Thiringerwald 


and the Carpathian Mountains. The name is 
still preserved in the modern Harz and Ere. 

Herponia, (Herdoniensis.: now Orduna), a 
town in Apulia, was destroyed by Hannibal, 
who-removed its inhabitants to Thurii and Me- 
tapontum ; it was rebuilt. by the. Romans, but 
remained a place of no importance. ae 

Hervonius. 1. Turnvs, of Aricia, in Latium 
endeavored to rouse the Latins against Tar- 
quinius Superbus, and was, in consequence, 
falsely accused by Tarquinjus, and put to death, 
—2. Appius, a Sabine chieftain, who, in B.C. 
460, with a band of outlaws and slaves, made 
himself master of the Capitol. On’the fourth 
day from his entry. the Capitol was retaken, 
and Herdonius and nearly all his followers 
were slain. : 

Herennta Gens, originally Samnite, and by 
the Samnite invasion established in Campania, 
became at a later period a plebeian house at 
Rome. -The Herennii were a family of- rank 
in Italy, and are frequently mentioned -in the 
time of the Samnite and Punic wars. They 
were the hereditary patrons of the Marii. 

Herennivs. 1. Mopzsttnus. Vid. Movustr-- 
nus.—2. Pontius. Vid. Pontivs.—3. Smnxcio. * 
Vid. Senxoto. 

Heritius ("HpiAdoc), of Carthage, a Stoic 
philosopher, was the disciple of Zeno of Citi- 
um. He did not, however, confine himself to 
the opinions of his master, but held some doc- 
trines directly opposed to them. He held that 
the chief good consisted in knowledge (émo- 
Tun). ‘This notion is often attacked by Cicero. 

[Hérinus, son of the nymph Feronia, and 
king of Preneste: his mother had given him 
three lives, and,- accordingly, Evander, who 
fought with him, had to conquer and despoil 
him of his armor three times before he fully 
destroyed him.] + ‘ 

Hermon, or, in Latin, Mercuri Promonro- 
rium (‘Epuata uxpa). 1. (Now Cape Bon, Arab, 
Ras Addar), the headland which forms the east- 
ern extremity of the Sinus Carthaginiensis, and 
the extreme northeastern point of the Cartha- 
ginian territory (later the province of Africa) 
opposite to Lilybeum, the space between the 
two being the shortest distance between Sicily 
and Africa.—2. (Now Ras el Ashan), a promon- 
tory on the coast of the Greater Syrtis, fifty 
stadia,west of Leptis. There were other pro- 
montories of the name on the coast of Africa. 

Hermicoras (‘Epuaydpac). 1. Of Temnos, a 
distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time of 
Cicero. He belonged to the Rhodian school 
of oratory, but is known chiefly as a teacher 
of rhetoric. He devoted particular attention to 
what is called the invention, and made a pecu- 
liar division of the parts of an oration, which 
differed from that adopted by other rhetoricians. 
—2%. Surnamed Carion, a Greek rhetorician, 
taught rhetoric at Rome in the time of ‘Augus- 
tus.. He was a disciple of Theodorus of Gadara. 

Hermarnropitus (‘Epuagpédizoc),. son. of 
Hermes (Mercury) and Aphrodite (Venus), and 
consequently great-grandson of Atlas, whence 
he is called ‘Atlantiades or Atlantius. (Ov.,. ’ 
Met., iv., 368.) He had inherited the beauty 
of both his parents, and’ was brought up by the 
nymphs of Mount Ida. In his fifteenth year he 
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went to Caria. In the) neighborhood, of Hali- 
' earnassus he lay down by the fountain of Sal- 
macis. |The nymph.of’the fountain fell in love 
with-him, and tried im vain to win his affec- 
tions.. Onee when he was bathing in the fount- 
ain she embraced him, and prayed to the gods 
that she might be united with him’ forever. 
The gods granted the request, and the bodies 
of the youth and the nymph became united to- 
gether, but retained the characteristics of each 
sex. Hermaphroditus,on becoming aware. of 
the change, prayed that, in future, évery one 


who: bathed in the well might:be metamorphos- | 


ed in the same manner, 
Hermarcuvs.(“Hpyapyoc), of Mytilene, a rhet- 
orician, became afterward a disciple of Epicu- 
rus, who left to him his garden, and appointed 
him his successor in his school, about B.C. 
Bie ‘He wrote several works, all of which are 
ost. ‘ ; 
Hermas (‘Epudc), a disciple of the Apostle 
Paul, and one of the apostolic fathers. . He is 
supposed. to be the same person as the Hermas 
_ who_is ‘mentioned in St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans (xvi., 14). He wrote in Greek a work 
entitled The Shepherd of Hermas, of which a 
Latin translation is still extant. . Its object is'to 
‘Instruct persons in the duties of the Christian 
. life. Edited by Cotelier in his Patres Aposiol., 
Paris, 1672. 
Hermes (‘Epuie, ‘Exuelac, Dor: ‘Epyac), called 
Merctrius by the Romans. The Greek Her- 
mes was a son of Zeus (Jupiter) and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas, and born in.a cave of Mount 
Cyllene in Arcadia, whence he is called Atlan- 
tiades or Cyllenius. A few hours after his birth 
he escaped from his cradle, went to Pieria, and 
earried off some of the oxen of Apollo. 
Jad and Odyssey this tradition is not men- 
tioned, though Hermes (Mercury) is character- 
ized as a cunning thief. That he might not be 
discovered by the traces of his footsteps, he put 
on sandals, and droye.the oxen to Pylos, where 
he killed two, and concealed the rest in a-cave. 
The skins of the slaughtered animals were 
mailed to a rock, and part of their flesh was 
cooked and eaten, and the rest burned. There- 
upon he returned to Cyllene, where he found a 
tortoise at the entrance of his native cave. . He 
took the animal's shell, drew strings across it, 
and thus invented the lyre, on which he imme- 
diately played. Apollo, by his prophetic power, 
had meantime discovered the thief, and went 
to Cyllene to charge Hermes (Mercury) with 
the crime before his mother Maia. She show- 
ed to the god the child in its cradle; but Apollo 
carried the boy before Zeus (Jupiter), and de- 
ymanded back his oxen. Zeus (Jupiter).com- 
manded him to comply with the demand of 
Apollo, but Hermes (Mercury) denied that he 
had stolen the cattle. -As, however, he saw 
that his assertions were not believed, he con- 
ducted. Apollo to Pylos, and restored to him his 
oxen ; but when Apollo heard the sounds of 
the lyre, he was so charmed that he allowed 
Hermes (Mercury) to keep the animals. Her- 
mes, (Mercury). now invented the syrinx, and 
after disclosing his inventions to Apollo, the 
two gods concluded an intimate friendship with 
each othet. ~Apollo presented his young friend 
-with his own golden shepherd’s staff, and 
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dice. Zeus (Jupiter) made him his own herald, 
and likewise the herald of the gods of the low- 
er world. The-principal feature in the tradi- 
| tions about, Hermes: (Mercury) consists in his 
being the herald of the gods, and in this eapac- 


His original character of an ancient Pelasgian, 
or Arcadian divinity of nature, gradually, disap- 
peared in the legends. As the herald ‘of the 
gods, he is the god-of eloquence, for the heralds 
are the public speakers in the assemblies and 
on other occasions. The gods especially em- 
ployed him as messenger when eloquence was 
required to attain the desired object. Hence the 
tongues of sacrificial animals were offered to 
him. As heralds and messengers are usually 
men of prudence and circumspection, Hermes 
(Mereury) was also the god‘of prudence and 
skill in all the relations of. social intercourse. 
These qualities were. combined with. similar’ 
ones, such as cunning, both in words and_ac- 
tions, and even fraud, perjury, and the inclina- 
tion to steal; but acts of this kind were com- 
mitted by Hermes (Mercury) always with a 
certain skill, dexterity, and even gracefulness. 
Being endowed with this shrewdness and sagac- 
ity, he was regarded as the author of a variety. 
of inventions, and, besides the lyre and syrinx, 
he is said to have invented the: alphabet, num- 
bers, astronomy, music, the art of fighting, gym- 
nastics, the cultivation of the olive-tree, meas- 
ures, weights,-and many other things, The 
powers which he possessed himself he confer- 
red upon those mortals and heroes who enjoyed 
his favor; and. all: who possessed them wére 
under his especial protection. or are called his 
sons: He was employed by the gods, and more 


casions, which are recorded in ancient story. 


of Hector ; tied Ixion to the wheel; conducted 
Hera-(Juno), Aphrodite (Venus), and Athena 
(Minerva) to Paris; fastened Prometheus to 
Mount Caucasus ;. rescued Dionysus (Bacchus) 
after his birth from the flames, or received him 
from the hands of Zeus (Jupiter) to carry him 
to Athamas ; sold Hercules to Omphale; and 
was ordered by Zeus (Jupiter) to carry off Io, 


this murder he is very commonly called ’Apye- 
odvtnc. In the Trojan war Hermes (Mercury) 
was on the side of the Greeks. . His ministry 
to Zeus (Jupiter) was not confined to the offices 
of herald and messenger, but he was also his 
charioteer and cup-bearer. As dreams are sent 
by Zeus (Jupiter), Hermes (Mercury) conducts 
: them to man, and hence he is also described as 
the god who had it in his power to'send refresh- 
ing sleep or take it away. Another important 
function of Hermes (Mercury) was to. conduct 
the shades of the dead from the upper into the 
lower world, whence he is called uyorouréc, 
vexporouroc, woyaywydc, cc. The idea of his 
being the herald and messenger of the gods, of 
his. travelling from place to place and conclud- 
ing treaties, necessarily implied the notion that 


of commerce among men. In this capacity he 
| was regarded as the maintainer of peace, and 
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taught him the art of prophesying by means of ! 


ity he appears even in the Homeric poems: © 


especially by Zegs (Jupiter), on a variety of:oc-» 
Thus he led Priam to Achilles to fetch the body 


who was metamorphosed into a cow, and guard-’ 
ed by Argus, whom he slew. Vid. Arcus. From’ 


he was the promoter of social intercourse and - 
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as the god. of roads, who protected travellers, 
and punished those who refused to assist trav- 
ellers who had mistaken their way. Hence the 
‘Athenian’ generals, on setting out on an expe- 
dition, offered- sacrifices to Hermes (Mercury), 
surnamed Hegemonius or Agetor ; and numer- 


ous statues of the god were erected on roads,: 


at doors and gates, from which circumstance 
he derived a variety of surnames and epithets. 
As the god of commerce he was called dvéuro- 
pos, éumoAaioc, madtyxannhoc, Kepdsuropoc, dyo- 
paioc, &c. As commerce is the source of 
wealth, he was also the god of gain and riches, 
- especially of sudden and unexpected riches, 
such as are acquired by commerce. As the 
giver of wealth and good luck (rAovrodérnc), he 
also presided over the game of dice. Hermes 
(Mercury) was believed to be the inventor of 
sacrifices. Hence he not only acts the part of 
a herald at sacrifices, but is also the protector 
of sacrificial animals, and was believed in par- 
ticular to increase the fertility of sheep. -For 
this reason he was especially worshipped ‘by 
shepherds, and is mentioned in connection with 
Pan andthe Nymphs. ‘This feature inthe char- 
acter of Hermes (Mereury) is a remnant of the 
_ ancient Arcadian religion, in which he was'the 
fertilizing god of the earth, who conferred his 
blessing on man. Hermes (Mercury) was like- 
wise the patron of all the gymnastic games of 
the Greeks. This idea seems to be of late 
origin, for in Homer no trace of it is found. 
Athens appears to have’ been the first place in 
which he was worshipped in this capacity. At 
a later time almost all gymnasia were under his 
. protection; and the Greek artists derived their 
ideal of the god from the gymnasium, and rep- 


resented him as a youth whose limbs were 


beautifully and harmoniously developed by 
gymnastic exercises. The most ancient seat 
of the worship of Hermes (Mercury) is Arca- 
dia, the land of his birth, where Lycaon, the 
son of Pelasgus, is said to have built to him 
the first temple. From thence his worship 
was carried to Athens, and ultimately spread 
through all Greece. The festivals celebrated 
in his honor were called Hermea. Vid. Dict. of 
Ant.,s.v. His temples and statues (vid. Dict. of 
Ant., s. v. Hurma) were extremely numerous 
in Greece. Among the things sacred to him 
were the palm-tree, the tortoise, the number 
four, and several kinds of fish ; and the sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of incense, honey, 
eakes, pigs, and especially lambs and young 
goats. The ‘principal attributes. of Hermes 
(Mereury) are, 1. A travelling hat with a broad 
brim, which-in later times was adorned with 
two small wings.) 2. The staff (Ai6doc¢ or OKT - 
Tpov), which he bore as a herald, and had re- 
eeived from Apollo. In late works of art the 
white ribbons which surrounded the herald’s 
staff were changed into two serpents. 3. The 
sandals. (rédeAa)..~ They were beautiful and 
golden, and carried the god across land and sea 
with the rapidity: of wind; at the ankles of the 
god they were provided with wings, whence he 
is called xryvorédeAoc, or alipes. The Roman 
Mercurwws is spoken of separately. 

Herups Trismecistus (‘Epuge Tptcnéysoroc), 
the reputed author of a variety of works, some 
of which are still extant. The Greek God 
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of Menelaus and Helena. 


_ HERMIONE. 
Hermes was identified with the Egyptian Thot 


or Theut as early as the time of Plato. ‘The 


New Platonists regarded the Egyptian Hermes 
as the source of all knowledge and thought, or 
the Adyoce embodied, and hence’catled him Tris- 
megistus. A vast number of works on philos- 
ophy and religion, written by the New Platon- 
ists, were ascribed to this Hermes, from whom 
it was pretended that Pythagoras and Plato ‘had 
derived all their knowledge. | Most of these 
works were probably written in the fourth cen- 
tury of our era. The most important of them 
is entitled Pamander (from rodupv,-a shepherd, 
pastor), apparently in imitation of the Pastor of 
Hermas. Vid. Hermas. This work is in the 
form of a dialogue. It treats of nature, the 
creation of the world, the deity, his nature and 
attributes, the human soul, knowledge, &c. 
Hermbsiinax (‘Epunoidvat), of Colophon, a 
distinguished elegiac poet, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great.. His\chief work was an 
elesiac poem, in three books, addressed to his 


mistress Leontium, whose name formed the : 
title of the poem. His fragments are edited by» 


Rigler and Axt, Colon., 1828, [by Hermann, in 
a university programme, Lips., 1828, 4to}, and 
by Bailey, London, 1839. 

Hormias or Hermias (‘Epueta¢ or ‘Epyéac). 
1. Tyrant of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia, cel- 
ebrated as the friend and patron of Aristotle. 
Aristotle remained with Hermias three years, 
from B.C. 347 to 344, in the latter of which 


years Hermias was seized by Mentor, the Greek 


general of the’ Persian king, and sent as a Cap- 
tive to the Persian court, where he was put to 


death. Aristotle married Pythias, the adopted ~| 


daughter of Hermias, and celebrated the praises 
of his benefactor in an ode addressed to Virtue, 
which is still extant.—2. A Christian writer, 
who lived about A.D. 180, was the author of 


-an extant work, entitled Acaoupyde tov tw pl- 


A006¢uy, in which the Greek philosophers aré 
held up to ridicule. Edited with Tatianus by 
Worth, Oxon., 1700. 

Herminia Gens, a very ancient patrician 
house at Rome, which appears in the: first 
Etruscan war with 'the republic, B. C. 506, and 
vanishes from history in 448.  'T. Herminius' 
was one of the three heroes who kept the Sub- 
lician bridge along with Horatius Cocles against 
the whole force of Porsena. 

Herminivs Mons (now Sierra de la Estrella), 
the chief mountain in Lusitania, south of the 
Durius, from seven thousand to eight thousand 
feet high, called in the Middle Ages Hermeno or 
Armina. 

Hermione (‘Epucdyy), the beautiful daughter 
( : She had been prom- 
ised in marriage to Orestes before the Trojan 
war; but Menelaus, after his return home, tar- 
ried her to Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus).. Thereupon 
Orestes claimed Hermione for himself; but 
Neoptolemus haughtily refused to give her up. 
Orestes, in revenge, incited the Delphians 
against him, and Neoptolemus was slain. Her. 
Mone afterward married Orestes, whom she 
had always loved, and bore him a son Tisame- 
nus. The history of Hermione is related with 
various modifications. According to some, Men- 
elaus betrothed her at Troy to: Neoptolemus ; 
but in the mean time her grandfather, Tyndare- 
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us, promised her to Orestes, and actually gave 
her in. marriage to him. 


" home: at Phthia. ‘ : 

Hermione (‘Eppcovy: Epuovetc: now Kastri), 
a town of Argolis, but.originally independent of 
Argos, was situated on, a promontory on the 

_@astern coast, and on a bay of the sea, which 

derived its name from the town (Hermionicts 
Sinus). Its territory was called Hermionis. 
It was originally inhabited by the Dryopes ; 
and, in consequence of its isolated position, it 
became a flourishing city at an early period. 
It contained several temples, and, among them, 
a celebrated one of (Ceres) Demeter Chthonia. 
At a later time it joined the Achean league. 

Hermiones. Vid. Germania. 

Hermipeus (“Bpyirroc). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the old comedy, vehemently attacked Pericles 
and Aspasia. [The fragments of Hermippus 
are published collectively by Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Grec:, vol. i., p. 138-155, edit. minor. }— 

2. Of Smyrna, a distinguished philosopher, was 
a disciple of Callimachus of Alexandrea, and 
flourished about B.C. 200. He wrote a great 
biographical work (Béo), which is frequently 
referred to by later writers.—3. Of Berytus, a 
grammarian, who flourished under Trajan and 
Hadrian. 

Hermisium, a town in the Tauric Chersone- 
sus, on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Hermocrites (‘Epuoxparye¢), a Syracusan of 
rank, and an able statesman and orator, was 
chosen one of the Syracusan generals, B.C. 414, 
in order to oppose the Athenians. He after- 
ward served under Gylippus, when the latter 

- took the command of the Syracusan forces ; and 
after the destruction of the Athenian armament 
he attempted to save the lives of Nicias and 
Demosthenes. He,then employed all his influ- 

- ence to induce his countrymen to support with 

vigor the Lacedemonians in the war in Greece 
itself. He was, with two colleagues, appointed 
to the command of a small fleet, which the Syr- 
acusans sent to the assistance of the Lacede- 
monians; but, during his absence from, home, 
he was banished by the Syracusans (410). Hav- 
ing obtained support from the Persian satrap 

Pharnabazus, he returned to Sicily, and endeay- 

ored to effect his restoration to his native city 
by force of arms, but was slain in an attack 

which he made upon Syracuse in 407. 

Hermoporus (‘Epyddwpoc).. 1. Of Ephesus,.a 
person of distinction, was expelled by his fellow- 
citizens, and is said to have gone to Rome, and 
to have explained to the decemvirs the Greek 
laws, and thus assisted them in drawing up the 
laws of the Twelve Tables, B.C. 451.—2. A dis- 
ciple of Plato, is said to have circulated the 
works of Plato, and to have sold them in Sicily. 

- He wrote a work on Plato.—3. Of Salamis, the 
_ architect of the temple of Mars in the Flaminian 

Circus. ' 

Hermociwes: (“Epuoyévyc). 1. A-son of Hip- 
ponicus, anda brother of the wealthy Callias, is 
introduced by Plato as one of.the speakers in 
his “ Cratylus,” where he maintains that all the 
words of a language were formed by an agree- 
ment of men among themselves.—2. A celebra- 
ted. Greek rhetorician, was a native of Tarsus, 


slain soon after either at Delphi or in his own 


L Neoptolemus, on his- 
return, took possession of her by force, but was. 
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and lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, A.D, 
161-180. At the age of fifteen his. eloquence 
excited the admiration of Marcus Aurelius. - He 
was shortly afterward appointed public teacher 
of rhetoric, andyat the age of seventeen he began 
his career as a writer; but, unfortunately, when 
he was: twenty-five, his mental powers gave 


“way, and he never. recovered their full use; al- 


though he lived to.an advanced age. ~After his 
death his heart is said to have been found coy- 
ered with ‘hair. . His works, five -in number, 
which are still extant, form together a complete 
system of rhetoric, and were for a long time 
used in all the rhetorical schools as manuals. 
They are, 1. Téyvn pytopixy mepl tOv ordoéwn. 
2. Hepi evpécewe (De Inventione). 8. Nept idedv 
(De Formas Oratoris). 4. Wept webddov devvirn- 
to¢ (De apto-et solerti genere dicendi Methodus). 
5. Tpoyvuvdoupara. An abridgment of the latter 
work was made by Aphthonius, in consequence 
of, which the original fell into oblivion. The 
works of Hermogenes are. printed in Walz’s 
Rhetor. Grec.—38. An, architect of Alabanda, in 
Caria, who invented what was called the pseu- 
dodipterus, that is,a form of a temple, with ap- 
parently two rows of columns. His great object 
as an architect was to increase the taste for the 
Ionic form.of temples, in preference to Doric 
temples. f 

Hermocines, M. Trcetrius, a notorious de- 
tractor of Horace, who calls him (Sat., i., 3, 129), 
however, optimus cantor et modulator. He was 
opposed to satires altogether, was a.man with- 
out talent, but yet had a foolish fancy for trying 
his hand at literature. It is conjectured that, 
under the fictitious name of Pantolabus (Sat., 
1, 8;,11; il, 1,21), Horace alludes to Hermog- 
enes, for the prosody of the two names is the 
same, so that one may be substituted for the 
other. Ee) 

Hermocentinus, the latest Roman jurist from 
whom there is an extract in the Digest, lived in 
the time of Constantine the Great. It is-prob- 
able that he was the compiler of the Codex Her- 
mogenianus, but soomany persons of the same 
name lived ‘nearly at the same time that this 
can not be affirmed with certainty, 

Hermouaus (‘Epuddaoc), a Macedonian youth, 
and a page of Alexander the Great. During a 
hunting party in Bactria, B.C. 327, he slew a 
wild boar without waiting to allow Alexander 
the first blow, whereupon’the king ordered him 
to be flogged: -Incensed at this indignity, Her- 
molaus formed a conspiracy against the king’s 
life ; but the plot, was discovered, and Hermo- 
laus. and his accomplices were stoned to death 
by. the Macedonians, : 

Hermonassa.. 1. A’town of the Sindi at the 
entrance of the Cimmerian Bosporus, founded 
by the Mytileneans, called after Hermonassa, 
the wife of the founder, who died during its 


foundation, and left to her the sovereignty.—2. _ 


A town on the coast of Pontus, near ‘Trapezus. 
Hermonruis (“Epuwvbic : now Erment, ruins), 
the chief city of the Nomos Hermonthbites, in 
Upper Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, a 
little above ‘Thebes. i 
Hermopouis (‘Epudroatc, “pov nO). 1. 
Parva (7 xpd: now Damanhour), a city of 
Lower Egypt, the capital of the Nomos of Alex- 
andrea, stood upon the canal et 
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the Canopie branch of the Nile with the Lake 
Mareotis.—2. Macna (# weydAn: ruins near Esh- 
mounein), the capital of the Nomos.Hermopo- 
lites; in the Heptanomis; or Middle Egypt, and 
one of the oldest cities in the land, stood on the 
west bank of the Nile, a little below the con- 
fines of Upper Egypt. At the boundary line it- 
self was. a military station, or custom-house, 
‘Called 'Epuoroterun gviaxh, for collecting a toll 
on goods entering the Heptanomis. Hermopo- 
lis was a chief seat of the worship of Anubis 
(Cynocephalus), and it was the saered burial: 
place of the Ibis: : ; 

Hermos (76 “Epuoc: "Epyetoc), a demus in At- 
tica, belonging to the tribe Acamantis, on the 
road from Athens to: Eleusis: 

_Hermorinus (‘Epadriuoc). 4. A mathemati- 
cian of Colophon, was one of the immediate 
predecessors of Euclid, and the discoverer of 
several geometrical propositions.—2. Of Cla- 
zomene, an. early Greek’ philosopher of uncer- 
tain date, belonged to the Ionie school; Some 
traditions represent him as a mysterious per- 

»son, gifted with supernatural power, by which his 
soul, apart from the body, wandered from place 
to place, bringing tidings of distant events in 
incredibly short spaces of time. At length his 
enemies burned his body, in the absence of the 
soul, which, put an end to his wanderings. 

Hermunntri, one of the most powerful na- 
tions of Germany, belonged to the Suevie race, 
dwelt between-the Main and the Danube, and 
were bounded by the Sudeti Mountains in the 
north, the Agri Decumates of the Romans in 
the west and south, the Narisci on the east, the 
Cherusci on the northeast, and the Catti on the 
northwest. ‘They were for a long time the allies 
of the Romans; but along with: the other Ger- 
man tribes they assistéd the Mareomanni in the 
great war against the Romans in the reign of 
M. Aurelius: After this time they are rarely 
mentioned as°a separate people, but are in- 
cluded under the general name of Suevi. 

Hermus (“Epuoc: now Ghiediz- Chat), a con- 
siderable river of Asia Minor, rises in Mount 
Dindymene (now Morad-Dagh)in Phrygia; flows 
through Lydia, watering the plain north of Sar- 
dis, which was hence called “Eppiou redtov ;-pass- 
es by Magnesia and Temnus, and falls into the 
Gulf of Smyrna between Smyrna and-Phocea. 
It. formed the boundary between Afolis. and 
Ionia. Its chief tributaries were the Hyllus, 
‘Cogati.is, Pactolus, and Phrygnus. 

Hernict, a people in Latium, belonged to the 
Sabine race, and are said to have derived their 
name from the Marsic. (Sabine) word herna, 
“rock.” According to this etymology, their 
name would signify “mountaineers.” They 
inhabited the mountains of the Apennines be- 
tween the Lake’ Fucinus and the River Trerus, 
and were bounded on the north by the Marsi 
and. Aiqui, and. on ‘the south by the Volsci. 
Their chief town.was Anaénia. . They were a 
brave and. warlike people; and long offered a 

_ formidable resistance to the’ Romans... The 

Romans formed a league-with them’ on equal 
terms in.the third consulship of Sp. Cassius, 
BC. 486; 
Romans, 306, ; 

Fiego.: Vid. Leinper. 

Hero. ("Hpwv): 1.-Tun Exper, a celebrated 
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mathematician, was a native of Alexandrea, 
and lived in the reigns of the Ptolemies Phila- 
delphus and Evergetes (B.C. 285-222). He is 
celebrated on ‘account of his mechanical inven- 
tions, of which one of the best known ‘is thé. 
common pneumatic experiment called Hero’s 
fountain, in which a jet of water is maintained 
by condensed air. We also find in his works 
a description of a steam-engine, and of a double 
forcing pump used for a fire-engine. The fol- 
lowing works of Hero are extant, though not in — 
a perfect form: 1, Xepobadriotpac Katackevi ® 
Kal ovuperpia, de Constructione et Mensura Man- 
ubaliste. 2. Bedorozixd, on the manufacture of 
darts. 3. TIvevuarixd, or Spiritala, the most » 
celebrated of his works, 4. Iep? adropzarorouny- 
tinOv, de Automatorum Fabrica Libri duo. All” 
these works are published in the Mathematici 
Veteres, Paris, 1693.—2: Tar YouncEr, a math- 
ematician, is supposed to have lived under He- 
raclius (A.D. 610-641). The principal extant 
works assigned to him are, 1. De Machinis bel- 
leis. 2. Geodesia, on practical geometry. 3. 
De Obsidione repellenda. Published in the Math- 
ematicr Veteres. \ 

Haronus I. (‘Hpddye), commonly called Hur- 
op. \ 1. Surnamed ‘the’ Great, king of the Jews, 
was the second son of Antipater, and conse- 
quently of Idumean origin. - Vid. Anriearer, 
No. 3.. When his father was appointed by Cw- 
Sar, procurator of Judea, in B.C. 47, Herod, 
though only twenty-five years, of age, obtained 
the government of Galilee. In 46 he obtained 
the government of Cele-Syria. After the death 
of Cesar (44), Herod first supported Cassius 3 
but upon the arrival of Antony in Syria, in 41,. 
he exerted himself to secure his favor, and com- 
pletely succeeded in his object. In 40 he went 
to Rome, and obtained from Antony and Octa- 
vianus a decree of the senate, constituting him 
king of Judea. He supported Antony ‘in the 
civil war against Octavianus ; but after the bat- 
tle of Actium (31) he was pardoned by Octa- 
vianus and confirmed in his kingdom. During 


assiduity the friendship of Augustus and his 
counsellor Agrippa, and enjoyed the highest fa- 
‘vor both of the one and the other. He possess- 
ed a jealous temper and ungovernable passions. 
He put to death his beautiful wife Mariamne, 
whom he suspected, without cause, of adultery, 
aud with whom he was violently in love; and 
at a later period he also put to death his two | 
sons by Mariamne, Alexander and Aristobulus. 
His government, though cruel and tyrannical, 
was vigorous; and he was ‘both feared and re- 
spected by his subjects and ‘the surrounding na- 
tions.. He especially loved to display his pow- 
er aud munificence by costly and splendid pub- 
lic works.» Hé commenced rebuilding the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem ; he rebuilt the city of Samaria, 
and'bestowed on it the name of Sebaste ; while 
he converted a small town on the sea-coast into 
a magnificent city, to which he gave the name 
of Cesarea. He adored these new cities with 
temples, theatres, gymnasia, and: other build- i 
ings in the Greek style; and he even ventured 
to erect a theatre at Jerusalem itself, and an 
amphitheatre without the walls, in which he ex- 
| hibited combats of wild beasts and gladiators: 
In the last’ year ‘of his reign Jesus Curis 


the remainder of his reign he cultivated with otra 7 
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Was born ; and it must have béen on his death: 


bed that he ordered that massacre of the chil+ 


dren at Bethlehem which is recorded by the 
Evangelist (Matth., ii, 16): He died in the 

irty-seventh year of his reign, and the seven- 
tieth of his age, B.C. 4.*—2. Hrropms AnripAs, 
son of Herod the Great by Malthace, a Samar- 
itan, obtained the tetrarchy of Galilee and Perwa 
on his father’s death, while the kingdom of Ju- 
dza devolved on his elder brother Archelaus. 
He married Herodias, the wife of his half-broth- 
er, Herod Philip, she having, in defiance of the 
Jewish law, divorced her first husband. He 
had been previously married to a daughter of 
the Arabian prince Aretas, who quitted him in 
disgust at this new alliance. Aretas thereupon 
invaded the dominions of Antipas, and defeat- 
ed the army which was opposed'to him: In 
A.D. 38, after the death of Tiberius, Antipas 
went to Rome to solicit from Caligula the title 
ef king, which had just been bestowed upon his 
nephew, Herod Agrippa; but, through the in- 
trigues of Agrippa, who was high in the favor of 
the Roman emperor, Antipas was deprived of 
his dominions, and sent into exile at Lyons (39); 
he was subsequently removed to Spain, where 
he died. It was Herod Antipas who imprison- 
ed and put to death John the Baptist, who had 
reproached him with his unlawful connection 
with Herodias. It was before him also that 
’ Curist was sent by Pontius Pilate at Jerusa- 
lem, as belonging to his jurisdiction, on account 
of his supposed Galilean origin.—3. Hrropgs 
Acrippa. Vid. Acrippa.—4. Brother of Herod 
Agrippa I., obtained the kingdom. of Chalcis 
from Claudius at the request of Agrippa, 41. 
After the death of Agrippa (44), Claudius be- 
stowed upon him the superintendence of the 
temple of Jerusalem, together with the right of 
appointing the high priests. He died in 48, 
when his kingdom was bestowed by Claudius 
upon his nephew, Herod Agrippa, I].—5. Hr- 
ropes Atticus, the rhetorician. Vid. Articus. 

Heroépranus (‘Hpwdcavéc). 1. An historian, 
who wrote in Greek a history of the Roman 
empire in eight books, from the death of M. 
Aurelius to the commencement of the reign of 
Gordianus III. (A.D. 180-238). He himself in- 
forms us that the events of this period had oc- 
curred in-his own lifetime ; but beyond this we 
know nothing respecting his life. He appears 


to have had Thucydides before him as a model, ! 


both for style and for the general composition 
of his work, like him, introducing here and 
there speeches wholly or in part imaginary. 
In spite of occasional inaccuracies in chronolo- 
gy, his narrative is in the main truthful and im- 
partial. Edited by Irmisch, Lips., 1789-1805, 
5 vols., and by Bekker, Berlin, 1826.—2. Arius 
. Hropiinus, one of the most celebrated gram- 
marians of antiquity, was the son of Apollonius 
Dyscolus (vid: Apottonius, No. 4), and was born 
at Alexandrea. From that place he removed 
to Rome, where he gained the favor of the em- 
peror M. Aurelius, to whom he dedicated his 
work on prosody. This work seems to have 
embraced not merely prosody, but most of those 


* The death of Herod took place in the same year with 
the actual birth of Christ, as‘is mentioned above, but it is 
» well known that this is to be placed four years before the 
date in general use as the Christian era. 
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‘subjects now included in the etymological por- 
-tion.of grammar.: The estimation in which he 
was held by subsequent grammarians was very © 


great, Priscian styles him maximus auctor artis 
grammatice. He was a very voluminous writ- 
er; but none of his works have come down to 
us complete, though several extracts from them 
are preserved by later grammarians. 


Herodpicus (‘Hpddckoc).. 1. OF Babylon; a: 


grammarian, was one of the immediate suc- 
cessors of Crates of Mallus, and an opponent of 
the followers of Aristarchus, against whom he 
wrote an epigram, which is still extant and in- 
cluded in the Greek Anthology.—2. A celebrated 
physician of Selymbria in Thrace, lived in the 
fifth century B.C., and was one of the tutors of 
Hippocrates. : 
Heroporus (‘Hoddwpoc),; of Heraclea, in Pon- 
tus, a contemporary of Hecateus ‘and Phere- 
eydes, about’B.C. 510, wrote a work on Her- 
cules and his exploits. 
Haroporus (“Hpddoroc). 1. A Greek historian, 


and the father of history; was born at Halicar- 


nassus, a Doric colony in Caria, B.C. 484, He 
belonged to a noble family at Halicarnassus. 
He was the son of Lyxes and Dryo; and the 
epic poet Panyasis was one of his relations. 
Herodotus left his native city at an early age, 
in order to escape from the oppressive govern- 
ment of Lygdamis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus, 
who put to death Panyasis. He probably set- 
tled at Samos for some time, and there became 
acquainted with the Tonic dialect; but he spent 
many years in his extensive travels in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, of which we shall speak pres- 
ently. Ata later time he returned to Halicar- 


nassus, and took a prominent part in expelling . 


Lygdamis from his native city. In the conten- 
tions which followed the expulsion of the ty- 
rant, Herodotus was exposed to the hostile at- 
tacks of one of the political parties, whereupon 
he again left Halicarnassus, andsettled at Thurii, 
in Italy, where he died. Whether he accom- 
panied the first colonists to Thurii in-448, or 
followed them a few years afterward, is a dis- 
puted point, and can not be determined with 
certainty, though it appears probable, from a 
passage in his work, that he was at Athens at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 
(431). It is also disputed where Herodotus 
wrote his history. Lucian relates that Herod- 
otus read his work to the assembled Greeks 
at Olympia, which was received with such uni- 
versal applause that the nine books of the work 
were in consequence honored with the names 
of the nine muses. ‘The same writer adds that 
the young Thucydides was present at this reci- 
tation, and was moved to tears. But this cele- 
brated story, which rests upon the authority of 


Lucian alone, must be rejected for many rea-_ 


sons. Nor is there sufficient evidence in favor 
of the tradition that Herodotus read his work at 
the Panatheneea at Athens in 446 or 445, and re- 
ceived from the Athenians a reward of ten tal- 
ents. It is far more probable that he wrote his 
work at Thurii, when he was advanced in years ; 
and it appears that he was engaged upon it, at 
least in the way of revision, when he was sev- 
enty-seven years of age, since he mentions the 
revolt-of the Medes against Darius Nothus, and 


the death of Amyrteus, events which belong to. 
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the yearsi409 and 408. Though the work of 
Herodotus was probably not written till he was 
advanced in years, yet he was collecting mate- 
nals for it during a great part of his. life. It 
Was apparently with this view that, he under- 
took his extensive travels through Greece’ and 
foreign countries, and his work contains jon 
almost every page the results of his. personal 
observations and inquiries. There was scarce- 
ly a town of any importance in.Greece Proper 
and on the coasts of Asia Minor. with which he 
Was not perfectly familiar ; and at many places 


in Greece, suchas Samos, Athens,Corinth, and 


Thebes, he seems to have stayed some time: 
The sites of the great battles. between the 
Greeks and barbarians, as Marathon, Thermop- 
yle, Salamis, and Plate, were well known to 
him; and on Xerxes’s line of march from the 
Hellespont to Athens, there was probably not a 
place which he had not seen with his own eyes. 
He also visited most of the Greek islands, not 
only in the ASgean, but even in the west of 
Greece, such as Zacynthus.. Further north in 
Europe he visited Thrace and: the Scythian 
tribes on the Black Sea. In Asia he travelled 


_ through Asia. Minor and Syria, and visited the 


cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa. He 
spent some time in Egypt, and travelled as far 
south as Elephantine. He saw with his own 
eyes all'the wonders of Egypt, and the accuracy 
of his observations and.descriptions still excites 
the astonishment of travellers in that country, 
From Egypt he appears to have made excur- 
sions to the east into Arabia, and ‘to the west 
into Libya, at least as far as Cyrene, which was 
well known to him. The object of his work is 
to give an account of the struggles between the 
Greeks and Persians. He traces the enmity 
between Europe and Asia to the mythical times. 
He passes rapidly over the mythical ages: to 
come to Cresus, king of Lydia, who was known 
to have committed acts of hostility against the 
Greeks» This°induces him to give a full his- 
tory of Cresus and of the kingdom of Lydia. 
The conquest of Lydia by the Persians under 
Cyrus then leads him to relate the’ rise of the 
Persian monarchy, and the subjugation of Asia 
Minor and Babylon.. ‘The nations which. are 
mentioned dn the course of this narrative are 
again discussed more or less minutely. The 
history of Cambyses_ and_ his expedition into 
Egypt induce him to enter into the details of 
Egyptian history. The expedition of Darius 
against the Scythians causes him to speak of 
Scythia and the north of Europe. In the mean 
time.the revolt of the Ionians breaks out, which 
eventually brings the contest. between Persia 
and Greece to an end. An account of this in- 
surrection is followed by the history of the in- 
vasion. of Greece by the Persians; and the his- 
tory of the Persian war now runs in a regular 
channel until the taking of Sestos by the Greeks, 
B.C.478, with which event hisiwork concludes. 
It will be. seen from, the preceding sketch that 
the history is full of digressions and episodes ; 
but those do, not impair the unity of the work, 
for one thread, as it were, runs through the 
whole, and the episodes are only like:branches 
of the same tree. The structure of the work 
thus bears a strong resemblance to.a grand epic 
poem. The work is pervaded by a deep reli- 
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gicis sentiment. Herodotus ‘shows the. most 


| profound reverence. for, every. thing which he 


conceives as divine, and rarely ventures to .ex- 
press an opinion on what he considers a sacred 
or religious mystery. In order to form’ a fair 
judgment of the historical value of the work of 
Herodotus, we must distinguish between those 
parts in which he speaks from. his own ebser: 


vations and those in which he merely repeats 
what-he was-told by-priests and others, In > 


the latter case he was undoubtedly often de- 
ceived; but whenever he speaks from his own 
observations, he is a real model of truthfalness 
and. accuracy ; and the more the countries which 
he describes have been explored by modern 
travellers, the more firmly has his authority 
been established. Many. things which used to 
be laughed at as impossible or paradoxical are 
found now to be strictly in accordance with 
truth. ~The dialect in which he wrote is the 
Ionic, intermixed with epic or poetical expres-( 
sions, and sometimes even With Attic and Dorie 


its, antique. and epic colorigg, its transparent 
clearness,-and the lively flow of the narrative. 
But, notwithstanding all the merits of Herodo- 
tus, there were certain writers in antiquity who 
attacked him both in regard to the form and 
the substance of his work; and there is still 
extant a work ascribed to Plutarch, entitled 
“On the. Malignity of Herodotus,” full of the 
most futile accusations of every kind.. The 
best editions of Herodotus are by Schweighau- 
ser, Argentor., 1806, often reprinted; by Gais: 
ford, Oxon., 1824; and by Bahr, Lips.,; 1830:== 


2. A Greek physician, who practiced at Rome’ 


with great reputation, about A.D. 100. He 
wrote some medical works, which are several 
times quoted by Galen.—3. Also a Greek phy- 
sician, a native either of Tarsus-or Philadel 
phia, taught Sextus Empiricus. 

Herooports or Hero (‘Hpdwv wé2uc, ‘Apo: in 
the Old Testament, Raamses or Rameses?: 
ruins near Abou-Keshid 2), the capital of the 
Nomos Heroépolites or Arsinoites in Lower 
Egypt, stood on the border of the Desert east 
of the Delta, upon the canal connecting the Nile 
With the western head of the Red Sea, which 


was called from it Sinus Herodpoliticus (K6Amog 


‘Hpoav, ‘Hpworoditnc or -7tk6¢). The country 

about it is supposed tobe the Goshen of Scripture. 
(Herodpuantus (‘Hpd¢avrtoe), 

um in.the time of Darius Hystaspis. } 
Heropnitus (‘Up6dcaoc), one of the most cele- 


brated physicians of antiquity, was born at Chal- 


cedon in Bithynia, was a pupil of Praxagoras, 
and lived at Alexandrea under the first Ptol- 
emy, who reigned B.C. 323-285. . Here he soon. 
acquired a great reputation, and was one of the 
founders of the medical school in that city. He 
seems to have given his chief attention to 
anatomy and physiology, which he studied not 


merely from the dissection of animals, but also 


from that of human bodies. He is even said to 
have ‘carried bis, ardor in his’ anatomical pur- 
suits so far as to have dissected criminals alive. 
He was the author. of several medical and ana- 
tomical works, of which nothing but the titles 
and a few fragments remain. . These have been 
collected and published by Marx, De Herophili 
Vua, &e., Gotting., 1840. : wa 


The excellences of his style’consist in 


tyrant at Pari-» 
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- Herosrrirus (‘Hpdorparoc), an Ephesian, set 


fire to the temple of Diana (Artemis) at Ephe- 


sus on the same night that Alexander the Great 
was bern, B.C. 356, He was put to the torture, 
and-confessed that he had fired the temple to 
immortalize himself. -The Ephesians passed a 
decree condemning his name to oblivion; but 


it has been, as might have been: expected, 


handed down by history. , 

Herss (“Epon), daughter of Cecrops and sister 
of Agraulos, was beloved by Mercury (Hermes), 
by whom she became the mother of Cephalus. 
Respecting her story, vid. AcRauvLos. At Ath- 
ens sacrifices were offered to her, and the maid- 
ens who carried the vessels containing the li- 
bation (p07) were called éApydédpoe. 

Hersruia, the wife of Romulus, was the only 
married woman carried off by the Romans in 
the rape of the Sabine. maidens. As Romulus 


after death became Quirinus, so Hersilia his | 


wife became a goddess, Hora or Horta. Some 
writers, however, made Hersilia’ the wife of 
Hostus, grandfather of Tullus Hostilius. 

Herrna (containing probably the same ele- 
ments as the words earth, erde), the goddess of 
the earth among the.ancient Germans. 

Hervvi or Ervt, a powerful. German race, 
are said to have come originally from Scandi- 
navia, but they appear on the shores of the 
Black Sea in the reign of Gallienus (A.D. 262), 


when, in conjunction with the Goths, they in- 


vaded the Roman empire. They were conquer- 
ed by the Ostrogoths, and afterward formed part 
of the great army of Attila, with which he in- 
vaded Gaul and Italy. After the death of Attila 
(453) a portion of the Heruli united with other 
German tribes; and under the command of 
Qdoacer, who is said to have been an Heru- 
lian, they destroyed the Western Empire, 476. 
Meantime the remainder of the nation formed 


a powerful kingdom on the banks of the Theiss 


and the Danube, which was eventually destroy- 
ed by. the Langobardi or Lombards. Some of. 
the Heruli were allowed by Anastasius to settle 
in Pannonia, and they served with great dis- 
tinction in the armies of Justinian. 

Hést6nus (‘Hoiodoc), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, of whose personal history’ we possess 
little authentic. information. He is frequently 
mentioned along with Homer; as Homer rep- 
resents the Ionic school of poetry. in Asia Minor, 
so Hesiod represents the Beeotian school of 
poetry, which spread over Phocis and Eubcea. 
The only points of resemblance between the 
two schools consist in their versification and di- 
alect.. In other respects they entirely differ. 
The Homeri¢e school takes for its subjects the 
restless activity of the heroic age, while the 
Hesiodic turns its attention to the quiet pursuits 
of ordinary life, to.the origin of the world, the 
gods and heroes. Hesiod lived about a century 
Jater than Homer, and is placed about B.C. 735. 
We learn from ‘his’ own poem on Works and 
Days that he was born in the village of Ascra 
in Beotia, whither his-father had emigrated 
frora the ASolian Cyme in Asia Minor. After 
the death of his father he, was involved in a 
dispute with his brother Perses about his small 
patrimony, which was decided in favor! of his 
brother. He then emigrated to Orchomenos, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. . This 


of Hesiod. 


| Delos. 


- HESIONE.: 
is all that can be said with certainty about the life 


hita refer to his school of poetry, and not to the 


poet personally. In this light we may regard 
the tradition, that Hesiod had a poetical contest 


with Homer, which is said to have taken place 
at Chalcis during the funeral solemnities of King 


Many of the stories related about 


Amphidamas, or, according to others, at Aulis or 


The story of this contest gave rise to a. 


composition. still extant under the title of “Ayav 


‘Oujpou kat ‘Hoiddov, the work of a g¥ammarian 
who lived toward the end of the first century 
of our era, in which the two poets are repre- 
sented as engaged in the contest, and answering 
one another, 


kab nuépar, Opera.et Dies, Works and Days. , It 


is written in the most homely style, with scarce- 


ly any poetical imagery or ornament, and must 


be looked upon as the most ancient specimen: 
It contains ethical, politi- 


of didactic poetry. 
cal, and economical precepts, the last of which 
constitute the greater part of the work, consist- 
ing of rules about choosing a wife, the educa- 
tion of children, agriculture, commerce, and nav- 
igation.. It would further seem that three dis- 


tinct poems have been inserted in it, viz., 1. The. 


fable of Prometheus and Pandora (47-105) ; 2. 
On the ages of the world, which are designated 
by the names of metals (109-201); and, 3. A 
description of winter, (504-558). 2. @coyovia, a 
Theogony, was not considered by Hesiod’s coun- 
trymen to be a genuine production of the poet: 
This work gives an account of the origin of the 
world and the birth of the gods, explaining the 
whole order of nature in a series of genealogies, 
for-every part of physical as well.as moral na- 
ture there appears. personified in the character 
of a distinct being... The whole concludes with 
an account of some of the most illustrious he- 
roes. 3. ’Hoiat or ota weyéAa, also called 
Karaaoyor yuvarkdv, Catalogue of Women. This 
work is lost. It» contained accounts of. the 
women who had been beloved by the gods, and 
had thus become the mothers of the heroes in 
the various parts of Greece, from whom the 
ruling families derived their origin. 4. ’Aozile 
Hpakaéove, Shield of Hercules, which is extant, 
probably formed part of the work last. mentions 
ed, It contains a description of the shield of 
Hercules, and is an imitation of the Homeric 
description of the shield of Achilles. ‘The best 
edition of Hesiod is by Géttling, Gotha and Er- 
furt, 1843, 2d ed. 
Histone (‘Hocdvy), 1. daughter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy, was-chained, by her father to a 
rock, in order to be dévoured by a sea-monster, 
that he might thus appease the anger of Apollo 
and Neptune (Poseidon). 


The following works were attrib-' 
uted to Hesiod in antiquity: 1. ’Eoya or "Epya 


Cay. 


Hercules promised: 


to save her if Laomedon would give him the. 


horses which he had received from Jupiter 
(Zeus) as a compensation for Ganymedes. Her- 
cules killed the monster, but Laomedon refused 
to keep his promise. Thereupon Hercules took 
Troy, killed. Laomedon, and gave Hesione to 
his friend and companion Telamon, hy whom 
she became the mother of Teucer. . Her brother 
Priam sent Antenor to claim her back; and the 
réfusal on the part.of the Greeks. is mentioned 
as. one of the causes of the Trojan war.—f2. 
Daughter of Oceanus, and wife of Eroined iene 


a 


| HESPERIA. 
bs Hespiirta. (Bomgots , th “Western land ( from 
Eorepoc, vesper), the name given by the Greek 


poets to Italy, because it lay west of Greece. 
In imitation often the Roman poets gave the 


_ name of Hesperia to Spain, which they some-. 
. times called ‘ultima Hepat (Hor., Carm.,'1., 
r 


36, 4), to-distinguish it from Italy, which they 
‘pecasionally called Hesperia Magna (Virg., Ain.; 
oe ea A re ; 

Hispitrinws (“Eorepldec), the celebrated guard- 
ians of the golden apples which Ge (Marth) gave 
* to Juno (Hera) at her marriage with Jupiter 
(Zeus.) Their parentage is differently related: 
They are called the daughters either of Night 
or Erebus, or of Phoreys. and: Ceto, or of Atlas 
and Hesperis (whence their names Atlantides 
or Hesperides), or of Hesperus,’ or of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Themis. Some traditions mention: 
ed three Hesperides, viz., Aigle, Arcthusa, and 
* Hesperia; others four, Ale, Erytheia, Hestia, 
‘and Arethusa; and others again seven. The 
poets describe them as possessing the power of 
sweet song. In the earliest legends, these 
nymphs are described as living on thé River 
‘Oceanus, in therextreme west’; but the later at- 
tempts to fix the geographical position of their 
gardens led pocts and geographers to different 
parts of Libya,’as the neighborhood of Cyrene, 
Mount Atlas, or the islands‘on the western coast 
of Libya, or even to the northern extremity of 
the earth; beyond the wind Boreas, among the 
Hyperboreans. They were assisted in watch- 
ing the golden apples by the dragon Ladon. It 
was one of the labors of Hercules to obtain 
possession of these apples. (Vid. p. 358, a.) 

‘Hesprripum Instum. Vid. Hesperivm. 

Hespinis.. Vid. Berunicny No. 5; p. 142. 

Hesrirtum (‘Eorépuov, ‘Borépov xépac: now 
Cape Verde or Cape Roxo), a headland on the 
western coast of Africa, was one of the farthest 
points to which the knowledge of the ancients 
extended along that coast. Near it was a bay 
called Sinus Hesperius; and a day’s journey 
from it a group of islands called Husprrtpum 
InsuL@, wrongly identified by some. with the 
Fortunate Insule ; they are cither the Cape de 
Verde islands, or, more probably, the Bissagos, 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

[Hesperius Sinus. Vid. Hesperivm.] 

Hrsrirus (“Eorepoc), the evening star, is 
called by Hesiod a son of Astreus-and Aurora 
(Hos). | He was also regarded as the same as 
the:morning star, whence both Homer and He- 
siod call him the bringer of light (€a¢ddpoc). A 
later account makes him a son of Atlas, who 
was fond of astronomy, and who disappeared 


after ascending Mount Atlas to observe the’ 


stars. He’ was worshipped with divine honors, 
and was regarded as the fairest star in the 
heavens. ‘The Romans designated him by the 
names, Lucifer and Hesperus, to characterize 
him as the morning or evening star. 

Hestia (‘Eoréa, Ton. ‘Iotin), called Vusra by 
the Romans, the goddess of the hearth, or, rath- 
er, of the fire burning on the hearth, was one of 
the twelve great divinities of the Greeks. She 
was a daughter of Saturn (Cronus) and Rhea, 
and, according to common tradition, was the 
first-born of Rhea, and consequently the first of 
the children swallowed by Saturn (Cronus), 
She was.a maiden divinity, and when Apollo 
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vand Neptutie (Poseidon) sued for her hand, she 
‘swore by the head of Jupiter (Zeus) to remain. 


|a virgin forever. As the hearth. was looked. 


upon asthe centre of domestic life, so Hestia. | 
was the goddess of domestic. life and the giver 


lieved to dwell in the inner part of every house, 
and to have invented the art of building houses. -— 
In this respect she often appears together with 
Mercury (Hermes), who was likewise a deus. 
penetralis. Being the goddess of the sacred fire. 
of the altar; Hestia had a share in the sacrifices 
offered to all the gods. Hence, when sacrifices 
were offered, she was invoked first, and. the 
first part of the sacrifice was presented to her. 
‘Solemn oaths were sworn by, the goddess ccs a 
the hearth; and the hearth ‘itself was the sa- 
cred asylum where suppliants implored the pro- . 
tection of the inhabitants of the house. A town 
or city is only an. extended family, and there- ° 
fore had likewise its sacred hearth. This pub- : 
lic hearth usually existed in the prytaneum OF 5 
a town, where the goddess had her especial 
sanctuary (Gd2awoc), under the name of Pry- 
tanitis (Ipvravirig), with a statue and the sacred 
hearth. There, as at a private hearth, Hestia 
protected the suppliants.’ When a colony was 
sent out, the emigrants took the fire which was ' 
to burn on the hearth of their new home from 
that of the mother town.. If ever the fire of her, 
hearth became extinct, it was not allowed to be 
lighted again with ordinary fire, but either by 
fire produced by friction, or by burning glasses 
‘drawing fire from the sun. The mystical specu-' 
lations of later times took their origin from the 
simple ideas of the ancients, and assumed a sa- 
ered hearth not only in the centre of the earth, 
but even in that of the universe, and confound-. 
ed Hestia in various ways with other divinities, © 
such as Cybele, Terra (Gea), Ceres (Demeter), 
Proserpina (Persephone), and Diana (Artemis). 
There were but few special temples of Hestia 
in Greece, since every prytaneum was in reali- 
ty a sanctuary of the goddess, and since a por-- 
tion of the sacrifices, to whatever divinity they | 
were offered, belonged to her, The ‘worship 
of the Roman Vesta is spoken of under Vusva. 
[Hesriaa (‘Horiasa), a city in’ the island of 
Hubeea, the later Orrvus.] : 
[Hustimas (Boriaca), a learned lady of Alex- 
ee who wrote a work in explanation of the 
Tliad:] ; 
Hestrxorts (‘Eorvatérie.) 1. The northwest- 
ern part of Thessaly. Vid. Tuxssatia.—2 Or 
Histia, adistrict in Eubed. Vid. Evraa, *: 
Hesycnius (‘Hodyioc). 1. An Alexandiine 
grammarian, under whose name a large Greek 
dictionary has come down to us. Respecting 
his personal history nothing is known, but he 
probably lived about A:D. 380. The work is 
based, as the writer himself tells us, upon the 
lexicon of Diogenianus. Hesychius’ was prob- 
ably a pagan: the Christian glosses and the 
references to Christian writers in the work are 
interpolations ‘by a later hand, The work is 
one of sreat importance, not only on account of 
its explaining the words of the Greek language, 
but also from its containing much literary and 
archeological information, derived from earlier 
grammarians and commentators, whose works 
are lost The arrangement of the work, how- 


of all domestic happiness’; as such'she Was be- 
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ever, is very defective: The best edition is’ 
by Alberti, completed after Alberti’s death by 
Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat., 1746-1766, 2 vols. fol.— 
22 Of Miletus, surnamed Ilustris, from ‘some 
office which he held, lived about A.D. 540, and 
wrote, 1. An Onomasticon, or account of illus- 
trious men, published by Orelli, Lips., 1820. 2. 
A. Chronicon, or synoptical view of universal his- 
tory, in six parts, from the reign of Belus, the 
reputed founder of the Assyrian empire, to the 
death of the Byzantine emperor, Anastasius I., 
A.D. 518. The work itself is lost, but an ac- 
count of it is preserved by Photius. 

Herrictium,’a town of the Bruttii. 

Hizsernia, also called Iprne, Iverna or Ju- 
VERNA (‘lépvn, lepvic vijcoc, lovepvia), the island 
of Ireland, appears to have derived its name 
from the inhabitants of its southern coast, call- 
ed Juverni (’lovepvor) by Ptolemy, but its: orig- 
inal name was probably Bergion or Vergion. It 
1s mentioned by Cesar, and is frequently spoken 
ef by subsequent writers; but the Romans never. 
made any attempt to conquer the island, though 
they obtained some knowledge of it from the 
commercial intercourse which was carried on 
between it and Britain. We have no account 
of the island except from Ptolemy, who must 
have derived his information from the state- 
ments of the British merchants, who visited its 
coasts. Ptolemy gives rather a long list of its 
promontories, rivers, tribes, and towns. 

Hicesta. Vid. Moria Insuitz. 

[Hicerxon (‘Ixerdov), son of the Trojan king 
Laomedon, and brother of Priam.] 

Hicktas (‘Ieérac or ‘Inétnc). 1. A Syracusan, 
contemporary with the younger Dionysius and 
Timoleon. -He was at first a friend of Dion, 
after whose death (B.C. 353) his wife Arete 
and his sister Aristomache placed themselves 
under the care of Hicetas; but he was per- 
suaded, notwithstanding, to consent to their de- 
struction. A few years later he became tyrant 
of Leontini. He carried on war against the 
younger Dionysius, whom he defeated, and had 
made himself master of the whole city, except 
the island citadel, when Timoleon landed in 
Sicily, 344. Hicetas then opposed Timoleon, 
and called in the aid of the Carthaginians, but 
he was defeated and put to death by Timoleon, 
339 or 338.—2. Tyrant of Syracuse, during the 
interval between the reign of Agathocles and 
that of Pyrrhus. He defeated Phintias, tyrant 
of Agrigentum, and was himself defeated by 
the Carthaginians. After a reign of nine years 
(288-279), he was expelled from Syracuse.—3. 
Of Syraeuse, one of the earlier Pythagoreans. 

Hremesau. 1. Son of Micipsa, king of Nu- 
midia, and grandson of Masinissa, was murder- 
ed by Jugurtha soon after the death of Micipsa, 
B.C. 118. —2. King of Numidia, grandson or 
great-grandson of Masinissa, and father of Juba, 
appears to have received the sovereignty of part 
of Numidia after the Jugurthine war. He was 
expelled from his kingdom by Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the leader of the Marian party in 
Africa, but was restored by Pompey in 81. 
Hiempsal wrote some works in the Punic lan- 
guage, which are cited by Sallust (Jug., 17). 

Hikra:. 1. Vid. Mor1m.—2; Vid. Acates. 

Hitrivdris (‘lepdrodcc). 1. (Now Bambuk- 
kalessi 2), a city of Great Phrygia, near the Me- 
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ander, celebrated forits hot springs and its tem- 
ple of Cybele. Like the neighboring cities of 
Colosse and Laodicea, it was an early seat of 
Christianity, and it is mentioned in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians (iv-, 13).—2. Formerly 


Bampyce (Baybdcy: now Bambuch or Membij), — 


a city in the northeast of Syria, one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Astarte. | 

[Hizraryrna (‘lepdrurva, in Dio Cass. ‘Iepd- 
mvdva: ‘leparbtyiog: now Girapietra), a town 
on the southern coast of Crete, fabled to have 
been founded by the Corybantes.]: 

[Hizro. Vid. Hizron.] ; ‘ 

Hirrocres (‘Iepoxajc). 1. A Greek rhetori- 
cian of Alabanda in Caria, lived about B.C. 100, 
and was distinguished, like his brother Mene- 
cles, by the Asiatic style of oratory.—2. Gov- 
ernor of Bithynia, and afterward of Alexan- 
drea, is said to have been one of the chief insti- 


gators of the persecution of the Christians un- . 


der Diocletian. He wrote a work against the 
Christians, entitled Adyos guAaAnOere mode Tove 
Xporiavotc, of which we may form an idea from, 
the account of Lactantius and the refutation 
which Eusebius wrote against it. We see from 
these writers that Hierocles attacked the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ and his apostles, and put 
him on an equality with Apollonius of Tyana.— 
3. A ‘New Platonist, who lived at Alexandrea 
about the middle of the fifth century. He.wrote, 
1. A commentary on the golden verses of Py- 
thagoras, in which he endeavors to give an in- 
telligible account of the philosophy of Pythag- 
oras. Published by Needham, Cambridge, 1709, 
and by Warren, London, 1742. 2. A work on 
Providence, Fate, and the reconciliation of man’s 
free will with the divine government of the 
world, in seven’books. The work is lost, but 
some extracts from it are preserved in Photius. 
3. An ethical work on justice, on reverence to- 
ward the gods, parents, relations, &c., which 
bore the title Ta guAocodotueva., This work.is 
also lost, but there are several extracts from it 
in Stobeus. The extant work, entitled ’Aoreia, 
a collection of ludicrous -tales, is erroneously 
ascribed to Hierocles, the New Platonist. The 
work is of no merit.—4, A Greek grammarian, 
the author of an extant work, entitled Suvéidn- 
oc, that is, The ‘Travelling Companion, intend- 
ed as a hand-book for travellers through the 
provinces of the Eastern empire. It was per- 
haps written at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. It contains a list of sixty ep- 
archie or provinces of the Eastern empire, and 
of nine hundred and thirty-five different towns, 
with brief descriptions. Published by Wessel- 
ing, in Veterum Romanorum Itineraria, Araster- 
dam, 1735. 

Hisron (‘Iépwv). 1. Tyrant of Syracuse (B. 
C. 478-467), was son of Dinomenes and brother 
of Gelon, whom he succeeded in the sovereign- 
ty. In the early part of his reign he became 
involved in a war with Theron of Agrigentum,, 
who had espouséd the cause of his brother 
Polyzelus, with whom he had quarrelled. But, 


Hieron afterward concluded a peace with The-, 


ron, and became reconciled to his brother Poly 

zelus.. After the death of Theron in .472,. he. 

carried on war against his son Thrasydzus,, 

whom he defeated in a great battle, and ex+ 

pelled from Agrigentum. But by fa most 
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important event of his reign was the great 
victory which he obtained over the Etruscan 


fleet near Cume (474), and which ‘appears to 
have effectually broken the naval power of 
that nation. . Hieron died at Catana in the 
twelfth year of his. reign, 467. His govern- 
Ment was much more despotic than that of his 
brother Gelon. . He maintained a large guard 
of mercenary troops, and employed numerous 
Spies and informers. He was, however, a lib- 
eral_and enlightened patron. of men of letters, 
. . and his court became the resort of the most dis- 
b tinguished poets and philosophers of the day. 
' Alschylus, Pindar, and Bacchylides took up their 
abode with him, and we find him ‘associating in 
; friendly intercourse with Xenophanes, Epichar- 
mus, and Simonides. | His intimacy with the 
latter was particularly celebrated, and has been 
made the subject by Xenophon of an imaginary 
dialogue, entitled the Hieron. His love of mag- 
nificence was especially displayed in the great 
contests of the Grecian games, and his victories 
at Olympia and Delphi have been immortalized 
by Pindar.—2. King of Syracuse (B.C. 270-216), 
Was the son of Hierocles, a, noble Syracusan, 
descended from the great Gelon, but his moth: 
er was a female servant. When Pyrrhus left 
Sicily (275), Hieron, who had distinguished 
himself in the wars of that monarch, was de- 
clared general by the Syracusan army. He 
strengthened his power by marrying the daugh- 
ter of Leptines, at that time the most influen- 
tial citizen at Syracuse ; and after his defeat of 
the Mamertines, he was saluted by his fellow- 
citizens with the title of king, 270. It was the 
. great object of Hieron to expel the Maimertines 
from Sicily ;-and accordingly, when the Romans, 

in 264, interposed in favor of that people, Hie- 

ron concluded an alliance with the Carthagini- 

ans, and, in conjunction with them, carried on 
- Waragainst the Romans. But having been de- 
feated by the Romans, he concluded a peace 

with them in the following year (263), in virtue 
of which he retained possession of the whole 
southeast of Sicily, and the eastern side of the 
island as far as Tauromenium. ‘From this time 
till his death, a period of little less than half a 
century, Hieron continued the steadfast friend 
and ally of the Romans, a policy of which his 
subjects ‘as well as himself reaped the benefits, 
in the enjoyment of a state of uninterrupted 
tranquillity and prosperity. Even the heavy 
losses which the Romans sustained in the first 
three years of the second Punic war did not 
shake his fidelity ; and after their great defeats, 
he sent them large supplies of corn and auxiliary 
troops. _ He died in 216 at the age of ninety- 
two. His government was mild and equitable : 
though he did not refuse the titie of king, he 
avoided all external display of the insignia of 
royalty, and appeared in public in the garb ofa 
private citizen. The care he bestowed upon 
the financial department of his administration 
is attested by the laws regulating the tithes of 
corn and other agricultural produce, which, un- 
der the name of Leges Hieronice, were retained 


- 


by the Romans when they reduced ‘Sicily toa | 


He adorned the city of Syracuse 


province. ‘ : 
His power and mag- 


‘with many public-works. 


nificence were celebrated by Theocritus in his | 


sixteenth Idyl. “Hieron had only one son; Ge- 
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lon, who-died ‘shortly before his father. He was 
succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus, 
Hisron¥mus (‘Lepdvouoc). 1. Of Cardia, prob- 
ably accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia, 
and after the death of that monarch (B.C. 323) 
served under his countryman Eumenes. In the 
last battle between, Eumenes and Antigonus 
(316), Hieronymus fell into the hands of Antig- 
onus, who treated him with kindness, and to 
whose service he henceforth attached himself. 
After the death of Antigonus (301), Hieronymus 
continued to follow the fortunes of his son De- 
metrius, and was appointed by the latter goy- 
ernor of Beotia, after his: first conquest of 
Thebes, 292. He continued unshaken .in his 
attachment to Demetrius and to his son, Antig- 
onus Gonatas, after him. It appears that he 
survived Pyrrhus, and died-at the advanced age 
of 104. Hieronymus wrote a history of the 
events from the death of Alexander to that of 
This work has not come 
frequently cited by later 
Writers as one of the chief authorities for the 
history of Alexander’s successors. We are told 
that Hieronymus displayed partiality to Antigo- 
nus and Demetrius, and, in consequence, treated 
Pyrrhus and Lysimachus with great injustice. 
—2. Kino of Syracuse, sueceeded his grand- 
father, Hieron II., B.C. 216, at fifteen years of 
age. He was persuaded: by the Carthaginian 
party to renounce the alliance with the Romans, 
which his grandfather had maintained for so 
many years.. He was assassinated after a short 
reign of only thirteen months.—3. Of Rhodes, 
commonly called a peripatetic, though Cicero 
questions his right to the title, was.a disciple of 
Aristotle, and appears to have lived down to the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He held the 
highest good to consist in freedom from pain 
and trouble, and-denied that pleasure was to be 
sought for its own sake.—4. Commonly known 
as Saint Jerome, one of the most celebrated of 
the Christian. fathers, was born at Stridon, a 
town upon the confines of Dalmatia and Pan- 
nonia, about A,/D.'340. His father sent him to 
Rome for the prosecution of his studies, where 
he devoted himself with great ardor and suc- 
cess to the Greek and Latin languages, to rhet- 
oric, and to the different branches of philosophy, 
enjoying the instructions of the most distin- 
guished preceptors of that era, among whom 
was #lius Donatus. Vid. Donatus. After com- 
pleting his studies he went to Gaul, where he 
remained some time, and subsequently travelled 
through various countries in the East. At An- 
tioch he was attacked by a dangerous malady, 
and on his recovery he resolved to withdraw 
from the world. In 374 he retired to the desert 
of Chalcis, lying between Antioch and the Eu- 
phrates, where he passed four years, adhering 
strictly to the most rigid observances of monk. 
ish ascetism, but at the same time pursuing the 
study of Hebrew. In 379 he Was ordained a 
presbyter at Antioch by Paulinus. Soon after 
he went to Constantinople, where he lived for 
three years, enjoying the instructions and friend- 
ship of Gregory of Nazianzus. In 382 he ac- 
companied Paulinus to Rome, where he formed 
a close friendship with the Pope Damasus. He 
remained at Rome three years, and there labor- 
ed in proclaiming the glory and merit of a con- 


down to us, but it is 
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' templative life and monastic discipline. He 
had many enthusiastic disciples among the Ro- 
man ladies, but the infiuence which he exercis- 
ed over them excited the hatred of their rela- 
tions, and exposed him to attacks against his 
character. Accordingly, he left-Rome in 385, 
having lost his patron Damasus in the preceding 
year, and, accompanied by the rich widow Paula, 
her daughter Eustochium, and a number of de- 
vout maidens, he made‘a tour of the Holy Land, 
and. finally settled at Bethlehem, where Paula 
erected four monasteries, three for nuns and 
one for monks. Here he passed the remainder 
of his life. He died A.D. 420. Jerome, wrote 
a great number of works, most of which have 
come down to us. _ Of these the most celebrated 
are his Commentaries on the various books of 
the Scriptures. He also translated. into Latin 
the Old and New Testaments: his translation 
is in substance the Latin version of the Scrip- 
tures, known by the name of the Vulgate. The 
translation of the Old Testament was’ made by 
Jerome directly, from the Hebrew; but the 
translation of the New Testament was formed 
by him out of the old translations, carefully cor- 
rected from the original Greek. Jerome like- 
wise translated from the Greek the Chronicle 
of Eusebius, which he enlarged, chiefly in the 
department of Roman history, and brought down 
to, A.D. 378. Jerome was the most learned of 
the Latin fathers. His profound knowledge of 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, his 
familiarity with ancient history and philosophy, 
and his personal acquaintance with the man- 
ners and scenery. of the Hast, enabled him to 
throw much light upon-the Scriptures. In his 
controversial works he is vehement and dog- 
matical. . His language is exceedingly pure, 
bearing ample testimony to the diligence with 
which he must have studied the choicest models. 
The best editions of the works of Jerome are 
the Benedictine, Paris, 5 vols. fol., 1693-1706, 
and that by Vallarsi, Veran., 11 vols. fol., 1734+ 
1742; reprinted Venet., 11 vols. 4to, 1766. 

Himrosétyma. Vid. JerusaLem. 

Hinirivs. '1. A Christian writer, was born 
of pagan parents at Poitiers. He afterward be- 
came a Christian, and was elected bishop of his 
native place, A.D. 350. From this time he de- 
voted all his energies to check the progress of 
Arianism, which was making rapid strides in 
Gaul. He became so troublesome to the Ari- 
ans, that they induced the Emperor Constantius 
in 356 to banish him to Phrygia: He was allow- 
ed.to return to Gaul about 361, and died in his 
diocese in 368. Several of his works have 
come down to us. They consist chiefly of 
polemical treatises against the Arians and ad- 
dresses to the Emperor Constantius., The best 
edition of his works is by Constant, Paris, 1693, 
forming one of the Benedictine series, and re- 
printed by Scipio Maffei, Veron., 1730.—2. Bish- 
op of Arles, succeeded his master Honoratus in 
that diocese, A.D. 429, and died in 449. He 
wrote the life of Honoratus and a few other 
works. ‘ 

Hitteviones. Vid..GurManta, p. 327, a: 

Himiira (‘Iuépa). 1. (Now Fiume Salso), one 
of the principal rivers in the south of Sicily, at 
one time the boundary between the territories 


of the Carthaginians and Syracusans, receives | 
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near Enna the water of a salt spring, and henee 
has salt water as far as its mouth.—2. A smaller 
river in the north of Sicily, flows into the sea 
between the towns of Himera and Therma.— 
3. (‘Iuepatoc), a celebrated Greek city on the 
northern coast of Sicily, west of the mouth of 
the River Himera (No. 2), was founded by the 
Chalcidians of Zancle, B.C. 648, and afterward 
received Dorian settlers, so that the inhabitants 
spoke a mixed dialect, partly Ionic (Chalcidian) 
and partly Doric. About 560, Himera, being 


| threatened by its powerful neighbors, placed it- 


self under the protection of Phalaris, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, in whose power it appears to have 
remained till his death. At a later time (500) 
we find Himera governed by a tyrant Terillus, 
who was expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. 
Terillus thereupon applied for assistance to the 
Carthaginians, who, anxious to extend their in- 
fluence in Sicily, sent.a powerful army into 
Sicily under the command of Hamilear. The 
Carthaginians were defeated with great slatgh- 
ter at Himera by the united forces of Theron 
and Gelon of Syracuse on the same day that the 
battle of Salamis was fought (480). Himera 
was now governed by Thrasydeus, the son of 
Theron, in the name of his father; but the in- 
habitants having attempted to revolt, Therou put 
to death or drove into exile a considerable part 
of the population, and repeopled the city with 
settlers from all quarters, but especially of Do- 
rian origin. After the death of Theron (472), 
Himera recovered its independence, and for'the 
next sixty years was one of the most flourish- 
ing cities in Sicily. It assisted Syracuse against 
the Athenians in 415. In 409 it was taken by 
Hannibal, the son of Gisco, who, to revenge the 
great defeat which the Carthaginians had suf- 
fered before this town, levelled it to the ground 
and destroyed almost all the inhabitants. Hi- 
mera was never rebuilt ; but on the opposite 
bank of the River Himera, the Carthaginians 
founded a new town, which, from a warm me- 
dicinal spring in its neighborhood, was called 
THEerM@ (Ogpuar: Oepuityc, Thermitanus: now 
Termini). Here the remains of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Himera were allowed to settle. 
The Romans, who highly prized the warm 
springs of Therme, permitted the town to retain 
its own constitution; and Augustus made it a 
colony. The poet Stesichorus was born at the 
ancient. Himera, and the tyrant Agathocles at 
Therme. 

Hinairivs (‘Iyéptoc), a celebrated Greek soph- 
ist, was born at Prusa in Bithynia, and studied 


at Athens. He was subsequently appointed pro- ~ 


fessor of rhetoric at Athens, where he gave in-- 
struction to Julian, afterward emperor, and the 
celebrated Christian writers, Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen. In 362 the Emperor Julian invited 
him to his court atAntioch, and made him his 
secretary. He returned to Athens in 368, and 
there passed the remainder of his life. Himeri-. 
us'was a pagan ; but he does not manifest in his 
writings any animosity against the. Christians. 
There were extant in the time of Photius sev- 
enty-one orations by Himerius ; but of these 
only twenty-four have come down to us com-_ 
plete. Edited by Wernsdorf, Gottingen, 1790. 
‘Huontco (‘Iuiacov). 1. A Carthaginian, who 
conducted a voyage of ack Gades | 
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toward the north, along the western shores of 

urope, at the Same time that Hanno undertook 
his voyage to the south.along the coast of Afri- 
ca. Vid. Hanno, No. 10. Himilco represent- 
ed that his further progress was prevented by 


the stagnant nature of the sea, loaded with sea- 


weed, and by the absence of wind... His voyage 
is said to have lasted four months, but it. is im- 
‘possible to judge how far it was extended. . Per- 
haps it was intentionally wrapped in obscurity 
by the commercial jealousy of the Carthagini- 
ans.—2. Son of Hanno, commanded, together 
- with Hannibal, son of Gisco (vid. HANNIBAL, 
No. 1), a Carthaginian army in Sicily, and laid 
siege to Agrigentum, B.C?'406. Hannibal died 
before Agrigentum of a pestilence, which broke 
out in the camp; and. Himilco, now left sole 
general, succeeded in taking the place, after a 
siege of nearly eight months. _ At a later period 
he carried on war against Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse. In 395 he defeated’ Dionysius, and laid 
siege to Syracuse ; but, while pressing the siege 
of the city, a pestilence carried off a great num- 
ber of his men. In this weakened condition, 
Himilco was attacked and defeated by Diony- 
sius, and was obliged to purchase his safety by 
an ignominious capitulation. Such was his 
grief and disappointment at this termination to 
the campaign, that, on his return to Carthage, 
he put an end to his life by voluntary absti- 
nence.—3. The Carthaginian commander at Lil- 
ybeum, which he defended with skill and brav- 
ery when it was attacked by the Romans, 250. 
—4. Commander of the Carthaginian forces in 
Sicily during a part of the second Punic war, 
214-212.—5. Surnamed PHAma As, Commander 
of the Carthaginian cavalry in the third Punic 
war. He deserted to the Romans, by whom he 
was liberally rewarded. 
Hirpina (ré “Inmava), a town in the north of 
Sicily, near Panormus. 
Hipparcnia (‘Inmapyia), wife of Crates the 
Cynic. (For details, vid. Crarus, No. 3.) 
Hipparcuus (‘Imrapyoc). -1. Son of Pisistra- 
tus. Vid. Pisistratipm.—2. A celebrated Greek 
astronomer, was a native of Nicea in Bithynia, 
and flourished B.C. 160-145. He resided both 
at Rhodes and Alexandrea. He was the true 
father of astronomy, which he raised to that 
rank among the applications of arithmetic and 
geometry which it has always since preserved. 
He was the first who gave and demonstrated 
the means of solving all triangles, rectilinear 
and spherical. He constructed a table of chords, 
of which he made the same sort of use as we 
make of our sines. He made more observa- 
tions than his, predecessors, and understood 
them better. He invented the planisphere, or 
the mode of representing the starry heavens 
upon a plane, and of’producing the solutions of 
problems of-spherical astronomy. He is also 
the father of true geography, by his happy idea 
of marking the position of spots on the earth, 
as was done with the stars, by circles drawn 
from the pole perpendicularly to the equator ; 
that is, by latitudes and longitudes. His method 
of eclipses was the only one by which differ- 
ences of meridians could be determined. The 
catalogue which Hipparchus constructed of the 
Stars is preserved in the Almagest of Ptolemy. 
Hipparchus wrotesnumerous works, which are 
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all lost with the exception of his commentary — 
on the phenomena of Aratus. | oe 

Hiprarinus (‘Inmapivoc). 1. A Syracusan, 
father of Dion and .Aristomache} supported the 
elder Dionysius, who married his. daughter Aris- 
tomache.—2. Son of Dion, and grandson of the 
preceding, threw, himself from the roof of a 
house, and was’ killed on the “spot, when his 
father attempted, by restraint, to cure him of 
the dissolute habits which he had acquired while 
under the power of Dionysius.—8. Son of the 
elder Dionysius by Aristomache, daughter of 
No. 1,:sueceeded Callippus in the tyranny of 
Syracuse, B.C. 352. \ He was assassinated after 
reigning only two years. ” 

Hrpparis (‘Imrapic: now Camarina), a river 
in the south of Sicily, which flows into the sea 
near Camarina. . 

Hierisus (“Inracoc), of Metapontum or Cro- 
ton; in Italy, one of the elder Pythagoreans, 
held the element. of fire to be the cause of*all 
things. In consequence of his making known 
the sphere, consisting of twelve pentagons, 
which was regarded by the Pythagoreans as a 
secret, he is said to have perished in the sea as 
an impious man. nae 

HrerYa and Hierius (‘Inxéa and “Inmog, OF 
“Immetoc), in Latin Equester and Equestris, sur- 
names of several divinities, as of Juno (Hera) 
and Minerva (Athena), of Neptune (Poseidon) 
and of Mars (Ares); and at Rome also of For- 
tuna and Venus. 

Hirias (‘Inméac). 1. Son of Pisistrattis. Vid. 
PisistraTip~@.—2. The Sophist, was a native 
of Elis, and the contemporary of Socrates. His 
fellow-citizens availed themselves of his abili- 
ties in political matters, and sent him on a dip- 
lomatic mission to Sparta. But he was in every 
respect like the other sophists of the time. He 
travelled through Greece for the purpose of ac- 
quiring wealth and celebrity by teaching and 
public speaking. His character as a sophist, 
his vanity, and his boastful arrogance, are well 
described in the two dialogues of Plato, Hippias 
major and Hippias minor. Though his knowl- 
edge was superficial, yet it appears that he had 
paid attention not only to rhetorical, philosoph- 
ical, and political studies, but also to poetry, 
music, mathematics, painting, and sculpture ; 
and he must even have acquired some practical 
skill in the mechanical arts, as he used to boast 
of wearing on his body nothing that he had not 
made with his own hands, suchas his seal-ring, 
his cloak, and shoes. He possessed great fa- 
cility in extempore speaking; and once his van- 
ity led him to declare that he would travel to 
Olympia, and there deliver before the assembled 
Greeks an oration on any subject that might be 
proposed to him. 

Hirro (‘Im7dp), in Africa. 1. H. Reeius (‘I. 
BaovdcKéc: ruins near Bonah), a city on the coast 
of Numidia, west of the mouth of the Rubrica- 
tus ; once a royal residence, and afterward cel- 
ebrated as the bishopric of St. Augustine.—2. 
H. Diarruyrus or Zarirus (I. dcappuro¢ : now 
Bizerta), a city on the northern coast of the , 
Carthaginian territory (Zeugitana), west of Uti- 
ca, at the mouth of the Sinus Hipponensis.—3. 
A town of the Carpetani in Hispania Tarraco. 
nensis, south of Toletum. 

Hippocenraurr, Vid. Cenraven 
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 Hiprdcdon (Inroxdor). 1. Son of GEbalus and | 


Batea. After his father’s death he’ expelled ‘his 
brother Tyndareus, inorder to secure the king- 
dom to himself; but Hercules led Tyndareus 
‘back, and slew Hippocoon and his sons. “Ovid 
(Met., viii., 314) mentions the’sons of Hippocoon 
among the Calydonian hunters.—[2. A Thra- 
cian, follower of Rhesus in the Trojan war.— 
3. Son of Hyrtacus,a companion of Aaneas, dis- 
tinguished himself in the funeral games cele- 
brated in honor of Anchises.] 

Hippocrates (‘Inmdkpatnc). Y. Father of Pi- 
sistratus, the tyrant of Athens.—2. An Athe- 
nian, son of Megacles, was brother of Clisthe- 
nes, the legislator, and grandfather, through his 
daughter Agariste,. of the illustrious Pericles. 
—8. An Athenian, son of Xanthippus and broth- 
er of Pericles. He had three sons, who, as well 
as their father, are alluded to by Aristophanes 
as men of a mean capacity, and devoid of edu- 
cation.—4. An Athenian, son of Ariphron, com- 
manded the Athenians, B.C. 424, when he was 
defeated and slain by the Beotians at the battle 
of Delium.—5. A Lacedemonian, served under 
Mindarus on the Asiatic coast in 410, and, after 
thedefeat of Mindarus at Cyzicus, became com- 
mander of the fleet.—6. A Sicilian, succeeded 
his’ brether Cleander as tyrant of Gela, 498. 
His reign was prosperous ; and he extended his 
power over several other cities of Sicily. He 
died in 491, while besieging Hybla.—7. A Sicil- 
ian, brother of Eercyprs.—8. The most cele- 
brated physician of antiquity. He was born in 
the island of Cos about B.C. 460. 
to the.family of the Asclepiade, and was the 
son of Heraclides, who was also a physician. 

. His mother’s namewas Phenarete, who was 
said to be descended from Hercules. He was 
instructed in medical science by his father and 
by Herodicus, and ‘he is said to have been also 
a pupil of Gorgias of Leontini. He wrote, 
taught, and practiced his profession at home ; 
travelled in different parts of the continent of 
Greece ; and died at Larissain Thessaly, about 
357, at the age of 104. He had two sons, Thes- 
salus and Dracon, and a son-in-law, Polybus, 
all of whom followed the same profession, and 
who are supposed to have been the authors of 
some of the works in the Hippocratic collec- 
tion. ‘These are the only certain facts which 
we know respecting the life of Hippocrates ; but 
to these later writers have added a large collec- 
tion of stories, many of which are clearly fabu- 
lous, Thus he is said to have stopped the plague 
at Athens by burning fires throughout the city, 
by suspending chaplets of flowers, and by the 
use of an antidote. ‘ It is also related that Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, king of Persia, invited 
Hippocrates to come to his assistance during’ a 
time of pestilence, but that Hippocrates refused 
his réquest on the ground of his. being the en- 
emy of his country. The writings which have 
come down to us under the name of Hippocrates 
were composed by several different persons, and 
are of very different merit. They are more than 
sixty in number, but of these only a few are 
zertainly genuine. They are: 1: Ipoyvworixov, 
Prenotiones or Prognosticon.. 2.’Agoptopuol, Apho- 
rismi. 8.’Emdnuiov BibAia, De Morbis Popula- 
ribus (or Epidemiorum). 4. Iept Avairnc’OSéor, 
De Ratione Victus in Morbis Acutis, or De Dieta 
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Acutorum. 5. Tlept Agpwy, ‘Ydétov, Térav, De 
Aére, Aquis, et Locis. 6. epi trav év Keoaay 
Tpopdrov, De Capitis Vulneribus. Some. of the 
other works were perhaps written by Hippo-’ 
crates; but the great majority of them. were 
composed by his, disciples and followers, many 
of whom bore the name of Hippocrates. The 
ancient physicians wrote numerous comment- 
aries on the works in the Hippocratic collection. 
Of these the most valuable are the comment- 
aries of Galen. Hippocrates divided the causes 
of disease into two principal classes ; the one 
comprehending the influence of seasons, cli- - 
mates, water, situation, &c., and the other the 
influence of food, exercise, &c. He considered 
that while heat and cold, moisture and dryness, 
succeeded one another throughout the year, 
the human body underwent certain ‘analogous 
changes, which influenced the diseases of the 
period: . He supposed that the four fluids or 
humors of the body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile; 
and black bile) were the primary seat of dis- 
ease ; that health was the result of the due 
combination (or crasis) of these, and that, when 
this crasis was disturbed, disease was the con- 
sequence ; that, in the course of a disorder that 
was proceeding favorably, these humors under- 
went a certain change in quality (or coction), 
which was the sign of returning health, as pre- 
paring the way for the expulsion of the morbid 
matter, or crisis; and that these crises had a 
tendency to occur at certain stated periods 
which were hence called “ critical days.” Hip- 
pocrates was evidently‘a person who not only: 
had had great experience, but whovalso knew 
how to turn it to the best account; and the 
number of moral reflections and apophthegms 
that we meet with in his writings, some of 
which (as, for example, “ Life is short, and Art 
is long’) have acquired a.sort of proverbial no- 
toriety, show him to have been a profound 
thinker. e 
dialect, and the style is so concise as to be 
sometimes extremely obscure. . The’ best edi- 
tion of his works is by Littré, Paris, 1839, seq., 
with a French translation, 

Hippocrene (‘Immoxphvy), the .“¢ Fountain of 
the Horse,” called by Persius Fons Caballinus, 
was a fountain in Mount Helicon in Beotia, 
sacred to the Muses, said to have been produc- 
ed by the horse Pegasus striking the ground 
with his feet. : ; 

[Hiepopamas (‘Immodduac), son of Priam, slain 
by Achilles. ] , ‘ 

Hirpopamia (‘Inmodduera). . 1. Daughter of 
Gnomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. For details, 
vid. CEnomaus and PeLops,—2. Wife of Pirith- 
ous, at whose nuptials took place the celebrated 
battle between the Centaurs and Lapithe. For 
details, vzd. Pirirnous.—s. Vid. Briseis,—[4. 
Wife of Amyntor, and mother of Phoenix.—. 


Daughter of Anchises, and wife of Alcathous, 


—6. One of the female attendants of Penelope. ], 

Hiperdpimus (‘Inm6dauoc). [1. A Trojan hero, 
slain by Ulysses.]—2. A distinguished Greek 
architect, a native of Miletus, and the son of 
Euryphon or Eurycoén. His fame rests on his 
construction, not of single buildings, but of 
whole cities. His first great work was the town 
of Pireus, which he built under the auspices of 
Pericles. When the Athenians founded their 
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colony or Thurii,(B.C. 443), Hippodamus went 
out with the colonists, and was the architect of 


the new city. Hence he is often called a Thu-- 


rian. He afterward.built Rhodes (408-407). > 
Hipp6réeuus (‘Im7dAoyoc). 1. Sen of Bellero- 
phontes and Philonoé or Anticlea; and father of 
Glaucus, the Lycian prince.—[2. A Trojan, son 
of Antimachus, slain by Agamemnon\—, One 
of the thirty tyrants at Athens. ] 
Hipro.¥ re (‘Inrodtr7). 1. Daughter of Mars 
(Ares) and Otrera, was'queen of the Amazons, 
and sister of Antiope and Melanippe. She wore 
a girdle given to her by her father; and when 
Hercules came to ‘fetch this girdle, she was 
slain by Hercules. Vid. p. 357, b. According 
to another tradition, Hippolyte, with an army 
of Amazons) marched into Attica, to take venge- 
ance on’ Theseus for having carried off An- 
tiope ; but, being. conquered by Theseus, she 
fled to Megara, where: she died of grief, and was 
buried. -In some accounts, Hippolyte, and not 
Antiope, is said to have been married to The- 
seus.+2. Or Asrypamta, wife of Acastus, fell 
in love with Peleus. -Vid.“Acasrus. 
Hippoi¥rvs (‘Innévroc). 1. Son of Theseus 
by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, or her 
sister Antiope. Theseus afterward, married 
Phaedra, who fell in love with Hippolytus ; but, 
as her offers were rejected by her step-son, she 
accused him to his father of having attempted 
her dishonor. Theseus thereupon cursed his 
son, and requested his father, ‘égeus or Nep- 
tune (Poseidon), to destroy him. Accordingly, 
as Hippolytus was riding in his chariot along 
the sea-coast, Neptune (Poseidon) sent forth a 
bull from the water. The horses were fright- 
ened, upset the chariot, and dragged Hippoly- 
tus along the ground till.he was dead. The- 
seus afterward learned the innocence of his 
son, and Phedra, in despair, made away with 
herself. Diana (Artemis) induced Zésculapius 
to restore Hippolytus to life again; and, accord- 
ing to Italian traditions, she placed him, under 
the name of Virbius, under the protection of 
the nymph Egeria, in the grove of Aricia, in La- 
tium, where he was honored with divine wor- 
ship. Horace, following the more ancient tra- 
dition; says that Diana could: not restore Hip- 
polytus to life (Carm., iv., 7, 25).—2. An early 
ecclesiastical writer of considerable eminence, 
but. whose real history is very uncertain, He 
appears to have lived early in the third century, 
and is said to have suffered martyrdom under 
Alexander Severus, being drowned in a ditch 
or pit full of water. Others Suppose that he 
perished in the Decian persecution. He is said 
to have been a disciple of Irenzus anda teacher 
of Origen: His works, which are written in 
Greek, are edited by Fabricius, Hamb., -1716— 
1718, 2 vols. -fol. ‘ 
[Hipromacuus (‘Imméuayoc). 1. A Trojan war- 
rior, son of Antimachus, slain by Leonteus,—2. 
One of the thirty tyrants at Athens, fell in bat- 
tle against the patriots under Thrasybulus. ] 
HrpromEpon (‘Immouédwv), son of Aristoma- 
chus, or, according to Sophocles, of Talaus, was 
one of the Seven against Thebes, where he was 
slain during the siege by Hyperbius or Ismarus. 
Hirromines (‘Inropévyc). 1. Son of Mega- 
reus, and gréat-grandson of Neptune (Poseidon), 
conquered Atalanta in the foot-race. For de- 
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tails, oid. Arananta, No, 2.—2)A descendant 


of Codrus, the fourth and last of the decennial _ 
archons. _Incensed at the barbarous punish- 
ment which he inflicted on his daughter, the 
Attic nobles deposed.him. th otha ae 

Hirpon (“Imoy), ‘of Rhegium, a philosopher 
ofuncertain date, belonging to the Ionian school, 
He was accused of atheism, and so got thé sur- 
name of the Melian, as agreeing in sentiment 
with Diagoras. He held water and fire to be 
the principles of all things, the latter springing 
from the former, and developing itself by gener- 
ating the universe. ee a 

Hrpronax (‘Inévak), of Ephesus, son of 
Pytheus and Protis, was, after Archilochus and 
Simonides, ‘the third of the Iambic poets of 
Greece. He flourished B.C: 546-520. He was 
distinguished for his love of liberty, and having 
been expelled from his native city. by the tyrants, 
he took up his abode at Clazomene, for which 
reason he is sometimes called a Clazomenian. 
In person, Hipponax was little, thin, and ugly, 
but very strong. The two brothers Bupalus 
and Athenis, who were sculptors of Chios, made 
statues of Hipponax, in which they. caricatured 
his natural ugliness, and he, in return, directed 
all the power of his satirical poetry against 
them, and especially against Bupalus. (Hor., 
Epod., vi., 14.) Later writers add that the 
sculptors hanged themselves in despair. Hip- 
ponax was celebrated in antiquity for the sever- 
ity of his satires. He severely chastised the 
effeminate luxury of his Ionian brethren ; he 
did not spare his own parents ; and he ventur- 
ed even to ridicule the gods. In his satires he 
introduced a spondee or @ trochee in the last 
foot instead of an iambus. This change made. 
the verse irregulat in its rhythm, and gave it a 
sort of halting movement, whence it was called 
the Choliambus (yoAcaubéc, lame zambic), or lam- 
bus Scazon (oxdluv, limping). He also wrote 
a parody on the Iliad. He may be said to-oc- 
cupy a middle place between Archilochus and 
Aristophanes, He is as bitter, but not so earn- 
est, as the former, while in lightness and jocose- 
ness ‘he more resembles the latter, The frag- 
ments of Hipponax are edited by Welcker, Got- » 
ting., 1817, 8vo, and by Bergk in the Poete Ly-- 
rict Greci. 


_ Hreponicus. - Vid. Catnias!anp Hippontcus. 
Hrpponium. Vid. Vizo. 
Hipponous. Vad. BELLEROPHON. 


Hiproripes (Inmoradyc),, 7. 
potes, that is, Zolus. Vid. Mouus, No. 2, 
Hence the Aolie Insule are called Hippotade 
regnum. (Ov., Met., Xiv., 86.) 

Hierores ,(‘Iarérqc): . 1. Father of £olus. 
Vid. Morus, No. 2.—2. Son of Phylas by a 
daughter of Iolaus, great-grandson of Hercules, 
and father of Aletes. When the Heraclidz in. 
vaded Peloponnesus, Hippotes killed the-seer 
Carnus. The army, in consequence, began to 
suffer very severely, and Hippotes, by the com- 
mand of an oracle, was banished for ten years. 

Hipr6rRoon (‘Inqoféwv), an Attic hero, son, 
of Neptune (Poseidon) and Axops, the daughter 
of Cereyon, He had a heroum at Athens ; and 
one of the Attic phyle, or tribes, was called 
after-him Hippothoontis. ; 

Hippdruéus (‘Imm6Gooc). 1. Son of Cercyon, ' 
and father of Alpytus, succeeded Agapenor as 


é., Son of Hip- 
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king. in Arcadia.—2. Son of Lethus, grandson 
of ‘feutamus, and brother of Pyleus, led a band 
. of Pelasgians from Larissa to the assistance of 
the Trojans. He was slain by the Teélamonian 
Ajax. Sao Weateet sacra) 

_ (Hiprotion (‘Irroriwy), a Phrygian, slain by 
Meriones in the. Trojan war.] . - 

Hirpini, a Samnite people, whose name is 
said to, comeifrom the Sabine: word hirpus, “a 
wolf,” dwelt.in the south of Samnium, between 
Apulia, Lucania, and Campania.. Their chief 
town was AScuLANUM. 

Hirtivs, A., belonged to a.plebeian. family, 
which came probably from Ferentinum in the 
territory of the Hernici, He was the personal 
and political friend of Cesar the dictator. In 
B.C, 58 he was Cesar’s legatus in Gaul, and 


during the civil_war his name constantly ap-'| 


pears in Cicero’s correspondence. He was one 

- of the ten pretors nominated by, Cassar for 46, 
and during Cesar’s absence in Africa he lived 
principally at his Tusculan estate, which was 
contiguous to Cicero’s villa, Though politi- 
cally opposed, they were on friendly terms, and 
Cicero gave Hirtius lessons in oratory. In 44 
Hirtius received Belgic Gaul for his province, 
"but he governed it by deputy, and attended 
Cesar at Rome, who nominated him and Vibius 
Pansa consuls for 48-- After Cesar’s assassi- 
nation (44) Hirtius first joined Antony, but,-being 
disgusted by the despotic arrogance of the latter, 
he retired to. Puteoli, where he renewed his in- 
tercourse (with Cicero. Later in the year he 
resided at nis Tusculan.villa, where he was at- 
tacked by a dangerous illness, from which he 
never perfectly recovered. On the first of Jan- 
uary, 43, Hirtius and Pansa entered on their 
consulship, according to Cesar’s arrangement. 
The two consuls were sent along with Octavi- 
anus against Antony, who was besieging Dec. 
Brutus at Mutina. Pansa-was defeated by An- 
tony, and died of a wound which he had re- 
ceived in the battle. - Hirtius retrieved this dis- 
aster by defeating Antony, but he also fell on 
the 27th of April, in leading-an assault on the 
besieger’s camp. Octavianus: sent the bodies 
of the slain consuls to Rome, where they were 
received with extraordinary honors, and pub- 
licly buried in the Field of Mars.. To Octavia- 
nus their removal from the scene was so timely, 
that he was accused, by.many of murdering 
them. Hirtius divides with Oppius the claim 
to the authorship of the eighth book of the Gallie 
war, as well as that of the Alexandrean, African, 
and Spanish. It is not impossible that he wrote 
the first three, but he certainly did not write the 
Spanish war. 

Hirrureiys, a distinguished general of Ser-\ 
torius in Spain. In B.C. 78 he was routed and 
slain near Italica, in Betica, by Metellus. 

‘Hispirrs, more rarely Hispan (now Seville), 
a town of the Turdetani in Hispania Betica, | 
founded by the. Phenicians, was situated on the 
eft, bank of the Betis, and was in reality a 
sea-port, for, although five hundred stadia from 
the sea, the river is navigable for the largest 
vessels up to the town. Under the Romans 
Hispalis was the third town in the province, 
Corduba and Gades being the two first. It was 
patronised by Cesar, because Corduba hhad es-\ 
poused the side of Pompey: He made ita Ro- 
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man-colony, under, the name. of Julia Romula 
or Romulensts, and a conventus juridicus or 
town of asSize. . Under the Goths and Vandals 
Hispalis was the chief town in the south of’ 
Spain, and under the Arabs was the capital of 
a separate kingdom. 
Hispania or Iniria (Ioravia, “lénpia: His- 


insula in the southwest of Europe, is connéct- 
ed with the land only on the northeast, where 
the Pyrenees form its’ boundary, and. is ‘sur- 
rounded on all other sides. by the sea, on the 
east. and south by the Mediterranean, on the 
west. by the Atlantic, and on the north by the 
Cantabrian'Sea. The Greeks and Romans had 
no. accurate knowledge: of the country till the 
time. of the Roman invasion in the second’ Pu: 
nic war. , It was first mentioned by Hecateus 


this name originally indicated only the eastern 
coast: the western coast beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules was called Tartessis (Tapryooic) ; and 
the interior of the country Celtica (7 KeAtuK). 
At a later time the Greeks.applied the name of 
Iberia, which is usually derived from the River 
Iberus, to'the whole country.. The name His- 
pania, by which) the Romans call the country, 
first occurs at the time of the Roman invasion. 


“a rabbit,” on account of the great number of 
rabbits which the Carthaginians found: in the 
peninsula; but others suppose the name to be 
of native origin, and to be the same as the 
Basque Ezpana, an edge or border. The poets 
also called it Hesperza, or, to distinguish it from 
Italy, Hesperia Ultima. 


in the northeast, the Pyrenees (vid. Prrunmus 


Ipusepa, which runs parallel with the Pyrenees 
from the land of the Cantabri to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Orosrrepa Or Orrospepa, which 
begins in the centre of the Idubeda, runs south- 
west throughout.Spain, and terminates at Calpe. 
The rivers of Spain are numerous.’ The six 
most important. are the Inprus (now Ebro), 
Batis (now Guadalquiver), and ANas (now Gua- 
diana), in the east and south ; and the Taeus, 
Durivs (now Douro), and Mintus (now Minho), 
in the west. Spain was considered’ by the an- 
cients very. fertile, but more ‘especially ‘the 
southern part of the country, Betica and Lusi- 
tania, which were-also praised for their splendid 
climate. The central and northern parts of the 
country were less productive, and the climate in- 
these districts was very cold in winter. In the 
south there were numerous flocks of excellent 
sheep, the wool of which was very celebrated 
in foreign countries. The Spanish horses and 
asses were also much valued in antiquity ; and 
on-the coast there was abundance of fish. The 
country produced a great quantity of corn, oil, 
wine, flax, figs, and other fruits. t th i 
cipal riches of the country consisted in its min- 
eral productions, of which the greatest quantity 
was found in Turdetania. Gold was found in 
abundance in various parts of the country ; and 
thére were many silver mines, of which the 
most celebrated were near Carthago’ Nova,.Il- 
ipa, Sisapon, and Castulo. The precious stones, 
| copper, lead, tin, and other metals, hi also 


panus, Ibérus: now Spain and Portugal), a pen- - » 


(about B.C. 500) under the name of Iberia ; but 


It is usually derived from the Punic word Span; | 


Spain is a very mount- | 
ainous country. The principal mountains-are, — 


Mons), and in the centre of the country the ~ 


But the prin- 
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found in more or less abundance. The most 


ancient inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi, who, . 


as a.separate people, must be distinguished from 
the Iberi, a'collective name of all the inhabit- 
ants of Spain. The Iberi dwelt on both sides 
of the Pyrenees, and were found'in the south 
of Gaul as far as the Rhone. Celts afterward 
crossed the Pyrenees, and became mingled with 
the Iberi, whence arose the mixed race of the 


Celtiberi, who dwelt chiefly in the high table- | 
land in the centre of the country. Ved. Oxu'r-. 


Brrr. ‘But besides this mixed race of the Cel- 
tiberi, there were also several tribes, both of 
Tberians and Celts, who were never united with 
one another. The unmixed Tberians, . from 
whom the modern Basques are descended, 
dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and on the coasts, 
and their most distinguished tribes were the 
Astourrs, Canmasri, Vacca, &c. The un- 
mixed Celts: dwelt chiefly on the River Anas, 
and in the northwest corner of the country or 
Gallecia. Besides these inhabitants, there 
were Phenician and Carthaginian settlements 
on the coasts; of which the most important were 
Gapes and Cartuaco Nova; there were like- 
wise Greek colonies, such as Emporrm and Sa- 
cuNtTUM ;. and, lastly, the conquest of the coun- 
try, by the Romans introduced many Romans 
among the. inhabitants, whose customs, civiliza- 
tion, and language gradually spread over the 
whole peninsula, and, effaced the national char- 
acteristics of the ancient population. The 
spread of the Latin language in Spain seems to 
have been facilitated by the’ schools, established 
by Sertorius; in which both the language and 
literature of Greece and’ Rome. were taught. 
Under the empire some of the most distin guish- 
ed Latin writers were natives of Spain, such as 
the two Senecas, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, 
Silus Italicus, Pomponius Mela, Prudentius, 
and others. The ancient inhabitants of Spain 
were a proud, brave, and warlike race ; easily 
excited and ready to take offencé; inveterate 
robbers ;, moderate in the use of food and wine; 
fond of song and of the dance ; lovers of their 
liberty, and ready at all times to sacrifice their 
lives rather than submit to a foreign master. 
The Cantabri and the inhabitants of the mount- 
ais in the north were the fiercest and most 
uncivilized of all the tribes ; the Vaccei and the 
Turdetani were the most civilized; and the 
_ latter people were not only acquainted with the 
alphabet, but possessed a literature which con- 
‘tained records of their history, poems, and col- 
lections of laws composed in verse. The his- 
tory of Spain begins with the invasion of the 
country by the Carthaginians, B.C. 238 ; for up 
to that time hardly any thing was known of 
Spain except the existence of two powerful 
commercial states in the west, Tarrussus and 
Gaprs. After the first Punic war, Hamilcar, 
the son of Hannibal, formed the plan of conquer- 
ing Spain, in order to obtain for the Carthagin- 
ians possessions which might indemnify therm 
for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia.» Under his 
command (238-229), and that of his son-in-law 
and successor, Hasdrubal (228-221), the Car- 
thaginians conquered the greater part of the 
southeast of the peninsula as far as the Iberus ; 
and Hasdrubal founded the important city of 
Oarthago Nova. These successes of the Car- 
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thaginians excited the jealousy of the Romans ; 
and a treaty was made between the two nations 
about 228, by which the Carthaginians’ bound — 
themselves not to cross the Iberus. The town 
of Saguntum, although on the west side of the 
river, was under the protection of the Romans ; 
andthe capture of this town by Hannibal in 219 
was the immediate cause of the second Punic 
war. In the course of this war the Romans 
drove the Carthaginians out*of the peninsula, 
and became masters of their-possessions in the 
south of the country. But many tribes’ in the 
centre of the country, which had been only 
nominally subject to Carthage, still ‘retained 
their virtual independence; and the tribes in 
the north and northwest of the country had 


‘been hitherto quite unknown both to the Car- 


thaginians and Romans. | There’ now arose a 
long and bloody struggle between the Romans 
and the various tribes in Spain, and it was 
nearly two centuries before the Romans suc- 
ceeded in subduing entirely the whole of the 
peninsula. The Celtiberians were conquered 
by the elder Cato (195), and Tib. Gracchus, the 
father of the two tribunes (179). ‘The Lusita- 
nians, who long resisted the Romans ‘under 
their brave leader. Viriathus, were obliged to 
submit, about the year 137, to D. Brutus, who 
penetrated as far as Gallecia; but it was not 
till Numantia was taken by Scipio Africanus the 
younger, in 133, that the Romans obtained the: 
undisputed sovereignty over the various. tribes 
in the centre of the country, and of the Lusita- 
nians to the south of the Tagus: Julius Cesar, 
after his pretorship, subdued the Lusitanians 
north of the Tagus (60). The Cantabri, Astu- 
res, and other tribes in the mountains of the 
north, were finally subjugated by Augustus and 
his generals. The whole ‘peninsula was now 
subject to the Romans; and Augustus founded 
in it several colonies, and caused excellent roads 
to be made throughout the country. ‘The Ro- 
mans had, as early as the end of the second Pu- 
nic war, divided Spain into two provinces, sep- 
arated from one another by the Iberus, and 
called Hispania Citerior and Hispania Ulterior, 
the former being to the east, and the latter to” 
the west ofthe river. In consequence of there 
being two provinces, we frequently find the 
country called Hispanie. The provinces were 
governed by two proconsuls or two propree- 
tors, the latter of whom also frequently bore 
the title of proconsuls. Augustus made a new 
division of the country, and formed three 
provinces Tarraconensis, Betica, and Lusitania. 
The province Tarraconensis, which derived its 
name from Tarraco, the capital of the proyince, 
was, by far the largest of the three, and com- 
of the north, east, and 
centre of the peninsula. The province Betica, 
which derived its name from the River Betis, 
was separated from Lusitania on the’ north 
and west by the River Anas, and from Tarraco- 
nensis on the east by a line drawn from thé 
River Anas to the promontory Charidemus in 
the Mediterranean. The province Lusitania, 
which corresponded very nearly in extent to 
the modern Portugal, was separated from Tar- 
raconensis on the north by the River Durius, 
from Beetica on the east by the Anas, and from 
Tarraconensis on the east by a line drawn fron 
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_ the Durius to.the Anas, between the territories 
’ Sof the Vettones and Carpetani. 
Betica a senatorial province, but reserved the 
government of the ,two-others for the Cesar ; 
so that the former was governed by a ‘procon- 
sul appointed by the senate, and the latter by 
imperial legati. In Betica, Corduba or Hispalis 
was the seat of government ; in Tarraconensis, 
Tarraco; and in Lusitania, Augusta Emerita. 
On the reorganization of the empire by Constan- 
tine, Spain, together with Gaul and Britain, was 
under the géneral administration of the Pre- 
fectus Pretorio Gallie, one of whose three vi- 
carii had the government of Spain, and usually 
resided at Hispalis. At the same time, the coun- 
try was divided into seven provinces: Betica, 
Lusitania, Gallecia, Tarraconensis, Carthagini- 
ensts, Baleares, and Mauretania Tingitana in 
Africa (which was then reckoned part of Spain). 
The capitals of these -seven provinces were re- 
spectively Hispalis, Augusta Emerita; Bracara, 
Cesaraugusia, Carthago Nova, Palma, and Tin- 
In A.D. 409 the Vandals and Suevi, to- 
gether with other barbarians, invaded Spain, 
and obtained possession of the greater part of 
the country. . In 414 the Visigoths, as allies of 
the Roman empire, attacked the Vandals, and in 
the course of four years (414-418) compelled a 
great part of the peninsula to submit again to 
the Romans. In 429 the Vandals left “Spain, 
and crossed over into Africa under their king 
Genserie ; after which time the Suevi establish- 
eda powerful kingdom in the south of the pen- 
insula.’ Soon afterward the Visigoths again in- 
vaded Spain, and after many years’ struggle, 
succeeded in conquering the whole peninsula, 
which they kept for themselves, and continued 
the masters of the country for two centuries, 
till they were in their turn conquered by the 
Arabs, A.D. 712. ; ee 

—Hisretitum> (Hispellas, -atis : Hispellensis : 
now ‘Spello), a town in Umbria, and a Roman 
colony, with the name’ of Colonia Julia His- 
“pellum. 

Histima, © Vid. Hestimorts. 

Histiamus (‘loreaioc), tyrant of Miletus, was 
left with the other Ionians to guard the bridge 
of boats over the Danube when Darius invaded 
Seythia (B.C..513). _He opposed the proposal 
of Miltiades, the Athenian, to destroy the bridge, 
and leave the Persians to their fate, and. was, 
in consequence, rewarded by Darius with the 
rule of Mytilene, and with a district in Thrace, 
where he built a town called Myrcinus, appa- 
rently with a view of establishing an independ- 
ent kingdom. This excited the suspicions of 
Darius, who invited Histieus to Susa, where he 
treated him kindly, but prohibited him from _re- 
turning... Tired of the restraint in which he 
was kept, he induced his kinsman Aristagoras 
to persuade the Ionians to revolt, hoping that a 

revolution in Ionia might lead to his release. 
His design succeeded. — Darius. allowed ‘His- 
tieus to depart (496) on his engaging to reduce 
Ionia. The revolt, however, was nearly put 
down when Histieus reached the coast. Here 
Histizus threw off the mask, and, after raising 
a small fleet, carried on war against the Per- 
sians fer two years, and obtained possession of 
Chios. In 494 he made a descent upon the 
Ionian coast, but was defeated and taken pris- 
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oner by Harpagus. Artaphernes, the satrap of 


Tonia, caused him ‘to. be put to death by impale- 


ment, and sent his head to the king. 

Hisroxiom (Histoniensis ; now ‘Vasto PAim- 
mone), a town of the Frentani on the coast, and 
subsequently a Roman colony. 

Homerit= (Ounpirar), a people of Arabia , 
Felix, who migrated from ‘the interior to the 
southern part of the western coast, and estab- 
lished themselves in the territory of the Sabi 
(in El. Yemen), where they founded:a kingdom, 
which lasted more than five centuries, ' 

Homirvs (“Ounpoe). 1. The great epic poet 
of Greece. His poems! formed the basis of 
Every Greek who had: re- 
ceived a liberal education ‘was perfectly well 
acquainted with. them from his childhood, and 
had learned them by heart at school; -but no- 
body could state any thing certain about their 
author. His date and birth-place were equally 
matters of dispute. Seven cities claimed Ho- 
mer as their countryman (Smyrna, Rhodus, Col- 
ophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athena) 5 but 
the claims of Smyrna and Chios are the most 
plausible, and between these two we have to 
decide. It’ is supposed ‘by the best modern 
writers that Homer was an Ionian, whosettled 
at Smyrna at the time when the Acheans and 
fHolians formed the chief part of the popula- 
tion.. We can thus explain how Homer be- 
came so well acquainted with the traditions of 
the Trojan war, which had been waged by 
Acheans and Aolians, but in which the Ionians 
had not taken part. We know that the Ionians 
were subsequently driven out of Smyrna; ‘and 
it is further supposed either that Homer him- 
self fled to Chios, or his descendants or disci- 
ples settled there, and formed the famous fami-. 
ly of Homerids.. According to this account, the 
time of Homer would be a few generations after 
the Ionian migration; but, with the exception 
of the simple fact of his being an Asiatic Greek, 
all other particulars respecting his life are pure- . 
ly fabulous. The common tradition related that 


‘he was the son of Meon (hence ealled Maeonides 


vates), and that in his old age he was blind and 
poor. Homer was universally regarded by the 
ancients, as the author of the two great poems 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Other poems were 
also attributed to Homer, the genuineness of 
which was disputed by some; but the Iliad and 
Odyssey were ascribed to him by the concur- 
rent voice of antiquity.. Such continued to be 
the prevalent belief in modern times, till 1795,’ 
when F. A. Wolf wrote his famous Prolegomena, 
in which he endeavored to show that the Hiad 
and Odyssey were not two complete poems; but 
small, separate, independent epic songs, cele- 
brating single exploits. of the heroes, and that 
these lays were for the first time written down 
and united, as the Iliad and Odyssey, by Pisis- 
tratus, the tyrant of Athens. This opinion gave 
rise to along and animated controversy respect- 
ing the origin of the Homeric poems, which is. 
not yet settled, and-which probably never will 
be. Phe following, however, may be regarded 
as the most probable conclusion. An abundance 
of heroic lays preserved the tales of the Trojan 
war. Europe must necessarily have been the 
country where these songs originated, both be- 
cause the ‘victorious heroes. dwelt in Europe, 
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and because,so many traces in the poems still 
point to these regions. These heroic lays were 
brought to. Asia Minor by the Greek. colonies, 
which left the mother country about three ages 
after the Trojan war. These unconnected songs 
"were, for the first time, united by a great genius, 
called Homer, and he was the one individual who 
conceived in his mind the lofty idea of that’ po- 
‘etical unity which we must acknowledge and ad- 
mire in the Iliad and Odyssey. But as writing 
Was not known, or at least litile practiced, in 
the age in which Homer lived, it naturally fol- 
lowed that in such long works many. interpola- 
tions were introduced, and.that they gradually 
became more and more dismembered, and thus 
returned into their original state of ‘separate in- 
dependent songs. ‘They were preserved by the 
rhapsodists, who wére minstrels, and who sung 
lays at the banquets of the great and: at public 
festivals. A-class of rhapsodists at Chios, the 
Homerids, who called themselves the descend- 
ants of the.poet, made it their especial business 
to sing.the lays of the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
to transmit them to their disciples by oral teach- 
ing, and not by writing. . These rhapsodists 
preserved the knowledge of the unity of the 
Homeric poems; and this knowledge was never 
entirely lost, although the public recitation of 
the poems became more and more fragmentary, 
‘ and the time at festivals and. musical contests 
formerly occupied by.epic rhapsodists exclusive- 
ly, was encroached upon by the rising lyrical 
performances. Solon direcied the attention of 
his countrymen toward the unity of the Ho- 
meric poems ; but the unanimous voice. of an- 
tiquity ascribed to Pisistratus the merit of hay- 
‘Ing collected. the disjointed poems of Homer, 
and. of having first committed them to writing. 
From the time of Pisistratus, the Greeks had a 
Written Homer, a regular text, which was the 
source and foundation of all subsequent edi- 
tions. We have already stated that the an- 
cients attributed many other poems to. Homer 
besides the:Iliad and. the Odyssey ; but the 
claims of none of these to this honor can stand 
investigation. . The hymns, which still bear the 
name of Homer, probably owe their origin to 
the rhapsodists, They exhibit such a diversity 
of language and poetical tone, that in all prob- 
ability they contain fragments from every cen- 
tury from the time of Homer to the. Persian 
war: The Batrachomyomachia, the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice; an extant poem, and the Mar- 
ites, a poem which is lost, and which ridiculed 
aman who was said to know many things and 
“who knew all badly, were both frequently as- 
- cribed.by the ancients to Homer, but were clear- 
Ty of later origin... The Odyssey. was evidently 
composed after the Iliad; and many writers 
maintain that they-are the works of two differ- 
ent authors. But it has been observed in re- 
ply that there isnot a greater difference in the 
two poems than we often find in the productions 
of the Same man in the prime of life and in old 
age; and the chief cause of difference in the 


two poems is owing to the difference of the. 


subject. We must add a few words on the 

literary history of the Iliad-and Odyssey. From 

the time of Pisistratus to the establishment of 

the Alexandrine school, we read of two. new 

editions (dopbacerc) of the text, one made by 
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| the poet Antimachus; and the other by Aristotle, 
which Alexander the Great used to carry about 
with him ina splendid case. (vapOyé) on all his 
expeditions. But it was not till the foundation 
of the Alexandrine school that the Greeks pos- 
sessed a really critical. edition of Homer. Ze- 
nodotus was the first who directed his attention 
to the study and criticism of Homer. He was 

followed, by Aristophanes and Aristarchus ; and- 
the edition of Homer by the latter has been the 

basis of the text tothe present day.. Aristarchus 

was the prince of grammarians, and did more 

for the text and interpretation of Homer than. 
; any other critic in modern: times, He was op- 

posed ‘to Crates of Mallus, the founder of the 

Pergamene school of grammar. Vid. ARISTAR= 

cHus,; Crarns. Inthe. time of Augustus, the 

Didymus, wrote comprehensive 

commentaries on Homer, copying mostly the 

works of preceding Alexandrine grammarians, 

which had swollen to an enormous extent. Un- 

der Tiberius, Apollonius Sophista lived, whose 

Lexicon Homericum is very valuable (ed. Bek- 

ker, 1833). The most valuable scholia on the 

Iliad are those which were published by Villoi- 

son from a MSS: of the tenth century in the 

library of St. Mark at Venice, 1788, fol. _ These 

Scholia were reprinted with additions, edited by 

I. Bekker, Berlin, 1825, 2 vols. 4to.. The most 

valuable scholia to the Odyssey are those pub- 

lished by Buttmann, Berl., 1821. ‘The exten- 

sive commentary of Eustathius contains much 

valuable information from sources which are 

now lost. Vid. Evsrarnivs, No. 3. The best 

critical editions of Homer are by Wolf, Lips., 

1804, seq. ; by Bothe, Lips., 1832, seq. ; and by 

Bekker, Berlin, 1843; of the Iliad alone,’ by: 
Heyne, Lips., 1802, sqq._. There is a very good 

edition of the Ihad by Spitzner, Gotha, 1832, 

seq.; and a valuable commentary on the Odys- 

sey by Nitzsch, Hannov., 1825, seq.—2. A gram- 

marian and tragic poet of Byzantium in the 

time of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about B.C. 280), 

was the son of the grammarian Andromachus 

and the poetess Myro.. He Was one of the'seven 

poets who formed the tragic Pleiad. 

HomoLe (‘Ou6ay).. 1. A lofty mountain in 
Thessaly, near Tempe, with a sanctuary of Pan. 
—2. Or Homitivm (‘Og6Arop : ‘Opodteic: now. 
Lamina), a town in Magnesia ‘in Thessaly, at 
the foot of Mount Ossa, near the Peneus. 

Howor or Honos, the personification of hon- 
or at Rome. Marcellus had vowed a temple, 
which was to belong to Honor and Virtus in 
common; but as the pontiffs refused to conse- 
crate one temple to two divinities, he built two 
temples, one of Honor and the other of Virtus; 
close together. C. Marius also- built a temple 
to Honor, after his victory over the Cimbri and 
Teutones. There was also an altar of Honor 
outside the Colline gate, which was more an- 
cient than either of the temples... Honor is rep- 
resented on coins as a male figure in armor, 
_and standing on a globe, or with the cornucopia 
in his left and a spear in his right hand, 

Honoris. Vid. Grata. ) 

Hownorius, Fuavivs, Roman emperor of the. 
West, A.D. 395-423, was the second son of 
Theodositis the Great, and was born 384. On 
the death of Theodosius in 395, Honorius sue- 
| ceeded peaceably to the sovereignty of the West, 
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whieh he had received from his father in. the 
preceding year, while his elder brother obtain- 
ed possession’ of the East. During’the minority 
of Henorius, the government was entirely in 
the hands of the able and. energetic Stilicho, 
whose daughter Maria the young emperor mar- 

ried. Stilicho for a time defended Italy against 
the attacks of the Visigoths under Alarie (402, 
403), and the ravages of other barbarians under 
Radagaisus; but after Honorius had put to 
death Stilicho, on a charge of treason (408), 
Alaric again invaded Italy, and took and_plun- 
dered Rome (410). Honorius meantime lived 
an inglorious life at Ravenna, where he con- 
tinued to reside till his death in 423. 


Hor (‘Qpaz), originally the goddesses of the: 


order of nature and of the seasons, but in later 

times the goddesses of order in general and of 

justice. In*Homer, who neither mentions their 

parents nor heir number, they are the Olympian 
divinities of the weather and the ministers of 

Jupiter (Zeus). In this capacity they guard the 
doors of Olympus, and promote the fertility of 
the earth, by the various kinds of weather which 
they give to mortals. As the weather, gener- 
ally speaking, is regulated according to the sea- 
sons, they are further described as the goddesses 
of the seasons.. The course of the seasons is 
symbolically described as the dance ‘of the 
Hore. At Athens, two Hore, Thailo (the Hora 
of spring) and Carpo (the Hora of autumn), were 
worshipped from very early times. The Hora 
of spring accompanied Proserpina (Persephone) 
every year on her ascent from the lower world ; 
and the expression of ‘“‘The chamber of the 
Hore opens’ is equivalent to “ The spring is 
coming.” The attributes of spring—flowers, 
fragrance, and graceful freshness—are accord- 
ingly transferred to the Hore. ‘Thus they adorn- 
ed Venus (Aphrodite) as she rose from the sea, 
and made a garland of flowers for Pandora. 
‘Hence they bear a resemblance to and are men- 
tioned along with the Charites, and both are fre- 
quently confounded or identified. As they were 
conceived to promote the prosperity of every 
thing that grows, they appear also as the pro- 
tectresses of youth and newly-born gods.. Even 
in early times ethical notions were attached to 
the Hore ; and the influence which these god- 
desses originally exercised on nature was sub- 
sequently transferred to human life in particu- 
lar. Hesiod describes them as giving to astate 
good laws, justice, and peace; he calls them 
the daughters of Jupiter (Zeus) and Themis, 
and gives them the significant names of Huno- 

mia, Dice, and Irene. ‘The number of the Hore 
is different in the different writers, though the 

most ancient number seems to have been two, 
as at Athens; but afterward their common 

number was three, like that of the Mcere and 

Charites. In works of art the Hore were rep- 

resented as blooming maidens, carrying the dif- 

ferent products of the seasons, 

- Horapotto (‘QparéAAwv), the name prefixed 
é0 an extant work on hieroglyphics, which pur- 
ports to be a Greek translation, made by one 

Philippus from the Egyptian. The writer was 

a native of Egypt, and probably lived about the 
beginning of the fifth century. The best edition 

js by Leemans, Amsterdam, 1835. __ j 
Horiria Guns, one of the most ancient patri- 
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cian gentes at Rome. Three. brothers of this - 
prace fought with the Curiatii, three. brothers ' 
from Alba,.to determine whether Romé or Alba. . 


was to: exercise the supremacy. The battle 
‘was long undecided. ‘Two of the Horatii fell; 
but the three Curiatii, though alive, were sévere- 
ly wounded. Seeing this, the surviving Hora- 
tius, who was still unhurt, pretended to fly, and 
vanquished his wounded opponents by encoun- 
tering them severally. He returned in triumph, 
bearing his threefold:spoils., As he approached 
the Capene gate, his sister Horatia met him, and 
recognized on his shoulders the mantle of one, 
of the Curiatii, her betrothed lover. Her im-' 
portunate grief drew on her the wrath of Hora- 
tius, who stabbed her, exclaiming, ‘So perish 
every Roman woman‘who bewails. a foe.” —For 
this murder he was adjudged by the duumviri 
to be scourged. with covered head, and hanged 
on the’accursed tree.. Horatius appealed to his 
peers, the burghers or populus ; and his father 
pronounced him guiltless, or he would have pun- 
ished him by the paternal power. ‘The populus 
acquitted Horatius, but prescribed, a form of 
punishment:. With veiled head, led by his fa- 
ther, Horatius passed under a yoke or gibbet— 
tigillum sororium, * sister’s gibbet.” 

Horarivs Cocizs. Vid..Cocurs. 

Horirius ‘Fuaccus, Q., the poet, was {born: 
December 8th, B.C. 65, at Venusia, in Apulia. 
His father was a libertinus or freedman. He 
had received his manumission before the. birth 
of the poet, who was of ingenuous birth, but who 
did not altogether escape. the taunt, which ad- 
hered to persons even of remote servile origin. 
His father’s occupation was that of collector 
(coactor), either of the indirect taxes farmed by 
the publicans, or at sales by auction. With the 
profits of his office he had purchased a small 
farm in the neighborhood of Venusia, where the 
poet was born. : The father, either in his parent-' 
al fondness for his only son, or discerning some 
hopeful promise in the boy, determined to .de- 
vote his whole time and fortune to the educa- 
tion of the future poet: Though by no means 
rich, he declined to.send the young Horace to 
the common school, kept in Venusia by one 
Flavius, to which the chiidren of the rural-aris- 
tocraecy resorted. Probably about his. twelfth 
year, his father, carried him to Rome, to receive 
the usual education of a knight’s or senator’s 
son. He frequented the best schools .in the 
capital. One of these was kept. by Orbilius, a 
retired military man, whose flogging propen- 
sities have been immortalized by his pupil. 
(Epist., ii., 1,'71.) The. names of his other — 
teachers are not recorded by the poet. He was 
instructed in the Greek and Latin languages : 
the, poets. were the usual school books, Homer 
in the Greek, and the old tragic writer, Livius 
Andronicus, in the Latin. In his eighteenth 
year Horace proceeded to Athens, in order to 
continue his studies at that seat of learning. 
He seems chiefly to have attached himself to 
the opinions which he heard in the Academy, 
though later in life he inclined to those of Epi- 
curus. “When Brutus came to.Athens after the 
death of Cesar, Horace joined his army, and 


received at once the rank of a military tribune 
‘and the command of a legion. 


He was present 
at the battle of Philippi, and aes the flight 
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of the republican army. In one of his poems he 
playfully alludes to‘his flight, and throwing away 
“his shield. (Carm, ii. 7,9.) He now resolved 
to devote himselfto more peaceful pursuits, and, 
having obtained his pardon, he ventured.at once 
to return to Rome. He ‘had lost all’his hopes in 

_ life ; his paternal estate had ‘been swept away 
in the general forfeiture ; but he was enabled, 
however, to obtain sufficient money to purchase 
a clerkship in the questor’s office ; and on the 
‘profits of that place he managed to live with 
‘the utmost frugality... Meantime some of -his 
poems attracted the notice of Varius and Virgil, 
who introduced him to Mecenas (B.C. 39). 
Horace soon became the friend of Mecenas, 
and this. friendship quickly ripened into¢ inti- 
macy. Ina year or two after the commence- 
ment of their friendship (37), Horace accom- 
panied his patron on that journey to Brandi- 
ium, ’so agreeably described in the fifth satire 
of the first book: About the year 34 Mecenas 
bestowed upon the poet a Sabine farm, sufficient 
to maintain him in ease, comfort, and even in 
content (satis. beatus unicis Sabinis), during the 
rest of his life. The situation of this Sabine 
farm was in the valley of Ustica, within view 
of the mountain Lucretilis, and near the Di- 
gentia, about fifteen miles from Tibur (now 
Lwoli). A site-exactly answering to the villa 
of Horace, and on which were found ruins of 
buildings, has been discovered in modern times. 
Besides this estate, his admiration of the beau- 
tiful scenery in the neighborhood of Tibur in- 
clined him either to hire or to purchase a small 
cottage in that romantic town; and all the later 
years of his life were passed between these two 
country residences ‘and Rome; ° He continued 
‘to live on the most intimate terms with Mece- 
shas ; and this intimate friendship naturally in- 
troduced Horace to the notice of the other great 
men of his petiod, and at length to Augustus 
himself, who bestowed upon the poet substantial 
marks of his favor. Horace died on November 
. 17th, B.C. 8, aged nearly fifty-séven. _ His death 
was so sudden that he had not time to make 
__his will, but he left the administration of his 
‘affairs to Augustus, whom he instituted as his 
heir. He was buried on the slope of the Esqui- 


Jine Hill, close to his friend and patron Mece-. 


nas,-who had died before him in the same year, 
* Horace has described his own person. He was 
_of short stature, with dark eyes and dark hair, 
but early tinged with gray. In his youth he 
was tolerably robust, but suffered from a com- 
plaint-in his eyes. In more advanced life hé 
grew fat, and Augustus jested about his protu- 


berant belly... His health was not always good, 


and he séems to have jnclined to be a valetudi. 
narian. When young he was irascible in tem- 
per, but easily placable. In dress he was rather 
careless. His habits, even after he became 
richer, were generally frugal and abstemious ; 
though on occasions, both in youth and maturer 
age, he seems to have indulged in conviviality, 
He liked choice wine, and in the society of 
friends s¢rupled not to enjoy the luxuries of his 


time. He was never married: The philosophy | 


of Horace was that of aman of the world. He 
playfnily alludes to his Epicureanism, but it was 
dace hn rather than speculative Epicureanism, 

is mind, indeed, was not in the least specu- 
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lative. Common-life wisdom was his study, 
and to this he brought a quickness of observa- 
tion and a sterling common sense, which have 
made his works the delight of practical men. 
The Odes of Horace want the higher inspirations 
of lyri¢ verse. \ His amatory verses are exqui- 
sitely graceful, but they have no strong ardor, 
no deep tenderness, nor even much of light and 
joyous gayety.. But.as works of refined art, of 
the most skillful felicities of language and of 
measure, of translucent expression, and: of 
agreeable images, embodied in words which im- ~ 
print themselves indelibly on the memory, they 
are unrivalled. According to Quintilian, Horace 
was almost the only Roman lyric poet worth 
reading. Inthe Satires of Horace there is none 
of the lofty moral indignation, the fierce vehe- 
mence of invective which characterized the 
later satirists. It is the folly rape than the 
wickedness of vice which he touches with such 
playful skill. Nothing can surpass the keenness 
of-his observation, or his ease of expression : 
it is the finest comedy of manners, in a descrip- 
tive instead of a dramatic form. In the Epodes 
there is bitterness provoked, it should seem, by- 
some personal hatred or sense of injury, and 
the ambition of imitating Archiloehus ; but in 
these he seems to have exhausted allthe malig- 
nity and violence of his temper. But the Epis- 
tles are the most perfect of the Horatian poetry, 
the poetry of manners and society, the beauty 
of which consists ina kind of ideality of com- 
mon sense and practical wisdom. ‘The Epistles 
of Horace are, with the Poem of Lucretius, the 
Georgics of Virgil, and perhaps the Satires of 
perfect and. most original 
form of Roman verse. \ The title of the Art of 
Poetry for the Epistle to the Pisos is as old.as 
Quintilian, but it is now agreed that it was not 
intended for a complete theory of the poetic 
art. It is conjectured with great. probability 
that it was intended to dissuade. one of the 
younger Pisos from devoting himself to poetry, 
for which he had little genius, or at least to 
suggest the difficulties of attaining to perfec- 
tion. “The chronology of the Horatian poems 
is of great importance, as illustrating the life, 
the times, and the writings of the poet. There 
has been great dispute upon this subject, but 
the following view appears the most probable: 
The first book of Satires, which was the first 
publication, appeared about,B.C. 35, in the thir- 
tieth year of Horace. - The second, book of 
Satires was published about 33, in the thirty- 
second year of Horace. The Epodes appeared 
about 31, in the thirty-fourth year of:Horace. © 
The first three books of the Odes were published 
about 24 or 23, in the forty-first or forty-second 
year of Horace. The first book of the Epistles 
was published about 20 or 19, in the forty-fifth 
or forty-sixth year of Horace. ‘The Carmen 
Seculare appeared in 17, in the forty-eighth 
year of Horace. The. fourth book'of the Odes 
‘was published in 14 or 13, in his fifty-first or 
fifty-second year. The dates! of the- second 
book of Epistles, and of the Ars .Poetica, are 
admitted to be uncertain, though both appeared 
before the poet?s death, B.C. 8. One of the 
best editions of Horace is by Orelli, Turici, 1843, 
Horpeonius Fraceus. Vid. Fraceus. 
-Hormispas. °Vid. Syssanrpa. 


5 HORTA. 


Horra of Horrinum (Hortanus,: now Orie), 


‘a town in Etruria, at the junction of the Nar | 


and the Tiber, so called from the Etruscan god- 
dess Horta, whose temple at Rome always re= 
‘mained open. ; : 

Eifok rages. Vid. Hortensius, No. 2.] 

[Horrewnsia. | 1. Sister of the celebrated ora- 
tor Hortensius, married to M. Valerius Messala. 
—2. Daughter of the orator Hortensius. She 
partook of her father’s’ eloquence, and spoke 
before the triumvirs on behalf of the wealthy 
matrons, when these were threatened with a 
special tax to defray the expenses of the war 
against Brutus and Cassius. ] 

Horrensius. 1. Q., the orator, was born in 
B.C. 114, eight years before Cicero. At. the 
early age of nineteen he spoke with great ap- 

 plause in the forum, and at once rose to emi- 
nence as an advocate. He served two campaigns 
in the Social war (90, 89). .In the civil wars 
he joined Sulla, and was afterward a constant 
supporter of the aristocratical party. . His chief 
professional labors were in defending men of 
this party when accused of mal-administration 
and extortion in their provinces, or of bribery 
and the like in canvassing for public honors. 
He had no rival in the forum till he encountered 
Cicero, and he long exercised an undisputed 
sway over the courts of justice. In 81 he was 
questor ; in75, edile ; in72, pretor; and in 69, 
consul with Q: Cecilius Metellus.. It was in the 
year before his consulship that the prosecution 
of Verres commenced. Hortensius was the ad- 
vocate of Verres, and attempted to put off the 
trial till the next year, when he would be able 
to exercise all the consular authority in favor 
of his client: But Cicero, who accused Verres, 
baffled all the schemes of Hortensius; and the 
issue of this contest was to dethrone Horten- 
sius from the seat which had been already tot- 
tering, and to establish, his rival, the despised 
provincial of Arpinum, as the first orator and 
advocate of the Roman forum. After his con- 
sulship, Hortensius took a leading part in sup- 
, porting the optimates against the rising power 
of Pompey. He opposed the Gabinian law, 
which invested Pompey with absolute power on. 
the Mediterranean, in order to put down the 
pirates of Cilicia (67); and the Manilian, by 
‘which the conduct of the war against Mithra- 
dates was transferred from Lucullus to Pompey 
(66). Cicero in his consulship (63) deserted 
the popular party, with whom he had hitherto 
acted, and became one of the supporters of the 
optimates. /Ihus Hortensius no longer appears 
as his rival.’ We first find them. pleading to- 
gether for C. Rabirius, for L. Mureena, and for 
P. Sulla. ‘After the coalition of Pompey with 
Cesar and Crassus in 60, Hortensius drew back 
from public life, and confined himself to his ad- 
-voeate’s duties. He diedin 50. The eloquence 
of Hortensius was of the florid or (as it was 
termed) “ Asiatic’ style, fitter for hearing than 
for reading. His voice was soft and musical, 
his memory so ready and retentive that he is 
said to have been able to come out of a sale- 
room and repeat the auction-list backward. His 
action was very elaborate, so that sneerers call- 
ed him Dionysia—the name of a ‘well-known 
dancer of the day ; and the pains he bestowed 
in arranging the folds of his toga have been re- 


HUNNERIC. 


cordéd by ancient writers, But in all this there 


must have-been a teal grace and dignity, for we 
read that Au’sopus and Roscius, the tragedians, 
used to follow-him into the forum:to take a les- 
son in their own art. He possessed immense 
wealth, and was keenly alive to all the enjoy- 
ments which wealth can give. He had several 
villas, the most splendid: of which was the one 
near Laurentum. Here he laid up sucha stock 
of wine, that he left ten thousand casks of Chian 
to his heir. Here he had a park full of all sorts 
of animals ; and it was customary, during his 
sumptuous dinners, for a’ slave, dressed like 
Orpheus, to issue from the woods with these 
creatures following the sound of his cithata. . 
At his villa at Bauli he had immense fish-ponds, 
into which the sea came : the fish were so tame 
that they would feed from, his hand; and he was 
so fond of them that he is said to have wept for 
the death of a favorite murena, He was also: 
very curious in trees; he is said to have fed 
them ‘with wine, and we read that he once beg- 
ged Cicero to change places in speaking, that 
he might perform this office for a favorite plane- 
tree at ‘the propertime.. It, is a characteristic 
trait, that he came forward from his retirement 
(55) to oppose the sumptuary law of Pompey 
and Crassus, and spoke so eloquently and wit- 
tily as to procure its rejection. He was the 
first person at Rome who, brought peacocks to | 
table—2. Q., surnamed Horranus, son of the 
preceding, by Lutatia, the daughter of Catulus. 
In youth he lived a low and profligate life, and 
appears to have been at last ‘cast off by his, 
father.. Onthe breaking out of the. civil war in 
49, he joined Cesar, and fought on his side in 
Italy and Greece. In 44 he held the province 
of Macedonia, and Brutus was to succeed him: 
After Cesar’s assassination, M. Antony gave 
the province to,his brother Caius. ‘Brutus, how- 
ever, had already taken possession, with the as- . 
sistance of Hortensius. When the proscription 
took place, Hortensius was.inthe list ;,and, in 
revenge, he.ordered C. Antonius, who-had been 
taken prisoner, to be put to death. After the 
battle of Philippi, he was executed on the-grave 
of his victim. ‘ : 

Horus (‘Qpoc), the Egyptian god of the sun, 
whose worship was also established. in Greece, 
and afterward at Rome. He was.compared with 
the Greek Apollo, and identified with Harpocra- 
tes, the last-born and weakly son. of Osiris. 
Both were represented as youths, and with the 
same. attributes and symbols. He was believed 
to have been born with his finger on his mouth, 
as indicative of secrecy and mystery. In the 
earlier period of his worship at Rome he: seems 
to have been particularly regarded as the god 
of quiet life and silence. 

Hostitia (now Ostiglia), a small town in Gal- 
lia Cisalpina, on the Po, and on the road from 
Mutina to Verona ; the bitth-place of Cornelius 
Nepos. 

Hostinivs Mancinus. Vid, Mancinus. ; 

Hostitivs Tutus. Vid. Tutuus Hosrinivs. 

Hosrius, the author of a poem.on the Istrian 
war (B,C. 178), which is quoted. by the gram- 
marians. He was probably a contemporary of 
Julius Cesar. a 

Hunnerio, king of the Vandals in Africa, A.D. 
477-484, was the son of Genseric, whom. he 
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succeeded. His’ reign was chiefly marked’ by 

his savage persecution of the Catholics. 
Henwr (Odvvor), an Asiatic race, who dwelt 

for some centuries in the plains of Tartary, and 


were formidable ‘to the Chinese empire long be-. 


‘fore they were known to the Romans. It was 
to repel the inroads of the Huns that the Chinese 
built their celebrated wall, one thousand five 
hundred miles in length. A portion of the na- 
tion afterward migrated west, conquered the 
Alani, a warlike race between the Volga and 
the Tanais, and then crossed into Europe about 
A.D. 375.© The appearance of these new bar- 

-barians excited the greatest terror both among 
the Romans and Germans. They are described 
by the Greek and Roman historians as hideous 
and repulsive beings, resembling apes, with 
broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes 
deeply buried in their head, whilé their man- 
ners and habits«were savage to'the last degree, 
They destroyed the: powerful monarchy of the 
Ostrogoths; who were obliged to retire before 
them, and were allowed by Valens’ to Settle in 
Thrace, A.D. 376. The Huns now frequently 
ravaged the Roman dominiong. .'Fhey were 
joined by many other barbarian’ nations, and 
under-their king Attila (A.D. 434-453) they de- 
vastated the fairest portions of the empire, both 
in the east and the west. Vid. Arriza. On the 
death of Attila, the various nations which com- 
posed his army dispersed, and his sons were 
unable to resist the arms of the Ostrogoths. In 
a few years after the déath of Attila, the em- 
pire of the Huns was completely destroyed. 
Theremains of the nation became incorporated 
with other barbarians, and never appear again 
asa separate people. 

Hyacintuus (‘YdxcvOoc). | 1. Son of the Spar- 

tan king Amyclas and Diomede, or of Pierus 
and Clio, or of Gibalus or Eurotas. He was a 
youth of extraordinary beauty, and was beloved 
by Apollo and Zephyrus. He returned the love 
of Apollo ; and as he was once playing at quoit 
‘with the god, Zephyrus, out of jealousy, drove 
the quoit‘of Apollo with such violence against 
the head of the youth that he fell down dead. 
From the blood of Hyacinthus there sprang the 
flower of the same name (hyacinth), on the 
leaves of which appeared the exclamation of 
woe AT, Al, or the letter Y, being the initial of 
‘Yaxw@oc. According to other traditions, the 
hyacinth sprang from the blood of Ajax. Hya- 
cinthus was worshipped at Amycle as a hero, 
and a great festival, Hyacinthia, was celebrated 
in his honor. Vid. Dict. of Antig., s.v.—2. A 
Lacedemonian, who is ‘said to have gone to 
Athens, and to have sacrificed his daughters for 
the purpose of delivering the city from a famine 
and plague, under which it.was suffering dur- 
ing the war:with Minos. His daughters were 
known in the Attic legends by the name of the 
Hyacinthides, which they derived from their fa- 
ther. Some traditions make them the daughters 
of Erechtheus, and relate that they received their 
name from the village of Hyacinthus, where 
they were sacrificed at the time when Athens 
was attacked by the Eleusinians and Thracians, 
or Thebans. 

Hyines (‘Yddec), that is, the Rainy, the name 
of nymphs, Whose parentage, number, and names 
are bagel in various ways’ by the ancients. 
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Their parents were Atlas and Aithra, or Atlas 


and Pleione, or Hyas ‘and Beotia: others call 
their father Oceanus, Melisseus, Cadmilus, or 
Erechtheus. Their number differs in various 
legends; but their most common number is 
seven, as they appear in the constellation which: 


bears their name, viz., Ambrosia, Eudora, Pe- 


dile, Coronis, Polyxo, Phyto, and Thyene or Dione. 
They were intrusted by Jupiter (Zeus) with the 
care of his infant son Bacchus (Dionysus), and 
were afterward placed by Jupiter (Zeus) among 
the stars. The story which made them the 
daughters of Atlas relates that ,their number 
was twelve or fifteen, and that at first five of 
them were placed among the stars as Hyades, 
and the seven (or ten) others afterward under 
the name of Pleiades, to reward them for the 
sisterly love they had evinced after the death 
of their brother Hyas, who had been killed in 
Libya by a wild beast. Their name, Hyades, is 
derived by the ancients from their father, Hyas, 
or from Hyes, a mystic surname of Bacchus 
(Dionysus) ; or, according to others, from their 
position in the heavens, where they formed, a 
figure resembling the Greek letter Y.. The Ro- 
mans, who derived it from dc, a pig, translated 
the name by Sucule. ‘The most natural deriva-.. 
tion is from decy, to rain, as the constellation of 
the Hyades, when rising simultaneously with 
the sun, announced.rainy weather. Hence Hor- 
ace speaks of the tristes Hyades (Carm., i., 3, 14). 

[Hyasa (‘Yaia: ‘Yatoc), a place in the country 
of the Locri Ozole, northward from Amphissa. ] 

Hyampfa. Vid. Parnassus. ~ 

Hyampouts (‘Ydurodcc : ‘Yaproairne), a town 
in Phocis, east of the Cephisus, near Cleone, 
was founded by the Hyantes when they were 
driven out of Boeotia by the Cadmeans ; was 
destroyed by Xerxes; afterward rebuilt ; and 
again destroyed by Philip and the Amphictyons.. 
Cleone, from its vicinity to Hyampolis, is eall- 
ed by Xenophon (Hell., vi., 4, § 2) ‘Yauroditav 
TO Tpodotetov.. Strabo speaks of two towns of 
the name of Hyampolis in Phocis, but it is 
doubtful whether his statement is correct: 

Hyanves (“Yavrrec), the ancient inhabitants of 
Beotia, from which country they were expelled , 
by the Cadmeans. Part of the Hyantes emi- 
grated to Phocis (wd. Hyampotts), and part to 
4Etolia. ‘The, poets use the adjective Hyantius 
as equivalent to Beotian. : 

Hyas (‘Yac), the name of the father and the 
brother of the Hyades. The father was married 
to Beotia, and was looked upon as the ancestor. 
of the ancient Hyantes. His son, the brother 
of the Hyades, was killed in Libya by a serpent, 
a boar, or a lion. 

Hysra ("Y6An: ‘Y6Aatoc, Hyblensis),. three 
towns in Sicily. 1. Masor (4 peilov oY mEeyaAn), 
on the southern slope of Mount Aetna and on 
the River Symethus, was originally a town of 
the Siculii—2. Minor (i pcxpa), afterward call- 
ed Megara. Vid. Mecara.—3. Herma, in the 
south of the island, on the road from Syracuse 
to Agrigentum., It is doubtful from which of 
these three places the Hyblean honey came, so 
frequently mentioned by the poets. 

[Hysron (‘Y6Awr), an ancient king in Sicily, 
under whose guidance the Megarians founded 
Hybla.] : 

Hysrias (‘Y6péac), of Mylasa in Caria, a 
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celebrated orator, contemporary with the trium- 
vir Antonius. %i ; 
({Hysrras ('Y6péac), an ancient lyric poet of 
Crete, author ofa celebrated scolion, which has 
been preserved in Atheneus: edited by Graef: 
enhan, Mulhuse, 1834.] ’ : 5 
, Hycokra (ra "Yexapas ‘Yexapete : now Muro 
dz Carini), a town of the Sicani on the northern 
coast of Sicily, west of Panormus, said to have 
derived its name from the sea-fish bk«ar. Itwas 
taken by the Athenians, and: plundered, and its 
inhabitants sold as slaves, B.C. 415. Among 
the captives was the beautiful Timandra, the 
mistress of Alcibiades and the mother of Lais. 
Hyparnes (‘Yddpvyc). 1. One of the seven 
Persians who conspired against the Magi in B.C. 
521.—[2. Son of the foregoing, leader.of the se- 
lect body-in the army of Xerxes called the Im- 
mortals. ] aa REARS 
Hypasprs (‘Ydéorne : now Jelum), the north- 
ernmost of the five great tributaries of the In- 
dus, which, with the Indus itself, water the great 
plain of Northern India, which is bounded on 
the north by the Himalaya range, and which is 
now called the Punjab, i. e., five rivers. The 
Hydaspes falls into the Acesines (now Chenad), 
which also receives, from the south, first the 
Hydraotes (now Ravee), and then the’ Hyphasis 
(now Beeas, and lower down, Gharra), which 
‘has previously received, on the southern side, 
the Hesidrus or Zaradrus (now Suwiélej or Hesu- 
dru); and the Acesines itself falls into the In- 
.dus. These five rivers all rise on the south- 
western side of the Emodi. Mountains (now 
Himalaya), except the Sutlej, which, like the 
Indus, rises on the northeastern side of the 
‘range. They became. known to the Greeks by 
Alexander’s campaign in India: his great vic- 
tory over Porus (B.C. 327) was gained on the 
left side of the Hydaspes, near, or perhaps upon, 
the scene of the recent battle of Chillianwallah ; 
and the Hyphasis formed the limit of his prog- 
ress. The epithet “ fabulosus,” which Horace 
applies to the Hydaspes (Carm., 1., 22, 7), refers 
to the marvellous stories current among the 
Romans; who knew next to nothing about [India ; 
and the ‘* Medus Hydaspes” of Virgil (Georg., 


iv.. 211) is merely an example of the vagueness / 


with which the Roman writers, especially the 
poets, refer to the countries beyond the eastern 
limit of the empire. 

[Hype (’Yo7), a town of Lydia, at the base 
‘of Mount Tmolus, according to the scholiast (on 
Il. xx., 385) the later Sardis.] 

| Hypra. | Ved. Hercues, p. 356, b. 

Hypradres (‘Ydpaorne, Strab. ‘Yaperi¢: now 
Ravee), a river of India, falling into the Ace- 
sines. Vid. Hypaspes. 

H¥prita (‘Yopéa : ‘Ydpedrn¢: now Hydra), a 
small island in the gulf of Hermione off Argolis, 
of no importance in antiquity, but the inhabit- 
ants of which in modern times played a distin- 
guished part in the war of Greek independence, 
and are some of the best sailors in Greece. 

Hypruntum or Hyprts (‘Ydpot¢ : Hydrunti- 
nus: now Qtranto), one of the most ancient 
towns of Calabria, situated on the southeastern 
Coast, with a good harbor, and near a mountain 
Hydrus, was in later times a municiplum. Per- 
sons frequently crossed over to Epirus from this 
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[Hyprussa (‘Ydpotcoa), an island in the Sa-\ 


ronic Gulf, off the coast of Attica.] 
Hyerrus (‘Yyrrée: ‘YArrioc), a small town in 

Beeotia, on the Lake Copais, and near the fron- 

tiers of Loeris,. <1 ¢ 


Hyeria (‘Yyéera}, also called Hycia or Hyeta, 


the goddess of health, and a daughter of Ailscu- 
lapius,* though ‘some traditions make her the 
wife of the latter.. She was usually worship- 
ped in the temples. of Asculapius; as at Argos, 
where the two divinities had a celebrated:sanc- 
tuary, at Athens, at Corinth, &c. 
there was a statue of her in the temple of Con- 
cordia. In works of art she is represented as 
a virgin dressed in a long robe, and feeding a ser~ 
pent from a cup. 


conceived as the giver or protectress of mental 
health ;, that is, she appears as vyieva @pevdv 
(Adschyl., Ewm., 522), and was thus identified 
with Minerva (Athena), surnamed Hygiea. | 
Hyeinus. 1. O.Jorius, a Roman gramma- 
rian, was a native of Spain, and lived at Rome 
in the time of Augustus, whose freedman he 
was. He wrote several works, all of which 
have perished.—2. Hycinus Gromiticus, so 
called from gruma, an instrument used by the 
Agrimensores. He lived in the time of Trajan, 
and wrote works-on land surveying and cas- 
trametation, of which considerable fragments 


are extant.—3. Hycinus, the author of two ex- - 


tant works: 1.. Fabularwm Liber, a series of 
short mythological legends, with an introduc- 
tory genealogy of divinities. ~ Although the-lar- 
ger portion of these narratives has been copied 
from obvious sources, they occasionally present 
the tales under new forms or with new:cireum- 
stances. 2. Poeticon Astronomicon. Libri IV. 
We know nothing of the author of these two 
works. He is sometimes’ identified with C. 
Julius Hyginus, the freedman of Augustus, but 
he must have lived at a much later period. 
Both. works are included in the Mythographi 


Latini of Muncker, Amst., 1681, and-of Van’ 


Staveren, Lu@i. Bat., 1742. va 

yLma (‘YAain, Herod.), a district in Scythia, 
covered with wood, is the peninsula adjacent 
to Tauriea on the northwest, between the rivers 
Borysthenes and Hypacyris. 

Hytamus (‘YAaioc), that is, the Woodman, the 
name of an Arcadian. centaur, who~was slain. 
by Atalante when he pursued her. According 
to some legends, Hylaus fell in the fight against 
the Lapithe,'and others, again, said that he was 
one of the centaurs slain by Hercules. 

Hypas (“YAac), son of Theodamas, king“of the 
Dryopes, by the nymph Menodice ; or, accord- 
ing to others, son of Hercules, Euphemus, or 
Ceyx. He was beloved by Hercules, whom he 
accompanied in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
On the coast of Mysia, Hylas went on shore to 
draw water from a fountain; but his beauty 
excited the love of the Naiads, who drew him 
down into the.water, and he» was never seen 
again. Hercules endeavored in. vain to find 
him; and when he shouted out to the youth, 
the voice of Hylas was heard from the bottom 
of the well only like a faint echo, whence some 
say that he was actually metamorphosed. into 
ahecho. While Hercules was engaged in seek- 
ing his ‘favorite, the Argonauts eo away, 


At Rome’ 


Although she was originally 
the goddess of physical health, she is sometimes 
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leaving him and his companion, Polyphemus, 
behind.—[2. A famous pantomime at Rome, 


in the time of Augustus, pupil of Pylades, ac- 


quired great reputation as well as wealth:] 

Hive ("YAy, also "YAaz), a small town in Be- 
otia, situated on the Hyiion, which -was called 
after this town, and into which the River Isme- 
hus flows. 


[Hyneus (‘YAedc), a Greek“hero engaged in’ 


the hunt of the Calydonian boar; by which h 
was killed. ] pee 

Hyriss, a river in Bruttium, separating the 
territories of Sybaris and Croton. 

Hytice (7 ‘Yack Aiuvn : now Lake of Livada 
er Senzina), a lake in Beotia, south of the Lake 
Copais. Ved. Hyun. © 

Hyxicus (“YAckoc, “CAAvkog), a small river in 
Argolis, near Trezen. : 

Hyuuus (“YAAoc), son of Hercules by Deianira. 
For details, vid. Heraciipa. 

Hyxius (“YAA0¢: now Demirji), a river of 
Lydia, falling into the Hermus on its northern 
Sident 

Hymen or Hympnaus (‘Yuqv or 'Ypévatoc), 
the god of marriage, was conceived as a hand- 
some youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or 
bridal song. ‘The names originally designated 
the bridal song itself, which was subsequently 
personified. -He is described as the son of 
Apollo and a Muse, either Calliope, Urania, or 
Terpsichore. Others describe him only as the 
favorite of Apollo or Thamyris, and call him a 
son of Magnes and Calliope, or of Bacchus 
(Dionysus) and Venus (Aphrodite). The an- 
cient traditions, instead of regarding the god as 
a personification of the hymeneal song, speak 
of him as originally a mortal, respecting. whom 
various legends were related. The Attic le- 
gends described him as a youth of such delicate 
beauty that he might be taken for a girl) He 
fell in love with a maiden, who refused to listen 
to him; but, in the disguise of a girl, he followed 
her to Eleusis to the festival of Ceres (Deme- 
ter). ‘The maidens, together with Hymenzus, 
were carried off by robbers into*a distant and 
desolate country. On their landing, the robbers 
laid down to sleep, and were killed by Hyme- 
neus, who now returned to Athens, requesting 
the citizens to give him his beloved in marriage 
if he restored to them the maidens who had 
been carried. off by the robbers. His request 
was granted, and his marriage was extremely 
happy. For this reason he was invoked in the 

‘hymeneal songs. According to others, he was 
a youth who was killed by the fall of his house 
on his wedding-day, whence he was afterward 
inyoked in bridal songs, in order to be propitia- 
ted. Some related that at the. wedding of 
Bacchus (Dionysus) and Ariadne he sang the 
bridal hymn, but lost his voice. _ He is repre- 
sented in works of art as a youth, but taller and 
with a more serious expression than Eros, and 
carrying in his handva bridal torch. 

Hymertus (‘Yyytréc), a mountain in Attica, 
celebrated for its marble (Hymettie trabes, Hor., 
Carm., ii., 18, 3), and more especially for its 
honey. It is about three miles south of Athens, 
and forms the commencement of the range of 
mountains which runs south through Attica. It 
is now called Telovwni, andby the Franks Monte 
Matto: the part of the mountain near the pro- 
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montory Zoster; which was: called in ancient 
times Anuyprus (6”"Avvdpoc, sc. ‘Yunrroc), OF 
the Dry Hymettus,' is now called Mavrovuni. 

Hypracyris, Hypackris, or Paciris (now Ka- 
nilshak), a river in. European Sarmatia, which 
flows through the country of the nomad Seyth-— 
ians, and falls into the Sinus Carcinites in the 
Euxine Sea. | ‘ ; i 

'Hypma. Vid. Sra@cuanes. 

Hypmpa ("Yraita: now Fapaya),a city of 
Lydia, on the south slope of Mount Tmolus, - 

Hypana (‘Yrdvqg: 1a “Yrava: ‘Yraveve), a 
town in Triphylian Elis, belonging to the Pen- 
tapolis. 

Hypints (now Bog), a river in Nuropean Sar- 
matia, rises, according to Herodotus, in a lake, 
flows parallel to the Borysthenes, has at, first 
sweet, then bitter water, and falls into the Eux-- 
ine Sea west of the Borysthenes. 

Hypara (1a “Yrara, 9 ‘Yrarns ‘Yraraioc, 
‘Yratet¢: now Neopatra, Turk. Batrajik), a 
town of the Aunianes in Thessaly, south of the- 
Spercheus, belonged in later times tothe /uto- 
lian league. The inhabitants of this town were 
notorious for witchcraft. 

Hypatia (‘Yraria), daughter of Theon, by 
whom she Was instructed in philosophy and 
mathematics. She soon made such immense 
progress in these.branches of knowledge, that 
she is said to have presided over the Neopla- 
tonic school. of Plotinus at Alexandrea, where. 
she expounded the principles of -his system to 
a numerous auditory. She appears to have 
been most graceful, modest, and beautiful, but 
nevertheless to have been a victim. to slander 
and falsehood. She was accused of too much 
familiarity with Orestes, prefect of Alexandrea, 
and the charge spread among the clergy, who 
took up the notion that she interrupted the 
friendship of Orestes with their archbishop, 
Cyril. In consequence ofthis, a numberof 
them seized her in the street, and dragged her 
into one of the churches, where they tore her 
to pieces, A.D. 415. 

Hyparoporus (‘Yrarddwpoc), a statuary of 
Thebes, flourished B.C. 372. aoe 

[Hyrenor (‘Yreivup), a Trojan warrior, slain’ 
by Diomedes.] 5 

Hyprerpouus (‘Yrép6oAoc),-an Athenian dema- 
gogue in the Peloponnesian war, was of servile 
origin, and was frequently satirized by Aris- 
tophanés-and the other comic poets. In order 
to get rid either of Nicias or Alcibiades, Hyper- 
bolus called for the exercise of the ostracism. 
But the parties endangered combined to defeat 
him, and the vote of exile fell-on Hyperbolus 
himself: an application of that dignified punish- 
ment by which it was thought to have been so 
debased that the use of it was never recurred 
to. Some years afterward he was murdered by 
the oligarchs at Samos, B.C. 411. 

Hyperporit or B1 (‘Yrep6dpeot, 'Yrepb6dpecor), 
a fabulous people, the earliest mention of whom 
seems to have been in, the sacred legends con- 
nected with the worship of Apollo, both at Delos 
and at Delphi. In the earliest Greek concep- 
tion of the Hyperboreans, as.embodied by the 
poets, they were a blessed people, living beyond 
the north wind (bmepbdpeot, fr. vrép, and Bopéac), 
and therefore not exposed to its cold blasts, in 


+ 


HYPERBOREI MONTES. | 


a-land of perpetual. sunshine, «which produced 
abundant fruits, on which thé people lived, ab- 
staining from animal food. In innocence and 
peace, free from disease, and: toil, and care,.ig- 
norant of violence and war, they spent along 


y 


and happy life in the due and cheerful observ-’ 
eir | 


ance of the worship of Apollo, who visited 
eountry soen after his birth, and spent a. whole 
year among them, dancing and singing, before 
- he returned to Delphi. The-poets related fur- 
ther how the sun only rose once a year and set 
once-a year uponthe Hyperboreans, whose year 
was thus divided, at the equinoxes, into a six 
months’ day anda six months’ night, and they 
were therefore said to sow in the morning; to 
. Feap at noon, to gather their fruits in the even- 
ing, and to stere them up at night; how, too, 
their, natural life lasted one thousand years, but 
if any of them was satiated with its unbroken 
enjoyment, he: threw himself, crowned and 
anointed, from a sacred rock into the sea. 
The Delian legends told of offerings sent to 
Apollo by the Hyperboreans, first,by the hands 
of virgins named Arge-and Opis (or Hecaérge), 
and then by Laodice and Hyperoche, escorted 
_ by five men called Perphereés ; and, lastly, as 
their messengers did not return, they sent the 
offerings packed in wheat-straw, and the sacred 


package was forwarded from people to people» 


till it reached Delos. If these legends are based 
on any geographical relations at all, the: most 
probable explanation is that which regards them 
as pointing to regions north of Greece (the north 
part of Thessaly especially). as the original seat 
of the worship of Apollo.. Naturally enough, as 
the geographical knowledge of the Greeks ex- 
tended, they moved back the Hyperboreans fur- 
ther and further into the-unknown parts of the 
earth; and of those who sought to fix their pre- 
‘cise locality, some placed them in the extreme 
west of Europe, near the Pyrenean Mountains 
‘and the supposed sources of the Ister, and thus 
‘they came to ‘be identified with the Celte); 
while others placed them in the extreme north 
of Europe, on the shores. of the Hyperboreus 
Oceanus, beyond the fabulous Grypes and Ari- 
maspi, who themselves lived beyond the Scyth- 
ians.. The latter opinion at length prevailed ; 
and then, the religious aspect of the fable being 
gradually lost sight of, the term Hyperborean 
came to mean only most northerly, as when Vir- 
gil and Horace speak of the «‘ Hyperboree ore” 
and ‘“ Hyperborei campi.” ‘The fable of the 
Hyperboreans may probably be regarded as one 
of the forms in which the tradition of an orig- 
inal period. of innocence, happiness, and im- 
mortality existed among the nations of the an- 
‘cient world. P 
Hyrrrnorit Montes was originally the myth- 
ical name of an imaginary range of mountains 
in the north of the earth (v7d. Hypersoret), and 
was afterward applied by the geographers to 
various chains, as, for example, the Caucasus, 
the Rhipei Montes, and others. 


[Hveerinor (‘Yrep7vop), a Trojan, son of - 


Panthus, slain by Menelaus in battle.] 
[Hyewria (‘Yrépera). 1. A name of several 
fountains mentioned in Homer, inThessaly ; 
* one near the ancient Hellas, another in the city 
Phere.—2. The earlier place of residence of the 
Pheacians, whence they removed to Schieria. ] 
25 
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HYPSIPYLE. 


-Hypnrings ('‘Yrepetdnc or "Yreptdnc), one of 


the ten Attic orators, was the son of Glaucippus, . * » 
and belonged to the Attic demus of Collytus, 


was.a, pupil of Plato in philosophy, and of De- 


mosthenes in oratory... He was a friend of De- 


mosthenes, and with him and Lycurgus was at 
the head. of the anti-Macedonian party, He is 


first mentioned about B.C. 358, when he and. 
-his sons equipped two triremes at their own. 
‘expense in order, to serve against’ Eubea, and 


from this time to-his death he continued.a stead- 
fast friend to the patriotic cause... After’ the 
death of Alexander. (323), Hyperidés: took an 


active part in organizing that confederacy of | ~ 


the Greeks against Antipater which produced 
the Lamian war. Upon ,the defeat of the con- 


federates at the battle of Crannon in the follow- ' 


ing year (332), Hyperides fled to.A2gina, where 


‘ 


he ‘was slain by the emissaries of Antipater. | 


The number of orations attributed to Hyperides 
was seventy-seven, but none of them have come 
down to us. His oratory was graceful and 
powerful, holding a middle place between that 
of Lysias and Demosthenes. 
Hypirion (‘Yrepiov), a Titan, son of Celus 
(Uranus) and Terra (Ge), and married to his 
sister Thia or Euryphaessa, by whom he became 
the father of Helios (Sol), Selene (Luna), and 
Eos (Aurora). Homer uses‘the name as a.pa- 
tronymic of Helios, so that it is equivalent to 
Hyperionion. or Hypertonides, and Homer's ex- 
ample, is imitated also. by other poets. Vad. 
Hetros: , 
Hyprrmnestra(‘Yrepurqotpa). 1. Daughter 
of Thestius\and Eurythemis, wife of Oicles, 
and mother of Amphiaraus.—2. One of the 
daughters ‘of Danaus, and wife of Lynceus, 
Vid. DanAvus, Lynceus. ? 
' [Hyverocuus (‘Yrépoyvoc, Ep. ‘Yretpoyoc). - 1., 
A Trojan warrior, slain by Ulysses.—2. Of 
Cumez, author of a work entitled, Kuyaird.] 


Hypnisis, or HypXsts, or Hypanis (‘Yoaace,) 


"Yao, “Yravic: now Beeas, and Gharra), a 
river of-India. Vid. Hypaspps. 

Hyrivs (“Ymvoc), a river and mountain in Bi-, 
thynia. 

Hyrsas ("Ywac), two rivers onthe southern 
coast of Sicily, one between Selinus and Ther- 
me Selinuntie (now Belicz), and the other.near 
Agrigentum (now Fiume drago). : 

[Hyrsinor (‘Yppvap), 1. A-Trojan warrior, 
son of Dolopion.—2. Son of Hippasus, a Greek, 
companion of Antilochus, slain by Deiphobus.] 

Hypsevs (‘Yede), son of Penéus and Creusa, 
was king of the Lapithe, and father of Cyrene, 

Hypsicies (‘YyuxAgje), of Alexandrea, a Greek 
mathematician, who is usually said,to have lived 
about A.D. 160, but who.ought not to be placed 
earlier, than A;D..550.. The only work of his 
extant is entitled Hepl ric tov Cadiwy avadopdec, 
published with the Optics of Heliodorus at Paris, 
1567. He is supposed, however, to have added 
the fourteenth and fifteenth books to the Ele- 
ments of Euclid. meth 

Hyrsir¥ix (‘Ypurvan), daughter of ,Thoas, 
king of Lemnos. When the Lemnian ‘women 
killed all the men in the island’ because they 
had taken some female Thracian slaves to their 
beds, Hypsipyle saved her father. Wid. 'Tuoas. 
She then became queen of Lemnos; and when 
the Argonauts landed there shortly afterward, 
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HYPSUS: © 


she bore twin sons.to Jason, Eureus and Ne- 
brophonus, also called Deiphilus or Thoas,. The 
Lemnian women subsequently discovered that 
Thoas was alive, whereupon they compelled 
Hypsipyle to quit the island. On her flight'she 
was taken prisoner by pirates and, sold to the 
. Nemean king Lycurgus, who intrusted to her, 
eare his. son Archemorus’or Opheltes. Vii. 
ARCHEMORUS. ‘ ‘ 
_ >) Hypsis (‘Yyodc, -odvroc), a town in Arcadia, 
ona mountain of the same name. 
Hyrcanta (‘Ypxavia : ‘Ypdvioe, Hyreanus : 
now Mazanderan), a province of the ancient 
Persian empire, on the southern and southeast- 
ern shores of the Caspian or Hyrcanian Sea, 
and separated by mountains on the west, south, 
and east from: Media, Parthia, and Margiana. 
Its valleys were very fertile ; and it flourished 
most under the Parthians, whose kings often 
resided in it-during the summer. 
Hyroinum or -1um Mann: 
Mare.* ¢ ; 
Hyroinus (‘Ypeavdc): '¥. Joannns, prince 
and high-priest of the Jews, was the son and 
successor of Simon Maccabeeus, .the ‘restorer 
of the independence of Judea, He succeeded 
to his father’s power B.C. 135, | He was at first’ 
engaged in war with Antiochus VII, Sidetes, 
who invaded Judea, and laid siege to Jerusa- 
lem, In 133 he. concluded a peace with Antio- 
chus on the condition of paying an annual trib- 
ute. Owing to the civil wars in Syria between 
the several claimants to the throne, the power 
of Hyrcanus steadily increased ; and at length 
he took Samaria, and razed it to the ground 
(109), notwithstanding the army which Antio- 
ehus IX. Cyzicenus had-sent to the assistance 
of the city,’ Hyrcanus died in 106. Although 
he did not assume the title of king, he may be 
regarded as the founder of the monarchy of Ju- 
dea, which continued in his family till the ac- 
cession of Herod.—2. High-priest and king of 
the Jews, was the eldest son of Alexander Jan- 
neus and his wife Alexandra. On the death 
of Alexander (78) the royal authority devolved 
upon’ Alexandra, who appointed Hyreanus to 
- the high-priesthood. Alexandra reigned nine 
years ; and, upon her ‘death in 69, Hyrcanus 
succeeded to the sovereignty, but was quickly 
attacked by’ his younger brother Aristobulus, 
who possessed more energy and ambition than 
Hyrcanus. . In the following year (68) Hyrcanus 
_ Was driven from the throne, and took refuge 
with Aretas, king of Arabia Petra. That 
monarch assembled an army, with which he in- 
vaded Judea in order to restore Hyreanus. He 
defeated, Aristobulus, and blockaded him in the 
temple of Jerusalem. Aristobulus, however, 
gained over by bribes and promises ‘Pompey’s 
lieutenant, M.’Scaurus, who had/arrived at Da- 
maseus, and who now ordered Aretas and Hyr- 
canus to withdraw from Judea (64); The next 
year Pompey himself arrived in Syria: he re- 
versed the, decision of Scaurus, carried away 
Aristobulus as a prisoner to Rome, and rein- 
stated Hyréanus inthe high-priesthood, with 
the authority, though not the name, of royalty. 
Hyreanus, /however, did not long enjoy his 
newly-recovered sovereignty in quiet. Alex: 
ander, the son of Aristobulus, and subsequently 
386 ‘ 


Vid. Casrium 


‘| title of -high-priest. 


HYSTASPES, ors 


Aristobulus ‘himself, escaped from “Rome, and 
excited dangerous revolts, which’ were only 


quelled by the assistance of the Romans. The 


‘real government was now in the able hands of 


Antipater, the’ father of Herod, who rendered 
such important services to Cesar during ‘the 
Alexandrean Wwar-(47) that Cesar made him 
procurator of Judza, leaving to’ Hyreanus the 
Although ‘Antipater was) 
poisoned by the eontrivanee of Hyrcanus (43), 
the latter was aman of such feeble character 
that he allowed Herod to take vengeance on the’ 
murderer of his father, and to-succeed to his fa 
ther’s power and influence. The Parthians, on’ 
their invasion of Syria, carried'away Hyrcanus 
as prisoner (40). He was treated with: much 
liberality by the Parthian king, and. allowed to. 
live in perfect freedom ‘at Babylon. * Heré he . 
remained for some years ; but having at length 
received an invitation from Herod, ‘who had. 


| Meanwhile established himself on the throne of. 


Judea, he returned to Jerusalem with the con- 
sent of the Parthian king. He was treated with 
respect by Herod till the battle of Actium, 
when Herod, fearing lest Augustus might place 
Hyrcanus on the throne, accuséd him of a trea- 
sonable correspondence with the king of Arabia, 
and on this pretext put him to death (30). 

[Hyrets ("Ypyie: now Donetz), a tributary of 
the Tanais in Asia.) 

Hyria (‘Ypia 3 ‘Yprede, 'Yorarnc).. 1. A town 
in Beotia; near Tanagra, was in the earliest 
times a place of importance, but afterward sunk: 
into insignificance.—2. A town-in Apulia. Vad. 
Urta, r " 

Hyrrevs (‘Ypveve), son of Neptune (Poseidon) 
and Aleyone, king of Hyria in Beotia; husband 
of Clonia, and ‘father of Nycteus, Lycus, and 
Orion. Respecting his treasures, vid. AGAMEDES. 

Hyrmina (‘Ypuivn), a town in Elis, mention- 
ed by Homer, but of which all trace had disap- 
peared in the time of Strabo. Near it was the 
promontory Hyrmina or Hormina (now Cape 
Chiarenza). 

Hyrmine (‘Ypuivy), daughter, of Neleus, or 
Nycteus, wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor. 

Hyrricus (‘Ypraxoc), a Trojan, to whom Priz 
am gave his first wife Arisba, when he married 
Hecuba. Homer makes him the father of Asius, ‘ 
hence called Hyrtacides.. In Virgil, Nisus and 
Hippocoon are also represented as sons of Hyr- 
taeus. 

(Hyrtrus ("Yprioc), 
slain in'the Trojan w 
mon. ] 

Hysta (‘Youai), 


a ‘leader of the Mysians, 
ar by Ajax, son of Tela- 


i 1. CYoudrne), a town in Ars 
golis, south of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans 
in the Peloponnesian war.—g. (‘Yotste), a town 
in Beotia, east of Plateex, called by Herodotus 
(v.; 74) a demus of Attica, but probably belong- 
ing to Platee. » Saul 1 SRSA 
Hystasprs (Yordorne; 
Gustasp, Histasp, 
sames, and 
of the Pers 
He was 


in Persian, Goshtasp, 
or Wistasp). 1° Son of Ar- 
father of Darius LE, was a member 
lan royal house of the Achemenide. 
probably satrap of Persis under Cam- 
byses, and probably under Cyrus also.—2. Son 
of Darius I. and Atossa, commanded the Bac- 
trians and Sace in the army of his brother 
Xerxes. . RCE A 


IABADHANSULA. 
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a ‘ y Mnge as") 
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— [lazanm Insvua (Iabadiov vijcoc: now prob- 


ably Java, though Von Humboldt and others re. 


gard it as.Swmatra), a large and-fruitful island 
of the Indian Sea, southeast of the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus, with.a capital city called Angyre (Ap- 
yep7).1 ‘eile A A Rye ystr7'S 
laccnus (‘Taxyoc), the solemn name, of Bac- 
chus in the Eleusinian mysteries, whose: name 
was derived from the boisterous song called 
Yacchus. In these mysteries Iaechus was re- 
garded as the son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Ceres 
(Demeter), and-was distinguished from the The- 
ban Bacchus (Dionysus), the son of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Semele. In some traditions Iac- 
chus is, even called a.son of Bacchus, but in 
others the two are identified.,. On thé sixth day 
of the Eleusinian festival (the twentieth of Boé- 
dromion), the statue of lacchus was carried from: 


the temple of Ceres (Demeter) across the Thri-. 


asian plain to Eleusis, accompanied by a. nu- 
merous and riotous procession of the initiated, 
who-sang the Iacchus, carried mystic baskets, 
and danced to the sound of cymbals and trump- 
ets. ; 

. Tavera or Iaper (Iadertinus : now Old Zara), 
a town on, the coast-of Ilyricum, with a good 
harbor,.and a Roman colony under the name of 
“Colonia Claudia Augusta Felix.” 

{Jamra (Idepa). 1. A daughter of Nereus 
and Doris.—2. A wood nymph, who reared the 
sons of Alcanor, Pandarus and Bitias.] 

Tatemus’ (’IdAeuoc), a similar personification 
to, that. of Linus, and hence called a son of 
Apollo and Calliope, and the inventor of the 
song Jalemus, which.was-a kind of dirge, and 
is only mentioned as sung on .most.melancholy 
occasions: ; 

Tatminus:(’IdAuevoc), son of Mars (Ares) and 
Astyoche, and brother of Ascalaphus, was -a 
native of the Beotian Orchomenos. _He was 
one of the Argonauts anda suitor of Helena. 
After the destruction of Troy, he wandered 
about with the-Orchomenians, and founded col- 
onies.in Colchis. 

Ixn¥sus.(’IdAvooe: now Jalyso), one of the 

three very ancient Dorian cities inthe island of 
Rhodes, and one of the six original members 
of the Dorian Hexapolis. (wid. Doris), stood on 
the northwestern coast of the island, about sixty 
stadia southwest of Rhodes. It is said to*-have 
derived its. name fromthe mythical Ialysus, son 
of Cereaphus, and grandson of Helios. 
- lamp (Iéu6q), a Thracian woman, daughter 
of Pan and Hecho, and a slave of Metanira. 
When Ceres (Demeter), in search of her daugh- 
ter, arrived in Attica, and visited the house of 
Metanira, Iambe cheered the mournful goddess 
by. her jokes. wit As 

-lampricuus, (Iéubaryoc). - 1. A Syrian, who 
lived in the time of the Emperor Trajan, wrote 
a romance in the Greek language entitled Baby- 
lonica. ; 
of. it is preserved by Photius.—2. A: celebrated 
Neo-Platonic philosopher, was born at Chalcis 
in Cele-Syria. ‘He resided in Syria during the 


greater part of his life, and died in the reign’ 


of Constantine the Great, probably before A.D. 
333. He was inferior in Judgment and learn- 


The work itself 1s lost, but an epitome 


TAPIS. 


~ 1 4ne to! the earlier Neo-Platonists, Plotinus and 
-Porpbyry'; and he ‘introduced into his ‘system. 


many of the superstitions and mysteries of the, 
East, by means of which he endeavored to check” 
the progress of Christianity. The extant works 
of\Tamblichus are, I. Hep? Wvdayépou aipécewe, 
on the philosophy of Pythagoras. It was in- 
tended as a’ preparation for the study of Plato, 
and consisted originally of ten books, of which 
five only are extant. “1..The first book contains 
an account of the life of Pythagoras, and though 
compiled without care, it is yet of Value, as the 
other works, from which it-is taken, are lost.’ 
Edited by: Kuster, Amsterd., 1707; and. by 
Kiessling,: Lips., 1815. 2, ‘Wporperreol. Adyot 
ei¢. gtAooodiay, forms a sort of introduction to 
the study of Plato. Edited by Kiessling, Lips., 
1813, 8vo. 3. Iept xowwye walnwatinie émvot- 
nune, contains many fragments of the works of 
early; Pythagoreans. Edited by Fries, Copen- 
hhagen, 1790. 4. Tept tio Nixoudyou, apiOunti- 
Kg eicaywyhc. Edited by Tennulius, Deventer ™ 
and Arnheim, 1668. 5. Ta SeoAoyotueva riI¢ 
apiounrixze. Edited by Ast, Lips., 1817.—II 
TLep? pvornpiwv, written to prove the divine ori- 
gin of the Egyptian and Chaldean ‘theology. 
Edited by Gale, Oxon., 1678. Iamblichus wrote 
other works which are lost.—3:. A later Neo- 
Platonic philosopher of Apamea, a contempo- 
rary of the Emperor Julian and of Libantus. 

[Iamenus (‘Iépevoc), a’ Trojan warrior, slain by . 
Leonteus during the attack of the Trojans on) 
the camp of the Greeks.] \ MES , 

Iamipas Vid. lamus. : 

Tamnia (IGuveva 5 lawvia: "lapveirnc : in Old. 
Testament, Jabneel; Jabneh: now Ibnek or Gab- 
neh), a considerable city of Palestine, between: 
Diospolis and Azotus, near the coast, with a’ 
good harbor, was taken by King Uzziah from’ 
the Philistines. Pompey united it to the prov- 
ince of Syria. After the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem it became the seat of the Sanhedrim; and 
of a celebrated school of Jewish learning. 

(Iamvno or Tamna (‘Tauva: now Ciudadela), a 
city in the smaller of the Balearic Islands (@-- 
norca). | ‘ i, 

[IampHorina, a strong place inthe territory of 
the Medi in Macedonia. }) ; 

Tamus (“Iauoc), son of Apollo and Evadne, re- 
ceived the art of prophecy from his father, and ° 
was regarded as the ancestor of the famous 
family of seers, the Iamide at Olympia. 

[linassa (Idvacoa), one of the Nereids.] 

Ianina (Idvecpa), one of the Nereids. 

Tanrue (‘lév07). 1. Daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, and one of the playmates of Proserpina 
(Persephone).—2. Daughter of Telestes of Crete, 
beloved by Iputs. Part s 5 

Iapirus Clareréc), one of the Titans, son of 
Celus (Uranus). and Terra (Ge), married Asia 

or Clymene; the daughter of his brother Ocea- 
nus, and became by her the father of Atlas, Pro- 
metheus, Epimetheus, and Meneetius. » He was 
imprisoned with Saturn (Cronus) in Tartarus, 
Being the father of Prometheus, he was regard- 
ed by the.Greeks as the ancestor of the human’ 
race.- His descendants, Prometheus, Atlas, and 
others, are ‘often designated by the patronymics 
Tapetide(es), ‘Iapetionde(es), and the feminine ° 
Iapetionis. j 
[Iarrs, son of Iasus, beloved > and 
\. 7 
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IAPYDES. 


‘\ 

received from him the knowledge of medicine 
and the prophetic, art : he cured Aneas of the 
wound received by him in the war against La- 
tinus.] . et 

Tapypes (‘ldmvdec or lérodec), a warlike and 
barbarous people in the north ‘of Ilyricum, be- 
tween the Rivers Arsia and Tedanius, were a 


. mixed race, partly Illyrian and partly Celtic,. 


who tattooed their bodies. They were subdued 
by Augustus. Their country was called) Ia- 
PYDIA. M28 
- Liv¥aia (lamvyia : Témvyec), the name given 
by the Greeks to the south of Apulia, from Ta- 
rentum and Brundisium to the Promonrortum 
laryeium (now Cape Leuca), though it is some. 
times applied to the whole of Apulia. Vid. Apu- 
m4. The name is derived from the mythical 
Tapyx. 

Tipyx (‘I@rvé). 1: Son of Lycaon and brother 
of Daunus and Peucetius, who went as leaders 
of a colony to Italy. According to others, he 
was a Cretan, and a brother of Icadius, or a son 
of Dedalus and a Cretan woman,,-from whom 
the Cretans who migrated to Italy derived the 
name of lapyges.—2.. The west-northwestern 
wind, blowing off the coast of Tapygia. Apulia), 
in the south of Italy, and, consequently, favor- 
able to persons crossing over to Greece. It was 
the same as the dpyéorne of the Greeks. 


Tarpas or Hrarpas, king of the Geetulians, 


‘and son of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, 
sued in vain for the hand of Dido in marriage. 
For details, vid- Divo. 

Tanpines (lapddvqe), a king of Lydia, and 
father of Omphale, who is hence called Jardanis. 

Isepines or Iarpinus (lapdavne, "Idpdavoc). 
1, (Now Jardan), a river-in Elis.—2. A river in 
the north of Crete, which flowed near the town 
Cydonia. ' 

Iiston or Iistus (lactov, "Idovoc), son of Ju- 
piter. (Zeus) and Electra, the daughter of Atlas, 
or son of Corythus and Electra.~ At the wed- 
ding of his sister Harmonia, Ceres (Demeter) 
fell in love with him, and in a thrice-ploughed 
field (tpizoAoc) she became by him the mother 
of Pluton or Plutus in Crete ; Jupiter (Zeus), in 
consequence, killed Iasion with a flash of light- 
ning. Others. represent him as living to an ad- 
vanced age as the husband of Ceres (Demeter). 
In some traditions Iasion and his brother Dar- 

. danus are said to have carried the palladium: to 
Samothrace, and there to have been instructed 
in the mysteries of Ceres (Demeter) by Jupiter 
(Zeus), Others relate that Iasion, being in- 
spired by Ceres (Demeter) and Cora’ (Proser- 
pina), travelled about. in Sicily and many other 
countries, and every where taught the people 
the mysteries of Ceres (Demeter). 

Iusts, i. ¢., Atalante, the daughter of Tasius. 
[IXstus (Idec). 1. King of Orchomenos, 

‘father of Amphion.—2. Vid. Tasion.] 

liso (lao), 7. €., Recovery, a daughter of 
fEsculapius or Amphiaraus, and sister of Hy- 
giea, was worshipped as the goddess of recovery. 

lassius or Iassious Sinus (‘laovkde KéAroc : 
now Gulf of Mandeliyeh), a large gulf on the 
western coast of Caria, between the 'peninsulas 
of Miletus and Myndus, named. after’ the city 
of Iassus, and_called also Bargylieticus Sinus 
(BapyvAintixde xéAroc) from another city which 
stood upon it, namely, Bargylia. 
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. Iassus or lisws (‘lacaoe, Tacoe: laceve: ruins 
at Asyn-Kalessi), a city of Caria, on the Iassius 
Sinus, founded by Argives and further colonized 
,by Milesians. PTs 1" 

Iasus:(“Taooc). 1.°An Areadian,, son of Ly- 
curgus and Cleophile or Eurynome, brother of 
Anceus, husband of Clymene, the ‘daughter of 

Minyas, and father of Atalante. He is likewise ; 
called lasius and Iasion.—2. Father of Amphion,. 
and king of the Minyans.—[3. Son of Triopas, 
grandson of Phorbas, brother of Agenor, ‘and 
father of Io, according to one account, was king 


.of Argos.—4. Son of Sphelus, a leader of the 


Athenians before Troy, slain by Auneas.] 

Tiz¥cxs (‘IéGvyec), a powerful Sarmatian peo= 
ple, who originally dwelt on the coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus and. the Palus Meotis, but in 
the reign of Claudius settled near the Quadi in 
Dacia, in the country bounded by the Danube, 
the Theiss, and the Sarmatian Mountains. They 
are generally called Sarmate Iazyges or simply 
Sarmate, but Ptolemy gives them the name of 
Tazyges Metanaste, on account oftheir migra- 
tion. The Tazyges were in‘ close alliance with 
the Quadi, along with whom they frequently at- 
tacked the Roman dominions, especially Meesia 
and Pannonia. In the fifth century they were 
conquered by the Goths. 

Iberia (I6ypéa: southern part of Georgia), a 
country of Asia, in the centre of the isthmus 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, was 
bounded on the north by the Caucasus, on the 
west by Colchis, on the east by Albania, and on 
the south by Armenia. It was surrounded on 
every side by mountains, through which there, 
were only four passes. “Sheltered by these 
mountains and watered by the Cyrus (now 
Kour) and its upper tributaries, it was famed 
for a fertility of which its modern name (from 
Tewpyé¢) remains a witness. Its inhabitants, 
Ingres (‘Té6npec) or Inert, were, and are still, 
among the most perfect specimens of the Cau- 
casian race. The ancients believed them to be 
of the same family as the Assyrians and Medes, 
whom they were thought to resemble in their 
customs. They were more civilized than their 
neighbors in Colchis and Albania, and were di- 
vided into four castés: 1. The nobles, from 
whom two kings were chosen; 2. The priests, 
who were also.the magistrates ; 3. The soldiers 
and husbandmen; 4. The slaves, who perform- 
ed all public and mechanical work. The chief 
employment of the Iberians was agriculture. 
The Romans first became acquainted with the 
country through the expedition of Pompey in 
B.C. 65; and under Trajan it was subjected to 
Rome. In the fifth century it was conquered 
by the Persian king Sapor.. No connection 
can be traced between the Iberians of Asia and 
those of Spain. é e 

_Isbrus (Iénpo¢ or *"I6np : now Ebro), the prin- 
cipal river in the northeast of Spain, rises among 
the mountains of the Cantabri, near Juliobriga, 
flows southeast through a great plain between 
the Pyrenees and the Mons Idubeda, and falls 
into the Mediterranean near Dertosa, ‘after 
forming a Delta. : 

In¥cus (*I6vxoc), a Greek lyric poet, was. a 
native of Rhegium, and spent the best part of 
his life at Samos, at the court of Polycrates, 
about B.C.540. It is. related that, travelling 
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. through .a desert place near Corinth, he was 


murdered by robbers, but before’he died he call- 


upon a flock of cranes that happened to fly over 
him to avenge his death. Soon afterward, when 
the people ef Corinth were assembled in the 
’ theatre, the cranes. appeared; :and one of the 
_ Murderers, who happened to be present, cried 

out involuntarily, “ Behold the avengers of Iby- 


cus’:” and thus were the authors of the crime. 


detected. The phrase ai ’I6vxou yépavor passed 
into a proverb. The poetry of Ibycus was 
“chiefly erotic, and partook largely of the im- 
petuosity of his character. In his dialect there 
was a.mixture of the Dorie and Molic. In an- 


tiquity there were seven books of ‘his lyric 


poems, of which only a few fragments now re- 
main. [These fragments are collected in Schinei- 
dewin’s. Ibyct \Carminum . Reliquie, Gottingen, 
1833.] 

Ickria Or Ickrivs (Ieapia, Ixdptog : "Ixapsedc), 
a mountain anda demus in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Avgeis, where Bacchus (Dionysus) is 
said to have taught Icarius the cultivation of 
the vine. 

Ickrivs (Ixdpioc); also called-IcXrus or Ici- 
Rion. 1. An Athenian, who lived in the reign 
of Pandion, and hospitably received Bacchus 
(Dionysus) on his arrival in Attica., The god, 
in return, taught himrthe cultivation of the vine. 
Icarius made a present of some wine to peas- 
ants, who became intoxicated by it, and, think- 
ing that they were poisoned by Icarius, slew 
him, and threw his body into a well, or buried 
it under a tree. His daughter Erigone, after a 
long search, found his grave, to which she was 
conducted by his faithful dog Mera. From 
grief she hung herself on the tree under which 
he was buried. Jupiter (Zeus) or Bacchus (Di- 
onysus) placed her and Icarius among the stars, 
making Erigone the Virgin, Icarius Bodtes or 

. Arcturus, and Mera Procyon or the little dog. 
Hence’ the latter. is called Jcarius canis. The 
god- then punished the- ungrateful Athenians 
with madness, in which condition the, Athenian 
maidens hung themselves as Erigone had done. 
The Athenians propitiated Icarius and Erigone 
by the institution of the festival of the Mora. 
Vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v.—2. A Lacedemonian, 
son of Perieres and Gorgophone, and brother 
of Tyndareus. Others called him grandson of 
Perieres, and son of Gibalus. When Tearius 
and Tyndareus were expelled from Lacedemon 
by their half-brother Hippocoon, Icarius went 
4o Acarnania, and there became the father of 
Penelope, and of several other children. He 
afterward returned to Lacedemon. Since there 
were many suitors for the hand of Penelope, he 
promised to.give her to the hero who should 
conquer in-a foot-race.. Ulysses won the prize, 
and was betrothed to’ Penelope.’ Icarius tried 
to persuade his daughter to remain with him, 
and not accompany Ulysses to Ithaca. Ulysses 
allowed her to do as she pleased, whereupon 
she covered her face with her veil to hide her 
blushes, and thus intimated that she would fol- 
low her husband. Icarius then desisted from 
further entreaties, and erected a statue of Mod- 
esty on the spot. f : 

Iokrvs ("Ixapoc), son of Daedalus. Vid. Dm- 
DALUS. : 


Icirus or Iori’ (leapog, “Ixapia: now Ni- | 
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‘karia), an island of the gean Sea, one of the 


Sporades, west of Samos, called also. Doliche 
(dodcyf, i- €.; long island). Its common name, 
and that of the surrounding.sea, [carrut Mare, 
were derived from the myth of Icarus. It was 
first colonized by the Milesians, but afterward 
belonged to the Samians, who fed their herds 


-on its rich: pastures. - 


cea K 

Ioctus. [1. A’noble of Rheims in Gallia Bel- 
gica, who headed a deputation of his townsmen 
to Cesar in B.C. 57, placing their:state at Ce- 
sar’s disposal, and praying his aid against. the 
other Belgic communities.J—2. A friend of 
Horace, who addressed him‘ an ode (Carm., is, 
29) and an epistle (Ep., i., 12).. The ode was 
written in B.C. 25, when. Iecius was preparing 
to join Atlius Gallus in his expedition to Arabia. 
The epistle was composed about ten years aft- 
erward, when Iccius’,had become Vipsanius 
Agrippa’s steward in Sicily. In both poems’ 
Horace reprehends pointedly, but delicately, in 
Iccius an inordinate desire ‘for wealth. 

Icént, called Stmén1 (Ziwevoi). by Ptolemy, a, 
numerous and powerful people in Britain, who 
dwelt north of the Trinobantes, in the modern 
counties of Suffolk and Norfolk... Their revolt 
from the Romans, under ‘their heroie queen 
Boadicéa, is celebrated in history. Vid. Boa- 
vicgea. . Theirchief town was Venta Icenorum 
(now Caister), about three miles from Norwich. 

Icuna (‘Iyvar: “Iyvaioc). 1. A townin Bot- 
tiza in Macedonia, near the mouth of the Axius, > 
—2. A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, celebrated 
for its worship of Themis, who was hence sur- 
named Jchnea.- : 

Icon or Iscunm (‘Iyvas, “Icyvai),..a Greek 
city in the north of Mesopotamia, founded by the 
Macedonians, was the scene. of the first battle 
between Crassus and the Parthians, in which 
the former gained the victory. According to 
Appian, the Parthians soon after defeated the 
Romans near the same spot. 

[Icunisa (lyvoica), the ancient name of Sar- 
dinia.. Vid. Sarpinta.] 4 

Icutuyopuici (‘lyOvodéyou, i. e., Fish-eaters), 
Was a vague descriptive name given by the an- 
cients to various tribes on the coasts of Asia 
and Africa, of whom they knew but little.. Thus 
we find Ichthyophagi: 1. In the extreme south- ° 
east of Asia, in the country of the Smee. 2. On 
the coast of Grprosra, 3. On the northeastern 
coast of Arabia Felix.. 4.-In Africa, on the 
coast of the Red Sea, above Egypt. 5. On the 
western coast. of Africa, 

Ic1zius. 1, Sp., was-one of the three envoys 
sent by the plebeians, after their secession to 
the Sacred Mount, to treat with the senate, B, 
C. 494.. He was thrice elected tribune of the 
plebs, namely; in 492, 481,\and 471.—2. L., a 
man of great energy and eloquence, was tribune 
of the plebs 456, when he claimed for the trib- 
unes the right of convoking the senate, and also 
earried the important’ law for the assignment 
of the Aventine (de Aventino publicando) to the , 
plebs. Tn the*following year (455) he was again 
elected tribune. He was one of the chief lead- 
ers’in the outbreak against the decemvirs, 449. 
Virginia had been betrothed to him, and he bold- 
ly defended her cause before Appius Claudius ; 
and when at length she fell by her father’s hand, 
Ieilius hurried to the army which Mts carrying 
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on war against the Sabines, ‘and prevailed upon. 


them to desert the government. 

5 Tcontum CI xdviov : "Inoviede: now Koniyeh), 
the capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, was, 
When visited by St, Paul, a flourishing city, with 
a mixed population of Jews and Greeks ; under 
the later emperors, a colony ;.and in the Middle 
Ages, one of the greatest cities of Asia Minor, 
and important in the history of the crusades. 

« Icrinus (‘Ixrivoc), a contemporary of Pericles, 
was the architect of two of the most celebrated 
of the Greek temples, namely, the great temple 
of Minerva.(Athena) in the acropolis of Athens, 
called the Parthenon, and the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius, near Phigalia in. Arcadia. Calli- 
erates was associated with Ictinus in building 
the Parthenon. z.9 ; 

(Ya (‘Idy, Dor: 7Ida).. 1. (Now Ida or Kas- 
Dagh), a. mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Mi- 
‘nor, Which fornied the southern boundary of.the 
Troad; extending from Lectum Promontorium 
in the southwest. corner of the Troad, eastward 
along the northern’side of the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium, and further east into the centre of Mysia. 
Its highest.summits. were Cotylus on the north 
and Gargara on the south; the latter:is about 
five thousand feet high, and is often capped with 
snow. Lower down, the slopes of the mountain 
are well-wooded ; and lower still, they form 
‘fertile fields and valleys. The sources of the 
Seamander and the Aisepus, besides other riv- 
ers and numerous brooks, are on Ida. The 
Tountain is celebrated in mythology as the 
scene of the rape of Ganymede, whom. Ovid 
(Fast., i., 145) calls Ideus puer, and of the judg- 
ment of Paris, who is ealled Jdeus Judex, by 
Ovid (Fast., vi. 44), and-Idaus pastor by Cicero 
(ad Alt., ii., 18). In Homer, too, its summit is 
the place from which the gods watch the bat- 
tles in the plain of:Troy. Ida was also an an- 
cient seat of the worship of Cybele, who obtain- 
ed from it the name of Idea Mater.—2. (Now 
Psilorati), a mountain in the centre of Crete, 
belonging to the mountain range which runs 
through the whole length of the island. Mount 
Ida-is said to be seven thousand six hundred 
and seventy-four feet above the level of the sea. 
It was closely connected with the worship of 
Jupiter (Zeus), who is said to have been brought 
up in a cave in this mountain. 

Ip#a Marpr.. Vid. Tpa. 

‘Ipar Dacr¥u1. - Vid. Dacrytt. 

[Ipaus, (‘Idaioc). -1: A herald of the Trojans. 
—2. Son of Dares, the priest. of Vulcan (He- 
phestus), slain by Diomede. ] 

« Ipartum (IdéArov), 
to Venus (Aphrodite), 
name Idalia. 

_ [Ipanruyests (IdGv6upcoc), a king of the 
Scythians, under'whom they overran Asia, and 
advanced as far as Egypt.] 

Ipas("Idac): -1. Son of Aphareus and Arene, 
the daughter. of Gibalus, brother of Lynceus, 
husband of Marpessa, and father of Cleopatra or 
Alcyone., From the name of their father, Idas 
and Lynceus ate called Apharetide or Apharide. 
Apollo was in love with Marpessa, the daughter 
of Evenus, but Idas carried her off in a winged 
chariot which Neptune (Poseidon) had ‘given 
him.. Evenus could not overtake Idas, but 
Apollo found him in Messene, and took the 
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who-hence bore the sur- 


she grew oldy 


a town in-Cyprus, sacred 
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maiden from.him:. The-lovers fought, for her . 
possession, but Jupiter (Zeus) separated them, 


and left the decision with Marpessa, who chose 


Idas, from fear lest Apollo should desert her if 
The Apharetide also took part 
in the Calydonian hunt, and in. the expedition 
ofthe Argonauts. But the most:celebrated part 
of their story is their battle with the: Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux, whichis related elsewhere 
(p» 266, b:),—[2. One of the guests at the mar- 
riage of, Perseus, slain by Phineus:—3. One.of 
the companions of Diomedes, changed by Venus 
(Aphrodite) into.a bird—4. A Trojan warrior, 
mentioned by Virgil, ‘slain by Turnus in Italy. 
—5. Two heroes in. the: Theban war, the one 
from Onchestus, the other from Tenarus.} 

[1px (“Id7). 1. Daughter of Corybas and moth- 
er of Minos.—2. A nymph, mother of Nisus by 
Hyrtacus.] : 

Ipistavisus Campus, a plain in Germany near 
the Weser, probably in the neighborhood of the 
Porta Westphalica, between’ Rinteln and Haus- 
berge, memorable for the victory of Germanicus 
oyer the Cherusci, A.D. 16. 1 

Ipmon (‘Iduwv). 1, Son of Apollo and Asteria, 
or Cyrene, was a soothsayer, and accompanied 
the Argonauts, although he knew beforehand 
that death awaited him. He was killed in the 
country of the Mariandynians:by a boar or a 
Serpent; or, according to others, he died there 
of a disease,—[2. A Rutulian, sent by Turnus 
to Aineas to propose to settle: the dispute for 
the hand of Lavinia by single combat between 
the heroes.] : 23 

IpémiNEUS CIdouevedc).. 1. Somof the Cretan 
Deucalion, and grandson of Minos and Pasiphaé, 
was king of Crete... He is sometimes ‘called 
Lyctius or Cnosius, from. the Cretan towns of 
Lyctus.and Cnosus.. He was one of the suitors 
of Helen; and, in conjunction with Meriones, 
the son of his half-brother Molus, he led the 
Oretans in eighty ships against Troy.. He was, 
one of the bravest heroes in the Trojan war, 
and distinguished himself especially in the. bat= 
tle near the ships. According to Homer, Idom- 
eneus returned home in safety after the fall.of | 
Troy. Later traditions relate that once ina 
storm he vowed to sacrifice to Neptune (Posei- 
don) whatever he should first meet on his land- 
ing, if the god would grant him a safe: return. 
This was his own son, whom he accordingly 
sacrificed. As Crete was thereupon visited by 
a plague, the Cretans expelled Idomeneus. He 
went to Italy, where he settled in Calabria, and 
built a. temple’ to. Minerva (Athena), © From 
thence he is said to have migrated again to 
Colophon, on the coast of Asia; His: tomb, 
however, was shown at Cnosus, where he and 
Meriones were worshipped as heroes.—2...Of 
Lampsacus, a friend and disciple: of Epicurus, 
flourished about B.C. 310-270, He wrote sev- 
eral philosophical and historical works, all of 
which are lost. The latter were chiefly devoted 
to an account of the private life of the distin- 
guished men of Greece. ; ‘ 

Ipo7THka (Eido6éa), daughter of Proteus, taught 
Menelaus how he might secure her father, and 
compel him to declare in what manner he might 
reach home in Safety. z 

Iprivvs or Hipriius (‘Idpceve, ‘Idpcedvc), king of 
Caria, second son of Hecatomnus; succeeded to 
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‘the throne on the death of Artemisia, the widow 
of his brother Maussolus, in B.G.:351.. He died 


' in 344, leaving the kingdom to his sister Apa, 


‘whom he had married. ; F 

» Iouskpa (now Sierra de Oca and Lorénzoy, a 
range of mountains in Spain, begins among the 
Cantabri, forms the southern boundary of the 
plain of the Ebro, and runs southeast to the 
Mediterranean. : 


. Intmm (Idovuaia), is the Greek form of the | 


scriptural name Epom, but the terms are, not 
precisely equivalent. In the Old Testament, 


and in the time‘before the Babylonish captivity | 


of the Jews, Edom.is the district of Mount Seir, 
that is, the mountainous region extending north 
and south from the Dead. Sea ‘to the eastern 
head ofthe Red Sea, peopled by the descend- 
ants-of Esau;and added by David to the Israel- 
itish monarchy. The decline of the kingdom 
of Judea, and at last its extinction by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, enabled, the Edomites. to extend 
their power to the northwest over the southern 
part of Judea as.far as Hebron, while their 
original territory was taken possession of by 
the Nabathean Arabs.. Thus the Idumea-of 
the later Jewish and of the Roman history is 
the southern part.of Judea and a small portion 
of the north of Arabia Petrea, extending north- 
west and southeast from the Mediterranean to 
the western side of Mount Seir. Under. the 
Maccabees, the _Idumeans were again subject- 
ed to Judea (B.C. 129), and governed; under 
them, by prefects (otpatyyoi), who were very 
probably descended from the old princes of 
Edom; but.the internal dissensions in the As- 
monzan family led at last. to the establishment 
of an Idumean dynasty on the Jewish throne. 
Vid: ANtipateR, Nos. 3,4, Hnroprs. . The Ro- 
man writers of the Augustan age and later use 
Idumea and Judza as equivalent terms. Soon 
after the destruction of Jerusalem the name of 
Idumea disappears from history, and is merged 
in that of Arabia... Both the old Edomites and 
the later. Idumeans were a commercial peo- 
ple, and carried ona great part of the traffic be- 
tween the East and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

. Inyia (ldvia), daughter of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, and wife of the Colchian king Atstzs. 

Terns. > Vid. Hrpernta. 

Isrm (‘lerai: letivoc: now Jato), a town in 
the interior of Sicily, on a mountain of the same 
name, southwest of Macella. 

{Iemern1 (lyAyal: now Jigelli or Sigel), a 
city of Mauretania Cesariensis, west. of the 
River Ampsaga, between the rivers Audus and 
Gulus.] : 

Ieftivum (n0W Giglio), a small island off the 
‘Etruscan coast, opposite Cosa. o 
- Ienativs (‘lyvdrioc), one of the apostolical 
fathers, was a hearer of the Apostle John,.and 
‘succeeded Evodius as bishop of Antioch in A.D. 
69.. He was condemned to death by Trajan at, 
Antioch, and was taken to Rome, where he was 

- thrown to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 
The date of hismartyrdom is uncertain. Some 
place it in 107, but others as late as 116.' On 
iis way from Antioch.to Rome, Ignatius wrote 


several epistlés in Greek to various churches. ' 


There are extant at present fifteen epistles 
ascribed 'to Ignatius, but of these only seven are 
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considered to be genuine; and even these seven. . 
are much interpolated. The ancient Syriac ver- 
sion of some of these epistles, which has been 


paebantln teaqvereds fp free from many of the 
a 


interpolations found in,the present Greek text, 
and was evidently. executed when the Greek 
text.was in a state of greater purity than it is 
at present. . The Greek text has been publish- 
ed in the Patres Apostolici by Cotelerius, Am- 
sterd., 1724, and by Jacobson, Oxon., 1838 ; and 
the Syria¢ version, accompanied with the Greek 
text, by Cureton, Lond., 1849, Rae 
Ieuvium (Iguvinus, Iguvinas,.-atis : now Gub=, 
bio or Hugubio), an-important.town in Umbria, 
on the southern slope of the Apennines. Ona 
mountain in. the neighborhood of this town was 
a celebrated temple of Jupiter (Zeus), in the- 
ruins of which were discovered, four centuries 
ago, seven brazen tables, covered with Umbrian , 
inscriptions, and. which are still preserved at’ 
Gubbio. These tables, frequently” called .the 
Eugubian Tables; contain more than one:thou- 
sand Umbrian. words, and are of great ‘import-: 
ance for a knowledge of the ancient languages __ 
of Italy. .They are explained by Grotefend, Ru 
dimenta Lingue Umbrice, &c., Hannov., 1835, 
seq., and by, Lepsius, Inscriptiones Umbrice et 
Osce, Lips., 1841. f 
Inaira (lAdecpa); daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodice, and sister of Phebe... The two.sis-., 
ters are frequently mentioned by.the poets un- 
der the name of Leucippide.. Both -were car- 
ried off by the Dioscuri, and Ilaira became the 
wife of Castor. ; 
Trercaonns, IneRcAonEensps, or) ILLuRGAVO- 
NENSES, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, on 
the western coast, between the Ibérus and Mons 
Idubéda. Their chief town was Derrosa. i 
Inprpa (now Lerida), a town of the Ilergétes, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated.on a‘height» 
above the River Sicoris (now Segre), which was ~ 
here crossed by a stone bridge. It was.after- 
ward a Roman colony, but in the time of Au- 
sonius had ceased to be a place of importance. 
It was here that Afranius and Petreius, the le- 
gates of Pompey, were defeated by Cesar (B.Cv 
49). 
Inpresres, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 
Inia or Runa Sirvia. Vid. Romuuts. ‘ 
Inici, or Inticre (now Elche), a town of the 
Contestani, on the eastern coast of Hispania 


| Tarraconensis, on the road from Carthago Nova 


to Valentia, was a colonia immunis.. The mod- 
ern Elche lies at.a greater distance from the 
coast than the ancient town. 

IuieNnsns, an ancient people in SarpIniA. 

I1idna (‘lAcdvy), daughter of Priam'and Hec- 
uba, wife of Polymnestor or Polymestor, king 
of the Thracian Chersonesus, to whom she bore 
a son Deipylus. At the beginning of the Trojan 
war her brother Polydorus was intrusted to her 
care, and she brought him up as her own son. 
For details, od. Ponyporus. Ihona was: the 
name of one of the tragedies of) Pacuyvius. 
(Hor., Saé., ii., 3,61.) amie | 

ILidnEus (‘TAcovevtc). 1. A son of Niobe, whom 
Apollo would have liked to save, because he was 
praying; but the arrow was no longer under the 
control of the god. Vid, Nrosn.—[2. A.Trojan, 
son of Phorbas, slain in battle by Peneleus:— 
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3. One of the companions of Zneas.—4. A Tro- | 

jan warrior, slaim:by Diomedes.] Obes Tet 
_. Inipa (now. Pennaflor), a town in Hispania, 

Betica, on the-right: bank of the Betis, which 
was navigable to.this place with small vessels, 

[Iurputa (TAimovaa). 1. Called Maena, a 
city of Hispania Betica, between the rivers 
Anas and Betis.—2. I. Minor (now Lepe: di 
- Ronda), also in Hispania Betica, belonging to 
the district of Astigi:] bs 
Inissus (IAvooéc, more rarely Eidscodc), a 
small’ river in Attica, rises’ on the northern 
slope of Mount Hymettus, receives the brook 
Eridanus near the Lyceum, outside the walls of 
Athens, then flows through the eastern sidé of 
Athens, and Joses itself in the marshes in the 
Athenian plain. The Ilissus is now usually dry, 
as its waters are drawn off to supply the city. 

' Itirmyia (EiAe/Ovia), also called Elithyia, Ile- 
thyia, or Eleutho, the goddess: of birth, who | 
came to the assistance of women. in labor. 
‘When she was kindly disposed, she furthered 
the birth; but when she was angry, she pro- 
tracted the labor, In the Iliad the Ilithyie (in 
the plural) are’ called the daughters, of Hera 
(Juno), But in the Odyssey and Hesiod, ‘and 
in the later poets. in general, there is only one 
goddess of this name, Ilithyia was the servant 
of Hera (Juno), and was employed by the latter 
toretard the birth of Hercules. Vid. Hrcuies. 
The worship of Ilithyia appears to have been 
first. established among the Dorians in Crete, 
» where’she was believed to have been*born in a 
cave in the territory of Cnosus. From thence 
her worship spread over Delos and Attica. . Ac- 
cording to-a Delian tradition, Iithyia was not 
born in Crete, but had come to Delos from the 
Hyperboreans, for the purpose of assisting Leto 
(Latona). Inan ancient hymn. attributed to 
Olen, which was sung in Delos, Tlithyia was 
called the mother of Eros (Love). It is proba- 
ble that Ilithyia was originally a-goddess of the 
moon, and hence became identified with Arte- 
mis or Diana. The moon was supposed to ex- 
ercise great influence, over growth in general, 
and, consequently over that of children. 

Inium. Vid. Troas. 
Inuipkris ("TAAé6epic). 
Ticnis or Tecuum. by the 
Gallia Narbonensis, in the territory of the Sar- 
dones, rises in the Pyrenees, and falls, after a 
short course, into the Mare Gallicum.—2. (Now 
Eine), a town of the Santones, on the above- 
mentioned river, at. the foot of the Pyrenees, 
was originally a place of importance, but. after- 
ward sunk into insignificance. It was restored 
by. Constantine, who changed its name into 
Hexéna, after that of his mother, whence the 

modern Elne. 2 

Intrrvreis or Intirurer (now Andujar), an 
important town’ of the Turduli in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, situated on a steep rock near the 
Batis, and on the road fiom Corduba to Cas- 
tulo ; it was destroyed by Scipio B.C. 210, but 
was rebuilt, and received the name of Forum 
Julium. 

Iui¥Ricum or Inr¥rrs, more rarely Intyrya 
(rd "TAAvpsxdv, *IAAvpic, IAavpia), included, in 
its widest signification, all thé land west of 
Macedonia and east of Italy and Retia, extend- 
ing south as far as Epirus, and north as far as | 
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1. (Now Tech), called 
Romans, a river in 


| It was commenced by 


ILLYRICUM. 


the valleys of the Savus and Dravus, and the 
junction of these rivers with the Danube: This 
wide extent of country was inhabited by numer- 
ous. Illyrian tribes, all of whom were more or 
less barbarous. .. They were probably.of the 
same origin: as‘the Thracians, but some Celts 
were mingled with them. \ The country was di- 
vided. into two parts: 1. Inuyris BarBara or 
Romana, the Roman province of Iniyricum, ex- 
tended along the Adriatic Sea from Italy (Istria), 
from which it was separated by the Arsia, to . 


the River Drilo, and was bounded on the east 


by Macedonia and Mesia Superior, from which 
it was separated by the Drinus, and on the north 
by Pannonia, from which it was separated by 
the Dravus. It thus comprehended a part of 
the modern Croatia, the whole of Dalmatia, al- 
most the whole of Bosnia, and a part.of Albania. 
It was divided in ancient times into three dis- 
tricts, according to the tribes by which it was 
inhabited : Iapydia, the interior of the country 
on the north, from the Arsia to the Tedanius 
(vid. Iapypus); Liburnia, along the coast from 
the Arsia to the Titius (vid. Lisvrnr)3 and Dal- ’ 
matia, south. of Liburnia; along the coast from 
the Titius to the Drilo. Vid. Datmarta. ~The. 
Liburnians submitted at an early time to the 
Romans ; but it was not till after the conquest. 
of the Dalmatians, in the reign of Augustus; that 
the entire country was organized as a Roman 
province. From this time the Illyrians, and 
especially the Dalmatians, formed an important 
part of the Roman legions.—2. Inuyris Graea, 
or Inuyrta proper, also called Epirus N OVA, €X- 
tended from the Drilo, along the Adriatic, tothe 
Ceraunian Mountains, which separated it from 
Epirus proper: it-was bounded on the east by 
Macedonia. It thus embraced the greater part 
of the modern’ Albania. It was a mountainous 
country, but possessed some fertile land on the 
coast. » Its principal rivers were the Aov s, APs 
sus, Genusus, and Panyvasus. In the interior 
was an important lake, the Lycunrtis.. On the 
coast there were the Greek colonies of Epidam- 
nus, afterward Dyrrnacuium, and Apozuonta. 
Tt was at these places that the celebrated Via 
Egnatia commenced; which ran through Mace. 
donia to Byzantium. The country was inhab- 
ited by various tribes, ATINTANEs, Tavnanri, 
Parrurnt, Dassarera, &c, In early times they 
were troublesome and dangerous neighbors to 
the. Macedonian kings, They were subdued by 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, who 
defeated and slew in battle their king Bardylis, » 
B.C. 359... After the death of Alexander the 
Great, most of the Illyrian tribes recovered 
their independence. At a later time, the injury 
which the Roman trade suffered from their pi- 
racie8 brought against them the rms of the re- 
public. The forces ‘of their queen Teuta were 
easily defeated by the Romans, and she was’ 
obliged to purchase: peace by the surrender of 
part of her dominions and the payment of an 
annual tribute, 229. The second Illyrian war 
was finished by the Romans with the same ease. 
Demetrius of Pharos, who / 
was guardian of Pineus, the son of Agron, but . 
he was conquered by the consul ASmilins Pau- 
lus, 219... Pineus was succeeded by Pleuratus, 
who cultivated friendly relations with the Ro. 
Mans. His :son Gentius formed:an alliance 


f 


ILUS. 


with Perseus, king. ‘of Macedonia, against 
‘Rome ; but he» was: conquered by the. praetor 


L. Anicins, in the same year.as Perseus, 168 ; | 


whereupon Illyria, as well as Macedonia, be- 
came subject to Rome. In the new division of 


the empire under Constantine, Illyricum form- 


ed one of the great provinces of the empire. It 


was divided into Inivricum Occipenrate, which | 


included Ilyricum proper, Pannonia; and Nori- 
cum, and Inuyricum Orrentaxe, which compre- 


-hended Dacia, Mesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. 


Inus.(Idoc). 1. Son of Dardanus by Batea, 
the daughter of Teucer. | Ilus: died without is- 


sue, and left his kingdom to his’ brother, Erich- | 


thonius.—2. Son of Tros and Callirrhoé, grand- 
son of Erichthonius, and great-grandson of Dar- 
danus;- whence he is called Dardanides. He 
was the father of Laomedon and the grandfather 


of Priam, He was believed to be the founder’ 


of Ilion, which was also called Troy, after his 
father. Jupiter (Zeus) gave him the palladium; 
a statue of three cubits ‘high, with its feet close 
together, holding a spear in its right hand, anda 
distaff in its left, and promised that as long as 
it remained in Troy, the city should be safe. 
The tomb of Ilus was shown in the neighbor- 
hood of Troy.—3. Son of Mermerus, and grand- 
son of Jason and Medea. He lived at Ephyra, 
between Elis and Olympia; and when Ulysses 
‘came to him to feteh the poison for his arrows, 
Tlus refused it, from fear’of the vengeance of 
the gods.—[4. A Latin warrior, slain by Pallas, 
son of Evander. ] 

Tuva.’ Vid. ZSTHALIA. 

‘Invates, a people in Liguria, south of the Po, 
in the modern Montéferrat. 

Imacuira (Imacharensis: now Maccara), a 
town in Sicily, in the Herean Mountains. 

{Imanuentius, king of the Trinobantes, slain 
by Cassivelaunus.] 

. [Imaon; a Latin warrior, whom Halesus pro- 

tected when attacked by Pallas, son of Evander.] 

Imius.(76 “Iwaov dpoc), the name of a great 
mountain range of Asia, is one of those terms 
which the ancient geographers appear to have 
used indefinitely, for want of exact knowledge. 
Tn its most definite application, it appears to 
mean the western part of the Himalaya, between 
the Paropamisus and the Emodi Montes; but 
when it is applied to some great chain, extend- 
ing much further to the north, and dividing 
Scythia into two parts, Scythia intra Imaum 
and Scythia extra Imaum, it must either be un- 
derstood to mean the modern Moussour or Al- 


. tat Mountains, or else some imaginary range, 


which can not be identified with any actually 
existing mountains. 
Imsrisus (“Iubpacoc), a river in the island of 
Samos, formerly called Parthenius, flowing into 
the sea not-far from the city of Samos. The 
celebrated temple of Juno (Hera) (‘Hpatov) 
stood near it, and it gave the epithet of Imbra- 
sia both to Juno (Hera) and to Diana (Artemis). 
[Imprius (“I6pz0¢), son of Mentor of Pédasus 
in Caria, married an illegitimate daughter of 
Priam (named Medesicaste), and aided Priam 
against the Greeks: he was slain by Teucer.] 
Impros (‘Tu6po¢ : “Iu6pr0¢ : now Embro or Im- 
drus), an island in the north of the Avgean Sea, 
riear the Thracian Chersonesus, about eighteen 
miles southeast of Samothrace, and about twen- 


INDIA. 


ty-two northeast of Lemnos. It is about twen- 
ty-five miles in circumference; and is hilly, but : 
contains many fertile valleys. Imbros,'like the 
neighboring island of Samothrace, was in an- 
cient times one of the chief seats of the wor- 
ship of the Cabiri and Mercury (Hermes). ‘There 
was a town of the same name on the east of 
the island, of which there are still some ruins: 
Inicuts‘(’Ivayic), a surname of Io, the daugh- 
ter of Inachus. The goddess Isis is also called: 
Inachis, because she was identified with Io; 
and sometimes Inachis is used as synonymous 
with an Argive or Greek’ woman.  Inachides in 
the same way was used as a name of Epaphus, 
a grandson of Inachus, and also of Perseus, be- 
cause hewas born at Argos, the city of Inachus. 
InXonvus (‘Ivayoc), son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
and father of Phoroneus and A’gialeus, to whom 
others add Io, Argus Panoptes, and Phegeus or’ 
Pegeus. He was the first king and the most’ 
ancient hero of Argos, whence the country is 
frequently called’ the land of Inachus; and he » 
is said to have given his name to the River Ina- 
chus. The ancients made several attempts to. 
explain the stories about Inachus: sometimes , 
they looked upon him as a native of Argos; who, 
after the flood of Deucalion, led the Argives 
from the mountains into the plains ; and'some- 
times they regarded him as’ the leader of an 
Egyptian or Libyan colony, which settled on 
the banks of the Inachus. . 
Inicuus(‘Ivayoc). 1.(Now Planitza or Zeria), ° 
the chief river in Argolis, rises in the mountain 
Lyrceus, on the borders of Arcadia, flows in a 
southeasterly direction, receives near Argos the 
Charadrus; and falls into the Sinus Argolicus’ 
south of Argos:—2. [Now Krikeli, or, according 
to Leake, Arzadha}, a river in Acarnania, which 
rises in Mount Lacmon, in the range of Pindus, 


| and falls into the Achelous. 


Inkrime. Vid. Enaria. ‘ : 

. Iykros (Ivdpug, occasionally “Ivapoc), son of 
Psammitichus, a chief of some Libyan. tribes 
to the west of Egypt, commenced’ hostilities 
against the Persians, which ended in a revolt of 
the whole of Egypt, B.C. 461. -In 460 Inaros 
called in the Athenians, who, with’a fleet of 
two hundred galleys, were then off Cyprus: the 
ships sailed up to Memphis, and, oceupying two 
parts of the town, besieged the third. In the 
same year Inaros defeated the Persians in a 
great battle, in which Achemenes, the brother 
of the king Artaxerxes, was slain. But a new 
army, under a new commander, Megabyzus, + 
was more successful. The Egyptians and their 
allies were defeated ; and Inaros was taken by 
treachery and crucified, 455. 

Invra (7 ’Ivdia: *Ivdéc, Indus) was a name 
used by the Greeks and Romans, much as the 
modern term Kast Indies, to describe the whole 
of the southeast part of Asia, to the east, south, 
and southeast of the great ranges of mountains 
now called the Soliman and Himalaya Mount- 
ains, including the two peninsulas of Ffindus- 
tan, and of Burmah, Cochin-China, Siam, and 
Malacca, and also the islands of the Indian Ar- _ 
chipelago. ‘There is ample evidence that com- 
mercial intercourse was carried on, from a very 
early time, between the western coast of Hindus- 
tun and the western parts of Asia, by the way of 
the Persian Gulf, the Euphrates, and across the 
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Syrian Desert to Phenicia) and: also. by way 
‘of the Red Sea and Idumza, both to Egypt and 
to Phenicia; and so on from Pheenicia to Asia 
Minor and Europe. -The direct acquaintance 
‘of the western nations with’ India dates from 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who 
'.added tothe Persian empire a part of its north- 
‘"west regions, perhaps only as far as the Indus, 
certainly-not beyond the limits of the Punjab; 
vand the slight knowledge of the country thus 
obtained by the Persians was conveyed to ‘the 
Greeks through the inquiries. of travellers, es- 
‘pecially Herodotus, and afterward. by. those 
-Greeks who resided for some time in the Per- 
sian empire, such as Crrsias, who wrote a spe- 
cial work on India (‘Ivd:xd). The expedition of 
Axpxanver into India first brought the Greeks 


into actual contact with the country ; but the 


conquests of Alexander only extended within 
Scinde, and the Punjab, as far as the River Hy- 
PHAsis, down which he sailed: into the Indus, 
and down the .Indus.to the sea.. The Greek 
king of Syria; Seleucus Niecator, crossed the 
Hyphasis, and made war with the Prasii, a peo- 
ple dwelling on the banks of the upper Ganges, 
‘to whom he afterward. sent ambassadors, na- 
med Megasthenes and Daimachus, who lived 
for several years at Palibothra, the capital of 
the Prasii, and had thus the opportunity of ob- 
taining. much information respecting the parts 
of India about the Ganges, Megasthenes com- 


posed a work on India, which appears to have | 


been the chief source of all the accurate in- 
formation contained in the works of later writ- 
-ers. After the death of Seleucus Nicator, B.C, 
281, the direct intercourse of the Western na- 
tions with India, ‘except in the way of com- 
merce, ceased almost entirely; and whatever 
new information the later writers obtained was 
often very érroneous. Meanwhile, the founda- 
tion of Alexandrea had created an extensive 
commerce between India and the West, by way 
of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and Egypt, 
which made the Greeks better acquainted with 
the western coast of the peninsula, and extended 
their knowledge further into the Eastern seas ; 
‘but the information they thus obtained of the 
countries beyond Cape Comorin. was extremely 
vague and scanty. Another channel of inform- 
ation, howeyer, was opened, during this period, 
by the establishment of the Greek ‘kingdom of 
Bactria, to which.a considerable part of North- 
ern India appears to have been subject. The 
later geographers made two great divisions of 
India; which are separated by the Ganges, and 
are called India intra Gangem and India extra 
Gangem, the former including the peninsula. of 
Hindustan, the latter the Burmese peninsula, 
They were acquainted with the division of the 
people of Hindustan, into castes, of which they 
enumerate seven. It is not necessary, for our 
object, to mention the other particulars which 
they relate concerning India and its people. 
Inpisizis and Manponivs, two brothers, and 
chiefs of the Spanish tribe of the Ilergetes, who 
played an important part in the war between 
the Romans and Carthaginians in Spain during 
the second Punic war. For some years they 
were faithful allies of the Carthaginians ; but 
in consequence of ‘the ~generous treatment 
which the wife of Mandonius and the daughters 
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afterward and’ put to death. j ‘ 


and Asia, 
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| of Indibilis received from. P. Seipio when they 
fell into his hands, the two brothers deserted 


209 with all the forces of their nation, But in 
206, the illness and reported death of Scipio 
gave them hopes ofi shaking off the yoke of 
Rome, and they excited a general revolt not 
only among their own subjects, but the neigh- 
boring Celtiberian tribes also. ‘They were de- 
feated by Scipio, and: upon sueing for forgiveness 
were pardoned. But when Scipio. left. Spain in 
the next year (205), they again revolted. © The 
Roman‘generals whom Scipio had left.in Spain 

forthwith marched against them; Indibilis was 
slain in battle, and Mandonius was taken. soon 


the Carthaginian cause, and joined Scipio in 


» Inpicéraz or Invierres, a people in the north-.. - 
east corner of Hispania Tarraconensis, close 
upon the Pyrenees. Their chief town was Em- 
PORIUM. ‘ * 
Invicus Ociinus. Vid: Ervrurmum Marn. 
InvickTEs, the name’ of those, indigenous 
gods and heroes at Rome, who once lived on 
earth as mortals, and were worshipped after 
their. death as-gods, such as Janus, -Picus, 
Faunus,.neas, Evander, Hercules, Latinus, 
Romulus, and others: Thus /Eneas, after’ his 
disappearance onthe banks of the Numicus, 
became a deus Indiges, pater Indiges, or Jupiter 
Indiges ; and in like manner, Romulus became 
Quirinus, and Latinus Jupiter Latiaris. The 
Indigetes are frequently mentioned together 
with the Lares and Penates ; and many writers 
connect the Indigetes with those divinities to 
whom a share in the foundation of the Latin 
and Roman state is ascribed, such as Mars, 
Venus, Vesta, &c. ; 
Invus or Sinpus (‘Ivdé¢: now Indus, Sind), a 
great river of India, rises in the table-land of 
Thibet, north of the Himalaya Mountains, flows 
nearly parallel to the great bend of that chain 
on its northern side, till it breaks through the 
chain. a little east of Attock, in the northwest 
corner of the Punjab, and then flows. southwest 
through the.gréat. plain of the Punjab into the 
Erythreum Mare (now Indian Ocean), which 
it enters by several mouths, two according to 
the earlier Greek writers, six according to the 
later. Its chief tributaries are the Cophen (now. 
Cabul), which enters it from the northwest _at 
Attock, and the Acesines.on the east side. Vid. ' 
Hyrnasis. Like the Nile, the Indus overflows 
its banks, but with a much less fertilizing re- 
sult, as the country about its lower course is 
for the most part a sandy desert, and the de- 
posit it brings down is much less rich than that 
of the Nile. The erroneous notions of the early 
Greeks respecting the connection between the 
southeastern parts of the continents of Africa 
led to a confusion between the Indus 
and the Nile ; but this and other mistakes were 
corrected by the voyage of Alexander's fleet 
down the Hyphasis and the. Indus. The an- 
cient name of India was derived from the na- 


‘tive name of the Indus (now Sind). 


Inpus (‘Ivdd¢: now Dollomon-Chai), a con- 
siderable river of Asia Minor, rising in the 
southwest of Phrygia, and flowing through the 
district of Cibyratis and the southeastern corner 
of Caria into the Mediterranean, Opposite to 
Rhodes. ' , 


INDUTIOMARUS. 


“Inpuriomirvs or Inpvctominus, one of the 
Was opposed to the Romans, Cesar induced 
-the leading men of the nation to side with Cin- 


getorix, the son-in-law but rival of Indutioma- | 


_ tus, B.C, 54. °. Indutiomarus, in consequence, 
_ took up arms against the Romans, but was de- 
feated and slain by Labienus,, 
-Inessa. . Vid tna, No.2. 0 
Inréri, the gods of the Nether World, in 
contradistinction from the Superd, or the gods 
of heaven. In Greek the Inferi are called of 
Karo, of xOdvi01, ol dx yaiav,.ol EvepOe, OY of 


dnévepbe Geol; and the Super, of dvw, bmaroe 


and otpdvio1. But the word Inferi is also fre- 


“ pacngy Used to designate the dead, in contra- | 
_ distinction from those living wpon the earth ; so 


_ that apud inferos is equivalent to “in Hades,” 
or ‘in the lower world,” The Inferi therefore 
~ comprise all the inhabitants of the lower world, 


‘the gods, viz., Hades or Pluto, his wife Per- | 


-sephone (Proserpina), the Erinnyes or Furies, 
and. others, as well as the. souls of departed 
men. The gods of the lower world are treat- 
ed of in separate articles. 

‘Inrérum Mare. Vid. Tyrraenum Marg, | 

Ineavones, Vid. Germania, p. 327, a, 

Incaunt, a people in Liguria, on the coast, 
whose.chief town was Auzium Incaunum. 

[IncENna (noW Avranches), a town of the Ab- 
rincatui in Gallia Lugdunensis. ] 

Inerntus, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 

. governor of Pannonia when Valerian set out 
upon his campaign against the Persians, A.D. 
258. He assumed the purple in his province, 
but was defeated and slain by Gallienus. 

- [Incuromervs, brother of Sigimer and of Ar- 

‘minius: he had been the adherent of Rome, 

but afterward joined the party of Arminius. 

_ After having served for some time with them, 
envy of the fame or power of Arminius led him 
to abandon the cause of the Cheruscans: at the 
head of his clients he deserted to the Suevians, 
with whom he was defeated by Arminius. ] 

Ino (Iv), daughter of Cadmus and Harmo- 
nia, and wife of Athamas. For details, vid. 
ATHAMAS. : 

In6us,.a name both of Melicertes and of Pa- 
lemon, because they were the sons of Ino.: 

Insuspres, a Gallic people, who crossed the 
Alps, and settled in Gallia Transpadana, in the 
“north of Italy. Their chief town was Mxrnto- 
tanum. Next to the Boii, they were the most 
powerful and warlike of the Gallic tribes in 
Cisalpine Gaul. They were conquered by: the 
Romans shortly before the commencement of 
the-second Punic war. 

INTAPHERNES (‘Ivradépvne), one of the seven 
conspirators against the two Magi in Persia, 
B.C. 522.. He was afterward put to death by 
’ Darius. : 

InrismiLiz, a people in Liguria, on the coast, 

“whose chief town was Atsium Inremetivm. 

’ Inrpramna (Interamnas), the name of sey- 

‘eral towns in Italy, so called from their lying 
between two streams. 1, (Now Terni), an an- 
cient municipium in Umbria, situated on the 
War, and surrounded by a canal flowing into 
this river, whence its inhabitants were called 
Interamnates Nartes. It was the birth-place of 


the historian Tacitus, as well as of the emperor | whole earth, until at 


leading chiefs of the Treviri in Gaul, As he | 


| her into a white heifer. 


IO; 


.of the same name.—2. A town in Latium, on 
the Via Latina, and at the junction of the Ca- 


sinus. with the Liris, whence its inhabitants ' 
are called’ Interamnates Lirinates. It was made 
a Roman, colony B.C. 312, but subsequently 
sunk into insignificance. ta} wy 

InTERCATIA, an important town of the Vac- 
cei in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road. 
from. Asturica to Cesaraugusta. — 

Inrercisa or Petra Pertusa,a town in Uin- 
bria, so called because a road was here cut 
through the rocks. by order of Vespasian. An 
ancient inscription on the spot still commem- 
orates this work. SERIES ET A SU 

, Iyrernom Marz, the Mediterranean Sea, ex- 
tended on the west from the Straits, of Hereu- 
les, which separated it’ from the Atlantic, to 
the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor on the. east. 
In the northeast it was usually supposed’ to. 
terminate at the Hellespont. . From the Straits . 
of Hercules to the furthest shores of Syria it is 
two thousand miles in length; and, including 
the islands, it occupies an area of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-four thousand square miles. Tt 
was called by the Romans Mare Internum or 
Intestinum ; by the Greeks, 7.é0w SaAarta or 7 
évto¢ SdAarra, or, more fully, 7 évtd¢ ‘HpakAei- 
ov oTnAdv Sératra, and: by Herodotus gde 7 
YdAarra ; and from its washing the coasts both ~ 
of Greece and Italy, it was ‘also ealled both by 
Greeks and Romans Our Sea (7 querépa Sarar- 
Ta, 4 Kal? nude Sddatta, Mare Nostrum), The 
term Mare Mediterraneum,is not used’ by the 
best elassical writers, and occurs first in Soli- 
nus.. Most of the ancients believed that the 
Mediterranean received its waters from the At- 
lantic, and poured them through the Hellespont 
and the Propontis into the Euxine ; but others, 
on the contrary, maintained that the waters 
came from ‘the Euxine into the Mediterranean. 
The ebb and flow of the tide are perceptible in: 
only a few parts of the Mediterranean, such as 
in the Syrtes on the coast of Africa, in-the 
Adriatic, &c. The different parts of the Medi- 
terranean are called by different names, which 
are spoken of in separate articles.. Vid. Maru 
Tyrruenvum or Iyrervum, Apria or M. Apriari- 
cum or M. Surerum, M. Stcurum, M.Aie mum, &e. 

[InrerocrpA (now Introdoco), a town of the 
Sabines in the interior of Samnium.] 

Intonsus, the Unshorn,. a:surname of, Apollo 
and. Bacchus, in, allusion to the eternal youth 
of these gods, since the Greek youths allowed 
their hair to grow until they attained manhood: 

Inui,Castrum. Vid. Castrum, Nos 1, 

In¥cum (‘Ivveoy or -o¢: “Ivuxivog: now Calda 
Bellota?), a small town in the south of Sicily, 
not far from Selinus, on the River Hypsas, — 

Io (16), daughter of Inachus, the first king 
of Argos,.or, according to others, of Iasus or . 
Piren, Jupiter (Zeus) loved Io, but, on account 
of Juno’s (Hera) jealousy, he metamorphosed 
' The goddess, who 
was aware of the change, obtained the heifer 
from Jupiter (Zeus), and placed her under the 
care of Argus Panoptes; bat Jupiter (Zeus) 
sent Mereury (Hermes) to slay Argus and de- 
liver Io. Vid. Arcus. Juno (Hera) then tor- 
mented ‘Io with a gad-fly, and drove her in a 
state of phrensy from land to land over the 
length she found rest on 
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the banks of the Nile. Here she recovered her 
original form, and bore ‘a son to Jupiter (Zeus) 
called Epaphus. Vid. Epapnus. This‘ is the 
common story, which appears to be very an- 
~ cient; sinee Homer constantly gives the epithet 
of Argiphontes (the slayer of Argus) to Mercury: 
(Hermes). . The wanderings of lo were very 
celebrated in antiquity, and were extended and 


embellished with the increase of geographical, 


knowledge. Of these there is a full account in 
the Prometheus of Aschylus, The Bosporus 
is said to have derived its name from her swim: 
ming across it. .According to some traditions 
To married Telegonus, king of Egypt, and was 
afterward identified with Isis. 
Io is difficult to explain. ) 
was identical with the moon, which is prob- 
ably sighified by her being represented as a 
_ woman, with the horns of a heifer; Her con- 
nection with Egypt seems to be an’ invention 
of later timesy and was probably suggested by 
the resemblance which was found to exist be- 
tween the Argive Jo and the Egyptian Isis. 
lopares, king of Lycia. Vid. Betueroruon. 
Tot. Vid. Casarwa, No. 4. 
Tonarnsres. Vid. Tonavs. 
- IoLivs (’IéAaoc), son of Iphicles and Autome- 
dusa. Iphicles was the half-brother of Hercu- 
les, and Iolaus was the faithful companion and 
charioteer of the hero. Vid. Hercurrs. He 
assisted Hercules in slaying the Lernean Hy- 
dra. After Hercules had instituted the Olym- 
pic games, Iolaus won the victory with the 
horses of his master. Hercules sent him to 
Sardinia at the head of his sons whom he had 
by the daughters of Thespius. He introduced 
civilization among the inhabitants of that island, 
and was worshipped by them. -From Sardinia 
he went to Sicily, and then returned to Hercu- 
les shortly before the death of the latter. ‘After 
the death of the hero, Iolaus was the first who 
offered. sacrifices to him ‘as a demigod. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, Iolaus died-in Sardinia, 
whereas, according to others, he was buried 
in the: tomb of his grandfather, Amphitryon. 
His descendants in Sardinia were called ’ToAa- 
ei@ and Tolaenses. Vid. Sarpinta. Tolaus, after 
his death, obtained permission from the gods 
of the nether world to come’to the assistance 
of the: children of Hercules. He slew Eurys- 
theus, and then returned to the shades. 

Jotous (IaAKde, Ep. ‘Tawakéc, Dor. Tadrnée: 
*IOAKtoc), an ancient town in Magnesia in Thes- 
saly, at the top of the Pagasean Gulf, seven 
stadia from, the sea. ‘It is said to have been 
founded by. the mythical Cretheus, and to have 
been colonized: by Minyans from Orchomenus. 
It was celebrated in mythology as the residence 

_ of Pelias and Jason, and as the place from which 
the Argonauts sailed in quest of the golden 
fleece, At a later time jit fell into decay, and 
its inhabitants were removed, to the nelghbor- 
ing town. of Demetrias, which was: founded by. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes:' ~ 

loue (IdAy), daughter of Eurytus of Cichalia, 
was beloved by Hercules. “For details, vid. p: 
359, a. After the death of Hercules, she mar- 
ried his son Hyllas. my 

-Totuas or Lorivs (’16AAa¢ or IdAaoc)- 1. Son 
of Antipater, and brother of Cassander, king of 
Macedonia. _He was cup-bearer to Alexander 
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at the period of his last illness... Those writers 
who adopt the idea of the king having been’ 


‘poisoned, represent Jollas as the person who 
actually administered the fatal draught.—2, Of 


Bithynia, a writer on materia medica, flourished 
in the third century’ B.C.. ' aha 
Ion (‘Iwv). 1. The fabulous ancestor of the 
Ionians, is described as the son of Apollo by 
Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus and wife 
of Xuthus. ‘The most celebrated story about 
Ton is the one which forms the subject of the 
Jon of Euripides: Apollo had visited Creusa in 
a cave below the Propylea, at Athens; and : 
when she gave birth. to a son, she exposed him’ ~ 
in the same cave. ‘The god, however, had the 
child conveyed to Delphi, where he was edu- 
cated by a priestess. Some time afterward 
Xuthus and Creusa came to consult the oracle 
about the means of obtaining an heir. They 
received for answer that the first human being: 
which Xuthus met on leaving the temple should 
be his son. Xuthus met Ion, and acknowledged ° 
him as his son; but Creusa, imagining him:to 
be a son of her husband by a former mistress, 
caused a cup to be presented to the youth, 
which was filled with the poisonous blood of a 
dragon. However, her object was discovered, 
for as Ion, before drinking, poured out a liba- 
tion to the gods, a pigeon which drank of it 
died on the spot. Creusa thereupon fled to the 
altar of the god. Ion dragged her away, and 
was.on the point of killing her, when a priestess 
interfered, explained the mystery, and showed 
that Ion was the son of Creusa. Mother and 
son thus became reconciled, but Xuthus was 
not let into the secret. Among the inhabitants. 
of the Avgialus, z. e., the northern coast of Pel- 
oponnesus, who were Ionians, there was an- 
other tradition current. Xuthus, when expelled 
from Thessaly, came to. the Augialus. After’ 
his death Ion was on the point of marching 
against the Augialeans, when their king Seli- 
nus gave him his daughter Helice in matriage. 
On the death of Selinus, Ion succeeded to the 
throne, and thus the Algialeans: received the 
name of Ionians, and the town of Helice was 
built in honor of Ion’s wife. Other traditions 
represent Ion as king of Athens between the 
reigns of Erechtheus and Cecrops; for it is 
said that his assistance was called in by the 
Athenians in their war with the Eleusinians, 
that he conquered Eumolpus, and then became 
king of Athens. He there became the father 
of four sons, Geleon, Aigicores, Argades, and ~ 
Hoples, whose names were given to the four 
Athenian classes. After his death he was 
buried at Potamus.—2. Of Chios, son of Ortho- 
menes, was a celebrated tragic poet. He went 
to Athens when young, and there enjoyed the 
society of Aschylus and Cimon. ‘'The number 
of his tragedies is variously stated at twelve, 
thirty, and forty. We have the titles anda few 
fragments of eleven. Ton also.wrote other kinds 
of poetry, and prosé works both in history and 
philosophy. [The fragments of his tragedies 
are contained in Wagner’s Fragm. Trag. Grec., 
Pp. 21-36.]—3. Of Ephesus, a rhapsodist in the 
time of Socrates, from whom one of’Plato’s di- 
alogues is named. ; 

Tonia (Tovia: “Iwvec) and Tours (Rom. poet.), 
a district on the western coast of Asia Minor, 


 TONTA..-. 


0 called‘from the lonian Greeks who colonized 


~ it at_a time earlier than any distinct historical 


records. The mythical account of “the great 
Tonic migration” relates. that in consequence’ 
_ of the disputes. between the sos of Codrus, 
_ King of Athens, about the succession to his gov- 

_ernment, his younger sons, Neleus. and. Andro- 
clus, resolved to seek a new home beyond the 
Aigean Sea, Attica, was at the time overpeo- 
pled by numerous’ exiles, whom the great rev- 
olution, known’as “the return of the Heracli- 
‘de,” had driven’ out. of their own. states, the 
chief of whom were. the Ionians who had: been 
‘expelled from Peloponnesus by: the. Dorian in- 
vaders. A large portion of this superfluous 
population went forth as Athenian colonists, 
under the leadership of Androclus and Neleus, 


‘and of other chieftains of other races, and set- | 


tled on that part of the western shores of Asia 
‘Minor which formed the coast of Lydia and 
part of Caria, and also in the adjacent islands 
of Chios and Samos, and in the.Cyclades. The 
mythical chronology places this great move- 
ment one hundred and forty years after the 
Trojan war, or sixty years after the return of 
the Heraclide, that is, in.B.C. 1060 or 1044, 
according to the two chief dates imagined for 
the Trojan war. Passing from mythology to 
history, the earliest authentic records show us 
the existence of twelve great cities on. the 
above-named coast, claiming to be (though 
some of them only partially) of Ionic origin, 
~and all united into one confederacy, similar to 
that of the twelve ancient Ionian cities on the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus. ‘The dis- 
trict they possessed formed a narrow strip of 
coast, extending between, and somewhat be- 
yond, the mouths of the rivers. Meander on the 
south, and Hermus on the north. The names 
of the twelve cities, going from south to north, 
were Mitretus, Myus, Prizne, Samos (city and 
island), Epursus, CoLtopHon, Lesepus, Tos; 
Eryrura, Curios (city and island), Cuazomenz, 
-and Puocaa; the first. three on the coast of 
Caria, the rest on that of Lydia: the city of 
Smyrna, which lay within this district, but was 
of Molic origin, was afterward (about B.C. '700) 
added to the Ionian confederacy. “The com- 
mon sanctuary of the league was the Panio- 
nium (mavioviov), a sanctuary of Neptune (Po- 
seidon) Heliconius, on the northern side of the 
promontory of Mycale, opposite to Samos ;. and 
here was. held the’ great national assembly 
(ravjyvptc) of the confederacy, called Panionia 
(raviovia : vid. Dict. of Antiq., s.v.). It is very 
important to observe that the inhabitants of 
these cities were very far from being exclu- 
sively and purely of lonian descent. The tra- 
ditions of the original colonization and the ac- 
counts of the historians agree in representing 
them as peopled by a great mixture, not only 
of Hellenic races, but also of these with the 
earlier inhabitants, such as Carians, Leleges, 
Lydians, Cretans, and Pelasgians ; their dia- 
lects, Herodotus expressly tells us, were very 
different, and nearly all of them were founded: 
on the sites of pre-existing native settlements. 
The religious rites, also, which the Greeks of 
Ionia observed, in‘ addition to their national 
worship of Neptuné (Poseidon), ;were borrowed 
in part from the native communities; such 


) 
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were the worship of Apollo Didymeus at Bran- 
chide, near Miletus, of Diana: (Artemis) at 
Ephesus, and of Apollo Clarius at Colophon, 
All these facts point to the conclusion that the 
Greek colonization of this coast was effected, 
not by one, but by successive emigrations from 
different states, but chiefly of the Ionic: race. 
The central position of this district, its excel- 
lent harbors, and thefertility of its plains, wa- . 
tered by the Meander, the Cayster, and. the 


Hermus, combined with the energetic character 


of the Ionian race to confer a.high degree of 


prosperity upon these cities; and it was not 


long before they began to send ‘forth colonies 
to many places: on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Euxine, and even to Greece itself.’ 
During the rise of the Lydian empire, the cities 
of Ionia preserved their independence until the 
reign of Creesus, who. subdued those on the 
main land, but relinquished his design of attack- 
ing the islands. . When Cyrus had overthrown 
Creesus, he sent his general Harpagus to com- 
plete the conquest of the Ionic Greeks, 'B:C: 
557... Under the Persian rule they retained 
their political organization; subject to the gov- 
ernment of the Persian ‘satraps, and of tyrants 
who were set up in single cities, but they were 
required to render tribute and military. service 
to the king. In B.C.:500 they revolted from 
Darius Hystaspis, under the leadership, of Hrs- 
TLmus, the former tyrant-of Miletus, and his’ 
brother-in-law Aristacoras, and supported by 
aid from the Athenians. The Ionian army ad- 
vanced as far as Sardis, which they took atid 
burned, but they were driven back to the coast, 
and defeated near Ephesus, B.C. 499. The re- 
conquest of-Ionia by the Persians was com- 
pleted by the taking of Miletus in 496, and the 
Ionians were compelled to furnish ships and 
to serve, as soldiers in the twoexpeditions 
against Greece. After the defeat of Xerxes, , 
the Greeks carried the war to the coasts of . 
Asia, and. effected the liberation of Ionia by the 
victories of Mycale (479) and of the Eurym- 
edon (469). In 387 the peace of Antalcidas 
restored Ionia to Persia; and after the Mace- 
donian conquest, it formed part, successively, 
of the kingdom of Pergamus, and of the Roman 
province of Asia. For the history of the sev- 
eral cities, see the respective articles. In no 
country inhabited by the Hellenic race, except 
at Athens, were the refinements of civilization, 
the arts, and literature, more highly cultivated 
than in Ionia. The restless energy and free 
spirit of the Ionic race, the riches gained by 
commerce, and the neighborhood of the great 
seats of Asiatic civilization, combined to ad~ 
vance with rapidity the intellectual progress 
and the social development of its people: but 
these same influences, unchecked by the rigid 
discipline of the Doric race, or the simple earn- 
estness of the Aolic, imbued their social life 
with luxury and licence, and invested their - 
works of genius with the hues of enchanting 
beauty at the expense of severe good taste and 
earnest purpose. Out of the long list of the 
authors and-artists of Ionia, we may mention 
Mimnermus of Colophon, the first poet of the 
amatory elegy; Anacreon of Teos, who sang 
of love and wine to the music of the lyre; 
Thales of Miletus, Anaxagoras of Clazomene, 
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and severahother early philosophers ; the early | 
annalists,*Cadmus, Dionysius, and Hecateus, 
all of Miletus; and, in the fine arts; besides | 
being, the‘home’of that exquisitely beautiftl | 
order of architecture, the Tonic, and possessing | 
mapy of the most magnificent temples in the 
world, lonia.was the native country of that re- 
fined school. of painting, which boasted the 
names of Zeuxis, Apelles,and Parrhasius.: The 
‘most flourishing period in the history of Ionia 
is that during which it was subject to Persia; 
but its prosperity lasted, till the decline of the 
Roman empire, under which its cities were 


among the chief resorts.of the celebrated teach- | 


ers of rhetoric and philosophy. The important 
place which some’ of the chief cities of Tonia 
occupy in the early history of Christianity is 
attested by the\ Acts of the Apostles,and the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Ephesians, and of St. 
John to the:seven churches of Asia. . 
lonium Mary (lovio¢ xé6proc, Idvuov méha'yoc, 

‘lovin “SdAarra, léviog, répo¢), a” part of the 


Mediterranean’ Sea ‘betiveen Italy and Greece, | 


was south of the Adriatic, and began on the 
west at Hydruntum ‘in Calabria, and on the 
east at Oricus in Epirus, or-at the. Ceraunian 
Mountains.. In more ‘ancient times the Adri- 
atic was called ’Iévi0¢ feuxoc Or. ’léyi0¢ Kb6Asto¢ 5 
while at a later time the Ionium Mare itself 
was included in the Adriatic. In its. widest 
signification, the Ionium Mare included the 
Mare Siculum, Creticum, and Icarium. . Its 
name was usually. derived by the ancients from 
tlre wanderings of Jo, but it was more probably 
so called from the Ionian colonies; which set- 
tled in:Cephallenia :and the other islands’ off 
the western coasts of Greece, 

[lopas, a bard atthe court of Queen Dido, 
who is represented by Virgil as singing at the 
entertainment given by the queen to Adneas.] 

IopHon (Iogv), son of Sophocles by Nicos: 
trate,» was a distinguished tragic poet. He 
brought out ‘tragedies during the life of his 
father, and was still flourishing B.C, 405, the 
year in which Aristophanes brought out the 
Frogs. For the celebrated story of his unduti- 
ful charge against.his father, vid. Soritocis. 

[Ios (‘loc, now Nio),.a small island iny the 
cluster of the Sporades, south of Naxos, said 
to have contained the tomb of Homer. ] 

Lloxus (‘Iofoc), son of Melanippus, grandson 
of Theseus, leader ofa colony to Caria:} 

. ) exnevs (I¢ed¢), a Lycian warrior, slain: by 
Patroclus.] ~ 

«[Ipnanissa (Idsévacea). 1. Daughter of Pree- 
tus... Vid. Prasrus—2. Daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra, same as TewicentA.] 

Tpuias, (Igide), 7. ¢., Evadne, a daughter of 
Iphis, and wife of Capaneus. 

Ipuicies, or Ipntonus. (IdiAje, “IdukAoc, or 
IgcxAevc).. 1.,8on-of Amphitryon and Alemene 
of Thebes, .was one’ night younger than his 
half-brother. Hercules; .He was. first married’ 
to Automedusa, the daughter of Alcathous, by 
whom he became ‘the father of Iolaus; and af 
terward to the- youngest daughter of Creon. 
He accompanied: Hercules on several of his 
expeditions, and also took part in the Calydo- 
nian hunt. He fell in battle against’ the sons 
of Hippocoon, or, according to another account, 


of the Argonauts:—3. Son 
grandson of Deion and 
| Cephalus and Clymene, the daughter of Min- . 


‘tween Iphicrates and’ Pharnabazus. 


| clan. Chersonesus: 


was wounded in the battle against the Molion- 
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id#, and was cartied’ to Phenets, where he 
died.—2. Son of Thestius by Laophonte, or De- 
idamia, or Eurythémis, or Leucippe. He took 
part in the Calydonian hunt and the expedition 

n of Phylacus, and 
Clymene, or son of 


yas. He was married to Diomedia or Asty- 
oche, and was the father of Podarces and Pro- 
tesilaus. He ‘was also one of the Argonauts ;_ 
and he possessed large herds of oxen, which: 
he gave to the seer Melampus. He,was also 
celebrated for his swiftness in running. 
Tpurcrires (Idcxparne), the famous Athenian 
general, was the son of a shoemaker. ‘He dis- 
tinguished himself-at an early age by his gal- 
lantry in battle; and in B.C. 394, when he was ; 
only twenty-five years of age, he was appointed 
by the'Athenians to the command of the forces 
which they sent to the aid of the Beotians 
after the’ battle of Coronea. In 393 he com-" 
manded the Athenian forces at Corinth, and at 
the. same time introduced’ an important im- 
provement in military tactics, the formation of ; 
a body of targeteers (meATaoral), possessing, to 
a certain extent, the advantages of heavy and 
light-armed forces. _ This he effected by sub- 
stituting a small target for the heavy shield,. 
adopting a longer sword and spear, and repla- 
cing the old coat of mail by a linen corslet. At i: 
the head of his targetéers he defeated and’ 
nearly destroyed a Spartan Mora in the follow- 
ing year (392), an exploit which became ‘very . 
celebrated throughout Greece. In the same 
year he was succeedéd in the command. at 
Corinth by Chabrias. In 389 he was sent to 


the Hellespont to opposé Anaxibius, who was 


defeated by him and slain in the following 
year.» On the peace of Antalcidas in 387, 
Iphicrates went to’ Thrace to. assist Seuthes, 
king of the Odrys, but he soon afterward 
formed an-alliance with Cotys, who gave him 
tis daughter in marriage. In 377 Iphicrates °- 
was sent by the Athenians, with the command 
of a mercenary force, to assist: Pharnabazus 
in reducing Egypt to subjection: but the ‘X-, 
pedition failed through a misunderstanding be- 
In 373 
Iphicrates was sent to Corcyra, in conjunction 
with Callistratus and Chabrias, in the com: 
mand of an Athenian force, and he remained 
in the Ionian Sea till the peace of 371 put an . 
end’ to hostilities.’ About 367 he was sent. 

against Amphipolis, and after carrying on the’ 
War against this place for three years, was. 
superseded by Tirnotheus. — Shortly afterward, 
he assisted his father-in-law Cotys in his war 
against Athens for the possession of the Thra- 

But his conduct in this 
matter was passed’ over by the Athenians, 
After the death of Chabrias (375), Tphicrates, 
Timotheus, and Menestheus were joined with 
Chares.as commanders in the Social war, and 
were prosecutéd by’ their unscrupulous col- 
league, because they had refused to risk an en-— 
gagement in a storm. Iphicratés was acquit- 
ted. From the period of his.trial he seems to 
have lived quietly at Athens. He died before 
348: Tphicrates has been commended for his 
combined prudence and ‘energy as ‘a. general. 
The worst words, he said, that a commander 
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eould utter were, «I should-not have expected 
it.” His services were highly’ valued by ‘the. 


_ -Athenians, and were-rewarded. by. them ‘with 


almost unprecedented honors. ¢ ; 
[Ipaipimas (Idwduac);-son of Antenor and 


’ Theano, brother of Coon, came with twelve 
. ships from Thrace to the assistance of the |. 


Trojans; was slain, together-with his brother, 
by Agamemnon. ] mie ah Aig? dese i 

. Iputeenta (‘Idsyévera), according to the most 
common tradition, a’dawghter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, but, according to others, a 
daughter of Theseus, and Helena, and. brought 
up by -Clytemnestra as a foster-child.. « Aga- 
memnon had once killed a stag in the grove of. 
Diana (Artemis); or he had boasted that the 


» goddess herself could not hit better ; “or he had 


vowed in the year in which Iphigenia was born 
to sacrifice the most beautiful production. of 
that year, but had afterward neglected to ful- 
fill his vow. One of. these circumstances ‘is 
said to have been the cause of the calm which 
detained the Greek fleet in Aulis- when the 
Greeks wanted ‘to sail against Troy. ‘The seer' 
Calchas declared thatthe ‘sacrifice. of Iphigenia 
was the only means of propitiating Diana (Ar- 
temis). Agamemnon was obliged to yield, and 
Iphigenia was brought to Chalcis under the 
pretext of being married to Achilles.. .When 
Iphigenia, was. on the point of being sacrificed, 
Diana (Artemis). carried. her in. a cloud to 
‘Tauris, where: she became the priestess. of the 


goddess, and a stag was substituted for her by 


Diana (Artemis). While Iphigenia was serv- 
ing Diana (Artemis) as priestess in Tauris, her 
brother Orestes and his friend Pylades came to 
Tauris to carry off the image of the goddess at 
this place, which was believed to. have fallen 
from heaven, As strangers, they were to ‘be 
sacrificed in the temple of Diana (Artemis) ; 
but Iphigenia recognized her brother, and. fled 
with him and the statue of the goddess... In the 
jaean time, Electra, another, sister of Orestes, 
had heard that he had been sacrificed in Tauris 
by the priestess of Diana (Artemis). At Delphi 
she met Iphigenia, whom she supposed had 
murdered Orestes. She therefore resolved ‘to. 


_ deprive Iphigenia of her sight, but -was pre- 


vented by the interference of Orestes ; and a 
scene of recognition took: place. All now re- 


-turned to Mycene ; but Iphigenia carried: the | 


statue of Diana (Artemis) to:the Attic town of 


_ Brauron, near Marathon. ’She there. died.as 


priestess of the- goddess.. As a daughter-of 
Theseus, Iphigenia was connected with the he- 
roic families of Attica, and-after her death the 
veils and most costly garments which had been 
worn by women who had died, in childbirth 


. were dedicated to her. According to some tra- 


ditions, Iphigenia never died, but was, changed 
by Diana (Artemis) into Hecate, or was en-, 
dowed by .the goddess with immortality and 
eternal youthy,and under the name of Orilochia 
became the wife of Achilles in the island of | 
Leuce. The Lacede#monians maintained. that 
the image of Diana (Artemis), which Iphigenia 
and Orestes had carried away from Tauris, was 
preserved in Sparta and not in Attica, and was 
worshipped in the former place under the name 


of Diana (Artemis) Orthia. Both in Attica and 


in Sparta human sacrifices were offered to Iphi- 
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genia-in early times. In place of these human” 


sacrifices the Spartan youths were’ afterward 


scourged at the festival of Diana (Artemis) Or- 


thia.’. It appears ‘probable that Iphigenia was. _ 
originally ‘the same as Diana. (Artemis) ‘her- > 
selki a - ; See saver er 

Tpnimepia or Ipximinpe (Idiudédeca, "Toeuédn), 
dauchter.of Triops, and'wife of Aloeus. Being 
in love with Neptune (Poseidon), she often 
walked on the sea-shore, and collected its wa- 
ters in her lap, whence she became, by Neptune: 
(Poseidon), the mother of the. Aloide, Otus' and. * 
Ephialtes.. . While Iphimedia and her. daughter’ 
Pancratis were celebrating ‘the orgiesof Bac- 


/chus:(Dionysus) on Mount: Drius, they “were 


carried off by Thracian pirates to. Naxos or: 
ete ra but they were delivered by the Al- —_ 
Oidae,).¢ <> 4 . Be Be 
-[Lenimepon (‘Iéyuédwv), ason of Eurystheus, 
slain in battle in the attempt to répel the.invas\. 
sion of Peloponnesus by the Heraclide.] ©.” 
[lentnous (1 ¢ivooc), son of Dexius, a Greek,’ 
slain by the Lycian Glaucus before Troy. ; 
Tents (‘I¢cc). 1. Son of Alector,-and father 
of Eteoclus and. Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, 
was king of Argos: He advised Polynices to.’ 
give the celebrated: necklace of Harmonia. to 
Eriphyle, that she might persuade her husband 
Amphiarausto take part in theexpeditionagainst 
Thebes. He lost his. two children, and there- 
fore left his kingdom to Sthenelus, son. of Capa- 
neus.—2. Son of Sthenelus, and brother of Eu- 
rystheus, was one of the Argonauts who fell in 
the battle with Aetes.—3. A youth in love with 
Anaxarete. Vid. Anaxsrete.—4. Daughter of 
Ligdus and Telethusa, of Phestus in. Crete: 
She was brought up as a boy, on the advice of: 
Isis, because her father, previous to her birth; 
had ordered the child to be’ killed if it should 
bea girl.. When Iphis had grown up, and was 
to be betrothed to Ianthe, she was metamorph- 
osed by Isis into'a youth.—[5. Daughter of Eny- 
eus of Scyrus, celebrated for her beauty, pre- 
sented by Achilles to Patroclus:] 9" 
[Ienition (Idctiwv), son of Otrynteus and a 
Naiad, came from Hyde, at the foot of Tmolus 
in Lydia, to the Trojan war; slain by Achilles.] 
Iputtus (‘I¢zroc), 1, Somof Eurytus of Gicha-: 
lia, one of the Argonauts, was afterward killed 
by Hercules. « (For: details, vid, p. 358, b, 359, 
a.) —2. Son of Naubolus, and father of Schedius, 
Epistrophus, and Eurynome, in Phocis, likewise: 
one of the Argonauts:—3. Son of Haemon, or 
Praxonides, or Iphitus, king of Elis, restored 
the Olympic games, and instituted the cessation 
of all war during their celebration, B.C. 884. 
[leHrHime (’1¢0iin), daughter of Icarius, sister 
of Penelope ; under her form Minerva appeared 
to Penelope to: console her when disquieted at 
the departure of Telemachus from Ithaca.}. 
_Ipsus (“lhoc), a small town in Great Phrygia, 
celebrated in history as the. scene of the, de-\ 
cisive battle which closed the great contest be-, 
tween the. generals-of AJexander for the suc- 
cession to his empire, and in which Antigonus 
was defeated and’slain, B.C. 301. Vid. Awrtc- 
onus. The site is unknown, but it appears to 


have been about the centre of Phrygia, not far 


from Synnapa. : ‘ 

Tra (Eipa, ‘Ipd), a mountain fortress in Mes- 

senia, memorable as the place where Aristom- 
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‘heard Polycarp. 


~ ism,and was most aetive in opposing the Gnos- 
’ ties, especially the Valentinians..°. He seems to 


lie expense: 


~ of arms, or carrying corn-ears. in. her hand or 


* piter (Zeus) and Juno (Hera). 


IREN AUS.” 


enes defended-himself for eleven years against 
the Spartans. Its capture’ by the Spartans “in| 
B.C. 668 put;an end to the second Messenian 
war. It,is- doubtful whether it is the same as 
Ira (L., ‘ix,; 150), one of the.seven cities which 
Agamemnon promised to Achilles. Ce 
Tren aus (Eipnvdioc), one of the-early Chris- 
‘tian fathers; was probably born at Smyrna-be- 
tween A.D. 120 and 140. In his early youth he 
He afterward went to Gaul, 
and in 177 succeeded Pothinus as: bishop of 
Lyon. He made many converts from heathen-, 


have lived till about the.end of the second cen- 
tury. The only’ work of Irenzus. now extant, 

Adversus Hereses, is intended to refute. the 

Gnostics, ~ The original Greek is lost, with the | 
exception of ‘a few fragments, but the work 

exists in a barbarous but ancient Latin version. 

Edited by Grabe, Oxon., 17025 fand by Stieren, ‘ 
Leipzig, 1848, segg., 2 vols. 8vo.] 

Trane (Eip7vy), called Pax by the Romans, 
the goddess-of peace, was, according to Hesiod, 
a daughter of Jupiter (Zeus) and Therhis,. and 
one of the Hore. Vid. Horm.» After the vic- 
tory, of Timotheus over the. Lacedemonians, 
altars were erected to her at Athens at the pub- 
_Her statue at Athens stood by the 
side of that of Amphiaraus; carrying in its arms 
Plutus, the god of wealth, and another stood 
near that of Hestia in the Prytaneum. At Rome, 
where peace was also worshipped as a goddess, 
she had a magnificent temple, which was. built 
by the Emperor Vespasian. Pax is represented 
on. coins asa youthful female, holding in her 
left arm a cornucopia, and in her right hand an 
olive-branch: or the staff of Mercury. Some- 
times she appears in the act of burning a pile 


upon her, head. 

Irts (Tove), daughter of Thaumas (whence 
she-is called Thauwmantias) and of Electra, and 
sister of the Harpies. In the Iliad she appears 
as the messenger of the gods, especially of Ju- 
In the Odyssey, 
Mereury (Hermes) is the messenger of the gods, 
and Iris is never mentioned. Iris appears to have’ 
been originally the personification of the rain- 
bow, for this brilliant phenomenon in the skies, 
which vanishes as quickly as it appears, was 
regarded as the swift messenger of the gods. 
Some poets describe Iris as the rainbow itself, 
but other writers represent the rainbow as only 
the road on which Iris travels, and which there- 
fore appears whenever the goddess. wants ‘it, 
and vanishes when it is no longer needed. In 
the earlier poets Iris appears asa virgin god- 
dess, but in the later she is the wife of Zephy- 
rus and the mother of Eros. Iris is represent- 
ed in works of art dressed in a long and wide 
tunic, over which hangs a light upper garment, 
with wings attached to-her shoulders, carrying 
the herald’s staff in her left hand, and some- 
times-also holding a pitcher. Lb 

Iris (‘Ipte : now. Yeshil-Irmak), a. considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rises on the northern side 
of the northernmost range of the Anti-Taurus, 
in the south of Pontus, and flows first west past 
Comana Pontica, then north to Amasia, where 
it turns to the east to Eupatoria (Megalopolis), 
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The well-known. ‘beggar ‘of Ithaca. 


-at.an early. age. 


ISAURIAY 
where. it’ receives the Lycus,.and then flows 


‘north through the territory of Themiscyra into 


the Sinus. Amisenus;.° Xenephon states its 

breadth. at three plethra (three hundred feet). 
Irus (Ipoc). 1. Son of Actor, and ‘father of 

Eurydamas and Hurytion. -He purified Peleus 


when the Jatter had murderéd-his brother; but, ~ 


during the chase of the Calydonianboar, Peleus ~ 


unintentionally killed Eurytion, the son of Irus.’ 


Peleus endeavored to, soothe him by offering 


him his flocks. ; but Irus'would not accept them, 
and at the command.of.an oracle Peleus allow-- 


ed them to run wherever they pleased. A wolf ~ 


devoured the sheep, but was thereupon changed 
into.a stone, which was shown, in later times, 


on the frontier between Locris and Phocis;—2.' ~ 


His. real 
name was. Arnzus; but’ he. was called Irus be- 
cause’ he was the messenger of the suitors.of 
Penelope. , He was slain by Ulysses. : 

Is (‘Ie + now Hit), a city on the south of Mes- 
opotamia, eight days’ journey from Babylon, on 
the western ‘bank of the Euphrates, and upon a 
little river of the same name. . In its neighbor- 
hood were the springs of asphaltus, from which 


was obtained the bitumen that was used, instead , , 


of mortar, in the walls of Babylon. 

Isaus (Ioaiocy: 1. One ofthe ten Attic ora- 
tors, was born at Chalcis, and came to Athens 
. He was instructed in oratory 
by Lysias and Isocrates... He was afterward 
engaged in writing judicial orations for others, 


in which Demosthenes is said to-have been his 
pupil. It is further said that: Iseus composed 
for Demosthenes the speeches against his guard- 
ians, or at least assisted him inthe composition. 
We have no particulars of his life. He lived 
between B.C. 420 and 348. ~Iseus is said to 
have written sixty-four orations, but of these 
only eleven'are extant. They all relate to ques- 
tions of inheritance, and afford considerable. in- 
formation respecting this branch of the Attic 


law. The style of Iseus is clear and concise, 


and, at the same time, vigorous and powerful. 


His orations are contained in the collections of . 


the Greek orators. .Vid. Demostunnes. ‘There 
is a good separate edition by Schémann, Greifs- 
wald, 1831.—2. A sophist and rhetorician,.a na- 
tive of Assyria, taught at Rome in the time of 
the younger Pliny. Hist 
Iskcdras ("loaydpac), the leader of the oligar- 


‘chical. party at Athens, in opposition to Clis- 


thenes, B.C.510. He was expelled from Athens 


by the popular party, although supported by Cle- 


omenes and the Spartans. é 
Tsanper (‘Ioapvdpoe), son of Bellerophon, killed 
by Mars (Ares) in the fight with the Solymi. 
_Isra (now Jsére), a river in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, descends from the Graian Alps, flows west 
with ‘a rapid stream, and flows into the Rhone 
north of Valentia. At its junction with the 
Rhone, Fabius 2milianus defeated the Allobro- 
ges and Arverni, B.C.121. ra j 
Asaurta (7 Toavpia, » loavpixh), a district of 
Asia Minor, on the northern side of the Taurus, 
between Pisidia and Cilicia, of which the an- 
cients knew little beyond the troublesome fact 
that its inhabitants, ‘the Isauri (“Icavpor), were 
daring robbers, whose incursions into the sur- 
rounding districts: received only ‘a temporary 


A 


and established a rhetorical school at Athens, _ 


to 


ISCA. ee 


check from the victory.overthem, which gain- 
~ed for Lucius Servilius the surname of Isau- 


ricus (B.C. 75). \ Their. chief city was called. 


Tsaura. 2. 


Isca. 1. (Now Axminster, or. Bridport, or Ex- 


eter), the capital of the Damnonii or Dumnonii 
‘in the southwest of Britain —2. (Now Cer Leon, 
at the moutk of the Usk), a town of the Silures 
in Britain,-and the head-quarters of the Legio 
iI. There are many Roman. remains at- Car 
Leon. The word Leon is a corruption of Legio: 
Cer is the old-Celti¢ name for “city.” - 
Iscuys. Vid. ASséunarius. 
Isivorus (‘Ioidwpoc). 1. Of Lge, ‘a Greek 
poet of uncertain age, five of whose epigrams 
are contained in the Greek, Anthology.—2. Of 
Charax, a geographical writer, who probably 
lived under the early Roman emperors. His 
work, SraGuoi ILapOcxoi, is printed in the edition 
of the minor geographers, by. Hudson, Oxon., 
1703.—3. Of Gaza, a Neo-Platonic philosopher, 
the friend of Proclus and Marinus, whom he 
succeeded as chief of the school.—4. Of Pelu- 
sium, a Christian exegetical writer, a native of 
Alexandrea, who. spent his life in a monastery 
near Pelusium, of which he was the abbot. He 
_died,about A.D. 450. As many as two thousand 
and thirteen of his letters are extant. They are 
almost all expositions ef Scripture. Published 
at Paris, 1638.—5. Bishop of Hispalis (now Se- 
ville) in Spain, from’A.D. 600 to 636, one of the 
most learned men of his age, and an ardent 
cultivator of ancient literature. A great num- 
ber of his works is still extant, but by far the 
most important of them is his Orzginum s. Ety- 
mologiarum Libri XX. This work is an Ency- 
clopedia of Arts and Sciences, and treats of all 
subjects ‘in literature, science, and religion, 
which were studied at that time, It was much 
used in the Middle Ages. Published in’ the 
Corpus Grammaticorum Veterum, Lindemann, 
Lips., 1833. A complete collection of the works 
of Isidorus was published by Arevali, Rom., 
1797-1803/7 vols. 4to.—6. Of Miletus, the elder 
and younger, were eminent architects in the 
reign of Justinian. 

Isicdnus (‘Iotyovoc), a Greek writer, of uncer- 
tain date, but who lived before the time of Pliny, 
wrote a work entitled.”Amora, a few fragments 
of which are extant. Published in Wester- 

mann’s Paradoxographi, Brunswick, 1839. 

Istonpa.(’Iovévda: *Iotovdetc, Isiondensis), a 
city of Pisidia in Asia Minor, east of the district 
of Cibyra, and five Roman miles northwest of 
Termessus. Mr. Fellows lately discovered con- 
siderable ruins twelve miles from Perge, which 
he supposes to be those of Isionda. 

Isis (‘Iocc), one of the principal Egyptian di- 
vinities. The ideas entertained about her un- 
derwent, very great changes in antiquity. She 
is described as the wife of Osiris and the mother 

_ of Horus.* As Osiris, the god of the Nile, taught 
the people the use of the plough, so Isis invent- 
ed the cultivation of wheat and barley, which 

_were carried about in the processions at her fes- 
tival. She was the goddess of\the earth, which 
the Egyptians called their mother : whence she 
and Osiris were the only, divinities that were 
worshipped by all the Egyptians. This simple 
and primitive notion of the Egyptians was modi- 


_ fied at an early period through the influence of 
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the East, with which Egypt came into contact, 


j 


and at a later time through the influence of the 


Greeks. Thus Osiris and Isis came gradually 
to be considered as divinities of the sun and the 
moon. The Egyptian priests represented. that 


.the principal religious institutions of Greece’ 


caine from Egypt; and, after the time of He- 
rodotus, this belief became established among 
the learned men in Greece. Hence Isis was 
identified with Ceres (Demeter), and Osiris with 
Bacchus (Dionysus), and the sufferings of Isis 
were actordingly modified to harmonize with 
the mythus of the unfortunate Ceres (Demeter). 
As Isis. was the goddess of the moon, she was 
also, identified with Io, Vid. Io.. The worship 
of Isis prevailed extensively.in Greece.. It was 
introduced into Rome in the time of Sulla; and 
though the senate made many attempts, to sup- 


. press her worship, and ordered her temples to 


be destroyed, yet the new religious. rites took 
deep root at. Rome, ‘and:became very popular. 
In B.C. 43 the triumvirs courted the~ popular 
favor by building a new temple of Isis and Se- 
rapis. Augustus forbade any temples to.be 
erected to Isis in the city; but this command 
was afterward disregarded ; and under the early 


Roman emperors the ‘worship of Isis and Se-: 


rapis became firmly established., The most im- 
portant temple of Isis at Rome stood in the 
Campus Martius, whence she was called Isis 
Campensis. The priests and servants of the 
goddess wore linen garments, whence she ‘her- 


self is called linigera. Those initiated in ‘her ° 


mysteries wore in the public processions masks 
representing the heads of dogs. In works of 
art Isis appears in figure and countenance like 
Juno (Hera): she wears a long tunic; and her 
upper garment is fastened.on her breast by a 
knot: her head is crowned with a lotus flower, 
and her right hand holds the sistrum,. Her son 
Horus is often represented with her as a fine 
naked boy, holding the fore-finger on the mouth, 
with a lotus flower on his head, and a cornuco- 
pia in his left hand. The German goddess Isis 
mentioned by Tacitus is probably the same as 
Hertha. ral 
[Ismarts. Vid. Ismarus.] 
| Ismirus(‘Iouapoc: loudproc),atownin Thrace, 
near Maronéa, situated on a mountain of the 
same name, which produced excellent wine. It 
is mentioned in the Odyssey as a town of the 
Cicones. - Near it was the Lake IsmXris (’Io- 
papic). The poets frequently use the adjective 
Ismarius as equivalent to Thracian.. Thus Ovid 
calls Tereus, king of Thrace, Ismarius tyrannus 
(Am.,.ii., 6, 7), and Polymnestor, king of Thrace, 
Ismarius rex (Met., xiii., 530). 
IsmEnp (louqvy). 
wife of Argus, and mother of [asus and Jo.—2. 


Daughter of Cidipus and Jocasta, and sister of 


Antigone. 


1. Daughter of Asopus, 


Ismanus (‘Ioyvéc), a small river in Beeotia, 


which rises in Mount Citheron, flows through 
Thebes, and falls into the Lake Hylice, - The 
brook Dirce, so celebrated in Theban story, flow- 
ed intotheIsmenus. From this river Apollo was 
called Ismenius. His temple, the Ismenium, at 
which the festival of the Daphnephoria was 
celebrated, was situated outside the city. The 
river is said to have been originally called La- 


don, and to have derived its subsequent name 


cee 


a 


: 


‘ for others. 


‘him one thousand drachme. 


- lebrity. 


ISOCRATES. 


from Ismenus, a son of Asopus and Metope. 
According to other traditions, Ismenus was-a 
son of Amphion and Niobe, who, when struck 
‘by the arrow of Apollo, leaped into a river near 
Thebes, which was hence-called Tsmenus. : 
Tsécrites (Iooxparye). 1. One of the ten Attic 
orators, was the son of Theodorus, and was 
-born at Athens B.C. 436.. Theodorus was a 


’ man of wealth, and educated. his ‘son. with the 


greatest.care. Among his teachers were Tisias, 
Gorgias, Prodicus, and also Socrates» Since 
‘Isocrates was naturally timid, and of a weakly 
constitution, he did not come forward as a pub- 
lic speaker himself, but devoted himself to:giv- 
ing instruction in oratory, and writing orations 
He first taught rhetoric in Chios, 
and afterward at Athens. At the latter place 
he met with great success, and gradually ac- 
quired a large fortune by his profession. He 
had one hundred pupils, every one of whom paid 
He-also derived 
a large income from the orations which he wrote 
for others ; thus he received twenty talents for 
the speech ‘which he composed for Nicocles,, 
king of Cyprus. Although Isocrates took no 
part in public affairs, he was an ardent lover of 
his country ; and, accordingly, when the battle 
of Cheronea had destroyed the last hopes of 
freedom, he put an end to his life, B.C. 338, at 
the age of ninety-eight. The school of Isocra- 
tes exercised the greatest influence upon the 
development of public oratory at Athens. No 
other rhetorician had so many disciples of ce- 
The language of Isocrates forms a 
great contrast with the natural simplicity of 
Lysias, as well as with the sublime power ‘of 
Demosthenes. His style is artificial: ‘The care- 
fully-rounded periods, and the frequent applica- 
tion of figurative expressions, are features which 
remind us of the sophists. 'The immense care 


-he bestowed upon the composition of his ora- 


tions may be inferred from the statement that 


he was engaged for ten, or, according to others, ; 


fifteen years, upon his Panegyrié oration alone. 
There were in antiquity sixty orations which 
went under the name of Isocrates, but they were 
not all recognized as genuine. Only twenty- 
one have come down to us. Of these, eight 
were written for the courts; all the others are 
political discourses, intended to be read by a 
large public. The most celebrated is his Pane- 
gyric oration, in which he shows what services 
Athens had rendered to Greece'in every period 
of her history, and contends that she, and not 
Sparta, deserves the supremacy in Greece. The 
orations are printed in the collections of the 
Greek orators. The best separate edition is by 
Baiter and Sauppe, Turici, 1839:—[2. Of Apol- 
lonia, a disciple of the foregoing, enjoyed con- 


_ siderable reputation as an orator; the titles of 


five of his orations are mentioned, but none | 


have come down to us. Some critics have as- 
cribed to him the réyvn pntopix7, which was 
included among the works of Isocrates of Ath- 


ens. ] 


Issa (“Iooa), daughter of Macareus of Lesbos, 
and beloved by Apollo, ftom whom the Lesbian 
town of Issa is said to have received its name. 

Issa (Isseus : now Lassa), a small island in 
the Adriatic Sea, with a town of the same name, 


off the coast of Dalmatia, was colonized at an | 
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andrea in its neighborhood: 


“PSUs: . | * 


early period by Greeks.’ It was inhabited by a «. 
hardy race of sailors, whose barks (Jembi Iss@i) 
were. much prized. The Issei placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Romans when 
they were attacked by the Illyrian queen Teuta, 
B.C. 229 ; and their town is spoken of as a place » 
of importance in Cesar’s time. ' : 
Assipdnes (‘loondévec), a Scythian tribe, in 
Scythia extra Imaum, the easternmost people ~ 


-with whom the Greeks of the time of Herodotus 


had any intercourse. Theirscountry was in 
Great Tartary, near the Massagete, whom they 
resembled in their manners. They are repre- 
sented as extending as far as the borders of 
Serica. 

Issicus Stnus (6 "looukdg KéAroc : now Gulf 
of Iskenderoon), the deep gulf at the northeast 
corner of the Mediterranean, between Cilicia 
and Syria, named after the town of Issus. The 
width is about eight miles. ‘The coast is much 
altered since ancient times. w 

Iss6ria (‘Ioowpia), a surname of Diana (Ar- 
temis), derived from Mount Issorion, in Laconia, 
on which she had a sanctuary. 

Issus (Ioodc, also Ioooé, Ken. : “locatoc), a 
city in the southeastern extremity of Cilicia, 
near the head of the Issicus Sinus, and at the 
northern foot of the pass of Mons Amanus Call- 
ed the Syrian Gates; memorable for the great 
battle in which Alexander defeated Darius Co- 
domannus (B.C, 333), which was fought in a 
narrow valley near the town. It was at that 
time large and flourishing, but its importance 
was much diminished by the foundation of Alex- 
Its exact site is 


doubtful. 
Istavonrs. ‘Vid. Germania, p. 327, a. °°” 
Ister. Vid. Danusius: 


Istrr, a Greek historian, was at first a slave 
of Callimachus, and afterward his friend; and 
accordingly lived in the reign of Ptolemy Ever- 
getes (B.C. 247-222). He wrote a large num- 
ber of works, the most important.of which was 
an Althzs, or history of Attica. His fragments 
are published by C. and Th. Muller, Fragmenta 
EMistor.Grec., vol. i., p. 418-427. 

Istr¥a or Histria, a peninsula at the north- 
ern extremity of the Adriatic, between the Siz 
nus Tergestinus on the west and.the Sinus Fla- - 
naticus on the east. It was separated from 
Venetia on the northwest’ by the River Tima- 
vus, and from Tlyrieum on the east by the River 
Arsia. Its inhabitants, the Isrr1 or Hisrrt, 
were a warlike Illyrian race, who carried. on 
several wars with the Romans,-till their final 
subjugation by the consul C. Claudius Pulcher, 
B.C. 177. Their chief towns were TurcesTe 
and Poza. Istria was originally reckoned patt 
of Illyricum, but from the time of Augustus it 
formed one of the divisions of Upper Italy. In 
consequence of its name, it was believed at one 
time that a branch of the River Ister (Danube) 
flowed into the Adriatic. 

Istrdpduis, IstRos or IstTRYA (‘lorpéroauc, *Io- 
Tp0¢, Lorpin, Herod., ii., 33: now Isteré), a town 
in ‘Lower Meesia, not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distance from the coast, 
was a colony from Miletus. 

(Isus (‘Ioo¢), a natural son of Priam, who, 


with Antiphus, pastured their flocks on Mount 


Ida: they were both captured by Achilles, but 


“were ransomed; 


% 


yf /TTALTA. 


. é 
3 afterward they were both slain 
by Agamemnon. | ’ ‘ pes 
© Travia (Iredéa), signified, from the time of 
Augustus, the country which we call Iialy. ‘It 


. Was bounded on the west by the Mare Ligusti- 


scum and Tyrrhenum, Tuscum or Inferum ; on 
the south by the Mare Siculum or Ausonium; on 
the east by the Mare Adriaticum or Superum; 


“and on the north by the- Alps, which sweep 


round it in a semicircle, the River‘Varus (now 
Var, Varo) separating it on the northwest from 
‘Transalpine Gaul, and. the River Arsia (now 
Arsa) on the northeast fronr Illyricam. The 


name Italia; however, was originally used to} 


indicate a much more limited extent of country. 
Most of the ancients, a¢cording to theit usual 
custom, derived the name from an ancient king 
Italus ; but others, still more absurdly, connect- 
ed it with the old Italian’ word Jvalus (in Oscan, 
vitlu or vitelu), an OX, because the country was 
rich in oxen! But there can be no doubt that 
Itaha, or Vitalia, as it was also called, was the 
and of the Ital, Vitali, Vitelli, or Vituli, an-an- 
cient race, who are. better -known under the 
name of Siculz. This race was widely spread 
over the southern half of the-peninsula, and may 
be said to have been bounded on the north bya 
hne drawn from Mount Garganus on the east 
to Terracina on the west. The Greeks were 
ignorant of this wide extent of the name. Ac- 
cording to them, Italia was originally only the 


' “southernmost part of what was afterward called 


Bruttium, and was bounded on the north by a 
line drawn from the Lametic to the Scylletic 
Gulf. They afterward extended the name to 
signify the whole country south of Posidonia on 
the west and Tarentum on the east. | After the 


* Romans had conquered Tarentum and the south- 


ern part of the peninsula, about B-C. 272, the 


~name Italia had-a still further extension given 


to it. It then signified the whole country sub- 
ject to the Romans, from the Sicilian Straits as 
far north as the Arnus andthe Rubico. The 
country north of these rivers continued to be 
called Gallia Cisalpina ‘and Liguria down to the 
end of the republic. Augustus was’ the first 
who extended the name of Italia, so as to com- 
prehend the whole of the basin of the Po and 


. _the southern part of the Alps, from the’ Mari- 
time Alps to Pola in Istria, both inclusive. 


In 
the later times of the empire, when Maximian 
had transferred the imperial residence to Milan, 
the name Italia was again used in a narrower 
compass, As it had originally signified only the 
south of the country, so now it was restricted 
to the north, comprising the five provinces of 
/milia, Liguria, Flaminia, Venetia, and Istria. 
Besides Italia, the country was called by vari- 
ous other names, especially by the poets. These 
were Husperta, a name which the Greeks gave 
to it because it lay to the west of Greece, or 
Hesperia Maena, to distinguish it from Spain 


- (vid. Hesperia), and Saturnta, because Saturn 


was said to have once reigned in Latium,» The 
names of separate parts of Italy were also ap- 


- plied by the poets to the whole country. Thus 


it was called Ginorrta, originally the land of 
the Genotri, in the: country afterward called 
Bruttium and Lucania: Avsonra, or Opica, or 
Opicra, originally the land of the Ausones or 
“Ausonii, Opici or Osci, on the western coast, 
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‘in the country afterward called: Campania: 


Tyrguenta, properly the land of the Tyrrheni, 
also on the western coast, north of Ausonia or 
Opica, arid more especially in the country after- 
ward called Etruria: TApyera, properly/the land 
of the Iapyges, on the eastern coast, in the 
country afterward called Calabria: -and Omprtoa, 
the land of the Umbri, on the eastern coast, 
alongside of Etruria. Italy was ‘never inhabit- 
ed by one’single race. It contained a great 
number of different races, who had migrated 
into the country at.a very early period. The 
most ancient inhabitants were; Pelasgians - 
GEnotrians, a branch of the same great race 
who, originally inhabited Greece and the coasts 
of Asia Minor. ‘They were also called Aborig- 
ines and Siculi, who, as we have already seen, 
were the same as the Vitali or Itali. At the 
time when Roman history begins, Italy was in- 
habited by the following races. From the mouth 
of the Tiber, between its right bank and the . 
sea, dwelt the Etruscans, who extended as far 
north as the Alps. . Alongside of these, between 
the left bank of. the Tiber and the Adriatic, 


‘dwelt the Umbrians. To-the south of the Etrus- 


cans were the Sacrani, Casci, or Prisci, Oscan 

tribes; who had been driven out of the mount- 

ains by the Sabines, had overcome the Pelas- 
gian tribes of the Siculi, Aborigines, or Latins, 

and, uniting with these conquered people, had 

forméd the people ‘called Prisci Latini, subse- _ 
quently simply Latini. South of these again, as 
far as the River Laus, were the Opici, who were 
also called Ausones or Aurunei, and to whom 
the Volsci, Sidicini, Saticuli, and qui also be- 
longed. The south of the peninsula was in- 
habited by the Qinotrians, who were subse- 
quently driven ingo the interior by the numer- 
ous Greek colonies founded along the coasts. 
South of the Umbrians, extending as far as 
Mount Garganus, dwelt the various Sabellian 
or Sabine tribes, the Sabines proper, the Peligni, 
Marsi, Marrucini, Vestini, and Hernici, from . 
which tribes the warlike race of the Samnites 
subsequently sprung. From Mount Garganus 
to the southeastern extremity of the peninsula, 
the country was inhabited by the Daunians or 
Apulians, Peucetii, Messapii, and Sallentini. An 
account of these people is given in separate ar- 
ticles. They were-all eventually subdued by the . 
Romans; who became the masters of the whole 
of the peninsula. At the time of Augustus the 
following were the chief divisions of Italy, an 
account of which is also given in separate ar- 
ticles: I..Uprrer Iraty, which extended from 
the Alps to the Rivers Macra on the west and 
Rubico on the east. It comprehended, 1. Licu- 
RIA. 2. Gauita Cisapina. 3. VenetiA, includ- 
ing Carnia. 4: Isrrra—tII. Cunrrat Iravy, 
sometimes called: Trania Propria (a term not 
used by the:ancients), to distinguish it from Gal- 
lia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and Magna Grecia 
or Lower Italy, extended from the Rivers Macra 
on the west and Rubico on the. east, to the Riv- 
ers Silarus on the west and Frento on the east. 
It comprehended, 1. Errurra. 2. Umpria: 3. 
Picenum. 4. Samnrum, including the country 
of the Sabini, Vestini, Marrucini, Marsi, Peligni, 
&e. 5. Latium. 6. Campanta.——Ill. Lower 
Irany, or Macna Gracra, included the remain- 
ing part of the peninsula, south see Rivers 


* Gallia Transpadana. 


“well. it is watered. 
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Silarus and Frento. -It comprehended, 1. Apu- 
L14, including Calabria. 2. Lucanta. ‘3. Brur- 


nium. Augustus divided Italy into the follow- 
ing eleven Regiones. . 1. Latium and Campania: 


2. The land of the Hirpini, Apulia and Calabria. 


8. Lucania and Bruttium. 4. The,land of the 
Frentani, Marrucini, Peligni, Marsi, Vestini, and 
Sabini, together with Samnium. 5. Picenum. 
6. Umbria and the district of Ariminum, in what 
was formerly called Gallia Cisalpina. 7. Etru- 
ria. 8. Gallia Cispadana. 9. Liguria. 10.The 


eastern part of Gallia Transpadana, Venetia,. 


11: The western part of 

The leading features of 
the physical geography of Italy are so well de- 
scribed by a modern writer, that we can fot do 
better than quote his words. - ‘‘The mere plan- 
geography of Italy gives us its shape and the po- 
sition of its towns; to these it may adda semi- 


arnia, and Istria. 


circle of mountains.round the northern boundary,,. 


to represent the Alps ; and another long line 
stretching down the middle of the country, to 
represent the Apennines. But let us carry this 
on a little further, and give life and harmony to 
what is at present at once lifeless and confused. 
Observe, in: the first place, how the Apennine 
line, beginning from the southern extremity of 
the Alps, runs across Italy to the very edge 
of the Adriatic, and thus separates naturally 
the Italy proper of the Romans from Cisal- 
pine Gaul. Observe, again, how the Alps, after 
running north and south where they divide Italy 
from France, turn then away to. the eastward, 
tunning parallel to the Apennines, till they too 
touch the head of the Adriatic, on the confines 
of Istria. Thus between these two lines of 
mountains there is inclosed one great basin or 
plain ; inclosed on three ‘siges by mountains, 
open only on the east to the sea. Observe how 
widely it spreads itself out, and then see how 
One great river (the Po) 
flows through it in its whole extent; and this 
is fed by streams almost unnumbered, descend- 
ing toward it on either side, from the Alps on 
one side, and from the Apennines on the other. 
Then, descending into Italy proper, we find the 
complexity of its geography quite in accordance 
with its manifold political divisions. It is not 
one simple central ridge of mountains, having 
a broad belt of level country on either side be- 
tween it and the sea, nor yet is it a chain rising 
immediately from the sea’on one side, like the 
Andes in South America, and leaving room 
therefore on the other side for wide plains of 
table-land, and for rivers with a sufficient length 
of course to become at last great and navigable. 
It is a back-bone, thickly set with spines of un- 
equal length, some of them running ont at reg- 
ular distances parallel to each other, but others 
twisted so strangely that they often run fora 
long way parallel to the back-bone, or. main 
ridge, and interlace with one another in a maze 
almost inextricable. And, as if to complete the 
disorder, in those spots where the spines of the 
Apennines, being twisted round, run parallel to 
the sea and to their own central chain, and thus 
leave -an interval of plain’ between their bases 
and the Mediterranean, voleanic agency has 
broken up the space thus left with other and 
distinct groups of hills of its own creation, as 
in the case of Vesuvius and of the Alban hills 
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near, Rome. Speaking generally, then, Italy is 
made up of an infinite multitade eval ceo 
jin ‘between high-and steep hills, each forming a 
country to itself, and eut off by natural barriers 
from the others. .Its several parts are isolated 
by nature, and no art.of man can’ thoroughly 
unite them. Hence arises the romantic char- 
acter of Italian scenery : the constant combina- 
tion of a mountain outline, and all the wild feat- 
ures of a mountain country, with the wild-vege- 
tation of a southern climate in. the: valleys.’ 
More minute details respecting the physical . 
features of the different parts of Italy are given 
in the articles on-the separate ‘provinces into 
which it is divided. Nina 

Inirica.. lv (Now Sevilla la vieja, near’ San- 
tiponce), @ municipium in Hispania Betica, on 
the western bank of the Betis, northwest of 
Hispalis, was founded by Scipio Afrieanus in 
the second Punic war, who settled here some 
of his veterans. It was the birth-place of the 
emperors Trajan and Hadrian.—2. The name 
given to Corfinium by the Italian Socii during 
their War with Rome. Vid. Corrinium. © 

Traticus, Sitivs. » Vid. Sinivus. 

Irkxus (IraAédc), an ancient king of the Pelas- 
gians, Siculians, or Ginotrians, from whom Italy 
was believed to have derived its name. Some 
call him a son of Telegonus by Penelope. 

Irinus (‘Iravoc), a town on the eastern coast.’ 
of Crete, near a promontory of the same name, 
founded by the Phenicians. i ; 

IrHica (l0dxn: *IOaxjovoc: now Thiaki), a 
small island in the Jonian Sea, celebrated as the 


rus, and is separated from Cephalonia by achan-, 
nel about three or four miles wide. The island 
is about twelve miles long, and four in its great- 
est breadth. It is divided into two parts, which 
are connected by a narrow isthmus, not more 
than half a mile across. In each of these parts 
there is a mountain ridge of considerable height ; 
the one in the north called Neritum (Njpitov, 
now Anoz), and the one in the south Nezum 
(Nyiov, now Stefano). ‘The city of Ithaca, the 
residence of Ulysses, was situated on a precip- 
itous conical hill, now called Aeto, or “eagle’s 
cliff,” occupying the whole breadth of the isth- 
mus mentioned above. The acropolis, or-cas- 
tle of Ulysses, crowned the extreme summit of 
the mountain, and is described by a modern 
traveller as “about as bleak and dreary a spot 
as can well be imagined for a’ princely resi- 
dence.” Hence Cicero (De Orat., i. 44) de- 
scribes it, in asperrimis saxulis tanquam nidulus 
afiza. It is at the foot of Mount Neium, and 
is hence described by Telemachus as “ Under- 
Neium” (‘16dene"Yrovniov, Hom., Oi., iii.; 81). 
The walls of the ancient city are in many places 
well preserved. Ithaca is one of the seven Ioni- 
an islands under the protection of Great Britain. 
_ [IrHXcus (‘Iaxoe), son of Pterelaus, a hero, 
from whom Ithaca was said to have derived its 
name. | ; nies ? 
{ltHaMiinEs (lOaipévne), a Trojan or Lycian 
warrior in the Iliad, father of Sthenelaus. ] 
IrnomE (106un: "IapAtnc, TOwpatoc). V. Av. 
strong fortress in Messenia, situated om a mount- 
ain of the same name, which afterward formed 
the citadel of the town of Messene. On the 
| Summit of the mountain-stood the ancient tem- 


birth-place of Ulysses, lies off the coast of Epi- ~~ 
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} 


rt pasogclapites (Zeus), who was hence surhamed | 


» Tthometas (‘Wouprnc, Dor. oudrac). “Ithome 
was taken, by the Spartans B.C. 723, at the-end 
-of the first. Messenian war, after a-heroic. de- 
_ fence by Atistodemus, and again in 455, at the 
end of the third Messehian war:—2. A mount- 
ain fortress in Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, near 
Metropolis, also called Tuome. 
‘Ivivs.Porrus, a harbor of the Morini, on the 
northern, coast of Gaul, from which:Cesar. set 
sail for Britain. The’position of this harbor, is 
much disputed. It used to be identified. with 
Gesoriacum or Boulogne, but it is now usually 
supposed: to be some harbor near Calais, proba- 
bly Vissant or Witsand. § ibe 
Tron. Vid. Ironta. 


Tronta; Itontas, or Irdnts (Irwvia, Irovide, 


or *Iravic), a surname of Minerva (Athena), de- 

rived from the town of Iton, in. the south-of 

Phthiotis in Thessaly. The goddess there had 

a celebrated-sanctuary and festivals, and hence 

is called Incola Itont.. From Iton her worship 

spread into Beotia and the country about Lake 

Copais, where the Pambeotia was celebrated, 

in the neighborhood of a*temple and grove of 

Minerva (Athena). According to another tradi- 

tion, Minerva (Athena) received the surname 

of Itonia from Itonus, a king or priest. 

* Irucer' (I ricxyn, App-), a town in Hispania 

Betica, in the district of Hispalis, and a Roman 

‘colony under the name of Virtus Julia. 

(4 Trond (now Solway Frith), an’ zstuary on the 
western coast of Britain, between England and 
Scotland. 

Irdr maj Ir¥R mA (‘Trovpaia: Irovpaioz, Iturei, 
Ityrei: now £l-Jeidur), a district on the north- 
eastern borders of Palestine, bounded on the 

_north by the plain of Damascus, on the west by the 
mountain-chain (now Jebel-Heish) which forms 

_ the eastern margin of the valley of the Jordan, 
on the southwest and south by Gaulanitis, and 
on the east by Auranitis and Trachonitis. It 
occupied a. part of the elevated plain into which 
Mount Hermon sinks down on the southeast, 

‘_ and was inhabited by an Arabian people, of war- 
ike and predatory habits, which they exercised 
upon the caravans from Arabia-to Damascus, 


whose great road.lay through their country... In. 


the wars between the Syrians and Israelites, 
- they are found acting as allies of the kings of 
Damascus... -They are scarcely heard of again 
till B.C. 105, when they were conquered by the 
Asmonean king of Judah, Aristobulus, who 
compelled them to profess Judaism. Restored 
‘to independence by the decline of the Asmo- 


nean house, they seized the opportunity offer- | 


ed, on the other side, by the weakness of the 
kings of Syria, to press their predatory incur- 
sions into Cele-Syria, and even beyond Leba- 
non, to Byblos, Botrys, and other cities on the 
coast of Phenice. Pompey reduced them again 


to order,.and, many of their warriors entered | 


the Reman army, in which they became cele- 
brated for their skill in horsemanship and arch- 
_ ery: They were not, however, reduced to com- 
plete, subjection to Rome until after the civil 
wars. Augustus gave Tturea, which had been 


hitherto ruled by its native princes, to the fam- | 


ily of Herod. During the ministry of our Sa- 


ae 


-Pirithous. 
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death in A.D. 37, it was ‘united to the Roman 


province of, Syria, from which it was presently 


again separated, and-assigned partly to Herod 
Agrippa I:, and partly to Soewmus, the prince of 
Emesa, In. A.D. 50 it was finally reunited by’ 
Claudius to’the Roman province of Syria, and 


| there are inscriptions which prove that the 


Itureans continued to serve with distinction 
in the Roman armies. ‘ There were no cities or 
large towns in the country, a fact easily explain- 
ed by the unsettled character of the people, who 
lived.in the Arab fashion, in unwalled villages 
and tents, and even, according to some state- 
ments, in the natural caves with which the 
country abounds. } ie A a oe 

{lr¥Lus ("“IrvAog), son of Zethus and Aédon. 
Vid. AiipDoN.] * : 4 
. [Irymoneus (‘Irvpovedtc), son of Hyperochus 
of Elis, slain by Nestor.] 5 

Irys.. 1. Vide Terzvs.—[2. A Trojan hero, 
accompanied ineas to Italy, and was slain by 
Turnus. ] : : ri ; 
- louis (lovaig: "lovaugrne, ‘louAcetc), the chief 
town in Ceos; the birth-place of Simonides. 
Vid. Cros. ‘ : 

lotus: . 1. Son of Aneas, usually called As- 
canius. Vid. Ascanzus,~—2. Eldest son of As+ 
canius, who claimed the government of Latium, 
but was obliged to give it up to his brother Sil- 
vius. ‘ 
Ixiow (‘IXov), son of Phlegyas, or of Antion 
and Perimela, or of Pasion, or of Mars (Arés)- 
According-to-the common tradition, his mother 
was Dia, a daughter of Deioneus... He was king 
of the Lapithe or Phlegyes, and the father’ of 
When Deioneus demanded of Ixion 
the bridal gifts he had promised, Ixion treach- 
erously invited him to a banquet, and then con- 
trived to make him fall into a pit filled with fire., 
As no one purified Ixion of this treacherous 
murder, Jupiter (Zeus) took pity upon him, puri- 
fied him, carried him to heaven, and caused 
him to sit down at his table. But Ixion was 
ungrateful to. the father of the gods, and. at-’ 
tempted to win the love of Juno (Hera). Ju-, 
piter (Zeus) thereupon created, a-phantom re- 
sembling Juno,(Hera), and by it Ixion became 
the father of a Centaur. Vid. Centauri. ‘Tx- 
ion was fearfully punished for his impious)in- 
gratitude. His hands and feet were chained 
by Mercury (Hermes) to a wheel, which is said 
to have rolled perpetually in the air or in the 
lower world. He is further said to have been 


“scourged, and. compelled to exclaim, ‘‘ Bene- 


factors should be honored.” 

IxronivEs, 2..¢., Pirithous, the son of Ixion. 
The Centaurs dare also called Ixionide. 

Ixrus (“I&o¢), a surname of ‘Apollo, derived 
froma district of the island of Rhodes which 
was called xi or. Ixia. 

Iyyx (‘Ivyé), daughter of Peitho and Pan, or 
of Echo. She endeavored to-charm Jupiter 
(Zeus), or make him fall in love with Io; but 
she was metamorphosed by Juno (Hera). into 
the bird called Iynx. 


J, 
Jaccrrini, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- . 


yiour, it was governed'by Philip, the brother | sis, between the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 


of Herod: Antipas, as tetrarch. Upon Philip’s | 


\ 


Jana. Vid. Janus. 
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Janicitum. Vid. Roma. ‘ 

Janus and Jawa, a pair of ancient Latin di- 
vinities, Who were worshipped asthe sun and. 
moon: The names Janus and Jana are only 
other forms of Dianus and Diana,.which words 
contain the same root as dies, day. Janus was 
worshipped: both by the Etruscans.and Romans, 
and occupied an important place in the Roman 
religion. . He presided over’ the beginning. of 
every thing, and was therefore always invoked 


first in every undertaking, even before Jupiter... 


He opened the year and the seasons, and hence 
the first month of the year was called after him. 
He was the porter of heaven, and therefore bore 
the surnames Patulcus or Patuleius, the‘ open- 
er,” and Olusius or Clusivius, the “shutter.” 
In this capacity he is represented with a key in 
his left hand, and a staff or sceptre in his right. 
On earth also he was the guardian deity. of 
gates, and hence is commonly represented with 
two heads, because every door looks two ways 
(Janus bifrons). He is sometimes represented 
with four heads (Janus quadrifrons), because he 
presided over the four seasons. Most of the 
attributes of this god, which are very ntimerous, 
are connected with his being the god who opens 
andy shuts ; and this latter idea probably has 
reference to ‘his origirial character as the god 
‘ of the sun, in connection with the alternations 
of day and night. At Rome, Numa is said to 
have dedicated to Janus: the covered ‘passage 


bearing his name, which was opened in times. 


of war, and closed in times of peace. ‘This 
‘passage is commonly, but erroneously, called a 
“temple. It stood close by the forum. It ap- 
pears to have been left open in war, to indicate 
symbolically that the god had gone out to assist 
the Roman warriors, and to have been shut int 
time of peace, that the god, the safeguard of the 
city, might not escape. A temple of Janus was 
built by C. Duilius in the time of the first Punic 
war: it was restored by Augustus, and dedi- 
cated by Tiberius. On new year’s day, which 
was the principal festival of the god, people 
gave presents to one another, consisting of 
sweetmeats and copper coins, showing on one 


side the double head of Janus, and on the other: 
aship. The-general name for these presents 


was strene. ‘The sacrifices offered‘to Janus 
consisted of cakes (called janual), barley, in- 
ceense, and wine. ; 
Jason (‘Idwp). 1.The celebrated leader of 
‘the Argonauts, was a son of A’son and. Poly- 
mede or Alcimede, and belonged, to the family 
of the olide, at Ioleus in Thessaly. »Cre- 
theus, who had founded Ioleus, was succeeded 
by his son son ; but the latter was deprived 
of the kingdom by his half-brother Pelias; who 
attempted to take the life of the infant Jason. 
He was saved by his friends, who pretended 
that hé was dead, and intrusted him to the care 
of the centaur Chiron. . Pelias was now warn- 
ed by.an oracle to be on his guard against the 
one-sandaled man. When-Jason had grown up, 
he came to claim the throne. ‘As he entered 
the market-place, Pelias, perceiving he had only 
‘ one sandal, asked him who he was ; whereupon 
Jason declared~his name, and demanded the 
kingdom, Pelias consented to surrender it to 


him, but persuaded him to remove the curse’ 


which rested on the family of the Aolide by 
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fetching. the golden fleece and ‘soothing the 


spirit of Phrixus. , Another tradition. related . / 


that:Pelias, once’ uponsa time, invited all his. 


subjects to a sacrifice, which he intended to’ 


offer to Neptune (Poseidon). : Jason came-with 
the rest, but on his journey to Toleus he lost 


one of his sandals, in crossing the River Anau-- 


rus. Pelias, remembering the oracle about the 
one-sandaled man, asked Jason what he would 
do. if he were told by an. oracle that he should 
be killed by one of his: subjects? Jason, on the 
suggestion of Juno (Hera), who hated Pelias, 
answered, that he would send him to fetch the 
golden fleece. . Pelias accordingly ordered Jason 


to fetch the golden fleece, which was in the -pos- ‘ 


session of King Alétes, in Colchis, and was 
guarded by an/ever-watchful dragon. Jason 
willingly undertook the enterprise, and set sail 
in the ship Argo, accompanied by the chief 
heroes of Greece... He obtained:the fleece with 
the assistance of Medea, whom he’ made his 


wife, and along with whom he returned to Iol- 


cus. The history of his exploits on this mem- 
orable enterprise,.and his adventures on his re- 
turn home, are’related elsewhere. Vid: Ar- 


‘GonauTa. »On his arrival at Iolcus, Jason, ac- 


cording to one account, found his aged father 
AXson. still alive, and Medea made him young 
again; but, according tothe more common tra- 


‘dition, 42son had been slain by Pelias during 

the absence of Jason, who accordingly rps ; 
(er 

dea thereupon persuaded the daughters of Pelias. 


upon Medea to take vengeance on Pelias. 


to cut their father to pieces and boil him, in or- 


der to restore him to youth and vigor, as she’ 


had before changed a ram into a lamb by boiling 
the body in a cauldron. But Pelias was never 
restored to.life, and his son Acastus expelled 
Jason and Medea from Iolcus. They then went 
to Corinth, where they lived happily for several 
years, until Jason deserted Medea, in order to 
marry,Glauce or Creusa, daughter of Creon, the 
king of the country. Medea fearfully revenged 
this insult. She sent Glaucea poisoned garment, 
which burned her to. death when she put it on, 
Creon likewise perished in the flames. Medea 
also killed her children by Jason, viz., Mermerus 
and Pheres, and then fled to Athens in a chariot 
drawn by winged dragons. Later writers rep- 


resent Jason as becoming in the end reconciled“ 


to Medea, returning with her to Colchis, and 
there restoring Auétes to his kingdom, of which 
he had been deprived. The death of Jason is 
related differently. According to some, he 
made away with himself from grief; according 
to others, he was crushed by the poop of the 
ship Argo, which fell upon him as he was lying 
under it.—2. Tyrant of Phere and Tagus of 
Thessaly (vid. Dict. of Antig., art.'Tacus), was 
probably the son of Lycophron, who established 
a tyranny on the ruins of aristocracy at Phere. 
He succeeded his father as tyrant of Phere soon 
after B.C. 395, and in a few years extended his 
power over almost the whole of Thessaly. Phar- 
salus was the only city in Thessaly which main- 
tained its independence under the government 
of Polydamus ; but even this place submitted to 
him in 375. In the following year (374) he was 
elected Tagus or generalissimo of Thessaly. 
His power was strengthened by the weakness 
of the other Greek states, and by the exhaust 
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ing contest in which;Thebes. and Sparta-were 
engaged.. He was now in a pésition which held 
out to him every prospect of becoming master, 
of Greece; but when at the height of his pow- 
_ er, he was assassinated at a public audience, 
- 370. - Jason had.an insatiable appetite for pow- 
ef, which he sought to gratify, by any. and-every 
means... With the chief men in .the several 
states of Greece, as, e. g., with Timotheus and 
Pelopidas, he cultivated friendly relations. He 
is represented as having all the qualifications of 
@great general aad diplomatist—as active, tem- 
perate, prudent, capable of enduring much fa- 
tigue, and skillful in concealing his own designs 
and penetrating those of his enemies.. He was 
an admirer ofthe ‘rhetoric of Gorgias ;,.and 
' Tsocrates was one of.his friends.—3. Of Argos, 
an historian, lived. under Hadrian, and wrote a 
work on Greece in four books. ‘ 

Javo.Einus Priscus, an eminent Roman jurist, 
was born about the commencement.of thereign 
of Vespasian (A.D. 79), and was one ‘of the 
council of Antoninus ‘Pius. He was a pupil of, 
Celius Sabinus, and a leader of the Sabinian- 
or Cassian school. Vid. p.. 170, b. There are 
two hundred and. six extracts from Javolenus 
in the Digest, — r 

Jaxarres (‘lagdprne: now. Syr, Syderia; or 
Syhoun), a great river of Central Asia, about 
which the ancient. accounts are very different 
and confused. » It rises in the Comédi. Montes 
(now Moussour), and flows northwest into the 
Sea of Aral; the ancients supposed it to fall 
into the northern side of the Caspian, not dis- 
tinguishing between the two seas. It divided 
Sogdiana.from Scythia. On its banks dwelt a 
Scythian tribe called Jaxarte,’ 

Jericuo or Hiéricuus (‘lepsyo, Teptyoic: now 
Er-Riha? ruins), a city of the Canaanites, in a 
plain on the western side of the Jordan, near its 
mouth, was destroyed by Joshua, rebuilt in the 
, time of the Judges,.and formed an important 
frontier fortress of Judea. It was again de- 
stroyed by Vespasian, rebuilt under Hadrian, 
and finally destroyed during the crusades. 

Jzrom. » Vid. Hieronymus. 
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At the time.of the Israelitish 
conquest, of Canaan, under Joshua, Jerusalem, 
then called Jebus, was the chief city of the Jeb- 
usites, a Canaanitish tribe, who were not. en- 
tirely driven out from it till B.C. 1050, when 
David took the city, and made it the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel. It was also established 
as the permanent centre of the Jewish religion, 
by the erection of the temple by Solomon. Aft- 
er the division of the kingdom under Rehoboam, 
jt remained the capital of the kingdom of Judah 
until it was entirely destroyed, and its inhabit- 
ants were carried into captivity by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, B.C..588.. In B.C. 536, 
the Jewish exiles, having been permitted by.Cy- 
rus to return, began to rebuild the city and tem- 
ple; and the work was completed in about 
twenty-four years. In B.C. 332 Jerusalem 
quietly submitted to Alexander. During the 
wars which followed his death, the city was 
' taken by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus (B.C. 320), 


and remained subject to the Greek kings of | feet-from east to west, 


—— 


JERUSALEM. 


Egypt’ till the conquest of Palestine by Antio- ’ 
chus II. the Great, king-of Syria, B:C. 198. 
Up to,this time the Jews had heen allowed the 
free enjoyment of their religion and‘ theit,own 
internal government, and- Antiochus confirmed: 
them in these privileges ; but the altered gov- 
ernment of. his, son, Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, 
provoked a rebellion, which: was at first, put 
down when Antiochus. took Jerusalem and pol- 
luted the temple (B.C: :170); but-the religious ~ 
persecution which ensued drove. the. people to 
despair, and led to anew revolt under the Mac- 
cabees; by whom Jerusalem was retaken, and 


‘the temple purified in B.C.163: Vid. Maccsnai- 


In B.C. 133, Jerusalem was retaken. by Antio- _ 
chus VII, Sidetes, and its fortifications disman., 
tled, but its government was left in.the hands |” 
of the Maccabee, John Hyrcanus, who-took ad- 
vantage of the death of Antiochus in. Parthia 
(B.C. 128), to recover his. full, power. « His son 
Aristobulus assumed the title of king of Judea, 
and Jerusalem continued to be-the-capital of. 
the kingdom, till B.C. 63, when it- was taken by 
Pompey, andthe temple was again profaned: 
For the events, which followed, vid. Hyreanus, . 
Heropes, and Pauastina. .In A.D. 70,the re= © 
bellion of the Jews against the Romans was. 
put down, and Jerusalem was taken by Titus, 
after a siege of several months, during which 
the inhabitants endured the utmost horrors ; the 
survivors were all put to. the sword or sold as 
slaves, and the city and temple were utterly 
razed to the;ground. In consequence of a new: 
revolt of the Jews, the Emperor Hadrian yre- 
solved to destroy all vestiges of their national 
and religious peculiarities ; and, as one means 
to this end, he established a new Roman: colo- 
ny, on the ground where Jerusalem had stood, 
by the name of ASt1a Caprrouina, and built a | 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on the site of the 
temple of Jehovah, A.D. 135. The establish 
ment of Christianity as the religion of the Ro-, 
man empire restored to Jerusalem its sacred 
character, and led to the erection of several 
churches ; but the various changes Which have 
taken place in if since its conquest by the Arabs 
under Omar in A.D: 638, have left very few ves- 
tiges even of thé Roman city. . Jerusalem stands 
due west of the head of the Dead Sea, at the 
distance of about twenty: miles (in. a straight 
line), and about thirty-five miles from the Medi- 
terranean, on an elevated platform, divided, by 
a series of valleys, from hills which surround it 
on.every side. This platform has a general 
slope from west to east, its highest point being 
the summit of Mount Zion, in the southwestern 
corner of the city, on which stood the original 
“City of David.” The southeastern part of the 
platform is occupied by the hill called Moriah, 
on which the temple stood, and the eastern part 
by the hill called Acra; but-these two summits 
are now hardly distinguishable from the general 
surface of the platform, probably, on account of ° 
the gradual filling up of the valleys, between. 
The height of Mount Zion is two thousand five 
hundred and thirty-five feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean, and about three hundred 
feet above the valley below. The extent of the 
platform is five thousand four hundred feet from 
north to south, and_one thousand one hundred 
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JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS. 


Focus: (‘Tokéor7), called Erroasrs in Ho- | which: they: inhabited) Edited by Lindenbrog, 


mer; daughter ‘of Menwceus, and wife of the 
Theban king ‘Laius, by whom she, became the’ 
mother of Cidipus, “She afterward married 
CEdipus, not knowing that he was her son ; and 
when she discovered the crime she had unwit- 
tingly committed, she, put:an end to her life. 
For details, vid. Givrwvs. é 


~-Jopez, Joppa (lérry : in the: Old Testament, 


_Japho : now Jaffa), a very ancient maritime city 


of Palestine, and, before the building of Cesa- 
réa, the only sea-port of the whole ‘country, and 
therefore called by Strabo the port of Jerusa- 
lem, lay just south of the boundary between)Ju- 
dea and Samaria, southwest of Antipatris, and 
northwest of Jerusalem...” alu Ho 3 
Jorpines: (‘lopddvyc, *Idpdavoc : now Jordan, 
Arab. Esh-Sheriah el-Kelnr, or el-Urdun), has 
its source at the southern foot of Mons Hermon 
(the southernmost part of Anti-Libanus), [about 


‘ 


twenty miles*above] Paneas (afterward Cas- 


‘area. Philippi),- whence it flows south,into the 


little lake Semechonitis (now’ Bahr el-Hulch), 
and thence [after a course of twelve miles] into 
the Sea of Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), and thence 
through a narrow plain, depressed below ‘the 
level of the surrounding country, into the Lake 
Asphaltites (now Dead ‘Sea), where it is finally 
lost... Vid. Paumstrna.- Its eourse, from the 
Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, [in. a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, is, according to Lieutenant 
Lynch, about two hundred miles, and within 
that distance there are no Jess than twenty- 
seven considerable rapids, with many others of 
less descent ; thus giving an average of five feet 
descent to the mile in its whole extent]; the 
depression through which it runs consists, first, 


of a’sandy valley, from five to ten miles broad, 


within, which is a lower valley,in width about 


“half.a mile, and, for the most part, beautifully 


clothed. with grass and trees; and,-in some 
places, ‘there is still a lower valley within 
this. The average width’ of the river itself 
is calculated’ at thirty yards, and its average 
depth at nine feet. It is fordable in many places 
in summer, but in spring it becomes. much 
deeper, and often overflows its banks. Its bed 
is considerably below the level of the Mediter- 

d 


' ranean. : 


“of our era. 


Jornanves. or Jorpanes, an historian, lived 
in the time of Justinian, or in the sixth century 
. He was a Goth by birth; was sec: 
retary to the King of thé Alani, adopted the 
Christian religion, took orders, and was made 
a bishop in Italy. . There is not* sufficient evi- 
dence for the comtnon statement that he was 
bishop of Ravenna: He wrote two historical 


. works in the Latin language: 1. De Getarum 


(Gothorum) Origine et Rebus Gestis, containing 


‘ the history of the Goths from the earliest times 


down to their subjugation by Belisarius in 541. 
The’ work is abridged from the lost history of 
the Goths by Cassiodorus, to which Jornandes 
added various particulars ; but it is compiled 
without judgment, and is characterized by par- 
tiality tothe Goths. 
porum Successione, a short, compendium of his- 
tory from the creation down to the victory ob- 
tained by Narses in 552 over King Theodatus, 
It is only valuable for Some accounts of the bar: 


barous nations of the North, and the countries | 
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to the.end of his reign. 


. of Halicarnassus. 


2. De Regnorum ac Tem-' 


Hamburg, 1611. | fn 
. JosEpaus, Frivius, the Jewish historian, was’ 
born at Jerusalem A.D, 37. On his mother’s 


side. he was descended from the Asmonzan’ 


princes; while from his father, Matthias, he in- 
herited the priestly office. He enjoyed an ex- 
cellent.education ; and at the age of twenty-six 
he went to Rome. to plead the cause of some: 
Jewish priests whom’ Felix, the procurator: of. 
Judea, had sent thither as prisoners, After @ 
narrow escape from death by shipwreck, he 
safely landed at Puteoli; and being introduced: 
to Poppeea, he not only effected the release of, 
his friends, but received. great’ presents from | . 
the empress. On his return to Jerusalem he : 
found his countrymen eagerly bent. ona re- 
volt from Rome, fromm which he used his best 
endeavors to dissuade them; but failing in 
this, he professed to entér into the popular de- * 
signs, He was chosen ‘one of the, generals 


of the Jews, and was sent.to manage affairs 


in Galilee. .When Vespasian and his army ‘en- - 
tered Galilee, Josephus threw himself into Io- 
tapata, which he defended for forty-seven days: 
When the place was taken, the life of Josephus 
was spared by Vespasian through the ‘interces- 
sion of Titus: Josephus thereupon assumed the 
character of a prophet, and-predicted to Vespa- 
sian that the empire should one day be his and. 
his son’s.° Vespasian treated him with respect, 
but did not release him from captivity till he 
was proclaimed emperor nearly three years aft- 
erward (A.D.'70): Josephus was present with 
Titus at the siege of Jertisalem, and ‘afterward 
accompanied him to Rome. He received: the 
freedom of the city from Vespasian, who as- 
signed him, as a residence, a. house formerly 
occupied by himself, and treated him honorably 

The same favor-was 
extended to him by Titus and Domitian as well. 
He assumed the name of Flavius,’ as a depend- 
ent of the Flavian family. His time at Rome 
appears to have been employed mainly in the 
composition of his works. He died about 100. 
The works of Josephus are written in Greek. 
They are, 1, The History of the Jewish War (epi 
Tod "lovdaixod roréuov 7 lovdaikie loropiac rept 
dAéoewc), in'seven books, published about A-D. 
75. Josephus first wrote it in Hebrew, and then, 
translated it into Greek) It commences with 
the capture of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiph- 
anes in B.C. 170, runs rapidly over the events 
before Josephus’s own'time, and gives a detail- 
ed account of the fatal war with Rome. | 2. The 
Jewish Antiquities (Tovdaixy Gpyaconoyta), in 
twenty books, completed. about A.D. $3, and 
addressed to Epaphroditus. The title as well 
as the number of books may have been sug- 
gested by the ‘Puyaixy apyaoroyia of Dionysius 
¢ ! It gives an account of Jew- 
ish history from the creation of the world to 
A.D. 66, the twelfth year of Nero, in which the 
Jews. were goaded to rebellion by Gessius Flo- 
rus. ‘In this work Josephus seeks to accom- 
modate the Jewish religion to heathen tastes 
and prejudices. Thus he speaks of Moses ana 
his law ‘in a tone Which might be adopted by 
any disbeliever in his divine legation. | He says 
that Abraham went into Egypt (Gen., xii.), in- 
tending to adopt the Egyptian views of religion 


JOVIANUS:: ° 


shotild he find them better than His Own: » He 


speaks doubtfully of the ‘preservation of Jonah 
by the whale.- He intimates’ a doubt of ‘there 
having been any miracle in the passage of the 
Red Sea, and Gompares it with the passage of 
Alexander the Great along the shore of the sea 
of Pamphylia. 
as if it conveyed.a command to respect the idols 
of the héathen. 
be quoted from his work. °3. His own Life; in 
one book, This is an appendage to the Arche- 
ologia, and ts addressed to the.same Epaphro- 
ditus. It was not written earlier'than A.D) 97, 
since Agrippa II. is mentioned in it as no longer 
living. 4. -A treatise on the Antiquity of the Jews; 
or Against Apion, in two. books, also ‘addressed 
to Epaphroditus. . It is in.answer to such as 
impugned the antiquity of the Jewish nation on 


the ground of the silence of Greek writers re-. 


specting it. - Vid. Apron. - The treatise exhibits 
extensive acquaintance with Greek literature and 
philosophy: 5: Hic Maxxabaiove 7 mepi abtoxpa- 
Topoc Aoyiowod; in‘one book. Its: genuineness is 
doubtful. It is a déclamatory account of the 
martyrdom of Eleazar (an aged priest), and of 


seven youths and their mother, in the persecu-.|. 


tion under Antiochus Epiphanes. The best edi- 
tions of Josephus are by Hudson, Oxon., 1720; 
by Havercamp, Amst., 1726; [and by W. Din- 
dorf in Didot’s Bibliotheca Greca ; the best édi- 
tion of the Jewish War,.separately, is by Catd- 
well, Oxford, 1837, 2 vols.] 

Jovranus, Fravius Ciaupivs, was elected em- 
peror by the soldiers in June, A.D. 363, after the 
death of Julian (wid. Jutranvs); whom he had 
accompanied in his campaign against the Per- 
sians. 
Jovian, surrendered to the Persians the Roman 
conquests beyond the Tigris, and several for- 
tresses in Mesopotamia. 
a small town on the frontiers of Bithynia‘and 
Galatia, February 17, 364; after a reign of little 
more than seven months: Jévian was a Chris- 
tian, but he protected the heathens. 2 

_ Jupa (1d66ac). 1. King of Numidia, was son 
of Hiempsal, who was re-established on the 


throne by Pompey. “On fhe breaking out of the | 


civil war between Cesar and Pompey, he act- 


ively espoused \the cause of the latter; and,.ac- 


cordingly, when Cesar sent Curio into Africa 
(B.C. 49), he supported the Pompeian. general 
Attius Varuis with a large body of troops. Curio 
was defeated by their united forces, and fell in 
the battle. In 46 Juba fought along with Scipio 
against Cesar himself, and was present at the 
decisive battle of Thapsus.~ After this defeat 
he wandered about, for some time, and then put 
an end fo his own life.—2. King of Mauretania, 
son of the preceding, was a mere child at his 
father’s death (46); was carried a prisoner to 
“Rome by Cesar, and compelled to grace the 
eonqueror’s triumph. He’ was brought up in 
Italy, where he received an excellent education, 
. and applied himself with such diligence to study, 
‘that he turned out one of the most learned men 
of his day. After the death of Antony~(30), 
Augustus conferred upon Juba his paternal 
kingdom of Numidia, and, at the same time, 


gave him in marriage Cleopatra, otherwise call- 


ed Selene, the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra. 
At a subsequent period (25), Augustus gave him 


He interprets Exod., xxii-, 28, 


Many similar instances might: 


In order to effect hisretreat in safety, 


He died suddenly at. 


JUGURTHA. . 


Mauretania in exchange for Numidia, which 
was reduced to,a Roman province. | He contini-- 
-ued,to reign in Matretania till his death; which’ 
happened ‘about A.D.19. He»was beloved by’ 
his subjects, among whom he endeavored to in- 
troduce the elements of Greek and Roman civ- 
ilization; and, after his déath, they even paid 
him divine honors. Juba wrote a great number 
of works in almost every branch of literature. 
They are all. lost, with: the exception of a few. 
fragments. - They appear to have been all.writ:. 
ten in. Greek. The most important ‘of them 
‘were, 1. AiHistory of Africa (Av6vké), in which 
he made use, of Punic ‘authorities. 2. On ‘the 
Assyrians. 3. A History of Arabia..: 4: A Ro- 
man History (“Popairy ioropiq). 5. Oearpucy io- 
Topia, a general tréatise on all matters‘connect- 
€d. withthe stage’ 6. Iep? ypagurne, or’ mept 
Cwypdowv, seems to have been a general history 
of painting. .He also,wrote some treatises on” 
' botany and on grammatical subjects. [Thé few 
fragments of Juba’s historical works still extant) - 
| are collected im Miiller’s Fragm:. Hist. Grec.;: 
vol. iii.) p..465-484:] 
“Jupma, Jupar. - Vid. PabmsTIna. — |» 
Jucuntu1, a German people, sometimes de- 
scribed ‘as a Gothic, and sometimes as an Ale-: 
mannic tribe. ~ . uM) a ie BR 
Jucurtua (‘Tovyotp0a¢ or loydépAae), king of- 
Numidia, was an illegitimate son of Mastanabal, 
and a grandson of Masinissa. “He lost his father 
at an early age, but was adopted by his uncle 
Micipsa, who brought him up with his own sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha quickly.dis- 
tinguished himself both by his abilities and his 
skill in all bodily.exercises; and rosé to so much, 
favor and popularity with the Numidians, ‘that 
he began to excite the jealousy of Micipsa. In 
order to remove him to a distance, Micipsa sent 
him, in B.C. 134, with an auxiliary force, to as- 
sist Scipio against Numantia. Were his zeal, 
courage, and ability gained for him the fayor 
' and commendation of Scipio, and of all the lead- 
‘ing nobles.in the Roman camp. On his return 
-to Numidia he was received with honor by Mi- 
cipsa, whe was obliged to dissemble the fears 
which he entertained of his ambitious nephew. 
Micipsa died in 118, leaving the kingdom.to Ju-— 
| gurtha and his two sons, Hiempsal and Adher- 
bal, in common.. Jugurtha soon showed. that 
he aspired to: the sole,sovereignty of the coun- 
try. In the course of the same year he found 
| an opportunity to-assassinate Hiempsal at Thir- 
mida, and afterward, defeated Adherbal in bat- 
tle: 'Adherbal fled: to Rome to invoke the as- 
sistance of the senate ;. but Jugurtha, by’a lav- 
ish distribution of bribes, counteracted the just 
complaints of his enemy. The senate'decreed 
/ that the kingdom of Numidia should be’equally 
divided between the two competitors ; but the 
senators intrusted with the execution of this 
decree were also bribed by Jugurtha, who thus 
succeeded in obtaining the western division of | 
the kingdom, adjacent to Mauretania, by far the ‘ 
larger and richer portion of the two GO. But 
‘this advantage. was far from contenting him: . 
Shortly afterward he invaded the territories of 
Adherbal with a large army, and defeated him. 
Adherbal made his escape to the strong fortress 
of Cirta, where he was closely blockaded by 
Jugurtha. The Romans ee eee 


ie 
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to abstain from further hostilities ; but, he‘ paid 
no attention. to their commands, and at-length 
gained possession of Cirta, and put Adherbal to 
death, 112. War was now declared against 
Jugurtha at Rome, and the consul, L. Calpur- 
nius Bestia, was sent into Africa, 111. Ju- 
gurtha had recourse to his customary arts ; and, 
by means of large sums. of money given to Bes- 


tia and.M. Scaurus, his principal lieutenant, he: 
purchased from them a favorable peace. The. 


conduct of Bestia excited the greatest indigna- 
tion at Rome, and Jugurtha was summoned to 
the city under a safe conduct, the popular party 
hoping to be able to convict the nobility by 
means of his evidence... The schéme, however, 
failed ; since one of the tribunes, who had been 


gained over by the friends of Bestia and Scau-. 


rus, forbade the king to give, evidence. Soon 
afterward Jugurtha was compelled to leave 
Italy, in consequence of his having ventured on 
the assassination of Massiva, whose counter-in- 
fluence ‘he regarded with apprehension. Vid. 


' Massrva. ‘The war was now renewed ; but the 


consul, Sp. Postumius Albinus, who arrived to 
conduct it (110), was able to effect nothing 
against Jugurtha.. When the consul went to 
Rome. to hold the comitia, he left his brother 
Aulus in command of the army. Aulus. was de- 
feated by Jugurtha; great part of his army was 
Cut to pieces, and the rest only escaped a simi- 
lar fate by the ignominy of passing under the 
yoke. But this disgrace at once roused all 
the spirit ef the Roman people :, the treaty con- 
cluded by Aulus: was instantly annulled; and 
the consul Q. Cecilius Metellus was sent into 
Africa at the head of a new army (109). .Metel- 
lus was: an able. general and an upright man, 
whom Jugurtha was unable to cope with in the 
field, or to seduce by bribes. In the course of 
two years Metellus frequently defeated Jugur- 
tha, and at length drove him to take refuge 
among. the Getulians. In 107 Metellus was 
succeeded in the command by Marius ; but the 
cause of Jugurtha/had meantime been espoused 
by his father-in-law Bocchus, king of Maureta- 
nia, who had adyanced to. his support with a 
large army: The united forces of Jugurtha and 
Bocchus-were. defeated in a decisive battle by 
Marius ; and. Bocchus purchased the forgive- 
ness of the Romans by surrendering his son-in- 


' Jaw to. Sulla, the questor of Marius (106). Ju- 


gurtha remained in captivity till the return of 
Marius to. Rome, when, after adorning the tri- 
umph of his conqueror, (Jan.-1, 104); he was 
thrown into a dungeon, and there starved to 
death. . (/ : 

Jouis. 1. ‘Aunt of Cesar the dictator, and 
‘wife of C. Marius the elder. She died B.C. 68, 
and her nephew pronounced her funeral oration. 
2. Mother. of M. Antonius. the triumvir.’ In 
the proscription of the triumvirate (43) she 
saved the life of her brother, L. Cesar. Vid. 
Casar, No. 5.—3. Sister of Cesar the dictator, 
and wife of M. Atius Balbus, by whom she had 
Atia, the mother of Augustus. Vid. Aria.— 
4, Daughter of Cesar the dictator, by Cornelia, 
and his only child in marriage, was married to 
Cn. Pompey in 59. She was. a woman of beauty 
and virtue,.and was tenderly attached to her 


husband, although twenty-three years older than | 


herself. She died in childbed in 54,5. Daugh- 
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women. of her.age. 
first, to M. Marcellus, her first cousin, in 25; sec-. | 
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ter of Augustus by.Scribonia, and his only child, 
was born in 39... She was educated with great. 
strictness, but grew up one of the most profligate, 
@ was thrice married :- 


ondly, after his death (23) without issue, toM. ‘ 


Agrippa, by whom she had three sons,.C) and’ 
L. Cesar, and Agrippa. Postumus,. and: two 
daughters, Julia and Agrippina; and thirdly, . 
after Agrippa’s death in 12, to Tiberius Nero, the 
future emperor.. In.B,C.2 Augustus at length 
became acquainted with the misconduct of. his 
daughter, whose notorious adulteries had been 
one reason why her husband Tiberius had quit- 
ted Italy four years before. Augustus was in- 


;censed beyond measure, and banished her to 


Pandataria, an island off the coast of Campania. 
At the end of five years she was remoyed to 
Rhegium, but she was never suffered to quit 
the bounds of the city. Even the testament of 
Augustus showed the inflexibility of his anger. 
He bequeathed her no legacy, and forbade her 
ashes to repose in his mausoleum. ’ Tiberius, 
on his accession (A.D. 14), deprived her of almost 
all the necessaries of life, and she died in the 
course of the same year.—6. Daughter of the 
preceding, and wife of L. Amilius Paulus. . She 
inherited her mother’s licentiousness, and was, 
in consequence, banished by her grandfather 
Augustus to the little island Tremerus, on the 


coast of Apulia, A.D. 9, where she lived nearly , 


twenty years. Shéediedin28. It was probably 
this Julia whom Ovid celebrated as Corinna in 
his elegies and other erotic poems; and his.in- 
trigues with her appear to haye been the cause 
of the poet’s banishment in A.D, 9.—v. Young- 
est. child of Germanicus’ and Agrippina, was 
born A.D, 18; was married to M. Vinicius in 
33; and was banished in 37 by her brother Ca- 
ligula, who was believed to have had an incest- 
uous intercourse with her. She was recalled 
by Claudius, but was afterward put to death by” 
this emperor at’ Messalina’s instigation, The 
charge brought against her was adultery, and 
Seneca, the philosopher, was banished to Cor- 
sica as the partner of her guilt.—8. Daughter 
of-Drusus and: Livia, the sister of. Germanicus. 
She was married, A.D. 20, to,her first cousin, 
Nero, son. of Germanicus and Agrippina, and, 
after Nero’s death, to. Rubellius Blandus, by 
whom she had a son, Rubellius Plaatus. She, 
too, was put to death by Claudius, at‘ the insti- 
gation of Messalina, 59.—9, Daughter of Titus, 
the. son of Vespasian, married Flavius Sabinus, 
a. nephew of the Emperor Vespasian. Julia 
died of abortion, caused by her uncle Domitian, 
with whom she lived in criminal intercourse. 
— 10. Domna. Vid: Domna. — 11. Drustnna. 
Ved. Drvusitus.12.Mamsa. Vid.Masa. _ 

Juris Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome, was of Alban origin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius upon the 
destruction of Alba Longa. It claimed descent 
from the mythical Tulus, the son of Venus and 
Anchises, 
the gens is that of Cmsar. Under the empire 
we find an immense number of persons of the 
name of Julius, the most. important of whom 
are spoken of under their surnames. 

Juniinus Divius. - Vid. Dips. 

Juniinus, Fuavivus Cxiavupivs, usually called 


The most, distinguished family in — 


‘ 


"oe 


JULIANUS, ‘PEAVIUS CLAUDIUS. 


JoutaNy and surnamed the Aposfare; Roman 
emperor A.D. 361-363. He was born at Con- 
stantinople A.D. 331, and was the son of Julius 


Constantius’ by his second wife, Basilina, and 


the nephew of Constantine the Great.’ Julian 
and his elder brother, Gallus, were the only 
members of the’ imperial family’ whose lives 


were spared by the sons of Constantine the | 


Great, en the: death of the latter: in-337. “The 
two brothers were educated with care, and were 
brought up in the principles: of the Christian re- 
ligion ; but’as they-advanced to manhood,: they 
were watched with jealousy’and suspicion by 
the Emperor Constantius. ° After the execution 
of Gallus in 354 (vid. Gatuus), the life of Julian 
was in'great peril; but he succeeded in pacify- 
ing the suspicions of the emperor, and was al- 
lowed to go to Athens in 355’to pursue his stud- 
ies, Here he devoted himself with ardor to the 
study of Greek literature and philosophy, and 
attracted universal attention both by his attain- 
ments and abilities. “Among his fellow-students 
were Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil, both of 
whom afterward became so celebrated in the 
Christian church. \ Julian had already abandon- 
ed Christianity in his heart and returned’ to the 
pagan faith of his ancestors, but.fear of Con- 
stantius prevented him from making an open 
-declaration of. his apostasy. Julian did not re- 
main-long at Athens. In November, 355, he 
received from Constantius the title of Cesar, 
and was sent into Gaul to oppose the Germans; 
who had crossed the Rhine, and were ravaging 
some of the fairest provinces of Gaul. 


war against the two German confederacies of 
the Alemanni and. Franks with \great success, 
and gained many victories over them., His in- 
ternal administration was distinguished by jus- 
tice and’ wisdom, and-he gained. the good’ will 
and. affection of the provinces intrusted to his 


care. His growing popularity awakened the, 


jealousy of Constantius, who-commanded him 
to send some: of his’ best troops to the Hast, to 
serve against the Persians. His soldiers re- 
fused to leave their favorite general, and pro- 
claimed him emperor at Paris in 360: After 
several fruitless negotiations between Julian 
and Constantius, both parties prepared for war. 
{In 361 Julian marched along the valley of the 
Danube toward Constantinople ; but Constan- 
tius, who had set out from ‘Syria to oppose his 
rival, died on his march in Cilicia. His death 
jeft Julian the undisputed master of the empire. 
On-the llth of December Julian entered Con- 
gtantinople. ~ He lost no time in publicly avow- 
ing himself a pagan, but he proclaimed that 
Christianity would be tolerated equally with 
paganism. He did not, however, act impartial- 
ly toward the Christians. He preferred pagans 
as his civil and military officers, forbade the 
Christians to teach rhetoric and grammar in 
the schools, and, in order to annoy them, allow- 
“ed the Jews to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. 
- In the following year (362) Julian went to Syria 
‘in order to make preparations for the war against 
the Persians. He spent the winter at Antioch, 


where he made the acquaintance of the orator, 


Libanius; and in the spring of 363 he set out 
against the Persians. He crossed the Euphrates 
and the Tigris; and after burning, his fleet on 


During’ 
the next five years (356-360) Julian carriéd on: 


JULIANUS, SALVIUS. 


the Tigris, that it might not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, he boldly marched. into the in- 
terior of the country in search ofthe Persian 
king. His army suffered much from the heat, 
want of ;water, and provisions, and‘he was at 
length compelled to retreat. . The Persians now 
appeared and fearfully harassed his rear, ‘Still 
the Romans rethained victorious in many a 
bloody engagement; but in the last battle fought 
on the 26th of June, Julian was mortally wound- 
. by an arrow, and died in the course of the 
day. 
on the field of battle. Vid. Jovianus. -Julian 
was an extraordinary character. As amonarch, 
he was indefatigable in his attention to busi- 
ness, upright in his administration, and compre- 
hensive in his views; as aman, he was. virtu- 
ous in the midst of a profligate age, and did not 
yield to the luxurious temptations ‘to which. he 
was exposed. In consequence of his apostasy 
he has been calumniated by Christian writers ; 
but, for the same reason, he has been unduly'ex- 
tolled by heathen authors. He wrote a large 
number of works, many: of which are ‘extant. 


He was.a ‘man of reflection and thought; but- 


Jovian was chosen emperor in his ‘stead,- 


possessed no creative genius. He did not, how-~ 


ever, write merely for the sake of writing, like 
so many of his contemporaries; his works show 
that he had his subjects really at heart, and'that 
in literature as well as in business his extraor- 
dinary activity arose from the wants of a pow- 
erful mind, which desired to improve itself and 
the world. ~The style of Julian is remarkably 
pure, and is a close imitation of the style of the 
classical Greek writers. . The following are his 
most important works : 1. Letéérs, most of which 
were intended for public circulation, and are of 
great importance for the history of the time. 


Edited. by Heyler,; Mainz, 1828.—2. Oratons, © 


on various subjects, as, for instance, On the 
Emperor Constantius, On the worship ‘of the 
sun, On the mother-of the gods (Cybele), On 
true and false Cynicism, &c:—3. Fhe Caesars, or 
the Banquet (Kaicapec 7 Zvuréctov),/a satirical 
composition, which is one of the most agreea- 
ble ‘and instructive productions of ancient wit. 
Julian describes the Roman emperors approach- 
ing one after the other to take their seat round 
a table in the heavens’; and as they come up; 
their faults, vices, and crimes are censured 
with a sort of bitter mirth by old Silenws, where- 
upon each Cesar defends himself as well as:he 
can. Edited by Heusinger, Gotha, 1736, and’ by 
Harless, Erlangen, 1785.—4.. Misopogon, or the 
Enemy of the Beard (Micordyor), a severe satire 
on the licentious and effeminate manners of the 
inhabitants of Antioch, who. had ridiculed Ju- 
lian, when he resided in the city, on account of 
his austere virtues, and had laughed at his al- 
lowing’his beard to grow inthe ancient fashion, 
+6; ‘Against the Christians. (Kata Xprortavov). 


This work is lost, but some extracts from itare » 


given in Cyrill’s reply to it, which is still ex- 
tant. The best edition of the collected works 
of Julian is by Spanheim, Lips., 1696. 9 
Junrinus; Sanvivs, an’eminent Roman jurist, 
who flourished under Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines. He was preéfectus urbi, and twice: con- 


‘sul, but his name does not appear in the Pasti: 


By the order of Hadrian, he drew up the edictum 
perpetuum, which forms an epoch eg history 


pt 


, JULIA 1.2 


of Roman jurisprudence. \’ His work appears to 
have consisted in collecting and arranging the 


. clauses which:the pretors were accustomed to 


insert'in their annual edict, in condensing the 


materials, and-in omitting antiquated provisions. | 
. .He was a voluminous legal writer, 


andhis works. 
are cited inthe Digest.’ eater CR a 
‘Joeias (lovdrdée; Bib. Bethsaida : ruins at Be- 
Tell), a city of Palestine, on the eastern side of 
the. Jordan, north of the Lake of Tiberias, so 
called by the tetrarch Philip, in honor of Julia; ‘ 
the-daughter of Augustus. + © eons 
Jutiozriea (now Retortillo, near Reynosa), a 
town of the Cantabri in Hispania Tarraconen: 
sis, near:the sources of the Iberus.’ 
Juciomieus. ,Vid, ANDECAvVI.. ; 
Juxiopais ('lovaAcérodic). Vid: Gorpium, Tar- 
sus. « 7? ay : 
. Jéutus.. Vid. Junta Gens, , 
» Junciria(now Junquera), atown of the In- 
digetes-in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road 
from Barcino to the frontiers of Gaul, in a plain 
covered with rushes (Iovykdptoy rediov). 
Janis. 1. Half-sister of M, Brutus, the-mur- 
derer, of Cxsat, and wife of.M. Lepidus, the 


tfiumvir.—2. Terrid’or Terrunca, own sister 


-appears.as only a plebeian one. 
_ public the chief families were those of Brutus, 


of the preceding, was the wife of C. Cassius; 
one of Casar’s murderers. She survived her 
husband a long while; and did not die till A.D: 

Jtni«'Gens, an ancient patrician house at 
Rome, to’ which belonged the celebrated: M: 
Junius Brutus, who took such an active part in 
expelling the-Tarquins. But afterward the gens 
Under the re- 


Bosuicus, Graccuanus, Norsanus, Punuvs, 
Smanus. The Junii who lived under the em- 
pire are likewise spoken of under their various 
surnames. 

Jono, called Hyra by the Greeks. The Greek 
goddess is spoken of ina separate article. » Vid. 
Hera» The word Ju-no contains the same root 
as Ju-piter. As Jupiter is the king of heaven 
and of the gods,.so Juno is’the queenof heaven, 
or the female Jupiter. She was worshipped at 
Rome.as the queen of heaven, from early times, 
with the surname of Regina.. At a later period’ 
her worship was solemnly transferred from Veii 


to’ Rome, where a sanctuary was dedicated to 


4 


her-on the Aventine.. As Jupiter was’ the pro- 
tector of the male sex, so Juno watched over 
the female*sex. She was supposed to accom- 
pany.every woman through life, from the mo- 
ment of her birth to her death. Hence shée-bore 
the Special surnames of Virginalis- and Matrona, 
as well asthe general ones. of Opigena and 
Sospita, and under the last-mentioned. name 
she was worshipped at Lanuvium. On their 
birth-day~.women . offered sacrifices. to Juno 
surnamed Natahs, just as men sacrificed to’ 
their’genius natalis. The great: festival, celé- 
brated by all the women, in honor of Juno, was 
galled Matronaha (vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v.), and 
took: place on the Istof March. Her protection 
of womeén, and especially her power. of. making 
them fruitful, is further alluded 'to in the festival 
Populifugia (Dict. of Antig., s. v.), as well-as in 


“the surname of Februlis, Februata, Februta, or 


Februalis. Juno was further, like Saturn, the 
guardian of the finances, and under the name 
412 
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of Moneta ‘she hada temple on the:Capitoline 
Hill, which contained the mint. . The most. im- 
portant period: in a-woman’s life is that. of he1 
marriage, and she was therefore believed es- 
pecially to preside over marriage. Hence she 
was called Jug# or Jugalis,.and had a variety 
of other-names, Such as Pronuba, Cinzia, Luci- 
na, &c. The month of June, which. is said to 
have been originally called Junonius, was consid- 
ered to be the. most favorable period for marry- 
ing..: Women in childbed invoked Juno Lueina 
to help them, and newly-born children were like- 
wise under her protection ; hence.she was some- 
times confounded with the Greek Artemis or 
Ilithyia. In. Etruria she. was worshipped un- 
der the name of Cupra. .She was also. wor- 
shipped at. Falerii,: Lanuyium, ‘Aricia, Tibur, 
-Preeneste, and other places.- In the represent- 
ations of the Roman Juno that have come down 
to us, the type of the Greek Hera is commonly 
adopted. \ » sieces Pas BR ee sit 
Jorirer, called Zuvus by the Greeks... The 
Greek god.is spoken of in a separate article. 
Vid. Zeus. Jupiter was originally an elemental 
divinity, and his name signifies the father or 
lord of heaven, being a contraction. of Diovis 
pater or Diespiter. Being the_lord of heaven, 
he was worshipped as the’ god of rain;.storms, 
thunder, and lightning, whence. he had the.epi- 
thets of Pluvius, Fulgurator, Tonitrwalis, To- 
nans, and Fulminator. As the pebble or. flint 
stone was'regarded as the symbol of lightning, 
Jupiter was frequently represented with such a 
stone in his hand instead of a thunderbolt... In- 
concluding. a treaty, the Romans‘ took the sa- 
cred symbols of Jupiter, viz., the sceptre and 
flint stone, together with some grass from his 
temple, and the oath taken on such*an occasion 
was expressed. by per Jovem Lapidem jurare. 
In. consequence of his :possessing such powers 
over the elements, and especially of his always 
having the thunderbolt at his command, he-was , 
regarded. as-the -highest and most powerful 
among the gods: Hence he is called the Best 
and Most High (Optimus Maximus). His tem- 
ple at Rome stood on the lofty-hill of the Capi- 
tol, whence he derived the surnames of Capi- 
tolinus and Tarpeius. .He was regarded as the 
special protector of Rome. As such he was 
worshipped by the consuls on entering upon 
their office; and the triumph ‘of a‘ victorious 
general was a solemn procession to his temple. 
He therefore bore the surnames. of Imperator, 
Victor, Invictus, Stator, Opitulus, Feretrius, Pre- 
dator, Triumphator, and the like, Under all 
these surnames he had temples or statues at 
Rome ; and two temples, viz., those of Jupiter 
Stator and of Jupiter Feretrius, were believed 
to have been built in the time of Romulis. -Un- 
der the name of Jupiter Capitolinus, he presided 
over the great Roman games ;.and under the 
name of Jupiter Latialis or Latiaris, over the 
Ferie Latine.. Jupiter, according to the belief 
of the Romans, determined the course of alt 
human affairs. He foresaw the future, and the . 
events happening in-it were the results of his 
will. He revealed the future to man through 
signs in the heavens and the flight of birds, 
which are. hence. called the messengers of Ju- 
piter, while the god himself is designated as 
| Prodigialis, that is, the. sender of prodigies, 
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JURA. 
For the. same reason the god was invoked at 


the beginning: of every undertaking, whether 


» -gacred or profane, tegether with Janus, who 
blessed the beginning itself. - Jupiter was far- 
ther tegarded. as the.guardian of law, and as 
‘the protector of justice and virtue. 
, tained the sanctity of an oath, and-presided over 
all transactions which were based upon faithful- 
hess and justice... Hence Fides was,his com- 
panion on the Capitol, along with Victoria ;.and 
hence a~traitor to his country; and persons 
guilty of perjury, were thrown down from the 
Tarpeian rock... As. Jupiter was the lord, of 
heaven, and consequently the prince of light, 


He main- , 


+a 


the white color was sacred: to. him, white’ani-., 


“mals were sacrificed-to him, his chariot was.be-. 


lieved tobe drawn by four whité horses, .his 
‘priests wore white caps; and the consuls*were 
attired in white when they offered sacrifices in 
the Capitol the day they entered on their office. 
Tke worship of Jupiter at Rome was under the 
‘special eare of the Flamen Dialis, who.was the 
highest in rank of all the flamens. Vid. Dict. 
of Aniig., art. Fuamen. The Romans, in their 
representations of the god, adopted the type of 
the Greek Zeus. : ; 
Jura or Jurassus Mons. (now Jura), a range 
of mountains, which-run north of the Lake Le- 
manus as far as Augusta Rauracorum (now Au- 
gust; near Basle), on the Rhine, forming the 
boundary between) the Sequani and Helvetii. 
JUSTINIANA. 


1. Prima, a town in Illyria, near | 


Tauresium, was.the birthplace of Justinian, and. 


‘was built by that emperor; it became the resi- 
dence of-the arehbishop.of Illyria, and, in the 
Middle.Ages, of the Servian kings.—2. Srcunpa, 
‘also a town in Illyria, previously called Ulpiana, 
was enlarged-and embellished by Justinian. 

JUsTiInianus, surnamed. the Great, emperor 
of Constantinople A.D. 527-565. He was born 
near/Tauresium, in Illyria, A-D. 483 ; was adopt- 
ed by his uncle, the’ Emperor Justinus, in 520 ; 
succeeded his uncle in 527; married the beau- 
tiful but licentious. actress, Theodora, who ex- 
ercised great influence over him; and died in 
565, leaving the.crown to his nephew, Justin II. 
He was, during the greater part of his: reign, a 
firm supporter of orthodoxy, and thus has re- 

-eeived from ecclesiastical writers the title of 
Great; but toward the end of his life he became 
a heretic, being one of the adherents of Nesto- 
rianism. His foreign wars were -glorious, but 
all. his victories were won by his generals. The 

empire of the Vandals in Africa was overthrown 
by Belisarius, and their king Gelimer led a 
prisoner to Constantinople’; and the kingdom 
of the Ostrogoths in Italy was likewise destroy- 
ed by the successive victories of Belisarius and 
Narses. Vid. Bevisarivs, Narses. . Justinian 
adorned Constantinople with many public build- 
ings of great magnificence ; but the cost of their 
erection, as Well.as the expenses of his ‘foreign 
wars, obliged him to impose many new taxes, 
> which were constantly increased by the natural 
eovetousness and rapacity of the em peror. 
The great work of Justinian is his legislation. 
He resolved to establish a perfect system of 
written legislation for all his dominions ; and, 
for this end, to make two great collections, one 
of the imperial constitutions, the other of all 


that was valuable-in the works of jurists... His. 


first work was the collection of the imperias . 


‘the second year of his. reign. 


JUSTINIANUS. 


constitutiofis: -This he commenced in 528, in 


intrusted to.a commission of ten, who complet- 
ed their labors in the following year (529); and 
their collection was. declared to be law. under 
the title of Justimaneus Codex; In 530, Tribo- 
nian, who had been one of.the conimission of 
ten employed in-drawing: up the Code, was au- 
thorized by the emperor to select fellow-laborers 
fo assist him in the other division of the under- 
taking. Tribonian selected sixteen coadjutors ; 


and, this\commission proceeded at once to lay. 


under contribution the works of those jurists 
who had received from former emperors ‘auc- 
toritatem. conscribendarum.interpretandique le- 
gum.” They were ordered to divide their mat 


‘terials into. fifty books,-and to. subdivide each 


‘This work was to bear, the name Digesta. or. 


book’ into: Titles (Tituli). , Nothing that’ was. 


valuable was te be excluded, nothing that was 
obsolete was to be admitted; and-neither tepe- 
tition nor inconsistency was to be allowed, 


Pandecte. The work was’ completed, in accord- 


/ ance,With the instructions that had been given, 


in the short ‘space of three years ; and on the’ 
30th of December, 533, it received from the im-' 
It com- . 


perial sanction the authority of law. 
prehends upward of nine thousand extracts, in 


the selection of which the compilers made use’ 
lof nearly two thousand. different .books, con- 


taining more:than three million Jines.. The 
Code and the Digest contained a complete body 
of law; but as they were not adapted to ele- 
mentary instruction, a commission was appoint- 
ed, consisting of Tribonian, Theophilus, and Do- 


rotheus,to compose an institutional work, which’ 


should contain the elements of the law (legum 
incunabula), and should not be encumbered with 
useless matter. Accordingly, they produced a 


treatise under the title of Institutiones, which ° 


was based on elementary works. of a ‘similar 
character, but ¢hiefly on the Institutiones: of 
Gaius. . Vid: Gaus. . The Institutiones consist- 
ed: of four books, and were published with the 
imperial sanction at the same time as the Di-. 
gest. After the publication of the Digest and 


the Institutiones, fifty decisiones andssome new 
-constitutiones also were promulgated: by the 


ceived in. Europe. 


emperor. . This rendered a revision of the Code 
necessary ; and, accordingly, anew Code was 
promulgated at Constantinople on the 16th of 
November,-534, and the use ‘of the decisiones, 
of the new constitutiones, and of the first edition 
of the Code, was forbidden. ° The second edition 
(Codex Repetite Prelectionis) is the. Code that 
we now possess, in twelve books, each of which 
is divided into titles. Justinian subsequently 
published various new constitutiones, to which 
he gave the name.of Novelle Constitutiones. 
These Constitutiones form a kind of supplement 
to the Code, and were published at various times 
from 535.to 565, but most of them appeared be- 
tween 535 and 539. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that any official compilation of these No- 
velle appeared in the lifetime of Justinian. The 
four legislative works of Justinian, the Tnsiiéu- 
tiones, Digesta or Pandecte, Codex, and Novella, 
are included under the general name of Corpus, 
Juris Civilis, and form ‘the Roman law, as re- 
The best editions, of the 
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_JUSTINUS. 


Corpus for general use are-by Gothofredus and 


_ Van Leeuwen, Amst., 1663, 2 vols ‘fol. ;- by Ge- 
bauer and Spangenberg, Gotting., ‘1776-1797, 2 
vols. 4to.;,and-by Beck, Lips., 1836, 2 vols. -4to, 
_, Justinus. 1. The historiat,- of uncertain 


date, but who-did not live Jater than the fourth | 


,or fifth century of our era, is the author of an 
extant work entitled Historiarum Philippicarum 
Libri XLIV, ..This work is taken from the His- 
torieg Philippice of Trogus.Pompeius,-who ‘lived 
in the time of Augustus. . The title Philippice 
was given to.it, because its main object was to 
» give the’ history of the Macedonian monarchy, 
with all its branches; but im the*exeéution of 
this design, Trogus permitted himself to indulge 
in so many excursions; that the work formed a 


ind of universal history from. the. rise of the, 


Assyrian, monarchy to the conquest of the East 
by Rome. The original work of Trogus, which 
was one of great value, is lost. The work of 
Justin isnot so much an abridgment of that of 
Trogus, as a selection of such parts as seemed 
to hun most worthy of being .generally known. 
Edited by Gravius, Lugd. Bat., 1683 ; by Gro- 
novius, Lugd. Bat., 1719) and 1760; and by 
’ Frotscher, Lips., 1827, 3 vols. 2. Surnamed 
_ the Manrryr, one of the earliest of the Christian 
writers, was born about A.D. 103; at Flavia Ne- 
apolis, the Shechem.of the Old Testament, a city 
in Samaria. He was brought up as a.heathen, 
and in his: youth studied the Greek 
with zeal and ardor. He was afterward con- 
verted to Christianity. ..He retained asa Chris- 
tian the garb of a philosopher, but devoted him- 
self to the ‘propagation, by writing and other- 
wise, of the faith which he had embraced.’ He 
Was ‘put to death at Rome inthe persecution 
under Marcus Antoninus, about 165. Justin 
wrote a large number of works in Greek, sev- 
eral of which have come down to us. 
the most important are, 1. An Apology for the 
Christians, addressed to Antoninus Pius, about 
139; 2. A Second Apology for the Christians, ad- 
dressed to the emperors M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus ; 3. A Dialogue with Tryphon the Jew, in 
which Justin defends Christianity -against..the 
objections of Tryphon. \ The best edition of the 
eollected works.of Justin is by Otto, Jena, 1842- 
1844, 2 vols. 8Svo; {second edition, Jena, 1848~ 
50, 3 vols. 8vo.] ‘ i 

Justus, a Jewish historian of Tiberias in Gal- 
ilea, was .a contemporary of the historian Jo- 
sephus, who was very hostile to him. 

Jururns, the nymph of a-fountain in Latium, 
famous for its healing qualities. Its water was 
used in nearly all sacrifices} a chapel was ded- 
icated to its nymph at Rome in the Campus 

_ Martius by. Lutatius Catulus » and sacrifices 
were offered-to her on the 11th of January. A 
pond in-the forum, between the temples of Cas- 
tor and. Vesta, was. called. Lacus Juturne, 
Whence we must. infer that the name of the 
nymph Juturna is not connected with jugis, but 
probably with juvare. She is said to have been 
beloved by Jupiter, who rewarded her with im- 

,Mortality.and the rule over the waters, Some 


philosophy’ 


Of these | 
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“ BABDA; .. 


(now Salza), was a Roman ‘colony founded by: - 
Hadrian, and the residence of the Roman gov- 
erno?.of the province. It was destroyed by the 
Heruli'in the fifth century, but was afterward 

rebuilt. pints Ga ae Y 

. Jiviniris, Dicimus Jontvus, the great Roman 

Satirist, but.of whose life we have few authentic 

particulars. - His’ ancient biographers ‘relate 

that he was either the son or the “alumnus” of - 
‘a rich freedman ;- that he occupied himself, until ; 
he had nearly reached.the term of middle life, 
in declaiming ;, that, having subsequently com- 
posed some clever lines upon Paris the panto- 
‘mime, le was induced to cultivate assiduously 
satirical composition ; and that; in consequence 
of his attacks upon Paris becoming known to 
the court, the poet, although now an-old man of 
eighty, was appointed tothe command of a body 
of troops, in a remote district of Egypt, where 
he died shortly afterward. Tt is supposed by 
some that the Paris who was’attacked by Ju- 
venal was the contemporary of Domitian, and 
that the poet was accordingly: banished by this 
emperor. But this opinion is clearly untena- 
ble.” 1. We know, that Paris was killed in A:D. 
83, upon suspicion of an intrigue -with the Bm- 
press Domitia, .2.'The fourth satire, as appears 
from the conéluding lines, was written after the 
death of Domitian, that is; not earlier than 96. 
3.The'first satire, as we learn from the forty- 
ninth line, was written after the condemnation 
-of Marius Priscus, that is, not earlier than’ 100. 
These positions admit of no-doubt.; and hence 
it is established that Juvenal was alive atleast 
seventeen years after the death of Paris, and 
that some of his satires were composed after 
the death of Domitian. The only-facts with 
regard to Juvenal upon which we'can implicitly 
rely are, that he flourished toward the close of 
the first century ; that Aquinum, if not the place 
of his nativity, was at least his chosen residence 
(Sat., iii., 319); and that he is, in all probability, 
the friend whom Martial addresses in three epi- 
grams. -' There is, perhaps, another eircum- 
Stance which we may admit. We are told that 
‘be declaimed for many years of his lite; and 
every page in his writings bears evidence to 
the accuracy of this assertion. Each piece is 
a finished rhetorical essay, energetic, glowing, 
and sonorous. He denounces-vice in the most 
‘indignant terms ; but the obvious tone of exag- 
geration which. pervades all’ his invectives 
leaves us in doubt how far this sustained pas- 
sion is real, and how far-assumed for show. 
''The extant works of Juvenal consist of sixteen 
satires, the last being a fragment of véry doubt- 
ful authenticity, all composed in heroic hexam- 
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eters. Edited by Ruperti, Lips., 1819; and by 
Heinrich, Bonn, 1839. ; 
Juvenras.’ Vid. Huse. vis 
Juventivs. ‘1. Crusys. Vid. Crersus. — 2, 
Larerensis. Vid. Laterensis.—3. THatna.— 
Vid. THauna. ; 


[Juverna, another name for Hibernia. Vid. 
Hisernta.] ‘ 


writers, call her the wife of Janus and mother | 


of Footus, but in the Alneid she appears as the 
affectionate sister of Turnus. 
Juvavem or Juvavia (now Salzburg),a town 
in Noricum, on the River Jovavus or Isonta 
414 
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Lazpa (Ad6da), daughter of the Bacchiad Am- 
phion, and mother of Cypselus by Eétion: Vid, 
|} Cyesetus. 
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LABDACIDE 


Laspacing. Vid. Lappacus.: )°:°  *>> 
Lasnxcus (Ad6dakoc), son of the Theban king 
Polydorus,- by Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus. 
Labdacus lost his father at an early age, and 
was placed under the guardianship of Nycteus, 
‘and afterward under that of Lycus, a brother 
of Nycteus. When Labdacus had grown up to 
manhood, Lycus: surrendered the government 
.to him ; and on the death of Labdacus, which 


eecurred soon after, Lycus undertook the guard- | 


ianship of his son Laius, the father of C&dipus. 

The name Ladbdacide is frequently given: to’the 

~descendants of Labdacus—(idipus, Polynices, 

Eteocles, and Antigone. : 
,~Laspitum Vid. Syracusm. 

Laseates, a warlike people in Dalmatia, 
whose chief town was Scodra,. and in whose 
territory was the Laswaris Patus (now Lake of 
Scutarz), through which the River Barbana (now 

-Bogana) runs, : ‘ 

Lazio, Antistivs. 1..A Roman jurist, was 
one-of the: murderers of Julius Cesar, and put 
an end to his life after the battle of Philippi, 
B.C. 42.—2. Son of the preceding, anda still 
more eminent jurist. He adopted the republi- 
can opinions of his fathér, and was, in conse- 
quence, disliked by Augustus. It is probable 
that the Labeone insanior of Horace (Sat., i., 3, 
80) was: a stroke levelled at the jurist, in order 
to please the emperor. Labeo wrote a large 


number of works, which are cited in the Digest. | 


He was the founder of one of the two great 
legal schools spoken of under Carrro. 
Lazio, Q. Fasius, questor urbanus B.C. 196 ; 
_ pretor 189, when he commanded the fleet in 
the war against Antiochus ; and consul 183. 
_ Lagerius, Decimus, a Roman eques, and a 
distinguished writer of mimes, was born about 
B.C. 107, and died in 43 at Puteoli, in Campa- 
nia, At Cesar’s triumphal games*in October, 
45, P. Syrus, a professional mimus, ‘seems to 
have challenged all his craft to a trial of wit in 
extemporaneous farce, and Cesar offered Labe- 
-rius five hundred thousand sesterces to appear 
on the stage. Laberius was. sixty years old, 
and the profession of a’ mimus was infamous, 
but \the wish of the dictator was equivalent to 
a command, and he reluctantly complied. He 
had, however, revenge in his power, and took 
it: His prokogue awakened compassion, ‘and 
perhaps indignation ; and, during the perform- 
ance, he adroitly availed himself of his various 
characters to point his wit at Cesar. In the 
person of a beaten Syrian slave he cried out, 
“Marry! Quirites, but we lose our freedom” 
(Porro; Quirites, libertatem perdidimus), and all 


eyes were turned upon the dictator ; and in an- | 


other mime he uttered the pregnant maxim, 
. “Needs must he fear who makes? all else 
adread” (Neceésse est multos timeat quem multi 
timent). Cesar, impartially or vindictively, 
awarded the prize to Syrus. The prologue of 
Laberius has been preserved by Macrobius (Sat., 
ii., 7); and, if this may be taken as a specimen 
of his style, he would rank above Terence, and 
second only to Plautus, in dramatic vigor. La- 
berius evidently made great impression on his 
contemporaries, although he is depreciated by 
Horace (Sut., i., 10, 6). vi 
Lasicum, Lasict, Lavicum, Lavicr (Labica- 
nus: now Colonna), an ancient town in Latium, 


‘corresponds to Leghorn. 


mi 
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» LABUS: 


on One of the hills-of the Alban Mountain, fifteen 
miles southeast of Rome, west of Preneste, 
and northeast of Tusculum. (It was an ally of 
the Auqui; it was taken and was colonized by 
the Romans, B.C7418. 

-Lasienus. -1.-T., tribune of the plebs B.C. 


63, the year of Cicero’s consulship.. Under pre- 


tence of avenging his uncle’s, death, who had 
joined Satarninus (100), and had perished along 
with the other conspirators, le accused Rabir- 
ius of perduellio orhigh'treason. Rabirius was 
defended by Cicero. ‘Vid. Rasirivs. In his 
tribuneship Labienus was entirely devoted to 
Cesar’s interests. “Accordingly, when Cesar 
went into Transalpine Gaul in 58, he took Labi- 
enus with him as his legatus. _Liabienus con- 
tinued with Cesar during the greater part of 
his campaigns in Gaul, and was the ablest offi- 
eer he had. On»the breaking out of the civil , 
war in 49, he deserted Casar and joined Pom- 
pey. His defection caused the greatest joy 
among the Pompeian party ; but he disappoint- 
ed the expectations of his new friénds,. and 
never performed any thing of importance. He 
fought against his old commander at the battle 
of Pharsalia in Greeée, 48, at the battle of Thap- 
sus in Africa, 46, and at the battle of Munda: ine 
Spain, 45. He was slain in the last of these 
battles.—2. Q., son of the preceding, joined the. 
party of Brutus and Cassius after the murder 
of Cesar, and was sent by’them into Parthia to 


“seek-aid from Orodes, the Parthian king. “Be- 


fore he could obtain any definite answer from 
Orodes, the news came of the battle of Philippi, 
42’ Two years afterward he persuaded Orodes 
to intrust him with the command of a Parthian 
army ; and Pacorus, the son of Orodes, was as- 
sociated with him.in the command. In 40-they 
crossed the Euphrates and met with great suc- 
cess. They defeated Decidius Saxa, thé heu- 
tenant, of Antony, obtained possession ‘of ‘the 
two great towns of Antioch and Apamea, and 
penetrated into Asia Minor.’ But in the follow- 
ing year, 39, P. Ventidius, the most able of An- 
tony’s legates, defeated the Parthians. Labi- 
enus fled in disguise into. Cilicia, where he was 
apprehended, and put to death.—3. T.,-a cele- 
brated orator and historian in the reign of Au- 
gustus, either son or grandson of No. 1 He 
retained all the republican feelings of his family, 
and never became reconciled to the imperial 
government, but took. every. opportunity*to at- 
tack Aagustus and his friends. His \enemies 
obtained a decree of the senate that all his writ- 
ings should be burned; whereupon he shut him- 
self up in the tomb of his ancestors; ‘and thus 
perished, about A.D. 12: : 
LaBRanpa (ra Ad6pavda: Aabpavdevc, Aabpav- 
dnvoéc, Labrandénus), a town. in Caria, sixty- 
eight stadia north of Mylasa, celebrated for its 
temple of Jupiter (Zeus) Stratios or Labran- 
denus, on a hill near the city. Mr. Fellowes 
considers some ruins at Jaki to be those of the 
temple ; but this is doubtful. — ‘ 
Lasro, a sea port in Etruria, mentioned by - 
Cicero along with Pise, and supposed by some 
to be the Liburnum mentioned by Zosimus, and 
the modern Livorno or Leghorn. Others, how- 
ever, maintain that the ancient: Portus Pisanus 
Lasus or Lasoras (Adb6og or Me new 
15° 


ay 


LABYNETUS, : 
Sobad Koh, part of the Elburz); a mountain of 


“he 


Parthia, between the Coronus and the Sariphi, 


‘Montes. . 


4 S$ » § ‘ 
Lasynirus '(Aafivgtoc), a name common to. 


several of the Babylonian monarchs, seems to 
have been.a title rather than a proper name. 
‘The Labynetus mentioned by. Herodotus (ii, 
WA) as mediating a peace between Cyaxares and 
Alyattes is the same with Nebuchadnezzar. 


The Labynetus who is mentioned by Herodotus, 
(i, 77) as.a contemporary of Cyrus and Cresus. 
is the same with the Belshazzar of the prophet: 


Daniel: _ By other writers he is.called Nabona- 


dius or Nabonidus: .He was the dast king of | 


Babylon. . Vid. Cyrus. y 
', Lasyrintaus... Vid. Dict. of Antig., 8.0. 
Lacepmmon (Aaxedaiuov), son of, Jupiter 
(Zeus).and ‘Taygete; was married to Sparta, the 
daughter of Eurotas, by whom he became’ the 
father.of Amyclas, Eurydice, and Asine: -He 
was king of the country which he called after 
his own name, Lacedemon, while he called the 
capital Sparta after the name of his wife. Vid. 
Sparra. : rae 
Lacepamontus (Aaxedarudvioc), son of Cimon, 


.So named in honor of the Lacedzemonians. 


» Laompas (Aaxjdacy or LeocepEs (Herod., vi., 
127), king of Argos, dnd father of Melas. 

Lacerant, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

Lacitires (Aaydépjc). 1. An Athenian dema- 
gogue, made himself tyrant of Athens B.C. 
296, when the city was besieged by Demetrius. 
When Athens was on the point of falling into 


the hands of Demetrius, Lachares made his | 


escape to Thebes.—2. An eminent Athenian 
rhetorician, who flourished in the fifth century 
of ourvera. ; 

Lacurs (Aéync), an Athenian commander in 
the Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned in 
B.C..427. He fell-at the battle of Mantinea, 
418. In the dialogue of Plato which bears. his 
name, he is represented as not over-acute in ar- 
gument, and with temper on a par with his 
acuteness. cul 

Lacuésts, one of the Fates. _ Vid. Marm. 

Lacra or Lactipm (Adxia, Aakiédar: Aaniad ¢, 
Aaxtedc), ademus in Attica, belonging to the 


_ tribe Cineis, west of, and near to.Athens. 


Lacinivum (Aakivioy dkpov), a-promontory on 
the eastern coast of Bruttium, a few miles south 
of Croton, and forming the western boundary 
of the Tarentine Gulf. It possessed a cele- 


, brated temple of Juno, who was worshipped 


here under the surname. of Lacinia. The re- 
mains of this. temple are still extant, and have 
given the modern name ‘to the promontory, Capo 
delle Colonne or Capo di Nao (vaoc).- ‘Hannibal 
dedicated in this temple a bilingual inseription 
(in Punic and Greek), which recorded the his- 
tory of his campaigns, and of which Polybius 
made use in writing his history. 

Laciro (now Alecippe), a town, in Hispania 
Betica, not far from the sea, and west of Mal- 
aca. 

Lacmon. or Lacmus (Adkyov,  Adkuoc), the 
northern part of Mount Pindus, in which the 
River Aous has its origin. 

Lacoprics. 1: (Now Lobera), a town of the 
Vaccei in the north. of Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, on the road from Asturica to Tarraco;—2. 
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LACTANTIUS; 


(Now Lagoa), a town on'the southwest of Lusi- 
tania, east of-the Promontorium Sacrum. 
Laconica (Aakovixg), sometimes called Lacé- 
Nia by the Romans, a country, of Peloponnesus, 
was bounded on the north by Argolis.and Ar- 
cadia, on the west by, Messenia, and on the east 
and south by the sea.. Laconica was’a long 
valley, running southward to the sea, and was 
inclosed on three sides by mountains. 
north it was separated by Mount Parnon from 
Argolis, and by Mount Sciritis. from Arcadia. 


It was bounded by Mount Taygetus on the west,. - 
-and by Mount Parnon on the east, which are 


two masses. of mountains extending from Ar- 
cadia to the’ southérn extremities of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, Mount. Taygetus terminating at the 
Promontorium Tenarum, and Mount.,Parnon, 
continued under the names of Thornax and 
Zarex, terminating at the Promontorium Malea. 
The River Eurotas flows through the valley 
lying between these mountain masses, and falls 
into the Laconian Gulf. In the upper part, of 
its. course the valley. is narrew, and near Sparta 
the mountains approach so_close to, each other 
as to leave little more than room for the chan- 
nel of the river.. It is for this. reason that we 
find the vale,of Sparta called the hollow Lace- 
daemon. Below Sparta the mountains recede, 
and the valley opens out into a plain of consid- 
erable extent. 
but-on the slopes of the mountains there is land 
of. considerable fertility. There were valuable 
marble quarries near Tanarus. Off the coast 
shell-fish were caught, which produced.a purple 
dye inferior only tothe Tyrian. Laconica -is 


well described by Euripides as difficult of access’ 


to an enemy. On the north, the country could 
only be invaded by*the valleys of the Eurotas 
and the Ginus; the range of Taygetus formed 
an almost insuperable barrier on the west ; and 
the want of good harbors on the eastern coast 
protected it from invasion, by sea on that-side. 
Sparta was the only town of importance in the 
country. Ved. Searra. 
habitants of the country. are said to have been. 
Cynurians and Leleges. They were expelled 
or conquered by the Acheans, who were the 
inhabitants of the country in the heroic age. 
The Dorians afterward invaded, Peloponnesus 
and became the ruling race in La¢onica. Some 
of the old Acheean inhabitants’ were reduced to 
slavery’; but a-great number of them became 
subjects of the Dorians under the name of Peri- 
ci (Ilepiouxo.).. The general.name. for the in- 
habitants is Laconws (Ad«wvec) or Lacepamonit 
(Aakedaiuéveor) ; but the Periaci are frequently 
called Lacedemonii, to distinguish them from 
the Spartans. fics. , 
Laconicus Sinus («éAmoc Aakavikéc), a gulf 
in the south of Peloponnesus, into which the 
Eurotas falls, beginning west at the Promonto-. 
rium 'Tenarum, ‘and east at the Promontorium 
Malea. ’ 
[Lacraripes (Aaxparidyc), said to have been 
an archon at Athens at the time of the Persian 
invasion : in his archonship there was so heavy 
a fall of snow, and so intense cold, that the 
epithet « Lacratidian’”’ became proverbial for in- 
tense cold.} tan 
Lacrantivs, a celebrated Christian father, 
but his exact name, the place of his. nativity, 


On;the' 


The soil of this plain is poor, . 


The most ancient. in-° 


; 
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‘LACTARIUS MONS, 
snd the daté of Hig birth, are. uneertain: In 
'modern works we find, him denominated Lucius 
Celius. Firmianus. Lactantius ; but the two for- 
“mer appellations, in fhe second of which Cacil- 
tus is often.'substituted for Calius, are omitted 
ein many MSS., while the two, latter are tre- 
“quently presented in an inverted order. ‘Since 
he is spoken of as*far advanced in life. about 
A.D. 315, he must have been born not later than 
the middie ‘of the third century, probably in 
Ttaly, possibly at Firmum, on the Adriatic, and 
certainly studied in Africa, where he became 
the pupil of Arnobius, who taught rhetoric at 
Sicca. His fame became so widely extended, 
that about 301-he was invited by Diocletian to 
settle at Nicomedia, and. there to practice. his 
art. At this period he appears to have become 
a Christian. He was summoned to Gaul about 
312-318, when now an old man, to supérintend 
the ediication of Crispus, sog of Constantine, 
and he* probably. died at. Tréves some ten or 
twelve years afterward (325-330). The extant 
works of LactantiuS are, 1, Divinarum Institu- 
tionum Libri VIL; a sort of introduction \to 
Christianity, intended to supersede the Jess per- 
fect treatises of Minucius Felix, Tertullian, and 
“Cyprian. Each of the seven books bears a sep- 
arate title: (1.) De Falsa Religione. (2.) De 
Origine Erroris. (3.) De Falsa Sapientia. (4.) 
De Vera Sapientia et Religione. (5.) De Justitia. 
- (6.) De Vero Cultu. (7.) De Vita Beata:—u. An 


Epitome of the Institutions.—:t. De Ira Dei.— | 


ty. De Opificio Deis. De Formatione Hominis.—v. 
“De Mortibus Persecutorum.—v1. Various Poems, 
most of which were probably not. written ‘by 
Lactantius. “The style of Lactantius, formed 
‘upon the model of the great orator of Rome, has 
gained for him the appellation of the Cina 
Cicero, and not undeservedly. | ‘The best edition 


of Lactantius is by Le Brun, and Lenglet du. 


_ Fresnoy, Paris, 1748. 

Lactarius Mons or Lactis Mons, a mountain 
in Campania, belonging to the Apennines, four 
miles east of Stabie, so called because the cows 
which grazed upon it produced excellent milk, 
Here Narses’ gained a victory over the Goths, 
A.D. 553. 

(Lacroptrum (now probably Towcester), a city 
of the Catyeuchlani in Britannia Romana, on 
the. way from Londinium to Lindum.] 

Lacyprs (Aaxtdnc), a native of Cyrene, suc- 
ceeded Arcesilaus as president of the Academy 
at Athens. The place where.-his. instructions 
were delivered was a garden, hamed the Lacy- 
deum (Aakvdevov), provided for the purpose by 
his friend’ Attalus Philometor, king of Perga- 
mus. This alteration in the locality of the 
school seems at least to have contributed to 
the rise of the name of the New Academy. He 
died about 215, from the effects, it is said, of 
excessive drinking. © ; 

> Live (Adon), an island off the western coast 
of Caria, opposite to Miletus and to the bay into 
which the Meander falls. 

{Lapes, son of Imbrasus, a follower of Auneas, 
slain by Turnus in pees i 

Lavon (Aédwv).. 1. The dragon who guard- 
ed the apples of ‘is ‘Hesperides, was the off 


spring of T'yphon and Echidna, or of Terra (Ge), | 


orof Phorcys and Ceto. He was slain by Her- 


cules; and the representation of the battle was"! 
2 


° LRLIUS, 


placed by ‘Jupiter (Zeus) among the stars. ay 
An Arcadian, companion and friend of Aineas, 
slain by Halesus. ] 

Ladon (Addov). 1. A river in Arcadia, which 
rosé, near Olitor, and fell into the Alphéus bee 
tween Herewa and Phiixa. In mythology Ladon 
is the hasband of Stymphalis, and the father of 
Daphne, and Metope,—2. A small river in Elis, 


which ‘rose on the frontiers of Achaia. and fell ' 


into the Penéus. 

Larant, a peoplé on, 1 the ‘eastern ‘baist of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, near the mouth of the 
River Rubricatus (now Llobr egat), probably the 


same as the Lauerani, whose country, Laue- 
TANia, produced good, wine, and, whose eis. , 


town was Barcino~ 
Leaps (AaiAar), t. €., the storm wind, pers 


sonified in the legend of the’ dog of Procris ° 
Procris had received — 


which bore this name. 
this swift animal from, Diana (Artemis), and 
gave it to her husband Cephalus. 
Teumessian fox was sent-to punish the Thes 
bans, Cephalus sent the dog Lalaps against the 
fox. 
(Zeus) changed both animals into a stone, which 
was shown in the neighborhood of Thebes. 

La xianus, one of the thirty tyrants, emper- 


or in Gaul after the death of Posrumus, A.D. + 
267, was slain, after a few. months, by his own _ 


soldiers, who proclaimed Vicrorinus in his 
stead. 

Laivs. 1.-C., was from early manhood the, 
friend and companion of Scipio Africanus’ the 
elder, and fought under him in-almost‘all his 
campaigns.’ He was consul B,C. 190, and ob- 
tained the province of Cisalpine Gaul.—2. C., 
surnamed Sapiens, son of the preceding. 
intimacy with Scipio. Africanus the-younger was 


as remarkable as his father’s friendship; with the. - 


elder, and it obtained an imperishable monument 
in Cicero’s treatise Lelius sive de Amicitia. He 
was born, about 186, was tribune of the plebs 
151, praetor 145, and consul 140. Though not 
devoid. of military : talents, as his campaign 
against the Lusitanian Viriathus proved,he 
was more of a statesman than a soldier, and 
more of a philosopher than a statesman. - From 
Diogenes of Babylon, and afterward from Pa- 


netius, he imbibed the doctrines of the Stoie: 


school; his father’s friend Polybius was: his 
friend also; the wit and idiom: of Terence 
were pointed and polished by his and Scipio’s 
conversation ; and the satirist Lucilius'was his 
familiat companion. . The political opinions of 
Lelius were different at different periods of his 
life. He endeavored, probably during his trib-, 
unate, to procure a redivision of the public land, 
but he desisted from the attempt, and for his 
forbearance received the appellation of the Wise 
or the Prudent. He afterward became a stren- 
uous supporter of the, aristocratical party. 
eral of his orations were extant in the time of 
Cicero, but were characterized more by smooth. 
ness’ (lenitas) than by power. 
principal interlocutor in’ Cicero’s dialogue De 
Amicitia, and is one of the speakers in the De’ 
Senéctute and in the De Republica. His two 
daughters were married, the one to Q..Mucius 


Scevola, the augur, the other to C. Fannius | 


Strabo. The opifion of his worth seems to 
have been universal, and it is one of Senéca’s 
ALT © 


When the. 


The dog. overtook the fox, but Jupiter: _ 


Has? - 


Sev- >." 


Lelius is the’ 


¢ 


. eonsul 132, 
» Gracchus. 
aristocratical party with the prosecution of the 
- accomplices of Gracchus; 
- task he showed all the hard-heartedness of his | 


wad 


LENAS, POPILIUS. 


injunctions 1 ‘to-his friend Lucilius “to live like 
‘Lelits.” dlix), 
Lainas; Poritivs, plébeians. The family was 


unfavorabl distinguished, even among the Ro- 
‘mans, for their sternness, cruelty, and haughti- 
‘ness of character. 1. M., four times consul, B: 


C. 359, 356, 350, 348. ‘In his third consulship 
(350) he won.a hard-fought battle against the 
- Gauls, for which he celebrated a triumph—the 
‘first ever obtained by a plebeian., —2. M., pretor 
176; consul 172, and censor 159. “In his con- 
sulship he defeated the Ligurian mountaineers; 
and when the remainder of the tribe surrender- 
ed to him, he sold them all as’ slaves.—3. C., 

‘brother of No.2, was consul 172. He was aft: 


" erward sent as ambassador to Antiochus, king 
of Syria;-whom the senate wished to abstain 


from hostilities‘against Egypt. Antiochus was 
“just marching upon Alexandrea when Popilius 
gave him the letter of the senate, which the 
king read, and-promised to take into considera- 
tion with his friends. Popilius straightway de- 
scribed with his cane’a circle in the sand round 
the king, and ordered him not to stir out of it 
‘ before he had given a decisive answer. This 
boldness so frightened Antiochus, that he at 
once yielded to the demand of Rome.—4. 1 

he year after the, murder of Tib. 
e was charged by the victorious 


and in this odious 


family.. He subsequently withdrew himself, by 
voluntary exile, from the vengeance of C. Grac- 
‘chus, and did not return to Rome till after his’ 
déath. 

[Lazrcus (dadonzé). 1./Father Bf Alein Sots 
“one of the chiefs of the Myrmidons under Achil- 
_les.—2. An artist. employed by Nestor to gild 
the horns of the victims sacrificed to the gods.] 

“Laertes (Aaépr7c), king of Ithaca, was son 
of Acrisius and Chaleomedusa, and husband of 
Anticléa, by whom he became the father of Ulys- 
"ses and Ctimene. Some writers call Ulysses 
the son of Sisyphus. Vad. Awticuna. Laertes 


took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in the 


expedition of the Argonauts. . He was still alive 
when Ulysses returned to Ithaca after the fall 
of Troy. 
‘ Larrtivs, Dibexnes. Vid. Biodines 

Lastrycones (Aatorpvyévec), a savage race 
_of cannibals, whom Ulysses encountered in his 
_wanderings. They were governed by AntIPH- 
“ates, and Lamus. They belong, however, to 
mythology rather than to history. The modern 
interpreters of Homer place them on the north- 
western coast of Sicily. The Greeks’ them- 
selves placed them on the. eastern coast of the 
island, in the plains of Leontini, which are there- 
fore called Lest ry Zonit Campi. The Romans, 
however, ann ih pecially the Roman poets, 
who regarded t 
the Homeric eae of Circe, transplanted the 
. Lestrygones to the southern coast of Latium, 
in the neighborhood. of Formiz, which they sup- 
‘posed to-haye been built by Lamus, the king of 
this péople. Hence Horace (Carm., lil., 16, 34) 
“speaks of Lesirygonia Bacchus in amphora, that 
is; Formian wine; and Ovid (Met., xiv., 233) 
ealls Formie Lastrygonis ‘Lumi Urbs. 

Lev or, Luvi, a Ligorian eee in Gallia 
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e Promontorium Circeium as | 


' Vid. Laspacus. 
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Tidnapataiaie on the River Tiettrus, who i in con: 


junction with the Marici, built the town of yn 
cinum’ (now Pavia).. 


Lavinus, Varerivs.. 1.'P. , consul B.C. 280, 
had the conduct .of the war ‘against Pyrrbus. 


he king wrote to Levinus, offering to arbitrate 
-between: Rome. and: Tarentum ; ; but ‘Levinus 


bluntly. bade him: mind his own business, and 
begone to Epirus: An ‘Epirot spy having been 
taken in the Roman lines, Levinus showed him 
thé legions under arms, and bade him tell his 
master, if he was curious about the Roman men 
and tactics, to come and see them himself. . In 
the battle which followed, Levinus was defeat- 
ed by Pyrrbus on the banks of the Siris.—2. M., 


praetor 215, crossed over to Greece ‘and carried 


on. war- against’ Philip. He continued in the 
command ‘in Greece till 211, when he was elect- 
ed consul in his absence. In his consulship 
(210) he carried on the war in Sicily, and took 
Agrigentum. Me continued as proconsul in 
Sicily for several years, and in’ 208 made.a de- 
scent upon the coast of Africa. 
and his sons Publius.and Marcus honored his 
memory with funeral games and gladiatorial 
combats, exhibited during four successive days 
in the forum.—3.C., son of No, 2, was by the 
mother’s side brother of M: Fulvins Nobilior, 
consul 189. Levinus was himself consul in 
176, and carried on war against the Ligurians. 

Lados, a city in great Phrygia. 

Lacus (Adyog), a Macedonian of obscure birth, 
was the father, or reputed father, of Ptolemy, 
the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. He 
married Arsinoé, a concubine of Philip of Mace- 


‘don; who was said to:have been pregnant at the 


time of their,marriage, on which account. the 
Macedonians generally looked upon Ptolemy as 
the son of Philip. 

Lits , (Aaic), the name of two celebrated 
Grecian Hetere or courtezans. 1, The elder, 
a native probably of Corinth, lived in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, and was celebrated 
as the most beautiful woman of her age. She 
was notorious also for her avarice and caprice. 
—2. The younger, was the daughter of Timan- 
dra, and was probably born at Hyccara in Sicily. 
According to some accounts:she was brought 
to Corinth when seven years old, having been 
taken prisoner’ in the Athenian expedition ‘to 
Sicily, and-bouvht by a Corinthian. > This story, 
however, involves numerous difficulties, and 
seems to haye arisen from aconfision between 
this Lais and the elder one of'the.same name. 
She was a contemporary and rival of Phryne. 
She became enamored of a Thessalian named 
Hippolochus or Hippostratus, ~and accompanied 
him to Thessaly. Here, it is said, some Thes- 
salian women, jealous of her beauty, enticed 
her into a temple of Venus (Aphrodite), and 
there stoned her to death. 

[Laispopias (Aaorodiac), an Athenian com~ 
mander in the Peloponnesian war. In B.C. 411 
one of the envoys sent by the Four Hundred to 
Sparta.] ; 

Laius (Adioc), son of Labdacus, lost his father 
at an'early age, and was brought up by, Lyeus. 
When Lycus was slain by Am- 
phion and Zethus, Laius took refuge with Pe- 
lops' in Peloponnesus. - After the death of Am- 


| phion and Zethus, Laius returned to Thebes, 


- He died 200, ° 


+“ 


~ 


lived at Rome about 
Cally for her portraits ‘of ‘women. ] 
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sacl ascended, Ahe throne: of his father, He 


“married Jocasta, and became by her the ‘father, 


_of G&dipus, by ‘whom he was slain, For details, 
“eid. DIPUS,- 


Tieata,, Of Cyzicus, a “female painter, who 


B C. 74; celebrated espe- 


‘Livies, a common name of couurtezans, from 


r 


the. Greek Aatcy7, prattling, used as a term.of , 


endearment, “little prattler.? 


~ Lavevani. Vid. Lawrant. 


Lamicnos' (Aduayoc), an Athenian, son of 


Xendphanes, ‘was the colleague of Alcibiades 
and Nicias in the great Sicilian expedition, B. 
He fell under the walls of Syracuse, 
ina ‘sally of'the besieged. He appears among 


‘the dramatis pérsona: of Aristophanes as the 


brave and somewhat blustering soldier, delight- 
ing in the war, and thankful, moreover, for its 
pay. . Plutarch describes him as brave, but. so 
poor, ‘that on every fresh appointment he ‘used 
to beg for money from the government to buy 
clothing and shoes. 

[Lamprus (now Lambro), | a river in-Gallia 
Transpadana, which rose in the Lake. Eupilis 
(now Lago'di Pusiano), and fell into the Po be- 
tween Ticinum and Placentia. ] 

‘Lamerus (now Lamata), a river in. Bruttium, 
néar Croton, which falls into the Lamericus 
‘Sinus. Upon it was the town Lamérini (now 
St. Eufemia). 

Lamia (Aapia), .1. A female phantom. Vid. 
Empusa.—2. A celebrated Athenian courtezan, 
Wasa favorite’ mistress for many years of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. : 

Lamia, 42,Ius. This family claimed a high 
antiquity, and pretended. to be descended from 
the mythical hero. Lamus. 
equeés, supported Cicero in the suppression of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy, B.C. 63, and was 
“accordingly banished by the influence of the 
-consuls Gabinius and Piso in 58. . He was sub- 
sequently recalled from exile, and during the 
civil wars espoused Cesar’s party.—2, L,, son 
of the preceding, and the friend of Horace, was 
consul A.D. 3. -He was made prefectus: urbi 
in 32, but he died in the following year.—3. L., 
was married to Domitia Longina, the daughter 
of Corbulo ; but during the lifetime of Vespa- 
sian hé was deprived of her by Domitian, who 
first lived With her as his mistress,‘and subse- 
quently married. her. Lamia was put to death 
by Domitian after his accession to the throne. 

Lata (Aauia: Aawiede, Aapidryc: now Zeitun 
or Zettuni), a town in Phthiotis:ia Thessaly, 


situated on the small river Achelous, and fifty |. 


stadia inland from the Maliac Gulf; on which it 
possessed a harbor, ¢alled Phalara. (It has given 


, its name to the war, which was carried on by 


the confederate Greeks against Antipater after 
the death of Alexander, B.C. 323, °The con- 
federates under the command of Leosthenes, 
the Athenian, defeated Antipater, who took ref- 
uge in Lamia, where he was besieged for some 
months, 
siege ; and the confederates were obliged to 
raise it in the following year (322), in, conse- 
quence of the approach. of Leonnatus. . The 
confederates under the command of Antiphilus 


MR BSE) Roman | 


Leosthenes was killed. during the | 


defeated Leonnatus, who, was slain in the-ac-. 


tion.. Soon afterward Antipater was joined by 


A 
a 
| 


LAMPUS. 
Ofaterus ; and, thus strengthened, hé gained’ , 


decisive victory over the confederates. at 
battle oheranon, which put/an end. to the. Lae : 


mian war. |) 
Lamrnium (Laminitanus), a town of the Car- 


es eg 


Lamea or Lappa (Adurn,’ Aarrn : Aapmaioc, 


Aare), a town in the north of Crete,’a little“ 


inland, south of Hydramum, ‘said’ to have been 


built by Agamemnon, but. to have been called 


after Lampus., 


petani in Hispania Tarraconensis, ninety- -five, 
| miles southeast of Toletum,,» \’ . 


Lampea (7 Aduresa), or pees Nine, a 4 part . 


of the mountain range of, Erymanthus, on pie 
frontiers of Achaia and: Elis: , 

Lampnris (Aaurerty)s daughter of. Hello’. by, 
the nyniph Newra? She and her. sister Phae- 
thusa tended the flocks of their father i in Sicily. 
In some legends she appears as one’ of the SIS- 
ters of Phaethon. 

Lampon (Adurov). 1. An Aginetan, son of 
Pytheas, urged ‘Pausanias, after the battle of 
Platee, to avenge the death of Leonidas by in- 


sulting the corpse of Mardonius.—2. An Athe- » 


nian, a celebrated soothsayer and interpreter of 
oracles. .In conjunction with Xenocritus, he 
led the colony which founded Thurii in. Italye'B 
C, 443. FP 

Lamponia or -Ium (Aaumévera, -dviov), an 
important. city of Mysia, in the interior, of the 
Troad, near the borders of Aolis. 


[Lawpontws, M., a, Lucanian, one of the prin- 


cipal captains of the Italians in the war of the 
allies with Rome, B.C. 90-88.] 

Lampra, Tas eer ian or Lamprra (Aaurpd, 
Aaurpal, Aauntpai :.Aaprpetc : now Lamorica), 
a demus on the western coast of Attica, near 
the promontory -Astypalea, belonging to. the 
tribe Erechtheis.. It was divided into an BPPst 
and ‘a lower city. 

Lamprinivs, Exivs, one of the Scripiobes 
Historia Augusta, lived i in the reigns of Diocle- 
tian and Constantine, and wrote the lives of 
the emperors < 
adumenus; 3. Elagabalus ; and, 4. Alexander 
Severus. It is not improbable that Lampridius 
is the same as Spartianus, and that the name 
of the author in full was -/lius Lampridius 
Spartianus. For the “editions of Laas 
vid. CAPITOLINUS. 

[Lamprocues (Aapmpoxdie): 1: ‘The eldest 
son of Socrates.—2, An’ Athenian dithyrambic 
poet and musician, who probably flourished. at 
the end of the sixth or sbeginning of the fifth 
century B.C.]. 

Lampsxcus (Aduyaxoc : Aaqurpannvds : ruins at 
Lapsaki), an important city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Hellespont, possess- 
ed a good harbor. It was celebrated for 2 
wine ; and hence it was one of the cities \ 


.signed by Xerxes to Themistocles for his of 
tenance. 
ship of, Priapus,.and the birth-place of the his- 


It was the chief seat of the wor- 


torian Charon, the philosophers Adimantus and 
Metrodorus; and the rhetorician Anaximenes. 
Lampsacus was a colony of the Phoceans : 


i Commodus ; 2. Antoninus Di-, 


= 


the. name of the surrounding district, Bebrycia, ' 
connects its old inhabitants with the Thraciani 


Besryces. 


[Lameus (Aduroc). 1. A-son of Lanneaday 


and father of Dolops, was. one of the Trojan 
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elders.—2. The name, of two horses, one fe. 
longing. to Aurora, (Eos), the other to Hector.] 

Lamus (Adjoc). 1. Son of Neptune (Poseidon), 
and ‘king of the Lestrygones, was said to have 
‘founded ‘Formie in Italy. Vid. Formia.— 
[2. A Rutulian leader, slain by Nisus.] Ea 

_Lamus (Adwoe: now Lamas), a river of, Cili- 
cia, the boundary between Cilicia Aspera and 
Cilicia Campestris; with a town of the same 
- Shame. : f f, 
~*—Lanassa (Advacoa). 1. Gtand-daughter of 
_ Hercules, carried away from the temple of 
-- Jupiter (Zeus) at Dodona by Pyrrhus, son of 


Achilles, bore him eight children.—2. Daughter - 


of Agathocles, wife of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; 
left him to marry Demetrius Poliorcetes: ] 
“Lancta (Lancienses). 1. (Now iSollanco. or 
‘Sollancia, near Leon), a town of the Astures 
in Hispania ‘Tarraconensis, nine-miles east of 
Legio, was destroyed by the Romans.—2. Sur- 
named Oprprpana, a town of the Vettones. in 
Lusitania, not far from the sources of the 
River Munda.—[3. L. Transcupana (now Ci- 
' udad Rodrigo), a town of Hispania, east of No, 
2, so called from lying on the other side of the 
river Cuda (now Coay | ve 
Layeosarpr or Loncosarpt, corrupted into 
Lomparps, a German tribe of the Suevic race. 
They dwelt originally on the left bank of the 
Elbe, near the River Saale; but they afterward 
crossed the Elbe, and dwelt on the eastern 
bank of the river, where they were for a time 
subject to Maroboduus in the reign of Tiberius. 
After this they disappear from history for four 
centuries. Like’ most of the other German 
- tribes, they migrated southward; -and-in the 
second half of the fifth century we find them 
again.on the northern bank of the Danube, in 
Upper Hungary: Here they defeated and al- 
most annihilated the Heruli, In the middle of 
the sixth century they crossed the Danube, at 
the invitation of Justinian, and settled in Pan- 
nonia.. Here they -were engaged for thirt 
years in a desperate conflict with the Gepide, 
which only ended with the extermination of 
the latter people. In’A.D. 568, Alboin, the 
king of the Lombards, under whose command 
they had defeated the Gepide, led his: nation 


across the Julian Alps, and conquered the: 


plains of Northern Italy, which received and 
have eyer since retained the name of Lom- 
bardy. Here he founded the celebrated king- 
dom of the Lombards, which existed for up- 
ward of two centuries,till its overthrow by 
Charlemagne. - Paulus Diaconus, who was a 
Lombard by birth, derives their name of Lan- 
gobardi from their long beards; but modern 
critics reject this etymology, and suppose the 
name to have reference to their dwelling on 
. “the banks of the Elbe, inasmuch as Bérde signi- 
_fies in low German a fertile plain on the bank 
of a river, and there is still a district in Magde- 
burg called the lange Borde. Paulus Diaconus 
also states that the Lombards came original- 
ly from Scandinavia, where they were éalled 
Venili, and that they did not receive the name 
of Langobardi or Long: Beards till they settled 
in Germany; but this statement ought prob- 
ably to be rejected. 
. Lanice (Aayixy), nurse of! Alexander the 
Great, and sister of Clitus. 
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~Lanuviom (Lanuvinus: now Lawgna), an 
ancient city in Latium, situated ona hill of the 
Mount, not far from the Appia Via, and 
subsequently a Roman municipium. Jt pos- 


sessed an ancient and celebrated temple of - 


Juno Sospita. Under the empire it obtained 
some importan¢e as the birth-place of Aritoni- 


nus Pius, Part of the walls of Lanuviam and 


the substructions of the temple of Juno are still 


remaining. 


Ladécdon (Aaoxéwr), a Trojan, who plays. a 


prominent part in the post-Homeric legends, 
was a son of Antenor or Accetes, and a priest 
of the Thymbrean Apollo: He tried to: dis- 
suade his countrymen from, drawing into the 
city the wooden horse, which the Greeks had 
left behind them when they pretended to sail 
away from Troy; and, to show the danger 
from the horse, he hurled a_spear into its side. 
The Trojans, however, would not listen to his 
advice; and as he was preparing to sacrifice a 
bull to Neptune (Poseidon), suddenly two fear- 
ful serpents were seen swimming toward the 
Trojan ‘coast -from :Tenedos. They rushed 
toward, Laocoon, who, while all the “people 
took’ to flight, remained with his, two, sons 
standing by the altar of the god. The serpents 
first coiled around the two boys, and then 


‘around the father, and thus all three perished. 


The serpents then hastened to the acropolis of 
Troy, and disappeared behind the shield of 
Tritonis. 
this fearful death is differently stated. Ac- 
cording to some, it was because he had run 
his lance into the side of the horse ; ‘accord- 
ing to others, because, contrary to the will of 
Apollo, he had married and ‘begotten children ; 
or, according to others again, because Neptune 
(Poseidon), being hostile to the Trojans, want- 
ed to show to the Trojans in the person of La- 
ocoon what fate all of them deserved. The 
story of Laocoon’s ‘death was a fine subject for 


epic and lyric as well as tragic poetry, and was. 


therefore frequently related by ancient poets, 


such as by Bacchylides, Sophocles, Euphorion, 


Virgil, and others. His death also formed the 


The reason why Laocoon suffered ‘ 


, 
¢ ‘ty 
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subject of many, ancient works of art; and a 


magnificent group, representing the father and 


his two sons entwined by the two serpents, is - 


still extant, and preserved in the Vatican. Vid. 
AGESANDER. ; \ 

[Laocoosa (Aaoxéwoa), wife -of Aphareus, 
and mother of Idas and Lynceus in Theocritus.] 

Laodpimas (Aaodduac). 1. Son of Alcinous, 
king of the Pheacians, and Arete.—2. Son of 
Eteocles, and king of Thebes, in whose reign 
the Epigoni’ marched against Thebes: ' In the 
battle against the Epigoni, he slew their leader 
ABgialeus, but was himself slain by Alemeon. 
Others related, that after the battle was lost, 
Laodamas fled to.the Encheleans in Ilyricum. 
—[3.°A son of Antenor, slain before ‘Troy by. 
Ajax, son of Telamon.] 

Laopamia (Aaoddueva). 1. Daughter of Acas- 
tus, and wife of Protesilaus. “When. her hus- 
band was: slain before ‘Troy, she begged. the 
gods to be allowed to converse with him for 
only three hours. The request was granted. 


Mercury (Hermes) led Protesilaus back to the: 


upper world, and when Protesilaus died a sec+ 


ond time, Laodamia died’ with him.’ A later 


ag ; 
LAODICE. 
tradition states that, after the second dedth of’ 
Protesilaus,. Laodamia made an image of her 


husband, to which she paid divine honors ; but. | 


as.her father Acastus: interfered; and com- 
manded her to burn the image, she. herself 
leaped into the fire.—2. Daughter. of Bellero- 
phontes, became by Jupiter (Zeus) the mother 
of Sarpedon, and was killed by Diana (Artemis), 
while she was engaged im weaving.—3. Nurse 
of Orestes, usually called Agsinoe. . 

. Ladpice (Aaodéicy). 1.. Daughter of Priam 


_ and Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon. - Some re- 


late that she fell in love with Acamas; the son 
of Theseus, when he came with Diomedes as 
ambassador to Troy, and that she became ‘by 
Acamas the’ mother of Munitus. On the death 
of this son she leaped down a precipice, or 
was swallowed up by the earth.—2. Daughter 
of Agamemnon and.Clytemnestra (Hom., I1., 
¥x., 146), called Electra by the tragic poets. 
Vid. Evrectra.—3?} Mother of Seleucus Nicator; 
the founder of the Syrian monarchy.—4. Wife 
of Antiochus If Theos, king of Syria, and 
mother of Seleucus Callinicus. For details, vid. 
p- 66, b.—5. Wife of Seleucus Oallinicus, and 
mother of Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus 
the Great.—6. Wife of Antiochus the Great, 
was a daughter of Mithradates IV., king of 
Pontus, and grand-daughter of No..4.—7. Wife 
of Achzus, the cousin and adversary of An- 
tiochus the. Great, was a sister of No, 6.— 
8. Daughter of Antiochus the Great by his wife 
Laodice (No. 6). She was married to her eld-, 
est brother Antiochus, who died in his father’s 
lifetime, 195.—9, Daughter. of Seleucus IV. 
Philopator, was married: to Perseus, king of 
Macedonia.—10. Daughter of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, was married to the impostor Alex- 
ander Balas.—11. Wife and also. sister of 
Mithradates Eupator (commonly called the 
Great), king of Pontus. During the absence 
of her husband, and deceived by a report of 
his death, she gave free scope to her amours; 
and, alarmed for the consequences, on his re- 
turn attempted his life by poison. . Her designs 
were, however, betrayed to Mithradates, who 
immediately put her to death.—12: Another 
sister of Mithradates Eupator, married to Ari- 
arathes VI., king of Cappadocia, After the 
death of her husband she married Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia. f 

Ladpiepa (Aaodixera: Aaodtxetc, Laodicensis, 
Laodicénus), the name of six’ Greek cities in 
Asia, four of which (besides another now un- 
known) were founded by Seleycus J. Nicator, 
and. named in honor of his mother. Laodice, 
the other two by Antiochus IT. and Antiochus 
I or WI. Vid. Nos. 1.,and 5. 1. L. «ap Ly- 


vcum (A. mode TO Avy, ruins at Eski-Hissar), a 


city of Asia Minor, stood on a ridge of hills 
near the southern bank of the River Lycus 


(now Choruk-Su), a tributary of the Meander, 


a little to the west of Colosse and to the south 
of Hierapolis, on the borders of Lydia, Caria, 
and Phrygia, to each of which it is assigned by 
different writers; but, after the definitive divi- 
sion of the provinces, It is reckoned as belong- 
ing to Great Phrygia, and under the later Ro- 
man emperors it was the capital of Phrygia 
Pacatiana. It was founded by Antiochus II, 


Theos, on the site of a previously existing \ 
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town, and named in honor of his wife Laodice. 
It passed from. the kings of Syria to those. of 
Pergamus, and from them to the Romans, to 
whom Attalus III. bequeathed his «kingdom, 
Under the Romans it belonged 'to the province 
of Asia. At first it was comparatively an in- 


the’ frequent earthquakes to which its’ site 
seems to be. more exposed than that of any 
other city of Asia Minor, and also. from~the 


public and the early emperors, it rose to im- 
portance ; .and, though more than once.almost 
destroyed by earthquakes, it was restored. by 
the aid of the emperors and thé munificence of 
its own citizens, and became, next, to Apamea, 
the greatest. city in Phrygia, and one of the 


tion it is called “the most. splendid city of 
Asia,” a statefnent confirthed by the-magnif- 
icent ruins of the city, which comprise an aque-; 
duct, a gymnasium, several theatres, a stadium 
almost perfect, besides remains of roads, por- 
ticoes, pillars, ‘gates, foundations of houses, 
and sarcophagi. This great prosperity was 
owing partly to its situation, on the high road 
for, the traffic between the,east and west of, 
Asia, and partly to the fertility and beauty of 
the country round it. Already in the apostolic 
age it was the seat of a flourishing Christian 
Church, which, however, became very soon 
infectéd with the pride and luxury produced by 
the. prosperity of the city, as we learn from St. 
John’s severe Epistle to it (Revel., iii., 14-22). 
St. Paul also addresses it in common with the 
neighboring church of Colossa (Coloss., ii, 1; 
iv., 13, 16).—2. L. Compusré (A. 7 cataxsxaupévy 
or Kexavyévn, i.e., the burned; the reason of the 
epithet is doubtful :, ruins at Ladik), a city of 
Lycaonia, north of Iconium, on the high road 
from the western coast of Asia Minor to the 
Euphrates.—3. L. av Mare (A, éxi 79 Gaddtry: 
now Ladikiyeh), a city on the cgast of Syria, 
about fifty miles south of Antioch, was built 
by Seleucus I. on the site of an earlier city, 
called Ramitha, or Aevay ’Axtyj. It had the 
best harbor in Syria, and the surrounding 
country was celebrated for its wine and fruits, 
which formed a large part of the traffic of the 
city. In the civil contests during the later pe- 
riod of the Syrian kingdom, Laodicea obtained 
virtual independence, in which it was, confirm- 
ed probably by Pompey,.and certainly by. Julius. 
Cesar, who greatly favored the city. In the 
civil wars, after Cesar’s death, the Laodiceans 
were severely punished by Cassius for their 
adherence to Dolabella, and the city again suf- 
fered in the Parthian invasion of Syria, but 
was recompensed by Antony with exemption 
from taxation... Herod the Great built the La- 
odiceans an aqueduct, the ruins of which still 
exist. It is mentioned occasionally as an im- 
portant city under the later Roman empire ; 
and, after the conquest of Syria by the Arabs, 
it was one of those places on 
still remained in the hands of the Greek ‘em- 
perors, and with a Christian population. It 
was taken and destroyed by the Arabs in 1188. 
It is now a poor Turkish village, with very 
considerable ruins of the ancient city, the chief 
of which are a triumphal arch, ry aay of 
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Mithradatic War. Under the later Roman re- 


most: flourishing in Asia Minor. In an inscrip-" 


significant place,;and it suffered much from’. 


oe 


the coast which , 


- able situation, a place of commercial import- 


LAODOCUS. 


the mole of the harbor, of a portico near it, of | 


catacombs on the sea-coast, of the aqueducts. 
and cisterns, and of pillars where the Necrop- 
olis i8 supposed to have stood:—4.'L. ap, Lr 
BANUM(A. Ac6avod, mpc Aibapd), a city of Cele- 
Syria, at the northern entrance to the narrow 
valley (atadév), between Libanus and Antilib- 
anus, appears. to have been, through its favor- 


ance. During the possession of. Ceele-Syria 
by the Greek kings of Egypt, it was»the south- 
western border fortress of Syria... It was the 
chief city of a district called-Laodicene.—5. A | 
city in the southeast of Media, near the bound- 
ary of Persis, founded either by Antiochus I. 
Soter, or Antiochus I]. the Great: site un- 
known,—6: In Mesopotamia : site unknown. | 
“Ladpocus (Aaddoxoc). 1.’Son of Bias and 
Pero, and brother of Talaus, took part in the ex- 
peditions of the Argonauts, and of the Seven 
against Thebes. —2. Son of Antenor.—[3. A 
Grecian, companion and charioteer of Antilo- 
chus in the Trojan war. ] é 
Ladmipon (Aaouédwv). 1. King of Troy, son 
_of Tus and‘ Eurydice, and father of Priam, He- 
sione, and other children. His wife is called 
Strymo, Rheo, Placia, Thoosa, Zeuxippe, or 
Leucippe. “ Neptune (Poseidon) and Apollo, 
who had displeased Jupiter (Zeus), were doom- 
edito serve Laomedon for wages! Accordingly, 
Neptune (Poseidon) built the walls of, Troy, 
while Apollo tended the king’s flocks on. Mount | 
Ida. When the two gods had done their work, 
Laomedon refused them ‘the reward. he. had 
promised them, and expelled them from his do- 
minions. Thereupon Neptune (Poseidon) in 
wrath let loose the sea over the lands, and also 
sent a marine monster to ravage the country. 
By the command of an oracle, the Trojans were 
obliged, from time to time, to sacrifice.a maiden 
to the monster; and on one-oceasion it was de- 
cided by lot that Hesione, the daughter of La- 
omedon himself, should be.the victim. But it 
happened that Hercules was just returning from 
his expedition against the. Amazons, and he 
‘promised to save the maiden.if Laomedon 
. would give him the horses which Tros had once 
received from Jupiter (Zeus) as a compensation 
for Ganymedes. Laomedon promised them to 
Hercules, but again broke his word, when’ Her- 
cules:had killed the monster and saved Hesione. 
Hereupon Hercules sailed with a squadron of 
six ships against Troy, killed Laomedon, with 
all his sons, except Podarces (Priam), and gave 
Hesione to Telamon. Hesione ransomed her 
brother Priam with her veil. Priam, as the son 
of Laomedon, is called Laomepontraprs; and 
the Trojans, as the subjects of Laomedon, are 
called LaomeponTiADm.—2. Of Mytilene, was 
one of Alexander’s generals, and after the king’s 
death (B.C. 323) obtained the government of 
Syria.. He was afterward defeated by Nicanor, 
the general of Ptolemy, and deprived of Syria. 
(Laotioz (Aaofén), daughter of Altes, the 
king of the Leleges, and mother of Lycaon by 
Priam.], 2) 
. [Laparnus, a village in Pieria in Macedonia, 
at the pass of Tempe, with a fortress adjacent 
named Charax (the modern, Carisso) on the 
south side and at the narrowest part of the pass. ] 


[Larersa@. Vid. Las.] 
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Laviraus or Lapatios (AdnnQoe, Adraboc* 
Aarjbioc, AarnGede : now Lapitho or Lapta), am 
important town on the'horthern coast of Cyprus, 
on a river of the same name; east of the Prom- 
ontorium Crommyon. ~ ETN a 6 ec 

Laparia (Aagpia),'a surname of Diana (Arte- 
inis) among the Calydonians, from whom the . 
worship’ of the goddess was introduced into 
Naupactus and Patre, in Achaia. The name 


Castalius, who wa8 said to have instituted her | 
worship at Calydon. yy 

Lapuystius (Aapvorioc), a mountain in. Boeo- 
tia, between Coronea, Lebadea, and Orchome- ° 
nus, on which was a temple of Jupiter (Zeus), ® 
who hence bore the surname Laphystius. |; 

Lapin Campi. . Vid. Campr Lapipen ~ > 

Lipvirues (Aari@nc), son of Apollo and Stilbe, 
brother of Centaurus, and husband of Orsinome, 
the daughter of Eurynomus, by whom ‘He. be- 
came the father of Phorbas, Triopas, and Peri-. 
phas. He was regarded as the-ancestor of the 
Lapitnz in the mountains of Thessaly. -The 
Lapithe were governed by Pirithous, who, being ° 
a son of Ixion, was a half-brother of the Cen-. 
taurs. The latter, therefore, demanded _ their 
share in their father’s kingdom, and, as their 
claims were not satisfied, a war arose between 
the Lapithe and Centaurs, which, however, was | 
terminated by a peace. But when Pirithous, 
married Hippodamia, and invited the Centaurs 
to the marriage feast, the latter, fired by wine, 
and urged on by Mars (Arés), attempted to carry 
off the bride and the other women.’ Thereupon. 
a bloody conflict ensued, in which the Centaurs 
were defeated by the Lapithe. The Lapithe 
are said to have been the inventors of bits and 
bridles for horses. It is probable that they were 
a Pelasgian people, who defeated the less civ- 
ilized Centaurs, and compelled them. to abandon 
Mount Pelion. 

(Lapurpum (now Bayonne), a city of the Tar- 
belli in Gallia Aquitanica, on the River Atur- 
rus. ] , fF f 

Lar or Lars, was an- Etruscan prenomen, ~ 
borne, for instance, by Porsena and Tolumnius. 
From the Etruscans it passed over to the Ro= 
mans, whence we read. of Lar Herminius, who 
was consul B.C. 448. ‘This word signified lord, 
king, or hero in the Etruscan.’ 

Lara. . Vid: Larunpa. 

Laranpa (7d Adpavda: now Larenda or Cara- 
man), a considerable town in. the south of Ly- 
caonia, at the northern foot of Mount Taurus, 
in a fertile district: taken by storm by Perdic- 
cas, but afterward restored. It was used by 
the Isauridn robbers as one of their strongholds. 

Darentis. Vid. Acca Larengia. 

Lares, inferior gods ‘at Rome. Their wor- 
ship was closely conneéted with that of the 
Manes, and was analogous to the hero worship 
of the Greeks.’ The Lares may be divided into 
two classes, the Lares domestici and Lares pub- ° 
lici. The former were the Manes of a house 
raised to the dignity of heroes. ‘The Manes 
were more closely connected with the place of 
burial, while the Lares were more particularly 
the divinities presiding over the hearth and the 
whole honse. It was only the: spirits of good 
men that were honored as Lares. All the do- 
mestic Lares were heated’ by the Lat familia. 


‘was traced back to a hero, Laphrius, ‘son of .., 


’ 


! * pete 


‘Ws,,, who was ‘regarded as*the founder of the’ 


family.. He was. inseparable from the family ; 
and when the latter changed their~abode, he 
went with them, Among the Lares publici we 
~ have mention made of Lares prestites and Lares 
. compitales, who,are in‘reality the same, and 
differ only in regard to the place or occasion of 
their worship. Servius Tullius is said to ‘have 
instituted their worship ; and when Augustus 
improved the regulations of the city, he also re- 
newed the worship of the public Lares. - Their 
name, Lares prestites, characterizes them as the 
protecting spirits-of the city, in which they had 
a temple in the uppermost part of the Via Sacra, 
that is, near a Gompitum, whence they might 
be called Compitales. This temple (Sacellum 
Larum or.edes Larwm),eontained two images, 
which were probably those of. Romulus and Re- 
mus. Now, while these Lares were the gen- 
’ eral pretectors of the whole city, the Lares com- 
pitales must be regarded as those who presided 
over the several divisions of the city, which 
were marked by the compita or the points where 
two or more streets crossed each other, and 
where smali chapels \(edicule) were erected to 
them. In addition to the Lares prestites and 
compitales, there are other Lares which must 
be reckoned’ among the public ones, viz-, the 
Lares rurales, who were worshipped in the coun- 
try ; the Lares viales, who were worshipped on 
the high roads by travellers; and the Lares ma- 
rimt or permarini, to whom P. Amilius dedicated 
a ‘sanctuary in remembrance. of his naval vic- 
tory over Antiochus: "The worship. of the do- 


mestic Lares, together with that of the Penates | 


and Manes, constituted what are called the 
sacra. privata. The images. of the Lares, in 
great houses, Were usually ina separate com- 
partment, called edicule or lararia. They were 
generally répresénted in the einctus Gabinus. 
~ Their worship was very simple, especially in 
early times and in the country. The offerings 
were set before them in patella, whence they 
themselves are called patellariz.: Pious people 
made offerings to them every day; but they 
were more especially worshipped on the calends, 
nones, and ides of every month.- When the in- 
habitants of the house took their meals, some 
portion was offered to the Lares, and on joy- 
. fal. family occasions. they were adorned with 
wreaths, and the lararia-were thrown open. 
When the young bride entered the house of her 
husband, her first, duty was to offer a sacrifice 
to the Lares. Respecting the public worship 
of the Lares, and the festival of the Larentalia, 
pid. Dict. ‘of Ants art. LarenraniA, Comprratia, 
Lares (Adpne: now Alarbous), a city of North- 
ern Africa, in the Carthaginian. territory (Byza- 
cena), southwest of Zama; a place of some im- 
portance at the time of the war with Jugurtha. 
'- Tarcus, Scrrponivs. Vid. Scrisonius. 
Larinom (Larinas, atis > now Larino), a town 
of the Frentani (whence the inhabitants are 
‘sometimes called Frentani Larinates), on the 
River Tifernus, and near the borders of Apulia, 
subsequently a Roman municipium, possessed 
‘fa considerable territory extending down to the 
Adriatic Sea. 
coast, was subject to Larinum., 
Linkiess (Adpiooa), the name of several Pelas- 
gian places, whence Larissa is called in my- 


thology, the daughter of Pelasgus. 


The town of Clitoria, on the | 


. . BARTUS LACUS: 


T.th oauihit 
1. (Now Larissa or Larza), an important’ town 
of Thessaly, in Pélasgiotis, situated on the Pe- 
neus,in an extensive plain. It was, once the 
capital of the Pelasgi, and had a detocratical 
constitution, but subsequently beeame subject 
to the Macedonians. It retained its importance 
under the Romans, and after the time of Con-.. 
stantine the Great became the capital of the 
province of Thessaly.—2. Surnamed Cremasrz 
(7 Kpeuaorn), another important town of Thes- - 
saly, in Phthiotis, situated on a height, whence 


‘probably its name, and distant twenty stadia, ' 


from the Malian Gulf,—Il. In Asia. - 1. Anran- 
cient. city on the coast of the Troad, near Ha- 
maxitus ; ruined at the time of the Persian war. 
2. EL. Puriconis (A. 7 @pikwvic, also. ab Arjpto- — 
cat), a city on the coast of Mysia, near Cyme 
(hence called 7 népt 77v. Kipqr), of Pelasgian ' 
origin, but colonized by the Aolidns, and ‘made 
a member of the olic confederacy. It was 
also called the Egyptian Larissa (9 Atyvrria), 
because Cyrus the Great settled in it a body of 
his Egyptian mercenary soldiers.—3. L. Epin- 
sta (A. 7 ’E@eoia), a city of Lydia, in the plain 
of the Cayster, on the northern side of Mount 
Messogis, northeast of Ephesus ; with a temple 
of Apollo Larisseus.—4, In Assyria, an ancient 
city on the eastern bank of the Tigris, some 
distance north of the mouth of the River Zaba- 
tas or Lycus; described by Xenoplion (Anab., 
it . 4). It was deserted when Xenophon saw 

; but its brick walls still stood, twenty-five - 
et thick, one hundred feet high, and two para- 
sangs (=sixty ‘stadia—=six geographical miles) 
in circuit, and there was. a stone pyramid near 
it. Xenophon relates the tradition that, when 
the empire passed from the Medes to the ee 
sians, the city. resisted all the. efforts of the 
Persian king (i. e., Cyrus) ‘to take it, until ‘the 
inhabitants, terrified at an obscuration of the 
sun, deserted the city. “Mr. Layard identifies 
the site of Larissa with that of the ruins near 
Nimroud, the very same site as that of Nineveh. 
The name Larissa is no doubt a corruption. of 
some Assyrian’ name (perhaps Al- Assur), which 
Xenophon naturally fell into through his famil- 
iarity with the word as the name of cities in 
Greece.—5, In Syria, called by the Syrians Si-. 
zara (Silapa: now Kulat Sear), a city in the 
district of Apamene, on the western bank of the 
Orontes, about half way between kat and / 
Epiphania. 

Larissus or Larrsvs (Adpiacoc, Adptaog : “now 
Risso), a small river forming the boundary be- 
tween Achaia and Elis, rises. in Mount Scollis,, 
and flows into the Ionian Sea: 

Larivs Lacus (now Lake of Como), a beauti- 
ful lake in Gallia Transpadana, gunning, from 
north to south; through which the River Adda 
flows. . After extending about fifteen miles, it 
is diyided into two branches, of which the one 
to the southwest is about eighteen miles ‘in 
length, and the one to the southeast about 
twelve miles. At the extremity of the south. 
western-branch is the town of Comum ;: and at 
the extremity of the southeastern branch the. 
River Adda issues out of the lake. The beauty 
of the scenery of this lake is praised by Pliny. 
He had‘several villas on the banks of the lake,. 
of which he mentions two particularly ; ona 
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, LARS. TOLUMNIUS. 
called Comedia, and the other Tragedia. (Plin., 


Ep., ix., 7.) Some pe Comeedia to have. 


been situated at the modern Bellagio, on the 
promontory which divides the two branches of 
the lake; and Tragedia at Lenno, on the west- 
ern bank, where the scenery is more wild, The 


intermitting fountain, of which Pliny gives an. 
account in another letter (Zp., iv.; 30), is still, 


called: Plinzana. ‘ 
' Lars Totumnius. Vid. Touumntus. 

Larria Gens, patrician, distinguished at the 
beginning of the republic’ through two of its 
members, T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. 
Lartius, the companion of Horatius on the 
wooden bridge. The name soon after disap- 

pears entirely from the annals. The Lartii 


were of Etruscan origin, as is clearly shown by 


their name, which comes from the Etruscan 

word Lar or Lars.. Vid. Lar. ; 
(Larrormira (AaproAajraz), a people in the 

northeast of Hispania Tarraconensis. ] 4 
Larunpa or Lara, daughter of Almon, was a 


nymph who informed Juno of the connection 


between Jupiter and Juturna; hence her name 
is connected with Aadezv. Jupiter deprived her 
of her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct 
her into the lower world. -On the way thither, 
Mercury fell in love with her, and she afterward 
gave birth to two Lares. 

Larva, Vid. Lemures. 

Larymna (Adpuyva), the name of two towns 
onthe River Cephisus, on the borders of Beo- 
tia and Locris, and distinguished as Upper and 
Lower Larymna.. The latter was at the mouth 
of the river, and the former a little way inland. 

[Larysius Mons (Aapitavop dpoc, 76), a mount- 
ain of Laconia sacred to Bacchus (Dionysus).]. 

Las (Ade: Ep. Adac: now Passava), an an- 
cient town of Laconia, on the eastern side of 
the Laconian Gulf, ten stadia from the sea, and 
south of Gytheum. It is said to have been once 
destroyed by the Dioscuri, who hence received 
the surname. of Laperse, or the Destroyers of 
Las.. In the time of the Romans it had ceased 
to be a place of importance. - 

Lasaa (Aacaia), a town in the east of Crete, 
not far from the Promontorium Samonium, men- 
tioned in the ‘Acts of the Apostles (xxvii., 8). 

“Lasion (Aaciov: Aacidvioc: now Lala), a 
fortified town in Elis, on the frontiers of Arca- 
dia, and not far’from the confluence of the Ery- 
manthus-and the Alpheus. The possession of 
this town was a constant source of dispute be- 
tween the Eleans and Arcadians. 

Lasraines (Aaofévyc). 1.An Olynthian, 
who, together with Euthycrates, betrayed his 
country tv Philip of Macedon, by whom he had 
been bribed, B.C. 347,—2, A Cretan, one of the 
principal leaders of his countrymen in their war 
with the Romans. He was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Q. Metellus, 67. : 

Lasus (Adgoc), one of the principal Greek lyr- 
ic poets, was a native of Hermione in Argolis. 
He is celebrated as the founder of the Athenian 
school of dithyrambic poetry, and as the teacher 
of Pindar. He was contemporary with Simon- 
ides, like whom he lived at Athens, under the 
patronage of Hipparchus. “It would appear that 
Lasus introduced a greater freedom, both of 
rhythm and of music, into the dithyrambic Ode ; 
that he gave it a more artificial and more mi- 
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“metic character; and that the subjects of his 


poetry embraced a far wider range than had 
been customary. re 

[Laracus, a Trojan warrior, slain by Mezen- 
tius in the wars of Jineas in Italy.] “©. 

Latéra Stacnum (now Etang de Maguelone 
et de Perols), a lake in the territory of Nemau- 
sus in Gallia Narbonensis, connected with the 
sea by a canal. On this lake was a fortress.of 
the same name (Chateau de la Latte). . 

[Larrranus, L. Sextivs. 1, The friend and 
supporter of C. Licinius Stolo in his attempt to 
throw open thé consulship to the plebeians : he 
was tribune. of the plebs with Licinius B.C. 376 
to 367, and was.elected consul B.C. 366, being 
the first plebeian who had obtained that dignity, 
—2. Prautivs, one of the lovers of Messalina, 
wife-of the Emperor Claudius, and was, in. con- 
sequence, condemned to death by the emperor 
A.D. 48, but. afterward pardoned: he subse- 
quently took part. in the conspiracy of Piso 
against Nero, but was seized and put. to death.]. 

Larerensis, Juventius, Was one of the ac- 
cusers of Plancius, whom Cicero-defended, B.C. 
54, Vid. Phancius. He waspretorin51. He 
served as legate in the army of M. Lepidus, and 
when the soldiers of Lepidus passed over to 
Antony, Laterensis put-an end to his life. 

Lituon, Liruon, Liruns, Liruimus (Ad@ay 
Doric, AjGav, AnOaioc), a river of Cyrenaica in 
Northern Africa, falling into a Lacus Hesperi- 
dum, near the city of Hesperis or Berenice, in 
the region which the early ‘Greek navigators 
identified with the gardens of the Hesperides. 

Latiaris or Latriris, a surname of. Jupiter 
as the protecting divinity of Latium. ‘The'Latin, 
towns and Rome celebrated to him every year 
the feria Latine, on the Alban Mount, which 
were conducted by one of the Roman consuls. 
Vid. Latinus. 

(Larini,. Vid. Larrum.] 

Latinus. 1. King of Latium, son of Faunus 
and the nymph Marica, brother of Lavinius, hus- 
band of Amata, and father of Lavinia, whom he 
gave in marriage to Atneas. ~ Vid. Lavrnra. 
This is the. common tradition ; but, according 
to Hesiod, he was a son of Ulysses and Circe, 
and brother of Agrius, king of the Tyrthenians ‘ 
according to Hyginus, he was a-son of Telem- 
achus and Circe; while others describe him 
as a son of Hercules by a Hyperborean wom- 
an, who Was afterward married to Faunus, or 
as a son of Hercules by a daughter of Faunus. 
According to one account, Latinus, after his 
death, became Jupiter Latiaris, just as Romulus 
became Quirinus.—-2. A celebrated player in 
the farces called mimes (vid. Dict. of Ant., s.v.) 
in the reign of Domitian, with whom he was a 
great favorite, and whom he served as a delator. 
He frequently acted as mimus with Thymele as 
mima. : 

Latium (7 Aarivy), a country in Italy, inhab- 
ited by the Lirint. The origin of the name is 
uncertain. Most of the ancients derived it from 
a king Latinus, who was supposed to have been 
a contemporary of Adneas (vid. Latinus); but 
there can be no doubt that the name of the people 
was transferred to this fictitious king. Other 
ancient critics connected the name with the 
verb ‘latere, either because “Saturn had been 
hidden in the country, or because Italy is hidden 


- LATIUM. 
between the Alps and the. Apennines! | Bat: 


neither of these explanations deserves a serious | 


refutation. A modern writer derives Latium. 
from latus (like: Campania from campus), and 
_ Supposes it to mean the “flat land ;” but the 
quantity of the @ in./a‘us is opposed to this ety- 
mology, The boundaries of Latium varied at 
_ different periods. 1. In the most ancient times 
it: reached only from the River Tiber on. the 
berth, to the River Numicus and the town of 
Ardea on the south, and from thé sea-coast on 
the west to the Alban Mount on the east, 2. 
The territory of Latium was, subsequently ex- 
tended southward; and long before the con- 
quest of the Latins by the Romans, it stretched 
from the Tiber.on the north, to the Promonto- 
rium Circeium and Anxur or Tarracina on the 
south. Even in the treaty of peace made be- 
tween Rome and Carthage in B.C. 509, we find 
Antium, Circeii; and Tarracina mentioned as 
belonging to Latium. . The name of Latium an- 
tiguum or vetus was subsequently given to the 
country from the Tiber to the Promontorium Cir- 
ceium. 3. The Romans still further extended 
the territories of Latium by the conquest. of the 
Hernici, A2qui, Volsei, and Aurunci, as far as the 
Liris on the south,.and even beyond this river 
to the.town Sinuessa and to Mount Massicus. 
This new accession of territory was called La- 
tium novum or adjectum. Latium, therefore, in 
its widest signification, was bounded by Etruria 
on the north, from which it was séparated by the 
‘Tiber ; by Campania on the south, from which it, 
was separated by the Liris; by the Tyrrhene Sea 
on the west, and by the Sabine and Samnite 
tribes On the east.- The greater part of this 
country is an extensive plain of volcanic origin, 
out of which rises am isolated range of mountains 
known by the name of Mons AuBAnus, of which 
the Algidus and the Tusculan hills are branches. 
Part of this plain, on the’ coast between Antium 
and Tarracina, which was at one time well culti- 
vated, became a marsh in consequence of the 
rivers Nympheus, Ufens, and» Amasenus find- 
ing no outlet for their waters (vid. Pomprina 
Patupes); but the’ remainder of the country 
was celebrated for its fertility in antiquity. The 
Latin? were some of the most ancient inhabit: 
ants of Italy. ‘They appear to have been a Pe- 
Jasgian tribe, and are frequently called Aborigi- 
nes. Ata period,long anterior to the founda- 
tion of Rome, these Pelasgians or Aborigines 
descended into the narrow plain between the 
Tiber and the Numicus, expelled -or subdued 
the Siculi,-the original inhabitants of that. dis- 
érict, and there became known under the name 
of Latini.. These ancient Latins, who were 
ealled. Prisci Latini, to distinguish them from 
the later Latins, the subjects, of Rome formed 
a league or confederation, consisting of thirty 
states. The town of Alba Longa subsequently ’ 
became the head of the league. _This town, 
which founded, several colonies, and among 
others Rome, boasted of a Trojan origin; but 
the whole story of a Trojan settlement in Italy 
is probably an invention of later times. Al- 
thouch Rome was a colony from Alba, she be- 
came powerful enough in the reign of her third 
king, T'ullus Hostilius, to take Alba and raze it 


to the ground. In this'war Alba seems to have 
received no-assistance from the other Latin 
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Signe ate ) 3 ) Beate ‘ 
towns, Ancus Marcius and Tarquinius Priscus 


carried on war successfully with several other 


Latintowns. Under Servius Tullias Rome was 
admitted into the Latin league ; and bis. sue- 
cessor Tarquinius Superbus compelled the other 
Latin towns to acknowledge Rome as the head. 
of the league, and, to, become dependent upon 
the latter city. But upon the’ expulsion of the 
kings the Latins asserted their independence, 
and commenced:a struggle with Rome, which, 
though frequently .suspended and apparently 
terminated by treaties, was as often renewed, 
and was not, brought to a final close till B.C. 
340, when the Latins were defeated by the Ro- 
mans at the battle of Mount. Vesuvius. The 
Latin league was now dissolved, and the Latins 


became the subjects of Rome, The following — 


were the most important institutions ‘of the 
Latins during the time of their independence: 
The towns of Latium were independent of one 
another, but formed ‘a league for purposes of 
mutual protection.. ‘This league consisted, as 
we have already seen, of thirty cities, a number 


which could not be exceeded.” Each state sent. 


deputies to the meetings of the league, which 
were held in a sacred grove at the foot of the 
Alban Mount, by the fountain of Ferentina.- On 
the top of the mountain was a temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris, and a festival was celebrated there in 
honorof this god from the earliest times. This 
festival, which was called the Ferie Latine,1s 
erroneously said to. have been instituted by Tar- 
guinius Superbus, in commemoration of the al- 
liance between the Romans and Latins. — It is 
true, however, that'the festival was raised into 
one of much greater importance. when Rome 
became the head of the league ; for it was now 
a festival common-both to Rome-and Latium, 
and served to unite ‘the two nations by a reli- 
gious bond. Having thus become a Roman as 
well.as a Latin festival, it continued to be cele- 
brated by the Romans after the dissolution of 
the Latinleague. Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Ferra. 
The chief magistrate in each Latin town appears 
to have borne the title of dictator. He was 
elected annually, but might be re-elected at the 
close of his year of office. Even in the time 
of Cicero we find dictators in the Latin towns, 
as, for instance, in Lanuvium. | (Cic., pro Mil., 
10.) In évery Latin town there was also a sen- 
ate and a popular assembly, but the exact na- 
ture of their powers'is unknown, ‘The old Latin 
towns were built for ‘the most part on isolated 
hills, the sides of which were made by art very 
steep and almost inaccessible. They were 
surrounded by. walls built of great polygonal 
stones, the remains of which’ still excite our 
astonishment. On the conquest of the Latins 
in 340, several of the Latin towns, such as La- 
nuvium, Aricia, Nomentum; Pedum, and Tus-. 
culum, received. the Roman franchise. Ail the 
other towns became Roman Socii, and are,men- 
tioned in history under the general name ‘of No- 
mén Latinum or Latini. |The Romans, however, 
granted to them from time to time certain rights 


and privileges, which-the other Socii did not’ 


enjoy; and, in particular, they founded many 
colonies, consisting of Latins, In various parts 
of Italy. ‘These Latin colonies formed a part 
ofthe Nomen Latinum, although they were not 
situated in Latium. Thus the Lah came 
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 LATMICUS. : 


eventually to liold a certain status intermediate 
between that of Roman citizens and peregrini. 
(For details,wid. Dict. of ‘Ant., art. Lavryi). 

Larmicus Gitte (6 AatuiKkocg KéAro¢), a gulf 

On the coast of Ionia, in Asia Minor, into which 
the’ Riyer Meander fell, named from Mount 
Latmus, which ‘overhangs it: Its width from 
Miletus, which stood.on its southern side, to 
Pyrrha, was about thirty stadia. Through the 
changes effected on this coast by the Meander} 
the gulf is now an inland lake, called Akees- 
Chai or Ufa-Bassi. * : 

Larmus (Adtuoc: now Monte di Palatia), a 
rhountain in Caria, éxtending in a’ southeastern 
direction from its commencement on thé south- 
ern side of the Meander, northeast of Miletus 
and the Sinus Latmicus. It was the mytholog- 
ical scene of the story of Luna and Endymion, 
who is hence. called by the Roman poets “« Lat- 
mius heros” and ‘“ Latmius ‘yenator:” he had 
a temple on the mountain, and a cavern in its 
side was shown as his grave. 

Lavosrrer, a people in Gallia Belgica, who 
are mentioned, along with the Tulingi and Rau- 
raci, as neighbors of the Helvetii. They. prob- 
ably dwelt near the sources of thé Rhine, in 
Switzerland. ° 

Larona. Vid. Lero. 

—_Larorérrs (Aarérodue: ruins at Esneh), a city 
of Upper Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, 
between Thebes and Apollonopolis ; the seat of 
the worship of the Nile-fish called latus, which 
was the symbol of the goddess Neith, whom the 
Greeks identified with Athena. 

Larovicr, a people in the southwest of Pan- 
nonia, on the River Savus, in the modern Illyria 
and Croatia. ; 

‘Larro, M. Porcivus, a celebrated Roman rhet- 
orician in the reign of Augustus, was a Spaniard 
by. birth, and a friend and contemporary of the 
elder Seneca; by whom he is frequently men- 
tioned. His school was one of the most fre- 
quented at Rome, and he numbered among his 
pupils the poet Ovid. He died B.C. 4, Many 
modern writers suppose that he was the author 
of the Declamations of Sallust against Cicero, 
and of Cicero against Sallust. “' - > 

[Laryunus Mons (Adrvuvoc), a mountain of 
Bruttium, near Croton: ] 

Lavrekoum or Lavericum (now Lorch, near 
Ens), a strongly fortified town on the Danube, 
in.Noricum Ripense, the head-quarters of the 
second legion, and the station of a Roman fleet. 

Lavrentia, Acca. Vid. Acca Lavrenria. 

Lavrentivs Lypus. Vid. Lypvs. 

Lavrentum (Laurens, -ntis : now Oasale di 
Copocotta, not Paterno), one of the most ancient 
towns of Latium, was situated on a height be- 
tween Ostia and Ardea, not far from the sea, 
and was, surrounded by a grove of laurels, from 
which, the place was supposed to have derived 
its name. According to Virgil, it was the resi- 
dence of King-Latinus and the capital of Lati- 


um; andit is certain that it was-a place of im. 


portance in the time of the Roman kings, as it 
is mentioned in the treaty concluded between 
Rome and Carthage in B.C.509.. The younger 
Pliny and the Emperor Commodus had villas 
af Laurentum, which appears to have been a 
healthy place, notwithstanding the marshes in 
the neighborhood. ‘These.marshes supplied the 
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LAVINIUM. 


tables of the Romans with excellent boars. Tn 


the time of the Antonines Laurentum was united 
with Lavinium, from which it was only six miles 
distant, so that the two formed only one town, 
which aa called Lavro.avintum, and its in-' 
habitants were named Laurentes Lavinates. 
Lavrerinus Portus, a harbor of Etruria, on 
the road from Populoniato'Cosa. 
Laverricum. Vid: Laurpacum. Pott iis 
— Lavrium (Aatpiov, Aadpecov), a mountain-in 
the south of Attica, a little north of the Promon-, 
torium Sunium, celebrated for its silver mines, 


‘which in early times were so productive that 
every Athenian citizen received annually ten 


drach. On the advice of Themistocles, the 
Athenians applied this money to equip two 
hundred triremes shortly before the invasion 
of Xerxes. In the time, of Xenophon the pro- 
duce of the mines was one hundred talents. 
They gradually became less and less prod uctive, 
and in the time of Strabo they yielded nothing, 

[Lavrotavinium. Vid. Laviniom.] ” 

Lavron (now Laury, west of Xucarin Valen- 
cia), a town in the east of Hispania Tatraconen- 
sis, near the sea and the River Sucro, celebrat- 
ed on account of its siege by Sertorius, and as 
the place where Cn. Pompey, the younger, was 
put to death after'the battle of Munda... ~ 

Livs (Adog: Aaivoc), a Greek city in Lucania, 
situated near the mouth of the River Laus, 
Which formed the boundary between Lucania 
and Bruttium. It was founded by the Sybarites, 
after their own city had been taken by the in- 
habitants of Croton, B.C. 510, but it had disap- 
peared in the time of Pliny... The gulf into 
which the: River Laus flowed was also called 
the Gulf of Laus. : 

Lavus Pomprn (now Lodi Vecchio), a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, northwest of Placentia, and 
southeast of Mediolanum. It was founded by 
the Boii, and was afterward made a municipium 
by Pompeius Strabo, the father of Pompeius 
Magnus, whence it was ealled by his name. 

Lausus. 1., Son of Mezentius, king of the 
Etruscans, slain by Zneas.—2. Son of Numitor 
and brother of Ilia, killed by Amulius. 

Lavtii#, a village of the Volsci in Latium, 
in a narrow pass between Tarracina and Fundi. 

Laverna, the Roman goddess of thieves ana 
impostors. A grove was saered to her on the 
Via Salaria, and she had:an altar near the, Porta 
Lavernalis, which derived its name from her. 

Lavicum Vid. Lasicum. press 

Lavinia, daughter of Latinus and Amata, was 
betrothed to Turnus (vid. Turnus), but was aft- 
given in marriage to Auneas, by whom 
she became the mother of /Eneas Silvius. - 

Lavinium (Laviniensis : now Pratica), an an- 
cient town of Latium, three miles from the sea 
and six miles east of ‘Laurentum, on the Via 
Appia, and near the River Numicus, which di- 
vided its territory from that of Ardea: It is said 
to have been founded by Aeneas, and to have 
been called Lavinium in honor of his wife La- 
vinia, the daughter of Latinus. It possessed a 
temple of Venus, common to all the Latins, of 
which the inhabitants of Ardea had the over. 
sight. It was at Lavinium that the king Titus 
Tatius was said to have been murdered. La. 
Vinium was at a later time united with Lauren. 
tum ; respecting which, vid. Latrenrum. 
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© Lana ot Lact (Azar, Aatot), a People of Col- 


es south of the Phasis. 

[Lea (now probably Piana, or Pianosa), ‘a 
_ Small island in the southern part of the Aigean 
' Sea. wie 
[Leaves {Asddne), son of ‘Astacus, according 
to Apollodorus slew Eteocles at the attack on 
Thebes; while Aischylus. makes Eteocles to 
have fallen by the hand of ‘Megareus.] 

Lrawna (Aéetva), an Athenian hetera, beloved 
by Aristogiton or Harmodius. On the murder 
of Hipparchus she was put to the torture ; but 
she died under her sufferings without making 
any disclosure,.and; if we may believe one ac- 
count, she bit off her tongue that no secret 
might be wrung from her. The Athenians hon- 
ored her memory greatly, and, in’particular, by 
a bronze statue of a lioness (héatva) without a 
tongue, in the vestibule of the Acropolis. 

[Leacrus (Aéaypoc), son of Glaucon, one of 
the commanders of the Athenians in the at- 
tempt to colonize Amphipolis, B.C. 465, perish- 
éed in a battle with the Thracians at Drabescus 
or Datus.] 

Lanner (Astavdpoc or Aéavdpoc), the famous 
youth of Abydos, who was in love with Hero, 


the, priestess of Venus (Aphrodite) in Sestus, ' 


and swam every night across the Hellespont. to 
visit her, and returned before daybreak. Once 
during a stormy night he perished in the waves. 
‘Next morning his corpse was washed on the 
coast of Sestus, whereupon Hero threw herself 
into the sea. This ‘story is the subject of the 
poem of Museus, entitled De Amore Herus et 
Leandri (vid. Muszvus), and is also mentioned 
by Ovid (Her,, xviil., 19) and Virgil (Georg, iil., 
258). 

‘Learcuus (Aégapyoc). 1. Vid. ATHAMAS.—2. 
Of Rhegium, one of those Dedalean artists who 
stand on the confines of the mythical and his- 
torical periods, and about whom we have ex- 
tremely uncertain information. One account 
‘made him a pupil of Dedalus, another of Dipe- 
‘nus and Scyllis. 

Lesapia (Ac6ddeva : now Livadhia), a town 
in Beotia, west of the Lake Copais, between 
Cheeronéa and Mount Helicon, at the foot of a 
rock from which the River Hercyna flows. In 
a cave of this rock,.close to the town, was the 
celebrated oracle of Trophonius, to which the 
place owed its importance. 

{Lepvea (Ae6ain), an ancient city in Upper 
Macedonia, mentioned only by Hercdotus (viii., 
137) ; not a trace of it now exists.] 


LiEDos (Aébedoc: Ae6édvoc), one of the twelve, 


Cities of the Ionian confederacy, in Asia Minor, 

stood on the coast of Lydia, between Colophon 
‘and Teos, ninety stadia east of the promontory 
of Myonnesus. It was said to have been built 
at the time of the Tonian migration, on the site 
of an earlier Carian city; and it flourished, 
chiefly by commerce, until Lysimaehus trans- 
planted most of its ‘inhabitants to Ephesus. 
Near if were some mineral springs, which still 
‘exist near Hkklesta, but no traces remain of the 
eity itself. 

Lian or Lipiwa (Ac6fv, Ae6jva), a town on 
the southern coast of Crete, ninety stadia south- 
east of Gortyna, of which it was regarded.as 
the harbor. It possessed a celebrated temple 
of Zsculapius. aye 
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Leninrnus UNeb L866 + now Lebitha), an island 
in the Agean Sea, one of the Sporades, west 


| of Calymna, east of i and north of As- 


typalea. 


Leow mum, es ‘Acyatov + Aexaioc), one of the 


two harbors ‘of Corinth, with. which it was con-. 


nected by two long walls. “It-was twelve stadia 
from Corinth, was situated on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and received all the’ ships which came 
from Italy and Sicily. It possessed a temple 
of Neptune (Poseidon), who was hence io 
named Lechaiis: 

Lucrum (rd Aexrév: now Cape. Baba, or 8. Ma: 
ria), the southwestern promontory of the Troad, 
is formed where the western extremity of Mount 
Ida juts out into the sea, opposite, to the north- 
ern side of the island of Lesbeés. It was the 
southern limit of the Troad; and, under the 


Byzantine emperors, the northern limit of the, 


province of Asia.~ An altar was shown here in 
Strabo’s time, which was said to have been 


erected by Agamemnon to the twelve chief gods 


of Greece. 

Lepa (A702), datghter of Thestius, whence 
she’is called Thestias, and wife of Tyndareus, 
king of Sparta. One night she. was “embraced 
both by her husband and by Jupiter (Zeus) ;-by 


the former she became the mother of Castor. 
and Clytemnestra, by the latter of Pollux and 
According to Homer (Od., xi., 298), 


Helena. 
both Castor and Pollux were sons of Tyndareus 
and Leda, while Helena is described as a daugh- 
ter of Jupiter (Zeus). Other traditions reverse 
the story, making Castor and Pollux the sons 
of Jupiter (Zeus), and Helena the daughter of 
Tyndareus. According to the common legend, 
Jupiter (Zeus) visited “Leda in the form of a 
swan; and she brought forth two eggs, from 
the one of which issued Helena, and a the 
other Castor and Pollux. ‘The visit of Jupiter 
(Zeus) to Leda in the form of a swan was fre- 
quently represented by ancient artists. The 
Roman poets sometimes call Helena Ledaa, and 
Castor and Pollax Leder Dit. 

Livon (Aédwv), a town in Phocis, notthindel 
of Tithorea ; the birth-place of Philomelus, the 
commander of the Phocians in the Sacred war ; 
it was destroyed in this war. : 

Lepus or Lenum (now Les or Lez, near Mont- 
pellier), a small river in Gallia, Narbonensis. 

Licm(Ajyace or Ajyec), a people on'the south- 
ern shore of the Caspian Sea, belonging to the 
same race'as the Cadusii. A branch of them 
was found by the Romans in the northern 
mountains of Albania, at the time of Pompey’s 


‘expedition into those regions. 


Lecio Serrima Gemina (now Leon), atown in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, in the country of the 
Astures, which was originally the head-quarters 
of the legion so called. 

Lairus (Ajuroc), son of Alector or Alectryon 
by Cleobule, and father of Peneleus, was one 


of the Argonauts, and commanded the Beo-: | 


tians in the war against Troy. 

Leuantus Campus (ro Andavrov mediov), & 
plain in Eubea, between Eretria and Chaleis, 
for the possession of which these two cities 
often contended. It contained warm springs 
and mines of iron and copper, but was subject 
to frequent earthquakes. 

Liiticus (AéAeyec), an ancient agent ims 


< LELEX. 


habited Greece before the Hellenes. ‘They are 
frequently mentioned along with the Pelasgians 
as the most ancient inhabitants of Greece. 
Some writers erroneously identify them with 
the Pelasgians, but their character and habits 
Were essentially different : the Pelasgians were 


a peaceful-and agricultural people, whereas the 


Leleges were a warlike and migratory race. 


hey appear to have first taken possession of | 


the coasts and the islands of Greece, and after- 
Ward to have penetrated into the interior. Pi- 
Tacy was probably their chief occupation ; and 
they are represented, as the ancestors of the 
- Teleboans and the Taphians, who sailed as far 
as Phoenicia, and were notorious for their pira- 
cies. The coasts of Arcarnania and AStolia ap- 
pear to have been inhabited by Leleges at the 
earliest times, and from thence they spread 
over other parts.of Greece. Thus we find them 
in Phocis and Locris, in Beeotia, in Megaris, in 
Laconia, which is said to have been more an- 
ciently called Lelegia, in Elis, in Euboea, in sev- 
eral of the islands of the A{gean Sea, and also 
on the coasts of Asia Minor, in Caria, Tonia, 
and the south of Troas. The origin of the Lel- 
-eges js uncertain. Many of the ancients con< 
nected them, with the Carians, and, according 
to Herodotus (i., 171), the Leleges ‘were the 
same as the Carians; but whether there was 
any real connection between these people can 
not be determined. The name of the Leleges 
was derived, according to the custom of the an- 
cients, from an ancestor Lelex, who is called 
king either of Megaris or of Lacedemon.. Ac: 
cording to some traditions, this Lelex came 
from Egypt, and was the son of Neptune (Posei- 
don) and Libya; but the Egyptian origin of the 
people was evidently an invention of later times. 
The Leleges must be regarded as a branch of 
the great Indo-Germanic race, who became 
gradually incorporated with the Hellenes, and 
thus ceased to exist as an independent people. 

Levex.’ Vid. Leveces. 

Lamannus or Leminus Lacus (now Lake of 

Geneva), a large lake formed by the River Rhod- 
anus, was the boundary between the old Roman 
‘province in Gaul and the land of the Helvetii, 
Its greatest length is fifty-five miles, ‘and its 
greatest breadth six miles. 

[Lemanvs Portus, a harbor on the southern 
coast of Britain, directly south of Durovernum, 
and supposed to correspond to. the modern 
Lymne.} eae 

Lemnos (Ajuvoc : Anurioc; fem. Anuvide : now 
Stalimene, 1. ¢., ei¢ Tav Ajuvov), one of the larg- 
est islands in the Avgean Sea, was situated 
nearly midway between Mount Athos and the 
Hellespont, and about twenty-two miles south- 
west of Imbros. ° Its area is about one hundred 
and forty-seven square miles. In the earliest 
times it appears to have contained only one 
town, which bore the same name as the island 
(Hom, Ii., xiv., 299); but at a later period we 
read of two towns, Myrina (now Paleo Castro) 
on the west of the island, and Hephastia or 
Hephestias (near Rapanidi) on the northwest, 
with a harbor. _ Lemnos'was sacred to Hephes- 
tus (Vulcan), who is said to have fallen here 
when Zeus (Jupiter) hurled him down from 
Olympus. Hence the workshop of the god is 
sometimes placed in this island. The legend 
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B, LENTIENSES. 
appears to have arisen from the volcanic nature 
of Lemnos, which possessed in antiguity a vol- 
cano.called Mosychlus (MéovxAoc). ‘The island 
still bears traces of having been subject to’ the 
action of volcanic fire, though the voleano has 
long since disappeared.. The most ancient in- 
‘habitants of Lemnos, according to Homer, were 
the Thracian Sinties ; a name, however, which 
probably only signifies robbers (Zivtvec, from 
civouar). When the Argonauts landed at Lem- 
nos, they are said to have found jit inhabited 
only by women, who had murdered all their 
husbands, and had chosen as their queen Hyp- 
sipyle, the daughter of Thoas, the king’ of the 
island. Vid. Hypstryux., Some.of the Argo- 
nauts settled here, and became by the Lemnian 
women the fathers of the Minye, the later in- 
habitants of the island. The Minye are said 
to have been driven out of the island by the 
Pelasgians, who had been expelled from Attica. 
These Pelasgians are further said to have ear- 
ried away from Attica some Athenian women ; 
but, as the children of these women despised 
their half-brothers, born of Pelasgian women, 
the Pelasgians murdered both them and their 
children. In consequence of this atrocity, and 
of the former murder of the Lemnian husbands 
by the wives, Lemnian Deeds became a proverb 
in Greece for all atrocious acts. Lemnos was 
afterward conquered by one of the generals of 
Darius ; but Miltiades delivered it from the Per-' 
sians, and made it subject to Athens, in whose 
power it remained for along time. Pliny speaks 
of a remarkable labyrinth at Lemnos, but no’ 
traces of it have been discovered by modern 
travellers. The principal production of the isl- 
and was a red earth’called terra Léemnia or sigil- 
lata, which was employed by the ancient physi- 
cians as a remedy for wounds and the bites of 
serpents, and which is still much valued by the 
Turks and Greeks for its supposed medicinal 
virtues. E 
Lemonia, one of the country tribes of Rome, 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on 
the Via Latina, before the Porta Capena. 
Lemovicrs, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, be- 
tween the Bituriges and Arverni, whose chief 
town was Augustoritum, subsequently called 


‘Lemovices, the modern Limoges. 


Lemovir, a people of Germany, mentioned 


‘along with the Rugii, who inhabited the shores 


of the Baltic inthe modern Pomerania. 

_Lemires, the spectres or spirits of the dead. 
Some writers describe Lemures as the common 
name for all the spirits of the dead, and divide 
them into two classes ; the Lares, or the ‘souls 
of good men, and the Larve, or the souls of 
wicked men. . But the common idea was that 
the Lemures and Larve were the same. They 
were said to wander about at night as spectres, 
and to torment and frighten the living. In 
order to propitiate them, the Romans celebra- 
ted the festival of the’ Lemuralia or Lemuria. 
Vid. Dict. of Antiq.; s. v. ; 

Lenaxus (Ajvaioc), a surname of Bacchus 
(Dionysus), derived from Ayvéc, the wine-press 
or the’ vintage. 

Lenria’ (now Linz), a town in Noricum, on 
the Danube.- 

Luytinnses, a tribe of the Alemanni, who 
lived on the northern shoré of the Lacus Brig- 
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LENTO, CASSENNIUS. 


Linzgau. ; 
Lewro, Casnnnivs, a follower of M. Antony. 


He was one of Antony’s seven agrarian com- 


the two following years. 


tulus family. 


missioners (septemviratus) in’ B.C. 44, for ap- 
portioning the Campanian and Leontine lands, 
whence Cicero terms him divisor Italia. 

' Lentitus, Cornétivs, one of the haughtiest 
patrician families at Rome; so that Cicero coins 


“the words Appietas and Lentulitas to express the 


qualities of the high aristocratic party (ad Fum., 
lii., 7)... The name was derived from Jens, like 
Cicero from cicer. 1. L., consul B.C. 327, le- 
gate in the Caudine campaign 321, and dictator 
320, when he avenged the disgrace of the Fur- 
cule Caudine. This was indeed disputed (Liv., 
ix., 15); but his descendants at least claimed 
the honor for him, by assuming the agnomen of 
Caudinus.—2. L., surnamed Caunrnvs, pontifex 
maximus, and consul 237, when he triumphed 
over the Ligurians. He died 213.—3. P., sur- 
named Cavupinus, served with P. Scipio in Spain 
210, pretor 204, one of the ten ambassadors 
sent to Philip of Macedon 196.—4. P., pretor 
in Sicily 214, and continued in his province for 
In 189 he was one 
of ten ambassadors sént into Asia after the 


“submission of Antiochus.—5. Cn., questor 212, 


ecurule edile 204, consul 201, and proconsul in 
Hither Spain 199.—6. L., pretor in Sardinia 211, 
succeeded Scipio as proconsul in Spain, where 
he remained for eleven years, and on his return 
was only allowed an ovation, because he only 
held proconsular rank: He was consul 199, and 
the next year proconsul in Gaul.—7. L., curule 
eedile 163, consul 156,;,censor 147.—8. P., curule 
zedile with Scipio’ Nasica 169, consul suffectus 
with C. Domitius 162, the election of the former 
consuls being declared informal. He became 


“princeps senatus, and must have lived to a good 


old age, since he was wounded in the contest 
with C. Gracchus in 121.—9. P., surnamed 
“Sura, the'man of chief note in Catiline’s crew. 
He was questor to Sulla in 81: before himand 
L. Triarius, Verres had to give an account of 
the moneys he had received as questor in Cisal- 
pine Gaul. He was soon after himself called 


’ to account for the same matter, but was ac- 


quitted. It is said that he got his cognomen of 
Sura from his conduct on this occasion; for 
when Sulla called him to account, he answer- 
ed by scornfully putting out his leg, “like boys,” 
says Plutarch, ““when they make a blunder in 
playing at ball.” Other persons, however, had 
borne the name before, one perhaps of the Len- 
In 75 he was praetor; and Hor- 
tensius, pleading before such a judge, had no 
difficulty in procuring the acquittal of Terentius 
Varro when accused of extortion. In 71 he 
was consul. Boutin the next year he was eject- 
ed from the senate, with sixty.three others, for 
infamous life and manners. It was this, prob- 
ably, that led him to join Catiline and his crew. 
From his distinguished birth and high rank he 
caleulated on becoming chief of the conspiracy ; 
and a prophecy of the Sibylline books was ap- 
plied by flattering haruspices to him. Three 
‘Cornelii were to rule Rome, and he was the 
third after Sulla and Cinna; the twentieth year 
after the burning of the Capitol, &c., was to be 
fatal to the city. To gain power, and recover 
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LENTULUS, CORNELIUS. 


his place in the senate, he became pretor again 
in 63. When Catiline quitted the city for Etru- 
ria, Lentulus was left as chief of the home con- 
spirators, and his irresolution probably saved 
the city from. being fired, for it was by his 
over-caution that the negotiation with the am- 
bassadors of the Allobroges was entered into: 
these unstable allies revealed the secret to the 


consul Cicero, who directed them to feign com- 


pliance with the conspirators’ wishes, and thus 
to obtain written documents which might be 
brought in evidence against them. The well- 
known sequel will be found under the life of 
Catiline. Lentulus was deposed from the pre- — 
torship, and was strangled in the Capitoline 
prison on the 5th of December. His step-son 
Antony pretended that Cicero refused to deliver 
up his corpse for burial —10. P., surnamed Spin- 
THER. He received this nickname from his re- 
semblance to the actor Spinther. Czsar com- 
monly calls him by this name :-not.so Cicero; 
but there could be no harm in it, for he used it 
on his coins when propretor in Spain, simply to 
distinguish himself from the many of the same 
family ; and ‘his son bore it after him. ' He was 
curule edile in 63, the year of Cicero’s consul- 
ship, and was intrusted with the care of the 
apprehended conspirator, P. Sura (vid. No. 9). 
His games were long remembered for their 
splendor ; but, his toga, edged with Tyrian pur- 
ple, gave offence. He was pretor in 60, and by 
Cesar’s interests he obtained Hither Spain. for 
his next year’s province, where he remained 
into part of 58. In 57 he. was consul, which 
dignity he also obtained by Cesar’s support. In 
his consulship he moved for the immediate re- 


call of Cicero, brought over his colleague Me-° 


tellus Nepos to the same views, and his serv-. 
ices were gratefully acknowledged by Cicero. 
Now, therefore, notwithstanding his obligations 
to Cesar, he had openly taken part with the 
aristocracy. He received Cilicia as his prov- 
ince, but he attempted’ in vain to obtain a de- 
cree of the senate charging him with the office 
of restoring Ptolemy Auletes, the exiled king 
of Egypt. He remained as proconsul in Cilicia 


‘from 56 till July, 53, and obtained a triumph, 


though not till 51. On. the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49 he joined the Pompeian party. 
He: fell into Cesar’s hands at Corfinium, but 
was dismissed by the latter uninjured. - He then 
joined Pompey in Greece; and after the battle - 
of Pharsalia, he followed Pompey to Egypt, and 
got safe to Rhodes.—11. P., surnamed Spin- 
THER, son of No. 10, followed Pompey’s for- 
tunes with his father. -He was pardoned by 
Cesar, and returned to Italy. In 45 he was 
divorced from his abandoned wife, Metella. 
(Comp. Hor., Serm., ii., 3, 239.) After the mur- 
der of Cesar (44) he joined the conspirators. 
He served with Cassius against Rhodes; with 
Brutus in Lycia.—12. Cn., surnamed Cropi- 
anus, a Claudius adopted into the Lentulus fam- 
ily. He was consul in 72 with L. Gellius Pub- 
licola. In the war with Spartacus both he and 
his colleague were defeated, but after their con- 
sulship. With the same colleague he held the 
censorship in 70, and ejected sixty-three mem- 
bers from the senate for infamous life, among 
whom were Lentulus Sura (vid. No. 9) and C. 
Antonius, afterward Cicero’s se in the 
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consulship. Yet the majority of those expelled 
were acquitted by the courts, and restored; and 
Lentulus supported the Manilian law, appoint- 
ing Pompey to the command against Mithra- 
dates. As an orator, he concealed bis want of 
talent by great skill and art, and bya good voice. 
_ 13. Li, surnamed Crus, appeared in 61 as the 
chief accuser of P. Clodius for violating the 
: mysteries of the Bona Dea. In 58 he was pre- 
tor, and in 49 consul with C. Marcellus. He 
“Was raised to the consulship in consequence of 
his being a known enemy of Cesar. He-did all 
he could to excite his wavering party. to take 
arms and meet Cesar: he ealled Cicero cow- 
ardly; blamed him’ for seeking a triumph at 
such a time; urged war at any price, in the 
hope, says Cesar (B. C., i., 4), of retrieving his 
ruined fortunes, ‘and becoming another Sulla. 
It was mainly at Lentulus’s instigation that 
the violent measures passed the senate early 
in the year, which gave the tribunes.a pretence 
for flying to Cesar at Ravenna. He himself 
fled from the city at the approach of Cesar, 
and afterward crossed over to Greece. After 
the battle of Pharsalia he fled to Egypt, and 
arrived there the day after Pompey’s murder. 
On landing he was apprehended by young Ptole- 
my’s ministers, and put to death in prison.—14. 
L., surnamed Nicer, flamen of Mars. In 57 he 
was one of the priests to whom was referred 
the. question whether the site of Cicero’s house 
was.consecrated ground: In 56 he was one of 
the judges in the case of P. Sextius, and he died 
- in the ‘same year, much praised by Cicero.—15. 
I,., son of'the last; and also flamen of Mars. 
He defended M. Seaurus in 54, when accused 
of extortion ; he accused Gabinius of high trea- 
son about the same time, but was suspected of 
collusion. In the Philippics he is mentioned as 
a friend of Antony’s.—16. Cossus, surnamed 
Gzxruricus, consul B.C. 1,-was sent into Africa 
in A.D. 6, where he defeated the Getuli ; hence 
his surname. On the accession of Tiberius, A. 


D. 14, he accompanied Drusus, who was sent.| 


to quell the mutiny of the legions in Pannonia. 
He died 25, at a very great age, leaving behind 
him an honorable reputation.—17. Cyn., sur- 
named Garuricus, son of the last, consul A. 
D. 26. He afterward had the command of the 
legions of Upper Germany for ten years, and 
Was very, popular among the troops. In 39 he 
~ Was put to death by order of Caligula, who fear- 
ed his influence with the soldiers. He was an 
historian and a poet; but we have only three 
lines of his poems extant, unless he is the au- 
thor Of nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
inscribed with the name of Getulicus. 

Leo or Lion (Aéwr), 1. Also called LronipEs 
(Arwvidgc), of Heraclea on the Pontus, disciple 
of Plato, was one of the conspirators. who, with 

’ their leader, Chion, assassinated Clearchus, ty- 
rant of Heraclea, B-C. 353.—2. of Byzantium, 
a rhetorician and historical writer of the age of 
Philip and Alexander thé Great. —3. Diaconus 
or the Deacon, Byzantine historian of the tenth 
century. -His history, in ten books, includes 
the period from the Cretan expedition of Ni- 
cephoras Phocas, in the reign of the Emperor 
Romanus II., A.D. 959, to the death of Joannes 
I. Zimisces, 975. The style of Leo is Vicious : 
he employs unusual and inappropriate words 
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(many of them borrowed from Homer, Agathias 
the historian, and the Septuagint), in the place 
of simple and common ones ; and he abounds in 
tautological phrases. His history, however, is 
a valuable contemporary record of a stirring 
time, honestly and fearlessly written. : dited 
for the first. time by Hase, Paris, 1818 —4. Gram- 
maticus, one of the continuators of Byzantine 
history from the period when Theophanes leaves 
off. His work, entitled Chronographia, extends 
from the accession of Leo V. the Armenian, 
813, to the death of Romanus Lecapenus, 944. - 
Edited with Theophanes by Combéfis, Paris, 
1655 ; [reprinted in the collection’ of the Byzan- 
tine Historians with an emended text by Bek- 
ker, Bonn., 1842.]—5, Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, an ‘emiment Byzantine philosopher and 
ecclesiastic of the ninth century. His works 
are lost, but he is frequently mentioned in terms 
of the highest praise. by the Byzantine writers, 
especially for bis knowledge of geometry and 
astronomy.—6. Magentenus, a commentator on 
Aristotle, flourished during the first half of the 
fourteenth century. He was a monk, and after- 
ward archbishop of Mytilene. Several of his 
commentaries on Aristotle are extant, and have 
been published.—7. Leo was also the name of ° 
six Byzantine emperors. Of these, Leo VI., sur- 
named the philosopher, who reigned 886-911, 
is celebrated in the history of the later Greek 
literature. He wrote a treatise on Greek tac- 
tics, seventeen oracles, thirty-three orations, 
and several other works, which are still extant... 
He is also celebrated in the history of legisla- 
tion. As the Latin language had long ceased 
to be the official language of the Eastern em- 
pire, Basil, the father of Leo, had formed and 
partly executed the plan of issuing an authorized 
Greek version of Justinian’s legislation. This 
plan was carried out by Leo.. The Greek ver- 
sion is known under the title. of Baovarcai Ara- 
raéetc, or, Shortly, Baovarcaé; in Latin Basili- 
ca, Which means ‘Imperial Constitutions” or 
“Laws.” It is divided into sixty books, sub- 
divided into titles, and-contains the Institutes, 
the Digest, the Codex, and the Novelle; and 
likewise such constitutions as were issued by 
the successors of Justinian.down to Leo VI. 
There are, however, many laws of the Digest 
omitted in the Basilica, which contain, on the 
other hand, a considerable number of laws or 
extracts from ancient jurists which are not in 
the Digest. The publication of this authorized 
body of law in the Greek language led to the 
gradual disuse of the original compilations of 
Justinian in the East. But the Roman law was 
thus more firmly established in Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia, where it has maintained it- 
self among the Greek population to the present 
day. ‘The best edition of the Basilica is the 
one now publishing by Heimbach, Lips., 1833, 
seq. 

Leozéres. Vid. Lazoras. 

[Leocepus (Aewxydnc), son of Phidon. Vid. 
Puipon. ] 

Lrécuires (Aewxapye), an Athenian statuary 
| and sculptor, was one of the great artists of the 
later Athenian school, at the head of which 
| Were Scopas.and Praxiteles. - He flourished B. 
C. 352-338. The master-piece of Leochares 
, Seems to have been his statue of the rape of 
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Ganymede. The original work was in bronze. 
Of the extant copies in marble, the best is one, 
half the size of life, in the:Museo Pio-Clemen- 
tino, ; 3 
- . Leocdriom(Aswxépcov), a shrine in Athens, in 
‘the Ceramicus, erected in honor of the daugh- 
ters of Leos. Hipparchus was murdered here. 


Leopimas (Aewdduac), a distinguished Attic | 


erator, was educated in the school of Isocrates, 
and is greatly praised by Aischines. 

[Leopamas (Aewdduac), one of the Theban 

chieftains who defended Thebes against the 
» attack of the Argives; he slew Ajgialeus, and 
was himself slain by Alemzon.] 
~ [Leon (Aéov), a village onthe eastern coast 
of Sicily, near Syracuse, occupied by both the 
Athenians andthe Romans in their respective 
operations ayainst that city.] 

' [Leoprs (Aeiedyc), son of GEnops, one of the 
suitors of Penelope, hated by the rest as an un- 
welcome warner; he was slain-by Ulysses.] 

Leonica,a town of the Edetani in the west 
of Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Leonipas (Aewvidac). 1. I. King of Sparta 
B.C. 491-480, was one of the sons of Anaxan- 
drides by his first wife, and, according to some 
accounts, was twin-brother to Cleombrotus. 
He succeeded his half-brother Cleomenes I., 
B.C. 491, his elder brother Dorieus also having 
previously died. .When Greece was invaded 
by Xerxes, 480, Leonidas was sent with a small 
army to make a stand against the enemy at the 
pass of Thermopyle. The number of his army 
is variously stated: according to Herodotus, it 
amounted to somewhat more than five thousand 
men, of whom three hundred were Spartans ; 
in all probability, the regular band of (so called) 
knights (immeic). The Persians in vain attempt- 

. ed to force their way through the pass of Ther- 
mopyle. They were driven back by Leonidas 
and bis gallant band with immense slaughter. 
At length the Malian Ephialtes betrayed the 
mountain path of the Anopewa to the Persians, 
who were thus able to fall upon the rear of the 

Greeks. When it became known to Leonidas 
that the Persians were crossing the mountain, 
le dismissed all the other Greeks except the 
‘Thespian-and Theban forces, declaring that he 
and the Spartans under his command must 
needs remain in the post they had been sent to 
cuard. Then, before the body of Persians, who 
were crossing, the mountain under Hydarnes, 
could arrive to attack him in’ the rear, he ad- 
vanced frora the narrow pass and charged, the 
myriads of the enemy with his handful of troops, 
hopeless now. of preserving their lives, and anx- 
jous only to sel them-dearly, In the-desperate 


battle which ensued, Leonidas himself fell soon.+ 


His body was rescued by the Greeks, after a 
violent struggle. On the hillock in the pass, 
where the remnant of the Greeks made their 
last stand, a lion of stone was set up in his 
honor.—2. II. King of Sparta, was ‘son of the 
traitor Cleonymus. He acted as guardian to 
his infant relative, Areus II,, on whose death 
he ascended the throne, about 256. Being op- 
posed to, the projected reforms of his contem- 
porary, Agis IV., he was deposed, and the throne 
was transferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus ; 
but he was soon afterward recalled, and caused 
Agis to be put to death, 240. He died about 
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236, and was succeeded by his son, Cleomenes bs 
IN.—3. A kinsman of Olympias, the mother of © 


| Alexander the Great, was intrusted with the 


~|.main superintendence of Alexander’s education 


in-his earlier years, before he became the pupil 
of Aristotle. Leonidas was.a man of austere 
character, and trained the young prince in hardy 
and self-denying habits... There were two ex- 
cellent cooks (said Alexander afterward) with 
which Leonidas had furnished him—a nijght’s 
march to season his breakfast, and a scanty 
breakfast to season his dinner.—4. Of Taren- 
tum, the author of upward of one hundred epi- 
grams in the Doric dialect. His epigrams form- 
ed a part of the Garland of Meleager. They 
are chiefly inscriptions for dedicatory offerings 
and works of art, and, though not of avery high 
order of poetry, are usually pleasing, ingenious, 
and in good taste. Leonidas probably lived in 
the time of Pyrrhus:—5: Of Alexandrea, also an 
epigrammatic poet, flourished under Nero and 
Vespasian. - In the Greek Anthology, forty-three 
epigrams aré ascribed to him: they are of a 
very low order of merit. Se 
Leonnitus (Acovvaroc). 1. AMacedonian of 
Pella, one of, Alexander’s most distinguished 
officers. His father’s name is variously given, 
as Anteas, Anthes, Onasus, and Eunus. . He 
saved Alexander's life in India in the assault.on 
the city of the Malli. After the death ofAlexan- 
der (B.C. 323), he obtained the satrapy of the 
Lesser or Hellespontine Phrygia, and in the fol- 
lowing year he crossed over into Europe, to as- 
sist Antipater against the Greeks ; but he was 


fell in battle.—[2. Another officer in the service 
of Alexander, a native of A°ge, and son of An- 
tipater-—3. A Macedonian officer in the service 
of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who saved. the life 
of that monarch at the battle of Heraclea, B.C. 
280.) . ¥ 

[Leonorius (Acovdpioc), one of the leaders of 
the Gauls in their invasion of Macedonia and 
the adjacent countries. ] he i 

[Leonrnus (Acovrevc), son of Coronus, led the 
Lapithe to Troy in forty ships ; one of the com- 
Datants at’ the funeral games in honor of Pa- 
troclus. ] : ' 

LeonvixpeEs (Acovtiddyc¢). 1. A Theban, com- 
manded at Thermopyle the forces supplied by 
Thebes to the Grecian army, B.C. 480 —2. A 
Theban, assisted the Spartans*in seizing the 
Cadmea, or citadel of Thebes, in 382. He was 
slain by Pelopidas in 379, when the Theban ex- 
iles recovered possession of the Cadmea, 

Leontini (of Agovrivos: Agovrivog : now Len- 
tini), a town in the east of Sicily, about five 
miles from the sea, northwest of Syracuse, Was 
situated upon the small river Lissus. It was 
built upon two hills; which were separated from 
one another by a valley, in which were the fo- 
rum, the senate-house, and the other public 
buildings, while the. temples and the private 
houses oceupied the hills. The rich plains 
north of the city, called Leontint Campi, were 
soine of the most fertile in Sicily, and produced 
abundant crops of most excellent wheat. Le- 
ontini was founded by Chalcidians from Naxos, 
B.C. 730, only six years after the foundation of 
“Naxos itself. It never attained much political 
importance in consequence of its 
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‘defeated by the Athenians. and their allies, and * 


proxunity. to 
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» with the command of the oracle. 


Syracuse, to which it soon became subject, and 
whose fortunes it shared, At a later time it 
joined the Carthaginians, and was, in conse- 
quence, taken and ‘plundered by the Romans. 
Under the Romans it sunk into significance. 
Gorgias was a native of Leontini. iat 

[Leontts (Acovric), one of the'ten Attic tribes 
formed by Clisthenes, and deriving its name 
from the hero Leos, Vid. Lxos.] 

Leonrtivm (Aeévzz0v), an Athenian hetera, the 
disciple and mistress of Epicurus, wrote a trea- 
tise against Theophrastus. She hada daughter, 
Danaé, who was also an hetera of some noto- 
riety. Pay sie 

Lronrium (Aedvriov), a town in Achaia, be- 
tween Phare and A!gium. i 

Lrontovéuts (Acovtdérodic, Asévtwv TOAtC). 
1. A city in the’ Delta of Egypt, south of 
Thmuis, and northwest of Athribis, was the 
capital of the Nomos' Leontopolites, and proba- 
bly of late foundation, as no writer before Strabo 
mentions it. Its site’is uncertain.—2. Vid. Ni- 
CEPHORIUM. 

Leoprepings, 7. ¢., Simonides, the son of Leo- 
prepes. 

Lros (Aedc), one of the heroes eponymi of 
the Athenians, said to have been a son of Or- 
_ pheus.. The phyle or tribe of Leontis derived 

its name: from him. Once, when Athens was 

suffering from famine or plague, the Delphic 
oracle demanded that the. daughters of Leos 
should be sacrificed, and the father complied 

b The maidens 
were afterward honored by the Athenians, who 

— erected the Leocorium (from Aeée' and xépat) to 
them. Their names were Praxithea, Theope, 
and Eubule. 

Lrostuénes (Aewofévyc), an Athenian com- 
mander of the combined Greek army in the 
Lamian war. In the‘year after the death of 
Alexander (B.C. 323), he defeated Antipater 
near Thermopyle ; Antipater thereupon threw 
himself-into the small town of Lamia. Leos- 
thenes pressed the siege with the utmost vigor, 
but was killed by a blow from a stone. His 
loss was mourned by the Athenians as a public 
calamity. He was honored with a public burial 
in the Ceramicus, and his funeral oration was 
pronounced by Hyperides. 

Leorycuipes (Aswruyidne, Agvtuyidnc, He- 
rod.). 1. King of Sparta, B.C. 491-469. He 
commanded the Greek fléet in 479, and defeated 
the Persians at the battle of Mycale. He was 
afterward sent with an army into Thessaly to 
punish those who had sided with the Persians ; 
but, in consequence of his accepting the bribes 
of the Aleuade, he was brought to trial on his 
return home, and went into exile to Tegea, 469, 
where he died. He was succeeded by his grand- 
-son, Archidamus I].—2. Grandson of Archida- 
mus IJ., and son of Agis II. There was, how- 
ever, some suspicion that he was, in reality, the 
fruit of an intrigue of Alcibiades with Timea, 
the queen of Agis ; in consequence of which he 
was excluded from the throne, mainly through 
the influence of Lysander, and his uncle, Agesi- 
laus II., was substituted in his room. 

Leripus Almirivs, a distinguished patrician 
family. 1. M., edile B.C.,192; pretor 191, 
with Sicily as his provinee; consul 187, when 
he defeated the Ligurians; pontifex maximus 
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180; censor 179 with M. Fulvius Nobilior ; and 
consul a second time 175. ‘ He was six times’ 
chosen by the censors princeps senatus, and he 
died 152, full of years and honors. Lepidus the 
triumvir is ealled by Cicero (Phil., xiii., 7) the 
pronepos of this Lepidus; but he would seem 
more probably to have ,been his abnepos, or 
great-great-grandson.—2. M., consul: 137, car- 
ried on war in Spain, against the Vaccei, but 
unsuccessfully. Since he had attacked the Vac- 
C@l in opposition to the express orders of the 
senate, he was deprived of his comnsand, and 
condemned to pay a fine. He was a man of 
education and refined taste. Cicero, who had 
read his speeches, speaks of him as the greatest 
orator of his age. He‘helped to form the style 
of Tiberius Gracchns and C. Carbo, who were 
accustomed to listen to him with great care.— 
3. M., the father of the triumvir, was pretor in 
Sicily in 81, where he earned a character by 
his oppressions only second to that of Verres. 
In the civil wars between Marius and Sulla he 
belonged at first to the party of the latter, but 
he afterward caine forward as-a leader of the 
popular party... In his consulship, 78, he at- 
tempted to rescind the laws of Sulla, who had 
lately died, but he was opposed by his colleague 
Catulus, who received the powerful support of 
Pompey. In the following year (77) Lepidus 
took up arms and marched against Rome. He 
was defeated by Pompey’ and Catulus, under 
the walls of the city, in the Campus Martius, 
and was obliged to take to flight, Finding it 
impossible to hold his ground in Italy, Lepidus 
sailed with the remainder of his forces to Sar- 
dinia; but repulsed even in this island by the 
propretor, he died shortly afterward of chaorin 
and sorrow, which is said to have been incréas- 
ed by the discovery of his wife's infidelity. — 
4. Mam., surnamed Livianus, because he be- 
longed originally to the Livia gens, consul 1 
belonged to the arijstocratical party, and was 
one of the influential persons who prevailed 
upon Sulla to spare the life of the young Julius 
Cesar,—5. M., consul 66, with L. Voleatius Tul- 
lus, the same year in which Cicero was pretor. 
He belonged to the aristocratical party, but on 
the breaking out of the civil war in 49, he re- 


tired to his Formian villa to watch the progress 


of events.—6! L. Aluinivs Pautus, son of No. 
3, and brother of M. Lepidus, the triumvir. His 
surname of Paulus was probably given him by 
his father, in honor of the celebrated /Emilius 
Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia ; but, since 
he belonged to the family of the Lepidi, and not 
to that of the Pauli, he is inserted in this place, 
and not under Paurus.  ASmilius Paulus did 
not follow the example of his father, but com- 
menced his public career by supporting the aris- 
tocratical party. His first public act was the 
accusation of Catiline in 63. He was questor 
in Macedonia 59; edile 55; pretor 53; and 
consul 50, along with M. Claudius Marcellus, 
Paulus was raised to the consulship on account 
of his being one of the most determined ene- 
mies of Caesar, but Cesar gained him over to 
his side by a bribe of fifteen hundred talents, 
which he is said to have expended on the com- 
pletion of a magnificent basilica which he had 
commenced in his edileship. After the murder 
of Cesar (44), Paulus joined the senatorial par- 


: LEPIDUS MIEIUS: |. 
ty. .He was one of the senators who declared 
~..M. Lepidus a public enemy on account of his 
having joined Antony ; and,-accordingly, when 
the tnumvirate was formed, his name was set 
“, down first. in the proscription list by his own 
- brother. The soldiers, however, who.were ap- 
_ pornted.to kill him, allowed him'to escape. He 
“j-passed ever to Brutus in Asia, and after the 
death of the latter repaired to Miletus: Here 
» he remained, aid‘refused to’ go to Rome, al- 
though he was pardoned by the triumvirs.—7. 
M. Atminius Lerinus, the Trrumvir, brother of 
_> the last. ~On the breaking out of the civil war 
» °(49), Lepidus, who was, then | pretor, ‘joined 
~. Casar’s party; and as the consuls had ‘fled 
with Pompey from Italy, Lepidus, as pretor, 
was, the highest magistrate remaining in Italy. 
’_ During Cesar’s absence in Spain, Lepidus pre- 


sided at the comitia in which the former was’ 


appointed dictator.. In the following year (48) 
‘he received the province of Nearer Spain. On 
his return to Rome in 47, Cesar granted him 
a triumph, and made‘him his magister equitum ; 
‘ and in the next year (46), his colleague in the 
consulship. - In 44 he received from Cesar the 
government of Narbonese Gaul and Nearer 
' Spain, but had not quitted the neighborhood of 
Rome at the time of the dictator’s death. Havy- 
ing the command of an army-near the city, he 
was-able to render M. Antony efficient assist- 
ance; and the latter, in consequence, allowed 
Lepidus to be chosen pontifex maximus, which 
dignity had. become vacant by Cesar’s death. 


. Lepidus soon afterward repaired to his provin- 


ces of Gaul and Spain. He remained neutral 
in the struggle between Antony and the senate ; 
but he subsequently joined Antony, when the 
latter fled to him in Gaul after his defeat at 
Mutina. This was inthe end of May,43,; and 


when-the news reached Rome; the senate pro- | 


‘claimed Lepidus a public enemy. In the au- 
-tumn Lepidas and Antony crossed the Alps at 
the head of a powerful army. Octavianus (aft- 
erward Augustus), joined them; and in the 
monthof October the celebrated triumvirate was 
formed; by which the Roman world was divid- 
‘ed between Octavianus, Antony,’and Lepidus. 
_ Vid. p. 129, b. In 42 Lepidus remained in Italy 
#ras, consul, while the two other triumvirs pros- 
ecuted the war against Brutus and Cassils. 
In the fresh division of the provinces after the 
battle. of Philippi, Lepidus received Africa, 
where he remained till 36. In this year Oc- 
tavianus summoned him to Sicily to assist him 
‘in the war against Sextus Pompey. Lepidus 
~ obeyed, but, tired of being treated as a subor- 
dinate, he resolved to make an effort to acquire 
Sicily for himself and to regain his lost power. 
He was’ easily subdued by Octavianus, who 
‘spared his life, but deprived him of his trium- 
virate, his army, and his. provinces, and com- 
manded that he should live at Cireeii, under 
‘strict surveillance. . He allowed him, however, 
‘to retain his dignity of pontifex maximus. - He 
died B.C. 13. Augustus succeeded him as 
pontifex’ maximus. Lepidus was fond of ease 
“and repose, and it is not improbable that he 
. possessed abilities capable of effecting much 
more than he ever did.—8. Paurus Aimrinius 
-Lipwus, son of No. 6, with whom he is fre- 
quently confounded. His name is. variously 
23 ; 
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given by the ancient writers, Bmilius Paulus, 
or Paulus Aimilius, or Aimilius Lepidus Paulus, 
but Paulus Almilius Lepidus seems to be the 


father to Brutus, but he afterward made his 
peace with the ‘triumvirs. He accompanied 
Octavianus in his ah 

pey in Sicily in 36. In 34 he was consul suf- 
fectus, _ In 22 he was censor with L.Munatius 
‘Plancus, and died while holding this dignity.— 
9. M. 4Emitius Lepipus, son of the triumvir 
(No.7) and Junia, formed a conspiracy in 30 
for the purpose of assassinating Octavianus'on 


Mecenas, who had charge of the-city, becaine 
acquainted with the plot, seized Lepidus, and 
sent him to Octavianus in the East,’ who, put 
him to death... His father was ignorant of the 
conspiracy, but his mother was privy to vit. 


second Servilia, who put an end to her-life by 
swallowing burning coals when the ‘conspir- 
acy of her husband was discovered.—10. Q. 
Aiuitius Lupinus, consul in 21 with M. Lollius. 
(Hor., Ep., i., 20; 28.)—11, L. Almiervs.Pauuus, 


grand-daughter of Augustus. Vid. Juni, No. 6. 
Paulus is, therefore called the progéner of Au- 
gustus. He was'consul.A-D. 1, with C. Cesar, 
his wife’s brother.” He entered into:a’ conspir- 
acy against Augustus, of the particulars of 
| which we are not informed.—12, ‘M. Auminrus 
Leripus; brother of the last, consul. A:D:.6 
with L. Arruntius... He lived on the most inti- 
mate terms with Augustus, who employed him 
in the. war against the Dalmatians in A.D. 9. 
After the death of Augustus, he was also held 
in high esteem by Tiberius.—13.. M. Awttus 
Lurrpus, consul with T. Statilius Taurus in 
A.D. 11, must be carefully distinguished from 
the last. In A.D. 21 he obtained the province 
of Asia.—14. Aimitivs Leprpus, the son of No. 
11 and Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, 
and consequently the great-grandson of Augus- 
tus. He was one of the minions of the Emper- 
or Caligula, with whom he had the most shame- 
fulconnection.-. He married Drusilla, the. fa- 
vorite sister of the emperor; but he was, not- 
withstanding, put to death by Caligula, A.D, 39. 

Lepontit, a people inhabiting the Alps, in 
whose country Cesar places the sources of the 
Rhine, and Pliny the sources of the Rhone. 
They dwelt on the southern ‘slope of the St. 
Gothard and the Simplon, toward the Lage 
Maggiore, and their name is still retained in 
the Val Leventina. Their chief town was Os- 
cela (now Domo d’ Ossola), 

Lepr (Aerpéa), daughter of Pyrgeus, from 
whom the town of Lepreum in Elis was said to 
have derived its name. Vid. Lerreum. An- 
other tradition derived the name from Lepreus, 
a son of Caucon, Glaucon, or Pyrgeus, by As- 
tydamia. He was agrandson of Neptune (Po- 
seidon), and a rival of Hercules both in his 
strength and his powers of eating, but he was 
conquered and slain by the latter. His tomb 
was believed to exist at Phigalia. 3 

Lupritum (Aémpeov, Aémpeoc: Aerpeatyc: now 


| forty stadia from the sea, Was’ said to have been 
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most» correct form, He probably fled with his’ 


mpaign against Sex, Pom- 


his, return to Rome: after the battle of Actium. 


Lepidus was married twice :vhis first wife was. 
Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, and his» 


Strovitzi), a town of Elis in Triphylia, situated. 


Ne 
on 


son, of No. 8 and Cornelia, married Julia, the - 


. LEPREUS. | 


founded in the time of Theseus by Minyans 
from Lemnos. After the Messenian wars it 
was subdued by the Hleans with the aid of 
Sparta; but it recovered its independence in 
the Peloponnesian. war, and was assisted by 
the Spartans against Elis. At the time of the 
Achean league it was subject. to Elis. 
 [Lepreus (Aexpevc). Vid. Luprea.] ; 
‘Lerra, Q., a native of Cales in Campania, 
“and prefectus fabrim to Cicero in Cilicia, B,C. 
61, He joined the Pompeian party in the civil 
war, and is frequently mentioned. in Cicero’s 
letters. q 
Leprines (Aerrivgc). 1. A Syracusan, son 
of Hermocrates, and brother of Dionysius the 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse. _He commanded his 
brother’s fleet in the war against the Cartha- 
ginians, B.C. 397, but was defeated by Mago 
with great loss. In 390 he was sent by Dionys- 
» lus with a fleet to'the assistance of the Luca- 
nians against the Italian Greeks, Some time 
afterward he gave offence to the jealous tem- 
per of the tyrant, by giving one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage to Philistus, without any. pre- 
vious intimation to Dionysius, and on this ac- 
count he was banished from Syracuse, together 
with Philistus. He thereupon retired to Thurit, 
but was subsequently recalled by Dionysius to 
Syracuse. Here he was completely reinstated 
in his former favor, and obtained one of the 
daughters of Dionysius in marriage. In 3883 
he again took an active part in the war against 
the Carthaginians, and commanded the right 
wing of the Syracusan army in the battle near 
Cronium, in which he was killed.—2. A Syra- 
cusan, who joined with Calippus in expelling 
the garrison of the younger. Dionysius from 
Rhegium, 351. Soon afterward he assassin- 
ated Calippus, and then crossed over to Sicily, 
-where he made‘himself tyrant of Apollonia and 
--Engyum. He was expelled in common with 
» the other tyrants by Timoleon; but his life 
* Was spared, and he was. sent into exile at 
~ Corinth, 342.—3. An Athenian, known only as 
‘the proposer of a law taking away all special 
exemptions from the burden of public charges 
(dréAevat Tov Aevtovpy:v), against which. the 
celebrated oration of Demosthenes is directed, 
usually known as the oration against Leptines. 
This speech was delivered 355; and the law 
must have been passed above a year before, 
‘as we are told that the lapse of more than that 
period had already exempted Leptines from all 
personal responsibility. Hence the efforts of 
Demosthenes were directed solely to the re- 
peal of the law, not to the punishment of its 
proposer. His arguments were successful, and 
the law was repealed.—4. A Syrian Greek, who 
assassinated with his own hand, at Laodicea, 
Cn. Octavius, the chief of the Roman deputies, 
who had been sent into Syria, 162. Demetrius 
caused Leptines to be seized, and sent aS a 
prisoner to Rome; but the senate refused to 
receive him, being desirous to reserve this 
cause of complaint.as a,public grievance. 
Lepris (Aenric). 1. Lepris Maena or Neapo- 
Lis (fh Aentic peyddn, Nedrodrc), a city on the 
eoast of Northern Africa, between the Syrtes, 
east of Abrotonum, and west of the mouth of 
the little river Cinyps, was a Pheenician col- 


ony, with a flourishing commerce, though it | 
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possessed no harbor. With Abrotonum and 
G&a it formed the African Tripolis.. The Ro- 
mans made it a colony : it was the birth-place 
of the Emperor Septimius Severus ; and it con- 
tinued to flourish till A.D..366, when it was al- 
most ruined by an attack from a Libyan tribe. 
Justinian did something toward its restoration ; 
but the Arabian invasion completed its destruc- . 
tion. Its ruins are still, considerable.—2: Lup- — 
Tis Minor or Parva (Aemric 7 wsxpd’: ruins, at 
Lamta), usually called simply Leptis,’a Phoeni- 


cian colony on the coast of Byzacium, in North- ._ 


ern Africa, between Hadrumetum and Thap- 
sus: an important place under. both the Car- — 
thaginians and the Romans. ee 

Lerina (now St. Honorat), an island off the 
coast of Gallia Narbonensis, opposite’ Antipolis 
(now Anéibes). 

Lerna or Leann (Agpvy), a district in Argo- 
lis, not far from Argos, in which was a marsh 
and a small river of the same name.. It was 
celebrated as the place where Hercules killed 
the Lernean Hydra. Vid. p. 357,.a. 

Lero (now St. Marguerite), a small island 
off the coast of Gallia Narbonensis... 9. 
Liiros (Aégpoc; Aépioc), a small island, one of 
the Sporades, opposite to the mouth of the Si- 
nus Tassius, on the coast of Caria. Its inhab- 
itants, who came originally from Miletus; bore 
a bad chatacter. Besides a city of the same 
name, it had.in it a temple of Diana (Artemis), 
where the transformation of the sisters: of Mel- 
eager into Guinea-fowls was said to have taken 
place, in memory of which Guinea-fowls were 
kept in the court of that temple. , 

Lresgonax (Aeo66vat). 1. Son of Potamon 
of, Mytilene, a philosopher and sophist in the 
time of Augustus. - He was the father of Pole- 
mon, the teacher and friend of the Emperor Ti- 
berius. Lesbonax wrote several political ora- 
tions, of which two have come down to us, 
one entitled rept tod moAguov KopivOiwv, and 
the other mpotpemtvxog Adyoc, both of which are 
not unsuccessful imitations of the Attic orators 
of the best times. They are printed in the col-- 
lections of the Greek orators (vid. Demostux- 
Nes), and separately by Orelli, Lips., 1820.— 
2. A Greek grammarian, of uncertain age, but 
later than No. 1, the author of an extant work on ~ 
grammatical figures (wept oynudtwv), published 
by Valckenaer in his edition of Ammonius. 

Lussos (Aéobo¢ : Agobioc, Lesbius : now Myt- 
dene, Metelin), the largest, and by. far the-most 
important, of the islands of the Algean along 
the coast of Asia Minor, lay opposite: to the 
Gulf of Adramyttium, off the coast of Mysia, 
the direction of its length being northwest and 
southeast. It is intersected by lofty mount- 
ains, and indented with large bays, the chief 
of which, on the western side, runs more than 
half way across the island. It had three chief 
headlands, Argennum on the northeast, Sigri- 
um on the west, and Malea on the south... Its. ° 
valleys were very fertile, especially in the 
northern part, near Methymna; and it pro- 
duced corn, oil; and wine renowned for its ex- 
cellence. In early times it was called by ya- 
rious names, the chief of which were -Issa, 
Pelasgia, Mytanis, and Macaria: the late Greek 
writers called it Mytilene, from its chief city, 
and this name has been preserved to modern 


LESBOTHEMIS. 


"times! The earliest reputed inhabitants were | 


-Pelasgians; the next, an Ionian colony, who 


: ‘ Were’said to have settled in it two generations 


‘before the Trojan war; lastly, at the-time of 
the great oli¢ migration (one) hundred: and 


thirty years after the Trojan war, according 


*«.to the mythical chronology); the island. was 


» 


\ 


‘have been subject to Lesbos. 


of the Alolian school-of Iyric poetry. 


_ colonized by Aolians, who. founded in it-an 


Hexapolis, consisting of the six cities, Myti- 
lene, Metiymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, Antissa, and 
‘Arisbe, afterward reduced to five through the 
‘destruction of Arisbe by the Methymnazans. 
The Afolians ‘of Lesbos afterward founded 
numerous, settlements along the coast of the 


- Troad and in the region of Mount Ida, and at 


one time a great part of the Troad seems to 
The chief facts 
in the history of the island are connected with 
its principal city, Mytilene, which was the 
scene of the struggles between the nobles and 
the commons, in which Atcaus and Prrracus 
took part. At the time of the Peloponnesian 
~war, Lesbos was subject to Athens. | After 
various changes, it’ fell under the power. of 
Mithradates, and passed from him to the Ro- 
-mans. The island is most important in the 
‘early history of Greece, as the native region 
It was 
the birth-place of the musician and poet Turr- 
PANDER, Of the lyric poets Ancaus, SappHo, 
and others, and of the dithyrambic poet Arion. 
Other forms of literature and philosophy early 
and long flourished in it: the sage and states- 
man Pirracus, the historians Hetvanicus. and 
Theophanes, and the philosophers Theophras- 
tus and Phanias, were all Lesbians. 

Lusporuimts (AeobdGeutc), a statuary of an- 
cient date, and a native of Lesbos. 

Lescues or Lescunus (Aéoyne, Agoyewc), one 


_ of the so-called cyclic poets, son of A’schylinus, 


a native of Pyrrha, in the neighborhood of Myt- 
ilene, and hence called a‘Mytilenean ora Les- 
bian. ‘He flourished about B.C. 708, and was 
usually regarded as the author of the Little il- 
jad ClAvdg 7 éAdoowy or *TAcd¢ putxpd), though 
this poem. was also ascribed to various other 
poets. It-consisted of four books, and was in- 
tended as a supplement to the Homeric Iliad. 
It related the events after the death of Hector, 
the fate of Ajax, the exploits of Philoctetes, 
‘Neoptolemus, and Ulysses, and the final cap- 
ture and destruction of Troy, which part of the 
poem was called The Destruction of Troy (’IA- 
tov mépouc).. There was no unity in the poem, 
‘except that of historical and chronological suc- 
cession. Hence Aristotle remarks that the little 
Jliad furnished materials for eight tragedies, 
while only one could be based upon the iad or 
Odyssey of Homer. 

[Lessa (Ajooa: ruins at Lycurio), a village 
of Argolis, eastward from Argos, on the west- 


ern confines of the territory of Epidaurus, and 


at the base of Mount.Arachneus: it contained 
a temple of Minerva (Athena). ] 
' [Leranpros, asmall island of the A’gean Sea, 
-elassed among the Cyclades, lying near Gyaros. ] 
‘Lera aus (A7@aioc). 1. A river of Tonia, in 
Asia Minor, flowing south past Magnesia into 
‘the Meander.—2. A river in the south. of Crete, 
flowing past Gortyna,.—3. Vid. Larnon. 
Leva (A707), the personification of oblivion, 


: iy é 
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called by Hesiod a daughter of Eris. A river. 
in-the:lower world was likewise ‘called Lethe. 
The souls of the departed drank of this river,’ 
and thus forgot all they had said or done in ° 
the upper world; [and, according to Virgil (Zin., 
vi., 713), the souls destined by the Fates to in- 
habit new bodies-on ‘earthvalso drank of its 
waters, to remove the remembrance of the joys 
of Elysium. ] { Real 

Lerue, a river in Spain. Vid, Limaa. 

Lito (Anré), called Lavéna by the Romans, 
is described by Hesiod as a datghter of ‘the 
Titan Coeus and Phebe, a-sister of Asteria, and. 
the mother of Apollo and. Diana (Artemis). by 
Jupiter (Zeus), to whom she was married: be- 
fore Juno (Hera). Homer likewise calls her 
the mother of Apollo and Diana (Artemis) by 
Jupiter (Zeus) ; he mentions her in the story 
of Niobe, who paid so dearly for her conduct 
toward Latona (Leto) (vid. Niopr), and he also 
describes her as the friend.of the Trojans in the 
war with the Greeks. In later writers these 
elements of her'story are variously embellish- 
ed, for they do not describe her asthe lawful 
wife of Jupiter (Zeus), but merely as his mis-_ 
tress, who was persecuted by Juno(Hera)during - 
her pregnancy. All the world being afraid of 
receiving Latona (Leto) on account of Juno 
(Hera), she wandered about till she came to 
Delos, which was then a floating island, and 
bore the name of Asteria or Ortygia.» When 
Latona (Leto) arrived there, Jupiter (Zeus) fas- 
tened it by adamantine chains to the bottom of 
the sea, that it might be a secure resting-place 
for his beloved, and here she gave birth to Apollo” 
and Diana(Artemis). The tradition‘is also re-, 
lated with various other modifications: Some 


said that Jupiter (Zeus) changed Latona (Leto) - 


into a quail (dprv), and that in this state she’ “ 
arrived in the floating island, which was hence . 
called. Ortygia. 


being metamorphosed into a bird, flew across — 


the sea; that she was then changed into a rock, — 
which for a long time lay under the surface | 
of the sea; and that this rock arose from the 
waters and received Latona (Leto) when she 
was pursued by Python. lLatona (eto) was 
generally worshipped only in conjunction with 
her children. Delos was-the ‘chief seat of her 
worship. Vid. Apotto. It is probable that the 
name of Leto belongs to the same class of words 
as the Greek A767 and the Latin lateo. Leto 
would therefore signify ‘‘ the obscure” or ‘‘con- 
cealed,” not as a physical power, but as a di- 
vinity yet quiescent and invisible, from whom 
issued the visible divinity with all his splendor 
and brilliancy. This view is supported by the _ 
account of her genealogy. given by Hesiod. 
From their mother Apollo is frequently called 
Letoius or Latoius, and Artemis (Diana) Letoia, 
Letois, Latois, or Latoé. Sharh 

Levea (ra Aeved), a town at the extremity of 
the Tapygian promontory in Calabria, with a. 
fetid fountain, under which the giants who were 
vanquished by Hercules are said to have been 
buried. The promontory is still called Capo de 
Leuca. 

{Leucapia. Vid. Levcas.] j 

Leucm, Leuca (Actas, Actxn: now Lefke), a 
small town on the coast of Ionia, eee Minor, 


j 


Others related that Jupiter © 
(Zeus) was enamored with Asteria, but that she, * 


“ot 


mel) 


LEUCAS. 


near Phocea, built by the Persian general Ta- 


cho ©. 352, and remarkable as. the scene | 
AP: | Sihus, which served as a depot. for soods sent 


of the battle between the consul Licinius. Cras- 
sus and Aristonicus in 131. 

‘Leveas or\Levoipia (Acvxde, Acveadia: Aev- 
"ethane now Santa. Maura), an island’ in. the 
‘Tonian Sea, off the western coast of Acarnania, 
about twenty miles in length, and from five to 

eight miles in breadth. It has derived its name 


from the numerous calcareous hills which cover | 


its surface. It was originally united to the 
main land at its northeastern extremity by a 
marrow isthmus. 
insula, and mentions its well-fortified town Ne- 
_ricus (Napexoc). It was at that. time inhabited 
by the Teleboans and Leleges. Subsequently 
‘the Corinthians under Cypselus, between B.C. 
665 and 625, founded a new town, called Leu- 
‘cas, in the northeast of the country, near the 
isthmus, in which they settled one thousand of 
their citizens, and to which they removed the 
inhabitants of Nericus, which lay a little to the 
west of the new town. The Corinthians also 
cut a canal through the isthmus, and thus con- 
verted the peninsula into anisland. This canal 
was afterward filled up by deposits of sand; and 
in the Peloponnesian war it was no longer avail- 


able for ships, which during that period were | 


conveyed across the isthmus on more than one 
occasion (Thuc., iii., 81; iv., 8). The canal was 
opened again by the Romans. At present the 
channel is dry in some parts, and has from three 
to four feet of water in others. The town of 
Leucas was a place of importance, and during 
the war between Philip and the Romans was at 
the head of the Acarnanian league, and the 
place where the meetings of the league were 
held. It was, in consequence, taken and plun- 
dered by the Romans, B.C. 197. The remains 
of this town are still to be seen. The other 
towns in the island were Helloménum (‘EAA6pe- 
vov) on the southeastern coast, and Phara (@apd) 
on the southwestern coast. At the southern ex- 
_tremity of the island, opposite Cephallenia, was 
the celebrated promontory, variously called Leu- 
cas, Leucatas, Leycates, or Leucdte (now Cape 
Ducato), on which was a temple of Apollo, who 
hence had the surname of Leucadius. At the 
annual festival of the god it was the custom to 
cast down a criminal from this promontory into 
the sea : to break his fall, birds of all kinds were 
attached to him, and if he reached the sea un- 
injured, boats were ready to pick him up. ‘This 
appears to have been an expiatory rite ; and it 
gave rise to the well-known story that lovers 
leaped from this rock in order to seek relief 
from the pangs of love. Thus Sappho is said 
to have leaped down from this rock when in 
love’ with Phaon; but this well-known story 
vanishes at the first approach of criticism. 
 ¢ [Levcasta (Aevaacia). Vid. Levcosta.] 
{Leucaras (now Akrzta), also called Acritas, 
a promontory of Bithynia, west of Nicomedia.] 
Levuce (Aevag).. 1. An island in the Euxine 
Sea, near the mouth of the Borysthenes, sacred 
to Achilles. Vid. Acutrteus Dromos.—[2. A 
small island on the eastern coast of Crete, south 
of the Promontory Itanum.] 
[Leucs Acta (Aeven’Axty: now St. Georgio), 
a town and roadstead of Thrace, on the Pro- 
pontis. ] 
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Homer speaks of it as a pen-- 
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LEUCOPHRYNE. 
‘{Lrucr Gore (Agviy, Kowh)y a ‘fortified place 


in the north of Arabia Felix, on the:Arabicus _ 


to Petra and Northern Arabia.} 

Leucr, a people in the. southeast of Gallia Bel- 
gica, south of the Mediematrici, between the 
Matrona and Mosella. 
Tullum (now Toul). 

Lever Monres, ¢alled. by the Romans Albi 


Montes, a range of mountains in the west of. 


Crete. Vid. Atzt Montes. 
Levuciprs. Vid. AucaTHor. ey y 
Levcrpripes (Aevairridec); si 6. Phabe and 
Hilaira, the daughters of Leucippus. 
were priestesses ‘of Minerva (Athena) and Di- 


They. 


‘Their chief town was” 


ana (Artemis), and betrothed to Idas and Lyn- ~ 


ceus, the sons of Aphareus; but Castor and 
Pollux, being charmed with their beauty, ear- 
ried them off and married them. 

Leucippus (Aevxirroc). 
For details, vid. DaPune.—2. Son of Perieres 
and Gorgophone, brother of Aphareus, and prince 
of the Messenians, was one of the Calydonian 
hunters. ' By his wife,Philodice he had. two 
daughters, Phebe and Hilaira, usually called 


Leuciepripes. —3. A Grecian philosopher, the 


founder of the atomic theory of the ancient 
philosophy, which was more fully developed by 
Democritus. Where and when he was born 
we have no data for deciding. Miletus, Abdera, 
and Elea have been assigned as his birth-place; 
the first, apparently, for no other reason than 
that it was the ‘birth-place of several natural 
philosophers ; the second, because Democritus 
eame from that town; the third, because he 


1. Son of (Enomaus. 


was looked upon as a disciple of the Eleatic. 


school. The period when he lived is equally 
uncertain. He is called the teacher of Democ- 
ritus, the disciple of Parmenides, or, according 
to other accounts, of Zeno, of Melissus, nay, 
even of Pythagoras. With regard to his philo- 
sophical system it is impossible to speak with 
certainty, since 
either mention him in conjunction with Democ- 
ritus, or attribute to him doctrines which are in 
like manner attributed to Democritus. Vid. Dx- 
MOCRITUS. 


Leucon (Acvkov). 1. Son-of Neptune (Posei- 


the writers who mention him ~ 


don) or Athamas and Themisto, and father of —‘ 
Erythrus and Evippe.—2. A powerful king of - 


Bosporus, who reigned B.C. 393-353.. He was 


in close alliance with the Athenians, whom he - 


supplied with corn in great abundance, and 
who, in return for his services, admitted him 
and his sons to the citizenship of Athens.—3. 
An Athenian poet, of the old comedy, a con- 
temporary and rival of Aristophanes. [A frag- 
ment preserved in Hesychius is given in Mei- 
neke’s Comic. Grec. Fragm., vol. 1., p. 423.]* 
Levcénium (Aeuxdveor), a ‘place in the island 
of Chios. (Thuc:, viii., 24.) 
LuvcéndE (Aevovéy), daughter of Minyas, 
usually called Leucippe. Ved. AuwatHor. 
Levcoputra (Acvkémetpa : now. Cape’ dell? 
Armi), a promontory in the southwest of Brut- 
tium, on the Sicilian Straits, and a few miles 
south of Rhegium, to whose territory it belong- 
ed. It was regarded by the ancient writers as 
the termination of the Apennines, and it dérived 
its name from the white color of its rocks. 
Levcoparyne.. Vid. Levcorirys. 


' ~incense shrub. 


. ’ 
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. Levcopiirys. (Aevnddpuc). 1. A city of Caria, | 


“in the plain of the Meander, close to a curious 
- lake. of warm water, and having a renowned 
- temple of Diana (Artemis) Leucophryne.—2. A 
name given tothe island of Trnxpos, from its 
white cliffs. ogoaty 
Leucésia or Levoasix (now Piana), a small 
island in thevsouth of the Gulf of Pestum, off 
the coast of Lucania, and opposite the Promon- 
. tory Posidium, said. to have been called after 
one of the Sirens. y ) : 

Leucés¥ri (Aevedovpo., i. e., White Syrians), 
was a name early applied by the Greeks to the 
inhabitants of Cappadocia, who were of the 
Syrian race, in contradistinction to the Syrian 
tribes of ‘a darker color beyond the Taurus. 
Afterward, when Cappadoces came to be the 
‘common name for the people of Southern Cap- 
padocia, the word Leucosyri was applied spe- 
cifically to the people in the north of the coun- 
try (afterward Pontus) on the coast of the Eux- 
ine, between the rivers Halys and Iris: these 
“are the White Syrians of Xenophon (Anab., v., 
6). After the Macedonian conquest the name 
appears to have fallen into disuse. 

’ Levedruma (Aevcodéa), a marine goddess, was 
previously, Ino, the wife of Athamas. For de- 
tails, vid.. ATHAMAS: 

Levucornoén, daughter of the Babylonian king 
Orchamus and Eurynome, was beloved by Apol- 
lo. Her amour was betrayed by the jealous 
Clytia to her father, who buried: her alive; 
whereupon Apollo metamorphosed her into an 
Leucothoe is in some writers 
only another form for Leucothea. 

Levorra (7a Actkrpa: now Lefka or Lefkra). 


J. A small town in Beotia, on the road from 


Platee to Thespie, memorable for the victory 
which Epaminondas andthe Thebans here gain- 
ed over Cleombrotus and the Spartans, B:C. 
371.—[2.. Vid. Levctrum.] 

Levcrrum (Acd«zpov). 1. Or Levetra (now 
Leftro), a town in Messenia, on the eastern side 
. of the Messenian Gulf, between Cardamyle and 
Thalama, on the small river Pamisus. The 
Spartans and Messenians disputed for the pos- 
session of it,—2. A small town in Achaia, de- 
pendent on Rhype. 

~ [Leucus (Aedxoc) a companion. of Ulysses in 
the Trojan war, slain by Antiphus.] 

, [Leucyantas (Aevxvaviac), a small.river of 

Elis, that flows from Mount Pholoe, and emp- 
ties into the Alpheus... On its banks was.a tem- 
ple of Bacchus (Dionysus) Leucyanites.] 
_ Lexovir or Lexosi, a people in Gallia Lug- 
‘dunensis, on the Ocean, west of the, mouth of 
the Sequana. Their capital was Noviomagus 
(now Lisieuz). 

Lina (7 Ai6a), a city of Mesopotamia, between 
Nisibis and the Tigris. 

Lreanivs (Ac6dév0¢), a distinguished Greek 
sophist and rketorician, was born at Antioch, 
ona the Orontes, about A.D. 314. He studied at 
Athens, where he imbibed an ardent, love for 
the great classical writers of Greece; and he 
afterward set up a private school of rhetoric at 
Constantinople, which was attended by so large 
a number of pupils that the classes, of the pub- 
“fie professors were completely deserted. ‘The 
latter, in revenge, charged Libanius with being 
a magician, and obtained his, expulsion from 
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Constantinople about 346... He, then went to 


‘Nicomedia, where he taught with equal success, 


but also drew upon himselfan equal degree of 
malice from his opponents. After a stay of five, 
years at Nicomedia, he was recalled to Con-- 


stantinople. Eventually he took up his abode 


at Antioch, where he spent the remainder of. - 


his life. Here he received the greatest marks 
of favor fromthe Emperor Julian, 362., In the 
reign of. Valens’he was at first persecuted, but- 
he afterward succeeded in winning the favor of 
that monarch also. The Emperor Theodosius 
likéwise showed.him marks of respect, but his 
enjoyment of life was disturbed by ill health, by 
misfortunes in his family, and more. especially 


by the disputes in which he was incessantly in- . —_ 


volved, partly with rival sophists, and. partly. 
with the prefects. It. can’ not, however, be de- 


nied, that he himself was as much to blame.as.. 


his opponents, for he appears to have provoked 
them by his querulous disposition, and by the 


pride and vanity which every where appear in ' 


his orations, and which led him to interfere in 
political questions. which it would have. been , 
wiser to have left alone. He was the teacher, 


of St. Basil and Chrysostom, with whom he al- 


ways kept up a friendly connection. ,The year 


of -his death is uncertain, but from one of his — 


epistles it is evident that, he was alive in 391, 
and it is probable that he died a few years after, 
in the reign of Arcadius. The extant works of 
Libanius are, 1. Models. for rhetorical exercises 
(poyuuvacudrav, rapadelywata). 2. Orations 
(Adyov), sixty-seven in number... 3, Declama- 


tions (MeAéraz), 2. ¢., orations on fictitious sub- - 


jects, and descriptions of various kinds, fifty in 
number. 4, A life of Demosthenes, and argu- 
ments to the speeches of the same orator. 5. 


Letters ’EmoroAai), of which a very large num- » 


ber is still extant. Many of these letters are 
extremely interesting, being addressed to the 
most eminent men of his time, such as the Em- 
peror Julian, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory of Nys- 
sa, Chrysostom, and others. The style of Li- 
banius is superior to that of the other rhetori- 
cians of the fourth century. He took the best 
orators of the classic age as his models, and we 
can often see in him the disciple and happy imi- 
tator of Demosthenes ; but he is not always 
able to rise above the spirit of his age, and we 
rarely find in him that natural simplicity which 
constitutes the great charm of the best Attic 
orators. His diction is a curious mixture of 
the pure old Attic with what may be .termed 
modern. Moreover, it, is evident, that, like all 
other rhetoricians, he is more concerned about 
the form than the substance; As far as the 
history of his age is concerned, some of\his ora- 
tions, and still more his epistles, are of great 


value, such as the oration in which he relates © 


the events of his own life, the eulogies on Con- 
stantius and Constans, the orations on Julian, 
several orations describing the condition of Ans, 
tioch, and those which he wrote against his pro- 
fessional and political opponents. There is no 
complete edition of all the works of Libanius. 
The best edition of the orations and declama- 
tions is by Reiske, Altenburg, 1791-97, 4 vols. 
8vo, and the best edition of the epistles. is by 
Wolf, Amsterdam, 1738, fol. 


Lisinus (6 Aibavoc, 70 Atéavoy: Heb. Leb- 
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anon, i. €., the: White Mountan: now Jehel Lib- 
nan), a lofty and steep mountain range on the 
confines of Syria and Palestine, dividing Phe:- 
nice from Cele-Syria. It extends from above 
Sidon, about latitude 334° north, in-a direction 
north northeast as far as about latitude 34}°. 
Its highest summits are covered with perpetual 
snow ; its sides were in ancient times clothed 
with forests of cedars, of which only scattered 
trees now remain, and on its lower slopes grow 
Vines, figs, mulberries, and. other fruits: its 
wines were highly celebrated in ancient times. 
It is considerably lower than the opposite range 
of Anritrsanus. In the ‘Scriptures the word 
Lebanon is used for both ranges, and for either 
of them; but in classical. authors the names 
Libanus and Antilibanus are distinctive terms, 
being applied to the western and eastern ranges 
respectively. : 

Liarna or Lisarnem, a town of Liguria, on 
the Via Aurelia, northwest:of Genuas: 

‘Lisenvina, Lusenrina, Lupnwria, a surname 
of Venus among the Romans, by which. she is 
described as thegoddess of sexual pleasure (dea 
labidinis): 

Liser, or Liser Parer, a name frequently 
given by the Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus 
or Dionysus, who was accordingly regarded as 
identical with-the Italian Liber. But the god 
Iisrr and the goddess Lisrra were ancient 


Italian divinities, presiding over the cultivation ’ 


of the vine and the fertility of the fields. Hence 
they were worshipped. even in early times in 
conjunction with Cerés. A’ temple to these 
three divinities: was vowed by the dictator A. 
Postumius in B.C. 496, and was built near the 
Cireus. Flaminius; it was afterward restored 
by Augustus, and dedicated by Tiberius. The 
name Liber is probably connected with liberare. 
Hence Seneca says, Liber dictus est quia liberat 
servitio curarum animi; while others, who were 
evidently thinking of the Greek Bacchus, found 
in the name an allusion to licentious drinking 
and speaking. Poets usually called him Liber 
Pater, the latter word being very commonly 
added-by. the Italians to the names of gods. 
The female. Libera was identified by the Ro- 
mans with Cora or Proserpina, the daughter of 
Demeter (Ceres); whence Cicero calls Liber 


and Libera children of Ceres; whereas Ovid | 


calls Ariadne Libera. The festival of the Libe- 
ralia was celebrated by the Romans every year 
on the. 17th of March. 
dipera. Vid. Lise. 
»[Liperaris. Vid. Ayroninus Liperanis.] 
Liserras, the personification of Liberty, was 


was erected to her on the Aventine by Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus. Another was built by 
‘Clodius on the ‘spot where Cicero’s house had 
stood: A third was erected after Caesar’s vic- 
tories in Spain. From these temples we must 
distinguish the Atrium Libertatis, which was in 
the north of the forum, toward the Quirinal. 
This building, under the republic, served as an 
office of the censors, and also contained tables 
with laws inscribed upon them. It was rebuilt 
by Asinius Pollio, and then became the reposi- 
tory of the first public library at Rome. Liber- 


there was only one such puteal 


| Liv., i., 36), 


/ers and the like. 
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or a.wreath of laurel. Sometimes'she appears 

holding the Phrygian cap in her hand. 
liserurines. (Vid. Linerarum. >>) 

» Linerurivs Mons (rd Ac67Opcov dpoc), a mount: ' 
ain in Beeotia, a branch of Mount Helicon, forty 
stadia from Coronea, possessing a grotto of the 
and two fountains Libethrias and Petra... 

Liserurum (Aciby6pov, ta AsibnOpa, ta Aibn- 
§pa), an ancient Thracian town in Pieria in Mac- 
edonia, on the slope of Olympus, and southwest 
of Dium, where Orpheus is said to have lived, 
This town and the surrounding country were 
sacred to the Muses, who were hence called 

Libethrides; ‘and it is probable that the worship 
of the Muses under this name was transferred. 
from this place to Beotia. ; 

[Linissonis Turris(Ai6icowvo¢ mipyoc), a city 
on the northern coast of Sardinia, and, according 
to Pliny, the only Roman colony in the island ; 
probably the usual landing place for ships eom- 
ing from Corsica. Its ruins are now’seen ona 
height near a harbor which still bears the name- 
Porto Torre.] 

Lisirina, an ancient Italian divinity, who was 
identified by the later Romans sometimes with 
Persephone (Proserpina), on account of her con- 
nection with the dead and their burial; and some- 
times with Aphrodite (Venus). The Jatter was 
probably the consequence of etymological specu- 
lations on the name of Libitina, which people 
connected with libido. Her temple at Rome 
was a repository of every thing’ necessary for 
burials, and persons, might there either buy or 
hire those things. Hencea person undertaking , 
the burial of a person (an undertaker) was call- 
ed libitinarius, and his.business libitina ; hence 
the expressions libitinam exercere or facere, and 
libitina funeribus non suficiebat, i. e., they could 
not all-be buried, It is related that King Ser- 
vius Tullius, in order to ascertain the number 
of deaths, ordained that for every person'who 
died, a piece of money should be deposited in 
the temple of Libitina. Owing to’ this connec- 
tion of Libitina with the dead, Roman poets 
frequently employ her name ‘in the sense of 
death itself. . 

‘Liso, Scripontus, a plebeian family 19s, 
tribune of the plebs, B.C. 149, accused Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba on account of the outrages. 
which he had committed against the Lusita- 
nians. Vid. Gata, No: 6. It was perhaps this 
Libo who consecrated the Puteal Scribunianum 
or Puteal Libonis, of which we. so. frequently 
read in ancient writers.. The Puteal was an 


‘Libethrian nymphs, adorned with their statues; 


p jor ‘inclosed place in the forum, near-the Arcus 
worshipped at Rome as a divinity. A temple | 


Fabianus, and was so ealled from its being open 
at the top, like a puteal or well. It appears that 
1 at Rome, and 
not two, as is generally believed. . It was dedi- 
cated in very ancient times either on account 
of the whetstone of the augur Navius (comp, 
: or because the spot had been struck 
by lightning ; it was subsequently repaired and 
re-dedicated by Libo, who erected in its neigh- 
borhood a tribunal for the pretor, in cense- 
quence of which the place was frequented by 
persons who had lawsuits, such as money-lend- 
(Comp. Hor., Sat., ii., 6, 35; 


tas is usually represented in works of art as a | Lpist., i, 19, 8.) 2. L., the father-in-law of Sex, 


mnatron, with the pileus, the symbol uf liberty, | Pompey, 
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the son of Pompey the Great. ' On the 
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breaking out of the civil war in 49 he naturally 
* sided with Pompey, and was intrusted with. the 
command of Etruria. \Shortly,afterward he ae- 
companied Pompey to Greece, and was actively 
engaged in the war that ensued. On the death 


of Bibulus (48) he had the chief command Of | 


the Pompeian fleet. In the civil wars which 
followed Cxsar’s death, he followed the fortunes 
of his son-in-law Sex. Pompey. In‘40 Octavi- 
anus married his sister Scribonia, and this mar- 
riage was followed by a peace between the tri- 
umvirs and Pompey (39). ~ When the war was 
renewed in 36, Libo for a time continued with 
Pompey; but, seeing his cause hopeless, he de- 
serted him in the following year. In 34he was 
consul with M. Antony. 

Lizon (Aibwv), an Elean, the architect of the 
great temple of Jupiter (Zeus) in the Altis at 
Olympia, flourished about B.C. 450. 

{Lizéra (Aibopa), a town of the Carpetani, 
same as the #zura (q: v.) of Livy.] 

Lisui,‘a Gallic tribe in Gallia Cispadana, to 
whom the towns of Brixia and Verona formerly 
belonged, from which they were expelled by the 
Cenomani. They are probably the same people 
whom we. afterward find in the neighborhood 
of Vercelle under the name of Lebecii or Libici. 

Lisurnia, a district of Illyricum, along the 
coast of the Adriatic Sea, was separated from 
Istria on the northwest by the River Arsia, and 
from Dalmatia on the south by the River Titius, 
thus corresponding to the western part of Croa- 
tia and the northern part of the modern Dal- 
matia. The country is mountainous and unpro- 
ductive, and its inhabitants, the Lisurnt, sup- 
ported themselves chiefly by commerce and nav- 
igation. .They were celebrated ata very early. 
period as bold and skillful sailors, and they ap- 
pear to have been the first people who had the 
sway of the waters of the Adriatic. They took 
‘possession of most of the islands of this sea’ as 
far as Corcyra, and had settlements even on the 
opposite coast of Italy.. Their ’ships’ were re- 
markable for their swift sailing, and hence ves- 
sels built after the same model were called 
Liburnice or Liburne naves. It was to light 
vessels of this description that Augustus was 
mainly indebted for his victory over Antony’s 
fleet at the battle of Actium. The Liburnians 
were the first Illyrian people who submitted to 
the Romans. Being hard pressed by the lapydes 
on the north and by the Dalmatians on the 
south, they sought the protection of Rome at a 
comparatively early period. Hence we find that 
many of their towns were immunes; or exempt 
frorn taxes. The islands off the coast were 
reckoned a part; of Liburnia, and are known by 
the general name of Liburnides or Liburnice In- 
sule. | Vid. ILtyricum. ; 

Lis%a (Ac607n), daughter of Epaphus and Mem- 
_ phis, from whom Libya (Africa) is said to have 
derived its name. By Neptune (Poseidon) she 
became the mother of Agenor, Belus, and Lelex. 
. Lin¥a (Acbi7: Ai6vec, Libyes).- 1.'The Greek 
name for the continent’ of Africa in general. 

yid. Avrtca.—2. L. Interior (A. 7 €vréc), the 
whole interior of Africa, as, distinguished from 
the well-known regions on the northern and 
northeastern coasts.—8. Lisya, specifically, or 
Liev Nomos (Acbinc voudc), a distriet of North- 
ern Africa, between Egypt and Marmarica, so 


! Carthaginian ‘territory : it is derived 
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called because it once formed an Egyptian No: _ 


mos. It is sometimes called Libya Exterior. 
Liv¥cr Montes (70, Av6vxdv dpo¢: now Jebel 
Selseleh), the range of mountains which form 
the western margin of the valley of the Nile: 
Vid. Leyrtus: Si : 
Lisycum Mare (76 Av6uKdv réAayoc), the part 
of the Mediterranean between the island of 
Crete arid the northern coast of Africa. 
Lisypua@nicrs (Acbugoivixec, AvbodoiviKec), a 
term applied to the people of those parts of 
Northern Africa in which the Phenicians had 
founded colonies, and especially to the inhabit- 
ants of the Phenician cities on the coast ofthe 
ffom the 
fact that these people were a mixed race-of the 
Libyan natives with the Phoenician’ settlers. © 
Lisyssa (Aiévcoa; now Herekeh ? according 
to Leake, Maisum), a town of Bithynia; in Asia 
Minor, on the northern coast of the Sinus Asta- 
cenus, west of Nicomedia, celebrated as the 
place where the tomb of Hannibal was to be 
seen. ; CEs hn 
Lrcares or Licirit, a people of Vindelicia, on 


the eastern bank of the River Licus or-Licia. 


(now Lech), one of the fiercest of the: Vindeli- 

cian tribes. Hache 
Licuings (Acyddec: now Ponticonesi), three 

small islands between Eubea and the coast of 


Loeris, called Scarphia, Caresa, and Phocaria- 


Vid. Licuas, Now 1. . : 
Licuas (Aivac). 1.An attendant of Hercules, 
brought his master the poisoned garment which 
destroyed the hero. (Vid. p. 359, a.) Her- 
cules, in anguish and wrath, threw Lichas into 
the sea, andthe Lichadian islands were believ- 
ed to have derived their name from him.—2. A 
Spartan, son of Arcesilaus, was proxenus, of 


Argos, and is frequently mentioned in the Pel-. 
He was famous throughout 


oponnesian, war. 
Greece for his hospitality, especially in his en- 
tertainment of strangers at the Gymnopedia. 

Lacra or Licus. Vid. Licates. 

Licinia.. 1. A Vestal virgin, accused of in- 
cest, together with two other Vestals, Aumilia 
and Marcia, B.C, 114. .L. Metellus, the pontifex 
maximus, condemned Aimilia, but acquitted Li- 
cinia and Marcia. The acquittal of the two 
last caused such dissatisfaction that.the people 
appointed L. Cassius Longinus to investigate 
the matter, and he condemned both Licinia and 
Marcia.—2. Wife of C. Sempronius Gracchus, 
the celebrated tribune.—3. Daughter of Crassus 
the orator, and wife of the younger Marius. 

Licinia Gens, a celebrated plebeian house, 
to which belonged C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, 
whose exertions threw open the consulship’ to 
the plebeians. Its most distinguished families 
at a later time wére those of Crassus, Lucu: 
tus, and Murmna. There'were likewise numer- 
ous other surnames in the gens, which are also 
given in their proper places. 

Lictrnivs. 
Stoo, which he derived, it is said, from the 
care with which he dug up the shoots that sprang 
up from the roots of his vines. He brought the 
contest between the patricians and plebeians to 
a happy termination, and thus became the found- 
er of Rome’s greatness. He was tribune of 
the people from B.C. 376 to 367, and was faith- 
fully supported in his exertions by ce 


1. OC. Licrnrus Catvus, surnamed 
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L. Sextius. "The laws which he proposed were : 
‘1. That in future ‘no more consular tribunes 


should be appointed, but that consuls should be 


elected, one of whom should always be a ple- 
beian. 2. That no one should possess more 
than five hundred jugera of the public land, or 
keep upon it more than one hundred head of 
large and five hundred of small'cattle. 3. A 
law regulating the affairs between debtor and 
creditor. 4. That the Sibylline books should be 
intrusted to a college of ten men (decemviri), 
‘half of whom should be plebeians. These ro- 
gations were passed after a most vehement op- 
position. on the part of the patricians, and ‘L. 
Sextius ‘was the first plebéian who obtained the 
consulship, 366. Licinius himself was elected 
twice to the consulship, 364 and 361. Some 
years later he was accused by’’M. Popilius 
_ Lenas of having transgressed his own law re- 
specting the amount of public land which a per- 
son might possess. He was condemned and 
sentenced to pay a heavy fine.—2. C. Licinius 
Macer, an annalist and an orator, was a man 
of pretorian dignity, who, when impeached (66) 
of extortion by Cicero, finding that the verdict 
was against him, forthwith committed suicide 
before the formalities of the trial were com- 
pleted, and thus averted the dishonor and loss 
which would have been entailed upon his family 
by a public condemnation and by the confisca- 
tion of property which itinvolved. His Annales 
commenced ‘with the very origin of the city, 
and extended to twenty-one books at least ; but 
how far he brought down his history is un- 
known.—3. C. Licrnrus MacEr Catvus, son of 
the last, a distinguished orator and poet, was 
born in 82, and died about 47 or 46, in his thirty- 
fifth or thirty-sixth year. His most celebrated 
oration was delivered against Vatinius, who was 
defended by Cicero, when he was only twenty- 
seven years of ave. So. powerful was the ef- 
fect produced by this speech, that the accused 
started up in the midst of the pleading, and pas- 
sionately exclaimed, ‘‘ Rogo vos, judices, num, 
si iste disertus est, ideo me damnari oporteat 1” 
His poems were full of wit and grace, and pos- 
sessed sufficient merit to be classed by the an- 
cients with those of Catullus. His elegies, espe- 
cially that on the untimely death of his mis- 
tress Quintilia, have been warmly extolled by 
Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid. ‘Calvus was 
_ remarkable for the shortness of his stature, and 
hence the vehement action in which he in- 
dulged while pleading was in such ludicrous 
contrast with his insignificant person, that even 
his friend Catullus has not been able to resist 
_ a joke, and-has presented him to us as the 
‘‘Salaputium disertum,” “ the eloquent Tom 
Thumb.” 

Licinivs, Roman emperor. A.D. 307-324, 
whose full name was Pusuivs Fravius GAtp- 
rus Vatertus Licintanus Licinius.. He was 
a Dacian peasant by birth, and the early friend 
and companion in arms of the Emperor Gale- 
rius, by whom he was raised to the rank of Au- 
gustus, and invested with the command of the 
Illyrian provinces at Carmentum, on the 11th 
of November, A.D. 307. Upon the death of 
Galerius in 311, he concluded a peaceful ar- 
rangement with Maxrwrnus II., in virtue of 
which the Hellespont and ‘the Bosporus were 
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to form the boundary of the two empires. In 


| 813:he married at Milan, Constantia, the sister 


of Constantine, and in the same year set out to 
encounter Maximinus, who had invaded ‘his do- 
minions. . Maximinus was defeated by Licinius 
near Heraclea, and died a few months after- 
ward at Tarsus.’ Licinius. and’ Constantine 
were now the only emperors, and each was 
anxious to obtain the undivided ‘sovereignty. 
Accordingly, war broke out between them in 
315. Licinius was defeated at Cibalis in Pan- 
nonia, and afterward at Adrianople, and was 
compelled to purchase peace by ceding to Con- 
stantine Greece, Macedonia, and Illyricum. 
This peace lasted about nine years, at the end of 
which time hostilities were renewed. The great 
battle of Adrianople (July, 323), followed by the 
reduction of Byzantium, and a second great 
victory achieved near Chalcedon (September), 


placed Licinius at the mercy of Constantine, - 


who, although he spared his life for the moment, 
and merely sentenced him to an honorable im- 
prisonment at Thessalonica, soon found a con- 
venient pretext for putting him to death, 324. 
Licinus. . 1. ‘A Gaul by birth, was taken pris- 
oner in war, and became a slave of Julius Ce- 
sar, whose confidence he gained so much'as to 
be made his dispensator or steward: Cesar 
gave him his freedom. He also gained’ the 
favor of Augustus, who appointed him, in B.C. 
15, governor of his native country, Gaul. By 
the plunder of Gaul and by other means, he ac+ 
quired enormous wealth, and hence his name is 
frequently coupled with that of Crassus. 
lived to see the reign of Tiberius.—-2. The bar- 
ber (tonsor) Licinus spoken of by Horace (Ars 
Poét., 301) must have been a different person 
from the preceding, although identified by the 
Scholiast.—3. Crépr¥us Licinus, a Roman an- 
nalist, who lived about the beginning of the 
first century B.C., wrote the history of Rome 
from its capture by the Gauls to his own time. 
This Clodius is frequently confounded with Q. 
Claudius Quadrigarius. Vid. Quapricarius.— 
4. L. Porctus Lictnus, plebeian adile 210, and 
pretor 207, when he obtained Cisalpine Gaul 
as his province.—5. L. Porcrus Licinvs, pretor 
193, with Sardinia as his province, and consul 
184, when he carried on war against the Ligu- 


| tlans.—6. Porcius Lrcinus, an ancient Roman 


poet, who probably lived in the latter part of 
the second century B.C, 

[Licus, a river of Vindelicia. Vid. Licates.] 

Licymnia, spoken of by Horace (Carm., HS 
12, 13, seq.), is probably the same as Terentia, 
the wife of Macenas. 

Licymnius (Ackturioc). 1. Son of Electryon 
and the Phrygian slave Midea, and consequent- 
ly half-brother of Alemene. He was married 
to Perimede, by whom he became the father of 
Gkonus, Argeus, and Melas. He was:a friend 
of Hercules, whose son Tlepolemus slew him, 
according to some unintentionally, and accord- 
ing to others in a fit of anger.—2. Of Chios, a 
distinguished dithyrambic poet, of uncertain 
date. Some writers place him before Simon- 
ides ; but it is perhaps more likely that he be- 
longed to the later Athenian dithyrambie schoal 
about the end of the fourth century B.C.—3, OF 
Sicily, a rhetori¢ian, the pupil of Gorgias, and 
the teacher of Polus. a> 
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~ - Lave (Aion), a Mountain of Caria, above Pe- 
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Liearivs, Q., waslegate, in Africa, of C. Con- 


-sidius Longus, who left him in command of the 


province, B.C: 50... Next year (49) Ligarius re- 
signed the government of the province into the 
hands of L. Attius Varus. Ligarius fought un- 
der Varus against Curio in 49, and against 
Cesar himself in 46. After the battle of Thap- 
sus, Ligarius was taken prisoner. at Adrume- 
tam; his. life was spared, but he was banished 
by Cesar.’ ~ Meantime, a public accusation was 


brought against Ligarius by Q: #lius Tubero. 


The case was pleaded before Cesar himself in 
the forum. Cicero defended Ligarius in a 
speech, still extant, in which he maintains that 
Ligarius had as much claims to the mercy of 
Cesar, as Tubero and Cicero himself. ’ Liga- 
rius was pardoned by Cesar, who was on the 
point of setting out for the Spanish war. The 
speech which Cicero delivered in his defence 
was subsequently published, and was much ad- 
mired. | Ligarius joined the conspirators who 
assassinated Cesar in 44. Ligarius and: his 
two brothers perished in the proscription of the 
triumvirs in 43.> . 

{Licza, a daughter of Nereus and Doris, one 
of the nymphs in the train of Cyrene.] 

Licer or Liekris. (now Loire), one of the 
largest rivers in Gaul, rises in Mount Cevenna, 
flows through the territories of the Arverni, 
4idui, and Carnutes, and falls into the ocean 
between the territories of the Namnetes and 
. Pictones. 

Licurta (7 Atyvorixy, 7 Acyvotivn), a district 
of Italy, was, in the time of Augustus, bounded 
on the west by the River Varus and the Mari- 
time Alps, which separated it from Transalpine 
Gaul, on the southeast by the River Macra, 
which separated it from Etruria, on the north 
-by the River Po, and on the south by the Mare 
Ligusticum: The country is very mountainous 
and unproductive, as the Maritime Alps and the 
Apennines run through the greater part of it. 
The mountains run almost down to the coast, 
leaving only space sufficient. for a road, which 
formed the highway from Italy to the south of 
Gaul. The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
was the rearing and feeding of cattle. The 
numerous forests on the mountains produced 
excellent timber, which, with the other pro- 
ducts of the country, was exported from Genua, 
the principal town of the country. The inhab- 
itants were called by the Greeks Lic¥xs (A/- 
yvec) and Lieystint (Avyvorivol), and.by the Ro- 
mans Lictres (sing. Ligus, more rarely Ligur). 
They were in early times a powerful and widely- 
‘extended people ; but their origin is uncertain, 
some writers supposing them to be Celts, others 
Tberians, and others, again, of the same race as 
the Siculians, or most ancient inhabitants of 
Italy. It is certain that the Ligurians at one 
‘time inhabited the southern coast of Gaul as 
well as the country afterward called Liguria, 
and that they had possession of the whole coast 
from the mouth of the Rhone to Pise in Etru- 
ria. The Greeks probably became acquainted 
with them first from the Samians and Phoce- 


ans, who visited their coasts for the’purposes of 
ecommerce ; and so powerful were. they consid-— 
ered at'this time, that Hesiod names them, along 
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| with the Scythians. and Ethiopians, as one of 
‘the chief. people of the earth. Tradition also 
related that Hercules fought with the Ligurians 
on the plain of stones near Massilia; and even 
a writer so late as Hratosthenes gave the name 
of Ligystice. to the whole of the western pen- 
insula of Europe. ‘So widely were they beliey- 
ed to be spread, that the Ligyes in Germany and 
Asia wére supposed to be a branch ofthe same 
people. The Ligurian tribes were: divided by 
the Romans into Ligures Transalpim and Cisal- 
pint. The tribes which inhabited the Maritime 
Alps were called in general Alpini, and also Oa- 
pillati or Comati, from their custom of allowing 
their hair to grow long. ‘The tribes which in- 
habited the Apennines were called Montani. 
The names of the principal tribes were : on the 
western side of the Alps, the Sanvrs‘or SaLtu- 
vit, Oxysi, and Drerares ; on the eastern side. 
of the Alps, the Inremury, Incaunr, and Apuant 
near the coast, the Vacrennt, Sauasst, and Tav- 
RINI On the upper course of the Pe, ’and the 
Lavi and Mariscrnorth of the Po, The Liguri- 
ans were small of stature, but.strong, active, 
and brave. In early times they served as mer- 
cenaries in the armies of the Carthaginians, 
and subsequently they. carried on a long and 
fierce struggle with the Romans. 
try was invaded for the first time by the Ro- 
mans in B.C. 238 ;’ but it. was not till after the 
termination of the second Punic war, and the 
defeat of Philip and Antiochus, that the Romans 
were able to devote their energies to the sub- 
jugation. of Liguria. «It was.many years, how- 
ever, before the whole country was finally sub- 
dued. Whole tribes, such as the Apuani, were 
transplanted to Samnium, and their place sup- 
plied by Roman colonists. The country was 
divided between the provinces of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis and Gallia Cisalpina; and in+the ‘time 
of Augustus and of the succeeding emperors, 
the tribes in‘the mountains were placed under 
the government of an imperial procurator, called 
Procurator or Prefectus Alpium Maritimarum. 
Licusticum Mars, the name originally of the 
whole sea south of Gaul. and of the northwest 
of Italy, but subsequently only the eastern part 
of this sea, or the Gulf of Genoa, whence later 
writers speak only of a Sinus Ligusticus..-. 
[Licyves (Aéyvec), the inhabitants of Liguria. 
Vid. Licurtra.] ‘ 
Linaa (AéAaca: AvAaedc), an ancient town in 
Phocis, near the sources of the Cephisus. 
Litysaum (AcAv6arov :. now Marsala), a town 
in the west of Sicily, with an excellent harbor, 
situated on a promontory of the same name 
(now Cape Bao or di Marsala), opposite to the 
Promontorium Hermaeum or Mereurii (now Cape 
Bon) in Africa, the space between the two be- 
ing the shortest distance between. Sicily and 
Africa. The town of Lilybeum was founded 
by the Carthaginians about B.C. 397, and was 
made the principal Carthaginian fortress in Sici- 
ly. It was surrounded by massive walls and by 
a trench sixty feet wide and forty feet deep. 
On the destruction of Selinus in 249, the inhab- 
itants of the latter city were transplanted to 
Lilybeum, which thus became still more pow- 
erful. Lilybeum was besieged by the Romans 
in the first Punic war, but they were unable to 
l take it; and they only obtained peereen of 
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it by the treaty of peace. Under the Romans 
Lilybeum continued to bea place of importance. 


At Marsala, which occupies only the southern 
half of the ancient town, there are the ruins of 
a Roman: aqueduct, and a few other ancient 


‘Temains,)/> 


Lima, Lita, Limtus, Berton (now Lima), a 
river in Gallecia in Spain, between the Durius 
and’ the Minius, which flowed into the Atlantic 
Ocean. ~ It was also called the river of Forget- 


fulness (6 ri¢ A7jOnc, Flumen Oblivionis) ; and it 


is said to have been so called because the Tur- 
duli and the Celts on one occasion lost here 
their commander, and forgot the object of their 


expedition. This legend was so, generally be- 


lieved that it was with difficulty that Brutus 
Callaicus could induce his soldiers to cross the 
river when he invaded Gallacia, B.C.136. On 
the banks of this river dwelt.a small tribe called 
Limici, 

Linives Romint, the name of a continuous 
series of fortifications, consisting of castles, 
walls, earthen ramparts, and the like, which the 
Romans erected along the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube, to protect their possessions from the at- 
tacks of the Germans, 

Limna (Aiuvac, Awvaioc): 1. A town in Mes- 
senia, on the frontiers.of Laconia, with a temple 
of Diana (Artemis), who was hence surnamed 
Limnatis. This temple was common to: the 
people of both countries ; andthe outrage which 
the Messenian youth committed against some 
Lacedemonian maidens, who were sacrificing 
at this temple, was the occasion. of the first 
Messenian war. Limne was situated in the 
Ager Dentheliatis, which district was a subject 
of constant dispute between the Lacedemoni- 
ans and Messenians after the re-establishment 
of the Messenian independence by Epaminon- 
das.—2. A town in the Thracian Chersonesus 
on the Hellespont, not far from Sestus, founded 
by the Milesians.—3, Vid. Sparra, 

Limy a. (Ayuvaia: Atuvaioc), a town in the 
north of Acarnania, on the-road from Argos 
Amphilochicum to Stratos, and near the Am- 
bracian Gulf, on which it had a harbor. 

\ Limnas, Limyites, Limnicines (Aiuvaia 
(0¢), Ayuvarne (ic), Awurnyevie), i. e., inhabiting 
or born ina lake or marsh, a surname of sev- 
eral divinities who were believed either to have 
sprung from a lake, or who had their temples 
neat.alake. Hence we find this surname given 
to Bacchus (Dionysus) at Athens, and to Diana 
(Artemis) at various places. 

Limonum. - Vid. Prcrones. 

P Limyra (7d Afuvpa: ruins north of Phineka 2), 
a city in the southeast of Lycia, on the River 
Livtyrus, twenty stadia from its mouth. 

Limyrus (Aiwypo¢: now Phineka 2), ariver of 
Lycia, flowing into the bay west of the Sacrum 
Promontorium (now Phineka Bay): navigable 
as far-up as Limyra. The recent travellers 
differ as to whether the present River Phineka 
is the Limyrus or its tributary the Arycandus. 

Liypum (now Lincoln), a town of the Coritani, 
in Britain, on the road from Londinium to Ebor. 
acum, anda Roman colony.’ The modern name 
Lincoln has been formed out of Lindum Colonia. 

Linpus (Aivdoc: Aivdioc: ruins at Lindo), on 
the eastern side of the island of Rhodes, was 
one of the most ancient Dorian colonies on the 
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: : a 
Asiatic coast. It is mentioned by Homer (Z1., “$e 


ii., 656), with its kindred cities Ialysus and Cas 
mirus. These three cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and 
Halicarnassus, formed the original Hexapolis, in 
the southwestern corner of Asia Minor.. Lin- 
dus stood upon a mountain in a district abound- 
ing in vines and figs, and had two celebrated 


temples, one of, Minerva (Athena) surnamed. - 


Avvdia, and one of Hercules. It was the birth- 
place of, Cleobulus, one of the. seven wise men. 
It retained much of its consequence even after 
the foundation of Rhodes. Inscriptions of some 
importance have lately been found in its Acrop- 
olis. ; 
Lincénes., 1. A powerful people in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, whose territory extended from the 
foot of Mount Vogesus and the sources of the 
Matrona and-Mosa, north as far as the Treviri, 
and south as far as the Sequani, from whom 
they were separated by the River Arar.. The 
Emperor Otho gave them the Roman franchise. 
Their chief town was Andematunnum, after- 
ward Lingones (now Langres).—-2.. A branch 
of the above-mentioned people, who migrated 
into Cisalpine Gaul along with the Boii, and 
shared the fortunes of the latter. Vid. Bou. 
They dwelt east of the Boii, as far as the Adri- 
atic Sea, in the neighborhood of Ravenna. 
Linrernum. © Vid. Liternum. ‘ 
Linus (Aévoc), the personification of a dirge 
or lamentation, and therefore described as a son 
of Apollo by a Muse (Calliope, or by Psamathe 
or Chalciope), or of Amphimarus by Urania. 
Both Argos and Thebes claimed the honor of 
his birth. An Argive tradition related that 
Linus was exposed by his mother after his birth, 
and was brought up by shepherds, but was aft- 
erward torn to pieces by dogs. -. Psamathe’s 
grief at the occurrence betrayed her misfortune 
to her father, who condemned -her to. death. 
Apollo, indignant at the father’s cruelty, visited 
Argos with a plague; and, in obedience to an 
oracle, the Argives endeavored to propitiate 
Psamathe* and Linus by means of sacrifices. 
Matrons and virgins sang dirges which were 
called Aivor. According to a Beotian tradition, 
Linus was killed by Apollo because he had yen. 
tured upon a musical contest with the god; and 
every year before sacrifices were offered to the 
Muses, a funeral sacrifice was offered to him, 
and dirges (Aévor) were sung in his honor. His 
tomb was claimed by Argos and by Thebes, and 
likewise by Chalcis in Eubeea. | It is probably 
owing to the difficulty of reconciling the differ- 


ent mythuses about Linus that the Thebans 


thought it necessary to distinguish between an 
earlier and later Linus; the latter is Said to 


have instructed Hercules in music, but to have” 


been killed by the hero. In the time of the 
Alexandrine grammarians, Linus was consider- 
ed as the author of apocryphal works, in which 
the exploits-of Bacchus (Dionysus) were de- 
scribed. 

[liocrrrus (Aecdepitoc), 1. Son of Arisbas, 
a Greek, slain by ASneas.—2. Son of Euenor, 
one of the suitors of Penelope. ] 

Lipara and Liparinses Insutm. Vid. Alo- 
LIA. 

Lipiris (Ainapic), a small river of Cilicia, 
flowing past Solog, [deriving ifs name from the 
unctuous character of its waters. ] ; 
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[Lapaxus (Aémazoc), a city on the coast of 
Crossza, in Macedonia.] we : 
~ Liquentia (now. Livenza), a river‘in Venetia, 


in the north of Italy, between Altinum and Con-. 
cordia, which flowed into the Sinus Terges- 


tinus. =~ Mes St 

{Lirtore, an ocean nymph, who became. by 
Cephisus the mother of the beautiful Narcis- 
sus: ] <7) 

_. Lirts(now Garigliano), more anciently called 
Crants or Guanis, one of the principal rivers 
in central Italy, rises in the Apennines west of 
Lake Fucinus, flows first. through the territory 
of the Marsi in a southeasterly direction, then 
turns southwest near Sora, and at last. flows 
southeast into the Sinus Caietanus near Min- 
turna, forming the boundary between Latium 
and Campania. Itsstream was sluggish, whence 
the ‘‘ Liris guieta aqua” of Horace (Carm., i-, 31). 

Lissus (Avacé¢: Aiocroc; Avocetc). 1. (Now 
Alessio), a town. in the south of Dalmatia, at the 
‘mouth of the River Drilon, founded by Dionys- 
ius of Syracuse, B.C. 385. It was situated on 
a hill near the coast, and possessed a strongly 
fortified acropolis, called. Acrouissus, which 
was considered impregnable... The town after- 
ward fell into the hands of the Illyrians, and 
was eventually colonized by the: Romans.—2. 
A small river in Thrace, west of the Hebrus. 

Lista (now S. Anatoglia), a town of the Sa- 
bines, south of Reate, is said to have been the 
capital of the Aborigines, from which they were 
driven out by the Sabines, who attacked them 
in the night. 

Lirina Sitva (now Silva di Luge), a large 
forest on the Apennines, in Cisalpine Gaul, 
southeast of Mutina, in which the Romans were 
defeated by the Gauls, B.C. 216. 

Lirernum or Linrernum (now Patria), a town 
on the coast of Campania, at the mouth of the 
River-Clanius or Glanis, which in the lower 
part of its course takes the name of Lrrzrnus 
(now Patria or Clanio),; and which flows through 
a marsh to the north of the town called Lirurna 
Patus. The town was made a Roman colony 


B.C. 194, and was re-colonized by Augustus. It’ 


was to. this place that the elder Scipio Africanus 
retired when the tribunes attempted to bring 
him to trial, and here he is said to have died. 
His tomb was shown at Liternum; but some 
maintained that he was buried in the family 
sepulchre near the Porta Capena at Rome. 

{Lirprnus. Vid, Livernvum.] 

Livia. 1. Sister of M. Livius Drusus,. the 
eelebrated tribune, B:C..91, was married first 
to M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato Uti- 
censis, and subsequently to Q. Servilius Cepio, 


* by whom she hada daughter, Servilia, the 


mother of M. Brutus, who killed Cesar. — 2. 
Lavia Drvusizia, the daughter of Livius Drusus 
Claudianus (vid. Drusus, No. 3), was married 
first to Tib. Claudius Nero, and afterward to 
Augustus, who compelled her husband to di- 
voree her, B.C. 38.. She had already borne her 
husband one son, the future emperor Tiberius, 
and at the time of her marriage with Augustus 
was six months pregnant with another, who 
subsequently received the name of Drusus., She 
never had any children by Augustus, but. she 
retained his affections till his death. It was 
generally. believed that she caused C. Cesar 
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and Li: Cesar, the two grandsons of Augustus, 


‘| to be poisoned, in order to secure the sucées-| 


sion for her‘own children; and she was-even 


| suspected of having hastened the death of Au-. 


gustus. On the accession of her son Tiberius 
to the throne, she at first attempted to gain an 
equal share in the government ; but this the 
jealous temper of Tiberius would not brook. 
He commanded ‘her to retire altogether from 
public affairs, and soon displayed even hatred to- 
ward her. When she was on her death-bed he 
refused to visit her. She died in ‘A.D. 29, at the 
age of eichty-two or eighty-six., Tiberius tookno 
part in the funeral rites, and forbade her conse- 
eration, which had been proposed by the senate. 
—3. Or Livitta, the daughter of Drusus senior 
and Antonia, and the wife of Drusus junior, the 
son of the Emperor Tiberius. 
ed by Sejanus, who persuaded her to poison her 
husband, A.D. 23. 
ed till the fall of Sejanus eight years afterward, 
31.—4. Juris Livitta, daughter of Germanicus 
and Agrippina,’ Vid. Junra, No. 7. Aho 
livia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most 
illustrious houses among the Roman nobility: 
The Livii obtained eight consulships, two cen- 
sorships, three triumphs, a dictatorship, and a 
mastership of the horse. The most distinguish- 
ed families are those of Drusus and Sanmator. 
Lrvius, T., the Roman historian, was born at 
Patavium (now. Padua), in the north of Italy, 
B.C. 59. The greater part of his life appears 
to have been spent at Rome, but he returned to 
his native town before his*death, which hap- 
pened at the age of seventy-six, in the fourth 
year of Tiberius, A.D. 17. We know that he 
was married, and that he had at least two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter, married to L. Ma- 
gius,arhetorician. His literary talents secured 


the patronage and friendship of Augustus ; he 


became a person.of consideration at court, and 
by his advice Claudius, afterward emperor, was 
induced in early life to attempt historical com- 
position ; but there is no, ground for the asser- 
tion that Livy acted ‘as preceptor to the young 
prince. Eventually his reputation rose so high 
and became so widely diffused, that a Spaniard 
travelled from Cadiz to Rome solely for the 
purpose of beholding him, and, having gratified 
his curiosity in this one particular, immediately 
returned home. The great. and only extant 
work of Livy is a History of Rome, termed by 
himself Annales (xhii., 13), extending from the 
foundation of the city to the death of Drusus, 
B.C. 9, comprised in one hundred and forty-two 
books. Of these thirty-five have descended to 
us; but of the whole, with the exception of two, 


we possess Epitomes, which must. have been 


drawn up by one who was well acquainted with 
his subject. By some they have been ascribed 
to Livy himself,’by others to Florus ; but there 


is nothing in the language or context to war . 


rant either of these conclusions, and externa. 
evidence is altogether wanting. From the cir- 
cumstance that a short introduction or preface 
is found at the beginning of books one, twenty- 
one, and thirty-one, and that each of these marks 
the commencement of an important epoch, the 
whole work has been divided into decades, con- 
taining ten books each; but the grammarians 
Priscian and Diomedes, who supe went 
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Her guilt was not discover- 
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from particular books, never alludé to any such 


distribution. The commencement of book forty- 


one is lost, but thete is_certainly no remarkable 
crisis at this place which invalidates one part 
of the arcument'in favor of the antiquity of the 


_alrangement... The first decade (books one to 


ten) is entire. It embraces the period from the 
foundation of the city to the year B.C. 294, 
when the subjugation of the Samnites may be 
said to have been completed. ‘The-second de- 
cade (books eleven to twenty) is altogether lost. 
It embraced the period from 294 to 219, com- 
prising an account, among other inatters, of the 
invasion of Pyrrhus and of the first-Punie war, 


_The third decade (books twenty-one to thirty) 


is entire. It embraces the period from 219 to 
201;,comprehending the whole\.of the second 
Puni¢ war. The fourth decade (books thirty- 
one to forty) is entire, and also one half of the 
fifth (books forty-one to forty-five). These fif- 
teen books embrace the period from‘201 to 167, 
and develop the progress of the Roman arms 
in Cisalpine ‘Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece, and 


. Asia, ending with the triumph of 42milius Pau- 


lus. Of the remaining. books nothing remains 
except inconsiderable fragments, the most not- 
able being a few chapters of the ninety-first 
book, concerning the fortunes of Sertorius. 
The composition of such a vast work neces- 
sarily occupied many years ; and we find indi- 
cations which throw some light upon the epochs 
when different sections were composed, Thus, 
in book first (c. 19), it is stated that the temple 
of Janus had been closed twice only since the 
reign of Numa, for the first time in the consul- 
ship of T. Manlius (B.C. 235), a few years after 
the termination of the first Punie war ; for the 
second time by Augustus Casar, after the bat- 
tle of Actium, in 29. But we know that it was 
shut again by Augustus, after the conquest of 
the Cantabrians, in 25; and hence it is evident 
that the first book must have been written be- 
tween the years 29 and 25. Moreover, since 
the last book contained an account of the death 
of Drusus, it is evident that the task must have 
been spread over seventeen years, and probably 
occupied a much longer time. ‘The style of 
Livy may be pronounced almost.faultless. The 
narrative flows on in a calm, but strong cur- 
rent; the diction displays richness. without 
heaviness, and simplicity without tameness. 
There is, moreover, a distinctness of outline 
and a warmth of coloring in all his delineations, 
whether of living men in action, or of things 
inanimate, which never fail to call up the whole 
scene)before our eyes. In judging of the merits 
of Livy as an historian, we are bound to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the end which he proposed to 
himself. Noone who reads Livy with attention 
can suppose. that he ever conceivéd the project 
of-drawing up a critical history of Rome. His 
aim was to offer to his countrymen.a clearand 
pleasing narrative, which, while it gratified their 
vanity, should contain no startling improbabili- 
ties nor gross amplifications. To effect this pur- 
pose, he studied with care the writings of some 
of his more celebrated predecessors on Roman 
history. Where his authorities were in accord- 
ance with each other, he generally rested satis- 
fied with this agreement ; where their testimony. 
was irreconcilable, he was content to point out 
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| their want of harmony, and occasionally to offer | 
an opinion on their comparative credibility. 
But in no ‘case did he ever dream of ascending — 
to the fountain head... He never attempted to 
test the accuracy of his authorities by examin- 
ing monuments of remote antiquity, of which ~ 
not a few were accessible to every inhabitant 
of the metropolis. Thus it is perfectly clear 
that he had never read ‘the Leges Regie, nor 
the Commentaries of Servius Tullius, nor even 
the Licinian Rogations; and that he had nev- 
er consulted the vast collection of decrees of 
the senate, ordinances of the plebs, treaties 
and other state papers, which were preserved 
in the city. . Nay, more, he did not consult even 
all the authors to whom he might have resorted 
with advantage, such as the Annals.and Anti- 
quities of Varro, and the Origines of Cato. And 
even those writers whose authority he followed 
he did not use. in the most judicious manner. 
He seems tohave performed his task piecemeal. 
A small section was taken in hand, different ac- 
counts’were compared, and the most: plausible 
was adopted ; the same system was adhered to 
in the succeeding’ portions, so that each, con- 
sidered by itself, without reference tothe rest, 
was executed with care; but the witnesses 
who were rejected in one place were admitted 
in another, without sufficient attention being 
paid to the dependence and the connection of 
the events. Hence the numerous contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies which have been de- 
tected by sharp-eyed critics. Other mistakes 
also are found in abundance, arising from. his 
pwant of any thing like practical knowledge of 
the world, from his never having acquired even 
the elements of the military art, of jurispru-’ 
dence, or of political economy, and, above all, 
from his singular ignorance of geography. But 
while we fully acknowledge thesé defects in 
Livy, we can not admit that his general good 
faith has ever been impugned with any show 
of justice. We are assured (Tacit., Ann., iv., 
34) that he was fair and liberal upon matters of 
contemporary history ; we know’that he prais- 
ed Cassius and Brutus, that his character: of 
Cicero was a high eulogium, and that he spoke 
so warmly of the unsuccessful leader in the 
great civil war, that he was sportively styled a.- 
Pompeian by Augustus. It is true that; in re- 
counting the domestic. strife which agitated the 
republic for nearly two centuries, he represents 
the plebeians and their leaders in the most un- 
favorable light. But this arose, not from any 
wish to pervert the truth, but from ignorance 
of the exact relation of the contending parties. 
It is manifest that he never can separate in his 
own mind the spirited plebeians of the infant 
commonwealth from the base and venal rabble 
which thronged the forum in the days of Marius 
and Cicero ; while, in like manner, he confounds 
those bold and honest tribunes, who were-the ” 
champions of liberty, with such men as Satur- 
ninus or Sulpicius, Glodius or Vatinius. There 
remains one topic. to which we must advert. 
We are told by Quintilian (i, 5, 656; viii, 1, § 
3) that Asinius Pollio had remarked a certain 
Patavinity in Livy. » Scholars have given them- 
selves a vast deal of trouble to discover what 
this term may indicate: and various hypotheses 
, have been propounded ; but if there is any truth 
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. in the story, it is evident that Pollio must have 
“intended to censure some provincial peculiari- 
ties of expression, which'we, at all events, are 
in no position to detect. The best edition of 
Livy is by Drakenborch, Lugd. Bat., 1738-46, 
7 vols. 4to. There is also a valuable edition, 
“now in course of publication, by Alchefski, 
Berol., 8vo, 1841, Stet 

Livius Anpronicus. Vid: ANpRonicus. 

Lix, Lixa, Lixus (Aéé, Aifa, Aioo: now. Al- 
Araish), a city on the western coast of Maure- 
tania Tingitana, in Africa, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name : ‘it was a place of some 
commercial importance. 

‘Locri (Aoxpot), sometimes called Locrensrs 
by the Romans, the inhabitants. of Locris: (4 
Aoxpic), were an ancient people in Greece, de- 
scended from-the Leleges, with which some 
Hellenic tribes were intermingled at a very 
early period. . They were, however, in Homer’s 
time regarded as Hellenes ; and, according to 
tradition, even Deucalion, the founder of. the 
Hellenic race, was said to have lived in Locris, 

‘in the town of Opus or Cynos. In. historical 
times the Locrians were divided into two dis- 
tinct tribes, differing from one another in cus- 
toms, habits, and civilization. -Of these, the 
Eastern Locrians, called Epicnemidii and Opun- 
tii, who dwelt ‘on the eastern coast of Greece, 
opposite the island of Eubea, were the more 
ancient and more civilized, while the Western 

‘ Loerians, called Ozole, who dwelt on the Co- 
rinthian Gulf, were a colony of the former, and 
Were more barbarous. Homer mentions only 
the Eastern Locrians. At a later time there 
was no connection between the Eastern and 
Western Locrians; and in the Peloponnesian 
war we find the former siding with the Spar- 
tans, and the latter-with the Athenians. 1. 
Eastern Locrts, extended from Thessaly and 
the pass. of Thermopyle along the coast to the 
frontiers of Boeotia, and was bounded by Doris 
and Phocis on the west. It was a fertile and 
well-cultivated country. The northern part 
was inhabited by the Locri Ericnimipir (’Emv- 
xvntdcoe), who derived their name from Mount 
Cnemis. The southern part was inhabited by 
the Loorr Opuntit (Orotvridr), who derived 
their name from their principal town, Opus. 
The two tribes were separated by Daphnus, a 
small slip of land, which at one time belonged 
to Phocis. These two tribes are frequently con- 
founded with one another ; and ancient writers 
sometimes use the name either of Epicnemidii 
or of Opuntii alone, when both tribes are in- 
tended. The Epicnemidii were for along time 
subject to the Phocians, and were included un- 
der the name of the latter people, whence the 
name of the Opuntii occurs more frequently in 
Greek history. —2. Wesrrern Locris, or the 
eountry of the Locrr OzoL@ (’Of6Aaz), was 
bounded on the north by Doris, on the west by 
ZEtolia, on the east by Phocis, and on the south 
by the Corinthian Gulf. The origin of the name 
of Ozole is uncertain. The ancients derived 
it either from the undressed skins worn by the 
inhabitants, orfrom 6¢evv, ‘to smell,” on account 
of the great quantity of asphodel that grew in 

‘ their country, or from the stench arising from 
mineral springs, beneath which the centaur 
Nessus is said to have been buried. 


‘The coun- | 
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try 1s mountainous, and for the most part unpro- 


ductive, Mount Corax from A%tolia, and Mount 
Parnassus from Phocis, occupy the greater part 


of. it, The Locri Ozole resembled their neigh- ° 


bors, the Aitolians, both in their predatory habits 
and in their mode of warfare. They were di- 
vided into. several tribes, and are described by 
Thucydides as’a rude’ and barbarous people, 
even in the time ef the Peloponnesian war. 
From B.C. 315 they belonged to the /®tolian 
league. Their chief town was Amputssa. 
Locrr Eprgepuyrit (Aoxpol’Emigeddpror : now 
Motta di Burzano), one -of-the most ancient 
Greek cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the 


southeast of Bruttium, north of the promontory ° 


of Zephyrium, from which it was'said to have 
derived its surname Epizephyrii, though others 
suppose this name given to the place simply 
because it lay to the west of:Greece. It. .was 
founded by the Locrians from Greece, B.C. 683. 
Strabo expressly says that it was founded by 
the. Ozole, and not by the Opuntii, as most wri- 


ters related ; but his statement is not so prob- _ 


able as the common one. The inhabitants re- 
garded themselves as descendants of Ajax 
Oileus; and as he resided at the town of Naryx 
among the Opuntii, the poets gave the: name of 
Narycia to Locris (Ov., Met., xv., 705), and 
called the founders of the town the Naryci Lo- 
crt (Virg., 4in., ili., 399). For the same reason, 
the pitch of Bruttium is frequently called Nary- 
cia (Virg., Georg., li., 438). Locri was cele- 
brated for the excellence of its laws, which 


1 


_were drawn up by Zaleucus soon after the foun- 


dation of the city. Vid. Zatnucus.. The town 
enjoyed great prosperity down to the time of 
the younger Dionysius, who resided ‘here for 
som® years after his expulsion from Syracuse, 
and committed the greatest atrocities against 
the inhabitants. It suffered much in the wars 
against Pyrrhus, and in the second Punic war. 
Tke Romans allowed it to retain its freedom 
and its own constitution, which was democrat- 
ical; but it gradually sunk in importance, and 
is rarely mentioned in later times. Near the 
town. was an ancient and wealthy temple of 
Proserpina. 

[Locrus (Aoxpéc), son of Physcius and grand- 
son of Amphictyon, became by Cabya the father 
of Loerus, the mythical ancestor of the Locri 
Ozole.] 

Locusra, or, more correctly, LucustA,.a wom- 
an celebrated for her skillin concocting poisons. 
She was employed by Agrippina in poisoning 
the Emperor Claudius, and by Nero for dispatch- 
ing Britannicus. She was rewarded by Nero 


with ample estates, but under the Emperor _ 


Galba she was executed with other malefactors 
of Nero’s reign. « 
Lounya Pavtina, grand-daughter of M. Lollius, 
mentioned below, and heiress of his mmense 
wealth. She was married.to C. Memmius Reg- 
ulus ; but, on the report. of her grandmother’s 
beauty, the. Emperor Caligula sent for her, di- 
vorced her from her husband, and married her, 
but soon divorced her again. After Claudius 
had put to death his wife Messalina, Lollia was 
one of the candidates for the vacancy, but she 
was put to death by means of Agrippina. + ~ 
Loniianus (AoAvavéc), a celebrated Greek 
sophist in the time of Hadrian ir alana 


POLS: 
Pius, was a native of Ephesus, and taught at 
Athens. as Ea ay) 
.. Loutivs. 1. M. Lorivs Parrcinvus, tribune 
of the plebs B°C. 71, and an ‘active opponent of 
the aristocracy»—2. M. Loxtivs, consul 21, and 
governor of Gaul in 16. 
some German tribes who had.crossed the Rhine. 
Lollius: was subsequently appointed by Augus- 
tus as tutor to his grandson, C. Cesar, whom 
he accompanied to the, East, B.C. 2. Here.he 
incurred the displeasure of C: Cesar; and is Said, 


“in consequence, to have put,an end to his life 


by poison. Horace addressed an Ode (iv., 9) 
to. Lollius, and two Epistles (i., 2,18) to the 


-eldest_son of Lollius. 


Lonprnivm, also.called Orripum LonprniENsx, 


_ Lunpintum, or Lonpinom (now London), the cap- 


He was. defeated by: 


ital of the Cantii’in Britain, was’situated on the. 
southern bank of the Thames, in the modern’ 


Southwark, though it afterward:spread over the 
other side of the river. 
Cesar, probably because his line of march led 


It is not mentioned by | 
, and criticism, as Well as rhetoric and grammar ; 


him ina different direction; and its name first | 


occurs in the reign-of Nero, when it is spoken 
of-as a flourishing and: populous town, much 
frequented by. merchants, although neither a 


‘Roman colony nora municipium. On the re- 
volt of the Britons under Boadicea, A.D. 62, the | 


Roman governor Suetonius Paulinus abandoned 
Londinium to the enemy, who massacred the 
inhabitants and plundered the town: From the 
effects of this devastation it gradually recover- 


ed, and it appears again as an important place | 


in the. reign) of Antoninus. Pius. It was sur- 
rounded with a wall and ditch by Constantine 


“ the Great or Theodosius, the Roman governor 


‘of Britain;.and about. thisytime’ it was distin- 


guished by the surname of Augusta, whence 


some writers have conjectured that it was then 
made acolony.. Londinium had now extended 
so much on the northern bank of the Thames, 
that it was called at this period a town of the 
Trinobantes, from-which we may infer that the 
new quarter was both larger and more populous 


than the old part on the southern side ‘of the 
‘river. ‘The wall built by Constantine or The- 


odosius was on the northern side of the river, 
and is conjectured to have commenced at a fort 
near the present site of the tower, and to have 
been continued along the Minories, to Cripple- 
gate, Newgate, and Ludgate. London was the 
central point, from which all the Roman roads 
in Britain diverged. It possessed a Milliarium 
‘Aureum, from which the miles -on the roads 
were numbered; and a fragment of this’ Millia- 
rium, the celebrated London Stone, may be seen 
affixed to thé wall of Saint Swithin’s Church in 
Cannon Street. This is. almost the only monu- 
ment of the Roman Londinium still extant, with 
the exception of coins, tesselated pavements, 
and the like, which have been found buried un- 
der the ground. © ; 

- Lonéxnus (now Saint Lucia), ‘a river in the 
northeast of Sicily, between Myle and Tyndaris, 
on the banks of which Hieron gained a victory 
over the Mamertines. s 

Lonainus. a distinguished Greek philosopher 
and\grammarian of thethird century of our era. 
His original name seems to have been Dionys- 
ius; but he also bore the name of Dionysius 
Longinus, Cassius Longinus, or Dionysius Cas- 
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sius Longinus, probably because either he or one 


of his ancestors had received the Roman firan- 
chise through the influence of some Cassius 
Longipus. The place of his birth is uncertain ; 


he was brought’ up with care by his uncle 
‘Fronto, who taught rhetoric at. Athens, whence 
it hasbeen conjectured that he was a native of. 
that city. He afterward visited many countries, — 
and became acquainted with all the illastrious 
philosophers of his age, such as Ammonius Sac- 
cas, Origen, the disciple of Ammonius, not to be 
confounded with the Christian writer, Plotinus, 
and Amelius. He was a pupil of the two former, 
‘and.was an adherent of the Platonic philosophy ; 
but instead of following blindly, the system of 
Ammonius, he went to the fountain:head, and 
made-himself thoroughly familiar with the works 
of Plato. On his return to Athens he: opened 
a school, which was. attended -by numerous 


pupils, among whom the most celebrated was 


Porphyry. He seems to have taught philosophy 


and the extent. of his information was so great, 


| that he was called ‘a living library” and “a 


walking museum.” After spending a consid- , 
erable part of his life at Athens he went to the 
East, where he became acquainted with Zeno- 
bia of Palmyra, who made him her teacher of 
Greek literature.. On the death of her husband | 
Odenathus, Longinus’ became her principal ad-_ 
viser, It was mainly through his ‘advice that 
she threw off her allegiance to.the Roman em- 
pire. On her capture by Aurelian in 273, Lon- 
ginus was put to death by the emperor... Lon- ° 
ginus was unquestionably the greatest philoso- 

pher of his age. He was a man of excellent 

sense, sound judgment, and extensive knowl- 

edge. His work on the Sublime (Mepi. trove), 

a great part of which is still extant, surpasses . 
in oratorical power every thing written after 

the time of the Greek orators. There is scarce- 

ly any work in the range of ancient literature: 
which, independent of its excellence of style, 

contains so many. exquisite remarks upon ora- 

tory, poetry, and good taste in general. The 

best edition of this work ‘is by Weiske, Lips., 

1809, 8vo, reprinted in London, 1820: Longi- 

nus wrote many other works, both rhetorical 

and philosophical, all of which have perished. 

Loncints, Casstus. Vid. Casstus. 

Loncosarnt. Vid. Lancoraropr. wig 

Lonctia (Longulanus: now Buon Riposo), a 
town of the Volsci in Latium, not far from Co- 
Tioli, and belonging to the territory of Antium, 
but destroyed by the Romans’ at an early period. 

Loneus (Adyyoc), a Greek sophist, of uncer- 
tain date, but not earlier than the fourth or fifth 
century of our era, is the author of an erotic 
work, entitled [omevikov tov Kara Aagviv. Kat 
XAénv, or Pastoralia de Daphnide et Chloe, writ- 
ten in pleasing and elegant prose. ‘The best 
editions are. by Villoison, Paris, 1778; Schefer, 
Lips., 1803; and Passow, Lips., 1811. 

(Loyeus Asruarium (Adyyoe eicyvorc), a bay 
of Britannia Barbara, on the western coast, now 
Linnhe Loch in Scotland.) yh 
_ Lovintsa (Aozadotca: now Lampedusa), an 
island in'the Mediterranean, between Melita 
(now Malta) and the coast of Byzacium in A frica. 

Lorivw or Loru, a small place in Etruria, 
with an imperial villa, twelve miles northwest 
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_ of Rome, on the Via Aurelia, where ‘Antoninus 


- Pius was brought up, and where he died... 


—  Lor¥m4-(rd AGpywa: ruins at Aplotheki), a 
city on the southern coast of Caria, close to the 


“promontory of Cynossema (now Cape Aloupo), 
_ opposite to-Ialysus in Rhodes; the space be-- 


tween the two being about the shortest distance 
between Rhodes and the coast of Caria. 
Loris, anymph, who, to escape the embraces 
of Priapus, was metamorphosed into .a tree, 
called after her Lotus. (Ov., Met., ix., 347.) 
 Lororaict (Awroddyor, 1. -e., lotus-eaters). Ho- 
mer, in the Odyssey, represents Ulysses as com- 
ing in his wanderings to a coast inhabited by a 
people who fed upon a fruit called lotus, the 
taste of which was so delicious that every one 


_'whovate it lost all wish to retuim to his native 


country, but desired to remain there with the 


‘ Lotophagi, and to. eat the lotus (Od., ix.; 94). 


Afterward, in historical times, the Greeks found 
that the people on the northern coast of Africa, 


« between ‘the Syrtes, and especially about. the 


Lesser Syrtis, used toa great extent, as an ar- 
ticle of food, the fruit of a plant, which~they 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and they 
called these people Lotophagi.. To this day, 
the inhabitants of the same part. of the coast of 
Tunis and Tripoli eat the fruit. of the. plant 
‘which is supposed to be the lotus of the an- 
cients, and drink a wine made from its juice, 
as the ancient Lotophagi are also said to have 
done. This plant, the Zizyphus lotus of the 
botanists (or jujube-trec), is a prickly branching 


- shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild plum, of 


a saffron eolor and.a sweetish taste. ‘The an- 
cient, geographers also place the Lotophagi in 


. the large island of Meninx or Lotophagitis (now 


“Jerbah), adjacent to this coast. , They carried 
‘on-a commercial. intercourse with Egypt and 
“with the interior of Africa by the very’ same 
caravan routes which are used to the present 
day!» ; 

LoxYas (Aogéac), a surname of Apollo, deriv- 
ed by some. from his intricate and ambiguous 
‘oracles (Adga), but better from Aégyew, as the 
prophet or interpreter of Jupiter (Zeus). 

Loxo (Ao&), daughter of Boreas, one of the 
‘Hyperborean maidens, who brought the wor- 
ship-of Diana (Artemis) to Delos, whence the 
name is also used as asurname of Diana (Ar- 
temis) herself. yee 

Lua, also called Lua mater or Lua Savurni, 
one of the early Italian divinities, whose wor- 
ship was forgotten, in later times...It may be 
‘that she was the same as Ops, the’ wife. of Sat- 
-urn ; but all we know of her is, that sometimes 
the arms taken from a defeated enemy were 


' dedicated to her, and burned as a:sacrifice, with 
-a view of averting calamity. . 


Luca (Lucensis: now, Lucca), a Ligurian city 
in Upper Italy,.at the foot of the Apennines and 
on the River Ausus, northeast of Pise. It was 
included in Etruria by Augustus,-but in the 
time of Julius Cesar it was the most southerly 
city in.Liguria, and belonged to Cisalpine Gaul. 
Jt was: made a Roman colony B.C. 177. The 
amphitheatre of Lucea may still be seen at the 
modern town in a state of tolerable preserva- 
tion, and its great size proves the importance 
and populousness of the ancient city. 

Louoania (Lucanus), a district in Lower Italy, 
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was: bounded on the north by Catnpania and © 

Samnium, on the. east-by Apulia andthe Gulf.’ 
| of Tarentum, on the south by Bruttium, and on. 
‘the west by the Tyrrhene Sea, thus correspond: 
ing, for the most part, to’the modern provinces. - 


of Principato, Citeriore, and Basilicata, in the 
kingdom.of Naples. | It; was. separated: from 
Campania by. the River Silarus, and from Brut- 
tium by the River Laus, and it extended along. 
the Gulf of Tarentum from Thurii to Metapon- 
tum. . The country is, mountainous, as the Ap- 
ennines run. through the greater part of it ; but 
toward the Gulf of Tarentum there isan exten- 
sive and fertile plain. » Lucania.was.celebrated 
for its excellent pastures (Hor., Ep.; i., 28), and. 


its oxen were the finest and largest in Italy.’ — 


Hence the elephant was at first’ called by the. 
Romans a Lucanian ox (Lucas bos), The swine, 
also, were very good; and a peculiar kind of 
sausages’ was celebrated at Rome under. the 


name. of Lucanica. ‘The coast of Lucania was. ~ 


inhabited chiefly by Greeks, whose ‘cities were 
numerous and flourishing» The most import-, 
ant were Mrerarontum, Heractwa, Tour, Bux- 


EntUM, Evea or Venta, Postponta or Pzstum. , 


The interior, of the country was originally in- 
habited’ by. the Chones and C2notrians,. The 


Lucanians proper were Samnites, a brave and © © 


warlike race, who left their mother-country and 
settled, both in Lucania and Bruttium. They 
not only expelled or subdued the Q£notrians, 


but they gradually acquired possession of most» 


of the Greek cities on the coast. Théy are first 


mentioned in B.C. 396 as the allies of the elder ~~ 
They - 


Dionysius in, his war against’ Thurii. 
were subdued by the Romans after Pyrrhus had 
left Italy.. Before the second Punic war their 
forces consisted of thirty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse; but in the course of this war. 
their country was repeatedly laid waste, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. , 
Lucanus, M. Annaus, usually called Lucan, 
a Roman poet, was born at Corduba in. Spain, 
A.D. 39.. His father was L. Annaus Mella,.a 
brother of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan, 
was carried to Rome at an earlyvage, where his 
education was superintended by the most emi- 
nent preceptors of the day. His talents devel- 
oped themselves at a very early age, and ex-) 
cited such general admiration as to awaken the 
jealousy of Nero, who, unable to brook compe- 
tition, forbade him to recite in public. Stung 
to the quick by this prohibition, Lucan embarked 
in the famous conspiracy of Piso, was betrayed, 
and, by a promise of pardon, was. induced to 
turn informer. He began by denouncing his 
own mother Acilia (or Atilia), and then reveal- 
ed the rest of his accomplices without reserve. 
But he received a traitor’s reward. After the 


‘more important victims had been dispatched, 


the-emperor issued the mandate for the death: 
of Lucan, who, finding escape hopeless, caused 
his veins to be opened: When, from the rapid 
effusion: of blood; he felt his extremities becom- 
ing chill, he began to repeat aloud:some verses 


which he had once composed, descriptive of a 


wounded soldier perishing by a like death, and, 
with these lines: upon his lips, expired, A.D. 65, 


in the twenty-sixth year of his age. Lucan 


wrote various: poems, the titles of which are, 
preserved, but the only, extant production.is an 
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heroic poem, inten ‘books, entitled’ Pharsalia, 
_in Which the progress of the struggle between 

~- Cexsar.and. Pompey is filly detailed, the events, 

~ commencing with the passage of the Rubicon, 

being arranged in regular chronologica 
The tenth book is'imperfect, and'the 


-andrean war, but we know not whether the con- 


_~elusion has been lost, or. whether the author 


“ever completed his task, The whole of-what 
_ wwe now possess was certainly not composed at 


the same fime, for the different parts do not: by. | 


\any, means breathe the same spirit. ‘In the’ear- 
ier portions we find liberal sentiments éxpresséd 


in very moderate. terms, accompanied by. open | 


and almost fulsome flattery of Nero; but, as 
_Wwe proceed, the blessings of freedom are lowdly 


proclaimed, and thé invectives against tyranny 


are couched, in language the most offensive, 
evidently aimed divcalee at, the emperor). ‘The 
work contains. great beauties and great defects. 
It, is characterized. by: copious. diction, lively 


imagination, and a bold and masculine tone of | 


thought; but-it is, at the same time, disfigured 
by extravagance, far-fetched conceits, and un- 
“natural similes. ..The best editions. are by Ou- 
dendorp, Lugd. Bat., 1728; by Burmann, 1740 ; 
and by Weber, Lips., 1821-1831. > - |. 
Lucanus, Ocntios.» “Vid. Ocettus. 
. ~~ Luconrus. »1:.L.,-an old friend and neighbor 
“of Cicero; His. name frequently occurs at the 
commencement of Cicero’s correspondence with 
Atticus, with whom Lucceius +had quarrelled. 
‘Cicero attempted:to reconcile his two friends. 
In B.C, 63- Lucceius, accused Catiline’; ‘and in 
60he became. a: candidate for the. consulship, 
‘along with-Julius Cesar, who agreed to support 
“him; but-he ‘lost his election in consequence 
of the “aristocracy bringing in, Bibulus as- a 
counterpoise to Czsar’s influence. --Luccéius 
seems now to have withdrawn’from public life 
and to-have devoted himself to literature. He 
was chiefly ‘engaged in the. composition of a 
contemporaneous history of Romé, commenc- 
“ing with the Social-or Marsic war. 


ork. On the breaking out of the 


civil war in 49, he espoused the side of Pom- 
-pey.. He was subsequently pardoned by Casar 


»and returned to Rome, where he continued to 

. liye on friendly terms with Cicero.—2..C., sur- 
named Hirkus, of the Pupinian. tribe, tribune 
of the plebs 53, proposed that Pompey should 

“be created:dictator. In 52.he was a candidate 
with Cicero’for the augurship, and in the fol: 
lowing year, a.candidate with M. Czlius for the 
edileship, but he failed in-both. On-the break- 
ing out of the civil war in.49, he joined Pom. 
pey.' He ‘was sént by Pompey as ambassador 
to Orodes, king of Parthiaybut he was thrown 
into prison by the Parthian king.~ He was par- 
doned by Cesar.after: the battle of Pharsalia, 
and returned to Rome. vad 

‘Lucensrs’ Canraior, one -ofthe two chief 
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tribes of ‘the Callaici or Galleci, on smacnorth- 

ern) coast of Hispania 'Tarraconensis, derived 

their name from theirtown Lucus Augusti. ~ 
Lucentum (now, Alicante), a town of the Con- 


It tad x all nr > i . - tee at 
. || testani, onthe coast of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
}. Lueiria(Lucerinus: now Lucera), sometimes 


called Nucitnia, a town in Apulia, on the borders 
of Samnium, southwest of Arpi, was situated on 
a.steep. hh ll, ane 


(B-C.321), and next by the Romans (319); but, 
having revolted tothe Samnites m-314) all the 


hundred Roman colonists, Having thus become 


in the second Punic war. ‘In the time of Au- 
gustus it had declined greatly in prosperity ; 
but.itwas still of sufficient importance in the 
third century to be the, residence-of thé pretor 
of Apulia. tat Sales 
Lucranus (Aoveravdc), ustally called Lucian, - 
a Greek writer, born at Samosata, the capital 


and death is uncertain; but it has been conject- 


about A.D. 120,,and*hé probably lived till to-, 
ward the end of this century. We know’ that 
some of his more celebrated works were writ-. 
ten in the reign of M. Aurelius. Lueian’s par-’ 
ents were poor, and he was.at first apprenticed 
to his maternal uncle, who:was a statuary: He 


Antioch. Being unsuccessful -in this calling, 


others instead of delivering them himself. But 
he did not remain long at Antioch; and, at an 
early period of his life, he set out upon his trav- 
. els, and visited the greater part of Greece, Italy;. 


professors of the rhetorical art to proteed to dif- 


He-appears to have acquired'a good deabof mon: 
ey aswell as fame.” On ‘his return'to his native. 


abandoned the rhetorical profession, the artifices 
of which, he tells us, were foreign to his tem- 
per, the nataral enemy of deceit and*pretension. 
He now devoted. most of his-time to the com: 
position of his works. ». He’ still, however, occa- 
sionally travelled ; for it appears that-he was in 
Achaia and Tonia about the closeof the Par- 
thian war, 160-165; on. which occasion, tod,. 
he-seems to have visited. Olympia, and beheld 
‘the selfimmolation of Peregrinus, “About the. 
year 170, or a little previously, he visited the 
‘false oracle of the impostor Alexander, in'Paph- 
lagonia. Late in life he-obtained the office of 
procurator of part of Egypt, which office was 
“probably bestowed upon him by the, Emperor 
Commodus; 
ineVitably procured him many enemies, by whom 
he has been painted'in very black eolors:’ Ac- 
cording to Suidas; he was surnamed: the Blas- 
phemer, and; was torn. to. pieces by dogs as a 
punishment for-his impiety ; but-on this account 
no reliance can be placed.’ - Other writers state 


‘that Lucian apostatized from Christianity ; but 


ured, with much. probability, that he was born - 


» hill, and ‘possessed an ‘ancient temple. _ 
of Minerva... In the war between Rome and 
)Samnium, it was: fitst taken by the Samnites 


inhabitants. were, massacred by: the .Romans,. 
and their place supplied by two ‘thousand five. 


a Roman colony, it continued faithful to Rome . 


afterward became an advocate, and practiced at 


\ 


he employed himself ‘in writing speeches for ~ 


and Gaul, - At that period it was customary for: 


ferent cities, where they attracted audiences by « 
their displays, muchin the same manner as:muz 
sicians or itinerant lecturers in modern times. 


country; probably about ‘his fortieth year, hé~ 


The: nature of Tucian’s writings ~ 


‘ 


} 


of Commagene, in Syria.” ‘The date of his birth ~~ 


. 
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there & no proof in support of this charge; and } 
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the dialogue entitled Philopatris, which would 
appear to preve that the author had once been 
a Christian, was certainly not written by Luci- 
an, and was probably composed in the reign of 
Julian the Apostate. As many as eighty-two 
works have come down to us under the name 
of Lucian; but some of these are spurious. 
The most important of them are his Dialogues. 
They are of very various degrees of merit, and 
are treated in the greatest possible variety of 
style, from seriousness down to the broadest 
humor and_ buffeonery. 
tendency, too, vary considerably ; for, while 
some are employed in attacking the heathen 
philosophy and religion, others are mere pictures 
of manners witheut any polemic drift. Our 
limits only allow us to mention a few of the 
more important of these dialogues. The Dia- 
logues of the Gods, twenty-six in number, con- 
sist of short dramatic narratives of some of the 
most popular incidents in the heathen mytholo- 
gy. The reader, however, is generally left to 
draw his own conclusions from the story, the 


author only taking care to put it in the most | 


absurd point of view. In the Jupiter Convicted 
a bolder style of attack is adopted; and the 
cynic proves to Jupiter’s face, that, every thing 
being under the dominion of fate, he has no 
power whatever. As this dialogue shows Ju- 
piter’s want of power, so the Jupiter the Trage- 
dian strikes at his very existence, and that of 
the other deities. The Vztarum Auctio, or Sale 
of the Philosophers, is an attack upon the ancient 
philosophers. In this humorous piece the heads 
of the different sects are put up to sale, Hermes 
being the auctioneer. 
of apology for the preceding piece, and may be 
reckoned among Lucian’s best dialogues. The 
philosophers are represented as having obtained 
a day’s life for the purpose of taking vengeance 
upon Lucian, who confesses that he has bor- 


rowed the chief beauties of his writings from | 


them. The Banquet, or the Lapithe, is one of 
Lucian’s most humorous attacks on the philos- 
ophers. Thescene isa wedding feast, at which 
a representative of each of the principal philo- 
sophic sects is present. A discussion ensues, 
which sets all the philosophers by the ears, and 
ends in a pitched battle. The Nigrinus is also 
an attack on philosophic pride; but its main 
scope is to satirize the Romans, whose pomp, 
vain-glory, and luxury are unfavorably contrast- 
ed with the simple habits of the Athenians. 
The more miscellaneous class of Lucian’s dia- 


lognes,,in which the attacks upon mythology | 


and philosophy are not direct, but incidental, or 
which are mere pictures of manners, contains 
some of his best. At the head must be placed 
Timon, which may, perhaps, be regarded as Lu- 
cian’s master-piece. The Dialogues of the Dead 
are-perhaps the best known of all Lucian’s 
works. The subject affords great scope for 
moral reflection, and for satire on the vanity 
of human pursuits. Wealth, power, beauty, 
strength, not forgetting the vain disputations of 
philosophy, afford the materials. Among the 
moderns these dialogues have been imitated by 
Fontenelle and Lord Lyttleton. The Icaro-Me- 
nippus is in Lucian’s best vein, and a master- 
piece of Aristophanic humor. Menippus, dis- 
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Their subjects and | 


The Fisherman is a sort | 


LUCILIUS. 


| gusted with the disputes and pretensions of the 


philosophers, resolves on a visit to the stars, for 
the purpose of seeing how far their theories are 


' correct. By the mechanical aid of a pair of 


wings he reaches the moon, and surveys thence 
the miserable passions and quarrels of men. 
Hence. he proceeds to Olympus, and. is intro- 
duced to the Thunderer himself. Here he is 
witness of the manner in which human prayers 
are received in heaven. They ascend by enor- 
mous vent-holes, and become audible when Ju- 
piter removes the covers. Jupiter himself is 
represented as a partial judge, and as influenced 
by the largeness of the rewards promised to 
him. At the end he pronounces judgment 
against the philosophers, and threatens in four 
days to destroy them all. Charon is a very ele- 
gant dialogue, byt of a graver turn than the pre- 
ceding. Charon visits the earth to see the 
course of life there, and what it is that always 
makes men weep when they enter his boat. 
Mercury acts as his cicerone. Lucian’s merits 
as a writer consist in his knowledge of human 
nature; his strong common sense; the fertility 
of his invention; the raciness of his humor; 
and the simplicity and Attic grace of his diction. 
There was abundance to justify his attacks in 
the systems against which they were directed. 
Yet he establishes nothing in their stead. His 
aim is only to pull down—to spread a universal 
skepticism. Nor were his assaults confined to 
religion and philosophy, but extended to every 
thing old and venerated, the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod, and the history of Herodotus. ‘The 
best editions of Lucian are by Hemsterhuis and 
Reitz, Amst., 1748, 4 vols. 4to; by Lehmann, 
Lips., 1821-1831, 9 vols. 8vo ; and by Dindorf, 
with a Latin version, but without notes, Paris, 
1840, 8vo. 

Lucier or PuospHorus (®acddpoc, also by the 
poets 'Ewcodpog or Paechdpoc), that is, the bring- 
er of light, is the name of the planet Venus, 
when seen in the morning before sunrise. The 
same planet was called Hesperus, Vesperugo, 
Vesper, Noctifer, or Nocturnus, when it appeared 
in the heavens after sunset. Lucifer, as a per- 
sonification, is called a son of Astreus and Au- 
rora or Eos, of Cephalus and Aurora, or of At- 
las. By Philonis he is said to have been the 
father of Ceyx. He is also called the father of 
Dedalion and of the Hesperides. Lucifera is 
also a surname of several goddesses of light, as 
Diana (Artemis), Aurora, and Hecate. 

Lucitivs. 1. C., was born at Suessa of the 
Aurunci, B.C. 148. He served in the cavalry 
under Scipio in the Numantine war ; lived upon 
terms of the closest familiarity with Scipio and 
Lelius; and was either the maternal grand- 
uncle, or, which is less probable, the maternal 
grandfather of Pompey the Great. He died at 
Naples, 103, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
Ancient critics agree that, if not absolutely the 
inventor of Roman satire, he was the first to 
mould it into that form which afterward receiy- 
ed full development in the hands of Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal. The first of these three: 
great masters, while he censures the harsh ver- 
sification and the slovenly haste with which Lu-- 
cilius threw off his compositions, acknowledges 
with admiration the fierceness and boldness of 
his attacks upon the vices and aaah: his cons 


"LUCILLA, ANNIA. 


temporaries. The Satires of Lucilius were di- 
vided into thirty books. Upward of eight hund- 
red fragments from these have been preserved, 
but the greatest number consist of isolated coup- 
lets or single lines. It is clear from these frag- 
ments that his reputation for caustic pleasantry 
was by no means unmerited, and that in coarse- 
ness and broad personalities he in no respect 


fell short. of the license of the old comedy, | 


which would seem to have been, to a certain 
extent, his model. The fragments were pub- 
lished separately, by Franciscus Dousa, Lugd. 
Bat., 4to, 1597, reprinted by the brothers Volpi, 
8vo, Patav., 1735; and, along with Censorinus, 
by the two sons of Havercamp, Lugd. Bat., 8vo, 
1743.—2. Lucitius Juntor, probably the author 
of an extant poem in six hundred and forty hex- 
ameters, entitled Avtna, which exhibits through- 
out great.command of language, and contains 
not a few brilliant passages. Its object is to 
explain upon philosophical principles, after the 
fashion of Lucretius, the causes of the various 
physical phenomena presented by the volcano. 
Lucilius Junior was the procurator of Sicily, 
and the friend to whom Seneca addresses his 
Epistles, his Natural Questions, and his tract on 
Providence, and whom he strongly urges to 
select this very subject of Aitna as a theme for 
his muse. 

Lucriia, Annia, daughter of M. Aurelius and 
the younger Faustina, was born about A.D. 147. 
She was married to the Emperor L. Verus, and 
after his death (169) to Claudius Pompeianus. 


In 183-she engaged in a plot against the life of | 


her brother Commodus, which having been de- 
tected, she was banished to the island of Ca- 
pree, and there put to death. 

{Lucrru1us (AovkidAcoc), a Greek poet, who 
published two books of epigrams ; in the Greek 
Anthology there are one hundred and twenty- 
four epigrams ascribed to him, but some of these 
in certain MSS. are credited to other poets: he 
probably lived under Nero.] 

Lucina, the goddess of light, or, rather, the 
goddess that brings to light, and hence the god- 
dess that presides over the birth of children. 
It was therefore used as a surname of Juno and 
Diana. Lucina corresponded to the Greek zod- 
dess Iniruyta. 

(Luctnze Opripum (EiteOviac médic, now El- 
Kab), a city of the Thebaid, on the eastern bank 
of the Nile, with a’temple of Bubastis.] 

{Lucius (Aovxzoc), of Patre, a Greek writer 
of uncertain date, author of Metamorphoseon 

_Labri Diversi, which are now lost: Lucian bor- 
rowed from him, and, at the same time, ridiculed 
him in a piece called from him Luctus.] 

Lucretia, the wife of L. Tarquinius Collati- 
_nus, whose rape by Sextus Tarquinius led to the 
dethronement of Tarquinius Superbus and the 
establishment of the republic. For details, vid. 
TARQUINIUS. 

Lucretia Gens, originally patrician, but sub- 
sequently plebeian also. The surname of the 
patrician Lucretil was Triczpitinus, one of whom, 
Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus, the father of Lucre- 
tia, was elected consul, with L. Junius Brutus, on 
the establishment of the republic, B.C.509. The 
plebeian families are known by the surnames of 
Gallus, Ofella, and Vespillo, but none of them is 
ef sufficient importance to require notice. 
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_Lucririris, a pleasant mountain in the coun- 
try of the Sabines, overhanging Horace’s villa, 
a part of the modern Monte Gennaro. 

Lucrétivs Carus, T., the Roman poet, re- 
Specting whose personal history our informa- 
tion is both scanty and suspicious. The Euse- 
bian Chronicle fixes B.C. 95 as the date of his 
birth, adding that he was driven mad by a love 
potion, that during his lucid intervals he com- 
posed several works which were revised by 
Cicero, and that he perished by his own hand 
in his forty-fourth year, B.C. 52 or 51. Another 
ancient authority places his death in 55. From 
what source the tale about the philtre may have 
been derived, we know not, but it is not im- 
probable that the whole story was an invention 
of some enemy of the Epicureans. Not a hint 
is to be found any where which corroborates the 
assertion with regard to the editorial labors of 
Cicero. ‘The work, which has immortalized the 
name of Lucretius, is a philosophical didactic 
poem, composed in heroic hexameters, divided 
into six books, containing upward of seven thou- 
sand four hundred lines, addressed to C. Mem- 
mius Gemellus, who was pretor in 58, and is 
entitled De Rerum Natura. It was probably 
published about 57 or 56; for, from the way in 
which Cicero speaks of it in a letter, to his 
brother, written in 55, we may conclude that it 
had only recently appeared. The poem has 
been sometimes represented as a complete ex- 
position of the religious, moral, and physical ~ 
doctrines of Epicurus, but this is far from being 
a correct description. Epicurus maintained 
that the unhappiness and degradation of man- 
kind arose in a great degree from the slavish 
dread which they entertained of the power of 
the gods, and from terror of their wrath; and 
the fundamental doctrine of his system was, 
that the gods, whose existence he did- not deny, 
lived in the enjoyment of absolute peace, and 
totally indifferent to the world and its inhabit- 
ants. ‘To prove this position, Epicurus adopted 
the atomic theory of Leucippus, according to 
which the material universe was not created 
by the Supreme Being, but was formed by the 
union of elemental particles which had existed 
from all eternity, governed by certain simple 
laws. He further sought to show that all those 
striking phenomena which had been regarded 
by the vulgar as direct manifestations of divine 
power were the natural results of ordinary pro- 
cesses. ‘To state clearly and develop fully the 
leading principle of this philosophy, in such a 
form as might render the study attractive to 
his countrymen, was the object of Lucretius, 
his work being simply an attempt to show that 
there is nothing in the history or actual condi- 
tion of the world which does not admit of ex- 
planation, without having recourse to the active 
interposition of divine beings. The poem of 
Lucretius has been admitted by all modern 
critics to be the greatest of didactic poems. 
The most abstruse speculations are clearly ex- 
plained in majestic verse, while the subject, 
which in itself was dry and dull, is enlivened by 
digressions of matchless power and beauty. 
The best editions are by Wakefield, London, 
1796, 3 vols. 4to, reprinted at Glasgow, 1813, 
4 vols. 8vo; and by Forbiger, Lips., 1828, 12mo. 

Lucrinus Lacus, was properly the inner part 
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of the Sinus Cumanus or Puteolanus, a bay on 
the coast of Campania, between the promontory 
Misenum and Pateoli, running a considerable 
way inland. But at a very early period the 
Lucrine Lake was separated from the remain- 
der of the bay by a dike eight stadia in length, 
which was probably formed originally by some 
volcanic change, and was subsequently render- 
ed more complete by the work of man. Being 
thus separated from the rest of the sea, it as- 
sumed the character of an inland lake, and is 
therefore called Lacus by the Romans. Its 
waters still remained salt, and were celebrated 
for their oyster beds. Behind the Lucrine Lake 
was another lake ealled Lacus Avernus. In 
the time of Augustus, Agrippa made a commu- 
nication between the Lake Avernus and the 
Luerine Lake, and also between the Lucrine 
Lake and the Sinus Cumanus, thus forming out 
of the three the celebrated Julian Harbor. The 
Luerine Lake was filled up by a volcanic erup- 
tion in 1538, when a conical mountain rose in 
its place, called Monte Nuovo. The Avérnus 
has thus become again a separate lake, and no 
trace of the dike is to be seen in the Gulf of 
Pozzuoli. 

{Lucrerius, the Cadurcan, described by Ce- 
sar as a man of the greatest daring, was sent 
into the country of the Ruteni by Vercingetorix 
on the breaking out of the great Gallic insur- 
rection in B.C. 52. He at first met with great 
success, but was compelled by Cesar’s advance 
to retire; he was afterward defeated by C. 
Caninius Rebilus. ] 

Lucuttus, Licinius, a celebrated plebeian 
family. 1.L., the grandfather of the conqueror 
of Mithradates, was consul B.C. 151, together 
with A. Postumius Albinus, and carried on war 
in Spain against the Vaccei.—2. L., son of the 
preceding, was pretor 103, and carried on war 
unsuccessfully against the slaves in Sicily. On 
his return to Rome he was accused, condemned, 
and driven into exile.—3. L., son of the preced- 
ing, and celebrated as the conqueror of Mithra- 
dates. , He was probably born about 110. He 
served with distinction in the Marsic or Social 
war, and accompanied Sulla as his questor into 
Greece and Asia, 88. When Sulla returned to 
Italy after the conclusion of peace with Mithra- 
dates in 84, Lucullus was left behind in Asia, 
where he remained till 80. In'79 he was curule 
zdile with his younger brother Marcus. So 
great was the favor at this time enjoyed by 
Lucullus with Sulla, that the dictator, on his 
death-bed, not only confided to him the charge 
of revising and correcting his Commentaries, 
but appointed him guardian of his son Faustus, 
to the exclusion of Pompey; a circumstance 
which is said to have first given rise to the en- 
mity and jealousy that ever after subsisted be- 
tween the two. In 77 Lucullus was pretor, 
and at the expiration of this magistracy obtain- 
ed the government of Africa, where he distin- 
guished himself by the justice of his adminis- 
tration. In 74 he was consul withM. Aurelius 
Cotta. In this year the war with Mithradates 
was renewed, and Lucullus received the con- 
duct of it. He carried on this war for eight 
years with great success. The details are given 
under Mirurapartes, and it is only necessary to 
mention here the leading outlines. Lucullus 
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defeated Mithradates with great slaughter, and ' 
drove him out of his hereditary dominions, and 
compelled him to take refuge in Armenia with 
his son-in-law Tigranes (71). He afterward 
invaded Armenia, defeated Tigranes, and took 
his capital Tigranocerta (69). In the next cam- 
paign (68) he again defeated the combined forces 
of Mithradates, and laid siege to Nisibis; but 
in the spring of the following year (67) a mutiny 
among his troops compelled him to raise the 
siege of Nisibis and return to Pontus. Mith- 
radates had already taken advantage of his ab- 
sence to invade Pontus, and had defeated his 
lieutenants Fabius and Triarius in several sue- 
cessive actions. But Lucullus, on his arrival, 
was unable to effect any thing against Mithra- 
dates, in consequence of the mutinous disposi- 
tion of his troops. The adversaries of Lucul- 
lus availed themselves of so favorable an occa- 
sion, and a decree was passed to transfer to 
Acilius Glabrio, one of the consuls for the year, 
the province of Bithynia and the command 
against Mithradates. But Glabrio was wholly 
incompetent for the task assigned him: -on ar- 
riving in Bithynia, he made no attempt to as- 
sume the command, but remained quiet within 
the confines of the Roman prevince. Mithra- 
dates meanwhile ably availed himself of this 
position of affairs, and Lucullus had the morti- 
fication of seeing Pontus and Cappadocia occu- 
pied by the enemy before his eyes, without be- 
ing able to stir.a step in their defence. But it 
was still more galling to his feelings when, ‘in 
66, he was called upon to resign the command 
to his old rival Pompey, who had been appoint- 
ed by the Manilian law to supersede both him 
and Glabrio. Lucullus did not obtain his tri- 
umph till 63, in consequence of the opposition 
of his enemies. _He was much courted by the 
aristocratical party, who sought in Lucullus a 
rival and antagonist to Pompey ; but, instead 
of putting himself prominently forward as the 
leader of a party, he soon began to withdraw 
gradually from public affairs, and devote him- 
self more and more to a life of indolence and 
luxury. He died in 57 or 56. Previous to his 
death he had fallen into a state of complete 
dotage, so that the management of his affairs 
was confided to his brother Marcus. The name 
of Lucullus is almost as celebrated for the lux- 
ury of his latter years as,for his victories over 
Mithradates. He amassed vast treasures in 
Asia; and these supplied him the means, after 
his return to Rome, of gratifying his natural 
taste for luxury, together with an ostentatious 
display of magnificence. His gardens in the 
immediate suburbs of the city were laid out in 
a style of extraordinary splendor ; but still more 
remarkable were his villas at Tusculum and in 
the neighborhood of Neapolis. In the construc- 
tion of the latter, with its parks, fish-ponds, &c., 
he had laid out vast sums in cutting through 
hills and rocks, and throwing out advanced 
works into the sea. So gigantic, indeed, was 
the scale of these labors for objects apparently 
so insignificant, that Pompey called him, in de- 
rision, the Roman Xerxes. His feasts at Rome 
itself were celebrated on a scale of inordinate 
magnificence : a single supper in the hall, call- 
ed that of Apollo, was said to have cost the sum 
of fifty thousand denarii. Even al his cam- 
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LUN PROMONTORIUM. | 


paigns the pleasures of the table had not been ‘soon rebuilt, and continued to be a place of 


forgotten; and it is well known that he was the 
first to introduce cherries into Italy, which he 
had brought with him-from Cerasus in Pontus. 
Lucullus was an enlightened patron of litera- 
ture, and had from his earliest years devoted 
much attention to literary pursuits. He col- 
lected a valuable library, which was opened to 
the free use of the literary public; and here he 
himself used to associate with the Greek phi- 
losophers and literati, and would enter warmly 
into their metaphysical and philosophical dis- 
cussions. Hence the picture drawn by Cicero 
‘at the commencement of the Academics was 
probably, to a certain extent, taken from the 
reality. His’constant companion from the time 
of his questorship had been Antiochus of Asca- 
lon, from whom he imbibed the precepts of the 
Academic school of philosophy, to which’ he 
continued thtough life to be attached. His pat- 
ronage of the poet Archias is well known. He 
composed a history of the Marsic war in Greek. 
—4. L. or M., son of the preceding and of Ser- 
vilia, half-sister of M. Cato, was a mere-child 
at his father’s death. His education was super- 
intended by Cato and Cicero. After Cesar’s 
death he joined-the republican party, and fell 
at the battle of Philippi, 42.—5. M., brother of 
No. 3, was adopted by M. Trerentius Varro 
Lucutius. He fought under Sulla in Italy, 82 ; 
was curule edile with his brother, 79 ; pretor, 


77; and consul, 73. After his consulship he | 


obtained the province of Macedonia. He car- 
tied on war against the Dardanians and Bessi, 
and penetrated as far as the Danube. On his 
return to Rome he obtained a triumph, 71. He 
was a strong supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He pronounced the funeral oration of 
his brother, but died before:the commencement 
of the civil war, 49. 

Luctmo. Vid. Taraqurnius. 

{Lucus occurs frequently in appellations: of 
places, from connection with some grove in the 
vicinity. 1. L. Anerrra, a grove in the terri- 
tory of the Marsi, near the Lacus Fucinus. «Vid. 
Aneit1d.—2, L. Aueusti, the second capital of 
the Vocontii, in the interior of Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, on the military road leading from Mediola- 
num over the Cottian Alps to Vienna and Lug- 
dunum.] 

Lupias. Vid. Lyptas. 

Luepunensis Gaunia. Vid. Gauuta. 

_. Lueponum (Lugdunensis). 1. (Now Lyon), 
the chief town of Gallia Lugdunensis, situated 
at the foot of a hill at the confluence of the Arar 
(now Saéne) and the Rhodanus (now Rhone), is 
said. to have been founded by some fugitives 
from the town of Vienna, further down. the 
Rhone. In the year after Cesar’s death (B.C. 
43) Lugdunum was made a Roman colony by 
L. Munatius Planeus, and became under Au- 
gustus the capital of the province and the resi- 
dence of the Roman governor. Being situated 
on two navigable rivers, and being connected 
with the other parts of Gaul by roads, which 
met at this town as their central point, it soon 
became a wealthy and populous place, and is 
described by Strabo as.the largest city in Gaul 
next to’ Narbo. It received many privileges 
from the Emperor Claudius ; but it was burned 
down in the reign of Nero. It was, however, 
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great importance till A.D. 197, when it was 


e 
plundered and the greater part of it bin ‘oyed 


by the soldiers of Septimius’ rus, after his 
victory over his rival Albinus in the neighbor- 
hood of the town.. From this blow it never re- 
covered, and was more and mor thrown into 
the shade by Vienna. Lugdunum possessed a 
vast aqueduct, of which the remains may still 
be traced for miles, a mint, and an imperial 
palace, in which Claudius was born, and in 
which many of the other Roman emperors re- 
sided. At the tongue of land between the Rhone 
and the Arar stood an altar dedicated to Au- 
gustus by the different states of Gaul ; and here 
Caligula instituted contests in rhetoric, prizes 
being given to the victors, but the most ridicu- 
lous punishments inflicted on the vanquished. 
(Comp. Juv., i, 44.) Lugdanum is memorable 
in the history of the Christian Church as the 
seat of the bishopric of Irenezus, and on ac- 
count of the persecutions which the Christians 
endured here in the second and third centuries. 
—2. I. Baravorum (now Leyden), the chief town 
of the Batavi. Vid. Baravi.—3. Convenarum 
(now Saint Bertrand de Comminges), the chief 
town of the Convene in Aquitania: Vid. Con- 
VENZ. t 

[Lucuvattum (now Carlisle), a place in the 
north of Britain, near the wall .of Hadrian. ] 

Luna. Vid. SrLene. 

Luna (Lunensis: now Luni), an Etruscan 
town, situated on the left bank of the Macra, 
about four miles from the coast, originally form- 
ed part of Liguria, but became the most north- 
erly city of Etruria when Augustus extended 
the boundaries of the latter country as far as 
the Macra.. The town itself was never a place 
of importance, but. it possessed a large and 
commodious harbor at the mouth of the river, 
called Lunm Portus (now Gulf of Spezzia). In 
B.C. 177 Luna was made a Roman colony, 
and two thousand Roman citizens were settled 
there. In the civil war between Cesar and 
Pompey it had sunk into utter decay, but was 
colonized a few years. afterward. Luna was 
celebrated for its white marble, Which now takes 
its name from the neighboring town of Carrara. 
The quarries from which this marble was ob- 
tained appear not to have been worked before 
the time of Julius Cesar, but it was extensively 
employed in the public buildings.erected in the 
reign of Augustus. The wine and the cheeses 
of Luna also enjoyed a high reputation: some 
of these cheeses are said to have-weighed one 
thousand pounds. The ruins of Luna are few 
and unimportant, consisting of the vestiges of 
an amphitheatre, fragments of columns, &c! 

Luna Montes (16 rij¢ Seanvne 6poc), a range 
of mountains which some of the ancient geog- 
raphers believed to exist in the interior of Africa, 
covered with perpetual snow, and containing 
the sources of the Nile. Their actual exist- 
ence is neither proved nor disproved. 

[Luna Portus. Vid. Luwa.] 

[Luna Promonrorium (SeAqvne Gxpov). 1. A 
promontory on the coast of Etruria, somewhat 
to the southeast of Luna.—2. A promontory on 
the west coast of Lusitania; according to Uk- 
ert, in the neighborhood of Cintra, but accord- 


ing to others, Cap Rocco or Cadbueyro.] 
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-Luperca or Luea, an ancient Italian divinity, | 
the wife of Lupercus, who, in the shape of a| 


she-wolf, performed the office of nurse to Rom- 

ulus and Remus. In some accounts she is iden-- 
tified with Acca Lavrentta, the wife of Faus- 

tulossta nue 

Lurerecus, an ancient Italian divinity, who 
was worshipped by the shepherds as the pro- 
tector of their flocks against wolves: On the 
northern side of the Palatine Hill there had 
been in ancient times a cave, the sanctuary of 
Lupercus, ‘surrounded by a grove, containing.an 
altar of the god and his figure clad in a goat- 
skin, just as his priests, the Luperci. The Ro- 
mans sometimes identified Lupercus with the 
Arcadian, Pan. Respecting the festival cele- 
brated in honor of Lupercus and his priests, the 
Luperci, vid. Dict. of Ant., art. Lupercaria and, 
Luperct. u 

[Lurxrcus, a friend of the younger Pliny, to 
whom the latter occasionally sént his orations 
for revision.] _ 

Lupra. Vid. Luppta. R 

Lurr or Luprix, a town in Calabria, be- 
tween Brundisium and Hydruntum. 

Lupopunum (now Ladenburg?), a town in 
Germany, on the River Nicer (now Neckar). 

Lupria or'Luvia (now Lippe), a navigable riv- 
er in the northwest of Germany, which falls into 
the Rhine at Wesel in Westphalia, and on which 
the Romans built a fortress of the same name. 
The River Eliso (now Alme) was a tributary of 
the Luppia, and at the confluence of these two 
rivers was the fortress of Aliso. 

Luevs, Rutriivs. 1. P., consul with L. Ju- 
lius Cesar in B.C. 90, was defeated by the 
Marsi, and slain in battle.—2. P., tribune of the 
plebs 56, and a warm partisan of the aristocra- 
cy. He was pretor in 49, and was stationed at 
Terracina with three cohorts. He afterward 
crossed over to Greece.—3. Probably a son of 
the preceding, the author of a rhetorical treat- 
ise in two books, entitled De Figuris Sententia- 
rum et Elocutionis, which appears to have been 
originally an abridgment ofa work by Gorgias 
of Athens, one of the preceptors of young M. 
Cicero, but which has evidently undergone 
many changes. Its chief value is derived from 
the numerous translations which it contains of 
striking passages fromthe works of Greek ora- 
tors now lost. Edited by Ruhnken along with 
Aquila and Julius Ruffinianus, Lued. Bat., 1768, 
reprinted by Frotscher, Lips., 1831. 

Lurco, M. Auripivs, tribune of the plebs B:C. 
61, the author of a law on bribery (De Ambitu). 
He was the maternal grandfather of the Em- 
press Livia, wife of Augustus. He was the 
first person in Rome who fattened peacocks for 
sale, and he derived a large‘income from this 
source. 

Luscinus, Fasrictus. - Vid’ Fasricits. 

[Luscivs Lavinius, a Latin comic poet, the 
contemporary and rival of Terence, who men- 
tions him several times in the prologues to his 
plays.] nisi, 

[Luscus, Aurrpius, chief magistrate at Fun- 
di, ridiculed by Horace on account of the ridic- 
ulous and pompous airs he gave himself when 
Mecenas and his friends passed through Fundi 
_in their celebrated journey to Brundisium. ] 

Lusirinia, Lusirrant. Vid. Hispanta. 
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_ [Lusius Quintus. Vid. Quietus.] 


1USONES, a tribe of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the sources of the Tagus. 

Lurarius Cariuus. Vid. Caruxus. 

Luritius Cercos Vid. Crrco. 

Lurerfa,-or, more commonly, Lureria Pari- 
sidRuM (now Paris), the capital of the Parisii 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, was situated on an isl- 
and in the Sequana (now Seine), and was con- 
nected with the banks of the river by two wood- 
en bridges. Under the emperors it became a 
place of importance, and the chief naval station 
on the Sequana. Here Julian was proclaimed 
emperor, A.Dy 360, 3 : y 

[Lureva (now Lodéve), a city. of the Volce 
Arecomici in Gallia Narbonensis ; also called 
Forum Neronis.] ; : 

[Luria (Aovréa), a considerable town of the 
Arevaci in Hispania Tarraconensis, the site, of 
which is not determined. ] ; 

[Ly azus (Avaioc), an epithet of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), who frees men from cares and anxiety. ] 

Lycazgerrus (Avxa6yrté¢: now St. George), 
a mountain in Attica, belonging to the range of 
Pentelicus, close to the walls of Athens on the 
northeast of the city, and on the left of the road 
leading to Marathon. . It is commonly, but er- 
roneously, supposed that the small hill north of 
the Pnyx is Lycabettus, and that St. George is 
the ancient Anchesmus. ; 

Lyczus (Av«aioc) or Lyczts, a lofty mount- 
ain in Arcadia, northwest of Megalopolis, from 
the summit of which a great part of the coun- 
try, could be seen. It was one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Jupiter (Zeus), who was 
hence surnamed Lyceus. Here was a temple 
of this god; and here, also, was celebrated the 
festival of the Lycea (vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v.). 
Pan was likewise called Lyceus, because he 
was born and had a sanctuary on this mountain. 

Lycampes. Vid. ARCHILOCHUS. 9 

Lycion (Aveéov). 1. King of Arcadia, son of 
Pelasgus by Melibeea or Cyllene: The traditions 
about Lycaon represent him in very different 
lights. ‘Some describe him as the first civilizer 
of Arcadia, who built the town of Lycosura, 
and introduced the worship of Jupiter (Zeus) 
Lyceus. But he is more usually represented 
as an impious king, with a large number of 
sons as impious as himself. Jupiter (Zeus) 
visited the earth in order to punish them. The 
god was recognized and worshipped by the Ar- 
cadian people. Lycaon resolved to murder 
him; and, in order to try if he were really a 
god, served before him a dish of human flesh. 
Jupiter (Zeus) pushed away the table which 
bore the horrible food, and the place where this 
happened was afterward called Trapezus. Ly- 
caon and all his sons, with the exception of the 
youngest (or eldest), Nyctimus, were killed by 
Jupiter (Zeus) with a flash of lightning, or, ac- 
cording to others, were changed into’ wolves. 
Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon, is said to have 
been changed into the constellation of the Bear, 
whence she is called by the poets Lycaonis Arc- 
tos, Lycaonia Arctos, or Lycuoma Virgo, or by 
her patronymic Lycaonis.—[2. Ruler in. Ly- 
cia, father of'the celebrated Pandarus.—3. Son 
of Priam and Laothoé, was taken captive by 
Achilles, who sold him in Lemnos; he escaped 
thence, returned to Troy, and Meh ad slain 
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by Achilles.—4. An artisan of Cnosus, men- 
tioned_in the Adneid (ix., 304) as having made 
a beautiful sword for Iulus, which he gave to 
Euryalus. } ; 

Lycadnia (Aveaovia: Avxdovec: part of, Ka- 
raman), a district of. Asia Minor, assigned, un- 
der the Persian Empire, to the satrapy of 
Cappadocia, but considered by the Greek :and 
Roman geographers the southeastern part of 
Phrygia; bounded on the north by Galatia, on 
the east by Cappadocia, on the south by Cilicia 
Aspera, on the southwest by Isauria (which 
‘was sometimes reckoned as a part of it) and 
by Phrygia Paroreios, and on the northwest by 
Great Phrygia. Its boundaries, however, va- 
ried much at different times. It was a long, 
narrow strip of country, its length extending in 
the direction of northwest and soutbeast.. Xen- 
ophon, who first mentions it, describes its width 
as extending east.of Iconium (its chief city) to 
the borders of Cappadocia, a distance of thirty 
parasangs,: about one hundred and ten, miies. 
It forms a table-land between the Taurus and 
the mountains of Phrygia, deficient in good wa- 
ter, but abounding in flocks of sheep. ‘The peo: 
ple were, so far as can be traced, an aboriginal 
race, speaking a language which is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles as a distinct dialect. 
They were warlike, and especially skilled in 
archery. After the overthrow of Antiochus the 
Great by the Romans, Lycaonia, which had be- 
longed successively to Persia and to Syria, was 
partly assigned to Eumenes and partly govern- 


ed by native chieftains, the last of whom, An- 
tipater,a contemporary of Cicero, was conquer-- 


ed by Amyntas, king of Galatia, at whose death, 
in B-C, 25, it passed, with ‘Galatia, to the Ro- 
mans, and was finally united to the province 
of Cappadocia. Lycaonia was the chief scene 
of the labors of the Apostle Paul on his first 
mission to the Gentiles (Acts, xiv ). 

{Lycarstus’ (Avxdpyroc), brother of Mzan- 
drius, tyrant of Samos, the successor of Poly- 
erates, was governor of Lemnos under the Per- 
sians, and died in this office. ] 

Lycium (70-Avkevov), the name of one of the 
three ancient gymnasia at Athens, called after 
the temple of Apollo Lyceus in its neighbor- 
hood. It was situated southeast of the city, 
outside the walls, and just above the River Ilis- 
sus. Here the polemarch administered justice. 
It is celebrated as the place where Aristotle and 
the Peripatetics taught. 

_ Lycéus (Avxecoc), a surname of Apollo, the 
meaning of which is not quite certain. Some 
derive it from Avkoc, a wolf, so that it would 
mean “the wolf-slayer ;” others from Av«n, 
light, according to which it would mean “the 
giver of light;” and others, again, from the 
country of Lycia. 

Lycunites: Vid. Lycuninus. 

Lycunipvs, more rarely Lycuninium or Lycu- 
Nis (Abyvidoc, Avyvidioy, Avyvic : Avyvidroc : 
now Achrita, Ochrida), a town of Illyricum, was 
the ancient capital of the Dessaretii, but was in 
the possession of the Romans as early as their 
war with King Gentius. It was situated in the 
interior of the country, on a height on the north 
bank of the Lake Lycunirrs (Avyvitic or 7 Avy- 
vidia riuvn), from which the River Drilo rises. 
The town was strongly fortified, and contained 
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many springs within its walls. In the Middle 
Ages it was the residence of the Bulgarian 
kings, and was called Achris or Achrita, whence 
its modern name. 

~ L¥cia (Avaia: ‘Adxcog, Lycius : now Mets), a 
small but most interesting district on the south 
side of Asia Minor, jutting out into the Medi- 
terranean in a form approaching to ‘a rough 
semicircle, adjacent to parts of Caria and Pam- 
phylia on the west and east, and on the north 
to the district of Cibyratis in Phrygia, to which, 
under the Byzantine emperors, it was consid- 
ered to belong. It was bounded on the north- 
west by the little river Glaucus and the gulf © 
of the same name, on the northeast by the 

mountain called Crimax (the northern part of 

the same range as that called Solyma), and on 

the north its natural boundary was the Taurus, 

but its limits in this direction were not strictly 

defined. The northern parts of Lycia and the 

district of Cibyratis form together a high table- 

land, which is supported on the north by the 

Taurus, on the east by the. mountains called 

Solyma (now Taktalu-Ddgh), which run from 

north to south along the eastern coast of Lycia, 

far out into the'sea, forming the southeastern 

promontory of Lycia, called Sacrum Promonto- 

rium (now Cape Khelidonia) ; the summit of this 

range is seven thousand eight hundred feet high,, 

and is covered with snow ;* the southwestern 

and southern sides of this table-land are formed 

by the range called Massicytus (now. Aktar 

Dagh), which runs southeast from the eastern 

side of the upper course of the River Xanthus : 

its summits are about four thousand feet high, 

and its,southern side descends toward the sea 
in a succession of terraces, terminated by bold 

cliffs. The mountain system of Lycia is com- 

pleted by the Cragus, which fills up the space 

between the western side of the Xanthus and 

the Gulf of Glaucus, and forms the southwest- 

ern promontory of Lycia: its summits are near- 

ly six thousand feet high. The chief rivers are 

the Xanthus (now Echen-Chaz), which has its 

sources in the table-land south of the Taurus, 

and flows from north to south between the 

Cragus and Massicytus, and the Limyrus, which 
flows from north to south between the Massi- 

cytus and the Solyma Mountains. The valleys - 
of these and the smallerivers, and the terraces 
above the sea in the south of the country, were 

fertile in corn, wine, oil, and fruits, and the 

mountain -slopes were clothed with splendid 
cedars, firs, and plane-trees: saffron also was 

one chief product of the land. The total length 

of the coast, from Telmissus on the west to 

Phaselis on the east, including all windings, is 

estimated by Strabo at one thousand seven hun- 

dred and twenty stadia (one hundred and sev- 

enty-two geographical miles), while a straight 

line drawn across the country, as the chord of 

this arc, is about eighty geographical miles in 

length.. The general geographical structure af 

the peninsula of Lycia,’as connected with the 

rest of Asia Minor, bears no little resemblance 

to that of the peninsula of Asia Minor itself, as 

connected with the rest of Asia. According to 

the tradition preserved by Herodotus, the most 


* According to many of the ancients the Taurus began 
| at this range. 
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ancient name of the country was Milyas (4 Mc- 
Avac), and the earliest inhabitants (probably of: 
the Syro-Arabian race) were called Milye, and 
afterward Solymi :-subsequently the Termile, 
from Crete, settled in the country ;_and lastly, 
the Athenian Lycus, the son of Pandion, fled 
from his brother Ageus to Lycia, and gave his 
name to the country. Homer, who gives Lycia 


a prominent place in the Iliad, represents’ its | 


chieftains, Glaucus and Sarpedon, as descended 
from the royal family of Argos (48olids) : he 
does not mention the name-of Milyas; and he 


speaks of the Solymi as a warlike race, inhab-’. 


iting the mountains, against whom the Greek 
hero Bellerophontes is sent to fight, by his rela- 
tive the King of Lycia. Besides the legend of 
Bellerophon and the chimera, Lycia is the 
scene of another popular Greek story, that of 
the Harpies and the daughters of Pandarus; 
and memorials of both are preserved on the 
Lycian monuments now in the British Museum. 
On the whole, it is clear that Lycia was-colo- 
nized by the Hellenic race (probably from Crete) 
at a very early period, and that its historical 
inhabitants were Greeks, though with a mixture 
of native blood. The earlier names were pre- 
served in the district in the north of the country 
called; Milyas, and in the mountains called'So- 
lyma. The Lycians always kept the reputation 
they have in Homer as brave warriors. They 
and the Ciliclans were the only people west of 
the’Halys whom Creesus did not conquer, and 
they were the last who resisted the Persians, 
Vid. Xanruvus. Under the Persian empire they 
must. have been a powerful maritime people, as 
they furnished fifty ships to the fleet of Xerxes. 
After the Macedonian conquest, Lycia formed 
part of the Syrian-kingdom, from which it was 
taken by the Romans after their victory over 
Antiochus III. the Great, and given to the Rho- 
dians. It was soon restored to independence, 
and-formed a flourishing federation of cities, 
each having its own republican form of govern- 
ment, and the whole presided over by a chief 
magistrate, called Avacdpync. There wasa fed- 
eral council, composed of deputies from the 
twenty-three cities of the federation, in which 
the six chief cities; Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, 
Olympus, Myra, and Tlos, had three votes each, 


certain lesser cities two each, and the rest one’ 


each: this assembly determined matters relat- 
ing to the general government of the country, 
and elected the Lyciarches, as well as the judges 
and the inferior magistrates. Internal dissen- 
sions at length broke up this constitution, and 
the country was united by the Emperor Clau- 
dius to the province of Pamphylia, from which 
it was again separated by Theodosius, who 
made it a separate province, with Myra for its 
capital. Its cities were numerous and _flourish- 
ing (vid. the articles), and its people celebrated 
for their probity: Their customs are said to 
have resembled these both of the Carians and 
of the Cretans. Respecting the works of art 
found by Mr. Fellows in Lycia, and now in the 
British Museum, vid. Xawruus. 

{Lycras (Avxidne), an Athenian, one of the 


éouncil of the five hundred, stoned to. death by 
his fellow-citizens because he advised them to 


listen to the proposals of péace offered by Mar- 
donius, B.C. 479.) 


warrior, slain by Teucer.] 
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Lycivs (Avxicc). 1. The Lycian, a surname 
of Apollo, who was worshipped in several places 
of Lycia, especially at Patara,; where he had an 
oracle. Hence the Liycie sortes are the re- 
sponses of the oracle at Patara (Virg., Avn., iv., 
346).—2. Of Eleuthere in Beotia, a distinguish- 
ed statiiary, the disciple or son of Myron, flour- 
ished about B.C. 428. 

Lycommpzs (Avkoujdnc). 1. A king of the 
Dolopians, in the island of Scyros, near Eubecea. 
It was to his court that ‘Achilles was sent dis- 
guised as a maiden by his-mother Thetis, who 
was anxious to prevent his going to the Trojan 
war. Here Achilles became by Deidamia, the 
daughter of Lycomedes, the father of Pyrrhus 
or Neoptclemus. Lycomedes treacherously kill- 
ed Theseus by thrusting hini down a rock.— 
2. A celebrated Arcadian general, was a native 
of Mantinea, and one of the chief founders of 
Megalopolis, B.C. 370. He afterward showed 
great jealousy of Thebes, and formed a separate 
alliance ‘between Athens and Arcadia in 366, 
He was murdered in the same year, on his re- 
turn from Athens, by some Arcadian exiles. 

[Lycon (Avcwv). 1. Son of Hippocoon, slain ~ 
by Hercules.—2. A Trojan, slain. before Troy 
by Peneleus.] 

Lycon (Avcwv). 1. An orator and demagogue 
at Athens, was one of the three accusers of 
Socrates, and prepared the case against him. 
‘When the Athenians repented of their condem- 
nation of Socrates, they put Meletus to death, 
and banished Anytus and Lycon.—2. Of Troas, 
a distinguished Peripatetic philosopher, and the 
disciple of Straton, whom he succeeded as. the 
head of the Peripatetic school, B.C. 272. He 
held that post for more than forty-four years, 
and died at the age of seventy-four. He enjoy- 
ed the patronage of Attalus and Eumenes. He 
was celebrated for his eloquence. and for his 
skill in educating boys: He wrote on the 
boundaries of goed and evil (De Fimibus):—[3. 
A celebrated comic actor of Scayphea, who per- 
formed before Alexander the Great, and réeceiv- 
ed from him on one occasion a present of ten 
talents. ] , 

[Lycopnontes (Avxopévrnc). 1. Son of Au- 
tophonus, a Theban, who, in conjunction with 
Maeon, lay in ambush with fifty men against 
Tydeus, but was slain by him.—2. A Trojan 


Lycéparon (Avxdgpov). 1. Younger son of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, by his wife Me- 
lissa. For details, vid. Perianper.—2. A citizen 
of Phere, where he put down the government 
of the nobles and established a tyranny about 
B.C. 405. He afterward endeavored to make 
himself master of the whole of Thessaly, and 
in 404 he defeated the Larisseans and others of 
the Thessalians who opposed him. He was 
probably the father of Jason of Phere.—-3. A 
son, apparently, of Jason, and one of the brothers 
of Thebe, wife of Alexander, the tyrant of Phe- 
re, in whose murder he took-part, together with 
his sister and his two brothers, Tisiphonus and 
Pitholaus,367. On Alexander's death the pow- 
er appears to have been wielded_mainly by Ti- 
siphonus, though Lycophron had an important 
share in the government. Lycophron succeeded 
to the supreme power on the. death of Tisipho- 
nus, but in 352 he was obliged eae 
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Phere to Philip, and withdraw from Thessaly. 
—4. A grammatian- and poet, was a‘native of 
Chalcis in Eubeea, and lived at Alexandrea, un- 
der Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247), who 
intrusted to hith the.arrangement of the works 
of the comic poets in the Alexandrean library. 
In the execution of this commission Lycophron 
drew up an extensive work on comedy. Noth- 
ing more is known of his life. Ovid (Zlis, 533) 
states that he was killed by an arrow. As a 
poet, Lycophron obtained a place in the Tragic 
Pleiad. He also wrote a satyric- drama. But 
the only one of his poems which has come down 
to us is the Cassandra or Alexandra. 'This is 
neither a tragedy nor an epic poem, but a long 
iambic monologue of one thousand four hundred 
and seventy-four verses, in which Cassandra is 
made to prophesy the fall of Troy, the advent- 
ures of the Grecian and vt ba heroes, with 
numerous other mythological and _ historical 
events, going back as early as the fables of Io 
and Europa, and ending with Alexander the 
Great. The work has no pretensions to poet- 
ical merit. It is simply a cumbrous store of 
traditionallearning. Its obscurity is proverbial. 
Its author obtained the epithet of the Obscure 
(oxotervéc). Its stores of, learning and its ob- 
seurity alike excited the efforts of the ancient 
grammarians, several of whom wrote comment- 
aries on the poem. ‘The only one of these 
works which suryives is the Scholia of Isaac 
and John Tzetzes, which are far more valuable 
than the poem itself. The best editions are 
by Potter, Oxon., 1697, folio; Reichard, Lips., 
1788, 2 vols. 8vo; and Bachmann, Lips., 1828, 
2 vols. 8vo. : 

Lycdporis (7 Adcwv wdAtc: ruins at Siout), a 
city of Upper Egypt, om the western bank of 
the Nile, between Hermopolis and, Ptolemais, 
said to have derived its name from the circum- 
stance that an Aithiopian army was put to flight 
near it by a pack of wolves. 

Lycoréa (Avedpera: Avkwpets, Avxdépioc, Av- 
Kopeitne), an ancient town at the foot of Mount 
Lycorea (now Liakura), which was the south- 
ern of the two peaks of Mount Parnassus. Vid. 


Parnassus. Hence Apollo derived the surname 


of Lycoreus. ‘The town Lycorea is said to have 
been the residence of Deucalion, and Delphi is 
also reported to have been colonized by it. 

Lycéris. Vid. Cyrueris. 

Lycortas (Avxéprac), of Megalopolis, was the 
father of Polybius the historian, and the close 
friend of Philopemen, whose policy he always 
supported. He is first mentioned, in B.C. 189, 
as one of the ambassadors sent to Rome; and 
his name occurs for the last time in 168. 

Lycostra (Avedooupa: Avxocovpetc-s now Pa- 
leokrambavos or Sidhirokastro, near Stala), a town 
in the south of Arcadia, and on the northwest- 
ern slope of Mount Lyceus, and near the small 
river Plataniston, said by Pausanias to have 
been the most, ancient town in Greece, and to 
have been founded by Lycaon, the son of Pelas- 
gus. ‘he 

Lyctus (Avxtog : Avxtioc), sometimes called 
Lyrrus (Adrroc), an important town in the east 
of Crete, southeast of Cnosus, was situated on 
a height of Mount Argeus, eighty stadia from 
the coast. Its harbor was called Chersonesus. 
It was one of the most ancient cities in the 
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island, and-is mentioned in the Iliad. It was 
generally considered to be a Spartan colony, 
and its inhabitants were celebrated for their 
brayery. Ata later time it was conquered and 
destroyed by the Cnosians, but it was afterward 
rebuilt, and was extant in the seventh century 
of our-era. ‘ 

Lycureus (Avkodpyoc). 1. Son of Dryas, and 
king of the Edones in Thrace. He is famous 
for his persecution of Dionysus (Bacchus) and 
his worship in Thrace. Homer relates that, in 
order to-escape from Lycurgus, Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus) leaped into the sea, where he was kindly 
received by Thetis; and. that Jupiter, (Zeus) 
thereupon blinded the; impious king, who died 
soon afterward, hated by the immortal gods. 
This story has received many additions from 
later poets and mythographers. Some relate 
that Bacchus (Dionysus), on his expeditions, 
came to the kingdom of Lycurgus, but was 
expelled by the impious king. ‘Thereupon the 
god drove Lycurgus mad, in which condition he 
killed his son Dryas, and also hewed off one of 
his legs, supposing that he was cutting down 
vines. The country now produced no fruit ; 
and the oracle declaring that fertility should 
not be restored unless Lycurgus were killed, 
the Edonians carried him to Mount Pangzus, 
where he was torn to pieces by horses.. Ac- 
cording to Sophocles: (Antig.,.955),. Lycurgus 
was entombed in a rock.—2. King in Arcadia, 
son of Aleus and Neera, brother of Cepheus 
and Auge, husband of Cleophile, Eurynome, or 
Antinoe, and father of Anceus, Epochus, Am- 
phidamas, ,and Jasus. Lycurgus' killed Are- 
thous, who used to fight with a club. Lycurgus 
bequeathed this club to his slave Ereuthalion, 
his sons having died before him.—3. Son of 
Pronax and brother of Amphithea, the wife of 
Adrastus. He took part in the war of the Seven 
against Thebes, and: fought with Amphiaraus. 
He is mentioned among those whom -A)scula- 
pius called to life again after their death—4. 
King of Nemea, son of Pheres and Periclymene, 
brother of Admetus, husband of Eurydice or 
Amphithea, and father of Opheltes. 

Lycureus. 1. The Spartan-legislator. Of 
his personal history we have no certain infor- 
mation; and there are such discrepancies re- 
specting him in the ancient writers, that many 
;modern critics have denied his real existence 
altogether. ‘The more ‘generally received ac- 
count about him was as follows : Lycurgus was 
the son of Eunomus, king of Sparta, and brother 
of Polydectes. The latter succeeded his father 
as king of Sparta, and. afterward died, leaving 
his queen with child... The ambitious woman 
proposed to Lycurgus to destroy her offspring 
if he would share the throne with her. He 
seemingly consented ; but when she had given 
birth to a son (Charilaus), he openly proclaimed 
him king, and as next of kin acted as his guard- 
ian. But, to avoid all suspicion ‘of ambitious 
designs, with which the opposite party charged 
him, Lycurgus left Sparta, and set out on his 
celebrated travels, which have been magnified 
toa fabulous extent. He is said to have visit- 
ed Crete, and there to have studied the wise 
laws of Minos. Next he went to Ionia and 
Egypt, and is reported to have penetrated into 
| Libya, Iberia, and even India. -In Ionia he is 
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said to have met either with Homer himself, 
or at least with the Homeric poems, which he 
introduced into the mother country.” The re- 
turn of Lycurgus to Sparta was hailed by all 
parties. Sparta was in a state of anarchy and 
licentiousness, and Ke’ was considered. as the 
* man who alone could cure the growing diseases 
of the state. He undertook the task ; yet, be- 
‘fore he set to work, he strengthened himself 
with the authority of the Delphic oracle, and 
‘with a strong party of influential men at Sparta. 
The reform seems not to have-been carried al- 
together peaceably. The new division ofthe 
land among the citizens must have violated 
many existing interests. - But all opposition 
was overborne, and the whole constitution, mil- 
itary and civil, was remodelled. After Lycur- 
gus had obtained for his institutions an approv-( 
ing oracle of the national god of Delphi, he: ex- 
acted a promise fromthe people not to make 
any alteration in his laws before his return. 
And now he left Sparta to finish his life in vol- 
untary exile, inorder that his countrymen might 
be bound by their oath to preserve his consti- 
tution inviolate forever. Where and. how he 
died nobody could tell. He vanished from the 
earth like a god, leaving no traces behind but 
his’ spirit; and he was honored as a god at 
Sparta with a temple and yearly sacrifices down 
to the latest times. The date of Lycurgus is 
variously given, but it is impossible to place it 
later than B.C. 825. Lycurgus was regarded 
through all subsequent ages as the legislator 
of Sparta, and therefore almost all the Spartan 
institutions were ascribed to him as their author. 
We therefore propose to give here a sketch of 
the Spartan constitution, referring for details to 
the Dict. of Antig. ; though we must not imag- 
ine that this constitution was entirely the work 
of Lycurgus. The Spartan constitution was 
of-a mixed nature: the monarchical principle 
was represented by the kings, the aristocracy 
by the senate;and the democratical element by 
the assembly of the people, and subsequently by 
their representatives, the ephors. The kings 
had originally to perform the common functions 
of the kings of’the heroic age. They were 
high priests, judges, and leaders in war ; but in 
all of these departments they were in course 
of time superseded more or less. ‘As judges 
they retained only a particular branch of juris- 
diction, that referring to the succession of prop- 
erty. As military commanders, they were re- 
stricted and watched by commissioners sent by 
the senate ; the functions of high priest were 
curtailed least, perhaps because least obnoxious. 
In compensation for the loss of power, the kings 
enjoyed great honors, both during their life and 
after their death. * Still the principle of mon- 
archy was very weak among the Spartans. ‘The 
powers of the senate were very important : they 
had the right of originating and. discussing all 
measures before they could be submitted to the 
decision of the popular assembly; they had, in 
conjunction with the ephors, to watch over the 
due observance of the laws and institutions , 
and they were judges in all criminal cases, 
without being bound by any written code. For 
all this they were not responsible, holding their 
office for life. But with all these powers, the 
elders formed no real aristocracy. ‘They were 
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not chosen either for property qualification or 
for noble birth. The senate was open to the 


poorest citizen; who, during sixty’ years, had 
been obedient*to the, laws and zealous in the 
performance of his duties: ‘Fhe mass of the 
people, that'is, the Spartans of pure Dorie de- 
scent, formed the sovereign power of the state. 
The popular assembly consisted of every Spar- 
tan of thirty years of age and of unblemished 
character ; ‘only those were excluded who had 
not the means of contributing their portion to 
the syssitia. They met at stated times, to de- 
cide on all important questions brought before 
them, after a previous dscueton in the senate. 
They had no right of amendment, but only that 
of simple approval or rejection, which was given 
in the rudest form possible, by. shouting. The 
popular assembly, however, had. neither fre- 
quent nor very important occasions for directly 
exerting their sovereign power. Their chief 
activity consisted in delegating it ; hence arose 
the importance of the ephors, who were the 
representatives of the popular element of the 
constitution. The ephors answer in every char- 
acteristic feature to the Roman tribunes of the 
people. Their origin was lost in obscurity and 
insignificance; but at the end they engrossed 
the whole power of the state. With reference 
to their subjects, the few Spartans formed a 
most decided aristocracy. On the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, part of the an- 
cient inhabitants of the country, under name 
of the Perteci, were allowed, indeed, to retain 
their personal liberty, but lost all ‘civil rights, 
and were obliged to pay to the state’a rent for 
the land that was left them. Buta great part 
of the old inhabitants were reduced to a state 
of perfect slavery, different from that of the 
slaves of Athens and Rome, and mote similar 
to the villanage of the feudal ages. | These were 
called Helots: They were allotted with patches 
of land to individual members .of the ruling 

class. ‘They tilled the land, and paid a fixed ~ 
rent to their masters, not, as the perieci, to the 
state. The number of these miserable creat-— 
ures was large: They were treated with the 
utmost cruelty by the Spartans, and were fre- 
quently put to death by their oppressors. The 
Spartans formed, as it were, an army of invad- 
ers in an enemy’s country, their city was a 
camp, and/every man a soldier. At Sparta, the 
citizen only existed for the state; he had no 
interest but the state’s, and no property but 
what belonged.to the state. It was a funda- 
mental principle of the constitution, that dll citi- 
zens were entitled to the enjoyment of an equal 
portion of the common property. This, was 
done in order to secure to the commonwealth 
a large number of citizens and soldiers, free 
from labor for their sustenance, and able to de- 
vote their whole time to warlike exercises, In 
order thus to keep up the ascendency of Sparta 
over her perieci and helots. The Spartans were 
to be warriors, and nothing but warriors. “There- 
fore, not only all mechanical labor was thought 
to degrade them ; not only was husbandry de- 
spised and neglected, and commerce prevented, 

or at least impeded, by prohibitive laws and by 

the use of iron money, but also the nobler arts 

| and sciences were, so effectually stifled, that 

Sparta is a blank in the pcs arts and 
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literature of Greece. The state took care of a 
Spartan from his cradle to his grave, and super- 
intended his education in the minutest points. 
This was not confined to his youth, but extend- 
ed throughout his whole life. The syssitia, or, 
as they were called at Sparta, phiditia, the com- 
mon meals, may be regarded as an educational 
institution ; for at these meals subjects of gen- 
eral interest were discussed and political ques- 
tions debated. The youths and boys used to 
eat separately from the men, in their own divi- 
sions.—2. A Lacedzmonian, who, though not 
of the royal blood, was chosen king in B.C. 
220, together. with Agesipolis III., after the 
death of Cleomenes. It was not long before he 


deposed-his colleague and made himself ‘sole. 


sovereign, though under the control of the 
ephori. He carried on war against Philip V. 
of Macedon: and the Acheans. He died about 
210, and, Machanidas then made himself tyrant. 
—3. An Attic orator, son of Lycophron, who 
belonged to the noble family of the Eteobutade, 
was born at Athens about B.C. 396. He was 
a disciple of Plato and Isocrates. In public life 


_ he was a warm supporter of the policy of De- 


mosthenes, and was universally admitted to be 
one of the most virtuous citizens and upright 
statesmen of his age.’ He was thrice appointed 
Tamias or manager of the public revenue, and 
held this office each time for five years, begin- 
ning with 337, He discharged the duties of 
this office with such ability and integrity, that 
he raised the public revenue to the sum of twelve 
hundred talents. One of his laws enacted that 
bronze statues should be erected to Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and that copies of 
their tragedies should be preserved in the pub- 
hie archives. He often appeared as a success- 
ful accuser in the Athenian courts, but he him- 
self was as often accused by others, though he 


_always succeeded in silencing his enemies. He 


died while holding the office of president of the 
theatre of Dionysus in 323. A fragment of an 
inscription, containing an account of his admin- 
istration of the finances, is still extant. There 
were fifteen orations of Lyecurgus extant in an- 
tiquity ; but only one has come down to us en- 
tire, the oration against Leocrates, which was 
delivered in330. The style is noble and grand, 
but neither elegant nor pleasing. The oration 
is printed in thé various collections of the Attic 
orators. [Separately by A. G. Becker, Magde- 
burg, 1821; and by Metzner, Berlin, 1836. The 
fragments of his other orations are collected 
by Kiessling, Lycurgi Deperd. Oratt. Fragmenta, 
Halle, 1847.]. Vid, Demostuenns. 

Lycus (Atxoc). 1. Son of Neptune (Posei- 
don) and Celeno, who was transferred by his 
father to the islands of the blessed> By Alcy- 
one, the sister of Celeno, Neptune (Poseidon) 
begot Hyrieus, the father of the following.—2. 
Son of Hyrieus and Clonia, and brother of Nye- 
teus. Polydorus, king of Thebes, married the 
daughtér of Nycteus, by.whom he had a son, 
Labdacus ; and on his death he left the gov- 
ernment of Thebes and the guardianship of 
Labdacus to his father-in-law. Nycteus after- 
ward fellin battle against Epopeus, King of Si- 
eyon, who had carried away his beautiful daugh- 
ter Antiope. Lycus succeeded his brother in 
the government of Thebes and in the guardian- 
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Ship of Labdacus. He surrendered the king- 
dom to Labdacus when the latter had grown up. 
On'the death of Labdacus, soon afterward, Ly- 
cus again succeeded to the government. of 
Thebes, and undertook the guardianship of 
Laius, the son of Labdacus. Lycus marched 
against, Epopeus, whom he put to death (ac- 
cording to other accounts, Epopeus fell in the 
wart with Nycteus), and he carried away Antio- 
pe to Thebes. She was treated with the great- 
est cruelty by Dirce, the wife of Lycus; in re- 
venge for which, her sons by Jupiter (Zeus), 
Amphion and Zethus, afterward put to death 
both Lycus and Diree. Vid! Amputon.—3. Son 
of No. 2, or, according to others, son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon), was also king of Thebes. In 
the absence of Hercules, Lycus attempted to 
kill his wife Megara and her children, but was 
afterward put to death by Hercules.—4. Son of 
Pandion, and brother of Ageusy Nisus, and 
Pallas. He was expelled by Ageus, and took 
refuge in the country of the Termili, which was 
called Lycia after him. He was honored at 
Athens as a hero, and the Lyceum derived its 
name from him. He is said to have introduced 
the Hleusinian mysteries into Andania in Mes- 
senia. He is sometimes, also, described as an 
ancient prophet, and the family of the Lycome- 
de, at Athens, traced their name and origin 
from him.—5. Son of Dascylus, and king of the 
Mariandynians, who received Hercules and the 
Argonauts with hospitality.—[6. A companion 
of Aineas in his voyage from Troy to Italy : he 
was slain by Turnus in Italy.J—7. Of Rhegi- 
um, the father, real or adoptive, of the poet Ly- 
cophron, was an historical writer in the time of 
Demetrius Phalereus. 

Lycus (Avkoc), the name of several rivers, 
which are said to be so called from the impetu- 
osity of their current.. 1. (Now Kaltj), a little 
river of Bithynia, falling into the sea south of 
Heraclea Pontica.—2. (Now Germench- Chaz), 
a considerable river of Pontus, rising in the 
mountains on the north of Armenia Minor, and 
flowing west into the Iris at Eupatoria. —3. 
(Now Choruk-Su), a considerable river of Phryg- 
ia, flowing from east to west past Colosse and 
Laodicea into the Meander.—4_ (Now Nahr-el- 
Kelb), a river of Pheenicia, falling into the sea 
north of Berytus.—5. (Now Great Zab or Ulu- 
Su), a river of Assyria, rising in the mountains 
on the south of Armenia, and flowing south- 
west into the Tigris, just below: Larissa (now 
Nimroud).. It is undoubtedly the same as the 
Zabatus of Xenophon. “ 

Lyppa(ra Avdda, 4 Atddn: now Lud), a town 
of Palestine, southeast of Joppa and northwest 
of Jerusalem, at the junction of several roads 
which lead from the sea-coast, was destroyed 
by the Romans in the Jewish war, but soon aft- 
er rebuilt, and called Diospolis. 

[Lypz (Avd7), the wife or mistress of the poet 
Antimachus, dearly beloved by him: he follow- 
ed her to Lydia, but she appears to have died 
early,and the poet sought to allay his grief by 
the composition of an elegy, which he named, 
from her, Lyde.] 

Lypia (Avdia: Avdde, Lydus), a district of 
Asia Minor, in the middle of the western side of 
the peninsula, between Mysia on the north and 
Caria on the south, and between Phrygia on 
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the east and the Alcean Sea on the west. Its 
boundaries varied so much at different times 
that they can not be deseribed with any ap- 
proach to exactness till we come to the time 
of the Roman rule over Western Asia. At that 
time the northern boundary, toward Mysia, was 
_the range of mountains which form the northern 
margin of the valley of the Hermus, called Sar- 
dene, a southwestern branch of the Phrygian 
Olympus ; the eastern boundary, toward Phryg- 
ia, was an imaginary line ; and the southern 
boundary, toward Caria, was the River Mezan- 


der, or, according to some authorities, the range | 


of mountains which, under the name of Messo- 
gis (now Kastane Dagh), forms the northern 
margin of the valley of the Meander, and.is a 
northwestern prolongation of the Taurus. From 
the eastern part of this range, in the southeast- 
ern corner of Lydia, another branches off to the 
northwest, and runs to the west far out into the 
fégean Sea, where it forms'the peninsula-oppo- 
site to the island of Chios. This chain, which 
is called Tmolus (now Kisilja Musa Dagh), di- 
vides Lydia into two unequal valleys, of which 
the southern and smaller is watered by the Riv- 
er Cayster, and the northern forms the great 
plain of the Hermus: these valleys are very 
beautiful and fertile, and that of the Hermus, 
especially, is one of the most delicious regions 
of the earth. The eastern part of Lydia, and 
the adjacent portion of Phrygia, about the up- 
per course of the Hermus and its tributaries, is 
an elevated plain, showing traces of volcanic 
action, and hence called Catacecauméne (xata- 
xexavuévn). » In the boundaries of Lydia, as just 
described, the strip of coast belonging to Ion1a 
is included, but the name is sometimes used in 
a narrower signification, so as to exclude Ionia. 
In early times the country had another name, 
Meonia (Myovin, Macovia), by which alone it is 
known to Homer; and this name was after- 
ward applied specifically to the eastern and 
southern part of Lydia, and then, in contradis- 
tinction to it, the name Lydia was used for the 
northwestern part. In the mythical legends, 
the common name of the people and country, 
Lydi and Lydia, is derived from Lydus, the son 
of Atys, the first king. The Lydians appear to 
have been a race closely connected with the 
Carians and the Mysians, with whom they ob- 
served a common worship in the temple of Ju- 
piter (Zeus) Carius at Mylasa: they-also prac- 
ticed the worship of Cybele and other Phrygian 
customs. Amid the uncertainties of the early 


legends, it is clear that Lydia was a very early~ 


seat of Asiatic civilization, and that it.exerted a 
very important influence on the Greeks. The 
Lydian monarchy, which was founded at Sar- 
dis before the time of authentic history, grew 
up into an empire, under which the many dif- 
ferent tribes of Asia Minor west of the River 
Halys were for the first time united. Tradition 
mentioned three dynasties of kings: the Atya- 
de, which ended (according to the backward 
computations of chronologers) about B.C. 1221 ; 
the Heraclide, which reigned five hundred and 
five years, down to 716; and the Mermnade, 
one hundred and sixty years, down to 556. 
Only the last dynasty can be safely regarded 
as historical, and the fabulous element has a 
“ Jarge place in the details of their history : their 
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names and computed dates were: (1.) Gyats, 
B.C. 716-678 ; (2.) Arpys, 678-629 ; (3.) Sapy- 
ATTES, 629-617; (4) Atyarres, 617-560 ; (5.) 
-Cra@sus, 560 (or earlier)-546 ; under whose 
names. an account is given of the rise of the 


throw by the Persians under Cyrus. Under 
these kings, the Lydians appear to have been a 
highly civilized, industrious, and.wealthy peo- 
ple, practicing agriculture, commerce, and man- 
ufactures, and acquainted with various arts ; 
and exercising, through their intercourse with 
the Greeks of Ionia, an important influence on 
the progress of Greek civilization. Among the 
inventions or improvements which the Greeks 
are said to have derived’ from them were the 
| weaving -and dyeing of fine fabrics; various 
processes of metallurgy; the use of gold and 
silver money, which the Lydians are said first 
to have coined, the former from the gold found 
on Tmolus and from the golden sands of the 
Pactolus ; and various metrical and musical 
improvements, especially the scale or mode of 
music called the Lydzan, and the form of the 
lyre called the magadis. (Vid. Dict. of Antiq., 
art. Musica.) The Lydians had,.also, public 
games similar to those of the Greeks. Their 
high civilization, however, was combined with 
a lax morality, and, after the Persian conquest, 
when they were forbidden by Cyrus to carry 
arms, they sank gradually into a by-word for ef- 
feminate luxuriousness, and their very name 
and language had almost entirely disappeared 
by the commencement of our era. Under the 
Persians, Lydia and Mysia formed the second 
satrapy. After the Macedonian conquest, Lydia 
belonged first to the kings of Syria, and next 
(after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the 


under whom it formed part of the province of 
Asia. : : 

Lypiipes (Avdiddne), a citizen of Megalopo- 
lis, who, though of an obscure family, raised 
himself to the sovereignty of his native city 
about B.C. 244. Jn 234 he voluntarily abdica- 
ted the sovereignty, and permitted Megalopolis 
to join the Achean league as a free state. 
He was elected several times general of the 
Achean league, and became a formidable rival 
to Aratus. He fell in battle’against Cleome- 
nes, 226. 

Lyptas or Lupras (Avdiac, Ion. Avdine, Aov- 
diag: now Karasmak or Mavronero), a river in 
Macedonia, rises in Eordeéd, passes Edessa, 
and, after flowing through the lake on which 
Pella is situated, falls into the Axius a short 
distance from the Thermaic Gulf. In the up- 
per part of its course it is called the Hordean 
River (’Eopdaixdg rorauic) by Arrian. Herodo- 
tus (vii., 127), by mistake, makes the Lydias 


is west of the former. ; 
Lypus (Avdéc), son of Atys and Callithea, and 


mythical ancestor of the Lydians. 

Lypus, Joannes Lavrentius, was born at 
Philadelphia, in Lydia (whence he 1s called Ly- 
dus or the Lydian), in A.D. 490. He held va- 
rious publi¢ offices, and lived to an advanced 


age. He wrote, 1. epi pnvov oy paps De 


Lydian empire in Asia Minor, and.of its over- 


Romans) to those of Pergamus, and so passed, © 
by the bequest of Attalus III., to the Romans, - 


unite with the Haliacmon, the latter of which - 


brother of Tyrrhenus, said to have been the ~ 
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Mensibus Liber;.of which there are two epito- 
me, or summaries, and a fragment extant. 2. 
Tlepi dpyav, x. 7. 2.,De Magistratibus Reipublice 
Romane. 3. IWept dtoonuecav, De Ostentis. The 
work De Mensibus is an historical commentary 
on the Roman calendar, with an account of the 
various festivals, derived from,a great number 
of authorities, most of which have perished. 
Of the two summaries of this curious work, the 
larger one is by an unknown hand, the shorter 
one by Maxirhus Planudes. The work De.Ma- 
gistratibus was thought to have perished; but 
was discovered by Villoison in the suburbs of 
Constantinople, in 1785: 
these works is by Bekker, Bonn, 1837. 

Lyepinmis (Avydapic). 1. Of Naxos, a distin- 
guished leader of the popular party of the island 
in the struggle with the oligarchy. He cont 
quered the latter, and obtained thereby the 
chief power in the state. 
tus in his third return to Athens; but, during 
his absence, his enemies seem to have got the 
upper hand again; for Pisistratus afterward 
subdued the island, and made Lygdamis tyrant 
of it, about B.C. 540. In 532-he assisted Poly- 
crates in obtaining the tyranny of Samos.—2. 
Father of Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, 
the contemporary of Xerxes.—3. Tyrant of Hal- 
icarnassus, the son of Pisindelis, and the grand- 
son of Artemisia. The historian Herodotus is 
said to have taken an active part in delivering 
his native city from the tyranny of this Lygda- 
mis. 

Lyet or Lret, an important people in Ger- 
many, between the Viadus (now Oder) and the 
Vistula, in the modern Silesia and Posen, were 
bounded’ by the Burgundiones on the north, the 
Goths on the east, the Bastarne and Osi on the 


, west, and the Marsingi, Silinge, and Semnones 


on the south. They were divided into several 
tribes, the chief of which were the Manimi, 
Duni, Elysii, Burii, Arii, Naharvali, and Helve- 
cone. They first appear in history as mem- 
bers of the great Marcomannic league formed 
by Maroboduus in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. In the third century some of the 
Lygii migrated with the Burgundians westward, 
and settled in the. country bordering on the 
Rhine. 

[Lyeinus (Adywoc), a river-of Thrace in the 
territory of the Triballi, emptying into the Pon- 
tus Euxinus. ] : 

[Lymax (Aduaé), a small river in the south- 
west of Arcadia, which empties into the Neda 
near Phigaléa/] 

Lyncusrts (Avy«noric), a district in the south- 
west of Macedonia, north of the River Erigon, 
and upon the frontiers of Illyria’ Its inhabit. 
ants, the Lyncest#, were Illyrians, and were 
originally, an independent people, who were 
governed by their own princes, said to be de- 
scended from the family of the Bacchiade. 
The Lynceste appear to have become subject 
to Macedonia by a marriage between the roy- 
al families of the two countries. The ancient 
capital of the country was Lyncus ( Abykoc), 
though Heracuna, at a later time, became the 
chief town in the district. Near Lyncus was a 
river, the waters of which are said to have been 


as intoxicating as wine. (Ov., Met., xv., 329.) 


Lynczvs (Avyxeve). 1. One of the fifty sons 
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of Augyptus, whose life was saved by his: wife 
Hypermnestra, when all his other brothers were 
murdered’ by the daughters of Danaus on their 
wedding night. Wd. Aleyprus. Danaus there- 
upon kept Hypermestra: in strict confinement, 
but was afterward prevailed upon to give her 
to Lynceus, who succeeded him on the throne 
of Argos. According to a different legend, Lyn- 
ceus slew Danaus and all the sisters of Hyperm- 
nestra in revenge for his brothers. Lynceus 
was succeeded as king of Argos by his son 
Azsas.—2. Son of Aphareus and Arene, and 
brother of Idas, was one of the Argonauts, and 
famous for his keen sight, He is also men- 
tioned among the Calydoniah hunters, and was 
slain by Pollux. For details (respecting his 
death, vid. p. 266, b.—[3. A Trojan, companion 
of Avneas, slain by Turnus in Italy.J—4. Of Sa- 
mos, the disciple of Theophrastus, and the broth- 
er of the historian Duris, was a contemporary 
of Menander, and his rival in comic poetry. He 
survived Menander, upon whom he wrote a 
book. He seems to have been more distin- 
guished as a grammarian and historian than as 
a comic poet. ' 

Lynceus, king of Scythia, or, according to oth- 
ers, of Sicily, endeavored to murder Triptole- 
mus, who came to-him with the gifts of Ceres 
(Demeter), but he was metamorphosed by the 
goddess into a lynx. yA 

[Lynceus (Adyxoc), capital of Lyncestis. Vid. 
Lynczstis.] ‘ 

Lyrcga or Lyrc&um (Avpxeia, Adpketov), a 
small town in Argolis, situated on a mountain 
ofthe same name. _ 

Lyrnussus (Avpvnodéc), a town in the inte- 
rior of Mysia, in Asia Minor, frequently men- 
tioned by Homer: destroyed-before the time of 
Strabo. 

Lysanvrr (Adcavdpoc), a Spartan, was of 
servile origin, or, at least, the offspring of a 
marriage between a freeman and a woman of 
inferior condition. He obtained the citizenship, 
/ and became one of the most distinguished of 
the Spartan generals and diplomatists. In B.C. 
407, he was sent out to sueceed Cratesippidas 
| in the command of the fleet off the coasts of 
Asia Minor. He fixed his head-quarters. at 
Ephesus, and soon obtained great influence, not 
only with the Greek cities, but also with Cyrus, 
who supplied him with large sums of money to 
pay his sailors. Next year, 406, he was suc- 
ceeded by Callicratidas. In one year the rep- 
utation and influence of Lysander had become 
So great, that Cyrus and the Spartan allies in 
Asia requested the Lacedemonians to appoint 
Lysander again to the command of the fleet, 
The Lacedemonian law, however, did not al- 
low the office of admiral to be held twice by the 
Same person; and, accordingly, Aracus was sent 
out in 405 as the nominal commander-in-chief, 
while Lysander, virtually invested with.the su- 
preme direction of affairs, had the title of vice- 
admiral (érvoroAede). In this year he brought 
the Peloponnesian war to a conclusion by the 
defeat and capture of the Athenian fleet off 
Egospotami. Only eight Athenian ships made 
their escape under the command of Conon. He 
afterward sailed to Athens, and in the spring of 
404 the city capitulated; the long walls ange 
i the fortifications of the Pireus were destroyed, 
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and an oligarchical form of government éstab- 
lished, known by the name of the Thirty Ty- 
rants. Lysander was now by far the most pow- 
erful man in Greéce, and he displayed -more 
than the usual pride and haughtiness which dis- 
tinguished the Spartan commanders in foreign 
countries. He was passionately fond of praise, 
and took care that his exploits should be cele- 
brated by the most illustrious poets of his time. 
He always kept the poet Cheerilus in his ret- 
inue, and his praises were also sung by Antilo-~ 
chus, Antimachus of Colophon, and Niceratus 
of Heraclea. He was the first of the Greeks to 
whom Greek cities erected altars as to a’ god, 
offered sacrifices, and celebrated festivals. His 
power and ambition caused’the Spartan gov- 
ernment uneasiness, and, accordingly, the eph- 
ors recalled him from Asia Minor, to which he 
had again repaired, and for some years kept him 
without any public employment. On the death 
of Agis II. in 397, he secured the. succession 
for Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, in opposition 
to Leotychides, the reputed son of the latter. 
He did not receive from Agesilaus the gratitude 
he had expected. He was one of the members 
of the council, thirty in number, which was ap- 
pointed to accompany the new king in his ex- 
pedition into Asia in 396. Agesilaus purposely 
thwarted all his designs, and refused all the 
favors which he asked. On his return to Spar- 
ta, Lysander resolved to bring about the change 
he had long meditated in the Spartan constitu- 
tion, by abolishing héreditary royalty, and mak- 
ing the throne elective. He is said to have at- 
tempted to obtain the sanction of the gods in 
favor of his scheme, and to have tried in suc- 
cession the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, and Ju- 
piter (Zeus) Ammon, but without success. He 
does not seem to have ventured upon any overt 
act, and his enterprise was cut short by his 
death in the following year. On the breaking 
out of the Beotian war in 395, Lysander was 
placed at the head of one army and the king 
Pausanias at the head of another. Lysander 
marched against Haliartus, and perished in bat- 
tle under the walls,'395. 

Lysanpra (Avodvdpa),, daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater. 
She was married first to Alexander, the son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, and after his 
death to Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus. 
After the murder of her second husband, B.C. 
284. (vid. Acatuoc.is, No. 3), she fled to Asia, 
and besought assistance from Seleucus. The 
latter, in consequence, marched against Lysim- 
achus, who was defeated and slain in battle, 281. 

Lysanias (Avoaviac). 1. Tetrarch ‘of Abi- 
lene, was put to death by Antony to gratify 
Cleopatra, B.C. 36.—2. A descendant of the 
last, who was tetrarch of Abilene at the time 
when our Saviour entered upon his ministry 
(Luke, iii., 1). ; : 

[Lysanias (Avoaviac), a Greek grammarian, 
of Cyrene, author of a work rept ’lapboro.dv. 
Suidas speaks of him as the instructor of Era- 
tosthenes. ] ote. 

[Lystapzs, an Epicurean philosopher of Ath- 
ens, son of the celebrated philosopher Phedrus, 


contemporary with Cicero, who attacks his ap- 


pointment by Antony as a judge.] 
Lysias(Avofac). 1. An Attic orator, was born 
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at Athens B.C. 458. He was the son of Cepha- 
| lus, who was a native of Syracuse, and had tak- 
en up his abode at Athens on the invitation of 
Pericles. At the age of fifteen, Lysias and his 
brothers joined the Athenians who went as col- 
onists to Thurii in Italy, 443. He there com- 
pleted his education under the instruction of two 
Syracusans, Tisias and Nicias. He afterward 
enjoyed great esteem among the Thurians, and 
seems to have taken part in the administration 
of the city. After the defeat of the Athenians 
in Sicily, he was expelled by the Spartan party 
from Thurii,as a partisan of the Athenians. 
He now returned to Athens, 411. During the 
rule of the Thirty Tyrants (404); he was looked 
upon as an enemy of the government, his large 


into prison’; but he escaped, and took refuge at 
Megara. He joined Thrasybulus and the ex- 
iles, and, in order to render them effectual as- 
sistance, he sacrificed all that remained of his 
fortune. He gave the patriots two thousand 
drachmas and two hundred shields, and engaged 
a band of three hundred mercenaries. Thrasyb- 
ulus procured him the Athenian franchise, which 
he had not possessed hitherto, since he was the 
son of a foreigner; but he was afterward de- 
prived of this right because it had been confer- 
red without a probuleuma. “Henceforth he lived 
at Athens as an isoteles, occupying himself, as 
it appears, solely with writing judicial speeches 
for others, and died in 378, at the age of eighty. 
Lysias wrote a great number of orations, and 
among those which were current undér his 
name, the ancient critics reckoned two hund- 
red and thirty as genuine. Of these, thirty-five 
only are extant, and even some of these are in- 
complete, and others are probably spurious. 
Most of these orations were composed after his 
return from Thurii to Athens. The only one 
which he delivered himself is that’ against Hra- 
tosthenes, 403. The language of Lysias is per- 
fectly pure, and may be regarded as one of the 
best specimens of the Attic idiom. All the an- 
cient writers agreed that his orations were dis- 
tinguished by graceand elegance. His style is 
always clear and lucid, and his delineations of 
character striking and true to life. 
tions of Lysias are contained in the collections 
of the Attic orators. Vid. DumosrHenes. The 
best separate editions are by Foertsch, Lips., 
1829; and by Franz, Monac., 1831.—[2. One of 
the Athenian generals at the battle of the Ar- 
ginuse islands :.on his return to Athens he was 
accused of having neglected to carry off the 
bodies of the dead, was condemned and exe- 
cuted.—3. A general and minister of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who was charged with the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Jews, but his armies 
were totally defeated by Judas Maccabeus : he 
subsequently compelled Maccabeus to retire to 
Jerusalem, and there shut him up, till the ap- 
proach of his rival, Philip, made him grant the 
Jews favorable terms. Lysias subsequently fell 
into the hands of the young prince Demetrius, 
whom he had opposed, and was by him. put to 
death. ] 

[Lystotms (Avoirrye). 1. Sent out by the 
Athenians with four colleagues, in command of 


He was attacked, in an expedi- 


lies, B,C. 428. 
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property was confiscated,.and he was thrown, 
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twelve ships, for raising money among the al~ 
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tion up the plain of the Meander, by some Ca- 
rians.and Samians of Anza, and fell, with many 
of his men.—2. One of the commanders of the 
Athenian army at the battle of Cheronea, B.C. 
338, was subsequently condemned to déath on 
the accusation of the orator Lycurgus. ] 
Lysmacnia or -84 (Avoiwayia, Avomdyeca : 
Avowayete). 
town onthe northeast of the Gulf of Melas, and 
on the isthmus connecting the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus with the main land, was founded B.C. 
309 by Lysimachus, who removed to his new 
city the greater part ofthe inhabitants of the 
neighboring town of Cardia. It was subse- 
quently destroyed by the Thracians, but was 
restored by Antiochus the Great. Under the 
Romans it greatly declined ; but Justinian built 
‘a strong fortress on the spot, which he called 
Hexaminium (‘Efquidvov), doubtless from the 
width of the isthmus, under which name it is 
mentioned in the Middle Ages. —2. A town in 
thé southwest of AStolia, near Pleuron, situated 
on a lake of the same name, which. was more 
anciently called Hydra. 
Lysimicuus (Avoiuayoc), king of Thrace, was 
a Macedonian by birth, and one of Alexander's 
generals, but of mean origin, his father Agath- 
ocles having been originally a Penest or serf in 
Sicily. He was early distinguished for his un- 
daunted courage, as well as for his great activ- 
ity and strength of body. We are told by Q. 
Curtius that Lysimachus, when hunting in Syr- 
ia, had killed a lion of immense size single- 
handed; and this cireumstance that writer re- 
gards as the origin of a fable gravely related by 
many authors, that, on account of some offence, 
Lysimachus had been shut up by order of Alex- 
ander in the same den with a lion; but, though 
unarmed, had succeeded in destroying the ani- 
mal, and was pardoned by the king in consid- 
eration of his courage. In the division of the 
provinces after the death of Alexander (B.C. 
323), Thrace, and the neighboring countries as 
far as the Danube, were assigned to Lysima- 
chus. For some years he was actively engaged 
in war with the warlike barbarians that border- 
ed his province on the north. At length, in 315, 
he joined the league which Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
and Cassander had formed against Antigonus, 
but he did not take any active part in the war 
for some time. In 306 he took the title of king, 
When it was assumed by Antigonus, Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, and Cassander. In 302 Lysimachus 
crossed over into Asia Minor to oppose Antigo- 
nus, while Seleucus also-advanced against the 
latter from the East. In 301 Lysimachus and 
Seleucus effected a junction, and gained a de- 
cisive victory at Ipsus over Antigonus and his 
son Demetrius: ~Antigonus fell on the field, 
and Demetrius became a fugitive. The con- 
querors divided between them the dominions 
of the vanquished, and Lysimachus obtained for 
his share all that part of Asia Minor extending 
from the Hellespont and the Avgean to the heart 
of Phrygia. In 291 Lysimachus crossed the 
Danube and penetrated into the heart of the 
country of the, Gete ; but. he was reduced to 
the greatest distress by want of provisions, and 
was ultimately compelled to surrender with his 
whole army. Dromichetes, king of the Geta, 
treated him with the utmost generosity, and re- 
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| stored him to liberty. In 288 Lysimachus united 
with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Pyrrhus in a com- 
mon league against Demetrius, who! had for ~ 
some years been in possession -of Macedonia, 
and was now prepating to march into Asia. 
Next year, 287, Lysimachus and Pyrrhus in- 
vaded Macedonia. Demetrius was abandoned 
by his own troops, and was compelled’ to seek 
safety in flight. Pyrrhus for a. time obtained 
possession of the Macedonian throne, but he 
was expelled by-Lysimachus in 286. Lysim- 
achus was now in possession of all the domin- 
ions in Europe that had formed part of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, as well as of the greater part 
of Asia Minor. He remained in undisturbed 
possession of these vast dominions till ‘shortly 
before his death. His downfall was occasioned 
by a dark domestic tragedy. His wife Arsinoé, 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter, had long hated her 
step-son Agathocles, and at length, by false ac- 
cusations, induced Lysimachus to put his son to 
death: This bloody deed alienated the minds 
of his subjects, and many cities of Asia broke 
out into open revolt. Lysandra, the widow of 
Agathocles, fled with her children to the court 
of Seleucus, who forthwith invaded the domin- 
ions of Lysimachus. The two monarchs met 
in the plain of Corus (Corupedion), and Lysim- 
achus fell in the battle that ensued, B.C. 281. 
fe was in his eightieth year at the time of his 
death. Lysimachus founded Lystmacnra, on 
the Hellespont, and also enlarged and rebuilt 
many other cities. , 
Lysmmetia (7 Avowédeva Aiuvn), a marsh near 
Syracuse in Sicily, probably the same as the 
marsh more anciently called Syraco, from which 
the town of Syracuse is said to have derived its 
name. F 
Lysinoé (Avowdy: now Agelan?), a town in 
Pisidia, south of the Lake Ascania. \ 
Lysrepus (Avoirroc). 1. Of Sicyon, one of the 
most distinguished Greek statuaries, was a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great. Originally 
a simple workman in bronze (faber erarius), he 
rose to the eminence which he afterward ob- 
tained by the direct study of nature. He re- 
jected the last remains of the old conventional 
rules which the early artists followed. . In his 
imitation of nature the ideal appears almost to 
have vanished, or perhaps it should rather be 
said that he aimed to idealize merely human 
beauty. He made statues of gods, it is true; 
but even in this field of art his favorite subject 
was the human hero Hercules ; while his por- 
traits seem to have been the chief foundation 
of his fame. - The works of Lysippus are said to 
have amounted to the enormous number of one 
thousand five hundred. They were almost all, if 
not all, in bronze; in consequence of which, none 
of them are extant. He made statues of Alex- 
ander at all periods of life, and in many differ- 
ent positions. Alexander’s edict is well known, 
that no one should paint him but Apelles, and 
no one make his statue but Lysippus. The most 
celebrated of these statues was that in which 
Alexander was represented with a lance, which 
Was Considered as a sort of companion to the 
picture of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt, by 
Apelles.—[2. A Lacedemonian, harmost for a 
time at Epitalium in Elis: he devastated the 
Elean territory, and compelled them to sue for 
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peace, B.C. 399.—3. An Arcadian, a.comic poet 
of the old comedy, gained the first prize B.C. 
434: a few fragments of his comedies are pre- 
served in Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grac., vol. i., 
p. 421-3, edit. minor. ] ; 

Lysts (Adovc), an eminent Pythagorean philos- 
opher, who, driven out of Italy in the persecu-. 
tion of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, and 
became the teacher of Epaminondas, by whom 
he was held in the highest esteem. 

Lysis, a river of Caria, only mentioned by 
Livy (xxxviii., 15). 

Lysisrritus, of Sicyon, the brother of Lysip- 
pus, was a statuary, and devoted himself to the 
making of portraits. He was the first who.took 
a cast of the human face in gypsum; and from 
this mould he produced eopies by pouring into 
it melted wax. 

{Lyso. 1. A Sicilian of rank at Lilybeum, 
plundered by Verres while pretor of Sicily in 
B.C. 73--71.—2. A native of Patre, an intimate 
friend of Cicero’s, who intrusted to his care 
Tallius Tiro during his illness at that place: 
when Lyso subsequently visited Rome, he re- 
ceived great attention from both Tiro and Ci- 
cero. ] 

Lystra (7 Adortpa, ta Adorpa: ruins probably 
at Karadagh, called Bin Bir Kilisseh), a city of 
Lycaonia, on the confines of Isauria, celebrated 
as one chief scene of the preaching of Paul and 
Barnabas-(Acts, xiv.). ~ ; 
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Maca (Maka)... 1. A people on the eastern 
coast of Arabia Felix, probably about Muscat.—- 
2. An inland people of Libya, in the Regio Syr- 
tica, that is, the part of Northern Africa be- 
tween the Syrtes: ; : 

Macatua, a town on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, which was said to possess the tomb 
and a sanctuary of Philoctetes. ; 

Macar or Macireus (Mékap or Maxapetc). 
1. Son of Helios (or Crinacus) and Rhodos, fled 
from Rhodes to Lesbos after the murder of 
Tenages.—2. Son of Molus. Vid. Canace.— 
3: Son of Jason and Medea, also called Merme- 
rus or Mormorus.—[4. One of the Lapithe, slew 
the centaur Brigdupus at the nuptials of Pirith- 
ous.—5. Of Nericus, one of the companions of 
Ulysses. ] 

Macxria (Makapia), daughter of Hercules and 
Deianira. 

Mackrt4\(Maxapia). 1. A poetical name of 
several islands, such as Lesbos, Rhodes, and 
Cyprus.—2. An island in the southern part of 
the Sinus Arabicus (now Red Sea), off the coast 
of the Troglodyte. ; 

[Macarius (Maxdptoc), a Spartan, was one of 
the three commanders of the Peloponnesian 
force sent to aid*the A®tolians in the reduction 
of Naupactus, B.C. 426, which, however, was 
saved by Demosthenes ; he was afterward slain 
at the battle of Olpz.] 

Maccaspzt (Maxxabaioz), the descendants of 
the family of the heroic Judas Maccabi or Mac- 
cabeus, a surname which he obtained from his 
glorious victories. (From the Hebrew makkab, 
“a hammer.’”’) They were also called Asamo- 
n@i (’Acauwvaint), from Asamoneus, or Chas- 
mon, the great-grandfather of Mattathias, the 
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father of Judas Maccabeus, or, in a shorter 
form, A'smonai or Hasmonai. This family first 
obtained distinction from the attempts which 
were made by Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, king of | 
Syria, to root out the worship of Jehovah, and ~ 
introduce the Greek religion among the inhab- 
itants of Judea. Antiochus published an edict, 


which enjoined uniformity of worship through- 


out, his dominions. At Modin, a town not far 
from Lydda, lived Mattathias, a man of the 
priestly line and of deep religious feeling, who 
had five sons in the vigor of their days, John, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. When 
the officer of the Syrian king visited Modin to 
enforce obedience to the royal edict, Mattathias 
not only refused to desert the religion of his, 
forefathers, but with his own hand struck dead 
the first renegade who attempted to offer sacri-” 
fice on the heathen altar. He then put to death 
the king’s officer, and retired to-the mountains 
with his five sons.(B.C. 167). Their numbers 
daily increased ; and as opportunities occurred, 
they. issued from their mountain fastnesses, cut 
off detachments of the Syrian army, destroyed 
heathen altars, and restored in many places the 
synagogues and the open worship of the Jewish 
religion. Within a few months the insurrec- 
tion at Modin had grown into a war for national 
independence. But the toils of such a war 
were too much for the aged framejof Mattathias, 
who died in the first year of the revolt, leaving 
the conduct of it to Judas, his third son. 1. Ju- 
pas, who assumed the surname of Maccabeeus, 
as has been mentioned above, carried on .the 
war with the same prudence and energy with 
which it had been commenced. After meeting 
with great success, he at length fell in battle 
against the forces of Demetrius I. Soter, 160. 
He was succeeded in the command by his broth- 
er,—2. Jonatuan, who maintained the cause of 
Jewish independence with equal vigor and suc- 
cess, and became recognized as high-priest of 
the Jews. He was put to death by Tryphon, 
the minister of Antiochus VI., who treacher- 
ously got him into his power, 144. Jonathan 
was succeeded in the high-priesthood by his 
brother,—3. Simon, who was the most fortunate 
of the sons of Mattathias, and under whose gov- 
ernment the country became virtually independ- 
ent of Syria. He was murdered by his son-in- 
law Ptolemy, the governor of Jericho, together 
with two of his sons, Judas and Mattathias, 135. 
His other son, Joannes Hyrcanus, escaped, and 
succeeded his father.—4. Joannes Hyrcanus I. 
was highepriest 135-106. He did not assume 
the title of king, but was to all intents and pur- 
poses an independent monarch. Vid. Hyrca- 
nus. He was succeeded by his son Aristobu- 
lus I.—5. Artstogutus I., was the first of the 
Maccabees who assumed the kingly title, which 
was henceforth borne by his successors. His 
reign lasted only a year, 106-105. Vid. ARts- 
roputus. He was succeeded by his brother,— 
6. Atexanper Jannamus, who reigned 105-78. 
Vid. Avexanper, p. 42, b. He was succeeded’ 
by his widow,—7. ALnxanpra, Who appointed 
her son Hyrcanus II. to the priesthood, and held 
the supreme power 78-69. On her death in the 
latter year, her son,—8. Hyrcanvs II., obtained 
the kingdom, 69, but was supplanted almost im- 
mediately afterward by his a Aris 
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rosutus IT:, who obtained aedirohe 68. Vid. | 
Artstosunus: For the remainder of the history 
of the house of-the Maccabees, vid. Hyrcanus | 
II’ and Heropzs I. ; ( 
Macépon¥a (Makedovia : Makeddvec), a eoun- 

try in Europe, north of Greece, which is said to 
have derived its name from an ancient King 
Macedon, a son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Thyia, a 
daughter of Deucalion. The name first occurs 
in Herodotus, but its more ancient form appears 
to have been Macélia (Makeria) ; and, accord- 
ingly, the Macedonians are sometimes called 
Macete. The country is said to have been 
originally named Emathia. The boundaries of | 
Macedonia differed at different periods. In the 
time of Herodotus the name Macedonis desig- 
nated only the country to the south and west 
of the River Lydias. The boundaries of the 
ancient Macedonian monarchy, before the time 
of Philip, the father of Alexander, were oh the 
south Olympus and the Cambunian Mountains, 
which separated it from Thessaly and Epirus, 
on the east the River Strymon, which separated 
it from Thrace, and on the north and west II- 
lyria and Peonia, from which it was divided by 
no well-defined limits. Macedonia.was greatly 
enlarged by the conquests of Philip. He added 
to his kingdom Peonia on the north, so that the 
mountains Scordus and Orbelus now separated 
it from Meesia; a part of Thrace on the east as 
far as the River Nestus, which Thracian district 
was usually called Macedonia adjecta; the pen- 
insula Chalcidice on the south; and on the 
west a part of Illyria, as far as the Lake Lych- 


Romans, B.C. 168, Macedonia was divided into 
four districts, which were quite independent of 
one another: 1. The country between the Stry- 
mon and the Nestus, with a part of Thrace east 
of the Nestus, as far as the Hebrus, and also 
including the territory of Heraclea Sintica and 
Bisalticé,; west of the Strymons the capital of 
this’ district was Amphipolis. 2. The country 
between the Strymon and the Axius, exclusive 
of those parts already named, but including 
Chaleidice ; the capital Thessalonica.. 3. The 
country between the Axius and Peneus; the 
capital Pella. 4. The mountainous country in 
the west; the capital Pelagonia. After the 
conquest of the Achewans in 146, Macedonia 
was formed into’a Roman province, and’ Thes- 
saly and Illyria were incorporated with it : but, 
at the same time, the district east of the Nestus 
The Roman 
province of Macedonia accordingly extended 
from the Aigewan to the Adriatic Seas, and was 
bounded on the south by the province of Achaia. 
It was originally governed by a proconsul ; it 
was made by Tiberius one of the provinces of 
the Cesar; but it was restored to the senate 
by Claudius. Macedonia may be described as 
a large plain, surrounded on three sides by lofty 
mountains. Through this plain, however, run 
many smaller ranges of mountains, between 
which are wide and fertile valleys, extending | 
from the coast far into the interior. The chief 
mountains were Scorpus or Scarpus, on the 
northwestern frontier, toward Illyria and Dar- 
dania ; further east, Orsenus and Scomws, 
which separated it from Mesia; and Ruoporn, 


which extended from Scomius in a southeast- 
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erly direction, forming the boundary between 
Macedonia and Thrace. On the southern fron- 
tier were the Camscnir Monres and Orympus. 
The chief rivers were in the direction of east 
to west, the Nesrus, the Srrymon, the Axius, 
the largest of all, the Lupras or Lypras, and the 
Hatiacmon. The great bulk of the inhabit- 
ants of Macedonia consisted of Thracian and 
Illyrian tribes. “At an early period some Greek 
tribes settled in the southern part of the coun- 
try. They are said to have come from Argos, 
and to have been led by Gauanes, Aéropus, and 
Perdiccas, the three sons of Temenus the Hera- 
clid. Perdiccas, the youngest of the brothers, 
was looked upon as the founder of the Macedo- 
nian monarchy. A later tradition, however, re- 
garded Caranus, who was also a Heraclid from 
Argos, as the founder of the monarchy. These 
Greek settlers intermarried with the original 
inhabitants of the country. The dialect which 
they spoke was akin to the Doric, but it con- 
tained many barbarous words and forms; and 
the Macedonians were accordingly never re- 
garded by the other Greeks as genuine Hellenes. 
Moreover, it was only in the south of Macedonia 
that the Greek language was spoken; in the 
north and northwest of the country the Illyrian 
tribes continued to speak their own language, 
and to preserve their ancient habits and cus- 
toms. Very little is known of the history of 
Macedonia till the reign of Amyntas I., who 
was a contemporary of Darius Hystaspis; but 
from that time their history is more or less in- 
timately connected with that of Greece, till at 
length Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
became the virtual master of the whole of 
Greece. The conquests of Alexander extend- 
ed the Macedonian supremacy over a great part 
of Asia; and the Macedonian kings continued 
to exercise their sovereignty over Greece till 
the conquest of Perseus by the Romans, 168, 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a close. 
The details of the Macedonian history are given 
in the lives of the separate kings. 

Macetta (now Macellaro), a small fortified 
town in the west of Sicily, southeast of Segesta. 

Macer,Aiminrivs. 1.A Roman poet, a native 
of Verona, died in Asia B.C. 16. He ‘wrote a 
poem or poems upon birds, snakes, and medi- 
cinal plants, in imitation, it would appear, of the 
Theriaca of Nicander. (Ov., Trist., iv., 10, 44.) 
The'work nowextant, entitled «“ Almilius Macer 
de Herbarum Virtutibus,” belongs to the Middle 
Ages.—2. We must carefully distinguish from 
Aumilius Macer of Verona, a poet Macer, who 
wrote on the Trojan war, and who must have 
been alive in A.D. 12, since he is addressed by 
Ovid in that year (ex Pont., IL-5 SLOH2). 235) A 
Roman jurist, who lived in the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus. He wrote several works, ex- 
tracts from which are given in the Digest. 

Macer, Ciopivs, was governor of Africa at 
Nero’s death, A.D. 68, when he laid claim to the 
throne. He was murdered at the instigation 
of Galba by the procurator Trebonius Garuci- 
anus. - 

Macer, Lictnivs. Vid. Licinivs. 

Macrstus (Méknotoc: now Simaul-Su, and 
lower Susugherli), a considerable river of Mysia, 
rises in the northwest of Phrygia, and flows 
north through Mysia into the Rhyndacus. It 


4 


alone: . 


ried from the. field by Nestor. 


MACHAREUS. 
‘is. probably. the same river. which: Polybius ws 
‘Wa calls Megistus (Méjcro9)s 
“{Macharnus, (Mdyatpets), son. of Dailas os 
Delph is) said to have slain Neoptelemus,,the 


$0n of Achilles, in-a- quarrel about ee sacrifi- 
‘elal meat ‘at Delphi. Ae ele eae 


sMacuarts {Mayaupode': Mngghirne)s a strong. 


‘border fortress’ inthe ‘south: of Perea, in. Pales- 
‘tine, on the confines of the Nabathai’: a strong- 
‘hold. ofithe Siearii in the Jewish war. A fradi- 
tion made it the place’ where atgiin the Babys 
was beheaded. 

“Macwanipas, tyrant of Lacedémon, pacebed: 
ed Lycurgus about. B.C. 210... Like his’ prede- 
cessor, he had ne-hereditary title to the crown, 
but ruled. by the swor ds of his mercenaries 
He was defeated and slain in battle by 
- Philopemen, the gener OF the Achean league, 
in -207. 

Macuion: (May dena: son ‘of Ageulapius, was 


married.to Anticlea, the daughter of Dioeles, by : 


“whom he became the father of Gorgasus, Nico+ 
machus, Alexanor, Sphyrus, ‘and Polemocrates. 
Together with his brother Podalirius, he, went 
to Troy with thirty ships, commanding the men 


~- who came’ from. Tricca, Ithome,- and Cichalia. 


In«this war ‘he acted as the-surgeon of the 
‘Greeks,and also distinguished himself in battle. 
He was himself wounded by Paris, but was. car- 
Later writers 
mention him as one of the Greek heroes who 


“were concealed in the wooden horse, and he is 


said to have cured Philoctetes. He was killed 
by Eurypylas, theson of Telephus, and he re- 
ceived divine honors at Gerenia, in Messenia. 
[Macnares’ (Mayapnc), son of ‘Mithradates the 
Great, was appointed by his father King of Bos- 
-porus. After the repeated defeats of Mithradates 
. by the. Romans, Machares proved a traitor, and 
sent stpplies to Lucullus: his father, though 


- hard pressed by the Roman troops, marched 


against Machares, and the latter put himself to 
death-to ‘avoid falling into his enraged father’s 
hands.] 

Macutyns (MéyAvee), a people of Libya, near 
the Lotophagi, on the western side of the Lake 
Triton, in what was afterward called Africa 
Propria. 

‘Macnon (Mdéyov), of Corinth or Sicyon, a 
comic poet, flourished at Alexandrea, where he 
gave instructions respecting comedy to the 
grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium. [Two 
er three fragments remain, which.are given by 
Meineke, Fragm - Comic. Grec., ‘vol, li., p. L133— 
4, edit: minor.] 

Macisrus or Macrstum (Maxioros, Mdxiorov : 
Makior.oc); an ancient town of Elis in Triphylia, 
northeast: of Lepreum, originally called Plata- 
nistus (IlAaranesrovc), and founded by the Cau- 
cones. |. 

Mucorasa (Makopa6a: now. Mecca), a city in 
the west of Arabia Felix ; probably the sacred 


city of the Arabs, even before the time of, Mo- | 


hammed, and the seat, of the worship of Alitat 
or Alitta under the ermblem of a meteoric stone. 

Macra (now Magra), a small river rising in 
the Apennines and flowing into. the Ligurian 
Sea near Luna, which, from the time ‘of Au- 
gustus, formed the boundary between Liguria 


/and Etruria. 
“Macrianvs, one of the thirty tyrants, a dis= | 
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mie Rid MACROBIUS. 
| ‘tinguished general, who accompanied Geet. i; 


in his expedition against the. Persians, A.D. 
260. On the capture ofthat monarch, Macri- 


anus was proclaimed emperor, together ‘with . 
‘He as-° 
“signed the ihanagement , of affairs in the East 
‘to Quietus, and set out with the younger Mac- 


his two sons Macrianus and Quietus. - 


rianus for Italy. << They. were. encountered ‘by 
Aureolus on the confines of ‘Thrace. and Hlyria, 


defeated and slain; 262u -Quietus’ was, ane 


afterward slain in the East by’ Odenathus. 
Macrr Campr. , Vid. Gamer Macrt.. 
 Macrinus, Mi Opitivs 


at: Cxsarea in Mauretania, of humble parents, 


A.D, 164, and tose at length tobe prefect of the - 


preetotians. under Caracalla, He accompanied 


‘Caracalla in his expedition against the ‘Parthi- 


ans, and was proclaimed emperor after the death 


of! Caracalla, whom he had caused tobe assas- 


sinated.-° He conferred the title of Cesar upon 
his son Diadumenianus,; and at the same. time 


gained great popularity by. repealing some “ob-- > 


noxious taxes.. But in the course of the same 
year he, was. defeated with great loss by the 
Parthians, and was obliged to'retire into Syria. 
While here, his: soldiers, with whom. he had-be- 


come unpopular by enforcing among them order | 


and ‘discipline, were easily seduced from their 
allegiance, and proclaimed Elagabalus as em- 
peror. With the troops which remained faith- 
ful to him, Maerinus marched against the usurp- 
er, but was defeated, and fled in disguise. 


put to death, after a reign of fourteen months. 


[Macris (Maxpéc), another name for the. isl- 


and Helena: Vid: Hetens.]. 

Macro, Na#vius Sertorius, a favorite of thie 
Emperor Tiberius, was employed to-arrest. the 
powerful Sejanus in A-D. 31. 


ans, an office which he continued to hold for 
the remainder of Tiberius’s reign | and during 
the earlier’ part of Caligula’s: Macro, was as 
cruel as Sejanus. He laid informations ; he 
presided at the rack 5) and he lent himself to the 
most savage caprices of Tiberius during the 
last and worst. period of his government. 
ing the lifetime of Tiberius he paid court to the 
young Caligula; and he promoted an intrigue 
between his wife Ennia and the young prince: 
It. was rumored that Macro shortened the last 
moments of Tiberius by stifling him with the 
bedding as he recovered unexpectedly, from a 
swoon. But Caligula soon beeame jealous of 
Macro, and compelled him, cto kill himself with 
his‘ wife and children, 38., 

Macrosit (Makpo6i0t, i. é.,. Long-lived), an 
Asthiopian- people in Africa, placed by Herodotus 
(iiL., 17) on the shores of the Southern Ocean. 
It is in'vain to:attempt their accurate identifi- 
cation with any known people. 

Macrosius, the grammarian, whose fall name 
was: Ambrosius Aurelius. Theodosius Macrobius. 
All we know. about him is that he lived inthe 
age of Honorius and Theodosius, that. hé was 
pr robably a'Gréek, and that he had a son named 
Eustathius:’. He states in: the: preface to his 
Saturnalia that Latin was to hima foreign 


Y tongue, and hence we may fairly concliide that. 


he’was'a Greek by birth, more especially as we 
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‘Spvirvs, Rowe em- - 
peror; April, A.D. 217-June, 218. -He was born, 


He’: 


was shortly afterward seized in Chalcedon, and. 


Dur-’ 


} 


On the'death of 
the latter he was made prefect of the prastori-. . 


MACRONES.. 


find numerous Greek idioms in his style. He 

was probably a) pagan. _ His extant works are, 

1. Saturnaliorum Conviviorum Libri. VII.,; con- 

Sisting .of a series of dissertations on history, 

mythology, criticism, and various points of an- 

tiquarian research; supposed to have been de- 
livered ‘during the holidays of the Saturnalia at 
the house of Vettius. Pratextatus, who! was in- 
vested with the highest offices of state. under 

Valentinian and Valens. ~The form of the work 
‘is avowedly copied from the dialogues of Plato, 

especially the Banquet: in substance it bears a 

strong resemblance to the Noctes Attice of A. 

Gellius. ‘The first book.treats. of the festivals 

of Saturnus.and Janus, of the Roman calendar, 

&c: The second.book commences with a col- 

lection of bon. mots, ascribed to the most cele- 

brated wits of antiquity ; to these are appended 

a series of ‘essays on matters connected with 

the pleasures of the table. ‘The four following 

books are devoted to criticisms on Virgil.» The 
- seventh book is of a more miscellaneous char- 
acter than the preceding. 2. Commentarius ex 

Cicerone in Sontnium Scipionis, a tract much 

studied during the Middle Ages. . The Dream 

of Scipio, contained in the sixth: book of Cic- 
ero’s De Republica, is taken as a text, which 
suggests. a succession of discourses on the 
physical constitution of the universe, according 
to the views ‘of the New Platonists, together 
with notices of some of their peculiar. tenets 
on mind as well.as matter. 3. De Differentiis 
et Societatibus Greci Latinique Verbi, a treatise 
purely gtammatical,‘of which only an abridg- 
ment is extant, compiled by a certain Joannes. 
The best editions of the works of Macrobius 
are by Gronovius,’ Lugd. Bat., 1670, and by 
Zeunius, Lips., 1774: [the first volume of a 
new and more copious critical edition:was pub- 
lished at Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1848, edited 
by Lud. Janus.] 
_.Macrénes (Méxpovec), a powerful and war- 
like Caucasian people.on the northeastern shore 
of the Pontus Euxinus. 

Macroriom (Maxrépiov : Maxtwpivoc), a town 
in the south of Sicily, near Gela: 

“) MacYnts (Maxvvia: Maxkvvevc),.a town in the 
‘south of AXtolia, near the mountain Taphiassus, 
east of Calydon and the Evenus. 

)[Mapaura or Mapurus (Maddoupoc), a town 
in northern Numidia, near Tagaste, not to be 
eonfounded with Mepavra.] 

Mapianit= (Madtavirai, Madinyaior, Madinvot: 
in the Old’ Testament,: Midianim), a powerful 
nomad people.in the south of Arabia Petrea, 
about the head. of the Red Sea. They carried 
on a caravan trade between Arabia and Egypt, 
and were troublesome enemies of the Israelites 
until they were conquered by Gideon. They 
do not appear in history after the Babylonish 
captivity. Tae 

[Mapyvas (Madéac, lon’ Madénc), a king of the 
Scythians, under. whom they overran Asia and 
advanced. as far.as Egypt: he is called by. 
Strabo Inanruyreus.] ‘ 

Mapyrus (Mdduzo¢:’ Madvztog :. now Maito), 
a sea-port town-on the Thracian Chersonesus. 

MZanper (Maiavdpoc: now Mendereh or Mein- 
der, or Boyuk-Mendereh, i. e., the Great Men- 
dereh, in contradistinction to the Little Menderch, 
the ancient Cayster), has its source in ‘the 
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the south of Phrygia, close to the source of the, 
Marsyas,,which immediately joins it...“ Vid. Cx- 


whole with. a slight inclination to »the ‘south. 
| After leaving Phrygia, it flows parallel to Mount 
Messogis, on its southern side, forming .the 
‘boundary-between-Lydia and Caria, and at last 
falls into the Icarian Sea between Myus and 
Priene. Its whole length is above one hundred 
and*seventy geographical miles, 
der. is deep, but narrow, and very turbid, and 


lies chiefly through elevated plains, and partly, 


the last.one. hundred-and ten miles, is through 
a beautiful wide plain, through which it flows 
in those numerous windings that have made its 
name a descriptive verb (to meander), and which 
it often inundates.. The alteration made in the 
coast about its mouth by its allavial deposit was 
observed by the ancients, and it has been con- 


Miterus. The tributaries of the Meander were, 
on the right or. northern side, the Marsyas, 


or southern side, thé Obrimas, Lycus, Harpa- 
sus, and another Marsyas. Asa god,Meander, 
is described as the father of the nymph Cyane, 
who was the mother of Caunus. »Hence the 


drius guvenis. 

[Mazanprius (Mattéydptos), secretary to Poly- 
erates, tyrant of Samos, through whose treach- 
ery or incompetency Polyerates was induced to 


tained in his own hands the tyrabny, until the 
advance of the Persians under Otanes to place 
Syloson, brother of Polycrates, on the throne, 
when he capitulated : having brought about the. 


escape to Sparta; the ephori, however, banish- 
ed him from the Peloponnesus,}*. a 
Macinas, C. Cinnivs, was born some time 
between B.C. 73 and 63; and.we learn from 
Horace (Carm., iv., 11) that his birth-day was 
the thirteenth of April. 
longing wholly to the equestrian order, was of 
high antiquity and honor; and traced its descent 
from the Lucumones of Etruria. His paternal 
ancestors, the Cilmii, are mentioned. by Livy (x., 
3, 5) as having attained great power and wealth 
at, Arretium about B.C, 301. The maternal 
branch of the family was likewise of Etruscan 
origin, and it was frorn them that) the name 
of Mecenas was derived, it being customary 
among the Etruscans to assume the mother’s 
as well as the father’s.name. It is in allusion 
to this circumstance that Horace (Sat:, 1., 6,3) 
mentions both his avus maternus atque paternus 
as having been distinguished by commanding 
numerous legions ; a passage, by the way, from 


Mecenas had ever led-the Roman legions. Al- 
though itis unknown where Mecenas received 
his education, it must doubtless have been a 
careful one. We learn from Horace that he 
was versed both in Greek and Roman literature ; 
and his taste for literary pursuits was shown, 


therefore not navigable farup. Its upper course’ 


tinually going on: . Vid. Larmicus Sinvs-_and, 


Cludrus, Letheus, and Geson; and on the left. 


place himself in the power of Oretes, and was| 
by him put to death. .Meeandrius, upon this, re= - 


assassination of the chief Persians, he made his \ 


His family, though be=: 


which we are not to infer that the ancestors of. 


mountain called Aulocrenas, above Celene, in. - 


Lanz. It flowsin.a general western direetion, 
with various changes of direction, but on the. - 


The Man 


~ 


in a deep rocky valley: its lower course; for _ 


latter is called by Ovid (Met., 1x., 573) Mean- 


Ti eae 


% eat \ ales tee 
_not only by his patronage of the most eminent 


has been conjectured that he\became acquaint- 


‘mounted, and from the top of which Nero is 


friends and ministers of Augustus. 
-find him employed in B.C. 37 in negotiating 
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poets of his tite, but also by. severak perform: 
ances of his own, both in verse and prose. 9 It 


ed. with Augustus-at Apollonia‘before the death 
of Julius Cesar; but ‘he is mentioned. for the 
first time in'B.C. 40, and from this year his 
name constantly occurs as one of the chief 
Thus we 


with Antony ;-and it: was. probably on this oc- 
casion that Horate accompanied him-to Brun- 
disium, a journey which he:has described in 
the fifth satire of the first book. During the 
war with Antony, which was brought toa close 
by the battle of Actium, Macenas remained at 
Rome, being intrusted with the administration 
of the civil affairs of Italy. . During this, time 
he suppressed the conspiracy of the younger 
Lepidus. Mecenas was not present at the bat- 
tle of Actium, as some critics have supposed ; 
and the first epode of Horace probably does not 
relate at all to Actium, but to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition against Sextus Pompeius. On the re- 
turn of Augustus from Actium, Mecenas en- 
joyed a greater share of his favor than. ever, 
and, in conjunction with Agrippa, had the man- 
agement of all public affairs. It is related that 
Augustus at this time took counsel with Agrip- 
pa and Mecenas respecting the expediency of 
restoring the republic; that Agrippa advised 
him to pursue that course, but that Mecenas 
stronely urged him to establish the empire: 
For many years Mecenas continued to preserve 
the uninterrupted favor of Augustus; but, be- | 
tween B:C. 21 and 16, a coolness, to say the 
Iéast, had sprung up between the emperor and 
his faithful minister, and after the latter year 
he retired entirely from public life. The cause 
of this estrangement is enveloped in doubt. 
Dion Cassius positively attributes it to an in- 
trigue carried on by Augustus with Terentia, 
Mecenas’s wife: . Mecenas died B.C. 8, and 
was buried on the Esquiline. He left no chil- 
dren, and he bequeathed his property to Augus- 
tus. Mecenas had amassed an enormous for- 
tune. He had purchased a tract of ground on 
the Esquiline Hill, which had formerly served 
as a burial place for the lower orders. (Hor., 
Sat., i., 8, 7.) ' Here he had planted a garden, | 
and built a house, remarkable for its loftiness, 
on account of a tower. by, which it was sur- 


said to have afterward contemplated the burn- | 
ing of Rome. In this residence he seems to 
have passed the greater part of his time, and 
to have visited the country but seldom. His 
house was the rendezvous of all the wits of | 
Rome ; ‘and whoever could. contribute to the | 


amusement of the company was always wel- 
come to a seat at his table. But his really in- 
timate friends consisted of the greatest. gen- 
juses and most learned men of Rome; and if 
it was from his universal inclination toward 
men of talent that he obtained the reputation 
of a literary patron, it was by his friendship for 
such poets as Virgil and Horace that he de- | 
served it. Virgil was indebted to him for the’ 
recovery of his farm, which had been appro- | 
priated by the soldiery in the division of lands | 
in B.C. 41; ‘and it was atthe request of Ma- | 


MASLIUS, SP. 


cénas that he undertook the Georgics, the most, 


finished of all his poems. To Horace he was ‘a 
still greater benefactor. He presented him with’ 
the means ‘of a comfortable subsistence, a farm 
in the Sabine country. If the estate was but 
a moderate one, we learn from Horace himself 
that the bounty of Meeenas was regulated by. 
his own contented views, and not. by his pa- 
tron’s, want of generosity... (Carm., iii., 16, 38.) 
Of Mecenas’s own literary productions only a 
few fragments exist. From these, however, 
and from the notices which we find of his writ- 
ings in ancient authors, we are led to think that 
we have not suffered any -great. loss, by their 
destruction; for, although a good judge: of lit- 
erary merit in others, he does not appear to: 
have been an author of much taste himself. In 
his way of life Mecenas was addicted to every 
species: of luxury. We find several allusions 
in the ancient authors to the effeminacy of his 
dress. He was fond of theatrical eatertain- 


ments, especially pantomimes, as may be .in- | 


ferred from his patronage of Bathyllus, the cel- 
ebrated. dancer, who was a freédman of his, 
That moderation of character which led him to 
be content with his equestrian rank, probably 
arose from his love of ease and luxury, or it 
might have been the result of more prudent and 
politic views. As a politician, the principal 
trait in his character was fidelity to his master, 
and the main end of all-his cares. was the con- 
solidation of the empire; but, at the: same 
time, he recommended Augustus to put no check 


on the free expression of public opinion, and,» 


above all, to avoid that cruelty, which for so: 
many years had stained the Roman annals with 
blood. 

Mactus Tarra. | Vid, Tarra. 

Maspica (Mazd:x7), the country of the Medi, 
a powerful people in the west of Thrace, on the 
western bank of the Strymon, and the southern 
slope of Mount Scomius.. They frequently made 
inroads into the, country of the Macedonians, till 
at length they were conquered by the latter peo- 


| ple, and their land incorporated with Macedonia, 


of which it formed the northeastern district. 
Ma ius, Sp., the richest of the plebeian 
knights, employed his fortune in buying up corn 
in Etruria in the great famine at Rome in B.C. 
440. This corn he sold to the poor at a small 
price, or distributed it gratuitously. Such lib- 


| erality gained him the favor of the plebeians, 


but, at the same time, exposed him to the hatred 
of the ruling class. Accordingly, in the follow- 
ing year he was accused of having formed a 
conspiracy for the purpose of seizing the king- 
ly power. Thereupon Cincinnatus was appoint- 


ed dictator, and C.. Servilius Ahala the master - 


of the horse. Melius was summoned to appear 
before the tribunal of the dictator; but as he 
refused to go, Ahala, with an armed band of 
patrician youths, rushed 'into the crowd and 
slew ‘him. His property was confiscated, and 
his house pulled down; its vacant, site, which 
was called the Aquimelium, continued to sub- 
sequent ages a memorial of his fate. Later, 
ages fully believed the story of Mzlius’s con- 
spiracy, and Cicero repeatedly praises the glori-. 
ous deed of Ahala. But his guilt is very doubt- 
ful.» None of the alleged accomplices of Ma- 
lius were punished; and Ahala wes ote to 
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trial, and only, escaped condemnation by-a vol- 
untary exile, eA a 

“Manica (Mawviékn), a town in the south of 
Hispania Betica, on the coast, the most west- 
erly colony of the Phoceans, 


Mawnips (Macvddec), a name of the Bac-, 


cliantes, from ‘patyowas, “to be mad,” because * 


they were phrensied in the worship of Dionysus 
or Bacchus. 

“Manitus (rd. Maivadov or Maivadsov dpoc: 
now. Roinon), a mountain in Arcadia, which ex- 

tended from Megalopolis to Tegea, was cele- 
brated as the favorite haunt of the god Pan. 
From this mountain the surrounding country 
was called Meniélia (Maivadia) ;. and on ‘the 
mountain was a town Menalus. \'The mountain 
was so celebrated that the Roman poets fre- 
quently use the adjectives Menalius and Mena- 
lis as equivalent to Arcadian. 

Manivs: 1.C., consul B.C. 338, with L. Fu- 
rius Camillus. ‘The two consuls completed the 
subjugation of Latium; they were both reward- 
ed with a triumph; and equestrian statues were 
erected to their honor inthe forum: The statue 
of Menius was placed upon a column, which is 
‘spoken of by later writers under the name of 
Columna Menia, and which appears. to have 
stood near the end of the forum, on the Capi- 
toline. _Menius was dictator in 320, and cen- 
sor in 818. In his censorship he allowed bal- 
conies to be added to the various buildings sur- 
rounding the forum, in order that the spectators 
might obtain more room for beholding the games 
which were exhibited in the forum; and these 
balconies were called after him Menzana (sc. 
edificia).—2, The proposer of the law, about 
286, which required the patres to give their 
sanction to the election of the magistrates be- 
fore they had been elected, or, in other words, 
to confer, or agree to confer, the imperium on 
the person whom the comitia should elect.—3. 
A contemporary of Lucilius, was a great spend- 
thrift, who squandered all his property, and aft- 
erward supported himself by playing the buffoon. 
He possessed a house in the forum, which Cato 
in his\ censorship (184) purchased of him, for 
the purpose of building the basilica, Porcia. 
Some of the scholiasts on Horace ridiculously 
relate, that when Menius sold his house, he re- 
served for himself one column, the Columna 
Meenia, from which he built a balcony, that he 
might thence witness the games. The true 
origin of the Columna Menia, and of the balco- 
nies called Meniana, has been explained above. 
(Hor,; Sat., 1, 1, 101; 1.,.3, 21; Epist.,-i- 15, 
Opa) er tebe fat Sahai 

Mznora, a town in the southeast of Hispania 
Betica, near the coast, situated on a river of 
the same name, and twelve miles east of Malaca. 

[Mmnus., Vid: Manus.] 

Mazon (Maior). 1. Son of Hemon of Thebes. 
He and Lycophontes were the leaders of the 
band that lay in ambush against Tydeus, in the 

_-war of the Seven against Thebes. Meon was 
the only one whose life was spared by Tydeus. 
Meon, in return, buried Tydeus when the latter 
was slain.—2. Husband of Dindyme, the moth- 
er of Cybele:—[3,. A Latin warrior, who was 
wounded by Auneas in the wars between Aineas 
and Turnus in Italy.] 

Maonia. Vid. Lypta. 
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Mamonines (Maovédyc), i. e., Homer, either 
because he was'a son of Meon, or because he 
was a native of Meonia, the ancient-name of 
Lydia.’ . Hence he is also called Maonius senex,, 
and his poems the Meonie charte, or Maonium 
carmen. Mmdnis also occurs as a surname of _ 
Omphale, and of Arachne, because both were 


¥ 
_Maxorx. Vid. Mmotis Paxus. ; ro 

Mmoris Pius (7 Macdrec Aizvn: now Sea o 
Azov), an inland sea-on the borders. of Eurepe’ 
and Asia, north of the Pontus Euxinus (now 
Black Sea), with which it communicates by the 
Bosporus Cimmerius. {ts form may be de- . 
scribed roughly as a triangle, with its vertex at 
its northeastern extremity, where it receives 
the waters of the great. river Tanais (now Don): 
it discharges its superfluous water. by a constant * 
current intothe Euxine. Theancients had very 
vague notions of its true form and size : the ear- 
lier geographers thought that both it and the 
Caspian Sea were gulfs of the great Northern 
Oceans The Scythian tribes on its banks were | 
called by the collective name of Mote or Meé- 
tici (Malérar, Mawwtéxol). The sea had also the 
names of Cimmerium or Bosporicum Mare. 
fEschylus (Prom., 731) applies the name of 
Meotie Strait to the Cimmerian Bosporus (ad- 
Adv’ Matortikov). 

Mara (Maipa). 1. The dog of Icarius, the, 
father of Erigone. Vid. Icarus, No: 1.—2. 
Daughter of Preetus and Antea, a companion of 
Diana (Artemis), by whom she was killed, after 
she had become by Jupiter (Zeus) the mother 
of Locrus. Others state that she died a virgin, 
—3. Daughter of Atlas, was married to Tege- 
ates, the sonof Lycaon. Her tomb was shown 
both at Tegea and Mantinea-in Arcadia. j 

Masa, Juta, sister-in-law of Septimius Se- 
verus, aunt of Caracalla, and grandmother of 
Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. She was 
a native of Emesa in Syria, and seems, after 
the elevation of Septimius Severus, the husband 
of her sister Julia Domna, to have’ lived’at the’ - 
imperial court until the death of Caracalla, and. 
to have a¢cumulated great wealth. She con- 
trived and executed the plot which transferred 
the supreme power from Macrinus to her grand- 
son Eracasatus. When she foresaw the down- 
fall of the latter, she prevailed on him to adopt 
his cousin ALExanpeR Spvervs. By Severus 
she was always treated with the greatest re- 
spect ; she enjoyed the title of Augusta during 
her life, and received divine honors after her 


death. 
Mavius. Vid. Bavivus. 


MacXsa, a mountain in Galatia, ten Roman 
miles east of Ancyra. af 

Macas (Mdyac), king of Cyrene, was a step- 
son.of Ptolemy Soter, being the offspring of 
Berenice by a former marriage. He was.a 
Macedonian by birth; and he seems to have 
accompanied his mother to Egypt, where he 
soon rose to a high place in the favor of Ptole- 
my. In B.C. 308 he was appointed by that 
monarch to the command of the expedition des- 
tined for the recovery of Cyrene after the death 
of Ophellas. The enterprise was completely - 
successful, and Magas obtained from his step- 
father the government of the province. At first 
he ruled over the province only as.a dependency 
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-- of. Egypt, but after the death of Ptolemy Soter 
he not only assumed the character of an. inde- 


pendent monarch, but even made war. on the 
King of Egypt. He-married Apama, daughter 


of Antiochus Soter, by whom he had a daughter, | 


Berenice, afterward the wife of wedeny Euer- 
getes. He died 258. 
[Macpitra (Maydaaa: Mayearnvde, probably 
‘ the Old Testament Migdal-El: now El-Meydel), 
a village of Palestine, on the Sea of Galilee, 
probably on the western shore, where the mod- 
ern El-Meydel stands.] 
Maepotum (MaydoAop, Méydwrov : in the Old 
Testament, Migdol), a city of Lower Egypt, 
near the northeastern frontier, about twelve 


miles southwest of Pelusium: where Pharaoh | 


Necho defeated the Syrians, according to He- 
rodotus (ii. 159). 

Macerosria (now Moigte de Broie, on the 
Sdone), a town on the western frontiers of the 
Sequani, near which the Gauls were defeated 
by the Germans shortly before Cesar’s arrival 
in Gaul. 

Mact (Méyo), the name of the order of priests 
and religious teachers among the Medes and 
Persians, is said to be derived from the Persian 
word mag, mog, or mugh,i. e., a priest. There 


is strong evidence that a class similar to the 


Magi, and in some cases bearing the same name, 
existed among other Eastern nations, especially 
the Chaldeans of Babylon ; nor is it at all prob- 
able that either the Magi, or their religion, were 
of strictly Median or Persian ofigin ; but, in 
classical literature, they are presented to us 
almost exclusively in connection with Medo- 
Persian history. Herodotus’ represents them 
as one of the six tribes into which the Median 
people were divided. Under the Median em- 
pire, before the supremacy passed to the Per- 
sians, they were so closely connected with the 
throne, and had so great an influence in the 
state, that they evidently retained their posi- 
tion after the revolution; and they had power 
enough to be almost successful in the attempt 
they made to overthrow the Persian dynasty 
after the death of Cambyses, by putting forward 
one of their own number as a pretender to the 
throne, alleging that he was Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, who had been put to death by his 
brother Cambyses. It is cléar that this was a 
plot to restore the Median supremacy ; but 
whether it arose from mere ambition, or from 
any diminution of the power of the Magi under 


the vigorous government of Cyrus, can not be | 


said with certainty. The defeat of this Magian 
conspiracy by Darius the son of Hystaspes and 
the other Persian nobles was followed by a gen- 
eral massacre of the Magi, which was celebrated 
by an annual festival (7a. Mayoddvia), during 
which no Magian was permitted to appear in 
public. Still their position as the only ministers 
of religion remained unaltered.. The breaking 

up of the Persian’ empire must have greatly 
altered their condition ; but they still continue 
to appear in history down to the’time of the 
later Roman empire. The ‘wise men” who 
eame from the East to Jerusalem at the time 
of our Saviour’s birth were Magi (udyoe is their 
name in the original, Matt., ii., 1). Simon, who 
had deceived the people of Samaria before 
Philip preached to them (Acts, vili.), and Elymas, 
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who tried to hinder the conversion of. Serg ius 
Paulus at Cyprus (Acts, xiii), are both called. 
Magians ;) but ‘in these cases the words pdyoc 
and payevuv are used ina secondary sense, for 
a person who pretends to the wisdom, or prac- 
tices the arts Of the Magi. This use of the. 
name occurs very early among the Greeks, and.” 
from it we get our word magzc (4 Haytkh, 1..€., 
the art or scuence of the, Magi). The constitu- 
tion of the Magi as.an order is ascribed by tra- 


| dition to Zoroastres, or Zoroaster as the Greeks 


and Romans, called him, the Zarathustra of the 
Zendavesta (the sacred books. of the ancient 
Persians), and the Zerdusht of the modern Per- 
sians ; but whether he was. their. founder, their 
reformer, or the mythical representative of their 
unknown origin, can not be decided. He is said 
to have restored the true knowledge of the su- 
preme good principle (Ormuzd),.. and to: have 
taught his worship to the Magi, whom he divid- 
ed into three classes, learners, masters, and per- 
fect scholars. They alone could teach the truths 
and perform the ceremonies of religion, foretell 
the future, interpret dreams and omens, and as- 
certain the will of Ormuzd by the arts of divi- 
nation. They had three chief methods of divi- 
nation, by calling up the dead, by cups or dishes, 
and by waters. The forms of worship and div~ 
ination were strictly defined, and were handed 
down among the Magi by tradition. Like all 
early priesthoods, they seem to have been the 
sole possessors of all-the science of their age. 
To be instructed in their learning was esteemed. 
the highest of privileges, and was permitted, 
with rare exceptions, to none but.the princes 
of the royal family. Their learning became cel- 
ebrated at an early period in, Greece, by the 
name of udyera, and was made the subject of 
speculation by the philosophers, whose knowl- 
edge of it seems, however, to have been very 
limited; while their high pretensions, and the 
tricks by which their knowledge of science en-* 
abled them to impose upon the ignorant, soon 
attached to their name among the Greeks and 
Romans that bad meaning which is still com- 
monly connected. with the words derived from 
it. Besides being priests and men. of learning, 
the Magi appear to have discharged. judicial 
functions. 

[Maetus, Dectus, one of the most distinguish- 
ed men at Capua in the time of the second Pu- 
nic war, and leader of the Roman party. in that 
town in opposition to Hannibal: on the surren- 
der of the town Hannibal required him to be de- 
livered up to him.] 

Maena Graeeta. Vid. Gracia. 

Macna Mater. Vid. Rua, 

Macnentivs, Roman ‘emperor in the West, 
A.D. 350-353, whose full name was FLavite 
Popitius Magnencttvs: He was a German .by 
birth, and. after serving as a common soldier 
was ‘eventually intrusted by Constans, the son 
of Constantine the Great, with the command of 
the Jovian and Hereulian battalions who had 
replaced the ancient pretorian guards when the 
empire was remodelled by Diocletian. He ayail- 
ed himself of his position to organize a conspir- 
acy against the weak and profligate Constans, 
who was put to death by his emissaries. Mag- 
nentius thereupon was acknowledged as emper- 
orin all the Western provinces except Illyria, 
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where Vetranio had assumed the purple. Con- 
/stantius hurried from the frontier of Persia to 
crush the usurpers. Vetranio submitted to Con- 
stantius at Sardica in December, 350. Mag- 
nentius was first defeated by Constantius at the 
Sanguinary battle of Mursa on the Drave, in the 
‘autumn of 351, and was obliged to fly into Gaul. 
He was defeated a second time in'the passes 
of the Cottian Alps, and put an end to his own 
life about the middle of August, 353. Magnen- 
tius was a man of commanding stature. and 
great bodily strength; but not one spark of 
virtue relieved the blackness of his career as.a 
Sovereign. The power which he obtained by 
treachery and murder he maintained by extor- 
tion and cruelty. 

Macnes (Méyvne), one of the most important 
of the earlier Athenian comic poets of the old 
comedy, was a native of the demus of Icaria or 
Icarius in Attica. He flourished B.C.460 and 
onward, and died at an advanced age, shortly 
before the representation of the Knights of Aris- 
tophanes, that is, in 423. (Aristoph., Equit., 
524.) His plays contained a great deal of coarse 
buffoonery. [A few fragments of his plays are 
collected by Meineke, Fragm. Com. Grac., vol. 
1, p..5-6.] 

Maenisia (Mayvyoia: Mdyvne, pl. Méyvyrec). 
1. The most easterly district of Thessaly, was a 
long, narrow slip of country, extending from the 
Peneus on the north to the Pagasean Gulf on 
the south, and bounded on the west by the great 
Thessalian plain. It was a mountainous coun- 
try, as it comprehended the Mounts Ossa and 
Pelion. Itsinhabitants, the Magnetes, are said 


_ to have founded the two cities in Asia mention- 


ed below.—2. M. ap Sre¥ium (M. Tpo¢ Livre 
oY bro Simvaw: ruins at Manissa), a city in the 
northwest of Lydia, in Asia Minor, at the foot 
of the northwest declivity of Mount Sipylus, 
and on the south bank of the Hermus, is famous 
in history as the scene of the victory gained by 
the two Scipios over Antiochus the Great, which 
secured to the Romans the empire of the East, 
-B.C.190,. After the Mithradatic war, the Ro- 
Mans made it alibera civitas. It suffered, with 
other cities of Asia Minor, from the great earth- 
quake in the reign of Tiberius; but it was still 
a place of importance in the fifth century,—3. 
M. ap Mamanprum (M. 7 xpdc Matdvdpw, M. éxi 
Mardydpy: ruins at Inek-bazar), a city in the 
southwest of Lydia, in Asia Minor, was situated 
on the River Letheus, a northern tribucary of 
the Meander. It was destroyed by the Cim- 
merians (probably about B.C, 700) and rebuilt 
by colonists from Miletus, so that it became an 
Ionian city by race as well as position. Jt was 
one of the cities given to Themistocles by Ar- 
taxerxes. It was celebrated for its temple of 
Artemis Leucophryne, one of the most beauti- 
ful in Asia Minor, the ruins of which still exist. 

Macnopotis (Mayvéroduc), or Eupatoria Mac- 
NoPoLis, a city of Pontus, in Asia Minor, near 
the confluence of the rivers Lycus and Iris, be- 
gun by Mithradates Eupator and finished by 
Pompey, but probably destroyed before very 
long. 

(Macnus Portus. 1. (Now Gulf of Almeria), a 
harbor of Hispania Betica, on the Iberian Gulf, 
between Abdera and the promontory Charide- 
mus.—2. (Méya¢ Acuyjv), a harbor on the west 
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of the north coast of Hispania®Tarraconensis, | 
among the Callaici. Lucenses.—3.. (Méyag. Ax 
qv), a haven on the south coast of Britain, op- | 
posite the island Vectis (now Isle of Wight), 
now probably the Gulf of Portsmouth. ] ‘ 

[Macnus Sruus (6 péyac KoAroc, now Gulf 
of Siam), the great gulf on the east coast of In- 
dia extra Gangem, or the’ Chersonesus Aurea, - 
separating this from the opposite coast of the 
Sine.’ 

Mee (Méyov). 1. ‘A Carthaginian, said to 
have been the founder of the military power of 
that city, by introducing a regular discipline- 
and organization into her armies. He flour- 
ished from B.C. 550 to 500, and was probably 
the father of Hasdrubal, who was slain in the 
battle against Gelo at Himera. Vid: Hamre- 
car, No. 1.—2. Commander of the Carthaginian 
fleet under Himilco’in the war against Dionys- 
ius, 396. When Himilco returned to Africa 
after the disastrous termination of the expedi- 
tion, Mago appears to have been invested with 
the chief command in Sicily. He carried on the 
war with Dionysius, but in 392 was compelled 
to conclude a treaty of peace, by which he aban- 
doned his allies the Sicilians to the power of Dio- 
nysius. In383 he again invaded Sicily, but'was 
defeated by Dionysius and slain in battle.—3: 
Commander of the Carthaginian army in Sicily in 
344. He assisted Hicetas in the war against Ti- 
moleon ; but, becoming apprehensive of treach- 
ery, he sailed away to Carthage. Here he put 
an end to his own life, to avoid a worse fate at 
the hands of his countrymen, who nevertheless 
crucified his lifeless body.—4. Son of Hamilear 
Barca, and youngest brother of the famous Han- 
nibal. He accompanied Hannibal to Italy, and 
after the battle of Canne (216) carried the news 
of this great victory to Carthage ; but, instead 
of returning to Italy, he was sent into Spain 
with a considerable force to the support of his 
other brother Hasdrubal, who was hard pressed 
by the two Scipios (215). He continued in this 
country for many years; and after his brother 
Hasdrubal quitted Spain in 208, in order to 
march to the assistance of Hannibal in Italy, . 
the command in Spain devolved upon him and 
upon Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. “After their 
decisive defeat by Scipio at Silpia in 206, Mago 
retired to Gades, and subsequently passed the 
winter in the lesser of the Balearic Islands, 
where the memory of his sojourn is still pre- 
served in the name of the celebrated harbor, 
Portus Magonis, or Port Mahon. Early in the 
ensuing summer (205) Mago landed in Liguria, 
where he surprised the town of Genoa. Here 
he maintained himself for two years, but in 203 
he was defeated with great loss. in Cisalpine 
Gaul by Quintilius Varus, and was himself se- 
verely wounded. Shortly afterward he em- 
barked his troops in order to return to Africa, 
but he died of his wound before reaching Africa. 
Cornelius Nepos, in opposition to all other au- 
thorities, represents Mago as surviving the bat- 
tle of Zamayand says that he perished ina ship- 
wreck, or was assassinated by his slaves.—5 
Surnamed the Samnite, was one of the chief of 


| ficers of Hannibal in Italy, where he held for a 


considerable time the chief command in Brut: 
tium.—6. Commander of the garrison. of New 
Carthage when that city was taken by Scipio 
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Africanus, 209. Mago was sent a prisoner to 
Rome.—7. A Carthaginian of unéertain date, 
who wrote a work upon agriculture in the Pu- 
nie language, in twenty-eight books. So great 
-was the reputation of this work even at Rome, 
that after the destruction of Carthage, the sen- 
ate ordered that it should be translated into 
Latin by competent persons, at the head of 
whom was D, Silanus. It! was subsequently 
translated into Greek, though with some abridg- 
ment and alteration, by Cassius Dionysius of 
Utica. Mago’s precepts on agricultural matters 
are continually cited by the Roman writers on 
those subjects in terms of the highest commen- 
dation. 

Maconts Portus. Vid. Maco, No. 4. 

Macontiicum. Vid. Moconriacum. 

{Macrapva (now Urumea, or, according to oth- 
ers, Bidassoa), a small river on the northern 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis. ] 

ManarsBat (Maépbac), son. of Himilco, and one 
of the most distinguished officers of Hannibal 
in the second Punic war. He is first. mention- 
ed at the siege of Saguntum. After the battle 
of Cannz he urged Hannibal to push on at once 
with his cavalry upon Rome itself; and on the 
refusal of his commander, he is said tohave ob- 
served, that Hannibal knew indeed how to gain 
victories, but not how to use them. 

Mata (Maia or Mavdc), daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, was the eldest of the Pleiades, and the 
most beautiful of the seven sisters.. Ina grotto 
of Mount Cyllene in Arcadia she became by Ju- 
piter (Zeus) the mother of Mercury (Hermes). 
Areas, the son of Jupiter (Zeus) by Callisto, 
was given to her to be reared. Ved. Pietapes. 
Maia was likewise the name of a divinity wor- 
shipped at Rome, who was also called Majesta. 
She is mentioned in connection with Vulcan, 
and was regarded_hy some as the wife of that 
god, though it seeins for no other reason but 
because a priest of Vulcan offered a sacrifice to 
her on the first of May. In the popular super- 
stition of later times she was identified with 
Maia, the daughter of Atlas. 

Masortanus, Jirius Vaterius, Roman em- 
peror in the West, A.D. 457-461, was raised to 
the empire by Ricimer. His reign was chiefly 
occupied in making preparations to invade the 
Vandals in Africa; but the immense fleet which 
he had collected for this purpose in the harbor 
of New Carthage in Spain was destroyed by the 
Vandals in 460. Thereupon he concluded a 
peace with Genseric. His activity and popu- 
larity excited the jealousy of Ricimer, who com- 
pelled him to abdicate, and then put an end to 
his life. 

Masoma. Vid. Constantia, No. 3. 

Maxica (now Malaga), an important town on 
the coast of Hispania Betica, and on a river of 
the same name (now Guadalmedina), was found- 
ed by the Phenicians, and has always been a 
flourishing place of commerce from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

Mavauas. Vid. Mavetas. 

Maranoa (MaAdyya), a city of India, probably 
the modern Madras. , 

Matcnvus (Madyoc). 1. Of Philadelphia in Syr- 
ia; a Byzantine historian and rhetorician, wrote 
a history of the empire from A.D. 474 to 480, 
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with Dexippus by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 
1829.—[2. King of Arabia Petrea, was contem- 
porary with Herod the Great, who fled to him 
for refuge when he was driven out of Jerusa- 
lem by Antigonus and the Parthians, B.C.40. 
This was probably the same: Malchus who is 
mentioned by Hirtius as sending an auxiliary 
force of cavalry to Cesar in Egypt.] 
Maria (Madtéa tixpa: now Cape Maria), the 
southern promontory of the island of Lesbos. 
Mavea(Madéa or Madtéac? now Cape St. An- 
gelo or Malo di St. Angelo), a promontory on 
the southeast of Laconia, separating the Argolic 
and Laconic Gulfs; the passage round it was 
much dreaded by sailors. Here was a temple 
of Apollo, who hence bore-the surname Maledtes. 
Mauéras or Maxiuas, Joannes (‘Iodvyne 6 
Madéara or Maddda), a native of Antioch, anda 
Byzantine historian, lived shortly after Justin- 
ian the Great. The word Malalas signifies in 
Syriac an orator. He wrote a chronicle of uni- 
versal history from the creation of the world to 
the reign of Justinian inclusive. Edited by Din- 
dorf,-Bonn, 1831. ; 
Marine (MaAjvn), a city of Mysia, only men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vi., 29). 
[Matevenrum. Vid. Bennventum.] 
Maciicus Sinus (Madcaxde xéAroc: now Bay 
of Zeitun), a narrow bay in the south of Thes- 
saly, running west from the northwest point of 
the island of Eubeea. On one side of it is the 
Pass of Thermopyle. It derived its name from 
the Malienses, who dwelt on its shores. It is 
sometimes called the Lamiacus Sinus, from the 
town of Lamia in its neighborhood. 
Matis (Madi¢ y#, Ionic and Attic MyAle yi: 


Madtevtc or MyArevc, Maliensis, a district in the | 


south of Thessaly, on the shores of the Malia- 
cus Sinus, and opposite the northwest point of 
the island of Eubea. It extended as far as the 
Pass of Thermopyle. Its inhabitants, the Ma- 
lians, were Dorians, and belonged to the Am- 
phictyonic league. 

Matiz (MadAoZ),, an Indian people on both 
sides of the Hypraorms: their capital is sup- 
posed to have been on the site of the celebrated 
fortress of Mooltan. 

Matus (MadAdéc), a very ancient eity of Ci- 
licia, on a hill a little east of the mouth of the 
River Pyramus, was said to have been founded 
at the time of the Trojan war by Mopsus and 
Amphilochus. It had a port called Magarsa, 

[Mararas (Madoirac), a small river of Arca- 
dia, on which Orchomenus founded the colony 
Methydrium. ] uf 

Maxuernensts, a celebrated patrician family 
of the Cornelia gens in the early ages of the 
republic, the members of which frequently held 
the consulship. It disappears from history be- 
fore the time of the Samnite wars. 

Marva. Vid. Mutvcna. ; ; 

Mamaa, Jutta, a native of Emesa in Syria, 
was daughter of Julia Masa, and mother of 
Alexander Severus. She was a woman of in- 
tegrity and virtue, and brought up her son with 
the utmost care. She was put to death by the 
soldiers along with her son, A.D. 235. 

Mamercus. 1. Son of King Numa accord- 
ing to one tradition, and son of Mars:and Sil- 
via: according to another.—2.. Tyrant of Cata- 
hen ‘Timoleon landed in Sicily, B.C. 344, 
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~ After his defeat by Timoleon he fled to Messa- 
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na, and took refuge with Hippon, tyrant of that 
city. But when Timoleon laid siege to Messa- 
na, Hippon took to flight, and Mamercus sur- 
rendered, stipulating only for.a regular trial be- 
fore the Syracusans. But as soon as he was 
brought into the assembly of the people there, 
he was condemned by acclamation, and exe- 
cuted like a common malefactor. 

Mamercus or Mamercinus, AlMivivs,’ a dis- 
tinguished patrician family which professed to 
derive its name from Mamercus in the reign of 

uma. 1. L., thrice consul, namely, B.C. 484, 
478, 473.—2. Tiz., twice consul, 470 and 467. 
—3. Mam., thrice dictator, 437, 433, and 426. 
In his first dictatorship he carried on war against 
the Veientines and Fidena. LarTolumnius, the 
king of Veli, is said to have been killed in sin- 
gle combat in this year by Comaelius Cossus. 
In his second dietatorship A°milius carried a 
law limiting to eighteen months the duration of 
the censorship, which had formerly lasted. for 
five years. This measure was received with 
great approbation by the people; but the. cen- 
sors then in office were so enraged at it that 
they removed him from his tribe, and reduced 
him to the condition of an erarian.—4. L., a 
distinguished general in the Samnite wars, was 
twice consul, 341 and 329, and once dictator, 
335. In his second consulship he took Priver- 
num, and hence received the surname of Pri- 
vernas. 

Mamers, the Oscan name of the god Mars. 

Mamervini.. Vid. Messana. 

Mamertium (Mamertini), a town in Bruttium, 
of uncertain site, founded by a band of Sam- 
nites, who had left their mother country under 
the protection of Mamers or Mars to seek a new 
home. 

Mamitia Gens, plebeian, was originally a dis- 
tinguished family in Tusculum. ‘They traced 
their name and origin to Mamilia, the daughter 
of Telegonus, the founder of Tusculum, and the 
son of Ulysses and the goddess Circe. It was 
to a member of this family, Octavius Mamilius, 
that Tarquinius betrothed his daughter; and on 
his expulsion from Rome he took refuge with | 
his son-in-law, who, according to the beautiful 
lay preserved by Livy, roused the Latin people 
against the infant republic, and perished in the 
great battle at the Lake Regillus. In B.C. 458, 
the Roman citizenship was given to L. Mamil- 
jus, the dictator of Tusculum, because he had 
two years before marched to the assistance of 
the city when it was attacked by Herdonius. 
The gens was divided into three families, Lim- 
etanus, Turrinus, and Vitulys, but none of them 
became of much importance. 

Mamta, the name of a patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens, which never became of much 
importance in the state. 

Mamurivus Verurivs. Vid. Verurtus. 

Mamurra, a Roman eques, born at Formia, 
was the commander of the engineers (prefectus 
fabrum) in Julius Cesar’s army in Gaul. He 
amassed great riches, the greater part of which, 
however, he owed to Cesar’s liberality. He 
was the first person at Rome who covered all 
the walls of his house with layers of marble, 
and also the first all of the columns in whose 
house were made of solid marble. He was 
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violently attacked by Catullus in his poems, who 
called him decoctor Formianus. Maraurra seems 
to have been,alive in the time of Horace, who 
calls Formiz, in. ridicule, ‘Mamurrarum’ urbs 
(Sat., i., 5, 37), from which we may infer that, 
his name had become'a by-word of contempt. 
[ManastapaL. V2d. MasTanaBat.] pe 
Mancia, Hetvivs,a Roman orator about B.C. 
90, who was remarkably ugly, and whose name 


is recorded chiefly in consequence of a laugh - 
being raised against him on account of his de- _ 


formity by C. Julius Cesar Strabo, who was op- — 


posed to him on one occasion in some lawsuit. ay 
~ 


Mancinus, Hostizivs. 1. A., was pretor ur- 


banus B.C. 180, and consul 170, when he had. 
the conduct of the war against Perseus, king of Hots 
He remained in Greece for partof 


Macedonia. 
the next year (169) as proconsul.—2. L., was" 
legate of the consul L. Calpurnius Piso (148) in: 
the siege of Carthage, in the third Punic war. 


He was consul 145.—3. C., consul 137, had the 


conduct of the war against Numantia. He was 
defeated by the Numantines, and purchased the 
safety of the remainder of his army by making 
a peace with the Numantines. The senate re- 


fused to recognize it, and went through the ~ 


hypocritical ceremony of delivering him over to 
the enemy by means of the fetiales. This was 
done with the consent of Mancinus, but the en- 
emy refused to accept him. On his return to 
Rome Mancinus took his seat in the senate as 
heretofore, but was violently expelled from it 
by the tribune P. Rutilius, on the ground that 
he had lost his citizenship. As the enemy had 
not, received him, it was a disputed question 
whether he was a citizen or not by the Jus 
Postliminti (vid. Dict. of Ant., s. v. Posrurint- 
um), but the better opinion was that he had lost 
his civic rights, and they were accordingly re- 
stored to him by a lex.. 

[Mancuntum (now Manchester), a city of the 
Brigantes in Britannia, on the road from Clano- 
venta to Mediolanum. ] 

Manpane. Vid. Cyrus. 

[ManpELa (now Bardela), a village to the 
southeast of Cures, near which stood Horace’s 
Sabine villa.] A 

[Manproctes (MavdpoxAjc), an architect of 


| Samos, who constructed the bridge on which 


Darius led his army over the Thracian Bospo- 
rus: he also made a painting commemorating 
this labor.] 

Manvontus. Vid. Inpipixts. 

Manprupium, Manpropus, or Manopripduis 
(Mavdpovrodic), a town in the south of Phrygia, 
on the Lake Caralitis. 

Mawnpvsit, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, in 
the modern Burgundy, whose chief town was. 
ALESIA. 

Manpuria (Mavdépiov in Plut.: now Casal 
Nuovo), a town in Calabria, on the road from 
Tarentum to Hydruntum, and near a small lake, 
which is said to have been always full to the 
edge, whatever water was added to or taken 
from it.. Here Archidamus IIL, king of Sparta, 
was defeated and slain in battle by the Messa- 
plans and Lucanians, B.C. 338, é 

Mangs, the general name by which the Ro- 
mans designated the souls of the departed ; but 
as it is a natural tendency to consider the souls 
of departed friends as blessed spirits, the Manes 
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were regarded as gods, and were worshipped 


with divine honors. Hence on Roman sepul- 
chres we find D. M. S., that is, Dis Manibus 
At certain seasons, which 
were looked upon as sacred days (ferie deni- 


_-eales), Sacrifices were offered to the spirits of 


the departed. An annual festival, which be- 


longed to all the Manes in general, was cele- 


' the monuments. 
poem, entitled ’AroreAsouarixd, in six books, 


' brated on the nineteenth of February, under the 
name of Feralia or Parentalia, because: it was 
the duty of children and heirs to offer sacrifices 
to the shades of their parents and benefactors. 

- Manérno (MaveGoc¢ or Mavefév), an Egyptian 
priest of the town of Sebennytus, who lived in 
the reign of the first Ptolemy.. He was the first 
Egyptian who gave in the Greek language an 
account of the religion and history of his coun- 
try. He based his information upon the ancient 
works of the Egyptians themselves, and more 
especially upon their sacred books. The work 
in which he gave an account of the theology of 
the Egyptians, and of the origin of the gods and 
the world, bore the title of Tév OvovKdv "Em- 
toun. His historical work was entitled a His- 
tory of Egypt. It was divided into three parts 
or books. The first contained the history of 
the country previous to the thirty dynasties, or 
what may be termed the mythology of Egypt, 
and also of the first dynasties. ‘The second 
opened with the eleventh, twelfth, and conclu- 
ded with the nineteenth dynasty. The third 
gave the history of the remaining eleven dynas- 
ties, and concluded with an account of Necta- 

_nebus, the last of the native Egyptian kings. 
The work of Manetho is lost ; but a list of the 
dynasties is preserved in Julius Africanus and 

Eusebius (most correct in the Armenian ver- 
sion), who, however, has introduced various in- 
terpolations. According to the calcu/&tion of 
Manetho, the thirty dynasties, beginning with 
Menes, filled a period of three thousand five 
hundred and fifty-five years. The lists of the 
Egyptian kings and the duration of their sev- 
eral reigns were undoubtedly derived by him 
from genuine documents, and their correctness, 
so far as they are not interpolated, is said to be 
confirmed by the hieroglyphic inscriptions on 

There exists an astrological 


which bears the name of Manetho; but this 
poem is spurious, and can not have been written 
before the fifth century of our era. Edited by 
Axt and Rigler, Cologne, 1832. 

Mania, a formidable Italian, probably Etrus- 
can, divinity of the lower world, called the moth- 
er of the Manes or Lares. The festival of the 
Compitalia'was celebrated as a propitiation to 
Mania in common with the Lares. 

Mawnitius. 1. M., was consul B.C. 149, the 
first year of the third Punic war, and carried on 
war against Carthage. He was celebrated as 
a jurist, and is one of the speakers in Cicero’s 
De Republica (i, 12).—2. C., tribune of the 
plebs B.C. 66, proposed the law granting to 
Pompey the command of the war against Mith- 
radates and Tigranes, and the government of 
the provinces of Asia, Cilicia, and Bithynia. 
This bill was warmly opposed by Q- Catulus, 
Q. Hortensius, and the leaders of the aristocrat- 
ical party, but was supported by Cicero in an 
oration which has come down to us. At the 
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end of his year Manilius was brought to trial by 
the aristocratical party, and was condemned ; 


but we do’ not know of what offence he was . 


accused.—3. Also called Manurus or Maxis, 
a Roman poet of uncertain age, but is conjectur- 
ed to have lived in the time of Augustus. He 
is thé author of an astrological poem in five 
books, éntitled Astronomica. The style of this 
poem.is extremely faulty, being harsh and ob- 
scure, and abounding in repetitions and in forced 
metaphors, But the author seems to have con- 
sulted the best authorities, and to have adopted 
their most sagacious views. The best edition 
is by Bentley, Lond., 1739. 

Man ta Guns, an ancient and celebrated patri- 
cian.gens at Rome. The chief families were 
those of Actoinus, Torquarus; and Vuuso. ° | 

Manutina (Mavdiava : ruins at Miliana). 1. 
A city of importance in Mauretania Cesariensis, 
where one of Pompey’s sons died.—[2. A. city 
of Etruria, on the road leading from Rome over 
the Alpes Maritime to Arelate : it corresponds 
to the modern Magliana, near Siena. ] ; 

Manutius, M., consul B.C. 392, took refuge in 
the Capitol when Rome was taken by the Gauls 
in 390. One night, when the Gauls endeavored 
to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
his sleep by the cackling of his geese ; collect- 
ing hastily a body of men, he succeeded in driv- 
ing back the enemy, who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic deed -he 
is said to have received the surname of Carr- 
totinus. In 895 he defended the cause of the 
plebeians, who were suffering severely from 
their debts, and from the harsh and cruel treat- 
ment, of their patrician creditors. ‘The patri- 
cians accused him of aspiring to royal power, 
and he was thrown into prison by the dictator 
Cornelius Cossus. The plebeians put on mourn- 
ing for their champion, and were ready to take 
up arms in his behalf. The patricians, in alarm, 
liberated Manlius; but this act of concession 
only made him bolder, and he now did not 
scruple to instigate the plebeians to open vio- 
lence. In the following year the patricians 
charged him with high treason, and brought him 
before the people assembled in the Campus Mar- 

jus; but as the Capitol which had once been 
a by him could be seen from this place, the 
court was removed to the Peetelinian grove, out- 
side the Porta Nomentana. Here Manlius was 
condemned, and the tribunes threw him down 
the Tarpeian Rock. The members of the Man- 
lia gens accordingly resolved that none of them 
should evergpear in future the prenomen of 
Marcus. { 
“Mannus, a son of Toco, was regarded by 
the ancient Germans, along with his father, as 
the founders of their race. They further as- 
scribed to Mannus three sons, from whom the 
three tribes of the Ingevones, Hermiones, and 
Istevones derived their names. 

Manttana Patus. Vad. Arsissa Pauvs. 

Manrinta (Mavrivera: Maytivetc: now Pa- 
leopoli), one of the most ancient and important 
towns in Arcadia, situated on the small river 
Ophis, near the centre of the eastern frontier of 
the country. It is celebrated in history for the 
great battle fought under its walls between the 
Spartans and Thebans, in which Epaminondas 
fell, B.C. 362. According to weg oe Manti- 
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nea was founded by Mantineus, the son of Ly- 
caon, but it was formed in reality out of the 
union of four or five hamlets. Till the founda- 
tion of Megalopolis, it was the largest city in 
Arcadia, and it long exercised a kind of suprem- 
acy over the other Arcadian towns ; but in the 
Peloponnesian war the Spartans attacked the 
city, and destroyed it by turning the waters of 


_the Ophis against its walls, which were built of 


bricks. After the battle of Leuctra the city re- 
covered its independence. At a later period it 
joined the Achzan league, but, notwithstanding, 
formed a close connection with its old enemy 
Sparta, in consequence of which it was severely 
punished by Aratus, who put to death its lead- 
ing citizens and sold the rest of its inhabitants 
as slaves. It never recovered the effects of 
this blow. Its name was now changed into 
Antigonia, in honor of Antigonus Doson, who 
had assisted Aratus in his campaign against the 
town. The Emperor Hadrian restored to the 
place its ancient appellation, and rebuilt part of 
it in honor of his favorite Antinous, the Bithyn- 
ian, who derived his family from Mantinea: 

[Manztinorum Oppipum (Mayrivon moduc, very 
probably the modern Bastia), a place in Corsica 
on the northwest coast, east of the River Va- 
lerius.] 

[ManrirHevs (Maprifeoc), an Athenian, the 
companion of Alcibiades in his escape from Sar- 
dis B.C. 411: in B.C. 408 he was one of the 
ambassadors sent from Athens to Darius; but 
he and his colleagues were given up to Cyrus, 
and kept in custody three years.] 

Mantivs (Mavrioc), son of Melampus, and 

brother of Antiphates. Vid. Mevampus. 
’ Manto: (Mavré, -ovc). 1. Daughter. of the 
Theban soothsayer Tiresias, was herself proph- 
etess of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. After 
the capture of Thebes by the Epigoni, she was 
sent to Delphi with other captives, as an offer- 
ing to Apollo, and there became the prophetess 
of this god. Apollo afterward sent her and her 
companions to: Asia, where they founded the 
sanctuary of Apollo near the place where the 
town of Colophon was afterward built. Rha- 
cius, a Cretan, who had settled there, married 
Manto, and became by her the father of Mopsus. 
According to Euripides, she had previously be- 
come the mother of Amphilochus and Tisiphone, 
by Alemzon, the leader of the Epigoni. Being 
a prophetess of Apollo, she is also called Daphne, 
i. e., the laurel virgin.—2. Daughter of Hercu- 
les, was likewise a prophetess, and the person 
from whom the town of Mantua received its 
name. (Virg., Ain,, x., 199.) 

Mantua (Mantuanus: now Mantua). 1. A 
town in Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the 
River Mincius, was not a place of importance, 
but is, celebrated because Virgil, who was born 
at the neighboring village of Andes, regarded 
Mantua as his birth-place. It was originally an 
Etruscan eity, and is said to have derived its 
name from Manto, the daughter of Tiresias,— 
{2. Now probably Mondejar), a town of the Car- 
petani in Hispania Tarraconensis, by some er- 
roneously regarded as Madrid.]} 

Maracanpa (7d Mapécavda : now Samarkand), 
the capital of the Persian province of Sogdiana, 
in the northern part of the country, was seventy 


stadia (seven geographical miles) in circhit. . It 
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was here that Alexander the Great killed his” 
friend Cuitvus. Ve 

Marapuit (Mapd¢uoz), one of the three noblest 
tribes of the Persians, standing, with the Mas~ 
pil, next in honor to the Pasargade. 

([Mararua (Mdpafa: now Atzikolo), a small 
town of Arcadia, at the sources of the Bupha- 
gus, and in the neighborhood of Gortys.] . 

Maratuisium (Maoafjo.ov), a town on the 
coast of Ionia, between Ephesus and Neapolis: 
it belonged to the Samians, who exchanged it 
with the Ephesians for Neapolis, which lay 
nearer to theirisland. The modern Scala Nova ~ 
marks the site of one of these towns, but it is 
doubtful which. 

Marituon (Mapaddév: Mapafdévioc), a demus 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, was 
situated near a bay on the eastern coast of At- 
tica, twenty-two miles from Athens by one 
road, and twenty-six miles by another. It orig- 
inally. belonged to the Attic tetrapolis, and is 
said to have derived its name from the hero Mar- 
athon. This hero, according to one account, 
was the son of Epopeus, king of Sicyon, who, 
having been expelled from Peloponnesus by the 
violence of his father, settled in Attica ; while, 
according to another account, he was an Arca- 
dian, who took part in the expedition of the 
Tyndaride against Attica, and devoted him- 
self to death before the battle. The site of the 
ancient town of Marathon was probably not at 
the modern village of Marathon, but at a place 
called Vrana, a little to the south of Marathon. 
Marathon was situated in a plain, which ex- 
tends along the sea-shore, about six miles in 
length, and from three miles to one mile anda 
half in breadth. It is surrounded on the other 
three sides by rocky hills and rugged mount- 
ains. Two marshes bound the extremity of 
the plain; the northern is more than a square 
mile in extent, but the southern is much small- 
er, and is almost dry at the conclusion of the 
great heats. Through the centre of the plain 
runs a small brook. In this plain was fought 
the celebrated battle between the Persians and 
Athenians, B.C. 490. The Persians were drawn 
up on the plain, and the Athenians on some 
portion of the high ground above the plain; bat 
the exact ground occupied by the two armies 
can not be identified, notwithstanding the in- 
vestigations of modern travellers. The tumu- 
lus raised over the Athenians who fell in the 
battle is still to be seen. / 

Marxrtuus (Mépaoc), an important city on the 
coast of Phenicia, opposite to Aradus and near 
Antaradus : it was destroyed by the people of 
Aradus in the time of the Syrian king, Alexan- 
der Balas, a little before B.C. 150. 

[Mararnisa (Mapdfovea). 1. A small island 
of the A/gean Sea, on the coast of Tonia, near 
Clazomene.—2. A city in the western part of 
Crete ; according to Hoeck, probably on the 
Promontorium Drepanum. ] 

Marcetua. 1, Daughter of C. Marcellus and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. She was thrice . 
married: first to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, who 
separated from her in B.C. 21, in order to marry 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus ; secondly, to 
Julus Antonius, the son of the triumvir, by whom 
she had a son Lueius; thirdly, to Sextus Ap- 
puleius, consul A.D. 14, by whom she had a 
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‘MARCELLINUS. 
daughter, Appuleia Varilia:—2. Wife of the poet 


Martial, to whom he has addressed two epi- | 


grams (Xii., 21, 31). She was a native of Spain, 
and brought him as her dowry an estate. As 
Martial was married previously to Cleopatra, 
he espoused Marcella probably after his return 
to Spain about A.D. 96. 
Marceuuinus, the author of the life of Thu- 
eydides. Vid. Tuuvoypipzs, 
Marcetivs, Criaunius, an illustrious plebeian 
' family. 1. M., celebrated as five times consul, 
and the conqueror of Syracuse. In his first con- 
sulship, B.C. 222, Marcellus and his colleague 
conquered the Insubrians in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
took their capital Mediolanum. Marcellus dis- 
tinguished himself by slaying in battle with his 
own hand Britomartus or Viridomarus, the king 
of the enemy, whose spoils he afterward dedi- 
cated as spolia opima in the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius. This was the third and last instance 
in Roman history in which such an offering was 
made- In 216 Marcellus was appointed pretor, 
and rendered important service to the Roman 
cause in the south of Italy after the disastrous 
battle of Canne. In 215 he remained in the 


south of Italy, with the title of proconsul. In. 


the course of the same year he was elected 
consul in the place of Postumius Albinus, who 
had been killed in Cisalpine Gaul; but as the 
senate declared that the omens were unfavor- 
able, Marcellus resigned the consulship. In 
214 Marcellus was consul a third time, and still 
continued in the south of Italy, where he car- 
ried on the war with ability, but without ob- 
taining any decisive results. In the summer 
of this year he was sent into Sicily, since the 
party favorable to the Carthaginians had ob- 
tained the upper hand in many of the cities in 
the island. After taking Leontini, he proceed- 
ed to lay siege to Syracuse, both by sea and 
land. His attacks were vigorous and unremit- 
ting ; but, though he brought many powerful 
military engines against the walls, these were 
rendered wholly unavailing by the superior skill 
and science of Archimedes, who directed those 
of the besieged. Marcellus was at last com- 
pelled to give up all hopes of carrying the city 
by open force, and to turn the siege into a block- 
ade. It was not till 212 that he obtained pos- 
session of the place. It was given up to plun- 
der, and Archimedes was one of the inhabitants 
slain by the Roman soldiers. The booty found 
in the captured city was immense; and Mar- 
cellus also carried off many of the works of 
art with which the city had been adorned, to 
grace the temples at Rome. ‘This was the first 
instance of a practice which afterward became 
so general. In 210 he was consul a fourth time, 
and again had the conduct of the war against 
Hannibal. He fought a battle with the Cartha- 
ginian general near Numistro in Lucania, but 
Without any decisive result. In 209 he retain- 
ed the command of his army with the rank of 
procensul. In 208 he was consul for the fifth 
time. He and his colleague were defeated by 
Hannibal near Venusia, and Marcellus himself 
was slain in the battle. He was buried with 
all due honors by order of Hannibal. Marcel- 
ius appears to have been a rude, stern soldier, 
brave and daring to excess, but harsh, unyield- 
ing, and ervel. The great praises bestowed 
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upon Marcellus by the Roman historians are 
certainly undeserved, and probably found their 
way into history from his funeral oration by his 
son, which was used as an authority by some 
of the earlier annalists.—2. M., son of the pre- 
ceding, accomp@gnied his father as military trib- 
une in 208, and was present with him at the 
time of his death. In 204 he was tribune of 
the people; in 200, curule edile ; in 198, praetor; 
and in 196, consul. In his consulship he carried 
on the war against the Insubrians and Boii in 
Cisalpine Gaul. . He was censor in 189.—3. M., 
consul 183, carried on the war against the Li- 
gurians.—4. M., son of No.2, was thrice consul, 
first in 166, when he gained a victory over the 
Alpine tribes of the Gauls; secondly in 155, 
when he defeated the Ligurians ; and thirdly in 
152, when he carried on the war against the 
Celtiberians in Spain. In 148 he was sent 
ambassador to Masinissa, king of Numidia, but 
was shipwrecked on the voyage, and perished. 
—5,. M., an intimate friend of Cicero, is first 
mentioned as curule edile with P. Clodius in 
56. He was consul in 51, and showed himself 
a bitter enemy to Cesar. Among other ways 
in which he displayed his enmity, he caused a 
citizen of Comum to be scourged, in order to 
show his contempt for the privileges lately be- 
stowed by Cesar upon that colony. But the 
animosity of Marcellus did not blind him to the 
imprudence of forcing on a war for which his 
party was unprepared ; and at the beginning of 
49 he in vain suggested the necessity of mak- 
ing levies of troops, before any open steps were 
taken against Cesar. 
ruled, and he was among the first to fly from 
Rome and Italy. After the battle of Pharsalia 
(48) he abandoned all thoughts of prolonging 
the. contest, and withdrew to Mytilene, where 
he gave himself up to the pursuits of rhetoric 
and philosophy. Marcellus himself was un- 
willing to sue to the conqueror for forgiveness, 
but his friends at Rome were not backward in 
their exertions for that purpose. At length, in 
46, in a full assembly of the senate, C. Mar- 
cellus, the cousin of the exile, threw himself at 
Cesar’s feet to implore the pardon of his kins- 
man, and his example was followed by the 
whole body of the assembly. Cesar yielded to 
this demonstration of opinion, and Marcellus 
was declared tobe forgiven. Cicero thereupon 
returned thanks to Cesar, in the oration Pro 
Marcello, which has come down.to us. Marcel- 
lus set out on his return; but he was murder- 
ed at the Pireus by one of his own attendants, 
P. Magius Chilo.—6. C., brother of the preced- 
ing, was consul 49. He is constantly confound- 
ed with his cousin, C. Marcellus (No. 8), whe 
was consul in 50. He accompanied his col- 
league, Lentulus, in his flight from Rome, and 
eventually crossed over to Greece. In the fol- 
lowing year (48) he commanded part of Poms 
pey’s fleet ; but this is the last we hear of him. 
—7. C., uncle of the two preceding, was pre- 
tor in 80, and afterward succeeded M. Lepidus 
in the government of Sicily. His administra- 
tion of the province is frequently praised by 
Cicero in his speeches against Verres, as af- 
fording the most striking contrast to that of the 
accused. Marcellus himself was present on 
that occasion, as one of the judges of Verrés, 
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His advice was over- . 
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—S8. C., son of the preceding, and first cousin 
of M. Marcellus (No. 5), whom he succeeded in 
the consulship, 50. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Cicero from an early age, and attached him- 
self to the party of Pompey, notwithstanding 
his Connection with Cesar by his~ marriage 
with Octavia. In his consulship he was the ad- 
vocate of all the most violent measures against 
Cesar; but when the war actually broke out, 
he displayed the utmost timidity and helpless- 
ness. 
the Pompeian party in Greece ; and after much 
hesitation, he at length determined to remain in 
Italy.. He readily obtained the forgiveness of 
Cesar, and thus was able to intercede with the 
dictator in favor of his cousin, M. Marcellus 
(No. 5). He must have lived till near the close 
of 41, as his widow, Octavia, was pregnant by 
him when betrothed to Antony in the following 
year.—9. M., son of the preceding and of Oc- 
tavia, the daughter of C. Octavius and sister of 
Augustus, was born in 43. As early as 39 he 
was betrothed in marriage to the daughter of 
Sextus Pompey; but the marriage never took 
place, as Pompey’s death in 35 removed the oc- 
casion for it. Augustus, who had probably des- 
tined the young. Marcellus as his successor, 
adopted him as his son in 25, and, at the same 
time, gave him his daughter Julia in marriage. 
In 23 he was curule edile, but in the autumn 
of the same year he was attacked by the disease 
of which he died shortly after at Baie, notwith- 
standing all the skill and care of the celebrated 
physician Antonius Musa. He was in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, and was thought to have 
given so much promise of future excellence 
that his death was mourned as a public calam- 
ity; and the grief of Augustus, as well as that 
of his mother Octavia, was for a time unbound- 
ed. Augustus himself pronounced the funeral 
oration over his remains, which were deposited 
in the mausoleum lately erected for the Julian 
family. “At a subsequent period (14) Augustus 
dedicated in his name the magnificent theatre 
near the Forum Olitorium, of which the re- 
mains are still visible. But the most durable 
monument to the memory of Marcellus is to be 
found in the well-known passage of Virgil (Zin., 
vi., 860-886), which must have been recited to 
Augustus and Octavia before the end of 22.— 
10. M., called by Cicero, for distinction’s sake, 
the father of serninus (Brut., 36), served un- 


- der Marius in Gaul in 102, and as one of the 


lieutenants of L. Julius Cesar in the Marsic 
war, 90.—11. M. Cuaupius Marcretuus ASser- 
NINUS, SON or grandson of No. 10, queestor in 
Spain in 48, under Q. Cassius Longinus, took 
part in the mutiny of the soldiers against Cas- 
sius. —12. P. Cornetius Lenrutus Marcer- 
Linus, son of No. 10, must have been adopted 
by one of the Cornelii Lentuli. He was one 
of Pompey’s lieutenants in the war against the 
pirates, B.C. 67.—13. Cx. Cornenius Lenrutus 
Marcextinvs, son of the preceding, was praetor 
59, after which he governed the province of 
Syria for nearly two years, and was consul 56, 
when fe showed himself a friend of the aristo- 
eratical party, and opposed all the measures of 
the triumvirate. 

Marcevius, Eprivus, born of an obscure fam- 
ily at Capna, rose by his oratorical talents to 
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distinction at Rome’ in the reigns of Claudius, 
Nero, and Vespasian. He was one of the prin- 
cipal delators under Nero, and accused many 
of the most distinguished men of his time. He 
was brought to trial in the reign of Vespasian, 
but was acquitted, and enjoyed the patronage 
‘and favor of this emperor as well. In A.D. 69, 
however, he was convicted of having taken part 
in the conspiracy of Alienus Cecina, and there- 
fore put an end to his own life. 

Maxrcrtuvs, Nonivus, a Latin grammarian, the 
author of an important treatise, entitled De 
Compendiosa Doctrina per Litteras ad Filium, 
sometimes, but erroneously, called De Proprie- 
tate Sermonis. He must have lived between 
the second and sixth centuries of the Christian 
era. His work is divided into eighteen chap- 
ters, but of these the first twelve are in reality 
separate treatises on different grammatical sub- 
jects. The last six are in the style of the Ono- 
masticon of Julius Pollux, each containing a 
series of technical terms in some one depart- 
ment. The whole work contains numerous 
quotations from the earlier Latin writers. The 
best edition is by Gerlach and Roth, Basil., 1842. 

Marce.ivs Sipetes, a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia, lived in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius, A.D. 117-161. He wrote a long 
medical poem in Greek hexameter verse, con- 
sisting of forty-two books, of which two frag- 
ments remain, [and are found in the Corpus 
Poetarum of Maittaire.] 

Marcetuus, Urrius, a jurist, lived under An- 
toninus Pius and M. Aurelius. He is often 
cited in the Digest. 

Marcia. 1. Wife of M. Regulus, who was 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginians.—2. Wife 
of M. Cato Uticensis, daughter of L. Marcius 
Philippus, consul B.C. 56. It was about 56 
that Cato is related to have ceded her to his 
friend Q. Hortensius, with the approbation of 
her father. She continued to live with Hor- 
tensius till the death of the latter in 50, after 
which she returned to Cato.—3. Wife of Fabius 
Maximus, the friend of Augustus, learned from 
her husband the secret visit of the emperor to 
his grandson Agrippa, and informed Livia of it, 
in consequence of which she became the cause 
of her husband’s death, A.D. 13 or 14. She is 
mentioned on two or three occasions by Ovid. 
—4. Daughter of Cremutius Cordus. Vid. Cor- 
pus.—5. The favorite concubine of Commodus, 
organized the plot by which the emperor perish- 
ed. Vid. Commopus. She subsequently became 
the wife of Eclectus, his chamberlain, also a 
conspirator, and was eventually put to death by 
Julianus, along with Letus, who also had been 
actively engaged in the plot. 

[Marcia Aqua, a Roman aqueduct commenc- 
ed by the praetor Marcius Rex 145 B.C., and fin- 
ished by him in the following year, his term of 
office having been renewed for that purpose. It 
passed near Tibur, and through the country of 
the Peligni and Marsi, and supplied Rome with 
its best water: wid. Roma p. 753.] 

Marcia Grns,'claimed to pe descended from 
Ancus Marcius, the fourth king of Rome. Vid. 
Ancus Marctus. Hence one of its families sub. 
sequently assumed the name of Rex, and the 
heads of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Marcius 
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notwithstanding these claims to such high an- 
tiquity, no patricians of this name, with the ex- 
ception of Coriolanus, are mentioned in the ear- 
ly history of the republic (vid. CortoLanus) ; 
and it was not till after the enactment of the 
Licinian laws that any member of the gens ob- 
tained the consulship. The names of the most 
distinguished families are Cunsorinus, Pumir- 
pus, Rex, and Ruriuus. 

Marctina, the sister of Trajan, and mother 
of Matidia, who was the mother of Sabina, the 
wife of the Emperor Hadrian. 

Marcianorouis (Mapkiavodroacc)yan import- 
ant city in the interior of Meesia Inferior, west 
of Odessus, founded by Trajan, and named after 
his sister Marciana. It was situated on the high 
road from Constantinople to the Danube. It 
subsequently became the capital of the Bulga- 
rians, who called it Pristhlava (Upio0Ad6a), 
whence its modern name Presthlaw, but the 
Greeks still call it Marcenopoli. 

Marcianus. 1. Emperor of the East A.D. 
450-457, was a native of Thrace or Illyricum, 
and served for many years as a common soldier 
in the imperial army. Of his early history we 
have only a few particulars ; but he had attain- 
ed such distinction at the death of Theodosius 
II. in 450, that the widow of the latter, the cel- 
ebrated Pulcheria, offered her hand and the im- 
perial title to Marcian, who thus became Em- 
peror of the East. _Marcian was a man of res- 
olution and bravery ; and when Attila sent to 
demand the tribute which the younger Theodo- 
sius had engaged to pay annually, the emperor 
sternly replied, ‘‘I have iron for Attila, but no 
gold.” Attila swore vengeance; but he first 
invaded the Western Empire, and his death, 
two years afterward, saved the Hast. In 451 
Marcian assembled the council of Chalcedon, in 
which the doctrines of the Eutychians were con- 
demned. He died in 457, and was succeeded 
by Leo.—2. Of Heraclea in Pontus, a Greek 
geographer, of uncertain date, but who perhaps 
lived in the fifth century of the Christian era. 
He wrote a work in prose, entitled ‘A Periplus 
of the External Sea, both eastern and western, 
and of the largest Islands in it.” The External 
Sea he used in opposition to the Mediterranean. 
This work was in two books; of which the for- 
mer, on the East and South Seas, has come 
down to us entire; but of the latter, which 
treated of the West and North Seas, we pos- 
sess only the three last chapters on Africa, and 
a mutilated one on the distance from Rome to 
the principal cities in the world. In this work 
he chiefly follows Ptolemy. He also made an 
epitome of the Periplus of Artemidorus of Eph- 
esus (vid. Arremiporus, No. 4), of which we 
possess the introduction, and the periplus of 
Pontus, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia. Marcianus 
likewise published an edition of Menippus with 
additions and corrections. Vzd.Menippus. The 
works of Marcianus are edited by Hudson, in 
the Geographi Graci Minores, and separately by 
Hoffmann, Marciant Periplus, &c., Lips., 1841. 

Marcrinos, 4otivs, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Caracalia and Alexander Severus. His 
works are frequently cited in the Digest. 

“Marcranus Caretua. Vid. Capenva. ’ 

Marcivs, an Italian seer, whose prophetic 


verses (Carmina Marciana) were first discover- | 
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ed by M. Atilius, the pretor, in B.C. 213. They 
were written in Latin, and two extracts from 
them are given by Livy, one containing a proph- 
ecy Of the defeat of the Romans at Canne, and 
the second, commanding the institution of the 
Ludi Apollinares. The Marcian prophecies 
were subsequently preserved in the Capitol 
with the Sibylline books. Some writers men- 
tion only one person of this name, but others 
speak of two brothers, the Marcii. 

Marcius. Ved. Marcra Gens. 

[Marcopurum (now Dien), a city of the 
Ubii in Germania Inferior. ] 

Marcomanni, that is, men of the mark or bor- 
der, a powerful German people of the Suevic 
race, originally dwelt in the southwest of Ger- 
many, between the Rhine and the Danube, on 
the banks of the Main; but under the guidance 
of their chieftain Maroboduus, who had been 
brought up at the court of Augustus, they mi- 
grated into the land of the Boil, a Celtic race, 
who inhabited Bohemia and part of. Bavaria. 
Here they settled after subduing the Boii, and 
founded a powerful kingdom, which extended 
south as far as the Danube. Vid. Maroxzopuus. 
At a later time, the Marcomanni, in conjunc- 
tion with the Quadi and other German tribes, 
carried on a long and bloody war with the Em- 
peror M. Aurelius, which lasted during the great- 
er part of his reign, and was only brought to a 
conclusion by his son Commodus purchasing 
peace of the barbarians as soon as he-ascended 
the throne, A.D. 180. 

Marpane or Marpyine (Mapdnv7, Mapdunr9), 
a district of Persis, extending north from Tao- 
cene to the western frontier and to the sea- 
coast. It seems to have taken its name from 
some branch of the great people called Mardi or 
Amardi, who are found in various parts of west- 
ern and central Asia; for example, in Arme- 
nia, Media, Margiana, and, under the same form 
of name as those in Persis, in Sogdiana, 

Maropi. Vid. Amaro, MarpeEne. 

Marpontus (Mapdévioc), a distinguished Per- 
sian, was the son of Gobryas, and the son-in- 
law of Darius Hystaspis. In B.C. 492 he was 
sent by Darius with a large armament to pun- 
ish Eretria and Athens for the aid they had 
given to the Jonians. But his expedition was 
an entire failure. His fleet was destroyed by a 
storm off Mount Athos, and the greater part of 
his land forces was destroyed on his passage 
through Macedonia by the Brygians, a Thra- 
cian tribe. In consequence of his failure, he 
was superseded in the command by Datis and 
Artaphernes, 490. On the accession of Xerxes, 
Mardonius was one of the chief instigators of 
the expedition against Greece, with the gov- 
ernment of which he hoped to be invested after 
its conquest ; and he was appointed one of the 
generals of the land army. After the battle of 
Salamis (480) he became alarmed for the con- 
sequences of the advice he had given, and per- 
suaded Xerxes to return home with the rest 
of the army, leaving three hundred thousand 
men under his command for the subjugation of 
Greece. He was defeated in the following year 
(470 B.C.), near Platz, by the combined Greek 
forees under the command of Pausanias, and 
was slain in the battle. 

Marpus. Vid. AMARDUs. 
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Marpyine, Marpyani. Ved. MARDENE. 
Maria, -BA, -fa (Mapéy, Mapeia, Mapia: Ma- 
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Marcires. Vid. Homerus, p. 378, a. 
Mareum or Maxeus, a fortified place in Me- 


peotnc, Maredta: ruins at Mariouth), a town of | sia Superior, west of Viminacium, situated on 


Lower Egypt, in the district of Mareotis, on the 
southern side of the Lake Mareotis, at tle mouth 
of a canal. 

Mirtorrs (Mapsaric). 1. Also called Mape- 
otn¢e Noudc, a district of Lower Egypt, on.the 
extreme northwest, on the borders of the Lib- 
yz Nomos: it produced good wine.—2. A town 
in the interior of the Libye Nomos, between 
the Oasis of Ammon and the Oasis Minor. 

Marworis or Marma or (-14) Lacus (7 Maped- 
tic, Mapeia, Mapia Aiuvn: now Birket-Mariouth, 
or El-Kreit), a considerable lake in the north- 
west of Lower Egypt, separated from the Med- 
iterranean by the neck of land on which Alex- 
andrea stood, and supplied with water by the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, and by canals. It 
was less than three hundred stadia (thirty geo- 
graphical miles) long, and more than one hund- 
red and fifty wide. It was surrounded with vines, 
palms, and papyrus. It served as the port of 
Alexandrea for vessels navigating the Nile. 

Mires (Mépec), a people of Asia, on the north- 
ern coast of the Euxine, who served in the army 
of Xerxes, being equipped with helmets of wick- 
er-work, leathern shields, and javelins. 

Marwsa, Marescua (Mapyod, Mapiod, Mapio- 
o%, Mapecya: probably ruins southeast of Beit 
Jibrin), an ancient fortress of Palestine, in the 
south of Judea, of some importance in the his- 
tory of the early kings of Judah and of the Mac- 
cabees. The Parthians had destroyed it before 
the time of Eusebius; and it is probable that 
its ruins contributed to the erection of the city 
of Eleutheropolis (now. Beit Jibrin), which was 
afterward built on the site of the ancient Beto- 
gabra, two Roman miles northwest of Maresa. 

Marescua. Vid. Marnsa. 

Marctina (7 Mapyravy: the southern part of 
Khiva, southwest part of Bokhara, and north- 
east part of Khorassan), a province of the an- 
cient Persian empire, and afterward of the Gre- 
co-Syrian, Parthian, and Persian kingdoms in 
Central Asia, north of the mountains called 
Sariphi (now Ghoor), a part of the chain of the 
Indian Caucasus, which divided it from Aria ; 
and bounded on the east by Bactriana, on the 
northeast and north by the River Oxus, which 
divided it from Sogdiana and Seythia, and on 
the west by Hyrcania. It received its name 
- from the River Margus (now Moorghab), which 

flows through it, from southeast to northwest, 
and is lost in the sands of the Desert of Khiva. 
On this river, near its termination, stood the 
capital of the district, Antiochia Margiana (now 
Meru). With the exception of the districts 
round this and the minor rivers, which produced 
excellent wine, the country was for the most 
part a sandy desert. Its chief inhabitants were 
the Derbices, Parni, Tapuri, and branches of 
the great tribes of the Massagete, Dahe, and 
Mardi. The country became known to the 
Greeks by the expeditions of Alexander and 
Antiochus I, the first of whom founded, and 
the second rebuilt, Antiochia; and the Romans 
of the age of Augustus obtained further infor- 
mation about it from the returned captives who 
had been taken by the Parthians and had resided 
at Antiochia. 
478 


| the River Margus (now Morava), at its conflu- 
ence with the Danube. Here Divcletian gained 
a decisive victory over Carinus. The River 
Margus, which is one of the southern tributa- 
ries of the Danube, rises in Mount Orbelus. 

Marcus. Vid. Mareiana. 

Maria. Vid. Marea, Maregoris. 

Martasa. Vid. SaBa. 

Martamma (Mapiduun, -idun, -duvn), a city of 
Cele-Syria,8ome miles west of Emesa, assign- 
ed by Atexander the Great to the territory of 
Aradus. 

Marramne. Vid. Heropes. 

Mariamneé Turrets, a tower at Jerusalem, 
built by Herod the Great. ; 

[Martina (Mapcav#), a colony established by 
C. Marius on the east coast of Corsica, the sec- 
ond chief city of the island, with a good har- 
bor: its ruins still exist at the mouth of the 
Golo (the ancient Tavola), in a district called 
the plain of Mariana.) 

Mariana Fossa. Vid. Fossa. 

Marranvynt (Mapcavdvvoi), an ancient people 
of Asia Minor, on the northern coast, east of 
the River Sangarius, in the northeast part of 
Bithynia. With respect to their ethnical affin- 
ities, it seems doubtful whether they were con- 
nected with the Thracian tribes (the Thyni and 
Bithyni) on the west, or the Paphlagonians on 
the east ; but the latter appears the more prob- 
able. 

Marranus Mons (now Sierra Morena), a 
mountain in Hispania Betica, properly only a 
western offshoot of the Orospeda. The east- 
ern part of it was called Saltus Castulonensis, 
and derived its name from the town of Castulo, 

Marica, a Latin nymph, the mother of La- 
tinus by Faunus, was worshipped by the inhab- 
itants of Minturne in a grove on the River Li- 
ris. Hence the country round Minturne is 
called by Horace (Carm., iii, 17, 7) Marice 
litora. 

Marinus (Mapivoc). 1. Of Tyre, a Greek 
geographer, who lived in the middle of the sec- 
ond century of the Christian era, and was the 
immediate predecessor of Ptolemy. Marinus 
was undoubtedly the founder of mathematical 
geography in antiquity ; and Ptolemy based his 
whole work upon that of Marinus. Vid. Prot- 
EmM@us. The chief merit of Marinus was, that 
he put an end to the uncertainty that had hith- 
erto prevailed respecting the positions of places, 
by assigning to each its latitude and longitude, 
—2. Of Flavia Neapolis, in Palestine, a philos- 
opher and rhetorician, was the pupil and suc- 
cessor of Proclus, whose life he wrote, a work 
which is still extant, edited by Boissonade, 
Lips., 1814, 

Marisus (now Marosch), called Maris (Mé- 
pc) by Herodotus, a river of Dacia, which, ac- 
cording to the ancient writers, falls into the Dan- 
ube, but which in reality falls into the Theiss, 
and, along with this river, into the Danube. 

Maritima, a sea-port town of the Avatici, and 
a Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Marius. 1.C., the celebrated Roman, who 


was seven times consul, was born in B.C, 157, 
hear Arpinum, of an obscure and. humble family, 
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His father’s name was C. Marius, and his moth- 
er’s Fulcinia ; and his parents, as well as Mari- 
us himself, were clients of the noble plebeian 
house of the Herennii. So indigent, indeed, is 
the family represented to have been, that young 
Marius is said to have worked as a common 
peasant for wages, before he entered the ranks 
of the Roman army. (Comp. Juv., viii., 246.) 
The meanness of his origin has probably been 
semewhat exaggerated ; but, at all events, he 
distinguished himself so much by his valor at 
the siege of Numantia in Spain (134) as to at- 
tract the notice of Scipio Africanus, who is said 
to have foretold his future greatness. His name 
does not occur again for fifteen years ; but in 
119 he was elected tribune of the plebs, when 
he was thirty-eight years of age. In this office 
he came forward as a popular leader, and pro- 
pesed a law to give greater freedom to the peo- 
ple at the elections; and when the senate at- 
tempted to overawe him, he commanded one 
of his officers to carry the consul Metellus to 
prison. He now became a marked man, and 
the aristocracy opposed him with all their might. 
He lost his election to the edileship, and with 
difficulty obtained the preetorship; but he ac- 
quired influence and importance by his marriage 
with Julia, the sister of C. Julius Cesar, who 
was the father of the future ruler of Rome. 
109 Marius crossed over into Africa as legate 
of the consul Q. Metellus. Here, in the war 
against Jugurtha, the military genius of Marius 
had ample opportunity of displaying itself, and 
he was soon regarded as the most distinguish- 
ed officer in the army. He also ingratiated 
himself with the soldiers, who praised him in 
the highest terms in their letters to their friends 
at Rome. His popularity became so great that 
he resolved to return to Rome, and become at 
once a candidate for the consulship; but it was 
with great difficulty that he obtained from Me- 
tellus permission to leave Africa. On his arri- 
val at Rome he was elected consul with an 
enthusiasm which bore down all opposition be- 
fore it; and he received from the people the 
province of Numidia, and the conduct of the 
war against Jugurtha (107). On his return to 
Numidia he carried on the war with great vigor ; 
and in the following year (106) Jugurtha was 
surrendered to him by the treachery of Bocchus, 
king of Mauretania. Vid. Jucurtua. Marius 
sent his questor Sulla to receive the Numidian 
king from Bocchus. 
the seeds of the personal hatred which after- 
ward existed between Marius and Sulla, since 
the enemies of Marius claimed for Sulla the 
merit of bringing the war to a close by obtain- 
ing possession of the person of Jugurtha. Mean- 
time Italy was threatened by a vast horde of 
barbarians, who had migrated from the north 
of Germany. The two leading nations of which 
they consisted were called Cimbri and Teutoni, 
the former of whom are supposed to have been 
Celts, and the latter Gauls. To these two great 
races were added the Ambrones, and some of 
the Swiss tribes, such as the Tigurini. The 
whole host is said to have contained three hund- 
red thousand fighting men, besides a much 
larger number of women and children. They 
had defeated one Roman army after another, 
and it appeared that nothing could check their 
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progress. The utmost alarm prevailed through- 
out Italy; all party quarrels were hushed. 
Every one felt that Marius was the only man 
capable of saving the state, and he was accord- 
ingly elected consul a second time during his 
absence in Africa. Marius entered Rome in 
triumph on the first of January, 104, the first 
day of his second consulship. Meanwhile, the 
threatened danger was for a while averted. In- 
stead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri marched 
into Spain, which they ravaged for the next two 
or three years. But as the return of the bar- 
barians was constantly expected, Marius was 
elected consul a third time in 103, and a fourth 
time in 102. In the latter of these years the 
Cimbri returned into Gaul. The barbarians 
now divided their forces. The Cimbri marched 
round the northern foot of the Alps, in order to 
enter Italy by the northeast, crossing the Tyro- 
lese Alps by the defiles of Tridentum (now 
Trent). The Teutoni and Ambrones, on the 
other hand, marched against Marius, who had 
taken up a position in a fortified camp on the 
Rhone. The decisive battle was fought near 
Aque Sextie (now Azz). The carnage was 
dreadful. The whole nation was annihilated, 
for those who did not fall in the battle put an 
end to their own lives. The Cimbri, meantime, 
had forced their way into Italy. Marius was 
elected consul a fifth time (101), and joined the 
proconsul Catulus in the north of Italy. The 
two generals gained a great victory over the 
enemy on a plain called the Campi Raudii, near 
Vercelle (now Vercell:). The Cimbri met with 
the same fate as the Teutoni; the whole nation 
was destroyed. Marius was received at Rome 
with unprecedented honors. He was hailed as 
the saviour of the state ; his name was coupled 
with the gods in the libations and at banquets, 
and he received the title of third founder of 
Rome. Hitherto the career of Marius had been 
a glorious one; but the remainder of his life is 
full of horrors, and brings out the worst features 
of his character. In order to secure the con- 
sulship the sixth time, he entered into close con- 
nection with two of the worst demagogues that 
ever appeared at Rome, Saturninus and Glaucia. 
He gained his object, and was consul a sixth 
time in 100. In this year he drove into exile 
his old enemy Metellus; and shortly afterward, 
when Saturninus and Glaucia took up arms 
against the state, Marius crushed the insurrec- 
tion by command of the senate. Vid. Sarurni- 
nus. His conduct in this affair was greatly 
blamed by the people, who looked upon him as 
a traitor to his former friends. For the next 
few years Marius took little part in public affairs. 
He possessed none of the qualifications which 
were necessary to maintain influence in the 
state during a time of peace, being an unletter- 
ed soldier, rude in manners, and arrogant in con- 
duct. The Social war again called him into 
active service (90). He served as legate of the 
consul P. Rutilius Lupus ; and after the latter 
had fallen in battle, he defeated the Mars in 
two successive engagements. Marius was now 
sixty-seven, and his body bad grown stout and 
unwieldy ; but he was still as greedy of honor 
and distinction as he had ever been. He had 
set his heart upon obtaining the command of 
the war against Mithradates, Be ga Se senate 
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had bestowed upon the consul Sulla at the end 
ef the Social war (88). In order to gain his cb- 
ject, Marius allied himself to the tribune P. 
Sulpicius Rufus, who brought forward a law for 
distributing the Italian allies, who had just ob- 
tained the Roman franchise, among all the Ro- 
man tribes. As those new citizens greatly ex- 
ceeded the old citizens in number, they would, 
of course, be able to carry whatever they pleased 
in the comitia. The law was carried, notwith- 
standing the violent opposition of the consuls ; 
and the tribes, in which the new citizens now 
had the majority, appointed Marius to the com- 
mand of the war against Mithradates. Sulla 
fied to his army, which was stationed at Nola; 
and when Marius sent thither two military trib- 
unes to take the command of the troops, Sulla 
not only refused to surrender the command, but 
marched upon Rome at the head of his army. 
Marius was now obliged to take to flight. After 
wandering along the coast of Latium, and en- 
countering terrible sufferings and privations, 
which he bore with unflinching fortitude, he 
was at length taken prisoner in the marshes 
formed by the River Liris, near Minturne. The 
magistrates of this place resolved to put him to 
death, in accordance with a command which 
Sulla had sent to all the towns in Italy. A 
Gallic or Cimbrian soldier undertook to carry 
their sentence into effect, and with a drawn 
sword entered the apartment where Marius was 
confined. The part of the room in which Ma- 
rius lay was in the shade ; and to the frightened 
barbarian the eyes of Marius seemed to dart out 
fire, and from the darkness a terrible voice ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Man, durst thou murder C. Marius ?” 
The barbarian immediately threw down his 
sword, and rushed out of the house. Straight- 
way there was a revulsion of feeling among the 
inhabitants of Minturne. They got ready a 
ship, and placed Marius on board. He reached 
Africa in safety, and landed at Carthage; but 
he had scarcely put his foot on shore before the 
Roman governor sent an officer to bid him leave 
the country. This last blow almost unmanned 
Marius; his only reply was, «Tell the pre- 
tor that you have seen C. Marius a fugitive sit- 
ting on the ruins of Carthage.’’ Soon after- 
ward Marius was joined by his son, and they 
took refuge in the island of Cercina. During 
this time a revolution had taken place at Rome, 
in consequence of which Marius was enabled 
to return to Italy. The consul Cinna (87), who 
belonged to the Marian party, had been driven 
out of Rome by his colleague Octavius, and had 
subsequently been deprived by the senate of the 
consulate. Cinna collected an army, and re- 
solved to recover his honors by force of arms. 
As soon as Marius heard of these changes, he 
left Africa, and joined Cinna in Italy. Marius 
and Cinna now laid siege toRome. ‘The failure 
of provisions compelled the senate to yield, and 
Marius and Cinna entered Rome as conquerors. 
The most frightful scenes followed. The guards 
of Marius stabbed every one whom he did not 
salute, and the streets ran with the blood of the 
noblest of the Roman aristocracy. Among the 
victims of his vengeance were the great orator 
M. Antonius and his former colleague Q. Catu- 
lus. Without going through the form of an 
election, Marius and Cinna named themselves 
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consuls for the following year (86). But he did 
not long enjoy the honor: he was now in his 


seventy-first year; his body was worn out by 
the fatigues and sufferings he had recently un- 
dergone; and on the eighteenth day of his con- 
sulship he died of an attack of pleurisy, after 
seven days’ illness.—2. C., the son of the pre- 
ceding, but only by adoption. He followed in 
the footsteps of his father, and was equally dis- 
tinguished by merciless severity against his 
enemies. He was consul in 82, when he was 
twenty-seven years of age. In this year he 
was defeated by Sulla near Sacriportus on the 
frontiers of Latium, whereupon he took refuge 
in the strongly-fortified town of Preneste. 
Here he was besieged for some time ; but after 
Sulla’s great victory at the Colline gate of Rome 
over Pontius Telesinus, Marius put an end to 
his own life, after making an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to escape.—3. The false Marius. Vad. 
Amatius.—[4. M. Gravivisnus Marius, son of 
M. Gratidius, but adopted by one of the Maria 
gens, probably a brother of the celebrated Ma- 
rius: he was a popular speaker, and in high 
favor with the people. During the proscrip- 
tions of Sulla he was killed by Catiline in a 
brutal manner, and his head was carried in tri- 
umph through the city.J—5. M. Aurezius Ma- 
Rius, one of the thirty tyrants, was the fourth 
of the usurpers who in succession ruled Gaul, 
in defiance of Gallienus. He reigned only two 
or three days, but there are coins of his extant. 
—6. Marius Crersus. Vid. Cersus.—7. Mart- 
us Maximus, a Roman historian, who is repeat- 
edly cited by the Augustan historians. He 
probably flourished under Alexander Severus, 
and appears to have written the biographies of 
the Roman emperors, beginning with Trajan 
and ending with Elagabalus.—8. Marius Mrr- 
cATOoR, an ecclesiastical writer, distinguished as 
a zealous antagonist of the Pelagians and the 
Nestorians. He appears to have commenced 
his literary career during the pontificate of Zosi- 
mus, A.D. 418, at Rome, and he afterward re- 
paired to Constantinople. Mercator seems un- 
doubtedly to have been a layman, but we are 
ignorant of every circumstance connected with 
his origin and personal history. The works of 
Mercator refer exclusively to the Pelagian and 
Nestorian heresies, and consist, for the most 
part, of passages extracted and translated from 
the chief Greek authorities. The best edition 
is by Baluze, Par., 1684, 

Marmirica (7 Mapuaping : Mapzapisdar: now 
eastern part of Tripoli and northwestern part of 
Egypt), a district of Northern Africa, between 
Cyrenaica and Egypt, but by some ancient ge- 
ographers reckoned as a part of Cyrenaica, and 
by others as a part of Egypt; while others, 
again, call only the western part of it, from the 
borders of Cyrenaica to the Catabathmus Mag- 
nus, by the name of Marmarica, and the east- 
ern part, from the Catabathmus Magnus to the 
Sinus Plinthinetes, Libyee Nomos. Inland it 
extended as far as the Oasis of Ammon. It 
was, for the most part, a sandy desert, inter- 
sected with low ranges of hills. Its inhabit- 
ants were called by the general name of Mar- 
maride. Their chief tribes were the Adyr- 
machide and Giligamme on the coast, and the 
Nasamones and Augile in the interior. 
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_ Marmari), a place on the southwestern coast 
f Eubea, with a temple of Apollo Marmarius, 
_and celebrated marble quarries, which belonged 
to Carystus. é 
Maro, Virerivs. Vid. Vireiutws. 
. Marosopgus, the Latinized form of the Ger- 
man Marsop, king of the Marcomanni, was a 
Suevian by birth, and was born about B.C. 18. 
He was sent in his boyhood with other host- 
ages to Rome, where he attracted the notice 
of Augustus, and received a liberal education. 
After his return to his native country he suc- 
ceeded in establishing a powerful kingdom in 
central Germany, along the northern bank of 
the Danube, from Regensberg nearly to the bor- 
‘ders of Hungary, and which stretched far into 
the interior. His power excited the jealousy 
ef Augustus, who had determined to send a for- 
tnidable army to invade his dominions; but the 
revolt of the Pannonians and Dalmatians (A.D. 
6) prevented the emperor from carrying his de- 
sign into effect. Maroboduus eventually be- 
came an ebject of suspicion to the other Ger- 
man tribes, and was at length expelled from 
his dominions by Catualda, a chief of the Go- 
thones, about A.D.19. He took refuge in Italy, 
where Tiberius allowed him to remain, and he 
passed the. remainder of his life at Ravenna. 
He died in 35, at the age of fifty-three years. 

Maron (Mapor). 1. Son of Evanthes, and 
grandson of Bacchus (Dionysus) and Ariadne, 
priest of Apollo at Maroneain Thrace. He was 
the hero of sweet wine, and is mentioned 
among the companions of Bacchus (Dionysus). 
—[2. One of the brave Spartan band who fought 
and fell with Leonidas at Thermopyle.] 

Maronga (Mapovera: Mapwveitne: now Ma- 
rogna), a town on the southern coast of Thrace, 
situated on the northern bank of the Lake Is- 
maris and on the River Sthenas, more anciently 
called Ortagurea. It belonged originally to the 
Cicones, but afterward received colonists from 
Chios. © It was celebrated for its excellent wine, 
which even Homer mentions. 

Marerrssa (Mdpryjcoa), daughter of Evenus 
and Alcippe. For details, vd. Inas. 

Marrnssa (Méprnooa), a mountain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Parian marble was 
obtained. Hence Virgil (4n., vi., 471) speaks 
of Marpésia cautes. 

[Marpessus (Mdpryococ), a city of Troas, be- 
longing to the territory of Lampsacus, the na- 
tive city of one of the Sibyls.] 

Marrvcini, a brave and warlike people in 
Italy of the Sabellian race, occupying a narrow 
slip of country along the right bank of the River 
Aternus, and bounded on the north by the Ves- 
tini, on the west by the Peligni and Marsi, on 
the south by the Frentani, and on the east by 
the Adriatic Sea. Their chief town was Trare, 
and at the mouth of the Aternus they possess- 
ed, in common with the Vestini, the sea-port 
Avernum. Along with the Marsi, Peligni, and 
the other Sabellian tribes, they fought against 
Rome ; and, together with them, they submit- 
ted to the Romans in B.C. 304, and concluded 
a peace with the republic. ; 

- Marrivium or Martvium. 1. (Now 8S. Ben- 
edetto), the chief town of the Marsi (who are 


therefore called gens Maruvia, Virg., Zin., vil. | 
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¢Marwaniom (Mapydpov: Mapedpiog: now | 750), situated on the eastern bank of the Lake 


Fucinus, and on the road between Corfinium 
and Alba Fucentia.—2. (Now Morro), an an-— 
cient town of the Aborigines in the country of 
the Sabines, not to be confounded with the Mar- 
sic Marruvium. 

Mars, an ancient Roman god, who was at an 
early period identified by the Romans with the 
Greek Ares, or the god delighting in bloody 
war. Vid. Ares. The name of the god in the 
Sabine and Oscan was Mamers; and Mars it- 
self is a contraction of Mavers or Mavors. Next 
to Jupiter, Mars enjoyed the highest honors at 
Rome. He is frequently designated as Father 
Mars, whence the forms Marspiter and Maspiter, 
analogous to Jupiter. Jupiter, Mars, and Qui- 
rinus were the three tutelary divinities of Rome, 
to each of whom King Numa appointed a fla- 
men. He was worshipped at Rome as the god 
of war, and war itself was frequently designat- 
ed by the name of Mars. His priests, the Salii, 
danced in full armor, and the place dedicated 
to warlike exercises was called after his name 
(Campus Martius). But, being the father of the 
Romans, Mars was also the protector of the 
most honorable pursuit, 2. e., agriculture ; and, 
under the name of Silvanus, he was worship- 
ped as the guardian of cattle. Mars was also 
identified with Quirinus, who was the deity 
watching over the Roman citizens in their civil 
capacity as Quirites. Thus Mars appears un- 
der three aspects. As the warlike god, he was 
called Gradivus ; as the rustic god, he was call- 
ed Silvanus ; while, in his relation to the state, 
he bore the name of Quirinus. His wife was 
called Neria or Nericne, the feminine of Nero, 
which in the Sabine language signified “strong.” 
The wolf and. the woodpecker (picus) were sa- 
cred to Mars. Numerous temples were dedicat- 
ed tohim at Rome, the most important of which 
was that outside the Porta Capena, on the Ap- 
pian road, and that of Mars Ultor, which was 
built by Augustus in the forum. 

[Marsacu, a people in Gallia Belgica, on one 
of the islands formed by the Rhine, which first 
became known to the Romans through the war 
with Civilis.] 

Marsi.. 1. A brave and warlike people of the 
Sabellian race, dwelt in the centre of Italy, in 
the high land surrounded by the mountains of 
the Apennines, in which the Lake Fucinus is 
situated. Along with their neighbors the Pe- 
lieni, Marrucini, &c., they concluded a peace 
with Rome, B.C. 304. Their bravery was pro- 
verbial ; and they were the prime movers of 
the celebrated war waged against Rome by the 
Socii or Italian allies in order to obtain the Ro- 
man franchise, and which is known by the name 
of the Marsiec or Social war. Their chief town 
was Marruvium. The Marsi appear to have 
been acquainted with the medicinal properties 
of several of the plants growing upon their 
mountains, and to have employed them as rem- 
edies against the bites of serpents, and in other 
cases. Hence they were regarded as magi- 
cians, and were said to be descended from a 
son of Circe. Others, again, derived their ori- 
gin from the Phrygian Marsyas simply on ae- 
count of the resemblance of the name.—2. A 
people in Germany, appear to have dwelt orig- 
inally on both banks of the ae to have 
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been only a tribe of the Cherusci, although Tac- 
itus makes them one of the most ancient tribes 
in Germany. They joined the Cherusci in the 
war against the Romans, which terminated in 
the defeat of Varus, but they were subsequently 
driven into the interior of the country by Ger- 
manicus. 

Marstemt, a people in the southeast of Ger- 
many, of Suevic extraction. 

Marsus, Domrrivs, a Roman poet of the Au- 
gustanage. He wrote poems of various kinds, 
but his epigrams were the most celebrated of 
his productions. Hence he is frequently men- 
tioned by Martial, who speaks of him in terms 
of the highest admiration. He wrote a beauti- 
ful epitaph on Tibullus, which has come down 
to us. 

Mars¥as (Mapovac). 1. A mythological per- 
sonage, connected with the earliest period of 
Greek music. He is variously called the son 
of Hyagnis, or of Ciagrus, or of Olympus. 
Some make him a satyr, others a peasant. All 
agree in placing him in Phrygia. The follow- 
ing is the outline of his story : Minerva (Athena) 
having, while playing the flute, seen the reflec- 
tion of herself in water, and observed the dis- 
tortion of her features, threw away the instru- 
ment in disgust. It was picked up by Marsyas, 
who no sooner began to blow through it, than 
the flute, having once been inspired by the 
breath of a goddess, emitted of its own accord 
the most beautiful strains. Elated by his suc- 
cess, Marsyas was rash enough to challenge 
Apollo to a musical contest, the conditions of 
which were that the victor should do what he 
pleased with the vanquished. ‘The Muses, or, 
according to others, the Nyseans, were the 
umpires. Apollo played upon the cithara, and 
Marsyas upon the flute; and it was not till the 
former added his voice to the music of his lyre 
that the contest was decided in his favor. As 
@ just punishment for the presumption of Mar- 
syes, Apollo bound him to a tree, and flayed 
him alive. His blood was the source of the 
River Marsyas, and Apollo hung up his skin in 
the cave out of which that river flows. His 
flutes (for, according to some, the instrument 
on which he played was the double flute) were 
carried by the River Marsyas into the Mean- 
der, and again emerging in the Asopus, were 
thrown on land by it in the Sicyonian territory, 
and were dedicated to Apollo in his temple at 
Sicyon. The fable evidently refers to the strug- 

‘gle between the citharedic and auleedic styles 
of music, of which the former was connected 
with the worship of Apollo among the Dorians, 
and the latter with the orgiastic rites of Cybele 
in Phrygia. In the fora of ancient cities there 
was frequently placed a statue of Marsyas, 
which was probably intended to hold forth an 
example of the severe punishment of arrogant 
presumption. The statue of Marsyas in the 
forum of Rome is well known by the allusions 
of Horace (Sat., i., 6, 120), Juvenal (ix., 1, 2), 
and Martial (ii, 64, 7).—2. A Greek historian, 
was the son of Periander, a native of Pella in 
Macedonia, a contemporary of Alexander, with 
whom he is said to have been educated. His 
principal work was a history of Macedonia, in 
ten books, from the earliest times to the wars 
of Alexander. He also wrote other works, the 
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titles of which are given by Suidas.—3. Of 
Philippi, commonly called the younger, to dis- 
tinguish him from the preceding, was also a 
Greek historian. The period at which he flour- 
ished is uncertain: the earliest writers by whom 
he is cited are Pliny and Atheneus. 

Mars¥as (Mapotac). 1. A small and rapid 
river of Phrygia, a tributary of the Meander, 
took its rise, according to Xenophon, in the pal- 
ace of the Persian kings at Celene, beneath the 
Acropolis, and fell into the Meander outside of 
the city. Pliny, however, states that its source 
was in the valley called Aulocrene, about ten 
miles from Apamea Cibotus (which city was on 
or near the site of Celene), and that after a 
subterraneous course it first came out to light 
at Apamea. Colonel Leake reconciles these 
statements by the natural explanation that the 
place where the river first broke forth from its 
subterraneous course was regarded as its true 
origin. Tradition ascribed its name to the fa- 
ble of Marsyas.—2. (Now Chinar- Chat), a con- 
siderabie river of Caria, having its source in the 
district ealled Jdrias, flowing northwest and 
north through the middle of Caria, past Stra- 
tonicea and Alabanda, and falling into the south- 
ern side of the Meander nearly opposite to 
Tralles.—3. In Syria, a small tributary of the 
Orontes, into which it falls on the eastern side, 
near Apamea.—4. A name given to the exten- 
sive plain in Syria through which the upper 
course of the Orontes flows, lying between the 
ranges of Casius and Lebanon, and reaching 
from Apamea on the north to Laodicea ad Liba- 
num on the south. 

Martiiuis.- 1. M. Vaverivs, the epigram- 
matic poet, was born at Bilbilis in Spain in the 
third year of Claudius, A.D. 43. He came to 
Rome in the thirteenth year of Nero, 66; and 
after residing in the metropolis thirty-five years, 
he returned to the place of his birth in the third 
year of Trajan, 100. He lived there for upward 
of three years at least, on the property of his 
wife, a lady named Marcella, whom he seems 
to have married after his return to Bilbilis. His 
death can not have taken place before 104. His 
fame was extended, and his books were eagerly 
sought for, not only in the city, but also in Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain; he secured the patron- 
age of the emperors Titus and Domitian, ob- 
tained by his influence the freedom of the state 
for several of his friends, and received for him- 
self, although apparently without family, the 
privileges accorded to those who were the fa- 
thers of three children ( jus ¢rium liberorum), to- 
gether with the rank of tribunus and the rights 
of the equestrian order. His circumstances ap- 
pear to have been easy during his residence at 
Rome, for he had a mansion in the city whose 
situation he describes, and a suburban villa near 
Nomentum, to which he frequently alludes with 
pride. The extant works of Martial consist of 
a collection of short poems, all included under 
the general appellation Epigrammata, upward 
of fifteen hundred in number, divided into four- 
teen books. Those which form the two last 
books, usually distinguished respectively as Xe-’ 
nia and Apophoreta, amounting to three hund- 
red and fifty, consist of distichs, descriptive of 
a vast variety of small objects, chiefly articles 
of food or clothing, such as were usually sent 
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as presents among friends during the Saturna- 
lia, and on other festive occasions. In addition 
to the above, nearly all the printed copies in- 
clude thirty-three epigrams, forming a book 
apart from the rest, which has been commonly 
known as Liber de Spectaculis, because the con- 
tents relate to the shows exhibited by Titus 
and Domitian, but there is no ancient authority 
for the title. The different books were collect- 
ed and published by the author, sometimes sin- 
gly and sometimes several at one time. The 
Liber de Spectaculis and the first nine books of 
the regular series involve a great number of 
historical allusions, extending from the games 
of Titus (8@) down to the return of Domitian 
from the Sarmatian expedition in January, 94. 
All these boeks were composed at Rome ex- 
cept the third, Which was written during a tour 
in Gallia Tegata. The tenth book was publish- 
ed twice: the first edition was given hastily to 
the werld; the second, that which we now read 
(x., 2), celebrates the arrival of Trajan at Rome, 
after his accession to the throne (99). The elev- 
enth book seems to have been published at 
Rome early in 100, and at the close of the year 
he returned to Bilbilis. After keeping silence 
for three years (xXil., proem.), the twelfth book 
was dispatched from Bilbilis to Rome (xii., 3, 
18), and must therefore be assigned to 104. 
Books xiii. and xiv., Xenia and Apophoreta, 
were written chiefly under Domitian, although 
the composition may have been spread over 
the holidays of many years. It is well known 
that the word Epigram, which originally denoted 
simply an inscription, was, in process of time, 
applied to any brief metrical effusion, what- 
ever the subject might be, or whatever the 
form under which it was presented. Martial, 
however, first placed the epigram upon the nar- 
row basis which it now occupies, and from his 
time the term has been in a great measure re- 
stricted to denote a short poern, in which all 
the thoughts and expressions converge to one 
sharp point, which forms the termination of the 
piece. Martial’s epigrams are distinguished by 
singular fertility of imagination, prodigious flow 
of wit, and delicate felicity of language; and 
from no source do we derive more copious in- 
formation on the national customs and social 
habits of the Romans during the first century 
of the empire. But, however much we may 
admire the genius of the author, we feel no re- 
spect for the character of the man. The servil- 
ity of adulation with which he loads Domitian, 
proves that he was a courtier of the lowest 
class; and his works aye defiled by the most 
cold-blooded filth, too clearly denoting habitual 
impurity of thought, combined with habitual im- 
purity of expression. The best edition is by 
Schneidewinn, Grem., 1842.—2. Garertius, a 
Roman historian, and a contemporary of Alex- 
ander Severus, whois cited by Vopiscus. There 
is extant a short fragment on veterinary sur- 
gery bearing the name of Gargilius Martialis ; 
and Angelo Mai discovered on a palimpsest in 
the royal library at Naples part of a work De 
Hortis, also ascribed to Gargilius Martialis ; 
but whether Gargilius Martialis the horticul- 
turist, and Gargilius Martialis the veterinarian, 
are all, or any two of them, the same, or all dif- 
ferent personages, can not be determined, 
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[Marrianus. Vid. Marctanus.] 

Marrintinus, was elevated to the dignity of 
Cesar by Licinius when he was making prep- 
arations for the last struggle against Constan- 
tine. After the defeat of Licinius, Martinianus 
was put to death by Constantine, A.D. 323. 

Martius Campus. Vid. Campus Martius. 

Marryropouis (Maprupémodrc: now Meia Far- 
ekin), a city of Sophene, in Armenia Major, on 
the River Nymphus, a tributary of the Tigris ; 
under Jistinian, a strong fortress, and the res 
idence of the first Dux Armenia. 

Marutuus, C. Eprpivs, tribune of the ‘plebs 
B.C. 44, removed, in conjunction with his col- 
league L. Cesetius Flavus, the diadem which — 
had been placed upon the statue of C. Julius 
Cesar, and attempted to bring to trial the per- 
sons who had saluted the dictator as king. Ce- 
sar, in consequence, deprived him of the tribu- 
nate, and expelled him from the senate. 

[Marus (now Marosch), mentioned by Tac- 
itus as a tributary of the Danube on the north, 
probably the same as the Marisus.] 

Marivium. Vid. Marruvium. 

{Masapa (Mdcada), a fortress on the shore of 
the Dead Sea, built by Jonathan Maccabeus, 
and afterward greatly strengthened by Herod, 
as a place of refuge for himself. It fell into the 
hands of the Romans after the capture of Jeru- 
salem, the garrison having devoted themselves 
to self-destruction. ] 

Mascas (Mdokac, Maoxéc: now Wady-el-Se- 
ba), an eastern tributary of the Euphrates in 
Mesopotamia, mentioned only by Xenophon (An- 
ab.,i., 5), who describes it as surrounding the 
city of Corsote, and as being thirty-five para- 
sangs from the Chaboras. It appears to be the 
same river as the Saocoras of Ptolemy. 

Mases (Mdoy¢e: Maofrioc), a town on the 
southern coast of Argolis, the harbor of Her- 
mione. 

Masinissa (Maccavdoonc), king of the Nu- 
midians, was the son of Gala, king of the Mas- 
sylians, the easternmost of the two great tribes 
into which the Numidians were at that time di- » 
vided; but he was brought up at Carthage, 
where he appears to have received an educa- 
tion superior to that usual among his country- 
men. In B.C.213 the Carthaginians persuaded 
Gala to declare war against Syphax, king of 
the neighboring tribe of the Massesylians, who 
had lately entered into an alliance with Rome. 
Masinissa was appointed by his father to com- 
mand the invading force, with which he attack- 
ed and totally defeated Syphax. In the next 
year (212) Masinissa crossed over into Spain, 
and supported the Carthaginian generals there 
with a large body of Numidian horse. He 
fought on the side of the Carthaginians for 
some years; but after their great defeat by 
Scipio in 206, he secretly promised the latter to 
support the Romans as soon as they should 
send an army into Africa. In his desertion of 
the Carthaginians he is said to have been also 
actuated by resentment against Hasdrubal, who 
had previously betrothed to him his beautiful 
daughter Sophonisba, but violated his engage- 
ment in order to bestow her hand upon Syphax. 
During the absence of Masinissa in Spain his 
father Gala had died, and the throne had been 
seized by a usurper; but Maclniot ae his’ re- 
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turn, soon expelled the usurper and obtained | 
possession of the kingdom. He was now at- 
tacked by Syphax and the Carthaginians, who 
were anxious to crush him before he could re- 
Ceive assistance from Rome. He was repeat- 
edly defeated by Syphax and his generals, and 
with difficulty escaped falling into the hands of 
his enemies. But the arrival of Scipio in Af- 
rica (204) soon changed the posture of affairs. 
He instantly joined the Roman general, and ren- 
dered the most important services to him dur- 
ing the remainder of the war. He took a prom- 
inent part in the defeat of the combined forces 
of Syphax and Hasdrubal, and, in conjunction 
with Lelius, he reduced Cirta, the capital of 
Syphax. Among the captives that fell into 
their hands on this occasion was Sophonisba, 
the wife of Syphax, and the same who had been 
formerly promised in marriage to Masinissa 
himself. The story of his hasty marriage with 
her, and its tragical termination, is related else- 
where. Vid. SopHontsspa. In the decisive bat- 
tle of Zama (202), Masinissa commanded the 
cavalry of the right wing, and contributed in no 
small degree to the successful result of the day. 
On the conclusion of the final peace between 
Rome and Carthage, he was rewarded with the 
greater part of the territories which had be- 
longed to Syphax, in addition to his hereditary 
dominions. For the next fifty years Masinissa 
reigned in peace, though constantly making ag- 
gressions upon the Carthaginian territory. At 
length, in 150, he declared open war against Car- 
thage, and these hostilities led to the outbreak 
of the third Punic war. Masinissa died in the 
second year of the war,¥48. On his death-bed 
he had sent for Scipio Africanus the younger, 
at that time serving in Africa as a military trib- 
une, but he expired before his arrival, leaving 
it to the young officer to settle the affairs of his 
kingdom. He died at the advanced age of nine- 
ty, having retained in an extraordinary degree 
his bodily strength and activity to the last, so 
that in the war against the Carthaginians, only 
two years before, he not only commanded his 
army in person, but was able to go through all 
his military exercises with the agility and vig- 
or of a young man. His character has been ex- 
tolled by the Roman writers far beyond his true 
merits. He possessed, indeed, unconquerable 
energy and fortitude; but he was faithless to 
the Carthaginians as soon as fortune began to 
turn against them; and though he afterward 
continued steady to the cause of the Romans, 
it was because he found it uniformly his inter- 
est to do so. He was the father of a very nu- 
merous family ; but it appears that three only 
of his legitimate sons survived him, Micipsa, 
Mastanabal, and Gulussa. Between these three 
the kingdom was portioned out by Scipio, ac- 
cording to the dying directions of the old king. 

[Masistes (Maoiornc), son of Darius and 
Atossa, accompanied his brother Xerxes in his 
expedition against Greece. ] 

[Masistius (Maciorvoc), commander of the 
cavalry in the army of Xerxes in the invasion 
of Greece, distinguislied for his bravery and 
commanding appearance; he was slain in a 
skirmish before the battle of Platee: the 
Greeks, says Herodotus (ix., 20), called him 
Macistius (Makéorog). ] 
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Masius Mons (ro Maouov épog: now Karajch 
Dagh), a mountain chain in the north of Meso- 
potamia, between the upper course of the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates, running from the main 
chain of the Taurus southeast along the border 
of Mygdonia. 

Maso, C. PapYrius, consul B.C. 231, carried 
on war against the Corsicans, whom he sub- 
dued; and from the booty obtained in this war, 
he dedicated a temple to Fons. Maso was the 
maternal grandfather of Scipio Africanus the 
younger, his daughter Papiria marrying Avmil- 
ius Paulus. ; 

{Masri (Mdorcor), mentioned by Herodotus 
as one of the most distinguished races of the 
Persian nation.] 

Massa, Ba&sius or Brsivs, was accused by 
Pliny the younger and Herennius Senecio of 
plundering the province of Betiea, of which he 
had been governor, A.D. 93. He was condemn- 
ed, but escaped punishment by the favor of Do- 
mitian ; and from this time he beeame one of 
the informers and favorites of the tyrant. 

[Massa (Mdooa) or Masasat(Macacdr). 1.4 
river on the west coast of Libya Interior, north- 
ward of the stream Daradus.—2. M. Verrrnen- 
sis, a city of Etruria, northeast of Populonium 
and northwest of Rusella, perhaps the modern 
Massa. 

Massas¥ur or -it. 
MIDIA. 

Massiea (ra Méooaya), the capital city of the 
Indian people Assacent. 

Massicrra (Macoayéraz), a wild and warlike 
people of Central Asia, in Scythia intra Imaiim, 
north of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodo- 
tus) and the Sea of Aral, and on the peninsu- 
la between this lake and the Caspian. Their 
country corresponds to that of the Kirghiz Tar- 
tars in the north of Independent Tartary. Some 
of the ancient geographers give them a greater 
extent toward the southeast, and Herodotus ap- 
pears to include under the name all the nomad 
tribes of Asia east of the Caspian. They ap- 
pear to have been of the Turkoman race ; their 
manners and customs resembled those of the 
Scythians in general; but they had some pecu- 
liarities, such as the killing and eating of their 
aged people. Their chief appearance in an- 
cient history is in connection with the expedi- 
tion undertaken against them by Cyrus the 
Great, in which Cyrus was defeated and slain. 
Vid. Cyrus. 

[Massaua, a city of the Homerite, on the 
southern coast of Arabia Felix.] 

[Massatioticum Osrium. Vid. Ruopanus.] 

Massant (Maccavoi), a people of India intra 
Gangem, on the lower course of the Indus, near 
the island of Pattalene. 

[Massicus, an Etrurian prince, who came with 
one thousand men from Clusium and Cosa to 
the aid of Auneas in his war with Turnus in 
Italy. ] 

Massicus Mons, a mountain in the northwest 
of Campania, near the frontiers of Latium, cel- 
ebrated for its excellent wine, the produce of 
the vineyards on the southern slope of the 
mountain. The celebrated Falernian wine came 
from the eastern side of this mountain. 

Massic¥rus or Massic¥res (Maacktrnec), one 
of the principal mountain chains of Lycra. 


Vid. Maureranta, Nv- 
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MASSILIA. 


Massitia (Macoatia: Maccaddrnc, Massili- 
ensis: now Marseilles), a Greek city in Gallia 
Narbonensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in ‘the country of the Salyes. It was situated 
on a promontory, which was connected with 
the main land by a narrow isthmus, and was 
washed on three sides by the sea. Its excel- 
lent harbor, called Lacydon, was formed by a 
small inlet of the sea, about half a mile long and 
a quarter of a mile broad. This harbor had only 
a narrow opening, and before it lay an island 
where ships had good anchorage. Massilia was 
founded by the Phoceans of Asia Minor about 
B.C. 600, and soon became a very flourishing 
city. It extended its dominion over the barba- 
rous tribes in its neighborhood, and planted sev- 
eral colonies on the coast of Gaul and Spain, 
such as Antipo.is, Nicaa, and Emporium. Its 
naval power and commercial greatness soon 
excited the jealousy of the Carthaginians, who 
made war upon the city, but the Massilians not 
only maintained their independence, but defeat- 
ed the Carthaginians ina sea-fight. At an early 
period they cultivated the friendship of the Ro- 
mans, to whom they always continued faithful 
allies. Accordingly, when the southeast corner 
of Gaul was made a Roman province, the Ro- 
mans allowed Massilia to retain its independ- 
ence and its own constitution. This constitu- 
tion was aristocratic. The city was governed 
by a senate of six hundred persons called Timu- 
chi. From these were selected fifteen presi- 
dents, who formed a sort of committee for car- 
rying on the ordinary business of the govern- 
ment, and three of these were intrusted with 
the executive power. The inhabitants retain- 
ed the religious rites of their mother country, 
and they cultivated with especial reverence the 
worship of the Ephesian Artemis or Diana. 
Massilia was for many centuries one of the 
most important commercial cities in the an- 
cient world. In the civil war between Cesar 
and Pompey (B.C. 49) it espoused the cause of 
the latter, but after a protracted siege, in which 
it lost its fleet, it was obliged to submit to Ca- 
sar. From the effects of this blow it never fully 
recovered. Its inhabitants had long paid atten- 
tion to literature and philosophy ; and under 
the early emperors it became one of the chief 
seats of learning, to which the sons of many il- 
lustrious Romans resorted to complete their 
studies. The modern Marseilles occupies the 
site of the ancient town, but contains no re- 
mains of ancient buildings. 

Massiva. 1. A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
king of the Massylians, and nephew of Masinis- 
sa, whom he accompanied into Spain.—2. Son 
of Gulussa, and grandson of Masinissa, was as- 
sassinated at Rome by order of Jugurtha be- 
eause he had put in his claim to the kingdom of 
Numidia. <e : 

[Massucrapa, a son of Masinissa, king of Nu- 
midia, by a concubine. Vid. Dasar.] 

Mussurius Sasinus. Vid. Saninos. 

Massyui or -t. Vd. Mavreranta, Numipra. 

MasTanapat or MAnasTABat, the youngest of 
the three legitimate sons of Masinissa, between 
whom the kingdom of Numidia was divided by 
Scipio after the death of the aged king (B.C: 
148). He died before his brother Micipsa, and 
left two sons, Jugurtha and Gauda. 


MATRONA. 


Mastavra (td Méoravpa: now ruins of Mas- 
taura-Kalest), a city of Lydia, on the borders of 
Caria, near Nysa. 

[Mastor (Mdorwp). 1. Father of Lycophron 
of Cythera. —2. Father of the diviner Hali- 
therses, mentioned in the Odyssey. ] 

MasrraméLa, a town on the southern coast 
of Gallia Narbonensis, east of the Rhone, and 
a lake of the same name, called by Mela Avat- 
icorum stagnum. 

Masttsia. 1. The southwest point of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, opposite Sigeum.—2. A 
mountain of Lydia, on the southern slope of 
which Smyrna lay. 

Marernus, Curratius, a Roman rhetorician 
and tragic poet, one of the speakers in the Dia- 
logus de Oratoribus ascribed to Tacitus. 

Marernus Firmicus. Vd. Frruicus. 

Marno. 1. One of the leaders of the Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries in their war against Car- 
thage, after the conclusion of the first Punic 
war, B.C. 241. He was eventually taken pris- 
oner and put to death.—2. A pompous, bluster- 
ing advocate, ridiculed by Juvenal and Martial. 

Maruo, Pomponius. 1. M’., consul B.C. 233, 
carried on war against the Sardinians, whom 
he defeated. In 217 he was magister equitum, 
in 216 pretor, and in 215 propretor in Cisal- 
pine Gaul.—2. M., brother of the preceding, 
consul 231, also carried on war against the Sar- 
dinians. He was likewise pretor in 217. He 
died in 204.—3. M., probably son of No. 2, edile 
206, and pretor 204, with Sicily as his province. 

Mariana (Mariavq, Marcavoé, -nvy, -nvot, He- 
rod.), the southwesternmost district of Media 
Atropatene, along the mountains separating 
Media from Assyria, which were also called 
Matiani. The great salt lake of Spaura (Mart- 
avy Aiuvn: now Lake of Urmz) was in this dis- 
trict. Herodotus also mentions a people on the 
Halys in Asia Minor by the name of Matieni. 

Martinus, a mountain in Apulia running out 
into the sea, was one of the offshoots of Mount 
Garganus, and is frequently mentioned by Hor- 
ace In consequence of his being a native of 
Apulia. 

Martisco (now Macon), a town of the Acdui 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the Arar, and on the 
road from Lugdunum to Augustodunum. 

Marius Catvena, C., a Roman eques, and a 
friend of Cesar and Cicero. After Cesar’s 
death he espoused the side of Octavianus, with 
whom he became very intimate. [This is prob- 
ably the same C. Matius who translated the 
Iliad into Latin verse, and was the author of 
several other works. Matius also wrote ‘“‘ Mim- 
iambi,” which were as celebrated as his trans- 
lation of the Iliad, and paid great attention to 
economics and agriculture. He also wrote a 
work on the whole art and science of cookery, 
in three books, entitled respectively Cocus, Ce- 
tarius, Salmagarius. The fragments are given 
by Bothe, Poet. Scen. Lat. Vet., vol. Vi, p. 265- 
268 ; and by Zell, Stuttgard, 1829.] f 

Marron (Mérpov), of Pitana, a celebrated wri- 
ter of parodies upon Homer, probably lived a 
little before the time of Philip of Macedon. _ 

Marrona (now Marne), a river in Gaul, which 
formed the boundary between Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis and Belgica, and which falls into the Se- 


_ | quana a little south of Paris. 
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MATTIACI. 


MarrixXcr, a people in Germany, who dwelt on 
the eastern bank of the Rhine, between the 
Main and the Lahn, and were a branch of the 
Chatti. They were subdued by the Romans, 
who, in the reign of Claudius, had fortresses 
and silver mines in their country. After the 
death of Nero they revolted against the Ro- 
mans, and took part with the Chatti and other 
German tribes in the siege of Moguntiacum. 
From this time they disappear from history ; 
and their country was subsequently inhabited 
by the Alemanni. Their chief towns were 
Aque Mattiace (now Wiesbaden), and Mattia- 
cum (now Marburg), which must not be con- 
founded with Mattium, the capital of the Chatti. 

Marrium (now Maden), the chief town of the 
Chatti, situated on the Adrana (now Eder), was 
destroyed by Germanicus. 

Marita, commonly called Mater Marira, is 
usually considered as the goddess of the dawn 
of morning, and her name is considered to be 
connected with maturus or matulinus. It seems, 
however, to be well attested that Matuta was 
only a surname of Juno; and it is probable that 
the name is connected with mater, so that Ma- 
ter Matuta is an analogous expression with 
Hostus Hostilius, Faunus Fatuus, Aius Locuti- 
us, and others. Her festival, the Matralia, was 
celebrated on the 11th of June (vid. Dict. of Ant., 
art. Marratra). The Romans identified Matuta 
with the Greek Leucothea. A temple was dedi- 
cated to Matuta at Rome by King Servius, and 
was restored by the dictator Camillus, after the 
taking of Veii. There was also a temple of 
Matuta at Satricum. 

Mavureranta or Mauririnis (7 Mavpovoia: 
Mavpovoror, Madpor, Mauri), the westernmost of 
the principal divisions of Northern Africa, lay 
between the Atlantic on the west, the Mediter- 
ranean on the north, Numidia on the east, and 
Getulia on the south; but the districts em- 
braced under the names of Mauretania and Nu- 
midia respectively were of very different extent 
at different periods. The earliest known in- 
habitants of all Northern Africa west of the 
Syrtes were the Getulians, who were displaced 
and driven inland by tribes of Asiatic origin, 
who are found in the earliest historical ac- 
counts, settled along the northern coast under 
various names; their chief tribes being the 
Mauri or Maurusii, west of the River Malva or 
Malucha (now Muluia or Mohalou) ; thence the 
Massesylii to (or nearly to) the River Ampsaga 
(now Wady-el-Kebir), and the Massylii between 
the Ampsaga and the Tusca (now Wady- Zain), 
the western boundary of the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory. Of these people, the Mauri, who pos- 
sessed a greater breadth of fertile country be- 
tween the Atlas and the coasts, seem to have 
applied themselves more to the settled pursuits 
of agriculture than their kindred neighbors on 
the east, whose unsettled warlike habits were 
moreover confirmed by their greater exposure 
to the intrusions of the Phenician settlers. 
Hence arose a difference, which the Greeks 
marked by applying the general name of Noya- 
dec to the tribes between the Malva and the 
Tusca; whence came the Roman names of 
Numidia for the district, and Numide for its 
people. Vid. Numip1a. Thus Mauretania was 
at first only the country west of the Malva, and 
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corresponded to the later district of Mauretania 
Tingitana, and to the modern empire of Ma- 
rocco, except that the latter extends further 


| south; the ancient boundary on the south was 


the Atlas. The Romans first became acquaint- 
ed with the country during the war with Jugur- 
tha, B.C. 106; of their relations with it till it 
became a Roman province, about 33, an account 
is given under Boccunus. During this period 
the kingdom of Mauretania had been increased 
by the addition of the western part of Numidia, 
as far as Salde, which Julius Cesar bestowed 
on Bogud, as a reward for his services in the 
African war. A new arrangement was made 
about 25, when Augustus gave Mauretania to 
Juba II., in exchange for bis paternal kingdom 
of Numidia. Upon the murder of Juba’s son, 
Ptolemeus, by Caligula (A.D. 40), Mauretania 
became finally a Roman province, and was for- 
mally constituted as such by Claudius, who 
added to it nearly half of what was still left of 
Numidia, namely, as far as the Ampsaga, and 
divided it into two parts, of which the western 
was called Tingitana, from its capital Tingis 
(now Tangier), and the eastern Cesariensis, 
from its capital Julia Cesarea (now Zershell), 
the boundary between them being the River 
Malva, the old limit of the kingdom of Boc- 
‘chus I. The latter corresponded to the west- 
ern and central part of the modern regency (and 
now French colony) of Algiers. These ‘* Mau- 
retanie dua” were governed by an equestrian 
procurator. Inthe later division of the empire 
under Diocletian and Constantine, the eastern 
part of M. Cesariensis, from Salde to the Amp- 
saga, was erected into a new province, and call- 
ed M. Sitifensis, from the inland town of Sitifi 
(now Setzf); at the same time, the western 
province, M. Tingitana, seems to have been 
placed under the same government as Spain, so 
that we still find mention of the ‘“‘ Mauretaniz 
due,” meaning now, however, Cesariensis and 
Sitifensis. From A.D. 429 to 534 Mauretania 
was in the hands of the Vandals, and in 650 
and the following years it was conquered by the 
Arabs. [ts ancient inhabitants still exist as 
powerful tribes in Marocco and Algier, under 
the names of Berbers, Schillus, Kalyles, and Tua- 
riks. Its chief physical features are described 
under Arrica and Arnas. Under the later Ro- 
man emperors it was remarkable for the great 
number of its episcopal sees. 

Mauri. Vid. Maureranra. 

Mavricianus, Junivs, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). His 
works are cited a few times in the Digest. 
Mauvricus, Junius, an intimate friend of Pliny, 
was banished by Domitian, but recalled from ex- 
ile by Nerva. 

Mavrirania. Vid. Maureranta. 

Mavrus, Turenritinus. Vid. Terenrianvs. 
Maurusn. Vid. Maureranta. 

Mausoius (MatawAog or Matoowhoc), king of 
Caria, was the eldest son of Hecatomnus, whore 
he succeeded in the sovereignty B.C. 377. In 
362 he took part in the general revolt of the 
satraps against Artaxerxes Mnemon, and avail. 
ed himself of that opportunity to extend his 
dominions. In 358 he joined with the Rhodi- 
ans and others in the war waged by them 
against the Athenians, known by the name of 


MAVORS. 


the Social war. He died in 353, leaving no 
children, and was succeeded by his wife and 
sister Artemisia. The extravagant grief of the 
latter for his death, and the honors she paid to 
his memory—especially by the erection of the 
costly monument, which was called from him 
the Mausoleum—are related elsewhere. Vid. 
ARTEMISIA. 

Mavors. Vid. Mars. 

Maxenrivs, Roman emperor A.D. 306-312, 


whose full name was M. Avuretius Vaterius | 


Maxentivs. He was the son of Maximianus 
and Eutropia, and received in marriage the 
daughter of Galerius; but he was passed over 
in the division of the empire which followed the 
abdication of his father and Diocletian in A.D. 
305. Maxentius, however, did not tamely ac- 
iesce in this arrangement, and, being support- 
ed by the pretorian troops, who had been re- 
cently deprived of their exclusive privileges, he 
was proclaimed emperor at Rome in 306. He 
summoned his father, Maximianus, from his re- 
tirement in Lucania, who again assumed the 
purple. The military abilities of Maximianus 
were of great service to his son, who was of 
indolent and dissolute habits. Maximianus 
compelled the Cesar Severus, who had march- 
ed upon Rome, to retreat in haste to Ravenna, 
and soon afterward put the latter to death when 
he had treacherously got him into his power 
(307). The Emperor Galerius now marched in 
person against Rome, but Maximianus compel- 
led him likewise to retreat. Maxentius, relieved 
from these imminent dangers, proceeded to dis- 
entangle himself from the control which his 
father sought to exercise, and succeeded in 
driving him from his court. Soon afterward 
Maxentius crossed over to Africa, which he rav- 
aged with fire and sword, because it had sub- 
mitted to the indepeadent authority of a certain 
Alexander. Upon his return to Rome Maxen- 
tius openly aspired to dominion over all the 
Western provinces; and soon afterward de- 
elared war against Constantine, alleging, as a 
pretext, that the latter had put to death his 
father Maximianus. He began to make prepa- 
rations to pass into Gaul; but Constantine an- 
ticipated his movements, and invaded Italy. 
The struggle was brought to a close by the de- 
feat of Maxentius at Saxa Rubra, near Rome, 
October 27th, 312. Maxentius tried to escape 
over the Milvian bridge into Rome, but perished 
in the river. Maxentius is represented by all 
historians as a monster of rapacity, cruelty, and 
just. The only favored class was the military, 
upon whom he depended for safety ; and in or- 
der to secure their devotion and to gratify his 
ewn passions, all his other subjects were made 
the victims of the most revolting licentiousness, 
and ruined by the most grinding exactions. 
Maxivua, 2 town in Hispania Betica, where 
bricks were made so light as to swim upon wa- 
ter. Vid. CaLentum. 
Maxima CASARIENSIS. 
149, b. . 
Maximranwopocis, previously called Porsuta, 
a town in Thrace, on the Via Egnatia, east of 
Abdera, probably the same place as the town 
called Mosynopolis (Moavvotrodc) by the By- 
zantine writers. ie? 
Maximrinopouis (Mafitavotrodce : in the Old 


Vid. Brrrannta, P. 
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Testament, Hadad Rimmon), a city of Palestine, 
in the valley of Megiddo, a little to the south- 
west of Megiddo. 

Maximranus. J. Roman emperor A.D. 286- 
305, whose full name was M. Auretius Vaue- 
rius Maxruranus. He was born of humble pa- 
rents in Pannonia, and had acquired such fame 
by his. services in the army, that Diocletian se- 
lected this rough soldier for his colleague, as 
one whose abilities were likely to prove valua- 
ble in the disturbed state of public affairs, and 
accordingly created him first Cesar (285), and 
then Augustus (286), conferring at the same 
time the honorary appellation of Herculius, while 
he himself assumed that of Jovius. The sub- 
sequent history of Maximian has been fully de- 
tailed in former articles. Vid. Dioctertanus, 
Constantinus J., Maxentivs. It is sufficient 
to relate here, that after having been reluctant- 
ly compelled to abdicate, at Milan (305), he was 
again invested with the imperial title by his son 
Maxentius, in the following year (306), to whom 
he rendered the most important services in the 
war with Severus and Galerius. Having been 
expelled from Rome shortly afterward by his 
son, he took refuge in Gaul with Constantine, 
to whom he had previously given his daughter 
Fausta in marriage. Here he again attempted 
to resume the imperial crown, but was easily 
deposed by Constantine (308). Two years ait- 
erward, he endeavored to induce his daughter 
Fausta to destroy her husband, and was, in con- 
sequence, compelled by Constantine to put an 
end to his own life.—II., Roman emperor A.D. 
305-311, usually called Gaturiuvs. His full 
name was GaveRius VaLertus Maximranus. 
He was born near Sardica in Dacia, and was 
the son of a shepherd. He rose from the ranks 
to the highest commands in the army, and was 
appointed Cesar by Diocletian, along with Con- 
stantius Chlorus, in 292. At the same time he 
was adopted by Diocletian, whose daughter Va- 
leria he received in marriage, and was intrust- 
ed with the command of Illyria and Thrace. 
In 297 he undertook an expedition against the 
Persian monarch Narses, in which he was un- 
successful, but in the following year (298) he 
defeated Narses with great slaughter, and com- 
pelled him to conclude a peace. Upon the ab- 
dication of Diocletian and Maximian (305), Ga- 
lerius became Augustus oremperor.. In 307 he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to recover Italy, 
which had owned the authority of the usurper 
Maxentius. Vid. Maxenrtivs. He died in 311, 
of the disgusting disease known in modern 
times by the name of morbus pediculosus. He 
was a cruel persecutor of the Christians ; and 
it was at his instigation that Diocletian issued 
the fatal ordinance (303), which for so many 
years deluged the world with innocent blood. 

Maximinus. I., Roman emperor A.D. 235- 
238, whose full name was C. Junius Verus Max- 
tminus. He was born in a village on the con- 
fines of Thrace, of barbarian parentage, his father 
being a Goth, and his mother a German from 
the tribe of the Alani. Brought up as a shep- 
herd, he attracted the attention of Septimius 
Severus by his gigantic stature and marvellous 
feats of strength, and was permitted to enter the 
army. He eventually rose to the highest rank 
in the service ; and on the murder has 


MAXIMUS. 


Severus by the mutinous troops in Gaul (235), 
he was proclaimed emperor. He immediately 
bestowed the title of Cesar on his son Maxi- 
mus. During the three years of his reign he 
carried on war against the Germans with suc- 
cess; but his government was characterized by 
a degree of oppression and sanguinary excess 
hitherto unexampled. The Roman world be- 
came at length tired of this monster. The 
senate and the provinces gladly acknowledged 
the two Gordiani, who had been proclaimed em- 
perors in Africa; and after their death the 
senate itself proclaimed Maximus and Balbinus 
emperors (238). As soon as Maximinus heard 
of the elevation of the Gordians, he hastened 
from his winter-quarters at Sirmium. Having 
crossed the Alps, he laid siege to Aquileia, and 
was there slain by his own soldiers, along with 
his son Maximus, in April. The most extraor- 
dinary tales are related of the physical powers 

’ of Maximinus, which seem to have been almost 
incredible. His height exceeded eight feet. 
The circumference of his thumb was equal to 
that of a woman’s wrist, so that the bracelet of 
his wife served him for a ring. It is said that 
he was able single-handed to drag a loaded 
wagon, could with his fist knock out the grin- 
ders, and with a kick break the leg of a horse ; 
while his appetite was such, that in one day he 
could eat forty pounds of meat, and drink an 
amphora of wine.—II., Roman emperor 305- 
314, originally called Daza, and subsequently 
Gaterius Vatertus Maximinus. He was the 
nephew of Galerius by a sister, and in early life 
followed the occupation of a shepherd in his na- 
tive Illyria. Having entered the army, he rose 
to the highest rank in the service; and upon 
the abdication of Diocletian in 305, he was 
adopted by Galerius, and received the title of 
Cesar. In 308 Galerius gave him the title of 
Augustus ; andon the death of the latter in 311, 
Maximinus and Licinius divided the East be- 
tween them. In 313 Maximinus attacked the 
dominions of Licinius, who had gone to Milan 
for the purpose of receiving in marriage the 
sister of Constantine. He was, however, de- 
feated by Licinius near Heraclea, and fled to 
Tarsus, where he soon after died. Maximinus 
possessed no military talents. He owed his 
elevation to his family connection. He sur- 
passed all his contemporaries in the profligacy 
of his private life, in the general cruelty of his 
administration, and in the furious hatred with 
which he persecuted the Christians. 

Maximus. 1. Of Ephesus or Smyrna, one of 
the teachers of the Emperor Julian, to whom he 
was introduced by Avdesius. Maximus was a 
philosopher of the New Platonic school, and, 
like many others of that school, both believed 
in and practiced magic. It is said that Julian, 
through his persuasion, was induced to abjure 
Christianity. On the accession of Julian, Max- 
imus was held in high honor at the court, and 
accompanied the emperor on his fatal expedi- 
tion against the Persians, which he had proph- 
esied would be successful. In 364 he was ac- 
cused of having caused by sorcery the illness 
of the Emperors Valens and Valentinian, and 
was thrown into prison, where he was exposed 
to cruel tortures. He owed his liberation to 
the philosopher Themistius. In 371 Maximus 
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was accused of taking part in a conspiracy 
against Valens, and was put to death —2. Of 
Epirus, or perhaps of Byzantium, was also an 
instructor of the Emperor Julian in philosophy 
and heathen theology. He wrote in Greek, De 
insolubilibus Oppositionibus, published by H. Ste- 
phanus, Paris, 1554, appended to the edition of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, as well as other 
works. 

Maximus, Fasivs. 1. Q. Fasius Maximus 
Ruxuranus, was the son of M. Fabius Ambus- 
tus, consul B.C. 360. Fabius was master of the 
horse te the dictator L. Papirius Cursor in 325, 
whose anger he incurred by giving battle to the 
Samnites during the dictator’s absence, and 
contrary to his orders. Victory availed Fabius 
nothing in exculpation. A hasty flight to Rome, 
where the senate, the people, and his aged 
father interceded for him with Papirius, barely 
rescued his life, but could not avert his degra- 
dation from office. In 322 Fabius obtained his 
first consulship. It was the second year of the 
second Samnite war, and Fabius was the most 
eminent of the Roman generals in that long and 
arduous struggle for the empire of Italy. Yet 
nearly all authentic traces are lost of the seat 
and circumstances of his numerous campaigns. 
His defeats have been suppressed or extenuat- 
ed, and the achievements of others ascribed to 
him alone. In 315 he was dictator, and was 
completely defeated by the Samnites at Lautula. 
In 310 he was consul for the second time, and 
carried on the war against the Etruscans. In 
308 he was consul a third time, and is said to 
have defeated the Samnites and Umbrians. He 
was censor in 304, when he seems to have con- 
fined the libertini to the four city tribes, and to 
have increased the political importance of the 
equites. In 297 he was consul for the fifth time, 
and in 296 for the sixth time. In the latter 
year he commanded at the great battle of Sen- 
tinum, when the combined armies of the Sam- 
nites, Gauls, Etruscans, and Umbrians were 
defeated by the Romans.—2. Q. Fasrus Maxt- 
mus Guress, or the Glutton, from the dissolute- 
ness of his youth, son of the last. His mature 
manhood atoned for his early irregularities. 
He was consul 292, and was completely defeat- 
ed by the Pentrian Samnites. He escaped deg- 
radation from the consulate only through his 
father’s offer to serve as his lieutenant for the 
remainder of the war. In a second battle the 
consul retrieved his reputation, and was re- 
warded with a triumph, of which the most re- 
markable feature was old Fabius riding beside 
his son’s chariot. He was consul the second 
time 276. Shortly afterward he went as lega- 
tus from the senate to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. He was consul a third time, 
265.—3. Q. Fanrus Maximus, with the agnomens 
Verrucosvs, from a wart on his upper lip, Ov1- 
cuLa, or the Lamb, from the mildness or apathy 
of his temper, and Cuncraror, from his caution 
In war, was grandson of Fabius Gurges. He 
was consul for the first time 233, when Liguria 
was his province; censor 230; consul a sec- 
ond time 228; opposed the agrarian law of C. 
Flaminius 227; was dictator for holding the 
comitia in 221; and in 218 was legatus from 
the senate to Carthage, to demand reparation 
for the attack on Saguntum. In 217, immedi- 
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ately after the defeat at Thrasymenus, Fabius 
was appointed dictator. From this period, so 
long as the war with Hénnibal was merely de- 
fensive, Fabius became the leading man at 
Rome. On taking the field he laid down a sim- 
ple and immutable plan of action. He avoided 
all direct encounter with the enemy; moved 
his camp from highland to highland, where the 
Numidian horse and Spanish infantry could not 
follow him; watched Hannibal’s movements 
with unrelaxing vigilance, and cut off his strag- 
glers and foragers. His inclosure of Hannibal 
in one of the upland valleys between Cales and 
the Vulturnus, and the Carthaginian’s adroit 
escape by driving oxen with blazing fagots 
fixed to their horns up the hill-sides, are well- 
known facts. But at Rome and in his own 
camp the caution of Fabius was misinterpreted ; 
and the people, in consequence, divided the com- 
mand between him and M. Minucius Rufus, his 
master of the horse. Minucius was speedily 
entrapped, and would have been destroyed by 
Hannibal had not Fabius generously hastened 
to his rescue. Fabius was consul for the third 
time in 215, and for the fourth time in 214. In 
213 he served as legatus to his own son, Q. 
Fabius, consul in that year, and an anecdote is 
preserved which exemplifies the strictness of 
the Roman discipline. On entering the camp 
at Suessula, Fabius advanced on horseback to 
greet his son. He was passing the lictors when 
the consul sternly bade him dismount. “My 
son,” exclaimed the elder Fabius, alighting, “I 
wished to see whether you would remember 
that you were consul.” Fabius was consul for 
the fifth time in 209, in which year he retook 
Tarentum. In the closing years of the second 
Punie war Fabius appears to less advantage. 
The war had become ageressive under a new 
race of generals. Fabius disapproved of the 
new tactics ; he dreaded the political suprem- 
acy of Scipio, and was his uncompromising op- 
ponent in his scheme of invading Africa. He 
died in 203.—4. Q. Fasrus Maximus, elder son 
of the preceding, was pretor 214, and consul 
213. He was legatus to the consul M. Livius 
Salinator 207. He died soon after this period, 
and his funeral oration was pronounced by his 
father.—5. Q. Fasrus Maximus A‘mriiianus, Was 
by birth the eldest son of L. Aimilius Paulus, 
the conqueror of Perseus, and was adopted by 
No. 3. Fabius served under his father (42 mil- 
ins) in the Macedonian war, 168, and was dis- 
patched by him to Rome with the news of his 
victory at Pydna. He was pretor in Sicily 149 
-148, and consul in 145. Spain was his prov- 
ince, where he encountered, and at length de- 
feated Viriathus. Fabius was the pupil and 
patron of the historian Polybius.—6. Q. Faxsius 
Maximus Atvosrogicus, son of the last. He 
was consul 121; and he derived his surname 
from the victory which he gained in this year 
over the Allobroges and their ally, Bituitus, 
king of the Arverni in Gaul. He was censor in 
108. He was an orator and a man of letters. 
—7. Q. Fasrus Maximus Ssrvitianus, was 
adopted from the gens Servilia by No. 5. He 
was uterine brother of Cn. Servilius Cepio, 
consul in 141. He himself was consul in 142, 
when he carried on war with Viriathus. 
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A.D. 383-388, in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, was 
anative of Spain. He was proclaimed emperor 
by the legions in Britain in 383, and forthwith 
crossed over to Gaul to oppose Gratian, who 
was defeated by Maximus, and was shortly aft- 
erward put to death. Theodosius found it ex- 
pedient to recognize Maximus as emperor of 
Gaul, Britain, and Spain, in order to secure 
Valentinian in the possession of Italy. Maxi- 
mus, however, aspired to the undivided empire 
of the West, and accordingly, in 387, he invaded 
Italy at the head of a formidable army. Valen- 
tinian was unable to resist him, and fled to The- 
odosius in the East. Theodosius forthwith pre- 
pared to avenge his colleague. In 388 he forced 
his way through the Noric Alps, which had been 
guarded by the troops of Maximus, and shortly 
afterward took the city of Aquileia by storm, 
and there put Maximus to death. Victor, the 
son of Maximus, was defeated and slain in 
Gaul by Arbogates, the general of Theodosius. 
Maximus, Perronivs, Roman emperor A.D. 
455, belonged to a noble Roman family, and en- 
joyed some of the highest offices of state under 
Honorius and Valentinian III. In consequence 
of the violence offered to his wife by Valentin 
ian, Maximus formed a conspiracy against this 
emperor, who was assassinated, and Maximus 
himself proclaimed emperor in his stead. His 
reign, however, lasted only two or three months. 
Having forced Eudoxia, the widow of Valentin- 
lan, to marry him, she resolved to avenge the 
death of her former husband, and accordingly 
Genseric was invited to invade Italy. When 
Genseric landed at the mouth of-the Tiber, 
Maximus prepared to fly from Rome, but was 
slain by a band of Burgundian mercenaries, 
commanded by some old officers of Valentinian. 
Maximus Piantpes. Vid. Puanupes. 
Maximus Tyrivs, a native of Tyre, a Greek 
rhetorician and Platonic philosopher, lived dur- 
ing the reigns of the Antonines and of Com- 
modus. Some writers suppose that he was one 
of the tutors of M. Aurelius; but it is more 
probable that he was a different person from 
Claudius Maximus, the Stoic, who was the 
tutor of this emperor. Maximus Tyrius ap- 
pears to have spent the greater part of his life 
in Greece, but he visited Rome once or twice. 
There are extant forty-one Dissertations (Ava- 
AéEeue or Adyot) of Maximus Tyrius on theolog- 
ical, ethical, and other philosophical subjects, 
written in an easy and pleasing style, but not 
characterized by much depth of thought. The 
best edition is by Reiske, Lips., 1774-5, 2 vols. 
8vo. 
Maximus, VALERIvs. 
Maxtua. Vid. Avis. 
Max¥rs (Mdgvec), a people of Northern Af- 
rica, on the coast of the Lesser Syrtis, on the 
western bank of the River Triton, who claimed 
descent from the Trojans. They aliowed their 
hair to grow only on the left side of the head, 
and they painted their bodies with vermilion ; 
customs still preserved by some tribes in the 
same regions. 
Mazica. Vid. Cmsarea, No. 1. loa 
[Mazaus (Mafaioc). 1. Satrap of Cilicia, 
who, with Belesys, satrap of Syria, made head 
against the revolted Phenicians in the reign of 
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Maxim s, Macnus Cuemmns, Roman emperor: Ochus, while the latter was preparing to march 
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against them.—2. A Persian officer under Da- 
rius, sent to guard the passage of the Euphrates 
on the approach of Alexander the Great; he 
behaved subsequently with great bravery at the 
battle of Gaugamela, in which he commanded 
the Persian cavalry. After the flight of Darius 
he retired to Babylon, but surrendered himself 
to Alexander, who appointed him satrap o 

Babylon B.C. 331.] : 

Mazara (Matépa: Malapaiog: now Mazzara), 
a town on the western coast of Sicily, situated 
on a river of the same name, between Lily- 
beum and Selinus, and founded by the latter 
city, was taken by the Romans in the first Punic 
war. 

[Mazarus (Ma¢apyc), a Median officer in the 
* service of Cyrus the Great ; he compelled the 
Lydians to submit-to the terms imposed on them 
by Cyrus at the suggestion of Creesus, and re- 
duced and enslaved the city of Priene.] 

Mazices (Maéicec), a people of Northern Af- 
rica, in Mauretania Cesariensis, on the southern 
slope of Mount Zalacus. They, as well as the 
Maxyes, are thought to be the ancestors of the 
Amazirghs. : 

[Mecisteus (Myxcorevc). 1. A son of Talaus 
and Lysimache, brother of Adrastus, and father 
of Euryalus of Thebes.—2. A son of Echius, 
and one of the companions of Teucer at Troy, 
was slain by Polydamas. ] 

Mecyserna (Myxibepva : Mnxvbepvaioc : now 
Molivo), a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, at 
the head of the Toronaic Gulf, east of Olynthus, 
of which it was the sea-port. From this town 
part of the Toronaic Gulf was subsequently 
called Sinus Mecyberneus. 

Mepiba (Myjdaba), a city of Perea in Pales- 
tine. 

Mépxma, Mepma, or Mesma, a Greek town on 
the western coast of Bruttium, founded by the 
Locrians, with a celebrated fountain and a har- 
bor called Emporium. 

Mepavra, Ap Mepera, or Amepmra (ruins at 
Ayedrah), a flourishing city of Northern Africa, 
on the borders of Numidia and Byzacena, be- 
tween Lares and Theveste ; a Roman colony, 
and the birth-place of Appuleius. 

Mepea (M7jdeca), daughter of Hétes, king of 
Colchis, by the Oceanid Idyia, or, according to 
others, by Hecate, the daughter of Perses. She 
was celebrated for her skill in magic. The prin- 
cipal parts of her story are given under Assyr- 
Tus, ARGoNAUTA, and Jason. It is sufficient to 
state here that, when Jason came to Colchis to 
fetch the golden fleece, she fell in love with the 
hero, assisted him in accomplishing the object 
for which he had visited Colchis, and afterward 
fled with him as his wife to Greece ; that, hav- 
ing been deserted by Jason for the youthful 
daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, she took 
fearful vengeance upon her faithless spouse by 
murdering the two children which she had had 
by him, and by destroying his young wife by a 
poisoned garment; and that she then fled to 
Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. 
So far her story has been related elsewhere. 
At Athens she is said to have married King 
4igeus, or to have been beloved by Sisyphus. 
Jupiter (Zeus) himself is said to have sued for 
her, but in vain, because Medea dreaded the 
anger of Juno (Hera) ; and the latter rewarded 
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her by promising immortality to her children. 
Her children are, according to some accounts, 
Mermerus, Pheres, or Thessalus, Alcimenes, 
and Tisander; according to others, she had 
sseven sons and seven daughters, while others 
mention only two children, Medus (some call 
him Polyxenus) and Eriopis, or one son Argus. 
Respecting her flight from Corinth there are 
different traditions. Some say, as we remark- 
ed above, that she fled to Athens, and married 
/E£geus, but when it was discovered that she 
had laid snares for Theseus, she escaped and 
went to Asia, the inhabitanis of which were 
called after her Medes. Others relate that she 
first fled from Corinth to Hercules at Thebes, 
who had promised her his assistance while yet 
in Colchis, in case of Jason being unfaithful to 
her. She cured Hercules, who was seized with 
madness; and, as he could not afford her the 
assistance he had promised, she went to Athens. 
She is said to have given birth to her son Me- 
dus after her arrival in Asia, where she had 
married a king ; whereas others state that her 
son Medus accompanied her from Athens. to 
Colchis, where her son slew Perses, and re- 
stored her father étes to his kingdom. The 
restoration of Alétes, however, is attributed by 
some to Jason, who accompanied Medea to 
Colchis. At length Medea is said to have be- 
come immortal, to have been honored with di- 
vine worship, and to have married Achilles in 
Elysium. 

MispeOn (Mededv : Mededvioc). 1. Or Mepion 
(now Katuna), a town in the interior of Acar- 
nania, near the road which led from Limnea 
to Stratos.—2. A town on the coast of Phocis, 
near Anticyra, destroyed in the sacred war, and 
never rebyilt.—3. An ancient town in Beotia, 
mentioned by Homer, situated at the foot of 
Mount Phenicus, near Onchestus and the Lake 
Copais.—4. A town of the Labeates in Dalma- 
tia, near Scodra. 

Mepta (7 Mydia: Mjdoc, Médus), an import- 
ant country of Western Asia, occupying the ex- 
treme west of the great table-Jand of Iran, and 
lying between Armenia on the north and north- 
west, Assyria and Susiana on the west and 
southwest, Persis on the south, the great des- 
ert of Aria on the east, and Parthia, Hyrcania, 
and the Caspian on the northeast. Its bounda- 
ries were, or the north the Araxes, on the west 
and southwest the range of mountains called 
Zagros and Parachoatras (now Mountains of 
Kurdistan and Louristan), which divided it from 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley,-on the east 
the desert, and on the northeast the Caspii 
Montes (now Elburz Mountains), the country be- 
tween which and the Caspian, though reckoned 
as a part of Media, was possessed by the Gele, 
Mardi, and other independent tribes. Media thus 
corresponded nearly to the modern province of 
Trak-Ajemi. It was for the most part a fertile 
country, producing wine, figs, oranges, and cit- 
rons, and honey, and supporting an excellent 
breed of horses. It was well peopled, and was 
altogether one of the most important provinces 
of the ancient Persian empire. After the Mac- 
edonian conquest it was divided into two parts, 
Great Media (7 weydan Mndia) and Atropaténe. 
Vid. Arropatens. The earliest history of Me- 
dia is involved in much obscurity. Herodotus 
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-and Ctesias (in Diodorus) give different chro- 
nologies for its early kings. Ctesias makes Ar- 
paces the founder of the monarchy, about B.C. 
842, and reckons eight kings from him to the 
overthrow of the kingdom by Cyrus. Herodo- 
tus reckons only four kings of Media, namely, 
1. Drtoces, B.C. 710-657; 2. Puraorves, 657— 
635 ; 3. Cyaxarus, 635-595; 5. Astyacus, 595— 
560. The last king was dethroned by a revolu- 
tion, which transferred the supremacy to the 
Persians, who had formerly been the subordinate 
people in the united Medo-Persian empire. Ved. 
Cyrus. The Medes made more than one at- 
tempt to regain their supremacy; the usurpa- 
tion of the Magian Pseudo-Smerdis was no doubt 
such an attempt (vid. Macr); and another oc- 
curred in the reign of Darius II., when the 
Medes revolted, but were soon subdued (B.C. 
408). With the rest of the Persian empire, 
Media fell under the power of Alexander ; it 
next formed a part of the kingdom of the Se- 
leucide, from whom it was conquered by the 
Parthians in the second century B.C., from which 
time it belonged to the Parthian, and then to 
the later Persian empire. The people of Me- 
dia were a branch of the Indo-Germanic fam- 
ily, and nearly allied to the Persians ; their lan- 
guage was a dialect of the Zend, and their re- 
ligionthe Magian. They called themselves Arii, 
which, like the native name of the Persians 
(Artei), means noble. They were divided, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, into six tribes, the Buze, 
Parataceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, and 
Magi. In the early period of their history they 
Were eminent warriors, especially as horse- 
archers; but the long prevalence of peace, 
wealth, and luxury reduced them to a by-word 
for effeminacy. It is important to notice the 
use of the names Menus and Meni by the Ro- 
man poets for the nations of Asia east of the 


Tigris in general, and the Parthians in partic- | 


ular, 

Mepia Morus (70 Mydiag kadovpuevov reiyoc), 
an artificial wall which ran from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, at the point where they approach 
nearest, a little above 33° north latitude, and 
divided Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is de- 
scribed by Xenophon (Anab., ii., 4) as being 
twenty parasangs long, one hundred feet high, 
and twenty thick, and as built of baked bricks, 
cemented with asphalt. Its erection was as- 
eribed to Semiramis, and hence it was also 
called 76 Deuipaudog dvareiyioua. 

Meprotinupt (Mediolanensis), more frequent- 
ly called by Greek writers Meprotantum (Meduo- 
Aéviov), the name of several cities founded by 
the Celts. 1. (Now Milan), the capital of the 
Insubres in Gallia Transpadana, was situated 
in an extensive plain between the rivers Tici- 
nus and Addua. It was taken by the Romans 
B.C. 22%, and afterward became both a muni- 
cipium anda colony. On the new division of 
the empire made by Diocletian, it became the 
residence of his colleague Maximianus, and con- 
tinued to be the usual residence of the emper- 
ers of the West till the irruption of Attila, who 
took and plundered the town, induced them to 
transfer the seat of government to the more 
strongly-fortified town of Ravenna. Mediola- 
num was at this time one of the first cities of 
the empire ; it possessed an imperial mint, and 
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was the seat of an archbishopric. It is cele- 
brated in ecclesiastical history as the see of St. 
Ambrose. On the fall of the Western empire, 
it became the residence of Theodoric the Great 
and the capital of the Ostrogothic kingdom, and 
surpassed even Rome itself in populousness 
and prosperity. It received a fearful blow in 
A.D, 539, when, in consequence of having sided 
with Belisarius, it was taken by the Goths un- 
der Vitiges, a great part of it destroyed, and its 
inhabitants put tothe sword. It, however, grad- 
ually recovered from the effects of this blow, 
and was a place of importance under the Lom- 
bards, whose capital, however, was Pavia. The 
modern Milan contains no remains of antiquity, . 
with the exception of sixteen handsome fluted 
pillars near the Church of S. Lorenzo. —2. 
(Now Sazntes), a town of the Santones in Aqui- 
tania, northeast of the mouth of the Garumna; 
subsequently called Santones after the people, 
whence its modern name.—3. (Now Chateau 
Meillan), a town of the Bituriges Cubi in Aqui- 
tania, northeast of the town last mentioned.— 
4. (Now Evreux), a town of the Aulerci Ebu- 
rovices in the north of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
south of the Sequana, on the road from Rotom- 
agus to Lutetia Parisiorum ; subsequently call- 
ed Civitas Ebroicorum, whence its modern 
name.—5. A town of the Segusiani in the south 
of Gallia Lugdunensis.—6. A town in Gallia 
Belgica, on the road from Colonia Trajana to 
Colonia Agrippina. ; 

Mepiomatrici, a people in the southeast of 
Gallia Belgica, on the Mosella, south of the Tre- 
viri. Their territory originally extended to the 
Rhine, but in the time of Augustus they had ° 
been driven from the banks of this river by the 
Vangiones, Nemetes, and other German tribes. 
Their chief town was Divodirum (now Metz). 
MepirerRaNneUM Mare. Vid. IyterNum Mare. 
Menpirrina, a Roman divinity of the art of 
healing, in whose honor the festival of the Med- 
itrinalia was celebrated in the month of Octo- 
ber. (Vid. Dict. of Ant., art. MeprrRiNa.ta.) 

[Mrpius (Mydoc), son of Onythemis, a native 
of Larissa in Thessaly, and a friend of Alexan- 
der the Great, whom he accompanied in his ex- 
pedition into India. After the death of Alex- 
ander he espoused the side of Antigonus, and 
was one of his most useful and suecessful naval 
officers. | 

Mepma. Vid. Mepama. 

Mepdoacus or Mspuxcus, a river in Venetia, in 
the north of Italy, formed by the union of two 
rivers, the Medoacus Major (now Brenta) and . 
Medoacus Minor (now Bacchiglione), which falls 
into the Adriatic Sea near Edron, the harbor of 
Patavium. z 

Mevozriea (now Marvao, on the frontiers of 
Portugal), a town in Lusitania, on the road from 
Emerita to Scalabis. 

Mspocus. Vid. Amapocus. _ 

Mepon (Médov). 1. Son of Oileus, and broth- 
er of the lesser Ajax, fought against Troy, and 
was slain by Auneas.—2. Son of Codrus. Vid. 
Coprus.—[3. A herald in the house of Ulysses, 
in the suite of the suitors, disclosed to Penelope 
the danger of her son Telemachus, and was on 
this account preserved by the latter when the 
suitors were slain.—-4. Son of Pylades and Elee- 
tra.—5. A Lacedemonian statuary, brother of 
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Dorycleidas, and the disciple of Dipenus and 
Scyllis, made the gold and ivory statue of Mi- 
nerva (Athena) in the Hereum at Olympia. ] 

Mépit, a people in Aquitania, on the coast of 
the ocean, south of the mouth of the Garumna, | 
in the modern Medoc. There were excellent 
oysters found on their shores 

Mepoctttr, a people on the eastern frontier of 
Gallia Narbonensis and in the Maritime Alps, 
in whose country the Druentia (now Durance) 
and Duria (now Doria Minor) took their rise. 

Meputria (Medullinus: now St. Angelo), a 
colony of Alba, in the land of the Sabines, was 
situated between the Tiber and the Anio, in 
the neighborhood of Corniculum and Ameriola. 
Tarquinius Priscus incorporated their territory 
with the Roman state. 

Mepvtvinus, Furivs, an ancient patrician 
family at Rome, the members of which held the 
highest offices of state in the early times of the 
republic. 

MepuLuus, a mountain in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, near the Minius. 

Menus, a son of Medea. Vid. Mepra. 

Mepus (Mjdo¢: now Farwar or Schamior), a 
small river of Persis, flowing from the confines 
of Media and falling into the Araxes (now Bend- 
Emir) near Persepolis. 

Mepvtsa. Vid. Gorcongs. 

Mrcasazus or, Mecasyzus. 1. One of the 
seven Persian nobles who conspired against the 
magian Smerdis, B.C.521. Darius left him be- 
hind with an army in Europe when he himself 
recrossed the Hellespont on his return from 
Scythia, 506. Megabazus subdued Perinthus 
and the other cities on the Hellespont and along 
the coast of Thrace.—2. Son of Zopyrus, and 
grandson of the above, was one of the com- 
manders in the army of Xerxes, 480. He after- 
ward commanded the army sent against the 
Athenians in Egypt, 458. 

Mecicies (Meyaxdfc). 1. A name borne by 
several of the Athenian family of the Aleme- 
onide. The most important of these was the 
Megacles who put to death Cylon and his ad- 
herents after they had taken refuge at the altar 
of Minerva (Athena), B.C. 612. Vid. Cyton. 
—([2. Son of Alemzon, son-in-law of Clisthenes, 
leader of the Alemzonide in the time of Solon. 
At first he was opposed to Pisistratus, and ex- 
pelled him from Athens ;. but afterward he be- 
came reconciled to him, gave him his daughter 
Ceesyra in marriage, and assisted in his resto- 
ration to Athens. Pisistratus not having treat- 
ed his wife in a proper manner, Megacles re- 
sented the affront, and again drove the former 
out of Athens: with the aid of large sums from 
the Thebans and other states, Pisistratus again 
raised an army, defeated his opponents, and 
drove Megacles and the partisans of the Alc- 
meonide into exile.J—3. A Syracusan, brother 
of Dion, and brother-in-law of the elder Dio- 
nysius. He accompanied Dion in his flight from 
Syracuse, 358, and afterward returned with him 
to Sicily. 

Meca@ra. Vid. ERINNYEs. 

Mecitia or Mrcirts, a small island in the, 
Tyrrhene Sea, opposite Neapolis. 

Mecaropéuis (7 MeyaAn modu, Meyardérodcc : 
Meyahoroiiryc). 1. (Now Sinano or Sinani), 
the most recent but the most important of the | 
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cities of Arcadia, was founded on the advice of 
Epaminondas, after the battle of Leuctra, B.C. 
371, and was formed out of the inhabitants of 
thirty-eight villages. It was situated in the 
district Menalia, near the frontiers of Messe- 
nia, on the River Helisson, which flowed through 
the city, dividing it into nearly two equal parts. 
It stood on the site of the ancient town Ores- 
tion or Orestia, was fifty stadia (six miles in 
circumference, and contained, when it was be- 
sieged by Polysperchon, about fifteen thousand 
men capable of bearing arms, which would give 
us a population of about seventy thousand in- 
habitants. Megalopolis was for a time subject 
to the Macedonians, but soon after the death 
of Alexander the Great it was governed by a 
series of native tyrants, the last of whom, Lyd- 
iades, voluntarily resigned the government and 
united the city to the Achzan league, B.C. 234. 
It became, in consequence, opposed to Sparta, 
and was taken and plundered by Cleomenes, 
who either killed or drove into banishment all 
its inhabitants, and destroyed a great part of the 
city, 222. After the battle of Sellasia in the 
following year it was restored by Philopemen, 
who again collected its inhabitants, but it never 
recovered its former prosperity, and gradually 
sunk into insignificance. Philopemen and the 
historian Polybius were natives of Megalopolis. 
The ruins of its theatre, once the largest in 
Greece, are the only remains of the ancient 
town to be seen in the village of Sinano.—2. A 
town in Caria. Vid. Apuroprstas.—3. A town 
in Pontus. Vid. Sesastia.—4. A town in the 
north of Africa, was a Carthaginian city in the 
interior of Byzacena, in a beautiful situation ; 
it was taken and destroyed by the troops of 
Agathocles. 

Mecantra (Meydverpa), wife of Celeus, usu- 
ally called Mreranira. 

{Mrcaniras (Meyavirac), a small river of 
Achaia, in the territory of AZgium, flows into 
the sea west of that city.] 

MecapentHes (MeyarévOnc). 1. Son of Pre- 
tus, father of Anaxagoras and Iphianira, and 
king of Argos. He exchanged his dominion for 


| that of Perseus, so that the latter received 


Tiryns instead of Argos.—2. Son of Menelaus 
by an AStolian slave, Pieris or Teridaé. Mene- 
laus brought about a marriage between Mega- 
penthes and a daughter of Alector. According 
to a Rhodian tradition, Megapenthes, after the 
death of his father, expelled Helen from Argos, 
who thereupon fled to Polyxo at* Rhodes. 

[Mecarnernes (Meyadgépvye), a Persian satrap 
put to death by Cyrus on the charge of having 
conspired against that prince.] 

Meeira (Meyépa), daughter of Creon, king of 
Thebes, and wife of Hercules. Vid. p. 356, b. 

MieXra (rd Méyapa, in Lat. Megara, -, and 
pl. Megara, -orum: Meyapetc, Megarensis). 1. 
(Now Megara), the capital of Mucaris, was sit- 


| uated eight stadia (one mile) from the sea op- 


posite the island Salamis, about twenty-six 
miles from Athens and thirty-one miles from 
Corinth. It consisted of three parts: 1. The 
ancient Pelasgian citadel, called Caria, said to 
have been built by Car, the son of Phoroneus, 
which was situated on a hill northwest of the 
later city. This citadel contained the ancient 
and celebrated Megaron (uéyapov) or temple of 
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Ceres (Demeter), from which the town is sup- 
posed to have derived its name. 2. The mod- 
ern citadel, situated on a lower hill to the south- 
west of the preceding, and called Alcathous, 
from its reputed founder Alcathous, son of Pe- 
lops. 3. The town properly so called, situated 
at the foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopide under Alcathous, and 
subsequently enlarged by a Doric colony under 
Alethes and Athemenes at the time of Codrus. 
It appears to have been originally called Polich- 
ne (IloAéyvn). The town contained many public 
buildings, which are described at length by Pau- 
sanias. Its sea-port was Nisea (Nicaca), which 
was connected with Megara by two walls, eight 
stadia in length, built by the Athenians when 
they had possession of Megara, B.C. 461-445. 
Nisza is said to have been built by Nisus, the 
son of Pandion; and the inhabitants of Megara 
are sometimes called Niswan Megarians (of 
Nicaios Meyapeic) to distinguish them from the 
Hyblean Megarians (of ‘Y6Aaios Meyapeic) in 
Sicily. In front of Nisewa lay the small island 
Minoa (Mivwa), which added greatly to the secu- 
rity of the harbor. In the most ancient times 
Megara and the surrounding country was inhab- 
ited by Leleges. It subsequently became an- 
nexed to Attica; and Megaris formed one of 
the four ancient divisions of Attica. It was 
next conquered by the Dorians, and was for a 
time subject to Corinth; but it finally asserted 
its independence, and rapidly became a wealthy 
and powerful city. To none of these events 
can any date be assigned with certainty. Its 
power at an early period is attested by the flour- 
ishing colonies which it founded, of which Se- 
lymbria, Chalcedon, and Byzantium, and the 
Hyblean Megara in Sicily, were the most im- 
portant. Its navy was a match for that of 
Athens, with which it contested the island of 
Salamis; and it was not till after a long strug- 
gle that the Athenians succeeded in obtaining 
possession of thisisland. ‘The government was 
originally an aristocracy, as in most of the Doric 
cities ; but Theagenes, who put himself at the 
head of the popular party, obtained the supreme 
power about B.C. 620. Theagenes was after- 
ward expelled, and a democratical form of 
government established. After the Persian 
wars, Megara was for some time at war with 
Corinth, and was thus led to form an alliance 
with Athens, and to receive an Athenian gar- 
rison into the city, 461; but the oligarchical 
party having got the upper hand, the Athenians 
were expelled, 441. Megara is not often men- 
ioned after this period. It was taken and its 
walls destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes ; it 
was taken again by the Romans under Q. Me- 
tellus; and in the time of Augustus it had ceas- 
ed to be a place of importance. Megara is cel- 
ebrated in the history of philosophy as the seat 
of a philosophical school, usually called the Me- 
garian, which was founded by Euclid, a native 
of the city, and a disciple of Socrates. Ved. 
Euvcues, No. 2. There are no remains of any 
importance of the ancient city of Megara.—2. A 
town in Sicily, on the eastern coast, north of 
Syracuse, founded by Dorians from Megara in 
Greece, B.C. 728, on the site of a small town 
Hybla, and hence called Mecars Hysuata, and 
its inhabitants Megarenses Hyblei (Mryapei¢ 
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‘YéAaior). From the time of Gelon it belonged 
to Syracuse. It was taken and plundered by 
the Romans in the second Punic war, and from 
that time sunk into insignificance, but it is still 
mentioned by Cicero under the name of Megaris. 

Meeireus (Meyapetc), son of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Neptune (Poseidon) and Cinope, 
of Hippomenes, of Apollo, or of Algeus. He 
was a brother of Abrote, the wife of Nisus, king 
of Megara, and the father of Evippus, Timalcus, 
Hippomenes, and Evechme. Megara is said to 
have derived its name from him. 

Mécinrts (7 Meyapic or 7 Meyapixh, 8c. yh), a 
small district in Greece, between the Corinthian 
and Saronic gulfs, originally reckoned part of 
Hellas proper, but subsequently included in the 
Peloponnesus. It was bounded on the north 
by Beotia, on the east and northeast by Attica, 
and on the south by the territory of Corinth. 
It contained about seven hundred and twenty 
square miles. The country was very mount- 
ainous ; and its only plain was the one in which 
the city of Megara was situated. It was sep- 
arated from Beeotia by Mount Citheron, and 
from Attica by the mountains called the Horns 
(7a xépata), on account of their two projecting 
summits. The Cnean Mountains extended 
through the greater part of the country, and 
formed its southern boundary toward Corinth. 
There are two roads through these mountains 
from Corinth, one called the Scironian pass, 
which ran along the Saronic Gulf, passed by 
Crommyon and Megara, and was the direct road 
from Corinth to Athens ; the other ran along the 
Corinthian Gulf, passed by Geranéa and Pege, 
and was the road from Corinth into Beotia. 
The only town of importance in Megaris was 
its capital Megara. Vid. Meeara. 

MreastuEnes (Meyaobévnc), a Greek writer, 
who was sent by Seleucus Nicator as ambassa- 
dor to Sandracottus, king of the Prasii, where 
he resided some time. He wrote a work on 
India, in four books, entitled Indica (7a "Ivdixa), 
to which later Greek writers were chiefly in- 
debted for their accounts of the country. [The 
fragments of Megasthenes have been collected 
by Schwanbeck, Megasth. Fragm., &c., Bonn, 
1846; and by Miller, Hist. Grec. Fragm., vol. 
ii., p. 397-439.] 

Mrers (Méy7j¢), son of Phyleus, and grandson 
of Augeas, was one of the suitors of Helen, and 
led his bands from Dulichium and the Echina- 
des against Troy. 

Meecippo (Mayedd0, Mayedd : now Lejjun 2), 
a considerable city of Palestine, on the River 
Kishon, in a valley of the same name, which 
formed a part of the great plain of Jezreel or 
Esdraelon, on the confines of Galilee and Sama- 
ria. It was a residence of the Canaanitish 
kings before the conquest of Palestine by the 
Jews. It was fortified by Solomon. It was 
probably the same place which was called Lrero 
under the Romans. 

[Mueisra (Meyiory), an island on the coast of 
Lycia, between Rhodes and the Chelidonian isl- 
ands, with a city of the same name, which, ac- 
cording to Strabo, was also called Cisthene. 
Vid. CisruEnn, No. 2.] sel ? 
> Mecisrini, a people of Armenia, in the dis- 
trict of Sophene, near the Euphrates.] 

[Muaistias (Meysoriag) of ETNA cf the 
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race of Melampus, a celebrated seer, fought and 
fell at the battle of Thermopyle.] 

Meta, river. Vid. Mevua. ; 

Meta, Fastus, a Roman jurist, who is often 
cited in the Digest, probably lived in the time 
of Antoninus Pius, 

Meta or Metis, M. Annzeus, the youngest 
son of M. Annus Seneca the rhetorician, and 
brother of L. Seneca the philosopher, and Gallio. 
By his wife Acilia he had at least one son, the 
celebrated Lucan. After Lucan’s death, A.D. 
65, Mela laid claim to his property; and as he 
was rich, he was accused of being privy to 
Piso’s conspiracy, and anticipated a certain sen- 
tence by suicide. 

Meta, Pomeonius, the first Roman author 
who composed a formal treatise upon Geogra- 
phy, was a native of Spain, and probably flour- 
ished under the Emperor Claudius. His work 
is entitled De Situ Orbis Libri III. Tt contains 
a brief description of the whole world as known 
to the Romans. The text is often corrupt, but 
the style is simple, and the Latinity is pure; 
and although every thing is compressed within 
the narrowest limits, we find the monotony of 
the catalogue occasionally diversified by ani- 
mated and pleasing pictures. The best edition 
is by Tzschucke, seven parts, 8vo, Lips., 1807. 

Metatna Aora (7 Médawa axpa). 1. (Now 
Kara Burnu, which means the same as the 
Greek name, i. e., the Black Cape), the north- 
western promontory of the great peninsula of 
Tonia: formed by Mount Mimas ; celebrated for 
the millstones hewn from it.—2. (Now Cape 
San Nicolo), the northwestern promontory of 
the island of Chios.—3. (Now Kara Burnu), a 
promontory of Bithynia, a little east of the Bos- 
porus, between the rivers Rhebas and Artanes ; 
also called KaAivaxpov and Bubvviac éxpov. 

Metmn a (Medawvai: Medacvetc). 1. Or Mn- 
LENE (MeAaveai), a town in the west of Ar- 
cadia, on the Alpheus, northwest of Buphagium, 
and southeast of Hereea.—2. A demus in Attica, 
on the frontiers of Beeotia, belonging to the tribe 
Antiochis, 

Metamsium (MeAduécov), a town of Thessaly 
in Pelasgiotis, belonging to the territory of Sco- 
tussa, 

Menampus (MeAdurove). 1. Son of Amythaon 
by Idomene, or, according to others, by Aglaia 
or Rhodope, and a brother of Bias. He was 
looked upon by the ancients as the first mortal 
who had been endowed with prophetic powers, 
as the person who first practiced the medical 
art, and who established the worship of Bac- 
chus (Dionysus) inGreece. He is said to have 
been married to Iphianassa (others call her 
Ipbianira or Cyrianassa), by whom he became 
the father of Mantius and Antiphates. Abas, 
Bias, Manto, and Pronoe are also named by some 
writers as hischildren. Before his house there 
stood an oak tree containing a serpent’s nest. 
The old serpents were killed by his servants, 
but Melampus took care of the young ones and 
fed them carefully. One day, when he was 
asleep, they cleaned his ears with their tongues. 
On his waking, he perceived, to his astonish- 
ment, that he now understood the language of 
birds, and that with their assistance he could 
foretell the future. In addition to this, he ac- 
quired the power of prophesying from the vic- 
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tims that were offered to the gods; and, after 


having an interview with Apollo on the banks © 
of the Alpheus, he became ‘a most renowned 
soothsayer. During his residence at Pylos his 
brother Bias was one of the suitors for the hand 
of Pero, the daughter of Neleus. The latter 
promised his daughter to the man who should 
bring him the oxen of Iphiclus, which were 
guarded by a dog whom neither man nor animal 
could approach. Melampus undertook the task 
of procuring the oxen for his brother, although 
he knew that the thief would be caught and 
kept in imprisonment for a year, after which he 
was to come into possession of the oxen. 
Things turned out as he had said; Melampus 
was thrown into prison, and in his captivity he 
learned from the wood-worms that the building 
in which he was imprisoned would soon break 
down. He accordingly demanded to be let out, 
and as Phylacus and Iphiclus thus became ac- 
quainted with his prophetic powers, they asked 
him in what manner Iphiclus, who had no chil- 
dren, was to become father. Melampus, on the 
suggestion of a vulture, advised Iphiclus to take 
the rust from the knife with which Phylacus 
had once cut his son, and drink it in water dur- 
ing ten days. This was done, and Iphiclus be- 
came the father of Podarces. Melampus now 
received the oxen as a reward for his good 
services, drove them to Pylos, and thus gained 
Pero for his brother. Afterward Melampus ob- 
tained possession of a third of the kingdom of 
Argos in the following manner: In the reign 
of Anaxagoras, king of Argos, the women of 
the kingdom were seized with madness, and 
roamed about the country in a frantic state. 
Melampus cured them of their phrensy, on con- 
dition that he and his brother Bias should re- 
ceive an equal share with Anaxagoras in the 
kingdom of Argos. Melampus and Bias mar- 
ried the two daughters of Pretus, and ruled 
over two thirds of Argos.—2. The author of two 
little Greek works still extant, entitled Divinatio 
ex palpitatione and De Nevis Oleaceis in Corpore. 
He lived probably in the third century B.C. at 
Alexandrea. Both the works are full of super- 
stitions and absurdities. Edited by Franz in 
his Scriptores Physiognomie Veteres, Altenburg, 
1780. eB 

Mervancuiznt (MeAdyyAavvor), a people in the 
north of Sarmatia Asiatica, about the upper 
course of the River Tanals (now Don), resem- 
bling the Scythians in manners, though of a 
different race. Their Greek name was derived 
from their dark clothing. 

[MeLanvepra (Metavdérrar) or MeLanvira 
(MeAavdiraz), a people of Thrace, in the mount- 
ains northwest of Byzantium, along the coast of 
the Pontus Euxinus.] 

_(Mevaneus (Medavedc). 1. Son of Apollo, 
king of the Dryopes, was a famous archer; he 
obtained from Perieres, king of Messenia, a 
town which he named after his wife Gichalia,— 
2. Father of Amphimedon in Ithaca. ] 

Mevantepr (MeAavinry). 1. Daughter of Chi- 
ron, also called Evippe. Being with child by 
£olus, she fled to Mount Pelion; and in order 
that her condition might not become known, she 
prayed to be metamorphosed into a mare. Dj- 
ana (Artemis) granted her prayer, and in the 
form of a horse she was placed among the stars, 
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Another account describes her metamorphosis ! 
as a punishment for having despised Diana (Ar- 
temis), or for having divulged the counsels of 
the geds.—[2. A queen of the Amazons, taken 
captive by Hercules; she obtained her freedom 
by surrendering her girdle to the hero. 

Me vanippines (MeAavirridyc), of Melos, a cel- 
ebrated lyric poet in the department of the dithy- 
ramb. He flourished about B.C. 440, and lived 
for some time at the court of Perdiccas, of Ma- 
cedonia, and there died. His high reputation 
as a poet is intimated by Xenophon, who makes 
Aristedemus give him the first place among 
dithyrambic poets, by the side of Homer, Soph- 
ocles, Polycletus, and Zeuxis, as the chief mas- 
ters in their respective arts; and by Plutarch, 
who mentions him, with Simonides and Eurip- 
ides, as among the most distinguished masters 
of music. Several verses of his poetry are still 
preserved. Vad. Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Grec., p.847- 
850. Some writers, following the authority of 
Suidas, make two poets of this name. 

Mextanrepus (MeAdvinroc). 1. Sonof Astacus 
of Thebes, who, in the attack of the Seven on 
his native city, slew Tydeus and Mecisteus. 
His tomb was shown in the neighborhood of 
Thebes, on the road to Chalcis.—[2. A Trojan, 
slain by Teucer.—3. Another Trojan warrior, 
son of Hicetaon, slain by Antilochus.—4. An- 
other Trojan warrior, slain by Patroclus.—5. A 
son of Theseus and Perigune, gained the prize 
in running at the games celebrated by the Epig- 
oni after the capture of Thebes. ] 

Me.anocartut. Vid. Gamrurta. 

Mevantuius (MeAdv@ioc). 1. Also called Me- 
lantheus, son of Dolius, was a goat-herd of 
Ulysses, who sided with the suitors of Penelope, 
and was killed by Ulysses.—2. An Athenian 
tragic poet, of whom little is known beyond the 
attacks made on him by Aristophanes and the 
other comic poets. The most important pas- 
sage respecting him is in the Peace of Aristoph- 
anes (796, &c.). He was celebrated for his 
Wit, of which several specimegs are preserved 
by Plutarch. —3. Or Melanthus, an eminent 
Greek painter of the Sicyonian school, was con- 
temporary with Apelles (B.C. 332), with whom 
he studied under Pamphilus. He was one of 
the best colorists of all the Greek painters.— 
[4. Leader of the twenty ships sent by the Athe- 
nians to the aid of Aristagoras of Miletus in his 
revolt against the Persian government. ] 

Mexantuius (MeAdv@.oc, now probably Melet- 
Irma), a river of Pontus, in Asia Minor, east 
of the Promontorium Jasonium ; the boundary 
between Pontus Polemoniacus and Pontus Cap- 
padocius. 7 

[Meranruo (MeAavéd), daughter of Dolius, 
sister of the goat-herd Melanthius (vid. Meian- 
rutus), female attendant upon Penelope, was 
put to death by Ulysses because she had aided 
the suitors. ] 

Mevanruous or Mevanrutus (MéAavGoc). 1. 
One of the Nelide, and king of Messenia, whence 
he was driven out by the Heraclide, on their 
conquest of the Peloponnesus ; and, following 
the instructions of the Delphic oracle, took 
refuge in Attica. Ina war between the Athe- 
nians and Beotians, Xanthus, the Beeotian king, 
challenged Thymetes, king of Athens and the 
last of the Theside, to single combat. Thy- 
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metes declined the challenge on the ground of 
age and infirmity. So ran the story, which 
strove afterward to disguise the violent change 
of dynasty; and Melanthus undertook it on 
condition of being rewarded with the throne in 
the event of success. He slew Xanthus, and 
became king, to the exclusion of the Theside. 
According to Pausanias, the conqueror of Xan- 
thus was Andropompus, the father of Melan- 
thus ; according to Aristotle, it was Codrus, 
his son.—[2. One of the Tyrrhenian pirates, 
who wished to carry off Bacchus (Dionysus), 
but were changed into dolphins. ] ; 

(Meas (MéAac). 1. A son of Phrixus and 
Chalciope, married Eurycléa. by whom he be- 
came father of Hyperes.—2. A son of Porthaon 
and Euryte, and brother of Gineus.] 

Mertas (Médac), the name of several rivers, 
whose waters were of a dark color. 1. (Now 
Mauro Nero or Mauro Potamo), a small river in 
Beotia, which rises seven stadia north of Or- 
chomenus, becomes navigable almost from its 
source, flows between Orchomenus and Asple- 
don, and loses the greater part of its waters 
in the marshes connected with Lake Copais. 
A small portion of its waters fell in ancient 
times into the River Cephisus.—2. A river of 
Thessaly, in the district Malis, flows near Hera- 
clea and Trachis, and falls into the Mahac Gulf. 
—3. A river of Thessaly in Phthiotis, falls into 
the Apidanus.—4. A river of Thrace, flows first 
southwest, then northwest, and’ falls north of 
Cardia into the Melas Sinus.—5. A river in the 
northeast of Sicily, which flows into the sea be- 
tween Myle and Naulochus, through excellent 
meadows, in which the oxen of the sun are 
said to have fed.—6. (Now Manaugat-Su), a 
navigable river, fifty stadia (five geographical 
miles) east of Side, was the boundary between 
Pamphylia and Cilicia.—7. (Now Kara-Su, i. e., 
the Black River), in Cappadocia, rises in Mount 
Argeus, flows past Mazaca, and, after forming 
a succession of morasses, falls into the Halys, 
and not (as Strabo says) into the Euphrates. 

Meuas Sinus (MéAacg xéAroc: now Gulf of 
Saros), a culf of the Augean Sea, between the 
coast of Thrace on the northwest and the Thra- 
cian Chersonesus on the southeast, into which 
the River Melas flows. 

Me opi or Metp@, a people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, on the borders of Belgica, and upon the 
River Sequana (now Seine), in whose territory 
Cesar built forty ships for his expedition against 
Britain. 

Me.edcer (Medéaypoc). 1. Son of Gineus 
and Althea, the daughter of Thestius, husband 
of Cleopatra, and father of Polydora. Others 
call him a son of Mars (Ares) and Althea, He 
was one of the most famous AStolian heroes of 
Calydon, and distinguished himself by his skill 
in throwing the javelin. He took part in the 
Argonautic expedition. On his return home, 
the fields of Calydon were laid waste by a mon- 
strous boar, which Diana (Artemis) had sent 
against the country as a punishment, because 
Cineus, the king of the place, once neglected 
to offer up a sacrifice to the goddess. No one 
dared encounter the terrible animal, till at length 
Meleager, with a band of other heroes, went out 
to hunt the boar. He slew the animal, but the 
Calydonians and Curetes quarrelige cule the 
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head and hide, and at length waged open war 
against each other. The Calydonians were 
always victorious, so long as Meleager went 
out with them. But when his mother Althea 
pronounced a curse upon him, enraged at the 
death of her brother who had fallen in the fight, 
Meleager stayed at home with his wife Cleopa- 
tra. The Curetes now began to press Calydon 
very hard. It was in vain that the old men ‘of 
the town made him the most brilliant promises 
if he would again join in the fight, and that his 
father, his sisters, and his mother supplicated 
him. At length, however, he yielded to the 
prayers of his wife Cleopatra: he put the Cu- 
retes to flight, but he never returned home, for 
the Erinnys, who had heard the curse of his 
mother, overtook him. Such is the more an- 
cient form of the legend, as we find it in Homer. 
(Il., ix., 527, seg.) In the later traditions Me- 
leager collects the heroes from all parts of 
Greece to join him in the hunt. Among others 
was the fair maiden Atalanta; but the heroes 
refused to hunt with her, until Meleager, who 
was in love with her, overcame their opposition. 
Atalanta gave the animal the first wound, which 
was at length slain by Meleager. He present- 
ed the hide to Atalanta, but the sons of Thes- 
tius took it from her, whereupon Meleager in a 
rage slew them. This, however, was the cause 
of his own death, which came to pass in the 
following way. When he was seven days old 
the Merz appeared, declaring that the boy 
would die as soon as the piece of wood which 
was burning on the hearth should be consumed. 
Althea, upon hearing this, extinguished the fire- 
brand, and concealed it in a chest. Meleager 
himself became invulnerable ; but after he had 
killed the brothers of his mother, she lighted 
the piece of wood, and Meleager died. Althea, 
too late repenting of what she had done, put an 
end to her life; and Cleopatra died of grief. 
The sisters of Meleager wept unceasingly after 
his death, until Diana (Artemis) changed them 
into Guinea-hens (wedeaypidec), which were 
transferred to the island of Leros. Even in 
this condition they mourned during a certain 

art of the year for their brother. Two of 
them, Gorge and Deianira, through the media- 
tion of Bacchus (Dionysus), were not meta- 
morphosed.—2. Son of Neoptolemus, a Mace- 
donian officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great. After the death of Alexander the Great 


(B.C. 323) Meleager resisted the claims of Per- | 


diccas to the regency, and was eventually asso- 
ciated with the latter in this office. Shortly 
afterward, however, he was put to death by 
order of Perdiccas.—[3. Commander ofa squad- 
ron of cavalry in the army of Alexander the 
Great at the battle of Arbela. He was after- 
ward slain in an insurrection against the offi- 
cers left by Antigonus in the government of 
Media.]—4. Son of Eucrates, the celebrated 
writer and collector of epigrams, was a native 
of Gadara in Palestine, and lived about B.C. 
60. There are one hundred and thirty-one of 
his epigrams in the Greek Anthology, written 
in a good Greek style, though somewhat affect- 
ed, and distinguished by sophistic acumen and 
amatory fancy. An account of his collection of 
epigrams is given under Pranupns. 

[Mrves (MéAnc¢), a small stream of Ionia flow- 
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ing by Smyrna, on the banks of which Homer 
is said to have been born ; (according to anoth 
er account, he composed his poems in a grot- 
to dt its source) and hence was called Mele- 
sigenes (MeAnovyévyc): from this also was de- 
rived the phrase Meletee charte in Tibullus. 
Another account makes Meles, the god of this 
stream, to have been the father of Homer.} 

[Metesanper (MedAjoavdpoc), an Athenian 
general, who was sent out with six ships in the 
year 430 B.C. against Caria and Lycia; fell in 
battle in Lycia.] 

[Meruxsireus (MeAgoirroc), a Lacedemonian, 
one of the ambassadors sent to Athens B.C. 
432, and again the next year to demand the 
restoration of the independence of the Greek 
states, but without success. ] 

Mi erus or Merirus (MéAntoc: MéAttoc), an 
obscure tragic poet, but notorious as one of the 
accusers of Socrates, was an Athenian, of the 
Pitthean demus. He is represented by Plato 
and Aristophanes and their scholiasts as a frigid 
and licentious poet, and a worthless and profli- 
In the accusation of Socrates it was 
Meletus who laid the indictment before the 


‘archon Basileus; but, in reality, he was the 


most insignificant of the accusers ; and, accord- 
ing to one account, he was bribed by Anytus 
and Lycon to take part in the affair. Soon after 
the death of Socrates, the Athenians repented 
of their injustice, and Meletus was stoned to 
death as one of the authors of their folly. 

Mexia (Media), anymph, daughter of Oceanus, 
became by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus 
and A‘gialeus or Pegeus; and by Silenus the 
mother of the centaur Pholus; and by Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) of Amycus. She was carried 
off by Apollo, and became by him the mother 
of Ismenius and of the seer Tenerus. She was 
worshipped in the Ismenium, the sanctuary of 
Apollo, near Thebes. In the plural form, the 
Melia or Meliades (Mehia:, Meduddec) are the 
nymphs who, along with the Gigantes and 
Erinnyes, sprang from the drops of blood that 
fell from Celus (Uranus) and were received by 
Terra (Gea). ‘The nymphs that nursed Jupiter 
(Zeus) are likewise called Meliz. 

Merisa@a (Medibora: MedAcboevc). 1. A town 
on the coast of Thessaly, in Magnesia, between 
Mount Ossa and Mount Pelion, is said to have 
been built by Magnes, and to have been named 
Melibeea in honor of his wife. It is mentioned 
by Homer as belonging to the dominions of 
Philoctetes, who is hence called by Virgil (4in., 
lil, 401) dux Melibeus. It was celebrated for 
its purple dye. (Lucret., ii., 499 ; Virg., An., 
v., 251.)—2. A small island at the mouth of the 
River Orontes, in Syria. 

Mezicerrrs! Vid. Parmmon. 

[Merino PHAGI (MeAcvogdyoz, ** Millet-eaters”’), 
a Thracian people on the coast of Salmydessus, 
whom the Greeks named after their chief article 
of food, not knowing their real name.] 

Mexissa (MéAcooa). 1. A nymph said to have 
discovered the use of honey, and from whom 
bees were believed to have received their name 
(uéAtoca). There can be no doubt, however, 
that the name really came from péAu, honey, 
and was hence given to nymphs. According 
to some traditions, bees were nymphs meta- 
Hence the nymphs who fed the 
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infant Jupiter (Zeus) with honey are called Me- 
lisse.—2. The name of priestesses in general, 
but more especially of the priestesses of Ceres 
<Demeter), Proserpina (Persephone), Apollo, 
and Diana (Artemis).—3. Wife of Periander, 
tyrant of Corinth, and daughter of Procles, 


tyrant of Epidaurus, was slain by her husband. | 


Vid. PERIANDER. 

{Metissa (Médvooa), a village in the eastern 
part of Phrygia Magna, between Synnada and 
Metropolis, with the tomb of Alcibiades, where, 
at Hadrian’s order, a statue was erected to 
him of Parian marbie and sacrifices annually 
offered. ] 

Metissus (Méducooc). 1. Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the son of Ithagenes, was, accord- 
ing to the common account, the commander of 
the fleet opposed to Pericles, B.C. 440. But he 
is not mentioned by Thucydides, and ought 
probably to be placed much earlier, as he is said 
to have been connected with Heraclitus, and 
to have been a disciple of Parmenides. It ap- 
pears from the fragments of his work, which 
was written in prose, and in the Ionic dialect, 
that he adopted the doctrines of the Eleatics. 
—2. A Latin grammarian and a comic poet, 
was a freedman of Mecenas, and was intrusted 
by Augustus with the arrangement of the li- 
brary in the portico of Octavia. 

Mérira or Miuire (Meditn: MeAcraioc, Meli- 
tensis). 1. (Now Malta), an island in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, situated fifty-eight miles from 
the nearest point of Sicily, and one hundred 
and seventy-nine miles from the nearest point 
of Africa. Its greatest length is seventeen 
miles and a quarter, and its greatest breadth 
nine miles and a quarter. The island was first 
colonized by the Pheenicians, who used it as a 
place of refuge for their ships, on account of its 
excellent harbors. It afterward passed into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, but was taken pos- 
session of by the Romans in the second Punic 
war, and annexed to the province of Sicily. 
The Romans, however, appear to have neglect- 
ed the island, and it is mentioned by Cicero as 
a frequent resort of pirates. It contained a 
town of the same name, founded by the Cartha- 
ginians, and two celebrated temples, one of 
Juno on a promontory near the town, and an- 
other of Hercules in the southeast of the island. 
It is celebrated in sacred history as the island 
on which the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked ; 
though some writers erroneously suppose that 
the apostle was shipwrecked on the island of 
the same name off the [llyrian coast. The in- 
habitants manufactured fine cloth, which was 
in much request at Rome. They also exported 
a considerable quantity of honey; and from 
this island, according to some authorities, came 
the catuli Meclitai, the favorite lap-dogs of the 
Roman ladies, though other writers make them 
come from the island off the Illyrian coast.—2. 
(Now Meleda), a small island in the Adriatic 
Sea, off the coast of Mlyria (Dalmatia), north- 
west of Epidaurus.—3. A demus in Attica, 
which also formed part of the city of Athens, 
was situated south of the inner Ceramicus, and 
probably included the hill of the Museum. It 
was said to have derived its name from a nymph 
Melite, with whom Hereules was in love, and 


it therefore contained a temple of this god. | 
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One of the gates of Athens was called the Me- 
litian gate, because it led to this demus. Vid. 
p. 122, b.—4. A lake in Atolia, near the mouth 
of the Achelous, belonging to the territory of 
the town Csniade. 

Mexirama, Mexiria, or Meit¥a (Med:raia, 
MeAireca, Medutia: Medrracevc), a town of Thes- 
saly, in Phthiotis, on the northern slope of 
Mount Othrys, and near the River Enipeus. It 
is said to have been called Pyrrha in more an- 
cient times, and the sepulchre of Hellen was 
shown in its market-place. 

Métive (Medirn). 1. A nymph, one of the 
Nereides, a daughter of Nereus and Doris.—[2. 
A Naiad, daughter of the river-sod Mgeus, be- 
came by Hercules mother of Hyllus, in the 
land of the Pheacians.] 

Me.itene (MeAcrnvj), a district of Armenia 
Minor, between the Anti-Taurus and the Eu- 
phrates, celebrated for its fertility, and espe- 
cially for its fruit-trees, oil, and wine. It pos- 
sessed no ereat town until the first century of 
our era, when a city, also called Melitene (now 
Malatiyah) was built on a tributary of the Eu- 
phrates, and near that river itself, probably on 
the site of a very ancient fort. This became 
a place of considerable importance ; the centre 
of several roads; the station, under Titus, of 
the twelfth legion ; and, in the later division of 
the provinces, the capital of Armenia Secunda. 
In A.D. 577 it was the scene of a victory gain- 
ed by the Romans over the Persians under 
Chosroes I. 

Metito (Medirwy), a Christian writer of con- 
siderable eminence, was bishop of Sardes in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, to whom he presented an 
Apology for the Christians. Of his numerous 
works only fragments are extant. 

Me va or Mea (now Mella), a river in Gallia 
Transpadana, which flows by Brixia and falls 
into the Ollius (now Ogilio). 

Metraria. 1. A town of the Bastuli in His- 
pania Betica, between Belon and Calpe, on the 
road from Gades to Malaca.—2. A town in the 
same province, considerably north of the for- 
mer, on the road from Corduba to Emerita. 

Metopunum (now Melun), a town of the Se- 
nones in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island of 
the Sequana (now Seine), and on the road from 
Agendicum to Lutetia Parisiorum. 

Metros (MfjAoc: Mravoc: now Milo), an is}- 
and in the Av’gean Sea, and the most westerly 
of the group of the Cyclades, whence it was 
called Zephyria by Aristotle. It is about sev- 
enty miles north of the coast of Crete, and six- 
ty-five east of the coast of Peloponnesus. Its 
length is about fourteen miles from east to 
west, and its breadth about eight miles. It con- 
tains on the north a deep bay, which forms an 
excellent harbor, and on which was situated a 
town, bearing the same name as the island. 
The island is of volcanic origin; it contains hot 
springs, and mines of sulphur and alum. Its 
soil is very fertile, and it produced in antiquity, 
as it does at present, abundance of corn, oil, 
wine, &c. It was first colonized by the Phee- 
nicians, who are said to have called it Byblus 
or Byblis, after the Phenician town Byblus.. It 
was afterward colonized by Lacedemonians, or 
at least by Dorians; and consequently in the 
Peloponnesian war it embraced “ha side of, 
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Sparta, In B.C. 426 the Athenians made an 
unsuccessful attack upon the island; but in 416 
they obtained possession of the town after a 
siege of several months, whereupon they killed 
all the adult males, sold the women and chil- 
dren as slaves, and peopled the island by an 
Athenian colony. Melos was the birth-place of 
Diagoras, the atheist, whence Aristophanes calls 
Socrates also the Melian. 

Metromine (MeArouévy), 1. e., the singing 
goddess, one of the nine Muses, who presided 
over Tragedy. Vid. Musa. 

[Metrum (now Melza), a city of Gallia Trans- 
padana, in the territory of the Insubres. ] 

{Me.sus (now Warcea), a small stream in the 
territory of the Astures, in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, flowing into the Oceanus Cantabricus, 
west of Flavionovia.] 

Memint, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the western bank of the Druentia, whose chief 
town was Carpentoracte (now Carpentras). 

Memmia Gens, a plebeian house at Rome, 
whose members do not occur in history before 
B.C. 173, but who pretended to be descended 


from the Trojan Mnestheus. (Virg., Ain., v. 
117.) 
Memmivs. 1. C., tribune of the plebs B.C. 


111, was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical 
party at Rome during the Jugurthine war. 
Among the nobles impeached by Memmius 
were L. Calpurnius Bestia and M. Amilius 
Scaurus. Memmius was slain by the mob of 
Saturninus and Glaucia, while a candidate for 
the consulship in 100.—2. C. Memmius Gemet- 
tus, tribune of the plebs 66, curule edile 60, 
and pretor 58. He belonged at that time to 
the Senatorian party, since he impeached P. 
Vatinius, opposed P. Clodius, and was vehe- 
ment in his invectives against Julius Cesar. 
But before he competed for the consulship, 54, 
he had been reconciled to Cesar, who support- 
ed him with all his interest. Memmius, how- 
ever, again offended Cesar by revealing a cer- 
tain coalition with his opponents at the comitia. 
He was impeached for ambitus, and, receiving 
no aid from Cesar, withdrew from Rome to 
Mytilene, where he was living in the year of 
Cicero’s proconsulate. Memmius married Faus- 
ta, a daughter of the dictator Sulla, whom he 
divorced after having by her at least one son, 
C.Memmius. Vid. No.3. He was eminent both 
in literature and in eloquence. Lucretius ded- 
icated his poem, De Rerum Natura, to him. He 
was a man of profligate character, and wrote 
indecent poems.—3. C.Msmmtus, son of the 
preceding, was tribune of the plebs 54, when 
he prosecuted A. Gabinius for malversation in 
his province of Syria, and Domitius Calvinus 
for ambitus at his consular comitia. Memmius 
was step-son of T. Annius Milo, who married 
his mother Fausta after her divorce. He was 
consul suffectus 34.—4. P. Memmius Recuuus, 
consul suffectus A.D. 31, afterward prefect of 
Macedonia and Achaia. He was the husband 
of Loilia Paulina, and was compelled by Caligu- 
la to divoree her. 

Memwon (Méuvov). 1. The beautiful son of 
Tithonus and Eos (Aurora), and brother of Ema- 
thion. He is rarely mentioned by Homer, and 
must be regarded essentially as a post-Homeric 
hero. According to these later traditions, he 
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| was a prince of the A’thiopians, who came to 


the assistance of his uncle Priam, for Tithonus 
and Priam were half-brothers, being both sons 
of Laomedon by different mothers. Respecting 
his expedition to Troy there are different le- 
gends. According to some, Memnon the AXthi- 
opian first went to Egypt, thence to Susa, and 
thence to Troy. At Susa, which had been found- 
ed by Tithonus, Memnon built the acropolis, 
which was called after him the Memnonium. 
According to others, Tithonus was the govern- 
or of a Persian province and the favorite of * 
Teutamus; and Memnon obtained the com- 
mand of a large host of Aithiopians and Susans 
to succor Priam, Memnon came to the war 
in armor made for him by Vulcan (Hephestus). 
He slew Antilochus, the son of Nestor, but was 
himsel: slain by Achilles after a long and fierce 
combat. While the two heroes were fighting, 
Jupiter (Zeus) weighed their fates, and the scale 
containing Memnon’s sank. His mother was 
inconsolable at his death. She wept for him 
every morning; and the dew-drops of the morn- 
ing are the tears of Aurora (Eos). To soothe 
the grief of his mother, Jupiter (Zeus) caused 
a number of birds to issue out of the funeral 
pile, on which the body of Memnon was burn- 
ing, which, after flying thrice around the burn- 
ing pile, divided into two separate bodies, which 
fought so fiercely that half of them fell down 
upon the ashes of the hero, and thus formed a 
funeral sacrifice for him. These birds were 
called Memnonides, and, according to a story 
current on the Hellespont, they visited every, 
year the tomb of the hero. At the entreaties 
of Aurora (Hos), Jupiter (Zeus) conferred im- 
mortality upon Memnon. At a comparatively 
late period, the Greeks gave the name of Mem- 
non to the colossal statue in the neighborhood 
of Thebes, which was said to give forth a sound 
like the snapping asunder of a chord when it 


-was struck by the first rays of the rising sun. 


Although the Greeks gave this name to the 
statue, they were well aware that the Egyptians 
did not call the statue Memnon, but Amenophis. 
This figure was made of black stone, in a sit- 
ting posture, with its feet close together, and the 
hands leaning on the seat. Several very in- 
genious conjectures have been propounded re- 
specting the alleged meaning of the so-called 
statue of Memnon. Some have asserted that 
it served for astronomical purposes, and others 
that it had reference to the mystic worship of 
the sun and light, but there can be little doubt 
that the statue represented nothing else than 
the Egyptian king Amenophis.—2. A native of 
Rhodes, joined Artabazus, satrap of Lower 
Phrygia, who had married his sister, in his re- 
volt against Darius Ochus. When fortune de- 
serted the insurgents, they fled to the court of 
Philip. Mentor, the brother of Memnon, being 
high in favor with Darius, interceded on behalf 
of Artabazus and Memnon, who were pardoned 
and again received into favor. On the death 
of Mentor, Memnon, who possessed great mili- 
tary skill and experience, succeeded him in his 
authority, which extended over all the western 
coast of Asia Minor (about B.C. 336). When 
Alexander invaded Asia, Memnon defended 
Halicarnassus against Alexander until it was 
no longer possible to hold out ; he then collect- 
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ed an army and a fleet, with the design of carry- 
ing the war into Greece, but died at Mytilene in 
333, before he could carry his plan into execu- 
tion. His death was an irreparable loss to the 
Persian cause, for several Greek states were 
prepared to join him had he carried the war into 
Greece.—3. A native of Heraclea Pontica, wrote 
a large work on the history of that city. Ofhow 
many books it consisted, we do not know. Pho- 
tius had read from the ninth to the sixteenth 
inclusive, of which portion he has made a tol- 
erably copious abstract. The first eight books 
he had not read, and he speaks of other books 


after the sixteenth. The ninth book began with | 


an account of the tyrant Clearchus, the disciple 
of Plato anid Isocrates, and the sixteenth book 
came down to the time of Julius Cesar, after 
the latter had obtained the supreme power. 
The work was probably written in the time of 
Augustus, and certainly not later than the time 
of Hadrian or the Antonines. The Excerpta 
of Photius are published separately by Orelli, 
Lips., 1816. 

Moumnontum and -14 (Meuvoverov, Menvovera), 
Were names applied by the Greeks to certain 
very ancient buildings and monuments in Egypt 
and Asia, which they supposed to have been 
erected by or in honor of Memnon. 1. The 
most celebrated of these was a great temple at 
Thebes, described by Strabo, and commonly 
identified by modern travellers with the mag- 
nificent ruins of the temple of Remeses the 
Great, at Western Thebes, or, as it is usually 
called, the tomb of Osymandyas, from its agree- 
ment with the description of that monument giv- 
en by Diodorus. There are, however, strong 
grounds for supposing that the true Memnoni- 
um, described by Strabo, stood behind the two 
colossal sitting statues on the plain of Thebes, 
one of which is clearly the vocal statue of Mem- 
non, and that it has entirely disappeared.—2 
Vid. Asypos, No. 2.—3. The citadel of Susa was 

so called, and its erection was ascribed to the 
Memnon who appears in the legends of the Tro- 
jan war; but there is no reason to suppose that 
this connection of Memnon with the Persian cap- 
ital existed before the Persian conquest of Egypt. 

Memputs (Méudec, Mev@: in the Old Testament, 
Moph: Meudiznc, Memphites: now ruins at Menf 
and Metrahenny), a great city of Egypt, second 
in importance only to Thebes, after the fall of 
which it became the capital of the whole country, 
a position which it had previously shared with 
Thebes. It was of unknown antiquity, its found- 
ation being ascribed to Menes. It stood on the 
left (western) bank of the Nile, about ten miles 
above the Pyramids of Jzzeh, near the northern 
limit of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, a 
nome of which (Meudiryc) was named after the 
city. It was connected by canals with the lakes 
of Meris and Mareotis, and was the great centre 
of the commerce of Egypt until the Persian con- 
quest (B.C. 524), when Cambyses partially de- 
stroyed the city. After the foundation of Alex- 
andrea it sank into insignificance, and was final- 
ly destroyed at the Arab conquest in the sey- 
enth century. In the time of its splendor it is 
said to have been one hundred and fifty stadia 
in circumference, and half a day’s journey in 
every direction. Of the splendid buildings with 
which it was adorned, the chief were the palace 
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of the Pharaohs ; the temple-palace of the god- 
bull Apis; the temple of Serapis, with its ave- 
nue of sphinxes, now covered by the sand of the 
desert ; and the temple of Vulcan (Hephestus),, 
the Egyptian Phtha, of whose worship Memphis 
was the chief seat. The ruins of this temple, 
and of other buildings, still cover a large por- 
tion ofthe plain between the Nile and the west- 
ern range of hills which skirt its valley. 
Menxnum or Mena (Menenius, Cie., Menani- 
nus, Plin., but on coins Menenus: now Mineo), 
a town on the eastern coast of Sicily, south of 
Hybla, the birth-place and residence of the Si- 
celian chief Ducetius, who was long a formida- 
ble enemy of the Greek cities in Sicily. Vid. 


‘* 


Ducetivs. On his fall the town lost all its im- 
portance. 
Menauippus. Vid. MELAnippus. 


Mernanper (Mévavdpoc), of Athens, the most 
distinguished poet of the New Comedy, was 
the son of Diopithes and Hegesistrate, and flour- 
ished in the time of the successors of Alexan- 
der. He was born B.C. 342. His father, Dio- 
pithes, commanded the Athenian forces on the 
Hellespont in the year of his son’s birth. Alex- 
is, the comic poet, was the uncle of Menander 
on the father’s side ; and we may naturally sup- 
pose that the young Menander derived from his 
uncle his taste for the comic drama, and was 
instructed by him in its rules of composition. 
His character must have been greatly influenced 
by his intimacy with Theophrastus and Epicu- 
rus, of whom the former was his teacher and 
the latter his intimate friend. His taste and 
sympathies were altogether with the philosophy 
of Epicurus; and in an epigram he declared 
that ‘“‘as Themistocles rescued Greece from 
slavery, so Epicurus from unreason.” From 
Theophrastus, on the other hand, he must have 
derived much of that skill in the discrimination 
of character which we so much admire in the 
Characteres of the philosopher, and which form- 
ed the great charm of the comedies of Menan- 
der. His master’s attention to external ele- 
gance and comfort he not only imitated, but, as 
was natural in a man of an elegant person, a 
joyous spirit, and a serene and easy temper, he 
carried it to the extreme of luxury and effem- 
inacy. The moral character of Menander is de- 
fended by modern writers against the asper- 
sions of Suidas and others. ‘Thus much is cer- 
tain, that his comedies contain nothing offens- 
ive, at least to the taste of his own and the fol- 
lowing ages, none of the purest, it must be ad- 
mitted, as they were frequently acted at private 
banquets. Of the actual events of his life we 
know but little. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Demetrius Phalereus, whose attention was first 
drawn to him by admiration of his works. Ptol- 
emy, the son of Lagus, was also one of his ad- 
mirers; and he invited the poet to his court at 
Alexandrea; but Menander seems to have de- 
clined the proffered honor. He died at Athens 
B.C. 291, at the age of 52, and is said to have 
been drowned while swimming in the harbor of 
Pireus. Notwithstanding Menander’s fame as 
a poet, his public dramatic career was not eml- 
nently successful; for, though he composed up- 
ward of one hundred comedies, he gained the 
prize only eight times. His preference for ele- 
gant exhibitions of character ae jest- 
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ing may have been the reason why he was not 
so great a favorite with the common people as 
his principal rival, Philemon, who is said, more- 
over, to have used unfair means of gaining 
popularity. Menander appears to have borne 
the popular neglect’ very lightly, in the con- 
sciousness of his superiority ; and once when 
he happened to meet Philemon, he is said to 
have asked him, “ Pray, Philemon, do not you 
blush when you gain a victory over me?” The 
neglect of Menander’s contemporaries has been 
amply compensated by his posthumous fame. 
His comedies retained their place on the stage 
down to the time of Plutarch, and the unani- 
mous consent of antiquity placed him at the 
head of the New Comedy, and on an equality 
with the great masters of the various kinds of 
poetry. His comedies were imitated by the Ro- 
man dramatists, particularly by Terence, who 
was little more than a translator of Menander. 
But we can not form, from any one play of Ter- 
ence, a fair notion of the corresponding play of 
Menander, as the Roman poet frequently com- 
pressed two of Menander’s plays into one. It 
was this mixing up of different plays that Ca- 
sar pointed to by the phrase O dimidiate Menan- 
der, in the epigram which he wrote upon Ter- 
ence. Of Menander’s comedies only fragments 
are extant. The best edition of them is by Mei- 
neke, in his Fragmenta Comicorum Grecorum, 
Berol., 1841. 

[MrnanvEr (Mévavdpoc). 1. An Athenian of- 
ficer in the Sicilian expedition, associated in the 
supreme command with Nicias, toward the end 
of the year B.C. 414: he afterward served with 
Alcibiades against Pharnabazus, and was one 
of the commanders at the disastrous battle of 
Aigos-potami.—2. King of Bactria, was one of 
the most powerful of all the Greek rulers of 
that country, and one of those who made the 
most extensive conquests in India, reaching be- 
yond the Hypanis or Sutledj.—3. Surnamed Pro- 
tector, a Greek writer of Byzantium in the latter 
half of the sixth century. He wrote a history 
of the Eastern empire from A.D. 559 to 582 in 
eight books, of which considerable extracts 
have been preserved in the “‘ Ecloge Legation- 
um” attributed to Constantinus Porphyrogeni- 
tus, Edited by Bekker and Niebuhr, Bonn, 1830.] 

Menavia (Mevaria), a city of Bactriana, on 
the River Zariaspis. 

Menaril, a powerful people in the north of 
Gallia Belgica, originally dwelt on both banks 
of the Rhine, but were afterward driven out of 
their possessions on the right bank by the Usi- 
petes and Tenchteri, and inhabited only the left 
bank near its mouth, and west of the Mosa. 
Their country was covered with forests and 
swamps. They had a fortress on the Mosa 
called Castellum Menapiorum (now Kessel). 

Menas (Myvac), also called Mendporus (My- 
védwpoc) by Appian, a freedman of Pompey the 
Great, was one of the principal commanders of 
the fleet of Sextus Pompey in his war against 
Octavianus and Antony, B.C. 40. In 39 he 
tried in vain to dissuade his master from con- 
cluding a peace with Octavianus and Antony ; 
and, at an entertainment given to them by Sex- 
tus on board his ship at Misenum, Menas sug- 
gested to him to cut the cables of the vessel, 
and, running it out to sea, dispatch both his 
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rivals. The treacherous proposal, however, was 
rejected by Pompey. On the breaking out of 
the war again in 38, Menas deserted Pompey 
and went over to Octavianus. In 36 he return- 
ed to his old master’s service ; but in the course 
of the same year he again played the deserter, 
and joined Octavianus. In 35 he accompanied 
Octavianus in the Pannonian campaign, and 
was slain at the siege of Siscia. According to 
the old scholiasts, this Menas is the person so 
vehemently attacked by Horace in his fourth 
epode. This statement has been called in ques- 
tion by many modern commentators ; but their 
arguments are far from satisfactory. , 

Menpe or Mennz (Mévdy, Mevdaioc), a town 
on the western coast of the Macedonian penin- 
sula Pellene and on the Thermaic Gulf, was a 
colony of the Eretrians, and was celebrated for 
its wine. It was for some time a place of con- 
siderable importance, but was ruined by the 
foundation of Cassandrea. 

Menves (Mévdn¢e : Mevdjorog : ruins near Ma- 
tarieh), a considerable city of the Delta of Egypt, 
on the southern side of the Lake of Tanis (now 
Menzaleh), and on the bank of one of the lesser 
arms of the Nile, named after it Mevdjatov oroua : 
the chief seat of the worship of Mrewpes. 

Menecies (Mevexdjc). 1. Of Barce in Cy- 
rene, an historian of uncertain date.—2. Of Ala- 
banda, a celebrated rhetorician. He and his 
brother Hierocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
where the orator M. Antonius heard them, about 
B.C. 94. 

Menecrites (Mevexpdrnc). 1. A Syracusan 
physician at the court of Philip, king of Mace- 
don, B.C. 359-336. He made himself ridicu- 
lous by calling himself “ Jupiter,” and assuming 
divine honors. ‘There is a tale that he was in- 
vited one day by Philip to a magnificent enter- 
tainment, where the other guests were sump- 
tuously fed, while he himself had nothing but 
incense and libations, as not being subject to 
the human infirmity of hunger. He was at first 
pleased with his reception, but afterward per- 
ceiving the joke, and finding that no more sub- 
stantial food was offered him, he left the party 
in disgust.—2. Tiperius Craupius Menecra- 
TEs, a physician mentioned by Galen, composed 
more than one hundred and fifty medical works, 
of which only a few fragments remain. 

Munepimus (Mevédnuoc), a Greek philosopher, 
was a native of Hretria, and, though of noble 
birth, was poor, and worked for a livelihood 
either as a builder or as a tent-maker. Accord- 
ing to one story, he seized the opportunity af- 
forded by his being sent on some military serv- 
ice to Mreara to hear Plato, and abandoned 
the army to addict himself to philosophy; but 
it may be questioned whether he was old enough 
to have heard Plato before the death of the 
latter. According to another story, he and his 
friend Asclepiades got their livelihood as millers, 
working during the night, that they might have 
leisure for philosophy in the day. The two 
friends afterward became disciples of Stilpo at 
Megara. From Megara they went to Elis, and 
placed themselves under the instruction of 
some disciples of Phedo. On his return to 
Eretria Menedemus established a school of phi- 
losophy, which was called the Eretrian. He 
did not, however, confine himself to philosophi- 
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eal pursuits, but took an active part in the polit- 
ical affairs of his native city, and came to be 
the leading man in the state. He went on vari- 
6us embassies to Lysimachus, Demetrius, and 
others ; but, being suspected of the treacherous 
intention of betraying Eretria into the power of 
Antigonus, he quitted his native city seeretly, 
and took refuge with Antigonus in Asia. Here 
he starved himself to death in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, probably about B.C. 277. Of 
the philosophy of Menedemus little is known, 
except that it closely resembled that of the Me- 
garian school. Vid. Evcuipes, No. 2. 

Menevar or -us, Portus (Meveddiocg Aiuny, 
Mevédaoc: now Marsa-Toubrouk, or Ras-el- 
Milky 2), an ancient city on the coast of Mar- 
marica, in Northern Africa, founded, according 
to tradition, by Menelaus. It is remarkable in 
history as the place where Agesilaus died. 

Menetaium (Meveddiov), a mountain in La- 
conia, southeast of Sparta, near Therapne, on 
which the heroum of Menelaus was situated, the 
foundations of which temple were discovered 
in the year 1834. 

Menuaus (MevéAaoc, Mevédewe, or Mevédac). 
1. Son of Plisthenes or Atreus, and younger 
brother of Agamemnon. His early life is re- 
lated under Acamemwnon. He was king of La- 
cedemon, and married to the beautiful Helen, 
by whom he became the father of Hermione. 
When Helen had been carried off by Paris, Men- 
elaus and Ulysses sailed to Troy in order to 
demand her restitution. Menelaus was hospi- 
tably treated by Antenor, but the journey was 
of no avail; and the Trojan Antimachus even 
advised his fellow-citizens to kill Menelaus and 
Ulysses. Thereupon Menelaus and his brother 
Agamemnon resolved to march against Troy 
with all the forces that Greece could muster: 
Agamemnon was chosen the commander-in- 
chief. In the Trojan war Menelaus was under 
the special protection of Juno (Hera) and Mi- 
nerva (Athena), and distinguished himself by 
his bravery in battle. He killed many illustri- 
ous Trojans, and would have slain Paris also 
in single combat, had not the latter been carried 
off by Venus (Aphrodite) in a cloud. Menelaus 


was one of the heroes concealed in the wooden | 


horse ; and as soon as Troy was taken, he and 
Ulysses hastened to the house of Deiphobus, 
who had married Helen after the death of Paris, 
and put him to death in a barbarous manner. 
Menelaus is said to have been secretly intro- 
duced into the chamber of Deiphobus by Helen, 
who thus became reconciled to her former hus- 
band. He was among the first that sailed away 
from Troy, accompanied by his wife Helen and 
Nestor ; but he was eight years wandering about 
the shores of the Mediterranean before he 
yeached home. He arrived at Sparta on the 
very day on which Orestes was engaged in 
burying Clytemnestra and Agisthus. Hence- 
forward he lived with Helen at Sparta in peace 
and wealth, and his palace shone in its splendor 
like the sun or the moon. When Telemachus 
visited Sparta to inquire after his father, Mene- 
Jaus was solemnizing the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of his son 
Megapenthes with a daughter of Alector. In 
the Homeric poems Menelaus is described as a 
man of an athletic figure; he spoke little, but 
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what he said was always impressive; he was 
brave and courageous, but milder than Aga- 
memnon, intelligent and hospitable. Accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Proteus in the Odyssey, 
Menelaus and Helen were not to die, but the 
gods were to conduct them to Elysium. Ac- 
cording to a later tradition, he and Helen went 
to the ‘Taurians, where they were sacrificed by 
Iphigenia to Diana (Artemis). Menelaus was 
worshipped as a hero at Therapne, where his 
tomb and that of Helen were shown. Respect- 
ing the tale that Helen never went to Troy, but 
was detained in Egypt, vid. Hermna.—2. Son 
of Lagus, and brother of Ptolemy Soter, held 
possession of Cyprus for his brother, but was 
defeated and driven out of the island by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, B.C. 306.—3. A Greek mathe- 
matician, a native of Alexandrea, the author of 
an extant treatise in three books, on the Sphere. 
He made some astronomical observations at 
Rome in the first year of the Emperor Trajan, 
ASD 98: 

Mene caus (Mevédaoc), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named after 
the brother of Ptolemy the son of Lagus. It 
was made the capital of the district between 
the lakes of Meris and Mareotis (voud¢ Meve- 
Aarne). . 

Menenius Lanarus. 1. Agrippa, consul B.C. 
503, conquered the Sabines. It was owing to 
his mediation that the first great rupture be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians, when the 
latter seceded to the Sacred Mount, was brought 
to a happy and peaceful termination in 493 ; 
and it was upon this occasion he is said to have 
related to the plebeians his well-known fable 
of the belly and its members.—2. T., consul 
477, was defeated by the Etruscans. He had 
previously allowed the Fabii to pe destroyed by 
the Etruscans, although he might have assisted 
them with his army. For this act of treachery 
he was broucht to trial by the tribunes and con- 
demned to payafine. He took his punishment 
so much to heart, that he shut himself up in 
his house and died of grief. 

Menrs (Mfyqe), first king of Egypt, according 
to the traditions of the Egyptians themselves. 
Herodotus records of him that he built Mem- 
phis on a piece of ground which he had rescued 
from the river by turning it from its former 
course, and erected therein a magnificent tem- 
ple to Hephestus (Phthah). Diodorus tells us 
that he introduced into Egypt the worship of 
the gods and the practice of sacrifices, as well 
as a more elegant and luxurious style of living. 
That he was a conqueror, like other founders 
of kingdoms, we learn from an extract from 
Manetho preserved by Eusebius. By Marsham 
and others he has been identified with the Miz- 
raim of Scripture. According to some accounts 
he was killed by a hippopotamus. ; 

Mewnestukr Portus (now Puerto de S. Maria), 
a harbor in Hispania Bactica, not far from Gades, 
with an oracle of Menestheus, who 1s said in 
some legends to have settled in Spain. — 

[Munusturs (Mevéo0nc), a Greek warrior at 
the siege of Troy, slain by Hector.] - 

Menestunus (Meveobevc). 1. Son of Peteus, 
an Athenian king, who led the Athenians against 
Troy, and surpassed all other mortals in arrang- 
ing the war-steeds and men for eons With 
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the assistance of the Tyndarids, he is said to ]’ 


have driven Theseus from his kingdom.—2. Son 
of Iphicrates, the famous Athenian general, by 
the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. He 
married the daughter of Timotheus; and in 
356 was chosen commander in the Social war, 
his father and his father-in-law being appointed 
to aid him with their counsel and experience. 
They were all three impeached by their col- 
league, Cuarns, for alleged misconduct and 
treachery in the campaign ; but Iphicrates and 
Menestheus were acquitted. 

(Menestuius (MevégoOioc). 1. Son of Arei- 
thous, king of Arne in Beotia, was slain by Par- 
is.—2. Son of Sperchius or of Borus and Poly- 
dora, nephew of Achilles, a leader of the Myr- 
midons before Troy.] 

[Menestratus (Mevéotpatoc ), a sculptor, 
whose Hercules and Hecate were greatly ad- 
mired. The latter stood in the opisthodomus 
of the temple of Diana (Artemis) at Ephesus, 
and was made of marble of such brilliancy that 
it was necessary to warn beholders to shade 
their eyes, says Pliny.] 

-(Menexenus (Mevé£evoc), an Athenian, son of 
Demophon, was a disciple of Socrates, and is 
introduced by Plato as one of the interlocutors 
in the dialogues Lysis and Menexenus. ] 

Méntnx or Lorornaciris, afterward Girpa 
(Mijviyg, Awrodayitic, Awtodadywyv vijcog : now 
Jerbah), a considerable island, close to the coast 
of Africa Propria, at the southeastern extremity 
of the Lesser Syrtis, with two cities, Meninx 
(now Menaz)-on the northeast, and Girba, or 
Gerra, on the southwest. It was the birth-place 
of the emperors Vibius Gallus and Volusianus. 

Menipre (Mevixrn), daughter of Orion and 
sister of Metioche. These two sisters put them- 
selves to death of their own accord in order to 
propitiate the two Erinnyes, who had visited 
Aonia with a plague. They were metamorph- 
osed by Proserpina (Persephone) and Pluto 
(Hades) into comets, and the Aonians erected 
to them a sanctuary near Orchomenos. 

Mentppus (Mévirmoc). 1. A cynic philosopher, 
and originally a slave, was a native of Gadara 
in Cele-Syria. He seems to have been a hear- 
er of Diogenes, and flourished about B.C. 60. 
He amassed great wealth as a usurer (7juepoda- 
vetoTne), but was cheated out of it all, and com- 
mitted suicide. We are told that he wrote noth- 
ing serious, but that his books were full of jests; 
whence it would appear that he was one of 
those cynic philosophers who threw all their 
teaching into a satirical form. In this eharac- 
ter he is several times introduced by Lucian. 
His works are now entirely lost; but we have 
considerable fragments of Varro’s Sature Me- 
nippee@, written in imitation of Menippus.—[2. 
Of Stratonice, a Carian by birth, was the most 
accomplished orator of his time in all Asia. 
Cicero, who heard him, puts him almost on a 
level with the Attic orators.—3. Of Pergamus, 
a geographer, lived in the time of Augustus, and 
wrote a [lepimdove tig évtog Saradrrne, of which 
an abridgment was made by Marcianus, and of 
which some fragments are preserved. Vid. 
Marcranus. ] 

Mennts, a city of Adiabene, in Assyria, only 
mentioned by Curtius (v., 1). . 
[Mrnoporus (Myvddupoc). 
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Menoporus (Myvddoroc), a physician of Nico- 
media in, Bithynia, who was a pupil of Antio- 
chus of Laodicea, and tutor to Herodotus of 
Tarsus ; he belonged to the medical seet of the 
Empirici, and lived probably about the begin- 
ning of the second century after Christ. 

Mernaaceus (Mevocxevc). 1. A Theban, grand- 
son of Pentheus, and father of Hipponome, Jo- 
casta, and Creon.—2. Grandson of the former, 
and son of Creon. He put an end to his life 
because Tiresias had declared that his death 
would bring victory to his country, when the 
seven Argive heroes marched against. Thebes. 
His tomb was shown at Thebes near the Nei- 
tian gate. 

[Menastes. 1. Pilot of the ship of Gyas, who 
threw him overboard for having delayed his ves- 
sel in the race at the celebration of the games 
in honor of Anchises.—2. An Arcadian who 
fought on the side of Auneas in Italy, and was 
slain by Turnus.] 

Mena@rius (Mevoirioc). 1. Son of Iapetus 
and Clymene or Asia, and brother of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus. He was killed 
by Jupiter (Zeus) with a flash of lightning in 
the battle with the Titans, and was hurled into 
Tartarus.—2. Son of Actor and gina, hus- 
band of Polymele or Sthenele, and father of Pa- 
troclus, who is hence called Menetiades. After 
Patroclus had slain the son of Amphidamas, 
Meneetius fled with him to Peleus in Phthia, 
and had him educated there. 

[Menon (Mévov). 1. A Trojan warrior slain 
by Leonteus. —2. A citizen of Pharsalus in 
Thessaly, who aided the Athenians at Bion 
with twelve talents and two hundred horsemen 
raised by himself from his own peneste, and 
was rewarded for these services with the free- 
dom of the city.]—3. A Thessalian adventurer, 
was one of the generals of the Greek mercena- 
ries in the army of Cyrus the Younger when 
the latter marched into Upper Asia against his 
brother Artaxerxes, B.C.401. After the death 
of Cyrus he was apprehended along with the 
other Greek generals by Tissaphernes, and was 
put to death by lingering tortures, which lasted 
His character is drawn in 
the blackest colors by Xenophon. ,He is the 
same as the Menon introduced in the dialogue 
of Plato, which bears his name. 

Mens, a personification of mind, worshipped 
by the Romans. She had a sanctuary on the 
Capitol ; and the object of her worship was, 
that the citizens might always be guided by a 
right spirit. 

[Munrzs (Mévryc). 1. Leader of the Cicones, 
under whose form Apollo encouraged Hector to 
prevent Menelaus carrying off the armor of 
Euphorbus.—2. Son of Anchialus, leader of the 
Taphians, guest-friend of Ulysses. Minerva as- 
sumed his form when she appeared to Telem- 
achus to arouse him to go in search of the ab- 
sent Ulysses. ] 

Menrisa (Mentesinus). 1. Surnamed Bas- 
TIA, a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, on the road from Castulo to Carthago 
Nova.—2. A small town of the Bastuli in the 
south of Hispania Betica. 

Mentor (Mévtwp). 1. Son of Alcimus, ana 
a faithful friend of Ulysses, [to whom the latter 
confided the supervision of his household when 
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setting out for Troy. Minerva assumed his 
form to give instructions to the young Telem- 
achus, and accompanied him as Mentor to the 
court of Nestor.—2. Father of Imbrius of Caria, 
who fought on the side of the Trojans, is called 
by Homer “rich in horses.”]—8. A Greek of 
Rhodes, who, with his brother Memnon, ren- 
dered active assistance to Artabazus. When 
the latter found himself compelled to take ref- 
uge at the court of Philip, Mentor entered the 
service of Nectanabis, king of Egypt. He was 
sent to the assistance of Tennes, king of Sidon, 
in his revolt against Darius Ochus; and when 
Tennes went over to the Persians, Mentor was 
taken into the service of Darius. He rose rap- 
idly in the favor of Darius, and eventually re- 
ceived a satrapy, including all the western 
coast of Asia Minor. His influence with Da- 
rius enabled him to procure the pardon of his 
brother Memnon. He died in possession of his 
satrapy, and was succeeded by his brother Mem- 
non. V2d. Memnon.—4. The most celebrated 
silver-chaser among the Greeks, who must have 
flourished before B.C. 356. His works were 
vases and cups, which were most highly prized 
by the Romans. 

[Menrores (Mévtopec), a people on the coast 
of Liburnia, in the district Mentorice (Mevro- 
f); they also possessed the islands situated 
this coast in the Adriatic calied “ Insule 
Mentorides” (Mevropidec), now probably Veglia, 
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(MévuAroc). 1. A Macedonian, ap- 
the Macedonian garrison 
e Lamiac war, B.C. 322. 
on friendly terms with 
Phocion. He was replaced by Nicanor, B.C. 
319, on the death of Antipater.—2. Of Alaban- 
da, ambassador to Rome in B.C. 162, from Ptol- 
emy VI. Philometor, to plead his cause against 
his younger brother Physcon: his mission, how- 
ever, was unsuccessful. While at Rome, he, 
with Polybius, aided in effecting the escape of 
the Syrian prince Demetrius. ] 

Mercurit Promonrorium. Vid. Hermaum. 

Merctrivs, a Roman divinity of commerce 
and gain. The character of the god is clear 
from his name, which is connected with merxz 
and mercari. A temple was built to him as 
early as B.C. 495, near the Circus Maximus ; 
an altar of the god existed near the Porta Ca- 
pena, by the side of a well; and in later times 
a temple seems to have been built on the same 
spot. Under the name of the ill-willed (malev- 
olus), he had a statue in what was called the 
eicus sobrius, or the sober street, in which no 
shops were allowed to be kept, and milk was 
offered to him there instead of wine. This 
statue had a purse in its hand, to indicate his 
functions. His festival was celebrated on the 
twenty-fifth of May, and chiefly by merchants, 
who also visited the well near the Porta Cape- 
na, to which magic powers were ascribed ; and 
with water from that well they used to sprinkle 
themselves and their merchandise, that they 
might be purified, and yield a large profit. The 
Romans of later times identified Mercurius, the 
patron of merchants and tradespeople, with the 
Greek Hermes, and transferred all the attri- 
butes and myths of the latter to the former. The 
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tity, and, instead of the caduceus, used a sacred 
branch as the emblem of peace. The resem- 
blance between Mercurius and Hermes is in- 
deed very slight, and their identification is a 


| proof of the thoughtless manner in which the 


Romans acted in this respect. Vid. Hermns. 
Mercurius Trismecistus. Vid. Hermes 
TRISMEGISTUS. 


Merionus (Mypiévyc), a Cretan hero, son of 
Molus, who, conjointly with Idomeneus, led the 
Cretans in eighty ships against Troy. He was 
one of the bravest heroes in the Trojan war, 
and usually acted together with his friend Ido- 
meneus. Later traditions relate that on his 
way homeward he was thrown on the coast of 
Sicily, where he was received by the Cretans 
who had settled there ; whereas, according to 
others, he returned safely to Crete, and was 
buried and worshipped as a hero, together with 
Idomeneus, at Cnosus. 

Mermerus (Mépuepoc). 1. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Macareus or Mormorus, was 
murdered, together with his brother Pheres, by 
his mother at Corinth.—2. Son of Pheres, and 
grandson of Jason and Medea.—[3. A Trojan, 
slain by Antilochus.—4. A Centaur, slain at the 
nuptials of Pirithous.] 

Mermessvus or Myruessus (Mepunoodc, Mup- 
unoooc), also written Marmessus and Marpxs- 
sus, a town of Mysia, in the territory of Lamp- 
sacus, not far from Polichna, the native place 
of a sibyl. 

[Mermnapa (Mepuvddac), a Lydian family, 
which, on the murder of Candaules by Gyges, 
succeeded the Heraclide on the throne of Lyd- 
ia, and held it for five generations, about 716- 
546 B.C. The sovereigns of this family were 
Gyges, Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyattes, and Cree- 
sus. ] 

Merozaupss, FLavius, a general and a poet, 
whose merits are recorded in an inscription on 
the base of a statue dug up in the Ulpian forum 
at Rome in the year 1812 or 1813. We learn 
from the inscription that the statue was erect- 
ed in A.D. 435. Some fragments of the poems 
of Merobaudes were discovered by Wiebuhr 
upon a palimpsest belonging to the monastery 
of St. Gall, and were published by him at Bonn, 
1823, [and again in 1824; they are also print- 
ed in a volume of the Corpus Script. Byzant., 
with Corippus, edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1836.] 

Meroe (Mepéy: now ports of Nubia and Sen- 
nar), the island, so called, and almost an isl- 
and in reality, formed by the rivers Astapus 
(now Blue Nile) and Astaboras (now Atbarah), 
and the portion of the Nile between their 
mouths, was a district of Aithiopia. Its capital, 
also called Meroé, stood near the northern point 
of the island, on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
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powerful state. 


Fetiales, however, never recognized the iden- | rarchical monarchy, entirely in the hands of a 
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ruling caste of priests, who chose a king from 
among themselves, bound him to govern accord- 
ing to their laws, and put him to death when 
they chose ; until King Ergamenes (about B.C. 
300) threw off the yoke of the priests, whom 
he massacred, and converted his kingdom into 
an absolute monarchy. ‘The priests of Meroé 
were closely connected in origin and customs 
with those of Egypt; and, according to some 
traditions, the latter sprang from the former, 
and they from India; but the settlement of this 
point involves an important ethnical question, 
which lies beyond the limits of this book. For 
further details respecting the kingdom of Meroé, 
vid. Ayrut1op1a. Meroé had a celebrated oracle 
of Ammon. 

Merrom Lacus. Vid. SemecHonttis. 

Méropk& (Mepérm). 1. One of the Heliades or 
sisters of Phaéthon.—2. Daughter of Atlas, one 
of the Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, 
by whom she became the mother of Glaucus. 
In the constellation of the Pleiades she is the 
seventh and the least visible star, because she 
is ashamed of having had intercourse with a 
mortal man.—3. Daughter of Cypselus, wife of 
Cresphontes, and mother of AUpytus. For de- 
tails, vid. ipyrus. 

Merors (Mépow). 1. King of the island of 
Cos, husband of the nymph Ethemea, and fa- 
ther of Eumelus. His wife was killed by Diana 
(Artemis) because she had neglected to worship 
that goddess. Merops, in order to rejoin his 
wife, wished to make away with himself, but 
Juno (Hera) changed him into an eagle, whom 
she placed among the stars.—2. King of the 
Ethiopians, by whose wife, Clymene, Helios 
became the father of Phaéthon.—3. King of 
Rhyndacus, on the Hellespont, also called Ma- 
car or Macareus, was a celebrated soothsayer, 
and father of Clite, Arisbe, Amphius, and Adras- 
tus.—[4. A Trojan, companion of Aineas, slain 
by Turnus in Italy.] 

Mertxa, L. Cornétivs, was flamen dialis, 
and, on the deposition of L. Cinna in B.C. 87, 
was elected consul in his place. On the cap- 
ture of Rome by Marius and Cinna at the close 
of the same year, Merula put an end to his own 
life in order to escape the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

Mesameria (Mecau6pin: now Bushehr), a pen- 
insula on the coast of Persis, near the River 
Padargus. 

Mescuita (Meoyéia: probably near Bonah), 
a large city on the coast of Northern Africa, 
said to have been founded by Greeks returning 
from the Trojan war. It was taken by Euma- 
chus, the lieutenant of Agathocles. 

Musemprta (Meonub6pia, Herod. Mecaybpin: Me- 
onubptavoc). 1. (Now Missivria or Messuri), a 
celebrated town of Thrace on the Pontus Eux- 
inus, and at the foot of Mount Hemus, founded 
by the inhabitants of Chalcedon and Byzanti- 
um in the time of Darius Hystaspis, and hence 
called a colony of Megara, since those two 
towns were founded by the Megarians.—2. A 
town in Thrace, but of much less importance, 
on the coast of the Algean Sea, and in the ter- 
ritory of the Cicones, near the mouth of,the 
Lissus, and the most westerly of the Samothra- 
cian settlements on the main land. 

Misint (Meonva, i. e., Midland), a name given 
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to that part of Babylonia which consisted of the 
great island formed by the Euphrates, the Ti- 
gris, and the Royal Canal, and contained, there- 
fore, the greater part of Babylonia. 

Mesoa or Mess6a. Vid. Sparta. 

Mesocis. Vid. Mussoeis. 

Musodmipes (Mecoundne), a lyric and epigram- 
matic poet under Hadrian and the Antonines, 
was a native of Crete, and a freedman of Ha- 
drian, whose favorite Antinous he celebrated in 
a poem. A salary, which he had received from 
Hadrian, was diminished by Antoninus Pius. 
Three poems of his are preserved in the Greek 
Anthology. ‘ 
uzov; in the Old Testament, Aram Naharaim, 
i. €., Syria between the Rivers : LXX., Mecorora- 
pia Yuplac: now Al-Jesira, i.e., The Island), a 
district of Western Asia, named from its posi- 
tion between the Euphrates and the Tigris, of 
which rivers the former divided it from Syria 
and Arabia on the west, the latter from Assyria 
on the east: on the north it was separated from 
Armenia by a branch of the Taurus, called Ma- 
sius, and on the south from Babylonia by the 
Median Wall. The name was first used by the 
Greeks in the time of the Seleucid. In earlier 
times the country was reckoned a part, some- 
times of Syria, and sometimes of Assyri Nor 
in the division of the Persian empire was it 
recognized as a distinct country, but it belonged 
to the satrapy of Babylonia. Excepting the 
mountainous region on the north and north- 
east, formed by the chain of Mastus, and its 
prolongation parallel to the. ‘igris, the country 
formed a vast plain, broken! by few hills, well 
watered by rivers and eanals, and very fertile, 
except in the southern part, which was more 
like the Arabian Desert on the opposite side of 
the Euphrates. Besides corn, and fruits, and 
spices (e. g., the amomum), it produced fine tim- 
ber and supported large herds of cattle; in the 
southern, or desert part, there were numerous 
wild animals, such as wild asses, gazelles, os- 
triches, and lions. Its chief mineral products 
were naphtha and jet. The northern part of 
Mesopotamia was divided into the districts of 
Myeponia and Osrornn. It belonged success- 
ively to the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Macedonian, Syro-Grecian, Parthian, and later 
Persian empires. In a wider sense, the name 
is sometimes applied to the whole country be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Mespina (7 Méorcda: ruins at Kouyounjik, 
opposite to Mosul, Layard: others give differ- 
ent sites for it), a city of Assyria, on the east- 
ern side of the Tigris, which Xenophon (Anab., 
ili., 4) mentions as having been formerly a great 
city, inhabited by Medes, but in his time fallen 
to decay. It had a wall six parasangs in cir- 
cuit, composed of two parts, namely, a base fif- 
ty feet thick and fifty high, of polished stone, 
full of shells (the limestone of the country), 
upon which was built a brick wall fifty feet 
thick and one hundred high. It had served, ac- 
cording to tradition, as the refuge for the Me- 
dian queen when the Persians overthrew the 
empire of the Medes, and it resisted all the ef. 
forts of the Persian king to take it, until a thun- 
der storm frightened the inhabitants into a sur- 
render. : 
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Mess (Méooa, Mécoy : now Mezapo), a town 
and harbor ip Laconia, near Tenarum Promon- 
torium. 

Messabitine or -ich (Mecoabarnvf, Mecca- 
Garin: Mecoabdrar), a small district on the 
southeastern margin of the Tieris and Eu- 
phrates valley, on the borders of Media, Persis, 
and Susiana, reckoned sometimes to Persis and 
sometimes to Susiana. The name seems to be 
derived from the mountain passes in the dis- 
trict. 

Messaua or Messatua, the name of a distin- 
guished family of the Valeria gens at Rome. 
They appear for the first time on the consular 
Fasti in B.C. 263, and for the last in A.D. 506. 
1. M’. Vatertus Maximus Corvinus Mussata, 
was consul B.C. 263, and, in conjunction with 
his colleague M. Otacilius, carried on the war 
with success against the Carthaginians in Sic- 
ily. The two consuls concluded a peace with 
Hieron. In consequence of his relieving Mes- 
sana, he obtained the cognomen of Messala. 
His triumph was distinguished by two remark- 
able monuments of his victory—by a pictorial 
representation of a battle with the Sicilian and 
Punic armies, which he placed in the Curia 
Hostilia, @nd by a sun-dial (horologium), from 
the booty of Catana, which was set up on a col- 
umn behind the rostra in the forum. Messala 
was censor in 252.—2. M. Vaterius Messata, 
consul 226.—3. M. Varerius Messaua, pretor 
peregrinus 194, and consul 188, when he had 
the province of Liguria.—4. M. Vauerius Mes- 
saLa, consul 161, and censor 154.—5. M. Varn- 
rius Messara Nigger, pretor 63, consul 61, 
and censor 55. He belonged to the aristocrati- 
eal party. He married a sister of the orator Q. 
Hortensius, by whom he had at least one son. 
—6. M. Vaverius Messaxa, son of the preced- 
ing; consul 53; belonged, like his father, to 
the aristocratical party; but in consequence, 
probably, of his enmity to Pompey, he joined 
Cesar in the civil war, and served under him 
in Africa. He was in high repute for his skill 
in augury, on which science he wrote.—7. M. 
Vaterius Mrssata Corvinus, son of the pre- 
ceeding, was partly educated at Athens, where 
probably began his intimacy with Horace and 
L. Bibulus. After Cesar’s death (44) he joined 
the republican party, and attached himself espe- 
eially to Cassius, whom, long after, when he 
had become the friend of Augustus, he was ac- 
customed to call ‘‘my general.” Messala was 
proscribed ; but since his kinsmen proved his 
absence from Rome at the time of Casar’s as- 
sassination, the triumvirs erased his name from 
the list, and offered him security for his person 
and property. Messala, however, rejected their 
offers, followed Cassius into Asia, and at Phi- 
lippi, in the first day’s battle, turned Augustus’s 
flank, stormed his camp, and narrowly missed 
taking him prisoner. After the death of Brutus 
and Cassius, Messala, with a numerous body 
of fagitives, took refuge in the island of Tha- 
sos. His followers, though defeated, were not 
disorganized, and offered him the command. 
But he induced them to accept honorable terms 
from Antony, to whom he attached himself un- 
til Cleopatra’s influence made his ruin certain 
and easy to be foreseen. _ Messala then again 
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| ively in Sicily, 36; against the Salassians, a 


mountain tribe lying between the Graian and 
the Pennine Alps, 34; and at Actium, 31. A 
decree of the senate had abrogated Antony’s 
consulship for 31, and Messala was appointed 
to the vacant place. He was proconsul of Aqui- 
tania in 28-27, and obtained a triumph for his 
reduction of that province. Shortly before or 
immediately after his administration. of Aquita- 
nia, Messala held a prefecture in Asia Minor. 
He was deputed by the senate, probably in 30, 
to greet Augustus with the title of ‘ Pater 
Patriz ;” and the opening of his.address on that 
occasion is preserved by Suetonius. During 
the disturbances at the comitia in 27, Augustus 
nominated Messala to the revived office of war- 
den of the city; but he resigned it in a few 
days. Messala soon afterward withdrew from 
all public employments except his augurship, 
to which Augustus had specially appointed him, 
although, at the time of his admission, there 
was no vacancy in the augural college. About 
two years before his death, which happened 
about the middle of Augustus’s reign, B.C. 3 to 
A.D. 3, Messala’s memory failed him, and he 
often could not recall his own name. His tomb 
was of remarkable splendor. Messala was as 
much distinguished in the literary as in the po- 
litical world of Rome. He was a patron of 
learning and the arts, and was himself an his- 
torian, a poet, a grammarian, and an orator. 
He wrote commentaries on the civil wars after 
Cesar’s death, and a genealogical work, De 
Romanis Familiis. The treatise, however, De 
Progenie Augusti, which sometimes accompa- 
nies Eutropius and the minor Roman historians, 
is the forgery of a much later age. Messala’s 
poems were of a satirical or even licentious 
character. His writings as a grammarian were 
numerous and minute, comprising treatises on 
collocation and lexicography, and on the pow- 
ers and uses of single letters. His eloquence 
reflected the character of his age. More smooth 
and correct than vigorous or original, he per- 
suaded rathér than convinced, and conciliated 
rather than persuaded. His health'was feeble, 
and the procemia of his speeches generally plead- 
ed indisposition and solicited indulgence. He 
mostly took the defendant’s side, and was fre- 
quently associated in causes with C. Asinius 
Pollic. He recommended and practiced trans- 
lation from the Greek orators ; and his version 
of the Phryne of Hyperides was thought to ex- 
hibit remarkable skill in either language. His 
political eminence, the wealth he inherited or 
acquired in the civil wars, and the favor of An- 
tony and Augustus, rendered Messala one of 
the principal persons of his age, and an effective 
His friendship for Hor- 
ace and his intimacy with Tibullus are well 
known. In the elegies of the latter poet, the 
name of Messala is continually introduced. 
The dedication of the Ciris, a doubtful work, is 
not sufficient proof of his friendship with Vir- 
gil; but the companion of “ Plotius and Varius, 
of Maecenas and Octavius” (Hor., Sat., i., 10, 
81), can not well have been unknown to the 
author of the Eclogues.and Georgics. He di- 
rected Ovid’s early studies (ex Pont., iv., 16), 
and Tiberius sought his acquaintance in early 
manhood, and took him for his ps in elo- 
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guence.—8. M. Varertus Mrssata Barpatus 
APPIANUS, Was consul B.C. 12, and died in his 
year of office. He was the father (or grand- 
father) of the Empress Messalina.—9. L. Vaur- 
Rius Messaua Vouesus, consul A.D. 5, and aft- 
erward proconsul of Asia, where his cruelties 
drew on him the anger of Augustus and a con- 
demnatory decree from the senate.—10. L. Vip- 
stanus Messaxa, legionary tribune in Vespa- 
sian’s army, A.D. 70, was brother of Aquilius 
Regulus, the notorious delator in Domitian’s 
reign. He is one of Tacitus’s authorities for 
the history of the civil war after Galba’s death, 
and a principal interlocutor in the dialogue De 
Oratoribus ascribed to Tacitus. 

Messatina. 1. Svarinia, grand-daughter of T. 
Statilius Taurus, consul A.D. 11, was the third 
wife of the Emperor Nero, who married her in 
A.D. 66. She had previously espoused Atticus 
Vestinus, whom Nero put to death without ac- 
cusation or trial, merely that he might marry 
Messalina.—2. Varmria, daughter of M. Vale- 
rius Messala Barbatus and of Domitia Lepida, 
was the third wife of the Emperor Claudius. 
She married Claudius, to whom she was previ- 
ously related, before his accession to the em- 
pire. Her profligacy and licentiousness were 
notorious ; and the absence of virtue was not 
concealed by a lingering sense of shame or even 
by a specious veil of decorum. She was as 
cruel as she was profligate; and many mem- 
bers of the most illustrious families of Rome 
were sacrificed to her fears or her hatred. She 
long exercised an unbounded empire over her 
weak husband, who alone was ignorant of her 
infidelities. For some time she was supported 
in her career of crime by the freedmen of Clau- 
dius ; but when Narcissus, the most powerful 
of the emperor’s freedmen, perceived that he 
should probably fall a victim to Messalina’s in- 
trigues, he determined to get rid of her. The 
insane folly of Messalina furnished the means 
of her own destruction. Having conceived a 
violent passion for a handsome Rgman youth, 
C. Silius, she publicly married him, with all the 
rites of a legal connubium, during the absence 
of Claudius at Ostia, A.D.48. Narcissus per- 
suaded the emperor that Silius and Messalina 
would not have dared such an outrage had they 
not determined also to deprive him of empire 
and life. Claudius wavered long, and at length 
Narcissus himself issued Messalina’s death- 
warrant. She was put to death by a tribune of 
the guards in the gardens of Lucullus. 

[Mrssazinus, M. Varzrrus Caruttus, govern- 
or of the Libyan Pentapolis in the reigns of 
Vespasian and Titus, where he treated the Jew- 
ish provincials with extreme cruelty : he was 
afterward a delator under Domitian. } 

Mussina (Meoodva Dor., Meconjvn: Mecodvioc: 
now Messina), a celebrated town on the north- 
eastern coast of Sicily, on the straits separat- 
ing Italy from this island, which are here about 
four miles broad. The Romans called the town 
Messana, according to its Dorie pronunciation, 
but Messene was its more usual name among 
the Greeks. It was originally a town of the 
Siceli, and was called Zancue (ZdykAn), or a 
sickle, on account of the shape of its harbor, 
which is formed by a singular curve of sand 
and shells. The first Greek colonists were, 
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according to Thucydides, pirates from the Chal- 
cidian town of Cumz in Italy, who. were joined 
by Chalcidians from Eubeea, and, according to 
Strabo, by Naxians; but these two accounts 
are not contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily 
was also a colony from Chalcis, we may easily 
suppose that the Naxians joined the other Chal- 
cidians in the foundation of the town. Zancle 
soon became so powerful that it founded the 
town of Himera, about B.C. 648. After the 
capture of Miletus by the Persians, the inhabit- 
ants of Zancle invited the Ionians, who had 
been expelled from their native country, to set- 
tle on their “beautiful coast” (xaAy axr7, He- 
rod., vi., 22), and a number of Samians and 
other Ionic Greeks accepted their offer. On 
landing in the south of Italy, they were per- 
suaded by Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, to take 
possession of Zancle during the absence of 
Scythes, the tyrant of the city, who was en- 
gaged in the siege of some other Sicilian town. 
But their treachery was soon punished; for 
Anaxilas himself shortly afterward drove the 
Samians out of Zancle, and made himself mas- 
ter of the town, the name of which he changed 
into Messana or Messene, both because he was 
himself a Messenian, and because hé transfer- 
red to the place a body of Messenians from 
Rhegium. Anaxilas died 476; and, about ten 
years afterward (466), his sons were driven out 
of Messana and Rhegium, and republican gov- 
ernments established in these cities. Messana 
now enjoyed great prosperity for several years, 
and, in consequence of its excellent harbor and 
advantageous position, it became a place of 
great commercial importance. But in 396 it 
was taken by the Carthaginians, who destroyed 
the town because they saw that they should 
be unable to maintain so distant a possession 
against the power of Dionysius of Syracuse. 
Dionysius began to rebuild it in the same year, 
and, besides collecting the remains of the for- 
mer population, he added a number of Locrians, 
Messenians, and others, so that its inhabitants 
were of a very mixed kind. After the banish- 
ment of the younger Dionysius, Messana was 
for a short time free, but it fell into the power 
of Agathocles about 312. Among the merce- 
naries of this tyrant were a number of Mamer- 
tini, an Osean people from Campania, who had 
been sent from home under the protection of 
the god Mamers or Mars to seek their fortune 
in other lands. These Mamertini were quar- 
tered in Messana; and, after the death of 
Agathocles (282), they made themselves mas- 
ters of the town, killed the male inhabitants, 
and took possession of their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their property. The town was now 
called Mamerrina, and the inhabitants Mamer- 
Tint; but its ancient name of Messana continu- 
ed to be in more general use. The new in- 
habitants could not lay aside their old predatory 
habits, and, in consequence, became involved 
In a war with Hieron of Syracuse, who defeat- 
ed them in several battles, and would probably 
have conquered the town had not the Cartha- 
ginians come in to the aid of the Mamertini, 
and, under the pretext of assisting them, taken 
possession of their citadel. The Mamertini 
had, at the same time, applied to the Romans 
for help, who gladly availed themselves of the 
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opportunity to obtain a footing in Sicily. Thus 
Messana was the immediate cause of the first 
Punic war, 264. The Mamertini expelled the 
Carthaginian garrison, and received the Ro- 
mans, in whose power Messana remained till 
the latest times. There are scarcely any re- 
mains of the ancient city at Messina. 

Messipria (Mecoaria). 1. The Greek name 
of Canasria.—2. (Now Messagna), a town in 
Calabria, between Uria and Brundisium. 

MessAipium (rd Mecodriov doc), a mountain 
in Beotia, on the eastern coast, near the town 
Anthedon, from which Messapus is said to have 
sailed to the south of Italy. 

Messirus (Méccazoc), a Beotian, from whom 
Messapia, in the south of Italy, was believed to 
have derived its name. F 

[Musser (Méoon, now Massa), a town and har- 
bor of Laconia, near Tenarum Promontorium. ] 

[Musskis (Meconic). 1. A celebrated fountain 
in Phere in Thessaly.—2. A fountain near The- 
rapne in Laconia. ] 

Messine (Meco7vn), daughter of Triopas, and 
wife of Polyeaon, whom she induced to take 
possession of the country which was called after 
her, Messenia. She is also said to have intro- 
duced there the worship of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
the mysteries of the great goddess of Eleusis. 

Messing (Meoonvn : Mecojvioc). 1. (Now 
Mavromati), the later capital of Messenia, was 
founded by Epaminondas B.C. 369, and com- 
pleted and fortified within the space of eighty- 
five days. It was situated at the foot of the 
steep hill of Ithome, which was so celebrated 
as a fortress in the history of the Messenian 
wars, and which now formed the acropolis of 
the new city. Messene was one of the most 
strongly fortified cities of Greece. It was sur- 
rounded by massive walls built entirely of stone, 
and flanked with numerous towers. ‘There are 
still considerable remains of some of these 
towers, as well as the foundations of the walls, 
and of several public buildings. They are de- 
scribed by a modern traveller as ‘built of the 
most regular kind of masonry, and formed of 
large stones fitted together with great accura- 
ey.” The northern gate of the city is also ex- 
tant, and opens into a circular court, sixty-two 
feet in diameter. The city was supplied.with 
water from a fountain called Clepsydra, which 
is still a fine spring, from which the modern 
village of Mavromati derives its name, meaning 
Black Spring, or, literally, Black Eye.—2. Vid. 
Messana. 

‘Messinia (Meconvia : Mecojvioc), a country 
in Peloponnesus, bounded on the east by Laco- 
nia, on the north by Elis and Arcadia, and on 
the south and west by the sea. It was sepa- 
yated from Laconia by Mount Taygetus ; but 
part of the western slope of Taygetus belonged 
to Laconia; and it is difficult:to determine the 
exact boundaries between the two countries, as 
they were different at different periods. In the 
most ancient times the River Nedon formed the 
-boundary between Messenia and Laconia to- 
ward the sea; but Pausanias places the frontier 
line further east, at a woody hollow called Cheri- 
us, twenty stadia south of Abia. The River Ne- 
da formed the northern boundary between Mes- 
senia and Elis. The area of Messenia is about 
one thousand one hundred and sixty-two square 
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miles. It was for the most part a mountainous 
country, and contained only two plains of any 
extent, in the north the plain of Stenyclerus, and 
in the south a still larger plain, through which 
the Pamisus flowed, and which was called Ma- 
carta or the Blessed, on account of its great 
fertility. There were, however, many smaller 
valleys among the mountains ; and the country 
was much less rugged and far more productive 
than the neighboring Laconia. Hence Messe- 
nia is described by Pausanias as the most fer- 
tile country in Peloponnesus ; and it is praised 
by Euripides on account of its climate, which 
was neither too cold in winter nor too hot in 
summer. The most ancient inhabitants of Mes- 
senia were Leleges, intermingled with Argives. 
According to tradition, Polycaon, the younger 
son of Lelex, married the Argive Messene, a 
daughter of Triopas, and named the country 
Messene in honor of his wife. This is the name 
by which it is called in Homer, who does not 
use the form Messenia. Five generations aft- 
erward AZolians settled in the country, under 
the guidance of Perieres, a son of Aolus. His 
son Aphareus gave a home to Neleus, who had 
been driven out of Thessaly, and who founded 
the town of Pylos, which became the capital of 
an independent sovereignty. For a long time 
there was properly no Messenian kingdom. The 
western part of the land belonged to the domin- 
ions of the Neleid princes of Pylos, of whom 
Nestor was the most celebrated, and the east- 
ern to the Lacedemonian monarchy. Thus it 
appears to have remained till the conquest. of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, when Messenia 
fell to the share of Cresphontes, who destroyed 
the kingdom of Pylos, and united the whole 
country under his sway. The ruling class were 
now Dorians, and they continued to speak the 
purest Doric down to the latest times. The 
Spartans soon coveted the more fertile territory 
of their brother Dorians; and after many dis- 
putes between the two nations, and various in- 
roads into each other’s territories, open war at 
length broke out. This war, called the first 
Messenian war, lasted twenty years, B.C. 743- 
723; and notwithstanding the gallant resist- 
ance of the Messenian king, Aristodemus, the 
Messenians were obliged to submit to the Spar- 
tans after the capture of their fortress Ithome, 
and to become their subjects. Vid. Artsropu- 
mus. After bearing the yoke thirty-eight years, 
the Messenians again took up arms under their 
heroic leader Aristomenes. Vid. ARISTOMENES. 
The second Messenian war lasted seventeen 
years, B.C. 685-668, and terminated with the 
conquest of Ira and the complete subjugation 
of the country. Most of the Messenians emi- 
grated to foreign countries, and those who re- 
mained behind were reduced to the condition 
of Helots or serfs. In this state they remained 
till 464, when the Messenians and other Helots 
took advantage of the devastation occasioned 
by the great earthquake at Sparta, to rise against 
their oppressors. This third Messenian war 
lasted ten years, 464-455, and ended by. the 
Messenians surrendering Ithome to the Spar- 
tans on condition of their being allowed a free 
departure from Peloponnesus. They settled at 
Naupactus on the Corinthian Gulf opposite Pe- 
loponnesus, which town the ae had late- 
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ly taken from the Locri Ozole, and gladly 
granted to such deadly enemies of Sparta. At 
the conclasion of the Peloponnesian war (404), 
the unfortunate Messenians were obliged to 
leave Naupactus and take refuge in Italy, Sicily, 
and other countries ; but when the supremacy 
of Sparta was overthrown by the battle of Leuc- 
tra, Epaminondas resolved to restore the inde- 
pendence of Messenia. He accordingly gath- 
ered together the Messenian exiles from the 
various lands in which they were scattered ; 
and in the summer of 369 he founded the town 
of Messene at the foot of Mount Ithome. Vid. 
Messene. Messenia was never again subdued 
by the Spartans, and it maintained its independ- 
ence till the conquest of the Achwans and the 
rest of Greece by the Romans, 146. 

[Messenricus Sinus (Meoonviande xdAroc, 
now Gulf of Coron), a large gulf or bay, wash- 
ing the southern shore of Messenia, and extend- 
ing from the promontory Acritas on the west 
to the promontory Thyrides on the east, or, ac- 
cording to others, to Cape Tenarus ; the north- 
ern part was also called Coroneus from the city 
Coronn, and its southern Asineus from the city 
Asinn, though Strabo makes this another appel- 
lation for the whole gulf.] 

[Messtus, C., was tribune of the plebs in B.C. 
56, when he brought in a bill for Cicero’s recall 
from exile. In the same year the Messian law, 
by the same tribune, assigned extraordinary 
powers to Cn. Pompey. Cicero defended Mes- 
sius when he was recalled from a legatio, and 
attacked by the Cesarian party. Messius aft- 
erward appears as an adherent of Cesar’s, 
whose troops he introduced into Acilla, a town 
in Africa.] 

[Mussius Crcirruus, an ugly and disfigured 
Osean, whose wordy war with the runaway 
slave Sarmentus is humorously described by 
Horace in his Brundisian journey (Saé., i., 5 
49-69). ] 

[Messius Vecrius, a Volscian, who, in B.C. 
431, distinguished himself in battle against the 
Romans. ] 

[Mestutps (MéoAnc), son of Pylemenes and 
the nymph Gygea, leader of the Meonians, 
came with his brother Antiphus to the aid of 
the Trojans. ] 

Mustieta (MeorAfra), a city of Iberia, in 
Asia, probably on the River Cyrus. 

[Mzestor (Mjotwp). 1. Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and father of Hippothoe.—2. One 
of the sons of Priam.] 

Mestra (Myorpa), daughter of Erysichthon, 
and grand-daughter of Triopas, whence she is 
called Trzopezs by Ovid. 
hungry father, that he might obtain the means 
of satisfying his hunger. In order to escape 
from slavery, she prayed to Neptune (Poseidon), 
who loved her, and who conferred upon her the 
power of metamorphosing herself whenever 
she was sold. 

Mesyza, a town of Pontus, in Asia Minor, on 
the road from Tavium to Comana. 

{Metasum. Vid. Mevaronrum.] 

{Metasus (Méraboc). 1. Son of Sisyphus, 
from whom the town of Metapontum in Italy 
was believed to have derived its name.—2. Vid. 
CamILua.] 

[Mrtacines (Merayévye). 
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comic poet of the old comedy, contemporary 
with Aristophanes : the few fragments remain- 
ing of his plays are given by Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Grac., vol. i., p. 424-427, edit. minor.— 
2. An architect, son of Chersiphron. Vid. Curr- 
sipHron.—3. An Athenian architect in the time 
of Pericles, was engaged with Corceebus and 
Ictinus and Xenocles in the erection of the 
great temple at Eleusis.] ; 

Mrraconitis (Metaywvitic: Meraywvirat, Me- 
tagonitz), a name applied to the northern coast 
of Mauretania Tingitana (now Marocco), be- 
tween the Fretum Gaditanum and the River 
Mulucha; derived probably from the-Cartha- 
ginian colonies (ueraydvia) settled along it. 
There was at some point of this coast a prom- 
ontory called Metagonium or Metagonites, prob- 
ably the same as Russadir (now Rasud-Dir, or 
Capo Tres Forcas.) 

Mrraconium. Vid. Meraconitts. 

Meratiinum or Mereiiinum (Metallinensis : 
now Medellin), a Roman colony in Lusitania on 
the Anas, not far from Augusta Emerita. 

Meranira (Meréverpa), wife of Celeus, and 
mother of Triptolemus, received Ceres (Deme- 
ter) on her arrival in Attica. Pausanias calls 
her Meganera. For details, wd. Ceinus. | 

Merapurastes, Symon (Lyuedv 6 Meradpdo- 
Tc), a celebrated Byzantine writer, lived in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and held many high 
offices at the Byzantine court. His surname 
Metaphrastes was given to him on account of 
his having composed a celebrated paraphrase 
of the lives of the saints. Besides his other 
works, he wrote a Byzantine history, entitled 
Annales, beginning with the Emperor Leo Ar- 
menus, A.D. 813, and finishing with Romanus, 
the son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 963. 
Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1838. 

Meraprontium, called Mnraronrum by the Ro- 
mans (Merarévrioy : Merardvtioc, Metaponti- 
nus: now Torre di Mare), a celebrated Greek 
city in the south of Italy, on the Tarentine Gulf, 
and on the eastern coast of Lucania, is said to 
have been originally called Metabum (Méra6ov). 
There were various traditions respecting its 
foundation, all of which point to its high anti- 
quity, but from which we can not gather any 
certain information on the subject. It is said 
to have been afterward destroyed by the Sam- 
nites, and to have been repeopled by a colony 
of Achewans, who had been invited for that pur- 
pose by the inhabitants of Sybaris. Hence it is 
called by Livy an Achzan town, and is regard- 
ed by some writers as a colony from Sybarts 
It fell into the hands of the Romans with the 
other Greek cities in the south of Italy in the 
war against Pyrrhus, but it revolted to Han- 
nibal after the battle of Canne. From the time 
of the second Punic war it disappears from his- 
tory, and was in ruins in the time of Pausanias. 

(Merarrs Alstuarrum (Merapic¢ eic¢yvorc, now 
The Wash), an estuary on the eastern coast of 
Britannia Romana, between the mouths of the 
Tamesa and the Abus.] 

Meravrum. Vid. Mrravrus, No. 2. 

Meravurus. 1. (Now Metaro), a small river 
in Umbria, flowing into the Adriatic Sea, but 
rendered memorable by the defeat and death of 
Hasdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, on its banks, 
B.C, 207.—2. (Now Marro), a river on the east. 
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ern coast of Bruttium, at whose mouth was the 
tewn of Metaurum. 

[Meritis (MeryAéc, now probably Fouah), a 
place in Lower Egypt, between the Bolbitene 
and Sebennytic mouths of the Nile, capital of 
the Metelites Nomos (MernAirne Nomoc).] 

Merenia. Vid. Cmorta. 

Meretius, a distinguished plebeian family 
of the Cecilia gens at Rome. 1. L. Cacrnws 
Mereuus, consul B.C. 251, carried on the war 
in Sicily against the Carthaginians. In the fol- 
lowing year he gained a great victory over Has- 
drubal, the Carthaginian general. The ele- 
phants which he took in this battle were exhib- 
ited in his triamph at Rome. Metellus was 
consul a second time in 249, and was elected 
pontifex maximus in 243, and held this dignity 
for twenty-two years. He must, therefore, 
have died shortly before the commencement of 
the second Punic war. In 241 he rescued the 
Palladium when the temple of Vesta was on 
fire, but lost his sight in consequence. He was 
dictator in 224, for the purpose of holding the 
comitia.—2. Q. Cacinius Meteuvus, son of the 
preceding, was plebeian edile 209, curule zdile 
208, served in the army of the consul Claudius 
Nero 207, and was one of the legates sent to 
Rome to convey the joyful news of the defeat 
and death of Hasdrubal; and was consul with 
L. Veturius Philo, 206. In his consulship he 
and his colleague carried on the war against 
Hannibal in Bruttium, where he remained as 
proconsul during the following year. In 205he 
was dictator for the purpose of holding the co- 
mitia. Metellus survived the second Punic 
war many years, and was employed in several 
public commissions.—3. Q. Cac1tius Meretuus 
Macrponicus, son of the last, was pretor 148, 
and carried on war in Macedonia against the 
usurper Andriscus, whom he defeated and took 
prisoner. He next turned his arms against the 
Acheans, whom he defeated at the beginning 
of 146. On his return to Rome in 146, he tri- 
umphed, and received the surname of Mace- 
donicus. Metellus was consul in 148, and re- 
ceived the province of Nearer Spain, where he 
carried on the war with success for two years 
against the Celtiberi. He was succeeded by 
Q. Pompeius in141. Metellus was censor 131. 
He died 115, full of years and honors. He is 
frequently quoted by the ancient writers as an 
extraordinary instance of human felicity. He 
had filled all the highest offices of the state 
with reputation and glory, and was carried to 
the funeral pile by four sons, three of whom 
had obtained the consulship in his lifetime, while 
the fourth was a candidate for the office at the 
time of his death.—4. L. Cactuivs Mnreitivus 
Catvus, brother of the last, consul 142.—5. Q. 
Cacizivs Mreretivus Batwaricus, eldest son of 
No. 3, was consul 123, when he subdued the in- 
habitants of the Balearic islands, and received, 
in consequence, the surname of Balearicus. He 
was censor 120,— 6. L. Cactrius Mereiius 
Drapematus, second son of No. 3, has been fre- 
quently confounded with Metellus Dalmaticus, 
consul 119 (No. 9). Metellus Diadematus re- 
ceived the latter surname from his wearing for 
a long time a bandage round his forehead, in 
consequence of an ulcer. He was consul 117. 
—7. M. Caciuivs Merenuus, third son of No. 
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3, was consul 115, the year in which his father 
died. In 114 he was’sent into Sardinia as pro- 
consul, and suppressed an insurrection in the 
island, in consequence of which he obtained a 
triumph in 113\0n the same day as his brother 
Caprarius.—8. C. Cascitius Mrereiius Capra- 
rius, fourth son of No. 3. The origin of his 
surname is quite uncertain. He was consul 
113, and carried on war in Macedonia against 
the Thracians, whom he subdued. He obtain- 
ed a triumph, in consequence, in the same year 
and on the same day with his brother Marcus. 
He was censor 102 with his cousin Metellus 
Numidicus.—9. L. Camcirius Mrrerius Dat- 
maticus, elder son of No. 4, and frequently con- 
founded, as has been already remarked, with 
Diadematus (No. 6), was consul 119, when he 
subdued the Dalmatians, and obtained, in con- 
sequence, the surname Dalmaticus. He was 
censor with Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in 115, 
and he was also pontifex maximus. He was 
alive in 100, when he is mentioned as one of 
the senators of high rank who took up armg 
against Saturninus.—10. Q. Cacmius Mnrexius 
Numipicus, younger son of No. 4, was one of 
the most distinguished members of his family. 
The character of Metellus stood very high 
among his contemporaries ; in an age of grow- 
ing corruption his personal integrity remained 
unsullied; and he was distinguished for his 
abilities in war and peace. He was one of the 
chief leaders of the aristocratical party at Rome. 
He was consul 109, and carried on the war 
against Jugurtha in Numidia with great suc- 
cess. Vid. Jucurtaa. He remained in Numid- 
ia during the following year as proconsul; but, 
as he was unable to bring the war to a conclu- 
sion, his legate C. Marius industriously circu- 
lated reports in the camp and the city that Me- 
tellus designedly protracted the war for the pur- 
pose of continuing in the command. These 
rumors had the desired effect. Marius was 
raised to the consulship, Numidia was assigned 
to him as his province, and Metellus saw the 
honor of finishing the war snatched from his 
grasp. Vid. Martus. On his return to Rome 
in 107 he was received with the greatest honor. 
He celebrated a splendid triumph, and received 
the surname of Numidicus. In 102 he was 
censor with his cousin Metellus Caprarius. In 
100 the tribune Saturninus and Marius resolvéd 
to ruin Metellus. Saturninus proposed an agra- 
rian law, to which he added the clause that the 
senate should swear obedience to it within five 
days after its enactment, and that whosoever 
should refuse to do so should be expelled the 
senate, and pay a heavy fine. Metellus refused 
to take the oath, and was therefore expelled 
the senate; but Saturninus, not content with 
this, brought forward a bill to punish him with 
exile. The friends of Metellus were ready to 
take up arms in his defence ; but Metellus quit- 
ted the city, and retired to Rhodes, where he 
bore his misfortune with great calmness. He 
was, however, recalled to Rome in the follow- 
ing year (99) on the proposition of the tribune 
Q. Calidius. The orations of Mctellus are spoken 
of with praise by Cicero, and they continued to 
be read with admiration in the time of Fronto. 
—11. Q. Cacir1us Merettus Nepos, son of 
Balearicus (No. 5), and grandson oo 
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cus (No. 3), appears to. have received the sur- 
name of Nepos because he was the eldest 
grandson of the latter. Metellus Nepos exert- 
ed himself in obtaining the recall of his kins- 
man Metellus Numidicus from banishment. in 
99, and was consul in 98 with T. Didius. In 
this year the two consuls carried the lex Ce- 
cilia Didia.—12. Q. Cacitivs Mereitius Pius, 
son of Numidicus (No. 10), received the sur- 
name of Pius on account of the love which he 
displayed for his father when he besought the 
people to recall him from banishment in 99. 
He was pretor 89, and was one of the com- 
manders in the Marsic or Social war. He was 
still in arms in 87, prosecuting the war against 
the Samnites, when Marius landed in Italy and 
joined the consul Cinna. The senate, in alarm, 
summoned Metellus to Rome; but, as he was un- 
able to defend the city against Marius and Cinna, 
he crossed over to Africa. After remaining in 
Aftica three years, he returned to Italy and 
joined Sulla, who also returned to Italy in 83. 
n the war which followed against the Marian 
party, Metellus was one of the most success- 
ful of Sulla’s generals, and gained several im- 
portant victories both in Umbria and in Cis- 
alpine Gaul. In 80, Metellus was consul with 
Sulla himself; and in the following year (79) 
he went as proconsul into Spain, in order to 
prosecute the war against Sertorius, who ad- 
hered to the Marian party. Here he remained 
for the next eight years, and found it so diffi- 
cult to obtain any advantages over Sertorius, 
that the senate sent Pompey to his assistance 
with proconsular power and another army. Ser- 
torius, however, was a match for them both, 
and would probably have continued to defy all 
the efforts of Metellus and Pompey, if he had 
not been murdered by Perperna and his friends 
in 72. Vid. Serrorius. Metellus was pontifex 
maximus, and, as he was succeeded in this dig- 
nity by Julius Cesar in 63, he must have died 
either in this year or at the end of the preced- 
ing.—13. Q. Caciuius Merriius Crcnr, elder 
son of Nepos (No. 11). In 66 he served as leg- 
ate in the army of Pompey in Asia, and was 
praetor in 63, the year in which Cicero was con- 
sul. During his year of office he afforded warm 
and efficient support to the aristocratical party. 
He prevented the condemnation of C. Rabirius 
by removing the military flag from the Janicu- 
lum. He co-operated with Cicero in opposing 
the schemes of Catiline ; and, when the latter 
left the city to make war upon the republic, Me- 
tellus had the charge of the Picentine and Se- 
nonian districts. By blocking up the passes he 
prevented Catiline from crossing the Apennines 
and penetrating into Gaul, and thus compelled 
him to turn round and face Antonius, who was 
marching against him from Etruria. In the fol- 
lowing year, 62, Metellus went with the title of 
proconsul into the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
which Cicero had relinquished because he was 
unwilling to leave the city. In 60 Metellus was 
consul with L. Afranius, and opposed all the ef- 
forts of his colleague to obtain the ratification 
of Pompey’s acts in Asia, and an assignment of 
lands for his soldiers. He died in 59, and it 
was suspected that he had been poisoned by his 
wife Clodia, with whom he lived on the most 
unhappy terms, and who was a woman of the 
510 
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utmost profligacy,—14. Q. Cacinius Meteiivs 
Nepos, younger son of the elder Nepos (No. 11). 
He served as legate of Pompey in the war against 
the pirates and in Asia from 67 to 64. He re- 
turned to Rome in 63 in order to become a can- 
didate for the tribunate, that he might thereby 
favor the views of Pompey. His election was 
opposed by the aristocracy, but without success. 
His year of office was a stormy one. One of 
his first acts in entering upon his office on the 
tenth of December, 63, was a violent attack 
upon Cicero. He maintained that the man who 
had condemned Roman citizens without a hear- 
ing ought not to be heard himself, and accord- 
ingly prevented Cicero from addressing the peo- 
ple on the last day of his consulship, and only 
allowed him to take the usual oath, whereupon 
Cicero swore that he had saved the state. In 
the following year (62) Metellus brought for- 
ward a bill to summon Pompey, with his army, 
to Rome, in order to restore peace, but, on the 
day on which the bill was to be read, the two 
parties came to open blows, and Metellus was 
obliged to take to flight. He repaired to Pom- 
pey, with whom he returned to Rome in 61. He 
was pretor in 60, and consul in 57 with P. 
Lentulus Spinther. Notwithstanding his pre- 
vious enmity with Cicero, he did not oppose his 
recall from exile. In 56 Metellus administered 
the province of Nearer Spain, where he carried 
on war against the Vaccei. He died in 55. 
Metellus did not adhere strictly to the political 
principles of his family. He did not support 
the aristocracy like his brother; nor, on the 
other hand, can he be said to have been a lead- 
er of the democracy. He was, in fact, little 
more than a servant of Pompey, and, according 
to his bidding, at one time opposed and at an- 
other supported Cicero.—15. Q. Cascitius Mr- 
TELLUS Pius Scrpro, the adopted son of Metel- 
lus Pius (No. 12). He was the son of P. Scipio 
Nasica, pretor 94. Hence his name is given 
in various forms. Sometimes he is called P. 
Scipio Nasica, sometimes Q. Metellus Scipio, 
and sometimes simply Scipio or Metellus. He 
was tribune of the plebs in 59, and was a can- 
didate for the consulship along with Plautius 
Hypseus and Milo in 53. He was supported 
by the Clodian mob, since he was opposed to 
Milo, but, in consequence of the disturbances 
in the city, the comitia could not be held for the 
election of consuls. After the murder of Clo- 
dius at the beginning of 52, Pompey was elect- 
ed sole consul. In the course of the same year 
Pompey married Cornelia, the daughter of Scip- 
io, and on the first of August he made his fa- 
ther-in-law his colleague in the consulship. 
Scipio showed his gratitude by using every ef- 
fort to destroy the power of Cesar and strength- 
en that of Pompey. He took an active part in 
all the proceedings which led to the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, and, in the division 
of the provinces, made among the Pompeian 
party, he obtained Syria, to which he hastened 
without delay. After plundering the province 
in the most unmerciful manner, he crossed over 
into Greece in 48 to join Pompey. He com- 
manded the centre of the Pompeian army at the 
battle of Pharsalia. After the loss of the battle 
he fled, first to Corcyra and then to Africa, 
where he received the chief command of the 
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Pompeian troops. He was defeated by Cesar 
at the decisive battle of Thapsus in 46. He at- 
tempted to escape by sea, but his squadron hav- 
ing been overpowered by P. Sittius, he put an 
end to his own life. Metellus Scipio never ex- 
hibited any proofs of striking abilities either in 
war or in peace. In public he showed himself 
cruel, vindictive, and oppressive; in private he 
was mean, avaricious, and licentious, even be- 
yond most of his contemporaries.—16. Q. Cam- 
cruius Meteiius Crerticus, was consul 69, and 
carried on war against Crete, which he subdued 
in the course of three years. He returned to 
Rome in 66, but was unable to obtain a triumph 
in consequence of the opposition of Pompey, to 
whom he had refused to surrender his com- 
mand in Crete, which Pompey had claimed in 
virtue of the Gabinian law, which had given him 
the supreme command in the whole of the Med- 
iterranean. Metellus, however, would not re- 
linquish his claim to a triumph, and according- 
ly resolved to wait in the neighborhood of the 
city till more favorable circumstances. He was 
still before the city in 63, when the conspiracy 
of Catiline broke out. He was sent into Apu- 
lia to prevent an apprehended rising of the 
slaves ; and in the following year, 62, after the 
death of Catiline, he was at length permitted to 
make his triumphal entrance into Rome, and 
received the surname of Creticus. Metellus, as 
was to be expected, joined the aristocracy in 
their opposition to Pompey, and succeeded in 
preventing the latter from obtaining the ratifi- 
cation of his acts in Asia.—17. L. Cacinius 
Mereuuus, brother of the last, was pretor 71, 
and as propretor succeeded Verres in the gov- 
ernment of Sicily in 70. He defeated the pi- 
rates, and compelled them to leave the island. 
His administration is praised by Cicero; but he 
nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with his 
brothers, to shield Verres from justice. He 
was consul 68 with Q. Marcius Rex, but died 
at the beginning of the year.—18. M. Cacirius 
Meretwus, brother of the two last, was pretor 
69, in the same year that his eldest brother was 
consul. The lot gave him the presidency in 
the court-de pecunis repetundis, and Verres was 
very anxious that his trial should come on be- 
fore Metellus.—19. L. Cacintus Meretius 
Crericus, was tribune of the plebs 49, and a 
warm supporter of the aristocracy. He did not 
fly from Rome with Pompey and the rest of his 
party; and he attempted to prevent Cesar from 
taking possession of the sacred treasury, and | 
only gave way upon being threatened with death. 
Meraana. Vid. Meruone, No. 4. 
Meruarme (Me@dpun), daughter of King Pyg- 
malion, and wife of Cinyras. Vid. Cinv’Ras. 
(Murnopiws (MeG6dco¢), surnamed Patarensis, 
and sometimes Evsuuus or Evpunius, success- 
ively bishop of Olympus and Patara in Lycia, 
and Tyre in Pheenicia, lived in the third, and 
died at the beginning of the fourth century. He 
was a man of great learning and exemplary pi- 
ety ; and wrote several works, most of which 
are extant, and were published collectively by 
Combéfis, Paris, 1644, folio.] 
[Meron (Mé@ov), a kinsman of Orpheus, from 
whom the Thracian town of Methone was be- 
lieved to have derived its name.] 


Meruone (MeO6vn: Me@wvaioc). 1. Or Mo- 
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THONE (MoOévn: now Modon), a town at the 
southwest corner of Messenia, with an excel- 
lent harbor, protected from the sea by a reef of 
rocks, of which the largest was called Mothon. 
The ancients regarded Methone as the Pedasus 
of Homer. After the conquest of Messenia it 
became one of the Lacedemonian harbors, and 
is mentioned as such in the Peloponnesian war. 
The Emperor Trajan conferred several privi- 
leges upon the city.—2. (Eleutherokhori), a Greek 
town in Macedonia, on the Thermaic Gulf, forty 
stadia northeast of Pydna, was founded by the 
Eretrians, and is celebrated from Philip having 
lost an eye at the siege of the place. After its 
capture by Philip it was destroyed, but was sub- 
sequently rebuilt, and is mentioned by Strabo 
as one of the towns of Macedonia.—3. A town 
in Thessaly mentioned by Homer, but does not 
occur in historical times. The ancients placed 
itin Magnesia.—4. Or Merwina (Mé@ava: now 
Methana or Mitone), an ancient town in Argo- 
lis, situated on a peninsula of the same name, 
opposite the island of AJgina. The peninsula 
runs a considerable way into the sea, and is 
connected with the main land by a narrow isth- 
mus, lying between the towns of Treezen and 
Epidaurus. The town of Methana lay at the 
foot of a mountain of volcanic origin. 

Mirndra (MéGopa, Médovpa 4 rév CcGv : now 
Matra, the sacred city of Krishna), a city of In- 
dia intra Gangem, on the River Jomanes (now 
Jumna), in the territory of the Surasene, a 
tribe subject to the Prasii. It was a great seat 
of the worship of the Indian god whom the 
Greeks identified with Hercules. 

[Meruyprium (MeGidpcov), a small town of 
Arcadia, on the road from Olympia to Orcho- 
menus, deriving its name from the circumstance 
of its being built on a steep cliff between the wa- 
ters of Maleetas and Mylaon.] 

Meruymna (7 MyjOvuva, MéOvuva, the former 
generally in the best writers; also on coins the 
Aolic form Madvuva : MynOvuvaioc, MeOuuvaiog : 
now Molivo), the second city of Leszos, stood at 
the northern extremity of the island, and had a 
good harbor. It was the birthplace of the mu- 
sician and dithyrambic poet Arion, and of the 
historian Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian 
wine grew in its neighborhood. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it remained faithful to Athens, 
even during the great Lesbian revolt (wid. Myri- 
Lun): afterward it was sacked by the Spartans 
(B.C. 406), and never quite recovered its pros- 
perity. 

[Mertocnus (Myrioyoc). 1. Son of Miltiades, 
captured by the Pheenicians, and taken to the 
Persian court. Darius did him no injury, but 
conferred many favors on him, and gave hima ° 
Persian lady in marriage, by whom he had chil- 
dren, who were held in estimation among the 
Persians.—2. An Athenian orator, a contem- 
porary and friend of Pericles, for whom he often 
spoke in the assembly at Athens. ] 

Marion (Myriwv), son of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea, and husband of Alcippe. His sons, 
the Metionide, expelled their cousin Pandion 
from his kingdom of Athens, but were them- 
selves afterward expelled by the sons of Pan- 
dion. 

Maris (Mfric), the personification of pru- 
dence, is described as a sisal” Oceanus 
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and Tethys, and the first wife of Jupiter (Zeus). 
Afraid lest she should give birth to a child wiser 
and more powerful than himself, Jupiter (Zeus) 
devoured her in the frst month of her pregnan- 
ey. . Afterward he gave birth to Minerva (Athe- 
na), who sprang from his head. — Vid. p. 120, b. 

-{Mrriscus, charioteer of Turnus, ejected from 


his place by Juturna, who guided the chariot | 


herself, when Turnus was about to engage in 
single combat with Amneas. } 
“Merivs. Vid. Merrtus. 

' Meron (Mérov), an astronomer of Athens, 
who, in conjunction with Hucrrmon, introduced 
_. the cycle of nineteen years, by which he ad- 
justed the course of the sun and moon, since 
he had observed that two hundred and thirty- 
-five lunar months correspond very nearly to 
nineteen solar years. The commencement of 
this cycle has been placed B.C. 432. We have 
no details of Meton’s life, with the exception 
that his father’s name was Pausanias, and that 
he feigned insanity to avoid sailing for Sicily 


in the ill-fated expedition of which he is stated | 


to have had an evil presentiment. 

(Merore (Meréry). 1. A daughter of the 
Areadian river-god Ladon, was married to Aso- 
pus, and became the mother of Thebe.—2. Wife 
of the river-god Sangarius, and mother of Hec- 
uba, the wife of Priam.] 

[Mnrorus(Mérwroc), a Pythagorean of Meta- 
‘pontum ; author of a work on virtue, some ex- 
tracts from which have been preserved by Sto- 
beus, and are given among the Pythagorean 
fragments in Gale’s Opuscula Mythologica ] 

[Merrosivs (Merpd6c0¢), an actor who per- 
formed in Women’s parts, a great favorite of the 
dictator Sulla. ] 

Mrrronérus (Mytpddwpoc). 1. Of Cos, son 
of Epicharmus, and grandson of Thyrsus. Like 
several of that family, he addicted himself partly 
to the study of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
partly to the science of medicine. He wrote a 
treatise upon the works of Epicharmus. He 
flourished about B.C. 460.—2. Of Lampsacus, a 
contemporary and friend of Anaxagoras. He 
wrote on Homer, the leading feature of his sys- 

_ tem of interpretation being that the deities and 
stories in Homer were to be understood as alle- 
gorical modes of representing physical powers 
and phenomena. He died 464.—3. Of Chios, 
a disciple of Democritus, or, according to other 
accounts, of Nessus of Chios, flourished about 
330. He was a philosopher of considerable rep- 
utation, and professed the doctrines of the skep-~ 
tics in their fullest sense. He also studied, if 
he did not practice, medicine, on which he wrote 
a good deal. He was the instructor of Hippoc- 
rates and Anaxarchus.—4, A native of Lamp- 
sacus or Athens, was the most distinguished of 
the disciples of Epicurus, with whom he lived 
on terms of the closest friendship. He died 


277, in the fifty-third year of his age, seven | 


years before Epicurus, who would have appoint- 
ed him his successor had he survived him. 
The philosophy of Metrodorts appears to have 
been of a more grossly sensual kind than that 
of Epicurus. Perfect happiness, according to 
Cicero’s account, he made to consist in having 
a well-constituted body. He found fault with 
his brother Timocrates for not admitting that 


the belly was the test and measure of every | ain. 
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thing that pertained to a happy life. He was 
the author of several works quoted by the an- 
cient writers.—5. Of Scepsis, a philosopher, who 
was raised to a position of great influence and 
trust by Mithradates Eupator, being appointed 
supreme judge without appeal even to the king. 
Subsequently he was led to desert his allegi- 
ance, when sent by Mithradates on an embassy * 
to Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigranes sent 
him back to Mithradates, but he died on the 
road. According to some accounts, he was dis- 
patched by order of the king; according to 
others, he died of disease. He is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero; he seems to have been 
particularly celebrated for his powers: of mem- 
ory. In consequence of his hostility to the Ro- 
mans, he was surnamed the Roman-hatcr.—6. 
Of Stratonice in Caria, was at first a disciple 
of the school of Epicurus, but afterward at- 
tached himself to Carneades. He flourished 
about 110. 

[Mrerropuanns (Mytpoddyyc), a general of 
Mithradates the Great, who sent him with an 
army into Greece to support Archelaus, B.C. 
87. He reduced Hubcea and some other places, 
but was defeated by the Roman general Brut- 
tius Sura. ] 

Merroporis (MytpéroAic). 1. The most an- 
cient capital of Phrygia, but in historical times 
an inconsiderable place. Its position is doubt- 
ful. Some identify it with Afioum-Kara-Hisar 
near the centre of Great Phrygia, which agrees 
well enough with the position of the Campus 
Meiropolitanus of Livy (xxxviii., 15), while 
others find it in the ruins at Pismesh-Kalessi in 
the north of Phrygia, and suppose a second 
Metropolis in the south as that to which the 
Campus Metropolitanus belonged.—z. In Lydia 
(ruins at Turbali), acity in the plain of the 
Cayster, between Ephesus and Smyrna, one 
hundred and twenty stadia from the former, and 
two hundred from the latter. There were other 
cities of Asia so called, but they are either un- 
important, or better known by other hames, 
such as Ancyra, Bostra, Caesarea in Palestine, 
Edessa, and others.—3. (Now Kasiri), a town 
of Thessaly in Histiezotis, near the Peneus, and 
between Gomphi and Pharsalus, formed by the 
union of several small towns, to which Ithome 
also belonged.—4. A town of Acarnania in the 
district Amphilochia, between the Ambracian 
Gulf and the River Achelous. : 

Merrowm, afterward Auta (Myrpdov, on coins 
Myjzpoc, Adaia, Adjaia), a city of Bithynia. 

Merrius.or Merivs. 1. Curtivs. Vid. Cur- 
Tius. — 2. Furrerivs, dictator of Alba in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome. 
After the combat between the Horatii. and 
Curiatii had determined the supremacy of the 
Romans, Mettius was summoned to aid them 
In a war with Fidene and the Veientines. On 
the field of battle Mettius drew off his Albans 
to the hills, and awaited the issue of the battle. 
On the following day the Albans were all de- 
prived of their arms, and Mettius himself, as 
the punishment of his treachery, was torn asun- 
der by chariots driven in opposite directions. 

Mertnum, the chief town of the Iapydes in 
Illyricum, was near the frontiers of Liburnia, 
and was situated on two peaks of a steep mount- 
Augustus nearly lost his life in reduc- 
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ing this place, the inhabitants of which fought 
against him with the most desperate courage. 

Mevania (Mevanas, atis: now Bevagna), an 
ancient city in the interior of Umbria, on the 
River Tinea, was situated on the road from 
Rome to Ancona, in a very fertile country, and 
was celebrated for its breed of beautiful white 
oxen. It was a strongly-fortified place, though 
its walls were built only of brick. According 
to some accounts, Propertius was a native of 
this place. 

Mezentivs (Mecévrioc), king of the Tyrrhe- 
nians or Etruscans, at Cere or Agylla, was ex- 
pelled by his subjects on account of his cruelty, 
and took refuge with Turnus, king of the Rutu- 
lians, whom he assisted in the war against 
ffineas and the Trojans. Mezentius and his 
son Lausus were slain in battle by Auneas. 
This is the account of Virgil. Livy and Dionys- 
ius, however, say nothing about the expulsion 
of Mezentius from Cere, but represent him as 
an ally of Turnus, and relate that Auneas dis- 
appeared during the battle against the Rutu- 
lians and Etruscans at Lanuvium. Dionysius 
adds that Ascanius was besieged by Mezentius 
and Lausus; that the besieged in a sally by 
night slew Lausus, and then concluded a peace 
with Mezentius, who from henceforth continu- 
ed to be their ally. 

{Miccron (Mixxiwv), a painter, mentioned by 
Lucian as a disciple of Zeuxis.] 

Micipsa (Mixipac), king of Numidia, the eld- 
est of the sons of Masinissa. After the death 
of the latter (B.C. 148), the sovereign power 
was divided by Scipio between Micipsa and his 
two brothers, Gulussa and Mastanabal, in such 
a manner that the possession:of Cirta, the cap- 
ital of Numidia, together with the financial ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, fell to the share 
of Micipsa. It was not long, however, before 
the death of both his brothers left him in pos- 
session of the undivided sovereignty of Numid- 
ia, which he held from that time without in- 
terruption till his death. He died in 118, leav- 
ing the kingdom to his two sons, Adherbal and 
Hiempsal, and their adopted brother Jucurtua. 

Micon (Mixwv), of Athens, son of Phanochus, 
was a very distinguished painter and statuary, 
contemporary with Polygnotus, about B.C. 460. 

{Micyruus (Mixv@oc), son of Cheerus, was at 
first a slave in the service of Anaxilas, tyrant 
of Rhegium, but gradually rose to so high a 
place in the confidence of his master, that the 
latter, at his death (B.C. 476), left him guardian 
of his infant sons, and regent until they attain- 
ed their majority. He discharged his duty, and 
at the proper time resigned the sovereignty into 
the hands of the young princes, set out for 
Greece, and settled at Tegea, where he resided 
for the rest of his life.] 

Mipatum (Middevor), a city of Phrygia Epicte- 
tus, between Doryleum and Pessinus; the place 
where Sextus Pompeius was captured by the 
troops of Antony, B.C.35. } 

Mipas (Midac), son of Gordius and Cybele, is 
said to have been a wealthy but effeminate king 
of Phrygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a great 
patron of the worship of Bacchus (Dionysus). 
His wealth is alluded to in a story connected 
with his childhood, for it is said that while a 
child, ants carried grains of wheat into. his 
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mouth, to indicate that one day he should be 
the richest of all mortals. Midas was intro- 
duced into the Satyric drama of the Greeks, 
and was represented with the ears of a satyr, 
which were afterward lengthened into the ears 
of an ass. He is said to have built the town 
of Ancyra, and as king of Phrygia he is called 
Berecynthius heros (Ov., Met., xi., 106). There 
are several stories connected with Midas, of 
which the following are the most celebrated. 
1. Silenus, the companion and teacher of Bac- 
chus (Dionysus), had gone astray in a state of 
intoxication, and was caught by country people 
in the rose gardens of Midas. He was bound 
with wreaths of flowers and led before the king. 
These gardens were in Macedonia, near Mount 
Bermion or Bromion, where Midas was king - 
of the Briges, with whom he afterward emi- 
grated to Asia, where their name was changed 
into Phryges. Midas received Silenus kindly ; 
and, after treating him with hospitality, he led 
him back to Bacchus (Dionysus), who allowed 
Midas to ask a favor of him. Midas, in his folly, 
desired that all things which he touched should 
be changed into gold. The request was grant- 
ed; but as even the food which he touched be- 
came gold, he implored the god to take his favor 
back. Bacchus (Dionysus) accordingly ordered 
him to bathe in the source of Pactolus, near 
Mount Tmolus. This bath saved Midas, but 
the river from that time had an abundance of 
gold in its sand.—2. Midas, who was himself 
related to the race of Satyrs, once had a visit 
from a Satyr, who indulged in all kinds of jokes 
at the king’s expense. Thereupon Midas mix- 
ed wine in a well; and when the Satyr had 
drank of it, he fell asleep and was caught. This 
well of Midas was at different times assigned 
to different localities. Xenophon (Anabd., i., 2, 
§ 13) places it-in the neighborhood of Thym- 
brium and Tyreum, and Pausanias at Ancyra.— 
3. Once, when Pan and Apollo were engaged in 
a musical contest on the flute and lyre, Midas 
was chosen to decide betweenthem. The king 
decided in favor of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
changed his ears into those of an ass. Midas 
contrived to conceal them under his Phrygian 
cap, but the servant who used to cut his hair 
discovered them. The secret so much harassed 
this man, that, as he could not betray it to a 
human being, he dug a hole in the earth, and 
whispered into it, ‘“‘ King Midas has ass’s ears.” 
He then filled the hole up again, and his heart 
was relieved. But on the same spot a reed 
grew up, which in its whispers betrayed the 
secret. Midas is said to have killed himself by 
drinking the blood of an ox. 

Mipza or MipB®a (Mideva, Midéa: Midedrne), a 
town in Argolis, of uncertain site, is said to 
have been originally called Persepolis, because 
it had been fortified by Perseus. It was de- 
stroyed by the Argives. 

Mipianira. Vid. Mapranitm™. 

Mipias (Mevdéac), an Athenian of wealth and 
influence, was a violent enemy of Demosthenes 
the orator. In B.C. 354 Midias assaulted De-* 
mosthenes when he was discharging the duties 
of Choregus, during the celebration of the great 
Dionysia. Demosthenes brought an accusation 
against Midias; but the speech which he wrote 
for the occasion, and which is ee was never 
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delivered, since Demosthenes dropped the ac- 
eusation in consequence of his receiving the 
sum of thirty mine. t 

Miiza (MieCa: MueCevdc), a town of Macedonia 
in Emathia, southwest of Pella, and not far from 
the frontiers of Thessaly. ; 

[Mrcon1um (Mvydvcov), a place in or near the 
island Cranae in Laconia, where Venus (Aph- 
rodite), hence called Migonitis (Mzywvirc¢), had 


a temple. ] 

Mixinion (MecAaviov), son of Amphidamas, 
and husband of Atalanta. For details, vid. Ara- 
LANTA. 


Miveropoiis (MiAqrémodic: now Muhalich or 
Hamamli? ruins), a city of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
at the confluence of the River Rhyndacus and 
Macestus, and somewhat east of the lake which 
was named after it, Lacus Miteropotitis (McAn- 
Toroditic Aiuvy : now Lake of Maniyas). This 
lake, which was also called Artynia, lies some 
miles west of the larger lake of Apollonia (now 
Abullionte). 

Miverorous. Vid. Borystuenes. 

Mixirus (MéAyroc), son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete. Being beloved by Minos and Sarpedon, 
he attached himself to the latter, and fled from 
Minos to Asia, where he built the city of Mile- 
tus. Ovid (Met., ix., 442) cdlls him a son of 
Apollo and Deione, and hence Deionides. 

Mixerus (MiAytoc, Dor. Midaroc : MiAgjotoc, 
and oninscriptions, Mesajotoc: Milésius). 1.One 
of the greatest cities of Asia Minor, belonged 
territorially to Caria and politically to Ionia, 
being the southernmost of the twelve cities of 
the Jonian confederacy. It is mentioned by 
Homer as a Carian city ; and one of its early 
names, Lelegeis, is a sign that the Leleges also 
formed a part of its population. Its first Greek 
colonists were said to have been Cretans who 
were expelled by Minos ; the next were led to 
it by Neleus at the time of the so-called Ionic 
migration. Its name was derived from the 
mythical leader of the Cretan colonists, Mile- 
tus: it was also ealled Piryusa (Ilitvotca) and 
Awnacrorita (Avaxtopia). The city stood upon 
the southern headland of the Sinus Latmicus, 
opposite to the mouth of the Meander, and pos- 
sessed four distinct harbors, protected by a 
group of islets, called Lade, Dromiscus, and 
Perne. The city wall ineclosed two distinct 
towns, called the outer and the inner; the lat- 
ter, which was also called Old Miletus, stood 
upon an eminence overhanging the sea, and 
was of great strength. Its territory extended 
on both sides of the Meander, as far apparently 
as the promontories of Mycale on the north and 
Posidium on the south. It was rich in flocks ; 
and the city was celebrated for its woollen fab- 
rics, the Milesia vellera. At a very early period 
it became a great maritime state, extending its 
commerce throughout the Mediterranean, and 
even beyond the Pillars of Hercules, but more 
especially in the direction of the Euxine, along 
the shore of which the Milesians planted sev- 
eral important colonies, such as Cyzicus, Si- 
nope, Abydos, Istropolis, Tomi, Olbia or Borys- 
thenes, Apollonia, Odessus, and Panticapaum. 
Naucratis in Egypt was also a colony of Mile- 
tus. It also occupies a high place in the early 
history of Greek literature, as the birth-place 

of the philosophers Thales, Anaximander, and 
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Anaximenes, and of the historians Cadmus and 
Heeateus. After the rise of the Lydian mon- 
archy, Miletus, by its naval strength, resisted 
the attacks of Alyattes and Sadyattes for eleven 
years, but fell before Croesus, whose success 
may perhaps be ascribed to the intestine fac- 
tions which for a long time weakened the city. 
With the rest of Ionia, it was conquered by 
Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, in B.C. 557; 
and under the dominion of the Persians it still 


retained its prosperity till the great Ionian re- 
volt, of which Miletus was the centre (wd. 
AristTacoras, Histr mus), and after the suppres- 
sion of which it was destroyed by the Persians 
(B.C. 494). It recovered sufficient importance 
to oppose a vain resistance to Alexander the 
Great, which brought upon it a second ruin. 
Under the Roman empire it still appears as a 
place of some consequence, until its final de- 
struction by the Turks. Its ruins are difficult 
to discover, on account of the great change 
made in the coast by the River Meander. Vid. 
Mazanper. They are usually supposed to be 
those at the wretched village of Palatza, on the 
southern bank of the Mendereh, a little above 
its present mouth; but Forbiger has shown 
that these are more probably the ruins of Myus, 
and that those of Miletus are buried in a lake 
formed by the Mendereh at the foot of Mount 
Latmus.—[2. A city of Crete, not-far from Lyc- 
tos, whence the first settlers of the Ionian Mile- 
tus are said to have come. } 

Mivicnus, a Pheenician god, represented as 
the son of a satyr and of the nymph Myrice, and 
with horns on his head. (Sil. Ital., iti., 103.) 

Mivicuus (MeiAvyoc), a small river in Achaia, 
which flowed by the town of Patre, and is said 
to have been originally called Amilichus (Apei- 
Aiyoc) on account of the human victims sacri- 
ficed on its banks to Diana (Artemis). 

[Mrticuus, a freedman of Flavius Scevinus, 
gave Nero the first information of Piso’s con- 
spiracy in A.D. 66. Milichus was liberally re- 
warded by the emperor, and assumed the sur- 
name of Soter or the Preserver. } 

Mito or Minon (MiAwy). 1. Of Crotona, son 
of Diotimus, an athlete, famous for his extraor- 
dinary bodily strength. He was six times vic- 
tor in wrestling at the Olympic games, and as 
often at the Pythian; but, having entered the 
lists at Olympia a seventh time, he was worsted 
by the superior agility of his adversary. By 
these successes he obtained great distinction 
among his countrymen, so that he was even ap- 
pointed to command the army which defeated 
the Sybarites, B.C. 511. Many stories are re- 
lated by ancient writers of Milo’s extraordinary 
feats of strength; such as his carrying a heifer 
of four years old on his shoulders through the 
stadium at Olympia, and afterward eating the 
whole of it in a single day. The mode of his 
death is thus related : as he was passing through 
a forest when enfeebled by age, he saw the 
trunk of a tree which had been partially split 
open by woodcutters, and attempted to rend it 
further, but the wood closed upon his hands, and 
thus held him fast, in which state he was attack- 
ed and devoured by wolves.—2. A general in 
the service of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who sent 
him forward with a body of troops to garrison 
the citadel of Tarentum previous to his own 
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arrival in Italy. When Pyrrhus finally quitted 
that country and withdrew into Epirus, he’still 
left Milo in charge of the citadel of Tarentum, 
together with his son Helenus.—[3. Of Berea, 
an officer in the army of Perseus; with which 
. he opposed the Roman consul P. Licinius Cras- 
“sus B.C.171, He is mentioned again as holding 
an important command under Perseus, just be- 
fore the battle of Pydna, B.C. 166. He after- 
ward proved a traitor, and surrendered the for- 
tress of Bercea into the hands of the Roman 
general Paullus Amilius.]—4. T. Awnivs Mito 
Paprniinus, was the son of C. Papius Celsus 
and Annia, and was adopted by his maternal 
grandfather T. Annius Luscus. He was born 
at Lanuvium, of which place he was in B.C: 53 
dictator or chief magistrate. Milo was a man 
of a daring and unscrupulous character ; and as 
he was deeply in debt, he resolved to obtain a 
wealthy province. For this purpose he con- 
nected himself with the aristocracy. As tribune 
of the plebs, B.C. 57, he took an active part in 
obtaining Cicero’s recall from exile, and from 
this time he carried on a fierce and memorable 
contest with P. Clodius. In 53 Milo was can- 
didate for the consulship, and Clodius for the 
pretorship of the ensuing year. Each of the 
eandidates kept a gang of gladiators, and there 
were frequent combats between the rival ruf- 
fians in the streetsof Rome. At length, on the 
twentieth of January, 52, Milo and Clodius met 
apparently by accident at Boville on the Appian 
road.» An affray ensued between their follow- 
ers, in which Clodius was slain. At Rome such 
tumults followed upon the burial of Clodius, that 
Pompey was appointed sole consul in order to 
restore order to the state. Pompey immediate- 
ly brought forward various laws in connection 
with the late disturbances. As soon as these 
were passed, Milo was formally accused. All 
Pompey’s influence was directed against him; 
but Milo was not without hope, since the higher 
aristocracy, from jealousy of Pompey, supported 
him, and Cicero undertook his defence. His 
trial opened on the fourth of April, 52. He was 
impeached on three counts—de Vi, de Ambitu, 
or bribery, and de Sodalitiis, or illegal interfer- 
ence with the freedom of elections. L. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, a consular, was appointed 
quesitor by a special law of Pompey’s, and all 
Rome and thousands of spectators from Italy 
thronged the forumand its avenues. But Milo’s 
chances of acquittal were wholly marred by the 
virulence of his adversaries, who insulted and 
obstructed the witnesses, the process, and the 
conductors of the defence. Pompey availed 
himself of these disorders to line the forum and 
its encompassing hills with soldiers. Cicero 
was intimidated, and Milo was condemned. 
Had.he even been acquitted on the first count, 
de Vi, the two other charges of bribery and con- 
spiracy awaited him. He therefore went into 
exile. Cicero, who could not deliver, re-wrote 
and expanded the defence of Milo—the extant 
oration—and sent it to him at Marseilles. Milo 
remarked, “I am glad this was not spoken, 
since I must have been acquitted, and then had 
never known the delicate flavor of these Mar- 
seilles mullets.” Casar refused to recall Milo 
from exile in 49, when he permitted many of 
the other exiles to return. In the following 
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year (48), M. Celius, the pretor, had, during 
Cesar’s absence, promulgated a bill for the ad- 
justment of debts. Needing desperate .allies, 
Celius accordingly invited Milo to Italy, as the 
fittest tool for his purposes. At the head of a 
band of criminals and run-away slaves, Milo ap- 
peared in the south of Italy, but was opposed by 
the pretor Q. Pedius, and slain under the walls 
of an obscure fort inthe district of Thurii. Milo, 
in 57, married Fausta, a.daughter of the dicta- 
tor Sulla. She proved a faithless wife, and Sal- 
lust, the historian, was soundly scourged by 
Milo for an intrigue with her. is 

[Mirras (MéArac), a Thessalian, a contempo- 


, rary of Plato, spoken of by Plutarch as a seer, 


and a follower of the Platonic philosophy : he 
served in the army of Dion against Dionysius 
the younger, and encouraged the troops when 
alarmed by an eclipse. ] 

Mintisves (MiArcadyc). 1. Son of Cypselus, 
was a man of considerable distinction, in Athens 
in the time of Pisistratus. The Doloncians, a 
Thracian tribe dwelling in the Chersonesus, 
being hard pressed in war by the Absinthians, 
applied to the Delphic oracle for advice, and 
were directed to admit, a colony led by the man 
who should be the first to entertain them after 
they left the temple. This was Militiades, who, 
eager to escape from the rule of Pisistratus, 
gladly took the lead of a colony under the sanc- 
tion of the oracle, and became tyrant of the 
Chersonesus, which he fortified by a wall built 
across its isthmus. In a war with the people 
of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, but was 
set at liberty on the demand of Cresus. He 
died without leaving any children, and his sov- 
ereignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, 
the son of his half-brother Cimon. Sacrifices 
and games were instituted in his honor, in which 
no Lampsacene was suffered to take part.—2. 
Son of Cimon and brother of Stesagoras, be- 
came tyrant of the Chersonesus on the death 
of the latter, being sent out by Pisistratus from 
Athens to take possession of the vacant inherit- 
ance. By a stratagem he got the chief men of 
the Chersonesus into his power and threw them 
into prison, and took a force of mercenaries into 
his pay. In order to strengthen his position 
still more, he married Hegesipyla, the daughter 
of a Thracian prince named Olorus. He joined 
Darius Hystaspis on his expedition against the 
Scythians, and was left with the other Greeks 
in charge of the bridge over the Danube. When 
the appointed time had expired, and Darius had 
not returned, Miltiades recommended the Greeks 
to destroy the bridge and leave Darius to his 
fate. Some time after the expedition of Darius, 
an inroad of the Scythians drove Miltiades from 
his possessions ; but after the enemy had re- 
tired, the Doloncians brought him back. It ap- 
pears to have been between this period and his 
withdrawal to Athens that Miltiades conquered 
and expelled the Pelasgian inhabitants of Lem- 
nos and Imbros, and subjected the islands to the 
dominion of Attica. Lemnos and Imbros be- 
longed to the Persian dominions ; and it is prob- 
able that this encroachment on the Persian pos- 
sessions was the cause which drew upon Mil- 
tiades the hostility of Darius, and led him to fly 
from the Chersonesus when the Phenician 
fleet approached after the wa of Ionia. 


MILTO. 


Miltiades reached Athens in safety, but his eld- 
est son Metiochus fell into the hands of the 
Persians. At Athens Miltiades was arraigned, 
as being amenable to the penalties enacted 
against tyranny, but was acquitted. When At- 
tica was threatened with invasion by the Per- 
sians under Datis and Artaphernes, Miltiades 
was chosen one of the ten generals. Miltiades, 
by his arguments, induced the polemarch Callim- 
achus to give the casting vote in fayor of risk- 
ing a battle with the enemy, the opinions of the 
ten generals being equally divided. Miltiades 
waited till his turn came, and then drew his 
army up in battle array on the ever-memorable 
field of Marathon. Vid. Maratuon. After the 
defeat of the Persians Miltiades endeavored to 
urge the Athenians to measures of retaliation, 
and induced them to intrust to him an arma- 
ment of seventy ships, without knowing the 
purpose for which they were designed. He pro- 
ceeded to attack the island of Paros, for the 
purpose of gratifying a private enmity. His 
attacks, however, were unsuccessful ; and after 
receiving a dangerous hurt in the leg while 
penetrating into a sacred inclosure on some 
superstitious errand, he was compelled to raise 
the siege and return to Athens, where he was 
impeached by Xanthippus for having deceived 
the people. His wound had turned into a gan- 
grene, and being unable to plead his cause in 
person, he was brought into court on a couch, 
his brother Tisagoras conducting his defence 
for him. He was condemned; but on the 
ground of his services to the state, the penalty 
was commuted to a fine of fifty talents, the 
cost of the equipment of the armament. Being 
unable to pay this, he was thrown into pris- 
on, Where he not long after died of his wound. 
The fine was subsequently paid by his son Ci- 
mon. 

[Miuro (McArd), the name of the favorite mis- 
tress of Cyrus, afterward called Aspasia. Vid. 
Aspasta, No. 2.] 

{MinrocytHes (McAroxvOyc), a Thracian offi- 
cer in the army of the younger Cyrus, who, 
after the death of Cyrus, abandoned the Greeks 
and went over with about thirty cavalry and 
three hundred infantry.to the side of the king.] 

Minvivs Pons. Vid, Roma. 

Mityas (7 MiAvdc¢: MiAdas, Milye), was orig- 
inally the name of all Lycia ; but it was after- 
ward applied to the high table-land in the north 
of Lycia, between the Cadmus and the Taurus, 
and extending considerably into Pisidia. Its 
people seem to have been the descendants of 
the original inhabitants of Lycia. It contained 
a city of the same name. After the defeat of 
Antiochus the Great, the Romans gave it to Eu- 
tenes, king of Pergamus, but its real govern- 
ment seems to have been in the hands of Pisid- 
jan princes. ey 

Mimation (MiuadAov), pl. Mrmationes, the 
Macedonian name of the Bacchantes, or, accord- 
ing to others, of Bacchic Amazons. Ovid (Ars 
Am., i., 541) uses the form Mimallonides. 

Mimas(Miyac). 1. A giant, said to have been 
killed by Mars (Ares), or by Jupiter (Zeus), with 
a flash of lightning. The island of Prochyte, 
near Sicily, was believed to rest upon his body. 
—([2. Son of Alolus, king of Atolis, and father 
of Hippotes.—3. Son of Amycus and Theano, 
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was born on the same night as Paris, went with 
/@neas to Italy, where he was slain by Mezen- 
tius.—4. A Bebryeian, slain by Pollux during 
the Argonautie expedition. ] ‘ 

(Mias Mons (Mivac). 1. A mountain chain 
of Ionia, a branch of Mount Tmolus, extending 
toward the sea, and forming the three promon- 
tories Coryceum (now Koraka), Argennum (now 
Cape Blanc), and Melena (now Kara Burnu).— 
2. A mountain chain of Thrace, which unites 
itself with Mount Rhodope, mentioned only by 
Silius Italicus.] 

Mimnexmus (Miuvepuoc), a celebrated elegiag 
poet, was generally called a Colophonian, but 
was properly a native of Smyrna, and was de- 
scended from those Colophonians who recon- 
quered Smyrna from the Aolians. He flourish- 
ed from about B.C. 634 to 600: He was a con- 
temporary of Solon, who, in an extant fragment 
of one of his poems, addresses him as still living. 
Only a few fragments of the compositions of 
Mimnermus have come down to us: They be- 
long chiefly to a poem entitled Nanno, and are 
addressed to the flute-player of that name. The 
compositions of Mimnermus form an epoch in 
the history of elegiac poetry. Before his time 
the elegy had been devoted chiefly either to 
warlike or national, or to convivial and joyous 
subjects. Archilochus had, indeed, occasion- 
ally employed the elegy for strains of lamenta- 
tion, but Mimnermus was the first who system- 
atically made it the vehicle for plaintive, mourn- 
fal, and erotic strains. The instability of human 
happiness, the helplessness of man, the cares 
and miseries to which life is exposed, the brief 
season that man has to enjoy himself in, the 
wretchedness of old age, are plaintively dwelt 
upon by him, while love is held up as the only 
consolation that men possess, life not being 
worth having when it can no Jonger be enjoyed. 
The latter topic was most frequently dwelt 
upon, and as an erotic poet he was held in high 
estimation in antiquity. (Hor., Epist., ii., 2, 
100.) The fragments are published separately 
by Bach, Lips., 1826. 

Minz1 (Mevaior), one of the chief communi- 
ties of Arabia, dwelt on the western coast of 
Arabia Felix, and in the interior of the penin- 
sula, and carried on a large trade in spices, in- 
cense, and the other products of the land. 

Minas Sapsarua (Meivac Sabar6a), a fort in 
Babylonia, built in the time of the later Roman 
empire, on the site of Seleucia, which the Ro- 
mans had destroyed. 

Mincius (Mincio), a river in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, flows through the Lake Benacus (now La- 
go di Garda), and falls into the Po a little be- 
low Mantua. * 

Minpirus (Mévdapoc), a Lacedemonian, suc- 
ceeded Astyochus in the command of the Lace- 
demonian fleet, B.C. 411. He was defeated 
and slain in battle by the Athenians near Cyz- 
icus in the following year. 

Minerva, called Aruna by the Greeks. The 
Greek goddess is spoken of in a separate arti- 
cle. Vid. Arnena. Minerva was one of the 
great Roman divinities. Her name seems to be 
of the same root as mens ; and she is accord- 
ingly the thinking, caleulating, and inventive 
power personified. Jupiter was the first, Juno 


| the second, and Minerva the third in the num- 
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ber of the Capitoline divinities. Tarquin, the 
sen of Demaratus, was believed to have united 
the three divinities in one common temple, and 
~ hence, when repasts were prepared for the gods, 
these three always went together. She was the 
daughter of Jupiter, and is said to have some- 
times wielded the thunderbolts of her father. 


As Minerva was a virgin divinity, and her fa- 


ther the supreme god, the Romans easily iden- 
tified her with the Greek Athena, and accord- 
ingly all the attributes of Athena were gradual- 
ly transferred to the Roman Minerva. But we 
confine ourselves at present to those which were 
peculiar to the Roman goddess. Being a maid- 
en goddess, her sacrifices consisted of calves 
which had not borne the yoke. She is said 
to have invented numbers; and it is added 
that the law respecting the driving in of the 
annual nail was for this reason attached to the 
temple of Minerva. She was worshipped as 
the patroness of all the arts and trades, and 
at her festival she was particularly invoked by 
all who desired to distinguish themselves in any 
art or craft, such as painting, poetry, the art of 
teaching, medicine, dyeing, spinning, weaving, 
and the like. This character of the goddess 
may be perceived also from the proverbs “to do 
a thing pingut Minerva,” i. ¢., to do a thing in 
an awkward or clumsy manner; and sus Miner- 
vam, of a stupid person who presumed to set 
right an intelligent one. Minerva, however, 
was the patroness, not only of females, on 
whom she conferred skill in sewing, spinning, 
weaving, &c., but she also guided men in the 
dangers of war, where victory is gained by 
cunning, prudence, courage, and perseverance. 
Hence she was represented with a helmet, 
-shield, and a coat of mail; and the booty made 
in war was frequently dedicated to her. Miner- 
va was further believed to be the inventor of 
musical instruments, especially wind instra- 
ments, the use of which was very important in 
religious worship, and which were accordingly 
subjected to a sort of purification every year on 
the last day of the festival of Minerva. This 
festival. lasted five days, from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-third of March, and was called 
. Quinquatrus, because it began on the fifth day 
after the ides of the month. This number of 
days was not accidental, for we are told that 
the number five was sacred to Minerva. The 
most ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was 
probably that on ‘the Capitol; another existed 
on the Aventine, and she had a chapel at the 
foot of the Celian Hill, where she bore the sur- 
name of Capta. 

Minerva Arx or Minervium (now Castro), a 
hill on the coast of Calabria, where neas is 
said to have landed. 

Minerva Promontorium (now Punta della 
Campanella or della Minerva), a rocky promon- 
tory in Campania, running out a long way into 
the sea, six miles southeast of Surrentum, on 
whose summit was a temple of Minerva, which 
was said to have been built by Ulysses, and 
which was still standing in the time of Seneca. 
Here the Sirens are reported to have dwelt. 
The Greeks regarded it as the northwestern 
boundary of Ginotria. ; ; 

Minio (now Mignone), a small river in Etru- 
ria; which rises near Satrium, and falls into the 
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Tyrrhene Sea between Gravisce and Centum 
Celle., ; 

Minits (now Minho), a river in the north- 
west of Spain, rises in the Cantabrian Mount- 
ains in the north of Gallecia, and falls into the 
ocean. It was also called Benis, and derived 
its name of Minius from the minium or vermil- 
ion carried down by its waters. 

Minoa (Mevéa.). 1. A small island in the 
Saronic Gulf, off the coast of Megaris, and op- 
posite a promontory of the, same name, was 
united to the main land by a bridge, and form- 
ed, with the promontory, the harbor of Nisea. 
Vid. p. 493.—2. A town on the eastern coast of ° 
Laconia, and on a promontory of the same name, 
northeast of Epidaurus Limera.—3. A town on 
the western part of the northern coast of Crete, 
between the promontories Drepanum and Psa- 
cum.—4. A town on the eastern part of the 
northern coast of Crete, belonging to the terri- 
tory of Lyctus, and situated on the narrowest 
part of the island.—5. A town in Sicily. Vid. 
Heractea Minoa. 

[Mrnoipes Insuta (Mivaitdec Nijoor), small 
islands in the southern part of the Augean, form- 
ing a portion of the’ Cyclades, just north of 
Crete. ] : 

Minos (Mivwc). 1. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Europa, brother of Rhadamanthys, was the king 
and legislator of Crete. After his death he be- 
came one of the judges of the shades in Hades. 
He was the father of Deucalion and Ariadne ; 
and, according to Apollodorus, the brother of 
Sarpedon. Some traditions relate that Minos 
married Itone, daughter of Lyctius, by whom 
he had a son, Lycastus, and that the latter be- 
came, by Ida, the daughter of Corybas, the fa- 
ther of another Minos. But it should be ob- 
served that Homer and Hesiod know only of 
one Minos, the ruler of Cnosus, and the son 
and friend of Jupiter (Zeus), and that they re- 
late nearly the same things about ‘him which 
later traditions assign to a second Minos, the 
grandson of the former. In this case, as in 
many other mythical traditions, a rationalistic 
criticism attempted to.solve contradictions and 
difficulties in the stories about a person by as- 
suming that the contradictory accounts must 
refer to two different personages.—2. Grand- 
son of the former, and-a son of Lycastus and 
Ida, was likewise a king and lawgiver of Crete. 
He is described as the husband of Pasiphaé, a 
daughter of Helios; and as the father of Ca- 
treus, Deucalion, Glaucus, Androgeos, Acalle, 
Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phedra: After the 
death of Asterius, Minos aimed at the suprem- 
acy of Crete, and declared that it was destined 
to him by the gods; in proof of which, he assert- 
ed that the gods always answered his prayers. 
Accordingly, as he was offering up a sacrifice 
to Neptune (Poseidon), he prayed that a bull 
might come forth from the sea, and promised to 
sacrifice the animal. ‘The bull appeared, and 
Minos became king of Crete. (Others say that 
Minos disputed the government with his broth- 
er Sarpedon, and conquered.) But Minos, who 
admired the beauty of the bull, did not sacrifice 
him, and substituted another in his place. » Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) therefore rendered the bull fu- 
rious, and made Pasiphaé conceive a passion 
for the aninval. Daedalus enabled Pasiphaé to 
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gratify her passion, and she became by the bull 
the mother of the Minotatrus, a monster with 
a human body and a bull’s head, or, according 
to others, with a bull’s body and a human head. 
The monster was kept in the labyrinth at Cno- 
sus, constructed by Daedalus. Dedalus: fled 
from Crete to escape the wrath of Minos, and 
took refuge in Sicily. Minos followed him to 
Sicily, and was there slain by Cocalus and his 
daughters. Minos is further said to have di- 
vided Crete into three parts, and to have ruled 
nine years. The Cretans traced their legal and 
political institutions to Minos. He is said to 
have been instructed in the art.of law-giving by 
Jupiter (Zeus) himself; and the Spartan Ly- 
curgus was believed to have taken the legisla- 
tion of Minos as his model. In his time Crete 
was a powerful maritime state ; and Minos not 
only checked the piratical pursuits of his con- 
temporaries, but made himself master of the 
Greek islands of the ASgean, The most an- 
cient legends describe Minos as a just and wise 
law-giver, whereas the later accounts repre- 
sent him as an unjust and cruel tyrant. _ In or- 
der to. avenge the wrong done’ to his son (wid. 
Anprocros) at Athens, he made war against 
the Athenians and Megarians. He subdued 
Megara, and compelled the Athenians either 
every year or every nine years to send him as 
a tribute seven youths and seven maidens, who 
were devoured in the labyrinth by the Minotau- 
tus. The monster was slain by Theseus. 

Minotaurus. Vid.Mrnos. 

- Minrua (Miv@y), a daughter of Cocytus, be- 
loved by Hades, was metamorphosed by Ceres 
(Demeter) or Proserpina (Persephone) into a 
plant called after her mintha, or mint. In the 
neighborhood of Pylos there was’ a hill called 
after her, and at its foot there was-a temple of 
Pluto (Hades), and a grove of Ceres (Demeter). 

Minturn (Miv07: now Vunuka), a mountain 
of Elis in Triphylia, near Pylos. 

Minrurn# (Minturnensis: now Trajetta), an 
important town in Latium, on the frontiers of 
Campania, was situated on the Appia Via, and 

- on both banks of the Liris, and near the mouth 
of this river. It was an ancient town of the 


_ Ausones or Aurunci, but surrendered to the Ro- 


_ mans of its own accord, and received a Roman 
colony B.C. 296. It was subsequently recol- 
onized by Julius Cesar. In its neighborhood 

_ Wasa grove sacred to the nymph Marica, and 
also extensive marshes (Paludes Minturnenses), 
formed by the overflowing of the River Liris, 
in which Marius was taken prisoner. Vid. p. 
480, a. The neighborhood of Minturne pro- 
duced good wine. There are the ruins of an 
amphitheatre and of an aqueduct at the modern 
Trajetta. 

{Minucia, one of the vestal priestesses in 
B.C.337. Her passion for gay attire made her 
conduct suspected. On inquiry, suspicion was 

_ justified, and Minucia was buried alive. ] 

— Mrnucranus (Muvovetavéc). 1. A Greek rhet- 
-orician, was a contemporary of the celebrated 
rhetorician Hermogenes of Tarsus (flourished 
A.D. 170), with whom he was at variance.—2. 
An Athenian, the son of Nicagoras, was also a’ 
Greek rhetorician, and lived in the reign of 
Gallienus (A.D. 260-268). He was the author 


@ 


of several rhetorical works, and a portion of his | 
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Téyon pyropixy is extant, and is published in the 
ninth volume of:Walz’s Rhetores Greci. ' 

Minucivs Avevrinus. Vid. Avcurines. 

Minucits Basinus. Vid. Bastnus. | 

Minucius Rurus. 1. M., consul B.€. 221, 
when he carried on war against the Istrians. 
In 217 he was magister equitum to the dictator 
Q. Fabius Maximus. The cautious policy of 
Fabius displeased Minucius; and accordingly, 
when Fabius was called away to Rome, Minu- 
cius disobeyed the positive commands of the 
dictator, and risked a battle with a portion of 
Hannibal’s troops. ‘He was fortunate enough 
to’ gain a victory ; in consequence of which, he 
became so popular at Rome that a bill was pass- 
ed giving him equal military power with the 
dictator. The Roman army was now divided, 
and each portion encamped separately under its 
own general. Anxious for distinction, Minu- 
cius eagerly accepted a battle which was offer- 
ed him by Hannibal, but was defeated, and his 
troops were only saved from total destruction 
by the timely arrival of Fabius with all his forces. 
Thereupon Minucius generously acknowledged 
his error, gave up his separate command, and 
placed himself again under the authority of the 
dictator. He fell at the battle of Canne in 
the following year.—2. Q., plebeian edile 201, 
pretor 200, and consul 197, when he carried on 
war against the Boii with success. In 189 he 
was one of the ten commissioners sent into 
Asia after the conquest of Antiochus the Great ; 
and in 183 he was one of the three ambassadors 
sent into Gaul.—8. M., praetor 197.—4. M., trib- 
une of the plebs 121, brought forward a bill to 
repeal the laws of C. Gracchus. This Marcus 
Minucius and his brother Quintus are mention- 
ed as arbiters between the inhabitants of Genua 
and the Viturii, in a very interesting inscrip- 
tion which was discovered in the year 1506, 
about ten miles from the modern city of Genoa. 
—5. Q., consul 110, obtained Macedonia as his 
province, carried on war with success against 
the barbarians in Thrace, and triumphed on his 
return to Rome. He perpetuated the memory 
of his triumph by building the Porticus Minu- 
cia, near the Circus Flaminius. 

Minucius Fruix. Vid. Feutx. 

Min¥ = (Muyvaz), an ancient Greek race, who 
originally dwelt in Thessaly. lolcos, in Thes- 
saly, was one of their most ancient seats. Their 
ancestal hero, Minyas, is said to have migrated 
from Thessaly into the north of Beotia, and 
there to have established the empire of the 
Minye, with the capital of Orchomenos. . Vid. 
Orchomenos. As the greater part of the Argo-= 
nauts were descended from the Minyz, they 
are themselves called Minye. The descend- 
ants of the Argonauts founded a colony in Lem- 


| nos called Minyw. Thence they proceeded to 


Elis Triphylia, and to the island of Thera. 
Min¥as (Miviac), son of Chryses, and the an- 
cestral hero of the race of the Minyaw. The ac- 
counts of his genealogy vary very much in the 
different traditions, for some call him a’ son 
of Orchomenus or Eteocles, others of Neptune 
(Poseidon), Aleus, Mars (Ares), Sisyphus, or 
Halmus. He is further called the husband of 
Tritogenia, Clytodora, or Phanosyra. Orchome- 
nus, Presbon, Athamas, Diochthondas, Eteocly- 
mene, Periclymene, Leucippe, Arsinoé, and AL 


th 
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eatho& or Alcithoé, are mentioned as his :chil- 
dren. His tomb was shown at Orchomenos in 
Beotia. A daughter of Minyas was called 
Minyetas (-édis) or Minéis (-tdis). Vid: Ov:, Met., 
ivy,. 1; 32: d : 

Miroprica. 1. A town of the Celtici in Lu- 
sitania, on the coast of the ocean.—2. A Ro- 
man municipium in the territory of the Turdali, 
in Hispania Betica, on the road from Emerita 
fo Cesaraugusta. 

Mismnum (now Punta di Miseno), a promon- 
tory in Campania, south of Cume, said to have 
derived its name from Misenus, the companion 
and trumpeter of Aineas, who was drowned and 
buried here. The bay formed by this promon: 
tory was converted by Augustus into an excel- 
lent harbor, and was made the principal station 
of the Roman fleet on the Tyrrhene Sea. A 
town sprung up around the harbor, and here the 
admiral of the fleet usually resided. The in- 
habitants were called Misenates and Misenen- 
ses. The-Roman nobles had previously built 
villas on the coast. Here was the villa of C. 
Marius, which was purchased by Lucullus, and 
which afterward passed into the hands of the 
Emperor Tiberius, who died at this place. 

[Mismnus (Mioyvdc). 1. A companion of Ulys- 
ses.—2. Pilot of the fleet of Auneas ; according 
to Virgil, at first a companion and trumpeter of 
Hector, afterward followed Aineas to Italy. Ved. 
Misanum.] 

MrsirHeus, the father-in-law of the Emperor 
Gordian III., who married his daughter Sabinia 
Tranquillina in A.D. 241. Misitheus was a man 
of learning, virtue, and ability. He was ap- 
pointed by his son-in-law preefect of the preto- 
rians, and effected many important reforms in 
the royal household. He accompanied Gordian 
in his expedition against the Persians, whom he 
defeated ; but in the course of this war he was 
eut off either by disease or by the treachery of 
his successor Philippus, 243. 

Mrrurapares or Miraripates (Mifpaddrne or 
M.6p.ddrnc), a common name among the Medes 
and Persians, derived from Mitra or Mithra, the 
Persian name for the sun, and the root da, sig- 
nifying “to give.” Mithradates would there- 
fore mean, “given by the sun.” [The form 
Mithradates, which is found on coins, is more 
correct than Mithridates, though the latter is 
the usual one in Greek writers.] 1. I. King, 
or, More properly, satrap of Pontus, was son of 
Ariobarzanes I., and was succeeded by Ariobar- 
ganes I]., about B.C. 363. The kings of Pontus 
claimed to be lineally descended from one of 
the seven Persians who had conspired against 
the Magi, and who was subsequently establish- 
ed by Darius Hystaspis in the government of 
the countries bordering’ on the Euxine Sea. 
Very little is known of their history until after 
the fall of the Persian empire.—2. II. King of 
Pontus (337-302), succeeded his father Ariobar- 
zanes II., and was the founder of the independ- 
ent kingdom of Pontus. After the death of 
Alexander the Great, he was for a time subject 
to Antigonus ; but during the war between the 
successors of Alexander, he succeeded in es- 
tablishing: his independence. He died at the 
age of 84.—3. III. King of Pontus (302-266), 
son and successor of the preceding. He en- 
larged his paternal dominions by the acquisi- 


‘of Pharnaces I. 
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tion of great part of Cappadocia and Paphlago- 
nia. 
zanes IIl.—4, IV. King of Pontus (about 240- 
190), son and successor of Ariobarzanes III. 
He gave his daughter Laodice in marriage to 
Antiochus II]. He was succeeded by his son 
Pharnaces I.—5. V. King of Pontus (about 156- 
120), surnamed Evrrerres, son and successor 
He was the first of the kings 
of Pontus who made.an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, whom he assisted in the third Panie war 
and in the war against Aristonicus (131-129). 
He was assassinated at Sinope by a conspiracy 
among his own immediate attendants.—6. V1. 
King of Pontus (120-63), surnamed Evravor, 
also Dionysus, but more commonly raz Great, 
was the son and successor of the preceding, 
and was only eleyen years old at the period of 
his accession, - We have very imperfect infor- 
mation concerning the earlier years of his reign, 
and much of what has been transmitted to us 
Wears-a very suspicious aspect. We. are told 
that immediately on ascending the throne he 
found himself assailed by the designs of his 
guardians, but that he succeeded in eluding all 
their machinations, partly by displaying a cour- 
age and address in warlike exercises beyond 


his years, partly by the use of antidotes against 


poison, to which he began thus early to accus- 
tom himself. In order to evade the designs 
against his life, he also devoted much of his 
time to hunting, and took refuge in the remot- 
est and most unfrequented regions, under pre- 
tence of pursuing the pleasures of the chase. 
Whatever truth there may be in these accounts, 
it Is certain that when he attained to manhood 
he was not only endowed with consummate 


He was succeeded by his son Ariobar- . 


skill in all martial exercises, and possessed of — 


a bodily frame inured to all hardships, as well 
as a spirit to brave every danger, but his nat- 
urally vigorous intellect had been improved by 
careful culture., As a boy, he had been brought 
up at Sinope, where he had probably received 
the elements of a Greek education; and. so 
powerful was his memory, that he is said to 


have learned not less than twenty-five langua- ~ 


ges, and to have been able, in the days of his 
greatest power, to transact business with the 
deputies of every tribe subject to his. rule in 
their own peculiar dialect. The first steps of 
his career were marked by blood. He is said 
to have murdered his mother, to whom a share 
in the royal authority had been left by Mithra- 
dates Euergetes ; and this was followed by the 
assassination of his brother. In the early part 
of his reign he subdued the barbarian tribes be- 
tween the Euxine and the confines of Armenia, 
including the whole of Colchis and the province 
called Lesser Armenia, and even extended his 
conquests beyond the Caucasus. He assisted 
Parisades, king of the Bosporus, against the 
Sarmatians and Roxolani, and rendered the 
whole of the Tauric Chersonese tributary to his 
kingdom. After the death of Parisades, the 
kingdom of Bosporus itself was incorporated 
with his dominions. He was now In posses- 


sion of such great power that he began to deem ~ 


himself equal to a contest with Rome itself. 


Many causes of dissension had already arisen 


between them, but Mithradates had hitherto 
submitted to the mandates of Rome. Even 
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after expelling Ariobarzanes from Cappadocia, 
and Nicomedes from Bithynia in 90, he offered 
no resistance tothe Romans when they re- 
stored these monarchs to their kingdom. But 
when Nicomedes, urged by the Roman legates, 
invaded the territories of Mithradates, the lat- 
ter made preparations for immediate hostilities. 
His success was rapid and striking. In 88 he 
drove Ariobarzanes-out of Cappadocia, and Nic- 
omedes out of Bithynia, defeated the Roman 
generals who had supported the latter, made 
himself master of Phrygia and. Galatia, and at 
last of the Roman province of Asia. During 
the winter he issued the sanguinary order to 
all the cities of Asia to put to death, on the 
same day, all the Roman and Italian citizens 
who were to be found within their walls. .So 
hateful had the Romans rendered themselves, 
that these commands were obeyed with alac- 
rity by almost all the cities of Asia, and eighty 
thousand Romans and Italians are said to have 
perished in this fearful massacre. Meantime 
Sulla had received the command of the war 
against Mithradates, and crossed over into 
Greece in 87. 
solved not to await the Romans in Asia, but had 
already sent his general Archelaus into Greece 
at the head of a powerful army. The war proved 
unfavorable to the king. Archelaus was twice 
defeated by Sulla with immense loss near Che- 
ronea, and Orchomenos in Beeotia (86). About 
the same time Mithradates was himself defeat- 
ed in Asia by Fimbria. Vid. Fimerta. These 
disasters led him to sue for peace, which Sulla 
was willing to grant, because he was anxious 
to return to Italy, which was entirely in the 
hands of his enemies. Mithradates consented 
to abandon all his conquests in Asia, to pay a 
sum of two thousand talents, and to surrender 
to the Romans a fleet of seventy ships. Thus 
terminated the first Mithradatic war(84). Short- 
ly afterward Murena, who had been left in com- 
mand of Asia by Sulla, invaded the dominions 
of Mithradates (83), under the flimsy pretext 
that the king had not yet evacuated the whole 
of Cappadocia. In the following year (82) Mu- 
rena renewed his hostile incursions, but was 


_ defeated by Mithradates on the banks of the 


River Halys. But shortly afterward Murena 
received peremptory orders from Sulla to de- 
sist from hostilities ; in consequence of which, 
peace was again restored. This is usually call- 
ed the second Mithradatic war. Mithradates, 
however, was well aware that the peace be- 
tween him and Rome was in fact a mere sus- 
pension of hostilities, and that the republic would 
never suffer the massacre of her citizens in Asia 
to remain ultimately unpunished. No formal 
treaty was ever concluded between Mithradates 
and the Roman senate ; and the king had in vain 
endeavored to obtain the ratification of the 
terms agreed on between him and Sulla. The 
death of Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, at 
the beginning of 74, brought matters to a crisis. 


That monarch left his dominions by will to the. 


Roman. people; and Bithynia was accordingly 

declared a Roman province; but Mithradates 

asserted that the late king had left a legitimate 

son by his wife Nysa, whose pretensions he im- 

mediately prepared to support by his arms. He 

had employed the last few years in forming a 
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powerful army, armed and disciplined in the Ro- 
man manner;-and he now took the field with 
one hundred and twenty thousand foot soldiers, 


‘sixteen thousand horse, and a vast number of 


barbarian auxiliaries. This was the commence- 
ment of the third Mithradatic war. The two 
Roman consuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were un- 
able to oppose his first irruption. He traversed 
Bithynia without encountering any resistance ; 
and when at length Cotta ventured to give him 
battle under the walls of Chalcedon, the consul 
was totally defeated both by sea and land. Mith- 
radates then proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus 
both by sea and land. Lucullus marched to the 
relief of the city, cut off the king’s supplies, and 
eventually compelled him to raise the siege 
early in 73. On his retreat Mithradates suf- 
fered great loss, and eventually took refuge in 
Pontus. Hither Lucullus followed him in the 
next year. The new army which the king had 
collected was entirely defeated by the Roman 
general; and Mithradates, despairing of oppos- 
ing the further progress of Lucullus, took -ref- 
uge in the. dominions of his son-in-law Tigranes, 
the king of Armenia. Tigranes at first showed 
no disposition to attempt the restoration of his 
father-in-law ; but being offended at the haugh- 
ty conduct of Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus 
had sent to demand the surrender of Mithra- 
dates, the Armenian king not only refused this 
request, but determined to prepare for war with 
the Romans. Accordingly, in 69, Lucullus 
marched into Armenia, defeated Tigranes. and 
Mithradates near Tigranocerta, and in the next 
year (68) again defeated the allied monarchs 
near Artaxata. The Roman general then turned 
aside into Mesopotamia, and laid siege to Nis- 
ibis. Here the Roman soldiers broke out into 
open mutiny, and demanded to be led home ; 
and Lucullus was obliged to raise the siege, and 
return to Asia Minor. Meanwhile Mithradates 
had taken advantage of the absence of Lucul- 
lus to invade Pontus at the head of a large 
army. He defeated Fabius and Triarius, to 
whom the defence of Pontus had been commit- 
ted; and when Lucullus returned to Pontus, 
he was unable to resume the offensive in con- 
sequence of the mutinous spirit of his own sol- 
diers. -Mithradates was thus able, before the 


close of 67, to regain possession of the greater 


part of his hereditary dominions. In the fol- 
lowing year (66) the conduct of the war was in- 
trusted to Pompey. Hostilities were resumed 
with greater vigor than ever. Mithradates was 
obliged to retire before the Romans, but was sur- 
prised and defeated by Pompey ; and as Tigra- 
nes now refused.to admit him into his own do- 
minions, he resolved to plunge with his small 
army into the heart of Colchis, and thence make 
his way to the Palus Meotis and the Cimme- 
rian Bosporus. Arduous as this enterprise ap- 
peared, it was successfully accomplished ; and 
he at length established himself without oppo- 
sition at Panticapeum, the capital of Bosporus. 
He had now nothing to fear from the pursuit of 
Pompey, who turned his arms first against Tj- 
granes, and afterward against Syria. Unable 
to obtain peace from Pompey, except he would 
come in person to make his submission, Mith- 
radates conceived the daring project of march- 
ing round the northern and western coasts of 
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the Euxine, through the_wild tribes of the Sar- 

“matians and Getz, and having gathered round 
‘his standard all these barbarous nations, to pen- 
etrate into Italy itself. But meanwhile disaf- 
fection had made rapid progress among his fol- 
lowers. His son Pharnaces at length openly re- 
belled.against him.. He was joined both by the 
whole army and the citizens of Panticapeum, 
who. unanimously proclaimed him king ; and 
Mithradates, who had taken refuge in a strong 
tower, saw that no choice remained to. him but 
death or captivity. Hereupon he took poison, 
which he constantly carried with him; but his 
constitution had been so long inured to antidotes 
that it did not produce the desired effect, and he 
was compelled to callin the assistance of one of 
his Gaulish mercenaries to dispatch him with 
his ‘sword. He died in.63. His body was: sent 
by Pharnaces to Pompey at Amisus, as a token 
of his submission; but the conqueror caused it 
to be interred with regal honors in the sepul- 
chre of his forefathers at Sinope. . He was sixty- 
eight or sixty-nine years. old at the time of his 
death, and had reigned fifty-seven years, of 
which twenty-five had been occupied, with only 
a few brief intervals, in one continued struggle 
against the Roman power. ‘The estimation in 
which he was held by his adversaries is the 
strongest testimony to his great abilities: Cice- 
ro calls him the greatest of all kings after Alex- 
ander, and in another passage says that he was 
a more formidable opponent than any other 
monarch whom the Roman arms had yet en- 
countered. —7. Kings of Parthia. Vzd. Arsa- 
crs, 6, 9, 13.—8. Of Pergamus, son of Menodo- 
tus ; but his mother having had an amour with 
Mithradates the Great, he was generally looked 
upon as in reality the son of that monarch. 
The king himself bestowed great care on his 
education ; and he appears as early as. 64 to 
have exercised the chief control over the affairs 
of his native city. At.a subsequent period he 
served under Julius Cesar in the Alexandrean 
war (48); and after the defeat of Pharnaces in 
the following year (47), Cesar bestowed upon 
Mithradates the kingdom of the Bosporus, and 
also the tetrarchy of the Galatians. But the 
kingdom of the Bosporus still remained to be 
won, for Asander, who had revolted against 
Pharnaces, was, in fact, master of the whole 
country, and Mithradates having attempted to 
expel Asander, was defeated and slain. 

Mrrarapatis Rieio (MiOpiddrov ydpa), a dis- 
trict of Sarmatia Asiatica, on the western side 
of the River Rha (now Wolga), so called be- 
cause it was the place of refuge of the last 
Mithradates, in the reign of Claudius. 

Mirnras (Mi0pac), the god of the sun among 
the Persians. About.the time of the Roman 
emperors his worship was introduced at Rome, 
and thence spread over all parts of the empire. 
The god is commonly represented as a hand- 
some youth, wearing the Phrygian cap and at- 
tire, and kneeling on a bull which is thrown on 
the ground, and whose throat he is. cutting. 
The bull is at the same time attacked by a dog, 

-aserpent, anda scorpion. This group appears 
frequently among ancient works of art, and a 
fine specimen is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. ‘ 

/. [Mururiparrum (McOpiddrvoy), a mountain for- 
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tress in the territory of the Troemi, on the bor- 
ders of Galatia and Pontus. ] . 

[Mirnroparzanns (Midpobaptévne).. 1. Fa- 
ther-in-law of Datames, whom he joined in his 
revolt from the Persian king, but’ afterward 
having deserted with his troops, he was slain 
by Datames.—2. General of the Cappadocian 
forees.in the Persian army ati the battle of the 
Granicus, where he lost his life:—3, A general 
of Tigranes, was sent: to oppose the Romans 
under Lucullus, but was defeated and slain by 
them.] z ) 4 

[Mrryvs, a river of Macedonia, north of. the 
Haliaemon, emptied into the Thermaicus Sinus. } 

Miryiens.’. Vid. MytitEne. 

[Mnasancas (MvacdAxac), an epigrammatic 
poet, of Sicyonia, under whose name eighteen 
epigrams are given in Brunck’s Analecta. - His 
date is uncertain. ] 

Mwnastas (Mvacéac), of Patara in Lycia, no 
of Patre in Achaia, was a pupil of Eratosthe- 
nes, and a grammarian of considerable. celeb- 
rity. He wrote two works, one of a chorograph- 
ical description, entitled: Periplus: (MepinAove), 
and the other a collection of oracles given at 
Delphi. 

[Myasippus (Mydorrmoc), a Spartan naval com- 
mander; led the Spartan fleet of sixty ships 
against Corcyra, B.C. 373. He was at first suc- 
cessful, but, having relaxed his vigilance, he 
was defeated and slain by the Corcyreans. ] 

Mnemn (Mvjun), i..e., memory, one of the 
three Muses who were in-early times worship- 
ped at Ascra in Beotia. There seems to have 
been also a tradition that Mneme was the moth-. 
er of the Muses, for Ovid (Mel., v., 268) calls 
them Mnemonides; unless this be only an 
abridged form for the daughters of Mnemosyne. 
Vid. Musas. 

Mnemos¥nu (Mynuootym), i. e., memory, daugh- 
ter of Uranus, and one of the Titanides, became 
by Jupiter (Zeus) the mother of the Muses, 

Mnesarcuus (Mvjcapyoc). 1. Son of Eu- 
phron or Euthyphron, and father of Pythagoras. 
He was generally believed not to have been of 
purely Greek origin. According to some ac- 
counts, he belonged to the Tyrrhenians of Lem- 
nos and Imbros, and is said to have been an 
engraver ofrings. According to other accounts, 
the name of the father of Pythagoras was Mar- 


macus, whose father Hippasus came from Phlius, 


—2. Grandson of the preceding, and son of Py- 
thagoras and Theano. According to some ac- 
counts he succeeded Aristeus as president ,of 
the Pythagorean school.—3. A Stoic philoso- 
pher, a disciple of Panetius, flourished about 
B.C. 110, and taught at Athens. Among his 


-pupils was Antiochus-of Ascalon. 


Mnzsicies (Mynockajc), one of the great Athe- 
nian artists of the age of Pericles, was the,arehi- 
tect of the Propylea of the Acropolis, the build- 
ing of which occupied five years, B.C. 4387-433. 
It is said that, during the progress of the work, 
he fell from the summit of the building, and 
was supposed to be mortally injured, but was 
cured by a herb which Minerva (Athena) show- 
ed to Pericles in a dream. 

[Myxsttocuus (Mryoidoyoc). ~1. One of the 
thirty tyrants at Athens.—2. Son-of Euripides 
by Cheerile, whose father was also called Mne- 
silochus, is said to have been an actor; he is 
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said also to have aided Euripides in the com-] name Moabitis, however, was still applied to the 


position of his tragedies. } ; 

[Mnestmacuus (Mvyoiuayoc), a comic poet of 
the middle' comedy, some fragments of whose 
plays are still extant, and are given by Meineke, 
Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. ii,, p. 787-793, edit. 
minor. } : 
| [Myesrruipves (MyyjovBeidyc), one of the thirty 
tyrants at Athens.] 

Mnesituius (Mvyoibeoc), a physician, was a 
native of Athens, and-lived probably in the 
fourth century B.C., as he is quoted by the 
comic poet Alexis. He enjoyed a great repu- 
tation, and is frequently mentioned by. Galen 
and others. 

Myester (Mvyjornp), a celebrated pantomime 
actor in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, 
was also one of the lovers of the Empress Mes- 
salina, and was put to death upon the ruin of 
the latter. 

‘ Mnustuevs, a Trojan, who accompanied 
“Eneas to Italy, and is said to have been the an- 
cestral hero of the Memmii. 

{Myevis (Mvedic), the name of the sacred 
bull worshipped at Heliopolis. Vid. Hexroro- 
iis, No. 2.] 

Moxsirrs. (Moabiric, Mé6a: Mwabira:, Moabi- 
te: in the Old Testament, Moab, for both coun- 
try and people), a district of Arabia Petraza, 
east; of the Dead Sea, from the River Arnon 
(now Wady-el-Mojib, the boundary between Pal- 
estine and Arabia) on the north, to Zoar, near 
the south end of the Dead Sea, on the south, 
between the Amorites on the north, the Midi- 
anites on the east, and the Edomites on the 
south, that is, before the Israelitish conquest of 
Canaan. At an earlier period, the country of 
Moab had extended northward, beyond the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, and along the 
eastern bank of the Jordan, as far as the River 
Jabbok, but it had been wrested from them by 
the Amorites. ‘The plains east of the Jordan 
were, however, still called the plains of Moab. 
The Moabites were left undisturbed by the Is- 
raelites on their march to Canaan ;, but Balak, 
king of Moab, through fear of the Israelites, did 
what he could to harm them, first by his vain 
attempt to/induce the prophet Balaam to curse 
the people whom a divine impulse forced him 
to bless, and then by seducing them to worship 
Baal-Peor.. Hence the hereditary enmity be- 
tween the Israelites and Moabites, and the 
threatenings denounced against Moab by the 
Hebrew. prophets. In the time of the Judges 
they subdued the southern part of the Jewish 
territory, with the assistance of the Ammonites 


and Amalekites, and held it for eighteen years | 


(Judges, ili., 12, foll.). _They were conquered 
by David, after the partition of whose kingdom 
they belonged to the kingdom of Israel. They 
revolted after the death of Ahab (B.C. 896), and 
appear to have become virtually independent ; 
and after the ten tribes had been carried into 
captivity, the Moabites seem to have recovered 
the northern part’ of their original territory. 
They were subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, with 
other nations bordering on Palestine, very soon 
after the Babylonian conquest of Judea, after 
which they scarcely appear as a distinct nation, 
but, after a few references to them, they disap- 
the 
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district of Arabia, between the Arnon (the south- 
ern frontier of Perea, or Palestine east of the 
Jordan), and the Nabathéi, in the mountains of 
Seir. The Moabites were a kindred race with 


| the Hebrews, being descended from Moab, the 


son of Lot. They worshipped Baal-Peor and 
Chemosh with most licentious rites, and they 
sometimes offered human sacrifices. Their 
government was monarchical. They were orig- 
inally a pastoral people ; but the excessive fer- 
tility of their country, which is a mountainous 
tract intersected with rich valleys and numer- 
ous streams, led them to diligence and success 
in agriculture.’ The frequent ruins of towns 
and traces of paved roads, which still cover the 
face of the country, show how populous and 
prosperous it was. The chief city, Ar or Ras- 
BATH-Moas, afterward Arzoro.is (now ruins at 
Rabba), was about twenty-five miles south of 
the Arnon. bia 
[Moacrrss, tyrant of the Cibyrates, in Upper 
Phrygia, made himself conspicuous by his en- 
mity to Rome during the war with Antiochus 
the Great, for which he was condemned by the 
consul Manlius Vulso to pay a heavy fine. ] 
[Moca (Mé«a, now Mocha), a city of Arabia 
Petrea, which, under the Roman supremacy, 
was regarded as a holy city, and had its own 
laws ; coins of this city of the time of the An- 
tonines and Septimius Severus are still extant. ] 
Mopesrinus, Hrrennivs, a Roman jurist, and 
a pupil of Ulpian, flourished in the reigns of Al- 
exander Severus, Maximinus, and the Gordians, 
A.D. 222-244. He taught law to the younger 
Maximinus. Though Modestinus is the latest 
of the great Roman jurists, he ranks among the 
most distinguished. There are three hundred 
and forty-five excerpts in the Digest from his 
writings, the titles of which show the extent 
and variety of his labors. 
MopeEstus, a military writer, the author of & 


| Libellus de Vocabulis Rei Militaris, addressed to 


the Emperor Tacitus, A.D. 275. It is very brief, 
and presents no features of interest. Printed 
in all the chief collections of Scriptores de Re~ 
Militart. 

MopicrYa (now Monza), a town in Gallia Trans- 
padana, on the River Lambrus, north of Medio- 
lanum (now Mildn), where Theodorie built a 
palace, and Theodolinda, queen of the Lango- 
bards, a splendid church, which still contains 
many of the precious gifts of this queen. 

Movin (Modeiy, -eeiv, or ceév), a little village 
on a mountain north of Lydda or Diospolis, on 
the extreme northwest of Judea, celebrated as 
the native place of the Maccabean family. Its 
exact site is uncertain. 

Manus, Manis, Manus, or Mrnvus (now 
Main), a river in Germany, which rises in the 
Sudeti Montes, flows through the territory of 
the Hermunduri and the Agri decumates of the 
Romans, and falls into the Rhine opposite Mo- 
gontiacum, ee : 

Mara (Moipa), called Parca by the Ro- 
mans, the Fates. Mera properly signifies «a 
share,” and as a personification “ the deity who 
assigns to every man his fate or his share.” 
Homer usually speaks of one Mera, and only 
once mentions the Mere in the plural (J/., xxiv., 
29). In his poems Mora is fate~personified, 
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MERZ. | : 
which, at the birth of man, spins-out the thread 
of his future life, follows his steps, and directs 
the consequences of: his actions according to 
the counsel of the gods. But the personifica- 
tion of his Mera is not complete ; for he men- 
tions ne particular appearance of the goddess, 
no attributes, and no parentage. His Mera'is 
therefore quite synonymous: with Atsa (Aica). 


In Hesiod\the personification of the Merz is’ 


complete. He calls them daughters of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Themis, and makes them three in 
number, viz:, Cuoruo, or the spinning fate; 
Lacuusts, or the one who assigns to man his 
fate; and Arropos, or the fate that can not be 
avoided. Later writers differ in their genealogy 
of the Mere from that. of Hesiod; thus they 
are called children of Erebus and Night, of Sat- 
urn (Cronos) and Night, of Terra (Ge) and Oce- 
anus, or lastly of Ananke or Necessity. The 
Character and nature of the Mere are different- 
ly described at different times and by different 
authors. Sometimes they appear as divinities 
of fate in the strict sense of the term, and some- 
times only‘ as ‘allegorical divinities of the dura- 
tion of human life. In the former character 
they take care that the fate assigned to every 
being by eternal laws may take its course with- 
out obstruction ; and Jupiter (Zeus), as well as 
the other gods and men, must submit to them. 
They assign to the Erinnyes, who inflict the 
punishment for evil deeds, their proper func- 
tions; and with them they direct fate accord- 
ing to the laws of necessity, whence they are 
sometimes called the sisters of the Erinnyes. 
-These grave and mighty goddesses were repre- 
sented by the earliest artists with staffs or scep- 
tres, the symbol of dominion. ‘The Merae, as 
the divinities of the duration of human life, 
which is determined by the two points of birth 


and of death, are conceived either as goddesses | 


of birth or as goddesses of death, and hence 
their number-was two, as at Delphi, and was 
subsequently increased to three. The distribu- 
tion of the functions among the three was not 
strictly observed, for we sometimes find all 
three described as spinning, although this should 
be the function of Clotho alone, who is, more- 
over, often mentioned alone as the representa- 
tive of all. As goddesses of birth, who spin 
the thread of the beginning of life, and even 
prophesy the fate of the newly born, they are 
mentioned along with Ilithyia, who is ealled 
their companion. The symbol with which they, 
or rather Clotho alone, are represented to in- 
dicate this function, is a spindle, and the idea 
implied in it was carried out so far, that some- 
times we read of their breaking or cutting off 
the thread when life is to end. Being goddess- 
es of fate, they must necessarily know the fu- 
ture, which at times they reveal, and thus be- 
come prophetic divinities. As goddesses of 
~ death, they appear together with the Keres and 
the infernal Erinnyes, with whom they are even 
confounded. For the same reason they, along 
with the Charites, lead Persephone out of the 
lower world into the regions of light. The va- 
‘rious epithets which poets apply to the Mere 
generally refer to the severity, inflexibility, and 
vstermness of fate. They had sanctuaries in 
many parts of Greece. The poets sometimes 
deseribe them as aged and hideous women, and 
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even as lame; ‘to indicate the slow march of 
fate; but in works of art they are represented. 
as grave maidens, with different attributes, viz., 
Clotho with a spindle or a roll (the book of fate) ; 
Lachesis pointing with a staff to the globe ; ‘and 
Atropos with a pair of scales, or a sun-dial, or 
a cutting instrument. vis 

, Maris or Myris (Moépec, Mipuc), a king of 
Egypt, who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some 
nine hundred years before his: own visit to that 
country, which seems to have been about B.C. 
450. We hear of Meris that he formed the 
lake known by his name, and joined. it by a 
canal to the Nile, in order to receive the waters 
of the river when they were superabundant, and 
to supply the defect when they did not rise suf- 
ficiently. In the lake he built two pyramids, on 
each of which was a stone statue, seated on a 
throne, and intended to represent himself and 
his wife, a 2 

Marts (Mofprc), commonly called Maris At- 
TIOISTA, a distinguished grammarian, the author 
of a work still extant, entitled Aéferc ’Arrixat, 
though the title varies.somewhat: in different 
manuscripts. Of the personal history of the 
author nothing is known. | He is conjectured to 
have lived about the end of the second century 
after Christ. His treatise is a sort of compar- 
ison of the Attic with other Greek dialects, 
consisting of a list of Attic words and expres- 
sions, which are illustrated by those of other 
dialects, especially the common Greek. Edited 
by Pierson, Lugd. Bat., 1759; [reprinted with 
some additions by Koch, Lips., 1831: and by 
Bekker with Harpocration, Berlin, 1833.] 3 

Maris Lacus (Moiptog or Moipidoc Aiuvn : 
now Birket-el-Kerown), a great lake on the west- ~ 
ern side of the Nile, in Middle Egypt, used for 
the reception and subsequent distribution of a 
part of the overflow of the Nile. It was believ- 
ed by the ancients to have been dug by King 
Meris ; but it is really a natural, and not an 
artificial lake. 

Mero (Moipé) or Myro (Mvpé), a poetess 
of Byzantium, wife, of Andromachus, surnamed 
Philologus, and mother of the grammarian and 
tragic poet Homerus, lived about B.C. 300: 
She wrote epic, elegiae, and lyric poems. 

Marocies (Mozspoxage), an Athenian orator, 
a native of Salamis, was a contemporary of De- 
mosthenes, and, like him, an opponent of Philip 
and Alexander. 

Masta, called by the Greeks, Mysta (Mvoia, 
also M. 7 év Etpdry, to distinguish it from My- 
sia in Asia), a country of Europe, was bounded 
on the south by Mount Hzemus, which separated 
it from Thrace, and by Mount Orbelus and Scor- 
dus, which separated it from Macedonia, on the 
west by Mount Scordus and the rivers Drinus 
and Savus, which separated it from I[llyricum 
and Pannonia, on the north by the Danube, 
which separated it from Dacia, and on the east - 
by the Pontus Euxinus, thus corresponding to 
the present Servia and Bulgaria. This country 
was subdued in the reign of Augustus, but does 
not appear to have been formally constituted a 
Roman province till the commencement of the 
reign of Tiberius. It was originally only one 
province, but was afterward formed into two 
provinces (probably after the conquest of Dacia 
by Trajan), called Mesia saa Mesig 
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Inferior, the former being thé western,and the 
latter the eastern half of the country, and sepa- 


rated from each other by the River Cebrus or 


Ciabrus, a tributary of the Danube. “When Au- 
relian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians, and 


removed the inhabitants of that province to the | 


south -of the Danube, the middle part of Meesia 
was called-Dacia Aureliani ; and this:new prov- 
ince was divided into Dacia Ripensis, the district 
along the Danube, and Dacca Interior, the district 
south of the latter as far as the frontiers of Ma- 
cedonia. ‘In the reign of Valens, some of the 
Goths crossed the Danube and settled in Meesia. 
These Goths are sometimes called Meso-Goths, 
and it wasfor their use that Ulphilas translated 
the Scriptures to Gothic about the middle of 
the fourth century. The. original inhabitants 
of the country, called Mazsi by the Romans, and 
Myst1 (Mucoé) by the Greeks, were a Thracian 
race, and were divided into several tribes, such 
as the Trisanii, Prucini, &c. 

Moconrricum, Moeunriicum, or Macontii- 
cum (now Mainz or Mayence), a town on the 
left bank of the Rhine, opposite the’ mouth of 
the River Menus (now Main), was situated in 
the territory of the Vangiones, and was subse- 
quently the capital of the province of Germania 
Prima. It was a Roman municipium, and was 
founded, or at least enlarged and fortified, by 
Drusus. It was always occupied by a strong 
Roman garrison, and continued to the downfall 
of the empire to be one of the chief Roman for- 
tresses on the Rhine. 

Morons. Vid. Motiones. 

Mo ntones or Moxidnip® (Modiovec, Modiove, 
Modvovidat), that is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so 
called after their mother Molione. They are 
also called Acioride or Actoriéne (’Axropiwve), 
after their reputed father Actor, the husband 
of Matione, though they were generally regard- 
ed as the sons of Neptune (Poseidon). Ac- 
cording to a late tradition, they were born out 
of an egg; and it is further stated that their 
bodies grew together, so that they had only one 
body, but two heads, four arms, and four legs. 
Homer, mentions none of these extraordinary 
circumstances ; and, according to him, the Mo- 
liones, when yet boys, took part in an expedi- 
tion of the Epeans against Neleus and the Pyli- 
ans. They are represented as nephews of Au- 
geas, king of the Epeans. ‘When Hercules 
marched. against Augeas, the latter intrusted 
the conduct of the war to the Moliones ; but, 
‘as Hercules was taken ill, he concluded peace 
with Augeas, whereupon his. army was attacked 
and defeated by the Molionide. 
take vengeance, he afterward slew them near 
Cleone, on the frontiers of Argolis, when they 
had ‘been sent from Elis to sacrifice at the Isth- 
mian games on behalf of the town. The Mo: 
liones are mentioned as conquerors of Nestor 
in the chariot race, and as having taken part in 
the Calydonian hunt. Cteatus was the father 
of Amphimachus by Theronice, and Eurytus of 
Thalpius by Theraphone. * Their sons, Amphim- 
achus and Thalpius, led the Epeans to Troy. 
- Moto, surname of Apollonius, the rhetorician 
of Riiodes, Vid. Apottontus; No. 2. 

Monocnata. Vid. Movrvcna., 

{Monois (Mo2éerc), a Jittle river in Beeotia, 
near Plates, on the banks of which stood a 
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temple of the Eleusinian Ceres, alluded to in 

the description of the battle of Platea.] 

» [Monorcuus (MéAopyoc), the mythical found- 

er of Molorchia, near Nemea, entertained Her- 

cules when he went against the Nemean lion. } 
_Moxossr (Modoocoé), a people in Epirus, who 

inhabited a narrow slip of country, called after 


them Motoss1a (MoAoooia) or Motossis,; which. a" 


extended from the “Aous, along the western ~ 


bank ofthe Arachthus, as far as the Ambracian — 


Gulf, The Molossi were a Greek people, who — 


claimed descent from Molossus, theson of Pyr- | 


rhus (Neoptolemus) and Andromache, and are 


said to have emigrated from Thessaly into» 


Epirus, under the guidance of Pyrrhus himself. — 


In their new abodes they intermingled with the 
original inhabitants of the land and with the 
neighboring Illyrian’ tribes, in consequence of 
which they were regarded by the other Greeks 
as half barbarians. They were, however, by 
far the most powerful people in Epirus, and 
their kings gradually extended their dominion 
over the whole of the country. The first of 
their kings, who took the title of King of. Epi- 
rus, was Alexander, who perished in Italy B.C. 
326. Vid. Epirus. 
Molossi was Passaron, but Ampracta afterward 
became their chief town, and the residence of 
their kings. The Molossian hounds were cele- 
brated in antiquity, and were much prized for 
hunting. ‘ 

[Motossus (Motogoéc), son of Pyrrhus and 
Andromache. Vid. Motosst.] 

[Monpapra (Moa%radéa), an Amazon, slew An- 
tiope, another Amazon, who had married The- 
seus, and was herself slain by Theseus: ] 

{Motus (Médoc), son of Deucalion, and father 
of Meriones (Hom.): according to a Cretan 
legend, son of Minos, and brother of Deuca- 
lion.] ‘ 

Motycrium (MoAdcpetoy, also MoAtxpera, Mo- 
Avupta : MoAvxproc, Modvxpretc, Modvxpaioc), a 
town in the most southerly part of A®tolia, at 
the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf, gave the 
name of Rhium Molycrium (‘Piov MoAvKptov) to 
the neighboring promontory of Antirrhium. It 
was founded by the Corinthians, but was after- 
ward taken possession of by the A®tolians. 

Momemruts (Moéueudic : now Panouf- Kheét, or 
Manouf-el-Sefti, i. e., Lower Memphis), the cap- 
ital of the Nomos’ Momemphites in Lower 
Egypt, stood on the eastern side of the Lake 
Mareotis. 

Momus (Méuoc), the god of mockery and cen- 


sure, is not mentioned by Homer, but is called 


in Hesiod the son of Night. Thus he is said to 
have censured in the man formed by Vulcan 
(Hephestus), that a little door had not been left 
in his breast, so as to enable. one to look into 
his secret thoughts. 

Mona (now Anglesey), an island off the coast 
of the Ordovices in Britain, was one of the 
chief seats of; the Druids. It was invaded by 
Suetonius Paulinus. A.D. 61, and was conquer- 
ed by Agricola, 78. Ceasar (B.G., v., 13) en 
roneously describes this island as half way be: 
tween Britannia and Hibernia. Hence it has 
been supposed by some critics that the Mona 
of Casar is the Isle of Man; but it is more 
probable that he received a'false report respect- 
ing the real position of Mana, especially‘since 
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_ all other ancient writers give, the name of Mona 
‘to the Isle of Anglesey, and the name of the 


tion with the Druids. 


~~\Monaszs. 1. A Parthian general, mentioned 


by Horace (Carm., iii., 6,9), is probably the 
“Same as Surenas, the general of Orodes, who 


defeated Crassus.—2. A Parthian noble, who 


deserted to Antony and urged him to invade 
Parthia, but soon afterward returned to the 
Parthian king Phraates.—3. A general of the 


__ Parthian king, Vologeses I., in the reign of 


= 


~ Nero. 


Monaria or Monarina (now Isle of Man), an 


' island between Britannia and Hibernia: 


A 
= 


Monpa or Munpa (now Mondego), a river on 
the western coast of Spain, which flows into 
‘the ocean between the Tagus and Durius. 

Monta, a surname of Juno among the Ro- 


# mans, by which she was characterized as the 


protectress of money. Under this name ‘she 
had a temple on the Capitoline, in which there 
_ was at the same time the mint, just as the pub- 
lic treasury was in the temple of Saturn. The 
temple had been vowed by the dictator L. Furius 


_ ina battle against the Aurunci, and was erect- 


ed on the spot where the house of M. Manlius 
Capitolinus had stood. Moneta signifies the 


- mint; buf some writers found such a meaning 


too plain. Thus Livius Andronicus used Moneta 
as a translation of Mnemosyne (Mvyjpoobvn), and 
thus made her the mother of the Muses or Ca- 
mene. Cicero relates that, during an earth- 
quake, a voice was heard-issuing from the tem- 
ple of Juno on the Capitol, and admonishing 
(monens) that a pregnant sow should be \sacri- 


fied. A somewhat more probable reason for 


~F 


the namie is given by Suidas, though he assigns 
it to too late a time. In the war with Pyrrhus 
and the Tarentines, he says, the Romans, being 
in want of money, prayed to Juno, and were 
told by the goddess that money would not be 
wanting to them so long as they would fight 
with the arms of justice. As the Romans by 
experience found the truth of the words of Juno, 
they called her Juno Moneta. _ Her festival was 
celebrated on the first of June. 
Monima (Moviun), a Greek woman, either of 
Stratonicea, in Ionia, or of Miletus, was the 
| wife of Mithradates, but was put to death by 


order of this monarch when he fled into. Arme-. 


Tia, BeCrgiae 

Monceect Portus, also Hercuris Monaor 
Portus (now Monaco),.a port-town on the coast 
of Liguria, between Nicwa and Albium Inteme- 
lium, founded by the Massilians, was situated 
on a promontory (hence the arz Monecz of Virg., 
YBn., vi., 801), and possessed a temple of Her- 
eules Moneecus, from whom the place derived 
its name, ‘Ihe harbor, though small and ex- 
posed to the southeastern wind, was of import- 
ance, as it was the only one on this part of the 
coast of Liguria. 4 

Monranus, Currius, was exiled by Nero A.D. 
67, but was soon afterward recalled at his fa- 
ther’s petition. On the accession of Vespasian, 
he vehemently attacked in the senate the noto- 
‘rious delator Aquilius Regulus. If the same 
person with the Curtius Montanus satirized by 
Juvenal (iv., 107, 131; x1, 34), Montanus in 


latter island is likely to have been mentioned | 
‘to Cesar on account of its celebrity in connec- | 


“pyeus by the nymph Chloris. 


MORGANTIUM. 


‘Jater life sullied the fair reputation he enjoyed 


in youth ; for Juvenal describes him as a corpu- 
lent epicure, a parasite of Domitian, and a hack~ 
neyed declaimer. Pi 

[Monrinus, Jurtus, a versifier of some re- 
pute in the reign of ‘Tiberius, and one of the 
emperor’s private friends.] 

Monvranus, Vourimnus, an orator and declaim- 
er in the reign of Tiberius. Frorn his propen- 
sity to refine upon thought anddiction, he was 
named the ‘Ovid’ of the rhetorical schools. 
Hé was convicted on a charge of majestas, and 
died an exile in the Balearic islands, A.D. 25. 

Mopsta or Mopsoprtra, an ancient name of Pam- 
phylia, derived from Mopsus, the mythical lead- 


' er of certain Greeks who were supposed to have 


settled in Pamphylia, as also in Cilicia and 
Syria, after the Trojan war, and whose name 
appears more than once in the geographical 
names in Cilicia. (Vzd. e. g. Mopsucrene, Mop- 
SUESTIA.) 

Mopsium (Méxpiov : Méwcog), a town of Thes- 
saly in» Pelasgiotis, situated on a hill of the 
same name, between Tempe and: Larissa. 

MorsucrEene (Méwov kpjvn or kpjvat, 1. e., the 
Spring of Mopsus), a city of Cilicia Campestris, 
on the southern slope of the Taurus, and twelve: 
Roman miles from Tarsus, was the place where 
the Emperor Constantius died, A.D.364. 

Moesurstia (Méwov éoria, Morpoveoria, i.e, 
the Hearth of Mopsus, also Méwov méAug and 
Mowoc: Mowedrnc: Mamistra, in the Middle 
Ages: now Messis), an important city of Cilicia 
Campestris, on both banks of, the River Pyr- 
amus, twelve Roman miles from its mouth, on 
the road from Tarsus to Issus, in the beautiful 
plain called ro ’AAjiov mediov, was a civitas li- 
bera under the Romans. The two parts of the 
city were connected by a handsome bridge built 
by Constantius over the Pyramus: In ecclesi- 
astical history, it is notable as the birth-place 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. : 

Morsus (Méwog). . 1. Son of Ampyx or Am- 
Being a, seer, he 
was also éalled a son of Apollo by Himantis. 
He.was one of the Lapithe of Gichalia or Ti- 
teron (Thessaly), and took part in the combat 
at the wedding of Pirithous. He was one of 
the Calydonian hunters, and also one of the 
Argonauts, and was a famous prophet among 
the Argonauts. He died in Libya of the bite 
of a snake, and was buried there by. the Argo- 
nauts. He was afterward worshipped as an 
oracular hero.—2. Sonof Apollo and Manto, the 
daughter of Tiresias, and also a. celebrated seer. 
He contended in prophecy with Calchas at Col- 
ophon, and showed himself superior to the lat- 
ter in, prophetic power. Vid. Carcuas.. He 
was believed to have founded,Mallos in Cilicia, 
in conjunction with the seer Amphilochus. A 
dispute arose between the two seers respecting 
the eon of the town, and both fell in 
combat by each other’s hand. Mopsus had an 
oracle at Mallos, which existed as late as the 
time of Strabo. 4 

Moreantium, Moresnrina, Moreanria, Mor- 
GENTIA (Mopydvrcov, Mopyavtivn: Mopyavrivoc, 
Murgentinus), a town in Sicily founded by the 
Morgetes, after they had been driven out of 
Italy by the C&notrians. According to Livy 
(XXiV., 27), this city was situated on the east- 
25 
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ern coast, probably at the mouth of the Syme- 
thus ;, but, according to other writers, it was 


situated in the interior of the island, southeast 


of Agyrium, and near the Symethus. The 


neighboring country produced good wine. 


‘ Morestus (Médpynrec), an ancient people in | 
_, the south of Italy. 
. dwelt in the neighborhood of Rhegium, but, be- 


According to Strabo they 


ing driven out of Italy by the Ginotrians, cross- 
ed over to Sicily, and there founded the town 
of Morgantium, 
Halicarnassus, Morges was’ the successor of 


the CGénotrian king Italus, and hospitably re- 


ceived Siculus, who had been driven out of Lati- 
um by the Aborigines, in consequence of which 
the earlier Ginotrians were called Italietes, Mor- 
getes, and Szculi. According to this account, 
the Morgetes ought to be regarded as a branch 
of the Cinotrians. 

Morra or Mortsa (Mépiov 6poc), a mountain 
of Judeea, within the city of Jerusalem, on the 
summit of which the temple was built. Vid. 
JERUSALEM. 

{MoricamBe AstuaRium (Mopixauby eicxvorc), 
now Morecambe Bay), an estuary, or bay on the 
western coast of Britannia. ] 
~ Morimine (Mopievg), the northwestern. dis- 
trict of Cappadocia, on the banks of the Halys, 
assigned under the Romans to Galatia. Its 
meadows were entirely devoted to the feeding 
of cattle. 

Morint, a people in Gallia Belgica, west of 
the Nervii and Menapii, and the most northerly 
people in all Gaul, whence Virgil calls them 
extremi hominum (Ain., viil., 727). They dwelt 


on the coast, opposite Britain, and at the nar-, 


rowest part of the channel between Gaul and 
Britain, which is hence sometimes called Fre- 
tum Morinorum or Morinum. They were a brave 
and warlike people. Their country was cov- 
ered with woods and marshes. Their princi- 
pal town was Grsoriacum. 

[Morrrascus, brother of Cavarinus, king of 
the Senones at the arrival of Cesar in Gaul.] 

Morivs (Mopzoc), a small river in Beeotia, a 
southern tributary of the Cephisus, at the foot 
of Mount Thurion, near Cheronéa. 

Mormo (Mopuoa, also Mopyortnyn, Mopyodvi- 
evov), a female spectre, with which the Greeks 
used to frighten children. 

-Moreneus (Mopgevc), the son of Sleep, and 
the god of dreams. The name signifies the 
fashioner or moulder, because he shaped or 
formed the dreams which appeared to the 
sleeper. 

Mors, called Tuaniros (Oévaroc) by. the 
Greeks, the god of death. In the Homeric po- 
ems Death does not appear as a distinct divin- 
ity, though he is described as the brother of 
Sleep, together with whom he carries the body 
of Sarpedon from the field of battle to the coun- 
try of the Lycians. , In Hesiod he is a son of 
Night and a brother of Ker and Sleep, and 
Death and.Sleep reside in the lower world. In 
the Alcestis. of Euripides, where Death comes 
upon the stage, he appears as an austere priest 
of Hades in a dark robe and,with the sacrificial 
sword, with which he cuts off a lock.of a dying 
person, and-devotes it to the lower world. On 
the whole, later poets deseribe Death as a sad 
or terrific being (Horat., Carm., 1., 4,13; Sat., 
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ii, 1,57); but the best, artists of the Greeks; " 
avoiding any thing that might be displeasing, 
abandoned the idea suggested to them by the® 
poets, and represented Death under a more ~ 
pleasing aspéct. On the chest. of Cypselus,: 
Night was represented with two boys, one black 
and the other white; and at Sparta there were 
statues of both Death and Sleep. Both were 
usually represented as slumbering youths, or as 
genii with torches turned upside. down. There®. 
are traces of sacrifices having been offered \ 
to Death, but no temples are mentioned any — 
where. ‘ ' “: Ptah 
[Morsimvs’ (Mépozpoc), son of Philocles, and 
brother of Melanthius, a tragic. poet, who,. as 
well as his brother, was made the ‘object-of the 
bitterest attacks of Aristophanes, on account 
of'both his dull and lifeless poetry and his de- 
based character. ] 3 Cs 
Mory¥cuus (Mépvyoc), a tragic poet, a con- — 
temporary of Aristophanes, noted especially for 


| his gluttony and effeminacy. 


[Morys (Mépv¢), son of Hippotion, a Phrygi- 
an, slain by Meriones at the siege of Troy.] 

Mosa (now Maas or Meuse), a river in Gallia 
Belgica, rises in Mount Vogesus, in the terri- 
tory of the Lingones, flows first northeast and 
then northwest, and falls into the Vahalis or 
western branch of the Rhine. : 

Moscua (Méoya: now Muscat), an important 
sea-port on the northeastern coast* of Arabia 
Felix, northwest of Syagrus, the easternmost 
promontory of the peninsula (now Ras el-Had) ; 
a chief emporium for the trade between India 
and Arabia. be 

Moscut (Méoyor), a peopleof Asia, whose ter- 
ritory (7 Mooyx7, Moschorum Tractus) formed 
originally the southern part of Colchis, but, at 
the time of Augustus, was divided between Col- >. 
chis, Iberia, and. Armenia. 2 

Moscuict Montes or -icus Mons (7d Mooyu- 
kad oon: now Mesjidt),a range of mountains ex- 
tending south and southwest from the main 
chain of the Caucasus to that of the Anti-Tau- 
rus, and forming the boundary between Colchis 
and Iberia: named after the Moscuz, who dwelt 
among them. Though lofty, they were well 
wooded to the summit, and their lower slopes 
were planted with vines. 

Moscuton (Mocyiwy), a Greek physician, the 
author of a short Greek treatise “On Female 
Diseases,” is supposed to have lived in the be- 
ginning of the second century after Christ. The 
work is edited by Dewez, Vienn., 1793. 

~Moscuus (Mécyoc), of Syracuse, a gramma- » 
rian and bucolic poet, lived about B.C. 250. 
Suidas says that he was acquainted-with Aris- ‘ 
tarchus. According to this statement, his date 
ought to be placed later; but he calls himself a 
pupil of Bion in the idyl in which he bewails 
the death of the latter. Vid. Bron. There are 
four of his idyls extant. He writes with ele- 
gance and liveliness; but he is inferior to Bion, 
and comes still further behind Theocritus. His 
style labors under an excess of polish.and or- 
nament. For editions, vid. Bron, [and add, by 
Hermann, Leipzig, 1849.} 

Mosexia (now Mosel or Moselle), a tiver in 
Gallia Belgica, rises in Mount Vogesus, flows 
northeast through the territories of the Tréviri, 
and falls into the Rhine at Confluentes (now 
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Coblenz). This river forms the subject of a de- 


_ Scriptive poem by Ausonius.. 
Mosrent (Moornvoi, Méotiva, } Movorjvy, Movo- 


Southeast of Thyatira, was. one Of the cities of 
Asia Minor destroyed by the great eartliquale 
of A.D.17. Its coins are numerous. 
Nios vontus Vid. Lamnos. 
Mosynaser (Moovvorros, Mocobyorxoz), or Mo- 
‘syni.or Mossyni (Mocvvoi, Mocovvol), a people 


‘on the northern coast of Asia Minor, in Pontus, 


east of the Chalybes and the city of Cerasus, 
celebrated for their warlike spirit and savage 
customs, which are described by Xenophon 
(Anabd., iv.,'4; v.,4). Their name was derived 
from the ‘conical ‘wooden houses in which they 
dwelt. Their government was very curious : 
a king chosen, by them was strictly guarded in 
a house higher than the rest, and maintained at 
the public cost; but as soon as he displeased 
the commons, they literally stopped the sup- 
plies, and starved him to. death. 

‘Moruone. Vid. Mreruone. 

Moritca (Mérovea: Mutycensis: now Modi- 
ca), a town in the south of Sicily, west of the 
promontory Pachynus and near the sources of 


» the River Motychanus (now Fiwme, di Ragusa). 


_ Since both Cicero and Pliny call the inhabit- 
“ants Mutycenses, it is probable that, Mucyca is 
the more correct form of the name. This town 
must not be confounded with the more cele- 
brated Morya. 

Mor¥a (Morvy: Morvaioc), an ancient town 
in the northwest of Sicily, situated on a small 
island (now Isola di Mezzo) only six stadia from 
the coast, with which.it was connected by a 
mole. It was founded by the Pheenicians in the 
territory of the Elymi. It. possessed a good 
harbor, and was in éarly times one of the most 
flourishing cities of Sicily. It afterward passed 
into the hands of the Carthaginians, was taken 
from them by Dionysius of Syracuse, and was 
finally captured by the Carthaginian general 
Himilco, who transplanted all its inhabitants to 
the town of Lilybeum, which he had founded 
in its neighborhood B.C., 497. From this time 


it disappears from history. 


Morycuanus. Vid. Morvca. 

Mocia, daughter of Q. Mucius Scevola,. the 
augur, consul B.C. 95, was married.to Cn. Pom- 
pey, by whom she had two sons, Cneius and 
Sextus, anda daughter, Pompeia. /She was di- 
vorced by Pompey.in 62.. She next married M. 
Apmilius Scaurus, a step-son of the dictator 
Sulla. In 39 Mucia went to Sicily to mediate 
between her son Sextus Pompey and Augustus. 
She was living at the time of the battle of Ac- 


tium, 31. Augustusreated her with great re- 
spect. 
Mucranus. 1. P,-Licrnius Crassus Drvus 


Muctianus, was the son of P. Mucius Scevola, 
and was adopted by P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 
He was consul B.C. 131, and carried on the war 
against Aristonicus in ‘Asia, but was defeated 
by the latter. He succeeded Scipio Nasica as 
pontifex.maximus. \ He was distinguished both 


"as an orator and a lawyer.—2. Licinivs Mucti- 


nus, three times consul, in A.D. 52, 70, and 75. 
On Nero’s death in 68, Mucianus had the com- 
mand of the province of Syria, and-he rendered 
efficient. aid to Vespasian when the latter re- 
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solvedito seize the imperial throne. As soon 


as Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Mucia- 
nus set out for Europe to oppose Vitellius; but - 
the Vitellians were entirely defeated by ‘Anto- ° 
nius Primus (vid. Primus), before Mucianus en- 
tered Italy. ‘Antonius, however, had to sur- 
render all power into the hands of Mucianus, 
upon the arrival of the latter at Rome. 


nus was an orator and a historian. His pow- 


ab 


Mucia- - 


ers of oratory are greatly praised by Tacitus. . 


He made a collection of the speeches of the re- 
publican period, which he published in eleven 
books of Agta and three of Epistole. The su 


ject of his history is not mentioned, ‘but. it. fap- : 


pears to have treated chiefly of the East, Mia 
Muctus Scmvoia.. Vid: Scavoua. 


Mucrura (Mugillanus), a town in Latium, near 


Corioli, from which a family. of the Papirii prob- 
ably derived their name Mugillanus. 

Moutciser, asurname of Vulcan, which seems 
to have been given to him as an euphemism, that 
he might not consume the habitations and prop- 


erly of men, but might kindly aid them in their 
pursuits. It occurs frequently in the Latin 
poets. 


{Muuius (Motduoc). 1. Son-in-law of Augeas, 
and husband of Agamede, slain by Nestor.—2, 
Name of two noble Trojans, of whom one was 
slain by Patroclus, the other by Achilles.—3. 
Herald and attendant of the suitor Amphino- 
mus of Dulichium.] 

Munitcua, Mauva, or Moticuata (MéAoyaé: 
now Wad el Mulwia, or Mohalou, or Sourb-ou- 
Herb), the largest river of Mauretania, rising in 
the Atlas, and flowing north by east into the 
Gulf of ‘Melillah, has. been successively -the 
boundary between the Mauri and the Masse- 
sylil, Mauretania and Numidia, Mauretania’ Tin- 
gitana and Mauretania Cesariensis, Marocco 
and Algier. Compare Mavreranta. 

Mommivs. 1. L., tribune of the plebs B.C. 
187, and pretor 177.—2. L., surnamed Acuar- 


cus, son of. the last, was pretor 154, when he 


carried on the war successfully in further Spain 
against the Lusitanians.. He was consul in 146, 
when he won for himself the surname of Acha- 
icus by the conquest of Greece and the estab- 
lishment of the Roman. province:.of Achaia. 
After defeating the army of,the Achean league 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, he entered Corinth 
without opposition, The city was barned, razed, 
and abandoned to pillage ; the native Corinth- 
ians were sold for slaves, and the rarest speci- 
mens of Grecian art were given up to the 
rapacity of an ignorant conqueror. . Polybius 
the historian saw Roman soldiers playing at 
draughts upon the far-famed picture of Bacchus 
(Dionysus) by Aristides; and Mummius him- 
self was so unconscious of the real value of 
his prize, that he sold the rarer works of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and carving to the King of Per- 
gamus, and exacted securities from the masters 
of vessels who conveyed the remainder to Italy 
to replace by equivalents any picture or statue 
lost or injured in the passage. He remained in 
Greece during the greater part of 145 with the 
title of proconsul. He arranged the fiscal and 
municipal constitution of the newly-acquired 
province, and won the confidence and esteem 
of the provincials by his integrity, Justice, and 
equanimity. He.triumphed in se He was 
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censor in 142 with’ Scipio Africanus the youn- 
-ger. The political opinions of Mummius 1n- 
clined to the popular side. —3. Sp., brother of 
the preceding, and his legatus at Corinth in 
» 146-145, was an intimate friend of the younger 
Scipio Africanus. In political opinions Spurius 
was opposed to his brother Lucius, and was a 
high aristocrat. He composed ethical and satir- 
‘ical epistles, which were extant in Cicero's age, 
and were probably in the style which Horace 
afterward cultivated so successfully. 
Mounirios Prancus. Vid. Prancus. 


OS ites. 1. A Roman colony and an important 


town in Hispania Betica, situated on a small 
river, and celebyated on account of two battles 
fought in its neighborhood, the victory of Cn. 
Scipio over the Carthaginians in B.C. 216, and 


the important victory of Julius Cesar over the | 


sons of Pompey in 45. The town had ‘fallen 
into decay as early as the time of Pliny. The 
site of the ancient town is usually supposed to 
be the modern village of Monda, ‘southwest of 
Malaga ; but Munda was more probably in the 
neighborhood of Cordova, and there are ruins 
of ancient walls and towers between Martos, 
Aleandete, Espejo, and Bana which are con- 
jectured to be the remains of Munda.—2. A 
river, . Vid. Monpa. 

Munycuia (Movyvyia), a hill in the peninsula 
of Pireus, which formed the citadel of the ports 
of Athens. It was strongly fortified, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in‘Athenian history. . At its 
foot lay the harbor of Munychia, one of the 
three harbors in the peninsula of Pireus, forti- 
fied by Themistocles.. The names of these 
three harbors were Pirseus, Zea, and Munychia. 
The last was the smallest and the most easter- 
ly of the three, and is called at the present day 
Phanari: Zea was situated between Pireus and 
Munychia. Most topographers have erroneous- 
ly supposed Phanari to be Phaleron, and Zea to 
be Munychia.< The entrance to the harbor of 
Munychia was very narrow; and could be closed 
by a chain. The hill of Munychia contained 
several public buildings. Of these the most 
important were, (1.) A temple of Diana (Arte- 
mis) Munychia, in which persons accused of 
crimes against ‘the state took refuge: (2.) The 
Bendideum; the sanctuary of the Thracian Ar- 
temis Bendis, in whose honor the festival of 


_ the Bendidea was celebrated: (3.) The theatre 


on the northwestern slope of the hill, in which 
eee of the people were sometimes 
held. | 

Morcia, Murra, or Murtya, a surname of 
Venus at Rome, where she had a chapel in the 
circus, With a statue. .This surname, which is 
said to be the same as Myrtea (from myrtus, a 
myrtle), was believed to indicate the fondness 
of the goddess for the myrtle tree. In ancient 
times there is said to have been a myrtle grove 
in the front of her chapel at the foot of the 
Aventine. 

Murovus, L, Srarius, was Cesar’s legatus 
B.C. 48, and pretor 45. He went into Syria 
after his year. of office expired ; and after Ce- 
sar’s death became an active supporter of the 
republican party. Cassius appointed him pre: 
fect of the'fleet. After the ruin of the republi- 
can party at Philipp? in 42, Murcus went over 
to Sextus Pompey in Sicily. Here he was as- 
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sassinated by Pompey’s order at the instigation 
of his freedman!Menas, to whom Murcus had 
borne himself loftily. Pe a 

Morena, Licinivs.. The name Murena, which 
is the proper way of writing the word, not Mu- 
renayis said to have been given in consequence 
of one of the family having a great liking for 
the lamprey (murena), and building tanks (viva- - 
ria) for them. 1. P., a man of some literary 
knowledge, lost his life in. the wars of Marius 
and Sulla, B.C. 82.—2. L., brother of the pre- 
ceding, served under Sulla in Greece, in the 
Mithradatic war. After Sulla had made. peace 
with’ Mithradates (84), Murena was left as pro- 
preetor in Asia. * Anxious for distinction, Mure- - 
na sought a quarrel with Mithradates; and after 
carrying on the war for two years, was at length 
compelled by the strict orders of Sulla to stop 
hostilities. Vid.-p. 520, a. - Murena returned 
to Rome, and hada triumph in 81. He proba- 
bly died soon after.—3: L., son of the: last, 
served under his father in the second Mithra- 
datic war, and also under Lucullus.in the third 
Mithradatic war. In 65 he was pretor, in 64 
propretor of Gallia Cisalpina, and in 63 was 
elected consul with D. Junius Silanus. Seryius 
Sulpicius, an unsuccessful candidate, instituted 
a prosecution against. Murena for bribery (am- 
bitus), and he was supported. in the matter by 
M. Porcius Cato, Cn. Postumius, and Servius 
Sulpicius the younger. Murena was defended 
by. Q. Hortensius, M. Tullius Cicero, who was 
then consul, and’ M. Licinius Crassus. The 
speech of Cicero, which is extant, was deliver- 
ed in the latter part of November.’ The orator 
handled his subject skillfully, by making merry- 
with the formule and the practice of the law- 
yers, to which class Sulpicius belonged, and 
with the paradoxes of the Stoics, to which sect 
Cato had attached himself. Murena was ac- 
quitted, and was’consul in the following year, 
62.—4. A. Terentius Varro Murena, probably > 
the son of the preceding, was adopted by A. Te- 
rentius Varro, whose name he took, according 
to the custom in such cases. In the civil wars 
he is said to have lost his property, and C. Pro- 
culeius, a Roman eques, is said to have given 
him a share of his own property. This Procu- ~ 
leius is ealled the brother of Varro, but, if we 
take the words of Horace literally (Carm., iL, 
2), Proculeius had more than one brother. It 
is conjectured that this Proculeius was ason 
of the brother of No. 3, who had been adopted 
by one Proculeius. ‘This would’ make Procu- 
leius the cousin of Varro. ‘It was common 
enough among the Romans to call cousins by 
the name of brothers ( frater patruelis and frater). 
In 25 Murena subdued the Salassi in the Alps, 
and founded the town of Augusta (now Aosta) in 
their territory. He was consul suffectus in 23. 
In 22 he was involved in the conspiracy of Fan- 
nius Cepio, and was condemned to death and 
executed, notwithstanding the intercession of 
Proculeius and Terentia, the sister of Murena. 
Horace (Carm., ii.,; 10) addresses Murena by the 
name of Licinius, and probably intended to give 
him some advice as to being more cautious in 
his speech and conduct. : * 

Moureantia. 1. Vid. Morcantium. — 2. A 
town in Samnium of uncertain site. 

Morets, a town in Hispania Betica, on the 


MURIDUNUM. 


frontiers of Tarraconensis, and.on the road from 
' Acei to Malaga. 

Muriponum or Morintnum (now Dorchester), 
called Duxium by Ptolemy, the capital-of the 
Durotriges in the south of Britain. At Dorches- 
ter there are remains of the walls-and the am- 
phitheatre of the ancient town: 

-{Morrinus, a companion of Turnus, slain by 
@ineas in Italy.} .. / 

- Mursa or Mursfa (now E’ssseck, capital of Sla- 
vonia), an important town in Pannonia Inferior, 
situated on the Dravus, not far from its junction 
with the Danube, was a Roman colony founded 
by the Emperor Hadrian, and was the residence 
of the governor of Lower Pannonia, Here Mag- 
nentius was defeated by Constantius IIJ., A:D. 

, 351, 

Moursrnpa, or Mursa Minor, a town in Pan- 
nonia Inferior, only ten miles west of the great 
Mursa. ' 

Mus, Dicius. . Vid. Drctus. 

Musa, Antonius, a celebrated, physician at 
Rome about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He was brother to Euphorbus, the physician to 
King Juba, and was himself the physician to the 
Emperor Augustus. -He had been originally a 
slave.. When the emperor was seriously ill, and 
had been made worse by a hot regimen and 
treatment, B.C. 23, Antonius Musa succeeded 
in restoring him to health by means of cold 
bathing and cooling drinks, for which. service 
he received from Augustus and the senate a 
large sum of money and the permission to wear 
a gold ring, and also had a statue erected in his 

“honor near that of Ajsculapius by public sub- 
scription. He seems to have been attached to 
this mode of treatment, to which Horace alludes 
(Epist., i., 15, 3), but failed when he applied it 
to the case of M. Marcellus, who died under his 
care a few months after the recovery of Au- 
gustus, 23. He wrote several pharmaceutical 
works, which are frequently quoted by Galen, 
but of which nothing except a few fragments 
remain. There are, however, two short Latin 
medical works ascribed to. Antonius Musa, but 
these are universally considered to be spurious. 

Mosa or Moz (Modca, Modla : now probably 
Moushid. north of Mokha), a celebrated port of 
Arabia Felix, on jthe western coast, near its 
southern extremity, or, in other words, on the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea, near the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Mus (Movoaz); the Muses, were, according 
to the earliest writers, the inspiring goddesses 
of song, and, according to later notions, divini- 
ties presiding over the different kinds of poetry, 
“and over the arts and-sciences. They. were 
originally regarded as the nymphs of inspiring 
wells, near which they were worshipped, and 
they bore different names in different places, 
until the Thraco-Beotian worship of the nine 
Muses spread from Beeotia over other parts of 
Greece, and ultimately became generally estab- 
lished. 1. Genealogy of the Muses. The most 
common notion was that they were the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter (Zeus) and Mnemosyne, and born 
in Pieria, at the foot of Mount Olympus. Some 
call them the daughters of Ceelus (Uranus) and 
Terra (Gea), and others daughters of Pierus 
and Antiopg, or of Apollo, or of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Plusia, or of Jupiter (Zeus) and Moneta, 
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probably a mere translation of’Mnemosyne or 


Mneme, whence they are called Mnemonides, or bee 


of Jupiter (Zeus) and Minerva, or, lastly, of 
Aither and Terra (Gea).—2. Number of the Mu- 


ses. Originally there were three Muses wor- — 


shipped on Mount Helicon in Beotia, namely, 


Melete (meditation), Mneme (memory), and Acide 


(song), Three Muses also were recognized at 
Sicyon and at Delphi. As daughters of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Plusia we find mention of four Mu- 
ses, v1Z., Thelxinoe (the heart delighting), Acide 
(song), Arche (beginning), and Melete.. n 
accounts, in which they are called daughter 
Pierus,.mention seven Muses, viz., Wilo, Tri- 
tone, Asopo, Heptapora, Achelois, Tipoplo, and. 
Rhodia ; and others, lastly, mention eight, which 


is also said to have been the number recognized. 
At length, however, the number - 


at Athens. 
nine became established throughout all Greece. 
Homer sometimes mentions Musa only in the 
singular, and sometimes Muse in the plural, and 
once only he speaks of nine Muses, though with- 
out mentioning any of their names. Hesiod is 


the first who states the names of all the nine, 


and these nine names became the usual ones. 


They are Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, 


Terpsichore, Erato, Polymnia or Polyhymnia, 
Urania, and Calliope.—3. Nature and character 
of the Muses.. -In Homer’s poems, they are the 
goddesses of song and poetry, and live in Olym- 
pus. There they sing the festive songs at the 
repast of the immortals. They bring before the 
mind of the mortal poet the events which he 
has to relate, and confer upon him the gift of 
song. The earliest poets in their invocation of 
the Muse or Muses were perfectly sincere, and 
actually believed in their being inspired by the 
goddesses; but in later times the invocation of 
the Muses was a mere formal imitation of the 
early poets. Thamyris, who presumed to excel 
the Muses, was deprived by them of the gift 
they had bestowed on him, and punished with 
blindness. The Sirens, who likewise ventured 
upon a contest with them, were deprived of the 
feathers of their wings, and the Muses put them 
on their own persons as ornaments. 
daughters of Pierus, who presumed to rival the 
Muses, were metamorphosed into birds. 
poets and bards. derived their power from the 
Muses, they are frequently called either their 
disciples or sons. ‘Thus Linus is called a son 
of Amphimarus and Urania, or of Apollo and 
Calliope, or Terpsichore ; Hyacinthus a son of 


Pierus and Clio; Orpheus a son of Calliope or. 


Clio, and'Thamyris a son of Erato. ‘These and 
a few others are the cases in which the Muses 
are described as mothers ; but the more gener- 
al idea was, that, like. other nymphs, they were 
virgin divinities. . Being goddesses of song, 
they were naturally connected with Apollo, the 
god of the lyre, who, like them, instructs the 
bards, and is mentioned along with them even 


by Homer. “In later times Apollo is placed in 


very close connection with the Muses, for he 
is described as the leader of the choir of ‘the 


Muses by the surname Musagetes (Movaayérye): ~ 
A further feature in the character of the Musés. : 


is their prophetic power, which belongs to them, 
partly because they were regarded as inspiring 
nymphs, and partly because of their connection 
with the prophetic god of Delphi, oe they: 


Some | 


The nine 


Since » 
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instructed, for example, Aristeus in the art of 
»prophecy.. As the Mu loved to dwell on 
* Mount Helicon they were naturally associated 
- with Bacchus (Dionysus) and dramatic poetry, 
and hence they are described as the compan- 
ions, playmates, or nurses of Bacchus (Diony- 
-sus). The worship of the Muses points origi- 
nally to Thrace and Pieria about Mount Olym- 
pus, whence it was introduced into Beotia ; and 
the names of mountains, grottoes, and wells, 
connected with their worship in the north, were 
likewise transferred to the south. Near Mount 
_ Helicon, Ephialtes and Otus ‘are said to have 
offered the first sacrifices to them. In the same 
place there was a sanctuary with their statues, 

_ the saered wells Aganippe and Hippocrene, and 
on Mount Libethrion, which is connected with 
Helicon, there was a sacred grotto of the Mu- 
ses. Pierus, a Macedonian, is said to have 
been the first who introduced the worship. of 


the nine Muses, from Thrace. to Thespie, at the. 


foot of Mount Helicon. There they had a tem- 
_ple and statues, and the Thespians celebrated a 
solemn festival of the Muses on Mount Helicon, 
called Musea. Mount Parnassus: was likewise 
_ sacred to them, with the Castalian spring, near 
‘which they hadatemple. ‘The sacrifices offer- 
ed to the Muses consisted of libations of water 
or milk, and of honey. The various surnames 
by which they are designated by the poets are 
for the most part derived from the places which 
were sacred to them or in which they were 
worshipped, while some are descriptive of the 
sweetness of their songs.—4. Representations of 
the Muses in works of art. In the most ancient 
works of art we find only three Muses, and their 
attributes are musical instruments, such as the 
flute, the lyre, or the barbiton. Later artists 
gave to each of the nine sisters different attri- 
butes as well as different attitudes. 1. Callidpe, 
the Muse of epic poetry, appears with a tablet 
and stylus, and sometimes with a roll of paper ; 
2. Clio, the Muse of history, appears in a sitting 
attitude, with an open roll of paper, or an open 
chest of books; 3. Huterpe, the Muse of lyric 
poetry, with a flute ; 4. Melpoméne, the Muse of 
tragedy, with a tragic mask, the club of Hercu- 
les, or a sword; her head is surrounded with 
vine leaves, and she -wears the cothurnus ; 5. 
Terpsichore, the Muse of choral dance and song, 
appears with the lyre and the plectrum; 6. Era- 
to, the Muse of erotic poetry and mimic imita- 
tion, sometimes also has the lyre; 7. Polymnia 
or Polyhymnia, the Muse of the sublime hymn, 
usually appears without any attribute, in a pen- 
sive or meditating attitude ; 8. Urania, the Muse 
of astronomy, with a staff pointing to a globe; 


9. Thalia, the Muse of comedy and of merry or | 


idyllic poetry, appears with a comic mask, a 
shepherd’s. staff, or a wreath of ivy. Some- 
times the Muses are seen with feathers on their 
heads, alluding to their contest with the Sirens. 

Musmus (Movoaioc). 1. A semti-mythological 
personage, to be classed with Olen, Orpheus, and 
Pamphus. He was regarded as the author of 
various poetical-compositions, especially as con- 
nected with the mystic rites of Ceres (Demeter) 
at. Eleusis, over which the legend represented 
him as presiding in the time of Hercules. He 
was reputed to belong to the family of the Eu- 
molpide, being the son of Eumolpus and Selene. 
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In other variations of the myth hée was less def- 
initely called a Thracian. According to other 
legends, he was the son of Orpheus, of whom 
he was generally considered as the imitator and 
disciple. - Some accounts gave hima wife De 
ioce anda son Eumolpus.’ There was a tradi- 
tion that the Museum in Pireus bore that name 
from having been the place where Museus was 
‘buried. Among the numerous compositions at- 
, tributed to him by the ancients, the most cele- 
brated were his Oracles.’ Onomacritus, in the 
time of the Pisistratide, made it his business 
to collect and arrange the oracles that passed 
under the name of Museus, and was banished 
by Hipparchus for interpolating in the collection 
oracles of his own making.—2. A grammarian, 
the author of the celebrated poem on the loves 
of Hero and Leander. Nething is known of 
the personal history of the writer; but. it is 
certain that the poem is a late producticn. 
Some critics suppose that the author did not 
live earlier than the fifth century of our era. 
Edited by Passow, Lips.,; 1810; and by Schae- 
fer, Lips., 1825. é 

Musacttes. — Vid. Musa. 

Musonivs Rurus, €., a celebrated Stoic phi- 
losopher, was the son of a-Roman eques, and 
was banished by Nero to the island of Gyaros 
in A.D. 66, under the pretext of his having been 
privy to the conspiracy of Piso. He returned 
from exile on the accession of Galba, and seems ~ 
to have been held in high estimation by Vespa- 
sian, as he was allowed to remain at Rome 
when the other philosophers were banished 
from the city. Musonius wrote various:philo- 
sophical works, all of which have’ perished. 

Musvi (Modvory), a town in the Carthaginian 
territory (Zeugitana), near the River Bagradas, 
on the road from Carthage to Sicca Veneria. 
Here Regulus killed an enormous serpent. 

Murnut, a river of Numidia, the boundary 
between the kingdoms of Jugurtha and Adher- 
bal. It is probably the same as the Rusrica- 
TUS: i 

[Murtizum, a fortified place in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, between the rivers Gabellus and Scul- 
tenna, answering probably to the modern Me- 
dolo.] : 

Murtizus, C. Parius, one of the principal Sam- 
nite generals in the Marsice war, B.C. 90-89. 

Murina (Mutinensis: now Modena), an im- 


| portant town in Gallia Cispadana, on the high 


road from. Mediolanum to the south of Italy, 
was originally a Celtic town, and was the first 
place which the Romans took away from the 
Boii.. It/is mentioned at the beginning of the 
second Punic war (B.C. 218) under. the name 
of Motina, as a fortified place inhabited by the 
Romans; but it was not till 183 that it was 
made a Roman colony. Mutina is celebrated 
in the history of the civil war after Cesar’s 
death. Decimus Brutus was besieged here by 
M. Antonius from December, 44, to April, 43 ; 
and under its walls the battles were fought in 
which the consuls Hirtius and Pansa perished. 
Hence this war ‘was called the Bellum Muti- 
nense. The best wool in all Italy came from 
the neighborhood of Mutina. 

[Murines (Movrivac, or Murrévac, Polyb.), a 
Lybio-Phenician, an active and able officer of 


} Hannibal, selected by him to take command in 


, 


‘Aulis to Thebes. 


-sian war in favor of the Greek cause. 
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Sicily after the death of Hippocrates. He prov- 
ed a source of great annoyance to the Romans, 
and bafiled all their efforts to capture or subdue 


“him; but at length, having been superseded 


through the jealousy of Hanno, he betrayed 
Agrigentum into the hands of the Romans, who 
rewarded him with the rights of citizenship, 
and bestowed other honors on him. ] - 
Mvurunus or Mutinus, was among. the Ro- 
‘mans the same as the phallus, or Priapus, among 
the Greeks, and was believed to be the- most 


powerful averter of demons, and of all evil that 


resulted from pride, boastfulness, and the iike. 

[Mutycea.. Vid. Moruca.] iy 4 

[Muziris (Movfipic or Movloupic : now Mird- 
jan), a port of the district Limyrica, on the 
west coast of India intra Gangem, five hundred 
stadia (fifty geographical miles) east of Tyndis, 
where vessels usually landed.] ‘ 

Mycine (Muxday : now Samsun), a mountain 
in the south of Ionia in Asia Minor, north of 
the mouth of the Meander. . It forms'the west- 
ern extremity of Mount Messogis, and runs far 


out into the sea, opposite to Samos, forming a 


sharp promontory, which was called Mycale or 
Trogilium (Tpoyidcov, Tpwytaiov : now Cape S. 
Maria). 'This cape and the southeast. promon- 
tory of Samos (Posidonium) overlap one an- 
other, and the two tongues of Jand are separat- 
ed by a strait only seven stadia (little more than 
three fourths of a mile) in width, which is re- 
nowned in Greek history as the scene of the 
victory gained over the Persian fleet by Leo- 
tychides and Xanthippus, B.C. 479.. There 
seems to have been a city of the same name 
on or near the promontory. -On the northern 
side of the promontory, near Priene, was the 
great temple of Neptune (Poseidon), which was 
the place of meeting for the Panionic festival 
and Amphictyony. : 

Mycaxtessus (Muxadyoodc : MuxaAgoozoc), an 
ancient and important city in Beeotia, mention- 
ed by Homer, was. situated on the road from 
In B.C. 413 some Thracian 
mercenaries in the pay of Athens surprised and 
sacked the town, and butchered the inhabitants. 
From-this blow it never recovered, and was in 
ruins in the time of Pausanias. It possessed a 
celebrated temple of Ceres (Demeter), who was 
hence surnamed Mycalessia. 

Mycinza, sometimes Myctne (Muxjva:, Mv- 
xnvn: Muxnvaiog :. now Karvata), an ancient 
town in Argolis, about six miles northeast of 
Argos, is situated on a hill at the head of a nar- 
row valley, and is hence described by Homer 
as ‘‘in a recess (uvy@) of the Argive land :” 
hence the etymology of the name. Mycene is 
said to have been founded by Perseus, and was 
subsequently the favorite residence of the Pe- 
lopide. During the reign of Agamemnon it 
was regarded as the first city in all Greece, 
but after the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians it ceased to be a place of importance. 
It still, however, continued an independent town 
till B.C. 468, when it was attacked by the Ar- 
gives, whose hatred the Myceneans are said to 
have incurred by the part they took in the ie 

e 
massive walls of Mycene resisted all the ‘at- 
tacks of the Argives ; but the inhabitants were 
at length compelled by famine to abandon their 
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town. They effected their escape without a 
surrender, and took refuge, some at Cleona, 
some in Achaia, and others in Macedonia: My- 
cene was now destroyed by the Argives and 
was never rebuilt; but there are still numerous: 
remains of the ancient city, which, on account 
of their antiquity and grandeur, are some of 
the most interesting in all Greece. Of these 
the most remarkable are the subterranean vault, 
commonly called the ‘Treasury of Atreus,”’ but 
which was more probably a sepulchre, and the 
Gate of Lions, so called from two lions sculp- 
tured over the gate. 

Mycine (Mvaqyn), daughter of Inachus and 
wife of Arestor, from whom the town of My- 
cene was believed to have derived its name: 
the true etymology of the name is. given above, 

Mycerinus or Mucurrinus (Muxepivoc, Meye- 
pivoc), son of Cheops, king of Egypt, succeeded | 
his uncle Chephren on the throne. His con- 
duct formed a strong contrast to that of his fa- 
ther and uncle, being as mild and just as theirs 
had been tyrannical. On the death of his daugh- 
ter, he placed her corpse within the‘hollow body 
of a wooden cow, which was. covered with gold. 
Herodotus tells us that it was still to be seen 
at Sais in his time. We further hear of My- 
cerinus that, being warned by an oracle that he 
should die at the end of six years, because he 
had been a gentle ruler and had not wreaked 
the vengeance. of the gods on Egypt, he gave 
himself up to revelry, and strove to double his 
allotted time by turning night into-day. He 
began to build a pyramid, but died before it 
was finished. It was smaller than those of 
Cheops and Chephren, and, according to Herod- 
otus, was wrongly ascribed by some to the 
Greek hetera Rhodopis. 

[Mycuus (Mvyéc), a harbor in the east of — 
Phocis, on the Crissean Gulf, probably the mod- 
ern Zalitza.] et 

[Myci (Mvxoé), a people of Asia, belonging to 
the fourteenth satrapy of the Persian empire.] 

’Myconus (Mixovoc: Muxdviog: now Mycono), 
a small island in the Algean Sea, one of the 
Cyclades, southeast of Tenos and east of Delos, 
never attained any importance in history, but is 
celebrated in mythology as one of the places 
where the giants were defeated by Hercules. 
The island was poor and unproductive, and its 
inhabitants were rapacious. | It containedtwo 
towns, a promontory called Phorbia, and a 
mountain named Dimastus.. The large num- 
ber of bald persons in this island was consid- 
ered worthy of record by several ancient writ- 
ers. 

[Mypon (Méday). 1. Son of Atymnius, char- 
ioteer of Pylemenes, a Trojan warrior, slain by. 
Antilochus.—2. Another Trojan warrior, slain 
by Achilles.] ‘ is iSy 

[Myrcrnorires Nomos (Mvexdopirn¢ vouoc), 
a tract of Lower. Egypt, opposite the city of 
Bubastis, on an island, and probably so called 
from a city Myecphoris. ] 

Myepon (Mbydav). 1. Son of Acmon, a Phryg- 
ian king, who fought with Otreus and Priam 
against the Amazons, and from whom some of 
the Phrygians are said to have been called Myg- 
donians. He had a son Corebus, who is hence 
called Mygdonides.—[2. King of the Bebrycians, 
brother of Amycus, slain by eke when on 
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his expedition after the girdle of the Amazon 
Hippolyte. J 

' Myevinia (Muydovia: Méydovec).. 1. A dis- 
trict'in the east of Macedonia, bordering on the 
Thermaic Gulf and the Chalcidic peninsula. 
Its people were of Thracian origin.—2. A dis- 
trict/in the north of Asia Minor, between Mount 
Olympus and the coast, in the east of Mysia and 
the west of Bithynia, named after the Thracian 
people Mygdones, who formed a settlement 
. here; but were afterward subdued by the Bi- 
thyni.—3. The northeastern district of Mesopo- 
tamia, between Mount Masius and the Chabo- 
‘vas, which divided it from Osroéne. From its 
great, fertility, it was also called Anthemusia 
(Avdevovoia). The name of Mygdonia was first 
introduced after the Macedonian conquests : in 
the passage of Xenophon (Anab., iv., 3), some- 
times cited to prove the contrary, the true read- 
ing is Mapdévi01, not Mvyddveor. 

_[Myeponius (Mvydévio¢ : now probably Tah: 
jakhah), an eastern tributary of the Chaboras, 
flowing by the walls of Nisibis. ‘Vid. Aporruas. ] 

Myra (Mvia), daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, and wife of Milo of Crotona. A let- 
ter, addressed: to a certain Phyllis, is extant 
under her name. 

Myiz (Mvdai: MuAaioc, MvdAaitnc). 1.(Now 
Melazzo), a town on the eastern part of the 
northern coast of Sicily, situated on a promon- 
tory running out far into the sea, with a harbor 
and a citadel. It was founded by Zancle (Mes- 
sana), and continued subject to the latter city. 
It was off Myle that Agrippa defeated the fleet 
of Sextus Pompeius, B.C. 36.—2. A town of 
Thessaly, in Magnesia, of uncertain site. 

Mytisa or MyvAssa (ta MiAaca, Midacca : 
Mvaacetic: now Melasso, ruins), a very ancient 
and flourishing inland city of Caria, lay eighty 
stadia (eight geographical miles) from the coast 
at the Gulf of Iassus, in a fertile plain, on and 
at the foot of an isolated rock of beautiful white 
marble, which furnished the material for the 
‘splendid temples and other public buildings of 
the city. The most important of these build- 
‘ings was.the great national temple of Jupiter 
(Zeus) Carius or Osagon. Vid. Carita. Mylasa 
was the birth-place and capital of Hecatomnus. 
Under the Romans it was made a free city. In 
the civil wars it was taken and partly destroy- 
ed by Labienus. Its remains are very exten- 
sive, and the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
(Zeus) are supposed to have been found on the 
rock which formed the Acropolis of the ancient 
city. ’ 

Mynous (Mévdoc: Mibvdioc : now probably 
Port Gumishlu, ruins), a Dorian colony on the 
* coast of Caria, in Asia’ Minor, founded by set- 
tlers from Treezene, probably on the site of an 
old town of the Leleges, which continued to 
exist under the name of Palemyndus. Myn- 
dus stood at the western extremity of the same 
peninsula on which Halicarnassus stood. It 
‘was not one of the cities,of the Dorian Hexapo- 
lis, but never became a place of much import- 
anee: © 
[Mynes (Mivyc), son of Euenus of Lyrnessus, 
husband of Briseis, slain’by Achilles, who car- 
ried off captive his beautiful widow, the occa- 
sion of the quarrel between him and Agamem- 
non.] 
532 
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Myon or “MySeva (Moov, Mvovia : Muvovete), 
-a town of the Locri Ozole, situated: on a con- 
siderable height thirty stadia from Amphissa, 
and in one of the passes which led from Atolia 
into Phocis. 4 

Myonnuisus (Mvévynoog : “now Cape Hypsili), 
a promontory of Ionia, with a town and a little 
island of the same name, south, of Teos and 
west of Lebedus, and forming the northern 
headland ‘of the Gulf of Ephesus. Here the 


Romans, under the pretor L. Aimilius, gained 


a great naval victory over Antiochus the Great, 
B.C. 190. 

M¥os Hormos (6 Mudc ppg, i-e. , Mouse-port, 
or, as others render it, Muscle-port, for pve is 
also the Greek for rece and this shell-fish is 
very common on the western coast of the Red 
Sea), afterward Vrneris’ Portus (’Adpoditne 
épuoc), an important sea-port town of Upper 
Egypt, built by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus on a 
promontory of the same name,\six or seven 
days’ journey from Coptos. Some of the best 
modern geographers identify the port with Kos- 
seir (latitude 26° 10’), which is still an import- 
ant port of the Red Sea, and the place of em- 
barkation ‘for the caravan to Mecca. Kosseir 
lies ‘due east of Coptos, and is connected with 
it by a valley, which contains traces of an an- 
cient road, and which still forms the route of 
the Mecca caravan. At the village of Abu- 
Shaar, near Kosseir, are extensive ruins, which 
are supposed to be the remains of the town of 
Myos. Hormos. Others, however, place it a 
degree further north, in latitude 27° 10/, ORDO 

site the Jaffatine islands. 

Myra or Myron (ra and 7 Mépa, 7 Mépav: 3 
Mupeve: now Myra, Grk., Dembre, Turk., ruins), 
one of the chief cities of Lycia, and, under the 
later Roman empire, the capital of the province, 
was built on a rock twenty stadia (two geo- 
graphical miles) from the sea, and had a port 
called Andriaca (Avdpiaky). St. Paul touched 
here on his voyage as-a prisoner to Rome, and. 
the passage where this is mentioned (Acts, 
Xxvil., 5, 6) affords incidental proof that the 
place was then an important sea-port. There 
are still magnificent ruins of the city, in great 
part hewn out of the rock. 

{Myreinus (Mvpxivoc), a small city and for- 
tress of Thrace, on the Strymon, founded by 
the Milesian Histiaus, with the consent of Da- 
rius, as the capital of a small principality in 
these regions: it fell, however, into the hands 
of the Edoni, who made it their capital and the 
residence of their princes. ] 

Myrianprus (Mvpiavdpoc), a Pheenician col- 
ony in Syria, on the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Issus, a day’s journey from the Cilician 
Gates. It probably stood a little south of Alex- 
andrea, at a spot where there are-ruins. He- 
rodotus calls the Gulf of Issus 6 Mapravdurdc 
KoAro¢, & name evidently derived from this 
place, with a slight variation of form. 

Myricts (Mupcxod¢), a city on the coast. of 
Troas, opposite to Tenedos. 

Myrina (7 Mupiva, or Mipiva, Mipuvva, Mo- 
pivn : Mvpwaioc). 1. (Now Sandarlik 2), a very 
ancient and strongly fortified city on the west- 
ern coast of Mysia, founded, according to myth- 
ical tradition, by Myrinus or by the Amazon 
Myrina, and colonized by the 4cdlians, of whose 
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confederacy it formed a member. It was also 
called Smyrna, and, under the Roman empire, 
Sebastopolis : it was made, by the Romans a 
cintas libera. It was destroyed by earthquakes 
meee Tiberius and Trajan, but each time re- 

. built. 
matic poet Agathias.—2. Vid. Luinos. , 

[Mynrina (Mvpvva), an Amazon, said to have 
given name to the city Myrina, No.1: she is 
mentioned in the Iliad (ii., 814).] 

Myruea (Mépdeva : MupAeavoc: ruins at Ama- 
polt, a little distance inland from Mudaniech), a 
city of Bithynia, not far from Prusa, founded by 
the Colophonians, and almost rebuilt by Prusias 
J., who called it APamea after his wife. The 
Romans colonized it under Julius Cesar and 
Augustus. i ’ 

Myrmeicives (Mupunxidne), a sculptor and en- 
graver, of Miletus or Athens, is generally men- 
tioned in connection with Callicrates, like whom 
he was celebrated for the minuteness of his 
works. Vid. Cauuicrates. His works in ivory 
are so small that they could scarcely be seen 
without placing them on black hair. 

Myrmeciom (Mvpujxcov), a Scythian or Cim- 
merian town of the Chersonesus Taurica, sit- 
uated on a promontory of the same name at the 
narrowest ‘part of the Bosporus, opposite the 
Achilleum in Asia. 

Myrmipon (Mvpuiddr), son of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Eurymedusa, daughter of Clitos, whom Ju- 
piter (Zeus) deceived in the disguise of an ant. 
Her son was for this reason called Myrmidon 
(from pvpuné, an ant), and was regarded as the 
ancestor of the Myrmidons in Thessaly. He 
was married to Pisidice, by whom he became 
the father of Antiphus and Actor. 

Myrmiponus (Mupucddvec), an Achzan race in 
Phthiotis in Thessaly, whom Achilles ruled over, 
and who accompanied this hero to Troy. .They 
are said to have inhabited originally the island 
of gina, and to have emigrated with Peleus 
into Thessaly; but modern critics, on the con- 
trary, Suppose that a colony of them emigrated 
from Thessaly into AZgina. The Myrmidones 
disappear from history at a later period. The 
ancients derived their name either from a myth- 
ical ancestor Myrmrpon, or from the ants (yip- 
pnkec) in Aigma, which were fabled to have 
been metamorphosed into men in the time of 
facus. Vid. Alacus. 

[Myro.(Mvpé). Vid. Ma@ro.] sl 

Myron (Mépwv). 1. Tyrant of Sicyon, the 
father of Aristonymus, and grandfather of Clis- 
thenes.. He gained the victory at Olympia in 
the chariot-race in B.C. 648.—2. One of. the 
most celebrated of the Greek statuaries, and 
also a sculptor and engraver, was born at Eleu- 
there, in Beotia, about 480. He is also call- 
ed an Athenian, because Eleuthere had ‘been 
admitted to the Athenian franchise. He was 
the disciple of Ageladas, the fellow-disciple of 
Polycletus,-and a younger contemporary of 
Phidias. He flourished about 431, the time of 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. The 
‘chief characteristic of Myron seems to have 
been his power of expressing a great variety 
ef forms. Not content with the human figure 
in its most difficult and momentary attitudes, 
he direeted his art toward various other ani- 
mals, and he seems to have been the first great 


It was the birth-place of the epigram-| 
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artist who did so. His great works were near- 
ly all in bronze. The most celebrated of his 
statues were his Discobolus and his Cow. Of 
his Discobolus there are several marble copies in 
existence. _ It is true that we can not prove by 
testimony that any of these alleged copies were 
really taken from Myron’s work, or from imita- 
tions of it; but the resemblance between them, 
the fame of the original, and the well-known 
frequency of the practice of making such mar- 
ble copies of celebrated bronzes, all concur to 
put the question beyond reasonable doubt. Of 
these copies we possess one in the Townley 
Gallery of the: British Museum, ,which was 
found in the grounds of Hadrian’s Tiburtine 
Villa in,1791.. The Cow of Myron appears to 
have been a perfect work of its kind. It was 
celebrated, in many popular verses, and. the 
Greék Anthology still contains no less than 
thirty-six epigrams upon it. The Cow was rep- 
resented as lowing, and the statue was placed, 
on a marble base, ‘in the centre of the largest 
open place in Athens, where it still stood in the 
time of Cicero. In the time of Pausanias it 
awas no longer there; it must have been re- 
moved to Rome, where it was still to be seen 
in the temple of Peace in the time of Pro- 
copius.—3. Of Priene, the author of an histor- 
ical account of the first Messenian war, proba- 
bly lived not earlier than the third century B.C. 

Myronipes (Mvporidyc), a skillful and. suc- 
cessful Athenian general. In B.C. 457 he de- 
feated the Corinthians who had invaded Me- 
garis, and in 456 he defeated the Beeotians at 
CEnophyta, ; 

Myrrua (Misa) or Smyrna, daughter of Cin- 
yras and mother of Adonis. For details, vid. 
ADONIs. : 

Myrruinis (Moppivoic: Mvppworvcioc), a de- - 
mus on the eastern coast of Attica, belonging 
to the tribe Pandionis, a little south of the prom- 
ontory Cynosura.. It is said to have been built 
by a hero Colenus, and. it contained a temple 
of Diana (Artemis) Coleenis. 

Myrsinus (Mépozaoc). 1. Vid. CANDAULES.— 
2. A Greek historical writer of uncertain date, 
a native of Lesbos, from whom Dionysius. of 
Halicarnassus borrowed a part of his account 
of the Pelasgians. ; 

Myrsinus. Vid. Myrtuntium. © 

Myrrixis, a town of the Turdetani, on the 
Anas in Lusitania, possessing the Jus Latii. 

Myrvitus (Muprtidtoc), son of Mercury (Her- 
mes) by Cleobule, Clytia, Phaethusa, or Myrto. 
He was the charioteer of Gnomaus, king of 
Elis, whom he betrayed when Pelops contend- 
ed with his master in the chariot-race. He was 
afterward thrown into the sea by Pelops near 
Gerestus in Eubcea; and, that part of the 
Aigean is said to have thenceforth been called 
after him the Myrtoan Sea. Vid. inomaus, 
Petors. At the moment he expired he. pro- 
nounced a curse upon the house of Pelops, 
which was henceforward tormented by the 
Erinnyes. His father placed him among the 
stars as auriga. f ‘ 

Myrris (Mipric), a lyric poetess, a native of 
Anthedon in Beeotia. She was reported to have 
been the instructress of Pindar, and to have 
contended with him for the palm of superiority. 
This is alluded to in. an extant fragment of Co- 
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ritina. ‘There were statues in honor of her in 
various parts of Greece. pies 

[Myrro-(Mypro). 1. Daughter of Aristides, 
the grandson of Aristides the Just, married, ae- 
cording to one account, by Socrates while Xan- 

. thippe was living. Boeckh thinks she was his 
first wife.—2. Vid. Myrroum Marr. ] 

Myrroum Mare (7d Muptdov réAayoc), the 
part of the A.gean Sea south of Eubeea, Atti- 
ca, and Argolis, which derived its name from 
the small island Myrtus, though others suppose 
it to come from Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw 
into this sea, or from the maiden Myrto. 

Myrrtentivm (Muprodvvtioyv: Muprotazoe), call- 
ed Myrsinus (Mépovvoc) in Homer, a town of the 
Epeans in Elis, on the road from Elis to Dyme. 

Myrtvus. Vid. Myrroum Mars. 

Mys (Mdc), an artist in. the toreutic depart- 
ment, engraved the battle of the Lapithe and 
the Centaurs and other figures on the shield of 
Phidias’s colossal bronze statue of Minerva 
(Athena) Promachos in the Acropolis of Ath- 
ens. He is mentioned as one of the most dis- 
tinguished engravers by several ancient writers. 

\Mysciitus (Micxedoc or MboxeAnoc), a native 
of Achaia, and, according to Ovid (Metam., xv., 
1), an Heraclid, and the son of an Argive named 
Alemon. He founded Croton in Italy, B:C. 710, 
in accordance with the Delphic oracle. ‘The or- 
acle had commanded him to build a city where 
he should find rain with fine weather. For a 
fong time he thought it impossible to fulfill the 
command of the oracle, till at length he found 
in Italy a beautiful woman in tears ; whereupon 
he perceived that the oracle was accomplished, 
and'straightway founded Croton on the Spot. 

Myst (Mvoo/), one of the Thracian tribes who 
seem to have crossed over from Europe into 
Asia Minor before recorded’ history begins. 
They appear to be the same people as the Meesi 
(in Greek also Mvooé), on the banks of the Dan- 
ube: Vid. Massta.. They stand in close’ con- 

“nection with the Teucri. These two communi- 
ties appear to have moved from the banks of 
the Strymon to the southeast of Thrace, forc- 
ing the Bithyni over the Thracian Bosporus 
into Asia, and then to have crossed over into 
Asia themselves, by way of the Thracian Bos- 
porus, and to have settled on the southeastern 
shore of the Propontis, as far west as the River 
Rhyndacus (the rest of the Asiatic coast of the 
Propontis and the Hellespont being oecupied by 
Phrygians), and also in the eastern and south- 
ern parts of the district afterward called Mysta, 
in the mountains called Olympus and Temnus, 
and on the southern side of Ida.. The Teu- 
crians obtained a permanent footing also on the 
northern side of Ida, in the Troad. Being after- 
ward driven westward over the Rhyndacus by 
the Bithynians, and hemmed in on the west and 
north by the Aolian colonies, the Mysians may 
be regarded as about shut up within the ranges 
of Ida and Olympus on the north and northeast, 
and Temnus on the south. They were a sim- 
ple pastoral people, low in the seale of civiliza- 
tion. Their language and religion bore a strong 
resemblance to those of their neighbors, the 
Phrygians and Lydians, who were of the same 
Thracian origin as themselves, and hence arose 
the error, which is found in Herodotus, of de- 
tiving them directly from the Lydians. 
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Myst (7, Mvoia, poet. Muote ala’: Mvode, Mj- 
sus and Mysius! now Chan Karasi, the north- 
western district’ of Anadoli), a district of Asia 
Minor, called, also, the Asiatic Mysia (Mucia 7 
’Aovavy), in contradistinction to Mesia on the’ 
banks of the Danube. Originally it meant of 
course the territory of the Mysi, but in the 
usual division of Asia’ Minor, as settled under 
Augustus, if occupied the whole of the north- 
western corner of the peninsula, between the 
Hellespont on the northwest ; the Propontis on. 
the north; the River Rhyndacus and, Mount 
Olympus on the east, which divided it from By- 
thynia and Phrygia; Mount Temnus, and an 


imaginary line drawn from Temnus to the’ 


southern side of the Elaitic Gulf on the south, 
where it bordered upon Lydia, and the Aigean 
Sea on the west. . It was subdivided into five 
parts: (1.) Mysta Minor (M.% wixpa), along the 
northern coast. (2.) Mysra Masor (M. 4 je- 
yaxn), the southeastern inland region, with a 
small portion of the coast between the Troad 
and the Aolic settlements about the Elaitic 
Gulf. (32) Troas (7 Tpwdc), the northwestern 
angle, between the 7gean and Hellespont, and 
the southern coast along the foot of Ida. (4.) 
ous or Aloxta (7 Aliodig or AioAia), the south- 
ern part of the western coast, around the Ela- 
itic Gulf, where the chief cities of the AZolian 
confederacy were planted, but applied in a wider 
sense to the western coast in general. And (5.) 
Trururani (7 TevOpavia), the southwestern an- 
gle, between Temnus and the borders of Lydia, 


where, in very early times, Teuthras was said> 


to have established a Mysian kingdom, which 
was early subdued by the kings of Lydia; this 
patt was also called Pergamene, from the cel- 
ebrated city of Prreamus, which stood in it. 
This account applies to the time of the early 
Roman empire; the extent of Mysia, and its 
subdivisions, varied greatly at other times: In 
the heroic ages we find the great Teucrian mon- 
archy of Troy in the northwest of the country, 
and the Phrygians along the Hellespont; as to 
the Mysians, who appear as allies of the Tro- 
jans, it is not clear whether they are Europeans 
or Asiatics. The Mysia of the legends respect- 
ing Telephus is the Teuthranian kingdom in the 


south, only with a wider extent than the later- . 


Teuthrania. Under the Persian empire, the 
northwestern portion, which was still occupied 
in part by -Phrygians, but chiefly by £olian set- 
tlements, was called Phrygia Minor, and by the 
Greeks Hettespontus. Mysia was the region 
south of the chain of Ida, and both formed, 
with Lydia, the second satrapy. In the division 
of the empire of Alexander the Great, Mysia 
fell, with Thrace, to the share of Lysimachus, 
B.C. 311, after whose defeat and death, in 281, 


‘it became a part of the Greco-Syrian kingdom, 


with the exception of the southwestern portion, 
where Phileterus founded the kingdom of Prr- 
Gamus (280), to which kingdom the whole of 
Mysia was assigned, together with Lydia, Phryg- 
la, Caria, Lycia, Pisidia, and. Pamphylia, after 
the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Ro- 
mans in 190. With the rest of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, Mysia fell to the Romans in 133 by 
the bequest of Attalus III., and formed part of 
the province of Asia. Under-the later empire 


| Mysia formed a separate proconsular province, 
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under the:nameof Hellespontus.. The country 


was for the most part mountainous, its chief 
chains being those of Ins, O:ympus, and Trm- 
nus, Which are terminal branches of the north- 
western part of the Taurus chain, and the union 
of which forms theelevatéd land of southeastern 
Mysia. ‘Their prolongations into the sea form 
several. important bays and capes; namely, 
among the former, the great. Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium (now Adramytt), which cuts off. Lesbos 
from the ‘continent, and the Sinus-Elaiticus 
(now Gulf of Chandeli) ; and, among the latter, 
Sigeum (now Cape Yenicheri) and Lectum (now 


Cape Baba), at the northwestern and southwest- ' 


ern extremities of the Troad, and Cane (now 
Cape Colon) and Hydria (now Fokia), the north- 
ern and southern headlands of the Elaitic Gulf. 
Its rivers are numerous; some of them consider- 
able, in proportion to the size of the country, and 
some of first-rate importance in history and po- 
etry : the chief of them, beginning on the east, 
were Ruynpacus and Macrstus, Tarstus, Alsr- 
pus, Granicus, Ruopius, Simors, and. Scaman- 
DER, SATNOISs, Evenus, and Caicus. . The tribes 
of the country, besides the general appellations 
mentioned above, were known by the following 


, distinctive names; the Olympiéni or Olympéni 


(‘OAvumcinvot,’OAvurnvot), inthe district of Olym- 
pene, at the foot of Mount Olympus ; next to 
them, on the south and west, and occupying the 


_ greater part of Mysia Proper, the Abretténi, who 


‘had a native divinity called by the Greeks Zevc 


"Abpettnvoc; the Trimenthurite, the Penta- 
demite, and the Mysomacedones, all in the re- 


gion of Mount Temnus. i ‘ 


Mysius (now Bergama), a tributary of the 
River Caicus in Mysia, or rather the upper part 
of the Caicus itself, had its source .in Mount 
‘Temnus. : < 

Myson (Miowy), of Chene, a village either in 
Laconia or on Mount Gita, is enumerated by 
Plato as one of the seven sages, in place of 
Periander. 

Mysria, a town in the southeast of Bruttium, 
a little above the Promontorium Cocintum. 

My¥rinane or Miryuene (MutiAgvn, Metvajey : 
the former is the ancient form, and the one usu- 
ally found on coins and inscriptions ; the latter 
is sometimes found on inscriptions, and is the 
commoner form in MSS. : MurcAqvaioc, Mityle- 
neus: Mytilene or Metelin), the chief city of 
Lerszos, stood on the easterm side of the island 
opposite the coast of Lesbos, upon a promontory 


which was once an island, and both sides of 


which formed excellent harbors. Its first foun- 
dation is ascribed to Carians and Pelasgians. 
It was early colonized by the A®olians. — Vid. 
Lessos.. Important hints respecting its politi- 
eal history are furnished by the fragments of 
the poetry of Alewus, whence (and from other 
sources) it seems that, after the rule and over- 
throw of a series of tyrants, the city was nearly 
ruined by the bitter hatred and conflicts of the 
factions of the nobles and the people, till Pitta- 
cus was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, and 
the nobles were expelled. Vid. Atcaus, Prr- 
racus. Meanwhile, the city had grown to great 
importance as a naval power, and had founded 


colonies on the coasts of Mysia and Thrace, At | 


the beginning of the seventh century B.C., the 
possession of one of these colonies, Sigeum at 
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the mouth of the Hellespont, was. disputed :in . 
war between the Mytileneans.and*Athenians, :, 
and assigned to the latter by the award of Peri- | 
ander, tyrant of Corinth, Among the other col- . 
onies of Mytilene were Achilleum, Assos,.An= 
tandrus, &c. Mytilene submitted. to the Per- 
sians after the conquest.of Ionia and Aolis, and 
furnished contingents to. the expeditions of 
Cambyses against Egypt and of Darius against 
Scythia. It was active in. the Ionian revolt, 
after the failure of which it again became sub- 
ject to Persia, and took part in the expedition 
of Xerxes against Greece. After the Persian 
war it formed an alliance with Athens, and fe- 
mained one: of the most important members of 
the Athenian confederacy, retaining its inde- 
pendence till the fourth year of the Peloponne» . 
sian war, B.C. 428, when it headed a revolt.of 
the greater part of Lesbos, the progress and. 
suppression of which forms one. of the most in- 
teresting episodes in the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. (Vid. the Histories of Greece.)- 
This event destroyed the power of Mytilene. 
Its subsequent: fortunes can not be related in, 
detail here. It fell under the power of the Ro- , 
mans after the Mithradatic war. . Respecting 
its important-position in Greek literary history, 
vid. Leszos. OG é ; 

Myrrispratum. Vid. Ampstratus.- be 

Myus (Mvoic¢: Mvotovog: ruins at -Palatia), 
the least city of the Ionian confederacy, stood) 
in Caria, on the southern side of. the Meander, , 
thirty stadia from its mouth, and very near Mi- 
letus.- Its original site was probably at the. 
mouth of the river ; but its site gradually. be- 
came an unhealthy marsh; and by the.time of 
Augustus it was so deserted by its inhabitants 
that the few who remained were reckoned as 
citizens of Miletus. 


N. 


Naarpa (Naépda), a town of Babylonia, 
chiefly inhabited by Jews, and with a Jewish 
academy. esis 

Naarmatcoua or Naurmarcua (Naapudayac, 
Napuaayac, i. e., the King’s Canal: 6 BaotAevog 
TmoTapoc, 7 BactAcKy Ovopvs, lumen regium : Nahr- 
al-Malk or Ne Gruel Melek), the greatest of. the 
canals connecting the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
was situated near. the northern limit of Babylo- 
nia, a little south of the Median Wall, in latitude 
33° 5’ about. Its formation was ascribed to a 
governor named Gobares. It was repaired upon 
the building of Seleucia at its junction with the 
Tigris by Seleucus Nicator, and again under the 
Roman emperors Trajan, Severus, and Julian. 

Naparia. . Vid. Navatia, ‘ ; 

Nasarzines (NabapCavyc), a Persian, conspi- 
ed along with Bessus, against Darius, the last _ 
king of Persia, He was pardoned by Alex- 
ander. (in 

Nisitai, Nisivua (Nabaraior, Nabarat In 
the Old Testament, Nebaioth), an Arabian peo- 
ple, descended from the eldest son of Ishmaél, 
had their original abodes in the northwestern 
part. of the Arabian peninsula, east and south- 
east'of the Moabites and Edomites, who dwelt 
on the east of the Dead Sea and in the mount- 
| ains reaching from it to the Persian Gulf. In 
the changes effected among the tres of these 


( 
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regions by the Babylonian conquest of Judza, 
the Nabatheans extended west into the Sina- 
itic peninsula and the territory of the Edomites, 
while the latter took possession of the south‘of 
Judea (vid. Ipummr) ; and hence the Nabathe- 
‘ans of Greek-and Roman history oecupied near- 


ly the whole of Arabia Petrea, along the north-' 


eastern Coast of the Red Sea, on both sides of 
the Alanitic Gulf, and in the Idumean Mount- 
ains (Mountains of Seir), where they had their 
ceelebrated rock-hewn capital, Perra. At first 
they were a roving pastoral people ; -but, as their 
position gave them the command of the trade 
between Arabia and the west, they prosecuted 
that trade with great energy, establishing reg- 
ular caravans between Leuce Come, a: port of 
the Red Sea, in the northwestern part. of Ara- 
bia, and the port of Rhinocolura (now El-Arish) 
on the Mediterranean, upon the frontiers of Pal- 
estine and’ Egypt. Sustained by this traffic, a 
powerful monarchy grew up, which resisted all 
the attacks of the Greek kings of Syria, and 
which, sometimes at least, extended its power 
as far north as Syria. Thus, in the refon of 
Caligula, even after the Nabatheans had nom- 
inally submitted to Rome, we find even Damas- 
cus in possession of an ethnarch of « Aretas the 
kimg,” 2. e., of the Nabathean Arabs :~the usual 
names of these kings were Aretas and Obodas. 
Under Augustus the Nabatheans are found, as 
nominal subjects of the Roman empire, assist- 
ing Aclius Gallus in his expedition into Arabia 


Felix, through which, and through the journey, 


of Athenodorus to Petra, Strabo derived import- 

ant information. Under Trajan the Nabathe- 

ans were conquered by A. Cornelius Palma, and 

Arabia Petreea became a Roman province, A.D. 

105-107. - In the fourth century it was consid- 

ered a part of Palestine, and formed the diocese 

of a metropolitan, whose see was at Petra. The 

Mohammedan conquest finally overthrew the 

power of the Nabatheans, which had been long 

declining : their country soon became a haunt 
of the wandering Arabs of the Desert, and their 
very name disappeared. 

. -Nasts (Ndéc¢), succeeded in making himself 
tyrant of Lacedemon on the death of Machani- 
das, B.C. 207. He carried the licence of tyran- 
ny to the furthest possible extent. All persons 

“possessed of property were subjected to inces- 
sant exactions, and the most cruel tortures if 
they did not succeed in satisfying his rapacity. 
One of his engines of torture resembled the 
maiden of more recent times; it was a figure 
resembling his wife Apega, so constructed as to 
clasp the victim and pierce him to death with 
the nails with which the arms and bosom of the 
figure were studded. The money which he got 
by these means and by the plunder of the tem- 
ples enabled’ him to raise a large body of mer- 
cenaries, whom he selected from among the 
most abandoned and reckless villains. With 
these forces he was able to extend his sway 
over a considerable part of Peloponnesus ; but 
his further progress was checked by Flamininus, 
who, after a short campaign, compelled him to 
sue for peace (195). The tyrant; however, was 
allowed to retain the sovereignty of Sparta, and 
soon after the departure of Ffamininus from 
Greece he resumed hostilities. He was oppos- 


ed by Philopeemen, the general of the Achwan 
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league ; and though Nabis met at. first with 


some succéss, he was eventually: defeated by 
Philopeemen, and was soon afterward assassin- 
ated by some /Jtolians who had been sent to 
his assistance (192). ) , aie 
Nasonassar (Nabovacapoc); king of Babylon, 


whose accession to the throne was fixed upon. 


by the Babylonian astronomers as the era from 
which they began their calculations. This era 
is called the Era of Nabonassar. It commenced 
on the twenty-sixth of February, B.C. 747. \, 
Nasrissa or Nesrissa (now Lebrija), sur= 
named Veneria, a town of the Turdetani in His- 
pania Betica, near the mouth of the Betis. ~ 
Nacoxia (Naxédevaor -ia, or NakéAeva : now 


Sidighasi), a town of Phrygia Epictetus, on the’ 


western bank of the River Thymbrius, between 
Doryleum and Cotyeum, was the place where 
the Emperor Valens defeated his rival Proco- 


| plus, A.D. 366. 


[Nzszrs or Nuzis (Nj6ic, now Neyva), a river 
on the western coast of Hispania ‘Tarraconen- 
sis, between the Durius and the Minius.] 

Nani, 7. e., a dirge or lamentation, chanted 
at funérals, was personified at Rome and wor- 
shipped. as a goddess. She hada chapel outside 
the walls of the city, near the porta Viminalis. 

Navivs, Cn., an’ ancient, Roman poet, of 
whose life few particulars have been recorded. 
He was probably a native of Campania, and was 
born somewhere between B:C. 274 and 264. 
He appears to’ have come to Rome early, and 
he produced his first play in 235. i\He was at- 


tached to the plebeian party; and, with the’ 


licence of the old Attic comedy, he made the 
stage a vehicle for his attacks upon the aristo- 
eracy.. He attacked Scipio and the Metelli ; but 
he was indicted by Q. Metellus and thrown into 
prison, to which circumstance Plautus alludes 
in his Miles Gloriosus (ii., 2, 56)... While in 
prison he composed two plays, the Hariblus and 


Leon, in which he reeanted his previous imputa- 


tions, and thereby obtained his release through 
the tribunes of the people. His repentance, 
however, did not last long, and. he was soon 
compelled to expiate a new offence by exile. 
He retired to Utica ; and it was here, probably, 
that he wrote his poem on the first Punic war; 
and here it is certain that he died, either in 204 
or 202. Nevius was both an epic and a dra- 
matic poet. Of his epic poem on’ the first Pu= 
nic war a few fragments are still extant. It 
Was written in the old Saturnian metre; for 
Ennius, who introduced the hexameter among 
the Romans, was not brought to Rome till after 
the banishment of Nevius. The poem appears 
to have opened with the story of aneas’s flight 
from Troy, his visit to Carthage and amour with 
Dido, together with other legends connected 
with the early history both of Carthage and of 
Rome. It was extensively copied both by En- 
nius and Virgil. The latter author took many 
passages from it, particularly the description 
of the storm in the first Aneid, the speech with 
which Aineas consoles his companions, and the 
address of Venus: to Jupiter. “His dramatic 
writings comprised ~both tragedies and come- 
dies, most of which were taken from the Greek. 
Even in the Augustan age Nevius was still a 
favorite with the admirers of the genuine old 
school of Roman poetry, and the lines of Hor- 


. probably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. 


NVIUS SERTORIUS MACRO: 


ace(Hp:, ii,.1, 53) show that his works, if:not 
so- much read as. formerly, were still fresh. in 
the memories of men: The-best edition, of the 
fragments of Nevius is by Klussman, 8vo, Jena, 
1843. J aoa Bi 

Nayivs Srrrorius Micro. Vid. Macro. 


_ [Nacara (Ndyapa),.a city of the: district of, 


Goryexa in India intra Gangem, near the con- 
fluence of the Cophen and Choaspes; the same, 
probably, as Nysa. . Vid. Nysa, No: 1.] 

Nauarvitr, a tribe of thé Lygii in Germany, 
In 
their country was a grove sacred to the wor- 
ship of two divinities called Alees, whom Tac- 
itus compares. with Castor and Pollux. 

Nanrmatouwa. Vid. NaarMaucna. 

Natipus. Vid. Nymeua. ‘ 

Nain (Naiv; now Nain), a city of Galilee, 
south of Mount Tabor. (Luke, vii., 11.) 

Nuisus, Narssus, or Nasus (Naioéc, Naicodc, 
Naicoog-: now Nissa), an important town of 
Upper Meesia, situated on an eastern tributary 


’. of the Margus, and celebrated as the birth-place 


of Constantine the Great. It was enlarged and 
beautified by Constantine, was destroyed by 
Attila, but was rebuilt and fortified by Justin- 
jan. 
~[Namapus (Néuadoc or Nawédne, now the Ner- 
buddah), a considerable river of India intra. Gan- 
‘gem, rising in Mons Vindius, and emptying into 
the Sinus Barygazenus. ] : 
Namnetz or Namneres,a people on the west- 
ern coast of Gallia Lugdunensis, on the north- 


‘ern bank of the Liger, which separated them 


from Aquitania. Their chief town was Condi- 
vincum, afterward Namnetes (now Nantes). 

~Namtsa, Avuripivs, a. Roman jurist, ene of 
the numerous pupils of Servius Sulpicius. 

Nanruatm or-Nantuires, a people in the 
southeast of Gallia Belgica, between the Rhoda- 
nus and the Rhenus, and at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Lacus Lemanus. 

Narewm. Vid. Nympia. 

Naparis, a northern tributary of the Danube: 
its modern name is.uncertain. 

Napita (Nérara: probably ruins at El-Kad, 
at the great. bend of the Nile to the southwest, 
between the fourth and fifth cataracts), the cap- 
ital of an Atthiopian kingdom north of that of 
Meroé, was the southernmost point reached by 
Petronius, under Augustus. Its sovereigns 
were females, bearing the title of Candace; 
and through a minister of one of them, Chris- 
tianity, was introduced into Authiopia in. the 
apostolic age (Acts, vili., 27). This custom of 
female government has been continued to our 
own times in the neighboring kingdom of Shen- 
dy. In the reign of Nero, Napata was only a 
small town. 

Napoca or Navica (Napocensis or Napucen- 
sis), a Roman colony in Dacia, on the high road 
leading through the country between Patavissa 
and Optatiana. kines 

Nar (now Nera), ariver in central Italy, rises 
in Mount Fiscellus, on the frontiers of Umbria 
and Picenum, flows in a southwesterly direction, 
formine the boundary between Umbria and the 
land of the Sabini, and after receiving the Veli- 
nus (now Velino) and Tolenus (now Turano), 
and passing by Interamna and Narnia, falls into 
the Tiber not far from Ocriculum. It was cel- 


| connected with:the sea by a canal. 
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ebrated for its sulphureous, waters and white 


‘color (sulphurea Nar albus aqua, Virg., Ain., vil. ” 


BED: bie i : 
Naracexra (Napgyapa: ruins at the modern 
Kassir Jebir), one of the most important inland. 
cities of Numidia, between Thagura and Sicea. 
Veneria, was~the scene of Scipio’s celebrated 
interview with Hannibal before the battle of 
Zama. _ Ae rink x va 
Narzo Marius, at .a- later time Narpona 
(Narbonensis: now Narbonne), a town in ‘the 
south of Gaul, and the capital of the Roman 
province of Gallia Narbonensis, was situated 
on the River Atax (now Aude), also called Nar- 
bo, and at the head of the Lake Rubresus ‘or 
Rubrensis (also called Narbonitis), which was 
By ‘this 
means the town, which was twelve miles from 
the coast, was made a’sea-port. It was-a very 
ancient: place, and is supposed to have been 
originally called Atax. . It was made a Roman 
colony by’ the consul Q..Marcius or. Martius, 
B.C. 118, and hence received the surname Mar- 
tius ; and it was the first colony founded by the 
Romans in Gaul. Julius Cesar also. settled ° 
here the veterans of the tenth legion, whence it, 
received the name of Colonia Decumanorum. 
It was a handsome.and populous town, the res- 
idence of the Roman governor of the province, 
and a place of great commercial importance. 
The coast was celebrated for its excellent oys- 
ters.. There are scarcely any, vestiges of the 
ancient town, but there are still remains of the 
canal. 
Narsonensis Gauita. Vid, Gawwta. 
Narcissus (Ndpxoooc). 1. A beautiful youth, 
son of the river-god Cephisus-and the nymph 
Liriope of Thespie. . He was wholly inaccess- 
ible to the feeling of love; and the nymph 
Echo, who was enamored of him, died of grief. 
Vid. Ecuo: One of his rejected lovers, how- 
ever, prayed to Nemesis to punish him for his 
unfeeling heart. Nemesis accordingly caused 
Narcissus to see his own image reflected in a 
fountain, and to become enamored of it... But, 
as he could not approach-this object, he grad- 
ually pimed away, and his corpse was meta- 
morphosed into. the flower which bears his 
name.—2. A, freedman ‘and secretary of the 
Emperor Claudius, over whom he possessed un- 
bounded influence. He long connived at. the 
irregularities. of Messalina; but, fearing that 
the empress meditated his death, he betrayed 
to Claudius her marriage with C. Silius, and 
obtained the order for her execution, A.D. 48. 
After the murder of Claudius, Narcissus was 
put to death by command of Agrippina, 54. He 
had amassed an enormous fortune, amounting, 
it is said, to 400,000,000 sesterces, a little over 
$13,500,000 of our money.—3. A celebrated ath- 
lete, who strangled the Emperor Commodus, 
192. He was afterward exposed to the lions 
by the: Emperor Severus. ; 
Narisci1, a small but.brave people in. the 
south of Germany, of the Suevic race, dwelt 
west of the Marcomanni and east of the Her- 
munduri, and extended from the Sudeti Montes 
on the north to the Danube on the south, thus 
inhabiting part of the Upper Palatinate and the 
country of the Fichtelgebirge. ’ 
Narmaucua. - Vid. NadRMALcHaA. 
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“NARNTA. : 


Narnia (Narniensis: now Narni), a town in 
Umbria, situated on a lofty hill on the southern 
bank of the River-Nar, originally called Nuqur- 
nom, Was made a Roman colony B.C.299, when 
its name was changed into Narnia, after the 
tiver, This town was strongly fortified by na- 


' ture, being accessible only on the eastern and | 
‘Western sides. 


On the western -side it could 
only be approached by a very lofty bridge which 
Augustus built over the river. Pe We 
Naro, sometimes Nar (now Narenta), a river 
in Dalmatia, which rises in Mount Albius, and 
falls into the Adriatic Sea. oy 
Narona, a Roman colony in Dalmatia, situa- 
ted on the Riyer Naro, some miles from the sea, 
and on the road to Dyrrhachium. 
Narszs, king of Persia, Vid. Sassantpm. 
Narses (Napoje), a celebrated genetal and 
statesman in the reign of Justinian, was a eu- 
nuch. He put an end to the Gothic dominion 
in Italy by two brilliant campaigns;,' A.D. 552, 


‘553, and annexed Italy again ‘to the Byzantine 


empire. He was rewarded by Justinian with 
the government .of the country, which he held 
for many years. He was deprived of this office 
by Justin, the successor of Justinian, where- 
upon he invited the Langobards to invade Italy. 
His invitation was .eagerly accepted by their 
king Alboin; but it is said that Narses soon 
after repented of his conduct, and died of grief 
at Rome shortly after the Langobards had cross- 
ed the Alps (568). Narses was ninety-five years 
of age at the time of his death: 

Narruactum (Nap@déxcov), a town in Thessa- 
ly, on Mount Narthacius, southwest of Phar- 
salus: 

_ Naryx, also Nar¥ous or Nar¥cium (Napvé, 
Napoxoc, Naptxiov: Naptxoc, Napv«aioc : now 
Talanda or Taianti), a town of the Locri Opun- 
tii on the Eubeean Sea, the reputed birth-place 
of Ajax, son of Oileus, who is hence called Na- 
ryctus heros.’ Since Locri Epizephyrii, in the 
south of Italy, claimed to be a colony from Na- 
ryx in Greece, we find the town of Locri called 
Narycia by the poets, and the pitch of Bruttium 
also named Narycia. 

Nisimonns (Nacayuévec), a powerful but sav- 
age Libyan people, who dwelt originally on the 
shores of the Great Syrtis, but were driven in- 
land by the Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and aft- 
erward by the Romans. An interesting account 
of their manners and customis is given by Herod- 
otus (iv., 172), who also tells (ii., 32) a curious 
story respecting an expedition beyond the Lib- 
yan» Desert, undertaken by five Nasamonian 
youths, the result of which was certain import- 
ant information concerning the interior of Af 
rica. Vid. Nicer. 

Nasica,Scrpio.. Vid: Scrrro. 

Nasrpimnus, a wealthy (beatws) Roman, who 
gave a supper to Mecenas, which Horace rid- 
icules in the eighth satire of his second book. 
It appears from y.\58 that Rufus was the cog- 
nomen of Nasidienus. 

‘Nasiptus, Q..or L., was sent by Pompey, in 
B.C. 49, with a fleet of sixteen ships to rélieve 
Massilia when it was besieged by D. Brutus. He 
was defeated by Brutus, and fled to Africa, where 
be had the command of the Pompeian fleet. . He 
served in Sicily under Sextus Pompey, whom 
he deserted in 35.. He joined Antony, and com- 
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manded. part of his fleet in the war with Octa- 
vianus, 31.’ ct ae: Aeheaws ‘ 

Naso, Ovipius.. Ved. Ovipius. . >, 

[Nasies (Néoryc), son of Nomion, leader-of’ 
the Carians before Troy.} ~° 

[Nasua, one of the leaders of the Suevi in 
their irruption into Gaul about the time of Cx- 
sar’s arrival in that. country.]. . Mt 

Nassus or Nesus. .Vid. GEntapm. “s * 

[Narno (Na@o), a nomos of Lower Egypt, 
probably the same‘as the one called Neodr by 
Ptolemy, between the Busiritic and Bubastie 
mouths of the Nile.] 

Nartiso (now Natzsone), a small river in Vene- 
tia, in the north of Italy; which flows by Aqui- 
leia, and falls into the Sinus Tergestinus. 

Narra or Nacca, “a fuller,” the name of an 
ancient family of the Pinaria gens. The Natta 
satirized by Horace (Sat., i., 6, 124) for his dirty 
meanness was probably a member of the noble 
Pinarian family, and therefore attacked by the 
poet for such conduct. ; 

[Navzéxus (Nad6oAoc), king of Tanagra, one 
of the Argonauts, father of Iphitus, who is 
hence called Nav6oAédne in Homer. ] by 

[Navotipes (Navkdréionc, Dor. -eidac). 1. A 
Platean, the leader of the faction who invited 
and opened the gates for the Thebans who seized 
upon Plate B.C. 431.—2. One of the two Spar- 
tan ephors sent with the king Pausanias into’ 
Attica, B.C. 403, at the time when the Athe- 
nians were hard pressed. by Lysander; he cor- 
dially co-operated with Pausanias for defeating 
the designs of Lysander.) 

Naverirms (Navxpdtye), of Erythre, a Greek 
rhetorician, and a disciple of Isocrates, is men- 
tioned among the.orators who competed (B.C. 
352) for the prize offered by Artemisia for the 
best funeral oration delivered over Mausolus. 

Navoritis (Nabxpatic : Naveparirye : ruins 
at the modern Sa-el-Hadjar), a city in the Delta 
of Egypt, in the Nomus of Sais, on the eastern 
bank of the Canopic branch of the Nile, which 
was hence called also’ Naucraticum Ostium. 
It was a colony of the Milesians, founded prob- 
ably in the reign of Amasis, about B.C. 550, and 
remained a pure Greek city. It was the only 
place in Egypt where Greeks were permitted to 
settle and trade. After the Greek and Roman 
conquests it continued a place of great prosper- 
ity and luxury, and was celebrated for its wor- 
ship of Aphrodite. It was the birth-place of 
Athenzus, Lyceas, Phylarchus, Polycharmus; 
and Julius Pollux. Vee 

Navcyprs (Navkédqc), an: Argive statuary, 
son of Mothon, and brother and teacher of Pols 
yeletus II. of Argos, flourished B.C. 420: 

Nauécnus (NabAoyor), that is, a place where 
ships can anchor.. I. A naval station on the 
eastern part of the northern coast of Sicily, be- 
tween Myle and the promontory Pelorus : fit 
was between Myle and Naulochus that Sextus 
Pompey was defeated by the fleet of Octavia: 
nus under Agrippa.J—2. A smallisland off Crete,’ 
near the promontory Sammonium.—3: A.nava} 
station belonging to Mesembria in Thrace. , 

Naumacuius (Navudy.o¢), a Gnomic poet, of 
uncertain age, some of whose verses are pre- 
served by Stobeus. . 

Navracrus (Natvraxroc: Navmdkrtoc » now 
Lepanto), an ancient and strongly-fortified town, 


NAUPLIA. 


of the, Locri Ozole; near the promontory Antir- 


_ thium, possessing the largest and'best harbor 


on the whole of the northern coast of the Co- 


‘rinthian Gulf. It.is said to have derived its 


‘ 


name from the Heraclide having here built the 
fleet with which they crossed over to the Pel- 
Oponnesus. After the Persian wars if fell into 
the power of the Athenians, who settled here 


‘ the Messenians who had beencompelled to 
leave their country at the end of the third Mes- 


senian war, B.C. 455; and during the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was the head-quarters.of the 
Athenians in all their operations against the 
west of Greece. At the end of the Peloponne- 
sian war the Messenians were obliged to leave 
Naupactus, which passed into the hands first of 
the Locrians and afterward of the Achwans. 
It was given by Philip,.with the greater part of 
the Locrian territory, to Atolia, but it was again 
assigned to Locris by the Romans. 

Navupiia (Navrdia: Navrdieic: now Nau- 
plia), the port of Argos, situated on the Saronic 
Gulf, was never a place of importance in an- 
tiquity, and was in ruins in the time of Pausa- 
nias. The inhabitants had been expelled by 
the Argives as early as the second Messenian 
war on suspicion of favoring the Spartans, who, 
in’ consequence, settled them at Methone in 
Messenia, At the present day Nauplia is one of 
the most. important cities in Greece. 

Navpuivs (NavrAtoc). 1. Of Argos, son of 
Neptune (Poseidon) and Amymone, a famous 
navigator, and the founder of the town of Nau- 
plia.—2. Son of Clytoneus, was one of the Ar- 


*gonauts, and a descendant of the preceding.—3. 


King of Eubea, and father of Palamedes, Giax, 
and Nausimedon, by Clymene.’ Catreus: had 
given his daughter Clymene and her sister Aé- 
rope to Nauplius to be carried to a foreign land; 
but Nauplius married Clymene, and gave Aérope 
to Plisthenes, who became by her the father of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. His son Palamedes 
had been condemned to death by the Greeks 
during the siege of Troy ; and as Nauplius con- 
sidered his condemnation. to be an act of in- 
justice, he watched for the return of the Greeks, 
and as they approached the coast of Eubcea he 
lighted torches on the dangerous promontory of 
Caphareus. The sailors, thus misguided, suf- 
fered shipwreck, and perished in the waves or 
by the sword of Nauplius. 

Naveortus (now Ober or Upper Laibach), an 
ancient and important commercial town of the 
Taurisci, situated on the River Nauportus (now 
Laibach), a tributary of the Savus, in Pannonia 
Superior. The town fell into decay after the 
foundation of ASmona (now Laibach), which was 
only fifteen miles from it: The name of Nau- 
portus is said to have been derived from the 
Argonauts having sailed up the Danube and the 
Savus to this~place, and here built the town ; 


-and it is added that they afterward carried their 


ships across the Alps to the Adriatic Sea, where 
they again embarked. This legend, like many 
others, probably owes its origin to a piece of 
bad etymology- ; 
Navéicia (Navoveda), daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Pheacians, and Arete, who con- 
ducted Ulysses to the court of her father when 
the was shipwrecked on the coast. e 
{Naustores (NavoveAge), one of the more in- 


# 


NAXOS. 


fluential popular leaders of Athens in the time 
of Philip, leader of an army:sent by-the Athe- 


nians to aid the Phocians, at first on friendly © 


terms with ZEschines, but afterward battling on 
the side of the patriots, and after the disaster 
of Cheronea, stepping into the place of Demos- 
thenes.] : ase Hs 
Nausitaéus (Navoifooc), son of Neptune (Po; 
seidon) and Peribeea, the daughter of Euryme- 
don, was the father of Alcinous and Rhexenor, 
and king of the Pheacians, whom he led from 
Hyperia in Thrinacia to the island of Scheria, 
in order to escape from the Cyclopes. 
[Naustatumus (Naicrabyoc). 1. A port-town 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, north of Promon- 
torium Pachynum.—2.' A port-town on the 


Pontus Euxinus, or, rather, on a salt lake join- 


ed to the sea (now Hamamli- Ghieul).—3. A 
perp in Cyrenaica, between Erythrum and Apol- 
onia. ] , . 

Nautaca (Natraxa: now Naksheb or Kesh), 
a city of Sogdiana, near the Oxus, toward the 
eastern part of its course. 

Nautes. ) Vid. Nautia Gens. 

Navtia Gens, an-ancient patrician gens, 
claimed to be descended from Nautes, one of 
the companions. of Aineas, who was.said to 
have. brought. with him the. Palladium from 
Troy, which was placed under the care. of the 
Nautiiat Rome. TheNautii, all of whom were 
surnamed Rutili, frequently held the highest of- 
fices of state in the early times of the republic, 
but, like many of the other ancient gentes, they 
disappear from history about the time of the 
Samnite wars. , 

Nava (now Nahe), a western tributary of the 
Rhine in Gaul, which falls into the Rhine at the 
modern Bingen. 7 

Navatia or Nasaria; a river on the northern 
coast of Germany, mentioned by Tacitus, prob- 
ably the eastern arm of the Rhine. 

Navius, Arrus, a renowned augurin the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus. 
double the number of the equestrian centuries, 
and to name the three new ones after himself 
and two of his friends, but was opposed by Na- 
vius because Romulus had originally arraneed 
the equites under the sanction. of the auspices, 
ard consequently no. alteration could be made 
in them without the same sanction, The tale 
then goes on to say that Tarquinius thereupon 
commanded him to divine whether what he was 
thinking of in his mind could be done, and that 
when Navius, after consulting the heavens, de- 
clared that it could, the king held out a whet- 
stone and a razor to cut it with. Navius im- 
mediately cut it. | His statue was placed in the 


comitium, on the steps of the senate-house, the. 


place where the miracle had been wrought, and 
beside the statue the whetstone was preserved. 
Attus Navius seems to be the best orthography, 


making Attus an old prenomen, though we fre- \, 


quently find the name written Attius. 
Naxos (Nééo¢: Nd£toc). 1. (Now Nama), an 
island in the A5gean Sea, and the largest of the 
Cyclades, is situated nearly half way between 
the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor. ; 
about eighteen miles in length and twelve in 
breadth. It was very fertile in antiquity, as it 
is in the present day, producing. an abundance 
of corn, wine, oil, and fruit. It A 


This king proposed to | 


It is’ 


ap 


NAXUANA. 


celebrated for its'wine, and hence plays a prom- 


inent part in the legends about Bacchus (Dio- 


nysus). “Here the godis said to have found 
Ariadne: after she had ‘been deserted, by The- 
seus. The marble of the island was also much 
prized, and was considered equal to the Parian. 
Naxos is frequently called Dia (Ata) by the 
“poets, which was one Of its ancient names.» It 
was likewise: called Strongyle (StpoyybAn) on 
account of its round shape, and Dionysias (Avo- 


vuowic) from its connection with the worship of, 


Dionysus (Bacchus). It is said to have been 
originally. inhabited by Thracians: and then-by 
Carians, and to have:derived its name from a 
Carian chief; Naxos. In the historical age it 
was inhabited; by Ionians, who had emigrated 
from Athens. Naxos was conquered by Pisis- 


tratus, who-established Lygdamis as tyrant of |’ 


the island about »B.C, 540. . The Persians in 
501 attempted, at the suggestion of Aristagoras, 
to subdue Naxos ; and upon the failure of their 
attempt, Aristagoras, fearing punishment, in- 
duced the Ionian cities to revolt from Persia. 
In 490 the Persians, under Datis and Artapher- 
nes, conquered Naxos; and reduced the inhabit- 
ants to slavery. The Naxians recovered their 
independence after the. battle of. Salamis (480). 
They were the first of the allied states whom 


the Athenians reduced to subjection (471), after, 


which time: they are rarely mentioned in his- 
tory. Thechief town of the island was. also 
called Naxos ; and we also have mention of the 
small towns of Tragea and Lestade. — 2. A 
Greek city on the eastern coast of Sicily, south 
of Mount Taurus; was founded B.C. 735 by the 
Chalcidians of Eubcea, and was the first Greek 
colony established in the island. It grew so 
rapidly in power that in only five or six years 
after its foundation it sent colonies to Catana 
and Leontini. It was for a time subject to 
Hieronymus, tyrant of Gela; but it soon recov- 
ered its independence, carried on a successful 
war against Messana, and was subsequently 
an ally of the Athenians against Syracuse. In 
403 the town was taken by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse and destroyed. Nearly fifty years after- 
ward (358) the remains of the Naxians scatter- 
ed over Sicily were collected by. Andromachus, 
and a new city was founded on Mount Taurus, 
to which the name of Tauromenium was given. 
Vid. TavromEniom. 

Naxvuina (Nafovdva: now Nakshivan), a city 
of Armenia Major, on the Araxes, neat the con- 
fines of Media. : 

Nazareru, Nazara (Nalapéd, or’-ér, or -d: 
Naapaioc, Nawpaioc,, Nazarénus, Nazaréus : 
now ¢en-Nasirah), a city of Palestine, in Galilee, 
south of Cana, on a hill in the midst of the 
range-of mountains north of the plain of Es- 
draélon, ~ 

[Nazarius, a Latin rhetorician, who taught 
eloquence at Bordeaux in the first half of the 
fourth century A.D. He was author of a pane- 
gyric on Constantine, delivered before the Ce- 


sars Crispus and’ Constantine, which is pub-. 


lished in the Panegyrici Veteres. | 
Naztanzus (Natiavocg : Natcavenvdc), a city of 
Cappadocia, on the road from Archelais. to Ty- 
ana, celebrated as the diocese of the Father of 
the Church, Gregory Nazianzen.. Its ‘site is 
doubtful, 
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--NEAPOLIS. 


Neara(Néaipa), the name of several nymphs, 
and also of several maidens mentioned by the | 
poets. -' “ty esti to 4 : 

‘\Nemtuus (Néacfo¢: now Nieto); a river in 
Bruttium, in the south of Italy, falling into the 
Tarentine Gulf a little north of Croton, Here 
the captive Trojan. women are said to have 
burned the ships.of the Greeks. piss 
_ [Neauces, a friend of Turnus, slew Salius 
in the wars between Turnus and//ineas in 
Italy.], : oe ieee pes (ae 

Nrators (NedAxne), a painter who flourished 
in the time of Aratus, B.C. 245. . 

Nwanvria (Nedydpeva: Neavdpeic, pl.), atown 
of the Troad, upon the Hellespont, probably an 
Eolian colony: | By the time of Augustus it had’ 
disappeared. .., : : 

Neanrues (Nedv@yc); of Cyzicus, lived about 
B.C. 241, and was a disciple of the Milesian Phi- 
liseus, who himself had been a disciple of Isoc- 
rates. -He was a voluminous writer, principally . 
of history. af 

Neripouis (NeGroduc : Nearodirne, Neapolita- 
nus). I. In Europe. 1.(Now Napoli or Naples), _ 
a city in Campania in Italy, on thé, western 
slope of Mount Vesuvius and on ‘the River Se- 
bethus, was founded by the Chalcidians of Cu- 
mz, on the site of an ancient place called Par- 
THENOPE (IlapGevdrn), after the Siren of that 
name. Hence we find the town called Parthen- 
ope by Virgil and Ovid. The year of the foun- 
dation of Neapolis is not recorded. It was cail- 
ed the ‘*New City,” because it was regarded 
simply as a new quarter of the neighboring city 
of Cume. When the town is first mentioned ° 
in Roman history, it consisted of two parts, di- 
vided from each other by a wall, and called re- 
spectively Paleopolis and Neapolis. This divi- 
sion probably arose after the capture of Cuma 
by the Samnites, when a large number of the 
Cumezans took refuge in the city they had 
founded ; whereupon the old quarter was called 
Palzopolis, and the new quarter, built to accom- 
modate the new inhabitants, was named Neapo- 
lis. There has been a dispute respecting the 
site of these two quarters ; but it is probable 
that Paleopolis was situated on the western 
side, near the harbor, and Neapolis on the east- 
ern side, near-the River Sebethus. In B.C. 
327 the town was taken by the Samnites, and in 
290 it passed into the hands of the Romans, 
who allowed it, however, to retain its Greek 
constitution. At a later period it became ’a‘ 
municipium, and finallya Roman colony.« Under 
the Romans the two quarters of the city were 
united, and the name of Paleopolis disappeared. 
It continued to be a prosperous. and flourishing 
place till the time of the empire ; and its beau- 
tiful scenery, and the luxurious life of its Greek 

opulation, made it a favorite residence with 
many of the Romans. In the reign of Titus 


| the city was. destroyed by an earthquake, but 


was rebuilt by this emperor in the Roman style. 
The modern city of Naples does not stand on 
exactly the same site as Neapolis. Theancient 
city extended further east than the modern city, 
since the former was'situated on the Sebethus, 
whereas the latter does not reach so far as the 
Fiume della Madalena; but the modern city, on 
the other hand, extends further north and west 
than the ancient one, since the island of Mega- 


c 


NEARCHUS. 
ris,-on which: the’ Castel del Ovo now ‘stands, 
‘was situated in-ancient times.between Pausily- 
pum and ‘Neapolis. In the neighborhood of 


© “Neapolis‘there were warm baths, the célebrated. 


villa of Lucullus, and the villa Pausilypi or Pau- 
. silypum, bequeathed by. Vedius Pollio to Au- 


gustus, and which has given its name’to fhe’ 


celebrated grotto of Posilippo between Naples 
and Puzzueli, atthe entrance of which the tomb 
of Virgil is still’ shown.—2. A part of Syracuse. 
Vid. Syracusm:.—3. (Now Napoli), a town on 
the western codst of the island of Sardinia, 
celebrated for its warm~baths.—4. (Now Ka- 
vallo), 2 sea-porttown in Thrace, subsequently 
‘Macedonia adjecta, on the Strymonic Gulf, be- 
‘tween the Strymon and Nessus.—II. In Asia 
and Africa. 1. (Now Scala Nuova, or near it), 
a small Ienian city on the coast of Lydia, north 
of Mycale andsouthwest of Ephesus. The 
Ephesians, to whom it at first belonged, ex- 
changed it with the Samians for Maratuusium. 
—2, 3. Two towns of Caria, the one near Har- 
pasa, thé other on the coast, perhaps the new 
town of Myndus.—4. (Ruins at Tutinek?2), in 
Pisidia, south of Antioch ; afterward reckoned 
to Galatia. — 5. In Palestine, the SycuEem or 
Sycvar of Scripture (Suyéu, Svydp, Urriua, 
Joseph. : now Nabdlous), one of the most ancient 
cities of Samaria, stood in the narrow valley 
between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and was the 
religious capital of the Samaritans, whose tem- 
ple was built upon Mount Gerizim. This tem- 
ple was destroyed by- John Hyrcanus, B.C. 129. 
Its full name, under the Romans, was Flavia 
Neapolis. It was the birth-place of Justin Mar- 
tyr. —6. A small town of Babylonia, on-the 
western bank of the Euphrates, opposite to the 
opening of the King’s Canal:—7. In Egypt. - Vad. 
Czane.—8. In Northern Africa, on the western 


' ° goast. of the Great Syrtis, by some identified 


with Leptis Magna, by others with the modern 
Tripolt.—9. (Now Nubal), a very ancient Phee- 
nician colony, on the eastern. coast of Zeugi- 
tana, near the northern extremity of the great 
gulf which was called after it Sinus Neapoli- 
tanus (now Gulf of Hammamet). Under the Ro- 
mans it was.a libera civitas, and, according to 
Ptolemy, a colony. 

‘“Nearcuus (Néapyoc). 1. A distinguished friend 
‘and officer of Alexander, was a native of Crete, 
but settled at Amphipolis. He appears to have 
occupied a prominent position at the court of 
Philip, by whom he was banished for participat- 
ing in the intrigues of Alexander. After the 
death of Philip he was recalled, and treated 
with the utmost distinction by Alexander. He 
accompanied the king to Asia; and in B.C. 325, 
he was intrusted by Alexander with the com- 
‘mand of the fleet which he had caused to be 
eonstructed on the Hydaspes. Upon reaching 

-the mouth of the Indus, Alexander resolved to 

- *gend round his ships by sea from thence to the 
Persian Gulf, and he gladly accepted the offer 
of Nearchus to undertake the command of the 
fleet during this long and perilous navigation. 
Nearchus set out on the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 326, and arrived at Susa in safety in 
February, 325. He was rewarded with a crown 
of gold for his distinguished services, and, at 


the same time, obtained in marriage a daughter’ 
of the Rhodian Mentor and of Barsine, to whom! 


t 


subordinate to: Antigonus. 


hy NECTANABIS. 


Alexander’ himself had been previously mar. ; 
ried. In the division of the provinces after the 


death’ of Alexander, he received the govern- 


ment of Lycia and Pamphylia, which he held as 
In 317 he accom- 
panied Antigonus in’his march against Eume-~ | 
nes, and in 314 he is mentioned again as one 
of the generals of Antigonus.. Nearchus left a 
history of the voyage, the substance of which 
has. been preserved tous, by Arrian, who has 
derived from it the whole of the latter part of 
his “ Indica.”—[2. A Pythagorean philosopher 
of ‘Tarentum; he adhered to the Roman cause 
in the second Punic war, notwithstanding the 
defection of his countrymen, and was on friend- 
ly terms with Cato the censor, who lived-in his. 
house after the recapture of Tarentum by Fa- 
bius Maximus, B.C:'209.] # 
Neso, a mountain of Palestine, on the east- 
ern side of the Jordan, opposite,to Jericho, was 
in the southern part of the range called Abarim.: 
It was on.a summit of this mountain, called 
Pisgah, that Moses diéd: Dae: 
[Neprissa. . Vid. Naprissa.] ; 
Nesropes Mowyrss, the’ principal’ chain of 
mountains in Sicily, running through the whole 
of the island, and°a continuation of the Apen- 
nines. ; ; 
Neco or Necuo (Nexée, Néyac, Nexave, Ne- 
yaoc, Neyao), son of Psammetichus, whom’ he 
succeeded on the throne of Egypt in B.C. 617. 
His reign was marked by considerable energy 
and enterprise. He began to dig the canal in- 
tended to. connect the Nile with the Arabian 
Gulf; but he desisted from the work, according 
to Herodotus, on being warned by an oracle that 
he was constructing it only for the use of the 
barbarian invader. But the greatest and most 
interesting enterprise with which his name. is 
connected is the circumnavigation of Africa by 
the Pheenicians in his service, who set sail 
from the Arabian Gulf, and, accomplishing the 
voyage in somewhat more than two years, en- 
tered the Mediterranean, and returned to Egypt 
through the Straits of Gibraltar.‘ His military 
expeditions were distinguished at first by bril- 
liant success, which was followed, however, by 
the most rapid and signal reverses. On his 
march against the Babylonians and Medes, whose 
joint forces had recently destroyed Nineveh, he 
was met at Magdolus (Megiddo) by Josiah, king 
of Judah, who was a vassal of Babylon. Inthe 
battle which ensued; Josiah was defeated and 
mortally wounded, and Necho advanced to the 
Euphrates, where he conquered the Babylonians, 
and took ‘Carchemish or Circesium, where he 
appears to have established a garrison. After 
the battle at Megiddo he took the town of Cad- 
ytis, probably Jerusalem. In 606 Nebuchad- 
nezzar. attacked Carchemish, defeated Necho, 
and would appear also to have invaded Egypt 
itself. In 601 Necho died, after a reign of six- 
teen years, and was succéeded by his son Psam- 
mis or Psammuthis. 
Necranizis, Necranipus, or Nuctanitpys 
(Nextévabic, Nexréveboc, Nextavébyc). 1. King 
of Egypt, the’first of the three sovereigns of the 
Sebennite dynasty, succeeded Nepherites on the 
throne about B.C. 374, and in the following year 
successfully resisted the invasion of the Persian 
force under Pharnabazus and Iphicrates. He 
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died after a'reign of ten years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Tachos.—2,. The neph 


With the assistance of Agesilaus. . For, some 


. time he defeated all the attempts of Artaxerxes. 
IIL. (Ochus) to ‘recover Egypt, but he was at 


length defeated himself, and, despairing of mak- 
ing any further resistance, he fled to Athiopia, 
350. Nectanabis was the third king of the Se- 
bennite dynasty, and the last native sovereign 


Who ever ruled in Egypt. 


Népa (Néda: now Byzi), a river in Pelopon- 
nesus, rises in Arcadia in Mount Cerausion, a 


branch of Mount Lyceus; and falls into the 


Tonian Sea after forming the boundary between 
Arcadia and Messenia, and between Messenia 


-and Elis. 


Necra or Neerana (7a Néypava: now -El- 
Nokra, north of Mareb), a city of Arabia’ Felix, 
destroyed by Alius Gallus: ; 

[New (Njiov). . Vid. Irnaca.] ~ , 

Nagievs(NyAeve). 12Son of Tyro, the daugh- 


-. ter of Salmoneus. _ Neptune (Poseidon) once 


visited Tyro in the fort of the riyer-god Enip- 
eus, and she became by him the mother of Pelias 
and Neleus, To conceal her shame, she exposed 
the two boys, but they were found and reared by 
some countrymen. They subsequently learned 
their parentage; and after the death of Oreth- 
eus, king of Iolcos, who had married their moth- 
er, they.seized the throne of Ioleos, excluding 


'ZEson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro; but Pelias 


soon afterward expelled his brother, and thus 
became sole king : thereupon Neleus went with 


Melampus, and Bias to Pylos,-which his uncle’ 


Aphareus gave to him, and of which he thus be- 
came king. Several towns of this name claim- 
ed the honor of being the city of Neleus or of his 
son Nestor, such as Pylos in Messenia, Pylos in 
Elis, and Pylos, in Triphylia ; the last of which 
is probably the one mentioned by Homer in con- 
nection with Neleus and Nestor. Neleus was 
married to Chloris, a daughter of Amphion of 
Orchomenos, according to Homer, and a Theban 
woman according to others. By her he became 
the father of Nestor, Chromius, Periclymenus, 
and Pero, though he had in all twelve sons. 
When Hercules had killed Iphitus, he went to 
Neleus to be purified ; but Neleus, who was a 
friend of Eurytus, the father of Iphitus, refused 
to grant the request of Hercules. In order to 
fake vengeance, Hercules afterward. marched 
against Pylos, and slew all the sons of Neleus, 
with the exception of Nestor: some later writ- 
ers add that Neleus himself was also. killed. 
‘Neleus was now attacked, and his dominions 
plundered by Augeas,. king of the Epeans ; but 
the attacks ofthe latter were repelled by Nes- 
tor. The descendants of Neleus, the Nelide, 
were eventually expelled from their kingdom by 
the Heraclide, and migrated for the most part 
to Athens.—2. The younger son of Codrus, dis- 
puted the right of his elder brother Medon to the 
crown on account of his lameness, and when the 
Delphic oracle declared in favor of Medon, he 
placed himself at the head of the colonists who 
migrated to Ionia, and himself founded Miletus. 
His son Acpytus headed the colonists who set- 
tled in Priene. Another son headed a body of 
settlers who re-enforced the inhabitants of Ia- 
sus, after they had lost a great number of their 
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‘NEMESIS. 


citizens in a war with the Carians.—3, Of Scep- . 


Sis, the son. of Coriseus, was a disciple-of Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus, the latter of whom be- 
queathed to him his library, and appointed him 
one.of his executors. The history of the writ- 
ings of. Aristotle, as connected with Neleus and 


his heirs, is related elsewhere (p. 102, b), 


Neuives,,Neveiiprs, and-Néxiius (NyAetdnc, 
NnAniddnc, NyAnioc), patronymics of Neleus, by 
Nestor the son of Neleus, or An- . 
tilochus, his grandson, is designated. oF x. 
Nemausus (Nemausensis : now Nismes), one « 
of the most important towns of Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, was the capital of the Arecomici and a 
Roman colony, It was situated inland east of 


| the- Rhone; on the high road from Italy:to Spain, 


and on the southern slope of Mons Cevenna. It 
was celebrated as the place from which the fam- 
ily ofthe Antonines came. Though rarely men- 
tioned by ancient. writers, the Roman remains 


at Nismes, which are some of the most perfect. 


north of the Alps, prove that\the ancient Ne- 
mausus was a large and flourishing city. If. 
these remains the most important. are the am- 
phitheatre, the Maison Carrée, a name giventoa 


beautiful Corinthian temple, and the magnificent | - 


aqueduct, now called Pont.du Gard, consisting - 
of three rows, of arches, raised one above the 
other, and one hundred and eighty feet in height. 
Nema (Newéa, Ion. Neuéy), a valley in Argo- 
lis, between Cleone and Phlius, celebrated: in 
mythical story as the place where Hercules slew 
the Nemean lion. Vid. p..356, b. In this val- 
ley there was a splendid temple of Jupiter (Zeus) * 
Neméus surrounded bya sacred grove, in which 
the Nemean games were celebrated every other 
year. . Vid. Dict. of Antig., art. Nemea. 
Nemesiinus, M. Auretivs Otympfus, a Ro- 
man poet, probably a native of Africa, flourished 
at the court of the Emperor Carus (A.D. 283), 
carried off the prize in all the poetical contests 
of the day, and was esteemed second:to the 
youthful prince Numerianus alone, who honored + 
him so-far as-to permit him: to dispute, and to 
yield to him the palm of verse., We are told that 
Nemesianus was the author of poems upon fish- 
ing, hunting, and aquatics, all of which have per- 
ished with the exception of a fragment of the 
Cynegetica, extending to three hundred and 
twenty-five hexameter lines, which, in so far as 
neatness and purity of expression are concern- 
ed, in some degree justifies the admiration of 
his. contemporaries. <The best. edition of this 
fragment is by Stern, published along with Gra- 


tius Faliscus, Hal. Sax., 1832. 
Némiists (Néweorc), a Greek goddess, is most. ° 


commonly described-as a daughter: of Night, 
though some call her a daughter of Erebus or 
ofOceanus. Sheisa personification of the mor- 
al reverence for law, of the natural fear of com- 
mitting a culpable action, and. hence of-con- 
science. In later writers, as Herodotus and 
Pindar, Nemesis measures out happiness and 
unhappiness to mortals ;. and he who is blessed. 
with too many or too frequent gifts of fortune, 
is. visited by her with losses and sufferings, in 
order that he may become humble. ‘This notion 
arose from a belief that.the gods were envious 
of excessive human happiness. Nemesis was 
thus a check upon extravagant favors conferred 
upon man by Tyche or Fortune; and from this 
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ddea lastly arose:that of her being an avenging 
‘and punishing fate, who, like Justice (Dike) and 


_ the Erinnyes, sooner or later overtakes the reck- 
Jess sinner, She is frequently mentioned under, 


the surnames of Adrastia (vid. Aprastia, No. 2), 


'. and Rhamnusia or Rhamnusis, the latter of |’ 


which she derived from the town of Rhamnus 


-in Attica, where’ she had a celebrated sanctua- 


ry.. She was usually represented in works of 
art as a virgin divinity: in the more ancient 


works she seems to have resembled Aphrodite 
(Venus), whereas in the later ones she was more 


grave and serious. But there is an allegorical 


_ tradition that Zeus (Jupiter) béegot by Nemesis 


at Rhamnus an egg, which Leda found, and from 
‘which Helena and the Dioscuri sprang, whence 
Helena herself is called Rhamnusis. 


_ Neimisius (Neuéovoc), the author of a Greek 
treatise On the Nature of Man, 'is ealled bishop 


- of Emesa, in Syria, and probably lived at the end 


of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century 
after Christ. His treatise is an interesting phil- 
osophical work, which.has generally been highly 
praised by all who have read it. Edited by Mat- 
thei; Hale, 8vo, 1802... 
- Nemetacum. | Vid..Nemerocenna: 
Nemertes’or Nemer™, a people in Gallia Bel- 
gica, on the Rhine, whose: chief town was No- 


‘viomagus, subsequently Nemeta (now Speyer or 


Spires). ' . 
~ Nemerocenna or Nemeracum (now Arras), the 
chief town of the Atrebates in Gallia Belgica, 
Subsequently Atrebati, whence its modern name. 
Nemorensis Lacus.. ,V2d. Aricta. 
Nemossus. Vid. ARVERNI. 
Neost.e. Vid. ArcHILocHUs. 
Nedcmsanwa(Neoxacoapeia: Neoxarcapeve, Ne- 
ocesariensis). 1.(Now Niksar), the capital, un- 
der the Roman empire, of Pontus Polemonia- 


» cus, in Asia Minor, stood on the River Lycus, 


“sixty-three Roman miles east of Amasia. 


It 


/ was a splendid city, and’is famousin ecclesi- 


astical history for the council held there in A.D. 
314.—2. (Now Kulat-en-Nejur ? ruins), a fortress 
established by Justinian; on the Euphrates, in 
the district of Syria called Chalybonitis. 

Neon (Néov :. Nedvioc, Newvaioc), an: ancient 
town in Phocis.at the eastegn foot of Mount Ti- 
thorea, a branch of Mount Parnassus, was eighty 
stadiafrom Delphi across the mountains. Neon 
was destroyed by the Persians under Xerxes, but 
was subsequently rebuilt, and named Tirnorba 
(TiOopéa: TiOopetc) after the mountain on which 
it was ‘situated. The new town, however, was 
not on exactly the same site as the ancient one. 
Tithorea was situated at the modern Velitza, and 
Neon at Palea-Fiva, between-four and five miles 
north of Velitza. Tithorea was destroyed in the 
Sacred war, and was again rebuilt, but remained 
an unimportant, though fortified place. 

Neonricuos (Néov reixoc, 2. e:, New Wall). 1. 
(Now Ainadsjik), one of the twelve cities of Ao- 
lis, on the coast of Mysia, in Asia Minor, stood 
on the northern side of the Hermus, on the slope 
of Mount Sardene, thirty stadia inland from La- 
rissa. One tradition makes it older than Cyme; 
but the more probable-account isithat it was built 


_ by the AZolians of Cyme as a fortress against the 


Pelasgians of Larissa.—2. A fort on the coast of 
Thrace, near the Chersonesus. 


Neorrotimus (NeontoAeuoc). 1. Also called 


‘ple, or by Machereus, the son of Detas. 
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_«)\NEOPTOLEMUS. | 
3 i by : as 
Pyrrivs,''s mn of Achilles and \Deidamia, ‘the . 
daughter of | omedes’; according to some,he 


son of Achilles and Iphigenia, and after 
the ‘sacrifice of his: mother was. carried’ by’his 
father to the island of Scyros. |The name of 
Pyrrhus is said to have been given to -him by 
Lycomedes because she had fair (xuppdc) hair, or 
because Achilles, while disguised as a girl, had 
borne the name of Pyrrha. 
optolemus, that is,young or late warrior, either 
because he had fought in: early youth, or: be- 
cause he had come late to Troy. From his fa- 
ther he is sometimes called Achillides, and from 


his grandfather or great-grandfather, Pelides and, 
Neoptolemus was brought up in Scy-. 


Ayacides. 
ros in the palace of Lycomedes, and was fetched 
from thence by Ulysses to join the Greéksin the 
war against Troy, because it had been prophe- 
sied by Helenus that Neoptolemus and Philoc- 
tetes. were necessary for the ,capture of Troy. 
At ‘Troy Neoptolemus showed himself worthy 
of his great'father. He. was one of the heroes 
concealed in the wooden horse. At the capture 
of the city he killed Priam at the sacred hearth 
of Jupiter (Zeus), and sacrificed Polyxena to, the 
spirit of his father. When the Trojan captives 
were distributed among the conquerors, An- 
dromache, the widow of Hector, was given to 
Neoptolemus, and by her he became the father 
of Molossus, Pielus, Pergamus, and Amphialus. 


He was called Ne- 


= 


Respecting his return from Troy,and the subse- __ 


quent events of his life, the traditions differ, 
It is related that. Neoptolemus returned home by 
land, because he had been forewarned by Hele- 


nus ofthe dangers which the Greeks would have — 


to encounter at ‘sea. According to Homer, Ne- 
optolemus lived in Phthia, the kingdom of his 
father, and here he married Hermione, whom 
her father Menelaus sent to him.from Sparta. 
According to others, Neoptolemus himself went 
to Sparta to receive. Hermione, because he had 
heard a report that she was betrothed to Ores- 
tes... Most writers relate that he abandoned his 
native kingdom of Phthia, and settled in Epirus, 
where he became the ancestor of the Molossian 
kings. ‘ Shortly after his marriage with Hermi- 
one, Neoptolemus went to Delphi, where he was 
murdered ; but the reason of his visiting Del- 
phi, as well as the person by whom he was slain, 
are differently related. Some say he went to 


| plunder the temple of Apollo, others to present 


part of the Trojan booty as an offering to the 
god, and others, again, to,consult the god about 
the means of obtaining children by Hermione. 
Some relate that he was slain at the instigation 
of Orestes, who. was angry at being deprived of 
Hermione, and others, by the priest. of the ae 

is 
body was buried.at Delphi, and he was wor- 
shipped there as a hero.—2. I. King of Epirus, 
was son of Alcetas I., and father of Alexander 
I., and of Olympias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great. Neoptolemus reigned in conjunc- 
lion with his brother Arymbas or Arrybas till 
his death, about B.C. 360.—3. II. King of Epirus, 
son of Alexander I., and grandson of the preced- 
ing. At his father’s death in 326 he was prob- 
ably-a mere infant, and his pretensions to the 
throne were passed over in favor of Avacides. 
It was not. till 302 that the Epirots, taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of dana Si of 


- wrote several works 


 Nepheléis by.Ovid: For details, vid. Atuamas. 


- us.’ ‘He is known to have written the following 


_Ciceronis. 


NEPETE, © °) 


Macides,-rose in-insurrection;against him, and, 
set up Neoptolemus in his stead. ‘The latter | 
reigned for: the. Space of six years, but was 
obliged to shareithe throne with Pyrrhus in 296. 
He was shortly afterward assassinated. by Pyr- 
thus:—4.A Macedonian officer of Alexander thé 
Great, after whose death he obtained the gov- 
ernment of Armenia. In’321 he\revolted from 
Perdiccas, and joined Craterts, but he was de- 
feated by Eumenes, and was slain in battle by: 
‘the hands ,of the latter.—5. A general of Mith- 
radates, and brother of Archelaus.—6. An Aithe- 
nian tragedian, who performed at the games at 
‘which Philip of Macedon.was slain, 336.—7. Of 
Paros,.a Greek grammarian of uncertain date, 
quoted by Atheneus and 


= 


the’ scholiasts. 
“Népire, Nepe or Nepnr(Nepesinus: now 
Nept), an ancient town of Etrnria, but not one 
of the twelve'cities, was-situated near the saltus 
Ciminius, and was regarded as one of the keys 
and gates of Etruria (claustra porteque Etruria, 
Livs, vi., 9). “It appears\as an ally of the Ro- 
mans at an early period, soon after the capture 
of Rome by the Gauls, and was subsequently 
‘made a Roman colony. Theré are still remains 
at Nepz.of the walls of the ancient city. |” 
Nipniie (NéoéA7), wife of Athamas, and moth: 
er of Phrixus and Helle. Hence Helle is called 


~ Niipuéiis (NegeAic), a: small town and promon- 
tory on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, between 
Anemurium_and Antiochia: 
Nupuris (Nédepic), a fortified town in.the 
immediate neighborhood of Carthage, ona rock 
near the coast. 
__Nepos,.Corne.ivs, the.contemporary and 
friend. of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus, was 
probably a native of Verona, or of some’ neigh- 
boring Village, and died during the reign of Au- 
gustus.. No other particulars with regard to 
his personal history have been transmitted to, 


pieces, all of which are now lost: 1. Chronica, 
an Epitome of Universal History, probably: in 
three books, to which Catullus appears to allude 
in dedicating his. poems to Cornelius Nepos. 
2. Exemplorum Libri,’ probably a collection of 
remarkable sayings and ‘doings. 3. De Viris 
Illustvibus, perhaps the same work as the pre- 
ceding, quoted under a different title. 4, Vira 
5. Epistole ad Ciceronem.. 6. De 
Fistoricis. There is still extant a work entitled 
Vite Lxcellentium Imperatorum, containing biog- 
raphies ‘of several distinguished commanders, 
which. is supposed by many critics to have been 
the production of Cornelius'Nepos. In all MSS., 
however, this work is ascribed to an unknown 
Aimilius Probus, living under Theodosius at 
the end of the fourth century of the. Christian 
era, with the exception, however, of the life of 
Atticus, and the fragment of a life of Cato the 
Censor, which are expressly attributed to Gor- 
nelius Nepos. These. two lives. may safely be 
assigned to Cornelius Nepos ; but the Latinity 
of the other biographies is such that we can not 
suppose them to have been written by a learned 
contemporary of Cicero. At the same time, 
their style presents a striking contrast to the 
meretricious finery of the later empire; and 
hence it may be conjectured that Probus abridg- 
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éd the: work of Nepos, and that the biographies, 

as they now exist, are in reality,epitomes of 

lives actually written by Nepos: “The most use- © 

fal editions of these lives, are by Van’ Staveren, * 

8vo, Lugd. Bat., 1773 ; by Tzschucke, 8vo, Got« 

ting., 1804; by Bremi, 8vo, Zurich, 1820; and 
es 


« , 


by Roth, Basil., 8vo, 184Y. 


« \Nupos, JonYus; last emperor but one of the 


West, A.D. 474-475, was raised to the throne’. 
by Leo, the emperor of the Fast; Nepos easily’ - 


deposed Glycerius, who was ‘regarded at Con- 


stantinople aS.ausurper (vid. GLycertus); but’. 
he was in his turn deposed in the next year by’. . 
Orestes, who proclaimed his son Romulus. ‘Ne- 
pos fled into Dalmatia, where he was killed in 
480. AY 4 ; a : 
Neporiinus, Fravivs Poriryus, son of Eutro- : 
pia, the half-sister of Constantine ‘the Great, 
was proelaimed emperor at Rome in A.D. 350, 


_but was slain by Marcellinus, the- general of the _ 


usurper Magnentius, after.a reign of twenty- 
eight days. j ada 
rEPTUNUS, Called.Postipon by ‘the Greeks. 
The Greek god is spoken of in.a separate arti- 
cle., Vid. Posripon. Neptunus was the chief 
marine divinity of the Romans. As the early 
Romans were not’a maritime people, the marine - 
divinities are'rarely mentioned, and we scarcely 
know with certainty what day in the year was 
set apart as the festival of Neptunus, though it 
seems to have been the twenty-third of July 
(X. Kal. Sext.)..- His temple stood in the Cam- 
pus Martius, not far from the septa. At his fes- 
tival the people formed tents (wmbre) of the 
branches of trees, in which they enjoyed them- 
selves 'in feasting and drinking. . Vid. Dict: of 
Ant., art. Neprunauta. sWhen a Roman com- 
mander set sail with a fleet, he first offered up 
a sacrifice to Neptunus, which was:thrown into 
the sea. In the Roman poets Neptunus is com- 
pletely identified with the Greek Poseidon, and 
accordingly, all the attributes of the latter are - 
transferred by them to the former. 
[Nequinum, earlier name’ of Narnia. 
Narnia. ] d 
Nezarivs Priscvs, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that ‘Tra- 
jan sometimes hag the design of making Ne: 
ratius his successor in place of Hadrian. He 
enjoyed a high reputation under Hadrian, and 
was one of his consiliarii.. His works are cited 
in the Digest. NaS th yt gar 
Nerkrs or Nerurs (Nnpetc, in Hom. Nypyic), 
a daughter of Nereus and Doris, and used espe-- 
cially in the plural, Nrgemes (Nypetdecs Nypnt- 
dec), to indicate the fifty daughters of Nereus 
and Doris. The Nereides were the marine 
nymphs of the Mediterranean, in contradistinc-. 
tion from the Naiades, or the nymphs of fresh 
water, and the Oceanides, or the nymphs of the 
great ocean. Their names are not the same in 
all writers; one of the most celebrated was 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles. They are de- 
scribed as lovely divinities, dwelling with their | - 
father at the bottom of the sea, and were be- 
lieved to be propitious to all sailors, and espe- 
cially to the Argonauts. They were worshipped 
in several parts of Greece, but more especially 
In sea-port towns. The epithets given them by- 
the poets refer partly to their beauty and partly 
to their place of abode, They are frequently 
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NEREIS. 


represented in works of art, and commonly as 
youthful, beautiful, and naked maidens; and 
they are often grouped with Tritons and other 
marine beings. Sometimes they appear on 
gems-as half maidens and half fishes. 

Nerwis (Nypyic), daughter of Pyrrhus I., 
kin& of Epirus, and wife of Gelon of Syracuse, 
to whom she bore Hieronymus: she was’ the 
Jast surviving descendant of the royal house of 
the Alacide.] “rs 

Néruius, a name given by the poets to a 
descendant. of Nereus, such as Phocus and 
Achilles, 

ERETUM OF Nerirum (Neretinus: now Nar- 
60), a town of the Salentini in Calabria, in the 
south of Italy. 

Nereus (Nypetc), son of Oceanus (Pontus) 
and Terra (Gea), and husband of Doris, by 
whom he became the father of the fifty Nerei- 
des... He is described as the wise and unerring 
old man of the sea, at the bottom of which he 
dwelt. His empire is the Mediterranean, or 
more particularly the A{gean Sea, whence he is 
sometimes called the AZgean. He was believ- 
ed, like other marine divinities, to have the 
power of prophesying the future and of appear- 
ing to mortals in different shapes ; and in the 
story of Hercules he acts a prominent part, just 
as Proteusin the story of Menelaus, and Glaucus 
in that of the Argonauts. Virgil (4in., ii., 418) 
mentions the trident as his attribute, and the 
epithets given him by the poets refer to his old 
age, his kindliness, and his trustworthy knowl- 
edge of the future. In works of art, Nereus, 
like other sea-gods, is represented with pointed 
sea-weeds taking the place of hair in the eye- 
brows, the chin, and the breast. 

Ngricus. Vid. Levcas. : 

Nering, equivalent to Nereis, a daughter of 
Nereus. ~ Vid. Nereis. . . 

Nerio, Nerizng, or Neriznis. Vid. Mars. 

Nerirum, a mountain inIthaca. Vid. Irmaca. 

Neritus, a small rocky island near Ithaca, 
erroneously supposed by some to be Ithaca it- 
self. 

[Neritus (Nfpitocs), a son of Pterelaus in 
Ithaca, from whom Mount Neritum was said to 
have derived its name. ] m 

Nerivum, also called Ceiticum (now Cape Fin- 
asterre), a promontory in the northwest corner 
of Spain, and in the territory of the Nerii, a 
tribe of the Celtic Artabri, whence the promon- 
tory is also called Artabrum. 

(Nero, Cuaupivs. Nero is said to have sig- 
nified. ‘“‘ brave’ in the Sabine tongue. 1. Tiz., 
one of the four sons of Appius Claudius Cecus, 
eensor B.C. 312, from whom all the Claudii Ne- 
rones were descended.—2. C., a celebrated gen- 
eral in the second Punie war. He was pretor 
212, and was sent into Spain to oppose Hasdru- 
bal, who eluded his attack, and he was succeed- 
ed by Scipio Africanus. Nero was consul in 
207 with M. Livius Salinator. Nero marched 
into the south of Italy against Hannibal, whom 
he defeated. He then marched into the north 

_ of Italy, effected a junction with his colleague 
M. Livius in Picenum, and proceeded to crush 
Hasdrubal before his brother Hannibal could 
come to his assistance. Hasdrubal was defeat- 

ed and slain on the River Metaurus. This great 
battle, which probably saved Rome, gave a lus- 
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tre to the name of Nero, and consecrated it 
among the recollections of the Romans. 
; Quid debeas, 0 Roma, Neronibus, — - 
Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 
_ Devictus. Horat., Carm., iv., 4. 
Nero was censor 204, with M. Livius.—3. Tis., 
pretor 204, with Sardinia for his province ; and 


consul 202, when he obtained Africa as his prov- — 


ince, but his fleet suffered so much at sea that 
he was unable to join Scipio in Africa.—4. T1s-, 
served under Pompey in‘the war against the 
pirates, B.C. 67. He is probably the Tiberius 
Nero who recommended that the members of 
the conspiracy of Catiline, who had been seized, 


should be kept confined till Catiline was put 


down.—5. Tin., father of the Emperor’ Tiberius, 
was probably the son of the last. He served as 
questor under Cesar (48) in the Alexandrine 
war. He sided with L. Antonius in the war of 
Perusia (41); and when this town surrendered, 
he passed over to Sextus Pompey in Sicily, and 
subsequently to M, Antony in Achea. On a 
‘reconciliation being effected between Antony 
and Octavianus at the close of the year (40), he 
returned with his wife to Rome. Livia, who 
possessed great beauty, excited the passion of 
Octavianus, to whom she was surrendered by 
her husband, being. then six months, gone with 
child of her second son Drusus. Nero died 
shortly after, and left’ Octavianus the tutor of 
his two sons. 

Nero. 1. Roman emperor A.D. 54-68, was 
the son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and of 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus- Cesar, and 
sister of Caligula. Nero’s original name was 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, but after the marriage 
of his mother with her uncle, the Emperor Clau- 
dius, he was adopted by Claudius (A.D. 50), and 
was called Nero Claudius Cesar Drusus Ger- 
manicus. Nero was born’at Antium on the fift 
teenth of December, A.D. 37. Shortly after his 
ad@ption by Claudius, Nero, being then sixteen 
years of age, married Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius and Messalina (53). Among his early 
instructors was Seneca. Nero had some tal- 
ent and taste. He was fond of the arts, and 
made verses ; but he was indolent and given to 
pleasure, and. had no inclination for laborious 
studies. On the death of Claudius (54), Agrip- 
pina secured the succession for her son, to the 
exclusion of Britannicus, the son of Claudius, 
His mother wished to govern in the name of 
her son, and her ambition was the cause of 
Nero’s first crime. Jealousy thus arose be- 
tween Nero and his mother, which soon broke 
out into a quarrel, and Agrippina threatened to 
join Britannicus and raise him to his father’s 
place ; whereupon Nero caused Britannicus to 
be poisoned, at an entertainment where Agrip- 
pina and Octavia were present (55). During 
the early part of Nero’s reign, the government 
of Rome was in the hands of Seneca, and of 


Burrhus, the prefect of the pretorians, who — 


opposed the ambitious designs of Agrippina. 
Meantime the young emperor indulged his licen- 
tious inclinations without restraint. He neg- 
lected his wife for the beautiful but dissolt te 
Poppza Sabina, the wife of Otho. This aban- 
doned woman aspired to become the emperor’s 
wife; but since she had no hopes of succeeding 
in her design while Agrippina lived, she used 
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all her arts to urge Nero to put his mother to 
death,» Accordingly, in 59, Agrippina was’ as- 
‘ sassinated by Nero’s order, with the approba- 
tion’ at least of Seneca and Burrhus, who saw 
that. the time was come for the destruction 
either of the motheror the son.. Though Nero 
had no longer any one to oppose him, he felt 
the punishment. of his guilty conscience, and 
said that he was haunted by his mother’s spec- 
tre. He attempted to drown his reflections in 
_frésh riot, in which he was encouraged by a 
band of flatterers. He did not, however, imme- 
diately marry Poppza, being probably restrain- 
ed by fear of Burrhus and Seneca. But the 
death of Burrhus in 62, and the retirement of 
Seneca from public affairs, which immediately 
followed, left’ Nero more at diberty. Accord- 
ingly, he divorced his wife Octavia, and in eigh- 
~ teen days married Poppewa. Not satisfied with 
putting away his wife, he falsely charged her 
with adultery, and banished her to the island of 
Pandataria, where she was shortly after put to 
death. In 64 the great fire at Rome happened. 
Its origin is uncertain, for it is hardly credible 
that the city was fired by Nero’s order, as some 
ancient writers assert. Out of the fourteen 
regiones into which Rome was: divided, three 
were totally destroyed, and in seven others 
only a few half-burned houses remained. The 
emperor set about rebuilding the city on an 
improved plan, with wider streets. He found 
money for his purposes by acts of oppression 
and violence, and even temples were robbed of 
their wealth. With these means he began to 
erect his sumptuous golden palace, on a scale 
of magnitude.and splendor which almost sur- 
passes belief. . The vestibule contained a colos- 
‘sal statue of himself one hundred and twenty 
feet high. The. odium of the conflagration, 
which the emperor could not remove from him- 
self, he tried to throw on the Christians, who 
were then numerous in Rome, and many®of 
them were put to a cruel death. The tyranny 
of Nero at last (65) led to the organization of a 
formidable conspiracy against him, usually call- 
ed Piso’s conspiracy; from the’name of one of, 
the principal accomplices. The plot was dis- 
covered, and many distinguished’ persons were 
put to’ death, among whom was Piso himself, 
the poet Lucan, and the philosopher Seneca, 
though the latter appears to have taken no part 
in the plot. In the same year, Poppa died of 
a kick which her brutal husband gave her in a 
fit of passion when she was with child. Nero 
now matried Statilia Messallina. The history of 
the remainder of Nero’s reign is a catalogue of 
his crimes. Virtue in any form was the object 
of his fear ; and almost every month was mark- 
ed by the execution or banishment of some dis- 
tinguished man. Among his other victims were 
Thrasea Petus and Barea Soranus, both men of 
high rank, but of spotless integrity. In67 Nero 
paid a visit to Greece, and took part in the con- 
tests of both the Olympic and Pythian games. 
He commenced a eanal across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, but the works were afterward sus- 
pended by his own orders. While in Greece he 
sent orders to put to death his faithful general 
Domitius Corbulo, whieh the old soldier antici- 
pated by stabbing himself. The Roman world 
had long been tired of its oppressor ; and the 
546, ; 
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storm atilength broke out in’ Gaul; where Julius 
Vindex, the governor, openly raised the stand- 


‘ard of revolt. His example was followed by 


Galba, who was governor of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. Galba was proclaimed emperor by 
his troops, but he only assumed the title of lega- 
tus of the:senate and the Roman people. _sfon 
after these news reached Rome, Sabinus, who 
was prefectus pretorio along with Tigellinus, 
persuaded the troops to proclaim Galba.. Nero 
was immediately deserted. He escaped from 
the palace at night with a few freedmen, and” 
made his way to a house about four miles from 
Rome, which belonged to his freedman. Phaon. 
Here he gave himself a mortal wound when he 
heard the trampling of the horses on which his 
pursuers were mounted. ‘The centurion, on en- 
tering, attempted to stop the flow of blood, but 
Nero saying, ‘It is too late. Is this your fidel- 
ity?” expired witha horrid stare. ‘Nero’s prog- 
ress in crime is easily traced, and the lesson-is _ 
worth reading. Without a good education,-and 
with no talent for his high station, he was placed 
in a. position of danger from the first.. He was 
sensual, and fond of idle display, and then he 
became greedy of money to satisfy his expens- . 
es ; he was timid, and,-by consequence, he be- 
came cruel when he anticipated danger; and, 
like other murderers,-his first crime, the poi- 
soning of Britannicus, made him capable of an- 
other. But, contemptible and cruel as he was, 
there are many persons who, in the same situa- 
tion, might ran the same guilty career. He was 
only in his thirty-first year. when he died, and 
he. had held the supreme power for eighteen 
years and eight months. ’ He was the last of: 
the descendants of Julia, the sister of the die- 
tator Cesar. -The most important external 
events in the reign of Nero were the conquest 
of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo (vid. Cornuto), 
and the insurrection of the Britons under Boa- 
dicea, which was quelled by Suetonius Pauli- 
nus. Vid. Paurinus.—%. Eldest son of Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina, fell a victim to the am- 
bition of Sejanus, who resolved to get rid of the 
sons of Germanicus in order.to obtain the im- 
perial throne for himself. Drusus, the brother’ 
of Nero, was persuaded to second the designs 
of Sejanus, in hopes that the death of his elder 
brother would secure him the succession to the 
throne. ‘There was no difficulty in exciting the 
jealousy of Tiberius; and, accordingly, in A.D. 
29, Nero was declared an enemy of the state, 
was removed to the island of Pontia, and was 
there either starved to death or perished by his 
own hands: 

NerTosrica. 1. (Now Valera la Vieja); a 
town in Hispania Betica, with the surname 
Concordia Julia, probably the same place which. 
Polybius calls (xxxv., 2) Ercobrica (Epxo6pi- 
ka).—2. (Now Almuna), a town of the Celtiberi 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Emerita to Cesaraugusta. ; 

Nertum, a fortified place in Lucania, on the 
Via Popilia. ty 

[Nerusu (Nepodoroz), a people among the Al- 
pes Maritime in Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
coast : their capital was Vintium (Odéivriov).]_ 

Nerva, Coccrivs. 1. M., consul B.C. 36, 
brought about the reconciliation between M. 
Antonius and Octavianus, 40, and is the same 
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_ as the Cocceius mentioned by Horace (Sat.,.i., | 
5, 28).—2. M., probably the son of the preced- 
ing, and grandfather of the Emperor Nerva. 
He’ was ‘consul A-D. 22. In 33 he resolutely 

starved himself to deat 1, notwithstanding the 

entreaties of Tiberius, whose constant compan- | 
ion’ he was. He was a celebrated jurist, and 
is often. mentioned in the Digest.—3. M., the 
son of the last, and probably father of the em- 
peror, was also-a celebrated jurist, and is often 
cited in the Digest under the name of Nerva 

Filius. —4. M., Roman emperor A.D..96-98, 

was born at Narnia, in Umbria, A.D. 32. He 

was consul with Vespasian 71, and with Domi- 
tian 90. On the assassination of Domitian in 

September, 96, Nerva, who had probably been 


‘* 


privy to the conspiracy, was declared emperor } 


at Rome by the people and the soldiers, and his 
administration at once restored tranquillity to 
the state. He stopped proceedings against those 
who had been accused of treason (majestas), 
and allowed many exiled persons to return to 
Rome. The class of informers were suppress- 
ed by penalties, and some were put to death. 
At the commencement of his reign, Nerva 
swore that he would put no senator to death; 
and he kept his word, even when a conspiracy 
had been formed against his life by Calpurnius 
Crassus. Though Nerva was virtuous and hu- 
mane, he did: not possess much energy and vig- 
or; and his feebleness was shown by a mutiny 
of the Praetorian soldiers.. The soldiers de- 
manded the punishment of the assassins of Do- 
mitian, which the emperor refused. ‘Though 
his body was feeble, his will was strong, and 
he offered them ‘his own neck, and declared his 
readiness to die. . However, it appears that the 
soldiers effected their purpose, and Nerva was 
obliged to put Petronius Secundus and Parthe- 
nius to death, or to permit them to be. massa- 
cred by the soldiers. Nerva felt his weakness, 
but he showed his noble character and his good 
sense by appointing as his successor a man who. 
possessed both vigor and ability to direct pub- 
lic affairs. He adopted as his son and success- 
or, without any regard to his own kin, M. Ul- 
pius Trajanus, who was then at the head of an 
army in Germany. Nerva died suddenly on the 
twenty-seventh of January, A.D. 98, at the age 
of sixty-five years. 

Nervi, a powerful and warlike people in 
Gallia Belgica, whose territory extended from 
the River Sabis (now Sambre) to the ocean, and 
- part of which was covered by the wood Ardu- 
enna. They were divided into several smaller 
tribes, the Centrones, Grudii, Levaci, Pleu- 
moxii, and Geiduni. In B.C. 58 they were de- 
feated by Caesar with such slaughter that out 
of sixty thousand men capable of bearing arms 
only five hundred were left. — 

Nesacrium, a town in Istria, on the River 
Arsia, taken by the Romans B.C. 177. 

[Nesaa (Nyoaiy, Hom.), a Nereid, a com- 
panion of the nymph Cyrene] _ 

‘Nests (now Nisita), a small island off the 
coast of Campania, between Puteoli and Neapo- 
lis, and opposite Mount Pausilypus. This isl- 
and was a favorite residence of some of the Ro- 
man nobles. ee f 

[Nwsos (now Neso), a small city in the north- 
ern part of Eubeea. ] 
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Nessonis (Necowvic), a lake in Thessaly, a, 


little south of the River Peneus, and northeast 
of Larissa, is in summer merely a swamp, but 
in. winter is not only full of water, but even 
overflows its banks. Nessonis,and the neigh- 
boring Lake Beebeis were regarded by the an- 
cients as remains of the vast lake which was 
supposed to have covered the-whole of Thes- 
saly till an outlet was made for its, waters 
through the rocks of Tempe. a 

Nessus (Néoooc), a centaur, who carried De- 


ianira across the River Evenus, but, attempting ‘ 


to run away with her, was shot by Hercules 
with a poisoned arrow, which afterward be- 
came the cause of the death of Hercules. Vid. 
p. 359, a. 
[Nessus (Nécooc). Vid. Nestus.] ' 
Nestor (Néotwp), king of Pylos, son of Nel- 
eus and Chloris, husband of Eurydice, and fath 


of Pisidice, Polycaste, Perseus, Stratius, Are- 


tus, Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and 
Thrasymedes. Some relate that, after the 
death of Eurydice, Nestor married Anaxibia, 
the daughter of Atreus, and sister of Agamem- 
non; but this Anaxibia is.elsewhere described 
as the wife of Strophius and the mother of Py- 
lades. When Hereules invaded the country of 
Neleus and slew his sons, Nestor.alone was 
spared, either because he was absent from Py-. 
los, or because he had taken no part in carrying 
off from Hercules the oxen of Geryones. In 
his youth and early manhood Nestor was a dis- 
tinguished warrior. He defeated both the Ar- 
cadians and’Eleans. He took-part.in the fight 
of the Lapithe against the Centaurs, and he is 
mentioned among the Calydonian hunters and 
the Argonauts. Although far advanced in age, 
he sailed with the other Greek heroes against 
Troy. Having ruled over three generations of 
men, his advice and authority were deemed 
equal to that of the immortal gods, and he was 
renowned for his wisdom, his justice, and his 
knowledge of war. After the fall of Troy he 
returned home, and: arrived safely in Pylos, 


where Jupiter (Zeus) granted to‘him the full ' 


enjoyment of old age, surrounded by intelligent 
and brave sons. Various towns in Peloponne- 
sus, of the name of Pylos, laid claim to being 
the city of Nestor. On this point, wid. p. 542, a. 

[Nestor (Néorwp), an academic philosopher, 
preceptor of Marcellus, son of Octavia.] 

Nestorives (Nectopidnc), i: e.,.a son of Nes- 
tor, as Antilochus and Pisistratus. 

Nestorius, a celebrated Heresiarch, was ap- 
pointed patriarch of Constantinople A.D. 428, 
but, in consequence of his heresy, was deposed 
at the council of Ephesus, 431. His great op- 
ponent was Cyril. Nestorius was subsequent- 
ly banished to one of the oases in Egypt, and 
he died in exile probably before 450. Nestorius 
carefully distinguished between the divine and 
human nature attributed to Christ, and refused 
to give to'the Virgin Mary the title of T’heoto- 


cus (Qeor6koc), or Mother of God.” The opin-— 


ions of Nestorius are still maintained by the 
Nestorian Christians. 

Nestus, sometimes Nussus (Néotoc¢: now 
called’ Mesto by the Greeks, Karasw by the 
Turks), a river in Thrace, which rises in Mount 


‘Rhodope, flows southeast, and falls into the 


®@gean Sea west of Abdera and an the 
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island of Thasos. | The Nestus formed the east-’ 


ern boundary of Macedonia from the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great. 
Nesus. Vid. Giniapa. ‘ant 
Netum. (Netinus: now Noto Antigua, near 
Noto), a town in Sicily, southwest of Syracuse, 
and a dependency of the latter. P 
Nuurt (Netpos, Nevpol), a people. of Sarmatia 


‘Europea, whom Herodotus describes as ‘not 


of Scythian racé, though they followed Scyth- 
Having been driven out from 
their earlier abodes by a plague of serpents, 
they settled to the northwest of the sources of 
the Tyras (now Dniester). They were esteem- 
ed skillful in enchantment. . 

Nevirnum. . Vid. Noviopunum, No. 2. 

Nicma (Nixaia: Nixaetc, Nixaebc, Niceen- 
sis, Nicensis). 1. (Ruins at Tznik), one of the 
most celebrated cities, of Asia, stood on the 


eastern side of the Lake Ascania (now Jznzk) 


in Bithynia.. Its site appears to have been oc- 
cupied in very ancient times by a town called 
Attea, and afterward by a settlement of the 
Bottizans, called Ancore or Helicore, which 
was destroyed by the Mysians. Not long after 
the death of Alexander-the Great, Antigonus 
built on the same spot a city which he named 
after himself, Antigonéa ; but Lysimachus soon 
after changed the name into Nicea, in honor of 
his wife. Under the kings of Bithynia it was 


. often the royal residence, and:it long disputed 


with Nicomedia the rank of capital of Bithynia. 
The Roman emperors bestowed upon it numer- 


--ous honors and benefits, which are recorded on 


> 


. Easter. 


its coins. _ Its position at the junction of sev- 
eral of the chief roads leading through Asia Mi- 
nor to Constantinople made it the centre of a 
large traffic. It is very famous in ecclesiastical 
history as the seat of the great cecumenical 
council which Constantine convoked in A.D. 
325, chiefly for the decision of the Arian con- 
troversy, and which drew up the Nicene Creed; 
that is to say, the first part of the well-known 
creed so called, the latter part of which was 
added by the Council of Constantinople in the 
year 381. The Council of Nice (as we com- 
monly call it) also settled the time of keeping 
A second council, held here in 787, 
decided in favor of the worship of images. In 
the very year of the great council, Nicea was 
overthrown by an earthquake, but it was re- 
stored by the Emperor Valens in 368. Under 
the later emperors of the East, Nicea long 
served as the bulwark of Constantinople against 
the Arabs.and Turks : it was taken by the Sel- 
juks in 1078, and became the capital of the Sul- 


tan Soliman ; it was retaken by the First Cru- 


saders in 1097, After the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Venetians and the Franks; and 
the foundation of the Latin empire there in 
1204, the Greek emperor, ‘Theodorus Lascaris, 
made Nicza the capital of a separate kingdom, 
in which his followers-maintained themselves 
with various success against the Latins of Con- 
stantinople on the one side, and the Seljuks of 
Iconium on the other, and in 1261 regained 
Constantinople. At length, in 1330, Nicewa was 
finally taken by Orchan, the son of the founder 
of the Ottoman empire, Othman. Jznik, the 
modern Nica, is a poor village of about one 
hundred houses; but the double walls of the 
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ancient city still remain almost, complete, ex- 
hibiting four large and two small gates. There 
are also the remains’ of the two moles, which 
formed the harbor on thelake, of\an aqueduct, 
of the theatre, and of the gymnasium:; in this _ 
last,edifice, we are.told, there was a point from 
which all the four gates were visible, so great 
was the regularity with which ‘the »city was’ 
built.—2. (Now Nilab), a city of India, on the 
borders of the Paropamisadz, on the west of 
the River Cophen.—3. (Now probably ruins, at 
Darapoor), a city of India, on the River Hydas- 
pes (now Jeluwm), built by Alexander to ¢om- 
memorate his victory-over Porus.—4. A fort- 
ress of the Epicnemidian Locrians on the sea, 
near the Pass of Thermopyle, which it com- 
manded. . From its important position, it is 
often mentioned in the wars of Greece with 
Macedonia and with the Romans. In the for- 
met, its betrayal to Philip by the Thracian dy- 
nast Phalecus led to the termination of the Sa- 
cred war, B.C. 346; and after various changes, 
it is found, at the time of the wars. with Rome, 
in the hands of the Attolians.—5. ,In Illyria. 
Vid. Nicta.—6. An ancient name of Mariana in 
Corsica.—¥. (Now Nizza, Nice), a city on the 
coast of Liguria, a little east of the River Var ; 
a colony of Massilia, and subject to that city ; 
hence it was considered as belonging to Gaul,- 
though it was just beyond the frontier. It first 
became important as a stronghold of the Chris- 
tian religion, which was preached there by Na- 
zarius at an early period. 

NicAnper (Nixavdpos). 1. King of Sparta, 
son of Charilaus, and father .of Theopompus, 
reigned about B.C. 809-770.—2. A Greek-poet, 
grammarian, and physician, was a native of 
Claros, near Colophon in Ionia, whence he is 
frequently called a Colophonian. He succeeded 
his father as one of the hereditary priests of 
Apollo Clarius. He appears to have flourished 
about B.C..185-135. Of the numerous works 
of Nicander only’two poems are extant, one 
entitled Theriaca (Onptaxé), which consists of 
nearly one thousand hexameter lines, and treats 
of venomous animals and the wounds inflicted 
by them, and another entitled Alexipharmaca 
(Adestbdpwaxca), which consists of more than 
six hundred hexameter lines, and treats of poi- 
sons and their antidotes. Among the ancients, 
his authority in all matters relating to.toxicol- 
ogy seems to have been considered high. His 
works are frequently quoted by Pliny, Galen, . 
and other ancient writers. His style is harsh. 
and obscure ; and his ‘works are now scarcely 
ever read as poems, and are only consulted by 
those who are interested in points of zoological 
and medical antiquities. The best edition is by 
Schneider, who published the Alexipharmaca in 
1792, Hale, and the Theriaca in 1816, Lips. 

_Nicanor (Nixévop). 1. Son of Parmenion, a 
distinguished officer in the service of Alexan- 
der, died during the king’s advance into Bac- 
tria, B.C. 330.—2..A Macedonian officer, who, 
in the division of the provinces after the death 
of Perdiccas (321), obtained the government of 
Cappadocia. He attached himself to the party 
of Antigonus, who made him governor of Media 
and the adjoining provinces, which he continu- 
ed to hold until 312, when he was deprived of 
them by Seleucus. —3..A Macedonian Offices 
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under Cassander, by whom he was secretly dis- 
patched, immediately on the death of Antipater, 
319, te take the command of ‘the Macedoni- 
‘an garrison at Munychia. .Nicanor arrived at 
' Athens before the news of Antipater’s death, 
and thus readily obtained’ possession of the 
fortress. Soon afterward he surprised the Pi- 
reus also, and placed both fortresses in the 
hands of Cassander on the arrival of the latter 
in Attica in 318. Nicanor was afterward dis- 
patched by Cassander with ‘a fleet to the Hel- 
lespont, where he gained:a victory over the ad- 
miral of Polysperchon. On his. return to Athens 
he incurred the suspicion. of Cassander, and 
was put to death.—[4. Surnamed the Elephant, 
a general under. Philip V. of Macedonia, who 
invaded Attica with an army just before the 
breaking out of the war between Philip and the 
Romans, B.C. 200 : he also commanded the rear- 
guard of Philip’s army at the battle of Cynos- 
cephale, B:C.197.—5. Son of Patroclus, sent 
by Lysias, the regent of Syria during the ab- 
sence of Antiochus IV., to reduce the revolted 
Jews. He was completely defeated and slain 
by Judas Maccabeus, B.C. 165.—6. Aristotle’s 
adopted son, destined by the philosopher to be 
his. son-in-law,—7. A celebrated grammarian, 
lived during the reign of Hadrian, A.D. 127. 
His labors were chiefly devoted to punctuation, 
and hence he was nicknamed Yryyuariac. ] 
~ Nicarcuts (Nixapyoc). [1. An Arcadian offi- 
eer in the Greek army of the younger Cyrus: 
after the defeat and death of Cyrus, he aban- 
doned the Greeks, and went over to the Per- 
‘sians with about twenty of his men.]—2. The 
author of thirty-eight epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, appears to have lived at Rome near 
the beginning of the second century of the 
Christian era. 

Nicator, Seteucus. Vid. SpLEucus. 

Nice (Ni«y), called Vicroria by the Romans, 
the goddess of victory, is described as a daugh- 
ter of Pallas and Styx, and as.a sister of Zelus 
(zeal), Cratos (strength), and Bia (force). When 
Jupiter (Zeus) commenced fighting against the 
Titans, and called upon the gods for assistance, 
Nice and her two sisters were the first who 
came forward, and Jupiter (Zeus) was so pleas- 
ed with their readiness, that he caused them 
ever after to live with him in Olympus. Nice 
had a celebrated temple on the acropolis of 
‘Athens; which is still extant and in excellent 
preservation. She is often seen represented in 
ancient works of art, especially with other di- 
vinities, such as Jupiter (Zeus) and Minerva 
(Athena), and with conquering heroes whose 
horses she guides. In her appearance she re- 
sembles Minerva (Athena), but has wings, and 
earries a palm or a wreath, and'is engaged in 
raising a trophy, or in inscribing the victory of 
the conqueror on a shield. 

Nicgerxorium (Nexyddpiov). 1.( Now Rakkah), 
a fortified town of Mesopotamia, on the Eu- 
phrates, near the mouth of the River Bilecha 
(now el Belikh), and due south of Edessa, built 
by order of Alexander, and probably completed 
under Seleucus. It is doubtless the same place 
as the Canuinicus of Catiinicum (KaAdivixocg 
or -ov), the fortifications of which were repaired 
by Justinian. Its name was again changed to 
Leowrdrdt1s, when it was adorned with fresh 
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NICIAS. 
buildings by the Emperor Leo.—2. A fortress 


-on the Propontis, belonging to the territory of 


Pergamus. ‘a Fal: 
Nicgexorivs (Nixnddpioc), ariver of Armenia 
Major, on which Tigranes: built. his residence 
Ticranocerta. Jt was a tributary of the Up- 
per Tigris; probably identical with the Crn- 
TRITES, Or a:small tributary of it. 
Nichpnorus, (Nixgddpoc). 1. Canuistus Xan- 
THoPULUS, the author of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, was born in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, and died about 1450. His Kc- 
clesiastical History was originally in twenty- 
three books, of which there are ei hteen ex- 
tant, extending from the birth of Christ down 
to the death of the tyrant Phocas in 610. “ Al- 
though Nicephorus compiled from the works 
of his predecessors, he entirely remodelled his 
materials, and his style is vastly superior to — 
that of his contemporaries. Edited by Duceus, — 
Paris, 1630, 2 vols. folio.—2. Grecoras. Vid. 
Grecoras.—3. Parriarona, originally the no- 
tary or chief secretary of state to the Emperor 
Constantine V. Copronymus, subsequently re- 
tired into a convent, and was raised to the pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople in 806. He was 
deposed in*815, and died in 828. Several of 
his works have come down to us, of which the 
most important is entitled Breviarium - Histori- 
cum,a Byzantine history, extending from 602 
to 770. ‘This is one of the best works of the 
Byzantine period. Edited by Petavius, Paris, 
1616, [and by Bekker, Bonn, 1837].. | 
Nicer (now WNeckar),.a river in Germany fall- 
ing into the Rhine-at the modern Mannheim. - 
Niceratus (Nex#parocy. 1. Father of Nicias, 
the celebrated Athenian general.—2. Son of 
Nicias, put to death by the thirty tyrants, to 
whom his great wealth was no.doubt a tempta- 
tion.—3. A Greek writer on plants, one of the 
followers of Asclepiades of Bithynia, =k 
Nicwras (Nexgrac). 1. Acominatus, also call- 
ed Cuontatrs, because he was .a native of 
Chonz, formerly Colosse, in''Phrygia, one of 
the most important Byzantine historians, lived 
in the latter half of the twelfth and the former 
half of the thirteenth centuries. -He held im- 
portant public offices at Constantinople, and 
was present at the capture of the city by the 
Latins in 1204, of which he has given us a faith- 
ful description. He escaped to Nicea, where 
he died about 1216. ‘The history of Nicetas 
consists of ten distinct works, each of which 
contains one or more books; of which there are 
twenty-one, giving the history of the emperors 
from 1118 to 1206. The best edition is by 
Bekker, Bonn, 1835. —2.°Eucrnranus, lived 
probably toward the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and wrote “The History of the Lives of 
Drusilla and Charieles,” which is the worst of 
all the Greek romances that. have come down 
to us. It was published for the first time by 
Boissonade, Paris, 1819, 2 vols. BY 
Nrofa (now Enza ?), a tributary of the Po in 
Gallia Cisalpina. : 
[Ntcra, a place on the borders of Macedonia 
and Illyria, between Lychnidus and Heraclea, 
the same as Nicza, No. 5.] i 
Nic¥as (Nixiac). 1. A celebrated Athenian 
general during the Peloponnesian war, was the 
son of Niceratus, from whom he inherited a, 
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large fortune. His property-was valued at one 
hundred talents. \ From this cause, combined 4 
with his* unambitious character, and his aver- 


_NICOOLES. 


‘any further attempts against. the. city hopeless, 
and therefore proposed. to abandon the siege 
‘and return to Athens. 


‘sion to all dangerous innovations, he was natu- }/not consent. He professed to. stand in dread 


‘rally brought into connection with the aristo- 


cratical portion of his fellow-citizens.. He was 
several times associated with Pericles as strat- 
egus, and his great prudence and high charae- 


‘ter gained for him considerable influence.. On 


the death of Pericles he came forward more 
openly as the opponent of Cleon, and the other 


demagogues of Athens; but, from his military 


reputation, the mildness of his character, and | 
the.liberal use which he made of his great 
wealth, he was looked upon with respect by all 
classes of the citizens.,. His timidity led him 
to buy off the attacks of the sycophants. He 
was a man of strong religious feeling, and Ar- 
istophanes ridicules him in the Lguzes for his 
timidity and superstition. . His characteristic’ 
caution, was the distinguishing feature of his 
military career; and his military operations 
were almost always successful. He frequently 
commanded the Athenian armies during. the 
earlier-years of the Peloponnesian war... After 
the death of Cleon (B.C. 422) he exerted all his 
influence to bring’ about a. peace, which was 
concluded in the following year (421). For the 
next few years Nicias used all his efforts to in- 
duce the Athenians to preserve the peace, and 


was constantly opposed by Alcibiades, who had 


how. become the leader of the popular party. 
In 415 the Athenians resolved on sending their 
great expedition to Sicily, and appointed Nicias 


with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the command. 


Nicias disapproved of the expedition altogeth- 
er, and did all that he ‘could to divert the Atheni- 
ans from this‘course.. But his representations 
produced no. effect, and he set sail for Sicily 
with his colleagues.. Alcibiades was soon aft- 
erward recalled (vid. ALorp1apes), and the sole 
command was thus virtually left in the hands 
of Nicias. His early operations were attended 
with success. He defeated the Syracusans in 
the autumn, and employed the winter .in- se- 
curing the co-operation of several of the Greek 
cities, and of the Siculian tribes. in the island. 
In the spring of next year he renewed his at- 
tacks upon Syracuse ; he succeeded in seizing 
on Epipole, and commenced the circumyvalla- 
tion of Syracuse. About this time Lamachus 
was slain in a skirmish under the walls. All 


"the attempts of the Syracusans to stop the cir- 


cumvallation failed. The works were nearly 


completed, and the doom of Syracuse seemed 


sealed, when Gylippus, the Spartan, arrived in 
Sicily. Vid. Gyuirevs. The tide of success 
now turned, and Nicias found himself obliged 
to send to Athens for re-enforcements, and re- 
quested, at the same time, that another com- 
mander might be sent to supply his place, as 
his feeble health rendered him unequal to the 
discharge of his duties... ‘The Athenians voted 
re-enforcements, which were placed under the 
command of Demosthenes and Eurymedon; but 
they would not allow Nicias to resign his com- 
mand. Demosthenes, upon his arrival in Sicily 
(413), made a vigorous effort to recover Epipo- 
le, which. the Athenians had lost. He was 
nearly successful, but was finally driven back 
with severe loss, Demosthenes now deemed 
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of the Athenians at home ;, but, he appears to 
have had reasons -for believing that a party 
among the Syracusans themselves. were. likely, 
in no long time, to facilitate the reduction of 
the city. .But meantime fresh succors arrived 
for the Syracusans ; sickness was making rav- . 
ages among the, Athenian troops, and at length 
Nicias himself saw the necessity of retreating. 
|Secret orders were given that every thing 
should be in readiness for departure, when an > 
eclipse of the moon happened. ‘The eredulous 
superstition of Nicias led to the total destruc- 
tiom of the Athenian armament. The sooth- 
sayers interpreted the event. as an injunction 
from the gods that they should not retreat be- 
fore the next full moon, and Nicias resolutely 
determined to abide by their decision. ‘The 
Syracusans resolved to bring the enemy to an 
engagement,.and, in a decisive naval. battle, 
defeated the Athenians. They were now mas- 
ters of the harbor, and the Athenians were re- 
duced to the necessity of making ,.a desperate ' 
effort to escape. The Athenians were again 
decisively defeated ; and having thus lost their 
fleet, they were obliged to retreat by :land. 
They were pursued by the enemy, and were 
finally compelled to surrender. Both Niéias 
and Demosthenes were put to death by the 
Syracusans.—2. The physician of Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, who offered to the Roman consul to 
poison the king for a certain reward. Fabricius 
not only rejected ‘his base offer with, indigna- 
tion, but immediately sent him back to Pyrrhus 
with notice of his treachery. He is sometimes, 
bat erroneously, called Cineas. —3. A Goan 
grammarian, who lived at Rome in the time 
of Cicero, with whom he was intimate,—4. A 
celebrated Athenian, painter, flourished about 
B.C. 320. He was the most distinguished dis- 
ciple of Euphranor. His works seem to have 
been all painted in encaustic. One of his great- 
est paintings was a representation of the infer- 
nal regions as described by Homer. He refus-.. 
ed to sell this picture to. Ptolemy, although the 
price offered for it was sixty talents. : 

[Niciper (Niximmy). 1. A daughter of Pelops, 
and the wife of Sthenelus—2. A daughter of 
Thespius, the mother of Antimachus by Her- 
cules. ] 

[Nicrerus (Nixixmoc). 1. A native of Cos, 
who finally made himself tyrant of the island — 
2. One of the ephors of the Messenians in B.C. 
220.] Bek 

Nicocuires (Nixoydpyc), an Athenian poet 
of the Old Comedy, the son of Philonides, was 
contemporary with Aristophanes. [The frag- 
ments of his comedies are collected.in Meineke’s 
Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. i., p. 465-468, edit. 
minor. ] ae. 

Nicocies (NixoxAfe). . 1. King of Salamis in 
Cyprus, son of Evagoras, whom he succeeded 
B.C. 374. Isocrates addressed-him a long pan- 
egyric upon his father’s virtues, for which Nic- 
ocles rewarded the orator Nein the magnificent 
present of twenty talents. Scareely any par- 
ticulars are known of the reign of Nicocles. 
He is said to have perished by_a violent death, 


e 


To this Nicias would - 


’ 


t 


’ Stratonice. 


-the latter. 


ez the father so named them, as a memorial of | 
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but neither the period nor circumstances of this 
event are recorded.—2. Prince or ruler of Pa- 
phos, in Cyprus, during the period ‘which fol- 
lowed the death of Alexander.. He was at first 
one of those who took part. with Ptolemy against 


_Antigonus; but, having subsequently entered 


into secret negotiations, with Antigonus, he was 
eompelled by Ptolemy to put an end‘ to his own 


- life, B.C, 310.3. Tyrant of Sicyon, was de- 


posed by, Aratus, after-a reign of only four 
months, B.C. 251.—[4. Of Soli, an officer in the 


“army of Alexander the Great.—5; An Athenian, 


put to death with his friend Phocion, B.C. 318. 
As he had always been a warm friend to him, 
he begged of Phocion, as a-last favor, to be al- 
jowed-to drink the poison before his illustrious 
friend, a request. which Phocion unwillingly 
eonceded.] 

[Nicocrates (Nixokparyc). -1. A native of 
ceatus, collected an extensive library at a very 
early period.—2. Archon of Athens, B.C. 333. ] 

Nicocriéon (Nexoxpéwv), king of Salamis, in 
Cyprus, at the time of Alexander’s expedition 
into Asia. After the death ‘of Alexander he 
took part with Ptolemy against Antigonus, and 
was intrusted by Ptolemy. with the chief com- 
mand over the whole island. Nicocreon is said 
to have ordered the philosopher Anaxarchus to 
be pounded to death in a stone mortar, in re- 
venge for an insult which the latter had offered 
the king when he visited Alexander at Tyre. 

Nicotaus Cuancoconpyies.. Vid. CHauco- 
CONDYLES. \ 

Nicorius Damascenvus, a Greek historian; an 
an intimate friend both of Herod the Great and 
of Augustus. He was, as his name indicates, a 
native of Damascus, and a son of Antipater and 
He received an excellent educa- 
tion, and he carried on his philosophical studies 
in common with Herod, at whose court he re- 
sided. In B.C, 13 he accompanied Herod ona 


visit to Augustus at Rome, on which occasion 


Augustus made Nicolaus a, present of the finest 
fruit of the palm-tree, which the emperor called 
Nicolai—a name by which it continued to be 
known down to the Middle Ages. _ Nicolaus rose 
so high in the fayor of Augustus that he was 
on more than one occasion of great service to 
Herod, when the emperor was incensed against 
Nicolaus wrote a large number of 
works, of which the most important were, 1. A 
life of himself, of which a considerable portion 
is still extant. 2 A universal history, which 
consisted of one hundred. and forty-four books, 
ef which we have onlyafew fragments. 3. Alife 
of Augustus, from which we have some extracts 
made by command of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
itus. He also wrote commentaries on -Aris- 
totle, and other philosophical works, and was 
the author of several tragedies and comedies : 
Stobeus has preserved a fragment of one of his 
eomedies, extending to forty-four lines.. ‘The 
best edition of his fragments is by Orelli, Lips., 
1804. i 
Nicemicuus (Nixouayoc). I. Father of Aris: 
totle. Vid. p. 100, a.—2. Son of Aristotle by the 
slave Herpyllis. — 
and wrote some philosophical works. A portion 
of Aristotle’s writings bears the name of Nico- 
machean Ethics, but why we can not tell; wheth- 


He was himself a philosopher, | 
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his-affection for his young son, or whether they - 
derived'their title from-being afterward edited 
and commented on by Nicomachus.—3. Called 
Gerasenus, from his native place, Gerasa in 
Arabia, was a. Pythagorean, and the writer ofa 
life of Pythagoras, now lost. His date is infer- 
red from his mention of Thrasyllus, who lived 
under Tiberius. He wrote on arithmetic and 
music; and two of his works‘on these subjects 
are still extant. The work on arithmetic was 
printed by Wechel, Paris,-1538 ; also, after the 
Theologumena Arithmetica, attributed to lambli- 
chus, Lips., 1817 The work on music was 
printed by Meursius, in his.collection, Lugd. Bat., 
1616, and in the collection of Meibomius, Amst.,.- 
1652.—4. Of Thebes, a. celebrated painter, was 
the elder brother and teacher ofthe great painter , 
Aristides. He flourished B.C. 360, and onward. 
He was an elder contemporary of Apelles, and 
Protogenes. He is frequently mentioned by the 
ancient writers. in terms of the highest praise. 
Cicero says that in his works, as well as in 
those of Echion, Protogenes, and Apelles, every 
thing was already perfect. (Brutus, 18.) ‘ 
Nicdmipes (Nixoujdne).. 1. 1. King of Bithyn- 
ja, was the eldest son of Zipetes; whom he | 
succeeded, B.C. 278. With the assistance of - 
the Gauls, whom he invited into Asia, he de- 
feated and put to death his brother Zipcetes, who 
had for some time held the independent sover- 
eignty of a. considerable part of Bithynia.. The 
rest of his reign appears to have been undis- 
turbed, and’under his sway Bithynia rose to a 
high degree of power and prosperity. He found- 
ed the city of Nicomedia, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom. The length ofhis reign 
is uncertain, but he, probably died about 250. 
He was ‘succeeded by-his son Zrenas.—2. “II. 
Surnamed Epipnanes, king of Bithynia, reigned 
B.C. 149-91. He was the’son and successor of 
Prusias II., and fourth in descent from the pre-, - 
ceding. Hewas brought up.at Rome, where he 


| succeeded in gaining the favor of the senate. 


Prusias, in consequence, became jealous of his 
son, and sent secret instructions for. his.assas- 
sination. The plot was revealed to Nicomedes, 
who thereupon returned to Asia, and declared 
open war against his father, Prusias was de- 
serted by his subjects, and was put to death by | 
order of his son, 149.. Of the long and tranquil 
reign of Nicomedes, few events have been trans- 
mitted to us. - He courted the friendship of the 
Romans, whom he assisted in the war against 
Aristonicus, 131) “He subsequently obtained 
possession of Paphlagonia, and attempted to 
gain Cappadocia, by marrying Laodice, the wid- 
ow of Ariarathes VI. He was, however, ex- 
pelled from Cappadocia by Mithradates ; and he 
was also compelled by the Romans. to abandon 
Paphlagonia,, when they deprived Mithradates 
of Cappadocia.—3. III. Surnamed Puitoraror, 
king of Bithynia (91-74), son and successor of 
NicomedesII. Immediately after his accession 
he, was expelled by Mithradates, who set up 
against him his brother Socrates ; but he was 
réstored by the Romans in the following year 
(90). At the instigation of the Romans, Ni¢o- 
medes now proceeded to attack the dominions 
of Mithradates, who expelled him a second time 
from his kingdom (88). This was the immedi- 
ate occasion of the first wae x at the 
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conclusion of which- (84) Nicomedes was again 
reinstated in his kingdom. He reigned nearly 
ten years after this second restoration. He died 
at the beginning of 74, and having no children, 
by his will bequeathed his kingdom to the Ro- 

_Man people. 4 

Nicomapia (Nixoupdera : Nixoundeve, fem. Ne- 
koundioca’: now ruins at Izmid or Tzmkmid), a 
celebrated city of Bithynia, in A’sia Minor, built 
by King Nicomedes I. (B.C. 264), at the north- 
eastern corner of the Sinus Astacenus (now 
Gulf of Izmid.: compare Astacus). It was the 
‘chief residence. of the kings of Bithynia, and it 
soon became one of the most splendid cities of 
the then known world: Under the Romans it 
‘was a colony, and a favorite residence of sey- 
eral of the later emperors, especially of Diocle- 
tian and Constantine the Great. Though re- 
peatedly injured by earthquakes, it was always 
restored by the munificence of the emperors. 
Like its neighbor and rival, Nicasa, it occupies 
an important place in the wars against the 
Turks » but it is still more memorable in his- 
tory as the scene of Hannibal’s death. It was 
the birth-place of the historian Arrian. 

[Nicon (Nixwv). 1. A Tarentine, who be- 
trayed his native city to Hannibal during the 
second Punic war, B.C.212, The Romans hav- 
ing subsequently taken Tarentum by surprise, 
Nicon fell bravely fighting in defence of the 
city.—2. A leader of the’ Gilician pirates, who 
was taken prisoner by P. Servilius Isauricus.— 
3. A comic poet, probably of the new comedy : 
a fragment of one of his comedies is given by 
Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. ll., p. 1176, 
edit. minor. — 4. An architect and geometri- 
cian of.Pergamus in Mysia, the father of the 
physician Galen : he was a learned. and accom- 
plished man, and superintended in person the 
education of his distinguished son. ] é 
_ Nrconia or Nrconivm, a town in Scythia, on 
the right. bank of the Tyras (now Dniester). 

NicdpHon and Nicdpnron (Nixopdv, Nixd- 
¢pev), an Athenian comic poet, son of Theron, 
and a contemporary of Aristophanes at the close 
ofhis career. [The fragments of his comedies 
are collected by Meineke, Fragm, Comic. Grec., 
vol. i., p. 468-472, edit. minor.] 

» Nicdrouis (NexéroaAte : Nixoroditne, Nicopo- 
litanus). 1. (Ruins at Paleoprevyza), a city at 
the southwestern extremity of Epirus,.on the 
point of land which forms the northern side of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Ambracia, opposite 
to Actium. It was built by Augustus in memory 
of the battle of Actium, and was peopled from 
Ambracia, Anactorium, and other neighboring 
cities, and also with settlers from 4tolia. Au. 
gustus also built a:temple of'Apollo on a neigh- 
boring hill, and founded games in honor of the 
god, which were held every fifth year. The 
city Was received into the Amphictyonic league 
in place of the Dolopes. It is spoken of both as 
a libera civitas and asa colony. It had a con- 
siderable commerce and extensive fisheries. It 
was made the capital of Epirus by Constantine, 
and its buildings were restored both by Julian 
and by Justinian.2. (Now Nicopoli), a city of 
Mesia Inferior, on the Danube, built by Trajan 
in memory of a victory over the Dacians, and 
celebrated as the scene of the great defeat of the 
Hungarians and Franks by the Sultan Bajazet, | 
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on the 28th of September, 1396.—3. (Now ELx- 
derez, or Devrigni?), a city of Armenia Minor, 
on or near the Lycus, and not far from the 
sources of the Halys, founded by Pompey on the 
spot where he gained his first victory over Mith- 


| radates’: a flourishing place in the time of Au- 


gustus': restored by Justinian.—4. A city in the 
northeastern corner of Cilicia, near the junction 
of the Taurus and Amanus.—[5. Or Emmavs, 


a city of Palestine. Vid. Emmaus.]—6. (Now 
Kars, Kiassera, or Cesar’s Castle, ruins), a city 


of Lower Egypt, about two or three miles east.” ~ 


of Alexandrea, on the-canal between. Alexan- 
drea and Canopus, was built by Augustus in 
memory of his last victory over Antonius. 
Here also, as at Nicopolis opposite to Actium, 
Augustus founded a temple: of Apollo, with 
games every fifth year. Not being mentioned 
after the time of the first Caesars, it would seem 
to have become a mere suburb of Alexandrea. ° 

[Nicosrrarp (Nixootpdrn). Vid. Camenz.]- 

[Nicosrratus(Nexédorparoc). 1. An Athenian > 
general, son of Diitrephes, was a colleague of 
Nicias at the capture of Cythera ; fell in battle 
against Agis near Mantinea,—2. An Argive, 
possessed extraordinary strength of body, and 
was distinguished also for prudence ‘in council ; 
was sent-by the Argives with a body of three 
thousand men to aid the Persian king Darius 
Ochus against Egypt.] : if 

Nicosrrarus (Nexéorparoc). 1. The youngest 
of the three sons of Aristophanes, was himself 
a comic poet. -His plays belonged both to the 
middle and the new comedy. [The fragments 
of his comedies are collected by Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Grac., vol! i., p. 632-640, edit. minor.— 
2. A tragic actor, flourished before B.C. 420.] 

[Nicorera, a city of Bruttium, on a mountain 
not far from the sea, on the road leading from 
Capua to the Fretum Siculum, between Vibo and 
Mallia. }; 

Nicrir, Nrerr, or Nieris (Niyewp, Niyip, a 
compounded form of the word Geir or Gir, which 
seems to be a native African term for a river in 
general), changed, by a confusion which was the 
more easily made on account of the color ofthe 
people ofthe region, into the Latin word Nierr, 
a great river of Athiopia Interior, which mod. 
ern usage has identified with the river called 
Joli-ba (i. e., Great River) and. Quorra (or, rather, 
Kowara), in Western Africa. Ags early as the 
time of Herodotus, we find an authentic state- 
ment concerning a river of the interior of Libya, 
which is evidently identical both with the Nigeir 
of most of the ancient geographers, and with 
the Quorra. He tells us (il., 32) that five young 
men of the Nasamones, a Libyan people on the 
Great Syrtis, on the northern coast of Africa, 
started to explore the desert parts of Libya; 
that, after crossing the inhabited part; and the 
region of the wild beasts, they journeyed many 
days through the Desert toward the west, till 
they came to a plain where fruit-trees ‘grew; 
and as they ate the fruit, they were seized by 
some little black men, whose language they 
‘could. not understand, who led them through 
great marshes to a city, inhabited by the same 
sort of little black men, who were all enchanters ; 
and a great river flowed by the city from west 
to east, and in it-there were erocodiles, He- 
rodotus, like his informants, inferred from the 
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course. of the river, and from the crocodiles in 
it, that.it was the Nile; but it-can hardly -be 
any river but the Quorra; and that the city was 
Timbuctoo is far more probable than not. The 
apinion-that the Niger was-a western branch 
of the Nile prevailed very generally in ancient 
‘times, but by no means universally. Pliny gives 
the same account in a very confused manner, 
and makes the Nigris (as he calls it) the bound- 
ary between Northern Africa and. Athiopia. 
Ptolemy, however, who evidéntly had new 
sources of information respecting the-interior of 
Afriea, makes the Nigeir rise not far from its 
real source (allowing for the imperfect observa- 
‘tions on which his numerical latitudes and longi- 
tudes are founded), and follow a direction not 
very different-from what that of the Joli-ba and 
' Quorra would be, if we suppose that the Zirmz, 


Koji, and Yeo form an unbroken communication 


between the Quorra and, the Lake Tchad. But 
Ptolemy adds, what the most recent discoveries 
render a very, remarkable statement, that a 
branch of the Nigeir communicates with the 
Lake Libya (Av6%7), which he places in 16° 30/ 
north latitude, and 35° east longitude (7. ¢., from 
the Fortunate: Islands —17° from Greenwich). 
This is almost. exactly the position of Lake Tchad ; 
and, if the Tchadda really flows out of this lake, 
it will represent the branch of the Nigeir spoken 
of by Ptolemy, whose informants, however, seem 
to have inverted the direction of its stream. It 
is further remarkable that Ptolemy places onthe 
Nigeir a city named Thamondocana in the exact 
position of Timbuctoo, and that the length of the 
Tiver,.computed from his position, agrees very 
nearly with its real length. The error of con- 
necting the Niger and the Nile revived after 
the time of Ptolemy, and has only been ex- 
ploded by very recent discoveries. 

WNiepr, C. Pescennius, was governor of Syria 
during the latter part of the reign of Commodus, 
on whose death he was saluted emperor by the 
legions in the Hast,.A.D. 193; but inthe follow- 
ing year he was defeated and put to death by 
‘Septimius Severus. Many anecdotes have been 
preserved of the firmness with which Niger 
enforced the most rigid discipline among his 
troops; but he preserved his popularity by the 
impartiality which he displayed, and by the ex- 
ample of frugality, temperance, and hardy en- 
durance of toil which he exhibited in his own 
person. 


Nicira (Néyecpa, Ptol..: now Jenneh 2), a city | 


on the northern side of the River Nigeir, and the 
capital of the Nierirm. : - 
Nierira or-wres (Neypitac, Neypira: Aifiorec, 


Néiypntec), the northernmost of the Authiopian | 


(i. e., Negro), communities of Central Africa, 
dwelt about the Nigeir, in the great :plain of 
Soudan. 

-Nrerivis Lacus (Niypirce Aiuvn), a lake in the 
interior of Africa, out of which Ptolemy repre- 
sents the River Nigeiras flowing. He places it 
about at the true source of the Nigeir (2. e., the 
-Joli-ba); but it is not yet discovered whether 
the river has its source in a lake. Some mod- 
ern geographers identify it with the Lake Debo, 
southwest of Timbuctoo. 2 

Nizopouts or Nitus (NetAov wéruc, NeiAoc), a 
eity of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, in the 
Nomos Heracleopolites, was built on an island 
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in the Nile, twenty geographical miles northeast, 
of Heracleopolis.- There was a temple here in 


which, ‘as throughout Egypt, the River Nile was . 


worshipped as a god. ~ ew 

_ Nizus (6 NeiAoe, derived probably froma word ' 
which still exists in the, old dialects of India, 
Nilas, i. e., black, and sometimes called Méac’ 
by the. Greeks : NeiAoc occurs first in Hesiod ;. 
Homer’ calls the river Alyurroc: now Nile, 
Arab. Bahr-Nil,or simply Bahr, i..e., the River : 
the modern names ofits upper course, in Nubia 
and Abyssinia, are various). This river, one 


of the most important in the world, flows through 


a channel which forms a sort of cleft extending 
north and south through the high rocky and 
sandy land of Northeastern Africa., Its west- 
ern or main branch has not yet been traced to, 
its source, but it has been followed up to a point, 


| in 4° 42’ north latitude, and 30°58’ east longi- 


tude, where it is a rapid mountain stream,run- 
ning at the rate of six knots an hour over @ 
rocky bed, free from alluvial soil. After a course 
in the general direction of north-northeast as: 
far as a place called Khartum, in 15° 34’ north 
latitude, and 32° 30’ east longitude, this river, 
which is called the Bahr-el-Abiad, i. e., White 
River, receives another large river, the Bahr- 
el-Azrek, i. €., Blue River, the sources of which 
are in the highlands’ of Abyssenia, about 11° 


north latitude, and 37° east longitude : this is: 


the middle branch of the Nile system, the As- 
Tapus of the ancients. -The third, or eastern, 
branch, called Tacazze, the Asrazoras of the 


ancients, rises also in the highlands of Abys- ~ 


simia, in about 11° 40' north latitude, and 39° 
40’ east longitude, and joins the Nile (2. ¢., the 
main stream formed by the union of the Abiad 
and the Azrek), in 17° 45’ north latitude, and 
about 34° 5/ east longitude : the. point of junc- 


tion was the apex of the island of Meron. Here’ 


the united ‘river’ is about two miles: broad. 
Hence it flows through Nubia, in a magnificent 
rocky valley, falling’ over six cataracts, the 
northernmost of which, called the First cataract 


(2, é., toa person going up the river), is and has — 


always been the southern boundary of Egypt. 
Of its course from this, point to its junction 
with the Mediterranean, a sufficient general de- 
scription has been given.under Aleyrrus (p. 
17, a.). The branches into which it parted at the 
southern point of the Delta were, in ancient 
times, three in number, and these again parted 
into seven, of which, Herodotus tells us, five 
were natural and two artificial. These seven 
mouths were nearly all named from cities which 
stood upon them : they were called, proceeding 
from east to west, the Pelusiac, the Tanitic or 


Saitic, the Mendesian, the Phatnitic, or Path- 


metic, or Bucolic, the Sebennytic, the Bolbitic or 


Bolbitine, and the Canobic or Canopic: Through © 


the alterations caused by the alluvial deposits 
of the river, they have now all shifted their po- 
sitions, or dwindled into little channels, exeept 
two, and‘these are much diminished ; namely, 
the Damiat mouth on the east, and-the Rosetta 
mouth on the west. Of the canals connected 
with the Nile in the Delta, the most celebrated 
were the Canobic, which connected the Canobie 
mouth with the Lake Mareotis and with Alex- 
andrea, and that of Ptolemy (afterward called 
that of Trajan), which connected ge the 
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beginning of the Delta with the Bay-of Hero- 
dpolis at the head of the Red Sea; the forma- 
tion of the latter is ascribed to King Necho, and 
its repair and improvement successively to Da- 
rius the son of Hystaspes, Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and’Trajan. That the Delta, and, indeed, 
the whole alluvial soil. of Egypt has been ereat- 
ed by the Nile, can not be doubted ; but the 
present small rate of. deposit proves that. the 
formation must have been made long before the 
historical period. 
river has been spoken of under ASeyprus,: It 
is caused by. the tropical rains on the highlands 
in which it rises. ‘The best ancient accounts, 
‘preserved by Ptolemy, place its source.in a 
-range’ of mountains in.Central Africa, called: 
the Mountains of the Moon; and the most re- 
cent information points to a range of mount- 
ains a little north of the equator, called Jedel- 
el-Kumri, or the Blue Mountain, as containing 
the probable sources of the Buhr Abiad. 'The 
ancient Egyptians deified the Nile, and took the 
_ utmost-care to preserve its water from pollu- 
tion. ‘ : 

{Nizvs:.(NeiAoc), the god of the River’ Nile 
in Egypt, said to have been a son, of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and father of Memphis and Chione. 
Pindar calls him a son of Saturn (Cronus).] 

Nivus, the reputed. founder of the city of 
Ninus or Nineveh. - An account of his exploits 
is. given under Semiramis, his wife, whose name 
‘was more celebrated. Vid. Semiramis. 

Ninus, Ninive (Nivoc, less correctly Nivoc: 
in the Old Testament, Nineveh, LXX.-Nuvev#, 
Nuvevé : Nivioc, Ninivite, pl.), the capital of the 

' great Assyrian monarchy, and one of the most 
ancient cities in the world, stood on the east- 
ern side of the. Tigris, at the upper part of its 
eourse, in the district of Aturia. The accounts 
of its foundation and history are as various as 
those respecting the Assyrian monarchy in gen- 

eral. - Vid. Assyrra. “The Greek and Roman 
writers ascribe its foundation to Ninus; but in 
the book of Genesis (x., 11) we are told, imme- 
diately after the 'mention of the kingdom of 

Nimrod and his foundation of Babel and other 

cities in Shinar (i. ¢., Babylon), that «out of 
that land went forth Asshur? (or . otherwise, 

“ he—z. e:, Nimrod—went forth into. Assyria’), 

“and builded Nineveh.” There is no further 

mention of Nineveh in Scripture till the reign 
of Jeroboam II., about B.C. 825, when the proph- 
et. Jonah was commissioned. to preach. repent- 

. ance to its inhabitants. It is then described as 
“an exceeding great city, of three days’ jour- 
ney,” and.as containing “ more than one-hund- 
red and twenty thousand persons that can not 
discern between their right hand and their left 
hand,” which, if this, phrase refers to children, 
would represent a population ‘of six hundred 
thousand souls. The other passages, in which 
the Hebrew prophets denounce ruin against it, 
bear witness toits size, wealth, and luxury, and 

‘the latest of them (Zeph,, ii., 13) is dated only 

a few years before thé final destruction of the 

city, which was effected by the Medes and 

Babylonians about B.C. 606. It is said by 

Strabo, to have been larger than Babylon; and 

Diedorus. describes it as an oblong quadrangle 

of one hundred and fifty stadia by. ninety, mak- 
ing the circuit .of the walls four hundred and 
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gether with its suburbs. 


The periodical rise. of the | 
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eighty stadia (more than fifty-five statute miles): 
if so, the city was twice as large as London to- 
“In judging of these 
statements, not only must allowance ‘be made 
for the immense space oceupied by palaces, and 
temples, but also for the Oriental mode of build- 


ing a city, so as to include large gardens and 


other open spaces within the walls. The walls 
of Nineveh are described as one hundred feet 
high, and thick enough to allow three chariots 
to pass €ach other on them ; with fifteen hund- 
red towers, two hundred. feet in height. The 


city is said to have been entirely destroyed by 


fire when it was taken’ by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, about B.C. 606; and frequent allusions 
occur to its desolate state. Underthe Roman 
empire, however, we again meet with a city 
Nineve, in the district of Adiabene, mentioned 
by Tacitus, and again by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, and a medieval historian of the thirteenth 
century mentions a fort of the same name ; but 
statements like these must. refer to some later 
place built among or near the ruins of the an- 
cient Nineveh. Thus, of all the great cities of 
the world, none was thought to have been more 
utterly lost than the capital of the most ancient 
of the great monarchies. ‘Tradition pointed out ° 
a few shapeless mounds opposite Mosul, on the 
Upper Tigris, as all that remained of Nineveh ; 
anda few.fragments of masonry were occasion- 
ally dug up there; and elsewhere in Assyria, 
bearing inscriptions in an almost unknown char- 
acter, called, from its shape, cuneiform or ar+ ‘ 
row-headed. Within the last ten years, how- 
ever, those shapeless mounds havé been shown 
to. contain the remains of great palaces; on the 
walls of which the scenes of Assyrian life and 
the records of Assyrian conquests are sculp- 
tured ; while the efforts which had long been 
made to decipher the cunéiform inscriptions 
found in Persia and Babylonia, as. well as -As- 
syria, have been so far successful as to make it 
probable that we may soon read:the records of 
Assyrian history from her own monuments. It 
is as yet premature to form definite conclusions 
to any great extent. The resultS of Major 
Rawlinson’s study of the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Assyria are only in process of publication: 
The excavations conducted by Dr. Layard and 
M. Botta have brought to light the sculptured 
remains of immense palaces, not‘ only at the 
traditional site of Nineveh, namely, Kouyunjok. 
and Nebbi- Yunus, opposite to Mosul, and at 
Khorsabad, about ten miles to the ‘north-north- 
east, but also in a mound eighteen miles’lower 
down the river, in ‘the tongue of land between 
the Tigris and the Great Zab, which still bears 
the name of Nimroud; and it is clear that’ their 
remains belong to different periods, embracing 
the records of two distinct dynasties, extending 
over several generations, none of which can be 
later than B.C. 606, while some of them prob- 
ably belong to a period at least'as ancient as 
the thirteenth, and perhaps even the fifteenth 
century B.C. There are other mounds of ruins 
as yet unexplored. Which of these ruins cor- 
respond to the true site of Nineveh, or whether 
(as Dr. Layard Suggests) that vast city may 
have extended all the way along the Tigris from 
Kouyunjik to Nimroud, and to a corresponding 
breadth northeast of the river, as far as Khor 
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. © sebed, are. questions still under . discussion: 
; ‘Meanwhile, the study of the monuments and 
inscriptions thus discovered must soon throw 
fresh light on the whole subject, Some splen- 
did fragments of sculpture, obtained by Dr. Lay- 
ard from, Nimroud, are now te be seen in the 
British Museum, gah Tyee 

Nin¥as (Nwvdac), son ef Ninus and Semira- 
mis. Vid. Semiramis. s _ ‘ 

Nidse (Nvd6y). ..1. Daughter of Phoroneus, 
and by Zeus the mother of Argus and Pelasgus. 
—2. Daughter of Tantalus by the Pleiad.Tay~ 


NISUS. 


daughter on ‘her knees, and. thirteen’ statues 
of ‘her. sons and: daughters, besides a figure 
usually called the pedagogus of the children. 
The Romans themselves were uncertain wheth- 
ne group was the work of Scopas or Praxit- 
eles. ; : 

Nienires (6 Nuddrye, i. é., Snow-mountain : 
now Balan),a mountain chain of Armenia, form- 
ing an eastern ‘prolongation of the Taurus from 
where it is crossed: by the Euphrates toward 


the Lake.of Van, before: reaching which it turns» 


to'the south, and approaches the Tigris below 


_gete-or the Hyad Dione, She.was the sister | Tigranocerta; thus surrounding on the north 


_of Pelops, and the wife’ of Amphion, king of 
Thebes, by whom she became the mother of 
. SIX sons and six daughters... Being proud of the 
number of her children, she deemed herself su- 
perior to Latona (Leto), who had given birth to 
only -two children. Apollo and Diana (Arte- 
mis), indignant at such presumption, slew all 
her children with their arrows. For nine days 
their bodies lay in their blood without any one 
burying them, for Jupiter (Zeus) had changed 
the people into stones; but on the tenth day 
the gods themselves buried them. Niobe her- 
self, who had gone to Mount Sipylus, was met- 


amorphosed into stone, and even thus contin-. 


ued to feel the misfortune with which the gods 
had visited her. This is the Homeric story, 
which later writers have greatly modified and 
enlarged. The number and names of the chil- 
dren of Niobe vary very much in the different 
accounts; for while Homer states that their 
number was twelve, Hesiod and others men- 
‘tioned twenty, Aleman only six, Sappho eight- 
een, and Herodotus four; but the most common- 
ly received number in later times appears to have 
been fourteen, namely, seven sons and’ seven 
daughters. According to Homer, all the chil- 
dren of Niobe fell by the arrows of Apollo and 
Diana (Artemis) ; but later writers state that 
one of her sons, Amphion or Amyclas, and-one 
of her daughters, Melibeea, were saved, but that 
Melibeea, having turned pale with terror at the 
sight of her dying brothers and sisters, was 
afterward called Chloris. \ The time and place 
at which the children of Niobe were destroyed 
are likewise. stated differently. According to 
Homer, they perished in their mother’s house. 
According to Ovid, the sons were slain while 


they were engaged in. gymnastic exercises in a | 


plain near Thebes, and the daughters during the 
funeral of their brothers. Others, again, trans- 
fer the scene to Lydia, or make Niobe, after the 
* death of her children, go from Thebes to Lydia, 
to.her father Tantalus on Mount Sipylus, where 
Jupiter (Zeus),,at her. own request, metamorph- 
osed her into a stone, which during the sum- 
mer always shed tears. In the time of Pau- 
ganias people still fancied they could see. the 


petrified figure of Niobe on Mount Sipylus. ‘The- 


tomb of the children of Niobe, however, was 
shown at Thebes. The story of Niobe and her 
ehildren was frequently taken as a subject by 
ancient artists. One of the most celebrated of 
the ancient works of art still extant is the group 
of Niobe and her children, which-filled the pedi- 
ment of the temple of Apollo Sosianus at Rome, 
and which was discovered at Rome in the year 
1583. This group is now at Florence, and con- 
sists of the mother, who holds her youngest 


and east the basin of the highest course of the « 
Tigris (which is inelosed ‘en the south and , 


southwest by Mount Masius), and dividing it 


from the valley of the Arsanias (now Murad) or ; 


southern branch of the Euphrates. ‘The con- 
tinuation of Mount Niphates to the southeast, 
along the eastern margin of the Tigris valley, 
is formed by. the mountains of the Carduchi 
(now Mountains of Kurdistan): att ey 
[Niwnates (Nigaryc), one of the Persian gen- 


erals at the battle of the Granicus.] 
Nirevs (Nipeve), son of Charopus and Aglaia, 
-was, next. to Achilles, the ,handsomest among 


the Greeks at Troy. He came from the island 
of Syme (between Rhodes and Cnidus). Later 
writers relate that he was slain by Eurypylus 
or Aineas.~ - ) tah 
[Nisa or Nissa. * Vid. Nysa-] 
Nisaa.: Vid. Meeara. cyt 
Nisa, Nisa, Nisaus ‘Oampus.(Nicata, Nu- 
caiot, T6 Nicaov medfov), these names are found 
in the Greek and Roman writers used for vari- 
ous places on the south and southeast of the 
Caspian : thus one writer mentions a city Nisea 
in Margiana, and another a people Nisei in 
the north of Aria; but’most apply the term Ni- 
sean Plain to a plain in the north of Great Me- 
dia, near Rhage, the pasture ground-of a great 
number of horses of the finest breed, which sup- 
plied the studs of the king and nobles of Persia. 
It seems not unlikely that this breed of horses 
was called Niswan from their original home. in 
Margiana (a district famous. for its horses), and 
that the Nisean plain received its name from 
the horses kept in it. ; 
Nisisis (Nioibi¢ : Nuocb6yvéc). 1. Also Antto- 
cuia Myenonra (in the Old Testament, Aram 
Zoba?-ruins near Niszbin), a celebrated city of 
Mesopotamia, and the capital of the district of 
Mygdonia, stood on the River Mygdonius (now 
Nahr-al-Hualz), thirty-seven Roman miles south- 
west of Tigranocerta, in a very fertile: district. 
It was the centre of a considerable trade, and 
was of great importance as a military post. In 
the successive. wars between. the Romans and 
Tigranes, the Parthians, and the Persians, it 
was several times. taken and, retaken, until at 
last, it fell into the hands of the Persians in the 
reign of Jovian.—%. A city of Aria, at the foot 
of Mount-Paropamisus. 
Nisus (Niooc). 1. King:of Megara, was son 
of Pandion:and Pylia, brother of Aigeus, Pallas, 
and Lycus, and husband of Abrote, by. whom he 
became the father of Scylla. -When Megara 
was: besieged. by Minos, Scylla, who had»fallen 
in love with Minos, pulled out ‘the purple: or 


golden hair which grew. on the. tep of her fa- 


ther’s head, and on which his ite ieuenea 
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Nisus thereupon died, and Minos obtained pos- 
session of the city. . Minos, however, was so 
horrified at the conduct of the unnatural daugh- 
ter, that he ordered Scylla to be fastened to the 
poop of his ship, and afterward drowned her in 


_ the Saronic Gulf. According to others, Minos 


left Megara in disgust ; Scylla leaped into the 
sea, and swam after his ship; but her father, 


who had been changed into a sea-eagle (halie- 


. étus), pounced down upon. her, whereupon she 


was metamorphosed into either a fish or a bird 
ealled Ciris. Seylla, the daughter of Nisus, is 


»sometimes confounded by the poets with Scylla, 


the daughter of Phoreus. Hence the latter is 
sometimes erroneously called Mseza Virgo, and 
Nistis. , Vid. Scyuus. ‘Nisea, the port town 
of Megara, is supposed to have derived its name 
from Nisus, and the promontory of Scylleum 
from his daughter.—2. Son of Hyrtacus, and a 
friend of Euryalus. The two friends accom- 
panied Auneas to Italy, and perished in.a night 
attack against the Rutulian camp.—[3. A noble 


. Dulichian, son of Aretus, and one of the suitors 


of Penelope.}) f 

Nis¥rus (Nésvpoc: now Nikero), a small isl- 
and-in the Carpathian Sea, a little distance off 
the promontory of Caria called Triopium, of a 
round form, eighty stadia (eight. geographical 
miles) in circuit, ‘and composed of lofty rocks, 
the highest being two hundred and twenty-seven 
feet high. Its voleanie nature gave rise to the 
fable respecting its origin, that Neptune (Posei- 
don) tore it off the neighboring island of Cos to 
hurl it upon the giant Polybotes. ’ It was cele- 


‘brated for its: warm springs, wine, and mill- 


stones. Its capital, of the same name, stood on 
the northwest of the island; where considerable 
ruins of its Acropolis remain. Its first inhabit- 
ants are said to have been Carians; but already 
in the heroic age it had received a Dorian popu- 
lation, like other islands near it, with which it is 
mentioned by Homer as sending troops to the, 
Greeks. It received other Dorian settlements 
in the shistorical age. At the time of the Per- 
sian war, it belonged to the Carian queen Arte- 
misia; it next became a tributary ally of Athens: 
though transferred to the Spartan alliance by the 
isste of the Peloponnesian war, it was recovered 
for Athens by the victory at Cnidus, B.C. 394, 
After the victory of the Romans over Antiochus 
the Great, it was assigned to Rhodes, and, with 
the rest of the Rhodian republic, was united to 
the Roman empire about B.C. 70. - ; 
_ [Nrveris (Néizyric), a daughter of Apries, the 
Egyptian king, who was driven from his throne 
by Amasis; Cambyses having demanded of 
Amasis his daughter in marriage, the latter sent 
to him Nitetis, having passed her off as his own 
daughter.- Another: account, referred to by 
Herodotus as incorrect, makes Cyrus to have 
sought Nitetis in marriage, and to have been by 
her the father of Cambyses.] 
Nitioprices, a Celtic people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, between the,Garumna and. the Liger, 


whose fighting’ force consisted of five thousand 


men. 

Agen). ; 

Nitocris (Niroxpic). 1, A queen of Babylon, 

mentioned by Herodotus, who ascribes to her 

seany important works at Babylon and its vicin- 

ity. It is supposed by.most: modern writers 
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that-she was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the mother or grandmother of Labynetus or Bel- 
shazzar, the last king of Babylon.—2.'A queen 
of Egypt, was elected to the Sovereignty in place 


of her brother, whom the Egyptians had killed. « 
In order to take revenge upon the murderers of 


her brother, sheybuilt a very long chamber under 


‘ground, and when it was finished invited to a. 


banquet init those of the Egyptians who had 
had a principal share in the murder. While 
they were engaged in the banquet, she let in 
upon'them the waters of the Nile by means of 
a large concealed pipe, and drowned them all, 
and then, in order.to escape punishment, threw 
herself into a chamber full of ashes. This is 
the account of Herodotus.. We learn from othér 
authorities that she was a celebrated personage 
in Egyptian legends: She is said to have built 
the third pyramid, by which we:are to under- 


stand that she finished the third pyramid, which _ 


had been commenced by Mycerinus, Modern 
writers make her the last sovereign of the sixth. 
dynasty, and state that she reigned six years in 
place of her murdered husband (not her brother, 
as Herodotus states), whose name was Menthu- 
ophis. The latter is supposed to be the son. or 
grandson of the Meris of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Avy - 

Nirria, Nrrraria (Nerpiat, Nirpia, Nitpacar: 
now Burket-el-Duarah), the celebrated natron 
lakes in Lower Egypt, which lay in a valley on 
the southwestern margin of the Delta, and gave 
to the sutrounding district the name of Nirpid71¢ 
or the Nowe Nitpidrye, and to the inhabitants, 
whose chief occupation was the extraction of 
the natron from the lakes, the name of Nutpidrau. 
This district was the chief seat of the worship 
of Serapis, and the only place in Egypt where 
sheep were sacrificed. 

[Nivarra (i. 'e., Snow Island, now probably 


‘Teneriffe), one of the Fortunate Insule, q. v.] 


Nixr Du, a general term, applied by the Ro- 
mans to those divinities who were believed to 
assist Women in child-birth. : 

[Noas. Vid. Nozs.] 

Nosirior, Funvivs, plebeians. This family 
was originally called Parrnvus, and the name of 
Nobilior was first assumed by No. 1, to indicate 
that he was more noble than any others of this 
name. 1, Ser., consul B.C. 255, with M. Zmil- 
ius Paulus, about the middle of the first Punic 
war. The two consuls were sent to Africa, to 
bring off the survivors of the army of Regulus; 
On their way to Africa they gained a naval vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians ; but on theit re- 
turn to Italy they were wrecked off the coast 
of Sicily, and most of their ships were destroy- 
ed.—2. M., grandson of the preceding, curule 
edile 195, pretor 193, when he defeated the 
Celtiberi in Spain, and took the town of Tole- 
tum ; and consul 189, when he réceived the con- 
duct of the war against the Atolians. He took 
the town of Ambracia, and compelled the Acto- 
lians to sue for peace. On his return to Rome 
in 187, he celebrated a-most splendid-triumph. 
In 179 he was censor with M. Amilius Lepidus, 
the pontifex maximus. Fulvius Nobilior had a 
taste for literature and art ; he was a patron of 
the poet Ennius, who accompanied him in his 


“Etolian campaign ; and he belonged to that 


party among the Roman nobles who weye inire. 


Se » a ” be. . . 
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* ducing into the city a taste. for Greck literature 
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_ and refinement. He was, therefore, attacked by 
_ - Cato the censor,who made merry with his name, 
_€alling him mobilior instead of nobdilior. Fulvi- 
‘us, in his censorship,.erected a temple to Her- 
cules and the Muses in the Circus Flaminius, as 
an indication that the state ought,to-cultivate 


the liberal arts;.and-he adorned it with the- 


‘paintings and statues which he. had brought 
from Greece upon his conquest ,of Atolia— 
3..M., son. of No.2, tribune of the plebs 171 ; 
eurule adile 166, the year in which the Andria 
of Terence was performed ; and consul 159.— 
4. Q., also son of No, 2, consul 153, when he had 
the conduct of the war‘against the Celtiberi in 
Spain, by whom he was defeated with great loss. 
He was.censorin 136. He inherited his father’s 
love for literature: he présented the poet En- 
nius with the Roman.franchise when he was a 
-triumvir fer founding a colony. 
: [Naea (Nofya),.a maritime city of the 
*’ Astures in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the 
River Melsus, and on the borders of the Gan- 


* tabrig 


>» it-an Etruscan city. 


{Noimon. 1.A Lycian warrior, slain by Ulys- 
ses before Troy.—2. Son of Phronius, anIthacan, 
_ who gave his vessel to Telemachus for his in- 
_ tended voyage in search of Ulysses.—3. A Tro- 
jan warrior, companion of Aineas in Italy, slain 
by Turnus.]  ~ ; 
{Nors:(Nénc, Hdt.), or Noas (Val. Flacc.), a 
southern tributaryof the Ister in Thrace. ] 
_ Nora Nolanus: now Nola), one of the most 
ancient towns in Campania, twenty-one Roman 
miles southeast of Capua, on the road from that 
place. to Nuceria, was founded by the Ausoni- 
. ans, but afterward fell into the hands of the 
Tyrrheni (Etruscans), whence some writers call 
In B.C, 327, Nola was suf- 
ficiently powerful to send two thousand soldiers 
to the assistance of Neapolis. In 313:the town 
was taken by the Romans. 
ful to. the Romans even after the battle of Can- 
ne, when the other Campanian towns revolted 
to Hannibal ; and it was allowed, in consequence, 
to retain its own constitution as an ally of the 
Romans. In the Social. war it fell into the 
hands of the confederates, and when taken by 
Sulla it was burned to the ground by the Sam- 
nite garrison. It was afterward. rebuilt, and 
was made a Roman colony by Vespasian. The 
Emperor Augustus died at Nola, In the neigh- 
borhood of the town some ofthe most beautiful 
Campanian vases have been found in modern 
times. - According to an ecclesiastical tradition, 
church bells were invented at Nola, and were 
hence called Campane. 
(NomXpus. Vid. Numipra.] 
_ Nomentinus, mentioned by Horace as pro- 
verbially noted for extravagance and a riotous 
mode of living. ‘The scholiasts tell us that his 
full name was L. Cassius Nomentanus. 
Nomentum (Nomentanus : now La Mentana), 
originally a Latin town founded by Alba, but 
subsequently a Sabine town, fourteen (Roman) 
‘miles from Rome, from which the Via Nomen- 
tana (more anciently Via Ficulensis) and the 
Porta Nomentana at Rome derived their name. 


The neighborhood of the town was celebrated’ 
| Volscian league. 


for its wine. ie : 
Nomia (ra Néwva), 2 mountain in Arcadia, on 


It remained faith-- 


NORBA, _ 


the frontiers of Laconia, is said to-have derived 
its name froma nymph Nomia: ore ay 


f ag 
[Nomion (Nouiov), of Caria, father of Amphi- 
machus and Nastes, who led the Carians to 'the - 


Trojan war.] / 6 
Nomius (Ndutoc), a surname of divinities pro- 
tecting the pastures and shepherds, such as 
Apollo, Pan, Mereury (Hermes), and Aristeus. 
Nonicris (Névaxpic: Novaxprarye, Novaxpr- 
etc), a town in the north of Arcadia, northwest 


of Pheneus, was surrounded by lofty mountains, ~ 


in which the River Styx took its origin. The 
town'is said to have derived its name from No-' 
nacris, the wife of Lycaon. From this town 
Mercury (Hermes) is called Nonacriates, Evan- 
der Nonacrius, Atalanta, Nonacria, and Callisto 
Nonacrina Virgo, inthe general sense of Ar- 
cadian. rate ER : 
Nonivs Marcetuvs,.. Vid»Marcewius. 
Nownivus Surenas.;. Vid. Surenas. 
[Nonnosus (Névvococ), a Byzantine. historian 
and ambassador, sent on -an embassy to the 


Ethiopians, Saracens, &c., by the Emperor Jus- © 


tinian IJ. ; on his‘return he wrote an account of 
his embassy, of which an abridgment was made 
by Photius, and still exists; edited by Niebuhr 
and Bekker, with: Dexippus, Eunapius, &c., 
Bonn, 1829.] De ere 

Nonnus (Novvoc). 1.-A Greek poet, was a 
native of Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in ‘the 
sixth century of the’ Christian era. Respecting 
his life nothing is known, except that he was a 
Christian. He is the author of an enormous 
epic poem, which has come down to'us under 
the name of Dionysiaca or Bassarica (Atovvotand 
or Baooapixa), and which consists of forty-eight 
books. -The work has no literary merit.; the 
style is bombastic and inflated; and the inci- 
dents are patched together with little ‘or no co- 
herence. Edited by Grefe, Lips., 1819-1826, 
2 vols. 8vo. Nonnus also made a paraphrase 
of the gospel of St. John in hexameter verse, 
which is likewise extant. Edited by Heinsius, 
Lugd. Bat., 1627': [and by Passow, Leipzig, 
1834.]—2. Turopnanes Nonnus, a Greek med- 
ical writer who lived in the tenth century after 
Christ. . His work is entitled a *‘ Compendium 
of the whole Medical art,” and is compiled from 
previous writers. ~ Edited by Bernard, Gothe et 
Amstel., 1794, 1795, 2 vols. 

“Nora (ta Népa: Nopavéc, Norensis). 1.(Now 
Torre Forcadizo),one of the oldest cities of Sar- 
dinia, founded by Iberian settlers under Norax, 
stood. on the coast of the Sinus Caralitanus, 
thirty-two Roman miles southwest of Caralis:— 
2. A mountain fortress of Cappadocia, on the 


borders of Lycaonia, on the northern side ofthe ‘ 


Taurus, noted for the siege sustained in it by 
Eumenes against Antigonus fora whole winter. 
In the time of Strabo, who calls it Nypoacooc, it 
was the treasury of Sisinas, a pretender to the 
throne of Cappadocia. 

[Norax (Népa§), son of 
and Eurythea. Ved. Nora.] 

Norsa (Norbanensis, Norbanus). 1. (Now 
Norma), a strongly fortified town in Latium, on 
the slope of the Volscian Mountains, and near 


Mercury (Hermes) 


the sources of the Nympheus, originally be-» 


longed to’ the Latin and subsequently to the 
As early as B.C. 492 the Ro- 
It espoused 
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mans founded a colony at Norba. 
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. put an end to his life, when his 
-manded by Sulla. 


oni ‘ 
. NORBANUS. 
the cause of Marius in the civil war, and was 
destroyed by fire by its own inhabitants, when 
it was taken by one of Sulla’s generals. There 
are still remains of polygonal walls, and a sub- 
terraneous ,passage at Norma.—2. Surnamed 
Caisaria (now Alcantara), a Roman colony in 
Lusitania, on the left bank of the Tagus, north- 
west of Augusta Emerita. The bridge built by 
order of Trajan over the Tagus at this'place is 
still extant. It is six hundred feet long by 
twenty-eight wide, and contains'six arches. 
Norsinos, ©:, tribune of the plebs B.C. 95, 
when he accused Q. Servilius ‘Caepio of majes- 
tas, but was himself accused of the same crime 
in the following year, on accountof disturbances 
which took place at the trial of Cepio. In 90 
or 89, Norbanus was pretor in Sicily during the 
Marsic war ;, and in the civil wars-he espoused 
the Marian party. He was consul in 83, when he 
was defeated ‘by Sulla near Capua. In the fol- 
lowing year, 82, he joined the consul Carbo in 
Cisalpine Gaul, but their united forces were én- 
tirely defeated by Metellus Pius. _Norbanus es- 
caped from Italy and fled to Rhodes, where he 


Norpanus Fraceus. Vid. Fuaccus. 

Norsia (Nwpjeca> now Neumarkt in. Styria), 
the ancient capital of the Taurisci or Norici in 
Noricum, from which the. whole:country proba- 
bly derived its mame. It was ‘situated in the 
centre of Noricum, a. little south of the River 
Murius, and on the road from Viranum to Ovila- 
ba. It is celebrated asthe place where Carbo 
was defeated by the Cimbri, B.C.113. It was 
besieged: by the Boii in the time of Julius Cesar. 
(Cas.,.B.G.s.i, 5.) } 

Noéricum, a Roman province south of the 
Danube, which probably derived its name from: 
the town of Norrta, was bounded on the north 
by the Danube, on the west by Retia and Vin- 
delicia, on the east by Pannonia, and on the 
south, by Pannonia and Italy. It was-separated 
from Restia and Vindelicia by the River Anus 
(now Inn), from Pannonia on the east by Mons 
Cetius, and ‘from Pannonia and Italy on the 
south by the River Savus, the Alpes Carnice, 
and Mons Ocra: . It thus corresponds: to the 
greater part.of Styria and Carinthia; and a part 
of Austria, Bavaria, and Salzburg, Noricum 
was a mountainous country, for it was not only 
surrounded on the south and east by mount- 
ains, but one of the main branches of the Alps; 
the Aupus Nortcm (in the neighborhood of Salz: 
burg), ran right through the province. In those 
mountains a large quantity of excellent iron 
was found ;.and the Noric swords were cele- 
brated in antiquity. Gold also is said to have 
been found-in thé mountains in ancient. times. 
The inhabitants of the country were Celts, di- 
vided into séveral'tribes, of which the Taurisci, 
also called Norici, after their capital Noreia, 
were the most important. ‘They were conquer- 
ed by the Romans toward-the end of the réign 
of Augustus, after the subjugation of Retia by 
Tiberius and Drusus, and their: country was 
formed into a Roman province. In the later 
division of the Roman empire into smaller prov- 
inces, Noricum was formed into two provinces, 
Noricunm Ripense, along the bank of the Danube, 
and Noricim Mediterraneum, separated from the 
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. _ NOVIODUNUM. 
former by the mountains Which‘ divide Austria 9 
|and Styria: they both belonged’ to the diocese _ 

of Ilyricum and the prefecture of Ttaly. ss 


person was de:’ 


Norris or Nurvia; an Etruscan divinity, 
worshipped at Volsinii, where a nail was driven 
every year into thé wall of her temple, for the’ 
purpose of marking’ the number of years: 

'Nossis, a Greek poetess, ‘of Locri in Italy, 
lived about B.C. 310, and is the author of twelve 
epigrams of considerable beauty in the Greek 
Anthology. an pip Meee 

_ [Norium (Nériov). «1. The port of Colophon. 
Vid. Conopuon. —'2. A-city in the island Ca- 
lydna, which lay near Rhodes.—3. (Now Missen 
Head), a promontory of Hibernia, the southwest 
point of the island:].@ % = s - * } 

Norus: * Vid: Auster, 9 al 

Novaria (Novarensis : now Novara), a town 
in Gallia Transpadana, situated on a river of 


the same name (now Gogna), and on the road © 
from’Mediolanum to Vercelle, subsequently a. 


Roman municipium: -: ey, 
Novarranus, a heretic; who insisted upon the 
perpetual exclusion from the Church of all 


Christians who had fallen away from the faith ° 


under the terrors of persecution. On the elec- 
tion of Cornélius to the see of Rome, A.D: 251, 
Novatianus was consecrated bishop of a rival 
party, but was condemned by the council held 
in the autumn of the same year. After a vain 
struggle to maintain his position, he was obliged 
to give way, and became the founder of a new 
sect, who from him derived the name of Nova- 
tians. . It should be observed that the individual 
who first’ proclaimed these doctrines was not 
Novatianus, but an African presbyter under 
Cyprian; named Novatus. -Henee much con- 
fusion has arisen between Wovatus and Novati- 
anus, Who: ought, however, to be carefully dis- 
tinguished. A few of the works of Novatianus 
are extant. The best edition of them is 
Jackson, Lond., 1728.°. , 

Novatus. . Vid. Novattanvs. " 

Novensites or Novensinus Dn, Roman gods 
whose name is probably composed of nove and 


imsides, and therefore ‘signifies the new gods in . 


Opposition to the Indigetes, or old native divin- 
ities. Jt was customary among the Romans, 
after the conquest of a heighboring town, to 
carry its gods to Rome, andthere establish their 
worship. ‘ ' a 
Novesium (now Neuss), a fortified town of 
the Ubii on the Rhine, and on the road leading 
from Colonia Agrippina (now Cologne) to ‘Cas- 
tra Vetera (now Xanten). The fortifications of 
this place were restored by Julian in A.D: 359. 
Novioptnum, a name given to many Celtic 
places from their being situated on a hill (dun). 
1. (Now Nouan), a town of the Bituriges Cubi 
in Gallia Aquitanica, east of their capital Avar- 
ieum. — 2. (Now Nevers), a town of the Audui 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the road from Au- 
gustodunum to Lutetia, and at the confluence 
of the Niveris and the Liger, whence it was 
subsequently called Nevirnum, and thus. ac-' 
quired its modern name.—3. A town of. the 
Suessones in Gallia Belgica, probably the same 
as Augusta Suessonum. Vad. Aveusta, No. 
6.—4. (Now Nion), a town of the Helvetii in 
Gallia Belgica, on the northern bank of the 
Lacus Lemanus, was made a Roman colony by 


by 


_— 


, 


* “Talius Cesar, B.C:45, under the name of Colo- | was” appointed by Tullus Hostilius prefectus 
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nia Equestris,—-5. (Now Isaczi), a fortress i 
- Mesia Inferior, on the Danube, near which 
lens built his bridge of boats across the Danube 


~~ in-his campaign against the Goths, 


A 


eo) 
a 


‘to the ground. 
‘both Augustus and Nero planted here colonies 


» Novromaaus or Noomacus. /1.-(Now \Cas- 
ian de Medoc), ‘a town of the Bituriges Vi- 
visci in Gallia Aquitanica, northwest of Burdi- 
gala, —2. A town ofthe Tricastini in Gallia 
Narbonensis, probably the modern Nions, though» 
Some suppose it to be the same place as Au- 
gusta Tricastinorum (now Aouste). —3. (Now 
Spires), the = the Nemetes. Vid. Nem- 
ETES.—4. (x BY Neumagen), a town of the Tre- 
virlin Gallia Belgica, on the Mosella.—5. (Now 
Nimwegen), a town of the Batavi.—[6. (Ruins 
near Lisieux), a port of the Lexovii or Lexubii, 
a small community belonging to the Arecomici 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, between the Liger (now 
Loire) and Sequana (now Seine).] 

Novius, Q., a celebrated writer of Atellane 
plays, a contemporary of the dictator Sulla. 

Novum Comum. Vid: Comum. 

{Nox. ‘Vid. Nyx.] 

Nisa Parus (Nov6a Aigvn » now probably L. 
Fitireh, in Dar Zaleh), a lake’ in Central Africa, 
receiving the great river Gir, according to Ptol- 
emy, who places it in 15° north latitude, and 
40° east longitude (=22° from Greenwich). 

Nisa, Nus zr (Nodéac, Nov6aior), an African 
people, who are found in two places, namely, 
about the Lake Nusa, and also on the banks of 
the Nile north of Meroé, that is, in the north 
central part of Nubia: the latter were govern- 
ed by princes of their own, independent of 
Meroé. By the reign of Diocletian they had 
advanced northward as far as the frontier of 
Egypt. 

Nuciria (Nucerinus). 1. Surnamed Arra- 
TERNA (noW Nocera), a town in Campania, on 
the Sarnus (now Sarno), and on the Via Appia, 
southeast of Nola, and nine (Roman) miles from 
the coast, was.taken by the Romans inthe Sam- 
nite wars, and was again taken by Hannibal 
after the battle of Canne, when it was burned 
It was subsequently rebuilt, and 


of. veterans,. Pompeii was used as. the harbor 
of Nuceria, — 2. Surnamed Campttaria (now 


\ Nocera), a town in the interior of Umbria, on the 


.Via Flaminia.—3..(Now Luzzara), a small town 


in Gallia Cispadana,-on the Po, northeast of 
Brixellum.—4. A town in Apulia, more correctly 
called Lucrrra. 

fNuprum (Novdsor), a settlement of the Minye 
in’ Elis, early destroyed by the Eleans.} 

Nuiraones, a people of Germany, dwelling 
on the right bank of the Albis (now £ibe), south- 
west of the Saxones, and north of the Lango- 
bardi, in the southeastern part of the modern 
“Mecklenburg. 

Numa Marcivs.’ 1..An intimate friend of 
Numa Pompilius, whom he is said to have ac- 
_companied to Rome, where Numa made him 
the first pontifex maximus. Marcius aspired 
to the kingly dignity on the death of Pompilius, 
and he starved himself to death on the election 


OF cole Hostilius.—2. Son, of the preceding, 


is said to have married Pompilia, the daughter 
‘of Numa Pompilius, and to bave become by her 
~ the father of Ancus Marcius: Numa Marcius 


* NUMENIUS. a 


surbiijete= 
Numa Pomprzivs, the-second king of Rome, 


and was elected. king one year after the d 

of Romulus, when the people became tired o 
the. interregnum ‘of the senate, He was re- 
nowned*for his wisdom and his piety ; and it 
was generally believed that he had derived his 
knowledge from Pythagoras. His reign was 
long and peaceful, and he devoted his chief care 
to the establishment of religion among his rude 
subjects. He was instructed by the Camena 
Egeria, who. visited him in a grove near Rome, 
and who honored him with her love. 
revered-by the Romans as the author of their 
whole religious worship: It was he who first 
appointed the pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens, 
the virgins of Vesta, and the Salii.. He found- 
ed: the temple of Janus, which remained always 
shut during his reign. ~The length of his reign 
is stated differently. 
years ; Polybius and. Cicero thirty-nine. years, 


scribed all the religious rites and ceremonies, 
were said to have been buried near him in a 
separate tomb, and to have been discovered by 
accident five hundred years afterward, in B.C. 
181. They were carried to the. city pretor 
Petilius, and were. found to consist of twelve 
or seven books in: Latin on ecclesiastical’ law, 
and the same number.of books in. Greek ‘on 
philosophy : the latter were burned on the com- 
mand of the senate, but the former were care- 
fully preserved. The story of the discovery 
of these books is evidently a forgery ; and the 
books, which were:ascribed to Numa, and which 
were extant at-a later time, were evidently 
nothing more than works containing an account 
of the ceremonial of the Roman religion. 
Numina (now Umana Distrutta), a town in 
Picenum, on the road leading from Ancona to 
Aternum, along the coast; was founded by the 
Siculi, and was subsequently a municipium. 
Numantrsa (Numantinus: ruins near Puente 
de Don Guarray), the capital of the Arevace'or 
Arevaci in Hispania Tarraconensis, and the 
most important town in all Celtiberia, was sit- 
uated near 'the sources of the Durius, on a small 
tributary of this river, and on the road leading 
from Asturica to Cesaraugusta. It was strong- 
ly fortified by nature, being built on a steep and 
precipitous, though not lofty hill, and-accessible 
by.only one path, which was defended by ditches 
and palisades. It was twénty-four stadia in 
circumference, but. was not,surrounded by reg- 


position rendered unnecessary. ‘It was long 
the head-quarters of the Celtiberians in their 
wars With the Romans; and its protracted siege 
and final destruction by Scipio Africanus the 
younger (B.C. 133) is one of the most memor- 
able évents in the early history of Spain.» ~ .' 
[Numinus Remucus, a Rutulian warrior, broth- 
er-in-law of Turnus, slain by Ascanius.] 
Numunivs (Nowijvioc), of Apamea in Syriay 
a Pythagoreo-Platonic philosopher, who was 
highly ‘esteemed by Plotinus and his school, as 
well as by Origen. He probably belongs to-the 
age of the Antonines. His object was, to trace 
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He was - 


Livy makes it forty-three ° 


The sacred books of Numa, in which he pre- . 


ular walls, which the natural strength of its. 
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‘who belongs to legend and not to history. Her 9 aa 
was a native of Cures in the Sabine country, 
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‘ the same time, to show that they were not.at: 


‘their prince. 


NUMERIANUS, 
the doctrines of Plato up to Pythagoras, and, at 


variance with the dogmas and mysteries of the 


Brahmins, Jews, Magi, and Egyptians. Con- 


siderable fragments of. his works have been 


hicays 2" 


, eee by Eusebius, in his Preparatio Evan- 


~ Numerrinus, M. Avrizius, the younger. of 


the two sons of the Emperor Carus, who ‘ac- 
companied his father in the expedition against 
the Persians, A.D. 283. After the death of his 
father, which happened in the same. year, Nu- 
merianus was acknowledged as joint emperor 
with his brother Carinus. The army, alarmed 
by the fate of Carus, who was struck dead by 


lightning, compelled Numerianus’to retreat to- 


ward Europe. During. the greater part of the 
march, which lasted for eight months, he was 
confined.to his litter-by.an affection of the-eyes ; 
but the suspicions of the soldiers having become 
excited, they at length foreed their way into the: 
imperial tent, and discovered the dead body of 
_Arrius Aper, prefect of the pra- 
torians, and father-in-law of the deceased, was 
arraigned of the murder in a military council; 
held at Chalcedon, and, without being ‘permit- 
ted to speak in his own defence, was stabbed 
to the heart by Diocletian, whom the troops had 
already proclaimed emperor. Vid. Drocueri- 
ANUS. 

Némicius or Nimicus (now Numico), a small 


_ xiver in Latium, flowing into the Tyrrhene Sea 


near Ardea, on the banks. of which was the 
tomb of Aineas, whom the inhabitants called 
Jupiter Indiges. 
([Numicivs, Tre 1. Tribune of the plebs B.C. 
320, was, with his colleague Q: Melius, given 
over to the Sammites when the Romans resolv- 
ed not to adhere to the peace made at Caudium. 
The colleague of Melius is called by Livy 1. 
Julius, and not Numicius.— 2. A. person. to 
whom Horace addresses the sixth epistle of his 
first book : otherwise unknown. } 
[Numipa*Prorius, a friend of Horace, who 
addresses to him one of his odes (bk: i., 36), 
to celebrate his safe arrival’ in Italy, after a 
campaign against the Cantabri in Spain.] 
Nomipia (Novcdia, 7 Nouadia and Nowadeng: 
Noydéc, Numida, pl. Nouddec or Nouddec Aibvec, 


Nimide : now Algier), a country of Northern. 


Africa, which, in its original extent, was divid- 
ed from Mauretania on the west by the River 
Malva or.Mulucha, and on the east from: the 


territory of Carthage (afterward the Roman 


province of Africa) -by the River Tusca: its 
northern boundary was the Mediterranean, and 
on the south it.extended indefinitely toward the 
chain of the Great Atlas and the country of the 
Getuli. - Intersected by the chain of the Less- 
er Atlas, and watered by the streams running 
down from it, it abounded in fine pastures, which 
were early taken possession of by wandering 
tribes of Asiatic origin, who, from their occu- 
pation as herdsmen, were called by the Greeks, 
here as elsewhere, Nouddec, and this name was 
perpetuated in that of the.country. A sufficient 


account of these tribes, and of their connection. 


with their neighbors on ‘the west, is given un- 

der Maureranta: The fertility of the country, 

inviting to agriculture, gradually gave a:some- 

what more settled character to the people ; and, 
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NUMITOR. — 
|at their first appearance in Roman ‘history, wé 


the Massesylians, forming two monarchies, 
which were united into one under Masinissa, 
B.C.201. For the historical details, vid, Mas- 
intss4 On Masinissa’s death in 148, his king- 
dom .was divided, by ‘his dying directions, be- 
tween his three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and 


Gulussa:; but it was’ soon. reunited under Mr- 


CIPSA, in, consequence of the death of both his 
brothers.’ His death in 118 was speedily fol- 
lowed by the usurpation of Jugurtha, an ac- 
count of which and of the ensuing war with the 
Romans is given under Jugurrua. On the de- 
feat of Jugurtha ‘in 106, the countryabecame 
virtually subject to the Romans, but they per- 
mitted the family of Masinissa to govern it, with 
the royal title (vid. Hrempsar, No. 2-; Juba, No. 
1), until B.C. 46, when Juba, who had espoused 


the cause of Pompey in the civil wars, was de- 


feated and dethroned by Julius: Cesar, and 


Numidia was made a Roman province. It’. 
seems to have been about the same time ora‘ 


find their two great tribes, the Massylians and 


little later, under Augustus, that the western © ’ 


father’s kingdom of Numidia; but in B.C. 25 
he exchanged it for Mauretania, and Numidia, 


that is, the country between Salde on the west ~- 
and the Tusca on the east, became a Roman. 
It was again: diminished by near a ~ 


province. 
half under Claudius (vid. Maureranta); and 
henceforth, until the Arab conquest, the sena- 


the Tusca on the east; its capital was Cirta 
(now Constantineh): ‘The country, in its later 
restricted limits, is often distinguished by the 
name of New Numidia or Numidia Proper. The 
Numidians are celebrated in military history as 
furnishing the best light, cavalry to the armies, 
first of Carthage, and aftérward of Rome. 


[Nummpicus, the agnomen of Q. Metellus for his. 


success in Numidia. Vid. Mevetius, No. 10.]. 
Numivicus Sinus (Novusdixde KOATOG : NOW 


torium Tretum (now Seven Capes), 
of Numidia. 


on the north 
[Numistinus (Novucovavéc), an eminent phy- 


sician at Corinth, whose lecturés Galen attended - 


about A.D. 150, having gone to Corinth for that 
purpose. He was, according to Galen, the most 


Bay of Storah), the great gulf east of Promon-. 


part of the country was taken “from Numidia - 
and added to Maurwranta, as far east as Salde.. 
In B.C. 30 Augustus restored Juba II.. to his. 


torial province of Numidia denotes the district — 
between the River Ampsaga on the west and ' 


celebrated of all the pupils of Quintus, and dis- . 


tinguished himself especially by his anatomical 
knowledge. ] 


trates of the Latins, B.C. 340, and principal com- 
mander in the Latin war.—2. C., praetor B.C. 
177, obtained Sicily as his province.—3. T., of 


Tarquinii, was ‘one of the ten commissioners’ 


sent into Macedonia B.C. 167, to regulate its 
affairs after its conquest by Paullus Amilius.— 
4. N. Tiro, is branded by Cicero as one of the 
cut-throats employed by M. Antonius the tri- 


umvir. ] 
Numistro (Numistranus), 
near the frontiers of Apulia. 
Numitor. Vid. Romunus. te 
[Numrror, son of Phorcus, a warrior in the 
army of Turnus, wounded Achates.] 


a town in Lucania, 


[Numisrvs,P. 1, One of the two chief magis- - 


© 
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e NUMITORIUS. 


« [Numrrorius, L. 1. One. of the five tribunes 
first elected in the comitia tributa, B.C. 472.— | 
2. P., the maternal uncle of Virginia, attempted 
to resist the iniquitous sentence’ of the decem- 
vir Appius Claudius, and was elected tribune of 
/ the plebs upon the expulsion of the decemvir, 
B:G. 449.—3. Q. Numitorius Pullus, of Fregel- 
Jee, betrayed his native town to the Roman pre- 
tor L. Opimius, B.C, 125, when it rose in revolt 
to cbtain the Roman franchise.—4, C., was a 
aistinguished man of the aristocratical party, 
Who was put to death by Marius and Cinna 
when they entered Rome at the close of B.C. 
88.] ; 

_Noursia (Nursinus: now Norcia), a town inthe 
north of the land of the Sabines, situated near 
the sources of the Nar and amid the Apennines, 
whence it is called by Virgil (4in., vii., 716) 
frigida Nursia.. It was, the birth-place of Ser- 

’ torius and of the mother of Vespasian. 
’ Nycreis (Nu«rgic), that is, Antiope, daughter 
of Nycteus, and mother of Amphion and Zethus. 
Vid. AntiorrE, Nycreus. . ‘ 

Nycrrevs (Nvuxtetc), son of Hyrieus by the 
nymph Clonia, and husband of Polyxo, by whom 
he became the father of Antiope; though, ac- 
cording to others, Antiope was the daughter of 
the river-god Asopus. . Antiope was carried off 
by Epopeus, king of Sicyon ; whereupon Nycteus, 


“ who governed “Thebes, as the guardian of Lab- 


oe 


_ dacus, invaded Sicyon with a Theban army. 


Nycteus was defeated, and being severely 
wounded, he was carried back to Thebes, where, 
previous to his death, he appointed his brother 
Lycus guardian of Labdacus, and at the same 
time required him to take vengeance on Epo- 
peus. Vid. Lycus. : 

' “Nycrimine, daughter of Epopeus, king of Les- 
bos, or, according to others, of Nycteus. * Pur- 
sued and. dishonored by her amorous father, she 
concealed herself in the shade of forests, where 
she was’metamorphosed by Minerva (Athena) 
into an owl. 
Nymena (Niyugai), the name of a numerous 
class: of female divinities of a lower rank, though 
they are designated by the title of Olympian, are 
called to the meetings of the gods in Olympus, 
‘and are described as the daughters of Jupiter 
(Zeus). They may be divided into two great 
elasses.. The first-class embraces those who 
~ were recognized in the worship of nature. The 
early Greeks saw in all the phenomena of or- 
inary nature.some manifestation of the deity: 

' springs, rivers, grottoes, trees, and mountains, 
all seemed~to them fraught with life, and all 
were only, the visible embodiments of so many 
divine agents. The salutary and beneficent 
powers of nature were thus personified, and re- 
garded as so many divinities. The second class 


of nymphs are personifications. of tribes, races, 


and states, such as Cyrene, and many others. 
J. The nymphs of the first class must again be 
‘subdivided into various species, according to the 
different parts of nature of which they are the 
representatives. 1. Nymphs of the watery ele- 
ment. ‘To these belong, first, the nymphs of the 
ocean, Oceanides (’Qeeavivat, Queavides, viudat 
&Avat), who were regarded as the daughters of 
Oceanus ; and, next, the nymphs of the Mediter- 
ranean or inner sea, who were regarded as the 
“daughters of Nereus, and hence were called 
Bo 36 ; 


t# 


power, and to inspire men with the same, and 
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Nereides (Nnpetdec).. The rivers were repre-’ ‘ 
sented by the Potameides (Iloraynidec), who, as A 
local divinities, were named after their rivers, cou 


as:Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismenides, Amnisia- 
des, Pactolides. The nymphs of fresh water, 
whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or springs, 
were also designated by the general name > 
Naiades (Nyidec), though they had, in addition, S- 
specific names (Kpyvaiat, Wyyaiar, EAevovopor, 
Aywaridec, or Auvddec). Even the rivers of 

the lower regions were described as having 

their nymphs; hence we read of Nymphe in- 
ferne paludis and Avernales. Many of these 


oe 


‘nymphs preside over waters or springs which 


were believed to inspire those who drank of 
them. The nymphs themselves were, there-. 
fore, thought to be endowed with prophetic 


to confer upon them the gift of poetry. Hence 
all persons in a state of rapture, such as seers, 


| poets, madmen, &c., were said. to be caught by. 
the nymphs (vuggdAnrrot, in Lat. lymphati, lym- 


phatici). As water is necessary to feed all veg- 
etation as well as.all living beings, the. water- 
nymphs frequently appear in connection with 
higher divinities, as, for example, with Apollo, 
the prophetic god and the protector ofherdsand’  ~ 
flocks ; with Diana (Artemis), the huntress and 
the protectress of game, who was herself orig- 
inally an Arcadian nymph; with Mercury (Her- 
mes), the fructifying god of flocks; with Bac- 
chus (Dionysus) ; and with Pan, the Sileni and — 
Satyrs, whom they join in their Bacchic rey-. 
els and dances.—2. Nymphs of mountains and 
grottoes, called Oreades (’Opécddec, 'Opodeuritdee), 
but sometimes also ‘by. names. derived from 
the particular mountains they inhabited (e.g., 
KiGacpurvides, HyAradeg, Koptxra).—3._ Nymphs 
of forests, groves, and glens, were believed some- 
times to appear to and frighten solitary travel- 
lers. They are designated by the names ’Aj- 
ontoec, ‘YAnwpot; AvAwyiddec, and Naraias.— - 
4. Nymphs of trees were believed to die together 
with the trees which had been their abode, and 
with which they had come into existence. They 
were called Dryades and Hamadryades (Apvddec, 
‘Auadpuddec or ’Adpvddec), from, dpic, which sig- 
nifies not only an oak, but any wild-growing 
lofty tree ; for the nymphs of fruit-trees were 
called Melides (MyAidec, also MnArddec, Exiunri- 
dec, OY ‘Auwaunaricec). They seem to be of Ar- 
cadian origin, and never appear together with 
any of the great gods. II. The second class of 
nymphs, who were connected with certain races 
or localities (Nvuear xOovar), usually have a ii 
name derived from ‘the places with which they 
aré associated, as Nysiades, ‘Dodonides, Lem- 
nie. The sacrifices offered to nymphs usually 
consisted of goats, lambs, milk, and oil, but 
never of wine. They were worshipped in many 
parts of Greece, especially near springs, groves, 
and grottoes. They are represented in works 
of art as beautiful maidens, either quite naked 
or only half covéred.. Later poets sometimes 
describe them a8 having sea-colored hair. 
Nympxamum (Nvudaior, i. e., Nymph’s abode). 
1. A mountain, with perhaps a village, by the 
River Aous, near Apollonia, in Illyricum.— 
2. A port and promontory onthe coast of Illyri- 
cum, three Roman miles from Lissus.—3. (Now 
Cape Ghiorgt), the southwestern een ot: 


ye ; 
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¥ 
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“OASIS. 


Acte or Athos, in Chalcidice.—4. A sea-port} - N¥sa,or Nyssa (Néoa, Néoda), was the le- 


town of the Chersonesus Taurica (now Crimea), 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus, twenty-five stadia 
(two and a half geographical miles) from Panti- 
capeum.—5. A.place on the coast of Bithynia, 
thirty stadia (three geographical miles) west of 
the mouth of the River Oxines.—6. A place in 
Cilicia, between Celenderis and Soloé. ; 
Nympuaxvus (Noudaioc). 1. (Now Ninfa or 
Nimpa), a small river of Latium, falling into the 
sea above Astura ; of some note as contributing 
to the formation of the Pomptine Marshes. It 
now no longer'reaches the sea, but falls into a 
little lake, called Lago di Monaci.—2. A harbor 
on the western side of the island of Sardinia, 
between the Promontorium Mercurii and ‘the 
town of Tillium.—3. Also called Nympuivs (now 
Basilimfa), a small river of Sophene in Armenia, 
a tributary of the Upper Tigris, flowing from 
north to south past Martyropolis, in the valley. 


-between Mons Niphates and Mons Masius.’ 


Nymrpuipius Saninus, commander of the pre- 
torian troops, together with Tigellinus, toward 
the latter end of Nero’s reign. On the death of 
Nero, A.D. 68, he attempted to seize the throne, 
but was murdered by the friends of Galba. 

‘Nymruts (Ndudee), son of Xenagoras, a native 
of the Pontie Heraclea, lived about B.C. 250. 
He was.a person of distinction in his native 
land, as well as a historical writer of some note. 
He wrote a work on’ Alexander and his suc- 
cessors in twenty-four books, and also a history 
of Heraclea in thirteen books. [The fragments 
of Nymphis are collected by J.C. Orelli in his 
edition of Memnon, Leipzig, 1816, p. 95-102, 
and by C. Miller, Fragm.'Grec. Hist., vol. iii., 
p. 12-16.] : 

Nymrnuoporus (Nvudédapoc). 1. A Greek his- 
torian of Atmphipolis, of uncertain date, the au- 


. thor of a work on the Laws or Customs of Asia 


(Néuya ’Aciac), vid. at end of No, 2.—2. Of 
Syracuse, likewise a historian, seems to have 
lived about the time of Philip and Alexander the 
Great. \ He wrote a Periplus of Asia, and a work 
on Sicily, '[The fragments of these works are 
given by Muller, Frag’m. Grac. Hist.; vol:-il., p. 
375-381 ; Muller considers the existence of 
No. 1 doubtful, and adduces some arguments to 
show that these works are by.one and the same 
author, viz., the Nymphodorus of Syracuse. } 
[Nympxopdrus (Nvudddapoc), a citizen of Ab- 
dera, whose sister married Sitalces, king of 
Thrace,. The Athenians, who had. previously 


~regarded Nymphodorus as their enemy, made 
~ him their proxenus in B.C. 481, and, through 


his ‘mediation, obtained the alliance of Sitalces. 
He also subsequently testified his friendship for 
the Athenians by several other acts of kindness, 
and thus did them good service, ] 

[Nysa or Nyssa (Nicaor Nvooa). 1. A queen 
of Bithynia, wife of Nicomedes II., and mother 
of Nicomedes III.—2. A sister of Mithradates 
the Great, who was taken prisoner by Lucullus 
at Cabira, and thus escaped the fate of the other 
sisters and wives of the king, who were put. to 
death shortly after at Pharnacia.—3. A daughter 
of Mithradates the Great, who hadbeen betrothed 
to the King of Cyprus, but accompanied her fa- 
ther in his flight to the kingdom of Bosporus, 
where she ultimately shared his,fate, putting an 
end to her life by poison, B.C, 63.] 
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gendary scene of the nurture of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), Whence the name was applied to sev- 
eral: places which were sacred to that god. 
1. In India, in the district of Goryea, at the- 


northwestern corner of the Punjad, near. the 
confluence of the Rivers Cophen and Choaspes, ° 


probably the same place as Nagara or Dionyso- 
polis (new Nagar or Naggar).' Near it was a 
mountain of like name.—2.. A city or mountain 
in Aithiopia.—3. (Now Sultan-Hisar, ruins a lit- 
tle west of Nazelt), a city of Caria, on the south- 
ern slupe of Mount Messogis, built on both sides: 
of the ravine of the brook Eudon, which falls 
into the Meander. It was said to have been 


‘named after-the queen of one of the Antiochi, 


having been previously called: Athymbra and 
Pythopolis.—4. A city of Cappadocia, near the 
Halys, on the road from Cesarea to Ancyra: 
the bishopric of St. Gregory of Nyssa.—5. A 
town in Thrace, between the Rivers Nestus and 
Strymon.—6. A town in Beeotia, near Mount 
Helicon. _», é a 

Nysavus, Nysius; Nysrzus, or Nysicina, a 
surname of Bacchus (Dionysus), derived from 
Nysa, a mountain or city (see above), where the 
god was said to have been brought up by nymphs.. 
Nysnipes or’ Nysiiprs, the nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Bacchus (Dionysus), 


and whose names are Cisseis, Nysa, Erato,.Eri- ° 
.phia, Bromia, and Polyhymno. é; 


Nyx (N#é), called Nox by the Romans, was’a 
personification of Night. emer calls her the 
subduer of gods and men, and relates that Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) himself stood in awe of her. 
ancient cosmogonies Night is one of the very 
first created beings, for she is deseribed.as the 
daughter of Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by 
whom she became the mother of A2ther and 


Hemera. She is further said to have given birth, .- 


without a husband, to Moros, the Keres, Thana- 
tos, Hypnos, Dreams, Momus, Oizys, the Hes- 


perides, Mere, Nemesis, and, similar beings.” 


In later poets, with whom she is merely the per- 
sonification of the darkness of: night, she is 
sometimes described as a winged goddess, and 
sometimes as riding in a chariot, covered with’ 


a dark garment, and accompanied by the stars 7 


in her course. ‘Her residence was in the dark- 


‘}ness of Hades. , > ay 


0. 


Oinus (‘Qavoe: now Frascolari), asmallriver ~ 


a 


In the --« 


on the southern coast of Sicily, near Camarina. ° : 


[Oaracra (‘Odpakra, ’OopéyOa, or Odvopsx0a + 
now Dsjisme or Khishme,.also Brokht),'a large 
and fertile island lying off the coast of Carma- 
nia, in the Persian Gulf; in it was found the 
tomb of Erythras, from whom the Erythrean 
Sea was fabled to have been named. ] 

Oxrus ("Oapoc), a considerable river men- 
tioned by Herodotus as rising in the country of 
the Thyssagete, and falling into the Palus Meo- 
tis (now Sea of Azov) east of the Tanais (now, 
Don). . As there is no.river which very well an- 
swers this description, Herodotus is supposed 
to refer to one of the eastern tributaries of the: 
Don, such as the Sal.or the Manyteh. 

Oisis ("Oaovg, Avacic, and in Jater writers 
“QSaorc) is the Greek form of an Egyptian word 


OASIS.” 
(in Coptic owahé, an inhabited place), which was 
used to. denote an island in the sea of sand of the 


great Libyan Desert: the word has beén adopted » 


into our language. The Oases are depressions 
in the great table‘land of Libya, preserved from 
the inroad of the shifting sands by steep hills of 
limestone round them, and watered by springs, 


‘which make them fertile and habitable. . With | 
_the substitution of these springs for the Nile, 


they closely resemble that greater depression in 


' the Libyan table-land, the Valley of Egypt. The 


chief specific applications of the word by the 


ancient writers are to the two Oases on the | 
west of Egypt, which were taken possession of | 


by the Egyptians at an early period. 1. OAsts 


’Mrnor, the Lesser or Second Oasis: (’Oaouc 


Mexpa, or 7 deurépa: now Wah-el-Bahrych or 
Wah-el-Behnesa), lay. west. of Oxyrynchus, and 
a good day’s journey from the southwestern end 
of the Lake Meris. » It was reckoned as belong- 
ing to the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, and 
formed a separate Nomos.—2. Oasis Masor, the 
Greater, Upper, or First Oasis ("O. peydAn, 
TpOTn, 7 avw”O., and, in Herodotus, méAuc "Oactec 
and vaco¢ Maxdpwv, now Wah-el-Khargeh), is de- 
scribed ‘by Strabo as seven days’ journey west 
of Abydos, which applies to its northern end, as 
it extends over more than 13° of Jatitude. It 
belonged to Upper Egypt, and, like the other, 
formed a distinct nome: these two nomes are 


_mentioned together as ‘‘duo Oasite” (of dvo 


’Oacirat). When the ancient writers use the 
word Oasis alone, the Greater Oasis must gen- 
erally be understood. ‘The Greater Oasis con- 
tains considerable ruins of the ancient Egyp- 


tian and Roman periods..« Between and near. 


these were other Oases, about which we learn 
little’ or nothing from the ancient» writers, 
though in one of them, the Wah-el-Gharbee or 
Wah-el-Dakhleh, three days west of the Greater 
Oasis, there are the ruins of a Roman tem- 
ple; inscribed with the names of Nero and of 
Titus. _The Greater, Oasis is about level with 
the valley of the Nile, the Lesser is about two 
hundred feet higher than the ‘Nile, in nearly 
the same. latitude:—3. A» still more celebrated 
Oasis than either of these was that called Am- 
mon, Hammon, Ammonium, Hammonts Oracv- 
uum, from its being a chief seat of the worship 
and ‘oracle of the*god Ammon. It, was called 
by the Arabs in the Middle Ages Santariah, and 
now Siwah. It is about fifteen geographical 
miles long, and twelve wide: its chief town, 
Siwah, is in 29° 12/ north latitude, and 26° 17’ 
east longitude: its distance from Cairo is twelve 
days, and from ‘the northern coast about one 
hundred and sixty statute miles: the ancients 
reckoned it twelve days from Memphis, and five 
days from Paretonium on the northern coast. 
It was inhabited by various Libyan tribes, but 
the ruling people were a race kindred to the 
Ethiopians above Egypt, who, at a period of 
unknown antiquity, had introduced, probably 
from Meroé, the worship of Ammon : the gov- 
ernment ‘was monarchical. 
do not appear to have been subject to the old 
Egyptian monarchy. Cambyses, after conquer- 
ing Egypt in B.C. 525, sent an army against 
them, which was overwhelmed by the sands of 
the Desert. In B.C. 331, Alexander the Great 
visited the oracle, which hailed him as the son 


The Ammonians |, 


| 


Ss 


OCCTA, 


of Jupiter (Zeus)Ammon. The oracle was also 
visited by Cato of Utica. Under the Ptolemies 
and the Romans it was subject. to Egypt, and 
formed part:of the Nomos Libya.’ The most re- 
markable objects in the Oasis, besides the tem- 
ple of Ammon, were. the palace of the ancient 
kings, abundant springs of salt ‘water (as well 
as fresh) from which salt was made, and a well, 


“ealled Fons Solis, the water of which was cold 


at noon, and warm in the morning‘and evening. 
Considerable ruins of the temple of Ammon.are 
still standing at the town of Siwah.».In ancient 
times the Oasis had no town, but the inhabit- 
ants dwelt. in scattered villages.—4. In other 
parts of the Libyan Desert’ there were oases 
of which the ancients had some knowledge, but 
which they do not. mention by the name of. 
Oases, but by their specific names, such as 
Avarita, Poazanta, and others: , "bahay 
Oaxss. Vid. Oaxus. . d 
Oaxus.(’Oago¢ : ’Oagtoc), called Axus ("A£0c) 
by Herodotus, a town in the interior of Crete, 
on the River Oaxes, and near Eleutherna, is. 
said to have derived itssname from Oaxes .or 
Oaxus, who was, according to,some accounts, 
a son of Acacallis, the daughter of Minos, and, 
according to others, a son of Apollo by An- 
chiale. fisys ( 
Osria (now Avila), atown.of the Vettones,-in 
Hispania Tarraconensis: 5 asta 
Osuividnis Fuumen: Vid. Limma.. 9 3° 
Osrimas (now Koja-Chai or Sandukli-Chai) 
an eastern tributary of the Meander, in Phrygia. 
Osrinéa (now Aar), a western tributary of 
the Rhine, forming the. boundary between Ger- 
mania Superior and Inferior. : 
OssiquEns, JuLivs, the name prefixed to a 
fragment entitled De Prodigiis or Prodigiorum 
Inbellus, containing a record of the phenomena 
classed by the Romans under the general desig- 
nation of Prodigia or Ostenta. ‘The series ex- 
tends in chronological order from the consul- 
ship of Scipio and Lelius, B.C: 190, to the con- 
sulship of Fabius and Alius, B:C: ll. The 
materials are derived ina great measure from 
Livy, whose very words are frequently employ- 
ed. With regard to the :compiler we know 
nothing.. The style is tolerably pure, but does 
not belong to the Augustan age. The best edi- 
tions are by Scheffer, Amst., 1679 by Ouden- 


dorp, Lugd. Bat., 1720; [and by Kapp, Curie, 


Regm, 1772.] j 
Osucoia, OsuctLa, or Osyietta (now Mon- 
clova), a town in Hispania Betica, on the road 
from Hispalis to Emerita and Corduba. 
Osutco (now Porcuna), ‘surnamed Powrirt- 
cENsr, a Roman municipium in Hispania Be- 
tica, three hundred stadia from Corduba. 
OckiBa ('Qkaréa,’Qrarén, also ’Quaresa, ’Qea- 
Aéat : "Qearedbc), an ancient town in Beeotia, be- 
tween Haliartus.and Alalcomene, situated on 
a river of the same name falling into the Lake 
Copais, and at the foot of the mountain Tilphu- 
sion. ; 
[OcanBa (QxdAeca), daughter of Mantineus, 
wife of Abas, and mother of Acrisius and Pree- 
tus. ] iE) : 
[Ocord, a vestal virgin, who died in the reign 
of Tiberius, A.D. 19, after discharging the duties 
‘of her priesthood for the long period of fifty- 
seven years. 
int : 563 
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Ocrinives,. Vid. Nymena. |, . 

Ociinus (’Qxearéc), in the oldest Greek poets, 
is the god of the water which was believed to 
surround the whole earth, and which was sup- 
posed to ‘be the source of all the rivers and 


other waters of the world. .This water-god, in 


the Theogony of Hesiod; is the son of Heaven 
and Earth (Odpardc and Tafa), the husband of 
Tethys, and the father of all the river-gods and 
water-nymphs of the whole earth. He. is in- 
troduced in person in the Prometheus of Ats- 
chylus. As to'the physical idea attached by the 


_early Greeks to the word, it seems that. they 


regarded the earth as a flat circle, which was en- 
compassed by a river perpetually flowing round 
it, and this rzver was Oceanus. (This notion 
is ridiculed by Herodotus.) Out of and into 
this river the sun and the stars were supposed 
to rise and set; and on its banks were the 
abodes of the dead. From this notion it natu- 
rally resulted that, as geographical knowledge 
advanced, the name. was applied to :the great 


outer waters of the earth, in ‘contradistinction 


to the inner seas, and especially to the Atlantic, 
or the sea without the Pillars of Hercules. (7 
é OdAarra,-Mare Exterius), as distinguished 
from the Mediterranean, or the sea within that/ 
limit (7 évré¢ YéXarra, Mare Internum); and 
thus the Atlantic is often called simply Ocea- 
nus. The epithet Atlantic (7 ’"ArAavtiKy Sd- 
Aaooa, Herod., 6 ’A. mévro¢, Eurip.; Atlanti-: 
cum Mare) was applied to it from the mythical 
position of Arnas being on its shores. The 
other great waters which were denoted by the 
same term are described under their specific 
names. © 

Ockiis (‘Oxndic: now Ghela), a celebrated 
harbor and émporium at the southwestern point 
of Arabia Felix, just at the entrance to.the Red 


Sea. ° 
Ocrttus Lucinus, a Pythagorean philoso-’ 


pher, was a native of some Greek city in Lu- 
cania, but we have no particulars of his work. 
We have still extant under his name a consid- 
erable fragment of a work, entitled, “On the 
Nature of the Whole” (rep? tie rod mavtoc 
gvovoc), Written in the Ionic dialect; but it is 
much disputed: whether it is a genuine work. 
In this work the author maintains that the 
whole. (ro may, or 6 xécuoc) had no beginning, 
and will have no end. Edited by Rudolphi, 
Lips., 1801-8 ; [and by Mullach, in the volume 
entitled Aristotelis de Melisso, Xenophane et 
Gorgia Disputationes, &c., et Ocelli Lucani, qui 
fertur, de universa natura libello, Berlin, 1846.] 

Ocutum. 1. A town in the northeast of Lu- 
sitania, between the Tagus and the Durius, 
whose inhabitants, the Ocelenses, also bore the 


~ name of Lancienses.—2. (Now Ucello or Uxeau), 


a town in thé Cottian Alps, was the last place 
in Cisalpine Gaul before entering the territories 
of King Cottius. 

Oca (‘Ox7), the highest mountain in Eubeea, 
was’ in the south of the island, near Carystus, 
running out into the promontory Caphareus. 

_ [Ocuestus (‘Oyjovoc), an AXdtolian’ prince, fa- 
ther of Periphas,-who was slain in the Trojan 
war.] = 

Ocuus. “Vid. Artaxerxes III. 

Ocuvs (“Oyoe, "Qyoc), a great river of Central 
Asia, flowing from the northern side of the Par- 
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opamisus (now Hindoor Koosh),.: according to 
Strabo, through Hyrcania, into the Caspian ; 


“according to Pliny and Ptolemy, through Bac- 


tria, into the Oxus. Some suppose it to be 
only another name for the Oxus.. Ia the Pehlvi 
dialect the word denotes 4 river in general.’, 
[Ocnus, a son of Tiberis and Manto, and the 
reputed founder of Mantua, which he is Said to 


5 " 


have named: after his. mother.} ‘ Aa: 
[Ocra ("Oxpa), a branch ‘of the Alps in Nori- 
cum; according to Strabo, the lowest part of the. 
Carnic Alps, between Aquileia and Nauportus, 
over which a commercial road passed from Italy 
to the north. ] 

» Ocrictzium (Ocriculanus : ruins near Otricoli), 
an important municipium in Umbria, situated on 
the Tiber, near its confluence with the Nar, and 
on the Via Flaminia, leading from Rome. to 
Narnia, &c, There are ruins of an aqueduct, 
an amphitheatre and temples near the modern 
Otricoll. athe ‘ 

[Ocrinum Promowrorium (now Cape Lizard). 
Vid. Damnoni.] ( oes 
Ocrisia or Ocris¥a, mother of Servius Tul- 
lius. For details, vd. Tuttrws, Sa 
[Octactnius. Vid. Oracitivs.] seuitieulee, 
Ocravia. 1. Sister of the Emperor Augustus, 
was married first to C. Marcellus, consul, B.G. 
50, and subsequently, upon the death of the . 
latter, to Antony, the triumvir,-in 40. This 
marriage was regarded as the harbinger of a 
lasting peace. Augustus was warmly attached 
to his sister, and she possessed all the charms 
and virtues likely to secure a lasting influence 
over the mind of a husband. Her beauty was 
universally allowed to be superior to that of 
Cleopatra, and her virtue was such as to excite 
admiration in an age of growing licentiousness 
and corruption. For a time Antony seemed to 
forget Cleopatra ; but.he soon became tired of 
his virtuous wife, and upon his return to the 
East he forbade her to follow him. ‘When at 
length the war broke out between Antony and 
Augustus, Octavia was divorced by her hus- 
band ;. but, instead of resenting the insults she 
had received from him, she brought up. with 
care his children by Fulvia and Cleopatra. She 
died B.C. 11, Octavia had five children, three 
by Marcellus, a'son and two daughters, and two 
by Antony, both daughters. Her son, M, Mar- 
cellus, was adopted by Augustus, and was des- 
tined to be his successor, but died in. 23. Vid. _ 
Marcetius, No. 9. ‘The descendants of her, 
two daughters by Antonius successively ruled 
the Roman world. The elder of them marri- 
ed L. Domitits Ahenobarbus, and became the 
grandmother of the Emperor Nero ; the young- 
er of them married Drusus, the brother of the 
Emperor Tiberius, and became the mother of 
the Emperor Claudius, and the grandmother of 
the Emperor Caligula. Vid. Anronta.—2. The 
daughter of the Emperor Claudius, by his third 
wife, Valeria Meéssalina, was born about A.D. 
42. She was at first betrothed by Claudius to 
L. Silanus, who put an end to his life, as Agrip-° 
pina had destined Octavia to be the wife of her 
son, afterward the Emperor Nero. She was 
married to Nero in A.D. 53, but was soon de- 
serted by her young and profligate husband for 
{ After living with the latter as 
his mistress for some time, he resolved to re- 


OCTAVIANUS.. 


cognize her as his legal wifey and accordingly, | 


‘he divorced Octavia on the alleged ground of 


sterility, and then married Poppea, A:D. 62.\ 


Shortly afterward, Octavia was falsely accused 
of adultery, and was banished tothe little isl- 
_ and of Pandataria, where she was put to death. 
. Her untimely end excited’ general ¢ommisera- 
tion. Octavia is the heroine. of a tragedy 
found among the works of Seneca, but the au- 
thor of which was more probably Curiatius Ma- 
ternus. : : os ‘ 
‘Octavianus. Vid. Aveusrus. . 
Ocrivivs. 1. Cn., surnamed Rurus; ques- 
tor about B.C. 230, may be regarded as the 
founder of the family...The Octavil originally 
came from the Volscian town of Velitre, where 
a street and an altar bore the name of Octavius. 
. 2: Cn., son of No. 1, plebeian edile 206, and 
_ pretor 205, when he obtained Sardinia as his 
province. He was actively employed during 
the remainder of the second Punic war, and he 
was present at the battle of Zama.—3. Cn., son 
of No. 2, was pretor 168, and had the command 
_ Of the fleet in the war against Perseus.. He 
was. consul 165. In 162 he was one of three 
ambassadors sent into Syria, but was assassin- 
ated at Laodicea by a Greek of the name of 
Leptines, at the instigation, as was supposed, 
of Lysias, the guardian of the young king An- 
tiochus V. A statue of Octavius was’ placed 
on the rostra at Rome, where it was in the time 
of. Cicero.—4. Cn., son of No. 3, consul 128.— 
5. M., perhaps younger son of No. 3, was the 
colleague of Tib. Gracchus in the tribunate of 
the plebs, 133, when he opposed his tribunitian 
veto to the passing of the agrarian law. He 
was, in consequence, deposed from his office 
by Tib.-Gracchus.—6. Cn., a supporter of the 
aristocratical party, was consul 87 with L. 
Cornelius Cinna. After Sulla’s departure from 
Italy; in’ order to carry on the war.against Mith- 
tadates, a vehement contest. arose between the 
two consuls, which ended in the expulsion of 
Cinna from the city, and his being deprived of 
the consulship. Cinna soon afterward returned 
at the head of a powerful army, and accompa- 
nied by Marius. Rome was compelled to sur- 
render, and Octavius was one ‘of the first vic- 
tims in the massacres that followed. His head 
was ‘cut off and suspended on the rostra.—7. 
L., son of No. 6, consul 75,.died in 74,,as pro- 
consul of Cilicia, and was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the province by L. Lucullus.—s. Cn., 
grandson of No. 4, consul 76.—9:M., son of No. 
8, was curule xdile 50, along with M. Celius. 
On the breaking out of the civil war in 49,:Oc- 
tavius espoused the aristocratical party, and 
served as legate to M. Bibulus, who had’ the 
supreme command of the Pompeian fleet. After 
the.battle of Pharsalia, Octavius sailed to Ilyri- 
cum ; but, having been driven out of this coun- 
try (47) by Czsar’s legates, he fled to’ Africa. 
.He was present at the battle of Actium (31), 


when he commanded part of Antony’s fleet.— | 


10: C.; younger son of No. 1, and the ancestor 
of Augustus, remained a simple Roman eques, 


Without attempting to rise any higher in the 


state.—11. C., son of No. 10, and great-grand- 
father of Augustus, lived in the time of the'sec- 
ond Punic war, in which he served as tribune 
ofthe soldiers. He was present at the battle 


ODOACER. 
of Canne (216), and was one of the few who 
survived the éngagement.—12. C., son of No. 
11, and grandfather of Augustus, livéd quietly 
at his villa at Velitre, without aspiring to the 
dignities of the Roman state.—13.C., son of 
No: 12, and father of Augustus, was pretor 61, 
and in the following year, succeeded C, Anto- 
nius in the government of Macedonia, which he 


| administered with equal integrity and energy. 


He returnéd to Italy in ‘59, died the following 
year, 58, at Nola, in Campania, in the very 


| Same room in which Augustus afterward breath- 


ed his last. , By his second wife Atia, Octavius 
had a daughter and a son, the latter of whom 
was subsequently the Emperor Augustus. ° Vd. 
Aveustus.—l4. L., a legate of Pompey in the, 
war against the pirates,.67, was. sent. by Pom- 
pey into Crete to supersede Q. Metellus in the 
command, of the island; but Metellus refused, 
to surrender the command to him. Vid. ‘Mz- 
TELLUS; NO. 16.0 ~ 0! 0 : 
Ocravius Baxsus.. Vid. Batzus. os 
Ocroptrus (Octodurensis.: now Martigny), a 
town of the Veragri in the country of the Hel- 
vetil, is situated in a valley surrounded by lofty 
mountains, and on the River Drance, near the, 
spot where ‘it flows into the Rhone. , The an- 
cient town, like the modern one, was divided 
by the Drance into two parts. -The inhabitants 
had the Jus Latii. — “i hg 
Octocésa, a town of the Ilergetes.in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, near the Iberus, probably 
south of the Sicoris. iy 
Ocrotéruus, a place of uncertain site, in: the’ 
north of Thessaly or the south of Macedonia. 
Ocyrnre. Vid. HArpyrae. . - uals 
Oc¥rbu (’Qxvpdy). 1. One of. the daughter: 
of Oceanus and Tethys: —2. Daughter of the 
cehtaur Chiron, possessed the gift of prophecy, 
and is said to have been changed into a mare. 
Openatuus, the ruler of Palmyra, checked the 
victorious career of the Persians after the de- 
feat and capture of Valerian, A.D.260,.and drove 
Sapor out of Syria.- In return for these serv- 
ices, Gallienus bestowed upon Odenathus the 
title of Augustus. Odenathus was soon after- 


‘ward murdered by some of.his relations, not 


without the consent, it is said, of his wife Ze- 
nobia; 266.. He was succeeded by Zenosta. 
Opessus (’Odya06¢: ’Odjacirne, ’Odnocévc). I. 
(Now Varna), also called Odyssus and Odissus 
at a later time, a Greek town in Thracia (in the 
later Mesia Inferior), on the Pontus Huxinus,, 
nearly due east: of Marcianopolis, was founded 
by the Milesians in the territory of the, Crobyzi 
in the reign of Astyages, king of Media (B.C. 
594-559). ‘The town possessed a good harbor, 
and carried on an extensive commerce.—2. A. 
sea-port in'Sarmatia Europa, on the north of 
the Pontus Euxinus and on the River Sangari- 
us, west of Olbia and the mouth of the Borys- 


thenes. It was some distance northeast of the 
modern Odessa. ; 
[Ovirzs, 1.-A centaur, slain by Mopsus.—2. 


An thiopian, slain by Clymenus at the. nup- 


tials of Perseus:] 


[Opivs (“Odioc).. 1. The leader of the. Hali- 
zones, who were in alliance with the .Trojans, 
was slain by Agamemnon before Troy.—2. A 
herald in the camp of the Greeks before Troy.], 

Ovoicer, usually called king e ae Heruli, 


ODOMANTICE. 


was the leader of the barbarians who overthrew 
the Western empire, A.D: 476. took tk 
title of king of Italy, and reigned till his power 
was overthrown by Theodoric, king of the Goths. 


Odoacer was defeated in three decisive battles 


by Theodoric (489-490), and then took refuge in 
Ravenna, where he was besieged for three years. 
He at last capitulated on condition that he and 
Theodoric should be joint kings of Italy ;~but 
Odoacer-was soon afterward murdered, by his 
‘rival. 

7 OpomanTicE (’Odouavtixn), ‘a district in the 
northeast of Macedonia, between the Strymon 
and the, Nestus, inhabited by the Thracian tribe 
of the Odomanti or Odomantes. 

Oprys@ (’Odpicaz), the most powerful people 
in Thrace, dwelt, according to Herodotus,, on 
both sides of the River Artiscus, a tributary of 
the Hebrus, but also spread further west over 
the whole plain of thé Hebrus. - Soon after the 
Persian wars, Teres,. king, of the Odryse, ob- 
‘tained the sovereignty over several of the other 
Thracian tribes, and extended his ‘dominions as 
far as the Black Sea. He was succeeded by 
his son Sitalees, who became the master of al- 

. most the whole of Thrace. His empire com- 
_prised all the ‘territory from Abdera to the 
mouths of the Danube, and from Byzantium, to 
the sources of the Strymon ; and it-is déscrib- 
ed by Thucydides as the greatest of all, the 


kingdoms. between, the Ionian Gulf and. the’ 


Euxine, both in revenue and opulence. - Sital- 
‘ces assisted the Athenians. in.the Peloponne- 
‘sian war against Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. 
‘Vid: Srravcrs., He died B.C. 424, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew SeuthesI. On the death 
of the latter, about the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, the power of the Odryse declined. For 
the subsequent history of the Odrysa, vid. Tura- 
CIae . 
“_{Oprysses (’Odptconc), a tributary of the 
Rhyndacus, in Mysia.] 
Opyssea (’Odvocera), a town of Hispania Be- 
tica, situated north of Abdera, amid the mount- 
ains of Turdetania, with a'temple of Minerva 
(Athena), said to have been built by Odysseus 
(Ulysses). Its position is quite uncertain. Some 
of the ancients supposed it to’be the same as 
OLIsIPo. we shen 
Opyssrus. Vid. Unysszs. : ; 
Géa (‘Eda, Ptol. : Glensis: ruins at Tripoli 2), 
‘a city on the northern coast of Africa, in: the 
Regio Syrtica (i. ¢., between the Syrtes), was 
2 one of the-three cities of the African Tripolis, 
and, under the Romans, a colony by the name 

of Alia Augusta Felix. It had a mixed popu- 
. lation.of Libyans and Sicilians. 

Gia (Ota), a town in the island of gina, 
‘twenty stadia from the capital. ; 

Ciicrus or icrr (Oiaypoc), king of Thrace, 
-was the father, by the muse Calliope, of ‘Or- 
pheus and Linus.’ Hence the sisters of Orpheus 
are called Qagrides, in the sense of the Muses. 
_ The adjective Gagrius is also used by the poets 
as equivalent to. Thracian. Hence (agrius 
Hemus, @agrius Hebrus, &c:- é 

Qianrue or Hantutia (Oidv0n, Oidvbera: Olap- 
Gb¢ : now Galaxidht), a town of the Locri Ozole 
.on the coast, near the entrance of the Crissaan 

Gulf. ~ , ee 
CEXso or Giasso (now Oyarzun), a town of 
566 . ’ 


He: took the | 


'. « GSDIPUS., 


the Vascones, on-the northern coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, situated on a,promontory of the- 
same ‘name, and on the River Magrada. 
 Giax (Gias), son’ of Nauplius’ and, Clymene, 
and ‘brother of Palamedes and Nausimedon. ° 
[Ciparipns, ipants.’ Vid. Givaros.]. -» 
Cisivus (Ofbadoc). 1. Son of Cynortas, hus- 
band of Gorgophone, and fathér «of Tyndareus, 
Pirene, and Arene, was king of Sparta, where he 
was afterward honored with a-heroum: -Ac- 
cording to others, he was son of Perieres and 
grandson of Cynortas, and was married to the 
nymph Batea, by whom he had several children: 
The patronymic @balides is not only applied to 
his descendants, but.to the Spartans generally, 
as Hyacinthus, Castor, Pollux, &c. ‘The femi- 
nine patronymic Qbalis andthe adjective Gba- 
lus are applied in the,same way. ‘ Hence Helen 
is called by the poets (2balis and Gtbalia pellex ; 
the city of Tarentum is ‘termed Gbalia arz,‘be- 
cause it was founded by the Lacedemonians ; 
and since the Sabines were, according to one 
tradition, a Lacedemonian colony, we find the 
Sabine king Titus. Tatius named (fbalius Titus, 
and the Sabine women G2balides matres. (Ov. 
Fast., i., 260.; iii., 230.)—2. Son of Telon, bya’ 
nymph of the stream Sebethus, near Naples, 
ruled in Campania. DiS eae 
[Casares (Oi6dpy¢)..-1. A groom of Darius 
Hystaspis, who by a stratagem secured the Per- ~ 
sian throne for his master, after the assassina- 
tion of Smerdis.—2, Son of'Megabazus, was 
viceroy of Dascyleum, in Bithynia, in the reign 
of Darius Hystaspis.] : 
Cicuaria (Olyaria: Olyadseve, Oiyansarne). 
1..A town in Thessaly, on the Peneus, -near 
Tricca,—2. A town in Thessaly, belonging to 
the territory of Trachis.—3. A town in Messenia, 
on the frontier of Arcadia, identified by Pau- 
sanias with Carnasium, by Strabo with Anda- 
nia.—4. A town of Eubeea, in the district’ Ere- 
tria. The aneients were. divided ‘in opinion. 
which of these places was the residence of Eu- 
rytus, whom Hercules defeated and slew. The 
original legend probably belonged to the Thes- ’ 
salian Gichalia, and was thence transferred to 
the other towns. : ae > 
CkctmENIUS (Oixovjévtoc), bishop of Tricea, 
in Thessaly, a Greek commentator on various 
parts of the New Testament,-probably flourished 
about A.D. 950.. He has the reputation of a 
judicious commentator, careful in compilation, 
modest in offering his own judgment;.and neat 
In-expression. Most of his commentaries were 
published at Paris, 1631. , 
Ckpirus (Oidirove), son of Laius ard Jocaste 
of Thebes. The tragic fate of this hero is more - 
celebrated than that of any other legendary per- 
sonage, on account of the frequent use which 
the tragic poets have made of it. In their hands 
it underwent various changes and embellish- 
ments, but the common story tan ‘as follows : 
Laius, son ‘of Labdacus, was king of Thebes, 
and husband of Jocaste, a daughter of Menos- 
ceus, and sister of Creon. An oracle had in- 
formed Laius‘that he was destined to perish by 
the hands of his own son. Accordingly, when 
Jocaste gave birth to a son, they pierced his 
feet, bound them together, and exposéd the 
child on Mount Citheron. There he was found 
by a shepherd of King Polybus of Corinth, ang 


CEDIPUS. 


was called from his'swollen feet Qidipus. . Have 
ing been carried to the palace, the king and his 
wife Merope (or Peribea) brought. him up as. 
their own..child. ‘ Once, howevery Gadipus was 
taunted by a ‘Corinthian with not being the 
king’s son, whereupon he proceeded-to Delphi 
te-consult the oracle. The oracle replied that 
he was destined to slay his father and commit 
incest with his mother. : Thinking that’ Polybus 
was his father, he resolved not to return to: 
Corinth ; but on his: road. between Delphi and 
Daulis he met his real father Laius. Poly- 
phontes, the charioteer of Laius, bade Gidipus 
make way fer them, whereupon=a scuffle en- 
sued, in which Gidipus slew both Laius and his 
charioteer. In the mean time, the celebrated 
Sphinx had appeared in the neighborhood of 
Thebes. Seated on a rock, she put a riddle to 
every Theban that passed by, and whoever was 
unable to solve it was killed. by the monster. 
‘This calamity induced the. Thebans to proclaim 
that whoever should deliver the country of the 
Sphinx should be made king, and should re- 
ceive Jocaste as his wife. Cidipus came for- 
ward, and when he approached the Sphinx she 
gave the riddle as follows: ‘ A being with four 
feet has two feet and three feet, and only one 
voice ; but its feet, vary, and when it has most 
itis weakest.” (&dipus solved the riddle by 
‘saying that it was man, who in infancy crawls 
upon all fours, in manhood stands erect upon 
two feet,-and in old age supports his tottering 
legs with a staff. The Sphinx, enraged at the 
solution of the riddle, thereupon threw herself 
downfrom the rock. Odipus now obtained the 
kingdom .of Thebes, and married his mother, by 
whom he became the father of Eteocles, Poly- 
nices, Antigone, and Ismene. In consequence 
of this incestuous alliance; of which no one was 
aware, the country of Thebes was visited by a 
plague. The oracle, on being consulted, or- 
dered that the murderer‘of Laius should be ex- 
pelled. Gidipus accordingly pronounced a sol- 
emn curse upon the unknown murderer, and 
declared him. an exile ; but when he endeavored 
to discover him, hé was informed by the seer 
‘Tiresias that he himself was both the parricide 
and the husband of his mother.. Jocaste now 
hung herself, and Cedipus put-out his own eyes. 
From this point traditions differ ; for, according 
to some, Gidipus in his blindness was. expelled 
from Thebes by his sons and brother-in-law, Cre- 
on, who undertook the government, and he was 
accompanied by Antigone imhis exile to Attica ; 
while, according to others, he was imprisoned by 
his sons at Thebes, in order that ‘his disgrace 
might remain concealed from the eyes of the 
world. The father now cursed his sons, who 
agreed to rule over Thebes alternately, but be- 
eame. involved in a dispute, in consequence of 
which they fought in single combat, and slew 
each other. Hereupon Creon succeeded to the 
throne, and expelled G2dipus: . After long wan- 
derings, Oidipus arrived in the grove of the Eu- 
menides, near Colonus, in Attica ; he was-there 
honored by Theseus in his misfortune, and, ac- 
eording to an oracle, the ‘kumenides removed 
him from the earth, and no one was allowed to | 
approach his tomb. According to Homer, Cidi- 
pus, tormented by the Erinnyes of his mother, 


‘ter Gorge. 


“eadia. 


continued to reign at Thebes after her death ; | 


CENIDES. 
he fell.in battle, and was honored at Thebes 


with funeral solemnities. Piast pe 
-[Ginanrue (Oivdy6y), mother of Agathocles, 
the infamous minister of Ptolemy Philopator, 
and of Agathoclea, through whom she possessed 
great influence with the king. After the ac- 
cession of Epiphanes, she, with her family, was 
given up.to the multitude, and by them torn to’ 
pieces. ] : 
_ CENBON (Oivedy: Oivewvedc), a sea-port town 
of the Locri Ozole, east of Naupactus. > 
QEneEvs (Oivetc), son of Portheus, husband of 
Althea, by whom he became the father ‘of Ty- 
deus and Meleager, and was thus the grandfa-. 
ther of Diomedes. He was king of Pleuron and 
Calydon in Atolia. This is Homer’s'account;, 
but, according to later authorities; he was the 
son of Porthaon and Euryte, and the father of 
Toxeus, whom:he himself killed, Thyreus (Phe- 


‘reus), Clymenus, Periphas, Agelaus, Meleager, 


Gorge, Eurymede, Melanippe, Mothone, -and 
Deianira. His second wife was Melanippe, the 
daughter of Hipponous, by whom he had'Tydeus, 
according to some accounts; though, accordin 
to others, Tydeus was his son by his own daugh- 
He is said to have been deprived 
of his kingdom by the sons of his brother Agri- 
us, who imprisoned and ill used him. ' He was | 
subsequently avengéd by Diomedes, who’ slew 
Agrius and his sons, and restored the kingdom 
either to Gineus himself, or to his. son-in-law 
Andremon, as Gineus was too old.’ Diomedes. 
took his grandfather with him to Peloponnesus, 
but Some of the sons, who lay in ambush, slew . 
the. old man near the. altar of Telephus in ‘Ar- 
Diomedes buried his body at Argos, and 
named the town of Ginoe after him. According 
to others, Gineus lived to extreme old age with: 
Diomedes at Argos, and died a natural death. 
Homer knows nothing of all this ; he merely re- 
lates that Gineus once neglected to sacrifice to 
Diana (Artemis), in consequence of which she * 
sent a monstrous boar into the territory of Ca- 
lydon, which was hunted by Meleager. The 
hero Bellerophon was hospitably entertained by 
Gineus, and received from him a costly girdle 
as a present. ' ihe 
Cantina (Olviadac: now Trigardon or Trikh- 
ardo), an ancient town of Aearnania, situated 
on the Achelous, near its mouth, and surrounded 
by marshes caused by the overflowing of the 
river, which*thus protected: it from hostile at- 
tacks. It was called.in ancient times Erysicus 
(Epvoiyn), and its inhabitants Erysicuzt (’Epv- 
ovyaiot); and it probably derived its later name | 
from the mythical Gineus, the grandfather of 
Diomedes. . Unlike the. other cities: of Acar- 
nania, Giniade espoused the cause of the Spar- 
tans in the Peloponnesian war.. At the time 
of Alexander the Great, the town was taken by 
the Atolians, who expelled the inhabitants ; but 
the Aetolians were expelled in their turn by. 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, who surrounded 
the place with strong fortifications. The Ro- 


mans restored the town to the Acarnanians, 


The fortress Nesus or Nasus, belonging to the: 
territory of Ciniade, was situated in a small 
lake near Giniade. 

(i nipzs, a patronymic from Gineus, and hence 
given to Meleager, the son of Gineus, and Dio« — 
medes; the grandson of Gineus, 
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‘ENO. 


« [CENo. (Oiv6). * Vid. Antts.] Merete 
Cenoanpa or CEneanpa, a town of Asia Minor, 
in the northwest of Pisidia, or the district of 
- Cabalia, subject to Cibyra. f 
-[GEnoatis (Oivwaruc), a surname of Diana (Ar- 
temis),, who was worshipped in Argolic Ginoe, 
where a temple was said to have been built to 
her by.Pretus.] ’ si 
‘nozaras (Olvobépac), a. tributary -of the 
Orontes, flowing, through the plain of Antioch, 
in Syria. 


la 


inde (Oivdn: Oivoaioc). 1. A demus of Attica, |, 


belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, near Eleu- 
there, on the frontiers of Beotia, frequently 


mentioned in’ the Peloponnesian war.—2. A de- 
mus of Attica, near Marathon, belonging to the ' 


tribe Aiantis, dnd also to the Tetrapolis.—3. A 
fortress of the Corinthians, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, between the promontory Olmiz and the 
frontier of Megaris.—4. A town in Argolis, on. 
the Arcadian frontier, at the foot of Mount Ar- 


temisium.—5, A town in Elis, near the mouth. 


of the Selleis.—6. A town in the island Icarus 
Or. Icaria.” 2 (47> + 
GENomAUS (Olvéuaoc).’ 1. King of Pisa in 
Elis, was son of Mars (Ares) and Harpinna, the 
daughter of Asopus, and husband of the Pleiad 
‘ Sterope, by whom he became the father of Hip- 
podamia.. According to others, he was a son 
of Mars (Ares) and Sterope, or a son of Alxion. 
An oracle had declared that he should perish by 
the hands of his son-in-law; and as his horses 
were swifter than those of any other mortal, he 
' declared that all who came forward as suitors 
for Hippodamia’s hand should contend with him 
in the chariot-race; that whoever‘ conquered 
‘should receive her ; and that whoever was con- 
quered should suffer death. The race-course 
extended from Pisa to the altar of Neptune (Po- 
‘seidon), on the Corinthian Isthmus. The'suitor 
Started with Hippodamia ina chariot, and G2no- 
maus then hastened with his'swift horses after 
the lovers. He had overtaken and slain many 
a suitor, when Pelops, the son of Tantalus, came 
‘to Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer 
of @inomaus, to takeout the linch-pins from 
the wheels of his master’s chariot, and he re- 
ceived from Neptune (Poseidon) a golden char- 
iot and most rapid horses. In the race which 
followed, the chariot of @nomaus broke down, 
and he fell out and was killed. “Thus Pelops 
obtained Hippodamia and the kingdom of Pisa. 
There are some variations in this story, such 
as that Gfnomaus was himself in love with 
‘his daughter, and for this reason slew her lov- 
ers. Myrtilus also is said to have loved Hip- 
podamia, and, as she favored the suit of Pe- 
‘lops, she persuaded Myrtilus to take the linch- 
-pinS out of the wheels of her father’s chariot. 
/ As Gnomaus was breathing his last, he pro- 
nounced a curse upon Myrtilus. This’ curse 
had its desired effect ; for, as Pelops réfused to 
give to Myrtilus the reward he had promised, 
or as Myrtilus had attempted to dishonor Hip- 
podamia,. Pelops thrust him down from Cape 
Gerestus.. Myrtilus, while dying, likewise pro- 
nounced a curse upon Pelops, which was the 
cause ofall the calamities that afterward befell 
his house. The tomb-of @inomatis was shown 
on the River Cladeus in Elis. His house was 
destroyed by lightning, and only one pillar of it 
568 : 


CNUSS A: 


remained standing.—[2. A Trojan hero, slain by 
Idomeneus before Troy.—3. A Grecian hero, 
slain by Hector.]—4. Of Gadara, a Cynic philos- 


‘opher, who flourished in the reign of Hadrian, 


or somewhat later, but before: Porphyry. He 
wrote a work to expose the oracles, of which 
considerable’ fragments are‘preserved by Huse-- 
bius:—5. A’tragic poet. Vid: Drocenss, No. 5. 

CENONE (Oivévy), daughter of the river-god: 


'Cebren, and wife of Paris, before he ‘carried 
off Helen. Vid. Paris. ~ — 4 
_ Ginone or Ginorta; the ancient name of 
ANGINA. © pose ma 


Cinopxyra (ta Oivédura: now Inia), a town 


in Beotia, on the left bank of the Asopus, and , 


on the road from Tanagra to Oropus, memor- 
able for the victory gained here by the Atheni- 
ans over the Beotians, B.C. 456. » ied 
CEnoprpEs (Oivoridnc), of Chios, a distinguish- 
ed astronomer and mathematician, perhaps a- 
contemporary of Anaxagoras. -Csnopides de- 
rived most of his astronomical knowledge from 
the priests and astronomers of Egypt; with 
whom he lived for some time. 
from this source his knowledge of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, the discovery of whiclyhe is said 


He obtained - 


to have claimed. The length of the solar year © 


was fixed ‘by Cinopides at three hundred and. 


sixty-five days, and somewhat less than nine 
hours.’ He is said to have, discovered the 
twelfth and twenty-third ‘propositions of the 
first book of Euclid, and the quadrature of the 
meniscus. 

{Genopria, ancient name of. Aigina. 


Vid. 
ZRGINA. | 


CEnorton (Olvoriov), son of Bacchus (Dio-_ 


nysus) and husband of the nymph Helice, by 


whom he became the father of Thalus, Euan-. 


thes, Melas, Salagus, Athamas, and. Merope, 
Aerope or Hero. Some writers call Ginopion 
a son of Rhadamanthys by Ariadne, and a 
brother of Staphylus. From Crete he migrated 
with his sons to Chios; which Rhadamanthys 
had assigned to him asvhis habitation. “When 
king of Chios, the giant Orion sued for the 
hand of his daughter Merope.. As GEnopion re- 
fused to give her to Orion, the latter violated 
Merope, whereupon Enopion put out his eyes, 
and expelled him from the island. Orion went 
to Lemnos ; he was afterward cured of his 
blindness, and returned to Chios to take ven- 
geance on CGinopion. But the latter was not 
to be found in Chios, for his-friends had con- 


-cealed him in the earth, so that Orion, unable 


to discover him, went to Orete. 

‘GEnorrt, Ginorr¥a. ‘Vid. Tranza. 

CinorRipEs, two small islands in the Tyr- 
rhene Sea, off the.coast of Lucania, and oppo- 
site the town of Elea or Velia and the mouth 
of the Helos. ; 

Ginorrorm. Vid Anivs.” 

CEnotRuSs (Olverpoc), youngest son 6f Ly- 
caon, emigrated with a colony from Arcadia to 
Italy, and gave the name of G&notria to the 
district in which he settled. 

CiNts (Oivode : now Kelesina), a river in La- 
conia, rising on the frontier of Arcadia, and 
flowing’ into the Eurotas north of Sparta. 


There was a town of the same name upon this’ 


river, celebrated for its wine. 


CEnussx (Otvodcca:, Olvodca:). 1. A group 


C2OBAZUS. : 
of. islands lying. off the southern point of. Mes- 
senia, Opposite to the port of ‘Pheehicus* the’ 
two largest of them are now ¢alled Sapienza 
and Cabrera.—2. (Now Spalmadori or Egonuses), 


| 


a group of five islands between Chios and the. 


coast of Asia Minor. er 
[CGopazus (Oi66afoc): 1. A Persian, who, 
when Darius Hystaspis was’ on the point of 
marching from Susa’on his Scythian expedi- 
tion, besought him to leave him one of his three 

_ Sons, all’ofi whom were inthe army. Darius 
erdered them all three to be put to death.—2. 


Father of Siromitres, who led the Paricaniatis 


in’ the Greek expédition of Xerxes,—3! A noble 
Persian, who, when the Greek fleet appeared 
inthe Hellespont after the battle of Mycale, 
fied from Cardia to Sestus; he afterward fell 
into the hands of the Thracians, and was by 
them sacrified to their god Pleistorus.] 


[CEoryeus (OidAvKoc); a son of Theras of | 


Sparta, and brother of /Zgeus, was honored at 
Sparta with a heroum.}_ , 

QE6nus (Oiwvdc), son of Licymnius of Midea 
in Argolis, first victor at Olympia in the foot- 
tace. Heis said to have been killed at-Sparta 
by the sons of Hippocoon, but was avenged by 


Hercules, whose kinsman he was, and was hon- ' 


ored with a monument near the temple of Her- 
cules. , ; eh 

: OEROE (’Qepdy), an island in Beotia, formed 
by the River Asopus,-and opposite ‘Platee. 

[Gesaxcns, brother of Gala, king of the Nu- 
midian tribe of the Massylians, whom he suc- 
eeeded on the throne, according to the Numid- 
jan law of inheritance. ] 

(Escus. (now Isker or Esker), called Osctus 
(Oocxcoc) by ‘Thucydides, and Scius (Zxioc) by 
Herodotus, a river in Mcesia, which rises in 
Mount Scomius according to Thucydides, or in 
Mount-Rhodope according to Pliny, but in real- 
ity on the western’slope of Mount Hemus, and 


flows into the Danube near a town of the same, 


name (now Oreszovitz). - 

{Cisrrymnipes Insuta@, a group of islands 
rich in tin and copper, in the Sinus Gistrymni- 
cus ; probably the same with the CassrTERIDES 
(q.v.) on the coast of Britannia.] 

‘sya (Oictun: Oicvuaioc), called Ausyma 
(Aiotun) by Homer (J1., viii, 304), an ancient 
town in Thrace, between the Strymon and the 
Nestus, a colony of the Thasians. 

Gita (City, 7a OQiratwy obpea: now Kata- 
vothra),a rugged pile of mountains in the south 
ef Thessaly, an eastern branch of Mount Pin- 
dus, extended: south of Mount Othrys along the 
southern bank of the -Sperchius-to the Maliac 
Gulf at Thermopyle, thus forming the northern 
barrier of Greece. Strabo and Livy give the 
name of Callidromus to the eastern part of 
(Eta, an appellation which does not occur in 
Herodotus and the earlier writers. Respecting 
the pass of Mount Qsta, vid. Tuurmoryia. 
G&ta was celebrated in mythology as the mount- 
ain on which Hercules burned himself to death. 
From this mountain the south of Thessaly bor- 
dering on Phocis was called Girzaa.(Oiraia), 
and its. inhabitants Garzar (Oiraioz). RM Sine 

Grvius (Olirvdoc: OirvAcog: now Vetylo); 
also called Tyius (TvAoc), an. ancient town in 
‘Laconia, on the Messenian Gulf, south of Thal- 
ama, called after an Argive hero of this name. 


OICLES. 


_ [Cum (Ofoy); a mountain fortress in eastern 
Locris, lyingabove Opus, destroyed by. an 
earthquake.) ~ : ich Wes 

OreLta, a man of sound sense and of 4 
straightforward character, whom Horace con- 
trasts with the Stoic quacks of his time. 

Oreuxa, Q: Lucretius, orignally belonged to 
the: Marian party, but deserted ‘to Sulla, who 
appointed him to the command of the army 

employed in, the blockade of Preneste, B.C. 82. 
Ofella became a candidate for the consulship 
in the following year, although he had not. yet 
been either questor or pretor,;thus acting in’ 
defiance of one of Sulla’s laws,, He was, in 
consequence; put to death by Sulla’s orders: 

. OFixivs, a ‘distinguished Roman jurist, was. 
one of the pupils of’ Servius, Sulpicius, and @ 
friend of Cicero and Cesar. His works are 
often cited in the Digest. Fide Ny eee 

Oetasa (now Monte Christo),.a small island 

off the coast of Etruria. erp s 
, Ocutnit, Q. and Cn., two brothers, tribune 
of the plebs B.C. 300, carried a law by which . 
the number of the pontiffs was increased from 
four to eight, and that of the atgurs from four 
to nine, and which enacted that four of the 
pontiffs and five of the augurs should be taken 
from, the plebs. Besides these eight pontiffs~ 
there was the pontifex maximus, who is gen- 
erally not included when the number of pontiffs 
is spoken of. 

Oe¥eia (Qyvyia). 


1, The mythical island of. 


Calypso is placed by Homer in-the navel or cen-" 


tral point of the sea, far away from all lands: 
Later writers pretended to find it in the Ionian 
Sea, near the promontory Lacinium, in Brut-. 
tium.—[2. Vid. Ocyeus.] Aa 

O«¥eus or Oa¥eus ("Qyvyoc), sometimes call- 
ed a Beeotian autochthon, and‘sometimes son 
of Beeotus, and king of the-Hectenes, is.said 
to have been the first ruler of the territory of 
‘Thebes, which was called after him Oeyeta. 
In his reign the waters of, Lake Copais rose 
above its banks, and inundated the whole. val-. 
ley of Beotia.. ‘This flood is uswally called 
after him the Ogygian. ‘The name of Ogygus 
is also connected with Attic story, for in Attica 
an Ogygian flood is likewise mentioned, and he’ 
is described as the father of the Attic hero 
Eleusis, and as the father of Daira, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus. In-the Beeotian tradition he 
was the father of Alalcomenia, Thelxinea, and 
Aulis.. Bacchus is called Ogygius deus because 
he is said to have been born at Thebes. 

Oe¥ris (“Qyvprc), an island of the Erythrean 
Sea (now Indian Ocean), off the coast of Car- 
mania, at a distance.of two thousand stadia 
(two hundred geographical miles), noted as the 
alleged burial-place of the ancient king Ery- 
thras ; but wd. Oaracra. 

‘ OreLEs or OreLEus (’OiKA7Fe, ’OikAcdc), son of 
Antiphates, grandson of Melampus, and father 
of Amphiaraus, of Argos. He is also called a 
son of Amphiaraus, or a.son of Mantius, the 
brother of Antiphates. Oicles accompanied 
Hercules on his expedition against Laemedon 
of Troy, and was there slain in battle. Ac- 
cording to other traditions; he returned home 
from the expedition, and, dwelt in ‘Arcadia, ’ 
where he was visited by his grandson Alem 
on and where his tomb. was Ce 


OILEUS: 


Oitnus (OiAcve), son of Hodcedocus and.Lao- 
home, grandson of Cynus, and. great-grandson 
of Opus, ‘was a king of the Locrians, and mar- 
ried to Hriopis, by whom he became the father 
‘of Ajax, who is hence called ‘Oilides, Oiliades, 
and Ajax Oile. Oileus was also‘the father of 
Medon by Rhene. He’ is mentioned among the 
Argonauts. 

_ [Ovarion-or Orartonensis Insura (now Olé- 
von), an island in the Sinus Aquitanicus, on the 
west.coast of Gallia.] . .. Pe AY: 
“ Oxpa or Orne (’OA6y),an ancient inland eity 
of Cilicia, in the mountains above’ Solo’, and 
between the Rivers Lamus and Cydnus. Its 
foundation was ascribed by mythical tradition 
to Ajax the son of Teucer, whose alleged ‘de- 


_ scendants, the priests of the very ancient tem- 


ple of Jupiter (Zeus), once ruled over all Cilicia 
Aspera. In later times it belonged to Tsauria, 
and, was the sce of.a bishop. 

Orpisa (‘OA6aca). “1. A-city of Cilicia As- 
pera, at the foot of the Taurus, north of Seli- 
hus, and northwest of Caystrus ; not to be con- 
founded with Orsa.—2. A city in the southeast 
of Lycaonia, southwest of Cybistra, in the. dis- 


trict called Antiochiana,—2: A city in the north> 


of Pisidia, between Pednelissus and Selge.’ 

Otzse. Vid. Orsy. " 

Oxsia (’OA6ia). 1. (Now probably Eoubes, 
near Hiéres), a colony of Massilia, on the coast 
of Gallia Narbonensis, on a hill called Olbianus, 
east of Telo Martius (now Toulon).—2. (Now 
probably Terra Nova), a very ancient city, near 
the northern end of the eastern side of the isl- 
and of Sardinia, with the only good harbor on 
this coast, and therefore the usual landing- 
place for,persons coming from’Rome. A myth- 
ical tradition ascribed. its foundation to the 
Thespiade.— 3. In Bithynia. Vid. Agracus. 
The Gulf of Astacus was also ealled from it 
Sinus Olbianus.—-4..A fortress on the wéstern 
frontier of Pamphylia, on the coast, west of 
the River Catarrhactes ; not improbably on the 
same site as the later Arraria.—. Vid. Borys- 
THENES. ¢ ti 
- [Ores COA6i0¢), a river-in the north of Ar- 
cadia, near Pheneus, by the Arcadians also 
called Aroantus.] > é 

OxcXpes, an ancient people in Hispania Tar- 


-Taconensis, north of Carthago Nova, near the 


sources of the Anas, in a part of the country 
afterward inhabited by the Oretani. They are 
mentioned only in the wars of the Carthaginians 
with the inhabitants. of Spain. Hannibal trans- 
planted some of the Olcades to Africa. Their 
chief towns‘ were Althea and Carteia, the sjte 
of both of which is uncertain ; the latter place 
must not be confounded with the celebrated 
Carters in Batica. é 

Oxcinium (Olciniate : now Dulcigno), an an- 
cient town.on the coast of Illyria, southwest 
of Scodra, belonging to the territory of Gentius. 

Oxeirus. Vid. Otrarus: 

Oveasrrum. 1.,-A town of the Cosetani, in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Der- 
tosa to Tarraco, probably the. place from which 
the plumbum Oleastrense derived its name.—2. 
A town in Hispania Betica, near Gades. 

Oren (224v), a mythical personage, who is 
represented as the earliest Greek lyric poet, 
and the first author of sacred hymns in hex- 
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- OLIZON,’ 


ameter verse.. He. is closely connected with 
the worship, of Apollo, of whom, in one legend, 
he was made the’prophét. His connection with 
Apollo is.also marked ‘by his being called Hy- 
perborean, and one of the establishers. of or- 
acles, though the moré common story made him 
a native of Lycia. He is said to have settled 
at Delos. His name seems to signify simply 
the flute-player. i 
went under his name; Pausanias mentions those 


to Juno (Hera), to Acheia, and to Ilithyia; the 


last was in celebration of the birth of Apollo. 
and Diana (Artemis). : 

[OLventa Rupgs (‘Qrevia nrétpa), the Olenian 
rock mentioned in the Iliad (ii., 617) ; according: 
to Strabo, the summit of Mount Scollis in Acha- 
ia, on the borders of Elis. ] NT 

[Orennius, one of the chief centurions plac- 
ed in command over the Frisii; by his harshness 
he caused an insurrection of the people, from 
whose fury flightalone preserved him, B.C. 28.} 

OLENuS (’QAevog : "QAEvioc). 1. An ancient 
town in Aitolia, near New Pleuron, and at the 
foot of Mount Aracynthus; is mentioned by 
Homer, but was. destroyed by the Attolians. at 
an early period.—2. A town in Achaia, between . 
Patre and Dyme, refused to join the Achean 
league on its restoration in B:C. 280. In, the 
time of Strabo the town was deserted. The 
goat Amalthea, which suckled the infant Jupi- 
ter (Zeus), is called Olenia capella by thé poets, 
either because the goat was supposed to have 
been born near the town of Olenus, and to have 
been subsequently transferred to Crete, or be- 
cause. the nymph Amalthea, to whom the goat 
belonged, was a daughter of Olenus, - 

Oueassys (‘OAyaoouc : now Al-Gez Dagh), a 
lofty, steep, and rugged mountain chain of Asia 
Minor, extending nearly west-and east through 
the east of Bithynia, and the centre of Paphla- 
gonia to the River Halys, nearly parallel to the 
chain of Olympus, of which it may. be ¢onsid- 
ered. asa branch. Numerous temples were 
built upon it by the Paphlagonians. 

OxtirRus (’QALapos, ’QA€apoc : *QAdplog : now 
Antiparos), a small island in the Ngean.Sea, 
one of the Cyclades, west of Paros, originally. - 
colonized by the Pheenicians, is- celebrated in 
modern times for its stalactite grotto, which is 
not mentioned by ancient writers. ws 

Outeyrtus (‘Odiyuproc), a fortress in the 
northeast of Arcadia, on a mountain of the same 
name, between Stymphalus and Caphyz. — 

[Ot1na (now probably Orne), a.smalbriver in 


the west of Gallia Lugdunensis, between the 


mouth of the Sequana and:the promontory Go- 
beum, flowing through the territory of the Vi- 
ducasses. ] 

Outsipo (now Lisbon), a town in Lusitania, 
on the right. bank of the Tagus, near its mouth, 


cand a Roman municipium with the surname 


Felicitas Julia. It was celebrated for its swift 
horses. Its name is sometimes written Uxys- 
stPpo, because it was supposed by some to have 
been the town which Ulysses was said to have 
founded in Spain; but the town to which this 
legend referred was situated in the mountains 
of Turdetania., 

Ouizén (’'OAlév), a town of Thessaly, on the’ 
Coast of Magnesia and on the Pagaswan Gulf, 
mentioned by Homer. 


= ya 


Of the ancient hymns which’ ~ 


/OLLTYS.. 
« ‘Oxrics spe Oglio), a river. in Gallia Trans- 
Lon oe falls into the Po southwest of Mantua. 
“\{Ounrus, T., the father of Poppza Sabina, 


Was put ta) death toward the end of the reign. 


of Tiberius.] hk PR Wee 

* Ouuie (OAmcaé), a. promontory in the terri- 

~ tory of Corinth, which separated the Corinthian 
~ and Alcyonian Gulfs. a i i a ests 

[Oumius (OAwecéc), a small river flowing from 

“Helicon, which unites with the Permessus 

near Haliartus, and soon after falls into Lake 

Copais.] . Cen ee 

OLoossén (OAooccdy: *O,oocodviec: now 

Elassona),'a town of the Perrhebi in Thessaly, 
in the district of Hestieotis. Homer (J/., ii., 
739). calls. it “white,” an epithet which*it ob- 

_tained, according to Strabo, from the whiteness 
of its soil. } 

\ Oxropayxus (’OA6dvso¢: "OA0dEoc), a town 
of Macedonia, on the peninsula of Mount Athos. 

[OLorus or Orotus (‘Odopo¢ or *Opodoc). 1. 
A king of Thrace, whose daughter, Hegesipyla, 
was married to Miltiades.—2. Apparently grand- 
son‘of the above, and son of Hegesipyla, was 
probably the offspring of a second marriage con- 
tracted by her after the death of Miltiades. This 

Olorus was the father of TuHucyprpus.] 

. Ours or Oxpr’ ("OAmar, OAR]: ’OAsaioc). 
i. (Now Arapi), a town of the Amphilochi, in 
‘Acarnania,'on the Ambracian Gulf, northwest of 
Argos Amphilochicum.—2. A town of the Locri 
Ozole. >. le 

“OxtrRus (“OArovpoc : ’OAodpioc).. 1. A town in 

Achaia, near Pellene, on the Sicyonian frontier. 
—2, Also. Ototris (“OAovpic), called Dorium 
(Aépior) by Homer, a town. in Messenia, south 
of the River Neda. Be 

LUS (’OAbE : "OAobvTLoc), a town and harbor 
on the eastern coast of Crete, near the promon- 
tory of Zephyrium. " 

Oxysrivus, Anicivs, Roman emperor A.D. 472, 


“was raised to this dignity by Ricimer,.who de-, 
He died in the course of the | 


posed Anthemius. 
- same’ year, after a reign’ of three months, and 
thirteen ‘days. His successor was Giycerivs. 
OtympEne, and OLymp#nti or OtymPianr(’OAvu- 
mnvn, Odvprnvol, OAvuminvoé), the names of the 
district. about the Mysian Olympus, and of its 
imhabitants. ; 
‘Orympia (OAvuria), the name of a small plain 
in Elis, in which the Olympic games were cele- 
brated. It was surrounded on the north and 


northeast by the mountains Cronion and Olym- 


pus, on the south by the River Alphéus, and on 
the west by the River Cladéus. In this plain 
was the sacred grove of Jupiter (Zeus), called 
Altis (Adrec, an old Elean form of GAcoc, a 
grove), situated at the angle formed by the con- 
fluence of the rivers Alpheus and Cladeus, and 
three hundred stadia distant from the town .of 
Pisa. The Altis and its immediate neighbor- 
hood were adorned with numerous temples, 


statues, and public buildings, to which the gen- | 


eral appellation of Olympia was given’; but there 
was no town ofthis name. The Altis was sur- 
’ younded by a wall. It contained the following 
temples: 1. The Olympiéwm, or temple of Jupi- 
éer (Zeus) Olympius, which was the most cele- 
brated ofall the buildings at Olympia, and which 
contained the master-piece of Greek art, the co- 
lossal statue of Jupiter (Zeus) by Phidias. The 


-OLYMPIAS. 


« 9 re 
statue was made of ivory and gold, and the god 
was represented as seated on a throne’of cedar- 


wood, adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, and pre- 


cious stones.. Vid. Putwias.. 2. The Hereum, 
or temple'of Hera (Juno), which contained the 
celebrated chest of Cypselus, and was situated 
north of the Olympieum. 3. The Meétrowm, or 


| temple of the Mothér of the gods... The other 


public buildings in the Altis most worthy of no- 
tice were the Thesauri, or treasuries of the dif- 
ferent states which had sent dedicatory offer- 
ings to the Olympian Jupiter (Zeus), situated at 
the foot of Mount Cronion; the Zanes, or statues 
of Jupiter (Zeus), which had been’erected from 
fines imposed upon those who had been guilty 


‘of fraud or other irregularities. in the Olympic , 


contests, and, which were placed on.a stone plat- 
form near the Thesauri; the Prytaneum, in 
which the Olympic victors dined after the con- . 
tests had been brought to a close; the Bouleu- 
terion, in which all the regulations relating to 
the games were made, and which contained a 
statue of Jupiter (Zeus) Horeius, before which 
the usual oaths were taken by the judges and - 
the combatants ; the Philippeum, a circular build- 
ing of brick, surmounted with a dome, which 
was erected by Philip after the battle of Che- 
ronea, and which was situated near one of the 
gates of the Altis, close to the Prytaneum ; the- 


_Hippodamium, a sacred’ inclosure, erected, in 


honor of Hippodamia; the Pelopium, a: sacred 
inclosure, erected in honor of Pelops. _'The two . 
chief buildings outside the Altis were the Stadi- 
um, to the east of Mount Cronion, in which the 
gymnastic games were celebrated, and the Hip- 
podromus, a little southeast of the Stadium, in 
which the chariot-races took place, At the 
place which formed the connection between the 
Stadium and Hippodromus, the Hellanodice, or 
judges of the Olympic games, had their seats. 
For details, vid. Dict. of Antig., arts. H1ppopro- 
mus and Srapium. The Olympic. games were 
celebrated from the earliest times in Greece, 
and their establishment was assigned to various. 
mythical personages. There was an interval 
of four years between each celebration of the 
festival, which interval was called an Olympiad ; 


but the Olympiads were not employed as a 


chronological era till the victory of Corcebus in 
the foot-race, B.C. 776. ,An account of the 
Olympic games and of the Olympiads. is’ given 
in the Dict. of Antig., arts. Onymera and Ouym- 
PIAS. ‘kindle 
Oxympras COAvumiac). 1. Wife of Philip II., 
king of Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the 
Great, was the daughter of Neoptolemus [.,. 
king of Epirus. She was married to Philip B.C. 
359. ‘The numerous amours of Philip, and the 
passionate and jealous character of Olympias, 
occasioned frequent disputes between them ; 
and when Philip married Cleopatra, the niece 
of Attalus (337), Olympias withdrew from Mace- 
lonia, and took refuge at the court of her brother 
Alexander, king of Epirus. It was generally 
believed that she lent her support to the assas- 
sination of Philip, 336; but it is hardly credible 
that she evinced her approbation of that deed 
in the open manner asserted by, some writers, 
After the death of Philip she returned to Ma- 
cedonia, where she enjoyed great influence 


‘through the affection of Alexander. On the 
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~“Olympiodorus was:a heathen.’ 


 OLYMPIODORUS. « 


wae Sey. y 
death of the Jatter (323) she withdrew from 
Macedonia, where her. enemy Antipater had 
the undisputed control of affairs, and took ref- 
uge in Epirus. inued 
it were, in exile, until the death of Antipater 
(319) presented.a new opening to her ambition, 
She gave her support 'to the new regent Poly- 
sperchon, in opposition to Cassander, who had 
formned-an alliance with Eurydice the wife of 
Philip Arrhideus, the nominal king of Mace- 
donia. - Tn 317, Olympias, resolving to’ obtain 


the supreme power in Macedonia, invaded that- 
country along with Polysperchon, defeated Eu- | 


rydice in battle, and put both her and her hus- 
band to death. Olympias followed up her venge- 
ance by the éxecution ‘of Nicanor, the brother 


of Cassander, as well as of one hundred of his: 


leacing partisans among the Macedonian no- 
bles. . Cassander, who. was at that time in the 
Peloponnesus, hastened to turn his arms against 
Macedonia:  Olympias, on his approach, threw 
herself (together with Roxana and the young 
Alexander) into Pydna, where she was closely 
blockaded by Cassander throughout the winter. 
At length, in the spring: of 316, she was com- 
pelled to. surrender to Cassander, who caused 
her to be put to death. Olympias was not with- 
out something of the grandeur and loftiness of 
Spirit which distinguished her son, but-her un- 
governable passions led her to acts of sanguin- 
ary Cruelty that must forever disgrace her name, 
—([2. Daughter of Pyrrhus L, king of Epirus, 
and wife of her brother Alexander II. After 
his ‘death she assumed the regency of the king- 
dom on behalf of her two sons, Pyrrhus and 
Ptolemy ; and, in order to strengthen herself 
against the Atolians, gave her daughter Phthia 
in marriage to Demetrius IL., king of Mace- 
donia. When her sons had attained to man- 
hood,.she. resigned the sovereignty into the 
hands of Pyrrhus, but he did not long retain it ; 
for both he and his brother Ptolemy were soon 
removed by death, and Olympias. was so deeply 
affected by this double loss-that she soon after 
died of grief... +>. 

OLympiopoRus (OAvuriédopoc). 1. A native 
of Thebes in Egypt, who lived in the fifth cen- 
tury after Christ. He wrote a work in twenty- 
two books (entitled ‘Ioropixot Aéyou), Which com- 
prised the history of the Western empire under 
the reign ofjHonorius, from A.D. 407 to Octo- 
ber, AD. 425. Olympiodorus took up the ‘his- 
tory from about the point at which Eunapius 
had ended. Vid. Evnarivs. The original work 
of Olympiodorus is lost, but an abridgment of it 
has been preserved by Photius. After the death 
of Honorius, Olympiodorus removed to Byzan- 
tium, to the court of the Emperor Theodosius. 


Hierocles dedicated to this Olympiodorus his. 


work on Providence and Fate. Vid. Hierocius. 
[The fragments 
of his history are published in the Byzantine 
Historians, with Dexippus, &c., by Niebuhr, 
Bonn, 1829.}—2. A peripatetic philosopher, who 


taught at Alexandrea, where Proclus was one: 


of kis pupils.—3. The last philosopher of celeb- 

rity in the -Neo-Platonic school of Alexandrea. 

He lived in the first half of the sixth century 

after Christ, in the reign of the Emperor Jus- 

finian. His life of Plato, and commentaries on 

several of Plato’s dialogues, are still extant, 
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Here she continued to live, as 


OLYMPUS. 
[Edited by Pr. Creuzer, Frankfort, 1821-22, ]— 
4. An Aristotelic. philosopher, the author of a 
commentary on the Meteorologica of Aristotle, 
which is still. extant, lived at Alexandrea in the 
latter half of the ‘sixth century; after Christ. 


Like Simplicius, to whom, howeyer, he is in- 


ferior, he endeavors to reconcile Plato and Ar- 
istotles: |.) “<2 <4 Led iat 4a eR 

[OLymerroporus (‘OAvprvddopoc). 1. An Athe- 
nian general, commanded a body of three hund- 
red picked men at the battle of Platez, who 
were engaged in a service from which all the 
other Greeks shrank.—2. An Athenian. general, 
who, when Athens was attacked by Cassander, 
compelled the latter to withdraw his. forces. 
He also subsequently rid the city of the Mace- 
donian garrison which Demetrius had stationed 


| there, and successfully defended Athens against. 


Demetrius himself. ] 

Otympivs (’OAdvurioc), the Olympian, occurs 
as a surname of Jupiter (Zeus), Hercules, the 
Muses (Olympiades), and, in ‘general, of all the 
gods who were believed to live in Olympus, in 
contradistinction from the gods of the lower 
world. at 

Otyupivs Nemesiinus. Vid. Nemestanus. 

Otympus: (‘OAvuroc), the name of two Greek 
musicians, of whom. one is mythical and the 
other historical. 1. The elder Olympus belongs 
to the mythical genealogy of Mysian and Phryg- 
jan. flute-players—Hyagnis, Marsyas, Olympus 
—to each of whom the invention of the flute 
was ascribed, under whose names we have the 
mythical representation of the contest between 
the Phrygian auletic and the Greek cithareedic 
music. Olympus was said to have been a na- 
tive of Mysia, and to have lived before the Tro- 
jan war. Olympus not unfrequently appears 
on works of art as a boy, sometimes instructed 
by Marsyas; and sometimes as witnessing and 
lamenting his fate-—2. The true Olympus was 
a Phrygian, and perhaps belonged toa family 
ofnative musicians, since he was said to be de- 
scended from the first Olympus. He flourished 
about B.C. 660-620. Though a Phrygian by 
origin, Olympus must be reckoned among the 
Greek musicians, forall the accounts make 


| Greece the scene of his artistic activity ; and 


he may be considered as having naturalized in 
Greece the music of 'the flute, which had previ- 
ously been alinost peculiar to Phrygia. 


[OLympus (‘OAvuroe), the physician in ordi-. 


nary to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, aided her in 
committing suicide, B.C: 30, and afterward pub- 
lished an account of her death.] -_ 

Otympus ("OAvumoc). 1: In Europe. 1. (Grk. 
Elymbo, Tark. Semavat-Evi, i.-e., Abode of the 
Celestials). The éastern part of the great chain 
of mountains which extends west and east from 
the Acroceraunian promontory on the Adriatic 
to the Thermaie Gulf,and which formed. the 
northern boundary of ancient Greece proper. 
In a wide Sense, the name is sométimes applied 
to all that part of this great chain which lies 
éast.of the central range of Pindus, and which 
1s usually called the Cambunian Mountains ; 
but the more specific and ordinary use of the 


name Olympus is to denote the extreme eastern. 


part of the chain, which, striking off from the | 


Cambunian Mountains to the southeast, skirts 
the southern end of the slip of-coast called 


OLYNTHUS. 


Pieria, and forms at its termination the north- 
ern wall of the Vale of Temps. Its shape is 
that of.@ blunt cone, with’ its outline pictur-. 
esquely broken by minor summits ; its height 
is,about nine thousand seven hundred feet, and 
its chief summit is covered With perpetual snow. 
. From. its, position as. the boundary between 
Thessaly and Macedonia, it is sometimes reck- 


‘oned to the former, sometimes to. the latter. | 
In the Greek mythology, Olympus was the chief’ 


seat of the third dynasty of gods, of which 
Zeus (Jupiter) was the head. It was a really 
local conception with the early. poets, to be un- 
derstood literally, and not metaphorically, that 
these gods ; 
aa, “ On the snowy. top 

Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air, 

Their highest heaven.” 4 
Indeed, if Homer uses either of the terms 
“OrAvuroc aud odpavéc metaphorically, it is.the 
latter that is a metaphor for the former. Even 
the fable of the giants scaling heaven must be 
understood in this sense ; not that they placed 
Pelion and Ossa. upon the top of Olympus to 
reach the-still higher heaven, but that they piled 
Pelion on the top of Ossa, and both on the low- 
er slopes. of Olympus, to scale the summit of 
Olympus itself, the abode of the gods. Homer 
describes the gods as having their several pal- 
aces on the summit of Olympus ;..as spending 
the day in the palace of Zeus (Jupiter), round 
whom they sit in solemn conclave, while the 
younger gods dance before them, and the Muses 
entertain them with the lyre and song. They 
are shut in from the view of men upon the earth 
by a wall of clouds, the gates. of which are kept 
by the Hours. The same conceptions are found 
in. Hesiod, and to a great extent in the later 
poets ; with whom, however, even-as early as 
thé lyric poets and the tragedians, the idea be- 
comes less material, and the real abode of the 
gods is.gradually transferred from the summit 
of Olympus to the vault of heaven (2. e., the 
sky) itself. This latter is also the conception 
of the Roman poets, so far, at least,as any defi- 
nite, idea can be framed out of their compound 
of Homer’s language with later notions.—2. A 
hill in Laconia, near Sellasia, overhanging the 
River Ginus.—3. Another name for Mount Ly- 
ceus in Areadia.—II. In Asia. 1. The Mystan 
Otympus (‘OAvuroc 6 Mobowc; now Keshish 
Dagh, Ala Dagh, Ishtk Dagh, and Kush-Dagh), 
a chain of lofty mountains in the northwest of 
Asia Minor, forming,.with Ida, the western part 
of the northernmost line of the mountain sys- 
tem of that peninsula. It extends from west to 
east through the northeast of Mysia and the 
southwest of Bithynia, and thence, inclining a 
little northward, it first passes through the cen- 
tre. of Bithynia, then forms the boundary be- 
tween Bithynia and Galatia, and then extends 
through the south of Paphlagonia to the River 
Halys. Beyond the Halys, the mountains in 
the north of Pontus form a continuation of the 
chain.—2. (Now Yanar Dagh), a voleano on the 
eastern coast of Lycia, above the city of Phe- 
nicus (now Yanar). The names of the mount- 
ain and of the city are often interchanged. Vid. 
Pua@nicus. : 

Otyntuus (‘OAvvbog : ?OAdr ov 
Mamas), a town of Macedonia in Chaleidice, 


1OAdsvOi0c: now. Aio 
at 


te OMBI. 


the head of the Toronaic Gulf, and at a little 
distance from the coast, between the peninsulas 


of Pallen and Sithonia, It was the most.im- 


portant of the Greek cities on the coast of Mac= 


edonia, though we have no record of its foun- 
dation. ” It-afterward fell into the hands,of the — 
Thracian Bottizi, when they were expelled from’ 
their own country by the Macedonians. Vid. 
Bortrat.. It was taken by Artabazus, one of 
the generals of Xerxes, who peopled, it with 
Chalcidians from Torone ; but.itowed its great- 
ness to Perdiccas, who ‘persuaded the. inhabit- 
ants.of many of the smaller.towns in Chalci- 
dice to abandon their. own. abodes and settle 
in Olynthus.. This happened, about. the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war; and from’ 
this time Olynthus»appears as a prosperous and 
flourishing town; with a population of five thou-- 
sand inhabitants capable of beating arms. . It 
became the-head of a confederacy of all the 
Greek towns, in this part of Macedonia, and it 
long maintained its independence. against ‘the 
attacks of the Athenians, Spartans, and: Mace- 
donians ; but in B.C. 379 it was compelled to: 
submit to Sparta, after carrying on war with 
this state for four years. When the supremacy 
of Sparta was destroyed by the Thebans, Olyn- 
thus recovered its independence, and even re-: ’ 
ceived an accession of power from Philip, who — 
was anxious to make Olynthus/a counterpoise 
to the influence of Athens in-the north of the: 
fegean. With this view Philip gave Olynthus 
the territory of Potidea, after he had wrested 
this town from the Athenians in 356. But 
when he had sufficiently consolidated his power 
to be able to set.at defiance both Olynthus and 
Athens, he threw off the mask, and laid siege 
to the former city. The Olynthians earnestly 
besought Athens for-assistance, and were warm- 
ly supported by Demosthenes in his Olynthiac 
orations ; but as the Athenians did not render 
the city any effectual assistance, it was taken 
and destroyed by Philip, and all its inhabitants 
sold as. slaves (347). Olynthus was never re- 
stored, and the remnants of its inhabitants. 
were at a later time transferred by Cassander 
to Cassandrea. At the time of its prosperity 
Olynthus used the neighboring town of Mrcy- 
BERNA as its sea-port> : : 

[Ouynruus (“OAvyGoc), a son of Hercules and 
Bolbe, from whom the town of Olynthus was 
believed to have received its name.] f 

OmXna or. Ominum (‘Ouava,*Ouavoy). 1. A 
celebrated port on the northeastern coast of 
Arabia. Felix, a little: above. the easternmost 
point of the peninsula, Promontorium Syagros 
(now. Ras el Had), on a large guif,of the same 
name. ‘The people of this part of Arabia were 
called Omanita (’Oyaviras) or Omant, and the 
name is still preserved in that of the district, 
Oman.—2. (Now probably Schaina), a sea-port 
town in the east of Carmania;-the chief em- 
porium on that coast for the trade between In~ 
dia, Persia, and Arabia. * 

Omanirm and Omanum. Vid. Omana. 

Omer (Oubor: Oubirac: ruins at Koum Om- 
bou, i. e€., Hill of Ombou), the last great city of 
Upper Egypt, except Syene, from which it was 
distant about thirty miles, stood on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, in the Ombites Nomos, and 


| was celebrated as one of the chief seats of the 
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OMPHALE. 


worship of the crocodile. Juvenal’s fifteenth 
satire is founded’ on a religious war between 


the people of Ombi and those of ‘Tentyra, who: 


hated the crocodile. but. as Tentyra lies ‘so 
much further down the Nile, with several in- 
tervening cities celebrated, as well as Ombi, for 
crocodile worship, critics have suspected an 
error in the names, and some have proposed ‘to 
read Coptos or Copton for Ombos in V. 35. It 
seems, however, better to suppose that Juvenal 
used the name without reference to topograph- 
ical precision. Opposite to Ombi, on the left 
bank, was the town of Contra-Ombos. 

__ OmpxXie ?OugéAn), Jaughter of the Lydian 
king Iardanus,.and wife of Tmolus, after whose 


death she undertook the government herself. ’ 


When Hercules, in consequence of the murder 
of Iphitus, was afflicted with a serious disease; 
and-was informed by the oracle ‘that he could 
only be cured by serving some one for wages 
for the space of three years, Mercury (Hermes) 
sold Hercules to Omphale.. The hero became 
enamored of his mistress, and, to please her, 
he is said to: haye spun wool and put on the 
garments of a woman, while Omphale wore his 
lion’s skim She bore Hercules several chil- 
dren. : 

[Ompxarron ("Oudartor), a painter, was orig- 
inally the. slave, and afterward the disciple of 
Nicias, the-son of Nicomedes. He painted the 
walls of the temple of Messene with figures of 
personages celebrated in’ the mythological, le- 
gends of Messenia.] 

Omer arium ('O¢gddsov : ’Oudarirne), a town 
in Crete, in the neighborhood of Cnosus. 
On, Vid: Heviopouis, 

[ONARus (‘Ovapoc), a priest of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus) in Naxos, whom, according to one ac- 
count, Ariadne married after she had been 
abandoned by:Theseus. ] 

Onitas (Ovdrac). 1, Of Avgina, the son of: 
Micon, was a distinguished statuary and painter, 
contemporary with Polygnotus, Ageladas, and 
Hégias. He flourished down to about B.C. 460, 
that, is, in the age immediately preceding that 
of Phidias.—[2. A Pythagorean philosopher of 
Croton, who wrote a work, Ilep? Seo’ kal Seiov, 
some extracts from which aré preserved by 
Stobeus.] - 

Oncar (‘Oyxa:), a village in Beotia, near 
Thebes, from which one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name (’Oyxazaz), and which contain- 
ed a-sanctuary of Minerva (Athena), who was 
hence called Minerva (Athena) Onca. 

[Oncaum (‘Oy«evov), a place in. Arcadia, on 
the banks of the Ladon, with a temple of Geres 
(Demeter) Erinnys, said to have derived its 
name from Oncus, son of Apollo, its founder. ] 

ONcuEsMus Or Oncursmus (‘Oyyyopoc, “Oy- 
Xuowoc : Now Orchido), a sea-port town of Epirus 
in Chaonia, opposite the western extremity of 
Coreyra. The ancients derived its name from 
Anchises, whence it is named by Dionysius the 
‘* Harbor of Anchises” (Ayyioov Awwijv). - From 
this place Cicero calls the wind blowing from 
Epirus toward Italy Onchesmites. 

Oncuesrvs (’Oyynoté¢ : "Oyyqorioc). 1. An 
ancient town of Beotia, said to have been found- 
ed by Onchestus, son of Neptune (Poseidon), 
was situated a little squth of the Lake Copais, 
near Haliartus, It contained,a celebrated tem- 
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- ONOMACRITUS, 
ple and grove of Neptune (Poseidon), and was 


tyony. The ruifis of this town-are’still to be 
seén on the southwestern Slope of the mount- 
ain Faga.—2. A river in Thessaly, which. rises 
'in. the ‘neighborhood of Eretria, and flows by 
| Cynoscephale, and falls into the Lake Beebéis. 
It is, perhaps, the same as the River Onochonus 
(Ovéyovoc) mentioned by Herodotus. 

_ Onestcritus (’OvgotKpitoe), a Greek historical 
writer, who accompanied Alexander on his cam- 
/paigns in Asia, and wrote a history of them, 
which is frequently cited by later authors. He 
is called by some authorities a native of Asty- 
palea, and by others of gina, When Alexan- 
der constructed his fleet’ on the Hydaspes, he 
appointed Onesicritus chief pilot of the fleet, 
a post which he held not only during the de- 
scent of the Indus, but throughout the voyage 
from the mouth of that river to thé Persian 
Gulf, which was conducted under the command 
of Nearchus. ‘Though an eye-witness of much 
that he described, it appears that he intermixed 
many fables and falsehoods with his. narrative, 
so that he early fell into discredit as an au- 
thority. . . 

[Onetor (’Ovjrwp). 1. Priest of the Idean 
Jove in Troy.—2. Father of Phrontis, the helms- 
man of Menelaus. ] - 

Oninets or Ortners.. Vid. Ortnets. 

Oniros ("Overpoc), the Dream-God, was a per- 
sonification of dreams, According to Homer, 
Dreams dwell on.the dark shores of the west- 
ern’ Oceanus, and the deceitful dreams come 
through an ivory gate, while the true ones issue 
froma gate made of horn. Hesiod calls dreams 
the children of night ; and Ovid, who calls them 
children of Sleep, mentions three of them by 
name, viz., Morpheus, Icelus'\or Phobetor, and 
Phantasus.. Euripides called them sons of Gea 


wings. : 

‘Onopa, strnamed Alsruiria (now Huelva). 
1. A sea-port town of the Turdetani in. Hispa- 
nia Betica, between the mouths of the Betis 
and Anas, on an estuary formed by the River 
Luxia. There are remains of a Roman aque- 
duct at Huelva.—[2. Another city of Betica, in 


| the interior, ‘near Corduba.]_- 


[Onocnonus (’Ov6yxavoc). 
No. 2.] 

[Onomacius COvouakdje), an-Athenian gen- 
eral, sent with Phrynichus and Scironides, B.C: 
412, to besiege Miletus, but was driven off by 
the arrival of a Peloponnesian fleet : he was 
afterward sent to act against Chios. It was 
probably this same Onomacles who was one of 
the thirty tyrants, B.C. 404.) : 

Onomacritus COvoudkpitoc), an Athenian, 
who occupies an interesting position in the his- 
tory of the early Greek religious poetry. He 
lived about B.C. 520-485. He enjoyed the pat- 
tonage of Hipparchus until he was detected by 
Lasus of Hermione (the dithyrambic poet) in 
making an interpolation in an oracle of Museus, 
for which Hipparchius banished him. He seems 


Vid. OncuEstUs, 


after their expulsion from Athens, took him 
again into favor, and employed him to persuade 
Xerxes to engage in his expedition against 
| Greece, by reciting to him all the ancient or- 


the place of meeting of the Beotian Amphic> 


to have gone into Persia, where the Pisistratids, © 


“ 


(Terra), and conceived them as genii with black ; 


had 2 
3 
% 


ONOMARCHUS:, 


acles which seemed to-favoy the attempt. It' 
appears that Onomacritus had made‘a collection 
and arrangement of the oracles ascribed to Mu- 
seus: it is further stated that ‘he ‘made inter- 
polations in Homer as well as in Museus, and 
that he was the real author of some of the 
poems which went under the name of Orpheus. 

Onomarcuus (’Ovduapyoc), general of the 


Phocians in the Sacred war,, succeeded his | 


brother Philomelus in this command, B.C. 353. 
In the following year he was defeated in 'Thes- 
saly by Philip, and perished in attempting to 
reach by swimming the Athenian ships, which 
. were lying off the shore. His body fell into the 
hands of Philip, who caused it to be crucified 
as a punishment for his sacrilege. 

[OnomAstus (‘Ovduacroc), a confidential offi- 
eer of Philip V. of Macedon, for whom he held 


the government of the sea-coast of Thrace, and’ 


whose instrument: he was in many acts of op- 
pression and cruelty.] 
OnosanveEr (’Ovdcavdpoc), the author of acel- 
ebrated work on military tactics (entitled 2rpa- 
TnytKo¢ Adyoc), Which is still extant. All sub- 
sequent Greek and Roman writers on the’ same 
subject made this work their text-book, and it 
is still held in considerable estimation. , He 
appears to have lived about A.D..50. In‘his 
style he imitated Xenophon with some success. 
Edited by Schwebel, Nurnberg, 1761; and by 
Corae, Paris, 1822. : ’ 
Onv-enatuus (‘Ovov yvidoc: now Elaphonisz), 
an island and a promontory on the southern 
coast of Laconia, west of Cape Malea. j 
Onuruts (‘Ovovdic), the capital of the Nomos 
Onuphites in the Delta of Egypt. It site is un- 
certain, but it was probably near the middle of 
the Delta. 
[OnvrEs,’a companion of Auneas, slain by 
Turnus in Italy. ] 
~ [OpHErestes ((Odedgoryc). 1. A Trojan war- 
rior, slain by Teucer.—2. A Peonian, warrior 
in'the Trojan ranks, slain by Achilles. ] 
OpHsLion (’QgeAiov), an Athenian comic poet, 
probably of the Middle Comedy, B.C.380. [The 
‘few fragments of his plays remaining are col- 
lected by Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Grec., vol. 
ii., p. 687-8. edit. minor. ] 
| Oppeitas (O¢éAAac), of Pella in Macedonia, 
was one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
after whose death he followed the fortunes of 
Ptolemy. In B.C. 322 he conquered Cyrene 
for Ptolemy, of which city he held the govern- 
ment on behalf of the Egyptian king for some 
years. But soon after 313 he threw off his al- 
legiance to Ptolemy, and continued to govern 
Cyrene as an independent state for nearly five 
years. In 308 he formed an alliance with Agath- 
“ocles, and marched. against Carthage ; but he 
was treacherously attacked by Agathocles near 
this city; and was slain. 
_ Orxerres (OpéArye). 1. Also called Arcue- 
morus. Vid. ARcHEMoRUS.—2. One of the Tyr- 
thenian pirates, who attempted to carry off 
Bacchts (Dionysus), and were therefore met- 
amorphosed into dolphins. ; 
[Opuettius ('OpéATio¢). 1A Trojan warri- 
or, slain by Euryalus.—2. A Grecian warrior 
before Troy, slain by Hector. ] 
[Oputdpus (‘Opednc), an island of the Arab- 
icus Sinus, lying off Berenice, on the coast of 


AB, 
® Ye 
<--° OPILIUS. 
Egypt, very rich in topaz, and therefore called 


by Pliny Topazos ; now Zamargat?] 
‘Opnion (}Odiwv): 1. One-of the oldest of the 


‘Titans, was ‘married to Eurynome, with whom 
-heruled over Olympus, but, being conquered by 


Saturn. (Cronos) ‘and Rhea, he and Eurynome 


were thrown into Oceanus or Tartarus —2. A’ 


giant, who perished in -the battle with Jupiter 
(Zeus).—3, Father of the centaur Amycus, who 


is hence called Ophidnides. 
OpuioneNsEs or Opuipnsus (’Odcoveic, ’Odi- 


ett), a people in the northeast of Aftolia. 
Opuir (in the Old Testament, LXX., Zougip, 

Zogip, Zoodpa), a place frequently referred to 

in the Old Testament as proverbial for its gold, 


and to which Solomon, in conjunction with’ 


Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a fleet, which brought 
back gold, and sandal-wood, and precious stones. 
These ships were sent from Ezion-geber, at the 
head of the Red Sea, whence also King Jehosh- 
aphat-built ships /to go to Ophir for gold; ‘but’ 


this voyage was stopped by a shipwreck. It is_ 
clear, therefore, that Ophir was on. the shores 


of the Erythreum Mare of the. ancients, or our 
Indian Ocean: Among the most plausible con- 
jectures as to its site are, (1.) That it was on 
the coast of India, or a name. for India itself. 
(2.) That it was on the coast of Arabia, in, which 
case it is not necessary to suppose that Arabia 
furnished all the articles of commerce which 
were brought from Ophir, for Ophir may have 
been.a great emporium of the Indian and Ara- 
bian trade. 
specific place, but a general designation for the 
countries (or any of them) on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, which supplied the chief articles 


of Indian and Arabian commerce. . * 


Opus (’Oguc). 1. A river in Arcadia, which 


flowed by Mantinéa.—[2. (Now Of?), a‘river of- 


Pontus, which formed the boundary between 
the territory of the Tzani and Colchis.] 

Opnitsa or Opntussa (’Odidecoa, ’Odiovooa, 
’Odiodca, 1. €., abounding in snakes). 1. Vid. 
Piryvusa@.—2. Or Oputussa (now perhaps Pala- 
nea), a town of European Scythia, on the left 
bank of the Tyras (now Dniester).—3. A little 
island néar Crete.—4. (Now Afsia or Rabbi), a 
small island in the Propontis (now Sea of Mar- 
mara), Off the coast of Mysia, northwest of Cyz- 
icus, and southwest of Proconnesus.—5. Vid: 
Ruopus.—6: Vid. Tenos. a 

[Ornuimus (OdAiuwoc: now Kemer Dagh or 
Oktar Dagh,) a branch’ of Mount Paryadres, in 
Pontus Proper, which, in connection with Lith- 
rus, northwest of Amasea, bounds the large and 
fertile district of Phanarea. ] 

Oprurynium ('Od¢piveov : now probably Fren- 
Kevi), a small town ‘of the Troad, near the Lake 
of Pteleos, between Dardanus and Rheteum, 
with a grove consecrated to Hector, ' 

Opict.. Vad. Osct. 

Opitius Macrinus. » Vid. Macrinus. 

Orrrivs, Auretivs, the freedman of an Epi- 
curean, taught at Rome, first philosophy, then 
rhetoric, and finally grammar.. He gave uphis 
school upon the condemnation of Rutilius Rufus 
(B-C. 92), whom he accompaniedto Smyrna, 
and there the two friends grew old together in 
the enjoyment of each other’s society. He 
composed several learned works, one of which, 
named Muse, is referred to ‘by A. a 

0 


(3.) That it is not the name of any’ 


= 


‘the high.road from Aquileia to Verona. 


. cn : 
OPIMIUS. 


Orinivs. 1. Q., consul B.C. 154, when he 
subdued some of the Ligurian tribes north of 
the Alps, who had attacked Massilia. He was 
notorious in his youth for his riotous living.— 
2. L.,-son. of thé preceding, was’ praetor 125, in 
which year he took Fregelle, which had revolt. 
ed.against the Romans. He belonged to the 
high aristocratical party, and was a violent op- 
ponent of C. Gracchus. 
and took the leading part in the proceedings 
which ended in the murder of Gracchus., Opim- 
ius and his party abused their victory most 
savagely, and are said to haye killed more than 
three hundred persons. Fort details, vid.p. 334, 
a. . In the following year (120) he was accused 
of having put Roman citizens to death without 
trial; but he was defended by the consul C; 
Papifius Carbo, and was acquitted. -In 112 he 
was at the head of the commission which was 
sent, into Africa.in order to divide the domin- 
ions of Micipsa- between Jugurtha and Adher- 
bal, and was bribed by Jugurtha to assign to 
him the better part of the country.. Three years 
after he was condemned under the law of the 
tribune C. Mamilius Limetanus, by which: an 
inguiry was made into the conduct of all those 
who had received bribes from Jugurtha. Opim- 
ius went into exile to Dyrrhachium in Epirus, 
where he lived for some years, hated and in- 
sulted by thé people, and where he eventually 
died. in, great poverty. He richly deserved his 
punishment, and met with a due recompense 


’ for his cruel and ferocious conduct toward C. 


Gracchus and his party. Cicero, on the,con- 
trary, who, after his consulship, had identified 


himself with the aristocratical party, frequently 
‘laments the fate of Opimius. The year in which 


Opimius was: consul (121) was remarkable for 
the extraordinary heat of the autumn, and thus 


the vintage of this year was of an unprecedent- | 


ed quality. This wine long remained celebrated 
as the Vinum Opimianum, and was preserved for 
an. almost incredible space of time. 

Opis ('Qric), an. important commercial city of 
Assyria, in the district of Apolloniatis, at the 


confluence .of the Physcus (now Odorneh) with 


he Tigris ; not mentioned later than. the Chris- 
tian era. 

Oprrereivum (Opiterginus : now Oderzo), a Ro- 
man colony.in Venetia, in the north of Italy, on 
the River Liquentia, near its source, and on 
In the 
Marcomannic war it was destroyed by the Qua- 
di, but it was rebuilt, and afterward belonged to 
the Exarchate. From it the neighboring mount- 
ains were called Montes Opitergini. 

[Ovires ('Orityc,) a Greek warrior, slain by 
Hector in the Trojan war.] p 

[Opprinicus, name of three persons, two of 
whom play a prominent part in the oration of 
Cicero for-Cluentius. 1. Srarius Agius Opp,, 
accused by his step-son, A. Cluentius, of having 
attempted to procure his death by poisoning, B. 
C.74; was condemned.—2. Son of the preced- 
ing, accused Cluentius in B.C. 66 of three dis- 
tinct acts of poisoning.—3. C. Opr1anicus, broth- 
er of No. 1, said.to have been poisoned by him.] 

Oppranus (’Ormzavéc), the author of two 
Greek hexameter poems still extant, one on 
fishing, entitled Halieutica (’Adtevtixa), and the 
other on hunting, entitled Cynegetica (Kuyyye- 
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He was consul in 121, _ 


‘longs. 


pe 4. ae 


rica)... Modern crities, however, have shown 


that these two poems were written by two dif- 


ferent persons of this name. 1.'The author of 
the Halieutica, was born either at Corycus or at. 
Anazarba, in Cilicia, and flourished abont A.D. 
180. The poem consists of about three thou- 


-gand five hundred hexameter lines, divided into 


five books, of which the first two treat of the 
natural history of fishes, and the other three of 
the art of fishing.—2. The author of the Cyne- 
getica, was a native of Apamea or Pella, in Syr- 
ja, and flourished a little later than the other 


Oppianns, about A.D. 206. ‘His poem, whichis ~ 


addressed to the Emperor Caracalla,. consists 
of about two thousand one hundred hexameter 
lines, divided into four books. ‘The best edition 
of the two poems is.by Schneider, Argent., 1776, 
and second edition, Lips., 1813. There isalsoa 
prose paraphrase of a poem on hawking (’[gev- 
TtKa) attributed to Oppianus, but it is doubtful 
to which of the two authors of this name it be- 
Some critics think that the work was 
probably written by Dionysius.. 5 
Opriuvs. 1.C., tribune of the plebs B.C. 218, 


carried a law to curtail the expenses and lux- | 


uries of the Roman women. It enacted that no 


woman should have more than half an ounce - 


of gold, nor wear a dress of different colors, nor 
ride in a carriage in the city, or in any town, 
or within.a mile of it, unless on account. of pub- 
lic sacrifices. 
notwithstanding the vehement opposition of the 
elder Cato.—2. Q., a Roman general in the Mith- 
radatic war, B.C. 88, fell into the hands of Mith- 
radates, ,but was subsequently surrendered by 
the latter to Sulla.__3, C., an intimate friend of 
C. Julius Cesar, whose private-affairs he man- 
aged in conjunction with Cornelius Balbus. Op- 
pius.was the author of several works, referred 
to by the ancient writers, but all of which have 
perished. The authorship of the histories of 
the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars 
was a disputed point as early as the time of 


/ Suetonius, some assigning them to Oppius, and 


others to Hirtius. But the similarity in style 
and diction between the work on the Alexan- 
drine war and the last book of the Commenta- 
ries on the Gallic war leads to the conclusion 
that the former, at-all events, was the work of 
Hirtius.. The book on the African war was 
probably written by Oppius. 
lives of several distinguished Romans, such as 
Scipio Africanus, the elder, Marius, Pompey, 
and probably Cesar. 24 

_ Ors, a female Roman divinity of plenty and 
fertility, as-is indicated by her name, which is 
connected with opimus, opulentus, inops, and 
copia. She was regarded as the wife of Sa- 
turnus, and the protectress of every thing con- 
nected with agriculture. Her abode was in the 
earth, and hence those who invoked her used to 
touch the ground.. Her worship was intimately 
connected.with that of her husband Saturnus, 
for she had both temples and festivals in com- 
mon with him; but she had likewise a separate 
sanctuary on the Capitol, and in the vicus ju- 
garlus, not far from the temple of Saturnus, she 
had an altar in common with Ceres. The festi. 
vals of Ops are called Opalia and Opiconsivia, 
from her surname Consiva, connected with the 
verb serere, to sow. 


4 


This law was repealed in 195, : 


He also wrote the 


en ee 
© FOvrs (*Qp), son of Pisenor, and-father of Eu- 


ryelea, the mirse of Telemachus} 
_Opritus., {1. A freédman of Tiberius Claudi- 


us, and prafectus classis, brought the scar (scar. 


rus) fish from the Carpathian Sea to the waters 


on the coast of [taly.]—2. Bishop.of Milevi in 


Numidia, flourished under the emperors Valen- 
timian and Valens. He wrote a work, still ex- 
tant, against the errors of the Donatists, en- 


' titled De Schismate Donatistarum adversus Par- 


memanum. . Isdited by Dupin, Paris, fol., 1700. 
; Opus (Orovc, contraetion of ’Ombec :’Or- 
ovetioc). 1. (Now Talanda or Talanti?), the cap- 
ital of the Opuntian Locrians, was situated, ac- 
cording te,Strabo, fifteen stadia (not quite two 
miles) from: the sea,.and sixty stadia from its 
harbor Cynos; but, according to Livy, it was 
only,one mile from the coast. It was the birth- 
place-of Patroclus. The bay of the Eubean Sea, 
hear this town, wascalled Opuntius Sinus. Vids 
Locri.—2, A .small.town in Elis. f 
{Ovus (‘Orodc).* 1. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Protegenia, was king of the peans and father 


of GCambyse=-2. Son of Jupiter (Zeus) -and: 


Cambyse, step-son of Locrus, and grandson of 

No.1; said to have given name to the Opuntii 

. Becri.g . ~ Seis ata 
- Ora. 1. COpa), a city of Carmania, near the 

borders ‘of Gedrosia,-—2. (‘Qpa), a city in the 
northwest of India, near the sources of the In- 

_ dus. - yi) 
Orna., Vid: Orira. : 

Orsarus (’Op6740¢), 2 mountain in the north- 
east of Macedonia, on thei borders of Thrace, 
extends from Mount Rhodope along the Strymon 
to Mount Pangeus. | if 

Orsrtivs “Purituus, a Roman. grammarian 
and ‘schoolmaster, best known, to. us. from. his 
having been the teacher of Horace, who gives 
him the. epithet of plagosus. from the‘ severe 

‘floggings which his pupils received from him. 
‘(Hor:, Ep., ii, 1,71.) He was a native of Bene- 
-ventum, and after serving as.an apparitor ofthe 
magistrates, and also as a soldier in, the army, 
he ‘settled af Rome in .the.fiftieth year ‘of his 
~ ,age, in the consulship, of Cicero, B.C. 68.. He 


lived nearly one hundred years, but had lost his: 


memory long before“his‘death, 
{[Oxrzrranium, a city of Samnium, northwest 
of Beneventum.], ; 

-Orzona, a fernale Roman divinity, was. in- 
voked-by. parents" who had’been ‘deprived of 
their children and desired. to have. others, and 
also in dangerous maladies of children. 

Orcives Insti, (now Orkney and Shetland 
Isles), a group of several small‘islands off the 
northern coast of Britain, with which the Ro- 


mans first became acquainted when Agricola 


sailed round the north of Britain. 

Orcuomenus. (‘Opyouevoc : ’Opyouévioc). . 1. 
(Now Seripu), an ancient, wealthy, and: power- 
ful city of Beotia; the capital of the Minyean 
empire in the ante-historical ages of Greece, 
‘and hence called by Homer the Minyean Orcho- 

menus (‘Opy. Muvvevoc). It was situated north- 
west of the Lake Copais, on the River Cephisus, 
and was built on the slope ofa hill, on the sum- 
mit of which stood the acropolis. It is. said to 


have been originally called Andrevs (’Avdpnic), | 


from Andreus, the’ son of Peneus, who. emi- 


grated fromthe Peneus in ‘Thessaly ; to-have | 
37 
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i _ ORDESSUS, 


|-béen afterward called, Phlegya (@heyva), from) 
| Phlegyas, a son of Mars (Ares) and Chryses | 


and to have finally obtained its later name from 
Orchomenus, son of Jupiter (Zeus) or Eteocles 
and the Danaid Hesione, and father of Minyas. 
This Orchomentis was. regarded as. the real 
founder of the Minyean’ empire, which, before 
the time of the Trojan war, extended over the. 
whole ,of the west of Beotia. The cities of 
/Coronea, Haliartus, Lebedea, -and:‘Cheronea 
were, subject to it ;, and even Thebes-at one 


however, much ofits power after its capture by 
Hercules, but in the time of'the Trojan war it 


after the Trojan wat it was taken bythe Boeo- 
it became a member of. the Becotian league. 


historical age it continued to-exist as an. inde- 
pendent town till, B.C. 367, when it was. taken 
and destroyed.by the’ Thebans, and its inhabit- 
ants murdered or sold. as slaves., ,Inorder-to 
weaken Thebes, it was rebuilt. at the.instiga- 


again restored. by. Philip in’ 338, it. never re- 
covered its former prosperity; and in the time 
of Strabo was in ruins.. The most celebrated 
building in Orchomenus was the so-called treas- 
ury of Minyas, but which, like the similar monu-. 


‘vault of the ancient: heroes .of the place. . It 
“was a. circular vault of massivé masonry. em- 
bedded in. the hill, witman arched roof, and had 
a side door of entrance. The remains of this 
building are extant, and its form, may still be 


‘Graces, and here-was celebrated’in’ the most’ 


the Hellenic world. “There was ‘a temple of 
Hercules seven stadia north of the town, near 
the sources of the River Melas. Orchomenus 
is memorable. on -aceount of the great victory 
which Sulla gained in its neighborhood over 
Archelaus, the general of Mithradates, B.C. 86, 
—2. (Now Kalpaki), an ancient. town of Arcadia, 
mentioned by Homer with the epithet roAdunAoc, 
to distinguish it from.the Minyean Orchomenus, 
is said to have been, founded by, Orchemenus, 
son of Lycaon.. It was situated on a hill north- 
west of Mantinea, and its territory included the 
towns of Methydrium, Theisoa, Teuthis, and the 
Tripolis. In the Peloponnesian war Orchome- 
nus sided with Sparta,.and was taken by the 
Athenians. After the battle of Leuctra, the 
Orchomenians did’not, join the Arcadian con- 
federacy in consequence of its hatred against 
Mantinea. In the contests between the Ache- 
ans and AStolians, it was taken successively by 
Cleomenes and Antigonus Doson, but-it event- 
ually became a member of the Achean league. 
—3, A town on the confines of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and hence sometimes said to belong 


try. ; 
) Orcus..- Vid. Haves: 
Orpussus ('Opdyaade), a tributary of the Ister 
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still appears as,a powerful'city. Sixty years’ 


All this belongs to the. mythical period: In the- 


time: was ‘compelled. to pay it tribute: It lost,’ 


tians, its-empire was completely-destroyed, and: ; 


* 


tion of the Athenians, but was soon destroyed. ~ : 
again. by the,Thebans ;and although, it. was, 


ment at Mycenez, was more probably a family : : 


traced, though the whole of the stone-work'of ~ , 
the vault has disappeared... Orchomenus pos--- | 
sessed a very ancient temple of the Charites or 


ancient times a musical festival, which was fre- . 
quented, by poets and singers from all parts of © 


to the former, and sometimes to the latter coun- 
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ed the town of Argos. Oresticum. ' 
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(now Danube) in Scythia, mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, but, which can not. be identified with any 


“modern river... © 


~ Orvovicus,*a people in the west of Britain, 
opposite the island Mona (now Anglesey), occu- 
‘pying the northern portion of the modern Wales. 
“OrexXpes. Vid. Nymena. ae 
fOrwsBius (’Opéo6i0c), a Boeotian warrior in 


; the Greek army before Troy, slain by Hector. ] 


Resta (’Opécrat), a people in the north of 
Epirus, on the borders of Macedonia, inhabiting 
the district named after them, Orrsis or OrEs- 
TIAs. ‘They were originally independent, but 
were afterward subject to the Macedonian mon-, 
archs.. They were'declared free by the Romans 
in their war with Philip.. According to the le- 
gend, they derived their name from Orestes, 
who is said to have fled into this country after 
murdering his mother, and to have there found- 

Oresrus. ’Opéorge): 1.Son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, and brother of Chrysothe- 
mis, Laodice (Electra), and Iphianassa (Iphi- 


‘genia). According to the Homeric “account, 


Agamemnon, onhis return from Troy,.was mur- 
dered by Aégisthus and Clytemnestra before he' 


- had an opportunity of seeing him. In the eighth 
year after his father’s murder Orestes came 
-. from Athens to Mycene and slew the murderer 
* of his father. 


This simple story of Orestes has 
been enlarged and embellished in various ways, 
by the tragic poets. “Thus it is said that at the 
murder of Agamemnon it was intended to dis- 
‘patch Orestes also, but that by means of Elec- 
tra he was secretly carried to. Strophius, king 


‘in Phocis, who ,was married to Anaxibia, the 


sister of Agamemnon. According to some, 


~Orestes was saved by his nurse, who. allowed 


Legisthus to kill her own-child, supposing it to 
be Orestes. In the house of Strophius, Ores- 


‘tes grew up with the king’s son Pylades, with 
“whom he had formed that close and intimate 


friendship which has become-proverbial. Being 
frequently reminded by messengers from Elec- 
tra of the necessity of avenging his father’s 
death; he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
strengthened him in his plan. . He therefore re- 
paired in secret to Argos. « Here he pretended 


_ tobe a messenger of Strophius, who had come 


to announce the death of*Orestes, and‘ brought 
the ashes of the deceased. . After visiting his 
father’s tomb; and sacrificing upon it a lock of 
his hair, he made himself known to his sister 
Electra, and: soon’ afterward slew both Aigis- 
thus and Clytemnestra in the palace. Imme- 
diately after the murder of his mother he was 
seized with madness. He now fled from land 
to land, pursued by the Erinnyes of his mother. 


~ At length, by Apollo’s advice, he took refuge 


with Minerva (Athena) at Athens. The god- 


idess afforded him protection, and appointed the 


court of the Areopagus to decide his fate. The 
Erinnyes brought forward their accusation, and 
Orestes made the command of the Delphic or- 
acle his excuse. When the court voted, and 
was equally divided, Orestes was acquitted by 
the command of Minerva (Athena). According 
to another modification of the legend, Orestes 
consulted Apollo how he could be delivered from 
his madness and incessant wandering. The 
god advised him to go to Tauris in Scythia, and 
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to fetch from that country the image of Diana 


(Artemis), which was believed to’ have’ fallen 


there from heaven, and to carry it. to Athens. . 
‘} Orestes. and Pylades accordingly went to Tau- ~ 
‘tis, where ‘Thoas\was king: On: their arrival — 
they were ‘seized by the natives, in order to be 


sacrificed to Diana (Arteiis), according to the 
custom. of the’ country. But Iphigenia, the 
priestess of Diana (Artemis), was the sister of 
Orestes, and, after recognizing each other, all 
three escaped with the statue of: the goddess. 
After his ‘return to Peloponnesus, Orestes took 
possession of his father’s kingdom at Mycene, 
which had been usurped by Aletes or Menelaus: 
When Cylarabes of Argos died without leaving © 
any heir, Orestes became king of Argos also. 
The Lacedamonians likewise made: him their 
king of their own accord, because. they prefer- 
red him, the grandson of ‘Tyndareus, to Nico- - 
stratus.and Megapenthes, the sons of Menelaus 
bya slave. The Arcadians and Phocians in- 
creased his power by allying themselves with 
him. He married,Hermione, the daughter of « 
Menelaus, and became by her the father of Tis- 
amenus. The story of his marriage with Her- 
mione,: who had ‘previously been married ‘to 
Neoptolemus, is related elsewhere. Vid. Hur- 
mione; Neoprotemus. He died of the bite of 


a snake in Arcadia, and his body, in accordance. 


with an oracle, was afterward carried from 'Te- 
gea to Sparta, and there buried; his bones are 
said to have been found, during-a truce in a war 
between the Lacedemonians and Tegeatans, 
under a blacksmith’s shop in Tegea.— 2. Re- 
gent of Italy during. the short reign of his infant 
son Romulus Augustulus, A.D. 475-476. He 
was: born ‘in. Pannonia, and. served for some 
years under Attila ; after whose death be rose 
to eminence at the Roman court. Having been . 
intrusted with the command of an army by Ju- 
lius Nepos, he deposed this emperor, and plac- 
ed his son Romulus Augustulus on the throne; 
but in ‘the following year he was defeated by 
Odoacer and put to death: » Vid. Opoacur.—3. 
L. Avretius Orgsrps, consul B.C.126, receiv- 
ed Sardinia as his province, where he remain- » 
ed upward of three years.» C. Gracchus ‘was’ 
questor to Orestes in Sardinia.—4., Gy. Aurip- 
1us Orestes, originally belonged to the Aurelia 
gens, whence his surname of Orestes, and was 
adopted by Gn. Aufidius, the historian, when. 
the latter was an old man. Orestes was con- 
sul 71-B.C. . j ‘ 
Orzstium, OrestHium, or OrESTHASIUM (’Op- 
éotevov, ’Opécderarv, ’OpecAdcov), a town in. the 
south of Arcadia, in the district Matnalia, not 
far from Megalopolis, wt, 
Orestias. 1. The. country’ of the Oreste. . 
Vid, Oresta. —2. A: name frequently given 
by the Byzantine writers-to Hadrianopolis in 
Thrace. : 
Orestitwa, AURELIA Vid. Aurewia. 
[Orestis. -Vid. Ornsta.] a 
Orgrant, a powerful people in the southwest 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, boundedon the south 
by Betica, on the north by the Carpetani, on the 


west by Lusitania, and onthe east by the Bas- 


tetani; their territory corresponded to the east- 


ern part of Granada, the whole of La Mancha, _ 


and the western part of Murcia. Their chief 
town was CasTULo: hae +, , 


x 


: 


ms OREUS. 
Onis c pede iS? Qpetrne)y a towi ia the north | 


< of a on the River Callas, at the foot of" 


“mountain Telethiium, and in the ‘district | 


{ eae was itself originally called: Hestiza, 


¢ 


‘oo After the Persian wars, Oreus, with 
he rest.of Euboea, became subject to the Athe- 
nians ; 
445; Oreus: was taken by Pericles, its inhabit- 
ants expelled, and their place supplied by two 
“thousand Athenians: The’ site ‘of Oreus made 
it.an important place, and its name frequently 


_ occurs in the Grecian wars down to the -disso- 


Jution ef the Achean league. © 
“fOrrius, M., a Roman ¢ eqties, of the municip= 
ium of Atella, was a tribune of the soldiers in 


'.. Oesar’s army, whom Cicero: strongly recom: 


( 


; 


mended in B.©. 59 to his brother Quintus, who 
“was then one of Casat’s legates. ] ° 


Orcerérrx, thenoblest and richest among | 


the Helvetii, formed a conspiracy to obtain the 


( royal power’ B.C. 61, and persuaded his: coun- 


trymen to emigrate from their own country. 
‘Two years were devoted to making the neces- 
sary preparations ; but the real designs of Or- 
getorix’ having meantime transpired, and the 
Helvetii having attempted to bring him to trial, 
he suddenly died, probably, as was suspected, 
by his own hands. 

Orrpasius(’Oper6doloc or Opibdat06), an, em- 
inent Greek medical writer, born about A.D. 
325, either at Sardis in Lydia, or at Pergamus 
in Mysia. He early acquired a great profes- 
sional reputation. He was an: intimate’ friend” 

of the Empefor: Julian; with whom he became 
aequainted several years before Julian’s acces: 
‘sion. to the throne. He was almost the only 
person to whom Julian imparted the secret of 
his apostacy from Christianity. He accompa- 
nied Julian in his expedition against. Persia, 
and was with him atthe time of his death, 363. 
The succeeding emperors, Valentinian and Va- 
- Jens, confiscated the property of Oribasius, and 
banished him. He was afterward recalled ‘from 
exile, and was alive at least as late as 395. Of 
the’ personal: character of Oribasius we know 
* Jittle or nothing, butit is clear that he was much 
attached to paganism and‘to the heathen phi- 
losophy. He Was an intimate friend of Eana- 
pius, who praises’ him very highly, and wrote 
_an account of his life.- We possess at present 
‘three works of Oribasius: 1. Collecta’ Medici- 


© © nalia (Svvaywyal “larpikal), or sometimes -Heb- 


‘ 


 domecontabiblos (‘Eb6donkovtdbi6Aoc), which was 
compiled at the command of Julian, when Ori- 
basius was still a young man. «Jt contains but 
jittle original-matter, but is very valuable on 


vaccount of the numerous extracts from writers | 


“whose works are no longer.extant. More than 
half of this work is now lost, and what remains 
‘is in some confusion. There is no complete 
edition of the work. 2. An abridgment (Zdvo- 
Alte) of the ee work, in nine books. It was 
“written thirty years after the former. 3. Eu- 
porista, or De facile Parabilibus (Edxdptora), in 
‘four books. Both this and the preceding work 
“were intended as manuals of the practice of 
medicine. 

Oricum or Oricus (‘Qorkov, “Qpixoe *Qpikwog: 


t. now Lricho), an important Greek town on the 


coast of Illyria, near the Ceraunian Mountains 
and the frontiers of Epirus. According to tra- 


> 


but.on the revoit of the island in B.G*- 


| 
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were cast here-by a storm on their return from 
Troy ; ; but-according to, another legend, jit was 
ha Colchian colony. The town was: strongly 
fortified, but’ its harbor was not: yery secure. 


built by Herodes Atticus.’ The turpentine tree 
(terebinthus) grew in the neighborhood of Oricus. 
Oricines (’Qpovyéinc), usually. called Orresn, 
one of the most eminent of the early Christian 
writers, was born at Alexandrea A.D. 186. He 
received a careful education from his father,’ 
_Leonides, who was a devout Christian; and he’ 
subsequently. became a pupil of Clement of ‘Al- 
exandrea. His father having been put to death: 
in the persecution of the Christians i in the.tenth 
year’ of Severus (202), Origen was’ reduced to 
destitution ; whereupon he ‘became a teacher “ 
of grammar, and soon acquired a great rep ut 
tion. At the sametime he gave fnstrodkioa a 
Christianity to. several of the heathen; and, 
pointed to the office of catechist, which was 
vacant through the dispersion of the clergy con- 
sequent on the persecution. . 
er showed a zeal and self-denial beyond. his 
years. Deeming his profession as- teacher, of | 
grammar inconsistent with his sacred work, he 
gave it up; and he lived on the ‘meérest pit- 
tance... His food and his periods of sleep: were’ 
restricted within the narrowest limits ; and. he. 


obedience to what he regarded as the recom-' 
mendation of Christ. (Matth., xix., 12:). “Ata 
later time, however, he repudiated’ this literal 
understanding of our Lord’s words. About 211 
or 212 Origen visited Rome, where he made, 


Alexandrea he continued to discharge his duties 
as catechist, and to ‘pursue his biblical studies. 
About 216 /he paid a visit to C@sarea in Pales- 
tine, and about 230 he trayelled into Greece. 

Shortly after his return to Alexandréa he had 
to encounter the open enmity of Demetrius, the 
bishop! of the city. He was first deprived-of his 
office of catechist,’and was compelled to leave 
Alexandrea; and Demetrius afterward procured 
his degradation from the priesthood and his ex- 
communication. The charges brought against 
him are not specified; but his “unpopular ity ap-" 
pears to have arisen from the obnoxious ¢har- 
acter of some of his opinions, and was increas- 
ed by the circumstance that even in his lifetime 
his writings were seriously corrupted. “Origen 
withdrew to Cesarea in Palestine, where he was 
received with the greatest kindness. Among 
his pupils at this place was Gregory Thautna- 
turgus, who afterward became his panegyrist. 

In 235 Origen fled from. Cesarea in Palestine, 
and took refuge ‘at Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
where he remained concealed two years. . It 
was subsequent to this that he undertook a séc-- 
ond journey into Greece, the date of which is\ 
doubtful. In the Decian persecution (249-251 a 
Origen was put to the torture; but, though his 
life was spared, the sufferings ‘which he under= 
went hastened his end. He died in 258 or 254, - 

in his’ sixty-ninth year, at ‘Tyre, in which city 
he was buried. The following are the most: 
important of Origen’s works: 1. The Hexaplay 


which consisted of six copies of 38 Testa- 


ORIGENES. apart 


though only in his eighteenth year, he was ap-, , 


performed a strange act of self- mutilation, ah...’ 


however, a very short stay. On his return to. 


Tt was: destroyed i in the civil wars, but was re- »’ 


a 


dition, it Was finales by the Euboeans, re We 


¥ 


The young teach- 9, — 


' eipiis (Ilepit apyGv). 
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ment, ranged in“ parallel columns. The first 
column contained the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
characters, the second the same text1n- Greek 
characters, ‘the third the version of Aquila, ‘the 
fourth that‘of Symmachus, the fifth the Septua- 
gint, the sixth the version of Theodotion: Be- 
sides the compilation and arrangement.of these 


-. versions, Origen added marginal notes, contain- 
.’, ing, among other things, an explanation of the 


Hebrew names... Only fragments of this valu- 
able work are extant, the best edition of which 
‘is by Montfaucon, Paris, 1714. 2. ELxegetical 
works; which comprehend three classes: (1.) 
Tomi, which Jerome renders Volumina, contain- 
ing ample commentaries, in which he gave full 
scope to his intellect. | (2:) Scholia, brief notes 
‘on detached passages. (3.) Homilie, popular 
expositions, chiefly delivered at Cesarea. In 
his various expositions Origen sought to ex- 


tract from the Sacred Writings their historical, | 


mystical or prophetical, and moral significance. 
His desire of finding. continually a mystical 
sense led him frequently into the neglect of the 
historical sense, and even into the denial of its 
truth... This capital fault has at all times fur- 
nished ground for depreciating his labors, and 
has no doubt materially diminished their value: 
’ it must not, however, be supposed that his de- 
nial of the historical truth of the Sacred Writ- 
ings is more than occasional, or that it has been 
carried out to the full extent which some of his 
accusers have charged upon him. 3. De Prin- 
This work was the great 
object of attack with Origen’s enemies, and the 
source from which they derived their chief evi- 
dence of his-vatious ‘alleged heresies. It was 
divided into four books. Of this. work some 
important fragments are extant ; and the Latin 
version of Rufinus has come down to us entire ; 
“but Rufinus took’ great liberties with the orig- 
inal, and the unfaithfulness of his version is‘de- 
nounced in the strongest terms by Jerome. 4. 
\ Exhortatio ad Martyrium (Bice paptépiov mpotper- 
tixo¢ Adyoc), or De Martyrio (Ilept paprupiov), 
‘written during the persecution under the Em- 
peror Maximin (235-238), and still extant. 5. 
Contra Celsum Libri VILL. (Kata Kédoov téuor 
#), still‘extant. In this important work Origen 
defends the truth of Christianity against the 
attacks of Celsus. Vid. Cxusus. There is a 
‘valuable. ‘work entitled. Philocalia (®:A0Kadia), 
which is a compilation by Basil of Cesarea and 
“his friend Gregory of Nazianzus, made almost 
exclusively from-the writings of Origen, of 
which many important fragments have. been 
‘thus’ preserved. Few writers have exercised 
greater influence by the force‘of their intellect 
‘and the variety of their attainments than Origen, 
' or haye been the occasion of longer and more 
acrimonious disputes. Of his more distinctive 
tenets, several had reference to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, to the subject of the incarnation, 
and to the:pre-existence of Christ’s human soul, 


~ which; as well as the pre-existence of other hu- 


_ man. souls, he affirmed. He was charged, also, 
with holding the corporeity of angels, and with 
other errors’as to angels and demons: He held 
the freedom of the human will, and ascribed to 
man a nature less corrupt and depraved than 
was consistent with orthodox views of \the op- 
eration of divine grace. He*held the doctrine 
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of the’universal restoration of the guilty, con- 


éeiving that the devil alone would suffer eternal 
punishment. The best edition of his works is’ 


by Delarue, Paris, 1733-1759; 4 vols. fol. ; [re- 
printed in 25 vols. 8vo, 1831-48, under the edi- 
torial care of Lommatsch.] 2) 


"(Orie (Opens, now Dahlak, inthe Gulf of 
Massaouah), an isiand of the Sinus Arabicus, off .- 


the coast of ASthiopia, in the Sinus, Adulicus.] 
Oriners or Ontnets, probably the same place 
as Aurinx, a wealthy town in Hispania Beetica; 
with silver mines, néar Munda. 
Orion (‘Qpiwy), son’ of Hyrieus, of Hyria, in 
Beeotia, a handsome giant and hunter, said.to 
have been called by the Beotians Candaon. 


‘Once he came to Chios (Ophiusa), and fell in 


love with Aero or Merope, the daughter of 
(nopion by the nymph Helice. He cleared 
the island from’ wild ,beasts, and brought the 


spoils of the chase as presents to his beloved ; ~ 


‘but. as CEnopion constantly deferred the mar- 


riage, Orion once when intoxicated offered vio- _ 


lence to the maiden. -Ginopion now implored 
the assistance of Bacchus (Dionysus), who 
caused Orion to be thrown into a deep sleep by 
satyrs, in which state Cinopion deprived him 
of his.sight. 


Being informed by an oracle that ; 
he should recover his sight if he would go to- ~ 


ward. the east’and expose his ‘eye-balls to the © 


rays of the rising sun, Orion followed the sound 
of a Cyclops’ hammer, went to. Lemnos, where 


2 


Vulcan (Hephestus) gave: to him-Cedalion as~ 


his guide, Having recovered his sight, Orion 
returned to Chios to take vengeance on Cino- 
pion; but, as the latter had ‘been concealed by 
his friends, Orion was:unable to find him, and 


then proceeded to Crete, where he lived asa / 


hunter with Diana (Artemis): The cause: of: 
his death, which took place either in. Crete or 


Chios; is differently stated. -According to. some,. ~ 


Eos (Aurora), who loved Orion for his beauty, 
carried him off, but as the gods were angry at 
this, Diana (Artemis) killed him with.an arrow 
in Ortygia. According to others, he was be- 


loved, by Diana (Artemis), and Apollo, indig: - 


nant at his sister’s affection for him, asserted. 


that she was unable to hit with her arrow a dis- 
tant point which he showed her in the sea.. She 


thereupon took aim, and hit it, but the point. . 
was the head of Orion, who had been swim: , 


ming in the sea. A third account, which Hor- 
ace follows (Carm., li., 4, 72), states that he at- 
tempted to violate Artemis (Diana), and was 


killed by the goddess with one of her arrows. 


A fourth account, lastly, states that he boasted. 


he would conquer every animal, and would clear 
the earth from all wild beasts ; but the earth 


sent forth a scorpion which destroyed him.’ Ais- 


culapius attempted to recall him to life, but was 
slain by Jupiter (Zeus) with a flash of lightning. 
The accounts of his parentage and birth-place 


vary in the different writers, for some call him . 
a son of Neptune (Poseidon) and Euryale, and - 


others say that he was born of the earth, or a | 


son of inopion. He is further called a The- 
ban or Tanagrean, but probably because Hyria, 


his native place, sometimes belonged to Tana-- 
gra and sometimes to Thebes. After his death. 


Orion was placed among the stars, where he 
appears as a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s 
The constellation of Orion 


\ 
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sét at the commencement of November, at which | 
time storms and: rain -were frequent ; hence he 
is often called zmbrifer, nimbosus, or aquosus. « 

_ Orton and ORus (’Qpiov and 'Qpoc), names of: 
several ancient grammarians, who are frequent- 
ly confounded with each other.’ It appears, 
however, that we may distinguish three writ- 
ers of these names. 1, Orron, a Theban gram- 
marian, who ‘taught at Cesaréa in the fifth’ 
century after Christ, and is the author of a lex-\ 


. icon, still’ extant, published by Sturz,. Lips., 


j 


ane 


* 3820.—2: Orus, of Miletus, a grammarian, liv-} 


ed in the second century after Christ, and was 
the: author of the works mentioned by Suidas. 
—3.Orvs; an Alexandrine grammarian, who 
taught at Constantinople not earlier than the 
middle of the fourth century after Christ. 

Ortppo, a town in Hispania, on the road-be- 
tween Gades and Hispalis. 

Oxita, Horirm, or Ora (’Qpsirat, ’Qpoar), a 
people of Gedrosia, who inhabited a district 
on the coast nearly two hundred miles long, 
abounding in wine, corn, rice, and palm-trees,: 


_ the modern Urboo on the coast of Beloochistan. 


Some of the ancient writers assert that. they 


. were of Indian origin; while: others say that, 


though they resembled the Indians in many of 
their customs, they spoke a different language. 

Orituyia (OpetGvra). / 1. Daughter of Brech- 
theus, king of Athens, and Praxithea. Once, 
as she had strayed beyond the River Tlissus; she 
was seized by Boreas and carried off to Thrace, 


., where she bore to-Boreas Cleopatra, Chione, 


Zetes, and Calais.—[2. One -of the Nereids, 

mentioned in Homer.] . ‘ 
[Orivs (“Opevoc), son of the Thessalian sor- 

ceress>Mycale, one of the Lapithe, slain by’ 

Gryneus at the ‘nuptials of Pirithous. ] 
[Ormentum. Vid. OrmENvs.] ‘ 

‘Ormeinus (’Opuevoc). 1. Son of Cercaphus, 
-grandson of Ajolus, and father of Amyntor, was 
“believed to have founded the town: of Ormeni- 
um, in Thessaly. From him Amyntor is some-) 
times called Ormenides, and -Astydamia, his 
grand-daughter, Ormenis.—[2. Name oftwo Tro- 

jan warriors, who were slain, the one by Teucer, 
the other by Polypetes, in the Trojan war.] 
{Ormtinius. Mons (now Derne jailasi ?), a range 
of mountains in the northeast of Bithynia, term- | 
inating in Promontorium Posidium, onthe coast. ] 
OrnEz (’Opveai: ’Opredrne), an ancient town 
in Argolis, near the frontiers of the territory of , 
Phlius; and one hundred and twenty stadia from 
Argos. ° It was originally independent of Argos, 
but was subdued by the Argives in the Pelopon- 


« nesian wat, B.C. 415. 


Orwnevs (Opvetc), son of Erechtheus, father 


’ of Peteus, and grandfather of Menestheus; from 


him the town of Ornez was believed to have 
derived its name. why 

| TOrnyrus (‘Opyvtoc)-~ 1.An Arcadian hero, 
who led an army from ‘Teuthis to join the Greeks 
against Troy, but during the stay at Aulis he 
had.a quarrel with Agamenimon, and, in conse- 


" quence, led his forces back.—2. A Tyrrhenian, 


companion of Aneas in Italy, slain by Camilla. ] 
‘OroaNnva (‘Opddvda: ’Opoavdete, or -cxdc, Oro- 
andensis), a mountain city of Pisidia, southeast 
of Antiochia, from which the “ Oroandicus trac- 


retained under Cambyses. 


asa town of Attica. 


tus” obtained its name. 
Oxoiris ('Opdari¢: now Tab), the largest of 


” OROPUS.. © 


the. minor rivers which flow into’ the Persian 


Gulf, formed the boundary between Susiana and 
| Persia. ae ie 


Ordsiae (’Opobia), a town on the coast of. 
Eubea, not far from Age, with an oracle ‘of ) 
Apollo. ; ante 


“[Orox1, a Gallic people in Gallia Transpa: 


dana, in whose territory; according to Pliny, lay 
the cities Comum and Bergomum.], , 
Ordvzs (’Opedne), the name of two kings of. 
Parthia. . Vid. Arsaces, No. 14, 17. Bees 
Orares (Opoirye), a Persian, was made-sa- 
trap of Sardis by Cyrus, which government.he. 
In B.C. 522 he de- 
eoyed Potycrares. into: his:-power. by ‘specious 
promises, and put him to death. ‘But being sus-’ 
pected of aiming at the establishment, of an in-. 
dependent sovereignty, he was himself put to’ 
death by order. of Darius. Sore 
Orontus (’Opévryc). 1. (Now: Nahr-el-Asy), 
the largest river of Syria, has.two chief sources 
in Celesyria, the one in the Antilibanus, the: 
other further north, in the Libanus; flows north- 
east into a lake south of Emesa, ‘and’ thence 


t 


north past Epiphania and Apamea, tillnear An- » 


tioch, where it suddenly sweeps round to- the 

southwest, and falls into the sea at the foot of 

Mount Pieria: According to tradition, its ear- 

lier name was Typhon (Tudor), and it was call-. 
ed Orontes. from the person who first built a 
bridge over'it.—2. A mountain on the southern 

side of the Caspian, between Parthia and Hyr-: 
cania.—3. A people of Assyria, east of Gauga- 
mela. , f 


[OronrEs ('Opdvrqc). 1. A Lycian leader, an’ | 


ally of the Trojans, accompanied Aneas after 
the fall of Troy, and perished. by shipwreck. 
2. Related to the Persian royal family, accom- 
panied the younger Cyrus against Artaxerxes, 
having been pardoned by Cyrus. though he had - 
revolted fromhim. He was again convicted of 
treason during the expedition, was tried by a 
court-martial, and condemned to death. His, 


fate was never made public.—-3. A Persian, sa- — 


trap of Armenia, married Rhodogune, the daugh+ 
ter of Artaxerxes: he commanded one of ‘the 


| divisions of the king’s army during the retreat 


of the ten thousand Greeks, and was a party to 
the treacherous massacre of the Greek. gen- 
erals. - He was afterward disgraced in conse= 


quence of mismanaging the war with Evagoras, . : 


and attempting to deprive Tiribazus of his com- 
mand and his army. Vid. Tiripazus.—4. A 
déscendant. of Hydarnes (one of the seven con- 
spirators against Smerdis the’ Magian), is men- 
tioned by Strabo as'the last Persian prince who 
reigned in Armenia, before the division of the 
country by Antiochus the Great between two 
of his officers, Artaxias and Zariadris. ] 
Oropus (‘Qhardc : ’Qpdrvo¢ : now Oropo), a 
town on the eastern frontiers of Beeotia and 
Attica, near the Euripus, originally belonged to 
the Beotians, but was at an early time seized 
by the Athenians, and was long an object of 
contention between the two nations. At length, 
after being taken and retaken several. times, it 
remained permanently in the hands of the Athe- 
nians, and is always reckoned by later writers 
Its sea-port was Delphin- 
ium, at the mouth of the Asopus, about one and 


a half miles from the town. 4 
58) 


., tory by Havercamp. 


OROSIUS, PAULUS. 


Orosivs, Pavivs,’ai Spanish presbyter, a na- 


tive of ‘Tarragona, flourished under Arcadius 
and Honorius. ' Having conceived a warmyad- 


_‘miration for St Augustine, he passed over.into 
“Africa about’ A.D, 413. : 
_ Africa about two years, Augustine sent him. 
into Syria, to counteract: the influence of Pela- 
‘ gius,who had resided for'some years in Pales- 
tine. -Orosius found a warm friend in Jerome, 
'. but was unable to procure the condemnation of 


Pelagius, and was- himself anathematized by 


*- John, bishop of Jerusalem, when he brought a 


formal charge against Pelagius. -Orosius:subse- 
‘ quently returned to Africa, and there, it is believ- 
ed, died, but at what period is not known. 


Historiarum adversus Paganos Libri VIL, dedi- 
cated to St. Augustine, at whose,suggestion the 
task was undertaken. , The.pagans having been 
-accustomed to complain that the ruin of the 
Roman empire must be ascribed to the wrath 


' of the ancient deities, whose worship had been 


abandoned, Orosius, upon his return from Pal- 
estine, composed this history to demonstrate 
that from the earliest epoch’ the world had,been 
the scene of calamities as great as the Roman 
empire was then suffering. ‘The work, which 


' extends from the Creation down to A.D, .417, 


is, with exception.of the concluding portion, 
extracted. from Justin, Eutropius, and inferior 


second-hand authorities: Edited by Havercamp, | 


Lugd. Bat.; 1738 and 1767. 2. Liber Apologeti- 
cus de Arbitrii Libertate, written in Palestine, 
A.D. 415, appended to the edition of the His- 
3. Commonitorium ad Au- 
gustinum, the earliest of the works of Orosius, 


‘composed soon after his first arrival in Africa. 


- OrospEDA or OrTosPEDa (now Sierra del Mun- 
doy, the highest range of mountains in the cen- 
tre of Spain, began in the centre of Mount Idu: 
beda, ran first west and then south, and term- 
inated near Calpe at the Fretum Herculeum. 
It Contained several silver mines, whence the 
part in which the Betis rises was called Mount 


. Argentarius; or the Silver Mountain. 


» “Orrrevs (’Opdedc),' a mythical personage, 
was regarded by the: Greeks as the most cele- 
brated of the early poets, who lived before the 
time of Homer. His’ name does not occur in 
the Homeric or Hesiodie poems, but it already 
had attained to great celebrity in the lyric pe- 
riod... There were numerous legends about Or- 
pheus, but the common story ran as follows: 
Orpheus, the.son of Qagrus and Calliope, lived 


‘in Thrace at the period of the Argonauts, whom 


he accompanied in their expedition. » Presented 
with the lyre by Apollo, and instructed by the 
Muses in its use, he enchanted with its music 
not only the wild beasts; but the trees and rocks 
upon Olympus, so that they moved from their 


| places ‘to follow the sound of his golden harp, 
- The power-of his music caused the Argonauts 
, to seek his aid; which contributed materially to 


the success’ of their expedition: at the sound 
of his lyre-the Argo glided down into’ the sea ; 


the Argonauts tore themselves away from the | 


\pleasures of Lemnos ; the Symplegades, ormoy- 

ing rocks, which threatened to crush the ship 

between them, were fixed in their places; and 

the Colchian dragon, which guarded the golden 

fleece, was lulled to sleep: other legends of 
582 . 


After remaining in’ 


The. 
following works by Orosius are still extant. «1. , 
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ie same‘kind may be read in the Argonautice, 


which bears the name of Orpheus. After his 
return from the Argonautic expeditiomhe took 


up his abode ina cave in ‘Thrace, and employ- 
ed himself in the civilization.of its wild inhabit-. 
pants. There is.also a legend -of his having vis- 


ited Egypt.. The legends respecting thé loss» 


and récovery of his wife; and his own death,\. | 

are very various. His wife was'a nymph named: ~ 
In the older accounts: .. 
the cause of her death\is not referred to., The.” 
legend followed in the well-known passages of 


Agriope or Eurydice: 


Virgil and Ovid, which ascribes the death of 
Eurydice to the bite of.a’serpent, is no doubt. 
of high antiquity ; but the introduction of, Aris- 


tes into the legend can not be traced to any — 
writer older than Virgil himself. He followed)» 


his lost wife into the abodes of Pluto (Hades), 


‘| where the charms of ‘his lyre. suspended the.. 


torments of the damned, and won back his wife 
from the most inexorable of all deities ; but his- 
prayer was only granted upon this condition, 
that he should not look back upon his restored 
wife till they had. arrived in the upper world: . 
at the very moment when they were about to 


pass the fatal bounds, the anxiety of love over- 


came the poet; he-looked round to see that 
Eurydice was following him, and he’ beheld her: 
caught back into the infernal regions. 
grief for the loss of Eurydice led him to treat 


with contempt the Thracian women, who, in re- 


venge, tore him to pieces under the excitement 
of their Bacchanalian orgies. After, his; death 
the Muses collected the fragments of his body, 


. * 


Le iene 


and‘ buried them at Libethra; at’ thé, foot of’ q 


Olympus, where the nightingale sang sweetly 


over his grave. | His head was thrown into the 
Hebrus, down which it rolled.to the séa, and 


was borne across to Lesbos, where the grave. - 


in which it was interred was shown at.Antissa/ 


His lyre was also ‘said to have been carried to | 


Lesbos ; and both traditions’ are simply poet-~ 
ical expressions of the historical fact. that Les- 
bos was the first great seat of the music of the 


lyre: indeed, Antissa itself was the birth-place 


of Terpander, the earliest historical musician. —. 


The astronomers taught that»the lyre of Or= 
pheus was placed by Jupiter (Zeus) among the 
stars at the intercession of Apollo and the Mu- 
ses. 


which are sufficiently clear. The invention of 


music,in connection with the servicés of Apollo . 


and the Muses, its first great. application to the’ 


In these legends there are some points, , 


worship of the gods, which Orpheus is there: ~ 


fore said to have introduced, its power over the 
passions, and the importance which the Greeks 
attached to the knowledge of it, as intimately 
allied with the very existence of all social order 
—are probably the chief elementary ideas of the, 
whole legend. But then comes in one of the 
dark features of the Greek religion, in which 
the gods envy the advancement of man in 
knowledge and civilization, and severely punish, 
any one who transgresses the bounds assigned 
to humanity. Ina later age. the ‘conflict was 
no longer viewed as between the gods. and man, 
but between the worshippers of different divin. 
ities ;-and especially between Apollo, the sym- 
bol of pure intellect, and Bacehus (Dionysus), 


| the deity of the senses; hence Orpheus, the 


servant of Apollo, falls a victima to the jealousy 


{ 


_ pina). 


. . 
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_ of Bacchus (Dionysus), and the fury of his wor- 


SEGA < Orvis Societies and Mysteries. About: 
the time of the first development of Greek phi- 
losophy, societies were formed, consisting of 
persons ‘called the followers of Orpheus (01 ’Op- 
gko6); Who, under the pretended guidance of 
‘Orpheus, dedicated themselves. to the worship | 
of Bacchus (Dionysus). They» performed the 
rites of a mystical worship, but instead of con- 
fining their notions to the initiated, they pub- 
lished them to others, and committed them to 
literary works.- The Bacchus: (Dionysus) ‘to 
whose worship the‘Orphic rites were annexed, 
was Bacchus (Dionysus) Zagreus, closely con- 
nected with Ceres (Demeter) and Cora (Proser- 
The Orphic legends and poems related 
in great part. to this. Bacchus (Dionysus), who 
was combined, as an infernal deity, with Pluto: 
(Hades),- and upon whom. the, Orphic theolo- 
gers founded their hopes of the purification and 
ultimate immortality of the, soul. . But their 
mode of celebrating this worship was very dif- 
ferent from the popular rites of Bacchus. The 
Orphic worshippers of Bacchus did not indulge 
in unrestrained pleasure and. frantic enthusi-! 
asm; but rather aimed at an ascetic purity of 
life and manners. All this part of the mythol- 
ogy of Orpheus, which connects him with Bac- 
chus (Dionysus), must be considered as a later 
invention,-quite irreconcilable with the original 
legend, in which he is the servant of Apollo and 
the Muses : .but it is almost hopeless to explain 
the transition. 
pheus were current as early as the time of the 
Pisistratids. © Vid. ONomacritts., They are oft- 


~ en quoted by Plato, and the allusions to them 


in later writers are very frequent. - The extant 
poems, which bear the name of Orpheus, are 
the forgeries of Christian grammarians and 
philosophers of the Alexandrean ‘school ; but 
among the fragments, which form a part of the 


* collection; are some genuine remains of that 
. Orphic poetry which was known to Plato, and 


which must be assigned to the period of Ono- 
macritus, or perhaps a little earlier! The Or- 
phic literature, which in this sense may be call- 
ed genuine, seems to have included Hymns, a 
Theogony, Oracles, &c. The apocryphal pro- 
ductions which have come down to us are, 1. 
Argonautica, an epic poem in one thousand three 
hundred and eighty-four hexameters, giving an 
account of the expedition of the Argonauts. 2. 
Hymns, eighty-seven or eighty-eight in num- 
ber, in hexameters, evidently the productions 
of the Neo-Platonic school. +3. Lithica (AL0cd), 
treats of properties of stones, both.precious and 
common, and their uses in divination. ' 4. Frag- 


- ments, chiefly of the Theogony.. It is in:this 
- elass that-we find the genuine remains of the 


literature of-the early Orphie theology, but in- 
termingled with others of a much later date. 


The best edition is by Hermann, Lips., 1805. 
ae fOreuipws Benicnus, a legate of the Em-}. 


peror Otho, fell in the battle of Bedriacum against 


. the troops of Vitellius, A.D. 69.) 


fOrsaparts (’Opodbapic), a daughter of Mith- 
radates the Great, taken prisoner by Pompey, 
and served to adorn his triumph, B.C. 61]. > 
{Ousris (Oponic), a nymph, mother by Hel- 


Many. poems ascribed to Or- | 


len of A2olus, Dorus, and, Xuthus.] ste ge 
{Orsiocuus (‘OpoiAozog).. 1. Son of the river- | 


ORXINES. 


god Alpheus andof Telegone, father of Diocles, 
prince at Phere, and guest friend of Ulysses. 
—2. Son of Diocles; grandson of No: 1, accom-» 
panied: Agamemnon to the Trojan war, and was. 


slain before Troy by Atneas.—3.'Son of Ido- 


meneus of Crete.—4.’A-Trojan, who accom- 
panied Atneas: to Italy ; he was. slain by Ca- 
millas} * 1. Bae apa ne Seba 

‘[OrrHacoras (’Op6ayépac).  1..A. geograph- 
ical. writer, whose age is uncertain; he wrote 
a work on India,’and: another concerning the 
Red Sea.—2. A flute-player of Thebes } accord- 
ing to Athenzus, an instructor of Epaminondas 
in flute-playing: ] 


(Orrue (‘OpOn),\a place in the Thessalian. , 


district Perrhebia, mentioned in‘ the second. 
book of the Iliad ; supposed by Strabo to be the 
Acropolis of Phalanna.] may es 


Or aia (’Opbia, ’Op0ic, or ’OpOwota), a sur 


name of the Diana (Artemis) who is also-called 
Iphigenia or Lygodesma, and must be regarded 
as the goddess of the moon. Her worship was 
probably brought to Sparta from Lemnos. It 
was at the altar of Diana (Artemis) Orthia that/ 
Spartan boys had to undergo the flogging called 
diamastigosis. ‘f 

Ortuosia (OpOacia). 1. A city of Caria, on 
the Meander, with a mountain of the. same 
name, where the Rhodians defeated the Ca- 
rians, B.C. 16%—2. (Now Ortosa), a city of 
Phenice, south of the mouth of the: Eleuthe- 
rus,.and twelve Roman miles from Tripolis. 

Orrurus (‘OpOpoc), the two-headed dog of 
Geryones, who was begotten by ‘Typhon. and 
Echidna, and was slain by Hercules. Vid. p. 
358, a.] ; ei 

[Orrona (now Oriona a Mare); a port-town 
of the Frentani, according to the Itineraries on’ 
the road from Aternum to Histonium. ] 

Orrospana or -um (’Oprécnava: now Cabul?), 
a considerable city of the Paropamisade, at 
the sources of a western tributary of the River 
Coés, and at the junction of three roads, one 
leading north into Bactria, and the others south 
and east into India. It was also called Carura 
or Cabura. en 

Orryera ?Oprvyia). 1. The ancient name of 
Delos: Since Diana (Artemis) and Apollo were 
born at Delos, the poets sometimes.calhthe god- 
dess Ortygia, and give the name of Ortygia boves 
to the cattle pastured by Apollo. The ancients 
connected the name with Ortyz (Oprvé), a quail. 
Vid. p. 435,'b.— 2. An island near’ Syracuse. 
Vid. Syracusa.—3. A grove near Ephesus, in 
which the Ephesians pretended that Apollo and 
Diana (Artemis) were born. Hence Propertius 
calls the Cayster, which flowed near Ephesus, 
Ortygius Cayster. «. ai) 

[Orryerus, a Rutulian, one of the warriors 
onthe side of Turnus in his wars with Aineas, 
slain by Ceneus.] . > 

Orus; Vid. Horus, Orton. 

[Orvs (’Qpoc), a Greek warrior before Troy, 
slain by Heetor.]_ 

[Orxtnes (’Opéivyc) or Orstnes, a noble and 
wealthy Persian, who traced his descent. from 
Cyrus. He: was present, and commanded ‘a 
portion of the troops at’Gaugamela. “At the» 
death of Phrasaortes Orxines assumed the Sa. 
trapy, of Persis, which usurpation was  over-. 
looked by Alexander; but he was a pana 
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charged with sacrilege, and‘ on this. or some: dor 
}and from the rest of Mesopotamia on the south ; 


other ground was crucified by Alexander.] 
Osca. 1.(Now Huesca in Arragonia), an im- 
portant town of the Ilergetes and a Roman col- 
ony in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Tarraco to Ilerda, with silver mines; whence 


tk ‘Livy speaks of argentum Osciense,;though these 


words may perhaps mean silver money coined 
at Osca.—2. (West of Huescar in Granada), a 


town of the Turdetani in Hispania Betica. 


Osckia. Vid. Lepontit. 

Oser or Ovict ("Ooxor, ’Orckoé),: one of the 
most.ancient tribes of Italy, inhabited the cen- 
tre of the peninsula, from which they had driven 
out the Siculi. » Their principal settlement was 
in Campania, but we also find them.in parts of 
Latium.and Samnium. ‘They were subdued by: 
the Sabines and Tyrrhenians, and disappeared 
from history at a comparatively early period. 


. They were called in their own language Uskus. 


They are identified by many writers with the 
Ausones or Aurunci ; but others think that the 
latter is a collective name for all the people 
dwelling in the plain, and that’ the Osei were a 
branch of the Ausones. The Osean language: 
was closely connected’ with the other ancient’ 
Italian dialects, out of which the Latin language 
was formed ; and it continued to be spoken by 
the people of Campania long after the Oscans 
had disappeared as a separate'people. A knowl- 
edge of it was preserved at Rome by the Fab- 
ule Atellane, which were a species of farce or 
comedy written in Oscan, 

Osi, a people in Germany, probably in the 


‘ mountains between the sources of the Oder and 


the Gran, were, according to Tacitus, tributary 
to the Sarmatians, and spoke the Pannonian 
language. — 

OsicerDs. Vid. OssicuRDA. 

[Osintus, king of Clusium, aided Auneas in his 
wars with Turnus in Italy.] 
» Osirts (‘Oovprc), the great Egyptian divinity, 
and husband of Isis. According to Herodotus, 
they were the only-divinities who were wor- 
shipped by all the Egyptians.. His Egyptian 
name is said to have been Hysiris, which is in- 
terpreted to mean “son of Isis,” though some 
said that it meant ‘“‘many-eyed.” He is said to 
have been originally king of Egypt, and to have 


. Teclaimed his subjects from a barbarous life by 


teaching them agriculture, and enacting wise 
laws. He afterward travelled into foreign 
lands, spreading wherever he went the bless- 
ings of civilization.” On his return to Egypt he 
was murdered by his brother Typhon, who cut 
his body into pieces and threw them ‘into the 
Nile. After a long search Isis discovered the 
mangled remains of her husband, and with the 
assistance-of her son.Horus defeated Typhon, 
and recovered the*sovereign power, which Ty- 
phon had usurped. Vid. Isis. 

[Ostrts, a friend ‘of Turnus, the king. of the 
Rutuli, slain by the Trojan Thymbreus. ] 

Osismit, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis, at 
the northwestern extremity of the coast, and in 
the neighborhood of the modern Quimper and 
Brest. j . 

OsroENE (’Ocponv7: ’Ooponvol, pl.: now Pa- 
shalik of Orfah), the westernmost of the two por- 
tions into which Northern Mesopotamia was di- 
vided by the River Chaboras (now Khabour), 
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which separated it'from Mygdonia on the ‘east, 


the Euphrates divided it on the west and north- 
west from the Syrian districts of Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrhestice, and Commagene ; and’on the north 
it was separated by Mount Masius from Armenia. 
Its name was said to be:derived from’ Osroés, 
an Arabian chieftain, who, im the time of the 
Seleucide, established over it a petty principal- 
ity, with,Eprssa for its capital; which lasted till 
the. reign of Caracalla, and respecting the his- 
tory of which, vid. Ancarus. ees 

[Osroks. .Vid.Osrornt?] ©” ; 

Ossa ("Oooa: now :Kissavo, i: €:, iwy-clad). 
1..A celebrated mountain in the north of Mag-. 
nesia, in Thessaly, connected with Pelion on 
the southeast, and divided from Olympus on the> 
northwest by the Vale of.'Trmpx. - It is one of: 
the highest mountains in Greece, but much less 
lofty than Olympus. It is mentioned by Homer 
in the legend. of the war of the Giants; respect-* 
ing which, wid. Orvmevs.—[2. (Now Osa), a: 
small river of Etruria, which empties into the 
Tyrrhenian Sea between Promontorium Tela-- 
mon and the city of Cosa. ] : 

‘Ossety With the surname Constantia Julia, a 
town in Hispania Betica, on the right:bank of 
the Betis, opposite Hispalis, : 

Ossigerpa or OstcrrpA (Ossigerdensis), a 
town of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, and a Roman municipium. 

Ossic1 (now Maquiz), a town of the Turduli- 
in Hispania Betica, on the spot where the Ba- 
tis first enters Betica. y 

OssondBa (now Estoy, north of Faro), a town 
of the Turdetani in Lusitania, between the Ta> 
gus and Anas. oP 

OstrdpEs (Ooréedd7e. vijcoc: now Alicur), an 
island at some distance from .the-north coast of} 
Sicily, opposite the town of Soli: ‘ 

Ostia (Ostiensis: now Ostia,)a town at the 
mouth of the River Tiber, and the harbor of 
Rome, from which it was distant sixteen miles 
by land, was situated on the left bank of the left 
arm of the river. It was.founded by Ancus' 
Marcius, the fourth king of Rome, was a Roman 
colony, and eventually became an important and 
flourishing town.’ In the civil wars it was de- 
stroyed by Marius, but it was soon rebuilt with 
greater splendor than before. The Emperor’ 
Claudius constructed a new and better harbor 
on the right arm of the Tiber, which was en- 
larged and improved by Trajan. This new har- 
bor was called simply Portus Romanus’ or Portis 
Augusti, and around it there sprang up a flour-. 
ishing town, also called Portus (the inhabitants 
Portuenses)> The old, town of Ostia, whose 


Aharbor had been already partly filled up by sand, 


now sank into insignificance, and:only continued 
to exist through. its salt-works (saling), which 
had been established by Ancus Marcius. The 
ruins of Ostia are between two and three miles 
from the coast, as the sea has gradually receded 
In consequence. of the accumulation of sand de- 
posited by the Tiber. ~ 
Ostia Nini. Vids Niwvs. 
[Ostorius Sazinvs. ~ Vid. Sapinvs.] 
Ostorius Scapitnua. Vid. Scapuva. 
Ostra (Ostranus), a‘town in Umbria, in the 
territory of the Senones. x 
[Ostracina (‘Octpaxiva), a city destitute o 
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“water (craQude dvpdpoc), in'Lower Egypt, east 
of the Nile, on the road from Rhinocorura to 
Pelusium, and not far from Lake Sirbonis.] 
‘Orscirivs Ceassus, T.. 1.A Roman general 
during the second Punic war, was pretor B.C. 
21%, and subsequently propreetor in Sicily. In 
215 he crossed’ over to Africa; and laid waste 


the Carthaginian coast:. ‘He was pretor for the’ 


~ Second time, 214, and his command was pro- 
longed during the next three years. . He died in 


Sicily, 211.—[2. Oracirivs, Crassus, one’ of | 


' Pompey’s officers, had the conimand of the town 
of Lissus ‘in Illyria; and cruelly murdered two 
hundred and twenty of Casar’s soldiers, who 
had surrendered to him on the promise that they 
should be uninjured. Shortly after this he aban- 

- doned Lissus, and joined’ the main body of the 
Pompeian army.] |~ ; 

Oracirivs Pinirus, L., a Roman rhetorician, 
‘who opened a school at Rome B.C. 81, was 
originally a slave, but having exhibited talent 

and a love of literature, he was manumitted-by 
his master. Cn. Pompeius Magnus was one of 
his pupils, and he wrote the history of Pompey, 
and of his father likewise. 

Orknes (’Oravyc). 1.A Persian, son of Phar- 
naspes; was the first who suspected the impos- 


ture of Smerdis the Magian} and took the chief | 


part in organizing the conspiracy against the 
pretender (B.C. 521): After the accession of 
Darius Hystaspis, he was placed in command 
of the Persian force which invaded Samos for 
the purpose of placing Syloson, brother of Poly- 
erates, in the government.—2. A Persian, son 
of Sisamnes, succeeded Megabyzus (B.C. 506) in 
the ‘command ofthe forces on the -sea-coast, 
and took Byzantium, Chalcedon, Antandrus, and 
Lamponium, as well as the islands of Lemnos 
and Imbres.. He was probably the same Otanes 
who is-mentioned as a son-in-law of Darius Hys- 
taspis, and as a general employed against the 
revolted Ionians in 499. 

Ono, L. Roscrvs, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
67, Was a warm supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He opposed the proposal of Gabinius to 
bestow upon Pompey the command of the war 

against the pirates; and in the same year he 
proposed and carried the law which gave to the 
equites a special place at the public spectacles, 
in fourteen rows or seats (in quattuordecim gradi- 
bus sive ordinibus), next to the place of the sen- 
ators; whieh was in the orchestra: This law 
‘was ‘very unpopular ; and in Cicero’s consulship 
(63) there’was such a riot occasioned by the ob- 
noxious measure that it required all his elo- 
quence to allay the agitation. ; ; 
~* Oro, Sarvius. 1. M., grandfather of the 
Emperor Otho, was descended from an ancient 
‘sand noble family of the town, of Ferentinum in 
“Btroria. His father was a Roman eques ; his 
snother was of low origin, perhaps even a freed- 
woman: Through the influence of Livia Au- 
gusta, in whose house he had been brought up, 
Otho was made a Roman senator, and eventu- 
ally “obtained the preetorship, but was not ad- 
vaneed to any higher honor.—2. L., son of the 
preceding; and father of the Emperor Otho, stood 
‘so high in the favor of Tiberius, and resembled 
this emperor so strongly in person, that it was 
supposed by most that he was his son. He was 
consul suffectus in A.D. 33; was afterward pro- 


OTHRYS, 


consul in Africa ; and in 42 was sent into Illyri- 
cum, where he restored: discipline among the 
soldiers, who-had lately rebelled against, Claus 
dius: At a later time he detected a conspiracy 


which had been formed against the life of Clau- ' 


dius.—3. L.;. surnamed Trrtanvs, elder son of 


No. 2, was ¢onsul 52, and proconsul in Asia 63, - 


when hé had Agricola ‘for his questor. \.It-is 
related to the: honor of the latter that he was 
not corrupted by the example ‘of; his superior 
officer, who indulged in.every kind of, rapacity. 
On the death of Galba.in January, 69, Titianus 


was a second time made consul, with his brother. 


Otho, the emperor.” On the death of the latter, 
he was pardoned by Vitellius—4. M., Roman 


emperor from January 15th’ to April 16th, A.D. » 


69; was the younger son of No. 2. «He was born 


in the early part of 32. He was of moderate, 


stature, ill made in the legs,‘and had an effem- 
inate appearance. . He-was one of the compan- 
tons.of Nero in his debaucheries; but-when the 
emperor took possession of his wife, the-beauti- 
ful but profligate Poppea Sabina, Otho was sent 
as governor to Lusitania, which he administered 
with credit during the last ten:years of Nero’s 
life. Otho attached himself to Galba when he 


revolted. against’ Nero, in the hope of being.’ 


adopted by him and sueceéding to the empire. 
But when Galba adopted L. Piso on the 10th of 
January, 69, Otho formed a conspiracy against 
Galba, and was proclaimed emperor by the sol- 
diers at Rome, who put Galba to death. Mean- 
time Vitellius had been proclairned emperor at 
Cologne by the. German troops on the 3d of 
January, and his generals forthwith set out for 


Italy to place their master on the throne. When. 


these news reached Otho, he marched into the 
north of Italy to oppose'the generals of Vitellius. 
The fortune of war was at first in his favor. 
He defeated Cecina, the general of Vitellius; in 
more.than one engagement; but his army was 
subsequently defeated in a decisive battle near 
Bedriacum bythe united forces of Cecina and 


Valens, Whereupon he-put.an end to his-‘own life « 


at Brixellum,;in the thirty-seventh year of his 
age. > ‘ 


Orurvines (‘O@pvddyjc): 1. A patronymic 


given to Panthous or Panthus, the Trojan priest , 


of Apollo, as the son of Othryas.—2. A Spartan,- 
one of the three hundred sélected to fight with 


an equal number of Argives for the possession _ 


of Thyrea. Othryades was the’ only person 
who survived the battle, and was left for dead. 
He spoiled the dead bodies of the enemy, and 
remained at his ‘post, while Alcenor and Chro- 
mius, the two survivors. ofthe Argive party, 
hastened home with the news of victory, sup- 
posing that all their opponents had been slain. 


= 


As the victory. was ‘claimed by’both sides, a . 
general battle ensued, in which the Argives’ . 


were defeated. . Othryades slew himself on the 
field; being ashamed to return to Sparta as the 
one survivor of her three hundred champions. ' 

[Orurvonnvs (’OOpvovetc), an ally of Priam, 
from Cabesus, was a suitor for the hand ef Cas- 
sandra, Priani’s daughter, and promised, in re- 
turn, to drive the Greeks from before Troy ; but 
he was slain by Idomeneus. | 


Orurys (‘OOpuc : [now Goura or Katavothry? 


the highest summit Jerako, according to Leake}, 
a lofty range of mountains in the south of Thes- 
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saly, which extended ‘from,Mount Tymphres- 
tus, or:the most southerly part of Pindus, to the 
eastern coast and the promontory between the 
Pagasean Gulf and the northern point of Eu- 
bea. It shut in the great Thessalian plain on 
the 'south;: < 3.3." : i 


» [Orrevs -COrpevc), king of Phrygia; whom 


Priam aided against the Amazons.].» 
[Orris, a town of Babylonia, south of Baby- 
lon, above the marshes ofthe Euphrates.] 
-[Orras. (’Orpoia), a city of Bithynia, above 
Lake Ascania, said to have derived its name 
from Otreus, probably the same as the town of 


. Phrygia mentioned by Plutarch under the name 


of Otryz (’O7pvaz) in his life of Lucullus. ] 
[OrrynrEeus (Orpyvrevte), king of Hyde at the 


' base of Mount Tmolus, father of Iphition by one 


of the nymphs. ] rt 


Orus; and his. brother Eruiatris, are bet= 
ter known. by their name of the Aldide. Vid. 


-Axorus.—[2. Of Cyllene; a Greek warrior at the 


siege of Troy, slain by Polydamas. ] 

_Ovipius Naso, P’, the Roman poet, was born 
at. Sulmo, in: the country. of the Peligni, on. the 
20th of March, B.C. 43. He was descended from 
an angient .equestrian family, but possessing 
only moderate. wealth. He, as, well as his 
brother, Lucius, who was exactly a year older 
than himself, was. destined to-be a pleader, and 
received a-careful education to qualify him for 
He studied rhetoric under Arel- 
lius Fuscus and Poreius Latro, and attained to 
considerable. proficiency in the art of declama- 
tion. . But the bent of his genius showed itself 
very early. The‘ hours. which should have been 
spent in the study.of jurisprudence were em- 
ployed. in cultivating his poetical-talent. The 
elder Seneea; who had heard him declaim, tells 
us that his oratory resembled .a solutwm carmen, 
and that any thing in the way of argument was 
irksome to him, His father denounced his fa- 
vorite pursuit as leading to inevitable poverty.; 
but the death of his brother, at the. early age 


of twenty, probably served in some degree to 


mitigate his’ father’s opposition, for the patri- 
mony which would have been scanty for two 
might amply suffice for one.’ Ovid’s education 
was completed at Athens; where he.made him- 
self thoroughly master of the. Greek language. 


Afterward he travelled with the poet Macer in 


Asia and Sicily. It is a disputed point whether 
he ever actually practiced as an advocate after 
his.returnto Rome. The picture Ovid himself 
draws of his weak constitution: and indolent 
temper prevents us from thinking that he ever 

dis profession with perseverance, if 


indeed at all. The same causes deterred him 


fuom entering the senate, though-he had put on. 
the latus clavus when he assumed the toga viri-, 


lis, as being by birth entitled to aspire to the 
senatorial dignity. (Trist., iv., 10,.29.)- He be- 
came, however, one of the Triwmviri Capitales ; 
and he was subsequently made one of the Cen- 
éumvir2, or judges who tried testamentary and 
even criminal causes; and in due time he. was 
promoted to be one of the Decemviri, who as- 
sembled and presided. over the court of the 
Centumviri. Such is all-the account.that can 
be given of Ovid’s business life. He married 
twice in early life at the desire of his parents, 
but he speedily divorced each of his wives in 
586 ne 


| Amatoria). ( 
/but a relegatio; that is, he was not utterly cut 
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succession... The restraint of a wife was itk- 
some to‘a-man like Ovid, who ‘was devoted to 
gallantry and licentious life. His chief mistress 
in the early_part of his life was the one whom 
he celebrates in-his poems under the name of 
Corinna. If we may believe the testimony of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, ‘Corinna was \no. less. a 
personage than. Julia, the accomplished but 


abandoned daughter of Augustus. There are ~ 


‘several passages in Ovid’s Amores. which ren- 


der the testimony of Sidonius highly probable. 
Thus it appears that his mistress was a mar- 
ried- woman, of high rank, but profligate morals ; 

all which particulars will suit Julia: How long 
Ovid’s connection with Corinna lasted there are’ 


‘no means’ of deciding ;. but it. probably-ceased 


before his marriage with his third wife, whom 
he appears to have sincerely loved. .We can 
hardly place his third marriage later than his 
thirtieth year, since a daughter, Perilla, was the 
fruit.of it (Trist., iii., 7, 3), who was grown up. 
and married.at the time of his banishment. 
Perilla was twice married, and had a child-by 
each husband. Ovid was a grandfather-before 
he lost-his father at the age of ninety ; soon 
after whose decease his mother also died. : Till 
his fiftieth year Ovid. continued to reside at 
Rome, where he had a house near the Capitol, 
occasionally taking a trip to his Pelignan farm. 
He not only enjoyed the friendship of a large 


 cirele of distinguished men, but the regard and 


favor of Augustus and the imperial family. But 
in A.D. 9 Ovid was suddenly commanded by an 


imperial edict to transport himself to Tomi;.a° 


town on, the. Euxine, near the» mouths ofthe 
Danube, on the very border of the empire. He’ 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his 
banishment stated in the edict was: his having 
published his poem on the Art of Love (Ars 
It was not, however, an exsiliwm, 


off from all hope of return, nor did he lose his 
citizenship. The real cause of his. banishment 
has long exercised the ingenuity of scholars. 
tainly a mere pretext.. The poem had, been 
published nearly ten years previously ; and, 
moreover, whenever Ovid alludes to that, the 
ostensible cause, he invariably couples .with it 
another which he mysteriously conceals. *: Ac~= 
cording to scme writers, the real cause was his ~’ 
intrigue with Julia. But this is sufficiently re- 
futed by the fact that Julia had been an-exile 
since B.C. 2.. Other writers suppose that’ he 
had been guilty of an intrigue with the younger: 
Julia, the daughter of the elder one; and the 
remarkable fact that the younger Julia was ban- 
ished in the same year with Ovid leads very 
strongly to the inference that his fate was in’ 


‘The publication of the Ars Amatoria was cer- 


) some way connected withhers. ButOvidstates ” 
, himself that his fault was/an involuntary one ; 


and the great disparity of years between the 
poet and the younger Julia renders it improb- 
able that there had been an intrigue between 
them. He may more probably have become ac- 
quainted with Julia’s profligacy by accident, 
and by his subsequent conduct, perhaps, for in- 
stance, by concealing it, have given effence ta 
Livia, or Augustus, or both. Ovid draws an 
affecting picture of the miseries to whichhe 
Was exposed in his place of exile:. He com. 
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plains of the inhospitable soil, of the severity 
ef the climate, and. of the: perils to which he 
was exposed, when the. barbarians, plundered 
the surrounding, country, and insulted the very 
walls of Tomi. In the most. abject terms:he 
. Supplicated’ Augustus to.change his place of 
banishment, and besought his friends to use 
their influence-in his behalf. - In thé midst of 
all his misfortunes, he sought some relief in the 
exercise. of his poetical talents. 
he finish his Festi in his exile, besides writing 
the Ibis, the Tristia, Ex Ponto, &c., but he like- 
wise ‘acquired the language of the Gete, in 
which he composed some poems in honor of 
Augustus. - These he publicly recited, and they 
were received with tumultuous applause by the 
~ Tomite. With his new fellow-citizens, indeed, 
he had succeeded in rendering himself highly 
popular, insomuch that'they honored him with 


a decree, declaring him exempt from all public. 


burdens. -He died at Tomi in the sixtieth year 
of his age, A.D: 18:° The following is‘a list. of 
Ovid’s:works,-arranged, as far as possible, in 
chronological order: 1. Amorum Libri ILI, the 
earliest of the poet’s works. |’ According to the 
epigram prefixed, the work, as we now possess 
it, is-a. second edition, revised and abridged, 
the former one having consisted of five books. 
2. Epistole. Heroidum, twenty-one in number. 
3..Ars Amatoria, or De Arte Amandi, written 
about B.C.2, “At the time of Ovid’s banish- 
ment this poem was ejected from the public 
libraries by command of Augustus.. 4. Remedia 
Amoris, in one book. 5. Nuz, the elegiae com- 
\plaint of a nut-tree respecting the ill treatment 
“it receives from wayfarers, and even from its 
own master. 6. Metamorphoseon Libri XV. 
This, the greatest of Ovid’s. poems in bulk and 
pretensions, appears to have been written be- 
tween the age of forty and fifty. It consists, 
of such legends or fables as involved a trans- 
formation, ‘from the Creation to the time of 
Julius Cesar, the last’ being that emperor’s 
“change into-a star. ‘It is thus a sort of cyclic 
poem, made up of distinct episodes, but con- 
-nected into).one narrative thread’ with much 
skill. 7%. Fastorum Libri XII., of which ‘only 
the first six are'extant. This work was incom- 
plete at the time. of Ovid’s banishment. \ In- 
deed, he had perhaps done little more than col- 
lect the materials for it; for that the fourth 
book was written in Pontus appears from verse 
eighty-eighth.,The Fasti is a sort of poetical 
Roman calendar, with its appropriate festivals 
and mythology, and the substance was probably 
taken in a great measure from the old Roman 
annalists. The work shows a good deal of 
learning, but it has been observed that. Ovid 
makes frequent mistakes in his astronomy, from 
not understanding the books from which he took 
it. 8-Tristeum Libri V.,elegies written during 
' the first four years of Ovid’s banishment. They 
are chiefly made up of descriptions of his afflict- 
ed condition,.and petitions for mercy. (The 
_ tenth elegy of the fourth book is valuable, as 
eontaining many particulars of Ovid’s life. 9. 
Epistolarum ex Ponto Libri IV., are also in the 
..elegiae metre, and much the same in substance 
as the Tristia, to which they were subsequent. 
It must be confessed that age and misfortune 
seem to have damped Ovid’s genius both in 


' 


Not only did | 


tah ~ “ORT. ; 
this and, the preceding work. Even the versi- 
fication is more slovenly, and some of the lines 


‘very, prosaic. 10. Ibis,-a satire of between six 


hundred and seven hundred elegiac verses, also 
written inexile. , The poet inveighs in it against 
an enemy who had traduced him. Though the 
variety of Ovid’s imprecations displays learning 
and ‘fancy, the piece leaves the-impression of 


an impotent explosion.of rage. .The title and 


plan were borrowed from. ‘Callimachus.. 11. - 


‘Consolatio ad Liviam Augustam, is considered 


by most, critics not tobe genuine, though it is 
allowed on all hands to be not’ unworthy. of 
Ovid’s genius» 12. The Medicamina Faciet and 


Halieuticon are meré fragments, and their gen- 


uineness ‘not altogether certain. Of his lost 
works, the most. celebrated was-his tragedy, 
‘Medea, of which only two lines remain. That 


my 


Ovid possessed: a great poetical genius is:un- | 


questionable, which makes it the more to be 
reeretted that it was not always under the con- 
trol of a: sound judgment. He possessed great 
vigor of fancy, warmth of coloring, and facility 


ofcomposition. Ovidhashimselfdescribed how , 


spontaneously his verses flowed ; but ‘the facil- 
ity of composition possessed more charms for 
him. than the irksome. but indispensable labor 
of correction and retrenchment. Ovid was the 
first to depart from that pure and-correct taste 
which characterizes. the: Greek poets, and their 
earlier Latin imitators: His writings abound 


with those false thoughts and> frigid conceits »- 


which we find so frequently in.the Latin poets; 
and in this respect he must, be-regarded as un- 
antique, } 
works is by Burmann, Amsterdam, 1727, 4 vols. ° 
Ato: » [Of the separate works, ‘the most. useful 
editions are, the Metamorphoses, by Gierig (cura 
Jahn); Leipzig, 1821-23, and by Loers, Leipzig, 
1843 ;-the Fasti; by Merkel, Berlin,’ 1841, and 
by Keightley,. London, 1848; the Jristia,-by 
oers, Treves, 1839; Ars Amaoria (including 
Heroides, &c:), by-Jahn, Leipzig, 1828 ; the He-. 
roides, by. Loers, Cologne, 1829.] 

[Oxarares. (’O&GOpyc). 1. Youngest. son of 
Darius I, by Parysatis, brother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, was treated with kindness«by his 
brother, and even admitted to unusual honors. 
—2. Brother of Darius Codomannus, was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery, and-took.a conspic- 


uous part in the battle of Issus, B.C.333. | He - 


accompanied Darius in his flight, but was taken 
prisoner. by Alexander; who ‘treated him with 
kindness, and gave him an honorable post about 
his own person:] 

Oxia’ Patus, is first mentioned distinctly by 
Ammianus Marcellinus as the name of the Sea, 
of Aral, which the ancients in general did not 
distinguish fromthe Caspian. When Ptolemy, 
however, speaks of the Oxtina Pauus (7 ’QEeu- 
avyy Ain) as a small lake in the steppes of Sog- 
diana, he is perhaps following some vague ae- - 
count.of the separate existence of the Sea of 
Aral; and the same remark may be applied to° 
Pliny’s account that the source (instead of the 
termination) of the River Oxus was in a lake of 
the same name. ; at a 
{Oxia (‘Okeias, Sc. vijoor), 2. é., Insuna, the 
Soai of Homer ; agroup of islands at the mouth 
of the Achelous, belonging to. the Ecurnanas 
InsvL@.] 
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*. 


~ who accompanied Bessus into Sogdiana. 


OXIANI. 
‘ Oxtint (QZavol,; ObFcavol), a people of Sog- 
diana, on the north of the Oxus. 


Oxit Monras (ra "QEeva, or OdEeca, Spy: NOW. 
“probably Ak-tagh), a range of mountains’ be- 


tween the Rivers Oxus and Jaxartes; the north- 
ern boundary of Sogdiana toward Scythia. 


Oxus or Oaxus (Oger, "QEoo : now Jihoun or 


‘“Amou), a'great river of Central Asia, rose, ac- 


cording to some of the ancient. geographers, on } 
‘the northern side of thé Paropamisus Mountains" 


(now Hindoo-Koosh), and, according to others, in 
‘the Emodi Mountains, and flowed northwest, 
forming the boundary between Sogdiana on the 
north, and Bactria and Margiana on the south, 
and then, skirting the north of Hyrcania; it fell 
into the Caspian. ‘The Jihouwn now flows into the 
‘southwestern. corner of the Sea of Aral; but 
there are still distinet traces of a channel ex- 
tending in’a southwestern. direction from. the 
Sea of Aral to the Caspian, by which at least a 
portion, and:probably the whole, of the waters 
of the Oxus found their way into the Caspian ; 


and very probably the Sea of Aral itself was* 


connected with the. Caspian by this channel. 
The ancient geographers mention, as important 
- tributaries of the Oxus, the Ocuts, the Mar- 
gus, and the Bacrrus, which are now inter- 
cepted by the sands of the Desert. ‘The Oxus 
is'a broad. and rapid river, navigable through a 
considerable portion of its course.. It formed, 
in ancient times, a channel of commercial in- 
‘tercourse between India and Western ‘Asia, 
goods being brought down it to the Caspian, 


and thence up the Cyrus and across Armenia | 


intd Asia Minor. It occupies also an important 
place in history, having been in nearly all ages 
the extreme boundary between the great mon- 
archies of Southwestern Asia and the hordes 
which wander over the central steppes. Cyrus 
and Alexander both crossed it; but the former 
effected no permanent conquests on its north- 
ern side; and the conquests of the latter in 
Soodiana, though for a time preserved under 
the Bactrian kings, were’ always regarded as 
lying beyond the’ limits of the civilized world, 
and were lost at the fall of the Bactrian king- 
dom. Herodotus does not mention the Oxus 
by name,. but it is* supposed to be the river 
which he ealls Araxes. ee 
[Oxyartes (Ofvapryc), or Oxdrres. (’OFGp- 
_-the)y a Bactrian, father of Roxana, the wife of 
Alexander the Great... He was one of the chiefs 
After 
- the death of Bessts, he deposited his wife and 
daughters for safety in a rock fortress in Sog- 
diana, which was deemed. impregnable, but 
which soon fell into the hands of Alexander. 
After the espousal of Alexander to Roxana, 
Oxyartes made his submission, and was treated 
with distinction by the conqueror, and was ap- 
‘pointed satrap ofthe province of Paropamisus, 
or India south of the Caueasus, which he con- 
tinued to hold after the death of Alexander, and 
probably to the period of his own death some 
years subsequently.}. ¢ © 
Oxvzi1, a Ligurian: people on the. coast. of 
Gallia Narbonensis, west of the Alps, and be- 
tween the Flumen Argenteum (now Argens) 
and Antipolis (now Antibes). ‘They were neigh- 
bors of the Salluvii and Deciates. 
Oxypraczs (’Ofvdpaxar), a warlike people of 
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India intra Gangem, in the Punjab, between the. 
Rivers Hydaspes (now; Jhelum) and Acesines 
(now Chenab), in’whose capital Alexander was 
wounded. - They“called themselves descend- 
ants of Bacchus (Dionysus). © 9... tse 
Ox¥Lus("OfvAoc), the leader of the Heraclidee 
‘in-their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse- > 


‘quently king of Elis. Vid. p.:354, bv’ 


(Oxywras: ’Ogtytac), Son of Jugurtha, was 
led captive, together with his father, before the 
triumphal car of Marius, B.C. 104; but his life 
was spared, and he was placed’in custody at _ 


.Venusia, where he remained till B.C. 90, when 


he was adorned. with the insignia of royalty, to 
gather around him the Numidians in the service 
of the Roman general L, Cesar: The device 
proved successful, but the subsequent fate of 
Oxyntas is unknown. ] : - 

Oxyruynenus (’Odvpuyyxoc > ruins at Behne- 
seh), a city of Middle Hgypt, on the. western ~ 
bank of the canal which runs parallel to ‘the 
Nile on its western side (now Bahr Yussuf): It 
was the. capital of the Nomos Oxyrhynchites, 
and the chief seat of the worship of the fish 


. called oxyrynchus. ‘ 


[Ozine ?OGyvn, now Uzen or Ougein), in the 
time of Ptolemy the capital of the kingdom La- 
rica, in India intra Gangem, and the residence 
of a prince who bore the title Tiascanus. It 
carried on an extensive traflic, exported onyxes, 
myrrh, and fine cotton stuff, and supplied the 
great: commercial city Barygaza with all the 
necessaries of life.] : 

Ozogarpana, a.city of Mesopotamia, on the 
Euphrates, the people of which preserved a lofty 
throne or chairof stone, which they called Tra- 
jan’s judgment-seat;  ~ 


P. 


-Packris. Vid. Hypacyrts. 

[Pacarius Drormus, proeurator of Corsica in 
A.D. 69; wished to send assistance to Vitellius, 
but was murdered by the inhabitants.} ~ 

Paoattana. Vid. Puryeta. ei beh 

Pacctus or Pacofus' Anriocuvus, a physician 
about the-beginning of the Christian era, who 
was a pupil of Philonides of Catana, and lived 
probably at Rome.. He made a large fortune by 
the.sale of a certain medicine of his'own inven- 
tion, the composition of which he kept ‘a pro- 
found secret. At his death he left his prescrip- 
tion as a legacy to the Emperor Tiberius, who, 


‘in order to give it as wide a circulation as pos- 


sible, ordered a copy of it to be placed in all-the 
public libraries. Wi 
Pacuzs (IIéye), an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian war,’took Mytilene and reduced 
Lesbos, B.C. 427. ‘On his return to Athens he 
was brought to trial on some’ charge, and, per- 
ceiving his condemnation to be certain, drew 
his sword and stabbed himself in the presence 
of his judges. go Tbe 4 
. Pacaymires, Groreius, an important Byzan- 
tine writer, was born about A.D. 1242 at Nicewa, 
but spent the greater part ‘of his life at Con- 
stantinopley He was a priest, and opposed the 
union of the Greek and Latin Churches. Pa- 
chymeres wrote several works, the most im- 
portant of which is a Byzantine History, contain- 
ing an account of the emperors Michael Paleo- 


- Biblicth. Patrum Maxima.] 
[Pactpu, two.generals of the Pompeian party. 


‘and pure for the age. 


flourished A:D\ 370, 


_one against. the Novatians., 


PACHYNUS, 


lJogus and Andronicus Paleologus the elder, in 
thirteen books,, The style is remarkably, good 
Edited, by Possinus, 
Rome, 1666-1669, 2 vols. fol., and by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1835, 2 vols. 8yo. « » 3 Px 

Pacu¥nus or Pacu¥num (now Capo Passaro), 
a promontory at the southeastern extremity of 
Sicily, and one.of the three promontories.which 
give to Sicily its triangular figure, the other two 
being Peloram and Lilybeum. , By the side of 
Pachynus was.a bay, which was used as a,har- 
bor, and which is called by Cicero Portus Pa- 
CHYN1 (NOW Porto di-Palo). ~~ 

[Pacianus, bishop; of: Barcelona; in Spain, 
He -was renowned for his 
eloquence, and wrote several books, especially 
His works have 
been published by Tilius, Paris, 1538, and in the 


in Africa under Metellus Scipio, one .of whom 
fell in the battle of Tegea, B.C. 46.] 

Pacitus, the name ofa family of the patrician 
Furia gens, mentioned in.the early history of 
the republic: [the. most-celebrated were, 1.:C. 
Furrus Paciius Fusvs, consul B.C. 441 with M’. 
Papirius ‘Crassus, censor B.C..435 with M. Ge- 
ganius Macerinus, and. subsequently one of the 
consular tribunes in B.C. 426.—2. C. Furius P., 
son of the preceding, consul B.C’ 412 with Q. 
Fabius Vibulanus Ambustus.—3. C»Furuvs P., 
consul B.C. 251 with L. Cecilius Metellus in 
the first Punic war. ] 

[Paconius,M. 1. A Roman knight, violently 
dispossessed of his property, by the tribune 
Clodius.—2. M.,-a legatus of Silanus, procon- 
sul of Asia, was one of his accusers in A.D. 
22. _Paconius was put to death by Tiberius on 
a charge of treason. ] 

Pacdrus (Idkopoc). 1. Son of Orodes I., king 
of Parthia. His history is given-under Arsaczs, 
No..14.—2. King of Parthia. -Vid. Arsaczs, No. 
24. SZ 

Pacrotus (Iaxrwrdc: now Sarabat), a small 
but celebrated river of Lydia, rose on the north- 
ern side of Mount.Tmolus, and flowed north 
past Sardis into the Hermus, which it joined 
thirty stadia below Sardis. The golden sands 
of Pactolus have passed into a proverb. Lydia 
was long the California of the ancient world, its 
streams forming so many gold ‘‘ washings ;’’ and 
hence the wealth of the Lydian kings; and the 
alleged origin of gold money. in that. country. 


_ But the supply of gold was only on the surface, 


and by the beginning of our era it was so far 
exhausted as not to repay the trouble of collect- 
ing it. 

Picviie (Haxréac), a Lydian, who, on the 
conquest of Sardis (B.C. 546), was charged by 
Cyrus with the collection of the revenue of the 
province. When Cyrus left Sardis’ on ‘his. re- 
turn to Ecbatana, Pactyas induced the Lydians 
to revolt against Cyrus; but when an army was 
sent against him, he first fled to Cyme, then to 
Mytilene, and eventually to Chios. He was sur- 
rendered by the Chians to the Persians. » ' 

Pactiz (Maxrin: now St. George), a town in 
the Thracian Chersonesus, on the Propontis, 


- thirty-six. stadia from Cardia, to which Alcibia- 


des retired when he was banished by the Athe- 
nians, B.C, 407, 2 ae 


} f , 
| ‘PADUS: ~ | oe 
|. Paervica (Maxtvix#), the country of the Pae- 
tyes, (Hd«rvec), im the northwest. of India, west: 


‘of the Indus, and in the thirteenth satrapy ‘of 
.the Persian empire, is most probably the north- 


eastern part of Afghanistan, about Jellalabad. 


[Pacunna, Awnza or Miyta, a. Campanian, 
woman, one of the chief agents in introducing 
the. worship of Bacchus into. Rome, B.C. 186.} 

Pacuvius, M., one‘of the early Roman trage- 
dians, was born about B.C: 220, at Brundisium, 
and is said to have been the son-of the sister of 
Ennius. -Pacuvius appears to have been brought 
up at Brundisium, but he afterward repaired to 
Rome. Here he devoted himself. to. painting 
and poetry, and obtained so ‘much distinction‘in 
the former art, that a painting of his in the tem- 
ple of Hercules, in the forum boarium, was re- 
garded.as only inferior to the celebrated paint- 
ing of Fabius Pictor. 
at Rome, for he was still there in his, eightieth 
year, he returned to Brundisium on-account of » 
the failure of his health, and died in his native 
town, in the ninetieth year of-his age, B.C: 130. . 
We have no further particulars of his life. save . 
that his talents gained him’ the friendship: of 
Lelius, and. that he lived on: the most intimate 
terms with his younger rival Accius. Pacuvius 
was universally allowed by the ancient writers 
to have been one of the greatest of the Latin 


tragic poets. -(Hor., Ep., ii.,.1, 56.) He-is-es 


pecially praised for the loftiness of his thoughts, , 
the vigor of his. language, and the extent of his. 
knowledge.. Hencé we find the epithet doctus 
frequently applied tohim. He was also a favor- 


tinued to be esteemed in the time of Julius Ga- 
sar. His tragedies were taken from-the great ; 
Greek writers ; but he did not confine himself, 
like his predecessors, to a.mere translation of 
the latter, but worked up his.materials with 
more freedom and independent judgment: Some | 
of the plays of Pacuvius were not based upon 
the Greek, tragedies, but: belonged to the class 
called. Pretextate, in which the subjects were — 
taken from Roman story. One of these was 
entitled Paulus, which had as its hero L. Aumil- 
ius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. ~The fragments of Pacuvius. are 
published by Bothe, Poét. Lat. Scenic. Fragm., 
Lips., 1834. { : eh 
[Papa (Iladato),. a. rude nomad tribe. in 
Northwestern. India, (perhaps im the modern 
Multan or Ajmer), who not only ate raw flesh, 
but also devoured the sick and old cf their own 
people. ] j ‘ 
Pxpus (now Po), the chiefriver of Italy, whose 
name is said to have been of Celtic origin, and 
to have been given it on account of the pine- 
trees (in Celtic padi) which grew on its banks. 
In the, Ligurian language it was called Bodencus 
or Bodincus. » Almost all later writers identified 
the Padus with the fabulous Eridanus, from 
which amber was obtained, and hence the Roman, 
‘poets frequently give'the name of Eridanus to 
the Padus. ‘The ‘reason .of this identification 
appears to have been, that, the Phcenician ves- 
sels received at the mouths of the Padus the 
amber which had been transported by land from 
the coasts of the Baltic, to those of the Adriatie. 
The Padus rises from two springs on the east- 


(ern side of Mount Vesulus (now Monte Viso) in 
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‘ite with the people, with whom his verses.con-*~ 


ff mouths. 
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the Alps, and flows. with. a general easterly di-' 

rection through the great plain of Cisalpine Gaul, 

which it divides into two parts, Gallia Cispa- 
dana and Gallia Transpadana. It receives nu- 
r merous affluents, which drain the whole of this 
vast: plain, descending from the Alps on the, 


‘ 


‘north and the Apennines on the south. These 


affluents, increased in the summer by the melt- 
ing of the, snow on the mountains, frequently 
-bring down such a large“body)of water as. to 


‘eausé the Padus: to’ overflow its banks.. The’ 


whole course) of the river, including its wind- 
ings, is about four hundred and fifty miles. 
: About twenty miles. from the’ sea’ the river di- 
vides itself into, two main branches, of which 
the northern one was called Padoa (now Maestra, | 
Po Grande, or Po delle Fornaci), and the south= 
ern one Olana (now Pod’ Ariand); and each of 
these now..falls: into. the Adriatic by several 
The ancient writers enumerate seven 
of these mouths, some’ of which were canals. 
They lay. between. Ravenna and Altinum, and 
bore the following names, according to Pliny; 
beginning with the southern and ending with 
the northern: 1. Padusa, also- called Augusta 
Fossa, was a canal\dug by Augustus, which con- 
nected Ravenna withthe Po, 2: Vatrenus, also 
called Eridanum Ostium or Spineticum: Ostium 
(now Po di Primaro), from the town of Spina at 
its mouth. 3.. Ostium-Caprasie (now Porto In- 


' terito di bell’ Ochio). °4. Ostium Sagis (now Porto 


di Magnarvacca). 5:.Olane or Volane, the south- 
ern main-branch of the river, mentioned above. 


ic 6. Padoa, the northern main.branch, subdivided 


into several small branches called ‘Ostia Car- 
bonaria. 7. Fosse Philistine, connecting the 
“flyer, by means of the Tartarus, withthe Athesis. 
Papisa.... Vid: Papus; 
Pman (Hativ, avfov or Ilatév), that is, “ the 


, healing,” is, according to Homer, ‘the designa- 


tion, of the physician ofthe Olympian gods, who 
heals, for example, the wounded Mars (Ares) 
and Pluto (Hades). After the time of Homer 
and Hesiod, the word Pean became a surname 
of Asculapius, the god who had the power of 
healing. ” The name was, however, used also: 
in the more general sense of deliverer from any 
evil or calamity; and was thus applied to Apollo 
and. Thanatos, or Death, who are conceived as 
delivering men from the pains and sorrows of 
life. With régard to Apollo and Thanatos, how- 
ever, the name may at the same time contain an 
allusion.to zaéeiy, to strike, since both ‘are. also 
regarded as destroyers. _ From Apollo himself 
the name Pean was transferred to the song 
dedicated to him, that is; to hymns chanted to 
Apollo forthe purpose of averting an evil, and 
to warlike songs, which were sung before or 
during a:battle. ee 

Pmanta (Masavia: Wavrariede), a demus: in 
Attica, on the eastern slope of Mount Hymet- 
tus, belonging to the tribe Pandionis.. It-was 
the demus of the orator Demosthenes. 

[Patanzus (Iavémoc), the author of a trans- 
lation of the history of Eutropius into Greek, 
whose age is uncertain, but whoseems to have 
lived not long after Eutropius himself. The 
version is printed in Havercamp’s and Verheyk’s 
editions of Eutropius.] Samar 

Pamint,a people of German origin in Gallia 
Belgica. Aue 
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| Pines’ (Taéovec), a powerful Thracian peo- 
ple, who in early times were spread over a great 
part of Macedonia and Thrace. According to 
@ legend preserved by Herodotus, they were of | 
Teucrian origin ; and it'is not impossible that 
they, Were a branch of the great Phrygian. peo- 
ple, a portion of which seems to have settled in 
Europe. In ‘Homer the Peonians appear as 
allies of the. Trojans, and are represented as 
having come from the River Axius. In histor- 
ical-times they inhabited the wholé' of the north '. 
of Macedonia, from the: frontiers of Illyria to 
some little distance east of the River Strymon. ° 
Their country was called Paonia (Tacovia). 
The Peonians were divided into several tribes, 


independent of each other, and governed by 
their own chiefs, though at a later period they 


appear to have owned the authority of one king, 
The. Peonian tribes on the lower course of the 


Strymon were subdued by the Persians, B.C.” 


513, and. many of them were transplanted to 
Phrygia; but the tribes in the north of the 
country maintained their independence. - ‘They 
were long troublesome neighbors to the Mace- 
donian monarchs, ‘whose territories they fre- 
quently invaded and plundered ; bat they were 
eventually subdued by Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, who allowed them.nevertheless 
to retain their, own monarchs. ‘ They continued 
to be governed by their own kings till a much 
later period, and these kings were often virtu- 
ally independent of the Macedonian monarchy. 
Thus we read of\ their king Audoleon, whose 
daughter Pyrrhus married. After the conquest - 
of Macedonia by the Romans, 168, the part of 
Peomia east of the’ Axius formed the second, 
and the part of Peonia west of the Axius forin- 
ed the third of the four districts into which Ma- 
cedonia was divided by the Romans. 

[Ponta (Tacovia).. Vid. Pons.) 

[Pacon (Hav)... Vid Pmaw ] 

Pontus (Iaévioc). 1. Of Ephesus, an arch- 
itect, probably lived between B.C. 420 and 380. 
In conjunction: with Demetrius, he finally com- 
pleted the. great temple of Diana (Artemis) at 
Ephesus, which Chersiphron had begun ;' and, 


with Daphnis the Milesian, he began to build at. rey 


Miletus a temple of Apollo, of the Ionic order. 
The latter. was the famous Didymewm, or tem. 
ple of Apollo Didymus, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen near Milétus. The former tem- 
ple,.in which the Branchide had. an oracle of. 
Apollo, was burned at the capture of Miletus 
by the army of Darius, 498: The new temple, 
which was on a scale only inferior to that of 
Diana (Artemis), was never finished. — 2. Of 
Mende, in Thrace, a statuary and sculptor, flour-_ 
ished about 435. Svs aes 
Pamopim (IavérAar), a Peonian people on the 
lower course of the Strymon and the Angites, 
who were subdued by the Persians, and trans- 
planted to Phrygia by order of Darius, B.C: 513., 
They returned to their native country with the 
help of Aristagoras, 500 ; and we find them set- 


ted north of Mount Pangeus in the expedition 


of Xerxes,'480. 

Parisipes or Parisiprs (ILlatprodéne or Wap- 
oddnc), the name of two kings of Bosporus. 1, 
Son of Leucon, sueceeded his brother Spartacus, 
B.C..349, and reigned thirty-eight years. He 


1 Continued the same ffieridly relations with the 


sy 


‘er 


~ that ruled: in Bosporus. 


% 
- 


~ Cloceidavidrn¢g KéAroc, Pestanus: Sinus: 


y cent. 


-. PRSTANUS: SINUS! 


Athenians which were begun. by his’ father Leu | 174 in place of his father, and wis eénsii 161, 


con.—2. The last monarch of. the first dynasty | 
‘The pressure of the 
Scythian tribes, induced: Perisades to cede his’ 


“© sovereignty to. Mithradates the Great. The date: 
of this event. can 4 be plaged earlier than: 112,. 


nor later than 88.) 
‘Pasranes Bees: Vid? Pastum. 
‘Pxsrum (Pestanus), called’ Posipénia (IIo- 
cstdavia: Mooedovidtyc) originally, was a city 
in Lucania, situated between fourand five miles 


southeast of the mouth of the Silarus, and near’ | 


the bay which derived its name from the town 
now 


Gulf of Salerno). Its origin is uncertain; but 


. it was probably in’ existence before it was  col- 


onized ‘by the Sybarites.about B.C. 524. It 
soon became a powerful and flourishing city ; 
but, after its capture by the Lucanians (between 
‘438 and 424), it gradually lost. the characteris- 
tics:of a Greek city, and its inhabitants at length 
ceased to speak the Greek language. Its an, 
cient name of Posidonia was probably changed 
‘into that of Pestum at this time.’ Under the 
‘supremacy of the Romans, who founded a Latin 
colony at Pestum about B.C. 274, the town 
gradually sank in importance ; and in the time 
of Atigustus it is only mentioned on account of 
the beautiful roses grown in the neighborhood. 
‘The ruins of Pestum are striking and magnifi- 
They consist of the remains of walls, 
of an amphitheatre, of two fine teniples, and of 
another building. The two temples are in the 
Doric style, and are- some of the most remark- 


aable ruins of antiquity. 


'Pasus (Iatoéc), a town-in the Troad, mmen- 
tioned by Homer, but destroyed before the time 
of Strabo, its population having been transplant- 
ed to Lampsacus. Its site was on a river of 


the ‘same name (now Beiram-Dere), between 


Lampsacus and Parium. 
‘Pamrinus, the name of a family of the Fulvia 


: gens, which was eventually superseded by the 


name of Nobilior.. Vad. Nosirior. 

Parus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who had a slight cast in the 
eye. 
Petrus, Auivs. = 1. P., probably the son of 
‘Q. Allius Petus, a pontifex, who fell in the bat- 


' tle of Canne. He was plebeian edile B.C. 204, 


pretor 203, magister equitum 202, and consul 
201. In his consulship he fought a battle with 


the Boii, and made a treaty with the Ingauni 4 


Ligures. In 199 he was‘censor with P. Scipio 
Africanus. He afterward becatne an augur, 
and died 174, during a pestilence at Rome. He 
is mentioned as one of the Roman jurists.—2. 
Swx., brother of the last, curule edile 200, 
consul 198, and censor 193 with Cn. Cethesus. 
He was a jurist of eminence,-and a prudent 
man, whence he got the cognomen Catus. He 
is described in a line of Ennius as “ Eeregie 
cordatus homo Catus Aslius Sextus.” He is 
enumerated among the old jurists who collect- 
ed or arranged the matter of law, which he did 
in a. work entitled Tr ipartita or Jus Zilianum. 
Thig was a work on the Twelve Tables, which 
contained the original text, an interpretation, 
and the Legis actio subjoined. » It was probably 
the first commentary writtén on the Twelve 
Tables:.—3. Q.; son of No. 1, was elected augur 


+b ed: 


north of Smyrna in Ionia. 


cy PMABRES foo, 


<‘, 


when he ame ied the territory of the Ligue 


rians) : ; 


DRske P. ‘hou nouie’, ‘was elected consul for’ : 
| B.C. 65 with P. Cornelius Sulla; but he and 


Sulla wereiaccused of bribery by L. Aurelius 


in their stead. Enraged at his disappointment, 


Petus conspired with Catiline: to murder. the 
consuls Cotta and Torquatus ; and this design. , 


is said to-have been frustrated solely. by the 
impatience of Catiline, who gave the signal pre- 
maturely before: the whole oft the conspirators 
had assembled. - Vid. Caritina. ~ Pastus after- 


ward took an active part in the Catilinarian con- 


spiracy, which broke out, in Cieero’s consulship, 
63. After the suppression of the conspiracy 
Petus was brought, to-trial for the share he had 
had in: it ; 
exile to Epirus, where he was living when Cic- 
ero himself went into banishment in 58. , Cicero 


was then much alarmed lest Pztus should make 


an attempt upon his‘life.’.» Ws 2 

Parus, C. Cmspnnivs, sometimes called Cm 
SONIUS, consul A.D. 61, was sent by Nero.in 63 
to the assistance’ of Domitiis Corbulo in Ay 
menia. 
of Parthia, and purchased peace of the Rarthi- 
ans on the most disgraceful terms. After the 


accéssion of VeSpasian he: was appointed gov-" 


ernor of Syria, and deprived Antiochus | IV: 
king of Commagene, of his kingdom. 
Pars Turasna: Vid. Tarasei: 


Pica or Pica (Ilayai, Att. Inyaé: Tlayatog +. 


now Psatho), a town in Megaris, a colony from 


Megara, was situated at the eastern extremity 


He was defeated by Vologeses, king 


Cotta-and-L. Manlius Torquatus, aiid condemn- .. 
Their election: was accordingly declared - 
void; and their accusers ‘were. ‘chosen consuls - 


< 


he was condemned, and went ‘into : 


of the Aleyonian Sea, and: was the most im-\. 


portant town-in the country after Megara. It’ 


possessed a good harbor. 

Pacisa, called by the Romans Picisa, -a 
(Ilayacai : now. Volo), a town of ‘Thessaly, on 
the coast of Magnesia, and on the'bay called 
after. it Sinus Pacasatus or Pacasicus (Ilaya- 
onteKog KoAro¢: now Gulf of Volo)- It was the 


port of Iolcos, and afterward of Phere, and is.“ 


celebrated in mythology as the place where Ja- 
son built the ship Argo. Hence some of the an=-> 
cients ‘derived its name from mhyvuut; but’ others 
connected the name with the fountains (anyat) 
in the neighborhood.” The adjective Pagaseus 
is applied to Jason on account of his building 
the ship Argo, and to Apollo because he had a 


sanctuary.at Pagase. The adjective is also . 


used in the, general sense of Thessalian : 
Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, is called by Ovid 
Pagasea conjuc. 

[Picisus, a Trojan warrior, companion of 
ineas, slain.by Camilla’‘in Italy.] 

Pacra (éypac: now. Pagras, Bagras, Bar- 
gas), a city of Syria, on the eastern side’ of 
Mount. Amanus, at the foot of the pass called 


thus: 


by Ptolemy the Syrian Gates, on the road be- 


tween Antioch and Alexandrea: the scene of 
the battle between Alexander Balas and. Deme- 
trius Nicator, B.C, 145. 

‘ Pagus (Iléyoc), a remarkable conical hill, from 
five hundred to six hundred feet high, a little 
It was crowned with 
a shrine of Nemesis, and hada celebrated spring, 
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~ PALASMON. 


Patan: (eAaipor).... 41, Son of Athamas 


and Ino, was originally called Melicertes.. When |, 
. his mother, who was driven mad by Juno (Hera), 


had thrown herself, with her boy, into the sea, 
both were: changed into marine. divinities,-Ino 


becoming Leucothea, and Melicertes Palemon. | 


For details, vid..Aruamas. . According to some, 


‘ Melicertes, after his apotheosis, was called Glau- 


cus, whereas, according, to another. version, 
Glaucus is said to have leaped.into the-sea from 
his love of Melicertes, The body of Melicertes, 
according to the common tradition; was washed 


- by the waves, or carried by dolphins into the 


port Scheenus-on the Corinthian isthmus, or to 


that spot,on the coast where the altar of Pale- 


mon, subsequently stood. .There thesbody was 


found by his uncle Sisyphus, who ordered it-to 


be earried to-Corinth, andjon'the command of 


the Nereides he-insiituted the Isthmian,games | 


‘and sacrifices of black bulls.in honor of the dei- 
fied Palemon.’ In the island jof Tenedos it is 
said that childrén were sacrificed to him, and 


the whole worship seems to have had something } 


gloomy about.it,. The Romans identified Pale- 


* mon with their.own god Portunus or.Portum- 


nus.. Vid. Porrunus.—2. Q. Remuits Pata- 


| MON, a grammarian in.the reigns of Tiberius, 


Caligula, and Claudius.’ He was a native of 
Vicentia (now Vicenza), in the-north of Italy, 
and was originally a slave; but having been 
manumitted, be opened a school at Rome, where 
he became the most celebrated grammarian, of 

is time; though his moral character was in- 


famous, He-is twice mentioned by Juvenal 
(vi., 451; vii.,-251). He was the. master of 
Quintilian. ; 


-Patmoprouis. Vid. Neaporis. 


[Parmparnus. (Iladaizagoc). Vid. Paruus.] 


[PaLmeHarus (near the modern Kranovo or | 


Ondoklari),.a place in the Thessalian district 
Pelasgiotis, on the eastern declivity of Mount 
Chalcodonius;] 

Patmpuitus (Ilaaidaroc). 1. Of Athens, a 
mythical epic poet of the ante-Homeric period. 
‘The time at which he lived is uncertain, but he 


. appears to have been usually placed after Phe- 


monoe (vid. Purmonoz), though some writers as- 
signed. him even an earlier date.—2. Of Paros 
or -Priene, lived’ in the time of Artaxerxes. 
Suidas attributes to him the work “ On Incred- 


_ iblé’Tales,” spoken of below.—3. Of Abydus, an 


‘nian, and a grammarian. 
.work was entitled Troica (Tpwixé), which is 
. frequently referred to by the ancient gramma- 


historian, lived.in the time of Alexander the 


Great, and is stated, to have been loved by the 


philosopher Aristotle.—4. An Egyptian or Athe- 
His most celebrated 


rians. There is extant a small work in fifty- 
one sections, entitled Natatbaroc rept aniorov; 


.or “Of Ineredible Tales,” giving a brief ac- 


count of. some of the most celebrated Greek 


degends.' It is an abstract of a much larger 


work, which-is. lost. It was to the original 
work to which Virgil refers (Ciris, 88): “‘ Docta 
Palephatia testafur voce papyrus.”’ It is doubt- 
ful who.was the author of this work; but as he 
adopts the rationalistic Anterpretation of the 
myths, he must be looked upon as-a disciple 
of Euemerus (vid. Evemervs), and ymay thus 
have been an Alexandrine Greek, and -the 
same person as No. 4. The best edition is by 
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wick, 1843... > , x ae ee 
Patarus (Iladapéc : Wadarpede), a town om 
the coast.of Acarnania, near Leucas). 
PauasTe. (now Palasa), a town of Epirus, on 
the. coast of Chaonia, and:a little south of the 
‘Acroceraunian Mountains : here Cesar landed. 


his forges when, he crossed over, to Greece to © 


carry on the war against Pompey. 
»Parasrina (adacorivn, 7 HaAaotivy Lupin + 
Tataorevéc, Palestinus,.and rarely Palestin-_ 
ensis.; now Palestine, or the Holy Land), is the 
Greek. and Roman form of the Hebrew. word 
whieh was used to denote the country of the 
Philistines, and which was extendedto ‘the 


whole country. In the Scriptures it is called: . 


Canaan, from Canaan, the.son of Ham, whose. 
descendants were its first inhabitants ;, the Lanp 
oF Israzx, the Lanp or, Promisn, the Lanp or 
Junovan,.and the Hory Lanp.. The Romans 
usually called it Jupma, extending to the whole 
country the name of its southern part. .It was 


regarded by the Greeks and Romans as apart . 


of Syria. . Its extent is pretty well defined by 


natural boundaries, namely, the Mediterranean ~~ | 


on the west ;, the mountains. of Lebanon on the 
north ; the Jordan and its lakes on the éast, in 


the original extent of the country as defined in- 


oh 


Westermann, inthe Mythographi Graci, Bs 11S: 


the Old‘Testament, but in the wider and usual - 


extent of the country, the Arabian. Desert was 


its boundary on the east ; and on the south and. - 


southwest, the deserts which stretch north of 
the head of the Red Sea as far as. the Dead Sea, 
and the Mediterranean :. here it was, separated 
from Egypt by thé small stream called in Scrip-. 


ture the River of Egypt (probably the brook EI-: 


Arish), Which fell into the Mediterranean at 
Rhinocolura (now El-Arish), the. frontier town 
of Egypt. ‘The southern boundary. of the ter- 


ritory east of Jordan was the River Arnon, (now -’ 


Wady-el-Mojib). -The extent of country within 
these limits,was about eleven thousand square 
miles. The political boundaries varied at dif- 
ferent periods. By the covenant of God-with 


‘Abraham (Geén., xv., 18), the whole land was 


given'to his descendants, from the river of Egypt 


to the Euphrates ; but the Israélites never had - 


the faith or courage’ to take permanént possés- 
sion of this their lot; the nearest approach 


made to the realization of the. promisé was in ' 
the reigns of David and Solomon, when thé con- - 
quests of the former embraced a large part, of ~ 
Syria, and the latter built Tadmor (afterward ~ 


Palmyra) in the Syrian Desert ; and, fora time, 
the Euphrates seems to have been the border 
of the kingdom on the northeast (vid: 2 Sam., 
vill., 3; 1 Chron., xviii, 3). On the west, 
again, the Israelites never had full possession 
of the Mediterranean coast, a strip of which, 
north of Mount Carmel, was always retained 
by the Pheenicians (wid. Pue nice); and another 
portion in the southwest was held by the Philis- 
tines, who. were independent, éxcept during 
f V On the south and east, again, 
portions of the land, were frequently subjugated 
by the neighboring people of Amalek, Edom, 
Midian, Moab, Ammon, &cy On the north, ex- 
cept during the reigns of David and Solomon,, 
Palestine ceased at the southern entrance of 
the valley of Celesyria, and at Mount. Hermon in 
Antilibanus. In the physical formation of Pal: 


4 > Parmer: 


‘pression which is formed by the valley of the 
Jordan and its lakes (vid. JorpaNes), between 
which and the Mediterranean: the. country is in- 
tersected by mountains, chiefly connected with 
the Lebanon.system} and running north and 
south. . Between these. ranges, and between 
the central range and the western coast, ‘are 
some comparatively extensive plains, such as 
those of Esdraelon and Sharon, ‘and- several 
smaller valleys; in-the south of the country 
the mountains gradually subside into the rocky 
deserts of Arabia Petrea,  The-valleys ‘and 
slopes ef the hills aré extremely’ fertile, and 
were much more so in ancient times, when the 
soil on the mountain sides was preserved by 
terraces, which are now destroyed through neg- 
lect or wantonness. | This, division of the coun- 
try has only a few small rivers (besides mouni- 
ain streams), which fall into the Mediterranean : 
’ the chief of them are the Belus, just south of 
Ptolemais (now Acre), the Kishon, flowing from 
Mount Tabor, through the plain of Esdraelon, 
and falling into the Bay of Acre north of Mount 
Carmel, the Chorseus, north of Cesarea, the 

Kanah, west of Sebaste (Samaria), the Jarkon, 

north of Joppa, the Eshcol, near‘ Askelon, and 

the Besor, near Gaza. On the east of the Jor- 

dan, the land rises toward the rocky desert of 

the Hauran (the ancient Auranitis), and the hills 

bordering ‘the Syrian Desert, its lower portion, 

near the river, forming rich pastures, watered 

by .the eastern tributaries of the Jordan, the 

chief of which’are the Hieromax, the Jabbok, 

and the Arnon, the last’ flowing into the Dead 

Sea. The earliest inhabitants of Palestine were 

the several tribes of Canaanites. It is unneces- 

sary to recount in detail those events with 

which we are familiar through the sacred his- 

tory: the divine call of Abraham from Mesopo- 

.tamia to live as a stranger’in the land which 
‘God promised to his descendants, and the story 

of his, and his son’s, and his grandson’s resi- 

dence in it. till Israel and his family removed 

to Egypt: their réturn and conquest of the land 

of Canaan and of the portion of territory east 

of the Jordan, and the partition of the whole 

_among the twelve tribes : the contests with the 
surrounding: nations, and the government by 

judges, till the establishment of the monarchy 

under Saul: the conquests of David, the splen- 

did reign of Solomon, and the division of the 

kingdom under Rehoboam into the kingdom of 

Israel, including two thirds of the country west 

of Jordan, and all east of it, and the kingdom 

of Jadah, including the southern portion which 

was left, between the Mediterranean on the 

west, and the Dead Sea and a small extent of 

Jordan on the east: and the histories of these 
two monarchies down to their overthrow by 

the Assyrians and: Babylonians respectively. 

The former of these conquests made an import- 

ant change in the population of Palestine by 

the removal of the greater part of the inhabit- 

ants of the kingdom of Israel, and the settle- 

ment in their place of heathen nations: from 

other parts of the Assyrian empire, thus re- 
stricting the country occupied by the genuine 

Israelites within the limits of the kingdom of 

’ Judah. Hence the names of Judea and Jews 
’ applied to the country and the people in their 
38 
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subsequent history... Between these last and 
the mixed people of North Palestine a deadly 
enmity arose ; the natural dislike of the pure 
race of Israel to heathen foreigners being ag- 
gravated by the wrongs they suffered from them, 
especialy at their return from the Babylonish 
captivity, and still more by. the act of religious 
usurpation of which the remnant of the North- 
ern’ [sraelités.were guilty at a later period, in 
setting up.a temple. for themselves on: Mount 
Gerizim, Vid. SAmaria.’ The date assigned to 
the Assyrian conquest of the kingdom of Israel 
is B.C. 721... The remainder ofthe history of 
the kingdom of Judah (passing over. its religious 
history, which is most important during’ this 
period) consists of alternate contests with, and 
submissions to, the kings of: Assyria, Egypt, 
and Babylon, tillthe conquest of the country 
by Nebuchadnezzar and the remoyal of a part 
of its people to Babylonia, in 598, and. the de~ 
| struction of Jerusalem and the temple, after 


larger portion of the people were carried cap- 
tive to Babylon, while others es¢aped to Egypt. 
In 584, during the siege of Tyre, Nebuchadnez- 
|.zar sent a further portion of the Jews into cap- 


nant left in the land, and (what is very import- 
ant) foreign settlers were. not introduced; so 
that, when Cyrus, after overthrowing the Baby- 
lonian empire, issued: his edict for the return of 


was.no great obstacle to their quiet settlement 
init. They experienced some trouble from the 
jealousy. and ‘attacks of. the Samaritans, and 
the changeful dispositions of the Persian court ; 
but at length, by the efforts of Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, and the preaching of Haggai and Zech- 
ariah, the new temple was finished and dedi- 
cated in 516, and Jerusalem was rebuilt. Fresh 
bands of Jewish exiles returned under Ezra, 
458, and Nehemiah, 445; and, between this time 
and that of the Macedonian conquest, Judea 
was repeopled by the Jews, and through the 
tolerance of the Persian kings, it was governed 
virtually by the high-priests... In B.C. 332, after 
Alexander had-taken 'Tyre.and Gaza, he visited 
Jerusalem, and received the quiet’ submission 


to their religion. Under the successors of Alex- 
‘ander, Palestine ‘belonged alternately to Egypt 
and Syria, the contest between whose kings for 
its possession are too complicated to recount 
here; but its internal government seems. to 
have been pretty much in the hands of the high- 
priests, tntil the tyranny of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes provoked the successful revolt under the 
Maccabees or Asmoneans, whose history-.is 
given under Maccapz,:and the history of the 
Idumzan dynasty, who succeeded them, is giv- 
en under Antrparer, Heropes, and ARcHELAUS. 
The later Asmonean princes had regained the 
whole of Palestine, including the districts of 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee (besides Idumea), 
west of the Jordan, and the several districts of 
Perea, Batanea, Gaulonitis, Iturea, and Trach-. 
Onitis or Auranitis, east of it; and this was the 
extent of Herod’s kingdom: But, from B.C. 
63, when Pompey took Jerusalem, the country 
was really subject to the Romans. ° At the death 
of Herod, his kingdom was come ae his 


the rebellion of Zedekiah, in 588, when a still’ - 


tivity ; but there was '‘still-a considerable rem= ° 


the Jews to their own land (B.C. 536), there , 


of the Jews, paying-the most marked respect » 


bid 


PALAMEDES. 


é 
sons as tétrarchs, under the sanction of Au- 
gustus, Archelaus ‘receiving Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumaa, Herod Antipas Galilee and Perza, 
and Philip Batanea, Gaulonitis, and Trachon- 
itis ; all standing to the Roman empire in a re- 
lation of virtual subjection, which successive 
events converted into an integral union. First, 
A.D. 7, Archelaus was deposed by Augustus, 


_ and Judea was placed under a Roman procura- 


tor: next, about 31, Philip died, and his gov- 
ernment was united to the province of Syria, and 
was in’37 again conferred on Herod Agrippa I., 
With the title of king,-and with the addition of 
Abilene, the district round Damascus, In 39, 
Herod Antipas was banished ‘to Gaul, and his 
tetrarchy was added to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa ; and two years later he received from 
Claudius the government of Judea and Samaria, 
and ‘thus Palestine was reunited under a nom- 
inal king. On his death in 44, Palestine again 
became a part of the Roman province of Syria 
under the name of Judea, which was governed 
by. a procurator’ The Jews were, however, 


_ most turbulent subjects of the Roman empire, 


and at last they broke out into a general rebel- 
lion, which, after’a most sanguinary war, was 
erushed by Vespasian and Titus’; and the latter 
took and destroyed Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Un- 
der-Constantine, Palestine was divided afresh 
into the, three provinces of P. Prima in the 
centre, P. Secunda in the north, and P. Tertia, 
the south of. Judea, with Idumea. 

Patamspes (IlaAapndyc). 1. Son of Nauplius 
and Clymene. He joined the Greeks in their 
expedition against Troy; but Agamemnon, Dio- 
medes, and Ulysses, envious of his fame, caused 
a captive Phryzian to write to Palamedes a let- 
ter in the name of Priam, and bribed a servant 
of Palamedes to conceal the letter under his 
master’s bed. They then accused Palamedes of 
treachery; upon searching-his tent, they found 
the letter which they themselves had dictated, 
and thereupon they caused him to be stoned to 
death. When Palamedes was led to death, he 
exclaimed, «Truth; | lament thee, for thou hast 
died even before me.” According to some tra- 
ditions, it was» Ulysses alone’ who ‘hated and 
persecuted Palamedes. The cause of this ha- 
tred is-also stated differently. According to 


~ some, Ulysses: hated him because he had been 


compelled by him to join the Greeks against 
Troy ; according to others, because he had been 
severely censured by Palamedes for returning 
with empty hands from a foraging excursion 
into Thrace. The manner in which Palamedes 
perished is likewise related differently. Some 
say that Ulysses and Diomedes induced him to 
descend into a well, where they pretended they 
had discovered a treasure, and when he was 
below they east stones upon him, and killed 
him’; others state that he was drowned by them 
while fishing ;- and others, that he was killed by 


_ Paris with anarrow. ‘The place where he was 


killed is either Colone in Troas, or in Tenedos, 
orvat Gerestus. The story of Palamedes, which 
is not mentioned by Homer, seems to have been 
first related in the Cypria, and was afterward 
developed by the tragic poets, especially by Eu- 
ie. kt by the sophists, who liked to 
look upon Palamedes as their pattern. The 
tragic poets and sophists describe him as a sage 
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among the Greeks, and as a poet; and he is 
said to have invented light-houses, measures, 
scales, the discus, dice, the alphabet; and the 
art of regulating sentinels.—2. A Greek gram- 
marian, was a contemporary of Atheneus, who 
introduces him as one of the speakers in his 
work. ».. 3 s 

Panatinus Mons. ° Vid. Roma. 

Pavatium. ‘Vid. Roms. SAM 

Pane (WdAy: Tareic, Ion. Mager, Att. Warje, 


bin Polyb. adaeie,; ruins neat Lizurt), one of 


the four’ cities’ of Cephallenia, situated’ on a 
height opposite Zacynthus. , 

Paxes, a Roman divinity of flocks and shep- 
herds, is described by some as a male, and by 
others‘as a female divinity. Hence some mod- 
ern writers have inférred that Pales was a com- 
bination of both sexes ; but such a monstrosity. 
is altogether ‘foreign to the religion of the Ro- _ 
mans. Some of the rites performed at the fes- 
tival of Pales, which was celebrated on the 21st 
of April, the birth-day of the city of Rome, 
would séem to indicate that the divinity was a 
female ; but, besides the express statements to 
the contrary, there are also other reasons for 


believing that Pales was a male divinity. The 


name seems to be connected with Palatints, the 
centre of all the earliest legends of Rome, and 
the god himself was with the Romans the em- 
bodiment of the same idea as Pan among the 
Greeks. Respecting the festival of the Palilia, 
vid. Dict. of Antiq., s.v. 

[Patvurius Sura; one-of the delators under - 
Domitian, was’ son of a man of consular rank. 
He was expelled from’the senate by Vespasian, 
and:then applied himself to the ‘study of the 
Stoic philosophy, and became ‘distinguished ‘for 
his eloguenee.. He was.restored to the senate 
by Domitian, and became one of the informers 
for that emperor. ] cede 

Pautcanus, Louttus. Vid. Lotus. 

[Patrice (IlaAccy), a city of Sicily, founded by 
Ducetius, southwest of Leontini, and having int 
its vicinity the famous lakes and the temple of 
the deities called Palici. It was in ruins if the 
time of Diodorus Siculus. Vid. Panrci.] ©» 

Parict (IHadtkot), were Sicilian gods, ‘twin |. 
sons/of Jupiter (Zeus) and the nymph Thalia, 
the daughter of Vulcan: (Hephestus). Some- 
times they are called sons of Vulean (Hephes-, 
tus) by Autna, the daughter of Oceanus. Thalia, 
from fear of Juno (Hera), prayed to be swallowed 
up by the earth ; -her prayer was granted ; but 
in due time she sent forth from the earth twin, 
boys, who, according to the absurd etymology | 
of the ancients, were called Iadvkoi, from td 
maw ixéoOat. They were worshipped in the 
neighborhood of Mount A&tna, near Palice, and 
in the earliest times human sacrifices were of- 
fered to them. Their sanctuary was an asylum 
for runaway slaves, and near it there gushed 
forth from the earth two sulphureous fountains, 
called Deilloi, or brothers of the Palici, at which 
solemn oaths were taken. The oaths were writ- 
ten on tablets, and thrown into one of the fount- 
ains ; if the tablet swam on the water, the oath 
was considered to be true ; but if it sank down, 
the oath was regarded as a perjury, and was be- 
lieved to be punished instantaneously by blind- 
ness or death. 

Paindrum (now Cape Palinuro), a promontory 
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on the western coast of Lucania, which was said 


to have derived its:name from Palinurus, the 


son of Iasus, and pilot of the ship of A®neas; 
who fell into the sea, and was murdered on the 
coast by the natives. ae 
--[Paniurus (Iladiovpoc), a town of Africa on 
_ the borders of Cyrenaica and Marmarica, on a 
river of the same name. ], 
[Pare (IIéAAc) or Para (now probably Porto 
Pollo), a city on the south coast of Corsica, at the 
termimation of the Roman road running along 
the eastern coast.] ; 
Paxuacdpas (Ma@AAakérac), a canal in Baby- 
‘Ionia, cut from the Euphrates, at. a point eight 
- hundred stadia (eighty geographical miles) sonth 
_of Babylon, westward to the edge of the Arabian 
Desert, where it lost itself in marshes. 
Patrapas (IlaAAddac), the author of a large 
number of epigrams’in the Greek Anthology, 
was a’pagan and an Alexandrean grammarian. 
He lived at the beginning of the fifth century of 
- the Christian era, for in one of his epigrams he 
speaks of Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, as 
still alive. Hypatia was murdered in A.D. 415. 
Panvivium (IlaAAddvov), properly any image 
of Pallas Athena (Minerva), but generally ap- 
plied to an ancient image of this goddess, which 
was kept hidden and secret, and was revered as 
_ -apledge of the safety of the. town where it ex- 
_ isted. 
none is more celebrated than the Trojan Palla- 
-diam, concerning which there was the following 
tradition: Minerva (Athena) was brought up by 
Triton; and when his daughter Pallas and Mi- 
_ nerva (Athena) were once wrestling together 
for the sake of exercise, Jupiter (Zeus) inter- 
fered in the struggle, and suddenly held the 
egis before the face of Pallas. Pallas, while 
looking up to Jupiter (Zeus), was wounded by 
Minerva (Athena), and died. Minerva (Athena), 
in her sorrow, caused an image of the maiden 
to be made, round which she hung the egis. 
When Electra had’ come as a.suppliant to the 
Palladium, Jupiter (Zeus) hurled it down from 
heaven upon the earth, because it-had been sul- 
lied by the hands of one who was_no longer a 
pure maiden. The image fell upon the earth at 
Troy when Ilus was just beginning to build the 
city. Ilus erected a sanctuary to it. Accord- 
‘ ing to some, the image was dedicated by Elec- 
tra, and according to’ others, it was given by 
-Jupiter (Zeus) to Dardanus. The image itself 
is said to have been three cubits in height, with 
_ its legs close together, and holding in its right 
hand a spear, and in the left. a spindle anda 
~ distaff. This Palladium remained at Troy until 
~ Ulysses and Diomedes contrived to carry it 
away, because the.city could not be taken so 
long.as it was in the possession of that sacred 
treasure. According to some accounts, Troy 
contained two Palladia, one of which was car- 
ried, off by Ulysses and Diomedes, while the 
other was conveyed by Atneas to Italy, or the 
cone taken by the Greeks was a mere imitation, 
While that which Auneas brought to Italy was 
‘ the genuine image... But this two-fold Palladium 
was probably a mere invention, to account for 
its existence in more than one place. _ Several 
towns ‘both in Greece and Italy claimed the 
honor-of possessing the genuine Trojan Palla- 
dium, as, for example, Argos and Athens, where 


Among these ancient images of Pallas’ 
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it was beliéved that Demophon took it: from 
Diomedes on his return from Troy. Vid: Da- 
mopHon. - This Palladium at Athens, however, 
was different from another image of Pallas 
there, which was also’ called Palladium, and 
stood on the acropolis. In Italy the cities of 
Rome, Lavinium, Luceria, and Siris, likewise 
pretended to possess the Trojan Palladium. 
5 Paxranivs (IMladAddtoc). 1. Of Methone, a 
sophist or rletorician, who lived in the reign of 
Constantine the’Great.—2. Bishop of Helenopo- 
lis, in Bithynia, to which he ‘was raised A.D. 400, 
He was ordained by Chrysostom ; and on, the 
banishment Of the latter,, Palladius was aceused 
of holding the opinions of Origen, and, fearful 
of the violence of his enemies, he fled to Rome, 
405. Shortly afterward he ventured to return 
to the East, but was arrested and banished to 
the extremity of Upper Egypt. He was after- 
ward ‘restored to his bishopric. of Helenopolis, 


from which he was translated to that of Aspona~ 


or Aspuna in Galatia, perhaps about 419 or 420. 
| Three works in Greek have come down to us 


under the name of Palladius,’but therehas been - 


considerable dispute whether they were written 
| by one individual or more: (1.) Historia Lausi- 
aca,‘ the Lausiac History,” so called from its 
being dedicated to Lausus, a chamberlain at the 
imperial court. This work contains internal 
proofs of having been written by the Bishop of 
Helenopolis. It gives biographical’ notices or 
characteristic anecdotes ofa number of ascetics 
with whom Palladius-was personally acquaint- 
ed, or concerning whom he received informa- 
tion from those who had'known them person- 
ally. Edited by Meursius, Lugd. Bat., 1616. 


(2.) The Life of Chrysostom, was probably writ- - 


ten by a different person from the Bishop of 
Helenopolis. Edited by Bigotius, Paris, 1680. 
(3.) De’ Gentibus Indie et Bragmanibus ( Brah- 
Mans). 
tain.’ It appears that the writer himself had 
visited India. Edited by Camerarius in Liber 
Gnomologicus, 8¥o0, Lips., without date ; and by 
Bisseus, London, 1665.—3. Surnamed Jatroso- 
phista, a Greek medical writer, of whose life 
nothing is known. He lived after Galen, We 
possess three works commonly attributed to 
him, namely, two books of commentaries on 
Hippocrates, and a short treatisé’on Fevers, all 
of which are taken chiefly from Galen.—4. Pat- 
Lapius Rutitivs Taurus AomiiAnus, the author 
of a treatise De Re Rustica, in the form of a 


Farmer’s Calendar, the various operations con-, 


nected with agriculture and a rural life being 
arranged in regular order, according to the sea- 
sons in which they ought to be performed. ~ It 
is. comprised in fourteen books : the first 1s in- 
troductory ; the twelve following contain the 
duties of the twelve months in succession, Com- 
mencing with January; the last is a poem, in 
eighty-five elegiae couplets, upon the art of 
grafting (De Insitione). A considerable portion 
of the work is taken from Columella. The date 


of the author’is uncertain, but it is most proba- . 


ble that he lived in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. The work was very 


popular in the Middle Ages. Edited in the 


Scriptores Rei Rustice by Gesner, Lips., 1735 ; | 


reprinted by Ernesti in 1773, and by Schneider, 


Lips., 1794. ‘ 
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Paitantia (Pallantinus ; now Palencia); the 
chief town of the Vaceei.in the north of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, and on a tributary of the 
Duriusy. aes ‘. . 

Patpantiss-and PaLianais, patronymics glv- 
en to Aurora, the daughter of the giant Pallas. 

Paruanvium (aaavriov:, WadrdAavreve), an 
ancient town of Arcadia near Tegea, said. to 
have been.founded by Pallas, the son of Lyeaon. 
Evander is said to have come from this place, 
and to have called the town, which he founded 
‘on the banks of the Tiber; Pallantéwm (afterward 
Palantiumand*Palatium), after the Arcadian 
town. On the foundation of Megalopolis, most 
of the inhabitants of Pallantium .settled in the 
new city ; and the town remained almost de- 
serted, till if was restored by Antoninus Pius, 
and exempted from taxes on account of its sup- 
posed connection with the imperial city. 

(Pattanzius, epithet of Evander. Vid. Pat- 
tas, No. 4:] 

Pantas (IéAAac). 1. One of the Titans, son 
of Crius and Eurybia, husband of Styx, and fa- 
ther of Zelus, Cratos, Bia, and Nice.—2, A’gi- 
ant, slain by Minerva (Athena) in the battle with 
the gods.—3. According to some.traditions, the 
father of Minerva (Athena), who slew him when 
he attempted.to violate her.—4, Son-of Lycaon, 
and grandfather of Evander, is said to have 
founded the. town of Pallantium in’ Arcadia. 
Hence Evander is called by the poets Pallantwws 
heros.—5. Son of Evander, and. anally of Aune- 
as, was slain by the Rutulian Turnus.—6,. Son 
of the Athenian. king Pandion, and father. of 
, Clytus and Butes. His two sons were: sent 

with Cephalus to implore assistance of ASacus 
against»Minos. Pallas. was slain by Theseus. 
The ‘celebrated family of the Pallantide at 
‘Athens traced their origin from this Pallas. 

Pauias (HadAdc), a surname of Aruena (Mi- 
nerva). In Homer this name always appears 
united with that.of Athena, as TaaAdc ’AGjvn, 
or TlaaAde.’A@nvain ; but in later writers. we. 
also find Pallas alone instead of Athena (Miner- 
va). , Some ancient writers derive the name 
from 7éAAev, to brandish, in reference to. the 
goddess brandishing the spear or egis; others 
derive it from the giant Pallas, who was slain 
by Athena (Minerva). But it is more probable 
that Pallas is the same word as waAAcé, 2. €:, a 
virgin or maiden. 

Pauias, a favorite freedman of the Emperor 
Claudius. ._In conjunction with another. freed- 
man, Narcissus, he administered the affairs of 
the empire. After the death of Messalina, Pal- 
las persuaded the weak emperor to marry Agrip- 
pina; and.as Narcissus had been opposed to this 
marriage, he now lost his former. power, and 
Pallas and Agrippina became the rulers of the 
Roman world. It was Pallas who persuaded 
Claudius to adopt the young Domitius (after- 
ward the Emperor Nero), the son of Agrippina ; 
and it was doubtless with the assistance of Pal- 
las that Agrippina poisoned her husband. Nero, 
soon after his accession, became tired of his 
mother’s control, and, as one step toward eman- 
cipating himself from her authority, he deprived 
Pallas. of all his public offices, and dismissed 
him from the palace in 56. He'was suffered to 
live unmolested for some years, till at length 
his. immense wealth éxcited the rapacity of 
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Nero, who had him removed by poison, in 63; 
His enorrhous wealth, which was acquired. dur- 
ing ‘the reign-of Claudius, had become proverb- 
jal, as we see fromthe line in Juvenal.(i., 107), 
ego possidco plus Pallante et Licinio. The brother 
of Pallas was Antonius or Claudius Felix, who 


| was appointed by Claudius procurator of Judaa: 


Vid. Fevix, ANTONIUS., : 

Partas Lacus.” Vid. Triton. * 4 

Patiene (Waaajvy). 1. (aaanvaios, War- 
Avioc), the most westerly of the three penin- 
sulas running out from Chalcidice in Mace- 
donia. It is said to have been formerly called 
Phlegra (@/éypa), and on the. narrow isthmus 
which connected it with the main land stood 
the important town of Potidea.--2. (MadaAnvevc, 
rarely Haaanvaioc), a demus in Attica‘ belong- 
ing tothe tribe Antiochis, was situated en one 


|of the slopes of Pentelicus, a féw miles south- 


west of Marathon. It possessed a temple of: 
Minerva (Athena), surnamed Pallenis (leaAn- 
vic) from the place; and inits neighborhood the 
contest between Pisistratus and the party op- 
posed to him, took place, 
Parma (now Palma), a Roman colony on the 
southwest coast of the island Balearis Major 
(now Majorca). ec 
[Pauma, A. Cornetius, was. consul in A.D. 
99, anda second time in 109. Between his first 
and second consulships, he -was governor of 
Syria, and conquered the part of Arabia around , 
Petra about A.D. 105.. He was put to death by 
order of Hadrian’ on the latter’s accession to the 
throne in 117.] at. 
Patmaria (now Palmaruola), a small unin- 
habited island off the coast of Latium and the 
Promontory Circeium. ; ; 
[Paumus, a Trojan warrior wounded by Me-' 
zentius, who stripped him of his armor.]}. 
Parmyra (UdAuvpa: Taapupnvoc, Palmyré- 
nus; in the Old Testament, Tadmor: ruins at 
Tadmor), a celebrated city of Syria, stood in an 
oasis of the great Syrian Desert, which from 
its position must. have been in the earliest times.. 
a halting-place for the caravans between ‘Syria 
and Mesopotamia. Here Solomon built a city, 
whichi was called in Hebrew Tadmor, that is; 
the city of palm-trees; and of this name~the’ 
Greek idAuvpa is a translation. It lies in 349 
18’ north latitude, and 38° 14’ east longitude, 
and was reckoned two hundred and thirty-seven, 
Roman miles from the coast. of Syria, one hund-, ~ 
red and seventy-six northeast of Damascus, 
eighty east of Emesa, and oné hundred and. 
thirteen southeast of Apamea. ‘With the ex- 
ception ofia tradition that it was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, we hear nothing of it till the 
‘time of the government of the Hast by M. An- 
tonius, who marched to surprise it, but the in- 
habitants retreated with their movable property 
beyond the Euphrates. Under the early Ro-. 
man emperors it was-a, free city and a great 
commercial emporium. Its.position on the bor- 
der between the Parthian and Roman dominions 
gave it the command of the trade of both, but 
also subjected it to the injuries of war. .Under 
Hadrian and the. Antonines it was highly fa- 
vored and reached its greatest splendor. The 
history of its temporary elevation to the rank 
of a capital in the third, century is related un- 
| der Openataus and Zrnosta. ~ On its capture: 


a 


of ‘Nero: 
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by Aurelian in 270, it was plundered, and soon 
afterward an insurrection of its inhabitants led 
\to its partial destruction. It was fortified by 
Justinian, but never recovered from its fall. In 
- the Arabian conquest it was one of the first 
cities taken; but it was still inhabited by-a 
small population, chiefly of Jews, till it was 
taken‘and plundered by Timour (Tamerlane) in 
1406, It has long been entirely deserted, ex- 
cept when a horde of Bedouins pitch their tents 
among its splendid ruins. “Those ruins, which 
form a most striking object in the midst of the 
Desert, are of the Roman period, and decidedly 
inferior in the style of architecture, as well as 
in- grandeur of effect, to those of Baalbek. (vid. 
He rorouis), the sister deserted city of Syria. 
The: finest remains are those.of the temple of 
the Sun; the most interesting are the square 
sepulchral towers of from three to five stories. 
The ‘streets and the foundations of the houses 
_ are traeeable to some extent; “and there aré 


several Inscriptions in Greek and in the native 


- Palmyrene dialect, besides one in Hebrew and 
one or two in Latin. The surrounding district 
of Patmyrine contained the Syrian Desert from 
the eastern border of Celesyria tothe Euphra- 
tes. ° , ; 

[Psumyrene (Waduvpyv7). Vid. Parmyra.] 
[Patmys (IléaAwuc), a warrior from Ascania, 

“ who came to the aid of the Trojans against the 

Greeks: ] 


[PaLus Ma@orts (Matérie Aiuvy). — Vid. Mazo- 
TIs.] 
“{Patupes Pomprina. Vid. Pomerinas Patv- 
DES.] ». 


Pamisus (IIduiooc). 1. A Southern tributary 
of the Peneus in Thessaly.—2. (Now Pirnaiza), 
. the chief river of Messenia, rises in the eastern 
part of the country, forty stadia east of Ithome, 
flows first southwest, and then south through 
the Messeénian plain, and falls into the Messe- 
nian Gulf.—3,A small river in Laconia, falls into 
the Messenian Gulf near Leuctra. It was at 
ohe time-the ancient boundary between Laconia 
and Messenia. 
{Pammunws: (ILaypévye). 1. A Theban. gen- 
eral of considérable celebrity, was connected 
with Epaminondas by political.and friendly ties. 


When Philip was sent as a, hostage to Thebes, 


he was: placed under the care -of Pammenes. 
He distinguished himself in the defence and 
support of Megalopolis, and defeated the forces 
of the Persian king Ochus. — 2.An Athenian 
yhetorician, a contemporary of Cicero, who calls 


‘him the most eloquent man in Greece.’ M.: 


. Brutus studied under him.] 


[Pammon (IIdupov), one of the sons of Priam’ 


and Hecuba. ] 

Pamputa ‘or “Pamputum (Ilaudia, Tagudiov), a 
village of AZtolia, destroyed by the Macedonians. 

Pampuita (Mlayw@ian), a female historian of 
‘considerable reputation, who lived in the reign 
She is described by some writers as 
a native of Epidaurus, by others as an Egyp- 
tian. Her principal work, of which Photius has 
given some extracts, was a kind of Historical 
Miscellany (entitled oumuixtov ioropixay bropyy- 
parov Aoyor)., It was not arranged according 
to subjects or according to any settled plan, but 
it was more like a common-place book, in which 
each piece of information was set down as it 
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fell utider. the ‘notice of the writer. Modern - 
scholars are best acquainted with the name of. 
Pamphila from a statement in her work, pre- 
served by, A. Gellius (xv., 23), by which is as- 
certained the year of the birth of Hellanicus, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides respectively. 
Pampuitus (HdéydsAoc).. 1. A disciple of Plato, 
‘who is only remembered by the circumstance 
that Epicurus, when a young man, heard him at 
Samos. Epicurus used to speak of him with 
great contempt, that he might not be thought to 
owe any thing to his instruction ; for it was the » 
great boast of Epicurus that he was the sole 
‘author of his own. philosophy.—2. An Alexan- 
_drean grammarian, of the school of Aristarchus, 
and the author of a lexicon, which is supposed 
by some scholars to have formed the foundation 
of the lexicon of Hesychius. He appears to 
have lived in the first. century of our era.—38. 
A philosopher or grammarian of Nicopolis, the 
author of a work on agriculture, of which there 
are considerable fragments in the Geoponica,— 
4: Presbyter of Cesarea, in Palestine, saint and 
martyr, and celebrated for his friendship with 
Eusebius, who, as a memorial of this intimacy, 
assumed the surname of Pamphilus. Vid. Ev- 
‘sepius. He suffered martyrdom A.D. 307. The 
life of Pamphilus seems to have been entirely 
devoted to the cause of biblical literature. He 
was an ardent admirer and follower of Origen. 
He formed, at Cesarea, an important public li- 
brary, chiefly of ecclesiastical authors. . Perhaps 
the most valuable of the contents of this library 
were the Tetrapla and Hexapla of Origen, from 
which Pamphilus, in conjunction with Euse- 
bius, formed-a new recension of the Septua- 
gint, numerous copies of which. were put. into 
circulation.—-5. Of Amphipolis, one of the most 
distinguished of the Greek painters, flourished 
about B.C. 390-350.. He was the disciple of 
Eupompus, the founder’of the Sicyonian school 
of painting, for the establishment of which, how- 
ever, Pamphilus seems to have done much more 
than even Eupompus himself: Of his own works 
we have most scanty accounts’; but as a teach- 
er of his art he was surpassed by none of the 
ancient masters. According to Pliny, he was 
the first artist who possessed a thorough ac- 
quaintance with all branches of knowledge, es- 
pecially arithmetic and geometry, without which 
he used to say that the art could not be. per- 
fected. All science, therefore, which could in 
any way. contribute to form the perfect artist, 
was included in his course of instruction, which 
extended over ten years, and for which the fee. 
was no less.than a talent. Among those who 
paid this price for his tuition were Apelles and 
Melanthius, Not only was the school of Pam- 
philus remarkable for the importance which the 
master attached to general learning, but also 
for the minute attention which he paid to aecu- 
racy in drawing. ° y »3 
Pampnos (Iau), a mythical poet, who is 
placed by Pausanias later than Olen, and much 
earlier than Homer. His name 1s connected 
particularly with Attica. , 
Pampuysia (auovAla : Wdudvdoc, Maud baroc, 
Pamphylius), in its original and more restricted 
sense, was a narrow strip of the southern coast 
of Asia Minor, extending in a sort of arch alon 


the Sinus Pampnytius (now Gulf at Again), be- 
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tween Lycia on the west and Cilicia on the 
east, and on the north bordering on Pisidia. 


Its boundaries, as commonly stated, were Mount. 


Climax 6n the west, the River-Melas on the 
east, and the foot of Mount Taurus.on the north; 
but the statements are not very exact : Strabo 
gives to the coast of Pamphylia a length of six 
hundred and forty stadia, from Olbia, on the 
west to Ptolemais, some distance east of the 


Melas, and he makes its width barely two miles; 


and there.are still other different accounts. It 


was a belt of mountain coast-land, intersected . 


by‘rivers flowing down from the Taurus in a 


' short course, but several.of them with a con- 


siderable body of water : the chief of them, go- 
ing from west to east, were the CararruacteTs, 
Cesrrus, Eurymepon, and Menas (No. 6), all 
navigable-for some distance from their mouths. 
The inhabitants were amixture of races, whence 
their name. Ildu¢vdoz, of all races (the genuine 
old form, the other in -coc is later). Besides 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Semiti¢ (Syro- 
Arabian) family and Cilicians, there were very 
early Greek settlers and later Greek colonies 
inthe land. . Tradition ascribed the first Greek 
settlements to Morsus, after the Trojan war, 
from whom the country was in early tires call- 
ed Mopsopra. It was successively a part of 
the Persian, Macedonian, Greco-Syrian, and 


Pergamene kingdoms, and passed by the. will | 


of Attalus III. to the Romans (B.C. 130), under 
whom it was made a province; but this prov- 


-ince of Pamphylia included also Pisidia and 


Isauria, and afterward’a part of Lycia. Under 


Constantine Pisidia was again separated from 


Pamphylia. 

‘Pampnyiium Mart, Pimpuyuivs Sinus (TO 
Maudirtov rédayoc, Wapetacoc-xéAroc: now 
Gulf of Adalia), the great gulf formed in the 
southern coast of Asia Minor by-the direction 
of the Taurus chain and by Mount Solyma, be- 
tween the Promontorium Sacrum or Chelido- 
nium (now Cape Khelidonia), the southeastern 
point-of Lycia,.and Promontorium Anemurium 
(now Cape, Anemour), the southern point of Ci- 
licia. Its depth from north to south, from Pro- 


‘montorium Sacrum to Olbia, is reckoned by 


Strabo at three hundred and sixty-seven stadia 
(36-7 geographical miles), which is too little. 
Pampuyius (Idupvacc), son of Agimius and 
brother of Dymas, was king of the Dorians at 
the foot of Mount Pindus, and along with the 
Heraclide. invaded Peloponnesus. 
Pan (IIGv), the great god of flocks and shep- 
herds among the Greeks. He is usually called 
a son of Mercury (Hermes) by the daughter of 
Dryops ; but he is also described as a son of 
Mercury (Hermes) by Callisto; by Geneis or 
Thymbris, or by Penelope, whom the god visited 
in the shape of a ram, or as a son of Penelope 
by Ulysses, or by all. her suitors. in common. 
He was perfectly developed from his birth, and 
when his mother saw him she ran away through 
fear ; but Mercury (Hermes) carried him to Olym- 
pus, where all the gods were delighted with him, 
and especially Bacchus (Dionysus)... From his 
delighting all the gods, the Homeric hymn de- 
rives his name. He was originally only an Ar- 
cadian god, and Arcadia was always the. princi- 
pal seat of his worship. From this country his 
name and worship afterward spread over other 
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| parts of Greece, but at Athens his worship wag 
not introduced till the time of the battle of Mar- 
athon, In Arcadia, he was the god of forests, 
pastures, flocks, and shepherds, and. dwelt in 
grottoes, wandered on. the summits of mount- 
.ains ‘and rocks, and in valleys, either amusing 
himself with the chase, dr leading the dances 
of the nymphs. .As the god of flocks, both of 
wild and tame animals, it was his, province to 
increase and guard them; but-he was-also a 
hunter, and hunters owed their success or. fail- 
ure to him. The Arcadian hunters used to 
scourge the statue of the god if they had been 
disappointed in the chase. During the heat of. 
mid-day he used to slumber, and was very in- 
dignant when any one disturbéd-him. As the 


god of flocks, bees also were under his protec-'' 


tion, as well as the coast. where fishermen car- 
ried on their pursuit. As the god of every thing 
connected with pastoral life, he was fond of mu- 
sic, and the inventor of the syrinx or shepherd’s 
flute, which he himself played in a .masterly 
manner, and.in which he instructéd others also, 
such as Daphnis: He is thus said to-have loved 


the poet Pindar, and to have sung and danced. 


bis lyri¢ songs, in return for which Pindar-erect- 
ed to him “a sanctuary in front of his: house. 
Pan, like other gods who dweélt in forests, was 
dreaded by travellers, to whom he sometimes 
appeared, and whom he startled with sudden 
awe or. terror. Thus, when Phidippides, . the 
Athenian, was sent to Sparta to solicit its aid 
against the Persians, Pan accosted him, and 
promised to terrify the barbarians. if the Athe- 
nians would worship.him. . Hence sudden fright 
without any visible cause was ascribed to Pan, 
and was called a Panic fear. He is furthér said 
to have had a terrific voice, and by it to have 


frightened the Titans in their fight with the 


gods. It seems that, this feature, namely, his 
fondness of noise and riot, was the cause of his 
being considered the roinister and companion 
of Cybele and Bacchus (Dionysus). He was, at 
the same time, believed to be possessed of pro- 
phetic powers, and to have even. instructed 
Apollo in this art.. While roaming imhis forests 
he fell in love with Echo, by whom or by Pitho 
he became the father of lynx. His love of Sy- 
rinx, after whom he named his flute, is well 
known from Ovid. (Met., i., 691, seg.) Fir- 
trees were sacred to him, since the Thymph Pi- 


tys, whom he loved, had been» metamorphosed , 


into that tree ; and the sacrifices offered to him 
consisted of cows, rams, lambs, milk, and honey. 
Sacrifices were also offered to him in common 
with Bacchus (Dionysus) and the nymphs. The 
varlous epithets which are given him by the 
poets refer either'to his singular appearance, or, 
are derived from the names of the places. in 
which he was worshipped. The Romans identi- 
fied with Pan their own god Inuus, and also 
Faunus, which name is merely another form 
of Pan. In works of art Pan is represented as 
a voluptuous and sensual being, with horns, 
puck-nose, and goat’s feet, sometimes in the 
act. of dancing, and sometimes playing on the 
‘ syrinx. 

Panacis (avéxésa), i. ¢., ‘the all-healing,”® 
a daughter of Asculapius, who had a temple at 
Oropus. : 


Panacuaicus Mons (16 Iavayaixdy poc), & 


yo 


--PANACRA. 


mountain in Achaia, six thousand three hundred 


v 


feet high, immediately behind Patra, . . i 
Panacra (IIdvexpa), a mountain in Crete, a 

branch of Mount Ida. e) ai 

» Panaotuwm (Ilévaxroyv), a-town on the frontiers 

of Attica and. Beotia, originally belonged to 

Beotia, and, after being a frequent object of. 

contention between the, Athenians and Beo- 


tians, at. length became permanently annexed to! 


Attica, 

Panznus (Iévacvoc), a distinguished Atheni- 
an painter, who flourished B.C. 448. _He was 
the nephew. of Phidias, whom he assisted. in 
decorating the temple of Jupiter (Zeus) at Olym- 
pia.. He was also the author of a. series of 
paintings of the battle of Marathon; in the Pe- 
+ cile at Athens. : ' 

[Panzmaius (Ievaitioc).. 1. Tyrant of Leon- 
tini. ‘He was the first who raised himself to 


~-) power in that way in Sicily.—2. A native of 


*Tenos, commanded a vessel of the Tenians in 
the armament of Xerxes against Greéce, ap- 
parently by compulsion, for, just before the bat- 
tle of Salamis, Panetius with his vessel. desert- 
ed the’ Persians and joined the Greeks. ] 
Panarius. (Ilavairioc), a native of Rhodes, 
and a celebrated Stoic philosopher, studied first 
at Pergamum under the grammarian Crates, 


and subsequently at Athens under the Stoic’ 


Diogenes of Babylon, and his disciple-Antipater 
of Tarsus. He afterward went to Rome, where 
he became an intimate friend of Lelius and of 
Scipio Africanus the younger.. In B.C. 144 he 
aecompanied Scipio on the embassy which he 
undertook to the kings of Egypt and Asia in al- 
liance with Rome,, Panetius succeeded Antip- 
ater-as head of the Stoie school, and died. at 
Athens, at all events before 111. The princi- 
pal work of Panetius was his treatise on the 
theory of moral obligation (epi tod Ka0nKovTos), 
in three books, from which Cicero took the 
‘greater part of his work De Offcis.. Panetius 
had softened. down the harsh severity of the 
older Stoies, and, without giving up their funda- 
mental definitions, had-modified them so'as to 
make them applicable to the conduct of life, and 
had clothed them in the garb of eloquence. 
\ PanzTouium, a mountain in Agtolia, near 
Thermon. in which town the Panetolium or 
general assembly of the Actolians was held. 
{Panarsa. Vid, Pancua@a.] . 
[Pancua@a (Ilayyaia), a fabled island in the 
Eastern or Indian Ocean, which Euhemerus pre- 
tended to have discovered, and’to have found 
in its capital, Panara, a temple of the Triphyl- 
ian Jupiter, containing a column inscribed with 
the date of the births and deaths of many of the 
gods. ‘(Vid. Evurmervs.), Virgil makes. men- 
tion of Panchwa and its turifere arene, by which 
he evidently refers to Arabia Felix.} — 
Panna, a river in the country of ,the Siraci, 
in the interior of Sarmatia Asiatica (Tac., Ann., 
xil., 16). j ‘ 
Panpiritos-(llavddpewc), son of Merops of Mi- 
letus, is said to have stelen from the temple of 
Jupiter (Zeus) in Crete the golden dog which 
Vuican (Hephestus) had made, and to have car- 
ried it to Tantalus, When Jupiter (Zeus) sent 
Mereury (Hermes) to Tantalus to claim the dog 
back, Tantalus declared that it was not in his 
possession. The god, however, took the ani- 


PANDION; 


mal by force, and threw Mount Sipylus:-upon 
Tantalus.», Pandareos fled to Athens, and thence 
to Sicily, where: he perished, with his wife\Har- 


mothoe. ‘The story of Pandareos derives more. 


interest from that of his three daughters, Aé- 
don, the eldest of them, was married to Zethus; 
the brother of Amphion, by whom she became 
the mother of Itylus. 1p) 
who had’many children, she determined to mur- 
der one of his sons, Amaleus, but in the night 
she mistook her own son for her nephew, and 
killed him. . Lhe two other daughters of Pan- 


dareos, Merope and Cleodora (according to Pau- ° 
sanias, Camira and Clytia), were, according to - 


Homer, deprived of their parents by the gods, 
and remained as helpless orphans in the palace. 


Venus (Aphrodite), however, fed them with milk, 
honey, and wine. * Juno (Hera) gave them beauty 


and understanding far above other women. , “Di- 
ana (Artemis) gave them dignity, and Minerva 


(Athena) skill in the arts.’ When Venus(Aphro- © 


dite) went up to Olympus to arrange the nup- 
tials for her maidens, they Were carried off by 
the Harpies. ) : 

_Panpi&rus (IIlévdapog). 11. A Lycian, son of 
Lycaon, commanded the inhabitants, of Zelea 
on Mount Ida in the Trojan-war. He was dis- 
tinguished in the Trojam army as an’ archer, and 
was: said to have received his bow from Apollo. 


He was ‘slain by Diomedes, or, according’ to - 


others, by Sthenelus.. He was afterward hon- 
ored as a hero at Pinara in Lycia.—2. Son of 
Alcanor, and twin-brother of Bitias, was.one ef. 
‘the companions of Auneas; and was ‘slain by 
Turnus. a 

Panpataria (now Vendutene), a small island 
in the ‘Tyrrhenian Sea off the coast of.Cam- 
pania, to which Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
was banished. , ; - 

Panpimos (Iéydnyoc), 7. e., common to all 
the people,” a surname of Venus (Aphrodite), 
used in a two-fold sense: 1. As the goddess of 


\ t 


low, sensual pleasures, as Venus. vulgivaga or 
popularis, in opposition to Venus Urania, or the: 


heavenly Venus (Aphrodite): 2. As the goddess 
uniting all the inhabitants of.a country into one 
social or political body. Unde? the latter view 
she was worshipped at Athens along with Pei- 
tho (persuasion), and her worship was said to 
have been instituted by Theseus at the time 
when he united the'scattered townships into one 
great body of citizens. The. sacrifices offered 
to her consisted of white goats. 

Panvion (Ilavdiwr). 1.1. King of Athens, son 
of Erichthonius. by the Naiad Pasithea, was 
married to Zeuxippe, by whom he became the 
father of Procne'and Philomela, and of the twins 
Erechtheus and Butes. 


of Daulis in Phocis for assistance, and after- 
ward rewarded him by giving him his daughter 
Proene in marriage. ~ Vid. TeReus. It was. in 
his reign that Bacchus (Dionysus) and Ceres 
(Demeter) were said:to,have come to Attica.— 
2. Il. King of Athens, son of Cecrops and Metia- 
dusa.. Being éxpelled from Athens by the Me- 
tionide, he. fled to Megara, and there married 
Pylia, the daughter of King Pylas. When the 
latter, in consequence of a murder, migrated 
into. Peloponnesus, Pandion obtained the gov- 
He became the father of 


My 


ernment of Megara. 
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From envy of Amphion, 


In.a war against Lab-. | 
dacus, king of Thebes, he called upon Tereus. 


EX 
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Rs ee PANDOCUS. _ PANNONIA. 


Aigeus, Pallas, Nisus, Lycus, and a natural son, 
C&neus, and also of a daughter, who was married 
to:Sciron.. After his death his four sons, called 
the Pandtonide (Wavdiovidar); returned from Me- 
gara to Athens; and expelled the Metionide. 
/Ageus obtained Athens, Lycus the eastern 
coast of Attica, Nisus Megaris, and Pallas the 
southern coast.—[3. A Greek in the army against 
Troy, a companion of Teucer.]. iG eine 
‘£Panpocus (ilavdokoc), a Trojan, slain by 
‘Ajax before Troy. ] 4 
_Panpora (Iayddépa), the\name of the first 
woman on-earth.. When'Prometheus had stolen 
the fire from heaven, Jupiter (Zeus), in revenge, 
caused Vulean (Hephestus) to make a woman 
out. of earth, who by her charms and beauty 
should bring-misery upon the human racé.. 'Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite) adorned her with beauty ;. Mer- 
cury (Hermes) bestowed upon her boldness and 


cunning; and the gods called her Pandora, or. 


All-gifted, as each of the gods had given her 
some power by which she was to work the ruin 
of man. Mercury (Hermes) took her to Epi- 
metheus, who made her his wife, forgetting the 
advice of his brother Prometheus, that he should 
', Mot-receive any gifts from Jupiter (Zeus.) In 
the house of Epimetheus was a Closed jar, which 
he had been forbidden to open. But the curi- 
osity of a woman could not resist the tempta- 
tion to know its contents ; and when she open- 
ed the lid, all the evils incident to man potired 
out. She had only time to shut down the lid, 
and prevent the escape of hope... Later writers 
relate that Pandora brought with her from heav- 
en a box (and not a jar) containing all human 
ills, upon opening which all escaped and spread 
over the earth, Hope alone remaining. At-a 
still later period, the box is said to have ¢on- 
tained all the blessings of the gods, which would 
have been preserved for the human race had not 
Pandora opened the vessel, so that the winged 
blessings escaped. 

Panpdosia(Havdocia). 1.(Now Kastri);atown 
of Epirus in the district Thesprotia, onthe River 
Acheron, and in the territory of the Cassopei.— 
2. (Now Castel Franco?), a town in Brittium, 
near the frontiers of Lucania, situated on the 


River Acheron, and also either upon or at the. 


foot of three hills, was originally a.residence of 
native Ginotrian chiefs. It was here that Alex- 
ander of Epirus fell, B.C. 326, in accordance with 
an oracle, , 

Pxanprosos (Ildyvdpococ), 7. ., “ the all-bedew- 
ing” or “refreshing,” was a daughter’ of Ce- 
_- erops and Agraulos, and a sister of Erysichthon, 
_Herse, and Aglauros. ‘She was worshipped at 
Athens along with Thallo, and had:a sanctu- 
ary there near the temple of Minerva (Athena) 
Polias. ‘ 

‘Pannas. Vid. Cmsarna, No.2. 

Pangum or-1um (IIdvevov, Tdviov, i. e., Pan’s 
abode), the Greek name of the cave, in a mount- 
ain’ at the southern extremity of the range of 
Antilibanus, out of which the River Jordan takes 
its rise, a littlé above the town of Paneas or 
Cesarea Philippi. The mountain, in whose 
southern side the cave is, Was called by the same 
name, and the surrounding district was called 
Paneas. ; 

Panemum or Pancmus (IMayyaiov, Mdyyatoc : 
now Pangea), a celebrated range of mountains 
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in Macedonia, between: the Strymon amd the 
Nestus, and in. the‘ neighborhood of Philippi, 
with gold and silver mines, and-with, splendid 
roses. — ; f f a ' 
' PanheLiinivs (HaveAagvroc),\i. e., the god 
worshipped by all the Hellenes. “This surname | 
is said to have been given to Jupiter (Zeus) by 
Bacus, when he offered a propitiatory sacrifice” 
on behalf of-all the Greeks for the purpose of 
averting a famine. In (gina there was asanc- 


| tuary of Jupiter (Zeus) Panhellenius, which was 


said to have been founded by Alacts; and @ 
festival, Panhellenia, was celebrated there. , 
Panr6nium. Vid. Mycate; and Dict: of Ant., 
s. v. PANIONIA. ; { 
Pawium (Ildyioy). 1. A town onthe eoast of 
Thrace, near Heraclea.—[2: Vid. Panrum.] ‘ 
Panwnonia, one of the most important of the 
Roman’ provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps, was separated on the west from Noricum’. 
by the Mons. Cetius, and from Upper Italy “by. 
the Alpes Juliz,.on the south from IHyria by the 
Savus, on the east from Dacia by the Danube, 
and-on the north from Germany by the same 
river. Itthus, corresponded to the eastern part 
of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the whole 
of Hungary between the Danube and*the-Save, 
Slavonia, and apart of Croatia’ and Bosnia. 
The mountains in the south and west’ of the 
country, on the borders of Illyria, Italy,.and 
Noricum, belonged to the Alps, and are there: 
fore called by the general name of the Alpes 
Pannonice, of which the séparate names are 


Ocra, Carvancas, Cetius, and Albii or Albani - 


Montes. ‘The principal rivers of Pannonia, be- 
sides the Danube, were the Dravus (now Drave), 
Savus (now Save), and Arrabo (now Raab), all 
of which flow into the’-Danube. “Ihe Panno- 
nians (Pannonii), sometimes called Pw#onians 
by the Greek writers, ‘were probably of Ulyrian 
origin, and were divided into numerous tribes. 
They were a brave and warlike people, but are 
described by the Roman writers as cruel, faith- 
less, and treacherous. 
independence of Rome till Augustus, after his 
conquest of the Ilyrians (B.C. 35), turned his 
arms against the Pannonians, who were shortly 
afterward subdued by his general Vibius. In 
A.D. 7 the Pannonians joined the Dalmatians 
and the other Illyrian tribes in their revolt from 


| Rome, ‘and were with difficulty conqueréd by 


Tiberius, after a desperate strugele; which last- 
ed three years (A.D. 7-9). It was -after the + 
termination of this war that Panhonia appears 
to have been ‘reduced to the form-of a Roman 


| province, and was gairisoned by ‘several Ro- 


man legions. The dangerous mutiny of these 
troops after the death of Augustus (A.D. 14) 
was with difficulty quelled by Drusus.’ ‘From 
this time. to the end of the empire Pannonia 
always contained a large number of Roman 
troops, on account of its bordering on the Quadi 
and other powerful barbarous nations. We.find 
at a later time that Pannonia was the regular 
quarters of seven legions. In consequence of 
this large number of troops always stationed in 
the country, several towns. were founded and 
humerous fortresses were erected along the 
‘Danube. Pannonia originally formed only one 


province, but was soon divided into.two prov- 
inces, called Pannonia Superior and Pannonia 


They maintained their \” 


PANOMPHYEUS. . 


Inferior... These were separated from ore an- 


. other by a straight line drawn from ‘the River, 
- Atrabo south as far as the Savus, the. country | 


west of this line being Py Superior,.atd the part 


‘east P..Inferior.. Each of, the provinces, was | 


governed by ‘a. separate propraetor;' but they 


were frequently spoken of in the-plural under } 


the name of Pannonie. Inthe fourth-century, 


the part.of P. Inferior between the Arrabo, the 


Danube, and-the Dravas was formed into a 
separate province ‘by Galerius, who.gave it. the 
name of Valeria in honor of his.wife. ,But as 
P. Inferior had thus lost a great part of its ter- 


ritory, Constantine added to it a portion of P. 


Superior, comprising the upper part of the course 
of the-Dravus and the Savus.- P.:Superior.was 
now called Pannonia Prima, and. P. Inferior 
‘ Pannonia Secunda; and all three ~Pannonian 


provinces (together with the two Noric prov-- 


inces and Dalmatia) belonged to the six [lyrian 
provinces of the Western Empire. ‘In the mid- 
dle of the fifth century Pannonia was taken 
possession of by the Huns. 
Attila it passed into the hands of the Ostro- 
goths, and subsequently into those of the Lan- 
‘gobards. : ‘ p 
'-Panompnaus (Ilavoydaioc), 2: e., the author 
of all signs and omens, a surname of Jupiter 
(Zeus), who had a sanctuary on the Hellespont 
between Capes Rheteum and Sigeum. 
-Pinor® (ILavdrn), anymph of the sea, daugh- 
ter of Nereus and Doris. 
[Panodpes; one of the followers of A‘neas in 
his voyage to Italy, distinguished at the funeral 
games celebrated in Sicily in’ honor of Anchi- 
ses.] . ; - : 
Diuteacs (Havoretc), son-of Phocus and As- 
teropza, accompanied Amphitryon on his expe- 
dition against the Taphians. or Teleboans, and 
took. an oath not to embezzle any part of the 
booty ; but, having broken his oath, he was pun- 
ished by his son Epeus becoming unwarlike. 
He is also mentioned among the Calydonian 
hunters. i ; 

*, .Pindprus (Mavoretc, Hom.), PAnori@ (Ilavo- 

“ géat); OY PxndpE (Iavérn, Thue. ; ethnic Mavo- 
‘méb¢, NOW Agio Viasz), an ancient town in Pho- 
cis,.on the Cephisus, and near the frontiers of 
Beeotia, twenty stadia west of Cheronea, said 
to have been founded by Panopeus, son, of Pho- 
cus. 
~ (Panorion Unsinius, was proscribed by the 
triutavirs in B.C. 43, but was preserved by the 
fidelity of one of his slaves, who. exchanged 
dresses with his master, dismissed him by the 
back door as the soldiers were entering the villa, 
then placed himself in the bed of Panopion, and 
allowed himself ‘to be killed for his master. ] 
 -Panopouis. Vid. CuEmmis., 

Panopress Vid: Arcus. 

Panormus (Idévopuoc), that is; “All-Port,” or 

a place.always fit for landing, the name of sey- 
eral harbors. 1. (Ilavopuirnc, Panormita, Panor- 
mitanus: now Palermo), an important town on 
\ the northern coast.of Sicily and at the mouth 
 6f the River Orethus, was founded by the Phe- 
») nicians, and.at-a later time received-its Greek 
name from its excellent harbor. From the Phe- 
nicians it passed into the hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, in whose power it remained for a long 
time, and who made it one of the chief stations 


U 


| of the River Cayster, 


After the death of. 


PANTHEUM. : 

for their fleet: | It was taken by the Romans in. 
the. first Punie war, B.0..254, and.was subse. 
quently made a: Roman colony.—2. (Now. Porto 
Raphtv), the principal barber on the ‘eastern. 
coast.of Attica, near the demus Prasiz, and op= 
posite. the southern extremity of Eubea.—3., 


(Now Tekieh), a harbor inAchaia; fifteen stadia — 


east of the promontory Rhium.—4; A harbor in 
Epirus, in thé middle» of the Aecroceraunian 
rocks.—5. (Ruins near Mylopotamo), a town and 
harbor on the northern coast: of Grete.—6. The’ 
outer harbor of Ephesus, formed by the mouth 
- Vid. . 282, a. ‘ uf 4 
Pansa, C. Visius, a friend and-partisan of 


— 
ze 


Cesar, was tribune of the plebs’B:C.,51; and . 


Was\appointed by Cesar in 46 to the. govern- 
ment of Cisalpine Gaul as‘successor to M. Bru- 
tus: Cesar subsequently nominated him.and 
Hirtius consuls for 43. *Pansa was consul in 
that year along with Hirtius, and fell before 
Mutina in the month of April. The details are 
given under Hyrriuss oie, yp ae ie 

Panracvas, Panricras, or Panrictes (Iav- 


takbac: now Kiume di: Porcari), a small river. 
om the eastern coast of Sicily, which flowed into ~ 


the sea between Megara and. Syracuse. 

[Pant anus (Idvraivoc), the teacher of Cle- 
mens of Alexandrea, and master of the cate- 
chetical school in that ¢ity about A.D. 181: in 


aya? 


philosophy he had been in the’ Stoic school, and. 


had adopted their principles; and hence was 
designated the Stoic. -He was selected, on ac- 
count of his learning and piety, to conduct:a 
missionary enterprise.to India: ] , 
PanrAtEon (Ilavtadéwr). 1. Son of Ompha- 
lion, king or tyrant of Pisa in Elis at-the period 
of the thirty-fourth Olympiad (B.C: 644), as- 
sembled an army, with which he made himself 
master of Olympia, and assumed by foree the 
sole presidency of the Olympic games..: “The 


Eleans; on this account, would. not reckon this* 


as one of the regular Olympiads. . Pantaleon: 


assisted the Messenians, in the second Mes-’ 
senian war.—[2. A. son of; Alyattes, king of. 
His claim to the « 


Lydia, by an Ionian woman. 
throne in preference to his brother Cresus was 
put forward by his-partisans during the lifetime 
of Alyattes, but that: monarch. decided in favor 


of Creesus.—3. A Macedonian) of ‘Pydna, ‘an, 


officer in the service of Alexander, who was 

appointed by him governor of Memphis. ] 
Panroéa... Vid. ABRADATAS. ’ et 
Panruium (IIdv@evov), a’ celebrated temple 


-at Rome, in the Campus Martius, which is still 


extant, and used-as a Christian: church. . It is 


in a circular form, surmounted by a dome,.and 


contains a noble Corinthian portico of sixteen 
pillars. i 
Colosseum inthe Regent’s Park. It was built 
by M. Agrippa in-his third consulship, B.C. 27, 
as the inscription on the portico still testifies. 
All. the ancient authors call it a temple, and 


there is no reason for supposing, as.some mod- 
ern writers have done, that it was originally an - 


entrance to the public baths. The name 1s. 
commonly derived from: its being supposed to 
be sacred to all the gods ; but- Dion Cassius 
expressly states that it was dedicated to Mars 
and Venus. ‘The temple of Juhus Cesar was 
erected by Augustus in the interior of the tem- 
ple, and that: of Augustus in ‘the pone At 


( 


In its general:form it resembles the ~ 


- 
.* ¥ PANTHGEDAS.. PAPHLAGONIA. 


bat was restored by the Emperor Septimius. Seve- | of the five principal, epic poets. [The frag 
rus, A.D. 202. Between 608 and 610 it was | ments are collected by ‘Tzschirner, Panyasidis 


-_™ 


i 


~» * tinople by command of Constans II. 


consecrated as a/Christian church by the pope 
»« Boniface IV., with the approbation of the Em- 
peror Phocas. In 655 the plates of gilded bronze 
that covered the roof were carried:to Constan- 
; The Pan- 
~theon is the largest circular building of anti- 
quity ; the interior diameter of the rotunda is 
one hundred and forty-two feet, and the height 
from the pavement to the summit about one 
‘hundred and’ forty-eight feet. The portico is 
one hundred and three feet wide, and the col- 
umns forty-seven feet high. 
* [Panruapas.(IavGoidac), a Spartan, sent out 
bythe ephors in B.C: 403 against*Clearchus, 
who, had gone to Byzantium against orders. 
He was slain‘in battle’in 377 against Pelopidas, 
near Tanagra.] « ae 
» Panruous, contr. Pantads (I1év000¢, IdévOove), 
one of the elders at Troy, husband: of Phrontis, 


_. and father of Euphorbus, Polydamas, and Hy- 


perenor. _Hence both Euphorbus and Polyda- 
mas are called Panthoides, He is said to have 
been originally a‘priest of Apollo’at Delphi, and 
to have been’ carried to Troy by Antenor on 
account, of his beauty. ‘He continued to be a 
priest of Apollo, and is called by Virgil (Ain., 
l., 319) Othryades, or son of Othryas. 

[Panrias (Ilavriac), of Chios,.a statuary of 
the school of Sicyon, son and pupiliof Sostra- 
tus, who was the seventh in the succession of 
disciples from Aristocles of .Cydonia:] 

Panticapamum ({lavrixdmaov: Wavtixaraioc, 
Uavrixanacedc, avricaniatrne + now Kertsch),.a 


town in the Tauric Chersonésus, was situated | 


on a hill twenty stadia in circumference on the 
_ Cimmerian Bosporus, and opposite the town of 
Phanagoria in Asia, It derived its name from 
the River Panticapes: It was founded: by the 
-Milesians about B.C.'541, and from its position 
- and excellent harbor soon became a place. of 
great commercial importance. . It was the res- 
idence of the Greek kings of the Bosporus, and 
hence is sometimes called Bosporus. - Justinian 
caused it to be surrounded with new walls. 


PanricaPes (Ilavrixarye), aviver in European. 


. Sarmatia, which, according to Herodotus, rises 
in a Jake, separates the agricultural and nomad 
Scythians, flows through the district Hylea, 
and falls into the Borysthenes. It is usually 
identified with the modern Somara, but-without 
sufficient grounds. 

* Panyasts (Havdaczc). 1. A Greek epic poet, 
was anative of Halicarnassus, and a relation 
of the historian Herodotus, probably his uncle. 
Panyasis began to be known about B.C. 489, 
continued in reputation till 467, and was put to 

* death by Lygdamis, the tyrant ‘of Halicarnas- 
sus,.about 457. ‘The most celebrated of'the 
poems of Panyasis ‘was his Heraclea or Hera- 
cleas, which gave a detailed account of the ex- 
ploits of Hercules. It consistéd of fourteen 
books and nine thousand verses. “Another poem 
of Panyasis bore, the name of Lonica (‘Iwntké), 
and contained. seven thousand verses ; ‘it relat- 
ed the history of Neleus, Codrus, and the Ionic 
colonies: . In later times the works of Panyasis 
were extensively read and much°admired ; the 
Alexandrine grammarians ranked him with Ho- 
mer, Hesiod, Pisander, and Antimachus, as.one 
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| promontory. 
‘to the Greeks in the mythical period. The Ar- 


Fragmenta, &c., Breslau, 1842; and’ by Diib- 
ner; at the end of Epici Greci Minores, in Di- 


-dot’s Bibliotheca, Greeca.J]—2. A” philosopher, . 
_also’a native of Halicarnassus, Whowrote two 


books ‘* On’ Dreams’ (Ilepi évetpwr), was per- 
haps.a grandson of the poet. é 

_[Panyasus (Ilaviacoog: now Spirnazza), ‘a 
river of Illyris Greca, which empties, south of 
Dyrrachium, into the Ionian Sea.] sEM SE 

ParuLaconta (Haddayovia: TWagdaydv, pl. 

-évec, Faphlago), a district on the northern side’ 
of Asia-Minor, between Bithynia on the west. 
and Pontus on the east, being separated from 


dF 


the former by the River Parthenius, and from-.. 


the latter by the Halys ; on the south it-was di- 
vided by the chain of Mount: Olympus (accord-~ 
ing to others by Olgassys) from Phrygia in the’ 


earlier times, but from Galatia-afterward; and »*_- 


onthe north it bordered on the Euxine.. These - 
boundaries, however, are not always exactly 
observed. Xenophon brings the Paphlagonians 
as far east as Themiscyra and the Jasonian 
It appears to have been known 


gonautic legends mentioned Paphlagon, the son 
of Phineus, as the hero eponymus of the coun= 
try. In the Homeric Catalogue, Pylemenes 
leads the. Paphlagonians, as alliés of the Tro- 


jans,-from the land of the Heneti, fbout the - 


River Parthenius, a region famed for its mules ; 
and from this Pylemenes.the Jater princes of 
Paphlagonia claimed their descent, and the 
country itself was sometimes called Pvt amn- 
nia. Herodotus twice mentions the Halys-as 
the boundary between the Paphlagonians and 
the Syrians of Cappadocia; but we learn also 
from him and from, other authorities that the 
Paphlagonians were of the same race as. the 


| Cappadocians (i. e., the Semitic or Syro-Ara- 


bian), and quite distinct, in their language and ‘ 
their customs, from their Thracian neighbors ~ 
on the west. They were good soldiers, espe- 
cially as cavalry, but uncivilized and supersti- 
tious. The country had also other inhabitants, 
probably of a different race, namely, the Heneti 


and the Caucones; and Greek settlements were ° 


established on the coast.at an early period. The 
Paphlagonians were first subdued by Creesus. 
Under the Persian empire they belonged to the 
third satrapy, but their satraps made themselves 
independent, and assumed the regal title, main- 
taining themselves in this position (witha brief 
interruption, during which Paphlagonia was-sub- 
ject to Eumenes) until the conquest of the coun- 
try by Mithradates, who added the eastern part 
of his own kingdom, and made. over the west= 
ern part to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who 
gave it to his son Pylemenes, After the fall _ 
of Mithradates the Romans added the north of 
Paphlagonia, along the coast, to Bithynia, and 
the interior was left to the native princes, as 
tributaries to Rome; but, the race of these 
princes becoming soon extinct, the whole of 
Paphlagonia was made Roman, and Augustus 
made it a part of the province of-Galatia. It 
was made a separate province under Constan- 
tine ; but the eastern part, from Sinope to the 
Halys, was assigned to Pontus, uhder the name 
of Hellespontus. Paphlagonia was a mountain- 


t 
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PAPHUS: 


“ous country, being intersected from west to 


east by three’ chains of the Olympus system, 


namely, the Olympus itself on the southern bor- 
der, Olgassys in the centre, and a minor chain 


with no specific name nearer to.the coast. The. 
belt of land between this last chain and the sea 


was very fertile, and the Greek cities of Amas- 
tris’ and Sinepe brought a considerable com- 


merce to its shore; but»the inland parts were | 


chiefly covered with native forests, which were 
- celebrated as hunting grounds. .The country 


was famed for its horses and mules, and in| 


some parts there were extensive sheep-walks ; 
and its rivers were particularly famous for their 
fish. The country was divided into nine dis- 
tricts, the names of which are not of enough 
importance to be specified here. . i 


Papnus (Ilégoc), son of Pygmalion by the’ 


statue inte which life had been breathed by 
Venus (Aphrodite). From him the town of 


Paphus is said to have derived its name; and | 
Pygmalion himseif is called the Paphian hero. 


» K{Ov., Met, x.;-290.) ; 
Paruus, (Idgoc: Iadgioc), the name of two 
towns. on the western coast of Cyprus, near 
each other, and called respectively ‘‘ Old Pa- 
phos” (IlaAairagoc) and ‘* New Paphos” (ild- 
goc véa).~ Old Paphos was situated near the 
promontory Zephyrium, on the River Bocarus, 
_ten stadia from the coast, where it had a good 
harbor; while New Paphos lay more inland, in 

' the midst of a fertile plain, sixty stadia from 
the former. » Old Paphos was the chief seat of 
‘the worship of Venus (Aphrodite), who is said 
to have landed .at this place after her birth 
among the.waves, and who is hence frequently 
-ealled the Paphian goddess (Paphia). - Here 
she had a celebrated temple, the high priest of 
which exercised a kind of religious superintend- 
ence over the whole island. Every year there 
was a grand procession from New Paphos to 
the temple of the goddess in the old city.. There 
were two legends respecting the foundation of 
Paphos, one describing the Syrian king Cinyras 
as its founder, and the other the Arcadian Ag- 
apenor on his return from Troy. These state- 
ments are reconciled by the supposition that 
Cinyras was the founder of Old Paphos and 
Agapenor of New Paphos. ‘There can-be no 
doubt of the Pheenician origin of Old Paphos, 
and that the worship of Venus (Aphrodite) was 
introduced here from the East ; but an Arcadian 
colony can not be admitted. When Paphos is 
mentioned by later writers without any epithet, 
they usually mean the New City ; but when the 
name occurs in-the poets, we are generally to 

_ understand the Old City, as the poets, for the 
most. part,speak of the ' place in connection 
with the worship of Venus (Aphrodite). Old 
Paphos was destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Augustus, but was rebuilt by order of 
the emperor, and called Augusta. . Under. the 
Romans New Paphos was the capital of one of 
the four districts into which the island was di- 


vided. -Old Paphos corresponds to. the modern | 


Kubla or Konwklia, and New Paphos to the mod- 
~ ern Bafa. 


Paprias (Ilaréac), an early Christian writer, 


said to have been a hearer of the Apostle John, 
and a companion of Polycarp, was bishop of Hie- 
zapolis,.on the borders of Phrygia. He taught 


| extant. 


y 


PAPREMIS. 


there will be, for one thousand years. after the 
resurrection of the dead, a bodily reign of Christ 
on this earth.. Only fragments of his works are 

_Pavrniinus, Zimitivs, ‘a celebrated Roman 
jurist, was —prefectus 'preetorio under the Em- 
peror Septimius Severus, whom he accompanied 
to Britain... The emperor died at York A,D.211, 
and is said to have commended his two sons, 
Caracalla. and Geta, to the care of Papinian. 
On the death of his father, Caracalla dismissed 
Papinian from his office, and shortly afterward 
put him to death. There are five hundred ‘and 
ninety-five. excerpts from Papinian’s works in 
the Digest. These excerpts are from the thirty- 
seven books of Questiones, a work arranged ac- 


a 


cording to the order of the Edict, the nineteen - 


books of Responsa, the two books of Definitiones, 
the two books De Adulterus, a-single book, De 
Adulteris, and a Greek work or fragment, which 


probably treated of the office of edile both at — 


Rome and in other towns. No Roman jurist 
had a higher reputation than Papinian. Nor is. 
his reputation unmerited. -It was not solely be- 
cause ofthe high station that he filled, his pene- 


tration, and his knowledge, that he left an im- 


perishable name; his excellent understanding, 

guided by integrity of purpose, has made him the 

model of a true lawyer. ; 
‘Parinivs'Srarivs. Ved. Srativs. : 

Paprria Gens, patrician and plebeian. : The 
patrician Papirii were divided into the families 
of Crassus, Cursor, Maso, and Mugillanus ; and 
the plebeian Papirii into those of Carbo, Petus, 
and Turdus. Of these the families of Carzo, 
Cursor, Maso, and Mucinuanus alone require- 
mention. ‘ ; 

Paririanz Fossa, ‘a village in Etruria, on the 
Via Aimilia, between Luna-and Pisa. 

Paprrius, CO. or Srx., the author ofa supposed 
collection of the Leges Regie, which was called 
Jus Papirianum or Civile. Pupirianum. | He is 
said to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius. 


“Superbus. : 


Parivs Murizus. Vid. Muriuus. ' 

Parrta (larmota), a lofty rugged mountain 
on the extreme border of Numidia, perhaps the 
same as the Thammes of Ptolemy, and as: the 
mountain abounding with wild cats; near the 
city of Melitene, to which Diodorus Siculus 
refers (xx., 58), but. without mentioning its 
name. , 

Paprus (Ilémmoc), of Alexandrea, one. of the 
later Greek geometers, is said by Suidas to have 
lived under Theodosius (A.D, 379-395). Ofthe 
works of Pappus, the only one which has come 
down tous is his ‘celebrated Muthematical Col- 
lections (MaOqjuatiKnov ovvaywyov Bibra). * This 
work, as we have it now in print, consists of 
the last six ‘Of eight books. Only portions of 
these books have been published in Greek. 
There are two Latin editions of Pappus: the 
first by Commandinus, Pisaurt, 1588 ;‘ and the 
second by Manolessius, Bononia, 1660. a 

Papriais (Ildmpnptc), a city of Lower Egypt, 


‘| capital of the Nomos Papremites, and sacred to 


the Egyptian god. whom the Greeks identified 
with Mars (Ares). _ It is only mentioned by He- 
rodotus, and is perhaps the same as the Chois 
of later times. JL Des 
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PAPUS, 2MILIUS. 
Papus, Aauitius. 1c M., dictator B.C. 321.—= 
2..Q., twice consul, 282 and 278; and censor 


275.. In both his consulships and in his censor-’ 


ship he had as colléague C. Fabricius Luscinus. 
—3: L., consul 225, defeated the Cisalpine Gauls 


with great slaughter. He was censor 220 with 


C. Flaminius. ts 
~ ParacuEroitis (Mapayerwirec), the name of 
the plain in Acarnania, and A%tolia, near“the 
mouth of the Achelous, and through which that 
river flows. 5 eT 4 

» Paracwoaturas (Hapayodbpac, rd Mapayodbpa: 


now Mountains of Louristan), a part of the chain 


of mountains forming the eastern margin of the 
“Tigris and Euphrates-valley, was. the boundary 


between Susiana-and Media. .The same name’ 


-is given to an €astern branch of the chain, which 
‘formed the boundary between Parthia and the 
desert of Carmania. » Strabo-places it too far 
north. : ‘ 

Parmrixcene: (Ilapacraxnyn: Udparracal, Wa- 
‘pataxgvot, Patetace, Paratacéni), the name.of 
various mountainous regions in the Persian em- 


’ pire, is the Greek form of a Persian ‘word, sig- 


, nifying mountainous. 


, 


* the east are called cornua Agypti.” 


1. The* best known of 
those distriets was on the borders of Media and 


Persis, and was inhabited by a people of Median‘ 


origin, who are mentioned several times by the 
historians of Alexander ‘and-his successors.— 
2. A district between the rivers Oxus and Jax- 
artes, on the borders of Bactria and Sogdiana. 
—3. A district. between Arachosia and Drangi- 
ana, also called Sacastana, from its inhabitants, 
the Scythian Sace. 

- Parmronium or AmmOnYA (Ilapartévuov, §? Ape 
Hovia: now El-Bareton or Marsa-Labeit), an im- 
portant city on the northern: coast of Africa, be- 
longed to Marmarica in its widest sense, but 
politically te Egypt, namely, to the Nomos Libya: 
hence this, city on the west and Pelusium on 
It stood 
near. the Promontory Artos or Pythis (now Ras- 
el-Hazeit), and was reckoned two hundred Ro- 
man miles west of Alexandrea, between seventy 
and eighty, miles, or, according to Strabo, nine 


hundred stadia (all too’small) east of the Cata- 


bathmos'Major, and one thousand three hundred 
stadia north of Ammonium inthe Desert (now 
Siwah), which Alexander the Great visited by 
the way of Paretonium. The city was forty 
stadia in circuit. It was an important sea-port, 


,a strong fortress, and a renowned seat of the 


worship of Isis.’ It was restored by Justinian, 


‘and continued a place of some consequence till 


its complete destruction by the late Pasha of 
Egypt, Mehemet Ali, in 1820. , 
_\PxrXcow Sinus (Hapdyov xéaroc: now Gulf 
of Oman), a gulfof the Indicus Oceanus, on the 
éoast of Gedrosia, namely, the gulf formed in the 
northwest of the Indian. Ocean by the approach 
of the northeastern coast of Arabia to that of 
Beloochistan and Persia, outside of the entrance 


“to the Persian Gulf. 7% +4 


Par&uia (Haparia), the Sea-coast district of 
Attica, around the Promontory of Sunium, 'ex- 
tending upWard.as far as Hale Axonides on the 
western coast, and Prasie on the’eastern coast, 
The inhabitants of this district,the Paralii (Hapd- 
Acor), were one ofthe three political parties into 
which Attica was divided at the time of Pisis- 
tratus, the other two being the Diacrit. (Atdxpzoc), 
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PARIS? ad 


or Highlanders, and, the ‘Pediasit (Hediéozoz), Or 
inhabitants ofthe plain, .— © in 
. Pirdtus (IlépaAoc), the younger of ‘the two 
legitimate sons of Pericles.. He and his brother 
Xanthippus were. educated by their father with 


ithe greatest care, but they'both appear'to have 
-| been of inferior capacity, which was any thing 


but compensated by. worth of character, though 


-Paralus seems to have been.a somewhat more 


hopeful youth than his brother. 
victims to the plague, B.C. 429. : 

-Paraporamit Orta (Haparorducou, -azia: now 
Belissi), an ancient town in Phocis, situated on 
a steep hill, and on the left bank of the River 
Cephisus, from which it derives:its name. «It 
‘was ‘near the frontiers of Beotia, being ‘only 
fotty stadia from Cheronea, and sixty stadia 
from Orehomenus. It is probably mentioned. by 
Homer (J1.,ii.,522). It was destroyed by Xerxes, 
but was rebuilt, and was destroyed a second.time 


They both fell 


‘in the Saered war. 


Parasori4 (Ilapaconta), a district in the gouth 
of Beeotia on both banks of the Asopus, the in-' 
habitants of which were called Parasopi (Iapa- 
owntot). : ie ni, 

[Parasopras(Ilapaowride), a city of Thessaly, 
in the district Gitea.] ’ ; ‘ 

“Parca. Vid. Moira. pees 

Parentivm (now Parenzo), a town in Istria, 
with a good:harbor, inhabited by Roman citizens, 
but not a Roman colony, thirty-one miles from. 
Pola. Ne Pra 

Piris(Iépic), also called AvexanpER CAAEE- 
avdpoc), was the second son of Priam-and Hecu- 
ba. Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that she 
had: brought forth a fire-brand, the flames of 
which spread over the whole.city.’ Accordingly, 
as soon as the child was born, he was given to 
a shepberd, who was to expose him. on Mount 
After the lapse of five days, the shepherd, 
on returning to Mount Ida, found the child still 
alive, and fed by ashe-bear. Thereupon he car- 
ried the boy home, and brought him. up along 
with his own child, and called him Paris... When 
Paris had grown up, he distinguished himself 
as a valiant defender of the flocks and shep- 
herds, and hence received the name of Alexan- 
der, z.¢., the defender of men. He also suc- 
ceeded in discovering his real origin, and was 
received by Priam as his son. He now married 
Cénone, the daughter of the river-god Cebren, 
by whom, according to some, he became the fa- 
ther of Corythus.. But the most. celebrated 
event in the life of Paris was his abductiom of 
Helen. This came to pass in the following way : 
Once upon a time, when Peleus and Thetis sol- 
emnized their nuptials, all the gods were invited 
to the marriage, with the exception of Eris, or 
Strife. Enraged at her exclusion, the goddess 
threw a golden apple among the guests, with 
the inscription, “To the fairest.” Thereupon 
Juno (Hera), Venus (Aphrodite), ‘and Minerva 
(Athena). each claimed the apple for herself. 
Jupiter (Zeus) ordered Mereuty (Hermes) to 
take the goddesses to Mount Gargarus, a portion 
of Ida, to the beautiful shepherd-Paris, who was 
there tending his flocks, and who was to decide 
the dispute... The goddesses: accordingly ap- 
peared before him, Juno (Hera) promised hira 
the sovereignty of Asia~and great riches, Mi- 
nerva (Athena) great glory and renown in war, 


‘PaRieca 


and Venus (Aphrodite) the fairest of women for 
shis -wife; - Paris decided in favor of Venus 
(Aphrodite), and gave her the golden. apple. 
“This judgment called forth in, Juno (Hera) and 
- Minerva (Athena). fierce hatred-against Troy. 
Under the protection of Venus (A phrodite),-Paris 
now. sailed to Greece, and was hospitably: re+ 
ceived in the palace of Menelaus at. Sparta. 
Here he succeeded in carrying off. Helen, the’ 
wife of Menelaus, who was the most. beautiful 
woman in'the world. The accounts of this rape 
are not:the same in all writers, . According to: 


the more usual account, Helen followed her se- ' 


ducer willingly, owing to. the influence of Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite), while Menelaus was absent, in 
Crete. Others relate that the goddess deceived 
Helen by giving to Paris the appearance of. 
Menelaus; and others; again, say that Helen 
was carried off by Paris by force, either during 
a festival or during the chase. .On his return) 
to Troy, Paris passed through Egypt and,Phe- 
nicia, and at length arrived at Troy with Helen 
and the treasures which he had ,treacherously 
taken from.the hospitable house of Menelaus. 
In regard to this voyage the ‘accounts again dif- 
fer; for, according to some, Paris and° Helen 
. reached Troy three days after their departure, 
whereas, according to later traditions, Helen 
‘did not reach Troy at. all, for Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Juno (Hera) allowed only a phantom resembling 
' her to accompany Paris to Troy, while the real 
Helen was carried to Proteus in Egypt, and re- 
‘mained there until she was fetched by Mene- 
laus. .The abduction of Helen gave rise to the 
Trojan war. Before her marriage with Mene- 
_laus she had been wooed by the noblest chiefs 
in all parts of Greece. -Her former suitors now 
resolved to revenge her abduction, and«sailed 
against Troy. Vid. Acammmnon. Homer. de- 
scribes Paris as a handsome man, fond of the 
female sex and.of music, and not ignorant of 
-war, but as dilatory and cowardly, and detested 


*. by his own friends for having brought upon them 


the fatal war with the Greeks. . He fought with 
Menelaus before the walls of Troy, and was de- 
feated, but was carried offby Venus (Aphrodite). 
He is said to have killed Achilles, either by one 
of his arrows, or by treachery in the temple of 
the Thymbrean. Apollo. Vid. Acnintes. On 
the capture of Troy, Paris was wounded by 
’ Philoctetes with an arrow of Hercules, and then 
returned to his long-abandoned wife OCinone. 
But she, remembering the wrongs she had suf- 
fered, or, according to others, being prevented 
by her father, refused: to heal, the wound. He 
then.went back to Troy and died: C#none 
quickly repented, and. hastened after him with 
yemedies, but came too late, and in her. grief 
hung herself.. According to others, she threw 
‘herself from a tower, or rushed into the flames 
of the funeral-pile om which the body of Paris 
was burning. Paris is represented in works 
“of art as. a beautifal youth, without a beard, 
with a Phrygian cap, and sometimes with an 
apple in his hand, in the act of presenting it to 
Venus (Aphrodite). 
 Pxrts, the name of two celebrated. panto- 
mimes, 1. The élder Paris lived in the reign 
of the Emperor Nero, with whom, he was a 
steat favorite. He was originally..a slave of 
Domitia, the aunt of the emperor, and he pur- 
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chased his. freedom by paying her a large sum - 
of money. -Paris. was afterward declared, by _ 
|. order of. the emperor, to have been free-born 

(ingenuus);‘and Demitia was compelled to re- ~~ 


store to, him the sum which-she had received 
for his freedom. When Nero attempted to be- 
come @ pantomime, he put Paris to death as a 
dangerous. rival.—2.'The younger Paris, and 
the more celebrated of the two, was a native 


| of Egypt, and lived in the reign’ of Domitian, 


with whom he’ was also a great favorite. He 
was put to death by Demitian because he had 
an intrigue with Domitia, thé, wife’of the em- 
peror. . ¢ Kit : : 
‘Parisi. Vid. Luterrs Parisiorum, 
. Pariom (76 [dpiov : Ilapiavéc; Wapenvoc, 4a- 
plavetc: ruins at. Kemer), a city of Mysia, on 
the northern coast of the ‘Troad, on ‘the Pro- 
pontis, between Lampsacus. and Priapus} was 
founded by a colony from Miletus, mingled with’: 
natives of Paros and Erythra, and became a 
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flourishing sea-port, having a better harbor than — 


that of Priapus. _Undér Augustus ‘it was‘made 
a Roman colony, by the namé of Colonia Pari- 
ana Julia Augusta. » It was a renowned seat 
of the. worship of Cupid (Eros), Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), and Apollo: The. surrounding district 
was called 4 Iapsavq, — . - Ps 

Parma (Parmensis: now Parma), a town in 
Gallia Cispadana, situated ona river of ‘the 
same name‘and on the Via Aumilia, between 
Placentia and Mutina, was originally a town of- 
the Boii, but was made a Roman colony B.C. 
183, along with Mutina, and from that time be- 


came.a place of considerable importance: It , 


suffered.some injury in the civil war after Ca- 
sar’s death, but was enlarged and embellished 
by Augustus, and received the name,of Colonia 
Julia, Augusta... After the fall of the Western 
Empire it was for a,time called Chrysopolis; or 
the ‘ Gold-City,” but for what reason we do 
not know., The* country around Parma was 
originally marshy ; but themarshes were drain- 
ed by the consul Scaurus, and. éonverted into 
fertile land. The wool of Parma was particu- 
larly good. 

Parminipes (Idpyevidyc), a. distinguished 
Greek philosopher, was a native of lea in Italy. 
Aceording to Plato, Parmenides, at the age of 
sixty-five, came,to Athens to the Panathenza, 
accompanied by Zeno, then forty years old, and 
became acquainted with Socrates, who at. that 
time was quite young. Supposing Socrates to: 
have been. nineteen or twenty years of,age at 


the time, we may place the visit of Parmenides> 


to Athens in B.C. 448, and consequently his 
birth in 513. 
great esteem by Plato and Aristotle ; and his 
fellow-citizens thought so highly of him, that 
every year they bound their magistrates to ren-- 
der obedience to the Jaws which he had enact- 
ed ‘for them. . The philosophical opinions of 
Parmenides were developed in a didactic poem, 
in hexameter verse, entitled On Nature, of 
which only fragments remain. In this poem he 
maintained that the phenomena of sense were 
delusive, and that it was only by mental ab- 
straction that aperson could attain to the knowl- 
edge of the’ only reality, a One and’All, a con; 
tinuous and self-existent substance, which could 
not.-be perceived by the senses. yee although 


Parmenides was regarded-with - 


yet 


’ 


-PARMENION.. 
_he believed the phenomena of sense to bé de- 


- Jusive, nevertheless he adopted two elements, 


Warm and Cold, or Light and Darkness. ‘The 
best edition of the fragments of Parmenides is 
by Karsten, in. Philosophorum  Grec.. Veterwm 
Oper, Reliquiz, Amstelod., 1835. . Se 

. Parminton (Ilapueviov). 1. Son of Philotas, 
a distinguished Macedonian general in the serv- 
ice of Philip-of ‘Macedon and Alexander the 
Great. Philip held him’ in high esteem, and 


‘used to say of him that he had-never been able’ 


to find. more than one general, and-that was 
‘Parmenion. In Alexander’s invasion of Asia, 
Parmenion was regarded as second in command. 
At the three great battles of the Granieus, Issus, 
and Arbela, while the king commanded the right 
wing of the army, Parmenion was placed at the 
head. of the left, and contributed essentially to 


* the victory on all those memorable occasions. 


The confidence reposéd in him by Alexander 
appears to have been unbounded, and he is con- 
tinually spoken of as the most-attached of the 
king’s friends, and as holding, beyond all ques- 
tion, the second-place in the state. But when 
Philotas, the only surviving son of Parmenion, 
was accused in Drangiana (B.C.'330) of being 
privy to the plot against the king’s life, he not 


only confessed his own guilt when put to the 


torture, but involved his father also in the plot. 
Whether the king really believed in the guilt 
of Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary 
sacrifice to policy after the execution of his son, 
he caused his aged friend to be assassinated in 
Media before he could-receive the tidings of his 
son’s death.~ The death of Parmenion, at the 
age of seventy years, will ever remain one of 
the darkest stains upon the’ character of Alex- 
ander. Its questionable whether even Philo- 
tas was really concerned in the conspiracy, and 
we may safely pronounce that Parmenion had 
no connection with it. —2. Of Macedonia, an 
‘epigrammatic poet, whose verses were included 
in the collection of Philip ‘of Thessalonica, 
whence it is probable that he flourished:in, or 
shortly before, the time of Augustus. 
[Parmeniscus (Ilapyevioxoc), a grammarian 
‘and commentator, of whose writings a few frag- 
ments remain.] ae 
[Parmenon (Iapuévor), of Byzantium, a cho- 
liambic, poet, a few of whose vérses are pre- 
served in Athenaus and the scholiasts : these 
fragments are collected by Meineke, Choliambica 
Poesis Grecorum, Berol., 1845.] 
' [Parmys (Hdpyve), daughter of -Smerdis, the 
son of -Cyrus.. She became the wife of Darius 
Hystaspis, and was the mother of Ariomardos.] 
‘Parnassus (Hapvacodc, Uapvacéc, Ion. Tap- 
vyodc), the name, in its widest signification, of 
a range of mountains, which extends from Gta 
and Corax southeast through Doris and Phocis, 
and. under the name of Carphis (Kipguc) term- 
inates’ at the Corinthian Gulf between Cirrha 
and Anticyra., But in its narrower sense, Par- 
nassus indicates the highest. part of the rangea 
few miles notth of Delphi:. Its two highest 
summits were called Tithoréa (Tidopéa: now 
Velitza), and Lycoréa (Avxépeva : now Liakura), 
the former being northwest and the latter north- 
east of Delphi; and hence Parnassus is fre- 
quently described by the poets as double-headed. 
Immediately above Delphi the mountain forms 
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Se which, the town was ‘built. 


ey 
_ <PAROPAMISADZ!. 
a semicircular range of lofty rocks, at the foot 4 


These rocks 
were called Phadriades (Pa:dpuidec), or the  Re- 


‘splendent,”. from their facing the south, and 


thus receiving the full rays of the sun during 
the most brilliant part of the day. The sides 


of Parnassus were well wooded: at its’ foot 


grew myrtle, laurel, and olive-trees, and higher 
up, firs ; and itssummit was covered with. snow 
during the greater part of the year. It con- 
tained numerous Caves, glens, and romantic 
ravines. It is celebrated’as one of the chief: 


|.seats.of Apollo and the Muses, and an inspiring 


source of poetry and song.- On Mount Lycorea 
was the Corycian eave, from which the Muses 
are sometimes called the Corycian nymphs. 
Just above Delphi was the far-famed Castalian 
spring, which~issued from between two cliffs, 
called Navplia and Hyamplia. These cliffs‘aré 
frequently called by the poets the suminits of 
Parnassus, though they are in reality only small 
peaks:at the base of the mountain. The mount- - 
ain also.was sacred to Bacchus (Dionysus), and * 
on one of its summits the Thyades held their 
Bacchie revels. «Between Parnassus Proper. 
and Mount Cirphis was the valley of the Plis- 
tus, through which the sacred road ‘ran from 
Delphi to Daulis and Stiris; and at the point 
where the road branched off to‘these two places | 
(ealled cycor#), Cadipus slew his father Laius, 
—2. A town in the north of Cappadocia, on:a 
mountain of the same name (now Pascha Dagh), 
probably on the River Halys, and’on the road 
between Ancyra and’ Archelais. Sen 
Parnes (Ildpync, gen. UdpynGoc: now Ozia 
or Nozia), a mountain in the northeast of At- 
tica,'in some parts as high as’ four thousand: 
feet, was a continuation of ‘Mount Citheron, 
from which it extended eastward as far as the 
coast at Rhamnus. ‘It was well wooded, abound- 
ed in game, and on its lower slopes produced 
excellent wine. It formed part of the bound- 
ary between Beotia and Attica; and the pass 
through. it between these two countries was 
easy of access, and was therefore strongly for- 
tified by the Athenians. . On the summit of the 


mountain-there was a statue of Jupiter (Zeus) ~ 


Parnethius, and there~were likewise altars of 
Jupiter (Zeus) Semaleos and Jupiter (Zeus) Om- 
brius or Apemius. 

Parwon (Iépyov: now Malevo), a mountain _ 
six thousand three hundred and thirty-five feet 
high, ‘forming. the boundary ‘between Laconia 
and the territory of Tegea in Arcadia. 

Paropamisina (Ilaporayicddat) or Paropa- 
Misi, the collective name of several commu- 
nities dwelling in the southern slopes of Mount 
Paropamisus (vid. next article), and of the coun- 
try they inhabited, which was not known. by 
any other name. It was divided’ on the north 
from Bactria by the Paropamisus ; on the west 
from Aria, and on the south from Drangiana 
and Arachosia, by indéfinite boundaries; and 
on the east. from_ India by “the River. Indus, 
thus corresponding to the eastern part of Af- 
ghanistan and the strip of the Punjab west of 
the Indus.. Under the Persian empire it: was 
the northéasternmost district of Ariana. It 
was conquered by Alexander. when he passed 
through it on his march to India; but the peo- 
ple soon regained their independence, though 


ae 
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parts of the. country: were nominally. included 


. in-the limits of the Greco-Syrian and Bactrian 


kingdoms. It is a rugged mountain region, in- 
tersected by branches of the Paropamisus, In 
the north the climate sis so severe that, ac- 
cording to the ancient, writers, confirmed. by 
modern travellers, the snow almost buries the 
houses ; but in the south the valleys of the low- 
er mountain slopes yield allthe products of the 
warmer regions of Asia. In its north,was the 
considerable river Cophes or Copnen (now Ca- 
bool), flowitg into the Indus, and having,a trib- 
utary, Choas, Choés, or Cuoasprs (No. 2)..'The 


particular tribes, included under the general, 


name.of Paropamisade, were the Cabolite (Ka- 


~Godirat) in the north, whose name and position 


point to Cabool, the Parsii (ILepovol) in the south- 
west, the Ambaute (Au6adra) inthe east, on 
the River Choas, the Parsuéte (ILapov#rav) on 
the south, and the ’Apicrd¢vdou, probably a dom- 
inant tribe of a different race, on the west: At 
the time. of the Macedonian-conquest the people 
were little civilized, but quiet and inoffensive. 
The chief cities were Ortospana and.Alexan- 
drea, the latter founded by Alexander the Great. 

Paropamisus.(ILaporéucooc, and several other 
forms, of which the truest is probably Iapord- 
viooc: now Hindoo-Koosh), a word no doubt de- 
rived, as many other words beginning like it, 
from the Old Persian parw, a mountain, is the 
name of a part of the great mountain-chain 
which runs from west to east through the cen- 
tre of the southern portion of the highlands of 
Central Asia, and divides the part. of the con- 
tinent, which slopes down ‘to the Indian Ocean, 
from the great central table-land of Tartary and 
Thibet. It is a prolongation of the chain of 
Anti-Taurus.. The name :was applied to that 
part of the chain between the Sariphi Mount- 
ains (now Mountains of Kohistan) on the west 


‘and Mount Imaus (now Hémalaya) on the east, 


or from about the sources of the River Margus 


on the west to the point where the Indus breaks 


through-the chain on the east. They were be- 
lieved by the ancients to be among the highest 
mountains in the world (which they are), and to 
contain the sources of the Oxus and the Indus ; 
the last statement being an error which natu- 
rally arose from confounding the cleft by which 


the Indus breaks through the chain with its un- | 


known source: When Alexander the Great 


’ .erossed these mountains, his followers—regard- 
‘ing the achievement as equivalent to what a 


Greek considered as the highest geographical 
adventure, namely, the passage of the Caucasus 


—conferred this glory on their chief by simply | 


applying the name of Caucasus to the mountain 
ehain which he had thus passed ; and then, for 
the sake of distinction, this chain was called 
Caucasus Indicus, and this name has come 
down to our times in the native form of Hindoo- 
Koosh, and, in others also. The name Payro- 
pamisus is also applied sometimes to the great 
southern branch of this chain (now Soliman 
Mountains) which skirts the valley of the Indus 
onthe west, and which is more specifically eall- 
ed Par¥eri or ParsyeTZ. ; ‘ 
Paroeus (Paropinus), a small town in the in- 


terior of Sicily, north of the Nebrodes Montes. | 


 Pxrorsa (Mapdpeca). 1, A town in Thrace, 


‘on the frontiers of Macedonia, whose inhabit- 
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ants. were the same. people as the Parorxi of 
Pliny. —2.-Or Paroria (Hapwpia), a town in the 
south of Arcadia, north of Megalopolis, said to: 
have been founded by ‘Paroreus, son of Tri- 
colonus, and a grandson of Lyeaon, the inhabit- 
ants of which’ took part in the building of Me- 
galopolis. 

Pargrwirm .(Mapwpedrac), the most ancient 
inhabitants of the mountains in Triphylia in Elis, 
who were expelled by the Minye.. 2 ae 

Parorios. Vad. Purvera, 

_ Paros (Iépoe :, Wapvog :, now Paro), an island 
in the #gean Sea,'one of the largerof the Cyc- 
lades, Was-situated south of Delos and west of 
Naxos, being separated from the latter by-a 
channel five or six miles wide. It is. about 
thirty-six miles in'circumference. It is said to 
have been originally colonized by,Cretans, but 


\ 


was. afterward inhabited by Ionians, cand be- . 


came so’ prosperous, even at ‘an early period, as 
to send out colonies to Thasos and’to Parium 
onthe Propontis. In the first invasion of Greece 
by, the generals of Darius, Paros submitted \'to 
the Persians ; and after the battle of Marathon, 
Miltiades attempted. to reduce the island, but 
failed in his attempt, and received a.wound, of 
which he-died. Vid. Mivtrapes. -After the de- 
feat of Xerxes, Paros came under, the supremacy” 
of Athens, and-shared the fate of the other Cyc- 
lades. Its name rarely occurs in subsequent 
history. The most celebrated production of 
Paros was.its marble, which was extensively 
used by the ancient sculptors. .It was chiefly 
obtained from a mountain called Marpessa.- The 
Parian figs were also highly prized. .! The chief 
town of Paros was situated on the western coast, 
and bore the same name‘as-the island. "The 
ruins of it are still to be seen,at the modern 
Paroikia. Paros was the birth-place of the poet 
Archilochus. In Paros was discovered the cele- 
brated inscription called. the Parian Chronicle, 
whieh is now preserved at Oxford... The in- 
scription is cut on a block of marble, and in its 
perfect state contained a chronological account 
of the principal events in Greek history from 
Cecrops, B.C. 1582, to the archonship ‘of Dio; 
gnetus, 264. [This inscription, so far as itis 
preserved, was:reprinted in Chandler’s Marmora 
Oxoniensia, Oxford, 1763, fol. ; by Boeckh in his 
Corpus Inseriptionum Grecarum, vol. liv, p. 293, 
sqq.; and by Miller in Fragm. Hist. @ra@e., vol. 
i., p. 533-590. ] 
Parruadsta (Happacia: Mapidocor), a district 
in the south of Arcadia, to which, according to 
Pausanias, the.towns Lycosura, Thoenia, ‘Tra- 
pezus, Proseis, Acacesium, Acontium, Macaria, 
and Dasea belonged. ‘The\Parrhasii are said to 


have been one ofthe most ancient of the-Arca- - 


dian tribes.” At the time of the Peloponnesian 
war they were under the supremacy of Manti- 
‘nea, but were rendered independent of that city 
by the Lacedemonians.. Homer (J/., il., 608) 


mentions a town Parrhasia, said to have been 
founded. by Parrhasus, son of Lycaon, or by Pe- 
lasgus, son ofArestor. The adjective Parrhasius | 
is frequently used by the poets as equivalent to 
Arcadian. 


‘ParruXsivs (lappdotoc), one of the most cele-> _ 


brated Greek painters; was a native of Ephesus, 

the son and pupil of Eyenor. He practiced:his. 

art chiefly at Athens, and by some writers he is’ 
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of his contest with Zeuxis, vid. Zauxis. 
’ works of Parrhasius, the most celebrated seems: 


~ 
; 


OPARSTe 


- Galled’ an Athenian, probably because the Athe- 


nians had bestowed upon him the right of citi- 
zenship. He flouriShed about B.C: 400. , Par- 
rhasius- did for painting, at least in pictures of 
gods and heroes, what had been‘done for seulp- 
ture. by Phidias.in divine-subjects, and by Poly- 
cletus.in the human figure: he’ established a 


- canon. of proportion, which was followed by all’ 


the artists that came after him. . Several inter- 


esting observations on the principles «of: art’ 


which he followed are made in a dialogue with 
Socrates, as reported by Xenophon (Mem., iii., 
10). 
if the highest degree by that arrogance which 
eften accompanies the consciousness of pre- 
eminent.ability... In epigrams inscribed on his 
works he not only made a boast of his luxuri- 
ous habits, but he also claimed the honor of hav- 
ing assigned with his own hand the precise lim- 
its of the-art; and-fixed a boundary which never: 
was to be transgressed.. Respecting the story, 
Of the 


to have been his picture of the Athenian People. 
Parsi. Vid. Paropamisapm. 
Pirsict Montes (rd [apovrd bon; now Bush- 


‘kurd Mountains in the west of Beloochistan), a 


chain of mountains running northeast from the 
Paragon Sinus (now Gulf of-Oman), and forming 
the boundary between Carmania and Gedrosia. 
At the foot‘of these mountains, in the west of 
Gedrosia, were a people called Parsipm, with a 


_ Capital Parsis (now perhaps Serbah). 


Parsyirm (Ilapovgrac), a.people on the bor- 
ders of Arachosia andthe Paropamisads, with 


a mountain of the same name, which is proba- 
‘bly identical with.the Paryeri Montes and with 


the Soliman Mountains. 

Parruiuts; the chief city of the Calinge, a 
tribe of the Gangaride, in India intra Gangem;) 
at the head of the Sinus Gangeticus: (now Sea 


of Bengal). 
Parruaon. ~ Vid, Portuaon.] 
‘ARTHENT, /Vid. Parruint. 


) ParTHpNias (Iap0eviac), also called Partui- 
Nia, a small river in Elis, which flows into the 
Alpheus east of Olympia, not.far from Harpinna. 

PArtHENTUM (Idp6évov).- 1. A town.in Mysia, 
south of Pergamum,—2. (Now Felénk-burun); a 
promontory in the Chersonesus Taurica, on 
which stood a temple of the Taurie Diana (Ar- 
femis), from whomr it derived its name. It was 
in this temple that human sacrifices were of 
fered to the goddess. 

PartHinium Mare (7d Mapdevirdy téhayoc), 
the southeastern part of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Egypt and Cyprus. 

Parruentus (Ilapéveoc), of Nica, or, accord: 
ing to others, of Myrlea, a celebrated gramma- 
rian, is said by Suidas to have been taken pris- 
oner by Cinna in the Mithradatie war,-to have 
been manumitted qn account of his learning, 
and to have lived.to the reign of Tiberius. Tf 
this statement is true, Parthenius ‘must have 
attained’a great age, since there were seventy- 
seven years fromthe death of Mithradates to 
the accession of Tiberius. Parthenius taught 
Virgil Greek, and’ he seems to have’ been very 
popular among, the. distinguished, Romans of 
his-time.... The Emperor Tiberius imitated ‘his 
poems, and placed his works and ‘statues in the 

608: ; 


' tion is.by Westermann, in th 


The character of Parrhasius was marked |. 
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‘public libraries along with the -most'celebrated 


ancient writers. Parthenius wroté many poems, 
but.the only one of his works whieh has come 
down to us is.in prose, and entitled Tepi gure 
KOv rabnuator. It eoutains thirty-six brief: 
love-stories, which’ ended, in an unfortuhate 
manner. It is. dedicated: to ‘Cornelius Gallus, 
and ‘was compiled for his use, that he might 


avail himselfof'the materials in the composi-. , 


tion of epiciand elegiac’ poems.’ The best edi- 
ci, Brunswick, 1843.’ sae 

Partuinius (Ilapfévioc). — 1. A mountain or 
the frontiers of Argolis and Arcadia, through 


which was an important pass leading from Ar-- 


golis toTegea. ‘This pas is still called Partheni, 
but the mountain itself, which'rises to the height 
of three thousand nine hundred and ninety-three 
feet, bears the name of Roino.. It was on this 
mountain, that Telephus, the son of Hercules 
and Auge, was saidto have been suckled by a 
hind ; and it was here, also, that the god Pan is 
said to have appeared to Phidippides, the Athe- 
nia courier, shortly before the battle of Mara- 
thon:—2. (Also IlapQévac: now Chati-Su or Bar- 
tan- Su), the chief river of Paphlagonia, rises in 
Mount Olgassys, and flows northwest into’ the 


e Mythographi Gra- - 


Euxine ninety stadia west of Amastris, forming ° 


in the lower part of its course the boundary be- 
tween Bithynia and Paphlagonia. ae Ree 
‘ParruEnon (6 LlapOevav, i. ¢.,- the virgin’s 


chamber), was the usual name of one of the. ’ 


finest, and, in its influence upon art, one of the 
most important edifices ever built, the temple 
of Minerva (Athena) Parthenos on the Acropolis 
of Athens. It was also’ called Hecarompipon 
(Exaréuredov) or Hecaromprpos (‘Ekaréuredoc, 
SC. veoc), from its being one hundred féet in one 


of its chief dimensions, probably in the breadth’ 


of the top step on which the front_pillars stand: 


It was erected, under thé administration ‘of. 
Pericles, on the site of the older temple of Mi- 
nerva (Athena), burned daring the Persian in- 
vasion, and was completed by the dedication of 
the. statue of the goddess, B.C. 438. Its archi- 


tects were Ietinus and Callicrates, but all the . 


works were under the superintendence of Phidi- 
as. It was built entirely of Pentelic marble ; 
its dimensions were two hundred and twenty: 
seven English feet long, one hundred and one 
broad, and sixty-five high; it was fifty feetlonger 
than the edifice which preceded it. Its atchi- 
tecture was of the Doric order,'and of the purest 
kind. It consisted of an oblong central build- 


ing (the cella or vegc), Surrounded 6n all sides: ° 


by a peristyle of pillars, forty-six in’ number, 
eight. at each end and seventeen ‘at each side 
(reckoning the corner pillars twice), elevated on 
a platform, which was ascended by three steps 
all round the building. Within the porticoes, at 
each end, was another row of six pillars, stand- 
ing on a level with the floor of the cella, and two 
steps higher than that of the peristyle. The 
cella was divided into two chambers of unequal 


Size, the prodomus or pronaos (xpddouoc, mpbvaoc), 


and the opisthodomus (d71a96dou0¢) or poslicum ; 
the former, which was the larger, contained the 
Statue of the goddess, and was ‘the trie sanctu- 
ary) the latter being probably used as a treasury 
and vestry. Both these chambers had inner 
rows of pillars (in two stories, one over the oth. 


, 


. Janta, sometimes. of Meleager and Atalanta, and 


“expedition: against ‘Thebes. 
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; er); sixteen in the former and four in the latter, 


supporting the partial roof, far the large cham- 
‘ber, at least, had ‘its centre open to the, ‘sky. 
Technically, the temple is called peripteral octa- 
| style hypethral.. It-was adorned, within and 
without, with colors and gilding, and with sculp- 
tures which are regarded as the master-pieces 
of ancient art. The, colossal chryselephantine 
(ivory and: gold) statue of Minerva: (Athena), 
which stood at the end of the prodomus, opposite 
*.to the entrance, was the work of Phidias him- 
» self, and surpassed every other statue in the 
‘ancient world, except that of Jupiter (Zeus) :at 
Olympia by the same artist. The other sculp- 
tures were executed under the direction ,of 
Phidias by different artists, as: may still be seen 
by differences in their style; but the most im- 
portant.of them’ were doubtless fromthe hand 
of Phidias himself: (1.) The tympana of the pedi- 
ments (2. e., the inner flat portion of the triangu- 
jar’gable-ends of the roof-above the two-end 
porticoes). were filled with groups of detached 
colessal statues, those of the eastern or prin- 
cipal front, representing the birth of Minerva 
(Athena), and those of the western front the 
contest between Minerva (Athena) and Neptune 
(Poseidon) fer the land of Attica. (2:).In the 
frieze of the entablature (i. e:, the upper of the 
two pertions into which the surface between 
.the columns ,and the roof is divided), the -me- 
topes betweew the triglyphs (1. e., the square.spaces 
between the projections answering to the ends 
of beams if the roof had, been of wood) were 
filled with sculptures in high relief, ninety-two 


* a all, fourteen on each front, and thirty-two on 


each side, representing subjects from the Attic 
mythology, among which the battle of the Athe- 
nians with the Centaurs forms the subject of 
-the fifteen metopes from the southern side, which 
are now in the British Museum. (3.)} Along the 
top of the external wall-of the cella, under the 
ceiling of the peristyle,.ran a frieze, sculptured 
with a representation of the Panathenaic pro- 
cession in very low relief.. A large number of 
the slabs of this. frieze were brought to England 


by Lord Elgin; with the fifteen metopes just men- 


tioned, anda considerable number of other frag- 
ments, including some of the most important, 
though mutilated, statues from the pediments ; 
and the whole collection was purchased by the 
nation in 1816, and deposited in the British Mu- 


“.geum, where may also be seen excellent models 


ofthe ruins,of the Parthenon, and of the temple 
as conjecturallyrestored. The worst of the in- 
juries which it has suffered from war and pillage 
was inflicted in the siege of Athens by the Vene- 
tians in 1687, when a bomb exploded in the very, 


-eentre of the Parthenon, and threw down much | 


of, both the side’ walls. dts ruins are still, 
however, in sufficient preservation to give a 
good.idea of the construction of all its principal 
parts. : fe 

\ Partninormus (IkapGevoratoc), one of the 
- seven heroes who accompanied Adrastus in his 
He is sometimes 
 ealled a son of Mars (Ares) or Milanion and Ata- 


sometimes of Talaus and Lysimache. His son, 

-by the nymph Clymene, who marched against 

“Thebes as one of the Epigoni, is called. Proma- 

‘chus, Stratolaus, ‘Thesimenes, or Tlesimenes. 
39 
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Parthenopaus was killed at Thebes by Asphodi- 

cus, Amphidicus, or Periclymenus. * « 
[PartHENopE (ILapGendr7), one of the Sirens, 

who is-said to have given its early and poetic: 


‘name'to Neapolis, Vid. Neapouts.] 


/ PartsEnovonis (TapPevdrodtc), a town in 
Mesia Infefior, near the Pontus Euxinus, and 
between Calatis and Tomi.” 

Partuta, Parruyma, Parramne (Iapia, 
Tlap@vaia, TapGunva: Wdp0ot, apOvaior, Parthi, 
Parthiéni: now Khorassan), a country of Asia, 


‘to the southeast of the Caspian. . Its.extent was 


different, at different times; but, asthe term was 
generally understood by the ancient geogra- 
phers,:it denoted the partly mountainous ‘and 
partly desert country on the south of the mount- 
ains Which hem in the Caspian on the southeast 
(Mons Labuta), and\which divided Parthia on the 
north from Hyrceania: On the northeast and 
east, a branch of the same chain, called Masdo- 
ranus, divided it from Aria;. on the south the 
deserts of Parthia joined those of Carmania, and 
further westward the.Mons Parachoathras: di- 
vided Parthia from Persis and Susiana ; on the 
west and northwest it was divided from Media 
by boundaries which can not be'exactly marked 
out. Of this district only, the northern part, in 
and below the mountains of Hyrcania; seems to 
have formed the proper country, of the Parihi, 
who were a people of Scythian origin. The an- 
cient writers tellus that the name means eviles ; 
but this is uncertain. They were avery warlike 
people, and especially celebrated as horse-arch- 
ers.. Their tactics, of which ‘the Romans ha 

fatal experience in their first wars with them, 
became so’celebrated as to pass into a proverb. 
Their mail-clad horsemen spread like a cloud 
round the hostile army, and poured ina shower 
of darts ; and then*evaded any closer conflict 
by a rapid flight, during which they still shot 
their arrow backward upon the enemy.. Under 
the Persian empire, the Parthians, with the 
Chorasmil, Sogdii, and Arii, formed the, six- 
teenth satrapy: under Alexander and the Greek 
kings. of Syria, Parthia and Hyrcania together 
formed a satrapy.. About B.C. 250 they reyolt- 
ed from the Seleucide, under a chieftain named 
Arsaces, who founded: an independent mon- 
archy, the history of which is given under Ar- 
saces. During the period of the downfall of 

the Syrian kingdom, the Parthians overran the 
provinces east of the Euphrates, and about B.C. ° 
130 they overthrew the kingdom. of Bactria, so 
that their empire extended over Asia from the 
Huphrates to the Indus, and from the. Indian 
Ocean to the Paropaimisus, or even to the Oxus ; 

but.on this northern frontier they had to main- 

tain a continual conflict with the nomad tribes 

of Central Asia. On the west. their progress 

was checked by Mithradates and Tigranes, till 

those kings felk successively before the ‘Ro- 

mans, who were thus brought. into: collision 

with the Parthians, After the memorable de- 

struction of Crassus and his army, B.C. 53 (wid. 

Crassus), the Parthians threatened Syria and 

Asia Minor ; ‘but their progress was stopped by 

two. signal defeats, which they suffered. from,’ 
Antony’s legate Ventidius in 39 and 38. The 

preparations for renewing the war with Rome~ 


‘were rendered fruitless by the-contest for the 


IV. and Tir - 


Parthian throne between armas 


PARTHINI. 


idates, which led to’an appeal to Augustus, and 
to the restoration of the standards of Crassus, 
-B.C. 20; an event ‘to which the Roman -poets 


often allude in*terms of flattery to Augustus, 


almost as if he had conquered the Parthian em- 
pire. It is to be observed that the poets of the 
‘Augustan age use the names Parthi, Perse, and 
Medi indifferently. The Parthian empire had 
now begun to decline, owing to civil contests 
and the deféction of the governors of provinces, 


_.and had ceased to be formidable to the Romans. 
There were, however, continual disputes be-- 


- tween the two empires’ for the. protectorate of 
the kingdom of Armenia. In consequence of 
- one of these disputes, Trajan invaded the Par- 
- thian empire, and obtained possession for a short 
time of Mesopotamia; but his conquests were 
surrendered under Hadrian, and the Euphrates 
again became the boundary of the two empires, 
There were other wars at later periods, which 
resulted in favor of the Romans, who took Se- 
leucia and Ctesiphon, and made the district of 
Osroéne a Roman province. The exhaustion 
‘which was the effect of these wars at length 
gave the Persians the opportunity of throwing 
off the Parthian yoke. Led by Artaxerxes (Ard- 
erat they put.an end to the Parthian kingdom 
of the Arsacide, after it had lasted four hund- 
red and seventy-six years, and established the 
Persian dynasty of the Sassanid, A.D. 226. 
Vid. Arsacres, SAsSANIDA. 
Partuint or Parruent (MapOcvoi, Map0nvot), 
. an Illyrian’ people, in the neighborhood of Dyr- 
rhachium. 
Parvruiscus or Parrnissts, a river in Dacia, 
. probably the same as the Tibiscus. V2d. ‘T1n1s- 
evs. 
~Paryapres (Ilapuddpne: now Kara-bel Dagh, 
or Kut=Tagh),'a mountain chain of, Western 
Asia, running southwest and northeast from the 
east of Asia Minor into the centre of Armenia, 
and forming the chief connecting link between 
the Taurus and the mountains of Armenia. It 
‘was considered as the boundary between Cap- 
padocia (2. e., Pontus Cappadocius) and Arme- 
nia (2. e., Armenia Minor).. In a wide sense the 
name seems-sometimes to extend so far north- 
east as to include Mount Abus (now Ararat) in 
Armenia. , 
_Paryert Montes (ra Tapuntéy dpn, from the 
Indian word paruta, i. €., amountain: now Soli- 
man. Mount), the great mountain chain which 
yuns north and south on the western side of the 
valley of the Indus, and forms the connecting 
‘link between the mountains which skirt’ the 
northern coast of the Persian Gulf and the In- 
dian Ocean, and the parallel chain, further north, 
called the Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus ; or, 
between the easternrextensions of the Taurus 
and Anti-Taurus systems, in the widest sense. 
This chain formed the boundary between Ara- 
,chosia and the Paropamisade : it now divides 
Beloochistan and Afghanistan on the west from 
Scinde and the Punjab on the east,.and it meets 
the Hindoo-Koosh in the northeastern corner of 
Afghanistan, between Cabool and Peshawur. Its 
ancient inhabitants were called Paryéte (Ila- 
Ara); and the name Paruta-is found in old 
ersian inscriptions and in the Zendavesta (the 
‘eld Persian sacred book) as that of a ‘people. 
Parysxrrs (Ilaptoaree or Mapvodrec), daughter 
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of Artaxerxes I, Longimanus, king of Persia, 


was given by her father in marriage to her own 
brother Darius, surnamed Ochus, who in B.C. 


424 succeeded Xerxes II, on the throne.of Per- 
sia. ‘The-feeble character of Darius.threw the 
chief power into the hands of Parysatis, whose 


‘administration was little else than, a series of 


murders. Four of her sons grew up to man- . 
hood. The eldest of these, Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, was born before Darius’ had obtained the 
sovereign power, and on this pretext Parysatis 
sought to set: aside his claims to the throne in 
favor of her’second son Cyrus. Failing in this, 
attempt, she nevertheless ‘interposed after the 
death. of Darius, 405, to:prevent Artaxerxés 
from putting Cyrus to: death, and. prevailed 
with the king to allow him to return to his sat- 
rapy in Asia Minor. After the death of Cyrus 
at the battle of Cunaxa (401), she did not hesi- 
tate to display her grief for the death of her 
favorite son by bestowing funeral honors on;his 
mutilated remains; and’ she.subsequently suc- 
ceeded in getting into her power all the authors 
of the death of, Cyrus, whom she put to death 
by the most .cruel tortures. “She afterward 
poisoned Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes... The 
feeble and indolent king was content to banish 
her to Babylon; and it was not long before he 
recalled her to his court, where she: soon re- 
covered all her former influence. Of this she 
availed herself to turn his suspicions against _ 
Tissaphernes, whom she had long hated as hav- 
ing been the first to discover the designs of 
Cyrus to his brother, and. who was now put to 
death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, 396. 
She appears to have died soon. afterward. 
Pasarcipa or -# (Ilacapydda, Hacapyédat); 
the older of the two capitals of Persis (the other 
and later being Persepolis), is said to have been 
founded by Cyrus the Great. on the spot where 
he gained his great-victory over Astyages. ‘The 
tomb of Cyrus stood here in the midst ofa beau- 
tiful park. The exact site is doubtful. Strabo 
describes it as lying in the hollow part of Per- 
sis, on the River Cyrus, southeast of Persepo- 
lis, and near the borders- of Carmania. Most . 
modern geographers: identify it with'Murghab, 
northeast of Persepolis, where. there are the 
remains of a great sepulchral monument of the 
ancient Persians. Others place it at Farsa or 
at Darab-gherd, both southeast of Persepolis, 
but not answering Strabo’s description in other 
respects so well as Murghab. Others identify, 
it with Persepolis, which is almost certainly an 
error. ‘ 
Pasarcipa (Ilacapyddaz), the most noble of 
the three chief tribes of the ancient Persians 
the other two being the Maraphii and Maspii. 


‘The royal house of the Achemenide were of 


the race ofthe Pasargade. They had their resi- 
dence chiefly in. and about the-city of PasaRGAba, 
{Pasias ({lacéac), father of the Sicyonian ty- 
rant Abantidas ; ‘after the’ death of his son he | 
made himself tyrant, but was, soon after slain 
by Nicocleés.] "o 
Pasids, a Greek painter, belonged to the Sic- 
yonian school, and flourished about B.C. 220. 
‘Pasion (Ilaciov). [1./ A: Megarian, in the 
service of Cyrus the younger when he besieged 
Miletus: he afterward joined him with seven 
hundred men at Sardis in his expedition against 
yf a 


‘his brother Artaxerxes. “Having taken offence | 


with his most valuable éffects. 


* » PASIPHA 


at Cyrus’s allowing Clearchus to retain the sol- 


. diers who had deserted from him at Tarsus, 


Pasion himself abandoned the: cause of Cyrus, 
and sailed away. from Myriandrus for Greece 
He. was not 
pursued, and Cyrus did not even detain. his wife 
and children; who were in his power at Tralles.] 
—2. A wealthy banker at Athens, was origin- 
ally a slave of Antisthenes. and Archestratus, 
who were also bankers. In ‘their service’ he 
displayed. great fidelity as well as aptitude: for 
business, and was manumitted asareward. He 


afterward set up a banking concern on his own 


account, by which, together with a shield man- 


ufactory, he greatly enriched himself, while he. 


’ continued all along to préserve his old character 


; Phedra. 


. from about 60 to 30. 


for intégrity, and his credit stood high through- 
out Greece. He did not, however, escape an 
accusation of fraudulently keeping back some 
money which had been intrusted to-him by a 
foreigner from the Euxine. The plaintiff's case 
is stated in an oration of Isocrates (rpamelitiKd¢), 
still extant. Pasion ‘did-good service to Athens 
with his money on several occasions.. He was 
rewarded with the freedom of the city, and was 
enrolled in the demus of Acharne.. He died at 
Athens in B.C. 370, after a lingering illness, 
accompanied with failure of-sight. Toward the 
end of his life his affairs were administered to 
a great extent by his freedmam Phormion, to 
‘whom he let his banking shop and shield manu- 
Aactory, and settled in his will that he should 
marry his widow Archippe, with a handsome 
dowry, and undertake the guardianship of his 
younger son Pasicles. ‘His elder son, Apollo- 
dorus, grievously diminished his patrimony by 
extravagance and law-suits. P 

Pasipuin; (Macwdn); daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and a sister of Ciree and 
fetes, was the wife of Minos, by whom she 
bécame the mother of Androgeos, Catreus, Deu- 
calion, Glaucus, Acalle, Xenodice, Ariadne, and 
Hence Phedta is called Pasiphatia 
(Ov., Met., xv., 500). Respecting the passion 
of Pasiphaé for the beautiful bull, and the birth 
of the Minotaurus, wid, p. 517, b. ' 

PasiTELEs: (IlaorréAnc). 1. A statuary, who 
flourished about B.C. 468, and was the teacher 
of Colotes, the contemporary of Phidias.—2. A 
statuary, sculptor, and silver-chaser, of the high- 
est distinction, was a native of Magna Grecia, 
and obtained the Roman franchise with his 
countrymen in B.C. 90. He flourished at Rome 
Pasiteles also wrote a 
treatise in five books upon celebrated works of 
sculpture and chasing, 


. Pastrawa (IlacvOéa). 1. One of the Charites, 


- or Graces, also called Aglaia.—2. One of the 


, 


Nereids. ; 
Pasiriarts (Ilaowriypn¢e or Maoittypic: now 


probably [ Shat-el-Arab}), a considerable river of 


‘Asia, rising in the mountains east of Mesoba- 
‘tene, on the confines of Media and Persis, and 
flowing fitst west by north to Mount Zagros 
or Parachoathras, then, breaking through this 
chain, it turns to the south, and flows through 
*Susiana into the head of the Persian Gulf, after, 
receiving the Euleus on its western side. Some 
geograpliers make the Pasitigris a tributary of 
the Tigris. 
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biltasiats ; ae ' 
Passkron (ILacodpwv : near Dhramisius, south- 


west of Joaniina), a town of Epirus in Molos- 


sia, and the ancient capital of the Molossian 
kings. It was destroyed by the Romans, to- 
gether with seventy other towns of Epirus, after » 
the conquest of Macedonia, B.C. 168. i 
‘Passtmnus'‘Crispus.’ Vid. Ortspus, 
Passtinus Pavius. . Vid: Pauuus. 
[Passienus Rurus. Vid. Rurus.):. ; 
Parmer (Wéravcos ),. ‘Pheenician: divinities, 
whose.dwarfish figures wére attached to Phe- 
nician ships. i Ea: 4 
Patina, Pararene. Vid.-Patraua, Parva- 
LENE. Fil ah vi 
Patina (ra Wdérapa: Warapetc: ruins at Pa- 
tara), one of the chief cities’ of Lycia, was’a 
flourishing sea-port, on a promontory. of* the 
same name (7 Ilarépwv cpa), sixty stadia (six 
geographical miles) east of the mouth of thé 
Xanthus. It was early colonized by Dorians 
from Crete, and- became a chief seat of the. 
worship of Apollo, who had here a very cele- 
brated oracle, which-uttered responses in the 
winter only, and from whose son Patarus the 
name. of the city was mythically derived. “It 
was restored and enlarged by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who called it Arsinoé, but it remained 
better known by its old name. ; Sig chet 
_ [Pavarsemtis (Ilardép6yucc), one of the prin- 
cipal officers of Apries, king of Egypt, having 
been sent to arrest and bring to him Amasis, 
but having failed| in so doing, was shamefully 
mutilated by the king; this conduct caused a 
revolt of the Egyptians. ] $ 
Piravium (Patavinus : now Padova or Padua), 
an-ancient town of the Veéneti in the north of 
Italy, on the Medoacus Minor, and on the read 
from Mutina to Altinum, was said to have been 
founded by the. Trojan Antenor. It became a 
flourishing and important town in arly times, 
and was powerful enough in’B.C, 302 to drive 
back the Spartan king Cleomenes with great 
loss when he attempted to plunder the surround- 
ing country. Underthe Romans Patavium was 
the. most important’city in the north of Italy, 
and, by its commerce and manufactures (of 
which its woollen’ stuffs were the most cele- 
brated), it attained great opulence. According 
to Strabo, it possessed five hundred citizens, 
whose fortune entitled them to the equestrian 
rank. It was plundered by Attila; and, in con- 
sequence of.a revolt of its citizens;it was sub- 
sequently destroyed by Agilolf, king of the Lan- 
gobards, and razed to the ground; hence the ° 
modern town contains. few remains of antiquity. 
Patavium is celebrated as the birth:place of the 
historian Livy. In its, neighborhood were the 
Aque Patavine, also called Aponi Fons, respect- 
ing which, ved. p. 78, b. | : : 
Parercitus, C. Vetietus, a Roman historian, 
was probably born about B.C. 19, and was. de- 
scended froma distinguished Campanian fam- 
ily. He adopted ‘the profession of arms ; and, 
soon after he had entered the army, he accom- 
panied C, Casar in his expedition to the Kast, 
and was present with the latter at his interview 
with the Parthian king in A.D. 2. ‘Two years aft- 
erward, A.D. 4, he served under Tiberius in Ger- 
many, succeeding his father in the rank of pree- 
fectus equitum, having previously filled in suc- 
cession the offices of tribune of the soldiers and _. 
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tribune of the camp. , For the next eight years 
Paterculus served under Tiberius, either as pre- 
fectus or legatus, in the various campaigns of 
the latter in Germany, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, 
and, by his activity and ability, gained the favor 
of the future emperor. He was questor A.D. 
7, but he continued to serve as legatus under 
Tiberius. -He, accompanied his commander on 
his return to Rome in 12, and took a prominent 
part in the. triumphal procession of Tiberius, 


along with his brother Magius Celer. The two 


brothers were prators in 15. \ Paterculus was 


alive in 30, as he drew up his history in that, 


year for the use of M. Vinicius, who was then 
consul; ‘and it is conjectured, with much prob- 


ability, that ie perished in the following year 


(31), along with the other friends, of Sejanus.. 
The favorable manner in which he had so re- 
cently spoken in his history.of this powerful 
minister would be sufficient to insure his’ con- 
demnation on the fall’of the latter. The work 
of Patereulus,. which has come down to us, is. a 
brief historical compendium in two books, and 
bears the title C. Velleti Paterculi Historie Ro- 
mane ad :M: Vinicium Cos. Labri I. The begin- 


. ning ofthe work is wanting, and there is also a 


portion lost after the eighth chapter of the first 
book.. The object of this compendium was to 
give ‘a brief view of universal history, but more 
especially of the events connected with Rome, 
the history of which occupies the main portion 
of the book. It commenced apparently with the 
destruction of Troy, and ended with the year 
30.. In the execution of his work, Velleius has 
shown great skill and judgment. “ He does not 
attempt to give’a consecutive account.of all the 
events of history ; he seizes upon a few only 
of the-more prominent facts, which he describes 
at sufficient length. to leave thern impressed 
upon the recollection of his hearers. . His style, 
which is a.close imitation of Sallust’s, is. char- 
acterized by clearness, conciseness, and en- 
ergy.; In his estimate of the characters of the 
leading: actors in Roman history, he.generally 
exhibits both discrimination and judgment; but 
he lavishes the most indiscriminate praises, as 
might have. been expected, upon his patron 
Tiberius. Only one manuscript. of Paterculus 
has come down to us; and as this manuscript 
abounds with errors, the text. is in a very cor- 
rupt. state. The best editions are by Ruhn- 
ken, Lugd. Bat., 1789 ; by Orelli, Lips., 1835; by. 
Bothe, Turici, 1837,; [and by Kritz, Lips., 1840.] 
» ParerNus, TARRUNTENUS, a jurist, is probably 


. the same person who was prefectus pretorio 


under Commodus, and was put to death by the 
emperor.on.a charge of treason. He was the 
author of a work in four books, entitled De Re 
Militari or Militariwm, from which there are two 
excerpts in the Digest. 

Parmos (IIdtyo¢: now Patmo), one of the isl- 
ands called, Sporades, in the Icarian Sea, at 
about equal distances south of Samos and west 
of the Promontorium Posidium on the coast of. 
Caria, celebrated, as’ the place to which the 
Apostle John was banished, and in which he 


‘wrote the Apocalypse... The natives still affect 


to show the cave where St. John saw the apoc- 
alyptic visions (rd omfAawov The amoKadtwenc). 
On the eastern side of the island was a.city with 


a harbor. — . 
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Parra (Idrpaty Tarpéec, Herod. » Tlanpebes~ 
now Patras), one.of the twelve cities of Achaia, 
was: situated west of Rhium, near the epening . 
of the Corinthian Gulf. It is:said to have been r 
originally called Aroe ’Apé7), and to have been _ 
founded by the autochthon Exmelas; and after 


the expulsion of the Ionians, to have been taken- 


possession of by Patreus, from whom it derived | 
its name. The town is rarely mentioned in 
early Greek history, and was chiefly of import+ 
ance as the place from which the Peloponnesians 
directed their attacks against the. opposite coast 
of @tolia: .Patre, was. one.of the four towns” - 
which took the leading part in founding the sec- - 
ond Achean league. - In consequence of assist~ 
ing the Atolians against the Gauls in B.C. 279, 
Patre became so weakened that most of the in- 
habitants deserted the town and took up their 
abodes in the neighboring villages. Under the 
Romans it continued to be an insignificant place 
till-the time of Augustus, who rebuilt the town 
after the: battle of Actium, again collected its 
inhabitants, and added to them those-of Rhype. 
Augustus further gave Patree dominion over'the 
neighboring towns, and:even over Locris, and 
also bestowed upon it the privileges ofa Roman’ 
colony: hence’we find it called on coins Colonia 
Augusta Aroé Patrensis. Strabo describes Pa- 
tre'in his time as a flourishing and populous 
town, witha good harbor, and it was frequently 
the place at which persons landed sailing from 
Italy to Greece.. The modern Patras is still an. 
important place, but contains few remains of 
antiquity. 

Parrocuss’ (Ilarpoxaijc), 4 Macedonian gén- 
eral in the service of Seleucus I. and Antiochus 
I., kings of Syria.. Patrocles held, both under 
Selencus and Antiochus, an important govern- 
ment over some of the eastern provinces of the 
Syrian empire, During the period ’of his hold- 
ing this position, he collected accurate geo- 
graphical information, which he afterward -pub- 
lished to the world; but, though he is frequently 
cited by Strabo, who placed the utmost reliance 
on-his accuracy, neither the title nor exact sub- 
ject of his work is mentioned. It seems clear, 
however, that it included a general account of - 
India, as well as of the countries on the banks., 
of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. Patrocles 
regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf or inlet of 
the ocean, and maintained the possibility of sail- 
ing thither by sea from the Indian Ocean. 

Parrocut Insta (llatpéxhou vijoo¢g : now. Ga- 
daronesi. or Gaidronisi), a small,island off the 
southwestern coast.of Attica, near Sunium. 

Patroctus (Idétpoko¢ or Hatpoxane), the cele: 
brated friend of Achilles, was son of Mencetius 
of Opus, and grandson of Actor and Aigina, 
whence he is called Actorides. His mother ig 
commonly called Sthenele, but some méntion 
her under the name of Periapis or Polymele. 
ffacus, the grandfather of Achilles, was a broth- 
er of Menetius, so that Achilles and Patroclus. 
were kinsmen as,well as friends. While still a 
boy, Patroclus involuntarily slew Clysonymus, ” 
son of Amphidamas: In consequence of this, 
accident, he was taken by his father to Pelens 
at Phthia, where he was educated together with 
Achilles. He is’ said.to have taken part in the 
expedition against Troy on account of his at- 
tachment to Achilles. He foughtbravely against” 


. 
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_ the Trojans, until his friend withdrew. from the 
--scene of action, when’ Patroclus followed his 


\* PAULUS Ss, « 


| with ‘him. After the blood had flowed ome 
_ time, Nero commanded her veins -to be bound 
up ; she lived a few years longer, but with a 


~ example. ‘But when the Greeks were hard 
pressed, he begged Achilles to allow him to put 
. 1 his armor, and with his men to hasten to the 
assistance of the Greeks. Achilles granted the 
- request, and Patroclus succéeded in driving back 
the Trojans and extinguishing the. fire which 
was raging among the ships. He ‘slew. many 
' enemies, and thrice made an assault upon the 
walls of Troy; but on a sudden he was struck 
by Apollo, and became senseless. In this state 
- Euphorbus ran him through with his lance from 
behind, and Hector gave him the last and fatal 
blow. Hector also took possession of his armor. 
A long struggle now ensued between the Greeks 
and Trojans for the body of Patroclus ; but the 
former obtained possession of it, ahd brought. it 


to Achilles, who was deeply grieved, and vowed7 


to. avenge the death of his friend. ‘Thetis pro- 
tecied the body with ambrosia against decom- 
position,-until Achilles had leisure solemnly to 
burn it with funeral sacrifices. His ashes were 
-collected in a golden urn which Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus) had once. given to Thetis, and were. de- 
posited under a.mound, where the remains of 
Achilles were subsequently buried. 
games were celebrated in his honor. Achilles 
and Patroclus met again in the lower world; or, 
according to others, they continued after their 
death to live together in the island of Leuce. 

Parron, an Arcadian, mentioned by Virgil as 
one of those engaged in the games; celebrated 
by Aineas in Sicily in honor of his father.] 

- Patron, {1. A native of Phocis, commander 
_of the. Greek. mercenaries who accompanied 
" Darius after the battle of Gaugamela.. When 
Bessus and his accomplices were conspiring 
against Darius, Patron with his Greeks remain- 


ed faithful to him.J—2. An Epicurean philoso- 


pher, lived for some time in Rome, where he be- 
’ came. acquainted with Cicero andothers. From 
Rome he removed to Athens, and there succeed- 
ed Pheedrus as president of the Epicurean school, 
B.C. 52. ; 
. Parraua,, Vid. RatraLEenn. 
PatraLrENe or Patauene (llarraAnva, Uara- 
Anvy.+ now Lower Scinde), the name of the great 
delta formed by the two principal arms by which 
the Indus falls into the sea. At the apex ofthe 
delta stood the city Parrina or Parkua (now 
. probably Hyderabad). The name is probably a 
native Indian word; namely, the Sanscrit patala, 
which rheans the western country, and is applied 
to the western ‘part of Northern India about the 
Indus, in contradistinction to the eastern part 
: about the Ganges. 
Pavucius, a surname of Janus. © Vid. Janus. 
_. Parimus (Udrovwo¢: in the ‘Old Testament, 
‘Pithom: probably near Habaseyh or Belbeis), an 
_ Egyptian city in the Arabian Desert, on the east- 
- ern margin of the Delta, near Bubastis, and near 


‘the commencement of Necho’s Canal from the | 


Nile to the Red Sea; built by the Israelites dur- 
ine their captivity (Exod., ix, 11). 

ee Baaelns eo ENO 1. Louiia..» Vids Lot- 
iia.--2. Pompeta, wife of Seneca the philoso- 
pher,-and probably the daughter of Pompeius 
Paulinus, whe commanded in Germany in the 
reign of Neto. When her husband was con- 
demned to death, she opened ‘her veins along 


Funeral | 


paleness which testified how near she had been 
to death. 4 : 


Pavutinus. ‘1, Pompnrus, commanded in Ger- 


many along with’L. Antistius Vetus in A.D: 58, 


and completed the-dam to restrain the’ inunda-' 
tion of the Rhine, which Drusus had commenced - 


sixty-three years before... Seneca dedicated to 


him his treatise De Brevitate Vite; andthe Pom- ° 


peia Paulina, whom the’ philosopher married; 
was probably the. daughter-of this Paulinus.— 
2, SupTOnivus, propretor in Mauretania, in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, A.D! 42, when 
he conquered the Moors who had revolted, and 
advanced as far as Mount Atlas. -He had ‘the 


command of Britain-in the reign of Nero, from‘ 


59 to 62. For the first two years all his under- 


takings were successful; but during his absence’ 


on an expedition against the island of Mona 
(now Anglesey), the Britons rose. in rebellion 
under Boadicea’(61). 
great ‘suecess, but were conquered by Suetonius 
on his return from Mona. ‘Vid-Boapicnay In 
66 he was consul; and, after the death-of Nero 
in 68, he was one of Otho’s generals in the war 
against Vitellius. It was agdinst his advice that 
Otho fought the battle at Bedriacum. He was 
pardoned by Vitellius after Otho’s death:—3. Of 
Milan (Mediolanensis), was the secretary-of St. 
Ambrose, after whose death he became a ‘déa- 
con, and repaired to Africa, where, at the: re- 
quest of St. Augustine, he composed’ a biogra- 
phy of his former patron. 
two, other small works by Paulinus, are still ex- 
tant.—4. Meroprus Powrius Anrctus Pavinus, 
bishop of Nola; and hence generally designated 
Paulinus Nolanus, was born at. Bourdeaux, or at 
a neighboring. town, which’he calls Embroma- 
gum, about A.D.353. His/parents were wealthy 
and illustrious, and he received a careful educa- 
tion, enjoying in particular the instructions of 
the poet*Ausonius. After many years spent in 
worldly honors, he withdrew from the world, and 
was eventually chosen bishop of Nola, in. 409. 
He died in 431. 
still extant, and consist of Epistole (fifty-one in 
number), Carmina (thirty-two in number, com- 
posed in a great variety of metres), and a short 
tract entitled Passio S. Genest Arelatensis.. Eid- 
ited by Le Brun, 4to, Paris, 1685, reprinted» at 
Veron., 1736. ep 4 
Pavtius or Paunus, a Roman cognomen in 
many gentes, but best known.as the name of a 
family of the Aumilia gens.’ The name was 
originally written with a double J, but subse- 
quently with only one J. in 
Pauius(Iaiatoc), Greek writers. 1. AicrInerA, 
a celebrated medical writer, of whose personal 
history nothing is known except that he was 
born in Agina,' and ‘that he travelled a good 
deal, visiting, among other places, Alexandrea. 
He probably lived in the latter half of the sev- 
enth century after Christ. He wrote several 
médical works in Greek, of which the principal 
one is still extant, with no exact title, but com- 
monly ealled De Re Medica Libri Septem. This 
work is chiefly a compilation from former writ- 
ers. The Greek text has been twice published, 
Venet., 1528, and Basil., 1538... There is an ex- 
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They at first mét with 


This biography, and ‘ 


The works of.Paulinus are, 


Co) ae 


, 


PAULUS, ASMILIUS. 


cellent English translation by Adams, London, 
1834, seg.—2, Of AvexAnDREA, wrote, in ACD. 
378, an Introduction to Astrology (Eicayoyy sig 
THY aroredeouatiKyy), which has come down to 
us, edited by Schatus or Schato, Wittenberg, 
1586,—3. Of Samosara, a celebrated heresiarch 
of the third ‘century, was made bishop. of Anti- 
och about A.D. 260. He ‘was condemned and 
deposed by a council held in 269.. “Paulus de- 
nied the distinct personality of the Son of God, 
and maintained that the Word came and dwelt 
inthe man Jesus,—4. Stienrrarivs, 80 called, 
because he was chief of the silentiarii, or secre- 
taries of the Emperor Justinian.. He wrote va- 
rious poems, of which the following are extant: 
(L.) A Deseription of the Church of St. Sophia 
CEkd¢pacie tod vaod rig cyla¢ Yodiac), \consist- 
ing of one thousand and twenty-nine verses, of 
which the first one hundred and thirty-four. are 
iambic, the rest hexameter. This poem gives 


‘a clear and graphic description of the superb 


structure which forms its subject, and was. re- 
cited by its author at the second dedication of 
the church (A.D. 562), after the restoration’ of 
the dome, which had fallen in. Edited by Grefe, 
Lips., 1822, and by Bekker, Bonn, 1837; in the 
Bonn edition of the Byzantine historians. (2.) 4 
Description of the Pulpit (Exppacte rod dubavoc), 
consisting of three hundred and four verses, is a 
supplement to the former poem. It is printed 


inthe editions mentioned above. (3.) Epigrams, 


eighty-three in all, given in the Anthologia. 
Among these is a poem On the Pythian Baths, 


(Bic 7a éy Wv0iowg Sépua). 


 Pautus, Aiminius.. vl. M., consul B.C. 302, 
and magister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximus: Rullianus, 301. —2. M:, consul 265 


with Ser. Fulvius Petinus Nobilior, about the 


middle of the first Punic war. Vid. Noxixror, 
No. 1.—3. L., son of No. 2, consul 219, when 
he.conquered Demetrius off the island of Pharos 
in. the Adriatic, and compelled him to fly for 
refuge to Philip, king of Macedonia. He was 
consul a.second time in 216 with C. Terentius 
Varro. This was the year of the memorable 
defeat at Canne. Vid. Hanniean. The battle 
was fought against the advice of Paulus; and 
he was one of the many distinguished Romans 
who perished in the engagement, refusing to 
fly from the field when a tribune of the-soldiers 
offered him his horse. Hence we find in Hor- 
ace (Carm., i., 12), “animeque magne, prodi: 
gum Paulum, superante Peno,”” ‘Paulus was.a 
stanch adherent of the aristocracy, and was 
raised to the consulship by the latter party to 


counterbalance’ the) influence of the plebeian 


Terentius Varro.—4. L., afterward surnamed 
Macrponicus, son of No. 3, was born ‘about 230 
or 229, since at the time of his second consul- 
ship, 168, he was upward of sixty years of age. 
He was.one of the best’ specimens of the high 
Roman nobles. He would not condescend to 
flatter the people for the offices of the state, 
maintained with strictness severe discipline in 


. the army, was deeply skilled in the law of. the 
augurs,*to whose collegehe belonged,. and 


maintained throughout life a pure and unspot- 
ted character. He was elected curule zdile 
192; was pretor 191, and obtained Further 
Spainas his province, where he carried on war 
With the Lusitani; and was consul'181, when 
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_misfortune. 
younger sons; one, twelve years of age, died 
only five days before his triumph, and the other, ’ 


) 


PAULUS, JULIUS. 


he conquered the Ingauhi, a Liguriati people. ee 


For the next thitteen years he lived quietly at 
Rome, devoting most of his time. to the educa- 
tion, of his children. He was consul a second 


time in 168, and brought the war against Per-- - 


seus-to’a conclusion by the’ defeat of the Mace- 
doniany Monarch, near Pydna; on the 22d of 
June. Perseus shortly afterward: surrendered 
himself to Paulus.- Vid. Persmus. Paulas re~ 
mained in Macedonia during the gréater part of 


the following year as proconsul, and arranged a 


the affairs of Macedonia, in conjunction with 
ten Roman commissioners, whom the senate 
had dispatched for the purpose. Before leav- 
ing Greece he marched into Epirus, where, in, 


aécordance with a cruel command of the senate,’ 


he gave to his soldiers seventy towns to be pil- 
laged because they had ’been in alliance with 
Perseus. The triumph of Paulus,.which was 
celebrated at the end of November, 167, was 
the most splendid that Rome had yet seen. It 
lasted three days. Before the triumphal car of’ 


/Emilius walked the captive monarch of Mace-- 


donia and-his. children, and behind it were, his 


two illustrious sons, Q. Fabius: Maximus and - 


P. Scipio Africanus the younger, both of whom 
had been adopted into other families. “But the 
glory of the eonqueror was clouded by. family’ 
At this very time he lost his two 


fourteen years of age, only threé days after his 
triumph. 


posterity. In 164 Paulus was censor with Q, 
Marcius Philippus, and died in 160, after a long 
and tedious illness. ‘The fortune’ he left behind 
him ‘was so small as scarcely to be sufficient.to 


pay his wife’s dowry. The Adelphi of Terence’ 


was brought out at the funeral games exhibited 
in his honor. Aimilius Paulus was married 
twice. By his first wife, Papiria, the daughter 
of C. Papirius Maso, consul 231, he had four 
children, two sons, one of whom was adopted 
by Fabius Maximus and the other by P. Scipio, 
and two daughters, one of whom was married 
to Q. Aclius Tubero, and the other to M. Cato, 
son of Cato thecensor. . He afterward divorced 
Papiria; and by his second wife, whose name 
is not mentioned, he had two sons, whose death 
has been mentioned above, and a daughter, who. 
was a child at the time that her father was 
elected to his second consulship. 
Pautus, Jaiius, one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the Roman jurists, has been supposed, 
without any good reason, to be of Greek origin. 
He was in the auditorium of Papinian, and, 
consequently, was acting as a jurist in the reign 
of Septimiugy Severus. He was exiled by Ela- 
gabalus, but he was recalled. by Alexander Se- 
verus when the latter became emperor, and 
was made a member of his consilium. Paulus 
also held the office of preefectus pretorio: he 
Survived his contemporary Ulpian. Paulus was 
perhaps the most fertile of all the Roman law 
Writers, and there is more excerpted from him 
in the Digest than from any other jurist ex: 
cept Ulpian. Upward of seventy separate works 
by Paulus are quoted in the Digest. Of these, 


his greatest work was Ad Edictum, in eighty” 


books. 


The loss was all the sevérey, since’ 
he had no son left to carry his name down to , 


*, 


PAULUS,) PASSIENUS. ° 
_Pavtvs, Passtixvs, acontemporary and friend 


of the younger Pliny, was a distinguished Ro- 
man eques, and was celebrated for his elegiac 


aad lyric poems. He belonged to the same | 
municiplum (Mevania in Umbria) as Propertius, . 


whom he numbered among his ancestors. 
Pausanias (Iavaaviac). 1. A Spartan of the 

Agid branch of the royal family, the son of Cle- 

ombrotus and nephew of Leonidas.. Several 


writers incorrectly call him-king ; but he only | 


succeeded his father Cleombrotus in the guard- 
ianship of his cousin Plistarchus, the. son of 
Leonidas, for whem he exercised the functions 
of royalty. from B.C. 479 to the period .of his 
death. In 479, when the Athenians called upon 
the Lacedemonians for aid against the Persians, 
the Spartans sent a, body of five thousand Spar- 
tans,.each attended by seven Helots, under the 
command of Pausanias. At the Isthmus Pau- 
sanias Was joined by the other Peloponnesian 
allies, and at Eleusis by. the Athenians, and 
forthwith took the.command of the combined 
forces, the other Greek generals forming a Sort 
of council of war. The allied forces amounted 
» to nearly one hundred and ten thousand men. 
Near Platee in Beotia, Pausanias defeated the 


Persian army under the command of Mardonius:; | 


This decisive victory secured the independence 
of Greece. Pausanias received-as his reward 
a tenth of the Persian spoils. In 477 the con- 
federate Greeks sent out-a fleet, under.the com- 
mand of Pausanias, to follow up their success 
by driving the Persians completely out of Eu- 
rope and the islands. . Cyprus was first, attack- 
ed, and the greater part of it subdued. From 
Cyprus Pausanias sailed to Byzantium, and. cap- 
tured the city. ‘The capture of this city afford- 
ed Pausanias an opportunity for commencing 
the execution of the design which he had ap- 
parently formed. even before leaving Greece. 
Dazzled by his: success and reputation, his sta- 
tion as a Spartan citizen had become too re- 
stricted for his ambition, His position as_re- 
gent was one which must terminate when the 
king became of age. He therefore aimed at 
becoming tyrant over the whole of Greece, with 
the assistance of the Persian. king.. Among the 
prisoners taken at Byzantium were some Per- 
sians connected with the royal family. These 
he sent to the king, with a letter, in which he 
* offered to bring Sparta and the rest of Greece 
under his power, and proposed to marry his 
daughter... His offers were gladly accepted, and 
whatever amount. of troops and money he re- 
quired for accomplishing his. designs. Pausa- 
nias now set no bounds to his arrogant and dom- 
ineering temper, ‘The allies were so disgusted 
by his, conduct, that they all, except.the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Avginetans, voluntarily offered 
to. transfer tothe Athenians that pre-eminence 
of rank which Sparta had hitherto enjoyed. In 
this way the Athenian confederacy first took its 
rise. Reports of the conduct and designs of 
Pausanias reached Sparta, and he was recalled 
and put upon his trial; but the evidence re- 
specting his meditated treachery was not yet 
‘thought sufficiently strong. . Shortly afterward 
he returned to Byzantium, without the orders 
of the ephors, and renewed his treasonable in- 


trigaes. .He was again recalled to Sparta, was 
again put on his trial, and again acquitted. But, 


PAUSANIAS. 


even after this.second escape he still continued 


f 


to-carry on his intrigues with Persia.. Atlength — 


a man, who.was charged with a letter to Per-) 
sia, having his suspicions awakened by notic- 


ing that none of those sent previously on simi- . 


lar errands had returned, counterfeited the seal 
of Pausanias and'opened the letter, in which 
he found directions for his own death: He car- 
ried the letter to the ephors, who prepared to 
arrest Pausanias ; but. he took refuge in the 
temple of Athena (Minerva) Chaleicecus. The 
ephors stripped off the roof of the temple and 
built up the door ; the aged mother ‘of Pausa-. 
nias is said to have’ been among the first who 
laid a stone for this purpose. When he was’ 


‘on the point of expiring, the ephors took him - 


out Jest his death should pollute the sanctuary. 
He died as soon as he got outside, B.C. 470, 


He left three sons behind him, Plistoanax, aft- a 


erward, king, Cleomenes, and. Aristocles.—2. 
Son of Plistoanax, and srandson of the preced- 


Ing, was king of Sparta from B.C.,408, to 394)- 


In 403 he was sent with an “army into Attica, 


and secretly favored the cause of Thrasybulus: 


and the, Athenian exiles, in order to counteract 
the plans of Lysander. In 395 Pausanias was 
sent with an army against the Thebans; but in 
consequence of the death of Lysander, who was: 
slain under the walls of. Haliartus. on the day 
before Pausanias reached the spot, the king 
agreed to withdraw his forces. from Beotia: 
On his return to Sparta he was impeached, and, . 
seeing that a fair trial was not to be hoped for, 
went into voluntary exile, and was condemned 
to death. 
Mantinea was besieged by his son Agesipolis, . 
who succeeded him on the throne.—3. King-of: 
Macedonia, the son and successor of Aeropus, 
He was assassinated in the year of his acces- 
sion, by Amyntas II., 394.4. A pretender. to’ 
the throne of Macedonia, made his appearance 
in 367, after Alexander IJ. had been assassin- 
ated by Ptolemeus. Eurydice, the mother of 


Alexander, sent to request the aid of the Athe- - 


nian general Iphicrates, who expelled Pausanias 
from the kingdom.—5. A Macedonian youth of 
distinguished family, from the province of Ores- 
tis. Having been shamefully treated by Attalus, 
he complained of the outrage to Philip; but, as 
Philip. took no notice of his complaints, he di- 
rected his vengeance against the king himself. | 
He ‘shortly afterward murdered Philip at the 
festival held at Age, 336, but was slain on the 
spot. by some officers of the king’s guard. - Sus- 
picion rested on Olympias and Alexander of 
having been privy to the deed ; but with regard 


to Alexander, at any rate, the suspicion is prob- ~ 


ably totally unfounded. There was a story that 
Pausanias, while meditating revenge, having 
asked the sophist Hermocrates which was the 
shortest way to fame, the latter replied that it 
was by. killing the man who had performed the 
greatest: achievements. —6. The traveller and. 
geographer, was perhaps a native of Lydia. He 


lived under Antoninus Pius and M.»Aurelius, — 


and. wrote his celebrated work in the reign of 

the latter emperor..-'This work, entitled “EA- 

Addo Mepipynowc, a Periegesis or Itunerary of 

Greece, is in ten books, and contains a descrip: 

tion of Attiea,and Megaris (i.), Corinthia, Sic- 

yonia, Phliasia, and Argolis (i1.), Lacginge (tui, ),: 
1 


He was living at Tegea in 385, when . 


a] 


; - — 


—" 
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Messenia (iv.), Elis (v., vi.), Achea (vii.), Arca- 
dia (viii.), Beeotia (ix.), Phocis (x.). ‘The work 
shows that Pausanias visited most of the places 
in these divisions of Greece, a fact which is 
clearly demonstrated by the minuteness and 
particularity of his description. _'The work is 
merely an Itinerary. Pausanias gives no‘gen- 
eral description of a country or even of a place, 
but he describes the things as he comes to them, 


His account is minute ; but it mainly refers to ’ 


objects of antiquity and’ works of art, such as 
buildings, temples, statues, and pictures. He 
also mentions mountains, rivers, and fountains, 
and the mythological stories connected with 
them, which, indeed, are his chief inducements 
to speak of them. ' His ‘religious feeling was 
strong, and .his belief sure, for-he tells many 
old legends in true good faith and seriousness. 
His style has been much condemned by mod- 
ern eritics ; but if we except some corrupt pas- 
sages, and if we allow that ‘his order of words 
is not that of the best Greek writers, there is 
hardly much obscurity to a person who is com: 
petently acquainted with Greek, except that 
obscurity which sometimes is owing to the mat- 
ter. With the exception of Herodotus, there 
is no writer of antiquity, and perhaps noné of 


modern times, who has comprehended so many 


valuable facts in’a’ small volume. The best 
editions are by Siebelis, Lips., 1822-1828, 5 vols. 
8vo; by Schubart and Walz, Lips., 1838-40, 3 


. voIS. 8vo ; fand by L. Dindorf, Paris, 1845, 8vo-] 


~Paustas (Ilavofac), one of the most distin- 
guished Greek painters, was a contemporary 
of Aristides, Melanthius, and Apelles (about 
B.C. 360-330), anda disciple of Pamphilus. He 
had. previously been instructed by his father 
Brietes, who lived at Sicyon, where also Pausias 
passed his life. The department’of the art 
which Pausias most practiced was painting in 
encaustic with the cestrum. His favorite sub- 
jects were small panel-pictures, chiefly of boys. 
One of his most celebrated pictures was’ the 
portrait of Glycera, a flower-girl of his native 


_ city, of whom he was enamored when a young 


man. ‘Most of his paintings were probably trans- 
ported to Rome, with the other treasurés of Sic- 
yonian art, in the edileship of Scaurus, when 
the state of Sicyon was compelled to sell all 
the pictures which were public property in order 
to pay its debts.. . 

[Paustc# (Havoikac), a people of the Persian 
empire, classed under the eleventh general di- 
vision, dwelling: between the Oxus and Jaxar- 
tes:]) = ; 

‘Pausit¥pum. (ro IlavotAumov), that” is, the 
‘ grief-assuaging,” was the name of a splendid 
villa near Neapolis in Campania, which Vedius 


_ Pollio bequeathed to Augustus. The name was 


transferred to the celebrated grotto (now Posi- 
lippo) between Naples and Puzzuoli, which was 
formed by a tunnel cut through the rock by the 
architect Coéceius, by command of Agrippa. 
At its entrance the tomb of Virgil is still:shown. 

[Pausrras (Ilavoipac) or Pausiris (Ilavozpic), 
son of Amyrtzus, the rebel satrap of Egypt. 
Vid..Amyrraus. Notwithstanding his father’s 
revolt, he was. appointed by the Persian king to 
the satrapy of Egypt.’ 

Pauson (Iavowv), a Greek painter, who ap- 
pears, from the description of Aristotle (Poet., 
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ii., § 2), tochave lived somewhat earlier than the 
time. of this. philosopher. , j d 
Paustim(Pausulanus: now Monte dell! Olmo), 
a town in the interior of Picenum, between Urbs 
Salvia and Asculum. §» ~ °: es ) 


Pavor. Vid Pautor. : . p 
Pax, the goddess of Peace, called Intwe by the 
‘Greeks. Vzd: Irent. : . - 


Pax Jixria or Pax Aveusra (now Beja), a Ro- 
man colony in Lusitania, and the seat of.a con- 
ventus juridicus, north of Julia Myrtilis. 

Pax1 (now Pazo and Antipaxo), the name of 
two smallislands offthe western coast of Greece, 
between Coreyra and Leucas. * 

Pspaum or Pepaus'(Mygdaiov, accus., Hom., 
Ti., xiii., 172), a town of the Troad. : 

[Pipavus (IIndaioc), son of Antenor, slain b} 
Meges in the Trojan war.]>~ >’ ; 

Paparium(l7daAtov).. 1. (Now Cape Ghinazi), 
ha promontory of Caria, on the western side of 
the Sinus Glaucus, called also Artemisium; from 
a temple of Artemis upon it.—2. (Now Capo della 
Grega),.a promontory on the eastern side: of 
Cyprus. 

[Pepanius, T. 1. The first centurion of the 
principes, was distinguished for his bravery.in . 
the second Punic war} B:C, 212.—2. Prpantts 
Secunpus, prefectus urbi in the reign of Nero, 
was killed by one of his own slaves. ] , 

Paspisa (jdaca: Undacete, plur. Indacéec,. 
Herod.), a very ancient‘ city of Caria, was origin- | 
ally a chief abode of the Leleges. Alexander 
assigned it to Halicarnassus. At the time of 
the Roman empire it had entirely vanished, 
though its name was preserved in that of the ’ 
district around its site, namely, PrpAsts (IIyda- 
ofc), Its locality is only known thus far, that 
it must have stood somewhere in the triangle 
formed by Miletus, Halicarnassus, ‘and Strato- 
nicea. 

Pspisus (IIfdacoc). .1. A town of Mysia, on 
the Satniois, mentioned several times by Homer: 
It was destroyed by the time of Strabo, who says 
that it was a settlement of the Leleges on Mount 
Ida.—{2. A city of Messenia, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, which subsequent writers sought to identify’ 
with Methone or Corone.] 

[Pepasus (IIjdacoc), son of Bucolion and-the 
nymph Abarbarea, and brother of Aisepus, slain 
by Euryalus under the walls of'Troy.] > - 

Prptanus, Asconius. Vid. A'scontus. 

[Peptia (Iledieva : now probably the ruins at 
Palea-Fiva), a place in Phocis, near the ‘Cephi- 
sus, between Neon and Tritea.] cae! 

Prpws. 1. Q., the great-nephew of the die-~ 
tator C. Julius Cesar, being the grandson of 
Julia, Czsar’s eldest sister... He served under 
Cesar in Gaul as his legatus, B.C. 57. In 55 
he was a candidate for the curule edileship with 
Cn. Plancius and others, but he lost his election. 
In the civil war he fought on Cesar’s side. He 
Was pretor in 48, and in that year he defeated 
| and slew Milo in the neighborhood of Thurii. 
In 45 he served against the Pompeian party in’ 
Spain. . In Cesar’s will, Pedius was named one 
of his heirs along with his two other great-neph- 
ews, C. Octavianus and L. Pinarius, Octavianus 
obtaining three fourths of the property, and the 
remaining one fourth béing divided between 
Pinarius and Pedius: the latter resigned his. 
share of the inheritance to.Octavianus: _ After 
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the fall of the consuls Hirtius and Panga, at | 
the battle of Mutina,’in April, 43, Octavianus! 


marched upon Rome at the head ofan army; 
and'in the month of August he was elected con- 
_ sul along with Pedius. The latter forthwith pro- 
posed a law, known by the name of the Lex Pe- 
' dia; by which all the murderers of JuliusCesar 
were punished with aque ef ignis interdictio. 
Pedius was left in-charge of the city, while Oc- 
. tavianus marched into the north of Italy. He 
died toward the end of the year, shortly after the 
news of the proscription had reached Rome.— 


{2. Q., grandson of No. 1, was’ dumb from his | 


birth. He was instructed in painting by the di- 
rection of his kinsman Messala, with the sanc- 
tion of Augustus, and attained to considerable 
excellence in the art, but died while still a 
youth.]—3. Spxrus, a Roman jurist, frequently 
cited by Paulus and Ulpian, lived before the time 
of Hadrian. x 
Prpnetissus (IledvnAcoodc), a city in the’ in- 
terior of Pisidia, and apparently on the Euryme- 
don, above ‘Aspendus and Selge. It formed an 
independent state, but was almost constantly at 
war with Selge. Mr. Fellowes supposes its site 
_ to. be marked by the ruins of the Roman period 
‘near Bolkas-Kov, on the eastern bank of the Eu- 
rymedon. 

Pepo Ausinovanus. Vid. ALBINOVANUS. 

‘Prepucmus, Sex. 1. Propretor in Sicily, B.C. 
76 and 75, in the latter of which years Cicero 
‘served under. him as questor:—2. Son of the 
preceding, and an intimate friend of Atticus and 
Cicero. In the civil war-Peduceus sided with 
Cesar; by-whom he was appointed in 48 to the 
government of Sardinia. In 39 ‘he was propre- 
tor in Spain. ; 

Prpum (Pedanus: now Gallicano), an ancient 
town of Latium, on the Via Lavicana, which fell 
into decay at an early period. : 

Prem. Vid. Pacam. aN 
Paeists (IInyacic), 2. e., sprung from Pegasus, 
was applied to the fountain Hippocrene, which 
was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus.. The 
-Muses are also called Pegasides, because the 

fountain Hippocrene was sacred to them. 
PrcAsus (IIfyacoc): 1. The celebrated winged 
horse, whose origin is thus related : When Per- 
sels struck off the head of Medusa, with whom 
Neptune (Poseidon) had had intercourse in the 
form of a horse or a bird, there sprang from her 
Chrysaor and the horse Pegasus. The latter 
received this name because he was believed to 
have made his appearance near the sources 
(rnyat) of Oceanus. He ascended to the seats 
of the immortals, and afterward lived in the 


palace of Jupiter (Zeus), for whom he carried’ 


thunder and lightning. According to this view, 
which is apparently the most ancient, Pegasus 
was the thundering horse of Jupiter (Zeus) ; 
put later writers describe him as the horse of 
Eos (Aurora), and place him among the’ stars. 
Pegasus also acts a prominent part in the com- 
bat of Bellerophon against the Chimera. In 
order to kill-the Chimera, it was necessary for 
Bellerophon to obtain possession of Pegasus. 
For this purpose the soothsayer Polyidus at 
Worinth advised him to spend a night in the tem- 
ple of Minerva (Athena). As Bellerophon was 


-asleep in the temple, the goddess appeared to 


him in a dream, commanding him to sacrifice to 


- PELAGONIA. 


Neptune (Poseidon), and gave him a golden 
bridle. ‘When he awoke he fotind the bridle,’ 


offered the sacrifice, and caught Pegasus while 
he'was drinking at the well Pirene.’ According 
to. some, Minerva (Athena) herself ‘tamed and 


bridled Pegasus, and surrendered him to Bel 
lerophon. ' After he had conqueredthe Chimera, 
he endeavored to rise up.to heaven upon his: 
winged: horse, but fell down upon the earth. 
Vid. Betteropuon. Pegasus was also regarded 
as the horse ofthe Muses, and in this connection 
is more celebrated in modern times than in an- 
tiquity.;, for with-the ancients he had-ne con- 


nection with the Muses, except producing with, 


his hoof the inspiring fountain Hippocrene. The 
story about this fountain.runs as follows: When 


the nine Muses engaged in a contest with the. 


nine daughters-of Pierus on Mount Helicon, all 
became darkness when the daughters of Pierus 
began to sing ; 


With ‘delight, until Pegasus, on the advice ‘of 
Neptune (Poseidon), stopped its ascent by ktck- 
ing it with his hoof. From this kick there arosé 
Hippocrene, the inspiring well of the Muses, on’ 
Mount Helicon, which, for this reason, Persius 
calls: fons caballinus. 
Pegasus caused the well to gush forth because 
he was thirsty. Pegasus‘is often seen repre- 
sented in ancient works of art- along with’ Mi- 
nerva (Athena) and Bellerophon.—2. A Roman 


jurist, one ef the followers or pupils. of Procu~ | - 


lus, and prefeetus urbi under Domitian (Juv. 
iv., 76). The Senatusconsultum Pegasianum, 
which was passed in the time, of Vespasian; 
when Pegasus was consul suffectus with Pusio, 
probably took its name from him. oes 
[Pxiraeus (Hespacebc). Vid. Pirmus.] 
Priso Lacus. reas 
PeELacius, probably a native of Britain, cele- 
brated as-the propagator of those-heretical opin- 


ions which have derived their name from him, ~ 


and which were opposed with great energy by 
his contemporaries, Augustine andJerome.. He 
first appears in history about the beginning of 
the fifth century, when we find him’ residing at 
Rome.. Inthe year 409 or 410; when Alaric was 
threatening the metropolis, Pélagius, accom- 
panied by his disciple and:ardent admirer Celes- 


whereas, during the song of the. 
, Muses, heaven, the sea, and all the rivers stood 
still to listen, and Helicon rose heavenward: 


Others, again, relate that. 


Vid. Petso Lacus.«« “ 


a 


tius, passed’ over to- Sicily, from thence pro- | 


ceeded to. Africa, and, leaving Celestius ‘at 
Carthage, sailed for Palestine. 
his sanctity had preceded him, for upon his ar+ 
rival he was received with’ great warmth by 
Jerome and many other distinguished fathers 


of the Church. - Soon afterward the opinions of. 


Pelagius were denounced as heretical; and, in 
A.D.-417, Pelagius and Celestius were anathe- 
matized by Pope Innocentius.. A very few only 
of the numerous ‘treatisés of Pelagius have de- 


. seended tous. * They are printed with the works: 


of Jerome. ; a 
_> (PevaGon-(IleAdywv). 1.-A Pylian warrior, 
served in the Trojan war under Nestor:—2..A 
Lycian warrior in the train of Sarpedon.-3. A 
Phocian, son of Amphidamas: from him Cad- 


The fame of.’ 


mus bought the cow which’ guided: him to > 


Thebes. ] ; : io 

PrbaGonta (Medayovia: TeAayéveg, pl.). 1A 

district in Macedonia: ‘The Pelagones were an 
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ancient people, probably. of Pelasgic origin, and 
seem originally to have inhabited the Valley of 


the Axius, since Homer calls Pelagon a son of | 


Axius., The Pelagones afterward migrated 
westward to the Erigon, the country around 
which received the name. of Pelagonia, which 
thus lay south’ of Peonia. 
this district was also called Pelagonia (now Vi- 
- tolia-or Monastir), which was under the Romans 
the capital of the fourth division of Macedonia. 
It was situated on the Via Egnatia, not far from 
the narrow passes leading into Illyria.—2. A 
district in Thessaly, called the Pelagonian Tripo- 
lis, because it consisted of the three towns of 
Azorus, Pythium, and Doliche.. It was situated 
west of Olympus, in the upper valley of the 
Titaresius, and belonged to Perrhebia, whence 
these three towns are sometimes called the 
Pevrhebian Tripolis. Some of the Macedonian 
Pelagonians, who had been driven out of their 
homes by the Peonians, migrated into this part 
of Thessaly, which was originally inhabited by 
Dorians. ‘ 
[Prxarce (IleAapy7),.daughter. of Potneus, 
wife of Isthmiades, was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Cabiri-worship in Beeotia, and hence 
became herself an object of worship.] 
_ Prnasci (MeAagyoé), the earliest inhabitants 
of Greece, who established the worship of the 
Dodonean Zeus (Jupiter), Hephaestus (Vulcan), 
the Cabiri, and other divinities that belong to the 
earliest inhabitants of the country. They claim- 
ed descent from a mythical hero, Pelasgus, of 
whom we have different accounts in the differ- 
ent parts of Greece inhabited by Pelasgians. 
The nation was widely spread over Greece and 
the islands of the Grecian archipelago, and the 
name of Pelasgia was given at one time to 
Greece. One of the most ancient ‘traditions 
represented Pelasgus:as. a descendant of Pho- 
roneus, king of Argos; and it’ seems-to have 
been generally believed by the Greeks. that the 
Pelasgi spread from Argos to the other coun- 
tries of Greece. Arcadia, Attica, Epirus, and 
Thessaly were, in addition to Argos, some of the 
principal seats of the Pelasgi. They were also 
found: on the coasts of Asia Minor, and, accord- 
‘ing to seme: writers, in Italy as well. Of the 
language, habits, and civilization of this people, 
Wwe possess no certain knowledge. Herodotus 
says they spoke a barbarous language, that is, a 
language not Greek ; but from the facility with 
which the Greek and Pelasgic languages coa- 
lesced in all parts of Greece, and from the fact 
that the Athenians and Arcadians are said to 
have been of pure Pelasgic origin, it is probable 
that the two languages had a close affinity: The 
Pelasgi are further said to have been an agri- 
eultural people, and to have possessed a consid- 
erable knowledge ofthe useful arts.. The most 
ancient architectural remains of Greece, such 
as’ the treasury or tomb of Atreus at Mycene, 
ate ascribed to the Pelasgians, and are cited as 
specimens, of Pelasgian. architecture, though 
there is no positive. authority for these state- 
ments. | ~ { - “Ks 
| -Pkvaseta (IleAacyia), an ancient name of the 
islands of Delos.and Lesbos, referring, of course, 
to their having been early seats of the Pelasgi- 
ans. ( y 
PELaserorts (IMedaeydruc), a district in Thes- 
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The chief town of’ 
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PELEUS., 

Via. 


saly, between. Hestizxotis ‘and Magnesia. 
THESSALIA. a aa 


’ 


Pevascus. Vid. Pevasar. 


_ Peenvénes, a Celtiberianspeople in Hispania. 


Tarraconensis, between the sources of the Du- 
rius-and the Iberus.. °° spam BS 
PEL 
district in Thessaly, part of Mount Pelion, where 
the Lapithe dwelt, and which is said to have de-. 
tived its name from Pelethronius, king of the. 
Lapithe, who invented the use of the bridle and 
the saddle. raw yao? ay 
Prxevs (IIjAedc), son of Aacus and Endeis, 
was king’ of the Myrmidons at Phthia in Thes- 


saly.. He was a brother of Telamon, and step- | 


brother of Phocus, the son of: Avacus, by the 
Nereid Psamathe. Peleus and: Telamon re- 
solved to get rid of Phocus, because he ex- 
celled them in their military games, and ‘Tela- 
mon, or, according to others, Peleus, murdered 
their step-brother. The two brothers concealed 
their crime -by removing the body of Phocus, 
but were nevertheless found out, and expelled 
by A2acus from ASgina.. Peleus went to Phthia 


in Thessaly, where he was: purified from the. 


murder by Eurytion, the son of Actor, married 
his daughter Antigone, and received with her 
a third of Eurytion’s kingdom. Others relate 
that he went to Ceyx at Trachis; and,.as he 
had come to Thessaly. without companions, he 
prayed to Jupiter (Zeus) for an army ; and*the 
god, to please Peleus, metamorphosed the ants 


HRONIUM (LleAeOpdysov), a’ mountainous 


% *. 


4 


(“0ppnkec) into men, Who were accordingly ecall- 


ed Myrmidons. 
to, the Calydonian hunt, and involuntarily killed 
him with his spear, in consequence of which he 
fled from Phthia to Ioleus, where he was again 


purified by Acastus, the king ofthe place. While: 
residing at Iolcus, Astydamia, the wife of'Acas- . 


tus, fell in love with him; but, as hey proposals 
were rejected by Peleus, she accused him to 
her. husband of having attempted her virtue, 
Acastus, unwilling to stain his hand- with the 
blood of the man whom he had hospitably re- 
ceived, and whom.he had purified from his cuilt, 


took him to Mount Pelion, where they hunted | 
wild beasts ; and when Peleus, overcome. with ; 


fatigue, had. fallen asleep, Acastus left him 
alone, and concealed his sword, that*he might 
be deStroyed by the wild-beasts. When Peleus 
awoke and sought his sword, he was attacked 
by the Centaurs, but was saved by Chiron, who 
also restored to him his sword. There are 
some modifications of this account in other writ- 
ers: instead of Astydamia, some mention Hip- 
polyte, the daughter of Cretheus,; and others 
relate that after Acastus. had concealed the 
sword of Peleus, Chiron or Mercury (Hermes) 
brought him another, which had been made by 
Vulean (Hephestus). . While on Mount Pelion, 
Peleus married the Nereid Thetis, by whom he 
became the father of Achilles, though some re- 
garded this Thetis as different fromthe maring 
divinity, and called her a daughter of Chiron. 
The gods took part-in the marriage solemnity ; 
Chiron presented Peleus with a lance, Neptune 
(Poseidon) with the immortal. horses, Balins 
and Xanthus, and the other gods with. arms. 
Eris or Strife was the only. goddess’ who was 


not invited to the nuptials, and she revenged , 


herself by throwing an apple among the guests, 


\ 


Peleus accompanied Eurytion 


owl : & 
oe 
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with the inscription “To the fairest.” Vid. Par~ 


is. Homer. mentions Achilles as the only son 
of Peleus and Thetis, but. later writers state. 
that she had already destroyed by fire six chil- 
dren, of whom. she was the mother by Peleus, 
and that,/as she attempted to make away with 
Achilles, her seventh child, she was prevented 
by Peleus. After this, Peleus, who is also men- 
‘ fioned among the Argonauts, in conjunction 


with Jason and the Dioscuri, besieged Acastus | 


and Joleus, slew Astydamia, and over the scat- 
tered limbs of -her body, led his warriors into 
the city. ‘The flocks of Peleus were at one 
time worried by a wolf, which Psamathe had 
sent to avenge the murder of her son Phocus, 
but she herself afterward, on:the request: of 
Thetis, turned the animal into stone. — Peleus, 
who had in former times joined Hercules in his 
expedition against Troy, was too.old to accom- 
pany his son Achilles against that city : he re- 

. mained at home, and survived the death of his 
son. 

Purines (IeAddec), the daughters of Pelias. 
Vid. Prrias. ‘ 

Putas (Iedfac). 1. Son of Neptune(Poseidon) 
and Tyro, a daughter of Salmoneus. Neptune 
(Poseidon) once visited Tyro in the form of the 
river-god Enipeus, with whom she was in love, 
and she became by him the mother of Pelias and 
Neleus. To conceal her shame, their mother 
exposed the two boys, but. they were found and 
reared by some countrymen. They subsequent- 
ly learned their parentage ;, and, after the death 
of Cretheus, king of Ioleos, who had married 


their mother, they seized the throne of Iolcos, | 


to the exclusion of Adson, the son of Cretheus 
and Tyro... Pelias soon afterward expelled his 
own brother Neleus, and thus became sole ruler 
of Tolcos.’ After Pelias had long reigned over 
Tolcos, Jason, the son of A’son, came to Iolcos 
“and claimed the kingdom as his right. In order 
to- get rid of him, Pelias sent him to Colchis to 
fetch the golden fleece. -Hence arose the cele- 
brated expedition of the Argonauts. After the 
return of Jason, Pelias was cut to pieces and 
boiled by his own daughters (the Pelzades), who 
had been told by Medea that in this manner they 
might restore their father to vigor and youth. 
His son Acastus held funeral games in his honor 
at Ioleus, and expelled Jason and Medea from 
the country. For details, wid. Jason, Mepra, 
Arconautm. The names of several of the 
daughters of Pelias are recorded: The most 


eelebrated of them was Alcestis, the wife of. | 


Admetus, who is therefore called by Ovid Pelie 
gener—[2. A Trojan, wounded by Ulysses in 
the Trojan war; he survived the destruction 
of the city, and accompanied Auneas to Italy.] 
Parines (UyAeidnc, UnAeiov), a patronymic 
- from Peleus, generally given to his son Achilles, 
more rarely to his grandson Neoptolemus. 
~ Pgrsent, a brave and warlike people. of Sabine 
origin in central-Italy, bounded southeast by.the 
Marsi, north by the Marrucini, south by Sam- 
nium and the Frentani, and east by the Fren- 
fani likewise. .The climate of their country 
was cold (Hor., Carm., ili., 19, 8); but it pro- 
duced a considerable quantity of flax, and was 
eelebrated for its honey. ‘The Peligni, like their 
neighbors, the Marsl, were regarded as magi- 
ecians. Their principal.towns were CorFinium 
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and Suzmo... They offered a brave ‘resistance: 
to the Romans, but concluded a peace with the 


Marrucini, and Frentani, in B.C.304.. They took 
an active part. in the Social war (90, 89), and 


allies to be the new. capital of Italy in place 

,of Rome. ‘They were subdued, by Pompeius 
Strabo, after which time they are rarely men- 
tioned. ; ; ast \ 

) .- Pitinzus Mons (76 WeArvaioy dpoc; or Weary- 
vaiov: now Mount Elias), the highest mountain 
of the island of Chios, a little north of the. city 
of Chios, with.a celebrated temple of Zev¢ Wedu- 
valoc. Ge : : ‘ 

PrLinna, or more commonly Perinnz=um (H& 
Avwva, Uedwvaiov:. now Gardhiki), a town of 
Thessaly in Hestiaotis, on the left. bank of the 
Renews, was taken by the Romans in their war 
with Antiochus. ay 
now Plessidhi or Zagora), a lofty range of mount- 
ains in Thessaly, in the district of Magnesia, 
was situated between the Lake Beebéis and the 


of Sepias and Avantium. Its sides were-cover- 
ed with wood, and on its summit was a temple 


cession to this temple once a year wore thick 
skins to protect themselves. ‘Mount Pelion was 


war with the gods are said to have attempted 
to heap Ossa and Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion 


Near the summit of this mountain was the eave 
of the Centaur Chiron, whose residence’ was 
probably placed here on account of the number 


mountain, since he was celebrated for-his skill 
in medicine. On Pelion also. the’ timber was 
felled with which the ship Argo was. built, 
whence Ovid applies the term Pelas arbor to 
this ship. ; : 

Previa (IléAAa: UWerAaitoc, Pelleus). 1. (Now 
Alaklisi), an ancient town of Macedonia, inthe 
district Bottiaa, was situated upon.a hill, and 
upon a lake formed by the River Lydias, one 
hundred and twenty stadia ‘from its mouth. It 
continued to be a place of small importance till 
the time of Philip, who made it his residence 
and the capital of the Macedonian monarchy, 
and adorned it with many public buildings. It 
is frequently. mentioned by subsequent writers 
on account of its being the birth-place of Alex- 
ander the Great. It was the capital of one of 
the four districts into which the Romans. di- 
vided Macedonia (vid. p. 464, a), and was. sub- 
sequently made a Roman colony under the name 
of Col. Jul. Aug. Pella. —2. (Now El-Bujeh ?), 
the southernmost of the ten cities which com- 


posed the Decapolis:in Perea, that is, in Pales- . 


tine east of the Jordan, stood five Roman miles 


_southeast: of Scythopolis, and was, also called 


Bodric.. It was taken by Antiochus the Great 
in the wars between Syria and Egypt, and was 
held by a Macedonian colony till it was de- 


republic along with their neighbors the Marsi,- 


their chief. town Corfinium was destined by the. 


Pagasean Gulf, and formed the promontories , 


of Jupiter (Zeus). Acteus, where the cold was 
so severe that the persons who went in pro- 


celebrated in mythology. The» giants in their- 


and Ossa on Olympus, in order to scale heaven... 


PExion, more-rarely PEtios (7d I1#Avov dpoe : * 


of the medicinal plants which grew upon the . 


stroyed by Alexander Janneus on account of. , 


‘the refusal of its inhabitants to embrace the 
Jewish religion. It was restored and given 


back to its old inhabitants by Pompey: It was 
19° 


and was strongly fortified. 


« war Pellene sided with Sparta. 


1. Fr, z 
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PELLAUS PAGUS. | 


the plate of téfuge of the Christians who fled 
from Jerusalem before its capture by the Ro- 


mans. The exact site’of Pella is very uncer- 
tain.3. A city of Syria on the Orontes, for- 


~ merly called Pharnacé, was named Pella by the 
Macedonians, and afterward Arampa (No. 1).— 


4.1In Phrygia. Vid. Pevra. : ib 
Pettus Pacus was the name given by Al- 


-exander, after Pella in Macedonia, to the dis- 


trict of Susiana about the mouths of the Tigris ; 


_in which he built the city of Alexandrea, after- 


ward called Charax. 
* Peviana. Vid. Periene, No. 2. 

Peirene (Weaajvy, Dor. WeArdva: Wedanv- 
ev¢). 1. Acity in Achaia, bordering on Sicyonia, 
the most easterly of the twelve Achzan cities, 
was situated on a hill sixty stadia from the city, 
Its port-town was 

.ristonaute.’ The ancients derived its name 
from the giant Pallas, or from the Argive Pel- 


‘Ten; the son of Phorbas.’ It is mentioned in Ho- 


mer ; and the inhabitants of Scione, in the pen- 
insula of Pallene, in Macedonia, professed tobe 
descended from the Pelleneans in Achaia, who 
were shipwrecked on the Macedonian Coast on 
their return from Troy. ‘In the Peloponnesian 
In the later 
wars of Greece between the Achzan and A°to- 


lian leagues, the town was several times taken. 


by the contending parties. Between Pellene 
and Age there was a smaller town of the same 
name, where the celebrated Pellenian cloaks 
(leAAnviacat yAaivar) were made, which were 
given as.prizes to the victors in the games at 
this place.—2. Usually called Periana, a town 
in Laconia, on the Eurotas, about fifty stadia 
northwest of Sparta, belonging to the Spartan 
Tripolis, ; 

PaLopEs (Tlyrddne Ayunv, in App. Tardéecc: 
now Armyro), a port-town ‘belonging to Buthro- 
tum in Epirus, and on a bay which probably bore 
the same name. 

Priopga or Pevorta (Iedéreva), daughter of 
Thyestes, dwelt at Sicyon, where her father of- 


fered her violence, without knowing that she 


was his daughter. While pregnant by her fa- 
ther, she ‘married her uncle Atreus. Shortly 
afterward she bore a son Augisthus, who event- 
ually murdered Atreus. For details, vid’ #c1s- 
THUS. : 
‘“-[Petopip® (IlsAoridar), descendants of Pe- 
lops, ¢. g., Theseus (Plut.), Tantalus, Atreus (Pe- 
lopeius, Ovid), Thyestes, Agamemnon ( Propert.), 
Hermione and Iphigenia (Pelopeia virgo, Ovid), 
Orestes (Luean.).) ’ 
Pevoripas, (IleAonédac), the Théban general 
and statesman, son of Hippoclus, was descend- 
ed from a noble family, and inherited a large es- 
tate, of which he made a liberal use. He lived 
always in the closest friendship with Epami- 
nondas, to whose simple frugality, as he could 
not persuade him to share his riches, he is said 
to have assimilated his own mode of life. He 
took’a leading part in expelling the Spartans 
from Thebes, B.C. 379; and from this time 
until his death there was not a year in which 
he was not intrusted with some important com- 
mand. In 371‘he was one of the Theban com- 
manders at the battle of Leuctra, so fatal to the 
Lacedamonians, and joined Epaminondas in 
urging the expediency of immediate action. In 
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| 369 he was. also one of the generals ift the fist 
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invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans, ‘Re- 
specting his accusation on his return from this 
campaign, vid. p. 281, b. In.368'Pelopidas was 
sent again into Thessaly, on two separate occa- 
sions, in consequence of complaints against Al- 
exander ‘of Pheré: Onhis fitst expedition ‘Al- - 
exander of Phere sought safety in flight; and 
Pelopidas advanced into Macedonia to arbitrate 
between Alexander IJ, and Ptolemy of Alorus. 
Among the hostages whom he took-with him 
from Macedonia was the famous Philip, the fa- 
ther of Alexander the Great.. On his second 
visit to Thessaly, Pelopidas went simply as an 


‘ambassador, not expecting any opposition, and 


unprovided with a military force. ‘He was seiz-' 
éd by Alexander of Phere, and was kept in con- 
finement at Phere till his liberation in 367 by 
Theban force under Epaminondas. In the same” 
year in which he was released he was sent as 
ambassador to Susa, to’ counteract the Laceda- 
monian and Athenian negotiations at the Per- 
sian court. In 364 the Thessalian towns again 
applied to Thebes for protection against Alex- 
ander, and Pelopidas was appointed to aid them, 
His forces, however,..were -dismayed sby an 
eclipse of the sun (June 13), and, therefore, 
leaving them ‘behind, he took with him into 
Thessaly only three hundred horse. On his 
arrival at Pharsalus he collected a force which 
he deemed sufficient, and marched against Al- 
exander, treating lightly the great disparity of 
numbers, and remarking that it was better as it 
was, since there would be more for him to con- 
quer. At Cynoscephale a battle ensued; in 
whieh Pelopidas drove the enemy from their 
ground, but he himself was slain as, burning 
with reséntment, he pressed rashly forward to 
attack Alexander in person. |The Thebans and 
Thessalians made great lamentations for his 
death, and the latter, having earnestly request- 
ed leave to bury him, celebrated his funéral with 
extraordinary splendor. : 
[Peroris Insuia@, nine islands on the coast 
of Argolis, eastward of Methana, between Aigi- 
na and Calauria.] ‘ 3 
PrLoponnesus (7 TeAonévvyooc : now. Morea), 
the southern part of Greece or the peninsula, 
which was connected with Hellas proper by the 
Isthmus of Corinth. It is said'to have derived 
its name Peloponnesus, or the “ Island of Pe- 
lops,” from the mythical Pelops. Vid. Penors. 
This name does not occur in Homer. In his 
time the peninsula was sometimes called Ama, 
from Apis, son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, and 
sometimes Argos ; which names were given to 
it on account of Argos being the chief power in 
Peloponnesus. at that period. Péloponnesus 
was bounded on the north by the Corinthian 
Gulf, on the west by the Ionian or-Sicilian Sea, 
on the south by the Libyan, and on the west by 
the Cretan and Myrtoan seas.. On the east and 
south there are three great gulfs, the Argolie, 
Laconian, and Messenian, The ancients com- 
pared the shape of the country to the leaf of a 


'plane-tree ; and its modern name, the Morea (6 


Mopéoc), which first occurs in the twelfth een+ 
tury of the Christian, era, was given it on ac- 
count of its resemblance to a mulberry-leaf 
Peloponnesus was divided into various provin~ 


. ces, all of which were bounded on one side*by® 


‘ 
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the sea, with the exception of Ar@anra, which 
Was in the centre of the country: “These proy- 
-inces, besides \Arcapta, were “AcHata in’ the 
north, Ex1s in the west, Mrsspnra in the west 
and;south, Laconra in the ‘south and east, [Ar- 


t 


Gouis in the east,] and Coriwrnra in thé east’ 


and north. - An account of the geography of thie 
peninsula is given under these names. The 
area of Peloponnesus is computed to be seven 
thousand seven hundred and séventy-nine En- 
-glish miles, and it probably contained a popu- 
“lation of upward-of.a million in the flourishing 
period “of Greek history. Peloponnesus was 
originally inhabited by Pelasgians. Subsequent- 
ly the Achazans, who belonged to the Aolic 
race, settled in the eastern and southern parts 
-of the peninsula, in Argolis, Laconia, and Mes- 
senia; and the Ionians.in the northern part, in 
Achaia; while the remains ‘of the original in- 
habitants of the country, the’ Pelasgians, col- 
lected chiefly in the central part; in Arcadia. 
«Kighty years after:the Trojan war, according to 
mythical chronology, the Dorians, under the 
“conduct of the Heraclida, invaded and conquer- 
ed Peloponnesus, and established Doric states 
in Atgolis, Laconia, and Messenia, from whence 
they extended their power over Corinth, Sic- 
»yon, and Megara. Part of the Achean popula- 
tion remained:in these provinces as tributary 
subjects to the Dorians, under the name of Peri- 
eci, while others of the Achewans passed ever 
to the north of Peloponnesus, expelled the Io- 
nians, and settled in this part of the country, 
which was called after them Achaia. The A‘to- 
lians, who had invaded Peloponnesus along with 
the Dorians, settled in Elis and became inter- 
mingled with the original inhabitants. The 
peninsula remained under Doric influence dur- 
ing the most important period of Greek history, 
and opposed to the great Ionic city. of Athens. 
After-the conquest of Messenia by the Spartans, 
it was under the supremacy of Sparta till the 
overthrow of the power of the latter by the 
Thebans at the battle of Leuctra, B.C. 371. 
PéLors (éAow), grandson of Jupiter (Zeus), 
son of Tantalus and Dione, the daughter of 
Atlas. Some writers call hismother Euryanassa 
or Clytia. He was married to Hippodamia, by 
whom he became the father of Atreus, Thyes- 
tes, Dias, Cynosurus, Corinthius, Hippalmus 
(Hippalemus or Hippalcimus), Hippasus, Cleon, 
Argius, Alcathous, Aulius, Pittheus, Treezen, 
Nicippe, and Lysidice.. By Axioche’ or the 
nymph Danais he is said to have been the father 
of Chrysippus. Pelops was king of Pisa in Elis, 
and. from- him the great southern peninsula of 
Greece was believed to have derived its name 
Peloponnesus. , According to a tradition, which 
‘became very general in later times, Pelops was 
a Phrygian, who was expelled by TIlus from 
Phrygia (hence called by Ovid, Met., Vill, 622; 
Pelopeia arva), and thereupon migrated with his 
great wealth to Pisa. Others describe him as 
a Paphlagonian, and, call the Paphlagonians 
themselves IleAor7ioe. Others, again, represent 
him as a native of Greece ; and there can be 
little doubt that in the earliest traditions Pelops 
was described as a native of Greece and not as 


a foreign immigrant ; and in them he is called: 


the tamer of horses and the favorite of Neptune 
(Poseidon). The legends about Pelops consist 
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‘mainly, of thé story of his being cut >to pieces 
and boiled, of his contest with’ Ginomaus and 
Hippodamia, and, of his relation to his sons; to 
which we may add the honors paid to his re- 
mains. 1. Pelops cut to pieces and boiled (Kpeoup- 
yia ThéXoroc). . Tantalus;..the favorite of the 
gods, once invited them to a repast, and on that 
occasion killed his own'son, and having boiled 
| him; set the flesh before them that they might 


it-was, did not touch it ; Ceres (Demeter) alone, 


consumed the shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon 
‘the gods ordered Mercury (Hermes) to put the 
limbs of Pelops into a caldron, and ‘thereby- 
restore him to life. When the process was 
over, Clotho took him out of the caldron, and 
as the ‘shoulder consumed by Ceres (Demeter) 
was wanting, the goddess supplied its place by 
,one'made of ivory; his descendants (the Pelo- 
pide), as a mark of their origin, were believed 
to have one shoulder as white as ivory.—2. Con- 
test with Cinomaus and Hippodamia. As an or- 
acle had, declared to Ginomaus that he should 
be killed by his son-in-law, he refused giving 
his fair daughter Hippodamia in marriage to any 
one, ‘But since many suitors appeared, Cino- 
maus declared that he would bestow her hand 
upon the man who should conquer-him in the 
chariot-race,. but that he should’ kill all who 
were defeated by him. Among other suitors 
Pelops also presented himself, but when he saw 
the heads of his conquered predecessors stuck 
up above the door of Ginomaus, he was seized 
with fear, and endeavored to gain the favor of 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of G2nomaus, promis- 
ing him half the kingdom if he would assist him 
in conquering his master, Myrtilus agreed, and 
left out the linch-pins of the chariot of Ginoma- 
us. In the race the chariot of Gunomaus broke 
down, and he was thrown out and killed. ‘Thus 
Hippedamia became the wife, of Pelops. 
as Pelops had now gained his object, he was 
unwilling to-keep faith with Myrtilus; and ac- 


threw Myrtilus into the sea. As Myrtilus sank, 
he cursed Pelops and his whole race. Pelops 
returned with Hippodamia to Pisa in Elis, and 
soon also -made himself master of Olympia, 
where he restored the Olympian -games with 
greater splendor than they had ever been cele- 
brated before.—3. The sons of Pelops. ’Chrysip- 
pus was the favorite of his father, and was, in 
consequence, envied by his brothers,. The two 
eldest among them, Atreus and Thyestes, with 
the connivance of Hippodamia, accordingly mur- 
dered Chrysippus, and threw his body into. a 
well’ Pelops, who suspected his sons of the 


podamia, dréading the anger of her husband, fled 
were afterward conveyed by.Pelops to Olympia. 


above all other heroes. His tomb, with an iron 
sarcophagus, existed on the banks of the’Alphe- 
us, not far from the temple of Diana (Artemis), 
near Pisa. 
(IleA6rvov) stood in the Altis was said’to have 
been dedicated by Hercules, who also offered 
to him thé first sacrifices. The magistrates of 
the’ Eleans likewise offered.to him ne an- 


being absorbed by grief for her, lost daughter, 


But. 


cordingly, as they were driving along a Cliff, he , 


murder, expelled them from the country. Hip- | 
to Midea in Argolis, from whence her remains __ 


-Pelops, after his death, was honored at Olympia . 


The spot on which his sanctuary + 


eat it. - But the immortal gods, knowing what | 


’ 
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nual sacrifice, consisting of a black ram, with 
special ceremonies, The name of Pelops was 
so celebrated that it was constantly used by the 
poets in connection with his descendants and 


the cities they inhabited. Hence we find Atreus, - 


the son. of Pelops, called Pelopeius Atreus, and 
Agamemnon, the grandson or great-grandson 
_ of Atreus, called Peélopeius Agamemnon. 


non,.and Hermione, the wife of Menelaus, are 
each called by Ovid Pelopeta virgo. Virgil(Ain., 
di., 193) uses the phrase Pelopéa mania to sig- 
clea cities in Peloponnesus: which Pelops 
-and his descendants ruled over; and, in like 
manner, Mycene is called by-Ovid Pélopeiades 
. Mycene. 

Prtoéris, Penérias,.or Perorus (IleAwpic, Tle- 
Aoptde, WéAwpoc: now Cape Faro), the northeast- 
ern point of Sicily, was northeast of Messana, on 
‘the Fretum Siculam, and one of the three prom- 
ontories which formed the triangular figure of 
the island. According to the usual story, it de- 
rived its name from Pelorus, the pilot of Hanni- 
bal’s ship, who was buried here after being kill- 
ed by Hannibal in a fit of anger; but the name 
was more ancient than Hannibal’s time, being 
mentioned by Thucydides, On the promontory 
there was a temple of Neptune (Poseidon), and 
a tower, probably a light-house, from which the 
modern name of the Cape (Faro) appears to have 

zcome, — ; 
PrLorus (IIéAwpo¢ : now probably Lori or Lu- 
ri), a river of Iberia in Asia, appears to ‘have 
, been a southern tributary of the Cyrus (now 
“Kour). 

‘Petso or Prtso (now Plattensee), a great lake 
-in Pannonia, the waters of which were con- 
ducted inte the Danube by the Emperor Galeri- 
us, who thus gained a great quantity of fertile 
land: for his newly-formed province of Valeria. 

Pair (léArac: WeArnvéc), an ancient and 
‘flourishing city of Asia Minor, in the north of 
Phrygia, ten parasangs from Celene (Xenoph.), 
and no doubt the same place as the Pexia ofthe 
Roman writers, twenty-six Roman miles north 
or northeast of Apamea Cibotus; to the conven- 
tus of which it belonged. The surrounding dis- 
trict 1s called by Strabo 76 MeArnvév redfov. . Its 
site is uncertain. Some identify it with the 
tuins-eight miles.south of Sandakl; others, with 
those near Jshekli. 
Prrrvinum (Peltuinas, -atis: nowedMonte Bel- 
lo), a town of the Vestini in Central Italy. 
PgLostom (IIjAovevov: Egypt. Peremoun or 
‘Peromi; in the Old Testament, Sin: all these 
names ‘are derived from nouns meaning mud: 
TInrovororne; Pelusidta: ruins at Tineh), also 
called Asarts in early times, a celebrated city 
of Lower, Egypt, stood on the eastern side of the 
easternmost mouth of the Nile, which was call- 
ed after it the Pelusiac mouth, twenty stadia 
(two geographical miles) from the sea,-in the 
midst of morasses} from which it obtained its 
name. As the key of Egypt on the northeast, 
and the frontier city toward Syria and Arabia, 
it was strongly fortified, and was the scene of 
many battles and sieges’ inthe wars of Egypt 
with Assyria, Persia, Syria, and Rome, from the 
defeat of Sennacherib near it by Sethon down 
to its capture by Octavianus after the battle of 
Actium. In later times it was the capital of 
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place of the geographer Claudius Ptolemaus.. 
Prnites, the household gods of the Romans, 

both those of a-private family-and of the state, 

as the great family of citizens... Henee we have 


‘to distinguish between private and public Rena- 
.tes. .The name is connected with penus, and 


the images of those gods were kept in the pene- 
tralia, or the central part of the house. The 
Lares were included among) the Penates ;. both 
names, in fact, are often used synonymously. 
The Lares, however, though includéd in the 
Penates, were not the only Penates; for each 
family had usually no more than one Lar, where- 
as the Penates are always spoken of in the plu- 
ral. Since Jupiter and Juno were regarded ‘as 
the protectors of happiness. and peace in the 
family, these divinities were worshipped as.Pe- 
nates.- Vesta was also reckoned among the Pe- 
nates ; for each hearth, being the symbol of do- 
mestic union, had its Vesta. All other Penates, 
both public and private, seem to have consisted 
of certain sacred relics connected with indefi- 


the district of Augustamnica. It was the birth- 


nite divinities, and hence Varro says’ that the 


number and names. of the Penates were indef- 
inite. .Most ancient writers believe that the 
Penates of the state were brought by Aineas: 
from Troy into Italy, and were preserved first at 
Lavinium, afterward at Alba Longa, and finally 
at Rome. At Rome they had a chapel near 
the centre of the city, in a place called sub Velia. 
As the public Lares were worshipped in the 
central part of the city and at the public hearth, 
so the private Penates had-their place at the 
hearth of every-house, and the table. also was 
sacred to them. On the hearth a perpetual fire 
was kept up in their honor, and the table al- 
Ways contained the salt-cellar and the firstlings 
of fruit for these divinities. Every meal that 
was taken in the house thus resembled a sacri- 


fice offered to the Penates, beginning with a . 


purification and ending with a libation, which 
was poured either on the table or upon the 
hearth. After every absence from the hearth, 
the Penates were saluted like the living inhab- 
itants of the house ; and whoever went abroad 
prayed to the Penates and Lares for a happy re- 
turn, and when he came back to his house, he 
hung up his armor, staff, and the like, by the: 
side of their images. > J ‘ 

Prnais, that is, Daphne, daughter of the riv- 
er-god Peneus. 

PrneLHGs (IInvéAewe), son of Hippalemus and 
Asterope, and one of the Argonauts. He was 
the father -of Opheltes, and is also mentioned 
among the suitors of Helen. He was-one of 
the leaders of the Beotians in the war against ' 
Troy, where he slew Ilioneus and Lycon, and 
was wounded by Polydamas. He is said to have 
been slain by Eurypylus, the son of Telephus. 

PENELOPS (IInveddorn, Meverdrn, IlnveAdreca), 
daughter of Icarius and Peribeea-of Sparta, mar- 
ried Ulysses, king of Ithaca. (Respecting her 
marriage, vd. Icartus, No.2.) By Ulysses she 
had an only child, Telemachus, who was an in- 
fant when her husband sailed against Troy. 
During the long absence of Ulysses she was be- 
leaguered by numerous and importunate suitors, 
whom she deceived by declaring that she must 
finish a large robe which she was making for 


| Laértes, her aged father-in-law, before she could 


' 
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‘make up her mind. During the daytime she 
accordingly worked at the robe, and in the night 
She undid the work of the day. By this means 
she succeeded in putting off the suitors. “But 
at length her stratagem was betrayed by her 
servants ; and when, in consequence, the faith- 
ful Penelope was pressed more and more by the 
impatient suitors, Ulysses at length arrived in 
Ithaca, after an absence of twenty years. Hav- 
ing recognized her husband by several signs, 
she heartily welcomed him, and the days of her 

rief and sorrow were at’an end. Vid. Unys- 
ses. While Homer describes Penelope as a 
most chaste and faithful wife, some later writ- 
ers charge her with the very opposite vice, and 


relate that by Mercury (Hermes) or by all the | 


suitors together she became the mother of Pan. 
“They add that Ulysses, on his réturn; repudiated 
her, whereupon she went to Sparta, and thence 
to Mantinea, where her tomb was shown in after 
times. According.to another tradition, she mar- 
ried Telegonus, after he had killed his father 
Ulysses. ; 

[Penest~ (Ilevéoraz), according to Stephanu 
of Byzantium, a Thessalian tribe, but according 
to Livy, a warlike race of Grecian Illyria, in the 

. district Perestia or Penestiana terra, on the bor- 
ders of Thessaly and Macedonia. } 

Pennus (IIyvedc). 1, (Now Salambria or Sa- 
lamria), the chief river of Thessaly, and one of 
the most important in all Greece, rises near Alal- 
comene in Mount Lacmon, a branch of Mount 
Pindus, flows first southeast and then northeast, 
and after receiving many affluents, of which the 
most important were the Enipeus, the Letheus, 
and the Titaresius, forces its way through the 
Vale of Tempe between Mounts Ossa and Olym- 
pusintothesea. Vid. Temps. Asagod, Peneus 
was called a son of Oceanus and Tethys. By 
the Naiad Creusa hebecame the father of Hyp- 
seus, Stilbe, and Daphne. . Cyrene also is called 
by some his wife, and by others his daughter, 
and hence Peneus is described as the: progeni- 
tor of Aristeus.—2, (Now Gastuni), a river in 
Elis, which rises on the frontiers of Arcadia, 
flows by the town of Elis, and falls into the sea be- 
tween the promontories Chelonatas andiehthys. 

. -PéEnius, a little river of Pontus, falling into 
the Euxine. (Ovid, Hx Ponto, iv., 10.) 

Penninz Aupes. Vid: Apzs. 

[Pennus, Junius M. 1. Pretor B.C. 172, and 
obtained Nearer Spain for his province. He was 
consul B.C. 167, with Q. Avlius Petus, and ob- 

‘tained.Pise as his province.—2. M: Junius, son 
of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs B.C. 
126, in which year he brought forward a law for 
-expelling all'strangers or foreigners (peregrint) 
from Rome. ‘This law was opposed by C. Grac- 
chus, but was carried. Pennus was afterward 
elected to the edileship, but died before obtain- 
ing any higher honor in the state.] 

Pentapoxis (Ileyramodic), the name for any 
association of five cities, was applied specific- 
ally to, 1. The five chief cities of Cyrenaica in 
Northern: Africa, Cyrene, Berenice, Arsinoé, 
Ptolemais, and Apollonia, from which, under the 
Ptolemies, Cyrenaica received the name of 
Pentapolis, or Pentapolis Libye, or, in the Ro- 
man writers, Pentapolitana Regio. When the 
name occurs alone, this is its meaning; the 
other applications of it are but rare.—2. The 
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five cities of the Philistines in the southwest, of 
Palestine, namely, Gaza, Ashdod (Azotus), Aska- 
‘lon; Gath, and Ekron.—3. In the apoeryphal 


| Book of the Wisdom of Solomon (x:, 6), the name. 


is applied to the five ‘cities of the plain” of the 
southern Jordan, Sodom, Gomorrha, Adama, 
Zeboim, and Zoar, all of which (except the last, 
which was spared at the intercession of Lot) 


were overthrown by fire from heaven, and the — 


valley in which they stood was buried beneath 
the waters of the Dead Sea, 


PrnrrLium (ILevréAevoy), a fortified place: in 


the north of Arcadia, near Pheneus. + a 

Pentévicus Mons (70 IlevreAckdv dpoc: now 
Pentelt), a mountain imAttica, celebrated forts 
marble, whichderived its name from the demts 
of Pentéle (Ilevré27), lying on its southern slope. 


It is a branch of Mount Parnes, from which it. 


runs in a southeasterly direction between Athens 
and Marathon to the coast. It is probably the 
same as the mountain called Brilessus (Bp:Ajo- 
.o6c) by Thucydides and others’ ; 
Pentuusinea (Mevbecideva), daughter of Mars 


| (Ares) and Otrera, and queen of the Amazons. 
After the death of Hector she came to the assist- 


ance of the Trojans, but was slain by Achilles, 
who. mourned over the dying queen on‘account 
of her beauty, youth, and valor. Thersites rid- 
iculed the grief of Achilles, and was, in conse- 
quence, killed by the ‘hero. ‘Thereupon Diome- 
des, a relative of Thersites, threw the body of 
Penthesiléa into the River Scamander ; but, ac- 
cording to others, Achilles himself buried it on 
the banks of the Xanthus. \ ek 
Prenrunus(IevGedc), son of Echion andA gave, 
the daughter of Cadmus. .He. succeeded Cad- 
mus as king of Thebes ;’ and having resisted the 
introduction of the worship of Bacchus (Diony- 
sus) into his kingdom, he was driven mad by the 
god, his palace was hurled to the ground, andhe 
himself was.torn to pieces by his own mother 
and her two sisters; Ino and Autonoe, who, in 
their Bacchic phrensy, believed him to be a wild 
beast. ‘The place where Pentheus suffered death 
is said to have been Mount Cithwron or Mount 
Parnassus. Itis related that Pentheus got upon 
a tree for the purpose of witnessing in secret 
the revelry of the Bacchic women, but on being 
discovered by them was torn to pieces.. Ac- 
cording to a Corinthian tradition, the women 
were afterward commanded by an oracle to dis- 
cover that tree, and to worship it like the:god 
Bacchus (Dionysus); and, accordingly, out of 
the tree two carved images of the god were 
made.’ The tragic fate of Pentheus forms the 
subject of the Bacche of Euripides. 
[Penrainiwws (IevOcAédar), a.noble family at 
Mytilene in Lesbos, who derived. their origin 


from Penthilus, the son of Orestes, who was | 


said to have led a colony to Lesbos. ] to 

Penruiius (Iév6iA0c), son of Orestes and Eri- 
gone, is said to have led a colony of AZohians to 
Thrace. He was the father of Echelatus and 
Damasias. : 

“Penrer, one of the most important of the 
tribes ‘in Samnium, were conquered by the Ro- 
mans along with the other Samnites, and were 
the only one of the Samnite tribes who remain- 
ed faithful to the Romans when the rest of the 
nation revolted to Hannibal in the second Punic 


war. Their chief town was Bovranum. 
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Pror, @ mountain of Palestine, in the land 
of Moab, only mentioned in the Pentateuch. It 
‘was probably one of the summits of the mount- 
ains called Abarim, which ran north and south 
through Moabitis, along the eastern side of the 
valley of the southern Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

Pos Arrimipos (Iléo¢, probably corrupted 
from Xréoe, cave,’Apreutdog : ruins at Beni Has-' 
san), a city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, 
on the eastern bank of the Nile, nearly opposite 
to Hermopolis the Great, on the western bank. 
It is remarkable as the site of the most extensive 


-rock-hewn catacombs in all Egypt, the walls of 


which are covered with sculptures and paintings 
of the greatest importance for elucidating Egyp- 
tian antiquities. . PF 
Prpareruus (emdépnboc : Iemapy0io¢ : now 
Piperi), a small island in the Augean Sea, off the 
coast of Thessaly, and east of Halonesus, with 
a town of the same name upon it, and two’other 
small places. It produced a considerable quan- 
tity of wine. It is mentioned in connection 
with Halonesus in the war between Philip and 
the Athenians. Vzd. Hatonusus. 
-[Perunos (Ilépvog).. 1. A city on the west coast 
of Laconia, twenty stadia from Thalame. In 


‘front of it lay, 2. A small island of the same 


name, where, according to tradition, the Dios-: 
euri were born.] , 

Prprrepo (Iledpndé). Vids Gram. 

‘Pepuza (lérovla: ruins near Besh-Shehr), a 
cityin the west of Phrygia, of some note in ec- 
clesiastical history. 

Perma (7 Iepaia, sc. yh or yépa, the country 
on the opposite side), a general name for any dis- 
trict belonging to or closely connected with a 
country, from the main part of which it was 


«separated by a sea or river, was used specific- 


ally, for, 1. The part of Palestine east of the | 


Jordan. in general, but usually, in a more re- 


“stricted sense, for a part of that region, namely, 


the district between the Rivers Hieromax on 
the north, and Arnon on the south. Respecting 
its political connections with the rest of the 


eountry, vid. Pavastina. —2. Perma Ruopio- 


RUM (4% mepaia Tov ‘Podiwv), also ‘called the Rho- 


‘dian Chersonese, a district in the south of Caria, 


opposite to the island of Rhodes, from Mount 
Pheenix on the west, to the frontier of Lycia on 
the east. ‘This strip of coast, which was reck- 
oned fifteen hundred stadia in’ length (by sea), 
and was regarded as one of the finest spots on 


.the earth, was colonized by the Rhodians at an 


early period, and was always in close political 
connection with Rhodes even under the suc- 
cessive rulers of Caria; and, after the victory 
of the Romans over Antiochus the Great, B.C. 
190, it was,assigned, with the whole of Carian 


' Doris, to the independent republic of the Rho- 


dians. Ved. Ruopus.—3. P. Tuneprérum (se- 
pata Tevediwy), a strip of the western coast of 
Mysia, opposite to the island of Tenedos, be- 
tween Cape Sigeum on the north, and Alexandrea 
Troas on the south.—4. A city on the western 
coast of Mysia, near Adramyttium, one of the 


_ colonies of the Mytileneans, and not improb- 


ably. preserving in its mame that of a district 
once-called Perea Mytileneorum ; for the peo- 
ple of Mytilene are known to have had many 
settlements on this coast. 
[Percennivs, a common soldier, was the ring- 
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leader in the formidable mutiny of the Panno- 
nian legions, which broke out at the beginning 
of the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 14. He was killed 
by order of Drusus:] : 
Prrcore (Ilepkorn, formerly Iespxorn, accord- 
ing to Strabo: now. Borgas or Burgus, Turk., 
and Percate, Grk.), a very ancient city of Mysia, 
between Abydos and Lampsacus, near the Hel- 


lespont, on a river called Prrcarss, in a beau-' 


tiful situation. It is mentioned by Homer. 
Prrvicoas (Iepdicxac): 1.1. The founder of 
the Macedonian monarchy, according to Herodo- 
tus, though later writers represent Caranus .as 
the first king of Macedonia, and make Perdiccas 
only the fourth. Vid. Caranus.. According to 
Herodotus, Perdiceas and-histwo brothers, Gau- 
anes and Aéropus, were Argives.of the race of 
Temenus, who settled near Mount, Bermius, from 
whence they subdued the_rest of Macedonia. 
(Herod.,. viil:, 1387, 188.) It is clear, however, 
that the dominions of Perdiceas and his imme- 
diate successors comprised but a very small 
part of the country subsequently known under 
that name. Perdiccas was succeeded by his 
son Argeus.—2. II. King of Macedonia from 
about B.C. 454 to 413, was the son and success- 
or of Alexander I., “Shortly before the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war Perdiccas 
was at war with the Athenians, who sent a force 
to support his brother Philip, and Derdas, a 
Macedonian chieftain, against the king, while 


the latter espoused the cause of Potidea, which ° 
had shaken off the Athenian yoke, B.C. 432. In 


the following year peace was concluded be- 
tween Petdiccas and the Athenians, but it did 
not last long, and he was during the greater . 
part of his reign on hostile terms with the Athe- 
ians. In 429 his dominions were invaded by 
Sitalces, king of the powerful Thracian tribe of 
the Odrysians, but the enemy was compelled, 
by want of provisions, to return home. It was 
in great part at his instigation that Brasidas in 
424 set out on his celebrated expedition to Mae- 
edonia and Thrace. _ In the following year (423), 
however, a misunderstanding arose between 
him and Brasidas ; in consequence of which he 
abandoned the Spartan alliance, and concluded 
peace with Athens. Subsequently we find him 
at one time in alliance with the Spartans, and 
at another time with the Athenians; and it is 
evident that he joined one or other of the bel- 
ligerent parties according to the dictates of his 
own interest at the moment.—3. III. King of 
Macedonia B.C. 364-359, was the second son 
of Amyntas IJ. by his wife Eurydice... On’ the 
assassination of his brother Alexander II. by 
Ptolemy of Alorus, 367, the crown of Macedo- 
nia devolved upon him by hereditary Tight, but 
Ptolemy virtually enjoyed the Sovereign power 
as guardian of Perdiccas till 364, when the lat- 
ter caused Ptolemy to be put to death, and took: 
the government into his own hands. Of the 
reign of Perdiccas we have very little informa- 
tion. We learn only that he was at one time 


| engaged in hostilities with Athens. on account 


of Amphipolis, and that he was distinguished’ 
for his patronage of men of letters. . He fell in 
battle against the Illyrians, 359.—4. Son of Oron- 
tes, a Macedonian of the province of Orestis, 
was one of the most distinguished of the generals 


| of Alexander the Great. He accompanied Alex- 
- 1 % cr 
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ander throughout his ‘campaigns in Asia} and 


the king on his death-bed is said to have taken 
the reyal signet-ring from his finger and given 
it to’Perdiccas. After the death of the king 


* 4323), Perdiccas had the chief authority intrust- 
. ed to, him under the'command of the new king 


Arrhideus, whowas a mere puppet in his hands, 
and he still further strengthened. his power by 
the, assassination of his rival Meleager. © Vid. 
Mxrteacer.’* The other generals of Alexander 
regarded him with fear and suspicion ; and at 
length his ambitious schemes induced Antipater, 


_ Oraterus, and Ptolemy to unite in a league and 


‘declare open war against Perdiccas. Thus as- 
sailed on all sides, Perdiecas determined’ to 
leave Eumenes in Asia; Minor, ‘to make. head 
against their common enemies’in that quarter, 
while he himself marched into Egypt against 
Ptolemy, He advanced without opposition as 


far as Pelusium, but found the banks of the: Nile: 


strongly fortified’ and guarded by Ptolemy, and 
was repulsed in’ repeated attempts to force the 
passage’ of the river; inthe last of which, near 
Memphis, he lost great numbers of men.. There- 
upon his troops, who had long been discontent- 
~ ed with Perdiccas, rose in mutiny, and put him 
» to death in his own tent. ~ : 
Purpix (Uéo0vé), the sister of Daedalus, and 
tnother “of. Talos, or, according to others, the 
sistey’s son of, Dedalus, figures in.the mytho- 
logical period of Greek art, as the inventor of 
various implements, chiefly for working in wood. 
Perdix 1s sometimes confounded with Talos or 
_€alos, and it is. best’ to regard the various, le- 
‘gends respecting Perdix, Talos, and Calos as 
referring to one and the same person, namely, 
according to the ‘mythographers, a nephew of 
Dedalus. 
the saw, the idea of which ‘is said to have been 
suggested to him by the back-bone of a fish, or 


' . the teeth of a serpent ;-the chisel; the com- 


{ 


‘passes; the potter’s wheel. His skill excited 
the jealousy of Dedalus, who threw, him: head- 
long from the temple of Minerva (Athena) on 
the Acropolis, but the goddess caught him in his 


~ fall, and changed him into the bird which was | 


named after-him, perdix, the partridge. 


7 Purnerinus Prornus,‘a cynic philosopher, 


born at Parium,on the Hellespont, flourished in 
the reign of the Antonines. After a youth spent 
in debauchery and crimes, he visited Palestine, 
where he turned Christian, and by dint of hypoc- 
risy attained to some authority in the Church. 
He next assumed the cynic garb, and returned 
to his native town, where, to obliterate the mem- 
ory of his crimes, he divided his inheritance 
among the populace. He again set out on his 
travels, and after’ visiting, many places, and 


adopting every method to make himself conspic- 
‘, uous, he at length resolved on publicly burning 


himself at the Olympic games; and carried his 
resolution into effect in the two hundred and 
thirty-sixth Olympiad, A.D. 165. Lucian, who 
“knew Peregrinus,and who was present at his 
- strange self-immolation, has left us an aecount 


’ © of his life: 


' 


Perenna, ANNA. Vid. ANNA. 


‘Prernnwis, succeeded Paternus in A.D. 183, 
as sole prefect of the preetorians, and, Com- 


modus being completely sunk in debauchery and | 


_ sloth, virtually ruled the empire. Having, how- 
as, 40 


The inventions: ascribed to him are,’ 
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“ever, ‘yendered hithself obnoxious ‘to the sole 


iery, he was put to death by them in 186 or 
187. Dion Cassius represents Perennis as a 
man of-a pure and upright life; but the other 
historians charge him with having encouraged 


the emperor in all his excesses, and urged:him . 


on in his career of profligacy. 


o 


[Persus (Ilepedc), son of, Elatus and Laodice, — 


brother of Stymphalus, and father of Neera.] 
‘Perea (Ilépyy :. Wepyatoc : ruins. at Murtana), 
an ancient and important city of Pamphylia, lay 


jva little inland, northeast of Attalia, between the 


Rivers Catarrhactes.and Cestrus, sixty stadia 
(six geographical miles) from the mouth of the 
former. It was a celebrated seat of the wor- 
ship of Diana (Artemis). .On an eminence near 
the city stood a very ancient and renowned 


temple of the goddess, at which a yearly festi- ~ 


val was Celebrated ; and the coins of Perga bear 
images of the goddess and her temple.. Undér 


ca 


”y 


« rs 


the’ later Roman empire, it was the capital of Ya 


Pamphylia Secunda. Tt was the first place in 
Asia Minor, visited by the Apostle Paul on his 
first missionary journey (Acts, xiii:, 13 ;\vid, also. 
Xiv:, 25). Splendid ruins of the city are still 
visible about sixteen miles northeast, of Adalia. 
Prreima and Prereimia. ” Vid. Pereamon, 
No. 1. ‘ 


Prereimon or -um, Puresmos or -vs. (70! Hép- 


yapov,-7 Uépyauoc: the former by far the most 
usual form in-the classical writers, though the 
latter is more common in English, probably’on 
account of its use in our yersion of the Bible, 
Rev., it; 135 im Latin it seldom occurs inthe - 
nominative, but, when used, the form is Perga-: 
mum: Uepyapnvoc, Pergaménus. The word is 
significant, connected with répyoc,.a tower ;) it is 
used in the plural form, zépyayua, as a com- 
mon noun by Auschylus, Prom., 956 ; Euripides, 
Phen., 1098, 1176):> 1. The citadel of Troy, and 
used poetically for Troy itself: the poets also 
use the forms Pmrcima (ra Ilépyaua) and Pur- 
camta (7 Uepyauia, sc. réAuc): the king of Troy, 
Laomedon, is called MWepyauidyc, and* the Ro- 
mans are spoken of by Silius Italicus as. ‘‘ san- 
guis. Pergameus.” —2.,(Ruins at Bergama or 
Pergamo), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, the 
capital of the kingdom of Pergamus, and after- 
ward of the Roman province of Asia, was situ- 


ated in the district of Southern Mysia called Teu- ~ 


thrania, in one of the most beautiful and fertile 
valleys in the world. It stood on the northern 
bank of the River Caicus, at a spot where that 
river ‘receives the united waters of two small 
tributaries; the Selinus, which flowed through 
the-city, and the Cetius, which washedits walls. 
The navigable river, Caicus connected it with 
the sea at the Elaitic Gulf, from which its dis- 
tance was ‘somewhat less than twenty miles. 
It was built at the foot, and on the lowest slopes, 
of two steep hills, on one of which the ruins of 
the acropolis -are still visible, and. in the plain 
below are the remains of the Asclepieum and 
other temples, of the stadium, the theatre, and 
the amphitheatre, and'of other buildings. The 
origin of the city is lost in mythical traditions, - 


which ‘ascribed its foundation to a.colony from , ‘ 


Arcadia under the Heraclid Telephus, and its 
name to Pergamus, a son of Pyrrhus and An- 


dromache, who made himself king of Teuthra- 
nia by killing the king Arius in single combat. 
vi Y 625 


a 


So 


ye 


’ gamus were Puinerarus, 280-263; EumEenzs 


a 


| There is-also'a tradition that a colony of Epi- 


but it was not a place of much importance until 


_parchment, charta Pergamena. 


PERGAMON. 


daurians settled here under Avsculapius (As- 
clepius). At all‘events, it was already, in the 
time of Xenophon, a very ancient city, with a 
mixed population of Teuthranians and Greeks ; 


the time of the successors of Alexander. After 
the defeat of Antigonus at Ipsus in 301, the 
northwestern part of Asia Minor was united’to 
the Thracian kingdom of Lystmacuus, who en- 
larged and beautified the city of Pergamus, and 
‘used it as a treasury on account of its strength 
as a fortress. The command of the: fortress 
was intrusted to Puiterarus, who, toward the 
end of the reign of Lysimachus, revolted to Se- 
leucus, king.of Syria, retaining, however, the 
fortress of Pergamus:.in his own hands; and, 
upon the death of Seleucus in 280, Phileterus 
established himself as an independent ruler. 
This is the date of the commencement. of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, though the royal title 
was only assumed by the second successor of 
Phileterus, Arranus I., after his great victory 
over the Gauls: The successive kings of Pet- 


L, 263-241; Agranus I., 241-197; Eumnnns 
Ii., 197-159 ; Arvauus II. Purnapetpuus, 159- 
138°;, Arratus {II. Pairomeror, 138-133.. For 
the outline of their history, wid. the articles. 
The kingdom reached its. greatest extent after 
the defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Ro- 
mans in B.C. 190, when the Romans bestowed 
upon Eumenes II. the whole of Mysia, Lydia, 
both Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia.” 
It was. under the same king that. Pergamus 
reached the height of its splendor, and that the 
celebrated library was founded, which for a long 
time rivalled that.of Alexandrea, and the for: | 
mation of which occasioned the invention of 
This hbrary was 
afterward ‘united to that of Alexandrea, having 
been presented by. Antony to Cleopatra. Dur- 
ing its existence at Pergamus, it formed the 
centre of a-great school of literature, which ri- 
valled that of Alexandrea. , On the death of At- 
talus III. in Bige 25: the kingdom, by a bequest 
‘in his will, passed to the Romans, who took pos- 
session Of it in 130 after a contest with the 
usurperAristonicus, and erected it into the prov- 
ince of Asia, with the city of Pergamus for its 
capital, which continued in such. prosperity that 
Pliny calls it “‘longe clarissimum Asie.” ‘The 
city was-an-early seat of Christianity, and is 
one of the, Seven Churches of Asia, to. whom 
Ahe apocalyptic epistles are addressed. St. John 
describes it as the scene of a persecution of 
Christianity, and the seat ‘of gross idolatry, 
which had even infected the Church.. The ex- 
pression ‘‘ where Satan’s seat is” is thought by 
some to refer to the worship of the serpent, as 
the symbol of Aisculapius (Asclepius), the pa- 
tron god of the city. Under the Byzantine em- 
perors, the capital of the province of Asia was 
transferred to Ephesus, and Pergamus lost much 
of its importance. Among the celebrated na- 
tives of the city were the rhetorician Apollo- 
dorus and the physician Galen.—3. A very an- 
cient city of Crete, the foundation of which was 
ascribed to the Trojans who survived their city. 
The legislator Lycurgus was said to have died 
here, and his- grave was shown. The-site of 
626 aya 
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| PERIANDER. 
| the city is doubtful. Some place it at Perama,* 
others at Platania. Pade pe RY 
Preredmus: . Vid. PerGamon. > 
Peror. © Vid. Perea, 


[Prreus, a lakesof Sicily, not far from: the 
walls of Enna, on the banks of which Proser- . 
pina (Persephone) was said to have. been col- 
lecting flowers when she was seized and car- 
ried off by Pluto (Hades). } : a 

PrRrtanpeEr (Ilepiavdpoc). .1..Son of Cypselus, 
whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corinth, B.C. 
625, and reigned forty years, to B.C. 585. His 


rule was mild and beneficent at first, but after- 


ward became oppressive. According to the 
common story, this change was owing to the 
advice of Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, whom 
Periander had consulted on the best mode of 
maintaining his power, and who is said to have — 
taken’ the messenger through a corn-field, eut- 


ting off as he went the tallest ears, and then to . 3 


have dismissed him without committing himself . 
to.a verbal answer. The action, howéver, was 

rightly interpreted by Periander, who proceeded 

to. rid himself of the most powerfal nobles in 

the state. He made, his power respected abroad: 

as well ‘as at_ home; and-besides his conquest 

of Epidaurus, mentioned below, he kept Coreyra ° 
in subjection. He was, like many of the’other - 
Greek tyrants, a patron of literature and philose- 
phy, and Arion and Anacharsis were in favor at 
his court. .He was very commonly reckoned’ 
among the Seven Sages, though by some he 
was excluded from their number, and Myson of 
Chene in Laconia was substituted in his room. 
The private life of Periander was. marked by 
misfortune and-eruelty. He married Melissa, 
daughter.of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus. She 
bore him two sons, Cypselus and Lycophron, 
and was passionately beloved by him; but he 
is said.to have killed her by a blow during her 
pregnancy, having been roused to a fit of anger 
by a false accusation brought against her. 
wife’s death imbittered the ‘remainder. of his- 


days, partly through the remorse which he felt - 1 


for the deed, partly through the alienation of , . 
his younger son Lycophron, inexorably exasper-~ 
ated by his mother’s fate.. The young man’s 


anger had been chiefly excited by Procles, and ~~ 


Periander, in revenge, attacked Epidaurus, and, ' 
having reduced it, took his: father-in-law pris- 
oner. Periander sent Lycophron to Corcyra ; . . 
but when he was himself advanced in years, he 
summoned Lycophron back to Corinth to sues _ 
ceed to the tyranny, seeing that Cypselus, his. - 
elder son, was unfit. to hold it, from deficiency 
of understanding.. Lycophron refused toreturn 
to Corinth as long as his father was there ; 
thereupon Periander offered to withdraw. to 
Corecyra if Lycophron would come home and 
take the government. -To this he assented; but 
the Coreyreans, not wishing to have Periander 
among them, put Lycophron to death. Perian= 
der shortly afterward died of despondency, at 
the age of eighty, and after a reign of forty 
years, according to Diogenes Laértius. He was 
succeeded by a relative, Psammetichus, son of 
Gordias.—2. Tyrant of Ambracia, was contem- 
porary with his more famous namesake of Cor- 
inth, to whom he was also related, being the. 
son of Gorgus, who was son or brother to Cyp- 
selus. Periander was deposed by the people, 


“i. 


Hits « 


‘mother of Penelope. 
2. Daughter of Alcathous,’ and wife of Tela- 


PERIB@A. 


papitata the death of the Corinthian tyrant 
5 }): : vr Lee aS 
Prerip@a (Ilepi6ova). 1. Wife of Icarius, and 


Vid. Icartus, No, 2\— 


_ Mion, by whom she became the mother of Ajax 


and Teucer. 


_ 3» Daughter of Hipponous, and wife of Gineus, 
‘by whom she became the mother of Tydeus. 


‘Vid. Ginzvs,—4. Wife of King Polybus. of Cor- 


, inth.—[5. Daughter of Acesamenus, mother by 


« 


“Axius of Pelagon.—6. Daughter of Eurymedon, 
mother of Nausithous by Neptune (Poseidon). ] 
~Periotes ((lepexagc). <1. The greatest of 
Athenian statesmen, was the son of Xanthip- 
pus«and Agaristeé, both of whom belonged to the 
noblest families.of Athens. The fortune of his 
parents procured for him a ¢areful education, 
which his extraordinary abilities and diligence 
turned .to.the best account. He received in- 
struction from Damon, Zeno of Elea, and Anax- 
agoras.. With Anaxagoras ‘he lived, on terms 
of the most intimate friendship, till the philos- 
opher- was compelled to. retire from Athens. 
From this great. and original thinker. Pericles 
was believed to have derived not only the cast 
of-his mind, but the character of his eloquence, 
which, in the elevation of its sentiments, and 


‘the purity and loftiness ‘of its ‘style, was the 


fitting expression of the force and dignity of his 
character and the grandeur of his, conceptions, 
Of the oratory of Péricles no specimens remain 
to us, but it is described by ancient writers as 
characterized by singular force andenergy.. He 
was described as thundering and lightening when 
he spoke, and as carrying the weapons of Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) upon his tongue. ‘In B.C. 469, Peri- 


cles began to take part in public affairs, forty 


years before his death, and was soon regarded 
as the head of the more democratical part in the 
state, in opposition to Cimon. He gained the 
favor of the people by, the laws which he, got 
passed for their benefit.’ Thus it was enacted 
through his means. that the citizens should re- 
ceive from the public treasury the price of their 
admittance to the theatre, amounting to two 
oboli apiece; that those who served: in. the 
courts of the Heliza should be paid for their at- 
tendance ; and that those. citizens who served 
as soldiers should likewise be paid. It was at 


“his instigation that his friend Hphialtes propos- 


” 


ed,in 461, the measure by which the Areopagus 
was deprived of those functions which rendered 
it formidable as an antagonist to the democrat- 
ical party. This success was followed by the 
ostracism of Cimon, who was charged with La- 


.’conism, and Pericles was, thus placed at the 
head of public affairs at Athens. 


Pericles was 
distinguished as a general as well as a states- 
man, and frequently commanded the Athenian 
armies in their wars with the neighboring states. 


In 454 he commanded the Athenians in their 


campaigns against the Sicyonians and Acarna- 
nians; in 448 he led the army which assisted 
the Phocians in the Sacred war; and in 445 he 
rendered the most signal service to the state by 
recovering the island of Eubea, which had re- 
volted from Athens. Cimon had been previously 
recalled from exile, without any opposition from 


_ Pericles, but had died in 449. On his death the 


aristocratical party was headed by Thucydides, 


Some writers call her Eribeea,— 
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the son of Melesias, but on the ostracismof the 


latter, in, 444, the organized opposition of the | 


aristocratical party was broken up, and Pericles 
was left without a rival. . Throughout. the re- 
mainder of his political course no one appeared 
to contest his supremacy; but the boundless in- 
fluence which he possessed was never perverted, 
by. him, to sinister or unworthy purposes. So 
‘far from being a mere selfish demagogue,. he 
neither indulged. nor courted the multitude. 
The next important event in which Pericles was 
engaged was the war-against Samos, which had 
revolted: from Athens, and which he subdued 
after an arduous campaign, 440. ~The poet Soph- 


ocles was one of the generals who fought with - 


Pericles against Samos. For the next ten years, 


till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the — 


Athenians were not engaged in any considera- 
ble military operations: During this period Peri- 
cles devoted especial attention. tothe Athenian 
navy, as her supremacy rested on her maritime 
superiority, and he adopted various judicious 


means for consolidating and strengthening her ~ 


The 


empire over the islands of the Adgean. 


funds derived from the tribute of.the allies and ° 


from other sources were, to a large extent, de- 
voted by him to the erection of those magnifi- 
cent’ temples and,public. buildings which ren- 
dered Athens the wonder and admiration of 
Greece. Under his administration the Propy- 
lea, and the Parthenon, and the Odeum) were 


erected, as well as numerous other temples, 


and public buildings. . With the stimulus. af- 
forded by these works, arehitecture and sculp- 


ture reached their highest perfection, and some, 


of the greatest artists of antiquity. were em- 


1, ployed in erecting or adorning the buildings. 


‘The chief direction and oversight of the public 
edifices was intrusted to Phidias. Vd. Puipras. 
These works ealling into activity almost every 
branch of industry and commerce.at Athens, 


diffused universal prosperity while they proceed- - 


ed,.and thus contributed in this, as well as in 
other ways, to maintain the popularity and in- 
fluence of Pericles.. But he still had many ene- 


‘mies, who were not slow to impute to him base. 


and unworthy motives. . From the comic poets 
Pericles had to sustain numerous attacks, They 
exaggerated his power, spoke of his party as 
Pisistratids, and called upon him to swear that 
he’ was not about to assume the tyranny. His 
high character and strict probity, however, ren-, 
dered all these’ attacks harmless. But as his 
enemies were unable to ruin.his reputation by 
these means, they attacked him through his 
friends. 
and his mistress Aspasia, were all accused be- 
fore the people. 
cast into prison (wid, Purpras); Anaxagoras was 
also sentenced to pay a fine and quit Athens (wd. 
Anaxagoras); and Aspasia was only acquitted 
through the entreaties and tears of Pericles. 
The Peloponnesian war has been falsely ascribed 
to the ambitious schemes of Pericles. Itis true 
that he counselled the Athenians not to yield 
to the demands of the Lacedemonians, and he 


pointed out the immense advantages which the ’ 


Athenians possessed in carrying on the war ; 
but he did this because he saw that war was 
inevitable ; arid that, as long as Athens retained 
the great power which she en a 


His friends Phidias and Anaxagoras, 


Phidias was condemned and © 


ee ne, a 
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Sparta would never rest edntented. On the out- 
break of the war in 431, a Peloponnesian army. 
under Archidamus invaded Attica, and upon his 
advice the Athenians conveyed their movable 
property intothe city, and their cattle and beasts 


_ of burden to Eubeea, and allowed the Pelopon- 


nesians to desolate Attica without opposition. 
The next year (430), when the Peloponnesians 


‘again invaded Attica, Pericles pursued the samé 


policy as.before. In this summer the plague 
made its appearance in Athens. The Atheni- 
ans, being exposed to the devastation of the war 
and. the plague at the same time, began to turn 
their thoughts to peace, and looked upon Peri- 


cles as the author of all their distresses, inas-’ 


much as he had persuaded them. to go to war. 
Pericles attempted to calm the public ferment ; 
but such was the irritation against him that he 
was sentenced to payafine. ‘The ill feeling of 
the people having found this vent, Pericles soon 
resumed his accustomed sway, and was again 
elected one of the generals for the ensuing year 
(429). Meantime Pericles had suffered in com- 
mon with his fellow-citizens. The plague car- 
ried off most of his near connections. His son 
Xanthippus, a profligate and undutiful youth, 
his sister, and most of his intimate friends, died 
e* it. Still he maintained unmoved, his calm 
bearing and philosophic composure. At last his 
only surviving legitimate son, Paralus, a youth 


- of greater promise than his brother, fell a vic- 


tim. The firmness of Pericles then at last gave 
way: as he placed the funeral garland on the 
head of the lifeless youth, he burst into tears 
and sobbed aloud. He had one son remaining, 
his child by Aspasia, and he was allowed to en- 
rol this son in his own tribe and give him his 
own name. Inthe autumn of 429, Pericles him- 
self died of a lingering sickness‘: When at, the 
point of death, as his friends were gathered 
round his bed, recalling his virtues and enumer- 


ating: his triumphs, Pericles, overhearing their 


remarks, said that they had forgotten his great- 
est praise : that no Athenian through his means 
had been’made to put on mourning. .He sur- 


vived the commencement of the war two years 
‘and. six months. 
~cles'is not mentioned. ‘She had been the wife 


The name of the wife of Peri- 


of Hipponicus, by whom she was the mother of 
Callias. She bore two sons to Pericles, Xan- 
thippus and Paralus. She lived unhappily with 
Pericles, and a divorce took place by mutual 
consent, when Pericles connected himself with 
Aspasia. Of his strict probity he left the de- 


_ cisive proof in the fact that at his death he was 


found not to have added a single drachma to his 
hereditary propetty.—2. Son of the preceding, 
by Aspasia, was one cfthe generals at the battle 
of Arginuse, and was-put to death by the Athe- 
nians with the other generals, 406. 

. Perich¥MEnus (IlepekAvuevoc.) 1. One of the 
Argonauts, was son of Neleus and Chloris, and 
brother. of Nestor. Neptune (Poseidon) gave 
him the power of changing himself into different 
forms, and conferred upon him great strength, 


“but he was nevertheless slain by Hercules at 


the capture of Pylos.—2, Son of Neptune (Po- 

‘seidon) and-Chloris, the daughter of Tiresias 

of Thebes. In the war-of the Seven against 

Thebes he was believed to have killed Parthen- 

opus ; and when he pursued Amphiaraus, the 
628 
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latter, by the’ command of ‘Jupiter (Zeus), was. - 


swallowed up by the earth. . 
[PerictiOne (Mepixriévy), daughter of Crit- 


ias, and mother of the celebrated philosopher 


Prato.] eee vil a 

[Perivia, a Theban female,\mother of Onytes, 
who was slain by Turnus in Italy.] 

.Prrires (Iepigpne). 


Cynortas, and, besides the sons above mention- 


ed, he is said to-have been the father of Tyn- | 


1. Son of Motus and .. 
Enarete, king of Messene, was the father of , 
Aphareus and Leucippus by Gorgophone. In. -™ 
some traditions Perieres was called a son of, 


dareos and Icarius.—[2. Father of Borus, men- ‘ 


tioned in the Tliad.—3. A Cumean, founder of 
Zancle in Sicily.] ‘ 

[Perictne (Ilepcyotvn), daughter of Sinis, the 
famous robber, who was slain by Theseus ; after 
her father’s death Theseus married her, being 
charmed with her beauty, and had by her.a son 
named Melanippus.] ee 

Prrinaus (Ilepidaoc). 
Peribeea, and a brother of Penelope.—f2. A cit- 
izen of. Megara, who espoused the party-of 
Philip of Macedon, and, according to Demos- 


thenes, betrayed his country to that monarch, © 


but was afterward treated by him with neglect 
and contempt. ] : 

Pwrinius (IlépAAoc), a statuary, was the mak- 
er of the bronze bull of the tyrant Phalaris, re- 
specting which, vid. further under PHaxaris. 
Like the makers of other instruments of death, 
Perillus is said to have become one of the vic- 
tims of his own handiwork, 

{Prrimipes (Ilepsuqjdnc). 1.A companion of 
Ulysses, mentioned in the Odyssey.—2. Father 
of Schedius, Who was a commander of the Pho- 
cians in the Trojan war. ] 


[Prrmus.(Iépuoc), son of Meges, a Trojan _ 


warrior, slain by Patroclus. ] 

[Perimexa, daughter of Hippodamas, cast by 
her father into the sea, and changed by Neptune 
into an island.] ear : 

Prrintuus (Ilépevfoc: IepivOto¢: now Eske 
Eregh),'an important town in Thrace, on the 
Propontis, was founded by the Samians about 
B.C. 559. It was situated twenty-two miles 


west of Selymbria, on a small peninsula, and was’ 


built on the slope of a hill with rows of houses 
rising above each other like seats in an amphi- 
theatre. It is celebrated for the obstinate re- 


sistance which it offered to Philip of Macedon, | 


at which’ time it was a more powerful place 
than Byzantium. Under the Romans it still 
continued to be a flourishing town, being the 


point at which most of the roads met leading to. 


Byzantium. The commercial importance of the 
town is attested by its numerous coins, which 
are stillextant. At a later time, but not earlier 


than the fourth century of the Christian era, we. 


find it called Heraclea, which occurs sometimes 


1. Son of Icarius and 


alone without any addition, and sometimes in. 


ite form of Heraclea Thracie or Heraclea Perin- 
thus. ; ; 

Périrwas (Ilepigac). 1.An Attic autochthon, 
previous to the time of Cecrops, was a priest 
of Apollo, and, on account of his virtues, was 
made king of the country. In consequence of 
the honors paid to him, Jupiter (Zeus) wished 
to destroy him ; but, at. the request of Apollo, he 


| was metamorphosed by Jupiter (Zeus) into an 


. 


“ 


rm 


| 
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eagle, and his wife likewise into: a bird—[2. 
Sen of the Atolian Ochesius, fell by. the hand 
of Mars (Ares) in the Trojan war.—3. Son of 
Epytus, and a herald of Aineas.—4. A Greek, 
who was engaged in the Trojan war, and took 


part in the destruction of the city.] J 


Periruites (lepidyryc). 1. Son of Vulcan 
(Hephestus) and Anticléa, surnamed Corynetes, 


.., that is, Club-bearer, was a robber at Epidaurus, 


who. slew™ravellers with an iron club. ; The- 
seus at last.killed him, and took his club for his 
own use. —[2, Son of Copreus of Mycene, a 
Greek warrior at Troy, slain by Hector,—3. A 
Trejan warrior, slain by Teucer.] 

[Pertsapit (Ilepcoddcec), an Illyrian people in 
the neighborhood of the silver mines of Damas- 
tion, also. called Secapyjovoz.] : 

. Paruessus (Ilepunoode : now Kefalari), a river 

in Beotia, which descends.from Mount Helicon, 
~ unites with the Olmius, and falls into the Lake 
. Copais near Haliartus.. [Its waters were sa- 
ered to the Musés.] - 

Perrne (Ilépvy), a little island off the-coast of 
Ionia, opposite to the territory of Miletus, to 
which an earthquake united it. _ 

Paro (Inpo), daughter of Neleus and Chloris, 
was married to Bias, and celebrated for her 
beauty. [Vid. Mevameus. ] 

Perrernna (Ileprsepjva, and other forms), a 
small town of Mysia, south of Adramyttium, in 


the neighborhood of which there were copper | 


mines and celebrated vineyards: It was said 
to be the place at which Thucydides died. 
Prerperna or Perpenna (the former is the 
preferable form). 1. M.; pretor B.C. 135, when 
he carried on war against the slaves in Sicily, 
and consul 130, when he defeated Aristonicus 
in Asia, and took him prisoner. He died near 
Pergamum on his return to Rome in 129.—2. 
M., son of the last, consul 92, and censor 86. 
He is mentioned by the ancient writers as an 
extraordinary instance of longevity. He at- 
‘tained the age of ninety-eight years, and died 


_ in 49, the year in which the civil war broke out | 


between Cesar and Pompey.* He took no prom- 
inent part in the agitated times in which he 
lived.—3: M. Perrerns Vento, son of the last, 
joined the Marian party.in the civil war, and 
was raised to the pretorship. After the con- 
“ quest of Italy by Sulla in 82, Perperna fled to 
Sicily, which he quitted, however, upon the ar- 
tival of Pompey shortly afterward, -On the 
death. of Sulla in 78, Perperna joined the con- 
sul M. Lepidus in his attempt to overthrow. the 
new aristocratical constitution, and retired with 
him to Sardinia on the failure.of this attempt. 
Lepidus died in Sardinia in the following year, 
77, and Perperna, with the remains of his army, 
crossed oyer to Spain and joined Sertorius. 
‘ Perperna was jealous of the ascendency of Ser- 
torius, and, after serving under him some years, 
he and his friends assassinated Sertorius at a 
banquet in 72. His. death soon brought the war 
toa clese. Perperna was defeated by Pompey; 
was taken prisoner, and was put to death. 
{Peerantues, a steep mountain in Epirus, on 
the western declivity of which the city Ambra- 


‘ gia was situated.] 


» Pereuzer (Ilefpasboi or Ieparboi), a power- 
fol,and warlike Pelasgic people, who, according 
io Strabo, migrated from Eubeea to the main 
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land, and settled in the districts of Hestixotis 


and Pelasgiotis in Thessaly. Hence the north- 


ern part of this country is frequently called Per- 
thebia (Ileppas6ie, Uepar6ia), though it never 


formed one of the regular Thessalian provinces. 


Homer places thé Perrhebi in the neighborhood 
Of the Thessalian Dodona and the River Titare- 
sius ; and ata later time the name of Perrhebia 
was applied to the district bounded by Macedo- 


nia and the Cambunian Mountains on the north, - 
by Pindus on the west, by the Peneus on the’ 


south and southeast, and by the Peneus and 
Ossa on the east.. The Perrhebi were mem- 
bers of the Amphictyonic league. At an early 


period they were subdued by the Lapithe ; at 
the time of the Peloponnesian: war they were. 


subject to the Thessalians, and subsequently to 
Philip of Macedon; but at the time of the Ro- 


man wars in Greece they appear independent 


of Macedonia. ‘ Re 
Prrruip@ (Ileppidac), an Attic demus near 
Aphidna, belonging to the.tribe Antiochis:  — 
PerRsaBora Or PerisaBora (Hepoabdpa : now 
Anbar), a strongly-fortified. city of Babylonia, on 
the western side of the Euphrates, at the point 


where the canal called Maarsares left the Tiver.. 


Prersz. » Vid. Prrsis. 


Prrsaus (Ilepoaioc), a Stoic philosopher, was ‘ 


a native of Cittium in Crete, and a disciple of, 
Zeno. He lived for some years at the court of 
Antigonus Gonatas, with whom he seems, to 
have been in high favor. Antigonus appointed 
him to the chief command in Corinth, where he 
was slain when the city was taken by Aratus, 
B.C. 248. Ree 
Perss (goon), daughter of Oceanus, and 
wife of Helios (the Sun),.by whom she became 


the mother of Aétes and Circe.. She is further 


called the mother of Pasiphaé and Perses.. Ho- 
mer and Apollonius Rhodius call her Perse, 
while others call her Perseis or Persea. | 
Prrsis, a name. given to Hecate, as the 
daughter of Perses by Asteria. if 
PrrsépHone (Ilepoeddvn), called Proserrina 
by the Romans, the daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) 
and Demeter (Ceres). In Homer she is called 
Persephonia (Ilepoedévera); the form Persephone 
first occurs in Hesiod. But, besides these forms 
of the name, we also find Persephassa, Pherse- 
phassa, Persephatta, Phersephatta, Pherrephassa, 
Pherephatta, and Phersephonia, for which various 
etymologies have been proposed, The Latin 
Proserpina is probably only a corruption of the 
Greek. In Attica she was worshipped under 
the name of Gora (Kép7, Ion. Kovpz), that is, 


the Daughter, namely, of Demeter (Ceres) ; and - 


the two were. frequently called The Mother and 
the Daughter. (4. Mytnp kat 7 Képn). 
infernal goddess of death, she is also called a 
daughter of Zeus (Jupiter).and Styx. In Ar- 
cadia she was worshipped under the name of 
Despena, and was called a daughter of Posei- 
don (Neptune) Hippius and Demeter (Ceres), 


and said to have been brought up by the Titan 


Anytus. Homer describes her as the wife of 


Hades (Pluto), and the formidable, venerable, - 


and majestic queen of the Shades, who rules, 
over the souls of the dead, along with her hus- 
band. Hence she is called by later writers Juno 


Inferna, Averna, and Stygia; and the Erinnyes 


are said to have been her daughters by Pluto. 
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PERSEPOLIS? 
Groves sacred to her are placed by Homer. in 
the western extremity of the earth, on the fron- 
tiers of the lower world, which is itself called 
the house of Persephone (Proserpina). The 
story of her being-carried off by Hades or Pluto 
against her’ will is not mentioned by, Homer, 
who, simply describes: her as the wife and queen 
of Hades. Her abduction is first mentioned by 
Hesiod. The account of her abduction, which 


- is the most celebrated part of her story, and the 


‘the capitals of the empire. 


wanderings of her mother in search of her, and 
the worship Of the two goddesses in Attica at 
the festival of the Eleusinia, are related under 
Demeter. In the mystical theories of the Or- 
phics, Persephone (Proserpina)is described as 
the all-pervading, goddess of nature, who both 
produees and destroys every thing; and she is 
therefore mentioned along, or identified with, 
other mystic divinities, suchas Isis, Rhea, Ge 
(Terra), Hestia, Pandora, Artemis (Diana), Hee- 
ate. This mystic. Persephone is further said to 
shave become by Zeus (Jupiter) the mother of 
Dionysus (Bacchus), Iacchus, Zagreus or Saba- 
zius. Persephone (Proserpina) frequently ap- 
pears in works of art. She is représénted either 
withthe grave and severe character of an in- 
fernal Juno, or.as.a mystical divinity with a 
sceptre and a little'box, in the act of being car- 
ried off by Pluto. : 

“PrrsuPois (Ilepoérodce, Mepoairodcc : in the 


. Middle Ages, Istakhar: now Takhte-Jemshid, ive., 


Throne of Jemshid, or Chil-Minar, i. e., Forty Pil- 
lars: large ruins), is the Greek name, probably 
translated from the Persian name, which is not 
recorded, of the great city which succeeded Pa- 
sargada as the capital of Persis and of the Per- 
sian empire. _From’the circumstance, however, 
of the conquest of the Babylonian empire taking 
place about the time when Persepolis attained 
this dignity, it appears to have been seldom used 
as the royalresidence. Neither Herodotus, Xen- 
ophon, Ctesias, nor the sacred writers during 
the Persian period, mention it at all, though they 
often speak of Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana as 
It is only from the 
Greek writers after the Macedonian conquest 
that we learn its rank in the empire, which ap- 
pears to have consisted chiefly in its being one 
of the two burial places of the kings (the other 
being Pasargada), and also a royal treasury ; for 
Alexander found in the palace immense riches, 
which were said to have accumulated from the 
time of Cyrus. 
ecribed to Cyrus the Great, but more generally 
to his son Cambyses. It was greatly enlarged 
and adorned-by Darius I. and Xerxes, and pre- 
served its splendor till after the Macedonian con- 
quest, when it was burned; Alexander, as the 
story poet, Mexging fire to the palace with his 
own hand at the end of a revel, by the instiga- 
tion of the courtesan Thais, B.C. 331. It was 
not, however, so entirely destroyed as some his- 
torians represent. It appears frequently in sub- 
sequent history, both ancient and medieval. It 
is now deserted, but its ruins are considerable, 
though too dilapidated to give any good notion 
of Persian architecture, and they are rich in cune- 
iform inscriptions. It was situated in the heart 
of Persis, in,the part called Hollow Persis (xoiAy 
Tlépotc), not far from the border of the Carma- 
nian Desert, in a beautiful and healthy valley, 
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watered by the River Araxes (now Bend-Emir}, 
and its tributaries the: Medus and the Cyrus. 
The city stood on the northern side of the Arax- 
es, and had a citadel (the ruiris of which are 
still seen) built on the levelled surface ofa rock, ~ 
and inelosed by triple walls rising one above the 
other to the heights of sixteen, forty-eight, and 
“sixty cubits, within which was the palace, with 
its royal sepulchres and treasuries, 

Perses (Uéponc): 1. Son -of the ‘Titan ‘Crius © 


and Kurybia, and husband of Asteria, by whom. ‘ 


‘he became the father of Heeate.—2. Son of Pet- 
seus and Andromeda, described by the,Greeks . 
as the founder of the Persian: nation.—3. Son.» 
of Helios (the Sun) and Perse, and brother of | 
Agjétes and Circe. ¢ 
Persgus (Iepoetc), the famous Argive hero, 
was a son of Jupiter (Zeus) and Danaé, and a 
grandson of Acrisius. An oracle’had told Acris- 
ius that he wasdoomed to perish by the hands 
of Danaé’s son, and he therefore shut up his 
daughter in an apartment made of brass orstone/ 
But Jupiter (Zeus) having metamorphosed him- 
self into a shower of gold, came down through 
the roof of the prison, and became by her the | 
father of Perseus. From this circumstance Per- 
seus is sometimes called aurigéna. As-soon as 
Acrisius discovered that Danaé had given birth 
to a son, he put both mother and son into a 
chest, and threw them into the sea; but Jupi- 
ter (Zeus) caused the chest to land in the island 
of Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, where Dictys, 
a fisherman,’ found them, and carried them: to 
Polydectes, the king of the country. ‘They were 
treated with kindness by Polydectes;- but the: 
latter having afterward fallen in love with Da- 
naé, and finding it impossible to gratify his dé- 
sires in consequence of the presence of Perseus, 
who had meantime grown up to manhood, he 
sent Perseus away to fetch the head of Medu- ~ 
sa, one of the Gorgons. _ Guided by Mercury 
(Hermes) and Minerva (Athena), Perseus first 
went to the Gree, the sisters of the Gorgons, 
took from them their one tooth and their one 
eye, and would not restore them until they 
showed him the way to the nymphs who pos- 
sessed the winged sandals, the magic. wallet, 
and the helmet of Pluto (Hades), which rendered - 
the wearer invisible. Waving received from the 
nymphs these invaluable presents, from Mercury | 
(Hermes) a sickle, and from Minerva (Athena): 
a mirror, he mounted into the air, and arrived 
at the Gorgons, who dwelt near Tartessus’on 
the coast of the ocean, whose heads were cover- 
ed, like those of serpents, with scales, and who 
had large tusks like boars, brazen hands, and 
golden wings. He found them asleep, and cut 
off the head of Medusa; looking at her figure 
through the mirror, for a sight of the monster 
herself would have changed him into stone. 
Perseus put her head into the wallet which he 
carried on his back, and as he went away he 
was pursued by two other Gorgons; but his 
helmet, which rendered him invisible, enabled 
him to escape in safety. Perseus, then pro- 
ceeded to Aithiopia, where hesaved and married 
Andromeda. Vid. Anpromepa., Perseus is alse 
said to have come to the Hyperboreans, 
whom he was hospitably received, and to Atlas, 


whom he changed into the mountain of the sane 
name by the Gorgon’s head. On his return ta 
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Seriphios, he found his mother with Dictys in a' 
temple, whither they had fled from the violence 
of Polydectes. ‘Perseus then went to the pal- 
ace of Polydectes, and metamorphosed him and 
all his guests, and, some say, the whole island, 
into stone. He then. presented the kingdom to 
Dictys.. He gave the winged sandals and the 
helmet to Mercury (Hermes), who restored them 
to the nymphs ‘and to Pluto (Hades), and the 
head of Gorg6n to Minerva (Athena), who placed 
it in the middle of her shield or breast-plate. 
Perseus then, went to Argos, accompanied. by 
Danaé and Andromeda. Acrisius, remembering 
the- oracle, escaped to Larissa, in the country 


ofthe Pelasgians ; but Perseus followed him, in 


order to persuade him to return, Some writers 
state that Perseus, on his return to Argos, found 
Preetus, who had ‘expelled his brother Acrisius; 
in possession of the kingdom ; and that.Perseus 
slew Preetus, and was afterward killed by Mega- 
penthes, the son of Pretus. The more common 
tradition, however, relates, that when Teutami- 
das, king of Larissa, celebrated games in honor 
of his guest Acrisius, Perseus, who took part in 
them, accidentally hit the foot of Acrisius with 
the discus, and’ thus killed him: Acrisius was 
buried outside the city of Larissa, and Perseus, 
leaving the kingdom of-Argos to Megapenthes, 
the son of Proetus; received from, him in ex- 
change the goyernment of-Tiryns. According 
to others, Perseus remained in Argos, and suc- 
cessfully opposed the introduction of the Bac- 
chic orgies. Perseus is said to have founded 
the towns of Midea and Mycene. By Androm- 
eda he became the father of Perses, Alczus, 
Sthenelus, Heleus, Mestor, Electryon, Gorgo- 
phone, and Autochthe. Perseus was worship- 
ped as a hero in several places. 

Perseus or Prerses (Iepcetc), the last kin 
of Macedonia, was the eldest son of Philip V., 
and reigned eleven years, from B.C. 178 to 168. 
Before his accession he persuaded his father to 
‘put to death his younger brother, Demetrius, 
whom he suspected that the Roman senate in; 
tended to set up as.a competitor for the throne 
on the death of Philip. “Immediately after his 
aecession he began to make preparations for 
war with the Romans, which he knew to be in- 
evitable, though seven years elapsed before act- 
ual hostilities commenced. The war broke out 
in W’71. The first year of the war was marked 
by no striking action. . The consul P. Licinius 
Crassus first suffered a defeat in Thessaly in 
an engagement between the cavalry of the two 
armies, but subsequently gained a slight ad- 
vantage over the king’s troops. The second 
year of the war (170), in which the consul A. 
‘Hostilius Mancinus commanded, also passed 
ever without any important battle, but was, on 
- the whole, favorable to Perseus. The third 
year (169), in which the consul Q. Marcius 
Philippus commanded, again produced no im- 
portant results. The length. to Which the war 
had been unexpectedly protracted, and the ill 
success of the Roman arms, had by this time 
excited a general feeling in favor of the Mace- 
donian monarch; but the ill timed avarice of 
Perseus, who refused to advance the sum of 
ynoney which Eumenes, king’ of Pergamus, de- 
‘manded, deprived him of this valuable ally; and 
the same unseasonable niggardliness likewise 
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' deprived him of the services of twenty thousand 


Gaulish mercenaries, who had actually advane- 
ed into Macedonia to his support, but retired on 
failing to obtain their stipulated pay. He was 
left to carry on the contest against Rome sin- 


gle-handed. ‘The fourth year of the war (168): 


was also the last, The new consul, L. Amilius. 


Paulus, defeated Perseus with great loss, in ‘a. 


decisive battle fought near Pydna, on June 22, 
168, 
thrace, where he shortly afterward surrendered 
with his children to the pretor Cn. Octavius. 
When brought-before Aimilius, he is said to 
have degraded himself by the most abject sup- 
plications; but he was treated with kindhess by 
the Roman general. The following year he 
was-carried to Italy, where he was compelled 


to adorn the splendid triumph of his conqueror — 


(November 30,167), and afterward cast into'a 
dungeon, from whence, however,’ the interces- 


sion of Aumilius procured, his release, and he~ 
was permitted to end his days in an honorable’ 


captivity at Alba, .He sutvived his. removal 
thither a few years, and died, according -to-some 
accounts, by voluntary starvation, while others, 
fortunately with less probability, represent-him 


as falling a victim to. the cruelty of his guards; ° 


who deprived him of sleep. Perseus had been 
twice married; the name of his first wife, whom 
he is said to have killed with his own hand in 
a fit of passion, is not recorded; his second, La- 
odice, was the daughter of Seleucus IV. Philo- 
pator. 


marriage, as they were mere children) when car- 
ried to Rome. Besides these, he had«adopted 
his younger brother Philip, who appears to have 
been regarded by him as the heir to his throne, 
and became the partner of his captivity. 
Prrsis. » Vid. Persis. e 
Prersici Monrns. | Vid. Parstcr Monrss. 
. Persicus Sinus, Perstcum Marw (6 Iepourde 
KoAro¢, 7 Ilepoixy SéAacoa, and other forms: 
the Persian Gulf), is the name given by the 
later geographers to the great gulf of the Mare 
Erythreum (now Indian Ocean), extending in a 
southeastern direction from the mouths of the 
Tigris, between the northeastern coast of Ara- 
bia and the opposite coast of Susiana, Persis, 
and Carmania, to the narrow strait formed by 
the long tongue. of land which projects from the 
northern: side of Oman in Arabia, by which strait 
it is connected with the more open gulf of the 
Indian Ocean called Paragon Sinus’ (now Gulf 
of Oman)... The’ earlier Greek writers ‘know 
nothing of it:' Herodotus does not distinguish 
it from the Erythrean. Sea. The voyage of 
Alexander’s admiral Nearchus. from the Indus 
to the Tigris made it better known, but still the 
ancient geographers in general give very inac- 
curate statements of its size and form. ; 
Pursipus (Iepoeidnc, Mepontddnc),a patronym- 
ie given to the descendants of Perses. 
Persts, and very rarely Persia (7 Tlepoic, and 
9 Tlepotxg, se. y7, the fem. adjectives, the masce. 
being Mepozkéc, from the ethnic noun Ilépaye, pl. 
Hépoa, fem. Wepoic, Latin Persa and Perses} 
pl. Petse : in modern Persian and Arabic, Fars 


or Farsistan, 1. €., stan, land of, Fars =Old Per-, | 
sian pars, horse or horseman: Eng. Persia), orig-* 


inally a smal! mountainous district of Western 
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Perseus took refuge in the island of Samo- 


He left two children : a. son, Alexander, . 
and a.daughter, both apparently by his second, 
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‘Asia, lying on the northeastern side of the Per- 
sian.Gulf, and) surrounded on the other sides by 
mountains and deserts. On the northwest and 
north if was separated from Susiana, Media, 
and Parthia by the little river Oroatis or Orosis, 


and by Mons Parachoathras ; and on the east | 


from Carmania by no definite boundaries in the 
Desert, The only level part of thecountry was 
the strip of sea-coast called Persts Paratta; 
the rest was intersected with branches of Mons 
Parachoathras, the valleys between which were 
watered by several rivers, the chief of which 
were the Araxgs, Cyrus, and Menus: in this 
‘part of the country, which was called Koruz 
Prrsis, stood the capital cities Pasareapa.and 
Persepotis.. The country has a remarkable 
variety of climate and of products; the northern 
mountainous regions being comparatively cold, 
but with good pastures, especially for camels ; 
the middle slopes having a temperate climate, 
and producing abundance of fruit and wine; and 
the southern strip of coast being intensely hot 
and sandy, with little vegetation except the 
palm-tree. ‘The inhabitants were a collection 
of nomad tribes of the Indo-European stock, who 
called themselves by a name which is given in 
Greek as Arram (’Apraioz), and which, like the 
- kindred Median name of Aru.("Apuov), signifies 
noble or honorable, and is applied especially to 
“the true worshippers of Ormuzd and followers 


of Zoroaster: it was, in fact, rather a title of. 


honor than a proper name; the true collective 
name of the people seems to have been Paraca. 
According to Herodotus, they were divided into 
three classes or castes: first, the nobles or war- 
riors, containing the three tribes of the Pasar- 
cap, Who were. the most noble; and to whom 
the royal family of the Achamenide belonged, 
the Marphii, and the Maspii; secondly, the ag- 
ricultural and other settled tribes, namely, the 
Panthial#i, Derusiai, and Germanii; thirdly, 
the tribes which remained nomadic, namely, the 
Daz, Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartii, names com- 
mon to other parts of Western and Central Asia. 
The Persians had a close ethnical affinity to the 


Medes, and followed the same customs and re- ' 
ligion. Vid. Mact, Zoroasrer.. The simple and. 


warlike habits which they cultivated in their na- 
tive mountains preserved: them from the cor- 
rupting influences which enervated their Median 
brethren ; so that from being, as we find them 
at the beginning of their recorded history, the 
subject member of the Medo-Persian kingdom, 


‘they obtained the supremacy under Cyrus, the 


founder of the great Persian empire, B.C. 559. 
Of the Persian history before this date we know 
but little : the native poetical annalists of alater 
period are perfectly untrustworthy: the addi- 
tional light lately obtained from the Persian in- 
scriptions is, so far as it goes, confirmatory of 
the Greek writers, from whom, and from some 
small portions of Scripture, all our knowledge 
of ancient Persian history is derived. Accord- 
ing to thése accounts, the Persians were first 
subjected by the Medes under Phraortes, about 
B.C, 688, at the time of the formation of the 
great Median empire ; but they continued to be 
governed by their own princes, the Achemeni- 
dz. An account of the revolution, by which 
the supremacy was transferred to the Persians, 
is given under Cyrus. 
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isted in Western Asia-“two other great king-- 
doms, the Lydian, \which comprised nearly the 
whole of Asia Minor, west of the River Halys, 
which separated it from the Medo-Persian tér- 
ritories, and the Babylonian, which, besides the & 
Tigris and Euphrates valley, embraced Syria 
and Palestine. By the suecessive conquest of” 
these kingdoms, the dominions of Cyrus were’ 
extended on the west as far as the coasts of the 
Buxine, the Avgean, and the Mediterranean, and 
to the frontier of Egypt. 
the opposite direction, he subdued Bactria, and 
effected some conquests beyond the Oxus, but 
fell in battle with the Massagete.: Vid. Cyrus. 


His son Cambyses added Egypt to the empire». 


Vid. Campysus. Upon. his death: the Magian* 
priesthood made an effort to restore the suprem- 
acy to the Medes (vid. Maci, Smernpis), which 
was defeated by the conspiracy of the seven 
Persian chieftains, whose success conferred the 
crownupon Darius, the son of Hystaspes.' This 
king was-at first occupied with crushing rebell- 
ions in every part of the empire, and with the 
two expeditions against Scythia and Cyrenaica, 
of which the former entirely failed, and the lat- 
ter was only partially successful. He conquer- 
ed Thrace, and on the east he added the valley 
of the Indus-to the kingdom ; but in this quar- 
ter the power. of Persia seems never to have 
been much more than nominal... The Persian: 
empire had now reached its greatest extent, 
from. Thrace. and Cyrenaica’on the west to the 
Indus on the east, and from the Euxine, the 
Caucasus (or, rather, a little below it), the Cas- 
pian, and the Oxus and Jaxartes on the north, 
to Asthiopia, Arabia, and the Erythraan Sea on 
the south, and it embraced, in Europe, Thrace 
and some of the Greek cities north of the Eux- 
ine ; in Africa, Egypt and Cyrenaica; in Asia, 
on the west, Palestine, Pheenicia, Syria, the sev- 
eral districts of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopo 

tamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Susiana, Atropatene, 
Great Media; on the northy Hyrcania, Margi- 
ana, Bactriana, and Sogdiana; onthe east, the 
Paropamisus. Arachosia, and India (i. ¢., part of 


the Punjab and Scinde) ; on the south, Persis, . 


Carmania, and Gedrosia ; and in the centre of. 
the eastern part, Parthia, Aria, and’ Drangiana. 
The capital cities of the empire were Babylon, 
Susa, Hcbatana in Media, and, though these 
were seldom, if ever, used as residences, Pasar- 
gada and Persepolis in Persia. (Vid. the sev- 
eral articles.) Of this vast empire Darius un- 
dertook the organization, and divided it into 
twenty satrapies, of which a full.account is 
given by.Herodotus. For the other details of: 
his reign, and especially the commencement of. 
the wars with Greece, vid. Darts. Of the re- 
maining period of the ancient Persian history 
till the Macedonian conquest, a sufficient ab- 
stract will be found under the names of the sey- 


eral kings, a list of whom is now subjoined : 


(1.) Cyrus, B.C 559-529 ; (2:) Campyses, 529— 
522; (3.) Usurpation of the pseudo-Smerpts, sev- 


en months, 522-521 ; (4.) Darius I., 8o0n of Hys- ~ 


taspes, 521-485; (5.) Xurxus [., 485-465; (6.) 
Usurpation of Arrapanus, seven months, 465— 
464; (7.) Arraxerxes I, Lonemanus, 464+425 ; 


(8.) Xerxus IT., two months; (9.) Soepranus, . 


seven months, 425-424; (10.) Ochus, or Darrius 


At this time there ex- | II. Nothus, 424-405; (112) Arraxuaxus II. Mne- 


Turning his' arms in ~ 


a 


(\ ) “PERSIUS FLACOUS: 


mon, 405-359; (12.) Ochtis, or Arraxerxes BOBS! 


359-338 ; (13.) Arsus, 338-336 ;-(14.) Darius IIE. 
Codomannus, 336-331. Vid. ALexanper. Here 
the ancient history of Persia ends as a king- 
- dom; but, as a people, the Persians proper, tn- 
‘der the influence especially of their religion, 
‘preserved their existence, and at length regain- 

ed their independence on the downfall of the 

Parthian empire. Vid. Sassintpm. In reading 

the Roman poets, it must be remembered that 

they constantly use Perse as well as Medi as a 

general term for the nations east of the Euphra- 

tes and Tigris, and especially for the Parthians. 

Persius Fuaccus, A., the poet, was a Roman 


knight connected by blood and. marriage with 


persons of the highest rank, and was born at 
Volaterre in Etruria on the 4th of December, 
A.D. 34. He received the first rudiments of 
education in his native town, remaining there 
until the age of-twelve, and then removed to 
Rome; where he studied grammar under the 


celebrated Remmius Palemon, and rhetoric un-’ 


der Verginius Flavius. He was afterward the 
pupil of Cornutus the Stoic, who became the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of his future life, 
and to whom he attached himself so closely 
that he never quitted his side. While yet a 
youth he was on familiar terms ‘with Lucan, 
with Cesius Bassus the lyric poet, and with 
several other persons of literary eminence. He 
was tenderly beloved by the high-minded Petus 
Thraséa, and seems to have been well worthy 
of such affection, for he is described as a virtu- 
ous and pleasing youth. He died of a disease 
of the stomach, on the 24th of November, A.D. 
62, before he had completed his twenty-eighth 
year. The extant works of Persius, who, we 
are told, wrote seldom. and slowly, consist of 
six'short satires, extending in all to six hundred 
and fifty hexameter lines, and were left in an 
' unfinished state. ‘They were slightly corrected 
‘after his death by Cornutus, while Gesius Bas- 
“ gus ‘was permitted, at his own earnest request, 
to be the editor. In boyhood Persius had writ- 
ten some other poems, which were destroyed 
by the advice of Cornutus. Few productions 
have ever enjoyed more popularity than the Sat- 
ires ; but it would seem that Persius owes not 
alittle of his fame toa cause which naturally 
might have produced an ‘effect directly the re- 
verse, we'mean the multitude of strange terms, 
proverbial phrases, far-fetched metaphors, and 
abrupt transitions which every where embarrass 
our progress. The difficulty experienced in xe- 
moving these impediments necessarily impress- 
es both the words and the ideas upon every one 
who has carefully studied his pages, and hence 
no author clings more closely to our memory. 
The first satire is superior both in plan and ex- 
ecution to the rest ; and those passages in the 
. fifth, where Persius describes the process by 
! which his own moral and intellectual faculties 
- were expanded, are remarkable for their grace 
and beauty. The best editions are by Jahn, 
Lips., 1843, and by Heinrich, Lips., 1844. 
- Perrinax, Heuviuvs, Roman emperor from 
~ January Ist to’ March 28th, A.D. 193, was of 
humble origin, and rose from the post of centu- 


rion both to the highest military and civil com., 


mands in the reigns of M. Aurelius and Com- 
modus. On the murder of Commodus on the 


‘the Goths. 
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last, day of September, 192, Pertinax, who was 


then sixty-six years of age, was reluctantly per-;_/ 
‘suaded to accept the empire. He commenced 


his reign by introducing extensive reforms into 
the civil and military administration of the em- 
pire ; but. the troops, who had been accustomed 
both to ease and license under Commodus, were 


‘disgusted with the discipline which he attempt- 


ed to enforce upon them, and. murdered their 
hew sovereign after a reign of two months and 
twenty-seven days, On his death the pretorian 
troops put up the empire to sale, which was pur- 
chased by M. Didius Salvius Julianus. Vad. p. 
256, b. ; 


Prrusia (Perusinus: now Perugia), an an-_ 


cient city in the eastern part of Etruria, between 
the Lake Trasimenus and the Tiber, and one 
of the twelve cities of the Etruscan confeder- 


acy. It.was situated on a hill, and was strongly ° - 


fortified by nature and. by art.. In conjunction 
with the other cities of Etruria, it long resisted 
the power of the Romans, and at a later period 
it was made a Roman colony. It ismemorable 
in the civil wars as the place in which L. Anto- 
nius, the brother of the triumvir, took refuge 
when he was no longer able to oppose Octavi- 
anus in the field, and where he was kept closely’ 
blockaded by Octavianus for some months, from 
the end of B.C. 41 to the spring of 40.. Famine 
compelled it to surrender; but one, of its’ citi- 
zens having set fire to his own house, the flames 
spread, and the: whole city was burned to the 
ground. .The war between L.‘Antonius and 
Octavianus is known fromthe long siege of this 
town by the name of the Bellum Perusinum. -It 


was rebuilt and colonized anew by Augustus, 


from whom it received. the surname of Augusta. 
In the later. time of the empire it was the most 
important city in all Etruria, and long resisted 
Part of the walls and some. of the 
gatesiof Perusia still remain. The’ best pre- 
served of the gates is now called Arco d’ Au- 
gusto, from the inscription Avevsta Prrvsta 
over the arch; the whole structure is at. least, 
sixty or seventy feet high. ‘Several interesting 
tombs, with valuable remains of Etruscan art, 
have been discovered:in the neighborhood of the 
city. 

Prscennivs Nierr. Vid. Nicer. 

Prssints or Pksinus (Iecoyvodc, Weowoide: 
Ieoowvotvrioc, fem. Heootvovytic : ruins at Bala~ 
Hisar), a-city of Asia Minor, in the southwest- 
ern corner of Galatia, on the southern slope of 
Mount Dindymus or Agdistis, was celebrated as 
a ehief seat of the worship of Cybele, under the 
surname of Agdistis, whose-temple, crowded 
with riches, stood on a hill outside the city. In 
this temple was a wooden (Livy says stone) 
image of the goddess, which was removed to 
Rome, to satisfy an oracle in the Sibylline books. 
Under Constantine the city was made the cap- 
ital of the province of Galatia Salutaris, but it 
gradually declined until the sixth century, after 
which it is no more mentioned. : 

Peritia or Paritia (now Petals), an unin- 
habited and rocky island off the southwestern 
coast of Eubeea, at the entrance into the Euri- 

us. 
. Pprerya or Petinia (IlernAia: Petelinus : now 
Strongolz), an ancient Greek town on the east- 
ern ‘coast of Bruttium, founded, aoe 9 
33 


al 


_tium revolted t 


taken by one of H 
repeopled by 
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tradition, by Philoctetes. (Virg:; Ain., iii.,402.) 
Tt was situated north of Croton, to whose terri- 
tory it originally belonged, but it was afterward 
conquered by the Lmeanians. 1t remained faith- 
ful to the Romans, when the other cities of Brut- 
ig annibal, and it was not till 
after a long and desperate resistance that it was 
n Jannibal’s generals. It was 
annibal with Bruttians ;: but the 
Romans subsequently collected the remains of 
the former population, and put them again’ in 
possession of the town. ‘ 

[Perenes. Vid. Petines.] -« 

Pisrion (IlereOv : UWeredysog), a small town 
in Beotia, of uncertain site, dependent upon 
Haliartus according to some, and upon Thebes 
according to others. es Mage he 
~ Pisrités (Mersdc), son of Orneus, and father 
of Menestheus, was. expelled from Athens by 
/Egeus, and went to Phocis, where he founded 
Stiris. 

Prrinivs or Periuyivs. 
Carrro.inus.—2..CErrAuis. 


1. Carrrorinus. Vid. 
Vid. CrreaLis.— 


_ 3. Spurinus. \ Vid. Spurinvs. 


[Perines (Ierivyye) or Purenes, one of the 
Persian generals at the beginning of the war 
with Alexander: he was slain at the battle of 
the Granicus.] 

Prrosiris (Ilerdovpic), an Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, generally named along with Nechep- 
sos, an Egyptian king. ‘The two are said to be 
the founders of astrology... Some works on as- 
trology were extant under his name. Like our 
own Lilly, Petosiris became the common name 
for an astrologer. (Juv., vi., 580.) 

Prroviro or Pasrovro (now Petiav), a town in 
Pannonia Superior, on the frontiers of Noricum, 
and on the Dravus (now, Drave), was a Roman 
colony with the surname Ulpia, having been 
probably enlarged and made a colony by Tra- 
jan or Hadrian. It was one of the chief towns 
of Pannonia, had an imperial palace, and was 
the head-quarters of a Roman legion... The an- 
cient town was probably on the right bank of 
the Drave, opposite the modern Pettaw, as it is 
only on the former spot that inscriptions, coins, 
and/other antiquities have been found. 

’ Perera (7 Wétpa: Iletpatoc, Petreus, later Pe- 
trensis), the name. of several cities built on 
rocks or in rocky places. 1. A small place in 
the Corinthian territory, probably on the coast, 
nearthe borders of Argolis.—2. A place in Elis, 
not far from the city of Elis, of which some sup- 
pose it to have been the acropolis. The se- 
pulchral:monument of the philosopher Pyrrho 
was. shown here.—3. (Now Casa. della Pietra), 
also called Petrms and Perrine (the people 
Terpivos and Petrini), an inland town of Sicily, 
on the road from. Agrigentum to, Panormus.— 
4. A town on the coast of Illyricum, with a bad 
harbor.—5.. A city of Pieria in. Macedonia.— 
6. A fortress of the Medi in Thrace.—7. (PI. 
neut.),’a place. in Dacia, on one, of the three 
great_roads which crossed the Danube.—8. In 
Pontus, a-fortress built by Justinian, on a preci- 
pice on the sea-coast, between the rivers Ba- 
thys and Acinasis.—9. In Sogdiana, near the 
Oxus (Q. Curt., vii., 11).—10. By far: the most 
eelebrated of all the places of this name was 
Perra or Perr (now Wady-Musa), in Arabia 
Petrea, the capital first of the Idumeans, and 
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afterward of the Nabatheans. 
the same place which is called Selah (which 
means, like wérpa; a rock) and Joktheel in the 
Old Testament. It lies in the midst of the 
mountains of; Seir, at the foot of Mount Hor, 
just half way between the Dead Sea and the 


head of the Aclanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a 


valley, or rather ravine, surrounded by almost 
inaccessible precipices, which is entered by a 
narrow gorge on the east, the rocky walls of 
which approach so-closely as sometimes hardly 
to permit two horsemen to ride abreast. On 
the banks of the river which runs through this 
ravine stood the city itself, a mile in length and 
half a mile in breadth, between the sides of the 
valley, and some fine ruins of its public build- 
ings stillremain.. But this is not all: the rocks 
which surround, not only the main valley, but, 
all its lateral ravines, are completely honey- 


‘combed with excavations, some. of which were: 


tombs, some temples, and: some private: houses, 
at’ the entrances to which the surface of the 


rock is/sculptured into magnificent architectural . 


facades and other figures, whose details are 
often so ‘well preserved as to appear, but just 
chiselled, while the effect'is wonderfully height- 
ened.by the brilliant. variegated colors of the 
rock, where red, purple, yellow, sky-blue, black, 
and white are seen in distinct layers. These 
ruins are chiefly of the Roman period, when Pe- 


tra had become an important city asa centre. 


Tt. is probably 


of the caravan traffic of the Nabatheans., At,“ 
the time of Augustus, as Strabo learned froma =. 


friend who had resided there, it contained ie Bi 


Romans and other foreigners, and was governed. 
by a native prince. 
pendence against the Greek kings of Syria, and 
retained it under the Romans till the time of 
Trajan, by whom it was taken. 
chief city of the whole country of Arabia Pe- 
treea, which probably derived its name from Pe- 


It had maintained its inde-» 


It was the < 


ra 


4 


tra; and under the later empire it was the capi-. ” 


tal of Palestina Tertia. ; 
Perreius, M., a man of great military experi- 
ence, is first mentioned in B.C. 62, when he 
served as legatus'to the proconsul ©. Antonius, 
and commanded the army in the battle in which 
Catiline perished. He belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party ; and in 55 he was sent into Spain 
along with L. Afranius as legatus of Pompey, to 


’ whom the provinces of the two Spains had been 


granted. Soon after the commencement of the 
civil war in 49, Cesar defeated Afranius: and 
Petreius in Spain, whereupon the latter joined 
Pompey in Greece. After the loss of the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), Petreius crossed over to Af- 
rica, and took an active part in the campaign in 
46, which was brought to an end by the decisive 


defeat of the Pompeian army. at the battle of 


Thapsus. . Petreius then fled with Juba, and,» 


despairing of safety, they fell by each other’s 
hands. 


Pretrinus (now Rocca di monti.Ragoni), a_ 


mountain near Sinuessa, on the confines of La- 
tium. and Campania, on which good wine was 
grown. , : ; 
Perroécérit, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, im 
the modern Perigord. Their country contained, 


iron mines, and their chief town was Vesunna 


(now Perigweus). 
[Perronia, daughter of a nian of consular 


‘son 


_—. 


.) PETRONIUS, C., 


rank, was first the wife of Vitellius, and subse- 
quently of Dolabella. By Vitellius she had a 
tronianus, whom his father put to death. ] 
{Perrontvs, C. 1. Succeeded Alius Gallus in 


the government. of Egypt, and carried on war in 


B.C. 22 against'the Ethiopians, who had invad- 
ed Egypt under their queen Gandaeée. Petronius 
not only drove back the Athiopians, but took 
many of their towns. He was.a friend of Her- 
od, and sent corn. to Judea when the latter 
country was visited by a famine.+-2,. Turrinia- 
nus, consul A.D: 61 with C. Cesonius Petus, 
succeeded Suetonius Paulinus as governor of 
Britain, but did nothing in that capacity, though 


-' ‘he received the triumphal insignia in A.D. 65. 


He was put to death at the commencement of 
the reign of Galba.] 

*- Prtrronivs, C.or T., an accomplished volup- 
tuary at the court of Nero. He was one ofthe 
chosen companions of Nero, and was regarded 
as director-in-chief of the imperial pleasures, the 
judge whose decision upon the merits of any 
proposed scheme of enjoyment was held as final 
(elegantia arbiter). The influence thus acquir- 
ed excited the jealous. suspicions of Tigellinus - 
he was accused of treason; and believing that 
destruction was inevitable, he resolved to die as 
he had. lived, and to excite admiration by the 
frivolous eccentricity of his end... Having caused 
his veins to be opened, he from time to time 
arrested the flow of blood by the application of 
bandages. During the intervals he conversed 
“with his friends, and even showed himself in 


_, the public streets.of Cume, where these events 


ok place; so that at last, when he sunk from 


exhaustion, his-death (A.D. 66), although com- 


‘pulsory, appeared to be the result of natural and 
gradual decay. He is said to have dispatched 
in his last moments a sealed document to the 
prince, taunting him with his brutal excesses. 
A-work has come down to us bearing the title 


Petronit Arbitri Satyricon, which, as it now ex- ‘ 


ists, is composed of a series of fragments, chiefly 
in prose, but interspersed with numerous pieces 
of poetry. It is a sort of comic romance, in 
which the adventures of a certain Encolpius and 
his companions in the south of Italy, chiefly in 
Naples ‘or its environs, are made a vehicle for 
exposing the false taste and vices of the age. 
Unfortunately, the vices of the personages intro- 
duced are depicted with such fidelity that we 
are perpetually disgusted by the obscenity of 
the descriptions. The longest section is gener- 
ally known as the Supper of Trimalchio, present- 
ing us with a detailed account of a fantastic 
banquet, such as the gourmands of the empire 
were wont to exhibit on their tables. Next in 
interest is the well-known tale of the Ephesian 
Matron. ‘A great number of conflicting opinions 
have been formed by scholars with regard to the 
author of the Satyricon. Many suppose that he 
is the same person as'the C. or T. Petronius 


+» mentioned above; and though there are no 


_ proofs in’ favor of this hypothesis, yet there is 


~ good reason to believe that the work belongs to 
the first century, or, at all events, is not later’ 


\ than the reign of Hadrian. The best edition is 
by P. Burmannus, 4to, Traj. ad Rhen., 1709, and. 
again Amst., 1743. : 
{Perrosipius, L.,a standard-bearer, died fight- 
ing bravely when Titurius Sabinus and Aurun- 
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culeits Cotta-were destroyed with theit troops 


by ppniene, B.C. 54.4 
Prvor (evan: now Piczina), an island in 


Mesia Inferior, formed by, the two southern ~ 


mouths of the Danube, of y 
ernly was also called Peuce 
the Sacred Mouth. . This 
lar form, and is said by the 
large as Rhodes. 
cini, who were a tribe of the Bastarnée, and took 
their name-from the island: \ Se 
Prvucita, Prycenaoris(Mevnéda, Meviedadric: 
now Pekheli or Pakholt), acity and district in the 
northwest of India intra Gangem, between the 
rivers Indus and Suastus. | erg, 
‘PEuces@As (Ilevxéorac), a Macedonian, anda 
distinguished officer of Alexander the Great. 
He had the chief share in saving the life of 
Alexander in the assault on the city of the Malli 


1 the most south- 
it More commonly 
dis ofa triangu- 
ancients to be as 


in India, and was afterward ‘appointed by the. 
Inthe division” 


king to the satrapy of Persia. 
of the provinces after the death of Alexander 
(B.C. 323), he obtained the renewal of his gov- 
ernment of Persia. He fought om the side o 


‘Eumenes against Antigonus (317-316), but dis- 


played both arrogance and insubordination in 
these campaigns. Upon the surrender of Eu- 
menes by the Argyraspids, Peucestas fell into 
the hands of Antigonus, who deprived him of 
his satrapy. Se io 

Pruckria. Vid. Apunt. P 

Prvcini. Vid. Peuce. . 

[Puacz (€axf), sister of Ulysses, according to 
some accounts called Callisto.] —— 

Puacium (®d«iov: akied¢: now Alifaka), a 
mountain fortress of Thessaly, in the district 
Hestieotis, on the right bank-.of the Peneus, 
northeast of Limnea 

[PHactsa (®axotoa), the capital of the Nomos 
Arabia in Lower Egypt, portions of which were 
on both banks of the Nile, thirty-six miles from 
Pelusium. At this place the canal began which 
ran from the Nile: to the Arabian Gulf. The 
ruins On this site still bear the name Tell Fa- 
kus.]° : 


Puacussa (Saxotooa: now Fecussa), an island. 


in the 4igean Sea, one of the Sporades. 

Pua (aid), the name of the sow of Crom- 
myon in Megaris, which ravaged the neighbor- 
hood, and was slain by Theseus. 

Pumices (aiaxec, Gainxec), a fabulous people 
immortalized by the Odyssey, who inhabited the 
island ScnErtia (Syepia), situated at the extreme 
western part of the ‘earth, and who were gov- 
erned by King Alcinous., V2d. Aucrnous. They 
are described by Homer as a people fond of the 
feast, the lyre, and the dance, and hence their 
name passed into a proverb to indicate persons 
of luxurious and sensual-habits. ‘Thus a glut- 
ton is, called Pheax by Horace (Ep., i., 15,24). 
The ancients identified the Homeric Scheria 


with Coreyra, whence the latter is called'by.the ~~ 


poets Pheacia tellus; but there is no sound ar- 
gument in fayor of the identity of the two ish 


ands, and it is better to regard Scheria as alto-_ 


gether fabulous: J ‘ 
Pumax(®aiaz),an Athenian orator and states- 
man, and a contemporary of Nicias and:Alcibia- 
des.- Some critics maintain that the extant 
speech against Alcibiades, commonly attributed 


‘to Andocides, was written by Pheax. aij 
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[Pumps (Sadéuy), a Persian lady, daughter 
of Otanes, was one‘ of the wives of Cambyses 
and of Smerdis the magian. . It was through her 
means that the-false Smerdis was detected and 
exposed: |: \sofyuos), ny ¢ 

_[Prapinus (aidipoc). 1, A king of the Si- 
donians, who hospitably received Menelaus on 
his return from Troy.—2. A native of Bisanthe 


in Macedonia, or of Amastris in Paphlagonia, 
‘an epigrammatic poet, four of whose epigrams 


are contained in the Greek Anthology.] 


Pumpon (€aidwv), a Greek philosopher, was a | 


native-of Elis, and of high birth, but was taken 
‘prisoner, probably, about B.C. 400, and was 
brought to Athens. \ It is said that he ran away 


. from his master to Socrates, and was ransomed 


by one of the friends of the latter. Phedon was 
present at the death. of Socrates, while he was 
still quite ayouth. He appears to have lived in 


Athens some time after the death of Socrates, , 


and then returned to Elis, where he became the 
founder of a school of philosophy. He was suc- 
ceeded by Plistanus, after whom the Elean school 
was merged in the Eretrian... The dialogue of 
Plato, which contains an account of the death 
of Socrates, bears the name of Phedon. 
' Puapra.(®afdpa), daughter of Minos by Pasi- 
phaé or Crete, and the wife of Theseus. She 
was the step-mother of Hippolytus, the son of 
Theseus, with whom she fell in love ; but hav- 
ing been repulsed by/Hippolytus, she accused 
-him to Theseus of having attempted her dis- 
honor. After the death of Hippolytus, his inno- 
cence became known to his father, and Phedra 
made away with herself. For-details, vid. Hiie- 
POLYTUS, 

Puapriapes. Vid. Parnassus. 

Pumprias (Gaidpiac), a town in the south of 


_ Arcadia, southwest of Megalopolis, fifteen stadia 


from the Messenian frontier. 

_ [Paaapetas (acdpiac), one of the thirty tyrants 
‘in Athens, as the name is given in Xenophon ; 
the common reading in Demosthenes has Phedi- 
mus.j- ; 

‘Pu mprus(@aidpoc). 1. An Epicurean philoso- 
pher, and the president of the Epicurean school 
during Cicero’s residence in Athens, B.C. 80. 
He’ died in 70, and was «succeeded by Patron. 
‘He was the author of a work on the gods (Ilepz 
Geov), of Which an interesting fragment was dis- 
covered at Herculaneum in 1806, and published 

“py. Petersen, Hamb., 1833. Cicero was largely 
‘indebted to this work for the materials of the 
first book of the De Natura Deorum.—2. The 


Latin fabulist, of whom we know nothing but’ 


what-is collected: or inferred from his fables. 
He ‘was originally a slave, and was brought 
from Thrace or Macedonia to Rome, where ‘he 
learned the Latin language. As the title of his 


work is Phedri Aug. Liberti Fabule Msopie, we 


must conclude that he had’belonged to Augus- 
tus, who manumitted him. Under Tiberius he 


appears to have undergone some persecution 


from Sejanus: The fables extant under the 
name of Phedrus are ninety-seyen in number, 
written in iambic verse, and distributed into five 
books.” Most of the fablés are transfusions of 
the Zsopian fables, or those which pass as such, 
into Latin verse. The expression is generally 
elear and concise, and the language, with some 
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expect from,a Roman writer of the Augustan 
age. But Phedrus has ‘not escaped censure 
when he has deviated from his Greek model, and 
mueh of the censure is just. The best fables 
are those in which he has kept the closest to 
his original. . Many of the fables, however, are 
not Aesopian, as the matter clearly shows, for 
they refer to historical events of a much later » ; 
period (v., 1,8; iii., 10); and Pheedrus himself, 
in the prologue to the fifth book, intimates that 
he had-often used-the name of A‘sop only to 
recommend his verses. - There is also another - 
collection of thirty-two fables attributed to 
ZEsop, and entitled Epitome Fabularum, which 
was first published at Naples in-1809, by Cas-’ 
sitti. Opinions are much divided.as to the gen- 
uineness of this collection.. The probability is, 
that the Epitome is founded on genuine Roman 
fables, which, in the procéss of transcription 
during many centuries, have undergone consid- 
erable changes. ‘The last and only eritical edi- 
tion of Phedrus is by Orelli, Zitirich, 1831. 
Puawarnte. Vid. Socrates. rr 
Puawias. Vid. Puantas. : 
Pumstus (Pacoré¢: Paiortog. 1. A town in 
the south of Crete, near Gortyna, twenty sta- 
dia from the sea, with’ a port-town, Matala or 
Matalia, said to have been built by the Heraclid 
Phestus, who came from Sicyon to Crete: The 
town is mentioned by Homer, but was destroyed 
at an early period by Gortyna. It was the birth- 
place of Epimenides, and its inhabitants were 
celebrated for their wit and sarcasm.—2. A 
town of Thessaly, in the district Thessaliotis. _ 
PuiitHon (GaéGoy), that is, “ the shining,” 
occurs in, Homer-as an epithet or surname of 
Helios (the Sun), and is used by later writers as 
a proper name for Helios ; but it is more com- 
monly known as the name of a:son of Helios by 
the Oceanid Clymene, the wife of Merops. The 
genealogy of Phaethon, however, is not the same 
in all writers, for some call him a son of Clym- 
enus, the son of Helios by Merope, or a son of 
Helios by Prote, or, lastly, a son of Helios by ° 
the nymph Rhode or Rhedos. He received the» ». 
significant name of Phaethon from ‘his. father, 
and was afterward presumptuous and ambitious 
enough to request his father to allow him for 
one day to drive the chariot of the sun across 
the heavens. Helios was induced by-the en- ~ 
treaties of his’son and of Clymene to yield, but, 
the youth being too weak to check the horses, 
they rushed out of their usual track,and came: 
so near the earth as almost to set it on fire. 


| Thereupon Jupiter (Zeus) killed him with a flash . 


of lightning, and hurled him down into the River 
Eridanus. His sisters, the Heliades or Phaethon- 
tiades, who had yoked the horses to the chariot, 
were metamorphosed into poplars, and their 
tears into amber. Vid. Heriapa. 6 
PuantHonriapes, Vid. Hetiapm. 
Puxerutsa. Vid. Heviapa. 
Puacres (@dypyce: now Orfan or Orfana), an 


ancient and fortified town of the Pierians in 


Macedonia, at the foot of Mount Pangzon. 
[PHacrorion (Paypépioy) or PHacRorioro-— 
Lis (Paypwpiorodcc), a city. of Lower Egypi,) 
near the canal extending from Phacusa to Ar- 
sinoe.} , : ‘ 
[Puaracra (Sardxpa and @aAdKpat), a city of 


few exceptions, as pure and correct as we should | Cyrenaica, between Cenopolis ‘and Marabina ; 
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celebrated « ‘account of its 
‘wine.] > ie ae : 
Puatacus (@4iaicoc). 1. Son of Onomar- 


, ehus, succeeded his uncle Phayllus as leader of 


- treaty with Philip, by which he was allowed to’ 


the Phocians in the Sacred. War, B.C. 351. In 
vorder to secure his own safety, he concluded a 


withdraw into the Peloponnesus with a body of 
eight thousand mercenaries, leaving the un- 


‘happy Phocians to their. fate, 346. Phalecus 


“engaging in various enterprises. 


how assumed the part of a mere leader of mer- 
cenary treops, in which character we find_him 
He was slain 
at the siege of Cydonia in Crete.—2. A lyric and 


epigrammatic poet, from whom the metre called. 


Phalacien took its name. Five of his epigrams 
are preserved in the Greek Anthology, ‘His 


date is uncertain, but he was’ probably one of . 


_ the principal Alexandrean poets. 


‘ PHaLasia (Pataiciay, a town in Arcadia, 
south of Megalopolis, on\ the road to. Sparta, 
twenty stadia from the Laconian frontier. 

Puatanna (OdAavva: Sahavvaioc: now Kar- 
adjol), a town of the Perrhebi~in the Thes- 
salian district of Hestizotis, on the left bank of 
the Peneus, not far from Tempe: 

PHALANTHUsS (@GAav6o0c), son of Aracus, was 
one of the Lacedzmonian Parthenia, or the off- 
spring of some marriages of disparagement, 
which the necessity of the first Messenian war 
had induced the Spartans to permit. , (Vid. Dict. 
of Antig., art. PartHEentz.) As the Parthenize 
were looked down upon by their fellow-citizens, 
they formed a. conspiracy under Phalanthus 
against the. government. Their design having 
been detected, they went to Italy under’ the 
guidance of Phalanthus, and founded the city 
of Tarentum, about B.C. 708. Phalanthus was 
afterward driven out from Tarentum by a sedi- 
tion, and ended-his days at Brundisiuin. 

Puatira (ta OdAapa: Parapedc), a town in 
the Thessalian district of Phthiotis, on the Sinus 
‘Maliacus, served as ithe harbor of Lamia. 

[Prataris, one of the Trojan warriors who 
accompanied Aineas to Italy: he was slain by 
Turnus.] 

PuHaLXris (@GAapic), ruler of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as ‘a 
eruel and inhuman tyrant ; but we have scarcely 
any real knowledge of his life and history. His 
reign probably commenced about B.C. 570, and 
is said to have lasted sixteen years. He was 
a native of Agrigentum, and appears ‘to have 
been raised by his fellow-citizens to some high 
office in.the state, of which he afterward avail- 
ed himself to assume a despotic authority.. He 


_was engaged in frequent wars with his neigh- 


bors, and extended his power and dominion on 
all sides, though more frequently by stratagem 
than open force. , He perished by a sudden out- 
break of the popular fury, in which it appears 
that Telemachus, the ancestor of Theron, must 


_ ‘have borne a conspicuous part. No circum- 


stance connected with Phalaris is more cele- 
‘brated tham the brazen bull in which he is said 
to have burned alive the victims of his cruelty, 
and of which we are told that he made the first 
experiment upon, its inventor Perillus. This 
latter story has much the air of an invention of, 
Jater times, but the fame of this celebrated en- 
gine’ of torture was inseparably associated with 
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Pindar. »(Pind., Pyth., i., 185.) That poet also 
speaks of Phalaris himself in terms.which clear- 
ly prove that his reputation as a barbarons tyrant 
was then already fully established; and all sub- 
sequent writers, until.a very late period, allude 
to him.in terms of similar import. But inthe 
later ages of Greek literature, there appears to 
have existed or arisen a totally different. tradi- 
tion concerning Phalaris, which represented him 
as)a man of ‘a naturally mild and humane dispo- 
Sition, and only: forced into acts.of severity or 
oceasional cruelty by the pressure of circum- 
Stances and the machinations of his enemies. 


same time as an admirer of literature.and phi- 
‘losophy, and the patron of men of letters. | Suctr 


sented to us in two declamations commonly as- 
cribed to Lucian, and still more strikingly in the 


Phalaris himself. These epistles are now re- 
membered chiefly on account of the literary con- 
troversy to which they gave rise, and the mas- 
terly dissertation in which Bentley exposed 
their spuriousness. They are évidently the 
composition of some sophist, though: the pe- 


now be determined. The first author who re- 
fers to them is Stobeus. .The best edition is, 
by Schefer, Lips., 1823., ie 

Pua arium (PaAdpvov), a fortress named after 
Phalaris, near the southern coast of Sicily, situ- 


Himera. , 
PHALASARNA (Td Paddoapva), a town on the 
northwestern coast of Crete. 


before Troy by Antilochus.], 5 

Puaritnum (®GAnpov : badnpedc), the most east- 
erly of the harbors of Athens, and the one 
chiefly used by the Athenians. before the time 
of the Persian wars. Phalerum is usually de- 
scribed as the most easterly of the three har- 
bors.in the peninsula of Pireus ; but this ap- 
pears to be incorrect. ‘The names of the three 
harbors in the peninsula were Pireus, Zea, and 
Munychia; while Phalerum lay southeast of 
these three, nearer the city, at Hagios Georgios. 
After the establishment by Themisto¢les of the 
three harbors in the peninsula of Pireus, Phale- 
rum, was not much used ;. but if was connected 
with the city by means,of a wall called the 
Phalerian Wall (Padnpikdv reixoc)., Paleron or 
Phalerus was also an-Attic demus, containing 


other deities. we 
[PuHAtinus (®aAivoc), a Zacynthian, in the 
service of Tissaphernes; after the battle of 


héralds sent to the army of the ten thousand 
to require them to lay down their arms: he re- 
turned unsuccessful, having been unable to get 
any satisfactory answer from Clearchus.]° 
Puatoria (Padwpia), a fortified town of Thes- 


bank of the Peneus. 


celebrated for its temple of Apollo and for its 


excellent wine. 
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Still more strange is it that he appears at the 
is the aspect under which his character is pre- 


well-known epistles which bear the name of © 


ated on a hill forty stadia’ east of the River 


[Puatces (€é2«nc), a Trojan warrior, slain. 


temples of Jupiter (Zeus), Ceres (Demeter), and” 


Cunaxa, B:C. 401, he accompanied the Persian, 


saly in Hestiwotis, north of Tricca, on the left - 


the name of Phalaris as. early asthe time of 


riod at which the forgery was composed can not , 


r 


Prana (Odvai, 7) Pavata dkpa: now Cape Mas." 
fico), the southern point of the island of Chios, - 


bt 


> 


‘between the coasts of the Palus Maotis and the 


and Ophlimus_on the west, was the most fertile 


- of Theophrastus. He flourished about B.C. 336. 


“phy, as it was studied by the Peripatetics, espe- 


time of Philip and Alexander the Great. 


'_ taken upon him by the Thracian women. 


PHANAGORIA. nm 


Piranacoria, (®avaydpeca, and other forms : 
ruins at Phanagori, near Taman, on the eastern 
side of the Straits of Kaffa), a Greek city, found- | 
ed by a colony of Téians under Phanagoras, on 
the Asiatic coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
It became the great emporium for all the traffic 


countries on the southern side of the Caucasus, 
and was chosen by the kings of Bosporus as 
their capital in Asia. . It hada temple of Venus, 
(Aphrodite) Apaturos, and its neighborhood was 
rich in olive-yards.. In the sixth century A.D. 
it was destroyed by the surrounding barbarians. 

-PHanar@a (Pavdpora), a great plain of Pon- 
tus. in Asia Minor, inclosed by the. mountain 
chains of Paryadres on the east, and Lithrus 


part of Pontus. ; 

‘[PHanes (®dy7c), a Greek of Halicarnassus; 
in the service of Amasis, king of Egypt, whom 
he deserted, and went over to Cambyses, king 
of Persia. ] 

Puanias or Puanias (aviac, Pawiac), of Ere- 
Sos in Lesbos, a distinguished: Peripatetic phi- 
losopher, the immediate disciple of Aristotle, 
and the contemporary, fellow-citizen, and friend 


Phanias does not seem to have founded a dis- 
tinct school of his.own, but he was a most dili- 
gent writer upon every department of philoso- 


cially logic, physics, history, and literature. His 
works, all of which are lost, are frequently quot- 
ed by later writers... One of his works most fre- 
quently cited was a sort of chronicle of his na- 
tive city, bearing the title of Tputdverg Epéatou. 

Puanooies (PavoxAgc), one of the best-of the 
later Greek elegiac poets, probably lived in the 
He 
seems only to have written one poem, which 
was entitled “Hpwrec. 7) KaAot. The work.was 
upon pederasteia ; -but. the subject was so treat- 
ed as to exhibit the retribution which fell upon 
those who addicted themselves to the-practice. 
We still possess a considerable fragment from 
the opening of the poem, which describes the 
love of Orpheus for Calais, and the vengeance 
The 
fragments of Phanocles are edited by Bach, Phi- 
lete, Hermesianactis, atque Phanoclis Reliquie, 
Halle, 1829 ; and by Schneidewin, Delectus Poes. 
Gr@c.,p. 158. , 

Pxanopemus (Pavddyuoc), the author of one 
of those works on the legends and antiquities 
of Attica, known under the name of Atthides. 
His age. and birth-place are uncertain, but we 
know that he lived before the time of Augustus, 
as. he is cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
[The last edition of the fragments is in Miller's: 
Aist.. Graec. Fragm., p. 366-370.] 

[PHANOSTHENES (Pavocbévnc ); an Andrian, 
was intrusted by the Athenians in B.C. 407 with 
the command-of four ships; and was sent to 
Andros to succeed Conon on that station. On 
his way he fell in with two Thurian galleys, 
under the command of Dorieus, and captured 
them with their crews. ]' ; 

Puanote: (now Gardhiki), a fortified town of 
Epirus in Chaonia, near the Illyrian frontier. 

Puantasts (®avracia), one of those numerous 
mythical personages to whom Homer is said 
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to have been indebted for his poems. - She is. 
said to have been an Egyptian, the daughter of 
Nicarchts, an inhabitant of Memphis, and to 
have written an account of the Trojan war and 
the wanderings of Ulysses. . DE ae 
Piaon (@awv). 1. A boatman at Mytilene, 
is said to have been originally an ugly old man ; 
but, in consequence of his carrying Venus (Aph- 
rodite) a¢ross. the sea without accepting. pay- 
ment, the goddess gave him youth and beauty. 
After this Sappho is said.to have fallen in loye © 


‘with him, and to have leaped. from the Leuca- 


dian\rock when he slighted her ; but this well- 
known story vanishes at-the first approach of 
criticism. . Vid! SappHo.—[2. A freedman of the 
Emperor Nero, in whose villa in the neighbor: _ 
hood of the city Nero took refuge when the — 
people rose against ‘him, and where he met his” 
death, A.D.’68.] : m eer ae 

Puara (Papat or Oppar). 1. (Paparetd¢ or Pa-- 
pebc), an ancient town in the. western part of 
Achea, and one of the twelve Achzan cities, 
was situated on the River Pierus, seventy stadia 
from the sea, and one hundred and fifty from 
Patre. _ It was one of the states which took an 
active part in reviving the Acheean league in 
B.C. 281. Augustus included it in the territory 
of Patre. — 2. (Gapatrnc, Papardrne, Saparyg:: 
now Kalamata), an ancient town in Messenia, 
mentioned by Homer, on the River Nedon, near 
the frontiers of Laconia; and about six miles 
from.the sea. In B.C. 180 Phare joined. the 
Achean league together with the neighboring 
towns of Thuria and Abia. It was annexed by 
Augustus to Laconia.—3. Originally Paarrs (0d- 
pic: Papirnc, Papidryc), a town in Laconia, in 
the valley of the Eurotas, south of Sparta.—4. A 
town in Crete, founded by the Messenian Phare. 

[Praran (Gapdéy), a city of Arabia Petrea, in 
the neighborhood of a promontory of the same 
name (now Faraun), between the two arms of the 
Sinus Arabicus, and which is now recalled to 
mind by the Wady Faran or Firan.] 

[Puarax (®épak), 1. One of the council of ten 
appointed by the Spartans in B.C. 418 to con- 
trol Agis. At the battle of Mantinea in that 
year,. he: restrained: the Lacedemonians from 
pressing too much onthe defeated enemy, and. 
so running the risk of driving them to despair. 
In B.C: 396 he laid siege with one hundred and: 
twenty ships to Caunus, where Conon was Ssta- 
tioned, but was compelled to withdraw by the 
approach. of a large force.—2. A Spartan, sent 


to’ negotiate an alliance with Athens, against 


Thebes, B.C. 369.] A 
Puirp@ruus (2ap6aOoc : ruins at Horheyt 2), 
the capital of the Nomos Pharbethites in Lower 
Egypt, lay south’ of. Tanis, on the western side 
of the Pelusiac branch of. the Nile. 
_ Pxarcandn (Sapaddy), a town of Thessaly, 
in the eastern part of Hestizotis, 
Puaris. Vid. Puarm, N@,\3.. 7 ‘4 
_ Puarmacussa (Gapanovoca:).. 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Attica, near Salamis, in 
the Bay of Eleusis, now called Kyradhes or Me- 
gah and Mikri Kyra: on one of them was shown 
the tomb of Circe. — 2. Puarmacusa (Pappa- 
xovoa), an island off the coast of Asia Minor, 
one hundred and twenty stadia from Miletus, 
where King Attalus.died, and near which Julius 
Cesar was taken prisoner by pirates When a 
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very ‘youn: 
‘ ‘lated by 


‘ ‘sueceeded his father as satrap of the Persian | 
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Maan "_PHARNABAZUS 
@ man. mentee Ds ae is re- 


Plutarch (Ca@s.,.1, 2) 
_ PHarnanizui (Papvabatoc), son of Pharnaces, 


‘provinces near the Hellespont. In B.C. 411 and 
‘the following years, he rendered active assist- 
ance to the Lacedetonians i in their war against 
e Athenians. When Dereyllidas, and subse- 
“quently Agesilaus, passed over into, Asia to 
protect the Asiatic Greeks against the Persian 
power, we find Pharnabazus connecting himself 
with Conon to resist the, Lacedemonians. 
374 Pharnabazus invaded Egypt in conjunction 
with Iphicrates, but the expedition failed, chiefly 
-. through: the dilatory proceedings and the ex- 
cessive caution of Pharnabazus. 
< Pharnabazus is eminently distinguished by 
enerosity and openness.. He has been charg- 
; itis true, with the murder of Alcibiades; but 
“as latter probably fell by ae hands of others. 
Vid.-AucrBiavEs, 
PHARNACES (Dapvarne), 1 King of Pontus, 
was the son of Mithradates IV., whom he suc- 


eeeded on the throne about B-C.190, He car- | 


ried on war for.some-years with Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, and Ariarathes, king of Cappado- 
cia, but was obliged to conclude with them a 
disadvantageous peace in 179. The year of his 
death is uncertain ; it is placed by conjecture 
in 156.—2. King of Pontus, or more properly of 
the Bosporus, was the son of Mithradates the 
Great, whom he compelled to put an end to his 
lifein 63. Vid. Mirarapatres, No.6. After the 
death of his father, Pharnaces hastened to make 
his submission to Pompey, who granted him the 
kingdom of the Bosporus with the titles offriend 
and.-ally of the Roman people. In the civil war 
between Cesar.and Pompey, Pharnaces seized 
the opportunity to reinstate himself in his. fa- 
‘ther’s dominions, and made himself master of 
the whole of Colchis and the lesser Armenia. 
He defeated Domitius Calvinus, the Neutenant 
of Cesar in Asia, but was. shortly afterward de- 
feated: by. Cesar himself in ‘a decisive action 
near Zela (47). The battle was gained with 
such ease by Cesar,: that he informed the sen- 
ate of his victory by the words Veni, vidi, vici. 
In the course of the same year Pharnaces was 
again defeated, and was slain by Asander, one 
of his acnerals, who. hoped to. obtain his mas- 
ter’s kingdom. _Vid. Asanner.—[3.. Father of 
Artabazus, who commanded the Parthians and 
Chorasmians in the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece. — 4. Son of Pharnabazus, appears to 
have been satrap of the provinces of Asia, near 


* the Hellespont, as early as B.C. 430.—5. A Per-~ 


sian of-high rank, and brother-in-law of Darius 


/ Codomannus, was killed at the battle of the 


Granicus, B.C. 334.] 
PuHARNACIA (fapvakia: now Kheresoun or Ke- 


rasunda), a flourishing city of Asia Minor, on the 


coast of Pontus Polemoniacus, was built near 
(some think on) the site of Cerasus, probably by 
Pharnaces, the grandfather of Mithradates’ the 
Great, and peopled by the transference to it of 
the inhabitants of Cotyora. - It hada large com- 
merce and extensive fisheries, and in its neigh- 
borhood were the iron mines of the Chalybes. 


" It-was strongly fortified, and was used by Mith- 


yadates i in the war with Rome for the Bach of 
refuge of his hareut. 


? 


hi 


The character, 
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1 [Pur ARNASPES. (Papvéornc),, aPersian. of the 
family of the Achemenide, was the father of Cas- 
sandaneé, a favorite wife of Cyrus the Great} 
[Paarnucnys (Papvodyoc). 
Cyrus the elder, and one of the chiliarchs offs 
cavalry in the war with Croesus. ° ‘After the. 
quest of Babylon he Was made satrap of the rok 
lespontine Phrygia and olis.—2: One of the 
three: commanders of the cavalry in the army of 
Xerxes: A*fall’ ‘from his horse occasioned his 
detention at Sardis while the Persians invaded. 
Greece. By his order the horse’s leys were cut 
off at the knees on the spot where he had thrown 
his'master.--3. A Lycian appointed by Alexan- 
der the Great to command: the forces sent into 
Sogdiana against,Spitamenes in B.C. 329.] 
Puarsitus (Pdpcahoc, Ion. Saponios: o ba 
Atoc: now Pharsa. or Fersala), a town in Thes- 
the frontiers .of Phthiotis, west of the River 
Narthacius. 


acropolis. In its neighborhood, northeast of the 
town and on the other side.of the Enipeus, was 
a celebrated temple of Thetis; ealled Thetidium. 


between Cesar and Pompey, B.C: 48, which 
made Cesar master of the Roman. world. 


was the name of the fetritory of the’ town. © 

Puikrus (Pdpoc). 1. (Now Pharos or Raudhat- 
el-tin, 1. e., Fig-gardci), a> small island off the 
Mediterranean y coast of Egypt, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, who describes it as.a whole day’s sail dis- 
tant from Augyptus, meaning probably, not Heypt 
itself, but the River Nile, “hen Alexander the 
Great planned the city of Alexandrea, on the 
coast opposite to Pharos, he caused the island 
to be united to the coast by a mole Seven sta- 
dia in length, thus forming the two. harbors of 
the city. Vid, Atexanprua.” The island was 
chiefly famous for the lofty tower built upon it 
by Ptolemy, If. Philadelphus for a light-house, 
whence the name of pharus was applied to all 
similar structures. It was in this island, too, 
that, according to the common story, the sev- 
enty translators of the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, hence called the Septuagint, were 
confined till their work was<finished. 
and was well-peopléd according to Julius Ce- 
sar, but soon afterward Strabo" tells us that it 
was inhabited only by a few fishermen.—2. (Now 
Lesina or Hvar), an_island of the Adriatic, off 
the coast of Dalmatia, east of Issa, with a Greek 
city of the same name (ruins at Cipite Veccaa), 
which was taken and destroyed by the Romans 
under Aimilius Paulus, but probably rebuilt, as 
it is mentioned by Ptolemy under the name of 
Pharia. 

[Puarus (Pépor). 
laus, from whom the island .of Pharus at the 
mouth of the Nile was believed to.have derived 
its name.—2. A Rutulian, slain by eenbas in 
Italy in the war with Turnus. J 

Puartsit (Papovotor), a people in the savatton 
(probably near the western coast) of Northern 


Mauretania. j 

'  Puasaiinis (Pacandic: naw probably Ain-el- 

| Fusail), a city of Palestine, in the valley of the 
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1. An Officer of **’ 


od- 
saly, in the district Thessaliotis, not far from. 
Enipeus, and on the northern slope of Mount” 


It. was divided into an old and, ~~ 
new city, and contained a strongly-fortified , 


Near Pharsalus was fought the decisive battle © 


It is. 
frequently called the battle of Pharsalia, which 


‘The isl-~ 


Africa, who carried on a considerable traffic with ; 


1. The helmsman of Mene- - 
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sé d 
were “ 
SOPHASELISY *,:. 
Jordan, north: of Jericho, built by Herod the 
Greate: oly ee : 


Puasétis (Gaonhic, Saonhirng: ruins at Tekro- 
va), an ifhportant sea-port town of Lycia, near 
the borders of Pamphylia, stood on the Gulf of 
Pamphylia, ‘at the foot of Mount Solyma,,in a 
narrow pass between the mountains and the 


- séa. It was founded by Dorian colonists, and 


‘from its position, and its command of three fine 
harbors, it soon gained .an*extensive commerce. 
‘It did not belong’ to the Lycian. confederacy, 


_ “but had an independent government of its own. 


Tt became ‘afterward the head-quarters, of the 
pirates who infested the southern coasts,of Asia 
Minor, and was therefore, destroyed by.P. Ser- 


vilius Isauricus; and though the city, wasi-rey, 


stored, it never recovered its importance: Pha- 
selis is said to have been the place-at which 
the light, quick vessels called ¢aonAo. were first 
‘built, and the figure of such a ship appears’ on 
its coins. ce 
Puists (®Gorc). 1. (Now Faz or Rionz), a re- 
nowned river of the ancient world, rose in the 
Moschici Montes’ (or, according to others, in the 
Caucasus, where, in fact, its chief tributaries 
rise), and flowed westward through the plain of 
Colchis into the eastern end of the Pontus Eux- 
ints (now Black Sea), after receiving several af- 
‘fluents, the chief of which were the Glaucus and 


; as » the Rion ; thé name of the latter was sometimes 


ye 


_ transferred, as it now is, to the main river, It 


Was navigable about thirty-eight miles above its 
mouth for large vessels, and for small. ones 
further up, as far as Sarapana (now Sharapan), 
- whence goods were.conveyed in four days across 
the Moschici Montes to’the River Cyrus, and so 
to the Caspian. It was spanned by one hundred 
and twenty bridges, and had many towns upon 
its banks. Its waters were. célebrated for their 
“purity and for various other supposed qualities, 
some of a-very marvellous nature; but it was 
Most famous in. connection with the ‘story of 
the Argonautic expedition. Vid. Arconautra 
Some, of the early geographers made it the 
boundary between Europe and Asia; it was aft- 
erward the northeastern limit of the kingdom 
of Pontus, and, under the Romans,.it was re- 
‘garded as the. northern frotitier of their.empire 
Jn Western Asia... Another notable circumstance 
connected with it is, that it has given._name to 
the phensant (phasianus, ¢acvavoc, dacraviKdc 
épvic), Which is said to have been first brought 
to Greece fromiits banks, where the bird is still 
found in gréat numbers. When the geography 
-of these regions was,comparatively unknown, it 
was natural that there should be a doubt as to 
‘the identification’ of certain celebrated names, 
-and thus the name Phasis, like Araxes, is ap- 
plied to different rivers. “The most important 
of these variations is Xenophon’s application of 
the name Phasis to the River Araxes in Ar- 
menia. '(Anab., iv.,'6.)—2. Near the mouth of 
the river, on its southern ‘side, was a town of 
the same name, founded and fortified by the 
Milesians as an emporium for their commerce, 
and used under the kings ‘of Pontus and under 
the Romans as.a frontier fort, and now a Russian 
fortified station, under thename of Patz. Some 
identify it with Sebastopolis, but most likely 
incorrectly.—3. There: was a river of the same 
name in the island of Taprobane (now Ceylon). 
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_ PHEMONOE. 


-Puavorinus, Vid. Favorinus. » ” 


at the Pythian games. He fought atthe battle 
of Salamis, B.C. 480, in a ship Atted out ‘at his 
own ‘expense.--2. A Phocian; brother of One- 
marchus, whom -he succeeded as general of the 
Phocians in the Sacred war, 352. He died’ in 
the following year, after a long and painful, ili- 
ness. . Phayllus made use: of the sacred treas- 
ures of Delphi with a far more lavish hand than 
either of his brothers, and he is accused of be- 
stowing the consecrated ornaments upon hig 
wife and mistresses, '- > || 
 Puananta.(now, Fezzan), a distriet of Libya 
Interior: | Vid. Garamantes. pet eee 

' Prazemon’ (Cagquov: now probably Marsi- 


of Amasia, ‘and, the capital of the western. dis- 
trict of Pontus, called Phazemonitis '(@aGjpovi- 
ttc), which Jay on the eastern side of the Halys, 
south of Gazelonitis, and was celebrated for its 
warm mineral springs. Pompey changed the 
name of the city to Neapolis, and the distriet 
was called Neapolitis ; but these names seem 
to have been soon dropped. _ 5 

Pura (Ped, Ged, Peat: Peaioc), a town on the 
frontiers of Elis and Pisatis, with a harbor situ- 
ated on a promontory of the same name, and on 
the River lardanus. | In front of the harbor was 
a small island called Phéas (Pefac.) 

Pauca or Purcapum, a fortress in ‘Thessaly, 
in the district Hestieotis. 3 y 

PuegeEus (oyyebc). 1. King of Psophis in Ar- 
cadia, father of Alphesibeea or Arsinoe, of Pro- 
nous and Agenor, or of Tements and Axion. 
He purified.Alemaon- after he had killed his 
mother, and gave him his daughtér Alphesibea 


with the celebrated necklace and pepliis of Har- 
mohia; but when Alemzon afterward wished 
to obtain them again for his new wife Callirrhoé, 
he was murdered by .the,sons of Phegeus,, by 
their father’s command... Phegeus.was himself 
subsequently put to. death by the’sons’of Alc- 
meon. . For details, vd. Aucm mon.—[2) Son of 
Dares, priest of Vulcan (Hepheestus) in Troy, 
‘slain in the Trojan war by Diomedes.—3: Name 
of two Trojan warriors, companions of Alneas, 
slain by ‘Turnus in Italy.] ~ é ‘ 

- [PHexiias (e2Aiac), a little stream of Laco- 
nia, whieh empties into the 
Sparta. ] ; 


a'small town in the east of Achaia, forty stadia 


inland from gira, in a well-watered and well- 
wooded district.]_ : 


near Saaret), an inland city of Lycia, on a mount- 
ain between Xanthus and Antiphellus;; the lat- 
ter having been at first the port of Phellus, but 
afterward eclipsing it. shen 
Pueittsa, a small island near Lesbos. 
Puemius (pucoc), a celebrated minstrel, son 
of Terpius, who: entertained with his song the 
suitors in the palace of Ulysses in Ithaca. 
PuEMONoE (G7uovdg), a mythical Greek poet- 
ess-of the ante-Homeric period, was. said to 
have been the daughter of Apollo, and his first 
priestess. at Delphi, and the inventor of the hex- 
ameter verse. There were poems which went 


‘ 


wan); a,city of Pontus in Asia Minor, northwest: 


in marriage... Alemeon presentéd Alphesibeea - 


Eurotas, south of : 


Puts (PéAAoc or GeA2Gc: GeAAltge: Tuins . 


{ 


Puayuius (®402A0¢). ° 1.-A celebrated athlete a 
of Crotona, who had thrice gained the’ victory 


[Puntiox (%c226n, near the modern Zakhuli), 


* 


«5% 


PHENEUS. é ms 


under the name of Phemonot, like the old re- | 


ligious poems which were ascribed to Orpheus, 
Museus, and the other mythological bards. 

PuENEUs (@éveog or Gevede: Pevedryc: now 
fonia), 2 town in the northeast of Arcadia, at 
the feot of Mount Cyllene, and on the River 
Aroanius. Its territory was called Parnriris 
(®evedric). There were extensive marshes in 
the neighborhood, the waters of which, though 
partly carried off by a subterraneous emissary, 
which was supposed to have been made by Her- 
cules, [sometimes collected, and formed a con- 
siderable lake]. ‘The town was of great antiqui- 
. ty. 
have been built by an autochthon Pheneus, It 
contained a strongly-fortified acropolis, with a 
temple of Minerva (Athena) ‘Tritonia; and in 
the town itself Were the tombs.of Iphicles and 
Myrtilus, and temples of Mercury (Hermes) and 
Ceres (Demeter). 

PHERR (Pepai: Pepatoe: now Valestino), an 
ancient town of Thessaly, in the southeast of 
the Pelasgian plain, west of Mount’ Pelion, 
southwest of the Lake Beebéis, and ninety sta- 
dia from its port-town Pagase on the Pagasean 
Gulf. Phere is celebrated in mythology as the 
residence of Admetus, and in history on account 
of its tyrants, who extended their power over 
nearly the whole of Thessaly. Of these the 
mest powerful was Jason, who was made Ta- 
gus or generalissimo of Thessaly about B.C. 
374. Jason was succeeded in 370 by his two 
brothers Polydorus and Polyphron. The former 
was soon after assassinated by Polyphron. The 
latter was murdered in his turn in 369 by his 
nephew Alexander, who was notorious for his 
cruelty, and who was put to death in 367 by his 
wife Thebe and her three brothers. At:a later 
period we read that Phere was surrounded by a 
number of gardens and country houses. 

Puira.» Vid..PHara 

[Parravias (QepadAac) is introduced by Xen- 
ophon in the Cyropedia as a Persian of hum- 
ble birth, but a favorite with Cyrus, and distin- 
guished by: qualities of body and mind which 
would not. have dishonored the noblest rank. 
He is described as having become tired of the 
honors and elevation to which Cyrus had raised 
him, and as having voluntarily resigned them 
to lead a quiet and retired life such as he had 
before enjoyed. ] 

[PrHerecius (Pépex2roc), a son of Harmonides, 
is said to have built the ship in which Paris 
earried off Helen, and to have been slain in the 
Trojan war by Meriones.] 

Puernorates (Pepexparne), of Athens, one of 
the best'poets ofthe Old Comedy, was contem- 
porary with the comic poets Cratinus, Crates, 
Bupolis, Plato, and Aristophanes, being some- 
what younger than the first two, and somewhat 
older than the others. He gained his first vic- 
tory B.C. 438, and he imitated the style of 
Crates, whose actor he had been. Crates and 
Pherecrates very much modified the coarse sat- 
ire and vituperation of which this sort of poetry 
had previously been the vehicle, and construct- 
ed their comedies on the basis of a regular plot, 
and with more dramatic action. Pherecrates 
did not, however, abstain altogether from per- 
sonal satire, for we see by the fragments of his 
plays that he attacked Alcibiades, the tragic 
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It is mentioned by Homer, and was said to. 
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; PHERON. 


poet Melanthius, and others. He- invented a 
new metre; which was named, after him, the 
Pherecratean.. The system of the verse is 


Z_U LZ _ which may be best explained. 


as a choriambus, with a spondee for its ‘base, 
and a long syllable for its termination. The 
metre is very frequent in the choruses of the 
Greek tragedians, and in Horace, as, for exam- 
ple, Grato Pyrrha sub antro. The extant titles 
of the plays of Pherecrates are eighteen. . 
PHEREcYpEs (epexbdyc). 1. Of Syros, an isl- 
and in the 2gean, an early Greek philosopher, 
or rather theologian. He flourished'about B.C. 
544. He is said to have obtained his knowledge 
from the secret books of the Pheenicians, and 
to have travelled in Egypt. Almost all the an- 
cient writers who speak of him state that he . 
was the teacher of Pythagoras. According to 


a common tradition, he died of the lousy dis- 
ease, or Morbus Pediculosus; though others — 


give different accounts of his death. The most 
important subject which he is said to have 
taught was the doctrine of the Metempsycho- 
sis, Or, as it is put by other writers, the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul. He gave 
an account of his views in a work which was 
extant in the Alexandrean period. It was writ- 
ten in prose, which. he is said to have been the 
first to employ in the explanation of philosoph- 
ical questions.—2. Of Athens, one of the most 
celebrated of the early Greek logographers. 
He lived in the former half of the fifth century 
B.C., and was a contemporary of Hellanicus 
and Herodotus. His principal work was a myth- 
ological history in ten books. It began with a 
theogony, and then proceeded to give an ac- 
count. of the heroic age and of the great fami- 
lies of that time. His fragments have been col- 
lected by Sturz, Pherecydig, Fragmenta, Lips., 
1824, second edition; and by C. and T. Muller, 
in Fragmenta Historicum Grecorum, voli. — 
Purres (®ép7¢). 1. Son of Cretheus and Ty- 
ro, and brother of A’son and Amythaon; he was 


married to Periclymene, by whom he became — 


the father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Idomene, and 
Periapis. He was believed'to have founded 
the town of Phere in Thessaly.—2. Son of Ja- 
son and Médea.—3. A follower of Pallas, fought 
on the side of Auneas against. 'Turnus, and was 
slain by Halesus. 

Purretispes (epytiédye), 2. €., a son of Phe- 
res, is especially used as the name of Admetus. 

Puerertima (Peperiva), wife of Battus IIlL., 
and mother of Arcesilaus III., successive kings 
of Cyrene. After the murder of her son by the 
Barceans (vid. Bavtiap a, No. 6), Pheretima fled 
into Egypt to Aryandes, the viceroy of Darius 
Hystaspis, and representing that the death of 
Arcesilaus had been the consequence of his sub- 
mission to the Persians, she induced him to 
avenge it. - On the capture of Barca by the Per- 
sian army, she caused those who had the prin- 
cipal share in her son’s murder to be impaled, 
and ordered the breasts of their wives tobe cut 
off. Pheretima then returned to Egypt, where 
she soon after died of a painful and loathsome 
disease. ay! : / 

Puuron or Pusros (Pépar, Pepdc), king of 
Egypt, and son of Sesostris. He was visited 
with blindness, an hereditary come though, 
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PHIDIAS. 


according to the legend preserved in Herodo- 


tus, it was a punishment for his presumptuous: 


impiety in throwing a spear into the waters of 
the Nile when it had overflowed the fields. By 
attending to the directions of an oracle he was 
cured; and he dedicated an obelisk at Heliop- 
olis in gratitude for his\recovery. Pliny tells 
us that this obelisk, together with another also 
made by him, but broken.in its removal, was to 
be seen at Rome, inthe Circus of Caligula and 
Nero, at the foot of the Vatican Hill. Pliny calls 
the Pheron of Herodotus Nuncoreus or Nen- 
coreus, a name corrupted, perhaps, from Me- 
nophtheus. Diodorus gives him: his father’s 
name, Sesoosis. .Pheron is of course the same 
word as Pharaoh. 
“ Puipias (Gecdiac), the greatest sculptor and 
statuary of Greece. Of his personal history we 
possess but few details. He was a native of 
Athens, and the son of Charmides, and was 
born about the time of the battle of Marathon, 
B.C, 490. He ‘began to work as-a,'statuary 
about 464, and one of his first great works was 
the statue of Minerva (Athena) Promachus, 
which may be assigned to about 460. ‘This 
work must have established his reputation ; but 
it was surpassed by the splendid productions 
of his own hand, and of others working under 


his direction, during the administration of Peri- 


cles... That statesman not only chose Phidias 
to execute the principal statues which were to 
be set up, but gave him the oversight of all the 
works of art which were to be erected. Of 
these works the chief were the Propylea of the 
Acropolis, and, above all, the temple of Minerva 
(Athena) on the Acropolis, called the Parthenon, 
on, which, as the. central point of the Athenian 
polity and religion, the highest efforts of the 
est of artists were employed. There can be no 
dov.bt that the ct hae ornaments of this tem- 
ple, une remains of which form the glory of the 
British Museum, were executed under the im- 
mediate superintendence of Phidias; but the 


colossal statue of the divinity, made of ivory 


and gold, whith was inclosed within that mag- 
nificent shrine, was the work of the artist’s own 
hand. Thestatuc was dedicated in438: Hay- 
ing finished his great work at Athens, he went 
to Elis and,Olympia, Which he was now invited 
to adorn.. He was there engaged for about four 


‘or five years, from 437 to 434 or 483, during 


which time he finished his statue of the Olym- 
pian Jupiter (Zeus), the greatest ofall his works. 
On his return to Athens he fell a victim to the 


. jealousy against his great patron; Pericles, 


‘which was then at its height. ‘The party op- 
posed to Pericles, thinking him too powerful to 
be overthrown by a direct attack, aimed at him 
in the persons of his most cherished friends, 
Phidias, Anaxagoras, and Aspasia. Vid. Purt- 
cLES. Phidias was first accused of peculation, 


_but this charge was at once refuted, as, by the 


advice of Pericles, the gold had been affixed to 
the statue of Minerva (Athena) in such a man- 
ner that it could be removed and the weight of 
it examined. The accusers then charged Phid- 
jas with impiety, in having introduced into the 
battle of the Amazons, on the shield of the 
goddess, his own likeness and that of Peri- 
cles. On this latter charge Phidias was thrown 
into prison, where he died from disease in 
642 . . 
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432. Of the numerous works executed by Phid- 
ias for the Athenians, the most celebrated was 
the statue of Minerva-(Athena) in ‘the Parthe- 
non, to which reference has already been made. 
This statue was of that kind of work which the 
Greeks called chryselephantine, that is, the statue 
was formed of plates of ivory laid upon a core 
of wood or stone} for the’flesh parts, while the 
drapery and other ornaments were of solid gold. 
The statue stood in the foremost and largercham- 
ber of the temple (prodomus). It represented 
the goddess standing, clothed with a tunic reach- 
ing to the ankles, with her spear in her left 
hand, and an image of Viétory four cubits high 
in her right’: she was girded with the egis, and 
had a helmet on her head, and her'shield rested 
on the ground by her side. The height of the 
statue was twerity-six cubits, or nearly forty 
feet, including the base. The eyes were of a 
kind of marble, nearly resembling ivory, perhaps 
painted to imitate the iris and pupil; there is 
no sufficient authority for the statement which 
is frequently made that they were of precious 
stones. ‘The weight of the gold upon the statue, 
which, as above stated, was removable at pleas- 
ure, is said by Thucydides to have been forty 
talents (ii., 13). Still more celebrated than his 
statue of Minerva (Athena) was the colossal 
ivory and gold statue of Jupiter (Zeus), which 
Phidias made for the great temple of this god, 
inithe Altis or sacred grove at Olympia. This 
statue was regarded as the master-piece, not 
only of Phidias, but of the whole range of Gre- 
cian art ; and was looked upon not so much as 
a statue, but rather as if it were the actual man- 
ifestation of the present deity. It was placed 
in the prodomus or front chamber of the temple, 
directly facing the entrance. It was only vis- 
ible, however, on great festivals: at other timés 
it was concealed by a magnificent curtain. The 
god was represented as seated on a throne of 
cedar wood, adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, - 
stones, and colors, crowned with a wreath of 
olive, holding in his right hand an iyory and gold 
statue of Victory, and in his left hand support- 
Inga sceptre, which was ornamented with all 
sorts of metals, and surmounted by an eagle. 
The throne was brilliant both with gold and 
stones, and with ebony and ivory, and was or- 
namented with figures both painted and sculp- 
tured. The statue almost reachéd to the roof, 
which was about sixty feet in height. The idea: 
which Phidias essayéd to embody in this, his 
greatest work, was that of the supreme deity 
of the Hellenic nation, no longer engaged in 
conflicts with the Titans and the Giants, but 
having laid aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned 
as a conqueror, in perfect majesty and repose, ’ 
ruling with a nod the subject world. It is re- 
lated that when Phidias was asked what model 
he meant to follow in making his statue, he re- 
plied that of Homer (JI., i., 528-530). The im- 
itation of this passage by Milton gives no small 
aid to the comprehension of thé idea (Paradise 
Lost, ili., 135-137) : 
“Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused.” hh 

The statue was removed by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius I. to Constantinople, where it was de- 
stroyed by a fire in A.D. 475. The distinguish. 


PHIDIPPIDES. 
img character of the art of Phidias was idéal 


_deauty, and that.of the sublimest order, especially | 


in the representation. of divinities, and of sub- 
jects connected with their worship. ’ While on 
the one hand he set himself free from the stiff 
and unnatural forms which, by a sort of religious 
precedent, had fettered his predecessors of the 
archaic or hieratic school, he never, on the other 
hand, descended to the exact imitation of any 
human model, however beautiful ; he never rep- 
resented that distorted action, or expressed that 
vehement passion, which lie beyond the limits 


- of repose ; nor did he ever approach to that al- 


~ 


struggle we have no information. 


most meretricious. grace, by which some of his 
greatest followers, if they did not corrupt the 
art themselves, gave the occasion for its cor- 
ruption in the hands of their less gifted and 


Spiritual imitators. 


Purpippipes or Purirripes (Pewdinmidne, i 
Aerridnc), a courier, Was sent by the Athenians 
to Sparta in B.C. 490 to ask for aid against the 
Persians, and arrived there on the second day 
from his leaving Athens.. On his return to 
Athens, he related that on his way to Sparta he 
had fallen in with Pan: on Mount Parthenium, 
near Tegea, and that the god had bid him ask 
the Athenians why they paid him no worship, 
though -he had been hitherto their friend, and 
ever would be so. In consequenée of this rev- 
elation, they dedicated a temple to Pan after 
the battle of Marathon, and honored him thence- 
forth with annual sacrifices and a torch-race. 

[Puipippus (Peidimmoc), a son of Thessalus); 
the Heraclid, and brother of Antiphus, led the 
warriors of the Sporades in thirty ships against 
Troy.] 

Puipon (Gzidwv). 1. Son of Aristodamidas, 
and-king of Argos, restored the supremacy of 
Argos over Cleone, Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
Trezen, and Ajgina, and aimed at extending 
his dominions over the greater part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Pisans invited him, in the 
eighth Olympiad (B.C. 748), to aid them in ex- 
cluding the Eleans from their usurped presi- 
dency at the Olympic games, and to celebrate 
them jointly with themselves. . The invitation 
quite fell in with the ambitious pretensions, of 
Phidon, who succeeded in dispossessing the 
Eleans and celebrating the games along with 
the Pisans; but the Eleans not long after de- 
feated him, with the aid of Sparta, and recov- 
ered their privilege. Thus apparently fell the 
power of Phidon; but as to the details of the 
The most 
memorable act of Phidon was his introduction 
of copper andisilver coinage, and.a new scale 


of weights and measures, which, through his 


influence, became prevalent in the Peloponne- 
sus, and ultimately throughout the greater por- 
tion of Greece. The scalé in question was 
known by the name of the AZginetan, and it is 
usually supposed that the coinage of Phidon was 
struck in AJgina; but there seems good reason 
for believing that what Phidon did was done in 
Argos, and nowhere else; that ‘ Phidonian 
measures”’ probably did not come to bear the 
specific. name of the Aginetan until there was 
another scale in vogue, the Euboic, from which 


.to distinguish them ; and that both the epithets 


were derived, not from the place where the 
scale first originated, but from the people whose 
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commercial activity tended to make them most’. 


generally known, in the one case the Agine- 
tans, in the other case the inhabitants of Chal- 
cis and Eretria.—2. An ancient Corinthian leg- 
islator of uncertain date. . oes 
\Purearta’ (®iyaala; bvydreca, Pryarga: Srya- 
Aetc : now Paolitza), at a later time called Putr- 
Atta, a town in the southwestern corner of Ar- 
cadia, on the frontiers. of Messenia and Elis, 
and upon the River Lymax.: It was taken by 
the Spartans B.C. 559, but was afterward re- 


covered by the Phigalians with the help of the ° 


Oresthasians. It is frequently mentioned: in 
the later wars of the Achean and A‘tolian 
leagues, Phigalia, however, owes its celebrity 


in modern times to the remains of a splendid . 


temple in its territory, situated about six miles 
northeast of the town at Basse on Mount Coty- 
lum. This temple was built by Ictinus, the con- 
temporary of Pericles and Phidias, and the arch- 
itect, along with Callicrates, of the Parthenon 
at Athens. Jt was. dedicated to Apollo Epi- 
curius, or the Deliverer, because the god had 
delivered the country from the pestilence during 
the Peloponnesian war. Pausanias describes 
this temple as the most beautiful one in all Pel- 
oponnesus after the temple of Minerva (Athena) 
at Tegea. Most of the columns are still stand- 
ing. In 1812 the frieze round the interior of 
the inner cella was discovered, containing a se- 
ries of sculptures in alto-relievo, representing 
the combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithe, 
and of the Greeks and the Amazons. Their 
height is a little more than two feet, and their 
total length is one hundred feet. They were 
found on the ground under the spot which they 


originally occupied, and were much injured by 


their fall, and by the weight of the ruins lying 
upon them. They were purchased for the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1814, where they are still pre- 
served, and are usually known by the name of 
the Phigalian Marbles. They are some of the 
most interesting and beautiful remains of an- 
cient art in this country. i ; 

Puta (®iAa), daughter of Antipater, the re- 


gent of Macedonia, is celebrated as one of the 


noblest and most virtuous women of the age in 
which she lived.. She was married to Craterus 


in B.C. 322, and after the death ‘of Craterus, -, 


who survived his marriage with her scarcely a 
year, she was again married to the young De- 
metrius, the son of Antigonus.. She shared 
with her husband his various vicissitudes of 
fortune ; but when he was expelled from Mac- 
edonia in 287, she put an end to her own life 
at Cassandrea, unable to bear this unexpected 
reverse. She left two children by Demetrius : 
Antigonus, surnamed Gonatas, who became 
king of Macedonia; and a daughter, Stratonice, 
married first to Seleucus, and afterward to his 
son Antiochus. 

Puta (®iAa: BiAaioc, biAdryc). 1. A town 
of Macedonia, in the province Pieria, situated 
on a steep hill on the Peneus, between Dium 
and Tempe, and at the entrance into Thessaly, 


‘built by Demetrius II., and named. after his 


mother Phila. —2. An island off the southern 
coast of Gaul, one of the Steechades. © : 
[Purvapenenia (P:AadéAgera, now Allah-shehr, 
i. €., city of God). 1. A city of Lydia, on the 
Cogamus, at. the foot of Mount pote was 
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founded by Attalus Philadelphus, brother of Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus. The place suffered 


repeatedly from violent shocks of earthquakes, } 


and, in consequence, had, by the time of Strabo, 
become almost deserted. Tacitus mentions it 
among the towns restored by Tiberius, after a 
more than ordinary calamity of this kind. Phila- 
delphia was one of the Seven Churches of Asia 
mentioned in the Apocalypse. Ata later period 
it-made a gallant resistance to the Turks, but 
was finally subdued by Bajazet in A.D. 1390.— 
2. (In the Old Testament, Rabbath-Ammon or 
Rabbah), the capital of the Ammonites, situ- 
ated on the further side of the Jordan, taken 
from them by David. It was called Philadelphia 
from Ptolemy Philadelphus,.and is frequently 
mentioned by, this name in Greek and Roman 
writers. Vid. RappaTAMANa. ] 

_ PHILADELPHUS (®1AddeAgoc), a surname of 
Ptolemzus II., king of Egypt (vid. Protemaus), 
and of Attalus II. of Pergamus. Vid. Arrauus. 
_ [Putz (®vAai), an island in the Nile, to the 
south of Elephantine, and the southernmost 
point of Egypt, inhabited in common by Egyp- 
tians and AXthiopians. The island was cover- 
ed with temples and other splendid structures, 
for it was sacred to Isis, and in the little island 
AxBatos (g. v.) close to it was the tomb of Osi- 
ris: from the magnificent ruins still existing in 
the island, it is now called Dyesiret-el-Birbeh, i. 
e:, “‘ Temple-island.”’] 

Patani (iAaLvoi), two brothers, citizens of 
Carthage, of whom the following story is told: 
A dispute having arisen between the Carthagini- 
ans and Cyreneans about their boundaries, it 
was agreed that deputies should start at a fixed 
time from each of the cities, and that the place 
of their meetine, wherever it might be, should 
thenceforth form the limit of the two territories. 
The Phileni were appointed for this service on 
the part of the Carthaginians, and advanced 
much further than the Cyrenezan party. The 
Cyrenzans accused them of having set forth be- 
fore the time agreed upon, but at length con- 
sented to accept the spot which they had reach- 
ed as a boundary line, if the Phileni would sub- 
mit to be buriedalive therein the sand. Should 
they ‘decline the offer, they were willing, they 
said, on their side, if permitted to advance’as 
far as they pleased, to purchase for Cyrene an 
extension of territory by a similar death. The 
Phileni accordingly then and .there devoted 
themselves for their country in the way pro- 
posed. The Carthaginians paid high honors to 
their memory, and erected altars to them where 
they had died.;, and from these, even long after 
all traces of them had vanished; the place still 
continued to be called ‘“‘ The Altars of the Phi- 
Teni.” Or main authority for this story is Sal- 
lust, who probably derived his information from 
African traditions during the time that he was 
proconsul of Numidia, and at least three hund- 
red years after the event. We can not, there- 
fore, accept it unreservedly. The Greek name 
by which the heroic brothers have become known 
to us—®iAavo, or lovers of praise—seems 
clearly to have been framed to suit the tale. 

[Puitzaus (®iAatoc), a son of the Telamonian 
Ajax and Tecmessa, from whom the Attic de- 
mus of Philaidé derived its name. ] 

Puitacrius (®cAdypioc), aGreek medical writ- 
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| er, born in Epirus, lived after Galen’and before | 
| Ortbasius, and therefore probably in. the .third 
century after Christ, , He wrote several works, 
‘of which, however, only a few fragments re- 
main. ; 

PHILAMMON (®iAduuev), a mythical poet and 
musician of the ante-Homerie period, was said 
to have been thé son of Apollo and the nymph 
Chione, or Philonis, or Leuconoé. Bythenymph 
Agriope, who dwelt on Parnassus, he became 
the father of Thamyris and.EumoJpus. He is 
closely associatéd with the worship of Apollo at 
Delphi, and with the music of the cithara. He 
is-said to have established the choruses of girls, 
who, in the Delphian worship of Apolle; sang 
hymns in which they celebrated the births of 
Latona. (Leto), ' Diana (Artemis), and Apollo. 
Pausanias relates that in the mo&t ancient mu- 
sical contests at Delphi, the first who conquered 
was Chrysothemis of Crete, the second was 
Philammon, and the next after him his son 
Thamyris: 

Puinarcyrivs Junius, or Purrarcyrus, orJu- 
Nitius Fracrivs, an early commentator upon 
Virgil, who wrote upon the Bucolics and Georg- 
ics. His’ observations are less elaborate than 
those of Servius, and have descended to us ina 
mutilated condition. The period when he‘flour- 
ished is altogether uncertain. They are printed 
in the edition of Virgil by Burmann ; [andin the 
edition of the commentaries of Servius by H. A. 
Lion, Gottingen, 1825-26, ] ALS 

Puiu or Puttus, MANUEL (MavounA 6 B:A jc), 
a Byzantine poet, and a native of Ephesus, was 
born about A.D. 1275, and died about 1340. His 
poem, De Animalium Proprietate, chiefly extract- 
ed from Aslian, is edited by De Paw, Traj. Rhen., 
1739; [and with a revised text by Lehrs and Diib- 
ner in the Bucolici Greci, forming part of Di- 
dot’s Bibliotheca Graca, Paris, 1846 ;] and his 
other poems on various subjects are edited by 
Wernsdorf, Lips., 1768. 

Puitbas (®cAéac). 1. A Greek geographer of. 
Athens, whose time can not be determined with 
certainty, but who probably belonged to the older 
period of Athenian literature. He was the au- 
thor of a Periplus, which was divided into two 
parts, one on Asia, and the other on Europe.— 
[2. Of Tarentum, having been sent as ambassa- 
dor to Rome, he persuaded his. countrymen, who 
were there detained as hostages, to make their 
escape, which they effected by his aid;. but, hav 
ing'been overtaken at Terracina, they were 
brought back to Rome, scourged, and thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock.] : 

PuitEmon (O:Ajuav). 1. An aged Phrygian 
and husband of Baucis. Once upon a time, 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Mercury (Hermes), assum- 
Ing the appearance of ordinary mortals, visited 
Phrygia ; but no one was willing to receive the 
Strangers, until the hospitable hut of Philemon 
and Baucis was opened tothem, where the twa 
gods were kindly treated. Jupiter (Zeus) re- 
warded ‘the good old couple by taking them to 
an eminence, while all the neighboring district 
was visited with a sudden inundation. .On that 
eminence. Jupiter (Zeus) appointed them the 
guardians of his temple, and allowed them both 
to die at the same moment, and then. meta. 
morphosed them into trees.—2. An Athenian 
poet of the New Comedy, was the son’ of Day 
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mon, and a native of Soli in Cilicia; but at an 
early age went to Athens, and there received 
the citizenship... He flourished in the reign of 
Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, whom, 
however, he long survived. He began to ex- 
hibit about B.C. 330. He was the first poet of 
the New Comedy in order of time, and the sec- 
ond in celebrity ; and he shares with Menander 
‘the honor of its invention, or, rather, of reduc- 
ing it to a regular form. Philemon lived nearly 
one hundred years. - The manner of his death is 
differently related: some ascribing it to excess- 
ive laughter at a ludicrous incident; others to 
joy at obtaining a victory in a dramatic contest; 
while another story represents him as quietly 
called away by the goddesses whom he served 
in the midst of the composition or representa- 
tion of his last and best work: Although there 
can be no doubt that Philemon was inferior to 
Menander as a poet, yet he was a greater favor- 
ite with the Athenians, and often conquered his 
rival in.the dramatic contests. Vid. Munanper. 
The extant fragments of Philemon display much 
liveliness, wit, eloquence, and practical knowl- 
edge of life. “His favorite subjects seem to have 
been love intrigues, and his characters were the 
standing ones of the New Comedy, with which 
Plautus and Terence have made us familiar. 
The number of his plays was ninety-seven ; the 
number of extant titles, after the doubtful and 
spurious ones are rejected, amounts to about 
fifty-three ; but it is very probable that some of 
these should be assigned to the younger Phile- 
mon. The fragments of Philemon are printed 
with those of Menander by Meineke, Berlin, 1823, 
8vo, in his Fragmenta Comicorum Grecorum, 
Berol., 1841; [and by Fr. Dibner at-the end: of 
the Aristophanes in Didot’s Bibliotheca Greea, 
Paris, 1836.]—3. The younger Philemon; also a 
poet of the New Comedy, was a son of the for- 
mer, in whose fame nearly all that belongs to 
him has been absorbed, so that, although he was 
the author of fifty-four dramas, there are only 


two short fragments, and not one title, quoted’ 


‘expressly under his name.—4. The author ofa 
Aeétov Teyvoaoyc«ov, the extant portion of which 
was first edited by Burney, Lond., 1812, and aft- 
erward by Osann, Berlin, 1821. The author in- 
forms.us that his work was intended to take the 
place of a similar lexicon by the grammarian 
Hyperechius. The work of Hyperechius was 
arranged in eight books, according to the eight 
different parts of speech. Philemon’s lexicon 
was a meagre epitome of this. work, and the part 
of it Which is extant consists of the first book 
and the beginning of the second. Hyperechius 
Jived about the middle of the fifth century of our 
era,,.and Philemon may probably be placed in 
the seventh. ; : : 

[Purmesivs (®cAqotoc), an Achean, an officer 
in the army of Cyrus the younger, and, after the 
treacherous capture of Clearchus and the other 
generals by Tissaphernes, was chosen in the 
place of Menon: He was selected with Sophe- 
netus, as being the two oldest generals, to con- 
duct the older men, the women‘and ‘children, 
and the sick from Trapezus by sea, Heis men- 
tioned also in the Anabasis.on several subse- 
quent occasions. } 


*Pritermros (O:Aéracpoc), 1. Founder of the}. 


kingdom of Pergamus, was a native of Tieium 
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in Paphlagonia, anda eunuch. He is first men-= 
tioned in the service of Docimus, the general of 
Antigonus, from which he passed into that. of 
Lysimachus, who-intrusted him with the charge 
of the treasures which he had deposited in the 
strong fortress of Pergamus. Toward the end 
of the reign of Lysimachus he declared in favor 
of Seleucus, and, after the death of the latter 
(B.C. 280), he took advantage of the disorders 
in Asia to establish himself in virtual independ- 
ence. At his death he transmitted the govern- 
ment of Pergamus, as an independent state, to 
his nephew Eumenes. He lived to the age of 
eighty, and died apparently in 263.—2. An Athe- 
nian poet of the Middle Comedy. Some said he 
was the third son of Aristophanes, but others. 
maintained that it was Nicostratus. He wrote 
twenty-one plays. [The fragments are collect- « 
ed by Meineke, Comic: Grec. Fragm., vol. i., p. 

640-5, edit. minor. ] é 

PuitETAs (®:AnTGc), of Cos, the son of Tele- 
phus, a distinguished Alexandrean poet and 
grammarian, flourished during the reign of the 
first Ptolemy, who appointed him tutor of his 
son, Ptolemy II..Philadelphus. His death may 
be placed about B.C. 280. Philetas. seems to 
have been naturally of a very weak constitution, 
which at last broke down under excessive study. 
He was so remarkably thin as to become an 
object for the ridicule of the comic poets, who 
represented him as wearing leaden soles to his 
shoes, to prevent. his being blown away by a 
strong wind. His poetry was chiefly elegiac. 
Of all the writers in that department, he was 
esteemed the best after Callimachus, to whom 
a taste less pedantic than that of the Alexan- 
drean critics would probably have preferred him; 
for, to judge by his fragments, he escaped the 
snare of cumbrous learned affectation. These 
two poets formed the chief models for the Ro- 
manelegy; nay, Propertius expressly states, in 
one passage, that he imitated Philetas in pref- 
erence to Callimachus. ‘The elegies of Philetas 
were chiefly amatory, and:a large portion of 
them was devoted to the praises.of his mistress 
Bittis, or, as’ the Latin. poets. give ‘the name, 
Battis. Besides his poems, Philetas wrote in 
prose on grammar and criticism. His most im- 
portant grammatical work was entitled *Araxra- 
The fragments of Philetas have been collected 
by Bach, with those of Hermesianax and Pha- 
nocles, Halis Sax.,. 1829. 

Purevs, an eminent Ionian architect, built 
the Mausoleum, in conjunction with SAtyrus, 
and the temple of Minerva (Athena) Polias at 
Priene. The date of the erection of the Mau- 
soleum was soon after B.C. 353, the year in 


‘which Mausolus died; that of the temple at 


Priene must have been about twenty years later. 
[Partrapes (&cAcddyc), a Messenian, father of 
Néon and Thrasylochus, the partisans of Philip 
of Macedon. It is probable that Philiades him- . 
self was attached to the same party, as he is 
mentioned by Demosthenes in terms of con- 
tempt and aversion. ] : ae deeer 
[Purtinna (GiAivva) or Purine (Bidivn). 1. 
A female-dancer of Larissa in Thessaly, was the 
mother. of Arrhidzus by Philip. of Macedon.— 
2. Mother of the poet Theocritus- ] 
Puininus (PiAivoc). 1. A Greek of Agrigen- 
tum, accompanied Hannibal in eh a 
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against Rome, and wrote a:history of.the Punic 
wars, in’ which he exhibited much partiality 
toward Carthage.—2. An Attic orator, a:_con- 
temporary of Demosthenes and Lycurgus. He 
is mentioned by Demosthenes in his oration 
against Midias, who calls him the son of Nicos- 
tratus, and says that he was trierarch with him, 
Three orations. of Philinus are mentioned by 
the grammarians.—3. A Greek: physician, born 
in. the island’ of Cos, and the-reputed founder 
of the sect of the Empirici, probably lived in the 
third century B.C. He wrote a work on_part 
of the Hippocratic collection, and also one on 
botany. : 7 ep 

Puinwer (Pinto: Pidurrede, Ordinnporoc, 

Gihurmgvog: now Filabah or Felibejtk), a cele- 
brated city in Macedonia adjecta (wid. p: 464, a), 
was situated on a steep height of Mount Pan- 
geus; and on the River Gangas or Gangites, 
between the rivers Nestus and Strymon. It 
was founded by Philip on the site of an ancient 
town Crenipes(Kpyvidec), a colony of the Tha- 
sians, who ‘settled here on account. of the val- 
uable gold mines in the neighborhood. — Philippi 
is celebrated in history in consequence of the 
victory gained here by Octavianus and Antony 
over Brutus and Cassius, B.C. 42, and as the 
‘place where the Apostle Paul first preached the 
Gospel .in. Europe, A.D. 538. The church at 
Philippi soon became one of the most important 
of the early Christian churches: one of Saint 
Paul’s Epistles is addressed to it. It was made 
a Roman colony by Octavianus after the vic- 
tory over Brutus and Cassius, under the name 
of Coloma Augusta Julia Philippensis ; and, it 
continued to be under the empire a flourishing 
and important city. Its sea-port was Datum or 
Datus on the Strymonic Gulf. 
\ Puiripripus (®idumnidgc).. 1. Vid. Parprer 
DES, —2. Of Athens, the son of Philocles, ismen- 
tioned as one of the six principal comic poets 
of the New Comedy by the grammarians. He 
flourished about B.C. 323. Philippides seems 
to have deserved the rank assigned to him, as 
one of the-best poets of the New Comedy. He 
attacked the luxury and corruptions of his. age, 
defended the privileges of his art, and made use 
of personal satire with a spirit approaching to 
that of the Old Comedy. His death is said to 
have been caused by excessive joy at an unex- 
pected victory: similar tales are, told of’ the 
deaths of other poets, as, for example, Sopho- 
cles, Alexis, and Philemon. . The number of his 
dramas is stated at forty-five. There are fif. 
teen titles extant. [The fragments of his plays 
are collected by Meineke, vol. ii, p. 1116-24, 
edit. minor.] . 

PuiLipPoPoLis \(®uAurroroAcc : Now Philippo- 
poli), an important town in Thrace, founded by 
Philip of Macedon on the site of a place previ- 
ously called Eumolpias-or Poneropolis. It was 
situated ina large plain southeast of the Hebrus, 
on a hill with three summits, whence it was 
sometimes called Trimontium. Under the Ro- 
man'empire it was the capital of the province 
of Thracia in its narrower sense, and one of the 
most important towns’in the country. 

Puiniepus (®idinmoc). I. Minor historical per- 
sons. 1. Son of Alexander I. of Macedonia, and 
brother of Perdiccas II., against whom he re- 
belled in conjunction with Derdas. The rebels 
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were aided by the Athenians, B.C. 432.—2. Son 
‘of Herod the Great, king of Judea, by his wife 
Cleopatra, was appointed ‘by his father’s: will _ 
 tetrarch of Iturea and Trachonitis, the. sover- 
eignty of which was confirmed to him by the 
decision of Augustus, «He. continued to reign 
over the dominions thus intrusted to. his charge’ 
for thirty-seven years (B.C. 4-A.D. 34), He 
founded the city of Caesarea, surnamed Paneas, 
but more commonly known.as Cesarea Philippi, 
near the sources of the Jordan, which he named 
in honor of Augustus, Vid. Cmsarna, No: 2.— 
3. Son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, whose 
proper name was Herodes Philippus.. He must 
not be confounded with the preceding Philip. , 
He was the first husband of Herodias, who aft- 
erward divorced him, contrary to the Jewish 
law, and married his half-brother, Herod Anti- 
pas. | It is Herod Philip, and not the preceding, 
who is meant by the Evangelists (Matt., xiv., 3; 
Mark, vi., 17; Luke, iii., 19) when they speak 
of Philip, the brother of Herod. ; 


Il. Kings of Macedonia. 


I. Son of Argeus, was the third king, accord: 
ing to Herodotus and Thucydides, who, not 
reckoning Caranus.and his two immediate suc- 
cessors (Cenus and, Thurimas or Turimmas), 
look upon Perdiccas I. as* the founder of the 
monarchy. Philip left a son, named Aéropus, 
who succeeded - him; — II. Youngest son. of 
Amyntas II. and Eurydice, reigned B.C, 359- 
336. “He was born in 382, and was brought up 
at Thebes, whither he had been carried asa 
hostage by Pelopidas, and-where he received a 
most careful education. Upon the death of his 
brother Perdiccas II]J., who was slain in battle 
against the Illyrians, Philip obtained: the gov- 
ernment of Macedonia, at first merely as regent 
and, guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas ; 
but at the end of a few months he was enabled 
to set aside the claims of the young prince, and 
to assume for himself the title of king. Mace- 
donia was beset by dangers on every side. Its, 
territory was ravaged by the Illyrians on the 
west, and. the Paonians on the north, while 
Pausanias and Argeus took advantage of the 
crisis to put forward their:pretensions to the 
throne. Philip was fully equal to the emergen- 
‘cy. . By his tact and eloquence he sustained the 
failing spirits of the Macedonians, while at the 
same time he introduced among them a stricter 
military discipline, and organized their army on 
the plan of the phalanx. | He first turned his 
arms against Argeus, the most formidable of 
the pretenders, since he was supported by the 
Athenians. He defeated Argeus in battle, and 
then concluded a peace with the’ Athenians. 
He next attacked the Peonians, whom he re. 
duced to subjection, and immediately afterward 
defeated the Ilyrians in a decisive battle, and 
compelled them to accept a peace, by which 
they lost a portion of their territory. .Thus, in 
the short period of one year, and at the age of 
twenty-four, had Philip delivered himself from 
his dangerous position, and provided for the se- 
curity of his kingdom. But energy and talents 
such as his were not satisfied with mere secy- 
rity, and hencéforth his, views were directed, 
not to defence, but ta aggrandizement. His first 
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efforts were’ directed ‘to obtain possession of 
the various Greek cities upon the. Macedonian 
coast. Soon after his.accession he had with- 
drawn his garrison from Amphipolis, and had 
declared it a free city, because the Athenians 
had supported Argeus with the hope of recoy- 
ering Amphipolis,. and his continuing to hold 
the place would have interposed difficulties in 
the way of a peace with Athens, which was 
at that time.an object of great importance 
to-him. But he ‘had never meant seriously to 
abandon this important town; and accordingly, 
having obtained pretexts for war with the Am- 
phipolitans, he laid siege to the town, and gain- 
ed possession of it) in 358. , The Athenians 
had. sent no assistance to Amphipolis, because 
Philip, in-a secret negotiation with the Athe- 
nians, led them to believe that he was willing 
to restore the city to them’when he had taken 
it, and would do’so on condition of their mak- 
ing him)master of Pydna. After the capture 
ef Amphipolis, he proceeded at-once to Bydna, 
which seems to have yielded to him without 
a struggle, and the: acquisition of which, by 
his own arms, and not through the Athenians, 
gave him a pretext for declining to ‘stand by 
his secret engagement with them. The hos- 
tile feeling which such conduct necessarily ex- 
cited against him at Athens made it most im- 
portant for him to secure ‘the good will of the 
powerful town of Olynthus, and to detach the 
Olynthians from the Athenians. Accordingly, 
he gave to the Olynthians the town of Potidea, 
which he took from the Athenians in 356. Soon 
after this he attacked and took a settlement of 
. the Thasians, called Crenides, and, having in- 
troduced into the place a number of new col- 
onists, he named it Philippi after himself. One 
great advantage of this acquisition was, that it 
put him in- possession of the gold mines of the 
district. ' From this point there is for some time 
a pause, in the active operations of Philip. In 
352 he.took Methone after a lengthened siege, 
in the course of-which he himself lost an eye. 
The capture of this place’was a necessary pre- 


liminary im-any movement toward, the south, | 


lying as it did between him and the Thessalian 
border. He now marched into Thessaly to aid 
the Alenade against Lycophron, the tyrant of 
Phere. The Phocians sent a force to support 
Lycophron, but they were defeated by Philip, 
and their general Onomarchus slain: . This vic- 
tory: gave, Philip the ascendency in Thessaly. 
He established at Pheree what he wished the 
Greeks to consider a free government, and then 
advanced southward to Thermopyle. The pass, 
however, he found guarded-by a strong Athe- 
nian force, and he was compelled, or at least 
thought it expedient, to retire. He now turned 
his arms against Thrace, and succeeded in es- 
. tablishing his ascendency in that country also, 
Meanwhile Philip’s movements in Thessaly had 
opened the eyes of Demosthenes to the real 
danger of Athens and Greece, and his first Phil- 
ippie (delivered in 352) was his ‘earliest attempt 
to rouse: his countrymen to energetic efforts 
against their enemy ; but he did not produce 
much effect upon the Athertians. In 349 Philip 
commenced his attacks on the Chalcidian cities. 
Olynthus, in alarm, applied.to Athens for aid, 
and: Demosthenes, in his three Olynthiac ora- 
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‘tions. rotised the people to efforts against the’ - 


common enemy, not very vigorous at first, and: 
fruitless in ‘the end» ~In the course of three . 


/ years Philip gained possession of all the Chal- 
cidian cities, and the war was brought to.acon- °” 
clusion by the ‘capture of Olynthus itself in.347. 


In the following year (346)-he concluded peace 
with the Athenians, and straightway marched 
into Phocis, and brought the Phocian war to an 
end. The Phocian cities were destroyed, and 
their place in the: Amphictyonic council was 
made over to the. king of Macedonia, who was 
appointed also, jointly with the Thebans and 
Thessalians, to. the presidency of the Pythian 
games. Ruling as he did over a barbaric na- 
tion, such a recognition of his Helleni¢ charac- 
ter was of the greatest value to him, especially 
as he looked forward to an invasion of the Per+ 
sian empire in the name of Greece, united un-' 
der him in a great national confederacy... ‘Dur- 
ing the next few years Philip steadily pursued 
his ambitious projects. From 342 to 340 -he 
was engaged in an expedition in Thrace, and 
attempted to bring under his. power all the Greek 
cities in that country. In the last of these years 
he laid siege to Perinthus and Byzantium ; but 
the Athenians, who had long viewed Philip’s 
aggrandizement with fear and alarm, now ne- 
solved to send assistance to these cities. » Pho- 
cion was appointed to the command of the arm- 
ament destined for this service, and succeeded 
in compelling Philip ‘to raise the siege of both 
the cities (339). Philip now proceeded to carry 
on war against his northern neighbors, and 
seemed to give himself no further concern about 
the affairs of Greece. But meanwhile his hire- 
lings were treacherously promoting his designs 
against the liberties of Greece. In 339 the Am- 
phictyons declared war against. the Locrians of 
Amphissa for having taken possession of a dis- 
trict of the sacred land; but as the general 
they had appointed to the command of the Am- 
phictyonic army was unable to effect any thing 
against the enemy, the Amphictyons, at their 
next meeting in 337, conferred upon Philip the 
command of their army. Philip straightway 
marched through Thermopyle and seized Elatea. 
The Athenians. heard of his approach with alarm ; 
they succeeded, mainly through the influence 
of Demosthenes, in forming an alliance with the 
Thebans; but their united army was defeated 
by Philip in the month of August, 338, in the 
decisive battle of Cheronea, which put an end 
to the independence of Greece. Thebes paid 
dear for her resistance, but Athens was treated 


with more favor than she-could have expected. - 


Philip now seemed to have within his reach the 
accomplishment of the great object of his am- 
bition, the invasion and conquest of the Per- 
sian empire. In-a congress held at Corinth, 
which was attended. by deputies from ‘every 
Grecian state with the exception of Sparta, war 
with Persia was determined on, and the king 
of: Macedonia was appointed to command the 
forces of the national confederacy. Im 337, ~ 
Philip’s marriage with Cleopatra, the daughter 
of Attalus, one of his generals, led to the most 
serious disturbances in his family. | Olympias 
and Alexander withdrew in great indignation, 
from Macedonia; and. though. they. returned: 
home soon afterward, they aa to be on: 
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hostile terms with Philip. . Meanwhile, his prep- 
arations for his Asiatic expedition were not 
neglected, and early in 336 he sent forces into 
Asia, under Parmenion, to draw over the Greek 
cities to his cause. But in the summer of this 
year he was murdered at a grand festival which 
he held at Age, to solemnize the nuptials of 
his daughter with Alexander of Epirus. His 
murderer was a youth of noble blood, named 
Pausanias, who stabbed him as he was walking 
in the procession. ‘The assassin was immedi- 
ately pursued and slain by some of the royal 
guards. His motive for the deed is stated by Ar- 
istotle to have been private resentment against 
Philip, to whom he had complained in vain of a 
gross outrage offered to him by Attalus. Olym- 
pias and Alexander, however, were suspected 
of being implicated in the plot. Vid. Otymrtas. 
Philip died in the forty-seventh year of his age 
and the twenty-fourth of his reign, and was suc- 
ceeded by Alexander the Great. Philip had a 
great number of wives and concubines. Be- 
sides Olympias and Cleopatra, we may men- 
tion, 1. his first wife Audata, an Illyrian prin- 
cess, and the mother of Cynane; 2. Phila, sister 
of Derdas and Machatas, a princess of Elymi- 
otis; 3. Nicesipolis of Phere,’ the mother of 
Thessalonica ; 4. Philinna of Larissa, the mother 
of Arrhideus ; 5. Meda, daughter of Cithelas, 
king of Thrace ; 6. Arsinoé, the mother of Ptol- 
emy I, king of Egypt, with whom she was preg- 
nant when she married Lagus. To these nu- 
merous connections temperament as well as 
policy seems to have inclined him. He was 
strongly addicted, indeed, to sensual enjoyment 
of every kind; buthis passions, however strong, 
were. always kept in subjection to his interests 
and ambitious views. He was fond of science 
and literature, in the patronage of which he ap- 
pears to have been liberal; and his apprecia- 
tion of great minds is shown by his connection. 
with Aristotle. In the pursuit of his political 
objects he was, as we have seen, unscrupulous, 
and ever ready to resort to duplicity and corrup- 
tion ; but when we consider his humanity and 
generous clemency, we may admit that he does 
not appear to disadvantage, even morally speak- 
ing, by the side of his fellow-conquerors of man- 
kind.—III. The name of Philip was bestowed 
by the Macedonian army upon Arrhideus, the 
bastard son of Philip II., when he was raised 
to the throne after the death of Alexander 
the Great. He accordingly appears in the list 
of Macedonian kings as Philip III. For his 
life and reign, vid. Arrutpmus.—IV. Eldest son 
of Cassander, whom he succeeded on the throne 
B.C. 296. He reigned only a few months, and 
was carried off by a consumptive disorder.—V. 
Son of Demetrius II., reigned B.C, 220-178. He 
was only eight years old at the death of his fa- 
ther Demetrius (229), and the sovereign power 
was consequently assumed by his uncle Antigo- 
nus Doson, who, though he certainly ruled as 
king rather than merely as guardian of his neph- 


ew, was faithful to the interests of Philip, to. 


whom. he -transferred the sovereignty at his 

death in 220, to the exclusion of his own chil- 

dren. Philip was only seventeen years old at 

the time of his accession, but he soon showed 

that he possessed ability and wisdom superior 

to his years. In consequence of the defeat of 
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‘surrender his whole fleet to the 
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the Acheans and Aratus by the Atolians, the 
former applied for aid to Philip) This was 
granted; and for the next three years Philip 
conducted with distinguished success the war 
against the Altolians. This’ war, usually called 
the Social war, was brought to a conclusion in 
217, and at once gained for Philip a distinguish- 


ed reputation throughout Greece, while his clem- 


ency and moderation secured him an equal meas- 
ure of popularity. Buta change came over his 
character soon after the close of the Social war. 
He became suspicious and cruel ; and ‘having 
become jealous of his former friend and coun- 
sellor Aratus, he caused him to be removed by 
a slow and secret*poison in'213. Meantime he 
had become ‘engaged in war with the Romans. 
In 215 he concluded an alliance with Hannibal 3 
but he’ did not prosecute the war with any ac- 
tivity against the Romans, who,on their part 
were too much engaged with their formidable 
adversary in Italy to send any powerful arma- 
ment against the Macedonian king. - In 211 the: 
war assumed a new character in consequence 
of the alliance entered into by the Romans 
with the Attolians. It was now carried on with 
greater vigor and alternate success ; but as Phil- 
ip(gained several advantages over the Aitolians, 
the latter people made peace with Philip in 205, 
Inthe course of the same year the Romans like- 
wise concluded a peace with Philip, as they 
were desirous to give their undivided attention. 
to the war in Africa. It is probable that both 
parties looked upon this peace as little more 
than a suspension of hostilities. Such was 
clearly the view with which the: Romans had 
accepted it; and Philip not only proceeded: to 
carry out his views for his own agerandizement 
in Greece, without any regard to the Roman al- 
liances in that country, but he even sent.a body 
of auxiliaries to. the Carthaginians in Africa; 
who fought at Zama under Hannibal. As soon 
as the Romans had brought the second Punic 
war to an end, they again declared war against 
Philip, 200. This war lasted between three 
and four years, and was brought to an end by 
the defeat of Philip by the consul Flamininus at: 
the battle of Cynoscephale in the autumn of 197. 
Vid. Fuamtninus.’ By the peace finally granted 
to Philip (196), the king was compelled to aban- 
don all his conquests, both in Europe and Asia, 
surrend Romans, and 
limit his standing army to five thousand men, 
besides paying a sum of one thousand talents. 
Philip was now effectually humbled, and en- 
deavored to cultivate the friendship. of the all- 
powerful republic. But toward the end of -his 
reign he determined to try once more the for- 
tune of war, and began to make active prepara- 
tions for this purpose. His declining years 
were embittered by the disputes between his 
sons Perseus and Demetrius ; and the former, 
by forged letters, at length persuaded the king 
that Demetrius was. plotting against his life, 
and induced him to consent to the ‘execution of 
the unhappy prince. Philip was struck with the 
deepest grief and remorse when he afterward 
discovered the deceit that had been practiced 
upon him. He belived Himself to be haunted 
by the avenging sptrit of Demetrius, and died 
shortly after, imprecating curses upon Perseus. 
His death took place in 179, in the fifty-ninthk 
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year of his age, after a reign of nearly forty-two 
years. : ; : upc 
HL Family of the Marcit Philippi. 

-b. Q. Marcrus Puruireus, pretor 188, with 
Sicily'as his province, and consul 186, when he 
carried on war in Liguria with his colleague 
Sp. Postumius Albinus. He was defeated by 
the enemy in the country of the Apuani, and the 
recollection. of his defeat was preserved by the 
name of the saltus Marcius. In 169 Philippus 
was consul a second time, and carried on the 
war in Macedonia against Perseus, but accom- 
plished nothing of importance. Vid. Prrsxus. 
In 164 -Philippus was censer with L. Aimilius 
Paulus, and in his censorship he set ‘up in the 
city a new sun-dial.—2. L. Marctus Puruiprus, 
was a tribune of the plebs 104, when he brought 
forward an agrarian law, and was consul ‘in 91 
with Sex. Julius Cesar. In this year. Philip- 
pus, who belonged to the popular party, op- 
posed with the greatest vigor the measures of. 
the tribune Drusus, who at first.enjoyed the full 
confidenee of the senate. But his opposition 
was all in vain; the laws of the tribune were 
earried.. Soon afterward Drusus began to be 
regarded with mistrust and suspicion ; Philip- 
pus became reconciled to the senate, and on his 
‘proposition a senatus consultum was passed, 
declaring all the laws of Drusus to be null and 
void, as having been carried against the auspi- 
ees. Vid. Drusus. In the civil wars between 
Marius and Sulla, Philippus took no part. He 
survived the death of Sulla; and he is. men- 
tioned afterward as one of those who advocated 
sending Pompey to, conduct the war in Spain 
against Sertorius. Philippus was one of the 
most distinguished orators of his time. (Hor., 
Epist., 1., 7, 46.) As an orator he was reck- 
oned only inferior to Crassus and Antonius. 
He was a man of luxurious habits, which his 
wealth enabled him to gratify: his fish-ponds 
were particularly celebrated: for their magnifi- 
cence and extent, and are mentioned by the 
ancients along with those of Lucullus and Hor- 
tensius. Besides his son, L. Philippus, who is 
spoken of below, he had a step-son, Gellius Pub- 
ficola. Vid. Pusricota.—s. L. Marctus Purvip- 
pus, son. of.the préceding, was consul in 56. 
Upon the death of C. Octavius, the father of 
Augustus, Philippus married his widow Atia, 
and thus became the step-father of Augustus. 
Philippus was a timid man. Notwithstanding 
his close connection with Cesar’s family, he re- 
mained neutral in the civil wars ; and after the 
assassination of Cesar, he endeavored to dis- 
suade his step-son, the young Octavianus, from 
accepting the inheritance which the dictator had 
lefthim. He lived till his step-son had acquired 
the supremacy of the Roman world. He re- 


stored the temple of Hercules and the Muses, 


and surrounded it with a colonnade, which is 
frequently mentioned under the name of Porti- 
‘eus Philippi. (Clart monimenta Philippi, Ov., 
Fast., vi., 801.) 


IV. Emperors of Rome. 

1. M. Junius Putriprus I., Roman emperor 
A.D. 244-249, was an Arabian by birth, and en- 
tered the Roman‘army, in which Ke rose to high 
yank, . He‘ accompanied Gordianus III. in his 
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expedition against the Persians } and upon’ the 
death of the excellent Misitheus (vid. MisrrH- 


‘| nus), he was promoted to the vacant office of 


pretorian prefect, » He availed himself of the 
influence ofthis high office to excite discontent 
among: the soldiers, who at length assassinated 
Gordian, and proclaimed Philippus emperor, 244, 
Philippus proclaimed his son Cesar, concluded 
a disgraceful peace with Sapor, founded the city 
of Philippopolis, and then returned to Rome. 
In 245 he was engaged in prosecuting a: suc- 
cessful war against the Carpi-on the Danube. 
In 248, rebellions, headed by Iotapinus and Ma- 
rinus, broke out simultaneously in the East and 
in Mesia. Both pretenders speedily perished, 
but Decius, having been dispatched to recall 
the legions on the Danube to their duty, was 
himself forcibly invested with the purple by the 
troops, and compelled by them’ to march upon 
Italy... Philippus, having gone forth to encoun- 
ter his rival, was slain near Verona either im 
battle: or by his own soldiers. .The great do- 
mestic event of the reign of Philippus was the 
exhibition of the secular games, which were © 
celebrated with even more than the- ordinary 
degree of splendor, since Rome had now; ac- 
cording to the received tradition, attained the 
thousandth year of her existence (A.D. 248).— 
2. M. Junius Puizippus II., son of the foregoing, 
was a boy of seven at the accession (244) of 
his father, by whom hé was proclaimed Cesar, 
and three years afterward’ (247) received the 
title of Augustus. - In'249 he was slain, accord- 
ing to Zosimus, at the battle of Verona, or mur- 
dered, according to Victor, at Rome by the pre- 
torians, when intelligence arrived of the defeat 
and death of the emperor. 


Vv. Literary: 


1. Of Medma, in the south of Italy, a Greek 
astronomer, and a disciple of Plato. His ob- 
servations, which were made in the Pelopon- 
nesus and in Locris, were used by the astron- 
omers Hipparchus, Geminus the-Rhodian, and 
Ptolemy.—2. Of Thessalonica, an epigrammat- 
ie poet, who, besides composing a large-num- 
ber of epigrams himself, compiled one of the 
ancient. Greek Anthologies. ‘he whole num- 
ber of epigrams ascribed to-him in the Greek 
Anthology is nearly ninety; but of ‘these, six 
(Nos. 36-41) ought to be.ascribed to Lucillius, 
and a few others are manifestly borrowed from 
earlier poets, while others are mere imitations. 
The Anthology (Av@odoyia) of Philip, in imita- 
tion of that of Meleager, and as a sort of sup- 
plement to it, contains chiefly the epigrams of 
poets who lived in, or shortly before, the time 
of Philip, The earliest of these poets seems to 
be Philodemus, the contemporary of Cicero, and 
the latest Automedon, who probably flourished 
under Nerva. Hence it is inferred that Philip. 
flourished under Trajan. : 

Purtiscus (®iAiokoc), 1. An Athenian poet 
of the Middle Comedy, of whom little is known. 
He must have flourished about B.C. 400, or a 
little later, as his portrait was painted by: Par- 
rhasius.~2. Of Miletus, an orator or rhetorician, 
and the disciple of Isocrates, wrote a life of the 
orator Lycurgus, and an epitaph: on Lysias.— 
3. Of Asgina, a cynic philosopher, was the dis- 
ciple of Diogenes the Cynic, oe By teacher of 
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Alexander. in grammar.—4. Of Corcyra, a dis: 
tinguished tragic poet, and one of the seven 
who formed the Tragic Pleiad at Alexandrea, 
was also a priest of Bacchus (Dionysus), and in 
that character he was present at the coronation 
procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus in B.C. 284. 
He wrote forty-two dramas.—5. Of Rhodes, a 
sculptor, several of whose works were placed 
in. the temple of Apollo, adjoining the portico 
of Octavia at Rome. One of these statues was 
that of the god himself: the others were Lato- 
na and Diana, the nine Muses, and another 
statue of Apollo, without drapery. Heproba- 
bly lived about B.C. 146... The group of Muses, 
found in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, is sup- 
posed by some to be a copy of that of Philiscus. 
Others take the beautiful statue at Florence, 
known as the Apollino, for the naked Apollo of 
Philiseus. 

[Puitiscus (®:Aickoc), a native of Abydus, 
sent in B.C. 368 into Greece by Ariobarzanes to 
effect a reconciliation between the Thebans and 
Lacedemonians, but he did not fully succeed in 
bringing about the object.of his mission. On 
his return to Asia he. made himself master of 
a number of Greek states, over which he exer- 
cised a tyrannical sway, till he was at length 
assassinated at Lampsacus by Thersagoras and 
Execestus.]  ~ 

Puinistina Fossm.. Vid.-Papvs. 

Putristion (®cAvoriwv).. 1. Of Nica or Mag- 
nesia, a mimographer, who flourished in the 
time of Augustus, about A.D.7. He was an 
actor as well as a writer of mimes, and is said 
to have died of excessive laughter.—2. A phy- 
sician, born either at. one ‘of the Greek towns in 
Sicily, or at Locri Epizephyrii in Italy, was tutor 
to the physician Chrysippus of Cnidos, and the 
astronomer and physician Hudoxus, and there- 
fore must have lived in the fourth century B.C. 

‘PHitistus (®iAroToe), a Syracusan, son of Ar- 
ehonides or Archomenides, was born probably 
about B.C. 435. He assisted Dionysius in ob- 
taining the supreme power, and stood so high 
in the favor of the tyrant that the latter intrust- 
ed him with the charge of the citadel of Syra- 
cuse; but at a later period he excited the jeal- 
ousy of the tyrant by marrying, without his con- 
sent, one of the daughters: of his brother Lep- 
tines, and ‘was in consequence banished from 
Sicily. He at first retired to Thurii, but -after- 
ward established himself at Adria, where he 
composed the historical work which has given 
celebrity to his name. He was recalled from 
exile-by the younger Dionysius soon after his 
accession, and quickly succeeded in establishing 
his influence over the mind of the latter. . He 
exerted all his efforts to alienate Dionysius 
from his former friends, and not only caused 
Plato tobe sent back to Athens, but ultimately 
suceeeded in effecting the banishment of Dion 
also.’ Philistus was unfortunately absent from 
Sicily when Dion first landed in the island, and 
made himself master of Syracuse, B.C. 356. 
He afterward raised a powerful fleet, with which 
he gave battle to-the Syracusans, but having 
been defeated, and.finding himself cut off from 
all hopes of escape, he put an end to-his own life 
to avoid falling into the hands of his enraged 
countrymen. Philistus wrote a history of Sicily, 
which was one of the most celebrated historical 
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works of antiquity, though, unfortunately, only a 
few fragments of it-have come down to us.’ It 
consisted of two portions, which might be re- 
garded either as two separate works; or as parts” 
of one great whole, a circumstance which ex- 
plains the discrepancies in the statements of the 
number of books of which it was composed. 
The first seven books comprised the general his- 
tory of Sicily, commencing from the earliest 
times, and ending with the capture of Agrigen- 
tum by the Carthaginians, B.C. 406.. The sec- 
ond part, which formed a sequel to the first, con- 
tained the history of the elder Dionysius in four 
books, and that of the younger in two: the lat- 
ter was necessarily imperfect: In point’ of 
style, Philistus is represented by the concurrent 
testimony of antiquity as imitating and even 
closely resembling Thucydides, though still fall- 
ing far short of his great model. The frag- 
ments of Philistus have been collected by Goel- 
ler in an appendix to his work, De Situ et Origine 
Syracusarum, Lips., 1818, and by C. Miiller, in the 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, Paris, 1841. 
Puta (®iAwv). 1: An Acapemtc philosopher, 
was a native of Larissa and a disciple of Clito- 
machus. Afterthe conquest of Athens by Mith- 
radates he removed to Rome, where he settled 
as a teacher of philosophy and rhetoric, and had 
Cicero as one of his hearers.—2. Byztius, also 
called Hzrennivs Byzirvs, a Roman grammari- 
an, and a native of Byblus in Phenicia, as his 
patronymic indicates, was born about the time 
of Nero, and lived to a good old age, having 
written of the reign of Hadrian. He wrote, 
many works, which are cited by Suidas and oth: 
ers, but his name is chiefly memorable by his 
translation of the writings of the Phcenician 
Sanchuniathon, of which considerable fragments 
have been preserved by Eusebius. Vid. San- 
cHUNIATHON.—3. Of Byzantium, a celebrated 
mechanician, and a convemporary of Ctesibius, 
flourished about B.C. 146.. He wrote a work on 
military engineering, of which the fourth and 
fifth books have come down ‘to us, and are print- 
ed in the Veterum Mathematicorum Opera~ of 
Thevenot, Paris, 1693.- There is also attributed 
to this Philo a work On the Seven Wonders of the 
World, but this work must have been written 
at a later time. The seven wonders are the 
Hanging Gardens, the Pyramids, the Statue of 
Jupiter Olympius, the Walls of Babylon; the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, the Temple of Diana (Artemis) 
at Ephesus, and, we may presume from the pro- 
emium, the Mausoleum; but the last is en- 
tirely wanting, and we have only a fragment of 
the Ephesian temple. Edited by Orelli, Lips., 
1816.—4. Jupmus, the Jew, was born at Alex. 
andrea, and was descended from a priestly fam- 
ily of distinction. He had already reached ‘an 
advanced age, when he went to Rome (A.D. 40) 
on an embassay to the Emperor Caligula, in or- 
der to procure the revocation of the decree 
which exacted from the Jews divine homage to 
the statue of the emperor. We have no other 
particulars of the life of Philo worthy of record, 
His most important works treat of the books of 
Moses, and are generally cited under different 
titles. His great object. was:to reconcile the 
sacred Scriptures with the doctrines of the 
Greek philoséphy, and to point out the con. 
formity between the two... He maintained that 
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the fundamental truths of Greek philosophy were 
derived from the Mosaic revelation, and-in or- 
der to make the latter agree more perfectly with 
the fermer, he had recourse to an allegorical in- 
terpretation of the books. of Moses. Philo may 
therefore be regarded as a precursor of the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy. The best edition of his 
works is by Mangey, Lond., 1742, 2 vols. fol.— 
5. A Mecartan philosopher, was a disciple of 
Dioderus Cronus, and a friend of Zeno.—6. Of 
Tarsus in Cilicia,a celebrated physician, fre- 
quently quoted by Galen and others.—7. Art- 
ists. (1.) Son of Antipater, a statuary who 


lived in the time of Alexander the Great, and | 


made the statue of Hephestion, and also the 
statue of Jupiter (Zeus) Ourios, which stood on 
the shore of the Black Sea, at the entrance of 
the Bosporus, near Chalcedon, and formed an 
important landmark for sailors. _ It was still per- 
fect in the time of Cicero (in Verr., iv., 58), and 
the base has béen preserved to modern times, 
bearing an inscription of eight elegiac verses. — 
(2.) A very eminent architect at Athens in the 
time of the immediate successors of Alexander. 
He built for Demetrius Phalereus, about B.C. 
318, the portico of twelve Doric columns to the 
great temple at Eleusis. He also constructed 
for the Athenians, under the administration of 
Lycurgus, a basin (armamentariwm) in the Pire- 
us, in which one thousand ships couldlie. This 
-work, which excited the greatest admiration, 
was destroyed in the taking of Athens by Sulla. 
_, Putno, Q. Pusuitivs, a distinguished general 
in the Samnite wars, and the author of one of 
the greatreforms in the Roman constitution. He 
was consul B.C. 339, with Ti. Aumilius Mamer- 
cinus, and defeated the Latins, over whom he 
triumphed. In the same year he was appointed 
dictator by his colleague Aumilius Mamercinus, 
and, as such, proposed the celebrated Publilie 
Leges, which abolished the power of the patri- 
cian assembly of the curiz, and elevated the 
plebeians to an equality with the patricians for 
all practical purposes.. (Vid. Dict. of Aniiq., art. 
Pousimia Lees.) In 337 Philo was.the first 


plebeian pretor, and in 332 he was censor with 


‘Sp. Postumius Albinus. In 327 he was consul 
a second time, and carried on war in the south 
of Italy. He was continued in the command 
for the following year with the title of procon- 
sul, the first instance in Roman history in which 
a person was invested with proconsular power. 
He took Palepolis in 326. In 320 he was con- 
sul a third time, with L. Papirius Cursor, and 
earried on the war with success against the 
Samnites. 

Pmio, Veturivs. 1.L., consul B.C. 220 
with C. Lutatius Catulus ; dictator 217, for the 
purpese of holding the comitia ; and censor 210 
with P. Licinius Crassus Dives, and.died while 
holding this office.—2. L., praetor 209, with Cis- 
alpine Gaul as his province. In 207 he served 
under Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator in the 
eampaign against Hasdrubal. In 206 he was 
eonsul with Q. Cecilius Metellus, and, in con- 
junction with his colleague, carried on the war 
against Hannibal in Bruttium. He accompanied. 
Scipio to Africa, and after the battle of Zama, 
202,.was sent to Rome to announce the news 
of Hannibal’s defeat. ‘Siieaed& Caves 

PurocHires (PiAoydpne), a distinguished 
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painter, mentioned by Pliny, is supposed-by the 
modern writers on art to be the same person as 
the brother of Avschines, of whose artistic per- 
formances Demosthenes speaks contempttous- 
ly, but whom Ulpian ranks with the most dis- 
tinguished painters. ; 

[PuitocHarwas, (GAoyvapidac), a Lacedemo- 
nian. of distinction, son of Eryxidaidas, employ- 
ed on several embassies.during the Pelopon- 
neslan war. ] i, 

PuiLécHoRus (S1A6xopoc), a.celebrated Athe- 
nian writer, chiefly known by his Atthis, or work 
on the legends, antiquities, and history of Attica. 
He was a person of considerable importance in 
his native city, and was put to death by Antigo- 
nus Gonatas when the latter obtained possession 
of Athens, about B.C. 260. His Atthis consist- 
ed of seventeen books, and related the history 
of Attica from the earliest times to the reign 
of Antiochus Theos, B.C. 261.. The work is 
frequently quoted by the-scholiasts, lexicogra- 
phers, as well as other later authors, He also 
wrote many other works, the titles of which are 
preserved by Suidas and the grammarians. The 
fragments of Philochorus have been published 
by Siebelis, Lips., 1811, and by Miiller, Paris, 
1841. 

PHILOCLES (®iAoKAgjc). 1. An Athenian tragic 
poet, the sister’s son of Auschylus; his father’s 
name was Philopithes. . He is said to have com- 
posed one hundred tragedies. In-the general 
character of his plays he was an imitator-of 
feschylus; and that he was not unworthy of 
his great master, may be inferred from the fact 
that he gained a victory over Sophocles, when 
the latter exhibited his @idipus Tyrannus; B.C. 
429. Philocles was frequently ridiculed by the 
comic poets. —[%. An Athenian officer, joined 
with Conon in command of the Athenian fleet 
after the battle of the Arginuse.. He was of a 
cruel disposition, and. was. the author of the 
proposal for the mutilation of the prisoners taken 
in an intended naval battle. Having fallen into 
the hands of Lysander at the battle of Avgos- 
potami in B.C. 405, he was put to death by him. 
—3. An officer and friend of Philip V. of Mace- 
donia, by whom: he was employed in several 
embassies, and who intrusted to him the task 
of succoring Eretria against the Romans and 
others. He subsequently allowed himself to be 
bribed to make a false report against Demetrius, 
the son of Philip (vid. Puizireus V.), and so 
caused his death: for this he was tortured and 
put to death by Philip. ] 

Puitocrites (®cAoKpdry¢), an Athenian ora- 
tor, was one of the venal supporters of Philip in 
opposition to Demosthenes. 

Purtoctetes (GidoKryryc), a son of Pceas 
(whence he is called Peantiades, Ov., Met., xiii., 
313) and Demonassa, the most celebrated archer 
in thé Trojanwar. Heed the warriors from Me- 


thone, Thaumacia, Melibeea, and Olizon, against - 


Troy, inseven ships. But on his voyage thither 
he was Iéft behind by his men in the island of 
Lemnos, because he was ill of a wound which 
he had received from the bite of a snake; and 
Medon, the son of Oileus and Rhene, undertook 
the command of his troops. . This is all that the 
Homeric poems relate of Philoctetes, with the 
addition that he returned home in safety ; but 
the cyclic and tragic poets have ao numey- 
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ous details to the story.’ ‘Thus they relate that 
he was’the friend and armor-bearer of Her- 
cules, who instructed him in the use of the bow, 
and who bequeathed to him his bow, with the 
poisoned arrows. These presents were a re- 
ward for his having erected and set fire to the 
pile on Mount Cita, where Hercules burned 
himself. Philoctetes was also one of the suit- 
ors of Helen, and thus took part in the Trojan 
war. On his voyage to Troy, while staying in 
the island of Chryse, he was bitten by a snake. 
This misfortune happened to him when he was 
showing to the Greeks the altar of Minerva 
(Athena) Chryse, or while he was looking at the 
tomb of Troilus in the temple of Apollo Thym- 
breus, or as he was pointing out to his com- 
panions the altar of Hercules. According to 
some accounts, the wound in his foot was not 
inflicted by a serpent, but. by his own poisoned 
arrows. The wound is said to have become 
ulcerated, and to have produced such an intol- 
erable stench, that the Greeks, on the advice of 
Ulysses, abandoned Philoctetes, and left him 
alone on the solitary coast of Lemnos. He re- 
mained in this island till the tenth year of the 
Trojan war, When Ulysses and Diomedes [ac- 
cording to Sophocles, Ulysses. and Neoptolemus] 
came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle had de- 
clared that the city could not be taken without 
the arrows of Hercules. He accompanied these 
heroes to Troy, and on his arrival Apollo sent 
him into a deep sleep, during which Machaon 
(or Podalirius, or both, or A’sculapius himself) 
cut out the wound, washed it with wine, and 
applied healing ‘herbs to it. Philoctetes was 
thus cured, and soon after slew Paris, where- 
upon Troy fell into the hands of the Greeks. 
On his return from Troy he is said to have been 
cast upon the coast of Italy, where he settled, 
and built Petelia and Crimissa. In the latter 
place he founded a sanctuary of Apollo Alzus, 
to whom he dedicated his bow. 

[Puttocyprus (®cAdxKutpoc), father of Aristo- 
cyprus, king of Soli in Cyprus, contemporary 
and friend of Solon, who celebrated his praises 
man elegiac poem. ] 

PuiLopimus (®1Addguoc), of Gadara in Pales- 
tine, an Epicurean philosopher and epigram- 
matic poet, contemporary with Cicero. The 
Greek Anthology contains’thirty-four of his epi- 
grams, which are chiefly of a light and amatory 
character, and which quite bear out Cicero’s 
statements concerning the licentiousness of his 
matter and the elegance of his manner,” (Cic. 
in Pis., 28, 29.) Philodemus is also mentioned 
by Horace (Sat., 1., 2, 121). 

[Puiropemus (®cAddnuwoc). . 1. Of the borough 
of Peania, father-in-law of the orator A’schines. 
—2. An Argive, sent by Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse, to Hannibal in. B.C. 215 to propose 
an alliance. In B:C. 212, when Marcellus was 
besieging Syracuse, Philodemus was governor 
of the fort Euryalus on Epipole, and this he 
surrendered to the Romans on condition that 
he and his garrison should be allowed to depart 
uninjured to join Epicydes in Achradina.] 

{[PHiretivs (®:Aoiti0¢), the celebrated cow- 
herd of Ulysses, frequently mentioned in the 
Odyssey : he recognized Ulysses on his return 
te Ithaca, and, along with Humeus, aided him 
in overcoming the suitors. ] 
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Paitoaus (®:AdAaoc), a distinguished Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Croton or 
Tarentum. _ He was a contemporary of Soc- 
rates, and the instructor of Simmias and Cebes 
at Thebes, where he:appears to have lived many 
years. Pythagoras and his earliest successors 
did not commit any of their doctrines to writ- 
ing; and the first publication of the Pythago- 
rean doctrines is pretty uniformly attributed to 
Philolaus. He composed a work on the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy in three books, which Plato‘is 
said to have procured at the cost of one hund- 
red mine through Dion of Syracuse, who’ pur- 
chased it from Philolaus, who was at the-time 
in deep poverty. Other versions of the story 
represent Plato as purchasing it himself from 
Philolaus or his relatives When in Sicily. Plato 
is said to have derived from this work the great- 
er part of his Timeus. [Several fragments of 
this work, in the Doric dialect, have been pre- 
served, and these have been collected and edit- 
ed by Boeckh, Berlin, 1819.] 

[Puttomeptsa (®iAouédovea), wife of Areith- 
ous and mother of Menesthius.] 

PuinomELa (®:A0u7Aa), daughter of King Pan- 
dion in Attica, who, being dishonored by her 
brother-in-law Tereus, was metamorphosed into 
anightingale. The storyis given under Trrevs. 

[Puiromerines (SAounAeidne, properly son of 
Philomela), a king in Lesbos, who compelled his 
guests to wrestle with him, was vanquished by 
Ulysses. ] 

PuitomELiom or PuirombLum (®iA0uAAcov, or, 
in the Pisidian dialect, OcAoundy : Didounrede, 
Philomelensis or Philomeliensis ; probably Ak- 
Shehr, ruins), a city of Phrygia Paroreios, on the 
borders of Lycaonia and Pisidia, said to have 
been named from the numbers of nightingales 
in its neighborhood. It is mentioned several 
times by Cicero. According to the division of 
the provinces under Constantine, it belonged to 
It is still found mentioned at the time 
of the Crusades by the-name of Philomene. 

PuiLomBLus (®:Adundoc), a general of the Pho- 
cians in the Phocian or Sacred War, was the 
person who persuaded his countrymen to seize 
the temple of Delphi, and to apply the riches of 


the temple to the purpose of defending them- 


selves against the Amphictyonie forces, B.C. 
357. He commanded the Phocians during the 
early years of the war, but was slain in battle 
in 353. He was succeeded in the command by 
his brother Onomarchus. . 

PHILONIDES (®sAwvidye), an Athenian poet of 
the'Old Comedy, whois, however, better known 
on account of his connection with the literary 
history of Aristophanes. It is generally stated 
that Philonides was an actor of Aristophanes, 
who is said to have committed to him and to 
Callistratus his chief characters; but the best 
modern critics have shown that this is an erro- 
neous statement, and that the true state of the 
case is, that several of the plays of Aristophanes 
were brought out inithe names of Callistratus 
and Philonides. We learn from Aristophanes 
himself, not only the fact that he brought out 
his early plays in the names of other poets, but 
also his reasons for so doing. In the Parabasis 
of the Knights (v., 514), he states that he had 
pursued this course, not from want of thought, 
but from a sense of the difficulty-of his profes. 
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sion, and-from a fear that he might suffer from 
that fickleness of taste which the Athenians 
had shown toward other poets, as. Magnes, 
Crates, and Cratinus. It appears that Aris- 
tophanes used the name of Philonides, proba- 
bly, for the Clouds, and certainly for the Wasps, 
the Proagon, the Amphiaraus, and the Frogs. 
The Detaleis, the Babylonians, the Acharnians, 
the Birds, and the Lysistrata were brought out 
in the name of Callistratus. Of the extant 
plays of Aristophanes, the only ones which he 
is known to have brought out in his own name 
are the Knights, the Peace, and the Plutus. 

Puinonome. Vid. Tenus. 

PHILOP@MEN (O:Aorofunv), of Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece 
produced in the decline of her political inde- 
pendence. The great object of his life was to 
infuse among the Acheans a military spirit, 
and thereby to establish their independence on 
a firm’ and lasting basis. He was the son of 
Craugis, a distinguished. man at’ Megalopolis, 
and was born about B.C. 252. He lost his fa- 
ther at an early age, and was brought up by 
Cleander, an illustrious eitizen of Mantinéa, who 
had been obliged to leave his native city, and 
had taken refuge at Megalopolis. He received 
instruction from Ecdemus and Demophanes, 
both of whom had studied the Academic phi- 
losophy under Arcesilaus. At an early age he 
became distinguished by his love of arms and 
his bravery in war. His name, however, first 
occurs in history in B.C. 222, when Megalopolis 
was taken by Cleomenes, and in the following 
year (221) he fought with conspicuous valor at 
the battle of Sellasia, in which Cleomenes was 
completely defeated. In order to gain addi- 
tional military experience, he soon afterward 
sailed to Crete, and served for some years in 
the wars between the cities of that island. On 
his return to his native country, in 210, he was 
appointed commander of the Achean cavalry ; 
and in 208 he was elected strategus, or general 
of the Achean league. In this year he defeat- 
ed Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedemon, and slew 
him in battle with his own hand. In 201 he 
was again elected general of the league, when 
he defeated Nabis, who had succeeded Machan- 
idas as tyrant of Lacedemon. Soon afterward 
Philopemen took another voyage to Crete, and 
assumed the command of the forces of Gortyna. 
He did not return to Peloponnesus till 194. _He 
was made general of the league in 192, when 
he again defeated Nabis, who was slain in the 
course of the year by some A®tolian mercena- 
ries. Philopemen was re-elected general of 
the league several times afterward; but the 
state of Greece did not afford him much further 
opportunity for the display of his military abili- 
ties. 'The Romans were now, in fact, the mas- 
ters of Greece, and Philopcemen clearly saw 
that it would be an act of madness to offer open 
resistance to their authority. At the same time, 
as the Romans still recognized in words the in- 
dependence of the league, Philopxmen offered 
a resolute resistance to all their encroachments 
upon the liberties of his country, whenever he 
could do so without affording them any pretext 
for war. In 188, when he was general of the 
league, he took Sparta, and treated it with the 
greatest severity. He razed the walls and for- 
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tifications of the city, abolished the institutions 
of Lyeurgus, and compelled the citizens to adopt 
the Achezan laws in their stead. In 183 the 
Messenians revolted from the Achezan league, 
Philopemen, who was general of the league for 
the eighth time, hastily collected a body of cav- 
alry, and pressed forward to Messene. -He fell 
in with a large body of Messenian troops, by 
whom he was ‘taken prisoner and carried to 


Messene. Here he was thrown into a dungeon, 


and was compelled by Dinocrates to drink pois- 
on. . The news of his death filled the whole of 
Peloponnesus with grief and rage. An assem- 
bly was immediately held at Megalopolis ; Ly- 
cortas was chosen general; and in the follow- 
ing year he invaded Messenia, which. was laid 
waste far and wide ; Dinocrates and the chiefs 
of his party were obliged to put an end to their 
lives. The remains of Philopemen were con- 
veyed to Megalopolis in solemn procession ; and 
the urn which contained the ashes was carried 
by the historian Polybius. His remains were 
then interred at Megalopolis with heroic honors, 
and soon afterward statues of him were erect- 
ed in most of the towns belonging to the Ache- 
an league. 3 

PHILOSTEPHANUS (®:A0cTépavoc), of Cyrene, 
an Alexandrean writer of history and geogra- 
phy, the friend or disciple of Callimachus, flour- 
ished under Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, about'B. 
C. 249. 

PuiLosToraius (®iA0crépytoc), a native of Bo- 
rissus in Cappadocia, was born about A.D. 358. 
He wrote an ecclesiastical history, from the 
heresy of Arius in 300 down to 425. Philos- 
torgius was an Arian, which is probably the 
reason why his work has not come down to us. 
It was originally in twelve books; and we still 
possess an abstract of it, made by Photius. 

PuiLtosTratus (®Adorparoc), the name of a 
distinguished family of Lemnos, of which there 
are mentioned three persons in the history of 
Greek literature. 1. Son of Verus, taught at 
Athens; but we know nothing about him; with 
the exception of the titles of his works, given 
by Suidas. He could not, however, have lived 
in the reign of Nero, according to the statement 
of Suidas, since his son was not born till the 
latter part of the second century.—2. Fuavius 
PuiLostratus, son of the preceding, and the 
most eminent’ of the three, was-born about A. 
D. 182. He studied and taught at Athens, and 
is usually called the Athenian, to distinguish 
him from the younger Philostratus (No. 3), who 
more usually bears the surname of the Lem- 
nian. Flavius afterward removed to Rome, 
where we find him a member of the circle of 
literary men whom the philosophic Julia Dom- 
na, the wife of Severus, had drawn around her. 
It was at her desire that he wrote the life of 
Apollonius. He was alive in the reign of the 
Emperor Philippus (244-249). The following 
works of Philostratus have come down to us : 
1. The Life of Apollonius of Tyana (ta é&¢ tov 
Tvavéa’AmoAAGviov); in eight books. ' Vid. Aron- 
tontus, No. 7. 2. Lives of the Sophists (Biot 
Yodordy), in two books, contains the history 
of philosophers who had the character of being 
sophists, and of those who were in reality, soph- 
ists. It begins with the life of Gorgias, and 
comes down to the contemporaries pe Philostra- 
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tus in the reign of Philippus. 3. Heroica or 
Heroicus (“Apwrké, ‘Hpwcx6c), is in the form of a 
dialogue, and gives an account of the heroes en- 
gaged inthe Trojan war. 4. Imagines (Eixévec), 
in two books, contains an account of various 
paintings. This is the author’s most pleasing 
work, exhibiting great richness of fancy, power, 
and variety of delineation, and a rich exuber- 
ance of style. 5. Epistole (’ExicroAai), seven- 
ty-three in number, chiefly amatory. The best 
editions of the collected works of Philostratus 
are by Olearius, Lips., 1709, and by Kayser, 
Turic., 1844.3. Puitosrrarus the younger, 
usually called the Lemnian, as mentioned above, 
was a son of Nervianus and of a daughter of 
Flavius Philostratus, but is erroneously called 
by Suidas a son-in-law of the latter. He en- 
joyed the instructions of his grandfather and 
of the sophist Hippodromus,-and had obtained 
sufficient distinction at the early age of twenty- 
four to receive exemption from taxes, He visit- 
ed Rome, but he taught at Athens, and died in 
Lemnos. He wrote several works, and, among 
others, one entitled Imagines, in imitation of his 
grandfather’s work with the same title, of which 
a portion is still extant. 

Putioras (®:Adrac). [1. A Macedonian, fa- 
ther of Parmenion, the general of Alexander 
the Great.J]—2. Son of Parmenion, enjoyed .a 
high place in the friendship of Alexander, and 
in the invasion of Asia obtained the chief com- 
mand of the éraipov, or native Macedonian cav- 
alry. He served with distinction in the battles 
of the Granicus and Arbela, and also on other 
occasions; but in B.C. 330, while the army was 
in Drangiana, he was accused of being privy to 
a plot which had been formed by a Macedonian, 
named Dimnus, against the king’s life. There 
was no proof of his guilt ; but a confession was 
wrung from him by the torture, and he was 
stoned to death by the troops, after the Mace- 
donian custom. Vid. Parmenton.—[3..A Mace- 
donian officer in the service of Alexander the 
Great, received the government of Cilicia in 
the distribution of provinces after the death of 
Alexander. In B.C. 321 he was deprived of 
his government by Perdiccas, but was employed 
elsewhere by that general, as he still continued 
attached to the party of Perdiccas, and after the 
death of the regent united with Alcetas, Atta- 
lus, and their partisans in the contest against 
Antigonus, into whose power he finally fell.] 

Puivotimus (®:Adriwoc). 1. An eminent Greek 
physician, pupil of Praxagoras, and fellow-pupil 
of Herophilus, lived in the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.C.—[2. A freedman of Cicero, or rather 
of Terentia, had the chief Management of Cic- 
ero’s property. ] 

Purnoxsnus (@:A6Eevoc). 1, A Macedonian 
officer of Alexander -the Great, received the 
government of Cilicia from Perdicecas in 32]. 
2. Of Cythera, one of the most distinguished 
dithyrambic poets of Greece, was born B.C. 435, 
and died 380, at the age of fifty-five. He was 
reduced to slavery in his youth, and was bought 


_ by the lyric poet Melanippides, by whom he was 


educated in dithyrambie poetry. After residing 

some years at Athens, he went to Syracuse, 

where he speedily obtained the favor of Dionys- 

ius, and took up his abode at his court. But 

soon afterward he offended Dionysius, and was 
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cast into prison ; an act of oppression which 
Most writers ascribe to the wounded vanity of 
the tyrant, whose poems Philoxenus not only 
refused to praise, but, on being asked to revise 
one of them, said that the best wast correct- 
ing it would be to draw a black line through the 
whole paper. Another account ascribes his dis- 
grace to too close an intimacy with the tyrant’s 
mistress Galatea; but this looks like a fiction, 
arising out of a misunderstanding of the object 
of his poem entitled Cyclops or Galatea. " After 
some time he was released from prison, and re- 
stored outwardly to the favor of Dionysius ; but 
he finally left his court, and is said to have spent 
the latter part of his life in Ephesus. Of the 
dithyrambs of Philoxenus, by far the most im- 
portant was his Cyclops or Galatea, the loss of 
which is greatly to be lamented. Philoxenus 
also wrote another poem, entitled Deipnon 
(Acirvor), or the Banquet, which appears to have 
been the most popular of his works, and of which 
we have more fragments than of any other. 
This poem was a most minute and satirical de- 
scription of a banquet, and the subject of it was 
furnished by the luxury of the court of Dionys- 
ius. Philoxenus was included in the attacks 
which the comic poets made on all the musicians 
of the, day, for their corruptions of the simpli- 
city of the ancient music ; but we have abund- 
ant testimony to the high esteem in which he 
was held both during his life and after his death. 
[His fragments are collected by Bippart in Phi- 
loxent, Timothei, Telestis Dithyr. Reliquie, Lips., 
1843.] —3. The Leucadian, lived at Athens 
about the same time as Philoxenus of Cythera, 
with whom he is frequently confounded by the 
grammarians. Like his more celebrated name- 
sake, the Leucadian was ridiculed by the poets 
of the Old Comedy, and seems to have spent a 
part of his life in Sicily. The Leucadian was a 
most notorious parasite, glutton, and effeminate 
debauchee; but he seems also to have had great 
wit and good humor, which made him a favor- 
ite at the tables which he frequented.—4, A 
celebrated Alexandrean grammarian, whotaught 
at Rome, and wrote on Homer, on the Ionic 
and Laconian dialect, and several other gram- 
matical works, among which was a Glossary, 
which was edited by H. Stephanus, Paris, 1573. 
—5. An Egyptian surgeon, who wrote several 
valuable volumes on surgery. He must have 
lived in or before the first century after Christ. 
—6 A painter of Eretria, the disciple of Nicom- 
achus, who painted for Cassander a battle of 
Alexander with Darius. 

Putuus, Furivs. Y. P., was consul B.C. 223 
with C. Flaminius, and accompanied his col- 
league in his campaign against the Gauls in the 
north of Italy.. He was pretor 216, when he 
commanded the fleet, with which he proceeded 
to Africa. In 214 he was censor with M. Atili- 
us Regulus, but died at the beginning of the 
following year. — 2. L., consul 136, received 
Spain as his province, and was commissioned 
by the senate to deliver up to the Numantines 
C. Hostilius Mancinus, the consul of the pre- 
ceding year. Philus, like his contemporaries 
Scipio Africanus the younger and Lelius, was 
fond of Greek literature and refinement. He 
is introduced by Cicero as one of the speakers 
In his dialogue De Republica, 3 
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PuiLyiiivs (4cA6AAc0¢), an Athenian comic 
poet, belongs to the latter part of the Old Com- 
edy and the beginning of the Middle. FR 
_ [Puinyra (®cAdpa), a daughter of Oceanus, 
and the mother of Chiron by Saturn (Cronus).] 

-PuitYriis (S:Avpnic: probably the little isl- 
and off Cape Zefreh, east of Kerasunt-Ada), an 
island off the northern coast of Asia Minor 
(Pontus), east of the country of the Mosyneci, 
and near the promontory of Zephyrium (now 
Zefreh), where Curron was nurtured by his 
mother Philyra. 

Puit¥rus (@iAvpec), a people on the coast of 
Pontus, in the neighborhood of the island Pur- 
LYREIS. 

Puineus (@:vevtc). 1. Son of Belus and An- 
chinoe, and brother of Cepheus. He was slain 
by Perseus. For details, vid. ANDRomepa and 
Prrsnus.—2. Son of Agenor, and king of Sal- 
mydessus in Thrace. He was first married to 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, 
by whom he had two children, Oryithus (Oar- 
thus) and Crambis ; but their names are differ- 
ent in the different legends: Ovid calls them 
Polydectus and Polydorus. Afterward he was 
married to Idea (some call her Dia, Eurytia, or 
Idothea), by whom he again had two sons, 
Thynus and Mariandynus. Phineus was a blind 
soothsayer, who had received his prophetic 
powers from Apollo; but the cause of his blind- 
ness is not the same in all accounts. He is 
most celebrated on account of his being tor- 
mented by the Harpies, who were sent by the 
gods to punish him on account of his cruelty 
toward his sons by the first marriage. His 
second wife falsely accused them of having 
made an attempt upon her virtue, whereupon 
Phineus put out their eyes, or, according to 
others, exposed them to be devoured by wild 
beasts, or ordered them to be half buried in the 
earth, and then to be scourged. Whenever a 
meal was placed before Phineus, the Harpies 
darted down from the air and carried it off; 
later writers add that they either devoured the 
food themselves, or rendered it unfit to be eaten. 
When the Argonauts visited Thrace, Phineus 
promised to instruct them respecting their voy- 
age if they would deliver him from the mon- 
sters. This was done by Zetes and Calais, the 
sons of Boreas, and brothers of Cleopatra. 
Vid. p. 91,a. Phineus now explained to the 
Argonauts the further course they had to take, 
and especially cautioned them against the Sym- 
plegades. According to another story, the Ar- 
gonauts, on their arrival at Thrace, found the 
sons of Phineus half buried, and demanded their 
liberation, which Phineus refused. A battle 
thereupon ensued, in which Phineus was slain 
by Hercules. The latter also delivered Cleo- 
patra from her confinement, and restored the 
kingdom to the sons of Phineus ; and on their 
advice he also sent the second wife of Phineus 
back to her father, who ordered her to be put 
to death. Some traditions, lastly, state that 
Phineus was killed by Boreas, or that he was 
carried off by the Harpies into the country of 
the Bistones or Milchessians. Those accounts 
in which Phineus is stated to have put out the 
eyes of his sons, add that they had their sight 
restored to them by the sons of Boreas or by 
Aisculapius. 
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PutnodPoxts (Siv6roAic), a town in Thrace, on 
the Pontus Euxinus, near the entrance to the 
Bosporus. , 

Purntias (®wriac). 1. A Pythagorean, the 
friend of Damon, who was condemned to die 
by Dionysius the elder. For details, vid. Da- 
mon.—2. Tyrant of Agrigentum, who establish- 
ed his power over that city during the period 
of confusion which followed the death of Aga- 
thocles (B.C. 289). He founded a new city on 
the southern coast of Sicily, to which he gave 
his own name, and whither he removed all the 
inhabitants from Gela, which he razed to the 
ground. 

Puintonis Insta (now Isola di Figo), an isl- 
and between Sardinia and Corsica. 

PHLicETHON (@AcyéOuv), i. e., the flaming, a 
river in the lower world, in whose channel flow- 
ed flames instead of water. 

Puiecon (®Aéywv), a native of Tralles in 
Lydia, was a freedman of the Emperor Hadrian, 
whom he survived. The only two works of 
Phlegon which have come down to us are a 
small treatise on wonderful events (Ilep? Savua- 
oiwv), and another short treatise on long-lived 
persons (Ilepi uaxpobiav), which gives a list of 
persons in Italy who had attained the age of a 
hundred years and upward. Besides these two 
works Phlegon wrote many others, of which the 
most important was an account of the Olympi- 
ads in seventeen books, from Ol, 1 to Ol. 229 
(A.D. 137). ‘The best edition of Phlegon is by 
Westermann in his Paradoxographi, Brunsvig., 
1839. 

Puiecra. Vid. PaLrtene. 

PaLecra@i Campr (td SAeypaia media, or 7 
®iéypa: now Solfatara), the name of the vol- 
canic plain extending along the coast of Cam- 
pania from Cume to Capua, so called because 
it was believed to have been once on fire. It 
was also named Laborie or Laborinus Campus, 


either on account of its great fertility, which — 


occasioned its constant cultivation, or on ac- 
count of the frequent earthquakes and internal 
convulsions to which it was exposed. 

PuLic¥as (®Acybac), son of Mars (Ares) and 
Chryse the daughter of Halmus,. succeeded Ete- 
ocles in the government of Orchomenos in Beo- 
tia, which he called after himself Phlegyantis. 
He was the father of Ixion and Coronis, the 
latter of whom became by Apollo the mother 
of Aisculapius. Enraged at this, Phlegyas set 
fire to the temple of the god, who killed him 
with his arrows, and condemned him to severe 
punishment in the lower world. Phlegyas is 
represented as the mythical ancestor of the race 
of the Phlegyz, a branch of the Minye, who 
emigrated from Orchomenos in Beotia and set- 
tled in Phocis. 

Puuiasta. Vid. Punivs. ue 
Puxivs (®2.0d¢, -odvtoc: PAséovog), the chie 
town of a small province in the northeast of 
Peloponnesus, whose territory Putiasta (®Aca- 
cia) was bounded on the north by Sicyonia, on 
the west by Arcadia, on the east by the terri- 
tory of Cleon, and on the south by that of Ar- 


gos. The greater part of this country was oc- — 


cupied by mountains, called Ceelossa, Carnea- 

tes, Arantinus, and Tricaranon. — According to 

Strabo, the most ancient town in the country 

was Arethyréa, which the Re eens 
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and afterward founded Phlius; while Pausanias 
says nothing about a migration, but relates that 
the town was first called Arantia from its found- 
er Aras, an autochthon, afterward Arethyrea 
from the daughter of Aras, and finally Phlius, 
from Phlius, a grandson of Temenus. Phlius 
was originally inhabited by Argives. It after- 
ward passed into the hands of the Dorians, with 
whom part of the Argive population intermin- 
gled, while part migrated to Samos and Clazo- 
mene. During the greater part of its history 
it remained faithful to Sparta. 

[Purya (Ain: PaAvedc), an Attic demus be- 
longing to the tribe Cecropis, but at a later time 
to the tribe Ptolemais. ] 

Paryednium (Avydviov), a small town in 
Phocis, destroyed in the Phocian war. 

Puécaa (Pdxata: Pwxaedc, Phoceénsis: the 
ruins called Karaja-Fokia, i. e., Old Fokia, south- 
west of Mouges or New Fokia), the northernmost 
of the Jonian cities on the western coast of 
Asia Minor, stood at the western extremity of 
the tongue of land which divides the Sinus 
Elaiticus (now Gulf of Fouges) on the north 
from the Sinus Hermeus (now Gulf of Smyrna) 
on the south. It was said to have been found- 
ed by Phocian colonists under Philogenes and 
Damon. It was originally within the limits of 
Afolis, in the territory of Cyme; but the Cy- 
means voluntarily gave up the site for the new 
city, which was soon admitted into the Ionian 
confederacy on the condition of adopting ecists 
of the race of Codrus. Admirably situated, and 
possessing two excellent harbors, Naustathmus 
and Lampter, Phocea became celebrated as a 
great maritime state, and especially as the 
founder of the most distant Greek colonies 
toward the west, namely, Massixra in Gaul, and 
the still more distant, though far less celebrated, 
city of Menaca in Hispania Betica. After the 
Persian conquest of Ionia, Phocea had so de- 
clined that she could only furnish three ships 
to support the great Ionian revolt; but the 
spirit of her people had not been extinguished ; 
when the common cause was hopeless, and their 
city was besieged by Harpalus, they embarked, 
to seek new abodes in the distant west, and 
bent their course to their colony of Alalia in 
Corsica. During the voyage, however, a por- 
tion of the emigrants resolved to return to their 
native city, which they restored, and which re- 
covered much of its prosperity, as is proved by 
the rich booty gained by the Romans when they 
plundered it under the pretor Aumilius, after 
which it does not appear as a place of any con- 
sequence in history. Care must be taken not 
to confound Phocwa with Phocis, or the ethnic 
adjectives of the former ®wxaevc and Phoceén- 
sis with those of the latter, bwxetic and Phocen- 
sis: some of the ancient writers themselves 
have fallen into such mistakes. It should be 
observed, also, that the name of Phocexan is 
often used with reference to Massilia; and, by 
an amusing affectation, the people of Marseilles 
still call themselves Phoceans. , 

[Puocarum InsuLa (Soxdy viooc, now Tiran, 
near the Promontorium Dsjerm), i. e., island of 
seals, an island of the Arabicus Sinus off the 
coast of Arabia.] ‘aie 

[PHocas (®axdc), emperor of Constantinople 
from A.D. 602-610. He was a native of Cap- 
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padocia, of base extraction. For some time he 
was groom to Priscus, and at the time of his 
accession he held the humble office of centurion. 
His brutal courage raised him to the throne, 
which he disgraced by his infamous and tyran- 
nical conduct. His reign was one of defeat, 
disaster, internal dissension, and sanguinary ex- 
ecutions. He was finally dethroned and mur- 
dered by Heraclius, who succeeded him on the 
throne. ] 

Pudcion (Poxiwv), the Athenian general and 
statesman, son of Phocus, was a man of humble 
origin, and appears to have been born in B.C. 
402. He studied under Plato and Xenocrates. 
He distinguished himself for the first time under 
his friend Chabrias, in 876, at the battle of 
Naxos ; but he was not employed prominently 
in any capacity for many years afterward. In 
354 (according to others in 350) he was sent 
into Eubeea in the command of a small force, 
in consequence of an application from Plutar- 
chus, tyrant of Eretria; and he was subsequent- 
ly employed on several occasions in the war 
between the Athenians and Philip of Macedon. 
He frequently opposed the measures of Demos- 
thenes, and recommended peace with Philip ; 
but he must not be regarded as one of the mer- 
cenary supporters of the Macedonian monarch. 
His virtue is above suspicion, and his public 
conduct was always influenced by upright mo- 
tives. When Alexander. was marching upon 
Thebes in 335, Phocion rebuked Demosthenes 
for his invectives against the king; and after 
the destruction of Thebes, he advised the Athe- 
nians to comply with Alexander’s demand for 
the surrender of Demosthenes and other chief 
orators of the anti-Macedonian party. This 
proposal was indignantly rejected by the peo- 
ple, and an embassy was sent to Alexander, 
which succeeded in deprecating his resentment. 
According to Plutarch, there were two embas- 
sies, the first of which Alexander refused to re- 
ceive, but to the second he gave a gracious au- 
dience and granted its prayer, chiefly from re- 
gard to Phocion, who was at the head of it. 
Alexander ever continued to treat Phocion with 
the utmost consideration, and to cultivate his 
friendship. He also pressed upon him valuable 
presents ; but Phocion persisted in refusing his 
presents, begging the king to leave him no less 
honest than he found him, and only so far avail- 
ed himself of the royal favor as to request the 
liberty of certain prisoners at Sardis, which was 
immediately granted to him. . After Alexan- 
der’s death, Phocion opposed vehemently, and 
with all the caustic bitterness which character- 
ized him, the proposal for war with Antipater. 
Thus, to Hyperides, who asked him tauntingly 
when he would advise the Athenians to go to 
war, he answered, “‘ When I see the young will- 
ing to keep their ranks, the rich to contribute 
of their wealth, and the orators to abstain from 
pilfering the public money.” When the Pirzus 
was seized by Alexander, the son of Polysper- 
chon, in 318, Phocion was suspected of having 
advised Alexander to stake this step; where- 
upon, being accused of treason by Agnonides, 
he fled, with several of his friends, to Alexan- 
der, who sent them with letters of recommend- 
ation to his father Polysperchon. The latter, 
willing to sacrifice them as a peace-offering to 
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the Athenians, sent them back to Athens for 
the people to deal with them as they would. 
Here Phocion was sentenced to death. To the 
Yast, he maintained his calm, and dignified, and 
somewhat contemptuous bearing. When some 
wretched man spat upon him as he passed to 
the prison, ‘‘ Will no one,” said he, “ check this 
fellow’s indecency 1’? To one who asked him 
whether he had any message to leave for his 
son Phocus, he answered, ‘Only that he bear 
ho grudge against the Athenians.” And when 
the hemlock which had been prepared was 
found insufficient for all the condemned, and 
the jailer would not furnish more until he was 
paid for it, ‘Give the man his money,” said 
Phocion to one of his friends, “since at Athens 
one can not even die for nothing.” He perish- 
ed in 317, at the age of eighty-five. The Athe- 
nians are said to have repented of their con- 
duct. A brazen statue was raised to the mem- 
ory of Phocion, and Agnonides was condemned 
to death. Phocion was twice married, and his 
second wife appears to have been as simple and 
frugal in her habits as himself; but he was less 
fortunate in his son Phocus, who, in spite of 
his father’s lessons and example, was a thor- 
ough profligate. As for Phocion himself, our 
commendation of him must be almost wholly 
confined to his private qualities. His fellow- 
citizens may have been degenerate, but he 
made no effort to elevate them. 

Puocr8 (7 Gakic: Puxjec Hom., Boxéec Herod., 
®oxeic Attic, Phocenses by the Romans), a coun- 
try in Northern Greece, was bounded on the 
north by the Loeri Epicnemidii and Opuntii, on 
the east by Beotia, on the west by the Locri 
Ozole and Doris, and on the south by the Co- 
rinthian Gulf. At one time it possessed a nar- 
row strip of country on the Eubean Sea, with 
the sea-port Daphnus, between the territory of 
the Locri Epicnemidii and Locri Opuntii. It 


was a mountainous and unproductive country, 


and owes its chief importance in history to the 
fact of its pessessing the Delphic oracle. Its 
chief mountain was Parnassus, situated in the 
interior of the country, to which, however, Cnz- 
mis On its northern frontier, Cirputs south of 
Delphi, and Huticon on the southeastern front- 
jer, all belonged. ‘The principal river in Phocis 
was the Cnrpuisus, the valley of which con- 
tained almost the only fertile land in the coun- 
try, with the exception of the celebrated Cris- 
sean plain in the southwest, on the borders of 
the Locri Ozole. Among the earliest inhab- 
itants of Phocis we find mentioned Leleges, 
Thracians, Abantes, and Hyantes. Subsequent- 
ly, but still in the ante-historical period, the 
Phlegye, an Achean race, a branch of the Min- 
ye at Orchomenos, took possession of the coun- 
try; and from this time the main bulk of the 
population continued to be Achean, although 
there were Dorian settlements at Delphi and 
Bulis. ‘The Phocians are said to have derived 
their name from an eponymous ancestor Pho- 
eus (wid. Pocus), and they are mentioned un- 
der this name inthe Iliad. «The Phocians played 
0 conspicuous part in Greek history till the 
time of Philip of Macedon; but at this period 
they became involved in a war, called the 
Phoeian or Sacred war, ig which the principal 
states of Greece took part. The Thebans had 
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long been inveterate enemies of the Phocians; 
and as the latter people had cultivated a por- 
tion of the Crisszan plain, which the Amphic- 
tyons had declared in B.C. 585 should lie waste » 
forever, the Thebans availed themselves of this 
pretext to persuade the Amphictyons to impose 
a fine upon the Phocians, and upon their refu- 
sal to pay it, the Thebans further induced the 
council to declare the Phocian land forfeited to 
the god at Delphi. Thus threatened by the Am- 
phictyonic council, backed by the whole power 
of Thebes, the Phocians were persuaded by 
Philomelus, one of their citizens, to seize Del- 
phi, and to make use of the treasures of the 
temple for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
They obtained possession of the temple in B.C. 
357. The war which ensued lasted ten years, 
and was carried on with various success on 
each side. The Phocians were commanded 
first by Paitomenus, B.C. 357-353, afterward 
by his brother Onomarcnus, 353-352, then by 
Puaytuus, the brother of the two preceding, 
352-351, and finally by Puanascus, the son of 
Onomarchus, 351-346. ©The Phocians received 
some support from Athens, but their chief de- 
pendence was upon their mercenary troops, 
which the treasures of the Delphic temple en- 
abled them to hire. The Amphictyons and the 
Thebans, finding at length that they were un-. 
able with their own resources to, subdue the 
Phocians, called in the assistance of Philip of 
Macedon, who brought the war to a close in 
346. The conquerors inflicted the most signal 
punishment upon the Phocians, who were re- 
garded as guilty of sacrilege. All their towns 
were razed to the ground with the exception 
of Abe, and the inhabitants distributed in vil- 
lages, containing no more than fifty imhabit- 
ants. The two votes which they had in the 
Amphictyonie council were taken away and 
given to Philip. 

Puocra (®6xpa), a mountain of Northern Af- 
rica, in Mauretania Tingitana, apparently on 
the western bank of the Mulucha, between the 
chains of the Great and Little Atlas. 

Puocus (®6«oc). 1. Son of Ornytion of Cor- 
inth, or, according to others, of Neptune (Posei- 
don), is said to have been the leader of a colony 
from Corinth into the territory of Tithorea and 
Mount Parnassus, which derived from him the 
name of Phocis.—2. Son of Avacus and the Ne- 
reid Psamathe, husband of Asteria or Astero- 
dia, and father of Panopeus and Crissus. He 
was murdered by his half-brothers Telamon 
and Peleus. Vid. Pexnvs. According to some 
accounts, the country of Phocis derived its 
name from him.—8. Son of Phocion. V2zd. Puo- 
CION. 

Puocyiiprs (®wxvAidyc), of Miletus, an Io- 
nian poet, contemporary with Theognis, was 
born B.C. 560. His poetry was chiefly gnomie. 
and the few fragments of it which we possess 
display that contempt for birth and station, and 
that love for substantial enjoyment, which. al- 
ways marked the Ionian character. These frag- 
ments, which are eighteen in number, are in- 
cluded in all the chief collections of the lyric 
and gnomic poets. Some of these collections 
contain a didactic poem, in two hundred and 
seventeen hexameters, entitled rotqua vouleri- 
ov, to which the name of Ppoey aie attach- 
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ed, but which is undoubtedly a forgery, made 
since the Christian era. 

Puase (0/67). 1. Daughter of Uranus (Ce- 
lus) and Ge (Terra), became by Ceeus the moth- 
er of Asteria and Leto (Latona).--2. A surname 
of Artemis (Diana) in her capacity as the god- 
dess of the moon (Luna), the moon being re- 
garded as the female Phebus or sun.—3. Daugh- 
ter of Tyndareos and Leda, and a sister of Cly- 
temnestra.—4. Daughter of Leucippus, and sis- 
ter of Hilaira, a priestess of Athena (Minerva), 
was carried off with her sister by the Dioscuri, 
and became by Pollux (Polydeuces) the mother 
of Mnesileos. 

[Puassum (Poc6eiov, in Hdt. Povbjiov), a place 
in the neighborhood of Sparta and not far from 
Therapne, with a sanctuary of the Dioscuri, 
where the ephebi offered sacrifices to Enya- 
lius.] 

Puapsipas (Po.6idac), a Lacedeemonian, who, 
in B.C. 382, was appointed to the command of 
the troops destined to re-enforce his brother Eu- 
damidas, who had been sent against Olynthus. 
On his way Pheebidas halted at Thebes, and 
treacherously made himself master of the Cad- 
mea. The Lacedemonians fined Pheebidas one 
hundred thousand drachmas, but nevertheless 
kept possession of the Cadmea. In 378 he was 
left by Agesilaus as harmost at Thespie, and 
was slain in battle by the Thebans. 

Puesus (®oi60c), the Bright or Pure, occurs 
in Homer as an epithet of Apollo, and is used 
to signify the brightness and purity of youth. 
At a later time, when Apollo became connected 
with the Sun, the epithet Phebus was also ap- 
plied to him as the Sun-god. 

PH@NicE (®ouwéxn : Phoenicia is only found in 
a doubtful passage of Cicero: Poivié, pl. Poivixec, 
fem. ®oivicoa, Phenix, Pheenices: also, the adj. 
Punicus, though used specifically in connection 
with Carthago, is etymologically equivalent to 
®oivig, by the well-known interchange of o. and 
®: now forming parts of the pashalics of Acre 
and Aleppo), a country of Asia, on the coast of 
Syria, extending from the River Eleutherus 
(now Nahr-el-Kebir) on the north to below Mount 
Carmel on the south, arid bounded on the east 
by Ccelesyria and Palestine. (Sometimes, 
though rarely, the name is extended to the 
whole western coast of Syria and Palestine). 
It was a mountainous strip of coast-land, not 
more than ten or twelve miles broad, hemmed 
in between the Mediterranean and the chain of 
Lebanon, whose lateral branches, running out 
into the sea in bold promontories, divided the 
country into valleys, which are well watered by 
rivers flowing down from Lebanon, and are ex- 
tremely fertile. Of these rivers, the most im- 
portant are, to one going from north to south, 
the Eleutherus (now Nahr-el-Kebir); the Sab- 
baticus (now Arka); the river of Tripolis (now 
Kadisha) ; the Adonis (now Nahr-Ibrahim), south 
of Byblus; the Lycus (now Nahr-el-Kelb), north 
of Berytus ; the Magoras (now Nahr- Beirut), by 
Berytus; the Tamyras (now Nahr-el-Damur), 
between Berytus and Sidon; the Leo, or Bos- 
trenus (now Nahr-el-Auly), north of Sidon; the 
great river (now Litany and Kasimiyeh) which 


flows from Heliopolis south-southwest through | 


Ceelesyria, and then, turning westward, falls 
into the sea north of Tyre, and which some 
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call, but without sufficient authority, the Leon- 
tes; the Belus or Pagida (now Numan or Rah- 
win) by Ptolemais, and the Kishon (now Kishon), 
north of Mount Carmel. Of the promontories 
referred to, ornitting a number of less important 
ones, the chief were, Theu-prosopon (now Ra- 
sesh-Shukah), between Tripolis and Byblus, Pro- 
montorium Album (now Ras-el-Abiad, i. €., White 
Cape), south of Tyre, and Mount Carmel, be- 
sides those occupied by the cities of Tripolis, 
Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, Tyrus, and Ptolemais. 
This conformation of the coast and the position 
of the country rendered it admirably suited for 
the home of great maritime states ; and accord- 
ingly we find the cities of Phenicia at the head, 
both in time and importance, of all the naval 
enterprise of the ancient world. For the his- 
tory of those great cities, vid. Sipon, Tyrus, 
and the other articles upon them. As to the 
country in general, there is some difficulty about 
the origin of the inhabitants and of their name. 
In the Old Testament the name does rot occur ; 
the people seem to be included under the gen- 
eral designation of Canaanites, and they are 
also named specifically after their several cit- 
ies, as the Sidonians, Giblites (from Gebal, 7. e., 
Byblus), Sinites, Arkites, Arvadites, &c. The 
name Povvixy is first found in Greek writers as * 
early as Homer, and is derived by some from 
the abundance of palm-trees in the country 
(potvg, the date-palm), and by others. from the 
purple-red (doiivé), which was obtained from a 
fish on the coasts, and was a celebrated article 
of Phenician commerce ; besides the mythical 
derivation from Phoenix, the brother of Cadmus. 
The people were of the Semitic (Syro-Arabian) 
race, and closely allied to the Hebrews, and 
they are said to have dwelt originally on the 
shores of the Erythrean Sea. ‘Their language 
was a dialect of the Aramaic, closely related 
to the Hebrew and Syriac. Their written char- 
acters were the same as the Samaritan or Old 
Hebrew ; and from them the Greek alphabet, 
and through it most of the alphabets of Europe, 
were undoubtedly derived; hence they were 
regarded by the Greeks as the inventors of let- 
ters. Other inventions in the sciences and arts 
are ascribed to them, such as arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, navigation, the manufacture of glass, 
and the coining of money. That, at a very 
early time, they excelled in the fine arts, is 
clear from the aid which Solomon received from 
Hiram, king of Tyre, in the building and the 
sculptured decorations of the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, and from the references in Homer to Si- 
donian artists. Respecting Pheenician litera- 
ture, we know of little beyond the celebrated 
work of SancnuniatHon. In the sacred his- 
tory of the Israelitish conquest of Canaan, in 
that of the Hebrew monarchy, and in the ear- 
lest Greek poetry, we find the Pheenicians al- 
ready a great maritime people. Warly formed 
into settled states, supplied with abundance of 
timber from Lebanon, and placed where the car- 
avans from Arabia and the East came upon the 
Mediterranean, they carried over to the coasts 
of this sea the products of those countries, as 
well as of their own, which was rich in metals, 
and the shores of which furnished the materials 
of glass and the purple-fish already mentioned. 


, Their voyages and their settlements extended 
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beyond the Pillars of Hercules, to the western 
coasts of Africa and Spain, and even as far as 
our own islands. Vid. Brirannta, p. 149, °a. 
Within the Mediterranean they planted numer- 
ous colonies, on its islands, on the coast of Spain, 
and especially on the northern coast of Africa, 
the chief of which was Cartnaco; they had 
also settlements on the Euxine and in Asia 
Minor. In the eastern seas we have records 
of their voyages to Opurr, in connection with 
the navy of Sclomon, and to the coasts of Af- 
rica under the kings of Egypt. Vid. Arnica, p. 
27, b. They were successively subdued by the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Romans; but neither these conquests, nor 
the rivalry of Carthage, entirely ruined their 
commerce, which was still considerable at the 
Christian era; on the contrary, their ships form- 
ed the fleet of Persia and the Syrian kings, and 
partly of the Romans. Vid. Stpon, Tyrus, &c. 
Under the Romans, Phenice formed a part of 
the province of Syria; and under the Eastern 
empire, it was erected, with the addition of 
Ceelesyria, into the province of Phenice Liba- 
nesia or Libanensis. 

Pua@nice (Powixn). 1. (Now Finikt), an im- 
portant commercial town on the coast of the 
» Epirus, in the district Chaonia, fifty-six miles 
northwest of Buthrotum, in the midst of a 
marshy country. It was strongly fortified by 
Justinian.—2. A small island off Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, belonging to the Stcechades. 

Puenicium Mare (70 Pouvixcov wédayog: Zu- 
dovin dAacoa), the part of the Mediterranean 
which washes the coast of Pheenice. 

Puanicts (Poivinotc: PowcxovvTtoc, Powwi- 
xovootoc). 1. Also Puanrx (®oévié), a harbor 
on the south of Crete, visited by St. Paul dur- 
ing his voyage to Rome. (Acts, xxvii., 12.)— 
[2. A harbor on the south coast of Messenia, 
opposite the CGinusse Insule.J]—3. A sea-port 
of the island of Cythera.—4. (Now Chesmeh or 
Egri Liman ®), a harbor of Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
at the foot of Mount Mimas.—5. (Ruins at De- 
liktash), a flourishing city in the south of Lycia, 
on Mount Olympus, with a harbor below it. It 
is often called Orymrus. Having become, un- 
der the Romans, one of the head-quarters of 
the pirates, who celebrated here the festival and 
mysteries of Mithras, it was destroyed by Ser- 
vilius Isauricus. 

Pua@nictsa. Vid. Morte Insutz. 

Pua@nrx (Poi). 1. Son of Agenor by Agri- 
ope or Telephassa, and brother of Europa, but 
Homer makes him the father of Europa. Being 
sent by his father in search of his sister, who 
was carried off by Jupiter (Zeus), he settled in 
the country, which was called after him Phe- 
nicia.—2. Son of*Amyntor by Cleobule or Hip- 
podamia, and king of the Dolopes, took part in 
the Calydonian hunt. His father Amyntor neg- 
lected his legitimate wife, and attached himself 
to a mistress, whereupon Cleobule persuaded 
her son to seduce her rival. When Amyntor 
discovered the crime, he cursed Pheenix, who 
shortly afterward fled to Peleus. Peleus re- 
ceived him kindly, made: him the ruler.of the 
country of the Dolopes, on the frontiers of 
Phthia, and intrusted to him his son Achilles, 
whom he was to educate. He afterward ac- 
companied Achilles on his expedition against 
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Troy. According to another tradition, Phenix 
did not dishonor his father’s mistress, but she 
merely accused him of having made improper 
overtures to her, in consequence of which his 
father put out his eyes. But Peleus took him 
to Chiron, who restored to him his sight. Phe- 
nix, moreover, is said to have called the son of 
Achilles Neoptolemus, after I-ycomedes had call- 
ed him Pyrrhus. Neoptolemus was believed to 
have buried Phenix at Eion in Macedonia or at 
Trachis in Thessaly.—3. A fabulous bird Phe- 
nix, which, according to a tale related to Herod- 
otus (1i., 73) at Heliopolis in Egypt, visited that 
place once in every five hundred years, on his 
father’s death, and buried him in the sanctuary 
of Helios. For this purpose the Phoenix was 
believed to come from Arabia, and to make an 
egg of myrrh as large as possible; this egg he 
then hollowed out and put into it his father, 
closing it up carefully, and the egg was believed 
then to be of exactly the same weight as before. 
This bird was represented as resembling an 
eagle, with feathers partly red and partly golden. 
It is further related, that when his life drew to 
a close, he built a nest for himself in Arabia, to 
which he imparted the power of generation, so 
that after his death a new pheenix rose out of 
it. As soon as the latter was grown up, he, 
like his predecessor, proceeded to Hetiopolis in 
Egypt, and burned and buried his father in the 
temple of Helios. According to a story which 
has gained more currency if modern times, the 
Phcenix, when he arrived at a very old age 
(some say five hundred, and others one thousand 
four hundred and sixty-one years), committed 
himself to the flames. Others, again, state that 
only one Phenix lived at a time, and that when 
he died a worm crept forth from his body, and 
was developed into a new Phoenix by the heat 
of the sun. His death, further, took place in 
Egypt after a life of seven thousand and six 
years. Another modification of the same story 
relates, that when the Phcenix arrived at the 
age of five hundred years, he built for himself 
a funeral pile, consisting of spices, settled upon 
it, and died. Out of the decomposing body he 
then rose again, and, having grown up, he 
wrapped the remains of his old body up in myrrh, 
carried them to Heliopolis, and burned them 
there.. Similar stories of marvellous birds oc- 
cur in many parts of the East, as in Persia the 
legend of the bird Simorg, and in India that of 
the bird Semendar. 

Puanix (®ofvé), a small river in the south- 
east of Thessaly, flowing into the Asopus near 
Thermopyle. , 

Pua@nix. Vid. Paawnicus, No. 1. 

Pua@tia or Puyria (Pocretat, Portia, duria, 
Thuc.), a town in Acarnania, on a hill west of 
Stratus. 

PuoLecanpros (Poréyavdpoc¢: now Polykan- 
dro), an island in the Augean Sea, one of the 
smaller Cyclades, between Melos and Sicinos. 

PHoLdE (60267: now Olono), a mountain form- 
ing the boundary between Arcadia and Elis, 
being a southern continuation of Mount Ery- 
manthus, in which the rivers Selléis and Ladon 
took their origin. It is mentioned as one of the 
seats of the Centaurs. Vid. Puouus. : 

Pudtus (®6A0c). 1. A Centaur, a son of Si- 
lenus and the nymph Melia. He Ms accident- 
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ally slain by one of the poisoned arrows of Her- 
cules. The mountain, between Arcadia and 
Elis, where he was buried, was called Pholoe 
after him. The details of his story are given 
on p. 357, a.—[2. A follower of Auneas, slain by 
Turnus in Italy. ] 

Pyorsantia. Vid. AUGaTEs. F 

Puorsas (®dpbac). 1. Son of Lapithes and 
Orsinome, and brother of Periphas. The Rho- 
dians, in pursuance of an oracle, are said to 
have invited him into their island to deliver it 
from snakes, and afterward to have honored 
him with heroic worship. From this circum- 
stance he was called Ophiuchus, and is said by 
some to have been placed among the stars. 
According to another tradition, Phorbas went 
from Thessaly to Olenos, where Alector, king 
of Elis, made use of his assistance against Pe- 
. lops, and shared his kingdom with him. Phor- 
bas then gave his daughter Diogenia in mar- 
riage to Alector, and he himself married Hyr- 
mine, a sister of Alector, by whom he became 
the father of Augeas and Actor. He is also de- 
scribed as a bold boxer, and is said to have 
plundered the temple of Delphi along with the 
Phlegye, but to have been defeated by Apollo. 
—([2. A Lesbian, father of Diomede, whom 
Achilles carried off.—3. A Trojan, father of Ili- 
oneus.—4. Of Syene, son of Methion, confeder- 
ate of Phineus. —5. One of the followers of 
Eneas, whose form was assumed by the god 
of Sleep to deceive Palinurus.] 

PuorcipeEs, Poorcypes, or PHorcynipes, that 
is, the daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, or the 
GorgonsandGree. Vid. GorconusandGram. 

Pxorcus, Puorcys, or Puorcyn (®épkoc, &6p- 
kuc, Pdpxvv). 1. A sea-deity, is described by 
Homer as ‘‘the old man of the sea,” to whom 
a harbor in Ithaca was dedicated, and is called 
the father of the nymph Thoosa. Later writers 
call him a son of Pontus and Ge (Terra), and a 
brother of Thaumas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto. 
By his sister Ceto he became the father of the 
Gree and Gorgones, the Hesperian dragon, and 
the Hesperides ; and by Hecate or Cratais, he 
was the father of Scylla.—2. Son of Pheenops, 
commander of the Phrygians of Ascania, assist- 
ed Priam in the Trojan war, but was slain by 
Ajax. —[8. A Rutulian, father of seven sons, 
who fought on the side of Turnus against Auneas 
on his arrival in Italy.] 

Puormion (®opuiwy). 1. A celebrated Athe- 
nian general, the son of Asopius. He distin- 
guished himself particularly in the command of 
an Athenian fleet in the Corinthian Gulf, where 
with far inferior forces he gained some brilliant 
victories “over the Peloponnesian fleet in B.C. 
429. In the ensuing winter he landed on the 
coast of Acarnania, and advanced into the in- 
terior, where he also gained some successes. 
He was a man of remarkably temperate habits, 
and a strict disciplinarian.—2. A peripatetic 
philosopher of Ephesus, of whom is told the 
story that he discoursed for several hours be- 
fore Hannibal on the military art and the duties 
ofageneral. When his admiring auditory asked 
Hannibal what he thought of him, the latter re- 
plied, that of all the old blockheads whom he 
had seen, none could match Phormion. 

Puormis or Puormus (6putc, ®6pyoc), a native 
of Menalus in Arcadia, removed to Sicily, where 
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he became intimate with Gelon, whose children 


he educated. He distinguished himself as a sol- 


dier, both under Gelon and Hieron his brother. 
In gratitude for his martial successes, he dedi- 
cated gifts to Jupiter (Zeus) at Olympia, and to 
Apollo at Delphi. He is associated by Aristotle 
with Epicharmus as one of the originators of 
comedy, or of a particular form of it. 
Puordnevus (Sopavete), son, of Inachus and 
the Oceanid Melia or Archia, was a brother of 
®gialeus and the ruler of Argos. He was mar- 
ried to the nymph Laodice, by whom he became 
the father of Niobe, Apis, and Car. According 
to other writers, his sons were Pelaseus, lasus, 


rand Agenor, who, after their father’s death, di- 


vided the kingdom of Argos among themselves. 
Phoroneus is said to have been the first who of- 
fered sacrifices to Juno (Hera) at Argos, and to 
have united the people, who until then had lived 
in scattered habitations, into a city, which was 
called after him, éctv ®opwrvixdy. The patro- 
nymic Phoronides is sometimes used for Ar- 
gives in general, and especially to designate 
Amphiaraus and Adrastus. 

Puordnis (Popwvic), a surname of lo, being 
according to some a descendant, and according 
to others a sister of Phoroneus. 

Puorius (®érz0¢), patriarch of Constantinople 
in the ninth century, played a distinguished part 
in the political and religious history of his age. 
After holding various high offices in the Byzan- 
tine court, he was, although previously a lay- 
man, elected patriarch of Constantinople in A. 
D. 858, in place of Ignatius, who had been de- 
posed by Bardas, who was all-powerful at the 
court of his nephew Michael IIJ., then a minor. 
The patriarchate of Photius was a stormy one, 
and full of vicissitudes. The cause of Ignatius 
was espoused by the Romish Church, and Pho- 
tius thus became one of the great promoters of 
the schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. In 867, Photius was himself de- 
posed by the Emperor Basil I., and Ignatius was 
restored ; but on the death of Ignatius in 877, 
Photius, who had meantime gained the favor of 
Basil, was again elevated to the patriarchate. 
On the death of Basil in 886, Photius was ac- 
cused of a conspiracy against the life, of the 
new emperor Leo VI., and was banished to a 
monastery in Armenia, where he seems to have 
remained till his death. Photius was one of the 
most learned men of his time, and in the midst 
of a busy life found time for the composition of 
numerous works, several of which have come 
down to us. Of these the most important is 
entitled Myriobiblon seu Bibliotheca (Mupidb6i6A0v 
7 BubAvoOqnn). It may be described as an ex- 
tensive review of ancient Greek literature by a 
scholar of immense eruditiom and sound judg- 
ment. It is an extraordinary monument of lit- 
erary energy, for it was written while the au- 
thor was engaged in an embassy to Assyria, at 
the request of Photius’s brother Tarasius, who 
desired an account of the books which Photius 
had read in his absence. It contains the analy- 
ses of, or extracts from, two hundred and eighty 
volumes ; and many valuable works are only 
known to us from the account which Photius 
has given of them. The best edition of this 
work is by Bekker, Berlin, 1824-1825. Photius 
was also the author of a Nomocanon, and of a 
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Lexicon or Glossary, which has reached us in a 
very imperfect state. It was first published by 
Hermann, Lips., 1808, and subsequently at Lon- 
don, 1822, from the papers of Porson. Photius 
likewise wrote many theological works, some 
of which have been published, and others still 
remain in MS. : 

Puraira (rd Opdara, and other forms), a great 
city of Media Atropatene, the winter residence 
of the Parthian kings, especially as a refuge in 
time of war, lay southeast of Gaza, near! the 
River Amardus. The mountain fortress of Vera 
(Ovgpa), which was besieged by Antony, was 
probably the same place. 

Prraaricns, king of Parthia. 
No. 16. 

Puraites, the names of four kings of Parthia. 
Vid. Arsaczs, Nos. 5, 7, 12, 15. 

[Purapmon (®pdduor), of Argos, a statuary, 
whom Pliny places, as the contemporary of 
Polycletus, Myron, &c., at Ol. 90, B.C. 420.] 

[Puracanpzs, a people of Thrace, on the bor- 
ders of Macedonia. | 

Puranza or Puranzus (®pavreq or Spavriije), 
the last and one of the most important Byzan- 
tine historians, was frequently employed on im- 
portant public business by Constantine XIII., 
the last emperor of Constantinople. On the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, 
Phranza was reduced to slavery, but succeeded 
in making his escape. He subsequently retired 
to a monastery, where he wrote his Chronicon. 
This work extends from 1259 to 1477, and is the 
most valuable authority for the history of the 
author’s time, especially for the capture of Con- 
stantinople. It is edited by Alter, Vienna, 1796, 
and by Bekker, Bonn, 1838. 

Puraortes (Ppadpryc), second king of Media, 
and son of Deioces, whom he succeeded, reigned 
from B.C. 656 to 634. He first conquered the 
Persians, and then subdued the greater part of 
Asia, but was at length defeated and killed while 
laying siege to Ninus (Nineveh), the capital of 
the Assyrian empire. He was succeeded by his 
son Cyaxares. 

[PurasaortEes (®pacadpr7yc), son of Rheo- 
mithres, a Persian, who was appointed by Alex- 
ander the Great satrap of the province of Per- 
sia Proper, B.C. 331. He died during the expe- 
dition of the king to India.] ' 

[Puratacune (®parayotvy), a wife of Darius 
I., king of Persia, whose two children by this 
monarch fell at the battle of Thermopyle.] 

[PHRATAPHERNES (®paragépvyc), leader of the 
Parthians, Hyrcanians, and Tapurians in the 
army of Darius at Gaugamela. Hé came after 
the death of Darius to Alexander, when the lat- 
ter entered Hyrcania, and made his submission 
to him. He proved himself on several occa- 
sions worthy of confidence, so. that Alexander 
gave back to him his satrapies Parthia and Hyr- 
eania. In the division of the provinces B.C. 323, 
he still retained Hyrcania. ] fet 

Puricium (®péxcov), a mountain in the east of 
Locris, near Thermopyle. 

Puriconts. Vid. Cymer, Larissa, IL, 2. 

Purixa (Spiga, Ppigar, Opigar: now Paleofa- 
naro), a town of Elis in Triphylia, on the bor- 
ders of Pisatis, was situated upon a steep hill 
on the River Alpheus, and was thirty stadia 
from Olympia. It was founded by the Min- 


Vid. ARSACES, | 
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ye, and is said to have derived its name from 
Phrixus. 

Purixus (®p/foc), son of Athamas and Ne- 
phele, and brother of Helle. In consequence of 
the intrigues of his step-mother Ino, he was to 
be sacrificed to Jupiter (Zeus) ; but Nephele res- 
cued her two children, who rode away through 
the air upon the ram with the golden fleece, the 
gift of Mercury (Hermes). Between Sigeum 
and the Chersonesus, Helle fell into the sea, 
which was called after her, the Hellespont; but 
Phrixus arrived in safety in Colchis, the king- 
dom of Metes, who gave him his daughter Chal- 
ciope in marriage. Phrixus sacrificed the ram 
which had carried him to Jupiter (Zeus) Phyx- 
ius or Laphystius, and gave its fleece to Aetes, 


‘who fastened it to an oak-tree in the grove of 


Mars (Ares). This fleece was afterward car- 
ried away by Jason and the Argonauts. Vid. 
Jason. By Chalciope Phrixus became the fa- 
ther of Argus, Melas, Phrontis, Cytisorus, and 
Presbon. Phrixus either died of old age in the 
kingdom of Aetes, or was killed by Aetes in 
consequence of an oracle, or returned to Orcho- 
menus, in the country of the Minyans. 

Purixus (®péfo¢), a river in Argolis, which 
flows into the Argolic Gulf between Temenium 
and Lerna. 

[Puronima (®poviuy), daughter of Etearchus, 
king of Axus in Crete, was, at the instigation 
of her step-mother, cast into the sea, but was 
saved, and afterward married to Polymnestus, 


to whom she bore Battus.] 


[PuRontTIs (@pévri¢). 1. Son of Onetor, pilot 
of the ship of Menelaus.—2. Wife of Panthous. ] 

Purycia Mater, a name frequently given to 
Cybele, because she was especially worshipped 
in Phrygia. 

Puryeta (Opvyia: bpd, pl. Ppdyec, Phryx, 
Phryges), a country of Asia Minor, which was 
of very different extent at different periods. 
According to the division of the provinces un- 
der the Roman empire, Phrygia formed the 
eastern part of the province of Asia, and was 
bounded on the west by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, 
on the south by Lycia and Pisidia, on the east 
by Lycaonia (which is often reckoned as a part 
of Phrygia) and Galatia (which formerly belong- 
ed to Phrygia), and on the north by Bithynia. 
With reference to its physical geography, it 
formed the western part (as Cappadocia did the 
eastern) of the great central table-land of Asia 
Minor, supported by the chains of Olympus on 
the north and Taurus on the south, and break- 
ing on the west into the ridges which separate 
the great valleys of the Hrrmus, the Maanprer, 
&c., and which forms the headlands of the west- 
ern coast. This table-land itself was intersect- 
ed by mountain chains, and watered by the up- 
per courses and tributaries of the rivers just 
mentioned in its western part, and in its north- 
ern part by those of the Ruynpacus and Sanea- 
rius. These parts of the country were very 
fertile, especially in the valley of the Sangarius, 
but in the south and east the streams which de- 
scend from Taurus lose themselves in extensive 
salt marshes and salt lakes, some of which are 
still famous, as in ancient times, for their man- 
ufactures of salt. The Phrygians were a dis- 
tinct and remarkable people, whose origin is 
one of the most difficult aint antiquity, 
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They claimed a very high antiquity; and ac- 
cording to the amusing account given by He- 
rodotus of the absurd experiment of Psammeti- 
chus, king of Egypt, on the first spontaneous 
speech of children, they were thought to have 
been proved the most ancient of people. Else- 
where Herodotus mentions a Macedonian tra- 
dition that the Phryges formerly dwelt in Ma- 
cedonia, under the name of Briges ; and later 
writers add that they passed over into Asia 
Minor one hundred years after the Trojan war. 
They are, however, mentioned by Homer as 
already settled on the banks of the Sangarius, 
where later writers tell us of the powerful 
Phrygian kingdom of Gorpius and Minas. Al- 
though any near approach to certainty is hope- 
less, it would seem that they were a branch of 
the great Thracian family, settled, in times of 
unknown antiquity, in the northwest of Asia 
Minor, as far as the shores of the Hellespont 
and Propontis, and perhaps of the Euxine, and 
that the successive migrations of other Thra- 
cian tribes, as the Thyni, Bithyni, Mysians, 
and Teucrians, drove them further inland, till, 
from this cause, and perhaps, too, by the con- 
quests of the Phrygian kings in the opposite di- 
rection, they reached the Halys on the east and 
the Taurus on the south. They were not, how- 
ever, entirely displaced by the Mysians and Teu- 
crians from the country between the shores of 
the Hellespont and Propontis and Mounts Ida 
and Olympus, where they continued side by 
side with the Greek colonies, and where their 
name was preserved in that of the district un- 
der all subsequent changes, namely, Paryeta 
Minor or Puryera Hexiespontus. The king- 
dom of Phrygia was conquered by Creesus, and 
formed part of the Persian, Macedonian, and 
Syro-Grecian empires ; but, under the last, the 
northeastern part, adjacent to Paphlagonia and 
the Halys, was conquered by the Gauls, and 
formed the western part of Gataria; anda part 
west of this, containing the richest portion of 
the country, about the Sangarius, was subject- 
ed by the kings of Bithynia: this last portion 
was the object of a contest between the kings 
of Bithynia and Pergamus, but at last, by the 
decision of the Romans, it was added, under the 
name of Phrygia Epictetus (®. érixryroe, i. e., 
the acquired Phrygia), to the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, to which the whole of Phrygia was as- 
signed by the Romans, after the overthrow of 
Antiochus the Great in B.C. 190. With the 
rest of the kingdom of Pergamus, Phrygia pass- 
ed to the Romans by the testament of Attalus 
IIl., and thus became a part of the province of 
Asia, B.C. 130. , As to the distinctive names: 
the inland district usually understood by the 
name of Phrygia, when it occurs alone, was 
also called Great Phrygia, or Phrygia Proper, 
in contradistinction to the Lesser Phrygia, or 
Phrygia on the Hellespont; and of this Great 
or Proper Phrygia, the northern part was call- 
ed, as just stated, Phrygia Epictetus, and the 
southern part, adjacent to the Taurus, was call- 
ed, from its position, Phrygia Parorios (®. rapé- 
petoc). At the division of the provinces in the 
fourth century, the last-mentioned part, also 
called Phrygia Pisidica, was assigned to Pisid- 
ja, and the southwestern portion, about the 
Meander, to Caria; and the remainder was di- 
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vided into Phrygia Salutaris on the east, with 
Synnada for its capital, and Phrygia Pacatiana 
on the west, extending north and south from 
Bithynia to Pamphylia. Phrygia was rich in 
products of every kind. Its mountains furnish- 
ed gold and marble; its valleys oil and wine ; 
the less fertile hills in the west afforded pasture 
for sheep, whose wool was highly celebrated ; 
and even the marshes of the southeast furnish- 
ed abundance of salt. In connection with the 
early intellectual culture of Greece, Phrygia is 
highly important. The earliest Greek music, 
especially that of the flute, was borrowed in 


part, through the Asiatic colonies, from Phrygia, 


and one of the three musical modes was called 
the Phrygian. With this country also were 
closely associated the orgies of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), and of Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
the Phrygia Mater of the Roman poets. After 
the Persian conquest, however, the Phrygians 
seem to have lost all intellectual activity, and 
they became proverbial among the Greeks and 
Romans for submissiveness and stupidity. It 
should be observed that the Roman poets con- 
stantly use the epithet Phrygian as equivalent 
to Trojan. 

Puryne (@ptvy), one of the most celebrated 
Athenian hetere, was a native of Thespiz in 
Beotia. Her beauty procured for her so much 
wealth that she is said to have offered to re- 
build the walls of Thebes, after they had been 
destroyed by Alexander, if she might be allow- 
ed to put up this inscription on the walls: 
“ Alexander destroyed them, but Phryne, the 
hetera, rebuilt them.’” She had,among her ad- 
mirers many of the most celebrated men of the 
age of Philip and Alexander, and the beauty of 
her form gave rise to some of the greatest works 
of art. The most celebrated picture of Apelles, 
his “Venus Anadyomene” (vzd. APELLES), is said 
to have been a representation of Phryne, who, 
at a public festival at Eleusis, entered the sea 
with dishevelled hair. The celebrated Cnidian 
Venus of Praxiteles, who was one of her lovers, 
was taken from her. 

Purynicuus (®pbviyoc). 1. An Athenian, and 
one of the early tragic poets, is said to have 
been the disciple of Thespis. He gained his 
first tragic victory in B.C. 511, twenty-four 
years after Thespis (535), twelve years after 
Cheerilus (523), and twelve years before schy- 
lus (499); and his last in 476, on which occa- 
sion Themistocles was his choragus, and reeord- 
ed the event by an inscription. Phrynichus 
probably went, like other poets of the age, to 
the court of Hiero, and there died. In all the 
accounts of the rise and development of trage- 
dy, the chief place after Thespis is assigned to 
Phrynichus, and the improvements which he 
introduced in the internal poetical character of 
the drama entitle him to be considered as the 
real inventor of tragedy. For the light, ludi- 
crous, Bacchanalian stories of Thespis, he sub- 
stituted regular and serious subjects, taken 
either from the heroic age, or the heroie deeds 
which illustrated the history of his own time. 
In these he aimed, not so much to amuse the 
audience as to move their passions; and so 
powerful was the effect of his tragedy on the 
capture of Miletus, that tae audience burst into 
tears, and fined the poet one thousand drachma, 
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because he had exhibited the sufferings of a 
kindred people, and even passed a law that no 
one should ever again make use of that drama. 
To the light mimetic chorus of Thespis he add- 
ed the sublime music of dithyrambic choruses. 
Aristophanes more than once contrasts these 
ancient and beautiful melodies with the involved 
. refinements of later poets. Phrynichus was the 
first poet who introduced masks, representing 
female persons in the drama. He also paid par- 
ticular attention to the dances of the chorus. 
In the drama of Phrynichus, however, the chorus 
still retained the principal place, and it was re- 
served for A’schylus and Sophocles to bring the 
dialogue and action into their due position. 
[The few fragments of Phrynichus are given by 
‘Wagner in Trag. Grec. Fragm. (in Didot’s Bibl. 
Greca), p. 10-16.]—2. A distinguished comic 
poet of the Old Comedy, was a contemporary 
of Eupolis, and flourished B.C. 429. [The frag- 
ments are given by Meineke, Com. Grec. Frag., 
i., 228-40, ed. minor.]—3. A Greek sophist and 
grammarian, described by some as an Arabian, 
and by others as a Bithynian, lived under M. 
Aurelius and Commodus. His great work was 
entitled Sodsorixy Ilapackevy, in thirty-seven 
books, of which we still possess a fragment, 
published by Bekker, in his Anecdota Greca, 
Berol., 1814, vol. i. He also wrote a Lexicon 
of Attic words (Exaoyy pyuatov Kai dvoydtov 
*Attix@v), Which is extant: the best edition is 
by Lobeck, Lips., 1830. 

Purynnis (®ptvvic) or Purynis (@pdvic), a 
celebrated dithyrambic poet, of the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, was a native of Mytilene, 
but flourished at Athens. His innovations, ef- 
feminacies, and frigidness are repeatedly at- 
tacked by the comic poets. Among the innova- 
tions which he is said to have made was the 
addition of two strings to the heptachord. He 
was the first who gained the victory in the 
musical contests established by Pericles, in con- 
nection with the Panathenaic festival, probably 
in B.C. 445. 

[Purynon (®ptvov), an Athenian, who had 
been an Olympian victor, and was celebrated 
for his strength and courage, commanded the 
Athenian ferces in their contest with the Myti- 
leneans for the possession of Sigeum. He en- 
gaged in single combat with Pittacus (vid. Pir- 
racus), Who entangled him in a net, and then 
dispatched him with a trident and a dagger, just 
as the refiaru afterward fought at Rome.] 

Purnia. Vid. Parntoris. 

Paruidris (®0:671¢: 6:67), a district in the 
southeast of Thessaly, bounded on the south by 
the Maliae Gulf, and on the east by the Pagasean 
Gulf, and inkabited by Acheans. Vid. Tuxs- 
satia. Homer calls it Purnia (©6i7), and men- 
_ tions a city of the same name, which was cele- 
brated as the residence of Achilles. Hence the 
poets call Achilles Phthius heros, and his father 
Peleus Phthiws rex. 

Purnira (7a G0ipa, P0erpGv dpoc), a mountain 
of Caria, forming a part or a branch of Latmus, 
inhabited by a people called O/pec. 

Puruirorrici (Pbecpopdyou, i. e., eaters of lice, 
for, according to another derivation, eaters of 
pine-cones (from pvelp, the fruit of the rirug $0eu- 
p0g6poc), as the Budini (Hadt., iv., 109). Ved. 
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the Caucasus, or, according to some, beyond the 
River Rha, in Sarmatia Asiatica. ; 

Puya. Vid. Piststrarus. 

Puycts (®voi¢: now Ras-Sem or Ras-el- 
Kazat), a promontory on the coast of Cyrenaica, 
a little west of Apollonia and northwest of Cy- 
rene. It is the northernmost headland of Lib- 
ya east of the Lesser Syrtis, and the nearest 
point of this coast to that of Europe, the distance 
from Phycus to Tenarum, the southern prom- 
ontory of Peloponnesus, being two hundred and 
eight miles. There was a small town of the 
same name on the headland. 

Puyiicr (@vAdKn). 1. A small town of Thes- 
saly in Phthiotis, southeast of Eretria, and east 
of Enipeus, on the northern slope of Mount 
Othrys. It was the birth-place of Protesilaus. 
—2. A town of Epirus in Molossia.—3. A town 
in Arcadia, near the sources of the Alpheus, on 
the frontiers of Tegea and Laconia. 

Puyxicus (®tAaxkoc). 1.Son of Deion and Dio- 
mede, and husband of Periclymene or Clymene, 
the daughter of Minyas, by whom he became 
the father of Iphiclus and Alcimede. He was 
believed to be the founder of the town of Phy- 
lace, in Thessaly. Wither from his name or 
that of the town, his descendants, Phylacus, 
Iphiclus, and Protesilaus, are called Phylacide. 
—[2. A Trojan warrior, slain by Leitus.—3. A 
Delphian hero, to whom a sanctuary was dedi- 
cated at Delphi.—4. Son of Histieus of Samos. ] 

PuyLarcuus (2bAapyoc), a Greek historical 
writer, and a contemporary of Aratus, was prob- 
ably a native of Naucratis in Egypt, but spent 
the greater part of his life at Athens. His great 
work was a history in twenty-eight books, which 
embraced a period of fifty-two years, from the 
expedition of Pyrrhus into Peloponnesus, B.C. 
272, to the death of Cleomenes, 220. Phylar- 
chus is vehemently attacked by Polybius, who 
charges him with falsifying history through his 
partiality to Cleomenes, and his hatred against 
Aratus and the Acheans. The accusation is 
probably not unfounded, but it might be retort- 
ed with equal justice upon Polybius, who has 
fallen into the opposite error of exaggerating 
the merits of Aratus and his party, and depre- 
ciating Cleomenes. The style of Phylarchus 
appears to have been too oratorical and declam- 
atory ; but it was, at the same time, lively and 
attractive. The fragments of Phylarchus have 
been collected by Lucht, Lips., 1836 ; by Briick- 
ner, Vratisl., 1838; and by Miller, Fragm. His- 
tor. Grec., Paris, 1840. 

Puytas (®¢Aac). 1. King of the Dryopes, 
was attacked and slain by Hercules because he 
had violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his 
daughter Midea, Hercules became the father of 
Antiochus.—2. Son of Antiochus, and grandson 
of Hercules and Midea, was married to Deiphile, 
by whom he had two sons, Hippotas and Thero. 
—3. King-of Ephyra in Thesprotia, and the fa- 
ther of Polymele and Astyoche, by the latter of 
whom Hercules was the father of Tlepolemus. 

PuYix (S47: Svadoroc: now Fili), a demus 
in Attica, and a strongly fortified place, belong- 
ing to the tribe CEneis, was situated on the con- 
fines of Beotia, and on the southwestern slope 
of Mount Parnes. It is memorable as the place 
which Thrasybulus and the Athenian patriots 


Ritter, Vorhalle, p. 459]), a Scythian people near | seized svon after the end of the Peloponnesian 
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war, B.C. 404, and whence they directed their 
Operations against the thirty tyrants at Athens. 

Puyteus (®vAetc), son of Augeas, was ex- 
pelled oy his father from Ephyra because he 
gave evidence in favor of Hercules. (Vid. p. 
357, b.) He then emigrated to Dulichium. By 
Ctimene or Timandra he became the father of 
Meges, who is hence called Phylides. ; 

[Puyvuiipas (®vAAidac), a Theban, secretary 
to the polemarchs who held office under Spartan 
protection, after the seizure of the Cadmea by 
Pheebidas. He was a secret enemy of the new 
government, and contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the plot formed by Pelopidas for the 
liberation of his country from Spartan tyranny. ] 

Puyutus. Vid. Demornon, No. 2. 

Puytuis (®¢vAAic), a district in Thrace south 
of the Strymon, near Mount Pangeus. 

[Puyxuis, the nurse of Domitian, whom she 
buried after his assassination. ] 

Puytius (®¢AA0c¢: now Petrino), a town of 
Thessaly, in the district Thessaliotis, north of 
Metropolis. 

[Pav Lo (®vA6), one of the female attendants 
of Helen. ]} 

Prysca (®toxa), a town of Macedonia, in the 
district Eordea. 

Puyscon. Vid. Proremaus. 

Puyscus (®0cxoc). 1. A city of the Ozolian 
Locrians in Northern Greece.—2. (Now Paitch- 
shin), a town on the southern coast of Caria, in 
the Rhodian territory, with an excellent harbor, 
which was used as the port of Mylasa, and was 
the landing-place for travellers coming from 
Rhodes.—3. (Now Odorneh), an eastern tribu- 
tary of the Tigris in Lower Assyria. The town 
of Opis stood at its junction with the Tigris. 

Puytaum (®¢ratov: Svraioc), a town in Ato- 
lia, southeast of Thermum, on the Lake Tri- 
chonis. 

Pricinr. Vid. Picenum. 

Picentes. Vid. Prcenum. 

Picentia (Picentinus: now Vicenza), a town 
in the south of Campania, at the head of the 
Sinus Pestanus, and between Salernum and 
the frontiers of Lucania, the inhabitants of 
which were compelled by the Romans, in con- 
sequence of their revolt to Hannibal, to abandon 
their town and live in the neighboring villages. 
Between the town and the frontiers of Lucania, 
there was an ancient temple of the Argive Juno, 
said to have been founded by Jason, the Argo- 
naut. The name of Picentini was not confined 
to the inhabitants of Picentia, but was given to 
the inhabitants of the whole coast of the Sinus 
Pestanus, from the promontory of Minerva to 
the River Silarus. They were a portion of the 
Sabine Picentes, who were transplanted by the 
Romans to this part of Campania after the con- 
quest of Picenum, B.C. 268, at which time they 
founded the town of Picentia. 

Pricentini. Vid. Picentra and Pricenum. 

Picinum (Picentes, sing. Picens, more rarely 
Picentini and Piceni), a country in Central Ita- 
ly, was a narrow strip of land along the west- 
ern coast of the Adriatic, and was bounded on 
the north by Umbria, from which it was sepa- 
rated by the River Asis, on the west by Um- 
bria and the territory of the Sabines, and on 
the south by the territory of the Marsi and Ves- 
tini, from which it was separated by a range of 
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hills and by the River Matrinus. It is said to 
have derived its name from the bird picus, 
which directed the Sabine immigrants into the 
land, or from a mythical leader Picus: some 
modern writers connect the name with the 
Greek retin, a pine-tree, on account of the pine- 
trees growing in the country on the slopes of 
the Apennines ; but none of these etymologies 
can be received. Picenum formed the fifth re- 
gion in the division of Italy made by Augustus. 
The country was traversed by a number of hills 
of moderate height, eastern offshoots of the 
Apennines, and was drained by several small 
rivers flowing into the Adriatic through the 
valleys between these hills. The country was 
upon the whole fertile, and was especially cel- 
ebrated for its apples; but the chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants was the feeding of 
cattle and swine. The Picentes, as already 
remarked, were Sabine immigrants; but the 
population of the country appears to have been 
of a mixed nature. The Umbrians were in pos- 
session of the land when it was conquered by 
the Sabine Picentes, and some of the Umbrian 
population became intermingled with their Sa- 
bine conquerors. In addition to this, the south- 
ern part of the country was for a time in pos- 
session of the Liburnians, and Ancona was oc- 
cupied by Greeks from Syracuse. In B.C. 299 
the Picentes made a treaty with the Romans ; 
but having revolted in 269, they were defeated 
by the consul Sempronius Sophus in the follow- 
ing year, and were obliged to submit to the Ro- 
man supremacy, A portion of the people was 
transplanted to the coast of the Sinus Pesta- 
nus, where they founded the town Picentia. 
Vid. Picentia. Two or three years afterward 
the Romans sent colonies to Firmum and Cas- 
trum Novum in Picenum, in order to secure 
their newly-conquered possession. 'The Picen- 
tes fought with the other Socii against Rome 
in the Social or Marsie war (90-89), and receiv- 
ed the Roman franchise at the close of it. 

Picrivt. Vid. Picronus. 

Pictt, a people inhabiting the northern part of 
Britain, appear to have been either a tribe of 
the Caledonians, or the same people as the Cal- 
edonians, though under another name. They 
were called Picti by the Romans, from their 
practice of painting their bodies. They are first 
mentioned by the rhetorician Eumenius in an 
oration addressed to Constantius Chlorus, A.D. 
296; and after this time their name frequently 
occurs in the Roman writers, and often in con- 
nection with that of the Scoti. In the next cen- 
tury we find them divided into two tribes, the 
Dicaledone or Dicaledones, and the Vecturiones 
or Vecturones. Ata still later period their prin- 
cipal seat was in the northeast of Scotland. 

Picrénes, subsequently Pricrivi, a powerful 
people on the coast of Gallia Aquitanica, whose 
territory extended north as far as the Liger 
(now Loire), and east probably as far the River 
Creuse. Their chief town was Limonum, sub- 
sequently Pictavi (now Pottiers). 

Picror, Fasius. 1. C., painted the temple 
dictator C. Junius Brutus 
Bubuleus contracted for in his censorship, B.C. 
307, and dedicated in his dictatorship, 302. 
This painting, which must have been on the 
walls of the temple, was probably a representa- 
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tion of the battle which Bubulcus had gained 
against the Samnites. This is the earliest Ro- 
man painting of which we have any record. It 
was preserved till the reign of Claudius, when 
the temple was destroyed by fire. In conse- 
quence of this painting, C. Fabius received the 
surname of Protor, which was borne by his de- 
scendants.—2. C., son of No. 1, consul 269.— 
3. N. (2. e., Numerius), also son of No. 1, con- 
sul 266.—4. Q., son of No. 2, was the most an- 
cient writer of Roman history in prose. He 
served in the Gallic war 225, and also in the 
second Punic war. His history, which was 
written in Greek, began with the arrival of 
4ineas in Italy, and came down to his own 
time. Hence Polybius speaks of him as one 
of the historians of the second Punic war. [A 
few fragments of the history of Pictor are col- 
lected by Krause in Fragmenta Historicorum 
Lat., p. 52-63.]—5. Q., praetor 189, and filamen 
Quirinalis.—6. Sxr., is said by Cicero to have 
been well skilled in law, literature, and antiqui- 
ty. He lived about B.C. 150. He appears to 
be the same as the Fabius Pictor who wrote a 
work De Jure Pontificio, in several books. He 
probably wrote Annals likewise in the Latin 
language, since Cicero (de Orat., ii., 12) speaks 
ofa Latin annalist Pictor, whom he places after 
Cato, but before Piso ; which corresponds with 
the time at which Ser. Pictor lived, but could 
not apply to Q. Pictor, who lived in the time 
of the second Punic war. 

Picumnus and Prnumnus, two Roman divin- 
ities, were regarded as two brothers, and as the 
beneficent gods of matrimony in the rustic re- 
ligion of the ancient Romans. A couch was 
prepared for them in the house in which there 
was a newly-born child. Pilumnus was be- 
lieved to ward off ail sufferings from the infant 
with his pilum, with which he taught to pound 
the grain ; and Picumnus, who, under the name 
of Sterquilinius, was believed to have discov- 
ered the use of manure for the fields, conferred 
upon the infant strength and prosperity. Hence 
both were also looked upon as the gods of good 
deeds, and were identified with Castor and Pol- 
Inx. When Danaé landed in Italy, Picumnus 
is said to have built with her the town of Ar- 
dea, and to have become by her the father of 
Daunus. 

Picus (Iixoc), a Latin prophetic divinity, is 
described as a son of Saturnus or Sterculus, as 
the husband of Canens, and the father of Fau-. 
nus. In some traditions he was called the first 
king of Italy. He was a famous soothsayer and 
augur, and as he made use in his prophetic art 
of a picus (a woodpecker), he himself was also 
ealled Picus. He was represented in a rude 
and primitive manner as a wooden pillar with 
a woodpecker on the top of it, but afterward 
as a young man with a woodpecker on his 
head. The whole legend of Picus is founded 
on the notion that the woodpecker is a prophet- 
ie bird, sacred to Mars. Pomona, it is said, 
was beloved by him, and when Circe’s love for 
him was not requited, she changed him into a 
woodpecker, who, however, retained the pro- 
phetie powers which he had formerly possessed 
as a man. 

[Piovrns (Ilidérqc), of Percote, an ally of the 


Trojans, was slain by Ulysses. ] 
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[Pretus (IIéedoc), son of Pyrrhus and An- 
dromache, brother of Molossus and Pergamus.] 

Prmrta (IIvepéa : Téepec). 1. A narrow slip of 
country on the southeastern coast of Macedo- 
nia, extending from the mouth of the Peneus in 
Thessaly to the Haliacmon, and bounded on the 
west by Mount Olympus and its offshoots. A 
portion of these mountains was called by the 
ancient writers Prerus, or the Pierian Mount- 
ain. The inhabitants of this country, the Pie- 
res, were a Thracian people, and are celebrated 
in the early history of Greek poetry and music, 
since their country was one of the earliest seats 
of the worship of the Muses, and Orpheus is said 
to have been buried there. After the establish- 
ment of the Macedonian kingdom in Emathia 
in the seventh century B.C., Pieria was con- 
quered by the Macedonians, and the inhabitants 
were driven out of the country.—2. A district 
in Macedonia, east of the Strymon near Mount 
Pangzeum, where the Pierians settled, who had 
been driven out of their original abodes by the 
Macedonians, as already related. They pos- 
sessed in this district the fortified towns of 
Phagres and Pergamus.—3. A district on the 
northern coast of Syria, so called from the 


' Mountain Pieria, a branch of the Amanus, a 


name given to it by the Macedonians after their 
conquest of the East. In this district was the 
city of Seleucia, which is distinguished from 
other cities of the same name as Seleucia in 
Pieria. 

Piprtpus (Ilcepidec). 1. A surname of the 
Muses, which they derived from Pieria, near 
Mount Olympus, where they were first worship- 
ped among the Thracians. Some derived the 
name from an ancient king Pierus, who is said 
to have emigrated from Thrace into Beotia, 
and to have established their worship at Thes- 
pie. Pieris also occurs in the singular.—2. 
The nine daughters of Pierus, king of Emathia 
(Macedonia), whom he begot by Euippe or An- 
tiope, and to whom he gave the names of the 
nine Muses. They afterward entered into a 
contest with the Muses, and, being conquered, 
they were metamorphosed into birds called Co- 
lymbas, Iyngx, Cenchris, Cissa, Chloris, Aca- 
lanthis, Nessa, Pipo, and Dracontis. 

Pierus (Iéepoc). 1. Mythological. Vid. Pin- 
RIDEs.—2. A mountain. Vid. Prerta, No. 1. 

Preras, a personification of faithful attach- 
ment, love, and veneration among the Romans. 
At first she had only a small sanctuary at Rome, 
but in B.C. 191 a larger one was built. She is 
represented on Roman coins as a matron throw- 
ing incense upon an altar, and her attributes 
are a stork and children. She is sometimes 
represented as a female figure offering her 
breast to an aged parent. 

Prstas Juris. _ Vid. Poa. } 

Preres (Iéypnc), of Halicarnassus, either the 
brother or the son of the celebrated Artemisia, 
queen of Caria. He is said to have been the 
author of the Margites, and the Batrachomyo- 
machia. , 

[Picrum Mare, called by the Greeks 6 Kpé- 
voc Qreavoc, the names under which the Arctic 
or Frozen Ocean was known to the ancients. ] 

Pitia, the wife of T. Pompontus Atticus, to 
whom she was married on the 12th of Februa- 
ry, B.C. 56. In the summer of ee 
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year she bore her husband a daughter, who sub- 
sequently married Vipsanius Agrippa. Sel, 

Pinérus (IléAwpoc), a town of Macedonia in 
Chalcidice, at the head of the Singitie Gulf. 

Pitumnus. Vid. Picumnus. 

Pimpiia (Iiureca), a town in the Macedo- 
nian province of Pieria, sacred to the Muses, 
who were hence called Pimpleides. 

[Pimprama (IIéumpaya), the capital city of the 
Adraistz, a tribe in the northwest of India in- 
tra Gangem.] : > 

Prinira (ra Iivapa: wapedte: ruins at Pina- 
ra or Minara), an inland city of Lycia, some dis- 
tance west of the River Xanthus, at the foot of 
Mount Cragus. Here Pandarus was worship- 
ped as a hero, 

Piniria Gens, one of the most ancient pa- 
trician gentes at Rome, traced its origin to a 
time long previous to the foundation of the city. 
The legend related that when Hercules came 
into Italy, he was hospitably received on the 
spot where Rome was afterward built by the 
Potitii and the Pinarii, two of the most distin- 
guished families in the country. The hero, in 
return, taught them the way in which he was 
to be worshipped ; but as the Pinarii were not 
at hand when the sacrificial banquet was ready, 
and did not come till the entrails of the victim 
were eaten, Hercules, in anger, determined that 
the Pinarii should in all future time be excluded 
from partaking of the entrails of the victims, 
and that in all matters relating to his worship 
they should be inferior to the Potitii. These 
two families continued to be the hereditary 
priests of Hercules till the censorship, of App. 
Claudius (B.C. 312), who purchased from the 
Potitii the knowledge of the sacred rites, and 
intrusted them to public slaves ; whereat the 
god was so angry that the whole Potitia gens, 
containing twelve families and thirty grown-up 
men, perished within a year, or, according to 
other accounts, within thirty days, and Appius 
himself became blind. The Pinarii did not 
share in the guilt of communicating the sacred 
knowledge, and therefore did not receive the 
same punishment as the Potitii, but continued 
in existence to the latest times. It appears that 
the worship of Hercules by the Potitii and Pi- 
Narii was a sacrum gentilitium belonging to these 
gentes, and that in the time of Appius Claudius 
these sacra privata were made sacra publica. The 
Pinarii were divided into the families of Mamer- 
cinus, Natta, Posca, Rusca, and Scarpus, but none 
of them obtained sufficient importance to require 
@ separate notice. 

Pinirius, L. [1. The commander of the Ro- 
man garrison at Enna in the second Punic war, 
B.C. 214, suppressed with Vigor an attempt at 
insurrection which the inhabitants made. ]—2. 
The great-nephew of the dictator ©. Julius Ce- 

_ Sar, being the grandson of Julia, Ozsar’s eldest 

“sister. In the will of the dictator, Pinarius was 
named one of his heirs along with his two oth- 
er great-nephews, C. Octavius and Q. Pedius, 
Octavius obtaining three fourths of the prop- 
erty, and the remaining fourth being divided 
between Pinarius and Pedius. [Pinarius after- 
ward served in the army of the triumvirs in the 
War against Brutus and Cassius. ] 

Prnirus (IIivapoc), a river of Cilicia, rising in 
Mons Amanus, and falling into the Gulf of Issus 
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near Issus, between the mouth of the Pyramus 
and the Syrian frontier. 

Pinpirus (Ilivdapoc). 1 The greatest lyric poet 
of Greece, was born either at Thebes or at Cy- 
noscephale, a village in the territory of Thebes, 
about B.C. 522. His family was one of the 
noblest in Thebes, and seems also to have been 
celebrated for its skill in music. . The father or 
uncle of Pindar was a flute-player, and Pindar 
at an early age received instruction in the art 
from the flute-player Scopelinus. But the youth 
soon gave indications of a genius for poetry, 
which induced his father to send him to Athens 
to receive more perfect instruction in the art. 
Later writers tell us that his future glory asa 
poet was miraculously foreshadowed bya swarm 
of bees which rested upon his lips while he was 
asleep, and that this miracle first led him to 
compose poetry. At Athens Pindar became the 
pupil of Lasus of Hermione, the founder of the 
Athenian school of dithyrambic poetry. He re- 
turned to Thebes before he completed his twen- 
tieth year, and is said to have received instruc- 
tion there from Myrtis and Corinna of Tanagra, 
two poetesses who then enjoyed great celeb- 
rity in Beeotia. With both these poetesses Pin- 
dar contended for the prize in the musical con- 
tests at Thebes; and he is said to have been 
defeated five times by Corinna. Pindar com- 
menced his professional career as a poet at an 
early age, and was soon employed by different 
states and princes in all parts of the Hellenic 
world to compose for them choral songs for 
special occasions. He received money and pres- 
ents for his works; but he never degenerated 
into a common mercenary poet, and he contin- 
ued to preserve to his latest days the respect of 
all parts of Greece. He composed poems for 
Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse, Alexander, son of 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, Theron, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, as well 
as for many free states and private persons. He 
was courted especially by Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, and Hieron, tyrant of Syracuse ; and 
the praises which he bestowed upon the former 
are said to have been the chief reason which led 
his descendant, Alexander, the son of Philip, to 
spare the house of the poet when he destroyed 
the rest of Thebes. Pindar’s stated residence 
was at Thebes, though he frequently left home 
in order to witness the great public games, and 
to visit the states and distinguished men who 
courted his friendship and employed his sery- 
ices. Thus about B.C. 473 he visited the court 
of Hieron at Syracuse, where he remained four 
years. He probably died in his’ eightieth year 
in 442. The only poems of Pindar which have 
come down to us entire are his Epinicia, or tri- 
umphal odes. But these were but a small por- 
tion of his works. Besides his triumphal odes, 
he wrote hymns to the gods, peans, dithyrambs, 
odes for processions (mpoco0ta), songs of maid- 
ens (rapOévera), mimic dancing songs (dr0pxH- 
ata), drinking-songs (ax6ALa), dirges (Spqvor), 
and encomia (€yx@uca), Or panegyrics on princes, 
Of these we have numerous fragments. Most 
of them are mentioned in the well-known lines 
of Horace (Carm., iv., eae 


“Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis: 2 
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Seu deos (hymns and peans) regesve 
(encomia) canit, deorum 
Sanguinem:... ; 
Sive quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma coplestes (the Epinicia):... 
Flebili sponse juvenemve raptum 
Plorat” (the dirges). 
In all of these varieties Pindar equally excelled, 
as we see from the numerous quotations made 
from them by the ancient writers, though they 
are generally of too fragmentary a kind to allow 
us to form a judgment respecting them. Our 
estimate of Pindar as a poet must be formed 
almost exclusively from his Epinicia, which were 
composed in commemoration of some victory in 
the public games. The Epinicia are divided into 
four books, celebrating respectively the victories 
gained in the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games. In order to understand them 
properly, we must bear in mind the nature of the 
occasion for which they were composed, and the 
object which the poet had in view. A victory 
gained in one of the four great national festivals 
conferred honor not only upon the conqueror 
and his family, but also upon the city to which 
he belonged. It was accordingly celebrated 
With great pomp and ceremony. Such a cele- 
bration began with a procession to a temple, 
where a sacrifice was offered, and it ended with 
a banquet and the joyous revelry, called by the 
Greeks comus (kGuoc). For this celebration a 
poem was expressly composed, which was sung 
by a chorus. The poems were sung either dur- 
ing the procession to the temple, or at the comus 
at the close of the banquet. Those of Pindar’s 
Epinician odes which consist of strophes with- 
out epodes were sung during the procession, but 
the majority of them appear to have been sung 
at the comus. In these odes Pindar rarely de- 
scribes the victory itself, as the scene was fa- 
miliar to all the spectators, but he dwells upon 
the glory of the victor, and celebrates chiefly 
either his wealth (6A60¢) or his skill (ape7#) : his 
wealth, if he had gained the victory in the char- 
iot-race, since it was only the wealthy that 
‘could contend for the prize in this contest ; his 
skill, if he had been exposed to peril in the con- 
test. The metres of Pindar are too extensive 
and difficult a subject to admit of explanation in 
the present work. No two odes possess the 
same metrical structure. The Doric rhythm 
chiefly prevails, but he also makes frequent use 
of the AZolian and Lydian as well. The best edi- 
tions of Pindar are by Bockh, Lips., 1811-1821, 2 
vols. 4to, and by Dissen, Gotha, 1830, 2 vols. 8vo, 
of which there is a second edition by Schneide- 
win, Gotha, 1843, seg.—[2. Under the name of 
Pindarus there exists a Latin poem in hexame- 
ter verse, commonly called Epitome Iliados Ho- 
meri. Wernsdorf tried to prove that the name 
of the author was Pentadius, from which Pin- 
darus was a corruption, but this idea he after- 
ward abandoned; Bahr thinks the poem must 
have been composed in the third or fourth cen- 
tury A.D. ; it is published by Wernsdorf in Poete 
Latini Minores, vol. iv., pt. ii.,and separately, with 
the notes of Theod. Van Kooten, by H. Weytingh, 
Lugd. Bat., 1809.—3. The freedman of C. Cas- 
sius Longinus, put an end to his master’s life 
at the request of the latter after the loss of the 
battle of Philippi.] 
Pmpisus (Iivdacoc), a southern branch of 
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Mount Temnus in Mysia, extending to the Elai- 
tic Gulf, and containing the sources of the River 
Cetius. 

[Pinpentssus (Pindenissite in pl. ; now, ac- 
cording to Von Hammer, Schahmaran), a city of 
Cilicia, besieged and taken by Cicero during his 
administration of the province of Cilicia.] 

Pinnvs (Ilivdoc), 1. A lofty range of mount- 
ains in Northern Greece, a portion of the great 
back-bone which runs through the centre of 
Greece from north to south. The name of Pin- 
dus was confined to that part of the chain which 
separates Thessaly and Epirus, and its most 
northerly and also highest part was called Lac- 
mon.—2. One of the four towns of Doris, near 
the sources of a small river of the same name, 
which flowed through Loeris into the Cephisus. 

[Pinevs. Vid. Pinnes.] 

Pinna (Pinnensis: now Civita di Penna), the 
chief town of the Vestini at the foot of the Ap- 
ennines, surrounded by beautiful meadows, 

Pinnes, Prnnevs, or Pingus, was the son of 
Agron, king of Illyria, by his first wife Triteuta. 
At the death of Agron (B.C. 231), Pinnes, who 
was then a child, was left in the guardianship of 
his step-mother Teuta, whom Agron had mar- 
ried after divorcing Triteuta. When Teuta was 
defeated by the Romans, the care of Pinnes de- 
volved upon Demetrius of Pharos; but when 
Demetrius, in his turn, made war against the 
Romans and was defeated, Pinnes was placed 
upon the throne by the Romans, but was com- 
pelled to pay tribute. 

[Pintia (Ilevtia : now Valladolid), a city of the 
Vaccei in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on 
the road from Asturica to Cesaraugusta. ] 

Pintuaria (Ilivrovapia: now Teneriffe), one 
of the Insut@ ForrunatZ (now Canary Islands) 
off the western coast of Africa, also called Con- 
VALLIs, and, from the perpetual snow on its peak, 
Nivaru: 

[Pronta (Ilcovia: Pionites), a city in the in- 
terior of Mysia, on the River Satniois, north- 
west of Antandrus, and northeast of Gargara, 
said to have derived its name from Pionis, a de- 
scendant of Hercules. ] 

Piravs or Piraus (Iecparete: now Porto Le- 
one or Porto Dracone). 1. The most important of 
the harbors of Athens, was situated in the penin- 
sula about five miles southwest ofAthens. This 
peninsula, which is sometimes called by the gen- 
eral name of Pirzeus, contained three harbors, 
Pirgeus proper on the western side, by far the 
largest of the three, Zea on the eastern side, 
separated from Pireeus by a narrow isthmus, 
and Munychia (now Pharnar?) still further to the 
east. The position of Pireeus and of the Athe- 
nian harbors has been usually misunderstood. 
In consequence of a statement in an ancient 
scholiast, it was generally supposed that the 
great harbor of Pirweus was divided into three 
smaller harbors, Zea for corn vessels, Aphrodis- 
ium for merchant ships in general, and Can- 
tharus for ships of war ; but this division of the 
Pireeus is now rejected by the best topogra- 
phers. Zea was a harbor totally distinct from 
the Pireeus, as is stated above; the northern 
portion of the Pireeus seems to have been used 
by the merchant vessels, and the Cantharus, 
where the ships of war were stationed, was on 
the southern side of the harbor, re the en- 
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trance. It was through the suggestion of The- 
mistocles that the Athenians were induced to 
make use of the harbor of Pirweus. Before 
the Persian wars their principal harbor was Pha- 
lerum, which was not situated in the Pirean 
peninsula at all, but lay to the east of Munychia. 
Vid. Poaterum. At the entrance of the harbor 
of Pireeeus there were two promontories, the 
one on the right hand called Alcimus (*AAKzuoc), 
on which was the tomb of Themistocles, and 
the other on the left called Eétionéa ('Hetiéveca), 
on which the Four Hundred erected a fortress. 
The entrance of the harbor, which was narrow 
by nature, was rendered still narrower by two 
mole-heads, to which a chain was attached to 
prevent the ingress of hostile ships. The town 
or demus of Piraeus was surrounded with strong 
fortifications by Themistocles, and was connect- 
ed with Athens by means of the celebrated Long 
Walls under the administration of Pericles. 
(Vid. p. 122, a.) The town possessed a consid- 
erable population, and many public and private 
buildings. The most important of its publie 
buildings were the Agora Hippodamia, a tem- 
ple of Jupiter (Zeus) Soter, a large stoa, a the- 
atre, the Phreattys or tribunal for the admirals, 
the arsenal, the docks, &c.—-[2. Pir aus, an open 
roadstead on the eastern coast of Corinthia, near 
the Promontory Spireum, close to the borders of 
the territory of Epidaurus, where, in the twenti- 
eth year of the Peloponnesian war, the Atheni- 
ans blockaded a part of the Peloponnesian fleet. ] 

[Prraus (Iefpaioc), son of Clytius in Ithaca, 
a friend of Telemachus. ] 

Pirené (Iecoyvy), a celebrated fountain at 
Corinth, which, according to tradition, took its 
origin from Pirene, a daughter of Gibalus, who 
here melted away into tears through grief for 
the loss of her son Cenchrias. At this fountain 
Bellerophon is said to have caught the horse 
Pegasus. It gushed forth from the rock in the 
Acrocorinthus, was conveyed down the hill by 
subterraneous conduits, and fell into a marble 
basin, from which the greater part of the town 
was supplied with water. The fountain was 
celebrated for the purity and salubrity of its wa- 
ter, and was so highly valued that the poets fre- 
quently employed its name as equivalent to that 
of Corinth itself. 

Pirist@ (Ilecpeccat), probably the same as the 
Jruesta of Livy, a town of Thessaly, in the dis- 
trict Thessaliotis, on the left bank of the Pe- 
neus. 

Piriruéus (IIecpi@oo¢), son of Ixion or Jupiter 
(Zeus) by Dia, was king of the Lapithe in Thes- 
saly, and married to Hippodamia, by whom he 
became the father of Polypeetes. When Pirith- 
ous was celebrating his marriage with Hippo- 
damia, the intoxicated centaur Eurytion or Eu- 
rytus carried her off, and this act occasioned 
the celebrated fight between the Centaurs and 
Lapithe, in which the Centaurs were defeated. 
Pirithotis once invaded Attica, but when Theseus 
came forth to oppose him, he conceived a warm 
admiration for the Athenian king, and from this 
time a most intimate friendship sprung up be- 
tween the two heroes. Theseus was present 
at the wedding of Pirithoiis, and assisted him in 
his battle against the Centaurs. Hippodamia 
afterward died, and each of the two friends re- 
solved to wed a daughter of Jupiter (Zeus). 
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| With the assistance of Pirithotis, Theseus car- 
ried off Helen from Sparta, and placed her at 
Aphidne, under the care of Athra. Pirithous 
was still more ambitious, and resolved to carry 
off Persephone (Proserpina), the wife of the king 
of the lower world. Theseus would not desert 
his friend in the enterprise, though he knew the 
risk which they ran. The two friends accord- 
ingly descended to the lower world, but they 
were seized by Pluto (Hades) and fastened to a 
rock, where they both remained till Hercules 
visited the lower world. Hercules delivered 
Theseus, who had made the daring attempt only 
to please his friend, but Pirithotis remained for- 
ever in torment (amatorem trecente Pirithoum co- 
hibent catene, Hor., Carm. iii., 4,80). Pirithotis 
was worshipped at Athens, along with Theseus, 
as a hero. 

[Prous (IIefpooc), son of Imbrasus, a leader 
of the Thracians, in alliance with the Trojans, 
slain by Thoas. ] 

Pirus (Ileipoc), Pinrvus (Iéepoc), or AcuELoUvs, 
the chief river of Achaia, which falls into the 
Gulf of Patre near Olenus. 

Pirusta, a people in Illyria, exempted from 
taxes by the Romans because they deserted 
Gentius and passed over to the Romans. 

Pisa (ica: Ilvcdrye), the capital of Prsaris 
(IIcoGric), the middle portion of the province of 
Elis in Peloponnesus. Vid. Et1s. In the most 
ancient times Pisatis formed a union of eight 
states, of which, in addition to Pisa, we find 
mention of Salmone, Heraclea, Harpinna, Cyce- 
sium, and Dyspontium. Pisa itself was situa- 
‘ted north of the Alpheus, at a very short dis- 
tance east of Olympia, and, in consequence of 
its proximity to the latter place, was frequently 
identified by the poets with it. The history of 
the Pisate consists of their struggle with the 
Eleans, with whom they contended for the pres- 
idency of the Olympic games. The Pisate ob- 
tained this honor in the eighth Olympiad (B.C. 
748) with the assistance of Phidon, tyrant of 
Argos, and also a second time’ in the thirty- : 
fourth Olympiad (644) by means of their own 
king Pantaleon. In the fifty-second Olympiad 
(572) the struggle between the two tribes was 
brought to a close by the conquest and destrue- 
tion of Pisa by the Eleans. So complete was 
the destruction of the city, that not a trace of it 
was left in later times ; and some persons, as 
we learn from Strabo, even questioned whether 
it had ever existed, Supposing that by the name 
of Pisa the kingdom of the Pisate was alone 
intended. The existence, however, of the cit 
does not admit of dispute. Even after the de- 
struction of the city, the Pisate did not relin- 
quish their claims; and in the one hundred and 
fourth Olympiad (364), they had the presidency 
of the Olympic games along with the Arcadians, 
when the latter people were making war with 
the Eleans. 

Piss, more rarely Prsa (Pisanus : now Pisa), 
one of the most ancient and important of the 
cities of Etruria, was situated at the confluence 
of the Arnus and Ausar (now Serchio), about six 
miles from the sea ; but the latter river altered 
1ts course in the twelfth century, and now flows 
into the sea by a separate channel. According 
| to some traditions, Pisee was founded by the 
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in Elis, who were driven upon the coast of Italy 
on their return from Troy, whence the Roman 
poets give the Etruscan town the surname 
of Alphea. This legend, however, like many 
others, probably arose from the accidental simi- 
larity of the names of the two cities. It would 
seem that Pisa was originally a Pelasgic town, 
that it afterward passed into the hands of the 
Ligyz, and from them into those of the Etrus- 
cans. It then became one of the twelve cities 
of Etruria, and was, down to the time of Au- 
gustus, the most northerly city in the country. 
Pisa is frequently mentioned in the Ligurian 
wars as the head-quarters of the Roman legions. 
In B.C. 180 it was made a Latin colony, and 
appears to have been colonized again in the 
time of Augustus, since we find it called in in- 
scriptions Colonia Julia Pisana. Its harbor, 
ealled Portus Pisanus, at the mouth of the Ar- 
nus, was much used by the Romans; and in the 
time of Strabo the town of Pisa was still a place 
of considerable importance on account of the 
marble-quarries in its ‘neighborhood, and the 
quantity of timber which it yielded for ship- 
building. About three miles north of the town 
were mineral springs, called Aque Pisane, which 
were less celebrated in antiquity than they are 
at the present day. There is scarcely a vestige 
of the ancient city in the modern Pisa. 
PrsaNDER (Ileicavdpoc). [1. Son of Memalus, 
a leader of the Myrmidons before Troy.—2. Son 
of Antimachus, brother of Hippolochus, a Tro- 
jan warrior, slain by Agamemnon.—3. Another 
Trojan warrior, slain by Menelaus. ]—4. Son of 
Polyctor, and one of the suitors of Penelope.— 
5. An Athenian, of the demus of Acharne, lived 
in the time of the Peloponnesian war, and was 
attacked by the comic poets for his rapacity and 
cowardice. In 412 he comes before us as the 
chief ostensible agent in éffecting the revolu- 
tion of the Four Hundred. In all the measures 
of the new government, of which he was a 
member, he took an active part ; and when The- 
ramenes and others withdrew from it, he sided 
with the more violent aristocrats, and was one 
of those who, on the counter-revolution, took 
refuge with Agis at Decelea. His property was 
confiscated, and it does not appear that he ever 
returned to Athens.—6. A Spartan, brother-in- 
law of Agesilaus II., who made him admiral of 
the fleet in 395. In the following year he was 
defeated and slain in the sea-fight off Cnidus, 
against Conon and Pharnabazus.—7. A poet of 
Camirus in Rhodes, flourished about B.C. 648- 
645. He was the author of a poem in two 
books on the exploits of Hercules, called Hera- 
cléa (Hpd«Aeca). The Alexandrean gramma- 
rians thought so highly of the poem that they 
received Pisander, as well as Antimachus and 
Panyasis, into the epic canon together with 
Homer and Hesiod. Only afew lines of it have 
been preserved. In the Greek Anthology we 
find an epigram attributed to Pisander of Rhodes, 
perhaps the poet of Camirus. [The few re- 
maining fragments are published by Diibner 
among the Poete Epici Minores, Paris, 1840.]— 
8. A poet of Laranda, in Lycia or Lycaonia, was 
the son of Nestor, and flourished in the reign 
of Alexander Severus (A.D. 222-235). He wrote 
a poem, called ‘Hpwrxai Seoyapuiat, which prob- 
ably treated of the marriages of gods and god- 
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desses with mortals, and of the heroic progeny 
thus produced. 

Pisatis. Vid. Pisa. 

Pisaurum (Pisaurensis : now Pesaro), an an- 
cient town of Umbria, near the mouth of the 
River Pisaurus (now Foglia), on the road to 
Ariminum. It was colonized by the Romans in 
B.C. 186, and probably colonized a second time 
by Augustus, since it is called in inscriptions 
Colonia Julia Felix. 

Pisaurus. Vid. Pisaurum. 

Piscean. Vid. Neo. 

Pisipia (7 Towing : Ucotdne, pl. Wucidat, also 
Tlevaidat, Mecetdar, and Ucordcxol, Pisipa, pl. Prst- 
p#, anc. Prisipa), an inland district of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Lycia and Pampbylia on the 
south, Cilicia on the southeast, Lycaonia and 
Isauria (the latter often reckoned a part of Pi- 
sidia) on the east and northeast, Phrygia Paro- 
reios on the north, where the boundary varied 
at different times, and was never very definite, 
and Caria on the west. It was a mountainous 
region, formed by that part of the main chain 
of Mount Taurus which sweeps round in a semi- 
circle parallel to the shore of the Pamphylian 
Gulf, the strip of shore itself, at the foot of 
the mountains, constituting the district of Pam 
puyiia. The inhabitants of the mountains were . 
a warlike aboriginal people, related apparently 
to the Isaurians and Cilicians. They maintain- 
ed their independence, under petty chieftains, 
against all the successive rulers of Asia Minor. 
The Romans never subdued the Pisidians in 
their mountain fortresses, though they took 
some of the towns on the outskirts of their 
country ; for example, Antiochia, which was 
made a colony with the Jus Italicum. In fact, 
the northern part, in which Anticchia stood, 
had originally belonged to Phrygia, and was 
more accessible and more civilized than the 
mountains which formed the proper country of 
the Pisidians. Nominally, the country was con- 
sidered a part of Pamphylia till the new sub- 
division of the empire under Constantine, when 
Pisidia was made a separate province. The 
country is still inhabited by wild tribes, among 
whom travelling is dangerous, and it is there- 
fore little known. Ancient writers say that it 
contained, amid its rugged mountains, some 
fertile valleys, where the olive flourished; and 
it also produced the gum storax, some medic- 
inal plants, and salt. On the southern slope of 
the Taurus, several rivers flowed through Pi- 
sidia and Pamphylia into the Pamphylian Gulf, 
the chief of which were the Cestrus and the 
Catarrhactes ; and on the north the mountain 
streams form some large salt lakes, namely, 
Ascania (now Hoiran and Egerdir) south of 
Antiochia, Caralius or Pusgusa (now Bei Shehr 
or Kereli) southeast of the former, and Trogitis 
(now Soghla) further to the southeast in Isau- 
ria. Special names were given to certain dis- 
tricts, which are sometimes spoken of as parts 
of Pisidia, sometimes aS distinct countries, 
namely, Cibyratis, in the southwest along the 
north of Lycia, and Cabalia, the southwestern 
corner of Cibyratis itself; Milyas, the district 
east of Cibyratis, northeast of Lycia, and north- 
west of Pamphylia, and Isauria, in the east of 
Pisidia, on the borders of Lycaonia. ay 
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sons of Pisistratus. The name is used some- 
times to indicate only Hippias and Hipparchus, 
and sometimes in a wider application, em- 
bracing the grandchildren and near connections 
of Pisistratus (as by Herod., viii., 52, referring 
to a time when both Hippias and Hipparchus 
were dead). 

Pisisrrxtus (Iecoforpatoc), the youngest son 
of Nestor and Anaxibia, was a friend of Telem- 
achus, and accompanied him on his journey from 
Pylos to Menelaus at Sparta. 

Pisistritus (Ilecolorparoc), an Athenian, son 
of Hippocrates, was so named after Pisistratus, 
the youngest son of Nestor, since the family of 
Hippocrates was of Pylian origin, and traced 
their descent to Neleus, the father of Nestor. 
The mother of Pisistratus, (whose name we do 
not know) was cousin-german to the mother of 
Solon. Pisistratus grew up equally distinguish- 
ed for personal beauty and for mental endow- 
ments. The relationship between him and So- 
lon naturally drew them together, and a close 
friendship sprang up between them. He as- 
sisted Solon by his eloquence in persuading the 
Athenians to renew their Struggle with the Me- 
garians for the possession of Salamis, and he 
afterward fought with bravery in the expedi- 
tion which Solon led against the island. When 
Solon, after the establishment of his constitu- 
tion, retired for a time from Athens, the old 
rivalry between the parties of the Plain, the 
Highlands, and the Coast broke out into open 
feud. The party of the Plain, comprising chief- 
ly the landed proprietors, was headed by Lycur- 
gus; that of the Coast, consisting of the wealth- 
ier classes not belonging to the nobles, by Mega- 
cles, the son of Alemzon ; the party of the High- 
lands, which aimed at more of political freedom 
and equality than either of the two others, was 
the one at the head of which Pisistratus placed 
himself, because they seemed the most likely 
to be useful in the furtherance of his ambitious 
designs. His liberality, as well as his military 
and oratorical abilities, gained him the support 
of a large body of citizens. Solon, on his re- 
turn, quickly saw through the designs of Pisis- 
tratus, who listened with respect to his advice, 
though he prosecuted his schemes none the less 
diligently. When Pisistratus found his plans 
sufficiently ripe for execution, he one day made 
his appearance in the agora with his mules and 
his own person exhibiting recent wounds, pre- 
tending that he had been nearly assassinated by 
his enemies as he was riding into the country. 
An assembly of the people was forthwith call- 
ed, in which one of his partisans proposed that 
a body-guard of fifty citizens, armed with clubs, 
should be granted to him. It was in vain that 
Solon opposed this; the guard was given him. 
Through the neglect or connivance of the peo- 
ple, Pisistratus took this Opportunity of rais- 
ing a much larger force, with which he seized 
the citadel, B.C. 560, thus becoming what the 
Greeks called Tyrant of Athens. Having se- 
cured to himself the substance of power, he 
made no further change in the constitution or 
in the laws, which he administered ably and 
well. His first usurpation lasted but a short 
time. Before his power was firmly rooted, the 
factions headed by Megacles and Lycurgus com- 
bined, and Pisistratus was compelled to evacu- 
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ate Athens. He remained in banishment six 
years. Meantime the factions of Megacles and 
Lycurgus revived their old feuds, and Megacles 
made overtures to Pisistratus, offering to rein- 
state him in the tyranny if he would connect 
himself with him by receiving his daughter in 
marriage. ‘The proposal was accepted by Pisis- 
tratus, and the following stratagem was devised 
for accomplishing his restoration, according to 
the account of Herodotus. A damsel named 
Phya, of remarkable stature and beauty, was 
dressed up as Minerva (Athena) in a full suit of 
armor, and placed in a chariot, with Pisistratus 
by her side. The chariot was then driven to- 
ward the city, heralds being sent on before to 
announce that Minerva (Athena) in person was 
bringing back Pisistratus to her Acropolis. The 
report spread rapidly, and those in the city be- 
lieving that the woman was really their tutela- 
ry goddess, worshipped her, and admitted Pisis- 
tratus. Pisistratus nominally performed his part 
of the contract with Megacles ; but, in conse- 
quence of the insulting manner in which he 
treated his wife, Megacles again made common 
cause with Lycurgus, and Pisistratus was a sec- 
ond time compelled to evacuate Athens. He 
retired to Eretria in Eubcea, and employed the 
next ten years in making preparations to regain 
his power. At the end of that time he invaded 
Attica with the forces he had raised, and also 
supported by Lygdamis of Naxos with a con- 
siderable body of troops. He defeated his op- 
ponents near the temple of Minerva (Athena) 
at Pallene, and then entered Athens without 
opposition. Lygdamis was rewarded by, being 
established as tyrant of Naxos, which island 
Pisistratus conquered. Vid. Lyepamis. Hav- 
ing now become tyrant of Athens for the third 
time, Pisistratus adopted measures to secure 
the undisturbed, possession of his supremacy. 
He took a body of foreign mercenaries into his 
pay, and seized as hostages the children of sev- 
eral of the principal citizens, placing them in 
the custody of Lygdamis in Naxos. He main- 
tained at the same time the form of Solon’s in- 
stitutions, only taking care, as his sons did after 
him, that the highest offices should always be 
held by some member of the family. He nat 
only exacted obedience to the laws from his 
subjects and friends, but himself set the exam- 
ple of submitting to them. On one occasion he 
even appeared before the Areopagus to answer 
a charge of murder, which, however, was not 
prosecuted. Athens was indebted to him for 
many stately and useful buildings. Among 
these may be mentioned a temple to the Pyth- 
ian Apollo, and a magnificent temple to the 
Olympian Jupiter (Zeus), which remained un- 
finished for several centuries, and was at length 
completed by the Emperor Hadrian. Besides 
these, the Lyceum, a garden with stately build- 
ings a short distance from the city, was the 
work of Pisistratus, as also the fountain of the 
Nine Springs. Pisistratus also encouraged lit- 
erature in various ways. It was apparently un- 
der his auspices that Thespis introduced at Ath-- 
ens his rude form of tragedy (B.C. 535), and 
that ‘dramatic contests were made a regular 
part of the Attic Dionysia. It is to Pisistratus 
that we owe the first written text of the whole 
of the poems of Homer, which, without his care, 
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would most likely now exist only in a few dis- 
jointed fragments. Vid. Hommrus. Pisistratus 
is also said to have been the first person in 
Greece who collected a library, to which he 
generously allowed the public access. By his 
first wife Pisistratus had two sons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus. By his second wife, Timonassa, 
he had also two sons, Iophon and Thessalus, 
who are rarely mentioned. He had also a bas- 
tard son, Hegesistratus, whom he made tyrant 
of Sigeum, after taking that town from the Myt- 
ileneans. Pisistratus died at an advaneed age 
in 527, and was succeeded in the tyranny by his 
eldest son Hippias ; but Hippias and his broth- 
er Hipparchus appear to have administered the 
affairs of the state with so little outward dis- 
tinction, that they are frequently spoken of as 
though they had been joint tyrants. They con- 
tinued the government. on the same principles 
as their father. Thucydides (vi., 54) speaks in 
‘terms of high commendation of the virtue and 
intelligence with which their rule was exer- 
cised till the death of Hipparchus. Hipparchus 
inherited his father’s literary tastes. Several 
distinguished poets lived at Athens under the 
patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, Simo- 
nides of Ceos, Anacreon of Teos, Lasus of Her- 
mione, and Onomacritus. After the murder of 
Hipparchus in 514, an account of which is given 
under Harmopius, a great change ensued in 
the character of the government. Under the 
influence of revengeful feelings and fears for his 
own safety, Hippias now became a morose and 
suspicious tyrant. He put to death great num- 
bers of the citizens, and raised money by ex- 
traordinary imposts. His old enemies the Alc- 
meonide, to whom Megacies belonged, availed 
themselves of the growing discontent of the cit- 
izens; and after one or two unsuccessful at- 
tempts, they at length succeeded, supported by 
a large force under Cleomenes, in expelling the 
Pisistratide from Attica. Hippias and his con- 
nections retired to Sigeumin 510. The family 
of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual ban- 
ishment, a sentence which was maintained even 
in after times, when decrees of amnesty were 
passed. Hippias afterward repaired to the court 
of Darius, and looked forward to a restoration 
to his country by the aid of the Persians. He 
accompanied the expedition sent under Datis 
and Artaphernes, and pointed out to the Per- 
sians the plain of Marathon as the most suita- 
ble place for their landing. He was now (490) 
of great age. According to some accounts, he 
fell in the battle of Marathon ; according to oth- 
ers, he died at Lemnos on his return. Hippias 
was the only one of the legitimate sons of Pisis- 
tratus who had children; but none of them at- 
tained distinction. 

Piso, Carrurnius, the name of a distinguish- 
ed plebeian family. The name of Piso, like 
many other Roman cognomens, is connected 
with agriculture, the noblest and most honor- 
able pursuit of the ancient Romans: it comes 
from the verb pisere or pinsere, and refers to the 
pounding or grinding of corn. 1. Was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Canne, B.C.216; was 
pretor urbanus 211, and afterward commanded 
as propreter in Etruria 210. Piso in his pre- 
torship proposed to the senate that the Ludi 
Apollinares, which had been exhibited for the 


PISO. 


first time in the preceding year (212), should be 
repeated, and should be celebrated in future an~ 
nually. The senate passed a decree to this ef- 
fect. The establishment of these games by 
their ancestor was commemorated on coins by 
the Pisones in later times.—2. C., son of No. 
1, was pretor 186, and received Further Spain 
as his province.. He returned to Rome in 184, 
and obtained a triumph for a victory he had 
gained over the Lusitani and Celtiberi. He was 
consul in 180, and died during his consulship. 


Pisones with the agnomen Cesoninus. 


3. L., received the agnomen Cesoninus be- 
cause he originally belonged to the Cesonia 
gens. He was pretor in 154, and obtained the 
province of Further Spain, but was defeated by 
the Lusitani. He was consul in 148, and was 
sent to conduct the war against Carthage; he 
was succeeded in the command in the following 
year by Scipio.—4. L., son of No. 3, consul 112 
with M. Livius Drusus. In 107 he served as 
legatus to the consul, L. Cassius Longinus, who 
was sent into Gaul to oppose the Cimbri and 
their allies, and he fell together with the con- 
sul in the battle, in which the Roman army was 
utterly defeated by the Tigurini in the territory 
of the Allobroges. This Piso was the grandfa- 
ther of Cesar’s father-in-law, a circumstance 
to which Cesar himself alludes in recording his 
own victory over the Tigurini at a later time. 
(Ces., B. G., i., 7, 12.)\—5. L., son of No. 4, 
never rose to any of the offices of state, and is 
only known from the account given of him by 
Cicero in his violent invective against his son. 
He married the daughter of Calventius, a na- 
tive of Cisalpine Gaul, who came from Placen- 
tia and settled at Rome ; and hence Cicero calls 
his son, in contempt, a semi-Placentian.—6. L., 
son of No. 5, was an unprincipled debauchee 
and a cruel and corrupt magistrate. He is first 
mentioned in 59, when he was brought to trial 
by P. Clodius for plundering a province, of which 
he had the administration after his pretorship, 
and he was only acquitted by throwing himself 
at the feet of the judges. In thé same year 
Cesar married his daughter Calpurnia; and 
through his influence Piso obtained the consul- 
ship for 58, having for his colleague A. Gabinius, 
who was indebted for the honor to Pompey. 
Both consuls supported Clodius in his measures 
against Cicero, which resulted in the banish- 
ment of the orator. The conduct of Piso in 
support of Clodius produced that extreme re- 
sentment in the mind of Cicero which he dis- 
played against Piso on many subsequent occa- 
sions. Atthe expiration of his consulship Piso 
went to his province of Macedonia, where he 
remained during two years (57 and 56), plun- 
dering the province in the most shameless man- 
ner. In the latter of these years the senate re- 
solved that a successor should be appointed ; 
and in the debate in the senate which led to 
his recall, Cicero attacked him in the most un- 
measured terms in an oration which has come 
down to us (De Provinciis Consularibus). Piso, 
on his return (55), complained in the senate of 
the attack of Cicero, and justified the adminis- 
tration of his province, whereupon Cicero re- 
iterated his charges in a speech which is like 
wise extant (In Pusonem). Clee, however? 
7 1 
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did not venture to bring to trial the father-in- 
law of Cesar, In 50 Piso was censor with Ap. 
Claudius Pulcher. On the breaking out of the 
civil war (49) Piso accompanied Pompey in his 
flight from the city; and although he did not go 
with him across the sea, he still kept aloof fror 
Cesar. He subsequently returned to Rome, 
and remained neutral during the civil war. 
After Cesar’s death (44) Piso at first opposed 
Antony, but is afterward mentioned as one of 
his partisans.—7. L., son of No. 6, was consul 
in 15, and afterward obtained his province of 
Pamphylia; from thence he was recalled by 
Augustus in 11, in order to make war upon the 
Thracians, who had attacked the province of 
Macedonia. He was appointed by Tiberius 
prefectus urbi.. While retaining the favor of 
the emperor, without condescending to servility, 
he at the same time earned the good-will of his 
fellow-citizens by the integrity and justice with 
which he governed the city. He died in A.D. 
32, at the age of eighty, and was honored by a 
decree of the senate with a public funeral. It 
was to this Piso and his two sons that Horace 
addressed his epistle on the Art of Poetry. 


Pisones with the agnomen Frugi. 

8. L., received from his integrity and con- 
scientiousness the surname of Frugi, which is 
perhaps nearly equivalent to our “man of hon- 
or.” He was tribune of the plebs 149, in which 
year he proposed the first law for the punish- 
ment of extortion in the provinces. He was 
consul in 133, and carried on war against the 
slaves in Sicily. He was a staunch supporter 
of the aristocratical party, and offered a strong 
Opposition to the measures of C. Gracchus. 
Piso was censor, but it is uncertain in what 
year. He wrote Annals, which contained the 
history of Rome from the earliest period to the 
age in which Piso himself lived.—9. L., son of 
No. 8, served with distinction under his father 
in Sicily in 133, and died in Spain about Thi 
whither he had gone as propretor.—10. L., son 
of No. 9, was a colleague of Verres in the pre- 
torship 74, when he thwarted many of the un- 
righteous schemes of the latter.—11. C., son of 
No, 10, married Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, 
in 63, but was betrothed to her as early as 67. 
He was questor in 58, when he used every ex- 
ertion to obtain the recall of his father-in-law 
from banishment ; but he died in 57, before Cic- 
ero’s return to Rome. He is frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on ac- 
count of the zeal which he had manifested in 
his behalf during his banishment. 


Pisones without an agnomen. 


12. C., consul 67, belonged to the high aris- 
tocratical party, and in his consulship opposed 
with the utmost vehemence the law of the trib- 
une Gabinius for giving Pompey the command 
of the war against the pirates. In 66 and 65 
Piso administered the province of Narbonese 
Gaul as proconsul, and while there suppressed 
an insurrection of the Allobroges. In 63 he 
was accused of plundering the province, and 
was defended by Cicero.’ The latter charge 
was brought against Piso at the instigation of 
Cesar; and Piso, in revenge, implored Cicero, 
but without success, to accuse Cxsar us one of 
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was called Metellus Scipio. 


PISO. 


the conspirators of Catiline —13. M., usually 
called M. Purius Prso, because he was adopted 
by M. Pupius when the latter was an old man. 
He retained, however, his family name Piso, 
just as Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, 
Vid. Mereiius, 
No. 15. On the death of L. Cinna in 84, Piso 
married his wife Annia. In 83 he was appoint- 
ed questor to the consul L. Scipio; but he 
quickly deserted this party, and went over to 
Sulla, who compelled him to divorce his wife 
on account of her previous connection with 
Cinna. After his pretorship, the year of which 
is uncertain, he received the province of Spain 
With the title of proconsul, and on his return to 
Rome in 69, enjoyed the honor of a triumph. 
He served in the Mithradatie war as a legatus 
of Pompey. He was elected consul for 61 
through the influence of Pompey. In his con- 
sulship Piso gave great offence to Cicero by 
not asking the orator first in the senate for his 
opinion, and by taking P. Clodius under his pro- 
tection after his violation of the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. Cicero revenged himself on 
Piso by preventing him from obtaining the prov- 
ince of Syria, which had been promised him. 
Piso, in his younger days, had so high a repu- 
tation as an orator, that Cicero was taken to 
him by his father in order to receive instruc- 
tion from him. He belonged to the Peripatetic 
school in philosophy, in which he received in- 
structions from Staseas.—-14. On., a young no- 
ble who had dissipated his fortune by his ex- 
travagance and profligaey, and therefore joined 
Catiline in what is usually called his first con- 
spiracy (66). (For details, vid. p. 183, a.) ‘The 
senate, anxious to get rid of Piso, sent him into 
Nearer Spain as queestor, but with the rank and 
title of propretor. His exactions in the prov- 
ince soon made him so hateful to the inhabit- 
ants that, he was murdered by them. It was, 
however, supposed by some that he was mur. 
dered at the instigation of Pompey or of Cras- 
sus.—15. On,, fought against Cesar in Africa 
(46), and after the death of the dictator joined 
Brutus and Cassius. He was subsequently par- 
doned, and returned to Rome ; but he disdain- 
ed to ask Augustus for any of the honors of the 
state, and was, without Solicitation, raised to 
the consulship in 23.—16, On., son of No. 15, 
inherited all the pride and haughtiness of his 
father. He was consul B.C. 7, and was sent 
by Augustus as legate into Spain, where he 
made himself hated by his cruelty and avarice. 
Tiberius, after his accession, was chiefly jealous 
of Germanicus, his brother’s son; and accord- 
ingly, when the eastern provinces were assign- 
ed to Germanicus in A.D. 18, Tiberius conferred 
upon Piso the command of Syria, in order that 
the latter might do every thing in his power to 
thwart and oppose Germanicus. Plancina, the 
wife of Piso, was also urged on by Livia, the 
mother of the emperor, to vie with and annoy 
Agrippina. Germanicus and Agrippina were 
thus exposed to every species of insult and Op- 
position from Piso and Plancina; and when 
Germanicus fell ill in the autumn of 19, he be- 
lieved that he had been poisoned by them. Piso, 
on his return to Rome (20), was accused of mur. 
dering Germanicus; the matter was investi. 


| gated by the senate; but before. the investiga 
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fion came to an end, Piso was found one morn- 
ing in his room with his throat cut, and his 
sword lying by his side. It was generally sup- 
posed that, despairing of the emperor’s protec- 
tion, he put an end to his own life; but others 
believed that Tiberius dreaded his revealing his 
secrets, and accordingly caused him to be put 
to death. The powerful influence of Livia se- 
cured the acquittal of Plancina—17. C., the 
leader of the well-known conspiracy against 
Nero in A.D. 65. Piso himself did not form 
the plot; but as scon as he had joined it, his 
great popularity gained him many partisans. 
He possessed most of the qualities which the 
Romans prized, high birth, an eloquent address, 
liberality, and affability ; and he also displayed 
a sufficient love of magnificence and luxury to 
suit the taste of the day, which would not have 
tolerated austerity of manner or character. The 
conspiracy was discovered by Milichus, a freed- 
man of Flavius Scevinus, one of the conspira- 
tors. Piso thereupon opened his veins, and 
thus died. There is extant a poem in two 
hundred lines, containing a panegyric on a cer- 
tain Calpurnius Piso, who is probably the same 
person as the leader of the conspiracy against 
Nero.—18. L., surnamed Licrnianus, was the 
son of M. Licinius Crassus Frugi, and was 
adopted by one of the Pisones. On the acces- 
sion of Galba to the throne, he adopted as his 
son and successor Piso Licinianus ; but the lat- 
ter only enjoyed the distinction four days, for 
Otho, who had hoped to receive this honor, in- 
duced the pretorians to rise against the em- 
peror. Piso fled for refuge into the temple of 
Vesta, but was dragged out by the soldiers, and 
dispatched at the threshold of the temple, A. 
D. 69. 

[Pisow (IIsfowv), one of the thirty tyrants at 
Athens, to gratify his cupidity was the author 
of cruel and oppressive enactments against the 
meteeci. | 

Pisror, that is, the baker, a surname of Jupi- 
ter at Rome, which is said to have arisen in the 
following manner. When the Gauls were be- 
sieging Rome, the god suggested to the besieged 
the idea of throwing loaves of bread among the 
enemies, to make them believe that the Ro- 
mans had plenty of provisions, and thus caused 
them to give up the siege. 

PisToRia or Pistortum (Pistoriensis : now Pis- 
toia), a small place in Etruria, on the road from 
Luca to Florentia, rendered memorable by the 
defeat of Catiline in its neighborhood. 

[Pistyrus (Iléorvpoc), a place of trade in the 
interior of Thrace, near a salt-lake of consider- 
able circuit. ] 

Pirina. Vid. Sparra. 

Prrine (Ilirévy: now Sanderli), a sea-port 
town of Mysia, on the coast of the Elaitic Gulf, 
at the mouth of the Evenus, or, according to 
some, of the Caicus; almost destroyed by an 
earthquake under Titus. It was the birth-place 
of the Academic philosopher Arcesilaus. 

Pirazcusa. Vid. ASNARIA. 

Pirvo’ (Ilev04), called Suava or Suapsia by 
the Romans, the personification of Persuasion. 
She was worshipped as a divinity at Sicyon, 
where: she was honored with a temple in the 
agora. Pitho also occurs as a surname of Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite), whose worship was said to 
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have been introduced at Athens by Theseus, 
when he united the country communities into 
towns. At Athens the statues of Pitho and 
Venus (Aphrodite) Pandemos stood close to- 
gether, and at Megara the statue of Pitho stood 


in the temple of Venus (Aphrodite), so that the’ 


two divinities must be conceived as closely con- 
nected, or the one, perhaps, merely as an attri- 
bute of the other. 

[Pitgotaus (IleOdéAaoc), one of the three 
brothers-in-law and murderers of Alexander of 
Phere. In B.C. 352 Pitholaus and his brother 
Lycophron were expelled from Phere by Philip 
of Macedon; but Pitholaus re-established him- 
self in the tyranny, and was again driven out 
by Philip, B.C. 349.] 

Pituon (Ii6wy, also Weifov and Wav). 1. 
Son of Agenor, a Macedonian officer of Alex- 
ander the Great. He received from Alexander 
the government of part of the Indian provinces, 
in which he was confirmed after the king’s 
death. In B.C. 316 he received from Antigo- 
nus the satrapy of Babylon. He afterward 
fought with Demetrius against Ptolemy, and 
was slain at the battle of Gaza, 312.—2. Son 
of Crateuas or Crateas, a Macedonian officer 
of Alexander, who is frequently confounded 
with the preceding. After Alexander’s death 
he received from Perdiccas the satrapy of Me- 
dia. He accompanied Perdiccas on his expedi- 
tion to Egypt (321), but he took part in the 
mutiny against Perdiccas, which terminated in 
the death of the latter. Pithon rendered im- 
portant service to Antigonus in his war against 
Eumenes ; but after the death of Eumenes, he 
began to form schemes for his own aggrandize- 
ment, and was accordingly put to death by An- 
tigonus, 316. 

Pirinum (Pitinas, -atis). 1. (Now Pitino), a 
municipium in the interior of Umbria, on the 
River Pisaurus, whence its inhabitants are call- 
ed in inscriptions Pitinates Pisawrenses. The 
town also bore the surname Mergens.—2. A 
town in Picenum, on the road from Castrum 
Novum to Prifernum. 

Pirricus (Il:rraxéc), one of those early cul- 
tivators of letters who were designated as “ the 
Seven Wise Men of Greece,” was a native of 
Mytilene in Lesbos, and was born about B.C. 
652. He was highly celebrated as a warrior 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. He is 
first mentioned in public life as an opponent 
of the tyrants of Mytilene. In conjunction with 
the brothers of Alceus, he overthrew and killed 
the tyrant Melanchrus, B.C. 612. In 606 he 
commanded the Mytileneans in their war with 
the Athenians for the possession of Sigeum, on 
the coast of the Troad, and signalized himself 
by killing in single combat Phrynon, the com- 
mander of the Athenians. This feat Pittacus 
performed by entangling his adversary 1n a net, 
and then dispatching him with a trident and a 
dagger, exactly after the fashion in which the 
gladiators called retiarii long afterward fought 
at Rome. This war was terminated by the 
mediation of Periander, who assigned the dis- 
puted territory to the Athenians ; but the inter- 
nal troubles of Mytilene still continued. The 
supreme power was fiercely disputed between 
a succession of tyrants, and the aristocratic 
party, headed by Alceeus and his eee, Anti: 
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menidas; and the latter were driven into exile. 
As the exiles tried to effect their return by 
force of arms, the popular party chose Pittacus 
as their ruler, with absolute power, under the 
title of Asymnetes (aiovrytyc). He held this 
office for ten years (589-579), and then volun- 
tarily resigned it, having by his administration 
restored order to the state, and prepared it for 
the safe enjoyment of a republican form of: goy- 
ernment. He lived in great honor at Mytilene 
for ten years after the resignation of his goy- 
ernment, and died in 569, at an advanced age. 
Of the proverbial maxims of practical wisdom 
which were current under the names of the 
seven wise men of Greece, two were ascribed 
to Pittacus, namely, Xaderov éoOAdv gupevar, 
and Kaupov yvdee. 

Prirruzvus (IlirGevc), king of Trcezene, was 
son of Pelops and Dia, father of 45thra, and 
grandfather and instructor of Theseus. When 
Theseus married Phedra, Pittheus took Hippo- 
lytus into his house. His tomb and the chair 
on which he had sat in judgment were shown 
at Treezene down to alate time. He is said to 
have taught the art of speaking, and even to 
have written a book upon it. ®thra, as his 
daughter, is called Pitthéis. 

Prrvta (Ilirdeca: now probably Shamelik), a 
town mentioned by Homer, in the north of Mys- 
ia, between Parium and Priapus, evidently 
named from the pine forests in its neighborhood. 

Prirvonisus (ILitvdynoo¢ : now Anghistri), an 
island off the coast of Argolis. 

Piryas (Usrvod¢: now probably Pitzunda), a 
Greek city in Sarmatia Asiatica, on the north- 
eastern coast of the Euxine, three hundred and 
sixty stadia northwest of Dioscurias. In the 
time of Strabo it was a considerable city and 
port. It was afterward destroyed by the neigh- 
boring tribe of the Heniochi, but it was restored, 
and long served as an important frontier fort- 
xess of the Roman empire. 

Pirytsa, Prryussa (Iitvoica, Wurvotcca, con- 


tracted from muitvdecoa, fem. of rirvderc), i. €., 


abounding in pine-trees. 1. The ancient name 
of Lampsacus, Salamis, and Chios.—2. A small 
island in the Argolic Gulfi—3. The name of 
two islands off the southern coast of Spain, 
west of the Baleares. The larger of them was 
called Ebusus (now Iviza), the smaller Ophiussa 
(now Formentera): the latter was uninhabited. 

Prxopirus (Ilvgedapoc), prince or king of Ca- 
ria, was the youngest of the three sons of Hec- 
atomnus, all of whom successively held the sov- 
ereignty of Caria. Pixodarus obtained posses- 
sion of the throne by the expulsion of his sister 
Apa, the widow and suceessor of her brother 
Inrizvs, and held it tvithout opposition for five 
years, B.C. 340-335 He was succeeded by 
his son-in-law Orontobates. 

Puacentia (Placentinus: now Piacenza), a 
Roman colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the 
same time as Cremona, B.C. 219. It was situ- 
ated in the territory of the Anamares, on the 
right bank of the Po, not far from the mouth of 
the Trebia, and on the road from Mediolanum 
to Parma. It was taken and destroyed by the 
Gauls in 200, but was soon rebuilt by the Ro- 
mans, and became an important place. It con- 
tinued to be a flourishing town down to the 
time of the Goths, 
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Puicia (WAaxin, Ion. ; WAaxinvdc), an ancient 
Pelasgian settlement in Mysia, east of Cyzicus, 
at the foot of Mount Olympus, seems to have 
been early destroyed. i 

Pruacipra, Gatia. Vid. Gauna. : 

[Piacrpus, Junius, the tribune of a cohort of 
Vespasian’s army, who dragged Vitellius out 
of the lurking-place in which he had concealed 
himself.] * : 

Pracirus, Sex., the author of a short Latin 
work entitled De Medicina (or Medicamentis) ex 
Ammalibus, consisting of thirty-four chapters, 
each of which treats of some animal whose 
body was supposed to possess certain medical 
properties. As might be expected, it contains 
numerous absurdities, and is of little or no value 
or interest. The date of the author is uncer- 
tain, but he is supposed to have lived in the 
fourth century after Christ. The work is print- 
ed by Stephanus in the Medica Artis Principes, 
Paris, fol., 1567, and elsewhere. 

Pracus (IAdkoc), a mountain of Mysia, above 
the city of Thebe: not in the neighborhood of 
Puacta, as the resemblance of the names had 
led some to suppose. 

Pranirta (now probably Canaria, Canary), 
one of the islands in the Atlantic called For- 
TUNATA. 

Pranasia. 1. (Now Pianosa), an island be- 
tween Corsica and the coast of Etruria, to 
which Augustus banished his grandson Agrippa 
Postumus.—2. An island off the southern coast 
of Gaul, east of the Stcechades. 

PuancraApeEs, Futeentivs. Vid. Furerntivs, 

Pruancina, Muniria, the wife of Cneius Piso, 
who was appointed governor of Syria in A.D. 
18. While her husband used every effort to 
thwart Germanicus, she exerted herself equally 
to annoy and insult Agrippina. She was en- 
couraged in this conduct by Livia, the mother 
of the emperor, who saved her from condemna- 
tion by the senate when she was accused along 
with her husband in 20. (Vid. Piso, No. 16.) 
She was brought to trial again in 33, a few years 
after the death of Livia; and, having no longer 
any hope of escape, she put an end to her life. 

Puancius, Cn., first served in Africa under 
the propretor A. Torquatus, subsequently in 
B.C. 68 under the proconsul Q. Metellus in 
Crete, and next in 62 as military tribune in the 
army of C. Antonius in Macedonia. In 58 he 
Was queestor in Macedonia under the propreetor 
L. Appuleius, and here he showed great kind- 
ness to Cicero when the latter came to this 
province during his banishment. He was trib- 
une of the plebs in 56, and was elected curule 
edile with A. Plotius in 54. But before Plan- 
cius and Plotius entered upon their office, they 
were accused by Juventius Laterensis and L. 
Cassius Longinus of the crime of sodalitium, or 
the bribery of the tribes by means of illegal as- 
sociations, in accordance with the Lex Licinia, 
which had been proposed by the consul Licinius 
Crassus in the preceding year. Cicero defend- 
ed Plancius in an oration still extant, and ob- 
tained his acquittal. Plancius espoused the 
Pompeian party in the civil wars, and after 
Cesar had gained the supremacy, lived in exile 
in Coreyra. : 

Pianeus, Munirtus, the name of a distin- 
guished plebeian family. The surname Plancus 
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PLANCUS, MUNATIUS. 


signified a person having flat splay feet without 
any bendinthem. 1, L., was a friend of Julius 
Cesar, and served under him both in the Gallic 
and the civil wars. Cesar, shortly before his 
death, nominated him to the government of 
Transalpine Gaul for B.C. 44, with the excep- 
tion of the Narbonese and Belgic portions of 
the province, and also to the consulship for 42, 
with D. Brutus as his colleague. After Casar’s 
death Plancus hastened into Gaul, and took pos- 
session of his province. Here he prepared at 
first to support the senate against Antony ; but 
when Lepidus joined Antony, and their united 
forces threatened to overwhelm Plancus, the 
latter was persuaded by Asinius Pollio to fol- 
low his example, and to unite with Antony and 
Lepidus. Plancus, during his government of 
Gaul, founded the celonies of Lugdunum and 
Raurica. He was consul in 42, according to 
the arrangement made by Cesar, and he subse- 
quently followed Antony to Asia, where he re- 
mained for some years, and governed in suc- 
cession the provinces of Asia and Syria. He 
deserted Antony in 32, shortly before the break- 
ing out of the civil war between the latter and 
Octavianus. He was favorably received by 
Octavianus, and continued to reside at Rome 
during the remainder of his life. It was on his 
proposal that Octavianus received the title of 
Augustus in 27; and the emperor conferred 
upon him the censorship in 22, with Paulus 
“fmilius Lepidus. Both the public and pri- 
vate life of Plancus was stained by numerous 
vices. One of Horace’s odes (Carm., 1., 7) is 
addressed to him.—2. T., surnamed Bursa, 
brother of the former, was tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 52, when he supported the views of Pom- 
pey, who was anxious to obtain the dictatorship. 
With this object he did every thing in his pow- 
er to increase the confusion which followed upon 
the death of Clodius. At the close of the year, as 
soon as his tribunate had expired, Plancus was 
accused by Cicero of Vis, and was condemned. 
After his condemnation Plancus went to Raven- 
na in Cisalpine Gaul, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Cesar. Soon after the beginning of 
the civil war he was restored to his civic rights 
by Cesar, but he appears to have taken no part 
in the civil war. After Cesar’s death Plancus 
fought on Antony’s side in the campaign of Mu- 
tina. He was driven out of Pollentia by Pon- 
tius Aquila, the legate of D. Brutus, and in his 
flight broke his leg.—3. Cwn., brother of the two 
preceding, praetor elect 44, was charged by Ce- 
sar in that year with the assignment to his sol- 
diers of lands at Buthrotum in Epirus. As At- 
ticus possessed property in the neighborhood, 
Cicero commended to Plancus with much ear- 
nestness the interests of his friend. He was 
pretor in 43, and was allowed by the senate to 
join his brother Lucius (No. 1) in Transalpine 
Gaul.—4. L. Prautius Puancus, brother of the 
three preceding, was adopted by a L. Plautius, 
and therefore took his prenomen as well as no- 
men, but retained his original cognomen, as was 
the case with Metellus Scipio (wd. Merrtuus, 
No. 15) and Pupius Piso. Vid. Piso, No. 13. 
Before. his adoption his pranomen was Caius, 
He was included in the proscription of the tri- 
umvirs, 43, with the consent of his brother Lu- 
cius, and was put to death. 


PLANUDES MAXIMUS. 


Piantpres Maximus, was ore of the most 
learned of the Constantinopolitan monks of the 
last age of the Greek empire, and was greatly 
distinguished as a theologian, grammarian, and 
rhetorician ; but his name is now chiefly inter- 
esting as that of the compiler of the latest of 
those collections of minor Greek poems, which 
were known by the names of Garlands or An- 
thologies (Zrépavor,’AvOodoyiat). Planudesflour- 
ished at Constantinople in the first half of the 
fourteenth century, under the emperors An- 
dronicus IT. and HI. Paleologi. In A.D. 1327 
he was sent by Andronicus II. as ambassador 
to Venice. As the Anthology of Planudes was 
not only the latest compiled, but was also that 
which was recognized as The Greek Anthology, 
until the discovery of the Anthology of Constan- 
tinus Cephalas, this is chosen as the fittest place 
for an account of the Literary History of the 
Greek Anthology. 1. Materials. The various col- 
lections, to which their compilers gave the name 
of Garlands and Anthologies, were made up of 


short poems, chiefly of an epigrammatic char-. 


acter, and in the elegiac metre. The earliest 
examples of such poetry were furnished by the 
inscriptions on monuments, such as those erect- 
ed to commemorate heroic deeds, the statues of 
distinguished men, especially victors in the pub- 
lic games, sepulchral monuments, and dedica- 
tory offerings in temples (ava@juara) ; to which 
may be added oracles and proverbial sayings. 
At an early period in the history of Greek lit- 
erature, poets of the highest fame cultivated 
this species of composition, which received its 
most perfect development from the hand of Si- 
monides. Thenceforth, as a set form of poetry, 
it became a fit vehicle for the brief expression 
of thoughts and sentiments on any subject ; un- 
til at last the form came to be cultivated for its, 
own sake, and the literate of Alexandrea and 
Byzantium deemed the ability to make epigrams 
an essential part of the character of a scholar. 
Hence the mere trifling, the stupid jokes, and 
the wretched personalities which form so large 
a part of the epigrammatic poetry contained in 
the Greek Anthology.—2. The Garland of Me- 
leager. At a comparatively early period in the 
history of Greek literature, various persons col- 
lected epigrams of particular classes, and with 
reference to their use as historical authorities ; 
but the first person who made such a collection 
solely for its own sake, and to preserve epi- 
grams of all kinds, was Mexeacer, a cynic phi- 
losopher of Gadara, in Palestine, about B.C. 60. 
His collection contained epigrams by forty-six 
poets, of all ages of Greek poetry, up to the most 
ancient lyric period. He entitled it The Gar- 
land (réavoc), With reference to the common 
comparison of small beautiful poems to flowers. 
The same idea is kept up in the word Antholo- 
gy (4vOoroyia), which was adopted by the next 
compiler as the title of his work. The Garland 
of Meleager was arranged in alphabetical order, 
according to the initial letters of the first line 
of each epigram.—3. The Anthology of Philip 
of Thessalonica was compiled in the time of 
Trajan, avowedly in imitation of the Garland 
of Meleager, and chiefly with the view of add- 
ing to that collection the epigrams of more re- 
cent writers.—4. Diogenianus, Straton, and Di- 
ogenes Laértius. Shortly after ee in the 
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reign of Hadrian, the learned grammarian, Di- 
ogenianus of Heraclea, compiled an Anthology, 
which is entirely lost. It might have been well 
if the same fate had befallen the very polluted 
collection of his contemporary, Straton of Sar- 
dis. About the same time Diogenes Laértius 
collected the epigrams which are interspersed 
in his lives of the philosophers, into a separate 
book:—5. Agathias Scholasticws, who lived ‘in 
the time of Justinian, made a collection entitled 
Kikhog émcypaupdrayv. It was divided into sev- 
en books, according to subjects. The poems 
included in it were those of recent writers, and 
chiefly those of Agathias himself and of his con- 
temporaries, such as Paulus Silentiarius and 
Macedonius.—6. The Anthology of Constantinus 
Cephalas, or the Palatine Anthology. Constan- 
tinus Cephalas appears to have lived about four 
centuries after Agathias, and to have flourished 
in the tenth century, under the Emperor Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus. The labors of pre- 
ceding compilers may be viewed as merely sup- 
plementary to the Garland of Meleager; but the 
Anthology of Constantinus Cephalas was an en- 
tirely new collection from the preceding An- 
thologies and from original sources. Nothing 
is known of Constantine himself. The MS. of 
the Anthology was discovered by Salmasius in 
1606, in the library of the Electors Palatine at 
Heidelberg. It was afterward removed to the 
Vatican, with the rest of the Palatine library 
(1623), and has become celebrated under the 
names of the Palatine Anthology and the Vati- 
can Codex of the Greek Anthology. This MS. 
was restored to its old home at Heidelberg after 
the peace of 1815.—7. The Anthology of Pla- 
nudes is arranged in seven books, each of which, 
except the fifth and seventh, is divided into 
chapters according to subjects, and these chap- 
ters are arranged in alphabetical order. The 
contents of the books are as follows: 1. Chief- 
ly éxcdeckrixd, that is, displays of skill in this 
species of poetry, in ninety-one chapters. 2. 
Jocular or satiric (ckwrriKd), chaps. 58. 3. Se- 
pulchral (émcrdy6sa), chaps. 32. 4. Inscriptions 
on statues of athletes and other works of art, de- 
scriptions of places, &c., chaps. 33. 5. The Ec- 
phrasis of Christodorus, and epigrams on stat- 
ues of charioteers in the Hippodrome at Con- 
stantinople. 6. Dedicatory (dva6quarkd), chaps. 
27. 7. Amatory (éowtixd). Planudes did little 
more than abridge and rearrange the Anthology 
of Constantinus Cephalas. Only afew epigrams 
are found in the Planudean Anthology which are 
not in the Palatine. The best editions of the 
Greek Anthology are by Brunck and Jacobs. 
Brunck’s edition, which appeared under the ti- 
tle of Analecta Veterum Poetarum Grecorum, Ar- 
gentorati; 1772-1776, 3 vols. 8vo, contains the 
whole of the Greek Anthology; besides some 
poems which are not properly included under 
that title. Brunck adopted a new arrangement ; 
he discarded the books and chapters of the early 
Anthology, placed together all the epigrams of 
each poet, and arranged the poets themselves 
in chronological order, placing those epigrams, 
the authors of which were unknown, under the 
separate head of adéorora. Jacobs’s edition is 
founded upon Brunck’s, but is much superior, 
and ranks as the standard edition of the Greek 
Anthology. It is in 13 vols. 8vo, namely, four 
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volumes of the Text, one of Indices, and three 
of Commentaries, divided into eight parts, Lips., 
1795-1814. After the restoration of. the MS. 


of the Palatine Anthology to the University of 


Heidelberg, Jacobs published a separate edition 
of the Palatine Anthology, Lips., 1813-1817, 3 
vols. ; i 

Pratraca, More commonly Piatra (WAarata, 
TlAaracat: WAaracedc), an ancient city of Beeotia, 
on the northern slope of;Mount Citheron, not 
far from the sources of the Asopus, and on the 
frontiers of Attica. It was said to have been 
founded by Thebes, and its name’ was com- 
monly derived from Platea, a daughter of Aso- 
pus. The town, though not large, played an 
important part in Greek history, and experienced 
many striking vicissitudes of fortune. At an 
early period the Plateans deserted the Beotian 
confederacy, and placed themselves under the 
protection of Athens; and when the Persians 
invaded Attica in B.C. 490, they sent one thou- 
sand men to the assistance of the Athenians, 
and had the honor of fighting on their side at 
the battle of Marathon. Ten years afterward 
(480) their city was destroyed by the Persian 
army under Xerxes at the instigation of the 
Thebans, and the place was still in ruins in the 
following year (479), when the memorable bat- 
tle was fought in their territory in which Mar- 
donius was defeated and the independence of 
Greece secured. In consequence of this vic- 
tory, the territory of Platez was declared in- 
violable, and Pausanias and the other Greeks 
swore to guarantee its independence. The sanc- 
tity of the city was still further secured by its 
being selected as the place in which the great 
festival of the Eleutheria was to be celebrated 
in honor of those Greeks who had fallen in the 
war. (Vid. Dict. of Antig., art. Exnurueria.) The 
Platzans further received from the Greeks the 
large sum of eighty talents. Platee now en- 
joyed a prosperity of fifty years; but-in the 
third year of the Peloponnesian war (429) the 
Thebans persuaded the Spartans to attack the 
town, and after a siege of two years at length 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the place 
(427). Platee was now razed to the ground, 
but was again rebuilt after the peace of Antal- 
cidas (387). It was destroyed the third time 
by its inveterate enemies, the Thebans, in 374. 
It was once more restored under the Macedo- 
nian supremacy, and continued in existence till 
a very late period. Its walls were rebuilt by 
Justinian. 

_Puatamépes (Aatapddye: now Aja Kyria- 
ki), @ promontory in the west of Messenia. 

PLATANA, -uM, -us (IlAarévy, Widravov, WAd- 
Tavoc), a fortress in Pheenicia, in a narrow pass 
between Lebanon and the sea, near the River 
Damuras or Tamyras (now Damur). 

Puatha (HAaréa, also -eia, -eval, -aia), an isi- 
and on the coast of Cyrenaica, in Northern Af- 
rica, the first place taken possession of by the 
Greek colonists under Battus, Vid. Cvrenatca. 

Pato (IlAdrwv). 1. The comic poet, was a 
native of Athens, contemporary with Aristoph- 
anes, Phrynichus, Eupolis, and Pherecrates, and 
flourished from B.C. 428 to 389. He ranked 
among the very best poets of the Old Comedy. 
From the expressions of the grammarians, and 
from the large number of fragments which are 
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preserved, it is evident that.his plays were-only 
second in popularity to those of Aristophanes. 
Purity of language, refined sharpness of wit, 
and a combination of the vigor of the Old Com- 
edy with the greater elegance of the Middle and 
the New, were his chief characteristics. Sui- 
das gives the titles of thirty of his dtamas. [The 
fragments of his comedies are contained in Mei- 
neke’s Comic. Gree. Fragm., volei., p. 357-401, 
edit. minor.]—2. The philosopher, was the son 
of Ariston and Perictione or Potone, and was 
born at Athens either in B.C. 429 or 428. Ac- 
cording to others, he was born in the neighbor- 


-ing island of Algina. His paternal-family boast- 


- nal ancestors of a relationship with Solon. 


ed of being descended from Codrus ; his mater- 
Pla- 
to himself mentions the ‘relationship of Criti- 
as, his maternal uncle, with Solon. Originally, 
we are told, he was named after his grandfa- 
ther Aristocles, but in consequence of the flu- 
ency of his speech, or, as others have it, the 
breadth of his chest, he acquired that name un- 
der which alone we know him. One story made 
him the son of Apollo; another related that bees 
settled upon the lips of the sleeping child. .He 
is also said to have contended, when a youth, 
in the Isthmian and other games, as well as to 
have made attempts in epic, lyric, and dithy- 
rambic poetry, and not to have devoted himself 
to philosophy till a later time, probably after 
Socrates had drawn him within the magic cir- 
cle of his influence. Plato was instructed in 
grammar, music, and gymnastics by the most 
distinguished teachers of that time. At an early 
age he had become acquainted, through Craty- 
lus, with the doctrines of Heraclitus, and through 
other instructors with the philosophical dogmas 
of the Eleatics and of Anaxagoras. In his twen- 
tieth year he is said to have betaken himself 
to Socrates, and became one of his most ar- 
dent admirers. After the death of Socrates 
(399) he withdrew to Megara, where he proba- 
bly composed several of his dialogues, especial- 
ly those of a dialectical character. He ‘next 
went to Cyrene, through friendship for the math- 
ematician Theodorus, and is said to have visited 
afterward Egypt, Sicily, and the Greek cities in 
Lower Italy, through his eagerness for-knowl- 
edge. The more distant journeys of Plato into 
the interior of Asia, to the Hebrews, Babylo- 
nians, and Assyrians, to the Magi and Persians, 
are mentioned only by writers on whom no re- 
liance can be placed. ‘That Plato, during his res- 
idence in Sicily, became acquainted, through 
Dion, with the elder Dionysius, but very soon 
fell out with the tyrant, is asserted by credible 
witnesses. But more doubt attaches to the 
story, which relates that he was given up by the 
tyrant to the Spartan ambassador Pollis, by him 
sold into Augina, and set at liberty by the Cy- 
renian Anniceris. Plato is said to have visited 
Sicily when forty years old, consequently in 389. 
After his return he began to teach, partly in the 
gymnasium of the Academy and its shady av- 
enues, near the city, between the exterior Ce- 
ramicus and the hill Colonus Hippius, and partly 
in his garden, which was situated at Colonus. 


He taught gratuitously, and without doubt main- 


ly in the form of lively dialogue ; yet on the more 
difficult parts of his doctrinal system he probably 
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| narrow circle of his disciples assembled them- 


selvestin his garden at common simple meals, 
and it was probably to them alone that the in- 
scription, said to have been set up over the 
vestibule of the house, ‘‘ Let no one enter who 
is unacquainted with geometry,” had reference. 


From this house came forth his nephew Speu- 


sippus, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Aristotle, Her- 
aclides Ponticus, Hestizus of Perinthus, Philip- 
pus the Opuntian, and others, men from the most 
distant parts of Greece. To the wider circle 
of those who, without attaching themselves to 
the more narrow community of the school, 
sought instruction and incitement from him, 
such distinguished men ‘as Chabrias; Iphicrates, 
Timotheus, Phocion, Hyperides, Lycurgus, and 
Isocrates are said to have belonged. Whether 
Demosthenes was of the number is’ doubtful. 
Even women are said to have attached them- 
selves to him as his disciples. ~ Plato’s occupa- 
tion as an instructor was twice interrupted by 
his voyages to Sicily: first when Dion, probably 
soon after the death of the elder Dionysius, per- 
suaded him to, make the attempt to win’ the 
younger ‘Dionysius to philosophy; the second 
time, a few years later (about 360), when the 
wish of his Pythagorean friends, and the invita- 
tion of Dionysius to reconcile the disputes which 
had broken out between him and his step-uncle 
Dion, brought him back to Syracuse. His ef- 
forts were both times unsuccessful, and he owed 
his own safety to nothing but the earnest inter- 
cession of Archytas. That Plato cherished the 
hope of realizing, through the conversion of Dio- 
nysius, his idea of a state in the rising city of 
Syracuse, was a belief pretty generally spread 
In antiquity, and which finds some confirmation 
in the expressions of the philosopher himself, 
and of the seventh Platonic letter, which, though 
spurious, is written with the most evident ac- 
quaintance with the matters treated of. With 
the exception of these two visits to Sicily, Plato 
was occupied from the time when he opened the 
school in the Academy in giving instruction and 
in the composition of his works. He died in the 
eighty-second year of his age, B.C. 347. Ac- 
cording to some, he died while writing ; accord- 
ing to others, at a marriage feast. According 
to his last will, his garden remained the property 
of the school, and passed, considerably increased. 
by subsequent. additions, into the hands of the 
Neo-Platonists, who kept as a festival his birth- 
day as well as that of Socrates. Athenians and 
strangers honored his memory by monuments. 
Still he had no lack of enemies and enviers. 
He was attacked by contemporary comic poets, 
as Theopompus, Alexis, Cratinus the younger, 
and others, by one-sided Socratics, as Antisthe- 
nes, Diogenes, and the later Megarics, and also 
by the Epicureans, Stoics, certain Peripatetics, 
and later writers eager for detraction. Thus 
even Antisthenes and Aristoxenus charged him 
with sensuality, avarice, and sycophancy; and 
others with vanity, ambition, and envy toward 
other Socratics, Protagoras, Epicharmus, ‘and 
Philolaus.—Tun Wrirines or Prato. These 
writings have come down to us complete, and 
have always been admired as a model of the 
union of artistic perfection with philosophical 
acuteness and depth. They are in the form of 


dclivered also conneeted lectures. The more | dialogue ; but Plato was not the first writer who 
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employed this style of composition for philosoph- 
ical instruction.- ‘Zeno the Eleatic had already 
Written in the form of question and answer. 
Alexamenus the ‘Teian and Sophron in the 
mimes had treated ethical subjects in the form 
of dialogue.. Xenophon, A.schines, Antisthenes, 
Euclides, and other Socratics also had made use 
of the dialogistic form; but Plato has handled 
this form not only with greater mastery. than 
any one who preceded him, but, in all probabil- 
ity, with the distinct intention of keeping by this 
very means true to the admonition of Socrates, 
not to communicate instruction, but to lead to 
the, spontaneous discovery of it. ‘The dialogues 
of Plato are closely connected with one another, 
and various arrangements of them have been 
proposed. Schleiermacher divides them into 
three series or classes. In the first he consid- 
ers that the germs of dialectic and of the doc- 
trine of ideas begin to unfold themselves in all 
the freshness of youthful inspiration; in the 
second, those germs develop themselves further 
by means of.dialectic investigations respecting 
the difference between common and philosoph- 
ical acquaintance with things, respecting notion 
and knowledge (dé€a, and émtotqiun); in the third 
they receive their completion by means of an 
objectively scientific working out, with the sep- 
aration of ethics and:physics. The first series 
embraces, according to Schleiermacher, the Phe- 
drus, Lysis, Protagoras, Laches, Charmides, Eu- 
thyphron, and Parmenides; to which may be add- 
ed as an appendix, the Apologia, Crito; Ion, Eip- 
pias Minor, Hipparchus, Minos, and Alcibiades II. 
The second series contains the Gorgias, Theate- 
tus, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus, Sophistes, Polit- 
icus, Symposium, Phedo, and Philebus; to which 
may be added as an appendix, the Theages, 
Lirasta@, Alcibiades I., Menexenus, Mippias Major, 
and Clitophon. The third series comprises the 
Republic, Timeus, Critias, and the Laws. This 
arrangement is perhaps the best that has hith- 
erto been made of the dialogues, though open to 
exception in several particulars. The genuine- 
ness of several of the dialogues has been ques- 
tioned, but for the most part on insufficient 
grounds. The Epinomis, however, is probably 
to.be assigned to a disciple of Plato, the Minos 
and Hipparchus to a Socratic. The second Alci- 
biades was attributed by ancient. critics to Xeno- 
phon. The-Anteraste and Clitophon are proba- 
bly of much later origin. The Platonic letters 
were composed at different periods: the oldest 
of them, the seventh and eighth, probably by dis- 
ciples of Plato. ‘The dialogues Demodocus, Sisy- 
phus, Eryxias, Axiochus, and those on justice and 
virtue, were with good reason regarded by an- 
cient critics as spurious, and with them may be 
associated the Hipparchus, Theages, and the Def- 
imitions. The genuineness of the first Alcibia- 
des seems doubtful. The smaller Hippias, the 
Ton, and the Menexenus, on the other hand, which 
are assailed by many modern critics, may very 
well maintain their ground as occasional com- 
positions of Plato.—Tuw Puinosopuy or Piao. 
The nature of this work will allow only a few 
brief remarks upon this subject. The attempt 
‘ to combine poetry and philosophy (the two funda- 
mental tendencies of the Greek mind) gives to 
the Platonic dialogues a charm which irresisti- 
bly attracts us, though we may have but a defi- 
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ciént comprehension of their subjéct matter. 
Plato, like Socrates, was penetrated with the 
idea that wisdom is the attribute of the God- 
head ; that philosophy, springing from the im- 
pulse to know, is the necessity of the intellectual 
man, and the greatest of the blessings in which 
he participates. When once we strive after 
Wisdom with the intensity of a lover, she be- 
comes the true consecration and purification of 
the soul, adapted to lead us from the night-like 
to the true day. An approach te wisdom, how- 
ever, presupposes an original’ communion with 
Being, trvly so called; and this communion 
again presupposes the divine nature or immor- 
tality of the soul, and the impulse to become like 
the Kternal. This impulse is the love which 
generates in Truth, and the development of it 
is termed Dialectics. Out of the philosophical 
impulse, which is developed by Dialectics, not 
only correct knowledge, but also correct action, 
springs forth. Socrates’s doctrine respecting the 
unity of virtue, and that it consists in true, vigor- 
ous, and practical knowledge, is intended to be 
set forth in a preliminary, manner in the Prota- 
goras and the smaller dialogues attached to it. 
They are designed, therefore, to introduce a 
foundation for ethics, by the refutation of the 
common views that were entertained of morals 
and of virtue ; for although not even the words 
ethics and physics occur in Plato, and even dia- 
lectics are not treated of as a distinct-and sep- 
arate province, yet he must rightly be regarded 
as the originator of the three-fold: division. of: 
philosophy; inasmuch as he had before him the 
decided object to develop the Socratic method 
into a scientific system of dialectics, that should 
supply the grounds of our knowledge as well as 
of our moral action (physics and ethics), and 
therefore he separates the. general investiga- 
tions on knowledge and understanding, at least 
relatively, from those which refer to physics and 
ethics. Accordingly, the Theetetus, Sophistes, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus, are principally dia- 
lectical ; the Protagoras, Gorgias, Politicus, Phi- 
lebus, and the Politics, principally ethical; while 
the Timeus is exclusively physical. Plato’s 
dialectics and ethics, however, have been more 
successful than his physics. Plato’s doctrine 
of ideas was one of the most prominent parts 
of his system. ‘He maintained that the exist- 
ence of things, cognizable only by means of 
conception, is their true essence, their zdea. 
Hence he asserts that: to deny the reality of 
ideas is to destroy all scientific research. Hede- 
parted from the original meaning of the word 
idea (namely, that of form or figure), inasmuch 
as he understood by it the unities (évddec, woyd- 
des) which.lie at the basis: of the visible, the 
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changeable, and which can only be reached by 


pure thinking. He included under the expres- 
sion idea every thing stable amid the changes 
of mere phenomena, all really existing and un- 
changeable definitudes, by which the changes 
of things and our knowledge of them are con- 
ditioned, such as the ideas of genus and species, 
the laws and ends of nature, as. also the prin- 
ciples of cognition and of moral action, and the 
essences of individual, concrete, thinking souls. 
His system of ethies was founded upon his dia 
lectics, as is remarked above. Hence he as- 
serted that, not being in a condition to grasp tha 
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idea of the good with full distinctness, we are 
able to approximate to it only so far.as we ele- 
vate the power of thinking to its original purity. 
The best editions of the collected works of Plato 
are by Bekker, Berol., 1816-1818 ; by Stall- 
baum, Gotha, 1827, seg:, [not yet completed] ; 
and by Grelli and others, Turic., 1839, 4to. 

{Praror. i. The commander of.Oreum for 
Philip, betrayed the town to the Romans, B.C. 
207,—2. The brother of Gentius, the Illyrian 
king, called Plator by Livy, but Plewratus by 
Polybius. Vid. Phevrarus.—3. Of Dyrrhachium, 
was slain by Piso, proconsul in Macedonia B.C. 
57, although he had. been hospitably received:in 
the house of Plator.] 

‘Piautia Gens, a plebeian. gens at Rome. .The 
name is also written Plotius, just as we have 
both Clodius and Claudius. ‘The gens was di- 
vided into the families of Hypseus, Proculus, 
Silvanus, Venno, Venox; and although several 
members of these families obtained the consul- 
ship, none of them are of sufficient importance 
to require a separate notice. 

Priaurianus, Furvius, an Afriean by birth, the 
fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus. He 
served as prefect of the pretorium under this 
emperor, who loaded him with honors and 
wealth, and virtually made over much- of the 
imperial authority-into his hands. Intoxicated 
by these distinctions, Plautianus indulged in the 
most despotic tyranny, and perpetrated acts of 
eruelty almost beyond belief. -In A:D. 202 his 
daughter Plautijla was married to Caracalla; 
but having discovered. the dislike cherished by 
Caracalla toward both his daughter and himself, 
and looking forward with apprehension to the 
downfall which awaited him upon the death of 
the sovereign, he formed a plot against the life 
both of Septimius and Caracalla. His treach- 
ery was discovered, and he was immediately 
put to death, 203. His daughter Plautilla was 
banished first to Sicily, and subsequently to 
Lipara, where she was treated with the greatest 
‘harshness. After. the murder of Geta in 212, 
Plautilla was put to death by order of her hus- 
band. 

Puautitua, Vid: Puavtianus. 

Piavrivs. 1. A., a man of consular rank, 
who was sent by the Emperor Claudius in A.D. 
43 to subdue Britain. He remained in Britain 
four years, and subdued the southern part of the 
island. He obtained an ovation on his return 
to Rome in 47.—2. A Roman jurist, who lived 
about the time of Vespasian, and is cited by sub- 
sequent jurists. 

Pxravtus, the most celebrated comic poet of 
Rome, was a native of Sarsina, a small village 
in Umbria. He isusually called M. Accius Plau- 
tus, but his real name, as an eminent modern 
scholar has shown, was T. Macoivs Puavrus. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, but it may 
be placed about B.C. 254.. He probably came 
to Rome at an early age, since he displays such 
a perfect mastery of the Latin language, and an 
acquaintance with Greek literature, which he 
eould hardly have acquired in a provincial town. 
Whether he ever obtained the Roman franchise 
is doubtful. When he arrived at Rome he was 
in needy circumstances, and was first employed 
in the service of the actors. With the money 
he had sayed in this inferior station he left 
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Rome and set. up in business, but his specula 


tions failed’; he returned to:Rome, and his ne- - 


cessities obliged him to enter the service of a 
baker, who-employed him in turning a handmill. 
While in. this degrading occupation he wrote 
three plays, the sale of which to the managers 


‘of the public games enabled him to quit his 


drudgery and begin his literary career. He was 
then probably about thirty years of age (224), 


and accordingly commenced writing comedies’ 


a few years before the breaking out of the sec- 
ond Punic war. -He continued his literary’ oc- 
cupation for about forty years, and died in 184, 
when he was seventy years of age. His con- 
temporaries at first were Livius Andronicus and 
Nevitis, afterward’ Ennius and Cecilius: Ter- 
ence did not rise into notice till almost. twenty. 
years after his death: During the long time 
that he held possession of the stage, he was 
always a great favorite of the people; and he 
expressed a bold consciousness of his own pow- 
ers in the epitaph which he wrote for his tomb, 
and which has come down to us: 
“ Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comcedia luget - 
Scena deserta, dein risus, ludus jocusque i 
Et numeri innumeri simulomnes collacrumarunt.” 
Plautus wrote a great number of comedies, 
and in the last century of the republic there 
were one hundred and thirty plays which bore 
his name. 
considered genuine by the best Roman critics. 
There were several works written upon the sub- 
ject ; and of these the most celebrated was the 
treatise of Varro, entitled Questiones Plautine. 
Varro limited the undoubted comedies of the 
poet to twenty-one, which were hence called 
These Varronian com- 
edies are the same as those which have come 
down to our own time, with the loss of one. 
At present we possess only twenty comedies 
of Plautus ; but there were originally twenty- 
one in the manuscripts, and the Vzdularia, which 
was the twenty-first, and which came last in 


the collection, was torn off from the manuscript ~ 


in the Middle Ages. . The titles of the twenty- 
one Varronian plays are, 1: Amphitruo. 2. Asi- 
5. Curculio. 


naria. 3. Aulularia. 4. Captivi. 

6. Casina. 7. Cistellaria. 8. Epidicus. 9, Bac- 
chides. 10. Mostellaria. 11..Menechmi.. 12. 
Miles. 13. Mercator. 14. Pseudolus. 15. Pe- 
nulus. 16, Persa. | 17. Rudens. 18.-Stichus: 
19. Lrinummus. 20. Truculentus. 21. Vidu- 


laria. This is the order in which they occur in 
the manuscripts,’ though .probably not the one 
in which they were originally arranged by Varro. 
The present order is evidently alphabetical; the 
initial letter of the title of each play is alone re- 
garded, and no attention is paid to those which 
follow: hence we find Captivi, Curculio, Casina, 
Cistellaria: Mostellaria, Menechmi, Miles, Mer- 
cator: Pseudolus; Penulus, Persa. The play of 
the Bacchides forms the only exception to the 
alphabetical order.’ It was probably placed after 
the Epidicus by some copyist, because he had 
observed that Plautus, in the Bacchides (ii., 2, 
36), referred to the Epidicus a¥ an. earlier work. 
The names of the comedies are either taken 
from some leading character in the play, or from 


some circumstance which occurs in it: those 


titles ending in aria are adjectives, giving a 


‘general description of the play: thus Asinaria 
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is the ‘ Ass-Comedy.””. The comediés of Plau- 
tus enjoyed unrivalled popularity’ among the 
Romans, and continued to be represented down 
to the time of Diocletian. The continued popu- 
larity of Plautus through so many centuries was 
owing, in a great measure, to his being a na- 
tional poet.. Though he founds his plays upon 
Greek models, the characters in them act, speak, 
and joke like genuine Romans, and he thereby 
secured the sympathy of his audience more com- 
pletely than Terence could ever, have. done. 
Whether Plautus -borrowed the plan of all his 
plays from Greek models, it is impossible to say. 
The Cistellaria; Bacchides, Penulus, and Stichus 
were taken from Menander, the Casina and Ru= 
dens from Diphilus, and the Mercator and the 
Trinummus from Philemon, and many others 
were undoubtedly founded upon Greek originals. 
But in all cases Plautus’ allowed himself much 
greater liberty than Terence; and in some in- 
stances he appears to-have simply taken the 
leading idea of the play from the Greek, and to 
have filled it up.in his own fashion. It has been 
inferred from a well-known line of Horace 
(Lpist., ii./1, 58), “ Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properare Epicharmi,” that Plautus took ereat 
pains to imitate Epicharmus. But’ there is no 
correspondence between any of the existing 


plays of Plautus°and the known titles of the | 


comedies of Epicharmus; and the. verb prope- 
rare probably has reference only to the liveliness 
and energy of Plautus’s style, in which he bore 
a resemblance to the Sicilian poet. It was, 
however, not only with the common people that 
Plautus was a favorite ; educated Romans read 
and admired his works down to the latest times. 
Cicero (De Of, i., 29) places his wit on a par 
with that of the old Attic comedy, and St. Jerome 


_used to console himself with the perusal of the 


poet after spending many nights in tears on ac- 
count of his. past sins. The favorable opinion 
which the ancients entertained of the merits 
of Plautus has been confirmed by the judgment 
of the best modern critics, and by the fact that 
several of his plays have been imitated by many 
of the best modern poets.. Thus the Amphitruo 
has been imitated by Moliére and Dryden, the 
Aulularia by, Moliére in his Avare, the Mostel= 


laria by Regnard, Addison, and others, the. Me- 
_ nechmi by Shakspeare in his Comedy of Errors, 
_ the Trimummus by. Lessing in his Schatz, and 


so with others. “Horace (De Arte Poét., 270), 
indeed, expresses a less favorable opinion of 
Plautus ; but it must be recollected. that the 
taste of Horace had been formed by.a different 
school of literature, and that he disliked the 
ancient poets of his country. Moreover, ‘it is 
probable, that the censure of Horace does not 
refer to the general character of Plautus’s po- 
etry, but merely to.his inharmonious verses and 
to some of his jests. The text of Plautus has 
come down to us in a very corrupt state. It 
contains many lacune and interpolations. Thus 
the Aulularig has lost its conclusion, the Bac- 
chides its commencement, &e. Of the present 
complete editions, the best are by Bothe, Lips., 
1834, 2 vols. 8vo, and by Weise, Quedlinb., 
1837-1838, 2 vols. 8vo, [2d edition, 1847-48, 
2 vols. 8vo}; but Ritschl’s edition, of which the 
first volume only has yet appeared (Bonn, 1849), 
will far surpass all others. 
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Pravis (now Piave), a river in Venetia, in the 
north of Italy, which fell: into the Sinus Tex 
gestinus. “pete ee ine eielcaln 
- Puetaves (Aecddec or IeAecddec), the Pleiads, 
are usually called the daughters of Atlas and 
Pléiéne, whence they bear the name.of the At- 
lantides. They were. called Vergilig by the Ro- 
mans.» They were the, sisters of the Hyades, 
and seven in number, six of whom are described 
as, visible, and the seventh as:invisible. Some 
call the seventh Sterope, and relate that she be- 
came invisible from shame, because she alone 
among her sisters had had intercourse. with a 
mortal man ; others‘eall her Electra, and make 
her disappear from the choir of her sisters on 
account of her grief at the destruction of the 
house of Dardanus. The Pleiades are. said to 
have.made away with themselves from. grief at 
the death of their sisters, the Hyades, or at the 
fate of their father Atlas, and were afterward 
placed as. stars at the back of Taurus, where. 
they formed a cluster resembling a bunch of 
grapes, whence they were sometimes called 
Borpu¢. According to another story, the Plei- 
ades were virgin companions of Diana (Arte- 
mis), and, together with their mother Pleione, 
were pursued by the hunter Orion in Beotia ; 
their prayer to be rescued from him was heard 
by the gods, and they were metamorphosed into 
doves (mehecddec), and placed among the stars. 
The rising of the Pleiades in Italy was about 
the beginning. of May, and their setting ‘about 
the beginning of November. Their names are 
Electra, Maia, Taygete, Aleyone, Celeno, Ster- 
ope, and Merope. " j 

Priione (IAni6vn), a daughter of Oceanus, 
and mother of the Pléiades by Atlas. Vid. 
Atias and Pierapss. ; 

[Preminivs, Q., propretor and legatus of 
Scipio Africanus, was sent in B.C. 205. against 
the town of Locri, in Southern Italy, which still 
continued in the possession of the Carthagin- 
ians.. He took the town, of which he was left 
governor by Scipio; but his treatment of the 
inhabitants was so eruel that they sent to Rome 
to make complaint, and the senate ordered his 
return; he was thrown into prison B.@ 204, 
but died before his trial came on. | 

Premmyrivm (Aeupdpov: now Punta di Gi- 
gante), a promontory on the southern coast of 
Sicily, immediately south of Syracuse. Ap 

Purumoxir, a small tribe in Gallia. Belgiéa, 
subject to the Nervii. A 

PLEvURATUS (IAetparoc).» 1, King. of Mlyria, 
was the son of Scerdilaidas. His name occurs 
as anally of the Romans in the second Punic 
war, and in their subsequent wars’ in Greece. 
—[2%. A brother of Gentius, and son of the pre- 
ceding: Vid. Puator.. He. was put to death 
by Gentius in order that the king might himself 
marry a daughter of Monunius, who had been 
betrothed to Pleuratus.—3. A son of Gentius, 
king of Illyria, who was taken prisoner, together 


* 


with his father, and carried captive to Rome, 
—4. An Illyrian exile, of whose services Per. 
seus, king of Macedonia, availed himself on his 
Feria to Gentius, king of Illyria, in B.C 
169.] 

_PLevR6N (Aevpdy: WAevpdvioc), an ancient 
city in AStolia, and along with Calydon the most 
Important in the country, was situated at a lit. 


FY 
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tle distance from the coast, northwest from the: 
mouth of the Evenas, and onthe southern slope | 
of Mount Aracynthus or Curius. It was originally 
inhabited by the Curetes.” This ancient city was 
abandoned by ‘its! inhabitants, when Demetrius 
Poliorcetes laid waste the surrounding country, 
and a new city was built under the same name to 
the west of the ancient one... The two cities.are 
‘distinguished by geographers under the names: 
of Old Pleuron and New Pieuron respectively. 
Prinivs. —1.'C. Pitxtus Srounpus, the’cele-’ 
brated author of the Historia Naturalis, and fre- 
quently called Pliny the elder, was born A.D: 
_ 23, either at Verona or Novum Comum (now 
Como), in the north of Italy.” But, whichever 
was the place of his birth, it is certain that his 
family belonged to Novum Comum, since the 
restates of the elder Pliny were situated there, 
the younger Pliny was born there, and several 
inscriptions found in the neighborhood relate to 
various members of the family. ‘He came to’ 
Rome while still young, and being descended 
froma family of wealth and distinction, he had 
the means at his disposal for availing himself 
of the instruction of the best teachers to be 
found in the imperial city. At the age of about 
twenty-three he went to Germany, where he 
served under L. Pompenius Secundus, of whom 
he afterward wrote a memoir, and was appoint- 
ed to the command of a troop of cavalry (pre- 
fectus ale). It appears from notices of his own 
that he travelled over most. of the frontier of 
Germany, having visited the Cauci, the sources 
of the Danube, &c. It was in, the ‘intervals 
snatched from his military duties that he com- 
posed his treatise de Jaculatione equestri. At 
the same time he commenced a history of the 
Germanic wars, which he afterward completed 
in twenty books. He returned to Rome with 
Pomponius (52), and applied himself to the 
study of jurisprudence. He practiced for some 
time as a pleader, but does not seem to have 
distinguished himself very greatly in that ca- 
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pry oe WR ce La 
count has been preserved by his nephew (Lpist., 
iii., 5).’ It was'his practice to begin’ to spend: 
a portion of the night in studying by. can- 
dle-light,.at the festival of the Vulcanalia (to- 
ward the end of August), at first at a late hour 
| of the night,-In winter at one or two o’clock in, 
the morning’ Before it was light he betook 


+ -% 


| himself*to the Emperor Vespasian, and after 


éxecuting such commissions as’ he , might “be 
charged with, returnéd home and devoted the 
time which he still had remaining ‘to study. 
Aftera slender meal, he would, in the *summer- 
time, lie in-the sunshine Wwhile’some one read 
to him,-he himself making notes and extracts. 
| He never read any thing without making ex- 
tracts in this way, for he uséd'to say that there 
was no book so bad but that some good might 
be got out of it. He would then take a cold 
| bath, and after a slight repast sleep avery lit- 
tle, and then pursue his’ studies till the time of 
the cena. During-this meal some book. was 
read to, and commented on by him. At table, 
as might be supposed, he spent but a’short time, 
Stich was*his mode of life when in the midst. 
of the bustle and confusion of the city. “When 


the bath was nearly the only interval not allot- 
ted-to study, and that he reduced to the nar- 
rowest limits ; for during all the process of 
scraping and rubbing he had some book 'read to 
him, or himself dictated. When on a journey ’ 
he hada secretary by his side with a book and 
tablets, By this incessant application, perse- 
vered in throughout life, he amassed an enor- 
mous amount of materials, and at his death left. 
to his nephew one hundred and sixty volumina 
jof notes (electorum. commentarit), written ex- 
tremely small on both sides. With some reason 
might his nephew say that, when compared with 
Pliny, those who had spent their whole lives in 
literary pursuits seemed as if they had spent 
them in nothing else than ‘sleep and idleness.. 
From the materials which he-had in this way 


pacity. The greater part of the reign of Nero 
he- spent in retirement, chiefly,:no doubt, at his 
native place. It may have been with a view 
to the education of his nephew that he com- 
posed the work entitled Stwdiosus, an extensive 
_ treatise in’ three books, oceupying six volumes, 
in which he marked out the course that should 
be pursued in the ‘training of a young orator, 
from the cradle to the completion of his educa- 
tion and his entrance into public life. During 
the reign of Nero. he wrote a grammatical work 
in eight books, entitled Dubiws Sermo; and to- 
ward the close of the reign of this emperor he) 
‘was appointed procurator in Spain. He was 
here in 71, when his brother-in-law died, leav- 
ing his son, the younger Pliny, to the guardian- 
ship of his uncle,|who, on account of his ab- 
sence, was obliged to intrust the care of him to 
Virginius Rufus. Pliny returned to Rome in 
the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 73, when 
he adopted-his nephew. ‘He had known Ves- 
pasian in the Germanic wars, and the emperor 
received*him into the number of his most inti- 
mate friends, It was at this period of his life 
that he wrote a continuation of the history of 
Auifidius Bassus, in thirty-one books, carrying 
the narrative down to his.own times. Of his 


collected he compiled his celebrated Historia 
Naturalis, which he published about 77. The de- 
tails of Pliny’s death are given in a letter of the 
younger Pliny to Tacitus (£p., vi., 16): .He per- 
ished in the celebrated eruption of. Vesuvius, 
which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
in 79, being fifty-six years of age.’ He was at the 
time stationed at Misenum’in the command.of 
the Roman fleet; and it was his anxiety to ex- 
amine more closely the extraordinary phenom- 
enon, which led him to sail to Stabiaw, where 
he landed’ and perished. The only work of 
Pliny which has:comie down to us is his Histo- 
ria Naturalis. By Natural History the ancients 
understood more.than modern writers would 
usually include in the subject. It embraced 


astronomy, meteorology, geography, ‘mineralo- ; 
gy, zoology; botany—in short, every thing that - 


does not relate to the results of human skill or 
the products of human faculties. | Pliny, ‘how- 
ever, has not kept within even these extensive 
limits. He has broken in upon the plan implied 
by the title of the work, by considerable digres- 
sions on human inventions and institutions 
(book vii.), and on the history of the fine arts 
(XXXV.-XxXvii.). Minor digressions on similar 


manner of life at this period an interesting ac- 


the work, the arrangement of which in other 
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respects exhibits but little scientific: discrimina: | 


tion. It compnaaaie Pliny says in the pref- 


ace, twenty thousand matters of importance, 


drawn from, about two thousand volames. © It 


is divided into thirty:seven books, the ese 


which consists of a dedicatory epistle to’ Titus, 


followed by a table of contents of the other 
books. -When it is remembered that this work 
was not the réesult.of the undistracted labor of 
a life, but written in the hours of leisure secured 
from active pursuits, and that, too, by the author 
of other extensive works, it is, to say the least, 


a wonderful monument of human industry.” It: 


may easily be supposed that Pliny, with his: in- 
ordinate appetite for accumulating knowledge 


out of books, was not the man ‘to produce:a 


scientific work of any value. - He was not even 
an original observer. The materials which he 
worked up into his huge encyclopedic compila- 
tion were almost all derived at second-hand, 
though doubtless he has incorporated the re- 
sults of his own observation in a larger number 
of instances than those in which he indicates 
such to be the case. Nor, did he, as a compiler, 
show either judgment ‘or’ discrimination in the 
selection of his materials, so that in his accounts 
the true and the false are found intermixed. 
His love of the marvellous, and his contempt 
for human nature, lead him constantly to intro- 
duce what is strange or wonderful, or adapted 
to illustrate the wickedness of man, and the un- 
satisfactory arrangements of Providence. . His 
work is of course valuable to:us from the vast 
number of subjects treated. of, with regard to 
many of which we have no other.sources of in- 
formation. But what he tells us is often unin- 
telligible, from his retailing accounts of things 
with which he was himself personally unac- 
quainted, and of which he in consequence gives 
no satisfactory idea to the reader. . Though a 
writer on zoology, botany, and mineralogy, he 
has no -preténsions to be called a naturalist. 
His compilations exhibit scarcely a trace of 
scientific arrangement ; and frequently it can 
be shown that he does not give the true sense 
ofthe authors whom-he quotes and translates, 
giving not uncommonly wrong Latin names to 
the objects spoken of by his Greek authorities. 
The best editions of Pliny’s Natural History, 
with, a commentary, are by Hardouin (Paris, 
1685, 5.wols. 4to; second edition 1723, 3 vols. 
fol.), and by Panckoucke (Paris, 1829-1833, 20 
vols.), with a French translation and notes by 
Cuvier and other eminent scientific and literary 
men.of France. The most valuable critical 
edition of the text of Pliny is by Sillig (Lips., 
1831-1836,-5 vols. 12mo0).—2..C. Purntus Cia- 
ciLius Secunpus, frequently called Pliny the 
younger, was the son of C. Cacilius, and of 
Plinia, the sister of the elder Pliny. He was 
born at Comum in A.D. 61; and having lost 
his father at an early age; he was adopted by 
his uncle, as has been wentioned above. His 
education was conducted under the care of his 
uncle, his mother, and his tutor, Virginius Ru- 
fus. From his youth he was devoted to letters. 
In his fourteenth year he wrote a Greek trage- 
dy. He studied eloquence, under Quintilian. 
His acquirements finally gained him the repu- 
tation of being one of the most learned men of 
the age, and his friend Tacitus, the historian, 
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had the same honorable distinction. 


al 


He. was 


also an orator. In his nineteenth year he began 


to speak in.the forum, and he was frequently 
employed as an advocate-before the court of the 
Centumviri and before the Roman senate. He 
filled numerous offices in succession. While a 
young man he-served in’Syria as tribunus mili- 
tum, and was. there a hearer of the stoic Eu- 
phrates. and of Artemidorus. He was subse- 

quently questor Cesaris, pretor in or about 93, 
and consul 100, in which year he wrote his 
Panegyricus, which, is addressed to Trajan:.. In 


103 he was appointed propreetor of the province 


Pontica, where he did not stay quite two years. 
Among his other functions he also discharged 
that of curator of the channel-and the banks of 
the Tiber. He was twice married. His sec- 
ond wife was Calpurnia, the grand-daughter of’ 
Calpurnius Fabatus, and an accomplished wom- 
an; she was considerably younger than her 
husband, who has recorded her kind attentions 
to him.’ He had no children by either wife’ 
born alive. ‘The life of Pliny is: chiefly known 
from his letters.. So far‘as this evidence shows, 


he was a kind and benevolent man, fond of lit- 


erary pursuits, and of building on and improving 
his estates. ‘He was’rich, and he spent liber- 
ally. He was a kind master to his slaves. 
His body was feeble, and his’ health not good.. 
Nothing is known as,to the time of his death. 
The extant works of Pliny are his Panegyricus 
and the ten books of his Epistole. The Pane- 
gyricus is a fulsome eulogium on Trajan ; it is 
of small value for the information which it con- 
tains about the author himself and his times. 
Pliny collected his own letters, as appears from 
the first letter 0f the first book, which looks _ 
something like a preface to the wholé collection, 
It is not an improbable conjecture that he may 
have written many of his letters with a view 
to, publication, or that when he was writing 
some of them the idea of future publication was 
in his mind. | However} they form a very agree- 
able collection, and make-us acquainted with 
many interesting facts in the life of Pliny and 
that of his contemporaries. The letters from 
Pliny to Trajan and the emperor’s replies are 
the most:valuable part of the collection : they 
form the whole of the tenth -book. The letter 
on the punishment of the Christians (x., 97), and 
the emperor’s answer (X., 98), have furnished 
matter for much remark. ‘The fact of a person 
admitting himself to be a Christian was suffi- 
cient for his condemnation; and the punish- 
ment appears to have been death.- The Chris- 
tians, on their examination, admitted nothing 
further than their practice of méeting on a fixed 
day before it was light, and singing a hymn to 
Christ, as God (quasi Deo); their’ oath (what- 
ever Pliny may mean by sacramentum) was not 
to bind them to any crime, but to avoid theft, 
robbery, adultery, breach of faith, and denial of: 
a. deposit. Two female slaves, who were said 
to be deaconesses (ministre), were put to the 
torture by Pliny, but nothing unfavorable to the 
Christians could be got out of them’: the gOv- 
ernor could detect nothing, except a perverse 
and extravagant superstition (superstetionem pras 
vam et ammodicam)...Héreupon he asked the 
emperor’s advice, for the contagion of the su- 
perstition was spreading ; yet he thought that 
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it might be stopped:. The emperor, in his reply, 
approves of the governor’s conduct, as explain- 
ed.in his letter, and observes that no general 
rule can be laid down. Persons supposed to'be 
, Christians are not to be sought for: if they are 
accused and the charge is proved, they are.to 
'be ponished; but if a man denied the charge, 
and could prove its falsity by offering his pray- 
ers to the heathen gods (dis nostris), however 
suspected he may have been, he shall be ex- 
cused in.respect of his repentance. Charges of 
accusation (lbelld), without the name of-the in- 
_ ‘formant. or accuser, were not to be received, as 
they had been: it was a thing of the worst ex- 
ample, and unsuited to the age. One of the 
best editions of the Epistole and-Panegyricus is 
by. Schefer, Lips., 1805. The best editions of 
the Hpistolé are by Cortius and Longolius, Am- 
sterdam, 1734, and by Gierig, Lips:; 1800. 

Puintuine (IAw6ivn), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the bay called from it Sinus Puinraineres 
(Aw6ivgtne K6Aroc), was the westernmost city 
of Egypt (according to its narrower limits) on 
the frontier of Marmarica. It'stood a little north 
of Taposiris (now Abousir). »~. 

Puistarcuus (MAeiorapyoc). 1. King of Sparta, 
was the son and successor of Leonidas, who 
was killed at Thermopylz B.C. 480. He reign- 
ed from 480 to 458, but, being a mere child at the 
time of his father’s death, the regency was as- 
sumed by his cousin Pausanias. It appears 
that the latter continued to administer affairs in 
the name of the young king till his own death, 
about 467.—[2. Son of Antipater,’ brother of 
Cassander, the Macedonian king.] 

Puistuines (ITAecobévnc), Son of Atreus, and 
husband of Aérope. or Eriphyle, by whom he 
became the father of Agamemnon, Menelaus, 
and Anaxibia; but Homer makes the latter the 
children of Atreus. Vid. AGAmMEmMNoN, ATREUS. 

Pristya (now Prestia), a village in Samnium, in 
the valley between Mount Tifata and Taburnus. 

PrisToAsnax Or Prisronax (UWAevorodva€, Wre- 
orévaé), king of Sparta, was the eldest son of 
the Pausanias who conquered at Platee, B.C. 
479. On the death of Plistarchus:in 458, with- 
out issue, Plistoanax succeeded to the throne, 
being yet a minor. He reigned from 458 to 
408. In 445 he invaded Attica, but the prema- 
ture withdrawal. of his army from the enemy’s 
territory exposed him to the suspicion of hav- 
ing been bribed by Pericles. He was punished 
by a heavy fine, which he was unable to pay, 
and was therefore obliged to leave his country. 
He remained nineteen years in exile, taking up 
his abode near the temple of Jupiter (Zeus), on 
Mount Lyceus in Arcadia, and having half his 
house within the sacred precincts, that he might 
enjoy the benefit of the sanctuary. During this 
period his. son Pausanias, a minor, reigned in 
his stead.. The Spartans at length recalled him 
in 426, in obedience to the injunctions of the 
Delphie oracle. . But he was accused of having 
tampered with the Pythian priestess to induce 
her to interpose for him, and his alleged impiety 
in this matter was continually assigned by his 
enemies as the eause of all Sparta’s misfortunes 
in the war, and therefore it was that he used 
all his influence to bring about peace with 
Athens in 421. He was succeeded by his son 
Pausanias. 


and virtue. 
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Pristus (WAeoréc:, now Xeropotamo), a small 
river in Phocis, which rises in: Mount Parnas-, 
sus, flows past Delphi, where it receives the 
small.stream Castaliastand falls into the: Cris- 
swan Gulf near Cirrhay © .- Pye 

Piovrind, Pomprra, the wife of the Emperor 
Trajan, and a woman) of extraordinary merit 
As she had no children, she per- 
suaded her’ husband to adopt’ Hadrian. She 
died in the reign of Hadrian, who honored: her 
memory by mourning for her nine days, by build. 
ing a temple in her honor, and by composing 
hymns in her praise. _ 

Protinopouts (WAwrevdrorcc), ‘a town. in 


‘Thrace, on the road from: Trajanopolis to Ha- 


diianopolis, founded by Trajan, and named. in 
honor of his wife Plotina. +s 
Protinus (UAwrivoc), the originator of the ~ 
Neo-Platonic system, was born at Lycopolis;in . 
Egypt, about A.D. 203. The details of his life 
have been preseryed by his disciple Porphyry . 
in a biography. which has come down to us. 
From him we learn that Plotinus began to study 
philosophy in his twenty-eighth year, and re- 
mained eleven years under the instruction of 
Ammonius Sacecas. “In his thirty-ninth year he 
joined the expedition of the Empéror Gordian | 
(242) against the Persians, in order to become 
acquainted with the philosophy of the Persians 
and Indians. After the death of Gordian he 
fled to Antioch, and from thence to Rome (244). 
For the first ten years of his residence at Rome 


-he gave only oral instructions to a few friends ; 


but he was at length induced in 254 to commit 
his instructions to writing. In this manner, 
when, ten years later (264), Porphyry came to 
Rome and joined himself to Plotinus, twenty- 
one books of very various contents had been 
already composed by him.. During the six years 
that Porphyry livéd with Plotinus at Rome, the 
latter, at the instigation of Amelius and’ Por- 
phyry, wrote twenty-three books on the subjects 
which had been discussed in their. meetings, to 
which’ nine books were-afterward added. Of 
the fifty-four books of .Plotinus,. Porphyry re- 
marks that the first twenty-one books were of 
a lighter character, that only the twenty-three 
following were the production of the matured 
powers‘of the author, and that the other nine, 
especially the four last, were evidently writ- 
ten with diminished vigor.. The correction of 
these fifty-four books was committed by Ploti- 
nus himself to the care of Porphyry. On ac+ 
count of the weakness of his sight, Plotinus 
never read them through a second time, to say 
nothing of making corrections; intent simply 
upon the matter, he was alike careless of orthog- 
raphy, of the division of the syllables, and the 
clearness of his hand-writing. .The fifty-four 
books were divided by Porphyry into six En- 
neads, or sets of nine books. . Plotinus was elo-. . 
quent in his oral communications, and was said 
to be very clever in finding the appropriate 
word, even if he failed in accuracy on the, whole. 
Besides this, the beauty of his person was in- 
creased when. discoursing; his countenance 
was lighted up with genius, and covered with 
small drops of perspiration. He lived on the 
scantiest fare, and his hours of sleep were re- 
stricted to the briefest time possible. He was 


| regarded with admiration and respect not only 
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by men of-scierice like the philosophers Ame- 
lins, Porphyry, thé physicians Paulinus, Eusto- 
chius, and Zethus the Arab, but even by sena- 
tors and other statesnien. He enjoyed the favor 
of the Emperor Gallienus, and the Empress 
Saloninay and alniost obtained from them the 
rebuilding of two destroyed towns in,Campania, 
with the view of their being governed according 
tothe laws -of Plato. He-died at Puteoli:in 
262. The philosophical system. of Plotinus is 
founded upon Plato’s writings, withthe addition 
of various tenets drawn from the Oriental phi- 
losophy and religion. He appears, however, to 


avoid studiously all reference to. the Oriental 


origin of his tenets ; hé endeavors tofind them 
all under the veil of the Greek mythology, and 
points out here the germ of his‘own philosoph- 


i¢al and religious convictions, ' Plotinus is not 


guilty, of that commixture and falsification of 
the Oriental mythology and mysticism which is 
found in Iamblichus, Proclus, and othérs of the 
Neo-Platonie school. The best edition of the 
Enneads of Plotinusis by Creuzer, Oxonii, 1835, 
_8 vols. 4to. ; eR re 
Prorivs, whose full name was Marius Puo- 
TiUs Sacurvos, a Latin grammarian, the’ au- 
thor of De Metris Liber, probably lived in the 
' fifth or’sixth century of the Christian era. His 
work js published by*Putschius.in the .Gram- 
matice Latine Auctores, Hannov., 1605, and by 
Gaisford in the Scriptores Latini Rei Metrice, 
Oxon., 1837. ; 4 
[Pvortus Gatuus, of Lugdunum, the first who 
taught rhetoric at Rome in the Latin language. 
He met with great success, and hada large num- 
ber of auditors, among whom was Cicero.] 
[Prorius Tucoa. : Vidi Tucca.] 
Puurarcuus (lWAobrapyoc). 1. Tyrant of Ere- 
tria in. Eubea, whom the Athenians assisted in 
B.C. 354 against his. rival, Callias of Chalcis. 
The Athenian army. was commanded by Pho- 
cion, who’ defeated Callias at Tamyne; but 
Phocion, having suspected Plutarchus of treach- 
ery, expelled him from Hretria.—2. The biog- 
‘rapher and philosopher, was born at Cheronea 
in Beotia. ‘The year of his birth is not known ; 
_ but.we learn from Plutarch himself that he was 
studying philosophy under Ammonius at the 
time when Nero was making “his. progréss 
through Greece, in' A.D. 66 ;»from which we 
may assume that he was a youth or a young 
man at that time. He spent some time at 
Rome, and in other parts of Italy; but he tells 
us that he did not’ learn the Latin language in 
Italy, because he was occupied with public com: 
missions, and in giving lectures on philosophy ; 
and it was late in life before he busied himself 
with Roman literature. He was lecturing at 
Rome’ during the reign of Domitian, but the 
statement of Suidas that Plutarch was the pre- 
eeptor'of Trajan ought to be rejected. . Plutarch 
spent the later years of his-life at Cheronea, 
where he discharged various magisterial offices, 
and held’a priesthood. The time of his death 
is unknown. * The work which has immortal- 
ized Plutarch’s name is his Parallel Lives (Béiou 
HlapadAAmrot) of forty-six Greeks and Romans. 
The forty-six Lives are arranged in pairs ; each 
pair contains the life of a Greek and a Roman, 
and is followed by a comparison of the two men: 
in a few pairs the comparison is omitted or lost: 
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| He seems to have considered each pair of Lives, 
{and the Parallel as-making one book (Bi6Afov). 


The forty-six Lives are the following : 1. The- 
seus and Romulus ;-2: Lycurgus and Numa ; 3. 


‘Solon and Valerius Publicola ; 4. Themistocles 


and Camillus ; 5. Pericles arid)Q, Fabius Maxi- 
mus ; 6. Alcibiades’and Coriolanus,; 7.“Timo- 
leon and ASmilius’ Paulus ; 8. Pelopidas and 
Marcellus; 9. Aristides and Cato the Elder’; 
10. Philopeemen_and Flamininus ;11. Pyrrhus 


| and Marius; 12. Lysander and Sulla; 13. Cimon 


and Lucullus ; 14. Nicias and Crassus ; 15. Eu- 
menes. and Sertorius ; 16.-Agesilaus and Pom- 
peius; 17. Alexander and Cesar; 18. Phocion 
and Cato the younger; 19:-Agis and Cleome- 
nes, and Tiberius and Caius Gracchi; 20. De- 
mosthenes and Cicero; 21. Demetrius Polior- 
cetes and M. Antonius; 2%. Dion. and M. Ju- 
nius’ Brutus.'- There are also the Lives of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, Aratus, Galba, and: Otho, 
which are placed in the editions after the forty- 
six lives. Perhaps no work of antiquity has. 
been so extensively read. in modern times' as 
Plutarch’s Lives.’ The reason of their popu- 
larity is, that Plutarch has rightly conceived the 
business ofa biographer: his biography is’ true 
portraiture. Other biography is often’ a dull, 


‘tedious enumeration of facts im the order of 


time, with perhaps-a summing up of character 
atthe end. The reflections of Plutarch are nei- 
ther impertinent nor trifling; his sound good 
sense is always there; his honest purpose is 
transparent; his love of humanity warms the 
whole. His work-is and will remain, in spite 
of all the fault that can be found with it by plod- 


| ding collectors of facts and small crities, the 


book of those who can nobly think, and dare, 
and do. The best edition of the Lives is by 
Sintenis, Lips., 1839-1846, 4 vols. 8vo. Phu- 
tarch’s other writings, above sixty,in number, 
are placed under the general title of Moralza, or 


} Ethical works, though some. of them are of a 


historical and anecdotical character, such as the 
essay on the malignity («axo7Gera) of Herodo- 
tus, which neither requires nor merits -refuta- 
tion, and his Apophthegmata, many of which 
are of little value. Eleven of these essays are 
generally. classed among Plutarch’s ‘historical 
works: among them also are his Roman Ques- 
tions or Inquiries, his Greek Questions, and the 
Lives of the’Ten Orators. But it is likely 
enough that several of the essays which are in- 
cluded in the Moralia- of Plutarch are-not by 
him. At any rate, some of them aré not worth 
reading. The best of the essays included'among 
the Moralia are of a different stamp. © There is 
no philosophical system in these essays: pure 
His 
best writings are practical, and their merits con- 
sist in the soundness of-his views on the ordi- 
nary events of human life, and in the benevo- 
lence of his temper. His « Marriage Precepts” | 
are a sample of his good sense and of his hap-. 
piest expression. He rightly appreciated the 
importance of a'good education, and he gives 
much ‘sound advice on the bringing up of chil- 
dren. The best edition of the Moralia is by 
Wyttenbach: it consists of six volumes of text 


-(Oxon., 1795-1800) and two volumes of notes 


(Oxon., 1810-1821), [4to, or 14 Vols., text-and 
notes, 8vo, with a copious index Grecitatis, 
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2 vols. 8vo, Oxon?, 1830.] The best. editions 
of all the. works of Plutarch are by, Reiske, 
Lips., 1774-1782, 12 vols./8vo, and by Hutten, 
1791-1805, 14.vols. 8vo.—3. The younger, was 
a son of the last, and-is supposed by some.to 
have been the author of several of the works 
which pass usually for his father’s, as, e-g., the 
Apophthegmata.—4. An Athenian, son ‘of Nes- 
torius, presided with distinction’ over. the Neo- 
Platonic school at Athens. in the early part of 
the fifth century, and was. surnamed the Great. 
He numbered among his disciples Syrianus of 
Alexandrea, who succeeded him as head of the 
school, and Proclus of Lycia. . He wrote com- 
mentaries, which*are lost, on the “'Timeus” 
of Plato, and on Aristotle’s treatise ‘“On-the 
Soul.” He died at an advanced age, about A.D. 
430. ie ty 

Proto or Proron (Aotrwv), the giver of 
wealth, at first a surname of Hades; the god of 
the lower world, and afterward used as the real 
name ofthe od. In the latter-sense it first oc- 
eurs in Euripides. 
given under Hanes. 

/Prutes (IlAodroc), sometimes called’ Pluton, 

the personification of wealth, is described asa 
son of lasion and Demeter (Cerés). Vid. Iasion. 

' Zeus (Jupiter) is said te have deprived him of 
sight, that he might not bestow his favors on 

righteous men exclusively, but that he might 
distribute his gifts blindly, and without any re- 
gard to merit. At Thebesthere was a statue 
of Tyche or Fortune, at Athens oné of Irene or 
Peace,.and at Thespie one of Athena (Minerva) 
Ergane, and in each of these cases Plutus was 
represented as the child of those divinities, sym- 
bolically expressing the sources of wealth. He 
seems to-have been commonly represented as a 
boy with a Cornucopia. 

Pruvraura (IlAovitéAa, Ptol.: now ‘probably 
Ferro),-one of the islands in the Atlantic called 
Fortunats&. : 

. PLuvius,2.e., the sender ofrain, asurname of 
Jupiter among the Romans, to whom sacrifices 
were offered during long-protracted droughts. 

Pnyracoras (Iyutaydpac). 1. Eldest son of 
Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, was as- 
sassinated along with his father, B.C. 374.— 
2. King of Salamis in Cyprus, probably’ suc- 
ceeded Nicocles, though we have no account of 
his accession, or his relation to the previous 
monarchs. He submitted to Alexander in 332, 
and served with a fleet under that monarch at 
the siege of Tyre. i t ; 

Popatirivs (IlodaAelpsoc). 1. Son of Hscula- 
pius and. Epione or Arsinoe, and brother of Ma- 
chaon, along with whom he led the Thessalians 
of-Tricca against Troy. He was, like his broth- 
er, skilled in the medical art. On his- return 
from Troy he’was cast by a storm-on the coast 
of Syros in Caria, where he is said to have set- 


_ tled. He was worshipped as a‘hero on Mount 


_Dria.—[2. A companion of Aneas, slain by Al- 
sus in Italy.] isi 
Poparcns (Ilodépxne). 1. The original name 
of Priam. Vid. Prramus.—2. Son of Iphiclus 
and grandson of Phylacus,'was\a younger broth- 
er of Protesilaus, and led the Thessalians of 
Phylace against Troy. 
* Poparer, Vid. Harpyia. 


[Pops (odie); son of Hetion, a Trojan war. | 


An account of the god is_ 


POLEMON, 
rior'and friend of Hector, was slain by a javelin- 
blow from Menelaus in the fight over the corpse 
of Patroclus:}) Maer Sane Ps giepe 


’Paas (Hoéac), son of Phylacus or Thauma- 


cus, hasband of Methone, and the father of Phi. 


loctetes, who is hence, called Peantiailes, Pean- ° 


tius heros, Peantia proles, and. Peante satus. 
Peas is ‘mentioned among the Argonauts, and 
is ‘said to have killed with an arrow  Talaus in 


Crete. \ Peas set fire’to the pile on which Her-, 
cules burned himself, and was rewarded. by the’ 
Vid. Hercutes, Pritoc- . 


hero with his arrows, 
TETES. k Z 


' [Pmiizssa (Ilomecoa). 1.-A city in Eastern | 


Messenia, onthe. Nedon, with a temple of Mi- 
nerva (Athena) Nedusia.—2. (Ruins still called 
ai loinjocaz), one of the four cities’in Ceos (the 


inhabitants of which were removed to Cartheea), : 


containing a'sanctuary of Apollo Smintheus, and 
in the vicinity another of Minerva (Athena) Ne- 
dusia, which Nestor was believedito have built 
on his return from Troy. ] igh pL ee nes 
Pamanver (Ilof{uavdpoc), son of Cheresilaus 
and Stratonice, was the husband ‘of Tanagra, a 
daughter of AZolus or Alsopus, by whom he be- 
came the father of .Ephippus and Leucippus. 
He was the reputed founder of the town of Ta- 
nagra in Beotia, which was hence called Pe- 
mandria. When-Peemander had inadvertently 
killed his own son, he was purified by Elephe- 
nor. x ty 
PamAninus (Iloguavyvdc; ethnic, the same : 
now probably Maniyas), a fortified place in Mys- 


ia, south of Cyzicus, with a celebrated temple — 


of A’sculapius: in 

Pawa (Iovv7#), a personification of retaliation, 
sometimes mentioned as one being, and some- 
times in the plural. . The Pene belonged to the 
train of Dice, and-are akin to the Erinnyes. ~ 

(Pant. 1. Vid. Puasntcis, CartHaco.—2. Pa- 
nt, Basrutt, a people of Hispania Betica, con- 
sisting of Pheenician settlers blended with the 
old inhabitants of the land.] 


Patovio. Vid. Petoyto. a - 
Poaon (ldywv,) the harbor of Treezenin Ar- 
golis. 


Pota (now Pola), an ancient town in Istria, 
situated on the western coast, and “near the 
Promontory Pouaticum (now Punta di Promon- 
toria), Which was the most southerly point in 
the country. According to tradition, Pola was 
founded by the Colchians; who had been sent in 
pursuit of Medea. It was subsequently a Ro- 
man colony, with the surname Pietas Julia, and 
became an important commercial town, being 
united by good roads with Aquileia and the prin- 
cipal towns of Illyria. Its importance in an- 
tiquity is attested by its magnificent. ruins, of 
which the principal are those of an amphithea- 
tre, of a triumphal arch (Porta aurea), erected 
to L. Sergius by his wife Salvia Postuma, and 
of several temples. it 


PoLindn (Hodéutsv). 1. 1., King of Pontus 


‘and the Bosportis, was the son of Zenon, the 


orator of Laodicea. As a reward for the serv- 
ices rendered by his father as'well as himself, 
he was appointed by Antony in B.C. 39 to the 
government of Cilicia, and he subsequently ob- 
tained in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. He 


accompanied Antony in his expedition against © 


After the battle ef Actiura 
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he was_able to make his peace with Octavianus, 
who confirmed. him in his ‘kingdom. About the 
year 16, he was intrusted by Agrippa with the 
charge of reducing the kingdom of Bosporus, of 
Which he was made king after conquering the 
country, His reign after this was long and 
prosperous; he extended his, dominions as far 
as the River Tanais; but having engaged in an 
expedition against the barbarian tribe of the As- 
purgians, he was not only defeated by them, but 
taken prisoner, and put to death. By his sec- 
ond wife Pythodoris, who succeeded him on the 
throne, he left two sons, Polemon IL, and Zenon, 
king of Armenia, and one daughter, who was 
married to Cotys, king of Thrace.—2. II. Son 
of the preceding and of Pythodoris, was raised 
to the sovereignty of Pontus and Bosporus. by 
Caligula in A.D. 39. - Bosporus was afterward 
taken from him by Claudius, who assigned it to 
Mithradates, while he gave Polemon’a portion 
of Cilicia in. its stead, 41. In 62, Polemon was 
induced by Neyo. to abdicate’ the throne, and 
Pontus was reduced to the condition ofa Roman 
province.—3. Of Athens, an éminent Platonic 
philosopher, was the son of Philostratus, a man 
of wealth and political distinction. In-hig youth 
Polemon was extremely profligate; but,one day, 
when he was about-thirty, on-his bursting into 
‘the.school of Xenocrates, at the head of a band 
of revellers, his attention was so arrested by the 
discourse, which ‘chanced to be upon temper- 
ance, that he tore off his garland and remained 
an attentive listener, and from ‘that day he 
adopted an abstemious course of life, and con- 
tinued. to frequent the school, of which, on the 
death of Xenocrates, he became the head, B.C. 
315. He died in 273, ata great age, He es- 
teemed the object of philosophy to be, to exer- 
cise men in things and deeds, not in dialectic 
Speculation. . He placed the summum bonum in 
living according to the laws of nature.—4. Of 
Athens by citizenship, but by: birth.either of Il- 
ium, or Samos, or Sicyon, a. Stoic philosopher 
and an eminent geographer, surnamed Periege- 
tes (6 mepinyytnc), lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.C. In philosophy he was a disciple of 
Panetius. He'made extensive journeys through 
Greece to collect, materials for his geographical 
works, in the course of which he paid particu- 
lar attention to the inscriptions on votive offer- 
ings and on columns. As-the collector of these 
inscriptions, he was one of the earlier contribu- 
tors to the Greek Anthology. Atheneus and 
other writers make very numerous quotations 
. from his works. They were chiefly descrip- 
tions of different parts of Greece: some were 
on the paintings preserved. in various places, 
and several are controversial, among which is 
one against Eratosthenes. [The fragments of 
Polemon have been published by Preller in the 
work entitled Polemonis Periegete Fragmenta, 
collegt, digessit, notis auxit L. Preller, Lips., 
1838.]—5. Antonius, a celebrated sophist and 
rhetorician, flourished under Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the first Antoninus, and was in high favor 
with the two former emperors. He was born 
of a consular family at Laodicea, but spent the 
greater part of his life at Smyrna. His most 
celebrated disciple was Aristides. Among his 
imitators in subsequent times was Gregory Na- 
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zianzem. .His style of oratory was imposing 
rather: than pleasing, and his character was 
haughty and reserved. During the latter part 
of his life he was so tortured-by the gout that 
he resolved to put an end to his existence ; he 
had himself shut up in the tomb of his ancestors 
at Laodicea, where he died of hunger at‘the age 
of sixty-five. The only extant. work of Pole- 


mon is the funeral orations for:Cynegirus and. 


Callimachus, the generals who fell at Marathon, 
which are supposed to be pronounced by their 


fathers.‘ These .orations are edited by Orelli, . 


Lips., 1819.—6. The author of a short’ Greek 
work on Physiognomy, which jis still extant. 


‘He must have lived in or before the third cen- 


tury after Christ, as he is mentioned by Origen, 
and from his style he can not be supposed to 
have lived much earlier than this time. His 


work consists of two books; in the first, which. 


contains twenty-three chapters, after proving 
the utility of physiognomy, he lays down the 
general principles of the science; in the second 
book, which consists of twenty-seven chapters, 
he goes on to apply the principles he had before 
laid down, and describes.in a few words the 
characters of the courageous. man, the timid, 
the impudent, the passionate, the talkative, &c. 
The best edition of it is by Franz in his « Scrip* 
tores Physiognomonie Veteres,”’ Altenburg, 
1780... , 

PoLEMoNnium (Tlodeuaveoy : Woreudveoc, and 
TloAguwveedvs :, now Poleman), a city on the coast 
of Pontus, in Asia Minor, built by King Porn- 
mon (probably the second) on the site of the 


older city of Side, at the mouth of the River, 


Sidenus (now Poleman Chaz), and at the bottom 
of a deep gulf, with a good harbor. It was the 
capital of the kingdom of Polemon, comprising 
the central part of Pontus, east of the Tris, which 
was hence called Pontus Polemoniacus. 

Porias (Ilodcde), a. ¢., the goddess protect- 
ing the city,” a surname of Minerva (Athena) 
at Athens, where she was worshipped as the 
protecting divinity of the Acropolis. 

Poricuna (Hloriyvn, Dor. Iorixyva : Tloatyvi- 
7H¢),a town. 1. Inthe northwest of Messenia, 
west of Andania.—2. In the northeast of Laco- 
nia.—3. In Chios.—4. In Crete, whose territo- 
ry bordered on that of Cydonia.—5. In Mysia, 
in the district Troas, on the left bank of the 
isepus, near its source. 

Poxinus (IoAvedc), “the protector of the city,” 
a surname of Jupiter (Zeus), under which he 
had an altar on the acropolis at Athens. 

Pourorcarrs, Demerrivs. Vid. Demerrivs. 

Potts (TéAuc), a village of the Locri Opuntii, 

subject to Hyle. » 
_ [Poxrtsma (IdAcoua), a small town of the Mys- 
ian district Troas, on the Simois, already in 
Strabo’s time in ruins. ] ; ; 

Porites (Iodéirge). 1. Son of Priam and Hec- 


ioe 


uba, and father of Priam the younger, was a val- _ 
lant warrior, but was slain by Pyrrhus.—[2. One 


of the companions of Ulysses, changed by Circe 
into: swine ; later legends made him to have 
been stoned to death by the inhabitants of the 
coast of Bruttium, near Temesa, for haying vio- 
lated a maiden in a fit of intoxication : in re- 
venge, his spirit is said: to have pursued them 
until they erected a temple to his honor, where 
a maiden was yearly sacrificed to him, until Ey 


= 
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_ thymon freed them by having vanquished the evil 


spirit. ] 7 ‘ “ et el 
'»Poxirorivm, a town in the interior of Latium, 
destroyed by Ancus Marcius. S ay 
_Poxivexus (MoAasodyoc), i. €., «€ protecting the 
city,” occurs as a surname of several divinities, 
such as Minerva (Athena) Chalciccus at Spar- 


. 


__, ta, and of Minerva (Athena) at Athens, 


_but was not brought to trial. 
quently one of Nero’s intimate friends, but was 


_ signed to them in this province. 


~ Poxua, ARGENTARIA, the wife of the poet Lu- 


. Cam 


Pottentya (Pollentinus). 1. (Now Polenza), 


a'town of the Statielli in Liguria, at the conflu-. 


ence of the Sturia and the Tanarus, and subse- 
‘quently a Roman municipium. It ‘was cele- 
brated for-its wool. -In its neighborhood Stili- 
cho gained a victory over the Goths under Ala- 
ric.—2..A town in Picenum, probably. identical 
with Urbs Salvia.—3. (Now Pollenza),.a Roman 
colony on the northeastern point of the Balearis 
Major. : 

.. Potito, Awnius, was accused of treason (ma- 
jestas) toward the end of the reign of Tiberius, 
He was subse- 


accused of taking part in Piso’s conspiracy. 
against that emperor in A.D: 63, and was.in con- 
sequence banished. i 

_ Potrio, C. Asinivs, a distinguished orator, 
poet, and historian of the Augustan age. He 
was born at Rome in B.C. 76, and became dis- 
tinguished as an orator at an early age. On the 
breaking out of the civil war he joined Cesar, 
and in 49 he accompanied Curio to Africa. Aft- 
er the defeat and death of Curio he crossed over 


. to.Greece, and fought at Cesar’s side at the 


battle of Pharsalia (48). He also accompanied 
Cesar in his campaigns against the Pompeian 
party in Africa (46) and Spain (45). He return- 
ed with Cesar to Rome, but was shortly after- 
ward sent back to Spain, with the command of 
the Further. Province, in order to prosecute the 
war against Sextus Pompey. He. was in ‘his 
province at the time of Cesar’s death (44). . He 
took no.part in the war between Antony and the 
senate ; but when Antony was joined by Lepi- 
dus and Octavianus in 43, Pollio espoused their 
cause, and persuaded L. Plancus in Gaul to fol- 
low his example. In the division of the prov- 
inces among the triumvirs, Antony received the 
Gauls,. The administration of the Transpadane 
Gaul was committed to PoHio by Antony, and 
he had accordingly the difficult task of settling 
the veterans in the lands which had’ been as- 
It was upon 
this occasion that.he saved the property of the 
poet Virgil at Mantua from confiscation, whom 
he took under his protection from his love of 
literature... In 40 Pollio took an active part in 
effecting the reconciliation between Octavianus 
and Antony at Brundisium. In the same year 
he was consul; and it was during his consul- 
ship that Virgil addressed to him his fourth Ec- 
logue. In 39 Antony went to Greece, and sent 
Pollio with a part of his army against the:Par- 
thini, an Illyrian people. . Pollio defeated the 
Parthini and took’ the Dalmatian town of Sa- 
lone, and, ‘in consequence of his success, ob- 
tained the honor of a triumph on the 25th of 
October in.this year. He gave his son Asin- 
ius Gallus the agnomen of Saloninus after the 
town which-he had taken.. It was during his 
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Hlyrian campaign. that Virgil addressed to ‘him 
the. eighth Eclogue. From this time Pollio 
withdrew altogether from political life, and de- 
| voted himself to the study of literature. He 
still continued, however, to exercise his orator- 


eloquence by\his speeches both in the senate 
and the courts of justice. He died at his Tus: 


age, preserving to, the last the full enjoyment 
of.his health and of all his faculties. 
serves a distinguished place in \the history of 
Roman literature, not so much on account of 
his works as of the encouragement which he 
gave to literature. He was not only. a» patron 
of Virgil, Horace (vid. Carm., ii., 1),,and other 
great poets and writers, but he has the honor of 
having been the first person'to establish a pub- 
lic library at Rome, upon which he expended 
the money he had obtained in his Illyrian. cam- 
paign. None of Pollio’s own works have come 
down to us, but ‘they possessed sufficient merit 
to lead his ‘contemporaries. and successors to 
class his name with those of Cicero, Virgil, and 
Sallust as-an orator, a poet, and.ahistorian. It 
was, however, as-an orator that he possessed 
the greatest reputation. Catullus describes him 
in his youth (Carm., xil., 9) as “‘leporum diser- 
tus puer et facetiarum,” and Horace speaks of 
him in the full maturity of his powers (Carm.; 
iis, 1, 13) as “ Insigne meestis presidium reis et 


the more impartial testimony of, Quintilian, the 
two Senecas, and the author of the Dialogue on 
Orators to the’ greatness of his oratorical pow- 
ers. 
in seventeen books. It commenced with the 
consulship of Metellus and Afranius, B.C. 60, 
in which year the first triumvirate was formed, 
and appears to have come down to’ the time 
when Augustus obtained the undisputed, su- 
premacy of the Roman world. . As a poet Pollio 
was best known for his tragedies, which are 
spoken of in high terms.by Virgil and Horace, 
but which probably did not, possess any great 
merit, as they are hardly mentioned by subse- 
quent. writers. The words of Virgil (£cl., iii., 


ably refer to tragedies of a new kind, namely, 
such as were not borrowed, from the Greek, 
but contained subjects entirely new, taken from 
Roman story. Pollio also enjoyed-great repu- 
tation as a critic, but he is chiefly known in this 
capacity for the severe judgment which he pass- 
ed upon his great contemporaries. Thus “he 
pointed out many mistakes in the speeches of 
Cicero, censured the Commentaries of Cesar 
for their want. of historical fidelity, and found 
fault with Sallust for affectation in the use of 
antiquated words and expressions, He also 
complained of a certain Patavinity in Livy, re- 
specting which some remarks are made in the 
life of Livy (p. 444, b). Pollio had a son, C. 
Asinius Gallus Saloninus. Vid. p.320. Asin- 
ius Gallus married Vipsania, the former wife of 
Tiberius, by whom he had several. children, 
namely : 1. Asinius Saloninus. °2. Asinius Gal- 
lus, 3. Asinius Pollio, consul A.D.23. 4. Asin- 
‘ius Agrippa, consul A.D. 25. 5. Asinius Celer. 

[Pot1io, Truseviius, » Vid. Trepevuivs.] 

Pourio, Vepivs, a Roman yer a friend 


ical powers, and maintained his* reputation for, *' 


culan villa, A.D. 4, in'the eightieth year of his . 


Pollio de-, 


consulenti, Pollio, curie ;”, and we have.also ° 


Pollio wrote the history of the civil wars” 


86), “ Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina,”’-prob- » 
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of Augustus, was by. birth a freedman, and has 


obtained a place in history on account of his 
riches and his cruelty. He was accustomed to 
feed his lampreys with human flesh, and when- 
ever'a slave displeased him, the unfortunate. 


wretch-was forthwith thrown into the pond as. 


food for the fish. On ‘one occasion Augustus: 
was supping with him,-when a, slave had the 
misfortune to break a erystal goblet, and ‘his 


‘Inaster immediately ordered hiny to be thrown 


to. the fishes. The slave fell-at the feet of Au- 
gustus, praying for mercy,;.and when the em- 
peror could not prevail upon Pollio to pardon 
him, he dismissed the slave of his own-accord, 
and commanded all Pollio’s crystal goblets to 
be broken and the fish-pond to be filled up. _Pol- 
ho died B.C: 15, leavinga large part of his prop- 
erty to Augustus. It was this Pollio who built’ 


‘ the celebrated villa of Pausilypum near Naples. 


{Poutusca, a city of the ,Volsci’ in Latium; 
belonging to the tetritory of Antium ; .accord- 
ing to Nibby, the modern Casal della, Mandria, 
with ruins of old fortifications. ] 

Potivx or Potypnuces.. Vid. Dioscuri., 

Poutux, Jorivs (’lovavo¢c Woavdetunc). 1. Of 
Naucratis in Egypt, was a-Greek sophist.and 
grammarian.. He studied. rhetoric at Athens 
under the sophist Adrian, and afterward opened 
a private school in the city, where he gave in- 
struction in grammar and rhetoric. At a Jater 
time he was. appointed by the Emperor Com- 
modus to the chair of rhetoric at Athens. He 
died during the reign of Commodus at the age 
of fifty-eight. 
183 as the year in which he flourished. ~He 
seems to have been attacked by many of his 
contemporaries on account of the inferior char- 
acter of his oratory, and especially by Lucian in 
his ‘Pyrépav didaoKahoc.. Pollux was the author 
of several works, all of which have perished, 
with the exception of the Onomasticon. ’ This 
work is divided into ten books, each of which 
contains-a short dedication to the Cesar Com- 
modus : it was therefore published before A.D. 
177, since Commodus became Augustus in that 
year. Each book forms a’ separate treatise by 
itself, containing the most important words re- 
lating to certain subjects, with short explana- 
tions of. the meanings of the words. The alpha- 
betical arrangement is not adopted, but the 
words.are given according to the subjects treat- 
ed of in each book. The best editions are by 
Lederlin and Hemsterhuis, Amsterdam, 1706 ; 
by Dindorf, Lips., 1824; and’ by Imm: Bekker, 
Berol., 1846.—2. ‘A. Byzantine writer, the ‘au- 
thor of a Chronicon, which treats at some length 
of the creation of the world, and is therefore. 
entitled ‘Ioropla gvovkg. Like most. other By- 
zantine histories, it is a universal history, be- 
ginning with the creation of the world, and com- 
ing down to the time of the writer. The two 
manuscripts from which this work is published 
end with the reign of Valens, but the Paris’man- 
uscript is said to.come down as low as the death 
of Romanus, A.D. 963. ~The best edition is by 
Hardt, Munich, 1792. 

Pouus (IldAoc). 1. A sophist and rhetorician, 
a native of Agrigéntum. He was a disciple of 
Gorgias, and wrote, a treatise on rhetoric, as 
well as other works mentioned by Suidas., .He 
is introduced by Plato as an interlocutor in the 
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We may therefore assign ’A.D.. 


; mid 
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Gorgias.—2. A celebrated tragic-actor, the son 
of Charicles of Sunium, and a disciple of Archi- 
as-of Thurii. It is related of him, that at the’ 
age of seventy, shortly before his death; he act- 
ed in eight tragedies on four successive days. . 
Potyacds (HoAvaryog :. now Polybos or -An« 
tumelos); an uninhabited island’ in the Agean 
Sea, near Melos. + |} 7 


 Porymnos (MoAdawoc).. - 1. OF Lampsacus, a 


mathematician and a friend of Epicurus, adopt~ 
ed the philogophical system .of his friend, and, 
although he had previously acquired great rep- 
utation as a mathematician, hé now maintained 
with Epictirus the worthlessness of geometry. 
—2: Of Sardis} a‘sophist, lived in. the time of. 
Julius Cesar. He is the author of four epi-_ 
grains in the Greek Anthology. His full'name 
was Julius Polyenus.—3. The Macedonian, the 
author of the work on Stratagems in war (2zpa- 
thynwata), Which is still extant, lived about the 


| middle of the second century of the Christian 


era.- Suidas calls him a rhetorician, and we 
learn from Polyenus himself that he was ace 
customed to plead causes. before the emperor. 
He dedicated his work to M. Aurelius and Verus, 
while they were engaged in the Parthian war, 
about A.D. 163, at which time, he says, he was 
too old to accompany them in their campaigns. 
This work is divided into eight books, of which 
the first six contain an-account of the strata- 
gems of the most celebrated Greek generals, 
the seventh of those-of barbarous or foreign peo- 
ple, and the eighth of the. Romans and illustri- 
ous women. Parts, however, of the sixth and 
seventh books are lost, so that. of the nine hund- 
red'stratagems which Polyenus described, only 
eight hundred and thirty-three have come down 
tous. The work is written in a clear and pleas- 
ing style, though somewhat tinged with the ar- 
tificial rhetoric of the age. It contains a vast 
number, of anecdotes respecting many of the 
most celebrated men in antiquity ; but its value - 
as a historical authority is very much dimin- 
ished by the little judgment which the author 
evidently possessed, and by our ignorance of the 
sources from which he took his statements. The 
best editions are by Maasvicius, Leyden,’1690 ; 
by Mursinna, Berlin, 1756; and by Coray, Paris, 
1809. 

Potysius (IoAd6s0¢). 1.'The historian, the 
son of Lycortas, and a native of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, was born about B.C.°204. His father 
Lycortas was. one of the most distinguished 
men of the Achean league; and Polybius re- . 
ceived the advantages of his father’s instruction 
in political knowledge.and the military art. He 
must also have reaped great benefit from. his 
intercourse with Philopcemen, who was a friend 
of his father’s, and on whose death in 182 Po- 
lybius carried the urn in which his ashes were 
deposited. In the following year Polybius was 
appointed one of the ambassadors to Egypt, but 
he did not leave Greece, as the intention of 
sending an embassy was abandoned. From 
this time he probably began to take part in pub- 
le affairs, and he appears to have soon obtained 
great influence among his countrymen. A fier 
the conquest of Macedonia in 168, the Roman 
commissioners, who were sent into the south 
of Greece, commanded, at the instigation of 
Callicrates, that one thousand Achéans should 
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be. catried to-Rome, to answer the charge’ of | 


mot having assisted the Romans against Per- 
. iseus. This number. included all the ‘best and 
. noblest, part of the nation, and among them 
‘was Polybius. \ They arrived in Italy in B.C. 
AGT, but, instead of being put upon their trial, 
they were distributed among. the Etruscan 
towns. ‘Polybius was more fortunate than the 


_xest-of his-countrymen. He had: probably be- 


; . TIL Pay : ey: 
come. acquainted-in Greece with Aumilius Pau- 


lus, or his sons Fabius. and Scipio, and the two” 
‘young men now obtained permission from the" 


pretor for. Polybius to reside.at: Rome in the 
house’ef their father Paulus: . Scipio was then 
-eighteen years of age, and soon became warmly 
attached to Polybius. Scipio was. accompanied 
by his friend in all his: military expeditions, and 
received much advantage from his expetience 
--and knowledge. Polybius, on the other. hand, 
‘besides finding a liberal patron and protector in 
Scipio, was able by his means to obtain access 
to public documents, ‘and to accumulate mate- 
vials for his great historical work. After re- 
maining in-Italy seventeen years, Polybius.re- 
turned to Peloponnesus in 151, with the 'surviv- 
‘ing Achzan exiles, who were at length allowed 
by the senate to revisit their native land. He 
did not, however, remain long in Greece. He 


joined Scipio in his campaign against Carthage, 


and was present at. the: destruction of that city 
in 146. Immediately afterward he hurried to 
Greece, where the Achzans were waging a mad 
and hopeless war against the Romans.. He ap- 
péars to.have arrived in Greece, soon after the 
capture of-:Corinth ; and he exerted all his in- 
fluence to alleviate the misfortunes of his coun- 
trymen,and to procure favorable terms fot them. 
His 
the great services he had rendered them, and 
statues were erected to. his honor at Megalopo- 
lis, Mantinea, Pallantium, Tegea, and other 
places. Polybius seems now to have devoted 
‘himself to the composition of the great histor- 
ical. work for which, he. had, long been collect- 
jing materials. At what period of his life he 
thade the ‘journeys into foreign countries for 
the: purpose of visiting the places which he had 
to describe in his history, it is impossible to 
determine. He tells us (iii., 59) that he under- 
took long and:dangerous journeys into Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, and even asifar as the Atlantie, on 
account of the ignorance which prevailed re- 
specting those parts. Some of these countries 
he visited while serving under Scipio, who af- 
forded him every facility for the prosecution of 
his- design. At a later period of his life he 
-visited Egypt’ likewise.. He: probably. accom- 
-panied Scipio to Spain in 134, and was present 
at the fall of Numantia, since Cicero states (ad 
Fam., v., 12) that. Polybius wrote\a history of 
-the Nuimantine war... He died at the age of 
* eighty-two, in consequence of a fall-from his 
horse, about 122. The history of Polybius con- 
sisted of forty‘books.. It began B.C. 220, where 
the history of Aratus left off, and ended at 146, 
in which year Corinth was destroyed, and the 

_ independence of Greece'perished, It consisted 
of two distinct parts, which were probably pub- 


lished at ‘different times, and afterward united: 


“into one work, The first part comprised, a 


2 


rateful fellow-countrymen acknowledged 


period of thirty-five years, beginning with the. 
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second Punic war, and the Social war in Greece, 
‘and ending with, the conquest of Perseus and 
the downfall of the Macedonian kingdom in 168. 


This was, in fact, the main portion.of his work,” 


and its great. object was to show how the Ro- 
mans had in this brief period of fifty-three years 


conquered the. greater part, of the world; but... 
since the, Greeks. were ignorant for the most_ 


part of the early history of. Rome, he gives ‘a 


survey of Roman history from the taking of the» 


city by the Gauls to the commencement of the 
second Punic war, in the first two, books, which 
thus form an introduction to the body of the 


work... With the fall of the Macedonian. king- oe 


dom the supremacy of’ the Roman dominion 
was decided, and nothing-more remained for 
the other nations of the world than to yield sub- 
mission to the Romans. ' The second part of. 
the work, which formed a kind .of supplement 
to the former. part, comprised the period from 
the conquest of Perseus in 168. to”the fall of. 


Corinth in 146. ,The history of the conquest ; 


of Greece seems to have been completed in the . 


thirty-ninth book ; and the fortieth book proba- 
bly contained a chronological summary of the 
whole work. - The history of Polybius is one 


tous from antiquity... He hada clear apprehen- 
sion of the knowledge which a historian must 
possess ;.and his preparatory studies were car- 
ried on with the greatest’ energy and persever- 
ance. -Thus he not only collected with accu 
racy and care an account of the events. that he 
intended to narrate, but he also studied the 
history ef the Roman constitution, and made 
distant journeys to become acquainted withthe 
geography of the countries that he had-to deé- 
scribe in his work. In addition to this, he had 
a strong judgment and a striking love of truth, 
and, from having shimself taken an active ‘part 
in political life, he was able to judge of the 
motives and actions of the great actors in his- 
tory-in a way that no mere'scholar or rhetorician 
could possibly do.; But the characteristic feat- 
ure of his work, and the one which distinguishes 
it from all other histories, which have~ come 
down to us from antiquity, is its didactic nature. 
He did not, like other historians, write\to afford 
amusement to his readers; his object was to 
teach by the past a knowledge of the future, 
and to deduce from previous events lessons of 
practical wisdom. Hence he calls his:;work.a 
Pragmateia (xpaywareia), and not a History (ic- 
topta). ‘The value of history consisted, in his 
opinion, in the’ instruction that might be obtain- 
edifrom it. Thus the narrative of. events be- 
came ‘in his. view. of secondary importance } 
they formed only the text. of the political and 


.moral discourses which it was the;province of 


the historian to deliver. Excellent, however, 
as these ‘discourses ‘are, they materially detract 
from the merits of the history as a work of art ; 


| of the most valuable works that has comié.down © 


their frequent occurrence interrupts.the conti-_ 


nuity of the narrative, and destroys, to a’ great 


extent, the. interest of the reader in the scenes: 


which; are described. Moreover, he frequently 
inserts long episodes, which have little con- 
néction-with the main subject of his work, be- 
cause they have a didactictendency. Thus we 


find that one: whole book (the sixth) was de- - 


voted to a history of the Roman constitution ;, 
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and the: thirty-fourth book seems to’have been 
exclusively a treatise on geography. The style 
of'Polybius bears the impress of his mind ; and 
as instruction,and not amusement, was the great 
object for which he wrote, he did not seek to 
please his readers by the choice of his phrases 
‘or the composition of his sentences. Hence 
‘the later Greek eritics were severe in theircon- 
“demnation of his style. The greater part of 
‘the history of Polybius has perished.’ We pos- 
séss the first five books entire, but of the rest 
we have only fragments. and extracts, some of 
which, however, are of considerable length, 
such as the account of the Roman army, which 
belonged to the sixth book.. There have been 
discovered at different times four distinct col- 
lections of extracts from the lost books, ‘The 
' first collection, discovered soon after the revival 
of learning in a MS. brought from Corfu, con- 
tained the greater part of the sixth book, and 
portions of the following eleven. In 1582 Ursi- 
nus published at Antwerp a second collection 
of Extracts, entitled Excerpta de Legationibus, 
which were made in the tenth century of the 
Christian era by order of Constantinus Por- 
phyrogenitus. » In 1634, Valesius published a 
third collection of extracts from Polybius, also 
taken from the Excerpta of Constantinus, en- 
titled Hacerpta de Virtutibus et Vitus. ‘The 
fourth collection of extracts was published at 
Rome in 1827 by Angelo Maiy who discovered 
in the Vatican library at Rome the section of 
the Excerpta of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, 
entitled Excerpta de Sententiis. ‘The best edi- 
tion of Polybius with -a.commentary is. by 
Schweigheuser, Lips., 1789-1795, 8 vols. 8vo. 
The best edition of the text alone is by Bekker 
(Berol., 1844, 2 vols. 8vo), who has added the 
Vatican fragments. . Livy did not use Polybius 


till he came to the second Punic war, but from: 


that time he followed him very ‘closely. Cicero 
likewise chiefly followed Polybius in the ac- 
count which he gives of the Roman constitution 
‘im his De Republica. The history of Polybius 
was continued by Posidonius and Strabo. Vid. 
*Postwonius, Srraso. Besides the great  his- 
torical, work of which we have been speaking, 
Polybius wrote, 2. The Life af Philopemen, in 
three ‘books. ' 3. A treatise on Tactics. 4, A 
History of the Numantine War.—2. A freedman 
of the Emperor Augustus, read in. the senate 
the will of the emperor-after his decease.—3. A 
favorite freedman of the Emperor Claudius. 
He was the companion of the studies of Clau- 
dius, and on the death of his brother, Seneca 
addressed to him a Consolatio, in which he be- 
stows the highest praises. upon his literary at- 
tainments. Polybius was put to death through 
the intrigues of Messalina, although he had been 
one of her paramours, ; 
PotyzorEs (IoAvb6ory¢), one of the giants 
who fought against the gods, was pursued by 
Neptune (Poseidon) across the sea as far as the 
island of Cos. There Neptune (Poseidon) tore 
away a part of the island, which was afterward 
called Nisyrion, and, throwing it upon the giant, 
buried him under it. , 
Pouysorus (IloAv6oro¢ : ruins at Bulawadin), 
a city of Great Phrygia, east of Synnada. 
Po.ysus (MléAv6oc).» 1. King of Corinth, by 
whom Qidipus was brought ‘up. Vid. Gipreus. 
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He was ‘the husband of Periboea or Merope. 
Pausanias makes him king of Sicyon, and’ de- 
scribes him as a son of Mercury.(Hermes) and 
Chthonophyle, and as the father of Lysianassa, 
whom he gave in marriage to Talaus, king of | 
the Argives.—[2. A Trojan warrior, son of An- 
tenor.—3. Husband of Alcandra, king»of Egyp- 
tian. Thebes, guest-friend of Menelaus.—4. An 
Ithacan, father of the suitor Eurymachus.—5. 
One of the suitors of Penelope, slain by Eume- 
us:—6. A Pheacian’ mentioned in the Odys- 
sey.]—7..A Greek physician, one of the pupils 
of Hippocrates, was also -his ‘son-in-law, and 
lived in the island of Cos, in the fourth century 
B.C. Polybus, with his brothers-in-law, Thes- 
salus and Dracon, were-the founders of the an- 
cient medical sect of the Dogmatici.. He was 
sent abroad by, Hippocrates, with his fellow- 
pupils, during the time of the plague, to assist 


‘different cities with his. medical ‘skill,and he 


afterward remained in his native country. He — 
has been supposed, both by ancient and modern 
critics, to be the author of several treatises in 
the Hippocratic collection. wey 

Potycarrus (IloAdvcaproc), one of the apos- 
tolical fathers, was a.native of Smyrna. The 
date of his birth and of his martyrdom. are un- 
certain. He is said to have been a disciple of 
the apostle John, and to have been consecrated 
by this apostle bishop.of the church at Smyrna. 
It has been conjectured that he was. the angel 
of the church of Smyrna to whom Curist di- 
rected the letter in the Apocalypse (ii., 8-11); 
and it is certain that he was bishop .of'Smyrna 
at the time when Ignatius of Antioch passed 
through that city on his way to suffer death at 
Rome, some time between 107 and 116. ‘Igna- 
tius seems to have enjoyed much this inter- 
course with Polycarp, whom he had known in 
former days, when they were both hearers of 
the apostle John. The martyrdom of Polycarp 
occurred in the persecution under the emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. As he 
was led to'death, the proconsul offered him his 
life if he would revile Curist. ‘Eighty and 
six years have I served him,” was the reply, | 
“and he never did mé wrong : how, then; can L 
revile my. King and my Saviour?” We have 


, remaining only one short piece of Polycarp, his 


Letter to the Philippians, which is published along 
with Ignatius and the other apostolical writers. 
Vid. Jenartus. . es 
[PotycastE (IloAvKdorn).. 1. Daughter of 
Lygeus, wife of Icarius, mother of Penélope. 
—2. Daughter of Nestor'and Anaxibia, wife of 
Telemachus, to whom she bore Perseptolis.] 
PorYenes (HMoAvedje).. 1. The name of two 
artists. The elder Polycles was probably an 
Athenian, and flourished about B.C. 370. He 
appears to have’ been one of the artists of the 
later Athenian school, who obtained great ce- 
lebrity by the sensual charms exhibited in their 
works: One of his chief works was'a celebrated 
statue of an Hermaphrodite. The younger 
Polycles is placed by Pliny in 155, and is said 
to have made a statue of Juno, which was placed 
in the portico of Octavia at Rome, when that 
portico was erected by Metellus Macedonicus, 
But since most of the works of art with which 
Metellus decorated his» portico were not the 
original productions of living artists, but the 
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works of former masters, it has béen conjec- 
tured that this Polycles may be no other than 


the. Athenian artist. already mentioned.—[2. A’ 


famous athlete, often crowned at the four great 
games of Greece: his statue was placed in the 


sacred grove at Olympia.]: 


~ Potyciarus (ModdxAscroc). 1. The Elder, of | 


Argos, probably by-citizenship, and of Sicyon, 


.probably by birth, was one of the most cele- 


brated statuaries of the ancient world; he was 


_also a sculptor, an architect, and an artist in 


toreutic. ‘He was the pupil of the great Argive 
statuary Ageladas, under whom he had’Phidias 
and Myron for his -fellow-disciples.. He was 
somewhat younger than Phidias, and about the 
same age as Myron. He flourished about B.C. 
452-412. Of his personal history we know 
nothing further. As an artist, he stood at the 
head of the schools of Argos and Sicyon, and 
approached more-nearly than any other to an 
equality with Phidias, the great, head of the 
Athenian school: The essential difference be- 
tween these artists was that Phidias was un- 
surpassed in making the images of the gods, 
Polycletus in those of men. One of the most 


- celebrated works of Polycletus was his Dory- 


temple between Argos and Mycene. 


phorus. or Spear-bearer, a youthful figure, but 
with the full proportions of a man. This was 
the statue which became known by the name 
of Canon, because in it the artist had embodied 
a perfect representation of the ideal of the hu- 
man figure. Another of his great works was 
his ivory-and gold statue of Juno (Hera) in her 
This 
work was executed by the artist in his old age, 


-and was doubtless intended by him to rival 


Phidias’s chryselephantine statues of Minerva 
(Athena) and of Jupiter (Zeus); though it was 
surpassed by them in costliness and size. The 
goddess was seated on a throne, her: head 
crowned with a garland, on which were work- 
ed the Graces and the Hours, the one hand 
holding the symbolical pomegranate, and the 


other a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckoo, a bird’ 


sacred to Juno (Hera) on account of her having 
been once seduced by Jupiter (Zeus) under that 
form. ‘This statue remained always the ideal 
model of Juno (Hera). In the department of 
toreutic, the fame of Polycletus no doubt rest- 
ed chiefly on the golden ornaments of his statue 
of Juno Hera) ; but he also made small bronzes 
(sigilla) and drinking-vessels (phiale). As an 
architect, Polycletus obtained great celebrity by 
the theatre, and the circular building (¢tholus) 
which he built in the sacred inclosure of As- 


culapius at Epidaurus.—2. The Younger, also a 


statuary of Argos, of whom very little is known, 
because his fame was eclipsed.by that of his 
more celebrated namesake, and, in part, con- 
temporary. The younger Polycletus may be 
placed about 400.—3. Of Larissa, a Greek his- 
torian, and one of the numerous writers of the 
history of Alexander the Great. [Most of the 
extracts from his histories refer to the geogra- 


“phy of the countries which Alexander invaded. 


They are collected, with a notice of the author, 
by G. Miller, in his Scriptores Rerum Alexandra 
Magni, p. 129-33, in Didot’s Bibliotheca Graca, 
Paris, 1846.]—4. A favorite freedman of Nero, 
who sent him into Britain to inspect the state 
of the island, 
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Potycrizus (MoAvepdrnc). 1. Of Samos, ‘one, 
of the most fortunate, ambitious, and treacher- 
ous of the Greek tyrants. With the assistance 
of his brothers: Pantagnotus and Syloson, he 
made. himself master of the island toward the 
latter end of the reign of Cyrus.’ At’ first he 
shared the supreme power with his: brothers ; 
but he shortly afterward, put Pantagnotus to 
death, and banished:Syloson. Having thus be- 
come sole despot, he raised a powerful fleet, 
and extended his sway over ‘several of the 
neighboring islands, and even conquered some 
towns on the main land. He had: formed. an al- 
liance with Amasis, king of Egypt, who, how- 
ever, finally renounced it through alarm at the 
amazing good fortune of Polycrates, which never. 
met with any check or disaster, and which theré-. 
fore was sure, sooner or later, to incur the envy 
of the gods. -Such, at least, is the account of 
Herodotus, who has narrated the story of the 
rupture between Amasis and. Polyerates in his) 
most dramatic manner. Ina letter which Ama- 
sis wrote to Polyecrates, the Egyptian monarch . 
advised him to throw away one of his most val- 
uable possessions, in order that he might.thus 
inflict some injury upon ‘himself. In accord- 
ance with this advice, Polycrates threw into the 
sea a seal-ring of extraordinary beauty ;.but in 
a few days it was found‘in theybelly of a fish; 
which had been presented to him by.a fisher- 
man. - In the reign of Cambyses, the Spartans 
and Corinthians sent a powerful force to Samos: ' 
in-order to depose the tyrant; but their expe- 
dition failed, and after besieging the city forty - 
days, they left the island. ‘The power of Poly- 
crates now became greater than ever. The 
great works which Herodotus saw at Samos 
were probably executed by him. He lived in 
great pomp and luxury, and, like others of the 
Greek tyrants, was a patron of literature and 
the arts. The most eminent artists and poets 
found a ready welcome at his court, and his 
friendship for Anacreon is particularly cele- 
brated. But in the midst of all his prosperity 
he fell by the most ignominious fate. Oreetes, 
the satrap of Sardis, had formed a deadly hatred 
against Polycrates. By false pretences, the sa- 
trap contrived to allure him to the main land, 
where -he was arrested soon after his arrival, 
and crucified, 522.—2. An Athenian rhetorician 
and sophist of some repute, a contemporary of 
Socrates and Isocrates, taught first at Athens 
and afterward at,Cyprus. . He was the teach- 
er of Zoilus... He wrote, 1. An accusation 
of Socrates, which was a declamation on the 
subject, composed some years after the death 
of the philosopher: 2. A defence of Busiris. 
The oration of Isocrates, entitled Busiris, is ad- 
dressed to Polycrates, and points out the faults 
which the latter had committed in his oration 
on this subject. 3. An obscene poem, which 
he published under the name of the poetess Phi- | 
lenis, for the purpose of injuring her reputation. 
—[3. An Athenian, a lochagus in the army of 
the Greek auxiliaries of the younger Cyrus, a 
friend of Xenophon, whom he defended on one 
occasion. —4. Descended from an illustrious 
family at Argos; went.to the court of Ptolemy 
Philopator, and proved of great service in drill- 
ing the Egyptian. troops. He commanded the 
| cavalry on the left wing at the nae “3 Raphia’ 
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in B.C. 217 against Antiochus III., in which 
Antiochus was defeated, and which secured to 
Ptolemy-the provinces, of Celesyria, Phcenicia, 
and Palestine. \ Although young, Polycrates was 
appointed governor of Cyprus, which office he 
filled with ability and integrity. In his later 
years he appears to have changed for the worse, 
and to have indulged in every vice. ] : 
_[Poryctor (IoAs«twp),.son of Pterelaus, a 
prince of Ithaca. A place in Ithaca, Polycto- 
rium, was believed to have derived its name 
from him: ] 
. Porypimas (ToAvdduac). 1. Sonof Panthous 
and Phrontis,-was a°Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Euphorbus.—2. Of Sco? 
tussa in Thessaly, son of Nicias, conquered in 
ths Pancratium at the Olympic games in O]. 93, 
BC. 408. His size-was immense, and the most 
marvellous stories are related of his strength,, 
how he killed without arms a huge and fierce 
lion on Mount Olympus, how he stopped a char- 
jot at full gallop, &c. His reputation led the 
Persian king, Darius Ochus, to-invite him to 
his court, where he performed similar feats.— 
3. Of Pharsalus in Thessaly, was intrusted by 
his fellow-citizens, about B.C. 375, with the su- 
preme government of their native town. He 
afterward entered into a treaty with Jason of 
Phere. .On the murder:of Jason in 370, his 
brother Polyphron‘put to death Polydamas. 
Potypuctes (IloAvdékry¢). 1. King of the 
4sland of Seriphos, was son of Magnes, and 
brother of Dictys, He received kindly Danat 
and Perseus, when the chest in which-they had 
been exposed by Acrisius floated*to the island 
of Seriphos. His story is related under Prr- 
sEus.—2. King of Sparta, was the eldest.son of 
Eunomus, the brother of Lycurgus the lawgiver, 
andthe father of Charilais, who succeeded 
him. Herodotus, contrary to the other authori- 
ties, makes Polydectes the father of Eunomus. 
PonypEvcEs (HoAvdevxgc), one of the Dioscuri, 
and the twin-brother.of Castor, called by the 
Romans :Pollux.. Vid. Dioscurt. 7 
‘. [Ponypora (IloAvddpa). .1. A daughter o 
Oceanus and Tethys.—2. Daughter of Meleager 
-and Cleopatra, was married to Protesilaus, after 
whose death she made away with herself.—3s. 
Daughter of Peleus and\Antigone was a sister 
of Achilles, and married to Spercheius or Borus, 
by whom she became the mother of Menesthius. ] 
Potyporvs (ozbdwpoc). 1. King of Thebes, 
. son of Cadmus and Harmonia, husband of Nyc- 
teis, and father of Labdacus.—2. The‘ youngest 
among the sons of Priam and Laothoé, wes 
slain by Achilles. This is the Homeric ac- 
count; but later traditions make him a son of 
‘Priam,and Hecuba, and give a different account 
of his death: - One tradition relates that, when 
Ilium-was on the point of falling into the hands 
of the Greeks, Priam intrusted Polydorus-and a 
large sum of money.’to Polymestor or Polym- 
nestor, king of the Thracian Chersonesus. . Aft- 
er the destruction of’ Troy, Polymestor killed 
Polydorus for the purpose of getting possession 
‘of his ‘treasures, and'cast his body into the sea: 
His body was afterward washed upon the coast, 
where it was found and recognized by his moth- 
er Heeuba, who, together with other'Trojan cap- 
tives, took vengeance upon Polymestor by kill- 
ing his two children, and putting out-his eyes. 
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Another tradition-stated that Polydériis was in-- 
trusted to his sister Iliona, who was ‘married to’ 
Polymestor. She brought hinv up as her own 


‘son, while’she made every oné else believe that 


her 6wn:son Deiphilus ‘or Deipylus was Poly- 
dorus. , The Greeks, anxious to destroy ‘the 
race of Priam, promised to Polymestor Electra 
for his. wife, and a Jarge amount of-gold, if he 
would kill, Polydorus.). -Polymestor was pre- 
vailed upon, and he accordingly slew his own 
son. |. Polydorus thereupon persuaded his sis-, 
ter Ilona tokill Polymestor.—3. King of Sparta, 
was the son of Ateamenes and the’ father of 
Eurycrates, who succeeded him. He ‘assisted 
in bringing the first Messenian war to a conclu- 
sion, B.C. 724... He was murdered. by Polemar- 
chus, a Spartan of high family ;. but his name 
was precious among his people on account of his 
justice and, kindness. Crotona ‘and the Epi- 
zephyrian Locri were founded in his reign.—4. 
Brother of Jason: of Phere, obtained the su- 
preme power, along with his brother Polyphron, 
on the death of Jason in B.C. 370~but was 
shortly afterward assassinated by Polyphron.— 
5. A sculptor of Rhodes, one of the asso¢iates | 
of Agesander, in the execution of the celebrated 
group of the Laocoon, Vid. Acusanpmr. 

Potygvucrus (LloAvevetoc), an Athenian orator 
of the demus Sphettus, was a political friend of 
Demosthenes, with whom he worked in resist- ~ 
ing the Macedonian party. ' 

Poryenorus (IloAdyvoroc), one of the most 
celebrated Greek painters, was a native of the 
island of Thasos, and was honored with the citi- 
zenship of Athens, on which account he is some- 
times called an Athenian. His father, Aglao- 
phon, was his instructor in his art; and he had 
a brother, named Aristophon, who was also a 
painter. Polygnotus lived on intimate terms 
with Cimon and his sister Elpiniee; and he 
probably came to Athens in B.C. 463, after the 
subjugation of Thasos by Cimon. \ He appears 
to have been at that time an artist of some repu- 
tation, and he continued to exercise his art al- 
most down to the beginning of the Peloponne- 
Sian war (431). The period of his greatest ar- 
tistic activity at Athens seems .to have. been 
that which elapsed from his removal to Athens 
(463) to the death of Cimon (449), who employ- 
ed him in the pictorial decoration of the ‘public 
buildings with which he began to adorn. the 
city, such as the temple of Theseus, the Ana- 
céum, and the Pecile., He afterward went to 
Delphi, when he was employed with other art- 
ists in decorating the buildings connected with 
the temple. He appears to have returned to 
Athens about 435, where he executed a series 
of paintings in the Propylea of the Acropolis, 
The Propylea, were commenced in 437, and 
completed in 432. The subjects of the pictures 
of Polygnotus were almost invariably taken from 
Homer and the other poets of the epic cycle. 
They appear to have been mostly painted on 
panels, which were afterward let-into the walls 
where they were to remain é 

Potyuymnya. Vid. Ponymnta. 

Poryipus (Iodsidoc).. 1. Son of Ceeranus; 
grandson of Abas, and-great-grandson of Me- 
lampus. He was, like his ancestor Melampus, 
a celebrated soothsayer at Corinth, and is de- 
scribed as the father of Euchenor, Astyeratia,' 
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_ and Manto. _When Alcathous had. murdered 
hisown son Callipolis at Megara, he was. puri- 
fied-by Polyidus, who erected at Megara a sanc- 


tuary to Bacchus (Dionysus), and a statue of 


the -god:—2. A dithyrambie poet of thé most 
flourishing period. of the later Athenian dithy- 
-ramb, and also skillful as a painter, was con- 
temporary: with Philoxenus, Timotheus, and 
Telestes, about B.C. 400, 4 E 
[Rotymepium .(IloAvujdcov), a“village. of the 
Mysian district, Troas, forty stadia from the 
_ promontory of Lectum, and.in the, neighbor- 
hood of Assus.] ~ 
_-[Ponymere,(IloAvunAn),-daughter of Phylas, 


wife*of Echecles, by Mercury (Hermes) mother’ 


of Eudorus. ] ; 


[Potymezus (IloAtundoc), a Trojan warrior,’ 


slain by Patroclus before Troy.] 


Porymestor or Potymnesror. Vid. Pony- | 


DORUs. ; : 
Potymnestus or Ponymnastus (IloAdpvnoroc), 
the son-of Meles of Colophon, was an epic, ele- 
giac, and lyric poet, anda musician. He flour- 
ished B.C. 675-644. He belongs to the school 
‘of Dorian music, which flourished at this time 
at Sparta, where he carried on the improve- 
ments of Thaletas.. The Attic comedians at- 
tacked his poems for their erotic character. 
As an elegiae poet, he may be regarded as the 
predecessor of his fellow-countryman, Mimner- 
mus: 
[Porymnestus (IloAvuvyotoc). Vid. Puront- 
maA.] : 

Potymnia or Poryaymnia (ToAtuvia), daugh- 
ter of Jupiter (Zeus), and one of the nine Muses. 
She presided over lyric poetry, and was believed 
to have invented the lyre. In works of art she 
was usually represented in a»pensive attitude. 
Vid. Musz. - ; 

Potynices (loAvveiknc),.son of Cidipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Hteocles and Antigone. 
His story is.given under Ernocres and Apras- 
TUS. 

\ [Potypaipes. Vid: Turoents. | 

Potypsimus (IloAvdnuoc). 1.'Son of Neptune 
(Poseidon) ‘and the nymph Thoosa, was one of 
the Cyclopes in Sicily. _Vid> Cycuopgs.' He is 
represented as a gigantic monster, having only 
one’ eyé=in. the centre of his forehead, caring 
nought for the gods, and devouring human flesh. 
He dwelt:in a cave near Mount ‘4!tna, and fed 
his flocks upon the mountain. He fell.in love 
with the nymph Galatea, but as she rejected 
him for Acis,“he destroyed the latter by crush- 


ing him under a hnge rock.- When Ulysses was. 


driven upon Sicily, Polyphemus devoured some 
of his companions; and Ulysses would have 
shared the same. fate, had he*not put out the 
eye of the monster while he was asleep. Vid. 
Utysses.—2%. Son of Elatus or Neptune (Po- 
seidon) and Hippea, was one of the Lapithe at. 
Larissa in Thessaly. He’ was married to Lao- 
nome, a sister of Hercules. ‘He was also one 
of the Argonauts, but being left behind by them 
in Mysia, he founded Cios, and fell’ fighting 
against the Chalybes. ' phy pelt 
Poryenron (loAt¢par), brother of Jason of 
‘Phere, succeeded to the: supreme power with 
his brother Polydorus on the‘death of Jason in 
B.C.370. Shortly afterward he murdered Poly- 


derus. He exercised his power with great | 
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eruelty, and. was murdered in his turn, 369, by 


his nephew Alexander, who proved astill great- 


er tyrant. - : 


Pouyea@res (Modvmoirne), ‘son. of Pirithous 
abd Hippodamia, was. one of the Lapithe, and, 


joined the Greeks inthe Trojan war. 


PotyrrueEnta or -ium (lloAvppyvia: Tlotuppje:” 
“ploc), atown in Crete, whose territory embraced 
’| the whole western corner of the.island._ It-pos- 


sessed a sanctuary of Dictynna, andvis said to 
have been colonized by Acheans and Lacede- 
monians. uy! ar et ex 
PotyspercHon (Ilodvorépywr), a Macedonian, 
and a. distinguished: officer of, Alexander the- 
Great. In B.C. 323 he was appointed by Alex- 
ander second in. command of. the army. of in- 


valids and veterans, which Craterus had to con-. | 


duct home to Macedonia. He afterward served 
under Antipater in Europe, and so great was 
the confidence which the latter-reposed.in him. 
that Antipater on his’ death-bed (319) appointed 
Polysperchon to ‘sueceed him as ‘regent and 
guardian: of the king, while he assigned to-his 
own son Cassander. the subordinate statiom of: 


chiliarch. « Polysperchon soon. became involved. 


in. war with Cassander, who was dissatisfied 
with this arrangement. It was in the course 


of this war that Polysperchon basely surrender- — 


ed, Phocion .to the Athenians, in the hope of 
securing the adherence of Athens. Although 


Polysperchon was supported by Olympias, and. 


possessed great influence with the Macedonian 
soldiers, he proved no match for Cassander, and 
was obliged to yield to him possession of Mac- 
edonia about 316. Forthe next few years Poly- 
sperchon. is rarely mentioned, butwin 310 he 
again assumed.an important. part by reviving 
the long-forgotten pretensions of Hercules, the 
son of Alexander and Barsine,‘to the throne of 
Macedonia. Cassander marched against him,| 
but, distrusting the fidelity of his own troops,-he 
entered into’ secret: negotiations with Poly- 
sperchon, and. persuaded. the latter, by prom- 
ises and flatteries, to murder Hercules. From: 
this time he appears to have served under Cas- 
sander ; but the period of his death is not men- 
tioned. ; 
[Ponystratus (IloAvorparoe).. 1. An eminent 
Epicurean philosopher, succeeded Hermarchus 
as the head.of the sect, and was himself succeed- 
ed.by Dionysius. —2. An epigrammatic: poet, 
who livedprobably soonvafter the taking of Cor- 
inth, B.C. 146: two. of his epigrams are given 
in the Anthology, one of which is on the de- 
struction of Corinth. }\’. a “ie 
Potyrimgrus (IloAvriugroc: now Sogd or Ko- 
hikin Bokhara), aconsiderable river of Sogdiana, 
which, according to, Strabo, vanished, under 
ground near'Matacanda (now Samarkand), or, 
as Arrian says, was. lost in the sands of the 
steppes. ‘ 
[Potyrrépus (IloAtrporoc), leader of a troop 
of mercenaries in.the Spartan service, seized 
Orchomenus B.C. 370; he fell in an attack 
made by the Mantineans under Lycomedes on 
Orchomenus. ] : ‘ 
Poiyxiwa (Moavéévy), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achilles. When «the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still linger- 
ing on the coast of Thrace, the shade of Achil- 
les appeared to them, demanding oh 


"vag Rel 
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should be’ sacrificed to him. Neoptolemus ac- 
cordingly sacrificed her on the tomb of ‘his fa- 
ther.” It was related that Achilles had promised 
Priam to bring about a peace with the Greeks, 
if the king would give him his daughter Polyx- 
ena in- marriage; and’that when Achilles had 


gone to’ the temple of the Thymbrean Apollo, | 


for the purpose of negotiating the marriage, he 
was treacherously» killed by Paris.’ Another 
tradition stated that Achilles and Polyxena fell 


in love with each other when Hector’s body was | 
delivered up to Priam ; and that Polyxena fled: | 


to the ‘Greeks after the death of Achilles, and 
killed herself on the tomb of her beloved with 
a sword. ea 


' [Potyxinus (IloAdZevoc), son of Agasthenes,; | 


grandson of Augeas, father of Amphimachus, 

was the leader of the Epeans before ‘Troy. ] 
Poryxo (IloAvés). 1. The nurse of Queen 

Hypsipyle in Lemnos, was celebrated as a proph- 


,etess.—2, An Argive woman, married to Tlepo- 


lemus,.son of Hercules, followed her husband to 
Rhodes, where, according to some traditions, 
she is said to have put to death the celebrated 
Helen. Vid. Hevena. 

Potyzaivs (Iloadgnroc). 1. Brother of Hieron, 
the tyrant of Syracuse.- Vid. Hinron.—2. Of 
Rhodes, an historian, of uncertain date, wrote 
a history of his native country.—8. An Athenian 


Old Comedy-and the beginning of the Middle. 
[His fragments are edited by Meineke, in Comic. 
Grec. Fragm.; vol. i., p. 477-79, edit. minor.] 

{[Pometia. . Vid. Sunssa Pomnrtia.] 

Pomona, the Roman divinity of the fruit. of 
trees, hence called Pomorum Patrona. Her name 
is evidently derived from Pomum. She is rep- 
resented by the poets as beloved by several of 
the rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picus, 
Vertumnus, and others. Her worship must orig- 
inally have been of considerable importance; 
since a special priest, under the name of flamen 
Pomonalis, was appointed to attend to her serv- 
ice. ‘ 

[Pompzpius Sito. Vid. Sixo.] 

Pompzia. 1. Daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
son of the consul of B.C. 88, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla. She mar- 


' tied C. Cesar, subsequently the dictator, in 67, 


but was divorced by him ‘in 61, because she 
was suspected of intriguing with Clodius, who 
stealthily introduced himself into ‘her husband’s 
house while she was celebrating the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea.—2. Sister of Cn. Pompey, the 
triumvir, married C. Memmius, who was killed 
in the war against Sertorius in 75.—3. Daughter 
of the triumvir by his third wife Mucia. She 
married Faustus Sulla, the son of the dictator, 
who perished in the African war, 46. ‘She aft- 


erward married L. Cornelius Cinna, and her’ 


son by this marriage, Cn. Cinna Magnus, enter- 
ed into a conspiracy against Augustus. As her 
brother Sextus survived her, she must have died 
before 35.—4. Daughter of Sextus Pompey, the 
son of the triumvir, and of Scribonia. At the 
peace of Misenum in 39 she was betrothed to 
M. Marcellus, the son of Octavia, the sister of 
Octavianus, but was never married tohim. She 
accompanied her father im his flight to Asia, 36. 
—5.Paurina. Vid. Paurina. 

Pomrersanus, Tis. Cuaupivs, son of a Roman 
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knight originally from Antioch, rose to the high- 
est dignities under M. Aurelius. . This emperor 
gave him his daughter Lucilla in marriage. He 
lived to the reign of Severus. sf 

Pomp (Towrgiot, Moumaia, Wournta: Pom- 
peianus); a city of Campania, was-situated om 
the coast, at the mouth of the River Sarnus, and 
at the foot of Mount:Vesuvius; but, in conse-. 
quence of the physical changes which the sur- 
rounding country has undergone, the ruins, of 
Pompeii are found at’ present about’ two miles. 
frony the sea.. Pompeii was first in the hands 
ofthe Oscans, afterward of the Tyrrhenians, 
and finally -became a Roman municipium. It 
was partly destroyed by an earthquake in A.D. 
63, but was overwhelmed in 79, along ‘with 
Herculaneum and Stabie, by the great eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. The lava did not reach 
. Pompeii, but the town was covered with suc- 
cessive layers of ashes and other volcanic mat- 
ter, on which a soil was gradually formed. 
| Thus a great part of the city has been preserved, 
with its market-places, theatres, baths, temples, 
and private houses ; and the excavation of it in 
modern times has thrown great light upon many 
points of antiquity, such as the construction of 
Roman houses, and, in general, all subjects con- « 
nected with the private life of the ancients. ‘The 


| first traces of the ancient city were discovered. 
comic poet, belonging to the last period of the | 


in 1689, rising above the ground; but it was’ 
not till 1721 that the excavations were com- 
menced. These have been continued with va- 
tious interruptions down to the présent day, 
and now about half the city is exposed to view., 
It was surrounded by walls, which were about 
two miles in circumference, surmounted at in- 
tervals by towers, and containing six ‘gates. 
Pompriopoéxts (Iloumniotrodsc), the name of 
several cities founded or enlarged by Pompey. 
1. (Now Tash Képri), an inland city of Cappa- 
docia, southwest of Sinope, on the River Am- 
nias (now Gék Irmak), a western tributary of 
the Halys.—2. Vid. Pomprton.—3. Vid. Souok. 
Pompsius. © 1. Q. Pomprtus, said to have been 
the son of a flute-player, was the first, of- the 
family who rose to dignity in the state. He was 
consul in 141, when hé carried.on war against 
the Numantines in Spain: Having been defeat- 
edby the enemy in several engagements, he con- 
cluded''a peace with them’; but on the arrival 
of his successor in the command, he disowned. 
the treaty, which was declared invalid by the 
senate. -He was censor in 131 with Q. Metel- 
lus Macedonicus.—2, Q. Pompzius Ruruvs, either 
son or grandson of the preceding, was a zealous 
supporter of the aristocratical party. He was 
tribune of the ‘plebs 100, praetor 91, and con- 
sul.88,.with L. Sulla. When Sulla set out for 
the East to conduct the war against: Mithra- 
dates, he left Italy in charge of Pompeius Rufus, 
and assigned to him the army of Cn: Pompeius 
Strabo, who was still engaged in carrying on 
war against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who 
was unwilling to be deprived of the command, 
caused Pompeius Rufus to be murdered by the 
soldiers.. Cicero mentions Pompeius Rufus 
among the orators whom he had heard in his 
youth.—3. Q. Pomprius Rurvs, son of No. 2, 
| married Sulla’s daughter, and was murdered by 
| the party of Sulpicius and Marius in the forum 
during the consulship of bis father, 88.—4.°Q, 


‘cause, he marched to the relief of the city, and 
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Poupsrus Rurvs, son of No: 3, and grandson of { 
the dictator Sulla, was tribune’of the plebs 52, 
when he distinguished himself as the great par- 
tisan of the triumvir Pompey, and assisted the 
latter in obtaining the sole consulship... Rufus, 
however, on the expiration of his office, was ac- 
eused of Vis, was condemned; and went into 
exile at Bauli’ in Campania.—5. Q. Pomprrvs 
Rurus, pretor 63, was sent to Capua to watch 
over Campania and Apulia during Catiline’s 
conspiracy. In 61 he obtained the province 
of Africa, with the title of proconsul.—6. Sxrx: 
Pompstus, married Lucilia,.a sister of the poet 
C. Lucilius.—7.. Srx:. Pompnis, elder son of 
No. 6, never obtained any of the higher offices’ 
of the state, but acquired great reputation as a 
man of learning, and is praised by Cicero for 
his accurate knowledge of jurisprudence, geom- 
etry, and the Stoic philosophy.—8. Sex. Pom- 
Prius, a descendant of No. 7, consul A.D; 14, 
with Sex. Appuleius, in which year the Emperor 
Augustus died. He seems to have been,a pa- 
tron of literature. Ovid addressed him several 
letters during his exile ; and it was probably 
this same Sex. Pompeius whom the writer Va- 
lerias Maximus accompanied to Asia, and of 
~whom he speaks as his Alexander.—9. Cn. Pom- 
prius STRazo, younger son of No.-6, and. father 
of the triumvir, He was questor in Sardinia 
103, pretor 94, and propretor in Sicily in the 
following year. He was consul 89, when he 
carried on war with success against the allies, | 
subduing the greater number of the Italian peo- 
ple who were still in arms.- Toward the end 
of the year he brought forward the law (lex Pom- 
peia) which gave to all the towns of the Trans- 
padani the Jus Latii or Latinitas.. He continu- 
ed in the south of Italy as proconsul in the fol- 
lowing. year (88), and when Pompeius. Rufus 
(No. 2) was appointed to succeed him in the 
command of the army, Strabo caused him to be 
‘assassinated by the troops. Next year (87) the 
Marian party obtained the upper hand. Strabo 
was summoned by the aristocratical party to 
“their assistance; and, though not active in their 


fought a battle near the Colline Gate with Cinna 
and Sertorius., Shortly afterward he was killed 
by lightning.” His avarice and cruelty had: made 
him. hated by the soldiers to such a degree that 
they tore his corpse from the bier and dragged 
it through the streets. Cicero describes him 
(Brut., 47) “« as worthy of hatred on accountsof 
his cruelty, avarice, and perfidy.’ He possess- 
-ed some reputation as an orator, and still more 
asageneral. He left behind hima considerable 
property, especially in Picenum.—10. Cn. Pom- 
peius Maenus, the Triumvir, son of No. 9, was 
porn on the 30th of September, B.C. 106, in the 
consulship of Atilius ‘Serranus and Servilius 
‘Cepio, and-was, consequently, a’ few. months 
younger than Cicero, who was born on the 3d 
of January in this year, and six years older than 
Cesar. He fought under his father in 89 against 
the Italians, when he was only seventeen years 
of age, and continued with him till’his death 
two years afterward. For the next few years 
the Marian party had possession of Italy ; and 
accordingly Pompey, who adhered to the aristo- | 
eratical party, was obliged to keep in the back 
ground.. But when it became known in 84 that 
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Sulla'was-on the point of returning from Greece 
to Italy; Pompey hastened into Picenum, where 
he raised an army of three legions. \ Although 


only twenty-three years of age, Pompey.display-_ 


ed great military abilities in oppdsing the Marian 
generals by whom he was surrounded ; and when 
he succeeded in joining Sulla in the course of the 


year (83), he was saluted by the latter with the 


title of Imperator. During the remainder of the 
war in Italy Pompey distinguished himself as 
one-of the most successful of Sulla’s ‘generals : 
and when the war in Italy was brought to a 
close, Sulla sent Pompey against the-Marian 
party in’ Sicily and Africa, Pompey first pro- 
ceeded to Sicily, of which he easily made him- 


self master (82): here he put Carbo, to ‘death. ; 


In 81 Pompey crossed over to Africa, where he 
defeated Cn. Domitius Ahenorbarbus: and: the 
Numidian king Hiarbas, after a hard-fought bat- 
tle. On_-his return to Rome in the same year, 
he was received with enthusiasm by, the-peo- 


/-ple, and was greeted by Sulla with the surname 


of Magnus, a name which he bore’ ever. after- 


ward, and handed down to-his children. “Pom-, / 


pey, however, not satisfied with this distinction, 
sued for a triumph, which Sulla at first-refused ;. 
but at length, overcome by Pompey’s.importu- 
nity, he allowed him to have his own way. ~Ac- 
cordingly, Pompey, who had not.yet ‘held any 
public office, and was still a simple.eques, en- 
tered Rome in triumph in September, 81, and 


before he had completed his twenty-fifth year. | 


Pompey continued faithful to the aristocracy 
after Sulla’s: death (78), and supported the con- 
sul Catulus in resisting the attempts of his ¢ol- 
league Lepidus to repeal the laws of Sulla; and 
when Lepidus had recourse to arms.in the fol- 
lowing year (77), Pompey took an active part in 
the war against him, and succeeded in driving 
him out of Italy. The aristocracy, however, 


now began to fear the young and successful’ 


general ; but since Sertorius in Spain had for 
the last three years successfully opposed Metel- 
lus Pius, one of the ablest of Sulla’s generals, 
and it had become necessary to send the latter 
some effectual assistance, the senate, with con-: 
siderable reluctance, determined to send’ Pom- 
pey to Spain, with the title of proconsul, and 
with equal powers to Metellus.. Pompey re-, 
mained in Spain between five and six years 
(76-71) ; but neither he nor Metellus was able 
to gain any decisive advantage over Sertorius. 
But when Sertorius was treacherously murder- 
ed by his own officer Perperna in 82, the war 
was speedily brought to a close. . Perperna was 
easily defeated, by. Pompey in ‘the first battle, 
and the whole of Spain was subdued by the 
early part of the following year (71). Pompey 
then returned to Italy at the head of his army. 
In his march toward Rome he fell in with the 


remains of the army of Spartacus, which M. 


Crassus had previously defeated. Pompey cut 
to pieces these fugitives, and therefore claimed 
for himself, in addition to all his other exploits, 
the glory of finishing the Servile war. Pompey 
was, now a candidate for the consulship ; and 
although he was ineligible by law, inasmuch as 
he was absent from Rome, had not yet reached 
the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
offices of the state, still his election was cer- 
tain. . His military glory had intone the peo: 
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ple ; and as it was known that the aristocracy 
looked upon Pompey with jealousy, they ceased 
to regard him. as\ belonging to this party, and 
hoped to obtain, through him, ‘a restoration of 


the rights and privileges of which'they had been: 


deprived by Sulla. “Pompey was accordingly 
elected consul, along with M. Crassus ; and/on 


‘the ‘31st of December, 71, he entered the city 
. a second time in his triumphal car, a simple 


eques.: In his consulship (70), Pompey. openly 
broke with the aristocracy, and became the 
great popular hero. He proposed and :carried 
a_law, restoring to the tribunes the’ power of 
which they,had been-deprived by Sulla. He 
also afforded his all-powerful aid to the Lex 
Aurélia, proposed by the’ pretor L. Aurelius 


Cotta, by which the judices were to. be-taken in: 


future from the senatus, equites, and tribuni 
zYaril, Instead of from. the. senators exclusive- 
ly,as Sulla had ordained. In carrying: both 
these measures Pompey was strongly support- 


‘ed by Cesar, with whom he was thus brought 


into close connection. For the next two years 
(69 and 68) Pompey remained in Rome. In 67 
the tribune A. Gabinius brought forward a bill, 
proposing to-confer upon Pompey’the command 
of the war against the pirates with extraordi- 
nary powers: 
aristocracy with the utmost vehemence, but 


was notwithstanding carried. The pirates were: 


at this time masters of the Mediterranean, and 
had not only plundered many cities on the coasts 
of Greece and Assia, but had'even made descents 


_upon Italy itself... As soon as Pompey received 


the command, he began to make his prepara- 
tions for the war, and completed them by the 
end of the winter. His plans were formed with 
great skill and judgment, and were. crowned 
‘with complete success. In forty days he,cleared 
the Western Sea of pirates, and restored com- 
munication between Spain, Africa, and’ Italy. 


, He then followed the main body of the pirates 
to their strong-holds .on the coast of Cilicia; 


and after defeating their fleet, he induced a great 
part of them, by promises of pardon, to surren- 


‘der to him. Many of these he settled at Soli, 


which was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. 
The second part of the campaign occupied only 
forty-nine days, and the whole war was brought: 
to.a conclusion in the course of three months ; 
so that, to adopt the panegyric of Cicero, ( pro 
Leg. Man:,.12),‘‘ Pompey made his preparations 
for the’war at the end of the winter, entered 
upon it,at the commencement of Spring, and fin- 
ished it inthe middle of the summer.* Pom- 
pey was employed during the remainder of this 
year and the beginning of the following in vis- 
iting the cities of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and 
providing for the government of the newly-con- 
quered districts. During his absence from Rome, 
Pompey was appointed to succeed Lucullus in 
the command of.the war against Mithradates 
(66). The bill conferring upon him this com- 
mand was proposed by the tribune C. Manil- 
ius, and .was supported by Cicero in an oration 
which has come down to us (pro Lege Mamilia). 
Like the Gabinian law, it was opposed by the 
whole weight of the aristocracy, but was carried 
triumphantly. ‘The. power of Mithradates had 
been broken by the previous victories of Lucul- 
lus, and it was only left to Pompey to bring the 
696 a 


This bill was opposed by the- 
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war to,a- conclusion, On the approach of Pom- 
pey, Mithradates retreated toward Armenia, but 
he was defeated by the Roman, general; and as 
Tigranes now refused. to receive him into his 
dominions, Mithradates\resolved to plunge into 
the heart of Colchis, and from thence make hig- 
way to his own dominions in the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. Pompey now turned his.arms against 
Tigranes; but the Armenian king submitted to 
him. without a-contest, and was allowed to con> 
clude,a peace With the republic. In 65 Pom- 
pey set out in*pursuit of Mithradates, but he | 
met with mach opposition from the Iberians and 
Albanians ; and after advancing-as far‘as the . 
River Phasis (now Faz), he resolved to leave’ 
these savage districts. He accordingly retraced: 
his steps, and spent the winter at Pontus, which 


he. reduced to the form of a Roman province. — 
In 64 he marched into Syria, deposed the king 


Antiochus Asiaticus, and made that country also. , 
a‘Roman province. In 63 he advanced further 
south, in order to ‘establish the Roman suprem- 
acy in Pheenicia, Coelesyria, and Palestine. 
The Jews refused to submit to-him, and: shut’, 
the gates of Jerusalem against him, and it, was 
not till after a siege of three months that the’ » 
city was taken... Pompey entered the Holy of 
Holies, the first time that any human being, ex-* 
cept the high priest, had dared to penetrate into 
this sacred spot. It was during the war in Pal- 
estine that Pompey received intelligence of the 
death of Mithradates.. Vid. Mirnraparns, No. 6. 
Pompey spent the next winter in Pontus; and 
after settling the affairs of Asia, he returned to 
Italy in 62. . He disbanded his army almost. im- 
mediately after landing at Brundisium, and thus 


‘calmed the apprehensions of many, who feared 


that, at the head of his victorious troops, he, 
would seize upon the supreme power. » He did 
not, however, return to Rome till the following 
year (51), and he entered the city in triumph 
on the 30th of September. He had just com- 
pleted his forty-fifth year, and this was the third 
time that he had enjoyed the honor of a tri.’ 
umph. With this triumph the first and most 
glorious part of Pompey’s life may be said to 
have ended. Hitherto his life had been an al- 
most uninterrupted succession of military glory. 
But now he was called upon to play a prominent. 
part in the civil commotions: of the common: 
wealth, a part for which neither his natural tal: 
ents nor his previous habits had in the least fit- 
ted@him. It would seem that, on his return’ tor 
Rome, Pompey hardly knew what part to. take 
in the politics of the city... He had been appoint 
ed to the command against the piratesand Mith- 
radates in opposition to the aristocracy, and they, 
still regarded him with jealousy and distrust. 
At the same time, he was not disposed to unite 
himself. to the popular party, which had risen 
into Importance during his absence in the East, 
and over which Cesar possessed unbounded in- 
fluence. The object, however, which engaged 
the immediate attention of Pompey was to ob- 
tain from the senate a ratification for all his acts 
in Asia, and.an assignment of lands which he 
had promised to his veterans. The senate, how-. 
ever, glad of an opportunity to put an affront 
upon a man whom they both feared and hated, 
resolutely refused\to sanction his measures in 
Asia. This was the unwisest thing the senate 
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‘could have done. If they had known their real| 
interests, they would have sought to.win Pom- 
pey over to their side, as a counterpoise to the 
growing and more dangerous influence of Ce- 
sar. But their short-sighted policy threw Pom-' 
pey into Cesar’s arms, and thus sealed: the 
downfall of their party: - Caesar promised to ob- 
tain for Pompey the ratification of his acts, and 
Pompey, on-his part, agreed to support Casar 
in all his measures. That they might be more 
sure of carrying their plans into.execution, Ca- 
sar prevailed upon Pompey to become recon- 
ciled to Crassus, with whom he was at variance, 
but who, by his immense wealth, had, great in- 
fluence at Rome. The three agreed to assist 
one another against their mutual enemies, and 
thus was first formed the first triumvirate. This 
union of the three most powerful men at Rome 
crushed the aristocracy for thé-time:, Support- 
ed by Pompey. and Crassus, Cesar was.able in 
his consulship (59) to carry all his measures. 
Pompey’s acts in Asia were ratified, and Cx- 
sar’s agrarian law, which divided the rich Cam- 
panian. land among the poorer citizens, enabled 
Pompey to fulfill the promises he had made to 

is veterans. In order to,cement their union 
more closely, Cesar gave to Pompey his daugh- 
ter Julia in marriage. . Next year (58) Cesar. 
went to his province in Gaul, but Pompey-re- 
mained in Rome. 


The senate hated and feared him; the people 
had deserted him for their favorite Clodius, and 
hé had no other resource left but to strengthen 
his connection with Cesar. ‘Thus he came to 


be regarded as the second man in the state, and | 


was obliged to abandon the proud position which 
he had occupied forso many years. . According 
to. an arrangement made with Cesar, Pompey 
and Crassus were consuls for a second time in 


55, Pompey received as his provinces the two | 
Spains, Crassus obtained Syria, while’ Cesar’s 


government was prolonged for five years more, 
namely, from the 1st of January, 53, to the end 
of the year. 49. At the end of his consulship 
Pompey did not’go in,person to his provinces, 
but ‘sent his legates, L: Afranius and M. Petre- 
ius, to govern. the Spains, while he himself re- 
mained;in the neighborhood of the city. His 
object now was to obtain the dictatorship, and 
to make himself the undisputed master of the 
Roman world. Cesar’s increasing power and 


influence had at length made it clear to Pom- | 


pey that a struggle must take place. between 
them, ‘sooner or later. 
Julia in 54, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
broke one link which still connected him with 
Cesar, and the fall of Crassus in the following 
year (53), in the Parthian expedition, removed’ 
the only person who had the least chance of con- 
testing the supremacy with them. In order to 
obtain the dictatorship, Pompey secretly en- 
couraged the civil discord with which the state 
was torn asunder; and such frightful scenes of 


anarchy followed the death of Clodius. at the | 
beginning of 52, that the senate had now no al- 


ternative but calling in the assistance of Pom- 
pey, who was accordingly made sole consul in 
52, and succeeded in’ restoring order to: the 
state. Soon afterward Pompey became recon- 


While Cesar was gaining | 
glory and influence in Gaul, Pompey was grad- | 
ually losing the confidence of all parties at Rome. | 


The death of his’ wife | 
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ciled: to the aristocracy, and was now regarded 


| as their acknowledged head. The history’of 


the civil war which followed is: related: in’ the: 
life of Casap. * It is only necessary to mention. 
here, that after the battle of Pharsalia (48) Pom- 
pey sailed to 
with a favorable. reception, since he had ‘been. 
the means of restoring to his kingdom the father’ 
of the young Egyptian monarch: °'The ministers! 
of the latter, however, dreading Cesar’s anger 
if they received. Pompey, and likewise Pom-. 
pey’s resentment if they forbade him to land, 
resolved to.release themselves from their diffi- 
culties by putting him to death. They accord-: 
ingly sent out a small boat, took’ Pompey on!’ 
board, and rowed for ‘the shore. His wife and 


friends watched him from the ship, anxious-to” 
| see In what’manner he would be:received by-. . 


the king, who was standing on the edge of the 
sea with his troops; but just'as the boat reach-+ 


ed the shore, and Pompey was.in the act >of” ; 


rising from his seat in ordér to‘step,on land, he 
was stabbed in the back by Septimius, who had 
formerly been one. of his centurions, and was 
now in the service. of the Egyptian monarch: 
Pompey was killed, on the 29th of September, 
B.C. 48, and had just, completed his fifty-eighth 
year. His head ,was cut off, and his body, 
which. was thrown out naked on the shore, was 
buried by his freedman Philippus; who had ac- 
companied him from the ship: .'The head was 
brought to’Cesar when-he arrived, in Egypt 


soon afterward, but-he turned-away ‘from the » 


sight, shed.tears.at the melancholy death of his 
rival, and put-his murderers ‘to death. - Pom- 
pey’s untimely death excites pity ; but no one 
who has well studied.the state*of parties at the 
close of the Roman commonwealth can regret 
his fall.. There is abundant evidence: to prove 
that, had Pompey’s party gained the mastery,. 
a proscription far more»terrible than Sulla’s 


would have taken place, and'Italy and the prov- ° 


inces have been divided:as booty among’ a few 
profligate and unprincipled-nobles. .From such: 
horrors the victory of Cesar saved the Roman 
world. Pompey was married five times... The 


names of his, wives were, 1. Antistia: °2..4¢mil-., 


ia. 3. Mucia. 4. Julia. 5. Cornelia.—11. Cn. 
Pomprius Maenus, elder son of the.triumvir by 
his third wife, Mucia. In the civil war.in 48 
he commanded a squadron of the fleet in the 
Adriatic Sea. 
salia, he crossed over to Africa, and, after re- 
maining there a short time, sailed to Spain 
in 47. In Spain he was joined by his brother 
Sextus and others of his party, who had ‘fled 
from Africa after their defeat at Thapsus. Here 
the two brothers collected a powerful army, but 
were defeated by Czsar himself at. the battle 
of Munda,: fought on’ the 17th of March, 45. 
Cneius escaped from the field of battle, but was 
shortly afterward ‘taken prisoner and put to 
death —12. Snxtus Pomprrus Maenus, younger 
son of the triumyir by his third wife, Mucia, 
was born 75. ! 
accompanied his father to Egypt, and saw. him 
murdered before his eyes: After the battle of 
Munda and the death of his brother, Sextus lived 
for a time in concealment in the country of the 
Lacetani, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees; 
but when Cesar quitted Spain, A ane a 
oF 


Egypt, where he hoped to meet. . 


After his father’s defeat at Phar- ° 


After the battle of Pharsalia he. 


he Wi’ 


a 
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body of troops, and emerged from his lurking- 
place. In'the civil wars, which. followed Ce- 
sar’s death, the power of Sextus increased, He 
obtained a large fleet, became master of the sea, 
and eventually took possession of Sicily. His 
fleet enabled him to stop all the supplies of corn 
which were brought to Rome from Egypt and 
the.eastern provinces; and such scarcity began 
to prevail in the city, that the triumvirs were 
compélled by the popular discontent to. make 


peace with Pompey. This peace was concluded. 


at Misenum in 39, but the war was renewed in 
the following year. _Octavianus made great ef- 
forts to collect a large and powerful fleet, which 
he placed under the command of Agrippa. In 
36, Pompey’s fleet was,defeated off Naulochus 
with “great loss. . Pompey himself. fled from 
. Sicily to. Lesbos, and from Lesbos: to Asia. 
Here he was taken prisoner by a body of Anto= 
ny’s troops, and carried. to Miletus, where he 
was put to death (35), probably by command of 
Antony, though the latter sought to throw the 
responsibility of the deed upon his officers. 

_ Pomprius Festus. Vid'.Frsrvs. 

Pomrgtus Trocus. Vid. Justinus. 

Pomrrton (now Pamplona), which name is 
equivalent to Pompeiopolis, socalled by the sons 
of Pompey, was the chief town of the Vascones 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from 
Asturica to Burdigala. , : 

[Pomerius, Noma,, Vid. Numa.] 

[Pompitius Anpronicus, a Syrian by birth, 
taught rhetoric at Rome in the former half of 
the century before Christ: being eclipsed by 
other grammarians, he retired to Cume, where 
he composed many works, the chief one .of 
which was entitled Annalium Ennii Elenchi.} 

Pomponia. 1. Sister of T. Pomponius Atti- 
cus,;was’ married to Q. Cicero, the brother of 
the orator, B.C..68. The marriage‘ proved an 
extremely unhappy one. Q. Cicero, after lead: 
ing a miserable life with his wife for almost 
twenty-four years, at length divorced her at the 
end of 45, or in the beginning of the following 
year.—2. Daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus. 
She is also called Cecilia, because her father 
was adopted’ by Q. Cecilius, and likewise At- 
tica. She was born in 51, and she, was still 
quite young when she was married'to M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa. Her daughter Vipsania Agrip- 
pina married Tiberius, the successor of Augus- 
tus. ; 

Pomponiina. Vids Srascrapes. 

Pomponius, Sextus, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, who lived under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius. Some modern writers think that 
there were two jurists of this name. The works 
of Pomponius are frequently cited in the Digest. 

Pomponius Arricus. . Vad. ATTICUS. . 

Pomponius Bononrensis, the ‘most celebrated 
writer of Fabule Atellane, was a native of Bo- 
nonia (now Bologna), in Northern Italy, as his 
surname shows, and flourished B.C: 91, 

Pompontus Mea. — Vid. Mev: 

Pomprine Panupes (Houmriva: Xiuvar: now 
Palude Pontine ; in English, the Pontine Marsh- 
es), the name of a low,-marshy plain on the 
coast of Latium, between Circeii and Terraci- 
na, said to have been so-called after an ancient 
town Pontia, which disappeared at an early 
period. The plain is about twenty-four miles 
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PONTIA: 
| long, and from eight to. ten, miles in breadth: 


Nympheus, Ufens, and Amasenus, and some 
other small streams, which, instead of finding 
their way into the sea, 's tead over this plain. 


of marshes, the miasmas arising from which 
are exceedingly unhealthy inthe summer. At’ 
an early period, however, they appear not to 
have existed at all, or, at any rate, to have been 
confined to a narrow district. We are told that 
originally there were twenty-three towns situ- 
ated in this plain; and in B.C. 432, the Pomp- 
tinus Ager is mentioned as yielding a, large 
quantity of corn. Even as late as’ 312, the- 
greater part of the plain must still have been 
free from the marshes, since the censor Appius 
Claudius conducted the celebrated Via Appia in 
that year through the plain, which must then 
have been sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
of this road: In the course of a century and a 
half after this, the marshes had spread to a great 
extent; and, accordingly, attempts were made 
to drain them by the consul Cethegus in 160, 
by Julius Cesar, and by Augustus. It is usu- 
ally said that Augustus caused a navigable ca- 
nal to be dug alongside of the Via Appia from 
Forum Appii to the grove of Feronia, in ordér 
to carry off a portion of the waters of the marsh- 
es; but this canal must have been dug before 
the time of Augustus, since Horace embarked’ 
upon it on-his celebrated journey from Rome to, 
Brundisium in 37, at which time Octavianus, ' 
as he was then called, could not have underta-_ 
ken any of his public works. Subsequently the 
marshes again spread over the whole plain, and 
the Via Appia entirely disappeared ; and it was 
not until the pontificate of Pius VI. that any se- 
rious attempt was made to drain them. The 
works. were commenced in 1778, and the great- 
er part of the marshes was drained; but the 
plain is still unhealthy in the great heats of the 
summer. ee 

Pomprinus, C., was pretor B.C. 63, when he 
was employed by Cicero in apprehending the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges. He afterward 
obtained the province of ‘Gallia Narbonensis, 
and in 61 defeated the Allobroges, who had in. 
vaded the province. 
suing in vain for this honor for some years. 

Pons, a common name for stations on the 
Roman roads at the passage of rivers, some of 
which stations on the more important roads 
grew into villages or towns. 1. P. 2nt (now 
Pfiinzen), in Vindelicia, at the passage of the 
Inn, was a fortress with a Roman garrison.—-2. 
P. Aureort (now Pontirolo), in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, on the road from Bergamum to Mediola- 
num, derived its name from one of the thirty 
tyrants, who was defeated'and slain by Clau- 
dius in this place.—3. P. Campanus, in Campa- 
nia, between Sinuessa and Urbana, on the Savo. 
Respecting the bridges of Rome, vid. Roma. 

Pontia (now Ponza), a ‘rocky island off the 
coast of Latium, opposite Formie, which was 
taken by the Romans from the Volscians, and 
colonized, B.C. 313.” Under the Romans, it was! 
used as a place of banishment for state crim- 
inals, There is a group of smaller islands round 
Pontia, which are sometimes called Insule 
| Pontia. 5 : 


The marshes are formed chiefly by the rivers . 


Hence the plain is turned into a vast number’ | 


He triumphed in 54, after» 
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. Pontinus (Ilovrivoc), a river and mountain’ 
in Argolis, near Lerna, with a sanctuary of Mi- 
- nerva (Athena) Saitis. : 

Pontius, C., son of Hrranntus Pontius, the 
- general of the Samnites in B.C. 321, defeated 
- the Roman army under the two consuls’ 'T..Ve- 
turius Calvinus and Sp. Postumius Albinus in 
one of the mountain passes in the neighborhood 
of Caudium. ‘The survivors, who were com- 


pletely at the mercy of the Samnites, were dis- | 


missed unhurt by Pontius. They had to sur- 
render their arms and to.pass under the yoke ; 


‘and, as the price of their deliverance, the con- | 


suls and the other commanders swore, in the 
name of the republic, to a humiliating peace. 
The Roman state, however, refused to ratify 
the treaty. Nearly thirty years afterward, Pon- 
tius was defeated by Q. Fabius Gurges (292), 
was taken prisoner, and was put to death after 
the triumph of the consul. 

Pontius Aquina. Vid. Aqurua. 

Pontius Pirarus was the sixth procurator of 
Judea, and the successor of Valerius Gratus. 
He held the office for ten years in the reign of 
Tiberius, from A.D, 26 to 36, and it was during 
his government that Curist taught, suffered, 
and died. | By his tyrannical conduct he excited 
an insurrection at Jerusalem, and at a later 
period commotions in Samaria also, which were 
not put down without the loss of life. The Sa- 
maritans complained of his conduct to Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria, who deprived him of his 
office, and sent him to Rome to answer before 
the emperor the accusations that were brought 
against him. Eusebius states that Pilatus: put 
an end. to his own life at the commencement 
of the reign of Caligula, worn out by the many 
misfortunes he had experienced. The early 
Christian writers refer frequently to an official 

‘report, made by Pilatus to the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, of the condemnation and death of Currst. 
It is very doubtful whether this document was 
genuine; and it is certain that the acts of Pi- 
late, as they are called, which are extant in 
Greek, as well as his two Latin letters to the 
emperor, are the productions of a later age. 

Pontius TeLesinus. 1. A Samnite, and com- 
mander of a Samnite army, with which he 
fought against Sulla. He was defeated by Sulla 
in a hard-fought battle near the Colline gate, 
B.C. 82. He fell in the fight; his head was 
eut off, and carried under the walls of Preneste, 
to let the younger Marius know that his last 
hope of succor was gone.—2. Brother of the 
preceding, was shut up in Preneste with; the 
younger Marius, when his brother was defeated 
_by Sulla. “After the death of the elder Pontius, 
Marius and Telesinus, finding it impossible to 
‘escape from Preneste, resolved to die by one 
another’s hands. Telesinus fell first, and Ma- 
rius put an end to his own life, or was slain by 
his slave. 

[Ponrondus (Ilovrdvooc), a herald of Alcino- 
us, king of the Pheacians.]_ 
~ Pontus (6 Wévroc). 1. The northeasternmost 
district of Asia Minor, along the coast of the Eux- 
ine, east of the River Halys, having originally 
no specific name, was spoken of as the country 
év Uovry, on the Pontus (Euzinus), and. hence 
acquired the name of Pontus, which is first 
found in Xenophon’s Anabasis. ‘The term, how- 
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ever, was used very indefinitely, until the set- 
tlement of the boundaries of the country as a 
Roman province. Originally it was regarded 


‘as a part of Cappanocra ;: but its parts were best 


known by the names of the different tribes who 
dwelt along the coast, and of whom some ac- 
count is given, by Xenophon in the Anabasis. 
We learn from the legends of the Argonauts, 
who are represented as visiting this coast, and , 
the Amazons, whose abodes are placed about 
the River Thermodon, east of the Iris, as well 
as from other poetical allusions, that the Greeks 
had some~ knowledge of these southeastern ' 


' shores of the Euxine at a very early period. A 
| great accession to such knowledge was made 


by the information gained by Xenophon and his. 
comrades. when they passed through the. coun- 
try in their famous retreat ; and long afterward 
the Romans became well acquainted with it by. 
means of the Mithradatic war, and .Pompey’s 
subsequent expedition through Pontus into the 
countries at the foot of the Caucasus. The 
name first acquired a political rather than a ter-_ 
ritorzal importance, through the foundation of a 
new kingdom in it, about the beginning of the 
fourth century B.C., by Artoparzanes I. The 
history of the gradual. growth of this kingdom 
until, under Mithradates VI., it threatened the 
Roman empire in Asia, is given under the names 


“of its kings, of whom the following is the list: 


(1.) ArtoparzanesI., exact date unknown: (2.) 
Mirnrapates I., to B. C, 363: (3.) Arioparza- 
nes II., 363-337: (4.) MitHrapates IT., 337-302: 
(5:) Mrrarapates IIJ., 302-266: (6.) Arropar- 
zanus III., 2664240? (7.) MiturapaTes LV., 240-° 
1907 (8.) PHarnaces I, 190-1561? (9.) Mrvura- 
pates V. Everceres, 156-1207 (10,) Miryrapa- 
tes VI. Evparor, 120-63: (11.) Puarwaces IL, 
63-47.. After the death of Pharnaces, the: re- 
duced kingdom retained a nominal existence un- 
der his son Darius, who was made king by Anto- 
ny in B.C. 39, but was soon deposed ; and under 
Poxtemon I. and Potemon II., till about A.D. 62, 
when the country was constituted by, Nero a 
Roman province. Of this province the western 
boundary was the River Halys, which divided 
it from Paphlagonia; the furthest eastern limit 
was the Phasis, which separated it from Col- 
chis ; but others carry it only as far. as Trape- 
zus, and others to an intermediate. point, at the 
River Acampsis: on the south it was divided 
from Galatia, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor 
by the great chain of the Paryadres and by its 
branches. It was divided into, the three dis- 
tricts of Pontus Gauaricus, in the west, bor- 
dering on Galatia, P. Porumonzacus in the cen 
tre, so called from its capital Poremonrum, and 
P. CappApocrus in the east, bordering on Cap- 
padocia (Armenia Minor). In the new division 
of the provinces under Constantine, these three 
districts were reduced to two, HrLenopontus 
in the west, so called in honor of the emperor’s 
mother, Helena, and Pontus Potnmontacus in 
the east. The country was also divided into 
smaller districts, named from the towns they 
surrounded and the tribes who peopled them. 
Pontus was a mountainous country; wild and 
barren in the east, where the great chains ap- 
proach the Euxine ; but in the west watered by 
the great rivers Harys and Iris and their trib- 
utaries, the valleys of which, as eres the land 


PONTUS EUXINUS. 


alongsthe coast, are extretuely fertile. Besides 
conn and olives, it was famous for its fruit trees, 
and some of thé best of our common fruits are 
said-to have been brought. to Europe from this: 

uarter ; for example, the cherry (vid. Curasus). 

‘he sides of the mountains were covered with 
fine timber, and their lower slopes with box and 
other shrubs. The eastern part was rich in 
minerals, and contained the celebrated iron 
mines of the Cuatyses. Pontus was peopled 
by numerous tribes, belonging probably to.very 
different races, though the Semitic (Syrd-Arabi- 
an) race appears to have beenthe prevailing 
one, and hence the inhabitants were included 
under the general name of Leucosyrr. The 
chief of these races are spoken.of in separate 
articles.—[2. The part of Lower Mesia which 
lay between the’ Euxine, the mouths of the Ister, 
and Mount Hemus, and forming, therefore, a 
considerable tract along the shore, was some- 
tiraes called Pontus: of this frequent mention 
is made-in the poetry of Ovid. Tomi lay in this 
district, and Ovid’s Epistole e Ponto derived 
their name from this quarter. ] 

Ponrus Evxinvs, or simply Pontus (6 Ild6vro¢, 
Ilévroc Evgewoc: 1d. Movtixdv méAdyoc, Mare 
Euxinum: now the Black Sea, Turk. Kara Den- 
iz, Grk. Maurethalassa, Russ. Tcheriago More 
or Czarne-More, all-names of the same mean- 
ing, and supposed to have originated from the 
terror with, which it was at first regarded by 
the-Turkish mariners, as the first wide expanse 
of sea with which they became acquainted), the 
great inland sea inclosed by Asia Minor-on the 
south, Colchis on the east, Sarmatia. on the 
north, and Dacia and Thracia on the west, and 
having no other outlet than the narrow Bospo- 
Rus T'uRactus in its southwestern corner. It 
lies between 28° and 41°.30’ east longitude, and 
between 41° and 46° 40/ north latitude, its 
length being about seven hundred miles, and 
its breadth varying from four hundred ‘to one 
hundred .and-sixty. Its surface contains more 
than one hundred and eighty thousand square 
miles. . It receives the drainage of an immense 
extent of country in Europe and in Asia; but 
much the greater portion of its waters flows 


from the former continent by the following | 


rivers: the Ister or Danubius (now Danube), 
whose basin contains the greater part of cen- 
tral Europe; the Tyras or Danaster (now Dnies- 
ter), Hypanis or Bogus (now Boug), Borysthe- 
nes’ (now Dnieper), and Tanais (now Don), 
which ‘drain the immense plains of Southern 
Russia, and flow into the northern side of the 
Euxine, the last of them (i. e., the Tanais) 
through the Palus Mzotis (now Sea of Azov). 
The space thus drained,is caleulated at above 
eicht hundred and sixty thousand square miles, 
or nearly one fifth of the whole ‘surface of Eu- 
rope. Jn Asia, the basin of the Euxine contains, 
first, the triangular piece of Sarmatia Asiatica 
. between the Tanais on the north, the Caucasus 
on the south; and on the east the Hippici Mon- 
tes, which form the watershed dividing the trib- 
utaries of the Euxine from those of the Caspi- 
an; the waters of this space flow into the Ta- 
nais and the Palus Meotis, and the largest of 
them isthe Hypanis or Vardanes (now Kuban), 
which comes down to the Palus Maotis and 
the Euxine, at their junction,and divides its 
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waters between them: next we have the nar- 
row strip of land between the Caucasus and the . 


northeastern coast of the sea; thenon the east, _ 


Colchis, hemmed in between the Caucasus and 
Mosehici Montes, and watered by the’ Phasis ; 
and lastly;.on the south, the whole of that part 
of Asia Minor which lies between. the Parya- 
dres and Antitaurus on the east and ‘southeast, 
the Taurus on the south; and the highlands of 


“Phrygia on the west, the chief rivers of this: 


portion being the Iris (now Yeshil' Irmak), the 
Halys (now Kizil Irmak), and: the, Sangarius. 
(now Sakariyeh).- The whole’ of the Asiatic 
basin of the Euxine is estimated at one hundred 
thousand square miles. . As might be expected 
from this vast influx of fresh water, the water 
is much less salt than that of the Ocean. The 
waters which the Euxine~ receives from the ' 
rivers that flow directly into it, and also from 
the Palus Meotis (now Sea of Azov) through 
the Bosporus Cimmerius (now Straits of Kaffa 
or Yenikaleh), find their exit at the southwestern 
corner, through the Bosporus Thracius (now 
Channel of Constantinople), into the Propontis 
(now Seca of Marmara), and thence in a constant 
rapid current through the Hellespontus (now 
Straits of Gallipoli or Dardanellés) into the Hge- 
um Mare (now Archipelago). The Argonautic 
and other legends show that the Greeks had 
some acquaintance with this sea at a very early 
period. It.is said that they at first called it 
*AZevoc (inhospitable), from the savage character 
of the races on its coast, and from the supposed 
terrors of its navigation, and that afterward, on 
their favorite principle of euphemism (1. e., ab- 
staining from words of evil omen), they changed 
its name to Evgevoc, Jon. Hvgervoc, hosprtable. 
The Greeks of Asia Minor, especially the people 


‘of Miletus, founded many colonies and commer- 


cial emporiums on its shores, and’as early-as 
the Persian wars we find Athens carrying on a 
regular trade with these settlements in the corn 
grown in the great plains on its northern’ side 


(the Ukraine) and in the Chersonesus Taurica — 


(now Crimea), which have ever since supplied 

Western Europe with large quantities of grain. 

The history of the settlements themselves will 

be found under their several names. The Ro- 

mans had a pretty accurate knowledge of the 

sea. An account of its coasts exists in Greek, 
entitled “ Periplus Maris Euxini,” ascribed to 

Arrian, who lived in the reign of Hadrian. Vad. 

ARRIUNUS. 


‘i 
Poritivs Lanas. Vid. Lawas. 
Popticéita. Vid. Pusricota. 
Poppa Sapina. Vid. Sapna. 


Porpzus Sapinus. Vid. Sains. 

PopuLonta or -ivm (Populoniensis : Populo- 
mia), an ancient town of Etruria, situated on a 
lofty hill, sinking abruptly to the sea, and form- 
ing a peninsula. According to one tradition it 
was founded by the Corsicans ; but according 
to another it was a colony from Volaterre, or 
was taken from’ the Corsicans by the Volater- 
rani. It was not one of the twelve Etruscan 
Cities, and was never'a place of political import- 
ance ; but it carried on an extensive commerce, 
and was the principal sea-port of Etruria. It 
was destroyed by Sulla in the civil wars, and 
was in ruins in the time of Strabo. There ara 
still remains of the walls of the ancient Popw- 
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» Tonia; showing 

cand a’ half miles in circumference. he 

Porcis. 1.Sister of Cato Uticensis, married 

L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul B°C. 54, who 
was slain in the battle of Pharsalia. She died 
in 46.—2. Daughter of Cato Uticensis: by his 
‘first wife.Atilia. She was married first to M. 

» Bibulus, consul 59, to whom:she bore'three ‘chil- 
dren. Bibulus died in 48; and in 45 she mar- 
ried M. Brutus, the assassin of Julius Cesar. 
She inherited all her father’s republican princi- 
ples, and likewise his courage ‘and firmness of 
will. She induced her husband, on the night 
before the fifteenth of March, to disclose to her 
the conspiracy against Cesar’s life, and she is 
reported to have wounded herself in the thigh 
in order to show that.she had a courageous soul, 
and could be trusted with the secret.- She put 
an end to-her own life after the death of Brutus 
in 42.. The common tale was, that-her friends, 
suspecting her design, had’ taken all. weapons 
out of her way, and that she therefore destroyed 
herself by swallowing live coals. The real fact 
may have been that she suffoeated herself by 


the vapor of a charcoal fire, which we know was | 


a frequent means of self-destruction among the 
Romans. 
Vid. Cato.) 


Porcivs Cato. 
Porcius Festus. ‘Vid. Festus. = 
Porcius Larro. Vid. Larro. 


Porcits Licinus. Vid. Licinvs. 


Porruyrio, Pomponivs, the most valuable | 


among the ancient commentators on Horace. 
He lived after Festus and Acro. [These scholia 
are printed in several editions of Horace, the 
latest is that of G. Braunhard, Lips., 1831, seq., 
4 vols. 8vo.] 

PorpPuyrion (Ilopdvpiwv), one of the giants 
who fought against, the gods. When he at- 
tempted to. offer violence to Juno (Hera), or to 
throw the island of Delos against the gods, Ju- 
piter (Zeus) hurled a thunder-bolt at him, and 
Hercules completed his destruction with his 
arrows: 

PorruYris (Iopdupic), an earlier name of the 
island of Nisyrus. 
~ Porruyrivs (Hopddptoc), usually called Por- 
pHyry, the celebrated antagonist of Christianity, 
was a Greek philosopher of the Neo-Platonic 
school. He was born A.D. 233, either in Bata- 
nea in Palestine or at Tyre. His original name 
was Malchus, the Greek form of the Syrophe- 
nician Melech, a word which signified king. 
The name Porphyrius (in allusion to the usual 
color of royal robes) was subsequently devised 
for him by his preceptor Longinus.. After stud- 
ying under Origen at Ceesarea,,and under Apol- 


lonius and Longinus at Athens, he settled ,at | 


‘Rome in his thirtieth year, and there became a 
diligent disciple of Plotinus, He soon gained 
the confidence of Plotinus, and was intrusted 
by the latter with the difficult and delicate duty 
of correcting and arranging his writings. Vid. 
Protinus. After remaining in Rome six years, 
Porphyry fell into an unsettled state of mind, 
and began to entertain the idea of suicide, in 
order to get free from the shackles of the flesh ; 
but’ on the advice of Plotinus he took a voyage 
to Sicily, where he resided for some time. It 
was during his residence in Sicily that he wrote 
nis treatise against the Christian religior, in 
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that the city was only about oné | fifteen books. Of the remainder of his life we 


‘know very little. He returned to‘Rome, where 


he continued to teach until his death, which’ 


took ‘place about 305 or 306. | Late in life he 
married Marcella, the’ widow of one’ of his 
friends, and the mother of seven children, with 
the view, as he avowed, of superintending their 
education. Asa writer Porphyry desérves con- 
siderable praise. His style is tolerably clear, 
and not unfrequently exhibits both, imagination 
and vigor. His learning was most extensive. 
A great degree of critical and philosophical 
acumen -was not to be expected in one so ar- 


dently attached to the enthusiastic and some-. . 


what fanatical system of Plotinus. His attempt 
to prove the identity of the Platonic and Aris: 
totelic systems would alone be. ‘sufficient to 
show ‘this. _ Nevertheless, his acquaintance 
with the authors whom he quotes was manifest- 
ly far from superficial. His most celebrated 
work was his treatise against the Christian re- 


ligion ; but of its mature and merits we are not 


able to judge, as it has not come. down to us. 
It was publicly destroyed by order of the Em- 
peror Theodosius. The attack was sufficiently. 
vigorous to call forth replies from.above thirty 
different antagonists, the. most distinguished of 
whom were Methodius, ‘Apollinaris, and Euse- 
A large number, however,.of his: works 
has come down’ to us, of which his Life of 
Pythagoras and Life of Plotinus are some of 
the best known. ) 


Porpuyrivs, Pusririvs Opratriinus, a Roman, 


poet, who lived in’ the age of Constantine the 
Great, He wrote a Panegyric upon Constan- 
tine; three Idyllia, namely, 1. Ara Pythia, 2. 
Syrinx, 3. Organon, with the lines so arranged 
as to represent the form of these objects ; and 
five Epigrams. : 

[Porrma. Vid. Postverra.] 

Porsena* or Porsenna, Lars, king of the 
Etruscan town of Clusium, marched) against 
Rome at the head of a vast army, in order to 
restore Tarquinius Superbus to the throne. He 
took possession of the hill Janiculum, and would 
have entered the city by the bridge which con- 
nected Rome: with the Janiculum, had it not 
been for the superhuman’ prowess of Horatits 
Cocles, who kept the whole: Etruscan army at 
bay, while his comrades broke down the bridge 
behind him. ‘Vid. Cocires. | The’ Etruscans pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to the city, which soon be- 
gan to suffer from famine. » Thereupon a young 
Roman, named C: Mucius, resolved to deliver 
his country by murdering ‘the invading king. 
He accordingly went over to the Etruscan camp, 
but, ignorant of the person of Porsena, killed the 
royal secretary instead. ‘Seized, and threatened 
with torture, he thrust his right hand into’ the 
fire on tl® altar, and there let it burn, to show 
how little he heeded pain. Astonished: at his 
courage, the’ king bade him depart in peace ; 
and Scevola, as he was henceforward called, 
told him, out of gratitude, to make peace with 
Rome, since three hundred noble youths had 
‘sworn to take the life of the king, and he was’ 
the first upon whom the lot had fallen. Por- 
sena thereupon made peace with the Romans, 
and withdrew his troops from the Janiculum 


* The quantity of the penultimate is doubtful, Ttis 
short in Horace and Martial, but long in ‘Virgil: 
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after receiving twenty hostages from the Ro- 
mans. Such was the tale by which Roman 
vanity concealed one of the earliest and great- 
est disasters of the city. The real fact is, that 
Rome was completely conquered by Porsena. 
This is expressly stated by Tacitus (Hist., lil., 
72), and is confirmed by other writers. _ Pliny 
tells us that so thorough was the subjection of 
the Romans that they were expressly prohibited 
from using iron for any. other purpose but agri- 
culture. The Romans, however, did not long 
remain subject to the Etruscans. After the 
conquest of Rome, Aruns, the son of Porsena, 
proceeded to attack Aricia, but. was defeated 
before the city by the united forces of the Latin 
cities, assisted by the Greeks of Cume. The 
Etruscans appear, in consequence, to have been 
confined to their own territory on the -right bank 
of the Tiber, and the Romans to have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to recover their 
independence. J 

Portuion (Ilop6dav), son of Agenor and Epi- 
caste, was king of Pleuron and Calydon in A°to- 
lia, and married to Euryte, by whom he became 
the father of Gineus, Agrius, Alcathous, Melas, 
Leucopeus, and Sterope. 

Portumus (Iép6uoc),.a harbor in Eubeea, be- 
longing to Eretria, opposite the coast of Attica. 

Porrtnus or Portumnus, the protecting gen- 
ius of harbors among the Romans. He was in- 
voked to grant a happy return from a voyage. 
Hence a temple was erected to him at the port 
of the Tiber, from whence the road descended 
to the port of Ostia. At. his\temple an annual 
festival, the Portunalia, was celebrated on the 
17th of August. When the Romans became 
familiar with Greek mythology, Portunus was 
identified with the Greek Palemon. Vid. Pa- 
LEMON. 

Pérus (Ildpoc).. 1. King of the Indian prov- 
inces east of the River Hydaspes, offered a for- 
midable resistance to Alexander when the lat- 
ter attempted to cross this river, B.C. 327. The 
battle which he fought with Alexander was one 
of the most severely contested which occurred 
during the whole of Alexander’s campaigns. 
Porus displayed great personal courage in the 
battle ; and when brought before the conqueror, 
he proudly demanded to be treated in a manner 
worthy of a king. This magnanimity at once 
conciliated the favor of Alexander, who not only 
restored to him his dominions, but increased 
them by large accessions of territory. From 
this time Porus became firmly attached to his 
generous conqueror, whom he accompanied to 
the Hyphasis. In 321 Porus was treacherous- 
ly put to death by Eudemus, who commanded 
the Macedonian troops in the adjacent province. 
We are told that Porus was a man of gigantic 
stature—not less than five cubits in height ; 
and his personal strength and prowess in war 
were’ not less conspicuous than his valor.—2. 
Another Indian monarch, who, at the time of 
Alexander’s expedition, ruled over the district 
termed Gandaris, east of the River Hydraotes. 
His dominions were subdued by Hephestion, 
and annexed to those of the preceding Porus, 
who was his kinsman. ‘ 

PosErpon (Ilocevdév), called Nepronus by the 
Romans, was the god of the Mediterranean Sea. 
His name seems to be connected with zdroe, 
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| mévroc, and roraudc, according to which he is 
the god of the fluid element: “He was a son of 
Cronos (Saturn) and Rhea (whence he is called 
Cronius, and by Latin poets Saturnius),. He 
was accordingly a brother of Zeus (Jupiter), 
Hades (Pluto), Hera (Juno), Hestia (Vesta), and 
Demeter (Ceres), and it was determined by lot 
‘that he should rule over the sea. Like his 
brothers and sisters, he was, after his birth, 
swallowed by his father. Cronos (Saturn), -but 
thrown up again. According to others, he was 
concealed by Rhea, after his birth, among a 
flock of lambs, and his mother pretended’ to 
have given birth to a young horse, which she 
gave to Cronos (Saturn) to devour, In the Ho- 
meric poems.Poseidon (Neptune) is described 
as equal to Zeus (Jupiter) in dignity, but less 
powerful. He resents the attempts of Zeus (Ju- 
piter) to intimidate him; he even threatens his 
mightier brother, and once conspired with Hera 
(Juno) and Athena (Minerva) to put him into 
chains; but on other occasions we find him 
submissive to Zeus (Jupiter). ‘The palace of 
Poseidon (Neptune) was in the depth of the sea 
near Ajge in Eubeea, where he kept his horses 
with brazen hoofs and golden manes.. With 


| these horses he rides in a chariot over the waves 


of the sea, which become smooth as he ap- 
proaches, and the monsters of the deep recog- 
nize him and play around his chariot. General- 
ly he yoked his horses to his chariot himself, 
but sometimes he was assisted by Amphitrite. 
Although he generally dwelt in the sea, still he 
also appears at Olympus in the assembly of the 
gods. Poseidon (Neptune), in conjunction with 
Apollo, is said to have built the walls of Troy 


| for Laomedon, whence Troy is called Neptunia 


Pergama. Laomedon refused-to give these 
gods the reward which had been stipulated, and 
even dismissed them with threats. Poseidon 
(Neptune), in consequence, sent a marine mon- 
ster, which was on the point of devouring La- 
omedon’s daughter, when it was killed by Her- 
cules ; and he continued to bear an implacable 
hatred against the Trojans. He sided with the 
Greeks in the war against Troy, sometimes 
witnessing the contest as a spectator from the 
heights of Thrace, and sometimes interfering 
in person, assuming the appearance of a mortal 
hero and encouraging the Greeks, while Zeus 
(Jupiter) favored the Trojans.’ In the Odyssey, 
Poseidon (Neptune) appears hostile to Ulysses, 
whom he prevents from returning home in con- 
sequence of his having blinded Polyphemus, a 
son of Poseidon (Neptune) by the nymph Thoosa. 
Being the ruler of the sea (the Mediterranean), 
he is described as gathering clouds and calling 
forth storms, but at the same time he has it in 
his power to grant a successful voyage and save 
those who are in danger; and all other marine 
divinities are subject to him. As the sea sur- 
rounds and holds the earth, he himself is de- 
scribed as the god who holds the earth (yawjoyxoc), 
and who has it in his power to shake the earth 
(évooixOuv, kevytizp yac). He was further re- 
garded as the creator of the horse. It is said 
that when Poseidon (Neptune) and Athena (Mi- 
nerva) disputed as to which of them should give 
the name to the capital of Attica, the gods de- 
cided that it should receive its name from the 
deity who should bestow upon man the most use- 


saat 


, Was conferred upon the goddess. 


, lame avag. He even metamorphosed himself 


‘the name and worship of Poseidon (Neptune) 


Poseidon (Neptune) deserve to be mentioned. 


can), the latter set him free at the request of 


POSEIDON. 


fal gift: Poseidon (Neptune) then created the 
horse, and Athena, (Minerva) ealled forth the 
olive-tree, in Consequence of which the honor 
According to 
others, however, Poseidon (Neptune) did not 
create the horse in Attica, but in Thessaly, 
where he also gave the famous horses to Pel- 
eus... Poseidon (Neptune) was accordingly be- 
leyed to have taught men the art of managing 
horses by the bridle, and to have been the orig- 
inator and protector of horse races. Hence he 
was also represented on horseback, or riding in 
a chariot drawn by two or four horses, and is 
designated, by the. epithets toc, immevoc, or 


into a horse for the purpose of deceiving Deme- 
ter (Ceres). The symbol of Poseidon’s (Nep- 
tune’s) power was the trident, or a spear with 
three points, with which he used to shatter 
rocks, to call forth or subdue storms, to shake 
the earth, and the like. Herodotus states that 


were brought into,Greece from Libya; but he 
was probably a divinity of Pelasgian origin, and 
originally a personification of the fertilizing 
power of water, from which the transition to 
regarding him-as the god of the sea was not 
difficult. The following legends respecting 


In conjunction with Zeus (Jupiter) he fought 
against Cronos (Saturn) and the Titans ; and in 
the contest with the Giants he pursued Poly- 
botes across the sea as far as Cos, and there 
killed him by throwing the island upon him. 
eo further crushed the Centaurs when they 

ere pursued by Hercules, under a mountain in 
Leucosia, the island of the Sirens. He sued, 
together with Zeus (Jupiter), for the hand of 
Thetis; but he withdrew when Themis proph- 
esied that the son of Thetis would be greater 
than his father. When Ares (Mars) had been | 
caught in the wonderful net by Hephestus (Vul- 


Poseidon (Neptune) ; but the latter god after- 
ward brought a charge against Ares (Mars) be- 
fore the Areopagus for having killed his son 
Halirrhothius.. At the request of Minos, king 
of Crete, Poseidon (Neptune) caused a bull to | 
rise from the sea, which the king promised to 
sacrifice ; but when Minos treacherously con- 
cealed the animal among a herd of oxen, the 
god punished Minos by causing his wife Pas- 
iphaé to fall in love with the bull. Poseidon 
(Neptune) was married to Amphitrite, by whom | 
he had three children, Triton, Rhode, and Ben- | 
thesicyme ; but he had also a vast number of 
children by other divinities and mortal women. 
His worship extended over all Greece and 
Southern Italy, but he was more especially re- | 
vered in Peloponnesus and’in the Jonic towns 
on the coast. The sacrifices offered to him 
generally consisted of black and white bulls ; 
but wild boars and rams were also sacrificed to 
him. Horse and chariot races were held in his 
honor on the Corinthian isthmus. The Pan- 
ionia, or the festival of all the Ionians near 
Mycale, was celebrated in honor of Poseidon 
(Neptune). In works of art, Poseidon (Nep- 
tune) may be easily recognized by his attri- 
butes, the dolphin, the horse, or the trident, and 


with Amphitrite, Tritons, Nereids, dolphins, the — 


he was frequently represented in groups along | 
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Dioscuri, Palemon, Pegasus, Bellerophontes, ’ 

Thalassa, Ino, and Galene. His figure does not’ 

present the majestic calm which characterizes 

his brother Zeus (Jupiter); but as the state of 

the sea is varying, so also is the god represent: 

ed sometimes in violent agitation and some- 

times in a state of repose. The Roman god 

Neptunus. is spoken of in a separate article. j 

Posipippeus (Ilocetdummoe, locidimmoc). .1. An’ 

Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, was 

a native of Cassandrea in Macedonia: He was” 

reckoned one of the six most celebrated poets 

of the New Comedy. » In time, he was the last 

of all the poets of the New Comedy. He began 

to exhibit dramas in the third year after the 

death of Menander, that is, in B.C. 289. [The ' 

fragments of his plays are contained in Mei-’ 

neke’s Comic. Grec. Fragm., vol. ii., p. 1141-49, 

edit. minor.]—2. An epigrammatic poet who 
4 


was probably a different person from the comic’ 
poet, though he seems to have lived about the 
same time. His epigrams formed a part of the 
Garland of Meleager, and twenty-two of them 
are preserved in the Greek Anthology. i 

Posipium (Togeédcov), the name of several 4 
promontories sacred to Poseidon (Neptune).' 1. 
(Now Punta della Licosa), in Lucania, opposite 
the island Leucosia, the southern‘ point of the, - 
Gulf of Pestum.—2. In Epirus, opposite the . 
northeast point of Coreyra.—3. (Now Cape ; 
Stavros), in Thessaly, forming the western 
point of the Sinus Pagaszus, perhaps the same | 
as the promontory which Livy (xxxi., 46) calls 
Zelasium.—4. (Now Cape Helene), the south west- 
ern point of Chios.—5. On the western coast of © ‘4 
Caria, between Miletus and the Iassius Sinus, 
with a town of the same name upon it.—6. On 
the western coast of Arabia, with an altar dedi- 
cated to Poseidon (Neptune) by Ariston, whom _ 
Ptolemy had sent to explore the Arabian Gulf. 
—7. (Now Posseda), a sea-port town in Syria, in 
the, district Cassiotis. 

Posiponia. Vid. Pastoum. | 

Posipontum (Iocesdéviov: now Cape Possidht 
or Kassandhrea), a promontory on the western » : | 
coast of the peninsula Pallene in Macedonia, | 
not far from Mende. ; 

Posinonivs (Moceddvioc), a. distinguished | 
Stoic philosopher, was a native of Apamea in — ; 
Syria.. The date of his birth is not known with 
any exactness, but it may be placed about B.C. . 
135. He studied at Athens under Panetius, 
after whose death (112) Posidonius set out on 
his travels. After visiting most of the coun- 
tries on the coast of the Mediterranean, he fixed 


? 


his abode at Rhodes, where he became the presi- 

dent of the Stoic school. He also took a prom- 

inent part in the political affairs of Rhodes, and : 
was sent as ambassador to Rome in 86. Cicero, 
when he visited: Rhodes, received instruction 4 
from Posidonius, ‘Pompey also had a great ad- 

miration for Posidonius, and visited him twice, 

in 67 and 62. To the occasion of his first visit 

probably belongs the story that Posidonius, to 

prevent the disappointment of his distinguish- q 
ed visitor, though severely afflicted with the 

gout, had a long discourse on the topic that pain 

is not an evil. In 51, Posidonius removed to i 
Rome, and appears to have died soon after at . 
the age of 84.. Posidonius was'a es of exten- , 


‘the downfall of the republic. 


sians. 


“ward and looking at the past, which she re- 


©). POSTUMIA, CASTRA. 


sive and varied acquirements in almost -allde= | 

F | 
partmentsof human knowledge. Cicero thought 
so highly of his powers that he requested him 

to write an’ account of his consulship. As a 
physical investigator he was greatly superior to 
the Stoics generally, attaching himself in this 
‘respeet rather to-Aristotle. His geographical 
and historical knowledge was very extensive. 
‘He cultivated astronomy with considerable dili- 
gence. He also constructed a planetary ma- 
‘chine; or revolving sphere, to exhibit the daily 
‘motions of the sun, moon, and planets, His 
‘calculation of the circumference of the earth | 
differed widely from that of Eratosthenes. He 
made it only.one hundred and eighty thousand | 
stadia, and his measurement was pretty gener- 
ally adopted. None of the writings of Posi- 
donius have come down to us entire: «His frag- 
ments are collected by Bake, Lugd. Bat., 1810. 

Postumia Castra (now Salado), a fortress in 
Hispania Beetica; on a hill’near the River Sal- 
sum (now Salado). 

_Posrumis Gens, patrician, was one of the 
most ancient patrician gentes at Rome. Its 
members frequently held the highest offices of 
the state, from the banishment of the kings to 
The most distin- 
guished family in the gens was that of Argus 
or Aupinus ; but we also find at the commence- 
ment of the republic families of the names of 
Megellus and Tubertus. 

Posttmus,- whose-full name was M. Cassia- 
nus Latiniws Postumus, stands second in the list | 
of the so-called thirty tyrants: Being nomi- 
nated by: Valerian governor of Gaul, he assumed 
the title of emperor in A.D: 258; while Valerian 
was prosecuting his campaign against the Per- 
Postumus maintained a strong and just 
government, and preserved Gaul from 'the dev- | 
astation of the warlike tribes upon the eastern 
border. After reigning nearly ten years, he, 
was slain by his soldiers in 267, and Lelianus 
proclaimed emperor in his stead. 

Posnvrerta or Postvorvra, properly a surname 
of Carmenta, describing her as turning back- | 


vealed to poets and other mortals. ~ In like man- 
ner, the prophetic power, with which she looked 
into the future, is indicated by the surnames 
Antevorta, Prorsa (i. e., Proversa), and Porrima. 
Poets, however, have personified these attri- 
butes of Carmenta, and thus describe them as | 
the companions of the goddess. } 
Poramt or Porimus (Ilorepoi, Woraud¢e: Mord- 

ptog: noW Keratia), a demus in the south of At- | 
tica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, where the 
tomb of Ion was shown. 

-Porimon (Iloréyov). 1. A rhetorician of Myt- | 
ilene, lived in the time of Tiberius Cesar, 
whose favor he enjoyed.—2. A philosopher of 
Alexandrea, who is said to have introduced at 
Rome-an eclectic sect of philosophy. He ap- | 
pears to have lived at. Rome a little before the 
time of Plotinus, and to have intrusted his chil- | 
dren to the guardianship of the latter. 

Porentia (Potentinus), 1. A town of Pice- 
num, on the River Flosis, between Ancona and 
Castellum Firmanum, was made a Roman col- 
ony in B.C. 186.—2,° (Now Potenza), a town of 
Lucania, on the Via Popilia, east of Forum Po- 
pili. 


| recorded. 
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jMesbe PRANESTE.. . ) 
| Pordinvs, \a;- eunuch, the puardian of the 
young King Ptolemy, recommended the assas- 
sination of Pompey when the latter fled to 
Egypt, B.C.48.  Pothinus plotted against Ce. 
sar when. he came to Alexandrea shortly after- 
ward, and was put to death.by Casar’s order. 

Poripma (Uoridaca: Woridasdrne : now Pe- 
naka), a town in Macedonia, on the narrow isth- 
mus of the peninsula Pallene, was a strongly- 
fortified place, and one of conSiderable import- 
ance. » It was a colony of the Corinthians, and 
must have been founded before-the Persian 
wars, though the time of its foundation is not 
It afterward became tributary to 
Athens, and its’ revolt from the latter city in 
B.C. 482 was'one of the immediate causes of | 
the Peloponnesian war. It was taken by the 
Athenians in 429, after a siege of more than two 
years, its inhabitants expelled, and their place 
supplied by Athenian colonists. In 356 it was 
taken by Philip, who destroyed the city, and 
gave its territory to the Olynthians. Cassan- 
der, however, built a new city on the same site, 
to which he gave the name of Cassanprea (Kac- 
odvopeta : Kacoavdpevc),.and which he peopled 
with the remains of the old population and with 
the inhabitants of Olynthus. and the surround- 
ing towns, so that it soon became the most 
flourishing.city in all Macedonia. It was taken 
and plundered by the Huns, but was restored 
by Justinian. : 

Porimania, a fortress in the northeast of Ate- 
lia, near the frontiers of Locris. 

Porrrit. Vid. Prnarta Gens. 

Porirus, the name of an ancient and celebraj- 
ed family of the Valeria gens. This family dis- 


| appears about the time of the Samnite: wars; 
| but the name was revived at a later period by 


the Valeria gens as a prenomen : thus we find 
mention of a Potitus Valerius Messala, who was 
consul suffectus in B.C. 29. 

Potnia (Ilotviaé: Uorvetc), a small town in 
Beotia, on the Asopus, ten stadia south of 


, Thebes, on the road to Plate. The adjective 


Potniades (sing. Potnias) isan epithet frequently 


| given to the mares which tore to death Glancus 


of Potnie. Ved. Guavous, No. 1! 

Praaspa. Vid. Paraava. 

Pracrius (Ipacriog: now Borgas or Muska- 
koi-Su), a river of the Troad, rising in’ Mount - 
Ida, and flowing into. the Hellespont north of 
Abydus. t: 

Pramneste (Prenestinus: now Palestrina), 
one of the most ancient towns of Latium, was 
situated on a steep and lofty hill, about twenty 
miles southeast of Rome, with which it was 
connected by a road called Via Prenestina. - It 


was probably a Pelasgic city, but it claimed. a 


Greek origin, and was said to have been found- 


| ed by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses. ° It wa 
, Strongly fortified by nature and by art, and fre- 


quently resisted the attacks of the Roman 

Together with the other Latin towns, it became 
subject to Rome, and was at a later period made | 
a Roman colony. It-was here that the younger 

Marius took refuge, and was for a considerable 
time besieged by Sulla’s troops. Praneste pos- 
sessed a very celebrated and ancient temple of 
Fortuna, with an oracle, which is often men- 


| tioned under the name of Prenestine sortes. 


It also had a temple of Juno.” In consequence 
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ef its lofty situation, Preneste was a cool and 


/ancient-walls and some other antiquities are 
still to be seen at Palestrina. Or ae 


healthy residence in the great heats of summer 
(frigidum Preneste, Hor.; Carm., iii-, 4, 22), and 
was therefore much frequented at that ‘season 


_ by the wealthy Romans.. The remains of the 


t 


Prasvus (Ipaicoc: Upaiovoc), an inland town 
in the east of Crete, belonging to the Eteocre- 
tes, which ‘was ‘destroyed by the neighboring 
town of Hierapytna. ees 

Pratoria Aveusta. Vid. Avevsra, No. 4). 

) [Prarutit, a peopleof Central Italy, who are 
often ‘assioned to Picenum, though they, were 
ofa different.race from the Picentes: Their ter- 
ritory was fertile, and celebrated for its wine. 
The principal placesin their Jand were Inter- 
amna and Hadria (now Atri).} 

Pras(Ipéec, gen. Tpavtéc : pavrec), a town of 
Thessaly, in the west of the district Phthiotis, 
on the northeastern slope of Mount Narthacius. 

Prasi# (Ipaovaé :. Hpacceve). 1. Or Prasta 
(iIpacia), a town of the EHleuthero-lacones, on 
athe eastern coast of Laconia, was taken and de- 
stroyed by the Athenians in the second year of 
‘the Peloponnesian war.— 2. (Now Prassa), a 
demus in Attica, south of Stiria, belonging to 
‘the tribe Pandionis, with a temple of Apollo. 

Prasiss Lacus (Ipacvac Aiuvy : now Takino), 
a lake in Thrace, between the Strymon and 
Nestus, and near the Strymonic Gulf, with silver 


‘mines in:the neighborhood. 


. Prasit, Prmsi, and Parrwasit (IIpéoroc: San- 
scrit Prachinas, i. e., people of the Eastern coun- 
try), a great and powerful people of India: on 
the Ganges, governed at the time of Seleucus 
[-by King Sanprocorrus. Their capital city 
owas Palibothra (now Patna); and the extent 
of the kingdom seems to have embraced the 
“whole valley of the Upper Ganges, at least as 
far down as that city. Ata later time the mon- 
archy declined, so that in Ptolemy we only find 
the name as that of the inhabitants of a small 
district, called Prasiaca (lIpaocaxy#), about the 
River Soa. 

Prasopvis Mare (Ipacédn¢ Sadacoa or KébA- 
moc), the southwestern patt of the Indian Ocean, 
about the Promontory Prasum. 

Prasum (IIpdoov axporipiov: now Cape Del- 
gado), a promontory on the eastern coast of 
Africa, in 104° south: latitude, appears to have 


been the southernmost point’ to which the an- | 


cient knowledge of this coast extended. 
Pratinas (IIparivac), one of the early tragic 
poets at Athens, whose combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, was a native of Phlius, 
and was therefore by birth a Dorian. It is not 
stated at what time he went to Athens; but he 
was older than Cherilus, and younger than As- 
chylus, with both of whom he competed for the 
prize about B.C. 500. The step in the progress 
of the art which\was ascribed to Pratinas was 
the separation of the satyric from the tragic 
drama. His plays were much esteemed, Prat- 


_inas also ranked high among the lyric as well 


as the dramatic poets of his age. He may, per- 
haps, be considered to have shared with his con- 
temporary Lasus the honor of founding the Athe- 
nian school of dithyrambic poetry. [The frag- 
ments of Pratinas are contained in Wagner’s 
Tragic. Grec. Fragm:,p. 7-10.] 

; AS ; “ 


| anatomy and physiology. Fine i 
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Ae PRAxAGoRAs (Ipatayépac),a celebrated physi- 
cian, was a native of the island of Cos, and lived 
in the fourth century B.C. “He belonged to the 
medical sect of the Dogmatici, and was cele- 
brated for his knowledge of medical science in — 
general, and especially for his attainments in %, our 


PRAxta 


-§ (IIpagiac), an Athenian sculptor of , 
the. age of Phidias, but of the more archaic * a 
school of Calamis, commenced the execution 
of the statues in the pediments of the great 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, but died while he 
was still engaged upon the work. His date 
may be placed: about B.C. 448 and onward. 
» Praxivicn (IIpatidéin), i. ¢., the goddess who 
‘carries out the objects of justice, or watches 
that justice is done to men. Wadn Menalats 
arrived in Laconia; on his return from Troy, he 
set up-a statue of Praxidice near Gytheum, not 
far. from the spot where Paris, in carrying off ay. 
Helen, had founded a sanctuary of Aphrodite v4 
(Venus) Migonitis. Near Haliartus, in Beotia, 
we meet with the worship of Praxidice, in the 
plural’: they were here called daughters of Ox- 
yges, and their names were Alalcomenia, Thelx- 
ineea, and Aulis.’. In the Orphic'poets Praxidice 
seems to be a surname of Persephone (Proser- 
pina). : 3 . * 
Praxmaa (pésiAra), of Sicyon, a lyric poet- 
ess, who flourished about B.C.450, and was one 
of ‘the nine poetesses who were distinguished = 
asthe Lyric Muses. “Herscholiawere amongthe 
most. celebrated compositions of that species. ~ 
She belonged to the Dorian school. of lyric po- 
etry, but.there were also traces of A®olic influ- 
ence in her rhythms, and even in her dialect. 
[The fragments of her poems are given in Praz- ‘ 
ile Grecanice vatis que extant residua,, Upsale, | 
1826 ; and are found also in the collections of 
Schneidewin and Bergk.] 2 4 
Praxipuines. (Ipatipdvye), a Peripatetic phi- 
Josopher, a native either of Mytilene or o 
Rhodes, was a pupil of Theophrastus, and lived ra 
about B.C. 322. Epicurus is said to have been 
one of his pupils. Praxiphanes paid especial 9 
attention to grammatical studies, and is hence : 
named along with Aristotle as the founder and + 
creator of the science of grammar. _ , ae 
Praxiviins (IIpagiréne), one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of ancient Greece, was both 
a statuary in bronze and a sculptor in marble. 


We know nothing of his personal history, ex- _ 
cept that he was a citizen, if not qin, of 
Athens, and that his career as an artist was in- 
timately connected with that city. He prob- _ 
ably flourished about B.C. 364 and onward. 
Praxiteles stands, with Scopas, at the head of 
the later Attic school, so called in contradistinc- 
tion to the earlier Attic school of Phidias. With- ‘ 
out attempting those sublime impersonations 
of divine majesty in which Phidias had been so 
inimitably successful, Praxiteles was unsur- 
passed in the exhibition of the softer beauties 
of the human form, especially in the female , 
figure. The most celebrated work of Praxit- 
eles’ was his marble statue of Aphrodite (Ve- 
nus), which was distinguished from other stat- 
ues of the goddess by the name of the Cnidians, 
who purchased it. It was always esteemed the 
most perfectly beautiful of the statues of the “jag 
goddess. Many made the voyage wee xs). 2m 
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pressly to behold it. So highly did the Cnidi- 
ans themselves esteem their treasure, that when 
King Nicomedes offered them, as the price of 
it, to pay off the whole of their heavy public 
debt, they preferred to endure any suffering 
rather than part with the work which gave their 
city its chief renown. It was afterward carried 
to Constantinople, where it perished by fire in 
the reign of Justinian. Praxiteles modelled it 
from a favorite courtesan named Phryne, of 
whom he also made more than one portrait 
statue. Another of the celebrated works. of 
Praxiteles was his statue of Eros. It was pre- 
served at Thespiz, where it was dedicated by 
Phryne ; and an interesting story is told of the 
manner in which she became possessed of it. 
Praxiteles had promised to give Phryne which- 
ever of his works she might choose, but he was 
unwilling to tell her which of them, in his own 
opinion, was the best. To.discover this, she 
sent a slave to tell Praxiteles that a fire had 
broken out in his house, and that most. of his 
works had already perished. On hearing this 
message, the artist rushed out, exclaiming that 
all his.toil was lost if the fire had touched his 
Satyr or his Hros. Upon this, Phryne confessed 
the stratagem, and chose the Eros. This statue 
was removed to Rome’by Caligula, restored to 
Thespiz by Claudius, and carried back by Nero 
to Rome, where it stood in Pliny’s time in the 
‘schools of Octavia, and it finally perished in the 
conflagration of that building in the reign of 
Titus. Praxiteles had two sons, who: were 
also distinguished sculptors, Timarchus and Ce- 
phisodotus. 

Praxituiia (Ipat:0éa), daughter of Phrasimus 
_and Diogenia,, was the wife of Erechtheus, and 
mother. of Cecrops, Pandorus, Metion, Orneus, 
Procris, Creusa, Chthonia, and Orithyia. 

Precrint, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. 

_ Pretivs Lacus (now Lago di Castiglione), a 
lake in Etruria, near the coast, near the north- 
ern end of which was a small island. 

[Premntis (IIpjyvec). Vid. Priis.] 

_ PrepestntHus (IIperéocvGoc), one of the small- 
_ er Cyclades, between Oliaros and Siphnos. 

[Prexaspes (IIpngéornc). 1. A Persian, held 
in the highest esteem and greatly trusted by 
Cambyses: he was employed by the latter to 
make away with his brother Smerdis secretly. 
His fidelity was severely tested on one occa- 
sion, when Cambyses, in one of his fits of phren- 
sy, shot the son of Prexaspes through the heart 

_ with an arrow before the eyes of his parent to 
prove that his hand was steady, and that the 
_ charge against him of too great fondness for 
wine was unfounded. When the false Smerdis 


__ usurped the throne, Cambyses suspected Prex- 


aspes: of treachery, but the latter cleared him- 
self. Babson ay the magi endeavored to gain 
_ Prexaspes to their side, but he, pretending at first 
to favor their views by denying the assassina- 
tion of Smerdis, declared before the assembled 
Persians the truth, and exposed the scheme of 
the magi, and then threw himself from the tow- 
er on which he was standing.—2. Son of Aspa- 
thines, one of the naval commanders of Xerxes. ] 
Priamings, that is, a son of Priam, by which 
name Hector, Paris, Helenus, Deiphobus, and 
tne other sons of Priam are frequently called, 
406 : dit. 


PRIAPUS. 


Priimus (Ipiayoc), the famous king of Troy 
at the time of the Trojan war. . He was’a son 
of Laomedon and Strymo or Placia. His orig- 
inal name is said to have been Podarces, i. ¢., 
“the swift-footed;”’ which was changed into 
Priamus, “the ransomed” (from mpéamaz), be- 
cause he was the only surviving son of Laom- 
edon, and was ransomed by his sister Hesione 
after he had fallen into the hands of Hercules, 
He is said to have been-first married to Arisbe, 
the daughter of Merops, by'whom he became 
the father of Asacus ; but afterward he gave 
up Arisbe to Hyrtacus, and married Hecuba, by 
whom he had the following children: Hector, 


Alexander or Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Pam- 


mon, Polites, Antiphus, Hipponous, Polydorus, 
Troilus, Creusa, Laodice, Polyxena, and Cas- 
sandra. By other women he hada great many 
children besides. According to the Homeric 
tradition, he was the father of fifty sons, nine- 
teenof whom were children.of Hecuba, to whom 
others add an equal number of daughters. © In 
the earlier part of his reign Priam is’ said. to 


have supported the Phrygians in their war — 


against the Amazons. -When the Greeks land- 


ed.on the Trojan coast Priam was already ad-: 


vanced in years, and took no active part in the 
war. Once only did he,venture upon the field 
of battle, to conclude the agreement respecting 
the single combat between Paris and Menelaus. 
After the death of Hector, Priam, accompanied 
by Mercury (Hermes), went tothe tént of Achil- 
les to ransom his son’s body for burial, and ob- 
tained it. His death is not mentioned by Ho- 
mer, but is related by later poets. When the 
Greeks entered Troy, the aged king put on his 
armor, and was on the point of rushing against 
the enemy, but he was prevailed on by Hecuba 
to take refuge with herself and her daughters 
as a suppliant at the altar of Jupiter (Zeus). 
While he was tarrying in the temple, his son 
Polites, pursued by Pyrrhus, rushed into the 
sacred spot, and expired at the feet of his fa- 
ther, whereupon Priam, overcome with indig- 
nation, hurled his spear with feeble hand against 
Pyrrhus, but was forthwith killed by the latter. 
Virgil mentions (Zn., v., 564) another Priam, 
a son of Polites, and a-grandson of KGng Priam. 
Priansus (Ipéavaoc : IIpravecoc, Ipvavocetc), 
a town in Crete, on the southern coast, south of 
Lyetus, confounded by Strabo with Presus. 


Pridpus (IIpfaroc), son of Bacchus (Diony-: 


sus) and Venus (Aphrodite). It is said that Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite), who was in love with Bacchus 
(Dionysus), went to meet the god on his return 
from India, but pr 
ceeded to Lampsacus on the Hellespont to give 
birth to the child of the god. Juno (Hera), who 
was dissatisfied with her conduct, caused her 
to give birth to a child of extreme ugliness, who 
was named Priapus. The earliest Greek poets, 
such as Homer and Hesiod, do not mention this 
divinity, and it-was only in later times that he 
was honored with divine worship. He was wor- 
shipped more especially at Lampsacus on the 
Hellespont, whence he is sometimes called Hel- 
lespontiacus. He was regarded as the promoter 
of fertility both in vegetation and in all animals 
connected with an agricultural life ; and in this 
capacity he was worshipped as the protector of 
flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, of 


soon abandoned him, and pro-. 


-— 


ote 


& 


if ruins at Karaboa). 
- Propontis, east of Parium, witha small but ex- 


-PRIAPUS. 


all garden: produce, and\even of fishing. Like 
other divinities presiding over agricultural pur- 
suits, he was believed to be possessed of pro- 
phetic powers, and is sometimes mentioned in 
the plural. As’ Priapus-had‘many attributes in 
common with other gods of fertility, the Orphics 
identified him with their mystic Bacchus (Dio- 
, hysus), Mercury (Hermes), Helios, &c. The 
Attic legends connect Priapus with such sens- 
“ualand licentious beings as Conisalus, Orthanes, 
and Tychon. In like manner, he was confound- 
ed by the Italians with Mutunus or Muttunus, 
the personification of the fructifying power in 
natures The sacrifices offered to him consist- 
ed of the first-fruits of gardens, vineyards, and 
fields, of milk, honey, cakesy rams, asses, and 
fishes. He was represented.in carved images, 
mostly in the form of herme, carrying fruit in 
his garment, and either a sickle or cornucopia 
in his hand. The,herme of Priapus in Italy; 
like* those of other rustic divinities, were usu- 
ally painted red, whence the god is calledy;uber 
or rubicundus. 
Priipus (Ipiaroc, lon: Ipinmog : Upiarnvéc: 
1. A city of Mysia, on the 


cellent- harbor. .It was a colony of the Mile- 


_ sians, anda chief seat of the worship of Prra- 


pus. Thesurrounding district was called Pria- 


- vis (ILpvamic) and Prtapane (Ipvargv7).—[2. A 
small island of the Zgean Sea, near Ephesus. ] 


Prinne (Upu7zvn : Upinvedte, Ipejvioc : , Prien- 
eus, pl. Prienenses: ruins at»Samsun), one of 
the twelve Ionian cities on the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor, stood in the northwestern corner of Caria, 
at the southern foot of Mount Mycale, and on 
the northern side of the Sinus Latmicus. Its 
foundation was ascribed mythically to the Ne- 
leid Apytus, in conjunction with Cadmeans, 
from whom it was also called Kaduy. It stood 
originally on the sea-shore, and had two har- 
bors and a small fleet, but the change in the 
coast by the alluvial deposits of the Meander 
left it some distance inland.. It was of much 
religious importance in connection with the Pa- 
nionian festival on Mount Mycale, at which the 
people of Priene took precedence in virtue of 
their being the supposed descendants of those 
of Helice in Greece Proper... The city was also 
celebrated as the birth-place of Bras. 

PrirerNnum, atown ofthe Vestini, on the east- 
ern coast of Central Italy. 

[Pritis Lacus, called by Cicero Lacus Prr- 
nius (now Lago di Castighone), a lake of Etru- 
ria, near the city of Ruselle, and just above the 
River Urnbro (now Ombrone).] 

{Pris or Premnis (IIpiuic or Mojuvec), 1. 
Called Magna, to distinguish it from No. 2, sit- 
uated near the junction of the Astaboras with 
the Nile, immediately north of the island of 
Meroé.—2. (Now Ibreem, with Egyptian and Ro- 
man ruins), on the Nile, further down than No. 
1, occupied as a frontier post by the Romans. ] 

Primus, M. Awrontus, a native of Tolosa in 
Gaul, was condemned of forgery (falsum) in the 
reign of Nero, was expelled the senate, of which 
‘the was a member, and was banished from the 
city. After the. death of Nero (68), he was ‘Te- 
stored to his former rank by Galba, and appoint- 
ed to the command of the seventh legion, which 
was stationed in Pannonia... He was one of the 


j 
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first. generals in Europe who declared in favor ; 


of Vespasian, and he rendered‘him the most im- 
portant services. In conjunction with the goy- 
ernors of Mcesia and Pannonia, he invaded It-_ 
aly, gained a decisive victory over the Vitellian 
army at Bedriacum, and took Cremona, which 
he allowed his soldiers to pillage and destroy. . 
He afterward forced his way into Rome, not- 
withstanding the obstinate resistance of the Vi- 
tellian troops, and had the government of the 
city till the arrival of Mucianus from Syria. Vid. 
Muctanus, No. 2. We learn from Martial, who 


was a friend of Antonius Primus, that he was “ 


alive at the accession of Trajan. 

Priscrinus, a Roman grammarian, surnamed 
Cesariensis, either because he was born at Ces- 
area, or educated there. He flourished about 
A.D. 450; and taught grammar at Consvantino- 
ple: He was celebrated for the extent “and 
depth of his grammatical knowledge, of which 
he has left the evidence in his work on the sub- 
ject, entitled Commentariorum grammaticorum 
Labri XVIII., addressed to his friend and pa- 
tron, the consul Julianus. Other titles are, how- 
ever, frequently given to it. The first sixteen 
books treat of the eight parts of speech rec- 
ognized by the’ ancient grammarians, letters, 
syllables, &c. 
tax. This treatise soon became the standard 
work on Latin grammar, and in the epitome of 
Rabanus Maurus obtained,an extensive circu- 
lation. ‘The other works of Priscianus still ex- 
tant are, 1. A grammatical catechism on twelve 
lines of the Atneid, manifestly intended as a 
school book. 2. A treatise on accents. 3. A 
treatise on the symbols used to denote numbers 
and weights, and on coins and numbers. 4. On 
the metres of Terence. 5. A translation of the 
Tpoyvpvaopara(Praexercitamenta) of Hermoge- 
nes. 6. On the declensions of nouns. 7. A 
poem on the Emperor Anastasius, in three hund- 
red and twelve hexameters, with a preface in 
twenty-two iambic lines. 8. A piece De Pon- 
deribus et Mensuris, in verse. 9. An Epitome 
phenomenon, or De Sideribus, in verse. 
free translation of the Periegesis of Dionysius, 
in one thousand four hundred and twenty-seven 
lines, manifestly made for the instruction of 
youth. ‘11. A couple of epigrams. The best 
edition of Priscianus is by Krehl, Lips., 1819- 
20, 2 vols. 8vo, F 

Prisciinus, THEopORUs, a physician, and a 
pupil of Vindicianus, lived in the fourth century 
after Christ. He is supposed to have lived at _ 


the court of Constantinople, andto have attain- — 
He is the author 3 


ed the dignity of Archiater. H t 1tho) 
of a Latin work, entitled Rerum Medicarum Ln- 


bri Quatuor, published in 1532, both at Strasburg ‘ 
and at Basel. ' a, 


Priscus (IIpickoc), a Byzantine historian, was 
a native of Panium in Thrace, and was ofie 
of the ambassadors sent by Theodosius the 
Younger to Attila, A.D. 445. He died about 
471. Priscus wrote an account of his embassy 
to Attila, enriched by digressions on the life and 
reign ofthat king. The work was in eight books, 
but only fragments of it have come down to us. 
Priscus was an excellent and trustworthy his- 
torian, and his style was remarkably elegant 
and pure. The fragments are published, with 
those of Dexippus and others, by aed and 
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The last two books are on syn- — 
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PRISCUS; HELVIDIUS. 


Niebuhr, in the Bonn Collection of the Byzan- 
tines, 1829, 8vo. 

Priscus, Henvipius, son-in-law of Thrasea 
Petus, and, like him, distinguished by his love 
of virtue, philosophy, and liberty. He was quees- 
tor in Achaia-during the reign of Nero, and trib- 
une of the plebs A.D. 56. When Thrasea was 
put to death by Nero (66), Priscus was banish- 
ed from Italy. He was recalled to’ Rome. by 
Galba (68), but in consequence of his freedom 
of-speech and love of independence, he was 
again banished by Vespasian, and was shortly 
afterward put to death by order of this emperor. 
His life was written by Herennius Senecio at 
the request of his widow Fannia; and the ty- 
rant Domitian, in consequence of this work, 
subsequently put Senecio to death, and sent 
Fannia into exile. Priscus left a son, Helvid- 
ius, who. was put to death by Domitian. 

Priscus, Servitius. The Prisci-were an an- 
cient family of the Servilia gens, and filled the 
highest offices of the state during the early years 
‘of the republic... They also bore the agnomen 
of Structus, which is always appended to their 
name in the East, till it, was supplanted by that 
of Fidenas, which was first obtained by Q: Ser- 
vilius Priseus Structus, who took Fidene in his 
dictatorship, B.C. 435, and which was‘also borne 
by his descendants. / 

Priscus, Tarquinivs. Vid. Tarquinius. 

Privernum (Privernas, -atis ; now Piperno), 
an ancient town of Latium, on the River Ama- 

-senus, belonged to the Volscians. It was con- 
quered by the Romans at an early period, and 
was.subsequently made a colony. 

[Privernus, a Rutulian warrior under Tur- 
nus, slain by Capys.] : 

,  Promresius (IIpoa:péouoc), a teacher of rhet- 
oric, was a native of Armenia, and was born 
about A.D. 276. -He first studied at Antioch 


under Ulpian, and afterward at Athens under |- 


Julianus. He became at a later time the chief 
teacher of rhetoric at Athens, and enjoyed a 
very high reputation. He died in 368, in his 
ninety-second year. 

[Proza, Farconra, a poetess, greatly admired 
in the Middle Ages, but whose real name and 
the place of whose nativity are uncertain. Her 
only production now extant, a Cento Virgilia- 

“nus, contains narratives in hexameter verse of 
striking events in the Old and New Testament, 
expressed in lines and portions of lines derived 
from the poems of Virgil. The best editions 

of the Cento Virgilianus are by Meibomius, 

Helmst., 4to, 1597; and of Kromayer, Hal. 

Maged., 8vo, 1719.] : 

Prozpatintuus (IpobddcvOo¢ : Mpobadéouoc), a 

- demus in Attica, south of Marathon, belonging 
to the tribe Pandionis. 

Propatia (Ipo6aria), a river of Beotia,which, 

_ after passing through the territory of Trachin, 
and receiving its tributary the Hercyna, flowed 
into the Lake Copais. 

Progus, Aimitivs. Vid. Neros, Cornetivs. 

Progus, M. Auvrsxivs, Roman emperor A.D, 
276-282, was a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, 
and rose to distinction by his military abilities. 
He was appointed by the Emperor Tacitus gov- 
ernor of the whole Fast, and, upon the death 
of that sovereign, the purple was forced upon 
his acceptance by the armies of Syria. The 
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PROCLUS. 


downfall of Florianus speedily removed his only 
rival (vid, Fuorranus), and he was enthusiastic- 
ally hailed by.the united voice of the senate, 
the people, and the legions. “The reign of Pro- 
bus, presents. a series of the most brilliant 
achievements. He defeated the barbarians on 
the frontiers of Gaul and Ilyricum, and in oth- 
er parts of the Roman empire, and put down 
the rebellions of Saturninus at Alexandrea, and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul. But, after 
crushing all external and internal foes, he was 
killed at Sirmium by his own soldiers, who had 
risen in mutiny against him because he had ém- 
ployed. them in laborious publie-works. _ Probus 
was as just and virtuous as he was warlike, and 
is deservedly regarded as one of the greatest 
and best. of the Roman emperors. , 
Prosus, Vatirivs. 1. Of Berytus,a Roman 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Nero. To 
this Probus we may assign those annotations 
on Terence, from which fragments are quoted 
in thg scholia on’ the ‘dramatist.—2. A Roman 
grammarian, flourished some years before A: 


Gellius, and therefore about the beginning of the . 
second century: .He was the author of eom- . 


mentaries on Virgil, and possessed a copy-of a 
portion, at least, of the Georgics, which had 
been corrected bythe hand of the poet himself. 
These are the commentaries so frequently cited 
by Servius ; but the Scholia in Bucolica et Geor- 
gica, now extant under the name of Probus, be- 
long to a much later period. 
probably the author of the life of Persius, com- 
monly ascribed to Suetonius.. There is extant 
a work upon grammar, in‘two books; entitled 


M.Valerii Proki Grammatice Institutiones ; but. 
this work was probably not written by either of : 


the preceding grammarians. It is published in 
the collections of Putschius, Hannov., 1605, and 
of Lindemann, Lips., 1831. 

Procas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba 
Longa, succeeded Aventinus, and reigned twen- 
ty-three years: 
and Amulius. Ab Ay. 

Procu¥ta (now Procida), an island off the 


This Probus was | 


he was the father of Numitor » 


coast of Campania, near the promontory Mise-.. 


num, is said to have been torn away by an. 
earthquake either from this promontory or from ~ 
the neighboring island of Pithecusa or Atnaria.. 


[Procinia, Jura, the mother of Agricola.] _ 

{Procituius, a Roman historian, a contem- 
porary of Cicero. He appears to have written 
on early Roman history, as Varro quotes his 
account of the origin of the Curtian Lake, as well 
as.on the later history, as he mentions Pom- 
pey’s triumph on his return from Africa.] 

Procrzs (IIpoxAgc). 1. One of the twin sons 
of Aristodemus. For details, vid. Eurysturnus. 
—[2. Tyrant of Epidaurus, the father of Lysis 
or Melissa, the wife of Periander. Having re- 
vealed to the son of the latter the secret of his 
mother’s death (vid. Prrianper), he incurred 
the implacable resentment of Periander, who 
attacked and captured Epidaurus, and took Pro- 
cles prisoner. ] 


Procxus (Ipéxdoc).° 1. Surnamed Diadochus 


(Avadoyoc), the successor, from his being regard- 
ed as the genuine successor of Plato in doc- 
trine, was one of the most celebrated teachers 
of the Neo-Platonic school. Hewas born at By- 
zantlum A.D. 412, but was brought up at Xan- 


as 


é 


i.) 


_ scended to her from the great Nestorius. 
profited so much by her/instructions as to be 


PROCLUS. 


thus in Lycia, to which city his parents belonged, 


and which Proclus himself regarded as his na- 
tive place. 
Olympiodorus, and afterward at Athens under 
Plutarchus and Syrianus. At an early age his 
philosophical attainments attracted the attention 
and admiration of his contemporaries. He had 
written his commentary on the Timeus of Pla- 
to, as well as many other treatises, by his twen- 
ty-eighth year... On the death of Syrianus, Pro- 
clus succeeded him in his school, and inherited 
from him: the house in which he resided and 
taught. Marinus, in his life of Proclus, records, 
with intense admiration, the perfection to which 
his master attained in all virtues. The highest 
-of these virtues were, in the estimation of Ma- 
rinus, those of a purifying and ascetic kind. 
From animal food he almost totally abstained ; 
fasts and vigils he observed with scrupulous 
exactitude. . The reverence with which he hon- 
ored the sun and-moon would seem ‘to ‘have 
been.unbounded: He celebrated all the import- 
ant religious festivals of every nation, himself 
composing hymns in honor, not only of Grecian 
deities, but of those of other nations also. Nor 
‘were: departed heroes and philosophers except- 
ed from this religious veneration ; and he even 
performed sacred rites in honor of the departed 
spirits of the entire human race.’ It was, of 
course, not. surprising that such a man should 
be favored with various apparitions and mirac- 
ulous interpositions of the geds. He used to 
tell how a god.\had once appeared and proclaimed 
tohim the glory of the city. But the still higher 
grade of what, in the language of the ‘school, 
was termed the theurgic virtue, he attained by 
his profound meditations on the oracles, and the 
Orphie and Chaldaic mysteries, into the pro- 
found secrets of which he was initiated by As- 
clepigenia, the daughter of Plutarchus, who 
alone was in complete possession of the theur- 
gic knowledge and ‘discipline, which had e 
© 


able, according to Marinus, to calJ down rain in 
a time of drought, to stop an earthquake, and 


_ _to procure ‘the immediate intervention of Aus- 


~eulapius to~cure the daughter of his friend 
Archiadas. Proclus died A.D. 485. During the 
last five years of his life he had become super- 
annuated, his strength having been exhausted 
by his fastings and other ascetic practices. As 
a philosopher, Proclus enjoyed the highest ce- 
lebrity among his contemporaries and success- 
ors ; but his philosophical system is character- 
ized by vagueness, mysticism, and want of good 
sense. He professed that his design was not 
to bring forward views of his own, but simply 
to expound Plato, in doing which he proceeded 
on the idea that every thing in Plato must be 
brougkt into accordance with the mystical the- 
ology of Orpheus. He wrote a separate work 
on the coincidence of the doctrines of Orpheus, 
Pythagoras, and Plato. It was much in the 
‘game spirit that he attempted to blend together 
the logical method of Aristotle and the fanciful 
speculations. of Neo-Platonic mysticism. Sev- 
eral of the works of Proclus are still extant. 


The most important of them consist of Com- } 


mentaries on Plato, a treatise on various theo- 


logical and philosophical subjects. There is no | elegant, and generally full of vigor. 


’ 


He studied at Alexandrea under | 
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complete edition of Proclus. The edition ‘of 
Cousin (Paris, 6 vols. 8vo, 1820-1827) contains 
the following treatises of Proclus: On Provi- 
dence and Fate; On Ten Doubts about Provi- 
denice ; On the Nature of Evil; a Commentary 
on the Alcibiades, and a Commentary on the 
Parmenides. The other principal works of Pro- 
clus are: On) the Theology of Plato, in six 
books; Theological Elements ; a Commentary 
on the Timéus of Plato; five Hymns of an 
Orphic character. Several of thesé have been 
translated into English by Thomas Taylor. 
Proclus was also a distinguished mathematician 
and grammarian. His Commentaries on the 
first book of Euclid, and on the Works and Days 
of Hesiod, are still extant.—[2. Eurycuits, a 
grammarian, who flourished in the second cen- 
tury, born at Sicca, in Africa: -He_was the in- 
structor of M. Antoninus, and is called the most 
learned ‘crammarian of his age. ] eae Ne 
Procneg (Ipéxvm), daughter of King Pandion » 
of Athens, and. wife of Tereus. Her story is 
given under Trreus. wtee ie 
Proconngsus (Ipokévvgooc, or Iporxdvvgooc, 
ive., Fawn Island, now Marmara), an island of » 
the Propontis (now Sea of Marmara), which 
takes from it its modern name, off the northern. 
coast of Mysia, northwest of the peninsula of 
Cyzicus or Dolionis.. The latter was also called 
Proconnesus frony mpog ( fawn), because it was _ 
a favorite resort of deer in the fawning season, 
whence it was also called EvaeHonnesus (EAa- 
ovenoog, 1. €., deer-island); and the two were 
distinguished by the names of Old and New 
Proconnesus. The island was celebrated for 
its marble, and hence its modern name. ” It 
was the native place of the poet ArisTEas. 
Procortus (Ilpoxémio¢). 1. A native of Cili-’ 
cia; anda relative of the Emperor Julian, served 
with distinction under Constantius II. and Ju- 
lian. Having incurred the suspicions of Jovian 
and of his successor Valens, Procopius remain- 
ed in concealment for about two years; but in 
A.D. 365 he was proclaimed emperor at Con- 
stantinople, while Valens was staying at Cesa- 
rea in Cappadocia. Both parties prepared for 
war. In the following year (366) the forces of 
Procopius were defeated in two great battles, 
Procopius himself was taken prisoner, and put 
to death by order of Valens. —2. An eminent 
Byzantine historian, was born at Cesarea, in 
Palestine, about A.D. 500.. He went to Con- 
stantinople when still a young man, and there 
obtained so much distinction as an advocate 
and a professor of eloquence, that he attracted 
the attention of Belisarius, who appointed him 
his secretary in 527. In this capacity Proco- 
pius accompanied the great hero on his differ- 
ent wars in Asia, Africa, and Italy, being fre- 
quently employed in state business of import- 
ance, or in conducting military expeditions. 
Procopius returned with Belisarius to Constan- 
tinople a little before 542. His eminent talents 
were appreciated by the Emperor Justinian, — 
who conferred upon him the title of illustris, © 
made him a senator, and in 562 created him 
prefect of Constantinople. Procopius:died about 
the same time as Justinian, 565. Asan histo- 
rian, Procopius deserves great praise. His’ 
style is good, formed upon classic models, often 
His works 
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are: 1. Histories (‘Torepias), in eight books ; 
viz., two On the Persian War, contaihing the 
period from 408-553, and. treating more. fully 
of the author’s. own times: two On the War 


with the Vandals, 395-545; four. On the Gothic. 


War, or, properly speaking, only three books, 
the fourth (eighth) being a sort of supplement 
containing various matters, and going down to 
the beginning of 553, It was continued by 
Agathias till 559. The work is extremely. in- 
‘teresting ; the descriptions ofthe habits, &e., 
of the barbarians are faithful, and done in a 
masterly style. 2. On the Public Buildings erect- 
edby Justinian (Kricuara), in six books. A 
work equally interesting and valuable in its 
_ kind, though apparently too much seasoned 
with flattery of the emperor. 3. Anecdota CAv- 
éxdora), a collection of anecdotes, some of them 
_ Witty. and pleasant, but others most indecent, 


reflecting upon Justinian, the Empress Theo- | 


dora, Belisarius, and ‘other eminent persons. 
It is a complete Chronique Scandaleuse of the 
court of Constantinople, from 549 till 562.. 4. 
Orationes, probably extracts from the « Histo. 
ry,” which is rather overstocked with harangues 
‘and speeches. The best-edition of the collect. 
ed works of Procopius is by Dindorf, Bonn, 3 
vols. 8vo, 1833-1838 ; [the be&t edition of the 
Anecdota is by Orelli, Lipsiz, 1827, 8vo.] 
Procris (Ipéxpcc), daughter of Erechtheus 
and wife of Cephalus. For details, vid. Curu- 


ALUS. : 
_ Procrusres (Ipoxpotorne.), that is, “the 
Stretcher,” a ‘surname of the famous robber 


Polypemon or Damastes. He used”to tie all 
travellers who fell into his hands upon a bed: 
if they were shorter than the bed, he stretched 
their limbs till they were of the same length ; 
if they were longer than the bed, he made them 
of the same size by cutting off some of their 
limbs. He was slain by Theseus, on the Ce- 
phisus, in Attica. The bed of Procrustes. is 
used: proverbially even at the present day. 

»Procutzts, C., a Roman eques, one of the 
friends of Augustus, was sent by the latter, after 
the victory at Actium, to Antony and Cleopa- 
tra. It is of this Proculeius that Horace speaks 
(Carm., ii., 2). He is said to have divided his 
property with his brothers (perhaps cousins) 
Czpio and Murena, who had lost. their property 
in the civil wars. Proculeius put an end to his 
life by taking gypsum, when suffering from a 
disease in the stomach. 

_Proctus, the jurist, was the contemporary 
of the jurist Nerva. the younger, who was prob- 
ably the father of the Emperor Nerva. The 


fact that Proculus gave his name to the school: 


or sect (Proculiani or Proculeiam, as the name 
is also written) which was opposed to that of 
the Sabiniani, shows that he was a jurist of 
note. Proculus is often. cited, and there are 
thirty-seven extracts from him in the Digest 
from his eight books of Epistole. He appears 
to have written notes on Labeo. _ Some writers 
Suppose that Proculus is the Licinius Proculus 
who was Prefectus Pretorio under Otho. 
Proctuvs, Jurivs,; a Roman senator, is said, 
in the legend of Rornulus, to have informed the 
sorrowing Roman people, after the strange de- 
parture of their king from the world, that Rom- 
ulus had descended from heaven and appear- 
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_lic business of his native city. 


PRETUS.. 


ed to him, bidding him tell the, people to honor 

him in future as a god under the name of Quiri- 

nus. ms 
Propicus (Ipédrxoc), the celebrated sophist, 


was:a native of lulis,.in the island of Geos.” 
of the Peloponnesian war 


He lived in the time 
and subsequently ; but the date: can not be de- 


termined either of his birth’ or of his death. - 


Prodicus came frequently to Athens on the pub- 
He was brought 
forward in the Clouds and the. Birds of Aris- 
tophanes, which belong respectively to B.C, 423 
and 414. Prodicus is mentioned as one of the: 
teachers. of Isocrates, and he was alive at the 
time of the death of Socratés (399),  Suidas 
relates. that Prodicus. was put to death by the 
Athenians as a-corrupter of the youth, but this 
statement sounds very suspicious. He is men- 
tioned both by Plato and Xenophon with more 
respect than the other sophists. Like Protago- 
rasand others, he travelled through Greece, de- 
livering lectures for money, and in this way he 
amassed a large fortune, 
tention to the correct use of words. We have 
the substance of one. of his lectures preserved 
by Xenophon in the well-known fable called 
“The choice of Hercules.” When Hercules, 
as. he entered upon manhood, was upon the 
point of choosing between virtue and vice, there 
appeared to him two women, 
fied beauty, adorned with purity, modesty, and 
discretion, the other of a voluptuous form, and 
meretricious look and dress. ‘The latter prom- 
ised to lead him by the shortest road, without 
any toil, to the enjoyment of every pleasure. 


‘The other, while she reminded him, of his an- 


cestors and his noble 


nature, did not conceal 
from him that the 


gods have granted nothing 
really beautiful and good without toil and labor. 
The former sought to deter him from the path 
of virtue by urging its difficulties ; the latter 
impressed upon him the emptiness of pleasure, 
and the honor and happiness flowing from a life 
of virtue. Thereupon Hercules decided in fa- 
vor of virtue. 

Prorrna (Ipdepva), 
the western part of the 
the western slope of Mount Narthacius, and 
near the sources of the Apidanus. 

Pravipes. Vid. Prerus. 

Prarus (IIpoiroc), son of Abas and 
and twin-brother of Acrisius. 


a town of Thessaly, in 


Ocalea, 
In the dispute 


between the two brothers for the kingdom of < 


Argos, Preetus was expelled, whereupon he 
fled to Iobates, in Lycia, and married Antea or 
Sthenebora, the daughter of the latter. With 
the assistance of Iobates, Preetus was restored 
to his kingdom, and took Tiryns, which was 
now fortified by the Cyclopes. Acrisius then 
shared his kingdom with his brother, surrender- 
ing to him Tiryns, Midea, and the coast of Ar- 
golis. By his wife, Pretus became the father 
of three daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoé, and Tphi- 
anassa, who are often mentioned under the gen- 
eral name of Pr@rinns. When these daugh- 
ters arrived at the age of maturity, they were 
stricken with madness, the cause of which is 
differently related. Some Say that it was a 
punishment inflicted upon them by Bacchus 
(Dionysus) because they had despised his wor. 
Ship ; others relate that they were driven mad 


district of Phthiotis, on. 


He paid especial at- . 


the one of digni-~ 
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By Jano (Hera) because they presumed to con- 


. drove them as far as Sicyon. 
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sider themselves more handsome than the god- 
dess, or because they had stolen some of the 
gold of her statue.’ The phrensy spread to the 
other women ,of Argos; till at length Pretus 


agreed to divide his kingdom between Melam- 


pus and his brother Bias, upon the former prom- 
ising that he’ would cure the women of their 
‘madness. Melampus then chose the most. ro- 
bust among the young men, gave chase to the 
mad women, amid shouting and dancing, and 
} i During this pur- 
suit Iphinoé died, but the two other daughters 
were cured by Melampus by means of purifica- 
tions, and were then married to: Melampus and 
Bias. The place where the cure was effected 
upon-his daughters is not the same in all tradi- 
tions, some mentioning the well Anigros, oth- 
ers the fountain Clitor in Arcadia, or Lusi in 
Arcadia. Besides these daughters, Preetus had 
a son, Megapenthes. When Bellerophon came 
to Preetus to be purified of a murder which he 
had committed, the wife of Pretus fell in love 
with him; but, as Bellerophon declined her ad- 
vances, she charged him before Pretus with 
having made improper proposals to her. Pree- 
tus then sent Bellerophon to Iobates, in Lycia, 
with a letter desiring the latter to murder Bel- 
lerophon. Vid. ButitzropHon: According to 
Ovid (Met., v., 238), Acrisius was expelled from 
his kingdom by Pretus; and Perseus, the 
srandson of Acrisius, avenged his grandfather 
by turning Pretus into stene by means of the 
head of Medusa. eS 

[Promacuus (Ipdépuayoc),a Beeotian chief, son 
of Alegenor, slain by Acamas at the siege of 
Troy.] 

Prometugus (UpounGetc), son of the Titan 
Japetus and Clymene, and brother of Atlas, Me- 
netius, and Epimetheus. His name signifies 
“forethought,” as that of his brother Epime- 
fheus denotes “afterthought.” Once in the 
reign of Jupiter (Zeus), when gods and men 
were disputing with one another at Mecone 
(afterward Sicyon), Prometheus, with a view 
of deceiving Jupiter (Zeus), cut up a bull and 
divided it into two, parts: he wrapped up the 
best parts and the intestines in the skin, and at 
the top he placed the stomach, which is one of 
the worst parts, while the second heap consist- 
ed of the bones covered with fat. When Ju- 


piter (Zeus) pointed out to him how badly he 


had made the division, Prometheus desired him 
to choose ; but Jupiter (Zeus), in his anger, and 
seeing through the stratagem of Prometheus, 
chose the heap of bones covered with the fat. 
The father of the gods avenged himself by with- 
holding fire from mortals, but Prometheus stole 
it in a hollow tube (vdp@né, ferula). Jupiter 
(Zeus) thereupon chained Prometheus to a pil- 
jar, where an eagle consumed in the daytime 
his liver, which was restored in each succeed- 
ing night. Prometheus was thus exposed to 
perpetual torture; but Hercules killed the eagle 
and delivered the sufferer, with the consent of 


‘Jupiter (Zeus), who in this way had an oppor- 


tunity of allowing his son to gain immortal 
fame. Further in order to punish men, Jupiter 
(Zeus) gave Pandora as a present to Epime- 


theus, in consequence of which diseases and} 
sufferings of every kind befell mortals. (For 
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details; vid. Pannora.) © This’ is an outline of 


| the legend about Prometheus, as contained ‘in, 


the poems of Hesiod. A&schylus, in his trilogy 
Prometheus, added various new features to this 


legend. Although Prometheus belonged to the 


Titans, he is nevertheless represented by As- 
chylus as having assisted Jupiter (Zeus) against’ 
the Titans. ‘But when Jupiter (Zeus) wanted © 
to extirpate the whole race of man, whose place — 
he proposed to fill by an entirely new race of 
beings, Prometheus prevented the execution of 
the scheme, and saved mankind from destruc- 
tion. Prometheus further deprived, them of 
their knowledge of the future, and gave them 
hope instead. He taught them the use of fire, 
made them acquainted with architecture, astron- 
omy, mathematics, writing, the treatment of 
domestic animals, navigation, medicine, the art 
of prophecy, working in metal, and all the other 
arts. But, ashe had acted in all these things. 
contrary to the will of Jupiter (Zeus), the latter 
ordered Vulean (Hephestus)’'to’ chain him to a 
rock in Scythia, which was done in the pres- 
ence of Cratos and Bia, two: ministers of Jupiter 
(Zeus). Prometheus, however, still continued 
to defy Jupiter (Zeus), and declared that it was 
the decree of fate, by which Jupiter (Zeus) was 
destined to be dethroned by his own son. As 
Prometheus steadfastly refused to give any ex-” 
planation of this decree, Jupiter (Zeus) hurled 
him into Tartarus, together with the rock to 
which he was chained. After the lapse of a 
long time, Prometheus returned..to the upper 
world, to endure‘a fresh course of suffering, for 
he was now fastened to Mount Caucasus, and 
his liver devoured by an eagle, as related in the 
Hesiodie legend. This state of suffering was 
to last until some other god, of his own accord, 
should take his place, and descend into Tar- 
tarus for him. This came to pass when Chi- 
ron, who had been incurably wounded by an 
arrow of Hercules, desired to go into Hades ; 
and Jupiter (Zeus) allowed him to supply the 
place of Prometheus. According to others, 
however, Jupiter (Zeus) himself delivered Pro- 
metheus, when the Titan was at length pre- 
vailed upon to reveal to Jupiter (Zeus) the de- - 
eree of fate, which was, that if he should be- 
come by Thetis the father of a son, that son 
should deprive him of the sovereignty. There 
was also a legend which related that Prome- 
theus had created man out of earth and water, 
either at the very beginning of the human race, 
or after the flood of Deucalion, when Jupiter 
(Zeus) is said to have ordered him and Minerva 
(Athena) to make men out of the mud, and the 
winds to breathe life into them. Prometheus 
is said to have given to men a portion of all the 
qualities possessed by the other animals (Hor., 
Carm., i., 16, 13). The kind of earth out of 
which Prometheus formed men was shown in . 
later times near Panopeus in Phocis. In the _ 
lecend of Prometheus, he often appears in con- 
nection with Minerva (Athena). Thus he is 
said to have been punished on Mount Caucasus 
for the criminal love he entertained for her ; 
and he is further said, with her assistance, to 
have ascended into heaven, and there sccretly 
to have lighted his torch at the chariot of Helios, 
in order to bring down the fire to man. At 


‘Athens Prometheus had a sanctuary in the 
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Academy, from whence a torch-race took place 
in honor of him, — ; r 

Promona (IIpouova: now Petrovacz, on Moun 
Promina), a mountain fortress in the interior of 
Dalmatia... : 

[Promuuus, a Trojan warrior, slain by Turnus 
in Italy.] . : 

_ Pronapiprs (Ipovartdyc), an, Athenian, - is 
” said to have been the teacher of Homer. He is 
* enumerated among those who used the Pelasgic 
letters, beforé the introduction of the Pheni- 
clan, and is characterized as a graceful com: 
poser of song. , 
_ Pronax (IIpévag), son of Talaus and Lysi- 
“mache, brother of Adrastus and Eriphyle, and 
father of Lycurgus and Amphithea., According 
to some traditions, the Nemean games were in- 
stituted in honor of Pronax, 

Pronnt (Ipdvv0z. Ipovvaioc), a town on the 
eastern coast of Cephallenia, and one of the 
four towns of the island. 

Pronomus (Ilpdvouoc), of Thebes, son of 
Csniadas, was one of the most distinguished 
auleti¢ musicians of Greece at the time of the 
Peloponnesian-war. He was the instructor of 
Alcibiades in flute-playing. He invented a new 

; Sort of flute, the compass of which was such 
that melodies could be played upon it in all the 
three modes of musie, the Dorian, the Phrygian, 
and the Lydian, for each of which, before this 
invention, a separate. flute had been necessary. 

Pronovs (IIpévooc). 1. Son of Phegeus, and 
brother of Agenor, in.conjunction with whom 
he slew Alemzon. (For details, .vid. Acunor 
and Ancmmon.)—[2. A Trojan warrior, slain by 
Patroclus in the Trojan war.] 

Pronvpa, a surname of Juno among the Ro- 
mans, describing her as the deity presiding over 
Marriage. ) 

Proprrrius, Sux. Aurétivs, the Roman poet, 

was probably born about B.C. 51. He tells us 
that he was a native of Umbria, where it bor. 
ders on Etruria, but nowhere mentions the ex- 
act spot. He was not descended from a fami- 
ly of any distinction (ii., 24,37), and he was de: 
prived of his paternal estate by an agrarian di- 
- vision, probably that in 36, after the Sicilian 
war. At the time of this misfortune he had 
not yet assumed the toga virilis, and .was there- 
fore under sixteen years of age.. He had al- 
ready lost. his father, who, it has been: conjec- 
tured, was one of the victims sacrificed after 
the taking of Perusia; but this notion does not 
rest on any satisfactory grounds. We have no 
account of Propertius’s education; but from one 
of his elegies (iv., 1) it would seem that he was 
destined to be an advocate, but abandoned the 
profession for that of poetry. The history of. 
his life, so far as itis known to us, is the his- 
tory af his amours, nor can it be said how much 
of this is fiction. He began to write poetry at 
a very early age, and the merit of his produc- 
tions soon attracted the attention and patronage 
of Mecenas. This was most probably shortly 

- after the death of Antony in 30, when Proper- 
tius was about 21, ‘It was probably in 32 or 31 
that Propertius first became acquainted with his 
Cynthia. She was a native of Tibur, and her 
real name was Hostia. As Propertius (iii., 20, 
8) alludes to her doctus avus, it is probable that 
she was a grand-daughter of Hostius, who wrote 
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a poem on the Histric war. Vid. Hosgrus.. She 
seems to have inherited a considerable portion 
of the family talent, and was herself. a poetess, 
besides being skilled in music, dancing, and 
needle-work. It appears that Propertius subse- 
quently married, probably after Cynthia’s death, 
and left legitimate issue, since the younger 
Pliny twice mentions Passienus Paulus. as de- 
scended from. him. This must-have been. 
through the female line. The year of Proper-.  ~ 
tius’s death is altogether unknown. » Propertius - 
resided. on the Esquiline, near the. gardens of © 
Maecenas. He’seems to have cultivated the’ 
friendship of his brothér poets,-as Ponticus, 
Bassus, Ovid,,and others. He mentions Virgil, 
(il, 34, 63) in a way that shows he had heard 
parts of the Alneidy privately recited. But 
though he belonged to the cirele of Mecenas, 
he never once mentions Horace. He is equal- 
ly silent about Tibullus. His not mentioning 
Ovid is best explained by the difference in their 
ages; for Ovid alludes more than once to Pro- 
pertius,and with evident affection. Asan ele- 
giac poet, a high.rank must be awarded to Pro- 
pertius, and among the ancients it was a dis- 
puted point whether the preference should be 
given to him or to Tibullus, To the modern 
reader, however, the elegies of Propertius are 
not nearly so attractive as.those of Tibullus. 
This arises partly from their obscurity, but ina 
great measure, also, from a certain want of na- 
ture in them. The fault of Propertius was too 
pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His whole 
ambition was to become the Roman Callima- 
chus (iv., 1,63), whom, as well as Philetas. and 


‘other of the Greek elegiac poets, he made his - 


model. He abounds with obscure Greek myths, 
as well as Greek forms of expression, and the 
same pedantry infects even his versification. 
Tibullus generally, and Ovid almost invariably, 
close their pentaméter with a word contained 
In an iambic foot ; Propertius, especially in his 
first book, frequently ends with a word of three, 
or four, or even five syllables. The best-edi- 
tions of Propertius are by Burmann; Utrecht, 
1780; by Kuinoel, Leipzig, 1804 ; by Lachmann, 
Leipzig, 1816 ; and by Hertzberg, Halle, 1844, 
1845. \ 

Proputuasta (IIpodOacia: now probably Pe- 
shawarun), the northernmost city of Drangiana, 
on the borders of Asia, was probably the place 
where Puttoras was put to death. ; 

Propontis (4 IIporovric : now. Sea of Mar- 
mara), SO called from its position with reference 
to the Pontus (Euxinus), and thus more fully 
described as 4 mpd rod Tévrov Tod Evgeivou Od- 
Aacca, and “ Vestibulum Ponti,” is the smal} 
sea which united the Euxine and the Egean 
(vid. Pontus Evuxinus), and divides Europe 
(Thracia) from Asia (Mysia and Bithynia). I¢ 
is of an iregular oval shape, running out on 
the east into two deep gulfs, the Sinus Astace- 
nus (now Gulf of Ismid) and the Sinus Cianus 
(now Gulf of Modonia), and containing several 
islands. It received the waters of the Ruyn- 
Dacus and other rivers of Eastern Mysia‘and 
Western Bithynia, flowing from Mount Ida ana 
Olympus ; and several important Greek cities 
stood on its shores, the chief of Which were 
Byzantium and Heractra Prrintuus on the 
North, and Cyzicus on the south. Its length is 
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one hundred and forty geograph-- 


_ ical milés) and its greatest breadth at five hund- 
red stadia (fifty geographical miles), which is 
/ very near the truth. ~ Po tate 
~ Proscuium. Vid Pytene. 
Proserrina. Vid. PerserHone. 
- Prospanra (ta Ipdoradta: Wpooméatioc), a 
.demus in the south of Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Acamantis.. te 5 
_., Prosper, a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, 
We $ a native of Aquitania, and flourished during 
the first half of the fifth century.’ He distin- 
guished himself by his numerous writings in 
defence of the doctrines of Augustine against 
the attacks of the Semipelagians. Many of his 
theological works are extant; and there are 
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two Chronicles bearing his name: 1. Chronicon. 


Consulare, extending from A.D. 379, the date 
at which the chronicle of Jerome ends, down to 
455, the events being arranged according to the 
years of the Roman’ consuls:, We find short 
notices with regard to the Roman emperors, thé 
Roman bishops, and political occurrences in 
general, but the troubles of the Church are 
, especially dwelt upon, and, above all, the Pe- 
 lagian heresy. 2. Chronicon Imperiale, compre- 
' hended within the same limits as the preceding 
(379-455), but the computations proceed ac- 
cording to the years of the Roman emperors, 
and not according to the consuls. While it 
agrees with the Chronicon Consulare in its 
.general plan, it differs from it in many particu- 
lars, especially in the very brief allusions to the 
Pelagian controversy, and in the slight, almost 
disrespectful notices of Augustine. The second 
of these Chronicles was probably not written 
by Prosper of Aquitania, and is assigned. by 
0st critics to Prosper Tiro, who, it is imagined, 
flourished in the sixth century. There are like- 
wise several poems which have come down to 
us under the name of Prosper. The best edi- 
tion of. Prosper’s works is the Benedictine, 
Paris, 1711. ei 

Prosymna (Ilpéovpva: Upoovpuvaioc), an an- 
cient town of Argolis, with a temple of Juno 
(Hera), north of Argos. 

Prova (Ilpéra: now Prote), an island in the 
Propontis, near Chalcedon. 

PROTAGORAS (IIpwrayopac), a celebrated soph- 
ist, was born at Abdera, in Thrace, probably 
about B.C. 480, and died about 411, at the age 
of nearly seventy years. It is said that Pro- 
tagoras. was once a poor porter, and that the 
skill with which he had fastened together, and 
poised upon his shoulders, a large bundle of 
wood, attracted the attention of Democritus, 
who conceived a liking for him, took him under 

“his care, and instructed him in philosophy. 
This well-known story, however, appears to 
have arisen out of the statement of Aristotle, 
- that Protagoras invented a sort of porter’s knot 
for the more convenient carrying of burdens. 

In addition to which, Protagoras was about 
“A twenty years older than Democritus. Protag- 

-oras was the first who called himself a sophist, 

and taught for pay; and he practiced his pro- 

fession for the space of forty years. He must 
have.come to Athens before B.C, 445, since he 

‘drew up a code of laws for the Thurians, who 

left Athens for the first time in that year. 
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plague (430). we find him again in Athens. 
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Whether he accompanied the colonists to Thu- 
Ti, we are not informed; but at the time of the: | 
Be- 
tween his first and second visit to Athens, he’ 
had spent’ some time in Sicily, where he had 
acquired great fame,-and he brought: with him 
to Athens many admirers out of other Greek 
cities through which he had passed. His in- 
structions were so. highly valued that he some- 
times received one hundred mine from a pupil; 
and Plato says that, Protagoras made more 
money than Phidias and ten. other sculptors. 
In 411 he was accused of impiety by Pythodo-, 
rus, one of the Four Hundred. Hisimpeachment 
was founded on his book on the gods, which — 
began with the statement: ‘Respecting, the . 
gods, I am unable to know whether they.exist 
or do-not exist.” The impeachment was fol-. 
lowed by his: banishment, or, as: others affirm, 
only by the burning of his ‘book: _ Protagoras 
wrote a large number of works, of which the 
most important were, entitled. Truth ’AAjQEva); 
and. On the Gods (epi Oedv). The first con-. 
tained the theory refuted by Plato in the Thee- 
tetus. Plato gives a vivid picture of the.teach- 
ing of Protagoras in the dialogue that bears his.” 
name. Protagoras was especially celebrated 
for his skill in the rhetorical art. By way of: 
practice in the art, he was accustomed to make 
his pupils discuss Theses (communes.loci) 5 an 
exercise whichis. also recommended by Cicero... 
He also directed his attention to language, and 
endeavored to explain difficult passages in the 
poets. r Sel 
[Protas (Ipwréac), 1. An Athenian gen- 
eral in the time of the Reloponnesian war, the 
son of Epicles.: He was one of the three eom- 
manders of the squadron sent. out to assist the 
Coreyreans in their contest with the-Corinthi- 
ans. Again, in the first year ofthe Pelopon- 
nesian war, Proteas was one of the three com- 
manders of the fleet of one hundred ships: sent 
round Pelopennesus,—2. Son of Andronicus, a 
Macedonian officer.in the service of Antipater.] 
ProtésizAus (pwreciAaoc), son of Iphiclus 
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and Astyoche, belonged to Phylacein Thessaly... _ 


He is called Phylacius and Phylacides, either 
from his native place, or from his. being a grand- 
son of Phylacus.. He led the warriors of sev- 
eral Thessalian places against Troy, and was 
the first of allthe Greeks who was killed by the 
Trojans, being the first who leaped from the, 
ships upon the Trojan coast. According to the 
common tradition, he was slain by Hector, Pro- 
tesilaus is most celebrated in-ancient story for. 
the strong affection existing between him and 
his wife Laodamia, the daughter of Acastus. 
(For ‘details, vid. Laopamia.) His. tomb was 
shown near Eleus, in the Thracian Chersone- 
sus, where a magnificent temple was erected to 
him. There was a belief that nymphs had 
planted elm-trees around his grave, whieh died 
away when they had grown sufficiently high to. 
see Troy, and that fresh shoots then sprang.» 
from the roots. There was also a sanctuary 0 ae 
Protesilaus at Phylace, at which funeral games - 
were celebrated. ; if 
Prorevs (IIpwtevc), the prophetic old man of 
the sea, is described in the earliest. legends as 
a subject of Neptune (Poseidon), whose flocks 
(the Seals) he tended. According A he. 


ae 


PROTHOENOR. 


resided in the island of Pharos, at the distance 


of one day’s sail from the ‘River igyptus, 
(Nile) ; whereas Virgil places his residence in. 


the island of Carpathos, between Crete and 
Rhodes. At midday Proteus rose from the sea, 
and slept in the shadow of the rocks of the coast, 
with the monsters of the deep lying around him. 
Any one wishing to learn from him the future, 
‘was obliged to catch hold of him at that tinie ; 
as soon as he was seized, he assumed every 
possible shape, in order to'escape the necessity 
of prophesying ; but whenever he saw that his 
endeavors were of no avail, he resumed his 
usual form, and told the truth. “After finishing 
his prophecy he returned into the sea. Homer 
ascribes to him a daughter Idothea. Another 
set of traditions describes Proteus as a son of 
Neptune (Poseidon),‘and as a king of Egypt, 
who had two sons, Telegonts and Polygonus or 
Timolus. 
been Cetes, for which the Greeks substituted 
that of Proteus. - His wife is called Psamathe 
or Torone, and, besides the above,mentioned 
sons, Theoclymenus and Theonoé are likewise 
called his children: He is said to have hospi- 
tably received Bacchus (Dionysus) during his 
wanderings. Mercury (Hermes) brought to him 
Helena after her abduction, or, according to 
others, Proteus himself took her from Paris, 
gave to the lover a phantom, and restored the 
true Helen to Menelaus after his return from 
Troy. 

[ProtHornor (IHpofofvup), a son of Areilycus, 
was one of the leaders of the Beeotians against 
Troy, where he was’slain by Polydamas. ] 

[Protio0on (Ilpo66uv), a Trojan warrior, slain 
by Teucer:] 

[Prornous (Ipd6o0c), a son of Tenthredon, 
commander of the Magnetes who dwelt about 
Mount Pelion‘ andthe River Peneus, was one 
of the Greek heroes at Troy. ] 

[Proro (IIpwré), one of the Nereids.] 

Prorocknes (Hpwroyévnc), a celebrated Greek 
painter. He was a native of Caunus, in Caria, 
a city subject to the Rhodians, and flourished 
B.C. 332-300.’ He resided at Rhodes almost 
entirely ; the only other city of Greece which 
he is said to have visited is Athens, where he 
executed one of his great works in the Propy- 
lea. Up. to his 50th year he is said to have 


\ lived in poverty and in comparative’ obscurity, 


supporting himself by painting ships, which at 
_that period used to be decorated with elaborate 
pictorial. devices. His fame had, however, 
reached the ears of Apelles, who, upon visiting 
Rhodes, made it his first business to seek out 
Protogenes. As the surest way of making the 
merits of Protogenes known to his fellow-citi- 
zens, Apelles offered him, for his finished works, 
the enormous sum’ of fifty talents apiece, and 
thus Jed the Rhodians to understand what an 


- artist they had among them. Protogenes was 


distinguished “by the’ care’ with which he 
wrought up his pictures. ~ His master-piece was 
‘the picture -of Talysus, ‘the tutelary hero of 
Rhodes, on which he is said to have spent seven 
years, or even, according to another statement, 
eleven ; and to have painted it four times over. 
This picture was'so highly prized, even in the 
artist’s lifetime, that when Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes was using every effort to subdue Rhodes, 
F 714 


His Egyptian name is said to:have. 
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vulnerable point, lest he should injure this pic- 
ture, which had beén placed in that quarter. 


There is a celebrated story about ‘this. picture, _ 
relating to the accidental production of one of — 


' -> 
he refrained from attacking the city at its most 


4 


the most effective parts of it, the foam at the \ 


mouth of a tired hound. The artist, it is said, 
dissatisfied with his repeated attempts to pro- 
duce the desired effect. i 
dashed. the sponge, with which he had repeat- 
edly effaced his work, against the faulty place of 
and the sponge, charged as it was by repeated 
use with the necessary colors, left a mark in 
which the painter recognized the very foam 
which his art had failed to produce. Petes 

Prorocinia (Mpwroyévera), daughter of Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, and wife, of Locrus; but 
Jupiter (Zeus) carried her off, and became by 
her the father of Opus. : , 

[Proromacuus (Ipwréwoyoc), an Athenian 
commander at the battle of the Arginuse, had 
charge of the right wing, and defeated the éne- 
my. He retired into voluntary exile to avoid 
the action brought at Athens against the com-. 
manders in that battle.] ae 

Proxinus (IpdEevoc), a Beotian, was a dise . 
ciple of Gorgias, and a friend of Xenophon. 
Being connected by the ties of hospitality with 
the younger Cyrus, the latter engaged ‘him in 
his service. He was seized by Tissaphernes 
and put to death, with the other Greek generals, 
It was at the invitation of Proxenus that Xeno- 


Prupentivs, Aurgiivs C 


LemEns, the earliest 


| of the Christian poets of any celebrity, was a 


native of Spain, and was born A.D. 348. After 
practicing as an advocate, and discharging the 
duties of a civil and criminal judge in two. im: 
portant cities, he received from the Emperor 
Theodosius, or Honorius, a high military ap- 
pointment at court; but as he advanced in 
years, he became sensible of the emptiness. of 
worldly honor, and earnest in the exercises of 
religion. His poems are composed in a great 
variety of metres, but possess little merit either 
in expression or in substance. The Latinity is. 


| impure, abounding both in words altogether bar- - 


barous, and in classical words employed in a 
barbarous sense ; and the author is totally igno-, 
rant or regardless of the common laws of pros- 
ody. The best editions of Prudentius are by 
Arevalus, Rom., 1788 and 1789, 2 vols. 4to., and 
by Obbarius, Tubing., 1845, 8yo. | 
Proisa or Prisias (Hpotea: Upoveretc). 1. 


). 
P. ap Otympum (IL. 7 én 76 'Odvurw > now 


Brusa), a great city of Bithynia, on the northern » 


side of Mount Olympus, fifteen Roman miles 
from Cius and twenty-five from Nicea, was 
built by Prusias, king of Bithynia, or, according 
to some, by Hannibal.—2. Some writers distin- 
guish from this a smaller city, called P. ap 
Hyrium or Hyprrum (spd¢ TO ‘Yrnio roraye, 
Ptol.; sub Hypio monte, Plin.), which stood 
northwest. of the former, and: was originally 
called Ciirus (Kiepoc), and belonged to the ter- 
ritory of Heraclea, but was conquered by Pru- 
Silas, Who named it after himself. It stood 
northwest, of the former, Perhaps it is only 
another name for Cius. 


Prisias (Hpovoiac). 1. I. King of Bithynia 


| from about B.C. 228 to 180, though the dats 


, at last, in his yexation, ~ 


‘phon was induced to enter the service of Cyrus. — 


aay 


PRYMNESIA. |.) 


her of his accession nor of his death is‘ex- | 


pain known. He was the son of Zielas, whom 
he succeeded. He appears to have been a 
- pee vigor and ability, and raised his 
cingdom of Bithynia to a much higher pitch of 
_ power and prosperity than-it had previously at- 
‘tained. It was at his court that Hannibal took 
__tefuge ; and when the Romans demanded the 
_ Surrender of the Carthaginian general, the king 
_. basely gave his consent, and Hannibal only:es- 
eaped falling into the hands of his enemies by 
_ a voluntary death. —2. Il. King of Bithynia, son 
and suecessor, of the preceding, reigned from 
a" about 180 to 149. 
_ alliance of the Romans. He carried on war 
‘With Attalus, king of Pergamus, with whom, 
“however, he was. compelled by the Romans to 
. conclude peace in 154, He'was slain in 149 by 
order of his son Nicomedes, as is related in the 
life of the latter... Vid. Nicomepzs, No. 2. Pru- 
sias is described to us as a man.in whom per- 
sonal deformity was combined with a character 
the most vicious and degraded. His passion 
for the chase is attested by the epithet of 
the “ Huntsman” (Kov7jyéc). 
_o° Prymnesia or Prymnesus (Ipvpvycia, Wpvy- 
~~ynobc, Ipuurnocé¢: ruins at. Seid-el-Ghaz1), a 
eity inthe north of Phrygia, which appears, from 
_ its coins, to have been a chief seat of the wor- 
ship: of Midas as:a hero. 

(Prymnevus (IIpupvedtc), a Pheacian, one of 
the. competitors in the games celebrated by 
Alcinous while Ulysses was in the Pheacian 
isfand.] > 

[Pryranis (IIptrawe). 1. A Lycian warrior 
at the siege of Troy, slain by Ulysses.—2..A 
companion of Auneas, slain by Turnus.] 

» Pryranis (Ilpirawec), king of Sparta, of the 
. Proclid line, was the son of Eurypon, and fourth 
king of that race. ? 

-[Psamatue (Yauabn).. 1. Daughter of Nereus 

‘and Doris, by Auvacus mother of Phocus.—2. 
* Daughter of Crotopus in Argos, mother of 
Linus.] ; 
» Psamitnts (Yapuabode, -odvtoc: Yappablobyti- 
+. o¢, Vappalobo.oc), a sea-port town in Laconia, 
hear the promontory Tenarum. 

PsamMeEnitus (Yappqviroc), king of Egypt, 

’ succeeded his father Amasis in B.C. 526, and 
reigned only six months. He was conquered 
by Cambyses. in 525, and his country made a 

‘province of the Persian empire. His. life was 
spared by Cambyses, but as he was detected. 
shortly afterward in endeavoring to excite a 
revolt among the Egyptians, he was compelled 
to put an end to his life by drinking bull’s blood. 

_Psammis (Yauuic), king of Egypt, succeeded 

, his father Necho, and reigned from B.C. 601 to 

| 595. “He carried on war against Atthiopia, and 
died immediately after his return from the latter 
country. He was succeeded by his son Apries. 

Psammiticnus or, Psammericuus (VYaupireyoc 
or Paypqriyoc), the Greek form of the Egyptian 
Psamurix, 2 king of Egypt, and founder of the 
Saitie dynasty, reigned from B.C..671 to 617. 

_ He was originally one of the twelve kings who 
obtained an independent sovereignty in the con- 
fusion which followed the death of Setho. Hav- 
ing been driven into banishment by the other 
kings, he. took refuge in the marshes; but 
ghortly afterward, with the aid of some Ionian 


He courted assiduously the | 


ed in the eleventh century of our era. 


“PSYCHE. Fa Ay @ 
and Carian pirates, he conquered the: other. 
‘kings, and became sole ruler of Egypt.. He 
provided a settlement’ for his Greek mercena- 
ries'on the Pellsiac or eastern branch of the 
Nile, a little below Bubastis; and he appears to 
have mainly relied upon them for the mainte- 
nance of his power. In order to facilitate in- 
tercourse between the Greeks ‘and his other’ 
subjects, he ordered a number of Egyptian chil- 
dren’ to live with them, that. they-might learn 
the Greek language ; and from them sprung the 
class of interpreters. The employment of for- 
eign mercenaries by Psammitichus gave great 
offence to the military caste in Egypt; and 
being indignant at other treatment which they 
received from him, they emigrated in a body of 
two hundred and forty thousand men into Athi- 
Opia, where settlements were assigned -to them 
by the Atthiopian king. - It must, therefore, 
have been chiefly with his Ionian and Carian 
troops’ that Psammitichus carried on his wars 
against Syria and Phenicia.. He laid siege to 
the city of Azotus (the Ashdod of Scripture) for 
twenty-nine years, till he took it. As Psam- 
mitichus had displeased a large portion of his 
subjects by the introduction of foreigners, he 
seems to have paid especial court to the priest- 
hood: He built the southern propylea of the 
temple of Vulcan (Hephestus) at Memphis, and 
a splendid aula; with a portico round it, for the 
habitation of Apis, in front of the temple. 
[Psaruis (Yadic, now Calano. according to 
Leake), the northernmost demus of Attica:] 
Pserxcis (VeAnic: ruins at Dakke or Dekkeh), 
the chief city in the Dodecaschcenus, that is, 
the northern part of Aithiopia, which was adja- 
cent to Egypt, to which it was regarded by the 
Romans as belonging. The city stood on the 
western bank of the Nile, between Syene and 
Tachompso, the latter of which ‘was.so far 
eclipsed by Pselcis as to acquire the name of , 
Contrapselcis. - Under the later empire, Pselcis 
was garrisoned by a body of German horsemen, 
Psretius (¥éAAoc)., 1. Micua. Psrrius, the 
elder, of Andros, flourished in the ninth century 
after Christ; _He was a learned’ man, and an 
eager student of the Alexandrean ‘philosophy. 
He was probably the author of some of the 
works which are ascribed to the younger Psel- 
lus. — 2. MicnarL Constantius Psriiys, the 
younger, a far more celebrated person, flourish- 
He was 
born at Constantinople 1020, and lived -at least 
till 1105. He taught philosophy, rhetoric, and 
dialectics at Constantinople, where he stood 
forth.as almost the last upholder of the falling 
cause of learning. The emperors honored him 
with the. title of Prince of the Philosophers. 
His works are both in prose and poetry, on a. 
vast variety of subjects, and distinguished ‘by 
an eloquence and taste which are worthy of a 
better period: They are too numerous to be 
mentioned in, this place. if 
Psépuis (Yodic: Yodidioc: now Khan of Tri- 
potamo), a town in the northwest of Areadia, on 
the River Erymanthus, is said to have been 
originally called Purcia. It sided with the Aito- 
lians against the Acheans, but was taken B-C. 
219 by Philip, king of Macedonia, who was then 
in alliance with the Achzans. : o 
Ps¥cun (Yvy7), “the sh in the late 
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» as’ the: day began to dawn. 


PSYCHIUM. 
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_er times Of antiquity, as a personification of the 


human soul. Psyche was the youngest of the 
three daughters of a king, and excited by her 


‘beauty the jealousy and envy of Venus: ‘In or- 


der to avenge herself, the goddess ordered Cupid 


ot Amor to inspire Psyche with a love for the. 


most contemptible of all men; but Cupid was 
so stricken with her beauty that. he himself fell 
in love with her. ~ He accordingly conveyed her 
toa charming spot, where, unseen and unknown, 
he visited her every night, and left. her as soon 
Psyche might have 
continued to enjoy this state of happiness if 
she had atténded to the advice of her lover, who 
told her never to give way to her’curiosity, ot 
to inquire who he was. But her jealous sisters 
made her believe that in the darkness of night 
she was embracing Some hideous monster, and 
accordingly ,once, while Cupidswas asleep; she 


drew near to him-with a lamp, and, to her’ 


amazement, beheld ‘the most handsome and 
lovely of the gods. In her excitementof joy 
and fear, a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp 
upon his shoulder. “Phis awoke Cupid, who 
censured: her for ‘her mistrust, and éscaped. 
Psyche’s happiness. was now gone, and after 
attempting in vain to throw herself into a river, 
she wandered about from temple to temple, in- 
quiring after her lover, and at length came to 
the palace’of Venus. ‘There her real sufferings 
began, for Venus retained her, treated her as a 
slave; and imposed upon her the hardest and 
most humiliating labors:- Psyche would have 
perished under the weight of her sufferings, had 
not Cupid; who still’ loved her in secret, in- 
visibly comforted and assisted -her in her toils. 


' With his aid she at last succeeded in overcom- 


ing the jealousy and hatred of Venus : she be- 
came immortal, and was united to him forever. 
It is not difficult to recognize in this lovely-story 
the idea of which it is merely the mythical em- 
bediment; for Psyche is evidently the human 
soul, which is purified by passions and misfor- 


- tunes, and is. thus prepared. for the ‘enjoyment 


of true_and pure happiness. In works of art 
Psyche is represented as a maiden with the 
wings of a butterfly, along. with Cupid in the 
different situations described in'the allegory. 
‘Psycuium (Ydyiov), a town on the southern 


\ coast of Crete. 


Psyii1 (YOA201), a Libyan people, the earliest 
known inhabitants of the district of Northern 
Africa called Cyrenaica, 

_ Psyra (ta Lupa : Yiproc > now Ipsara),a small 

island of the Augean Sea, forty stadia (four ge- 
ographical miles) in circuit, lying fifty stadia 
(five geographical miles) west of the northwest- 
ern point of Chios. It had a.city of the same 
Name. phe! Ay t 

Psvtratga./ Vid. Savamis. ; 

Preveos’ (IIreAéwc); a small lake in Mysia, 
near Ophrynium, on the codst of the Helles- 
pont. & be 2h sa 

‘Prkiuum (rescby : Hreredrne, TreXeovczoc). 
i. (Now <F'elia), an ancient sea-port town. of- 
Thessaly,in the district Phthiotis, at the south: 
western extremity of the Sinus Pagaszus, was 
destroyed by. the Romans.—2. A town in Elis 
Triphylia, said.to have been a-colony from the 
preceding.—3: A fortress of Ionia, on.the coast 
of Asia Minor, belonging to Erythre. 
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2 PLOLEMAUS, 4 
~ PPrenerivs.(Ilrepétaor), son of Taphius, king 
of the island Taphos, father-of Cometho : ac- 
cording to Strabo, he was a son of Deioneus.} 

[Prerta, (Irepia), according to’ Herodotus, — 
capital of a district of the same name belonging 
to Cappadocia; according to Stephanus of By- 
zantium, however, .who. also calls the place 
Tréprov, it was a city of Media]. ' ti 


+ 


Proremavs (ITroAenatoc), usually called Prot: . 
emy. I. Minor historical persons. 


1. Nephew | 


of Antigonus, king of Asia: .He carried‘on war | 


in Greece on behalf of Antigonus, but in 310 he ~ 
abandoned the cause of His uncle, and concluded 
a treaty with Cassander and Ptolemy’ the son - 
of Lagus. He soon gave offence to the Egyp- 


tian king, and was, in consequence, compelled » 
to put an end to his life by poison, B.C. 309:—~ 
2.Son of Lysimachus, king of Thrace. He was _ 
the eldest of the three sons of that monarch by _- 


his last wife Arsinoé, and the only one who 


escaped falling into the hands of Ptolemy Cerau- © 


nus. —3. Son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by 
his wife Antigone, the step-daughter of Ptolemy 
Lagi’ \ When only fifteen years of age he was 
left by his father in charge of his hereditary do~ 
minions, when Pyrrhus. himself set out°on his.’ 
expedition to Italy, 280. 


in the course of Pyrrhus’s campaign in the Pel- 
oponnesus, 272.—4. Surnamed Puitapa.pnus, 
son of M. Antony, the triumvir, by Cleopatra. 
After the death of Antony, 30, his life was spar 
ed by Augustus at the intercession of Juba and 
Cleopatra, and he was brought up by. Octavia 
with her own children. cam 


Il. Kings of Egypt. 


I. Surhamed Sormr, the Preserver, but more 


commonly known as the son of Lagus, reigned 
B.C. 323-285. His father-Lagus was a Mace- 
donian of ignoble birth, but his mother Arsinoé 
had been a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on 
which account it seems to have been generally 
believed that Ptolemy was in reality the off= 
spring of that monarch. Ptolemy is mentioned 
among the friends of the young Alexander be- 
fore the death of Philip. Heaccompanied‘Alex: 
ander throughout his campaigns in Asia, and 
was always treated by the king with the great- 
est favor: On the division of the empire which 
followed Alexander’s death (323), Ptolemy ob- 
tained the government of Egypt. In 321 his 
dominions were ‘invaded by Perdiccas, the re-. 
gent ; but the assassination of Perdiccas by his 
mutinous soldiers soon delivered Ptolemy from 
this danger. In the following year Ptolemy en= 
larged his dominions by seizing upon the im- 


At a later time he’- 
fought under his father in Greece, and was slain: 


portant satrapy of Phoenicia and Ceelesyria: | 


It was probably during this ‘expedition that he 
made himself master of Jerusalem by attacking 
the city on the Sabbath day. ‘A few-years after- 
ward (316) Ptolemy entered’ into an’ alliance 
with Cassander and-Lysimachus against Antig. 
onus; whose growing power had excited their 
common apprehensions. 


Phenicia (315, 314); but Ptolemy recovered 
these provinces by the defeat of Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus, in. 312. 
were suspended by a general peace. This peace, 
however,,.was of short duration, and. Ptolemy 


In the war which’. 
followed, Antigonus conquered “Celesyria and ~ 


In 811 hostilities” | 


Ta 
“PTOLEMAUS. 
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" 
” the war,. He erossed over to Greece, where he 
. announced himself as the liberator of the Greeks, 
but he effected little’ In 306 Ptolemy was de- 
feated by Demetrius in a great:sea-fight off Sal- 
amis in Cyprus. feat, 
Ptolemy lost the important island. of Cyprus; 
“which had previously been subject to him. An- 
tigonus. was so much elated by this victory as 


In consequence of this defeat, 


-appears: to have been the first. to reeommence | 


to assume the title.of-king, an example which’ 


, Ptolemy, notwithstanding his defeat, immedi- 
, pately followed. Antigonus and Demetrius fol- 
Jowed up their success by the invasion of Egypt, 

\ but_were. compelled to return to Syria without 


, effecting any thing: Next year (305) Ptolemy 


. rendered the most important assistance to the 
’ Rhodians, who were besieged by Demetrius ; 
and when Demetrius was at length eompelled 
to raise the siege (304), the Rhodians paid di- 
»vine honors to the Egyptian-monarch as their 
Savior and preserver (2w77), a title which ap- 
_ pears to have been now bestowed upon Ptolemy 
“for. the first time.. Ptolemy took comparatively 
' elittle part-in the contest; which led to the de- 
-€isive battle of Ipsus, in which Antigonus ‘was 
defeated and slain (301).’\The latter years of 
,Ptolemy’s reign appear to have been devoted 
almost entirely fo the arts of peace,and to pro- 
moting the internal prosperity of his dominions. 
In 285 Ptolemy abdicated:in favor of his young- 
est son» Ptolemy Philadelphus, the child: of his 
vlatest-and most beloved wife, Berenice; exclud- 
ing-from the throne his two eldest sons Ptolemy 


Ceraunus and Meleager, the offspring of Euryd-. 


ice, The elder Ptolemy survived. this event 
two years, and died in 283. His teign is vari- 
ously estimated at thirty-eight or forty years, 
according as we include or not these two years 
which followed his abdication. The character 
of Ptolemy has been generally represented in a 
very favorable light, by historians, and there is 
* no doubt that if we compare him with his con- 
temporary and rival potentates he appears to 


deserve the praises bestowed upon his mildness } 


and moderation... But it is only with this im- 
portant qualification that they can be admitted, 
for there are many evidences that he did not 
shrink from any measure that he deemed requi- 
site in order to’carry out the objects of his am- 

' bition. But-as a ruler Ptolemy, certainly de- 
’ .gerves the highest praise. By his able and vig- 
- orous administration he laid the foundations of 
. the wealth and prosperity which Egypt enjoyed 
, for a long period. Under his fostering care 
Alexandrea quickly rose to the place designed 
for it by its founder, that of the greatest com- 
mercial city of the world. Not less eminent 
were the services rendered by Ptolemy to the 
advancement of literature and science. In this 
department, indeed, it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the portion of credit due to the father 
from that of his son; but it seems certain that 
to the elder monarch belongs the merit of hav- 

“= ing originated those. literary institutions which 
“assumed a more definite and regular ‘form, as 
* well as a more prominent place, under his suc- 
cessor. Such appears to have been the case 
with the two most celebrated of all, the Library 
and the Museum of Alexandrea.. The first sug- 
gestion of these important. foundations is as- 
cribed by some writers to Demetrius of Phalerus, 


court of Ptolemy. 
erary eminence were also gathered around the: 


) Egypt. 


,of Samos, and Aratus. 


“SS PTOLEMABUS, é 
© spent’ all the latter years of his life at the 
But, many other men of lit- 


wh 


eA 


Egyptian king; among whom may be especially 


noticed the great geometer Euclid, the philoso-’ 


phers Stilpo of Megara, Theodorus of ‘Cyrene, 
and Diodorus surnamed Cronus ; as well as the 
elegiac poet. Philetas of Cos, andthe gramma- 
tian Zenodotus. To, the two last we are told 
Ptolemy confided the literary education of his 
son Philadelphus. Many anecdotes sufficiently 
attest the free intercourse which subsisted-be- 
tween the king and the men of letters by whom 
he was surrounded, and prove that the easy’ fa- 
miliarity of his manners corresponded with his 
simple and unostentatious habits of life. We 


also find him maintaining a correspondence with 


Menander, whom he in vain. endeavored to at- 
tract to his court, and sending overtures prob- 
ably of a similar nature to Theophrastus. 


Antiphilus and Apelles both exercised. their 


talents at Alexandrea, where some of their most - » 
Ptolemy... 


celebrated pictures were produced. , 
was himself an author : he composed a history. 
of the wars of Alexander, which is frequently 
cited by later writers, and is one of the thief 


Nor > 
were the fine arts neglected : the rival painters ~ 


authorities Which Arrian made thé groundwork © 
of his own: history.—II. Parrapentpuus (B.C. ...< 
285-247), the son-of Ptolemy I.°by his wife. ~ 


Berenice, was born in the island of Cos, 309. 


His long reign was marked by few-events of a_ 


striking ‘character. He ‘was engaged. in. war 
with his half-brother Magas, who had governed 
Cyrene as viceroy under Ptolemy Soter, butson 
the death of that monarch not only asserted his 
independence, but even attempted to, invade 
Magas was supported by Antiochus IL., 
king of Syria ; and the war was at length term- 
inated by a treaty, which left Magas in undis- 
puted possession of the Cyrenaica, while his in- 
fant daughter Berenice was betrothed to Ptol- 
emy, the son of Philadelphus. 
concluded a treaty with the Romans. He was 
frequently engaged in hostilities -with Syria, 
‘which were terminated toward the close of his 


reign by a treaty of peace;-by which Ptolemy, 


gave his daughter. Berenice in marriage to An- 
tiochus II: - Ptolemy’s chief care; however, was 
directed to the internal administration of his 
kingdom, and.to the patronage of literature and 
science. . The institutions of which the founda- 
tions had been laid by his father quickly rose 
under his fostering care to the highest pros- 
perity. The Museum of Alexandrea became 


Ptolemy also | 


the resort and abode of ‘all the most distin-.' 


guished men of letters of the day, and in-the 
library attached to’ it were accumulated all the 
treasures of ancient learning. Among the other 
illustrious names which adorned the reign of 
Ptolemy may be mentioned those of the poets 
Philetas and Theocritus, the philosophers Hege- 
sias and Theodorus, the mathematician Euclid, 
and the astronomers Timocharis, Aristarchus 
Nor was his patron- 
age confined to the ordinary cycle of Hellenic 
literature.. By his interest in natural history 
he gave a stimulus to the pursuit of that science, 
which gave birth to many important works, while 
he himself formed collections of rare animals- 
within the precincts of the royal pales: It was. 
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during his.reign also, and perhaps at bis desire, 


that Manetho gave to the world in'a Greek form 
the historical records of the Egyptians ; and ac- 
cording toa well-known tradition, it was-by his 
‘express command that the Holy Seriptures of 
the Jews were translated into Greek. The new. 
' cities or colonies founded by Philadelphus. in 


different parts of his dominions were extremely 


numerous. On’ the Red Sea dlone we find at 
Teast. two bearing the name of Arsinoé, one 
called after another of his sisters Philotéra, and 


two Cities named in honor of his mother Bere- 


,nice. .The same’ names occur also in Gilicia 
and Syria; and in the latter country he founded 
‘the important fortress of Ptolemais in Palestine. 
All authorities concur in attesting the great pow- 
er and wealth to which the Egyptian monarchy 
was raised under Philadelphus. He possessed 

_ at the close of his reign a standing army of two 
hundred thousand foot and forty thousand horse, 
besides war-chariots and elephants; a fleet of 
one thousand fiye hundred ships, and a sum.of 
seven hundred and forty thousand talents.in his 
treasury ; while he derived from Egypt alone 
an annual revenue of fourteen thousand eight 
‘hundred talents: His.dominions comprised, be- 
sides Egypt itself, and portions of Athiopia, Ara- 
bia, and Libya, the important provinces of Phe- 
-nicia and Ceelesyria, 
~ ‘eia, Caria, and the Cyclades; and during a great 
‘part at least of-his reign, Cilicia and Pamphyl- 
‘ia also. Before his death Cyrene was reunited 
tothe monarchy by the marriage of his son Ptol- 
“emy with Berenice, the daughter ofMagas. The 
private life and relations of Philadelphus do not 
exhibit his character in as favorable a light as 
We might have inferred from the splendor of his 
-administration. -He put. to death two of. his 
brothers, and he banished his first wife Arsinoé, 

» the daughter of Lysimachus, to Coptos in Up- 
per Eeypt, ona charge of conspiracy. After her 
_ removal Ptolemy married his own sister Ars 
noé, the widow of Lysimachus : a flagrant vio- 
lation of the religious notions of the ;Greeks, 
but which was frequently imitated by his’ suc- 
cessors. -He evinced his affection for Atsinoé 
not only by bestowing her name upon many of 
his newly-founded colonies, but by assuming 
“himself the surname of Philadelphus, a title 
which some writers referred in derision to his 
unnatural treatment of his. two brothers. By 
this second marriage Ptolemy had no issue, but 
his first wife had borne him’ two, sons—Ptole- 
my, who succeeded him on the. throne, and Ly- 
simachus;, and a daughter, Berenice, whose 
“marriage to Antiochus IL., king of Syria, has 
‘been already mentioned —IIT, Eurrerins (B.C; 
RAT-222), eldest son and successor of Philadel- 
phus. - Shortly: after his accession he invaded 


Syria, in order to. avenge the death of his sister, 


Berenice. Vid. Berenton, No. 2. 
the most striking success. He advanced as far 
as Babylon and Susa, and. after reducing all 
‘Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received 
the submission of all the upper provinces of 
Asia as far as the confines of Bactria and India. 
From this career of conquest he was recalled 
by the news of seditions in Egypt, and returned 
to that country, carrying with him an immense 
booty, comprising, among other objects, all the 
Statues of the Egyptian deities which had been 
718 


He met with 


erally known. 


together with Cyprus, Ly-. 


dicopleustes, 


}ebrated than his father for his 
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carried off by Oambyses to Babylon’ o Persia. 


These he restored to their ‘Yespettive temples, 


pan act by Which he earned the greatest popu- 


larity with his native Egyptian subjects, who 
bestowed on him, in consequence, the title of 
Euergetes (the Benefactor), by which heis gen- 
While the arms’ of the king him-, 
self were thus successful in the Hast, his fleets 
reduced the maritime provinces of Asia, includ- > 
ing Cilicia, Pam’phylia, and Ionia, as far as the 


Hellespont, together with Lysimachia and other 
important places on the coast of Thrace, which: 


continued for along period subject to the Egyp- 
tianrule. Concerning the events which followed 
the return of Euergetes, to his:own dominions 


(probably in’ 243), we are almost’ wholly in the- 


dark ; but it appears that the greater part.of the - 


eastern provinces speedily: fell ‘again into! the 


hands of Seleucus, while Ptolemy retained pos-* 


) Session of the maritime regions and a:great part 


of Syria itself. He ‘soon obtained aivaluable « 
ally in the person of: Antiochus Hierax, the 
younger brother of Seleuctis, whom he support-_ 
ed in his wars against his elder brother, We. 
find Euergetes maintaining the same friendly 
relations as his-father with Rome. During the 
latter years of his. reign he subdued-thé Ethio- 
pian tribes on his southern frontier, and ad- 
vanced as far as Adule, a port on the Red Sea,. 
where he established an emporium, and set up 
an inseription commemorating the exploits ‘of 
his reign... To a copy of this; accidentally pre- 
served to us by an Egyptian monk, Cosmas. In-* 
we are indebted for much ofthe 
scanty information we possess concerning his ., 
reign. Ptolemy Huergetes is scarcely less cel- 
patronage of lit- 
he added so largely to the’: 
library at Alexandrea that he has’ been some- 
times erroneously deemed its founder. BHratos- - 
thenes, Apollonius Rhodius, and Aristophanes | 
the grammarian, flourished at Alexandrea:dur- 
ing his reign—sufficient to prove that the liter. 
ature and-learning. of the’ Alexandrean school 
still retained their former eminence... By ‘hig 
wife Berenice, who survived him, Euergetes 
left three children 1, Ptolemy, his successors. 
2. Magas ;. and, 3. Arsinoé, afterward “married, 
to her brother Ptolemy Philopator.—Iv. Purrop- 
4ToR (B.C. 222-205), eldest sonsand successor 
of Euergetes.. He was very far from inheritin 
the virtues or abilities of his father; and his 
reign was the commencement of the decline of . 
the Egyptian kingdom, which had -been raised 
to such a height of power and prosperity by 
his three predecessors. Its first beginning was 
stained with crimes. of the darkest kind. He 
put to death his mother Berenice, and his broth- 
er Magas, dnd his unele Lysimachus, the broth: 
er of Euergetes. He then gave himselfup with: 
out restraint to a life of\indolence and luxury, 
while he’abandoned to his minister Sosibius the 
care of all political affairs. The latter seems . 
to have. been as incapable as his master, and 


erature and science ; 


| the kingdom was allowed to fall into a state of 


the utmost disorder, of which -Antiochus the 
Great, king of Syria, was not slow to avail him- 
self. In the first two campaigns (219, 218), 
Antiochus Conquered the greater part of Cele.., 
sytia and Palestine, but in the third year of the 


war (217) he was completely defeated by Ptok . 
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-emy.in person, at the decisive. battle of Raphia, ‘ 


Egyptian, monarch, . On his, return: from “his” 


and was glad to’ conclude! a. peace with’ the. 


_ Syrian, expedition, Ptolemy gave: himself up: 


more and more to every species of vice and de- 
' bauchery.” His mistress: Agathoclea,- and. her 
brother Agathocles, divided with, Sosibius. the 
patronage and distribution of all places of hon- 
_or or profit. . Toward the close of his reign, Ptol- 
‘emy put to. death his wife Arsinoé. His, de- 
baucheries shortened his. life. He died-in 205, 
leaving only one'son, a child of five years old. 
‘We-find Ptolemy following up the policy of his 
predecessors by cultivating the friendship of the 
Romans, to whom he furnished large supplies 
of corn. during their struggle, with Carthage. 
Plunged ‘as he was in vice and debauchery, 
Philopator appears to have still inherited some- 
“thing of the love of letters for which his prede- 


cessors were so Conspicuous... We find him as- * 
sociating. on familiar terms with philosophers | 


arid’ men. of letters, and especially patronising 
the distinguished orammarian Aristarchus.—V. 
Epipnanes (B,C, 205-181), son and successor 
of Ptolemy IV. He was a child. of five years 
old at the death of his father, 205... Philip king 
of Macedonia and.Antiochus Ill. of Syria de- 


. termined to take advantage of the minority of 


’  solemnized with great magnificence. 


> treaty which concluded it, and Antiochus still) 


* his dominions between’ them. 


Ptolemy, and entered into a league to, divide 
In pursuance.of 
this arrangement, Antiochus, conquered Ceele- 
syria, while Philip reduced the Gyclades and 
.the cities in Thrace which had still remained 
subject to Egypt. ‘In this emergency the Eeyp: 
“tian ministers had recourse to the powerful in- 


tervention of the Romans, who commanded both | 


monarchs to refrain from further hostilities, and 
restore all the conquered cities. In order to 
evade this demand without openly opposing the 
power of Rome, Antiochus concluded a treaty 
with Egypt, by which it was agreed that the 
“young king should marry/Cleopatra, the daugh- 
ter of Antiochus, and receive back the Syrian 


provinees.as her, dower. This treaty took place- 


in 199, but the marriage was not actually sol- 
emnized, until six years,after. The adminis- 
tration. of Egypt was placed ’in the hands_of 
Aristomenes,-a man who was-every way worthy 
of the charge. As early, however, as 196, the 


\young king ‘was declared of full:age, and the. 


ceremony of his anacleteria, or coronation, was 
It. was 
on, this occasion that the decree was. issued 
which has been preserved to us in the celebra- 
ted inscription known as the Rosetta stone, a 
monument of great. interest in regard to the in- 
ternal history of Egypt under the Ptolemies, in- 
dependent.of its importance as having afforded 
the key to the discovery: of hieroglyphics.. In 
193 thé marriage of Ptolemy with the Syrian 
princess Cleopatra was solemnized at Raphia. 
Ptolemy, however, refused to assist his father- 
~ in-law. in the war against the Romans, which 
was at this time on the eve of breaking out, 
- and he continued steadfast. in his alliance with 
Rome. ‘But he derived no advantage from the 


retained possession of Colesyria and Pheni- 


cia. . As long -as Ptolemy continued under the 


guidance and influence of Aristomenes, his ad- 


Ininistration was equitable and popular. Grad-. 
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hensions ‘of some of 


‘patra, His reign:-was marked_.by the rapid de- 
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ually, however, he beeame. estranged from his 


cable’ and-virfuous minister, and threw himself, 
more, and more into .the power of flatterers and 


vicious. companions, wntil at length he was in- 
duced to’ rid himself of Aristomenes, who was- 


compelled to take poison-; , Toward the close of |. 


his reign: Ptolemy conceived the project. of re- 
covering Celesyria from Seleucus, the suc- 
cessor of Antiochts, and had assenibled,a large 
mercenary force’ for that/purpose.; ‘but having; 
by an. unguarded expression, excited the appre- 
is friends, heswas cutoff. 
by poison inthe twenty-fourth year of his reign 
and the, twenty-ninthof his age; 181; “He left 
two sons; both named Ptolemy, »who subse.” 
quently ascended the throne, under ‘the names 


of Ptolemy Philométot and Euergetes Tl, and» 


a daughter who bore her mother’s name of Cleo- ° 


cline of the Egyptian monarchy, for the prov-. 


a 
inces and cities wrested from it during his mi-,°" 


nority by Antiochus and, Philip were never ress)” 


covered, and at. his death Cyprus and. the Oy-~ 
renaic¢a’ were almost ‘the only foreign® posses: - 


¢: 


sions still attached to the crown of Hgypt.—=VI.. vs 


Puinometor (B.C. 181-146), eldest-sonand suc- 


death of his father in 181, and the regency was. 
assumed during his minority by his mother Cleo-. ’ 


cessor of Ptolemy V. He was’a- child. at the” ~' 


patra, who, by her able administration, main=. |’ 


tained. the kingdom in a»state of tranquillity. 


But after her death in,173; the chief power fell. — 


into the hands of: Euleus*and, Leneus, minis- 
ters as corrupt as they were incapable, who had 


the rashness to engage ih war with’ Antiochus \ « 


Epiphanes, king of Syria, inthe vain hope: of re- 
covering the-provinces of Celesyria and Phee- 
nicia.: But their‘army was totally.defeated by 
Antiochus near Pelusium,.and Antiochus’ was 
able to advance without opposition as far as. 
Memphis,.170.. The young. king himself fell _ 
into his hands, but.was treated with kindness. 
and distinction, as Antiochus‘hoped'by his means. 


ram 


tomake himself the master of Heypt, ¢Onlearn- ,~ 


ing the‘captivity of his brother, the young Ptol- 
emy, who was then at Alexandrea with his sis-~ 


ter Cleopatra, assumed the title of king; un- >’ 


der; the name -of Euergetes _Il., .and prepared. 
to defend the capital to the utmost. 
hereupon laid siege to Alexandrea, but he was | 
unable to. take the city, and withdrew into Syria, 


after establishing Philometor as king at Mem-.~ 


phis, but retaining im his‘hands, the frontier fort- 
ress of Pelusium. 
gether with the ravages committed by the Syr- 
lan troops, awakened Philometor, who had hith- 
erto. been a mere puppet. in the hands of the 
Syrian king, to,a sense of his true position, and 
he hastened to’ make overtures of peace to his, 


This last circumstance, to- = 


brother and sister-at Alexandrea. It was'agreedy.- 


that the two-brothers should reign together, and 
that. Philometor. should. marry his sister ‘Cleo- 
patra. _But this arrangement did not suit, the* 
views of Antiochus, who immediately renewed 
hostilities) The two brothers were unable to 
offer any effectual opposition, and he had ad. - 
vanced a second time to the walls of Aléxan- 
drea; when-he was met by a Romam embassy, ~ 


headed by M: Popilius Lanas, who haughtily . © 


commanded him instantly to desist from ‘hos 
tilities. Antiochus did not venture to disobey, 
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yet 


__ sensions soon broke. out between the two broth-, 
ers, and Euergetes expelled -Philometor. from, 
Alexandreat » Heretipon Philom etor repaired in. 
‘person ‘to Rome, 164, where he was received 
“by the:senate-with the utmost honor, and dep: 
aities\ Were “appointed to’ reinstate ‘him in. the’ 
sovereign power. This they effected. with lit- 
“vtle-opposition; but they settled that Huergetes 
_, “should obtain Cyrene as a separate’ Kingdom. 
* Eheérgetes, however,” shortly »afterward laid 
: Peas to Cyprus: as. well,.in ‘whith he was) sup- 
ported by the Romans, but Philometor refused 
“to surrender the island to him,“and im the war 


_Which ensued, Euereetes’ was taken’ prisoner ‘la 


“by his brother, who not only spared his life, but | 
‘Sent him back to ‘Cyrene’on condition that he 
/should’ thenceforth content, himself with that. 
kingdom.’ ‘The attention of Philometor appears - 
">= to-have been from this timé’principally directed 
 -) tovthe side of Syria,’ Demetrius ‘Soter having 
, Sought, during the: dissensions\between the two 

_ brothers, to: make’ himself master’of Cyprus, 

. Ptolemy now: supported. the-ustirper Alexander 
'. Balas, to whom he ‘gave his. daughter Cleopatra 
. -inmarriage, 150. But when Ptolemy advanced 
“With an army tothe assistance of his son-in- 
‘Jaw;. Ammonitis; the favorite and minister of 
‘Alexander, formed a’ plot against’the life of 
Ptolemy ; whereupon the latter took away his 
» daughter Cleopatra frorm her faithless husband, 
» and) bestowed-hey hand’ on, Demetrius Nicator, 
the son of Soter, whose cause he now espoused. 

In conjunction with Demetrius, Ptolemy carried 

‘on war against Alexander,whom he defeated 
inva decisive battle; but he died. afew days aft= 
“erward, in’ consequence: of an injury-which he’ 
teceived from a*fall from his horse iu this bat- 
tle, 146, - He had reigned thirty-five years from 
Ahe period of his first accession, and- eighteen: 

; from his restoration by the Romans. — Philome- 
_,, tor-is praised for the mildness and humanity of 
us disposition. . Polybius-even tells us that not 
“a single citizen of Aléxandrea was put to.death, 
_-by-him for any political or’private offence.. On 
** the whole, ifmot one.ofithe greatest, he was at 

: ‘least ‘one. of the best-of the race-of the Ptole- 
“\sMnies. - He left three’children #1. 'A son, Ptol- | 
> emy}who was proclaimed’ king” after his. fa- 
~ ther’s death, under the name-Ptolémy Bupator, | 
but was put to death almost inmiediately after , 

‘<©) byvhis uncle Huergetes:. 2. A daughter, Cleo- 


4 
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> 


patra, married first to. Alexander Balas, then to | 


Demetrius ‘IT. king ‘of Syria; and, 3,-Another 
‘daughter, also. named Cleopatra; who was aft- 
‘erward'matried to her uncle Ptolemy Buergetes. 
—VIL. Buprcetns I. or Payscon (dick), that 

‘is, DigeBelly, reigned B.C.146-117.. His his- 
tory down, to. the death of his brother has been 
yalready-given. In order to secure undisputed 
possession: 6f the throne, he married his sis- 
ter Cleopatra, ‘the widow of his brother Phi- 
lometor,’and put to-death his nephew Ptolemy, 
whovhad been’-proclaimed king. under the sur- 
name of Eupator;- A reign thus commenced in 
blood was continued ina similar spirit. “Many 
/of the leading citizens of Alexandrea, who had 
- taken part against hinvonthe death of his broth- 
er, were put to’ déath, while-the populace were 
given up to the cruelties of his mercenary troops, 
and the streets ofthe city were repeatedly del- 
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“and wilhdrew-to his own’ domin ions, 168. Dis-'] u 


+He left two sons: Ptolemy, 
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ged‘ with blood.” Thotisands' of the inhabit 
auts’fled from the scené of such horrors, and 
the population of Alexandrea was so" greatly 
thinned that, the king found himself compelled 
to invite foreign settlérs from, all quarters :to 
repeople his deserted capital. At, the same, 
timé that he thus incurred the vhatred Of his 
Subjects by his cruelties, he rendered himself 
an object of their aversion’ and. contémpt: by 
abandoning himself to. the most degrading vi- 
ces:,, In consequence of these, he had become 
bloated and deformed in person, and enorinons- 
‘ly corpulent, whence the’ Alexan reans gave 
him the nickname of Physcon, by which, abel 
1 fob he is more universally known... His jan 
ion with Oleopatra was not of long duration, 
He became enamored. of His niece, Cleopatra- 
(the offspring of his wife by her forme: ‘mar- 
‘riage with Philometor), and he did not hesitate 
to divorce the mother and receive her daughter 
instead as: his wife and queen.) “By this: pro- : 
ceéding he alienated still more the minds of his 
‘Greek subjects ; and his vices and crueltiés at — 
length produced an insurrection at Alexandtea. * 
Thereupon he fled to ‘Cyprus, andthe Alexan- 
dreans declared his sister Oleopatya queen (130). 
Enraged at this, Ptolemy put to death Memphi- 
tis, his son by Cleopatra, and sent.his head and 
hands to-hisi unhappy mother. But Cleopatra’ 
(having been Shortly “afterward expelled from 
Alexandrea in her turn, Ptolemy found himself 
unexpectedly reinstated on the throne: (127). 
Fis’ sister Cleopatra fled to the court of her 
elder daughter Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, * 
TE, king of Syria, wh espoused the cause of the : 
fugitive. Ptolomy, in revenge, set up against — 
him a pretender named Zabinas or Zebina, who’ 
assumed the title of Alexander II. , But’'the 
usurper behaved with such haughtinéss to Ptol- 
emy, that the latter suddenly changed his poli-’ 
cy, became reconciled to-his. sister Cleopatra, . 
whom he permitted’ to return to’ Egypt; and .. ” 
gave his’ daughter ‘Tryphena in marriage’ to , 
Antiochus Grypus, the son of Demetrius, “Ptol- 
pemy died after reigning twenty-nine years from 
the death of his brother Philometor ;“ but he 
‘himself reckoned: the years of his réign from 
} the. date of his first assumption of the re al title 
Fin 170. Although the character of Piolemy 
Physcon was stained :by the most’ infamous. 
vices and by the«most ‘sanguinary cruelty, he . 
still retained that-love of letters which appears 
to have been hereditary m the whole race_of - 
the Ptolemies.. He had in his’ youth been a 
pupil of Aristarchus, and not only courted the 
society of learned, men, but was’ himself the: 
author of a work called 'Yxouvnuara; or mes 
mots, ‘which extended. to “twenty-four books. 
afterward known 
oth-of whem -sub- 
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as ‘Soter-DL., and Alexander, b 
sequently ‘ascended ‘the throne of Egypt; and 
three daughters <1. ‘Cleopatra, married ‘to her 
brother Ptolemy Soter : 2: ‘Tryphzna, the wife 
of Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria;: and, 3. Se- 
lene, who was unmarriedat‘her father’s death. 
To his natural. son Ptolemy, suynamed-Apion, 
he bequeathed by his will the separate kinodom- 
of Cyrene.-—-VIIL Sorur TL, and..also Putto- 
METOR, but. more commonly called Laravens 
or Lavnurvs (AdGovpoc), reigned B.C117-107, 
and also 89-81. ‘Although he was ‘of full age” 


» 
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at the time of his father’s death (117), he was 
obliged to reign jointly with his mother, Cleo- 
patra, who had been appointed by the will of 
her late husband to succeed him on the throne. 
She was, indeed, desirous of associating with 
herself her younger son, Ptolemy Alexander ; 
but since Lathyrus was popular with the Alex- 
andreans, she was obliged to give way, and sent 
Alexander to Cyprus. After declaring Lathy- 
rus king, she compelled him ‘to repudiate his 
' Sister Cleopatra, of whose influence she was 
jealous, and to marry his younger sister Selene 
in her stead. After reigning ten years jointly 
with his mother, he was expeiled from Alexan- 
drea by an insurrection of the people which she 
had excited against him (107). His brother 
Alexander now assumed the sovereignty of 
Egypt, in conjunction with his mother, while 
Lathyrus was able to establish himself in the 
possession of Cyprus. Cleopatra, indeed, at- 
temptetl to dispossess him of that island also, 
but without success, and Ptolemy held it as an 
independent kingdom for the eighteen years 
during which Cleopatra and Alexander reigned 
in Egypt. After the death of Cleopatra and 
the expulsion of Alexander in 89, Ptolemy La- 
thyrus.was recalled by the Alexandreans, and 
established anew on the throne of Egypt, which 
he occupied thenceforth without interruption 
till his death in81. The most important event 
of this period was the revolt of Thebes, in Up- 
per Egypt, which was still powerful enough to 
hold out for nearly three years against the arms 
of Ptolemy; but at the end of that time was 
taken and reduced to the state of ruin in which 
it has ever since remained. Lathyrus reigned 
in all thirty-five years and a half; ten in con- 
junction with his mother (117-107), eighteen 
in Cyprus (107-89), and seven and a half as sole 
ruler of Egypt. He left only one daughter, 
Berenice, called also Cleopatra, who succeeded 
him on the throne; and two sons, both named 
‘Ptolemy, who, though illegitimate, became sev- 
erally kings of Egypt and Cyprus.—IX. Aurx- 
anpeR L., youngest son of Ptolemy VII., reign- 
ed conjointly with his mother Cleopatra from 
the expulsion of his brother Lathyrus, B.C. 107 
to 90. In this year he assassinated his mother ; 
but he had not reigned alone a year, when he 
was compelled by a general sedition of the popu- 
lace and military to quit Alexandrea. He, 
however, raised fresh troops, but was totally 
defeated in a sea-fight by the rebels ; where- 
upon Lathyrus was recailed by the Alexandre- 
ans to Egypt, as has been already related. Al- 
exander now attempted to make himself master 
of Cyprus, and invaded that island, but was de- 
feated and slain, He left ason, Alexander, who 
afterward ascended the throne of Egypt.—X. 
Atpxanper If., son of the preceding, was at 
Rome at the death of Ptolemy Lathyrus in 81. 
Sulla, who was then dictator, nominated the 
young Alexander (who had obtained a high 
place in his favor) king of Egypt, and sent him 
to take possession of the crown. It was, how- 
ever, agreed, in deference to the claims of Cle- 
opatra Berenice, the daughter of Lathyrus, 
whom the Alexandreans had already placed on 
the thtone, that Alexander should marry her, 
and admit her to share the sovereign power. 
He complied with the letter of this treaty by 
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marrying Cleopatra, but only nineteen days aft- 
erward caused her to be assassinated. The 
Alexandreans thereupon rose against their new 
monarch and put him to death:—XI. Dionysus, 
but more commonly known by the appellation 
of Autztss, the flute-player, was an illegitimate 
son of Ptolemy Lathyrus. “When the assassin- 
ation of Berenice and the death of Alexander II. 
had completed the extinction of the legitimate 
race of the Lagide, Ptolemy was proclaimed 
king by the Alexandreans, B.C. 80. He was 
anxious to obtain from the Roman senate their 
ratification of his title to the crown, but it was 
not till the consulship of Cesar (59) that he was 
able to purchase by vast bribes the desired priv- 
ilege. He had expended immense sums in the 
pursuit of this object, which he was compelled 
to raise by the imposition of fresh taxes, and 
the discontent thus excited combining with the 
contempt entertained for his character, led to 
his expulsion by the Alexandreans ‘in 58. 
Thereupon he proceeded in person to Rome to 
procure from the senate his restoration. His 
first reception was promising; and he procured 
a decree from the senate commanding his 
restoration, and intrusting the charge of effect- 
ing it to P. Lentulus Spinther, then proconsul 
of Cilicia. Meanwhile, the Alexandreans sent 
an embassy of one hundred of their leading cit- 
izens to plead their cause with the Roman 
senate ; but Ptolemy had the audacity to cause 
the deputies, on their arrival in Italy, to be 
waylaid, and the greater part of them murder- 
ed. The indignation excited at Rome by this 
proceeding produced a reaction: the tribunes 
took up the matter against the nobility ; and an 
oracle was produced from the Sibylline books, 
forbidding the restoration of the king by an 
armed force. The intrigues and disputes thus 
raised were protracted throughout the year 56, 
and at length Ptolemy, despairing of a favorable 
result, quitted Rome in disgust, and withdrew 
to Ephesus. But in 55, A. Gabinids, who was 
proconsul in Syria, was induced, by the influ- 
ence of Pompey, aided by the enormous bribe 
of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy himself, to un- 
dertake his restoration. ‘The Alexandreans had 
in the mean time placed on the throne of.Egypt 
Berenice, the eldest daughter of Ptolemy, who 
had married Archelaus, the son of the general 
of Mithradates, and they opposed Gabinius with 
an army on the confines of the kingdom. They 
were, however, defeated in three successive 
battles, Archelaus was slain, and Ptolemy once 
more established on the throne, 55. One of his 
first acts was to put to death his daughter Ber- 
enice, and many of the leading citizens of Alex- 
andrea. He survived his restoration only three 
years anda half, during which time he was sup- 
ported by a large body of Roman soldiers who 
had been left behind*by Gabinius for his pro- 
tection. He died in 51, after a reign of twenty- 
nine years from the date of his first accession, 
He left two sons, both named Ptolemy, and two 
daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoé.—XII. Eldest 
son of the preceding. By his father’s will the 
sovereign power was left to himself and his 
sister Cleopatra jointly, and this arrangement 
was carried into effect without opposition, 51. 
Auletes had also referred the execution of his 
will to the Roman senate, and the ce accept- 
2] 
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ed the office, confirmed its provisions, and be- 
stowed on Pompey the title of guardian of the 
young king. But the approach of the civil war 
prevented them from taking any active part In 
the administration of affairs, which fell into the 
hands ofa eunuch named Pothinus. It was 
not long before dissensions broke out between 
the latter and Cleopatra, which ended in the 
expulsion of the princess, after she had‘ reigned 
in conjunction with her brother about’ three 
years, 48, Hereupon she took refuge in Syria, 
and assembled an army, with which she in- 
vaded Egypt. The-young king, accompanied 
by his guardian, met her at Pelusium, and it 
was while the two armies were here encamped 
opposite to one another that Pompey landed in 
Egypt, to throw himself as a suppliant on the 
protection of Ptolemy; but he was assassinated 
by the orders of Pothinus, before he could ob- 
tain’an interview with the king himself. Short- 
ly after, Cesar arrived in Egypt, and took upon 
himself to settle the dispute between Ptolemy 
and his sister. But as Cleopatra’s charms 
gained for her the support of Cesar, Pothinus 
determined to excite an insurrection against 
Cesar. Hence arose what is usually called 
the Alexandrean war. Ptolemy, who was at 
first in Cesar’s hands, managed to escape, and 
put himself at the head of the insurgents ; but 
he was defeated by Cesar, and was drowned in 
an attempt to escape by the river (47).—XIII. 
Youngest son of Ptolemy Auletes, was declared 
king by Cesar in conjunction with Cleopatra, 
after the death of his elder brother Ptolemy 
XII., 47; and although he was a mere boy, it 
was decreed that he should marry his sister, 
with whom he was thus to share the power. 
Both his marriage and regal title were, of 
course, purely nominal; and in 43 Cleopatra 
put. him to death. 


Il. Kings of other Countries. 

1. Surnamed AtorireEs, that is, of Alorus, re- 
gent, or, according to some authors, king of 
Macedonia. He obtained the supreme power 
by the assassination of Alexander IL, the eldest 
son of Amyntas, B.C. 367, but was, in his turn, 
assassinated by Perdiccas III., 364.—2. Sur- 
named Apion, king of Cyrene (117-96), was an 
illegitimate son of: Ptolemy Physcon, king of 
Egypt, who left him by his will the kingdom of 
the Cyrenaica. At his death in 96, Apion be- 
queathed his kingdom by his will to the Roman 
people. The senate, however, refused to ac- 
cept the legacy, and declared the cities of the 
Cyrenaica free. They were not reduced to the 
condition of a province till near thirty years 
afterward. —3. Sumamed Cxraunus, king of 
Macedonia, was the son of Ptolemy I., king of 
Egypt, by his second wife Eurydice. When 
his father’in 285 set aside the claim of Cerau- 
nus to the throne, and appointed his younger 
son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, his successor, Ce- 
raunus repaired to the court of Lysimachus. 
After Lysimachus had perished in battle against 
Seleucus (281), Ptolemy Ceraunus was received 
by the latter in the most friendly manner ; but 
shortly afterward (280) he basely assassinated 
Seleucus, and took possession of the Macedo- 
nian throne. After reigning a few months, he 
was defeated in battle by the Gauls, taken pris- 
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oner, and put to death.—4, Tetrarch of Cuarcrs 
in Syria, the son of Menneus. He appears to 
have held the cities of Heliopolis and Chalcis 
as well as the mountain district of Iturea, from 
whence he was in the habit of infesting Damas- 
cus and the more wealthy parts of Celesyria 
with predatory incursions. He reigned from 
about 70 to 40, when he was succeeded by his 
son Lysanias. —5. King of Cyprus, was the 
younger brother of Ptolemy Auletes, king of 
Egypt, being, like him, an illegitimate son of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus. He was acknowledged as 
king of Cyprus at the same time that his brother 
Auletes obtained possession of the throne of 
Egypt, 80. He had offended P. Clodius by neg- 


‘lecting to ransom him when he had fallen into 


the hands of the Cilician pirates; and accord- 
ingly Clodius, when he became tribune (58), 
brought forward a law to deprive Ptolemy of 
his kingdom, and reduce Cyprus to a Roman 
Cato, who had to carry into execu- 
tion this nefarious decree, sent to Ptolemy, ad- 
vising him to submit, and offering him his per- 
sonal safety, with the office of high-priest at 
Paphos, and a liberal maintenance. But the 
unhappy king refused these offers, and put an 
end to his own life, 57.—6. King of Epirus, was 
the second son of Alexander IT., king of Epirus, 
and Olympias, and grandson of the great Pyr- 
rhus. He succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his elder brother, Pyrrhus: II., but reigned 
only a very short time. The date of his reign 
can not be fixed with certainty, but as he was 


contemporary with Demetrius II., king of Mac- 


edonia, it may be placed between 239-229.—7. 
King of Maurerantra, was the son and success- 
or of Juba ll. By his mother Cleopatra he was 
descended from the kings of Egypt; whose name 
he bore. The period of his accession can not 
be determined with certainty, but we know that 
he was on the throne in A.D. 18. , He continued 
to reign without interruption till A.D. 40, when 
he was summoned to Rome by. Caligula, and . 
shortly after put to death, his great riches hay- 
ing excited the cupidity of the emperor. 


IV. Literary. 


1. CLaupius Protemaus, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer. Of Ptol- 
emy himself we know absolutely nothing but his 
date. He certainly observed in A.D. 139, at Al- 
exandrea; and, since he survived Antoninus, 
he was alive A-D. 161. His writings are as 
follows: 1. MeyéAn Btvrakic rc ’Aotpovopiac, 
usually known by its Arabic name of Almagest. 
Since the Tetrabiblus, the work on astrology, 
was also entitled cdytagic, the Arabs, to distin- 
guish. the two, probably called the greater work 
peyaan, and afterward weyiory » the title Alma- 
gest is a compound of this last adjective and the 
Arabic article: The Almagest is divided into 
thirteen books. It treats of the relations of the 
earth and heaven; the effect of position upon 
the earth; the theory of the sun and moon, 
Without which that of the stars can not be un- 
dertaken ; the sphere of the fixed stars, and 
those of the five stars called planets. The sev- 
enth and eighth books are the most interesting 
to the modern astronomer, as they contain a 
catalogue of the stars. This catalogue gives 
the longitudes and latitudes -of one thousand 
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and. twenty-two stars, described by their posi- 
tions in the eonstellations. It seems that this 


‘catalogue is in the main really that of Hippar- 


chus, altered to Ptolemy’s own time by assum- 
ing the value of the precession of the equinoxes 
given by Hipparchus as the least which could 
be, Some changes having also been made by 
Ptolemy’s own observations. Indeed, the whole 
work of Ptolemy appears to have been, based 
upon the observations of Hipparchus, whom he 
constantly cites.as his authority. The best edi- 
tion of the Almagest is by Halma, Paris, 1813, 
1816, 2 vols. 4to. There are also two other 
volumes by. Halma (1819-1820), which. contain 
some of the other writings of Ptolemy.—2. Te 
Tpdbi6A0¢ obvTagic, generally called Tetrabiblon, 
or Quadripartitum de Apotelesmatibus et Judiciis 
Astrorum. With this goes another small work, 
called xaproc, or Fructus Librorum Suorum, often 
ealled Centiloguiwm, from its containing a hund- 
red aphorisms. Both of these works are as- 
trological, and it has been doubted by some 
whether they be genuine. But the doubt merely 
arises from the feeling that the contents are un- 
worthy of Ptolemy.—3. Kavov BaorAéwr, a cata- 
logue of Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
sovereigns, with the length of their reigns, sev- 
eral times referred to by Syncellus.—4. ®dceuc¢ 
athavév dotépwv kai ovvaywy éxionuacerdv, De 
Apparentius et Significationibus inerrantium, an 
annual list of sidereal phenomena. — 5, 6. De 
Analemmate and Planispherium. These works 
are obtained from the Arabic. The Analemma 
is a collection of graphical processes for facili- 
tating the construction of sun-dials. The Plani- 
sphere is a description of the stereographic pro- 
jection, in which the eye is at the pole of the 
girele on which the sphere is projected.—7. [epi 


brodécewy Tov tAavauévov, De. Planetarum Hy- 


pothesibus. This is a brief statement of the 
principal hypotheses employed ‘in the Almagest 
for the explanation of the heavenly motions.— 
8. ‘Apuovixdv BibAéa y’., a treatise on the theory 
of the musical scale.—9. Ilepd xpetnpiov Kai 7ye- 
povixod, De Judicandi Facultate et Animi Princt- 
patu, a metaphysical work, attributed to Ptol- 
emy.—10. Tewypagixn ‘Yoryyoce, in eight books, 
the great geographical work of Ptolemy. This 


. work was the last attempt made by the ancients 


to form a complete geographical system ; it was 
accepted as the text-book of the science; and 
it maintained that position during the Middle 
Ages, and until the fifteenth century, when the 
rapid progress of maritime discovery caused it 
to be superseded. It contains, however, very 
little information respecting the objects of in- 
terest connected with the different countries 
and places; for, with the exception of the in- 
troductory matter in the first book, and the lat- 
ter part of the work, it is a mere catalogue of 
the names of places, with their longitudes and 
latitudes, and with a few incidental references 
to objects of interest. The latitudes of Ptol- 
emy ‘are tolerably correct ; but his longitudes 
are very wide of the truth, his length of the 
known world, from east to west, being much 
too great. It is well worthy, however, of re- 
mark, in passing, that the modern world owes 
much to this error; for it tended to’ encourage 
that belief in the practicability of a western 
Passage to the Indies, which occasioned the dis- 
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covery of America by Columbus. The first book 
is introductory. The next six and a half books 
(ii.-vil., 4) are occupied with the deseription of 
the known world, beginning with the West of ’ 
Europe, the description of which is contained 
in book ii. ; next comes the. East-of Europe, in 
book iii. ; then Africa, in book iy. ; them West- 
ern or Lesser Asia, in book vy. ; then the Great- 
er Asia, in book vi. ; then India, the Chersone- 
sus Aurea, Serica, the Sine, and Taprobane; in 
book vii., ce. 1-4. The form in which the de- 
scription is given is that of lists of places, with 
their longitudes and latitudes, arranged under 
the heads, first, of the three continents, and 
then of the several countries and tribes.. Pre- 
fixed to each section is a brief general descrip- 
tion of the boundaries and divisions of the part 
about to be described; and remarks of a mis- 
cellaneous character are interspersed among the 
lists, to which, however, they bear but a small 
proportion. The remaining part of the seventh, 
and the whole of the eighth book, are occupied 
with a description of a set of maps of the known 
world.' These maps are still extant. The best 
edition of the Geographia of Ptolemy is by Pe- 
trus Bertius, Lugd. Bat., 1619, fol. ; reprinted 
Antwerp, 1624, fol.—2. Of Megalopolis, the son 
of Agesarchus, wrote a history of King Ptolemy 
IV. Philopator.—3. An Egyptian priest of Men- 
des, who wrote on.the ancient history of Egypt. 
He probably lived’ under the first Roman em- 
perors.—4. Surnamed Cuemnus, a grammarian 
of Alexandrea, flourished under Trajan and 
Hadrian. An epitome of one of his works is 
preserved by Photius. mite 

Proérimats (IroAguatc: Urodewatryc and Iro- 
Aeuacbc). 1. Also called Ace (’Axj, a corrup- 
tion of the native name Acco, Old-Testament ; 
now, in Arabic, Akka, French S¢. Jean d’ Acre, 
English Acre), a celebrated city on the coast of 
Pheenicia, south of Tyre, and north of Mount 
Carmel, lies at the bottom of a bay surrounded 
by mountains, in a position marked out by na- 
ture as a key of the passage between Ceelesyria 
and Palestine. It is one of the oldest cities 
of Pheenicia, being mentioned in the Book of 
Judges (i., 31). Under the Persians it was made 
the head-quarters of the expeditions against 
Egypt; but it was not till the decline of Tyre 
that it acquired its great importance as a mili- 
tary and commercial city. The Ptolemy who 
enlarged and strengthened it, and from whom it 
obtained its Greek name, is supposed to have 
been Ptolemy I. the son of Lagus. . After the 
change of its name, its citadel continued to be 
called Ace. Under the Romans it was a col- 
ony, and belonged'to Galilee. To recount its 
great celebrity in medieval and modern history 
does not fall within the province of this work. 
—2. (At or near the-modern E/-Lahwm), a small 
town of Middle Egypt, in the Nomos Arsinoites, 
between Arsinoé and Heracleopolis the Great. 
—3. P. Herma (II. 7 ‘Epyeiov, Mrodeuainn rodcc: 
now Menshieh, ruins), a city of Upper Egypt, on . 
the western bank of the Nile, below Abydos, 
was a place of great importance under the Ptol- 
emies, who enlarged and adorned it, and made 
it a purely Greek city, exempt from all pecul- 
iarly Egyptian laws and customs.—4. P. TuE- 
RON, or Eprrniras (Il. Onpdv, 9 ext Sjpac), a 
port on the Red Sea, on the coast fo Troglo- 


_ed for him ten months, as they had done for 


-cities of the Libyan Pentapolis, was at first only. 


(ten geographical miles) inland, but which was 


ple by proposing several laws, one of the most 


that he received the surname of Publicola. 
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dytz, an emporium for the trade with India and | 
Arabia, but chiefly remarkable in the history | 
of mathematical ‘geography, inasmuch as, the 
sun having been observed to be directly over it 
forty-five days before and-after the summer sol- 
stice, the place was taken as one of the fixed 
points for determining the length of a degree 
ofa great circle on the earth’s surface.—5. (Now 
Tolmeita, or T'olometa, ruins), on the northwest- 
ern coast of Cyrenaica, one of the five great 


the port of Barca, which lay one hundred stadia 


so entirely eclipsed by Ptolemais that, under 
the Romans, even the name of Barca was trans- 
ferred to the latter city. From.which of the 
Ptolemies it took its namé, we are not informed. 
Its magnificence is attested by its splendid ruins, 
which are nowpartly covered by the sea. They 
are four miles in circumference, and contain the 
remains of several temples, three theatres, and 
an aqueduct. - 

Proon (IIrGoy: now Palea and Strutzina), a 
mountain in Beeotia, an offshoot of Helicon, 
which extends from the southeast side of the 
Lake Copais southward to the coast. 

Pusticoua, or Porrictua, or Popricéza, a Ro- 
man cognomen, signified ‘one who courts the 
people” (from populus and colo), and thus “a 
friend of the people.” ‘The form Poplicula or 
Poplicola was the more ancient, but. Publicola 
was the one usually employed by the Romans 
in later times. c 

’ Pusricéia, P. VatErivs, took an active part 
in expelling the Tarquins from the city, and 
was thereupon elected consul with Brutus (B. 
C. 509). -He secured the liberties of the peo- 


important of which was that every citizen who 
was condemned by a magistrate should have 
the right of appeal:to’the people. He also or- 
dered the lictors to lower the fasces before the 
people, as an acknowledgment that their power 
was superior to that of the consuls,. Hence he 
became.so great a favorite with the people, 
He 
was consul three times again, namely, in 508, 
507, and504. Hediedin503. He was buried 
at the public expense, and the matrons mourn- 


Brutus. The descendants of Publicola bore the 
same name, and several of them held the highest 
offices of state during the early years of the.re- 
public. 

Pusuicoia, Geirivs. 1. L., consul with Cn. 
Lentulus Clodianus, B.C. 72. Both consuls 
carried on war against Spartacus, but were de- 
feated by the latter. In 70 Gellius was censor, 
and in 67 and 66 he served as one of Pompey’s 
legates in the war against the pirates. He be- 
longed to the aristocratical party.: In 63 he 
warmly supported Cicero inthe suppression of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy. In 59 he opposed 
the agrarian law of Cesar, and in 57 he spoke 
in favor of Cicero’s recall from exile. He was 
alive in 55, when Cicero delivered his speech 
against Piso, but he probably died soon after- 
ward. He was marriedtwice. He must have 
reached a great age, since he is mentioned as 
the contubernalis of C. Papirius Carbo, who 


was consul in 120.—2. L., son of the preceding 
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by his first wife. He espoused the republican 
party after Cesar’s death'(44), and went with 
M. Brutus to Asia. After plotting against the 
lives of both Brutus and Cassius, he deserted 
to the triumvirs, Octavianus/and Antony. He 
was rewarded for his.treachery by the consul- 
ship‘in 36. In the war between Octavianus 
and Antony, he espoused the side of the latter, 
and commanded the right wing of Antony’s fleet 
at the battle of Actium.—3. Brother probably 
of No. 1, is called step-son of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, consul 91, and brother of L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, consul 56. According to Cicero’s account, 
he was a profligate and a spendthrift, and having 
dissipated his’ property, united himself to P. 
Clodius. . , , 

-Pusuixia, the second wife of M. Tullius-Cic- 
ero, whom he married B.C. 46. As Cicero 
was then sixty years of age, and Publilia quite 
young, the marriage occasioned great scandal. 
It appears that Cicero was at the time in great 
pecuniary embarrassments; and after the dt- 
vorce of Terentia, he was anxious to contract 
a new marriage for the purpose of obtaining 
money to pay his debts. Publilia had a large 
fortune, which had been left to Cicero in trust 
for her. The marriage proved an unhappy one, 
as might have been expected; and Cicero di- 
vorced her in 45. 

_ Pusritivs Pairo. Vid. Puizo. 

Pustixivs, Vorero, tribune.of the plebs B.C. 
472, and again 471, effected an important change 
in the Roman constitution. In virtue of the 
laws which he proposed, the tribunes of the 
plebs and the zdiles were elected by the comitia 
tributa instead of by the comitia centuriata, as 
had previously been the case, and the tribes ob- 
tained the power of deliberating and determin- 
ing in all matters affecting the ‘whole nation, 
and not such only as concerned the plebs. Some 
said that the number of the tribunes was now 
for the first time raised to five, having been 
only two previously. ; 

Pusrivs Syrus. Vid. Syrus. 

Pucinum (Lodccvov), a fortress in tstria, in the 
north of Italy, on the road from Aquileia to Pola, 
was situated on a steep rock, which produced 
wine, mentioned by Pliny under the name of 
Vinum Pucinum. ; 

PoupicYrra (Aidéc), a personification of mod- 
esty, was worshipped: both in Greece and at 
Rome. At Athens am altar was dedicated to 
her. At Rome two sanctuaries were dedicated 
to her, one under the name of Pudicitia patricia, 
and the other under that of Pudicitia plebeia. 
The former was in the forum Boarium, near the 
temple of Hercules. When the patrician Vir- 
ginia was driven from this sanctuary by the 
other patrician women, because she had mar- 
ried the plebeian consul L. Volumnius, she built 
a separate sanctuary to Pudicitia plebeia in the 
Vicus Longus. 

Purcher, Crauprius. Vd. Craunius. 

Puncnmria, eldest daughter of the Emperor 
Arcadius, was born A.D. 399. In 414, when 
she was only fifteen years of age, she became 
the guardian of her brother Theodosius, and 
was declared Augusta or empress: She had 
the virtual government in her hands during the 
whole lifetime of her brother, who died in 450. 
On his death she remained at the head of af- 
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fairs, and shortly afterward she married Mar- 
cian, with whom she continued to reign in com- 
mon, till her death in 453. ulcheria was a 
‘woman of ability, and was celebrated: for her 
piety, and-her public and private virtues. 

PuLcurum Promonrorium (xaddv dkpwriptov), 
a promontory on the northern coast of the Car- 
thaginian territory in Northern Africa, where 
the elder Scipio Africanus. landed; probably 
identical with the Aroxiints Promontorium. 
_ Puuuus, L. Janivs, consul B:C. 249, in the 
first Punic war. His fleet was destroyed by a 
storm, on account, it was said, of his neglect- 
ing the auspices. In despair, he put an end to 
his own life. 

Purrénus Maximus, M. Crépivs, was elected 
emperor with Balbinus in AD. 238, when the 
senate received intelligence of the death of the 


two Gordians in Africa; but the new emperors. 


were slain by the soldiers at Rome in the‘same 
year. 

Portus, a Roman dramatist, whose composi- 
tions are characterized by Horace as the ‘“lacry- 
mosa poemata Pupi.” 

Para (Hotpa: now probably Bunpur), the cap- 
ital of Gedrosia, in the interior of the country, 
on the borders of Carmania. 

Purpuriria Instiia (now probably the Ma- 
deira group), a group of islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the northwestern coast of Africa, 
which are supposed to have derived their name 
fromm the purple muscles which abound on the 
opposite coast of Africa (Getulia). The islands 


of Hera (“Hpa) and Autolala (AdroAdAa), men- | 


tioned by Ptolemy, appear to belong.to the 
group. 

Purpurtko, L. Furtus, pretor B.C. 200, ob- 
tained Cisalpine' Gaul as his province, and gain- 
ed a brilliant victory over the Gauls, who had 
laid siege to Cremona. He-was consul 196, 
when he defeated the Boii. 

PursoLANuM, a country house of Cicero near 
Puteoli, where he wrote his Questiones Acade- 
mice, and where the Emperor: Hadrian was 
buried. ; 

PorHoLANUs Stnus (now Bay of Naples), a bay 
of the sea on the coast of Campania, between 
the promontory Misenum and the promontory of 
Minerva, which was originally called Cumanus, 
but afterward Puteolanus, from the town Pute- 
oli. | The northwest corner of it was separated 
by a dike eight stadia in length from the rest 
of the bay, thus forming the Lucrinus Lacus. 

Porsoxt (Puteolanus: now Pozzuoli), origin- 

ally named Dicasarcuta (Atkavapyla, Ackatdp- 
yeca: Arcacapyevte, Accacapyxeitne, -xiTn¢), a cele- 
‘brated sea-port town of Campania, situated on 
a promontory on the east side of the Puteolanus 
Sinus, and a little to the east of Cume, was 
founded by the Greeks of Cume, B.C. 521, un- 
der the name of Diewarchia. In the second 
Punie war it was fortified by the Romans, who 
changed its name into that of Puteoli, either 
from its numerous wells, of from the stench 
arising from the mineral springs in its neigh- 
borhood. The town was indebted for its im- 
portance to its excellent harbor, which was 
protected by an extensive mole formed from 
the celebrated reddish earth of the neighboring 
hills. This earth, called Pozzolana, when mix- 
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in course of time becomes as hard in water as 
stone. The mole was built on arches like a 
bridge, and seventeen of the piers are still visi- 
ble projecting above the water. To this mole 
Caligula attached a floating bridge, which ex- 
tended as far as Baie, a distance of two miles. 
Puteoli was the chief emporium for the com- 
merce with Alexandreaand with the greater part 
of Spain. The town was colonized by the Ro- 
mans in B.C. 194, and also anew by Augustus, 
Nero, and Vespasian: ’ It was destroyed by 
Alaric in A.D. 410, by Genseric in 455, and also 
by Totilas in 545, but was on each occasion 
speedily rebuilt. There are still many ruins of 
the ancient town at the moderm Pozzuoli. Of 


‘these the most important are the remains of 


the temple of'Serapis, of the amphitheatre, 
and of the mole already described. 
Purrut (now probably Hamamet), a sea-port 
town of Africa Propria (Zeugitana) on the Gulf 
of Neapolis (now Gulf of Hamamet). Its name 
is evidently Pheenician. 3 : 
Pypna (Ilidva: Ivdvaiog: now Kitron), a 
town of Macedonia, in the district. Pieria, was 
situated at a small distance west, of the ‘Ther- 
maice Gulf, on which it had a harbor.’ It was 
originally a Greek colony, but it was subdued 
by the Macedonian kings, from whom, however, 
it frequently revolted. Toward the end of the 
Peloponnesian war it was taken after a long 
siege by Archelaus, and its inhabitants removed 
twenty stadia inland; but at a later period we 
still find the town situated on the coast. «It 
again revolted from the Macedonians, and was 
subdued by Philip, who enlarged and fortified 
the place. - It was here that Olympias sustain- 
ed a long siege against Gassander, B.C. 317— 
316. ‘It is especially memorable on account of 
the victory gained under its walls ‘by Amilius 
Paulus over Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
donia, 168. Under the Romans it was also 
called Citrurn or Citrus. yh 
Pyeéxa or Puyveéva (Ildyeda, Pvyedc), a small 
town of Ionia, on the coast of Lydia, with a tem- 
ple of Diana (Artemis) Munychia. Tradition 
ascribed its foundation to Agamemnon on his 
return from Troy. ‘ ‘ 
Pyemast (IIvypaior, i. e., men of the height of 
a rvyyy, i. e., thirteen and a half inches), a 
fabulous people, first mentioned by Homer (Z/., 
iii., 5), as dwelling on the shores of Ocean, and 
attacked by cranes in spring time. The fable 
is repeated by numerous’ writers, in various 
forms, especially as to the. locality, some 
placing them in Athiopia, others in India, and 
others in the extreme north of the earth. The 
story is referred to by Ovid and Juvenal, and 
forms the subject of several works of art. 
PyemAton (Uvypadior).’. 1. King of Cyprus 
and father of Metharme. He is said to have 
fallen in love with the ivory image of a maiden 
which he himself had made, and therefore to 
have prayed to Venus (Aphrodite) to breathe life 
into it) When the request was granted, Pyg- 
malion married the maiden, and became by her 
the father of Paphus.—2. Son of Belus and 
brother of Dido, who murdered Sicheus, Dido’s 
husband. For details, vid. Dino. 
P¥iives (LvAddyc). 1. Son of Strophius and 
Anaxibia, a sister of Agamemnon. His father 


ed with chalk, forms an excellent cement, which | was king of Phocis ; and after the death of Aga- 
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memnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his 

father’s court. Here Pylades contracted that 

friendship with Orestes which became provetb- 
ial’ He assistéd Orestes in murdering his moth- 

er Clyteemnestra, and also accompanied him to | 
the Tauric, Chersonésus; and he eventually 

married his sister Electra, by whom he became 
the father.of Hellanicus, Medon, and Strophius. 

For details,-vid. Ornsrns.—2. A pantomime. 
dancer in the reign of Augustus, spoken’ of un- 

der Baruyiivs. ; 
. P¥im (IltAa,-1..e:, Gates). 1. A* general 
name for any narrow pass, such as TaHrrmopy- 
t@, Pyle Albania, Caspie, &c. (Vid. the sev- 
eral specific names.)—2. Two small islands at 
the entrance into the Arabicus Sinus (now Red 
Sea) from the Erythrean Sea. 

Pytamines (IlvAaiuévye), appears to have 
been the hame of many kings of Paphlagonia, 
so as to have become a kind of hereditary ap- 
pellation, like ‘that of Ptolemy in Egypt and 
Arsaces in Parthia. We have, however, very 
little definite information concerning them. 

[Pytaus (IvAacoc), son of Lethus, leadér of 
the Pelasgians from Larissa, an ally of the Tro- 
Jans. } ; ' ; 

[Pyvtartes (IlvAdprnc),. a Trojan warrior, 
slain by Patroclus.] ‘ 

Pyxas (IlvAac), son of Cteson, and king of 
Mevara, who, after slaying Bias, his own fa- 
ther’s brother, founded the town of Pylos in 
Peloponnesus, and gave Megara to Pandion, 
who had married his daughter Pylia, and ac- 

cordingly was his son-in-law. ; 
| Pynene (IIvAjvy), an ancient town of Ztolia, 

on the southern slope of Mount.Aracynthus, on 
whose site. Proscuium was subsequently built. 

[Pyton (IldAwv), a Trojan warrior, slain by 
Polypetes, ] 

P¥tos (IldAoc), the name’ of three towns on 
the western coast of Peloponnesus. 1. In Elis, 
at the foot of Mount Scollis, and about seventy | 
or eighty stadia from the city of Elis, on the 
road to Olympia, near the confluence of the 
Ladon and the Peneus It is said to have been 
founded by Pylon or Pylas of Megara, to have 
been destroyed by Hercules, and to have been 
afterward rebuilt by the Eleans.—2. In Triphyl- 
ia, about thirty stadia from the coast, on the 
River Mamaus, west of the Mountain Minthe, | 

“and north of Lepreum.—3. In the southwest of 
Messenia, was Situated at the foot of Mount 
ffgaleos on a promontory at the northern en- 
trance of‘the basin, now called the Bay of Nav- 
arino, the largest and safest harbor in all Greece. 
This harbor. was fronted and protected by the 
smallisland of Sphacteria (now Sphagia), which 
stretched along the coast about a mile and three 
quarters, leaving, only two narrow entrances at 
each end. In the second Messenian war the 
inWabitants of Pylos offered a long and brave 
resistance to the Spartans; but after the cap- 
ture of Ira, they were obliged to quit their na- 
tive country with the rest of the Messenians. 
Pylos now remained in ruins, but again became 
memorable in the Peloponnesian war, when the 
Athenians under Demosthenes built a fort. on 
the promontory Coryphasium, a little south of 
the ancient city, and just within the northern 
entrance to the harbor (B’C. 425). The at- 
tempts of the Spartans to dislodge the Atheni- 
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rans proved unavailing; and the capture by 

Cleon of the Spartans, who -Had landed in the 
island of Sphacteria, was one’ of the most im- 
portant events in the whole war.—There has 
been much controversy, which’ of these three 
places was the Pylos founded by Neleus, and 
governed by Nestor and his descendants. ) The 
town. in Elis has little or no claim to the honor, 
ahd the choice lies between the towns in Triphyl- 
jaand Messenia. The ancients usually decided 
in favor of the Messenian Pylos; but most mod- 
érn eritics support the claims of the Triphylian 
city. : 

[Pyracmon, one of the assistants of Vulcan 
in forging the thunderbolts of Jupiter (Zeus). 
Vid. Cyciopzs. ] a 

[Pyramcumes (Iupaiyunc), leader of the Peo- 
nians, an ally of the Trojans, slain by Patro- 
clus according to Homer, or by Diomedes ac- 
cording to Dictys.] , aR rs 

Pyramta (ra UWvpduca), a town of Argolis, in 
the district Thyreatis, where Danaus is said to 
have/landed. 

Pyramus. Vid. Tutsae. 

Pyrimus (Ilépapuoc: now Jihan), one of the 
largest rivers of Asia Minor, rises in the anti- 
Taurus range, near Arabissus in Cataonia (the 
southeastern part of Cappadocia), and after run- 
ning southeast, first under ground, and then as 
a navigable river, breaks through the Taurus 
chain by a deep and narrow ravine, and then 
flows southwest through Cilicia in a deep and 
wapid stream, about one stadium (six hundred 
and six feet) in width, and falls into the sea 
near Mallus. Its ancient name is said to have 
been Leucosyrus, from the Levcosyri who dwelt 
on its banks. 3 

[Pyranper (Ivpavdpoc), a historian of an un- 
known period; wrote, a work entitled Te2erov- 
vHATLAKG. | ' 

[Pyrasus (Ilépacoc), a city of the Thessalian 
district Phthiotis, mentioned by Homer, but al- 
ready in Strabo’s time in ruins: it was situated 
on the coast, twenty stadia (two geographical 
miles) from Thebe, with a Demetrium.] P 

[Pyrasus (IIvpacoc), a Trojan warrior, slain 

by Ajax.] ome 

PyrENE or Pyranazr Monrits (Undpfvn, ra Tv- 

pyvaia opy: now Pyrenees), a range of mount- 
ains extending from the Atlantic to the Medi. 
terranean, and forming the boundary between 
Gaul and Spain. The length of these mount- 
ains is about two hundred and seventy miles in 
a straight line; their breadth varies from about 
forty miles to twenty ; their greatest height is 
between eleven thousand and twelve thousand 
feet. The Romans first beeame acquainted with 
these mountains by their campaigns against the 
Carthaginians in Spainin the second Punic war. 
Their name, however, had travelled eastward 
at a much earlier period, since Herodotus (ii., 
33) speaks of a ‘city Pyrene belonging to the 
Celts, near which the Ister rises. The anciént 
writers usually derived the name from Tip, 
et fire,” and then, according to a-common. prac- 
tice, invented a story’te explain the false ety- 
mology, relating that a great fire once ‘raged 
upon the. mountains. The name, however, is 
probably connected with the Celtic Byrin or 
Bryn, “a mountain.” The continuation of the 
Mountains along the Mare Cantabricum was 
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called Saltus Vasconum, and still further west: 


Mons Vindius dr Vinnius. -.The Romans were 
acquainted with only three passes over the Pyr- 
enees, the one on the west near Carase (now 
Garis), not far from the Mare Cantabricum, the 
one in the middle leading from Cesaraugusta 
to Beneharnum (now Baréges), and the one on 
the east, which was most frequently used, near 
the coast of the Mediterranean by Juncaria (now 
Junquera). 2 $ 


Pyrrnis Promonrorium, or Promontorium, 


VENERIs (now Cape Creus), the southeastern 
extremity of the Pyrenees in Spain, on the 
frontiers of Gaul, derived its second name from 
a temple of Venus on the promontory. 

Pyrer. 1. (IIdpyor or Wvpyoc : Mupyirye), the 
most southerly town of Triphylia in Elis, near 
the Messenian frontier, said to have been found- 
ed by ‘the Minyez.—2. (Pyrgensis: now Santa 
Severa), an ancient Pelasgic town on the coast 
of Etruria, was used as the port of Care or 
Agylla, and was a place of considerable import- 
ance as a commercial emporium. It was atan 
early period the head-quarters of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates. It possessed.a very wealthy temple of 
flithyia, which Dionysius of Syracuse plundered 
in B.C. 384. Pyrgiis mentioned at a later time 
as a Roman colony, but lost, its importance un- 
der the Roman dominion. There are still re- 
mains at Sta Severa of the ancient polygonal 
walls of Pyrgi. 

[Pyr@o, nurse of the children of Priam, ac- 
companied Amneas after the destruction of Troy, 
and showed the Trojan women that it was a 
goddess, and not Beroe, who urged them to fire 
the Trojan ships in Sicily. ] ay 

PyreoriLes (IlvpyoréAne), one of ‘the most 
celebrated gem engravers of ancient Greece, 
was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
_ who placed him on a level with Apelles and 
Lysippus, by naming him as the only-artist who 
was permitted to engrave seal-rings for the king. 
| Pyricus, a Greek painter, who probably lived 
soon after the time of Alexander the Great. He 
devoted himself:entirely'to the production of 
small pictures of low and mean subjects. 

PyripHLiGETHon (IlupipAeyé0ur), that is, flam- 
ing with fire, the name of one of the rivers in 
the lower world. : f. 

Pyromicuus, the namé of two artists. The 
name occurs in four different forms, namely, 
Phyromachus, Phylomachus, Philomachus, and 
Pyvomachus. “1. An Athenian’ sculptor, who 
executed the bas-reliefs on the frieze of the 
temple of Minerva (Athena) Polias, about B.C. 
415. The true form of his name appears to’ have 
been Phyromachus.—2. An artist who flourish- 
ed B.C. 295-240, is mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv., 
8, s.19) as one of those statuaries who rep- 
- yesented the battles of Attalus and Humenes 
against the Gauls. Of these battles the most, 
celebrated was that which obtained for Attalus 
L. the title of king, about 241. It is supposed 
by the best writers on ancient art that the cel- 
ebrated statue of a dying combatant, popularly 
ealled the Dying Gladiator, is a copy from one 
of the bronze statues in the works mentioned 
by Pliny. It is evidently the statue of aCelt. , 

Pyrrua (lldppa: Tvppaioc). 1. A town on 
the western coast of the island of Lesbos, on 
the inner part of the deep bay named after it, 
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and consequently on the narrowest. part of the 
island—2. A town and promontory of Phthio- 


‘tis in Thessaly, on the Pagasean Gulf, and near 


the frontiers of Magnesia., Off this promontory 


there were ‘two small islands, named Pyrrha_ 


and Deucalion.—3. ,A small'Ionic town in Ca- 


‘yla, on the northern side of the Sinus Latmicus, 


and fifty stadia from the rhouth of the Meander. 
Pyrrut Casrra (Ilvppov yvdpat), a fortified 
place in the north of Laconia, where Pyrrhus 
probably encamped in his invasion of the coun- 
try. in B.C. 272.’ ty 
Pyrruicuus (Ildppiyoc), a town of the Eleu- 
thero-lacones in the southwest, of Laconia. 
Pyrruo (I¢d/por), the founder of the Skep- 
tical or Pyrrhonian school of philosophy, was a 
native of Elis in Peloponnesus. ‘He is said to 
have been poor, and to have followed at first 
the profession of a painter. He is then said to 
have been attracted to philosophy by the books 
of Democritus, to have attended. the lectures of 
Bryson, a disciple of Stilpon, to have attached 
himself closely to Anaxarchus, and with him to 
have: joined the expedition of Alexander the 
Great. During the greater part of his life he 
lived in retirement, and endeavored to render 
himself independent of all.external circumstan- 
ces. His disciple Timon extolled with admira- 
tion his divine repose of soul, and his indiffer- 
ence to pleasure or pain: So highly was he 
valued by his fellow-citizens that they, made 
him their high priest, and erected’ a monument 
to him after his death. The Athenians con- 
ferred upon him the rights of citizenship. We 
know little respecting the principles of his skep- 
tical philosophy ; and the ridiculous tales told 
about him by Diogenes Laertius are probably the 
invention of his enemies. “He asserted that.cer- 
tain knowledge on any subject was unattainable, 
and that the great object of man ought to be to 
lead a virtuous life. -Pyrrho wrote no works, 
except a poem addressed to Alexander, which 
Li 6 rewarded by the latter in a royal manner. 
i 


s philosophical system was first reduced to. 


writing by his disciple Timon. ' He reached the 
age of ninety years, but we have no mention of 
the year either of his birth or of his death. 4 

Pyrruus (Ivppoc). -1.-Mythological. Vid. 
Neoprotemus.— 2. I. King of Epirus, son of 
/®acides and Phthia, was born B.C. 318. His 
ancestors claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the 


.son of Achilles, who was said to. have settled in 


Epirus after the Trojan. war, and to'have be- 
come the founder of the race of Molossian kings. 
On the deposition of his father by the Epirots 
(vid. Hactpes), Pyrrhus, who was then a child 
of only two years old, was saved from destruc- 
tion by the faithful adherents of the king, who 
carried him~to Glaucias, the king of the Tau- 
lantians, an IJlyrian people. Glaucias took the 
child under his care, and brought him up with 
his own children. He not only refused to'sur- 
render, Pyrrhus to Cassander, but about ten 
years afterward he marched into Epirus at the 
head of an army, and placed Pyrrhus on the 
throne, leaving him, however, under the care 
of gUardians, as he was then only twelve years 
of ace. In the course of four or five years, 
however, Cassander, who had gained his su- 
premacy in Greece, prevailed upon the Epirots 
to expel their young king. ae was 
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‘to share the sovereignty with Pyrrhus. 
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still only seventeen years of age, joined Deme- 
trius, who had married his sister Deidamia, ac- 
companied him to Asia, and was present at the 
battle of Ipsus, 301, in which he gained great_ 
renown for his valor. Antigonus fell in the 
battle, and Demetrius became-a fugitive ; but 
Pyrrhus did not desert his brother-in-law in his 
misfortunes, and shortly afterward went for him 
as’ a hostage into Egypt. Here he was fortu-. 
nate enough to win the favor of Berenice, the 
wife of Ptolemy, and received in marriage An- 
tigone, her daughter by her first husband. Ptol- 
emy now supplied him with a fleet and forces, 
with which he returned-to Epirus. Neoptole- 
mus, who. had reigned from the time that Pyr- 
rhus had been driven from the kingdom, agreed 
But 
such an arrangement could not last long, and 
Pyrrhus anticipated his own destruction by put- 
ting his rival to death. This appears to have 
happened in 295, in which year Pyrrhus is said 
to have begun to reign. He-was now twenty- 
three years old, and he soon became one of the 
most popular princes of his time. His daring 
courage made him a favorite with his troops, 
and his affability and generosity secured the 
love of his people. He ‘seems\at an early age 
to have taken Alexander as his model,’ and to 
have been fired with the ambition of imitating 
his exploits and treading in his footsteps. His 
eyes were first directed to the conquest of Mace- 
donia. By assisting Alexander, the son of Cas- 
sander, against his brother Antipater, he obtain- 
ed possession of the whole of the Macedonian 
dominions on the western side of Greece. But 
the Macedonian throne itself fell into the hands 
of Demetrius, greatly. to the disappointment of 
Pyrrhus. The two former friends now became 
the most deadly enemies, and open war. broke 
out between them in 291. After thé war had 
been carried on with great vigor and various 
vicissitudes for four years, Pyrrhus joined the 
coalition formed in 287 by Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimachus against. Demetrius, Lysim- 
achus and Pyrrhus\invaded Macedonia; Deme- 
trius was deserted by his.troops, and obliged to 
fly in disguise ; and the kingdom was divided 
between Lysimachus and Pyrrhus. But the 
latter did not long retain his portion; the Mace- 
donians preferred the rule of their old general 
Lysimachus, and Pyrrhus was accordingly. driv- 
en out of the country after a reign of seven 
months (286). For the next few years Pyrrhus 


.reigned quietly in Epirus without embarking in 


any hew enterprise. But a life of inactivity 
was insupportable to him, and accordingly he 
readily accepted the invitation of the Taren- 
tines to assist them in their war against the 
Romans... He crossed over to Italy early in 280, 
in.the thirty-eighth year of his age. He took 
with him twenty thousand foot, three thousand 
horse, two thousand archers, five hundred sling- 


ers, and either fifty, or twenty elephants, hay- | 


ing previously sent Milo, one of his generals, 
with a detachment of three thousand men. As 
soon as he arrived at Tarentum, he began to 
make vigorous preparations for carrying on the 
war; and as the giddy and licentious inhabit- 
ants of Tarentum complafned of the severity of 
his discipline, he forthwith treated them as 
their master rather than as their ally, shut up 
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the theatre and all other public places, and com- 
pelled their young men to serve in his ranks. 
Tn the first campaign (280), the Roman consul, 
M. Valerius Levinus, was-defeated by Pyrrhus 
near Heraclea, on the bank of the, Raver Siris. 
The battle was long and bravely contested, and 
it was not’ till Pyrrhus brought forward his-ele- 
phants, which bore down every thing before 
them, that the Romans took'to flight. The loss 
of Pyrrhus, though inferior to that of the Ro= 
mans, was ‘still very considerable. A large 


| proportion of his officers and best troops had 


fallen; and:he said, as he viewed the field of 
battle, “‘ Another such victory, and I must re- 
turn to Epirus alone.” He therefore availed 
himself of his success to send his minister Cin- 
eas to Rome with proposals of peace, while he 
himself marched slowly toward the city. His 
proposals, however, were rejected by the sen- 
ate. He accordingly continued his march, rav- 
aging the Roman territory as he' went along. 
He advanced within twenty-four miles of Rome ; 
but as he found it impossible-to compel the Ro- 
mans to accept the peace, he retraced his steps, 
and withdrew into winter-quarters to Taren- 
tum. .As soon as the armies were quartered 
for the winter, the Romans sent an embassy to 
Pyrrhus to endeavor to obtain the ransom of 
the Roman prisoners. .The ambassadors were 
received by Pyrrhus in the most distinguished 
manner ; and his interviews with C. Fabricius, 
who was at the head of the embassy; form one 
of the most celebrated stories in Roman his- 
tory. Vid. Fasricius. Inthe second campaign 
(279), Pyrrhus gained another victory near As- 
culum over the Romans, who were commanded 
by the consuls P. Decius Mus-and P. Sulpicius 
Saverrio. The battle, however, was followed 
by no decisive results, and the brunt of it had 
again fallen, as in the previous year, almost ex- 
clusively on the Greek troops of the king. He 
was therefore unwilling to hazard his surviving 
Greeks by another campaign with the Romans, 
and accordingly he lent a ready ear to the in- 
vitations of the Greeks in Sicily, who begged 
him to come to their assistance against the 
Carthaginians: The Romans were likewise 
anxious to get rid of so formidable an oppo- 
nent, that they might complete the subjugation 
of Southern Italy without further interruption. 
When both parties had the same wishes, it was 
not difficult to find a pretext for bringing the 
war to a conclusion... This-was afforded at the 
beginning of the following year (278) by one 
of the servants of Pyrrhus deserting -to the 
Romans and proposing to the consuls to poison 
his master. ‘The consuls Fabricitis and ADmil- 
lus sent back the deserters to the king, stating 
that they abhorred a victory gained by treason. 
Thereupon Pyrrhus, to show his gratitude, sent 
Cineas to Rome with all the Roman prisoners, 
without ransom and without conditions ; and 
the Romans granted him a truce, though not a 
formal peace, as he had not consented to evac- 
uate Italy. Pyrrhus now crossed over into 
Sicily, where he remained upward of two years, 
from the middle of 478.to the latter end of 476. 
At first he met with brilliant success, defeated 
the Carthaginians, and took Eryx; but having 
failed in an attempt upon Lilybzzum, he lost his 
popularity with the Greeks, who began to form 
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cabals and plots against him. This led to re- | 
taliation on the part of Pyrrhus, and to acts 
which were deemed both, cruel and tyrannical | 
by the Greeks. . His-position in Sicily at length 
became -so. uncomfortable: and dangerous. that 
he soon became anxious to abandon the island. 
Accordingly, when his Italian allies again beg- | 
ged him to. come to their assistance, he gladly 
complied with their request.’ . Pyrrhus returned 
to Italy in the autumn of 276: In the following 
year (275) the war was brought to a close. 
Pyrrhus was defeated with.great loss near.Ben- 
eventum by the Roman consul Curius Dentatus, 
and was obliged to. leave Italy.. He brought 
back with him ‘to Epirus only eight. thousand 
foot and five hundred horse, and had not money 
to maintain even these without undertaking 
new wars. - Accordingly, in 278, he invaded 
Macedonia, of which Antigonus Gonatas, the 
son of Demetrius, was then king. - His’ only 
object at first seems to have been plunder ; but 
his success far exceeded his expectations. An- 
tigonus was deserted by’ his own troops, and | 
Pyrrhus thus became king of Macedonia a sec- 
ond,time. But scarcely had he obtained pos- 
session of.the kingdom before his restless spirit 
drove him.into new enterprises. On the invita- 
tion of Cleonymius, he turned his arms against 
Sparta, but was repulsed in an attack upon this 
city.. From Sparta he marched toward Argos 
in order to support Aristeas, one of the leading | 
citizens at Argos,.against his rival Aristippus, | 
whose cause was espoused by Antigonus. In 
the night time Aristeas admitted Pyrrhus into 
the city ; but the-alarm having been given, the 
citadel and all the strong places were seized by 
the Argives of the opposite faction. On the 
dawn of day Pyrrhus saw that it would be 
necessary for him to’retreat; and as he was’ 
fighting his way out of the city, an, Argive” 
woman. hurled down from the house-top. a 
ponderous tile, which struck Pyrrhus on the 
back of his neck.. He fell from his horse stun- 
ned with the blow, and being recognized -by 
some of the soldiers of Antigonus, was. quickly 
dispatched.. His head was cut off and carried 
to Antigonus, who turned away from the sight, 
and ordered the body to be interréd with, be- 
coming honors. Pyrrhus perished in 272, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age, and-in the twenty- 
third of his reign. He was the greatest war- 
yior and one of the best princes of his time. 
With his daring courage, his military skill, and 
his. kingly bearing, he might have become, the 
most. powerful monarch of his day if he had 
steadily. pursued the immediate object before 
him. But he never rested satisfied with any 
acquisition, and was ever grasping at some fresh 
object: hence Antigonus compared him to a 
gambler, who made many good throws. with 
the dice, but was unable to make the proper use 
of the game. Pyrrhus was regarded in subse- 
quent times as one of the greatest generals that 
had ever lived. Hannibal said that of all gen- 
erals Pyrrhus was the first, Scipio the second, 
and himself the third; or, according to another 
‘version of the story; Alexander was the -first, 
Pyrrhus the second, and himself the third. 
Pyrrhus wrote a work-on the art of war, which 


| 


was read in the time of Cicero ; and his, com- 
mentaries are quoted by both Dionysius and | 
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Plutarch. Pyrrhus married four wives; 1, An- 
tigone, the daughter of Berenice. ,2. A dauth- 
ter of Audoleon, king of the Pewonians. , 3. Bir- , 
cenna, a daughter of Bardylis, king of the 
Illyrians. ‘4, Lanassa, a daughter of Agatho- 
cles_of Syracuse.  His:children were, 1. Ptol- 
emy, born 295; killed in battle, 272. - 2..Alex- 
ander, who succeeded ‘his father asking of’ 
Epirus.. 3. Helenus. 4. Nereis, who married 
Gelon of Syracuse. 5. Olympias, who married 
her own brother Alexander. 6. Deidamia or 
Laodamia.—3. II. King of Epirus, son of Alex- 
ander IJ. and Olympias, and grandson of Pyr- 
rhus I., was a child at the time.of his father’s 
death (between 262 and 258), During his mi- 
nority the kingdom was governed by his mother 


‘Olympias. According to one account, Olympias 
‘survived Pyrrhus, who died soon_after he had 


grown up to manhood; accerding to another 
account, Olympias had poisoned a maiden to 
whom Pyrrhus was attached, and was herself 
poisoned by him,in revenge. 

'PyruxXeoras (IIlvOayépac). 1. A celebrated 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Samos, and 
the son of Mnesarchus, who was either a mer- 
chant, or, according to others, an engraver of 
sionets. The ,date of his birth is uncertain, 
but all authorities agree that he flourished in 
the times of Polycrates and Tarquinius Superb- 
us (B.C. 540-510). He studied i own 
country under Creophilus, Pherecydes of Syros, 
and others, and is said to have visited Eoypt 
and many countries of the East for the purpose 
of acquiring knowledge. . We have not much 
trustworthy evidence either as to the kind and 
amount of knowledge which ‘he acquired, or as. 
to his definite philosophical views. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he believed in’ the transmi- 
gration of souls; and he is said to have pre- 
tended that he had been. Euphorbus, the son of 
Panthus,in the Trojan war, as well as various 
other characters. He is further said to have 
discovered the propositions that the triangle 
inscribed in a semicircle is right-angled; that 
the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the sides. ,There is a celebrated story of his 


shaving discovered the arithmetical relations of 


the musical seale by observing accidentally the 
various sounds produced by hammers of differ- 
ent weights striking upon’ an anvil, and suspend- 
ing by strings weights. equal to-those of the 
different hammers. The retailers of the story, 
of course, never took the trouble to verify the 
experiment, or they would have discovered that 
different hammers: do not producé .different 
sounds from the same anvil; any more-than dif- 
ferent clappers do.from the same bell. Discov- 
ries in astronomy are also attributed to Pythag- 
oras. There can be little doubt that he paid 
great attention to arithmetic, and its applica- 
tion to weights, measures, and the» theory of 
music. Apart from all direct testimony, how- 
ever, it may safely be, affirmed, thatthe very 
remarkable influence exerted by Pythagoras, 
and’even the fact that he was made the hero 
of so many marvellous stories, prove him. to 
have’been a man both of singular capabilities 
and of great acquirements. It may also be 
affirmed with safety that the, religious element: 
was the predominant one in the on of 
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Pythagoras, and that religious ascendency in 
connection with a certain mystic religious sys- 
tem was the object which he chiefly labored'to 
secure. It was this religious element which 
made the profoundest impression upon his con- 
temporaries. They regarded him aS standing 


in a peculiarly close connection with the gods. - 


The Crotoniats even identified him with the 
-Hyperborean Apollo. And without viewing 
him as an impostor, we may easily believe’ that: 
he himself, to some extent, shared the same 
views. _ He pretended to divination and proph- 
ecy ; and he appears as the revealer of a mode 
of life calculated to raise his disciples above the 
level of- mankind, and to - recommend them to 
the favor of the gods. No certainty can be ar- 
rived at as to the length of time spent by Pythag- 
oras in Egypt or the Hast, or as to his resi- 
“dence and efforts in Samos’ or other Grecian 
cities, before he settled-at Crotona in Italy.” He 
probably removed’to Crotona because. he found 
it impossible to realize his schemes in his na- 
tive country while under thé tyranny of Poly- 
crates. The reason why he selected Crotona 
. as the sphere of his operations it is impossible 
to ascertain; but soon after his arrival in that 
city ‘he attained extensivé influence, and gained 
over great. numbers to enter into his views. 
His adherents were chiefly of the noble and 
wealthy classes. Three hundred of these were 
formed into a select brotherhood or club, bound 
by a sort of vow, to Pythagoras and each other, 
for the purpose of cultivating the religious and 
ascetic observances enjdined. by their master, 
and of studying his religious and philosophical 
théories. Eyery thing that was done and taught 
/ among the members was kept a profound secret 
from all without its pale. It was an old Pytha- 
gorean maxim, that every thing wa’ not to be 
told to every body. There were also gradations 
among the members themselves. In the ad- 
mission of candidates Pythagoras is said to 
‘heve placed great reliance on his physiognom- 
ical discernment. If admitted, they had to pass 
through a period of probation, in which their 
powers of-maintaining silence were especially 
_ tested,.as well as their general temper, dispo- 
sition, and mental capacity. As regards the 
nature of the esoteric instruction to which only 
the most approved members of the fraternity 
were admitted, some have supposed that it had 
reference: to the political views of Pythagoras. 
Others have maintained, with greater probabili- 
ty, that it related mainly to the orgies, or secret 
religious doctrines dnd usages, which indoubt- 
_ edly formed a prominent feature in’ the Pytha- 
gorean system, and were peculiarly connected 
with the worship of Apollo. There were some 
outward peculiarities of an ascetic kind in the 
‘mode of life'to which the members of the broth- 
erhood were subjected, Some represent him 
as-forbidding all animal food ;, but all the mem- 
bers can not have been subjected to this pro- 
hibition, since the athletic Milo, for instance, 
could not possibly have dispensed with animal 
food. According to some ancient authorities, 
he allowed the use of.all kinds of animal food 
except the flesh of oxen used for ploughing, and 
rams. There is a similar diserepancy as to the 
prohibition of fish and beans. But temperance 
of all kinds seems to have been strictly enjoin- 
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ed. It is also stated that they had common 
; meals, resembling the Spartan syssitia, at. which 
they met in companies of ten. ‘Considerable 
importance seems to have been attached to 
musi¢ and gymnastics in the daily exercises.of 
the disciples. Their whole discipline is repre- 
sented as tending to produce a, lofty serenity 
and self-possession, regarding the. exhibition of 
which various anecdotes were current in anti- 
quity. Among the best ascertained features of 
the*brotherhood are the devoted attachment of 
the members to each other, and their sovereign , 
contempt-for those who did not belong to their 
ranks. It appears that they had some secret 
conventional symbols; by. which members of 
the fraternity could recognize each other, even 
if they had never met before. _Clubs' similar to 
that at Crotona’ were established at Sybaris, 
Metapontum, Tarentum, and other cities of 
Magna Grecia. The institutions of Pythago- 
ras were certainly not intended to ‘withdraw 
those who adopted them from active exertion, 
that they might devote themselves exclusively 
to religious and: philosophical contemplations. 
He rather aimed at the production of a calm 
‘bearing and elevated tone of character, through 
which those trained in the discipline of the 
Pythagorean life should exhibit in their per- 
sonal and social capacities a reflectiom of the 
order and harmony of the universe. Whether 
he had any distinct political ‘designs in the 
foundation of his brotherhood is doubtful ; but 
it was. perfectly natural, even without any ex- 
press design on his patt, that a club sueh as the 
Three Hundred of Crotona should gradually 
‘come to mingle political with other objeets, and, 
by the facilities afforded by their secret and 
compact organization, should speedily gain ex- 
tensive political influence, ‘That this influence 
should be decisively on the side of aristocracy 
or oligarchy- resulted naturally both from the 
nature of the Pythagorean institutions, and from 
the rank and social position of the members of 
the brotherhood. Through them. of course, 
Pythagoras himself exercised a large amount 
of indirect influence over the affairs both of 
Crotona and of other Italian cities. This Pyth- 
agorean brotherhood or order resembled in many 
respects the one founded by Loyola, It is easy 
to understand how this aristocratical and ex- 
clusive club would excite the jealousy and hos- 
tility not only of the democratical party in Cro-’ 
tona, but also of a considerable number of the 
opposite faction. The hatred whieh they had 
excited speedily led to their destruction. The 
populace of Crotona rose against them; and an’ 
attack was made upon them while assembled 
either in the house of Milo, or in some other 
place of meeting. The building was set on fire, 
and many of the assembled ‘members perished ; 
only. the younger and more active escaped. 
Similar commotions ensued in the other, cities 
of Magna Grecia in’ which Pythagorean clubs 
had beer formed. As an active and organized 
brotherhood, the Pythagorean order was every 
where Suppressed ; but the Pythagoreans still 
continued to. exist, as a’ sect, the members of 
which. kept ‘up among themselves their reli- 
gious observances and Scientific pursuits, while 
individuals; as in the case of Arehytas, acquired 
now and. then great political influence. Re. 
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specting the fate of Pythagoras himself, the 
accounts varied. Some say that he perished 
in- the temple with his disciples, others: that 
he fled first to Tarentum, and that, being driven 
thence, he escaped to Metapontum, and there 
starved himself to death. His tomb was shown 
at Metapontum in the time of Cicero. Accord- 
Ing to some accounts, Pythagoras married The- 
ano, a lady of Crotona, and had a daughter 
~ Damo, and a son Telauges, or; according to 
others, two daughters, Damo and Myia ; while 
other notices seem to imply that he had a 
wife and a daughter grown up when he came 
to Crotona. When we come to inquire what 
were the philosophical or religious opinions 
held by Pythagoras himself, we are met: at 
the outset by the difficulty that even the  au- 
thors from whom we have t 
ery records ‘bearing upon the age of 
ythagoras himself. If Pythagoras ever wrote 
any thing, his’ writings perished with him, or 
not long after. The probability is that he wrote 
nothing. Every thing current under his name 
in antiquity was spurious. It is all but certain 
that Philolaus was the first who published the 
Pythagorean doctrines, at any rate in a written 
form. (Vid.Puitovaus.), Still there was so mark- 
ed a peculiarity running through. the Pythago- 
rean philosophy, that there can be little question 
as to the germs of the system, at any rate, hav- 
ing been derived from Pythagoras himself. Py- 
thagords resembled the philosophers of the Ionic 
school, who undertook to solve, by means of a 
single primordial principle, the vague problem 
of the origin and constitution of the universe as 
a whole.’ His predilection for mathematical 
studies led him to trace the origin of all things 
to number, his theory being suggested, or-at. all 
events confirmed, by the observation-of various 
numerical relations, or analogies to them, in the 
phenomena of the universe. Musical principles 
likewise played almost as important a part in 
the Pythagorean system as mathematical or 
numerical ideas. We find running through the 
entire system the idea that order; or harmony, 
of relation, is the regulating principle of the 
whole universe. The intervals between the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to be determ- 
ined according to the laws and relations of 
musical harmony. Hence arose the celebrated 
doctrine. of the harmony of the spheres ; for 
the heavenly bodies, in their motion, could not 
but occasion a certain sound.or note, depending 
on their distances and, velocities ; and as these 
were determined by the laws of harmonical in- 
tervals, the notes altogether formed a regular 
musical scale or harmony. This harmony, how- 
ever, we d0 not hear, either because we have 
been accustomed to it from the first, and have 
never had-an opportunity of contrasting it with 
stillness, or because the sound is so powerful as 


to exceed our capacities for hearing. The ethics 
of the Pythagoreans consisted more in ascetic. 
practice, and. maxims for the restraint of the | 
2 


passions, especially. of anger, and the cultiva- 
tion of the power of endurance, than in scien- 
tific\theory:, What of the latter they-had was, 
as might be expected, intimately,connected, ‘with 
their number-theory. Happiness consisted in 
the science-of the perfection of the virtues of 
tlie soul, or in the ‘perfect science of numbers. 
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Likeness to‘the Deity was to be the object of 
all our endeavors, man becoming better as he 
approaches the gods, who are the guardians and 
guidesofmen.’ Great importance was attached 
to the influence of music in controlling the force 
of thepassions: Self-examination was strongly 
insisted on. The transmigration of souls was 
viewed apparently in the light of a process of 
purification. Souls under the dominion of sen- 
suality either‘passed into the bodies of animals, » 
‘or, if incurable, were thrust down into Tartarus, 
to meet with éxpiation or condign: punishment. 
The pure’'were exalted’ to higher. modes of life, 
and at last attained to incorporeal existence. 
As regards the fruits of this system of training 
or belief, it is interesting to remark, that wher- 
ever we have notices of distinguished Pyth- 
agoreans, we usually hear of them as men of 
great uprightness, -conscientiousness, and self 
restraint, and as capable of devoted ‘and endur- 
ing friendship. Vid. Arcuyras, Damon, and 
Puintias.—2. Of Rhegium, one of the most cel- 
ebrated statuaries of Greece, probably flourished 
B.C. 480-430. His most’ important works ap- 
pear to have been his statues of athletes. 
Pyruias (IIvOéac). 1. An Athenian orator, 
distinguished by his unceasing animosity against 
Demosthenes. He had no political principles, 
made no pretensions to honesty, and changed 
sides as often as suited his convenience or his 
interest, Of the part that hé took in political 
affairs only. two or three facts are recorded. 
He opposed the honors which the Athenians 
proposed to confer upon Alexander, but he aft- 
erward espoused the interests of the Macedonian 
party. He accused Demosthenes of having re- 
ceived bribes from Harpalus. In the Lamian' 
war, B.C. 322,he joined Antipater, and had thus 
the satisfaction of surviving his great enemy 
Demosthenes. He is said to have been the au- 
thor of the well-known saying, that the orations 
of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp.—2. Of Mas- 
silia-in Gaul, a celebrated Greek navigator, 
who sailed to the western and northern parts 
of Europe, and wrote a work containing the re- 
sults of his discoveries. He probably lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, or ‘shortly aft- 
erward. He appears to have undertaken voy- 
ages, one in which he visited Britain and Thule, 
and-of which he probably gave an account in his 
work On the Océan ; and a second, undertaken 
after, his return from. his first voyage, in which 
he coasted along the whole of Europe from Ga- 
dira (now Cadiz) to the’Tanais, and the descrip- 
tion of which probably formed the subject of his 
Periplus. Pytheas made Thule a six days’ sail 
from Britain, and said that the day and_the 
night were each six months long in Thule ; 
hence some modern writers have supposed that 
he must have reached Iceland, while others 
have maintained that he advanced as far as the 
Shetland Islands. But either supposition 1s very 
improbable, and neither is necessary ; for re- 
ports of the great length of the day and night 
in the northern parts of Europe had. already 
reached the Greeks, before the time of Pytheas, 
There has been likewise much dispute as to 
what river we are to-understand by the Tanais. 
‘The most probable conjecture is that, upon reach- 
ing the Elbe, Pytheas concluded that he had ar- 
rived at..the Tanais, separating Europe from 
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Asia. — 3. -A silver-chaser, who, flourished at 
Rome in.the age immediately following that of 
Pompey, and whose productions commanded a 
remarkably high price: __ x 

’ Pytuias (Ilvfiac). 1. The sister or adopted 
daughter of Hermias, and the wife of Aristotle. 
+2. Daughter of Aristotle and Pythias.. 

Pyruium (Ilv@ov). I. A place in Attica, not 
far from Eleusis.—2. A town of Thessaly in the 
eastern part of the district Hestizotis, which, 
with Azorus and Doliche, formed a Tripolis. 

Pyruivus (Ilv@co¢), a Lydian, the son of Atys, 
was ‘a man of enormous wealth, which he de- 
rived from his gold mines in theneighborhood 
of Celene in Phrygia. When Xerxes arrived 
at Celenz, Pythius banqueted him and his 
whole army. His five sons accompanied Xerx- 
es. Pythius, alarmed by an eclipse of thé sun 
which happened, ‘came to Xerxes, and begged 
that the eldest might be left behind. This re- 
quest so enraged the king that he had the young | 
man immediately killed and cut in two, and the 
two portions of his body placed on either side 
of the road, and then ordered the army to mareh 
between them. t 

[Pyruo. Vid. Deurut.] 

Pyrnoc.ives (I1v6o0K2eidnc), a celebrated mu- 
sician of the time of Pericles, was a native of 
Ceos, and flourished at Athens, under the pa- 
tronage of Pericles, whom,he instructed in his 
art. ; 
: Pyrnoporis (Ivfodwpic), wife of Polemon I., 
king of Pontus. After, the death of her husband 
_ She retained possession of the government. 

She’ subsequently, married Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia, but after his death“(A.D. 17) re-- 
turned to her own kingdom, of which she con- 
tinued to administer the affairs herself until her 
decease, which probably did not take place un- 
til A.D. 38,. Of her two sons, the one, Zenon, 
became king of Armenia, while the other, Pole- 
mon, succeeded her on the throne of Pontus. 

Pyrvon (IIi@or), 1. The celebrated serpent, 
which was produced from the mud left on the 
earth after the deluge of Deucalion. He lived 
in the caves of Mount Parnassus, but was slain 
by Apollo, who founded the Pythian games in 
commemoration,of his victory, and received in 
“consequence the surname Pythius.—2. Of ©a- 
tana;.a dramatic poet of the time of Alexander, 
whom he accompanied into Asia, and whose 
army he entertained with a satyrie drama when 
they were,celebrating the Dionysia on the banks 
of, the Hydaspes, . The drama. was in ridicule. 
of Harpalus and the Athenians. [The frag- 
ments of Python are contained in Wagner's 

Trag. Grec. Pragm., p, 134-136, Paris, 1846.] 

_ Pyxires .(Hvsitj¢: mow Vitech), a river of” 

Pontus, falling into the Euxine near Trapezus. 
Pyxus. Vad. Buxenrum. 


Q. 


Quant, a powerful German people of the | 


Suevic race; dwelt in the southéast. of Ger- 
many, between Mount. Gabreta, the Hereynian 
forest, the Sarmatian mountains, and the Dan- 
ube. They were bounded on the west by the 
Mareomarni, with whom they were always 
closely united, on-the north by the Gothini and 
Osi, on the east by the Iazyges Metanasta, 
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| from whom they. were separated by the River 
Granuas (now Gran), and .on the south by the 
Pannonians, from whom they were divided by 


‘|the Danube. They probably settled in this dis- 


trict at the same time as the Marcomanni made 
themselves miasters of Bohemia (vid. Marco- 
MANNI); ,but we have no.account of the earlier 
settlements of the Quadi. When Maroboduus, 
and shortly afterward his successor: Catualda,. 
had been expelled from their dominions.and had 
taken refuge with the Romans in the reign of 
Tiberius, the Romans assigned to the barbari- 
/ans, who had accompanied these monarchs, and 
who consisted chiefly of Marcomanni and Quadi, 
the country between the Marus (now March? 
Morava ? or Marosch ?) and Cusus (now Waag ?), 
and gave to them as king Vannius, who be- 
longed to the Quadi. , Vannius was expelled by 
his nephews Vangio and Sido, but this new 
kingdom of the Quadi continued for.a long time 
afterward under Roman protection. In the 
reign of M. Aurelius, however, the Quadi join- 
ed the Matrcomanni and other German tribe’ in 
the long and bloody war against the empire, 
which lasted during the greater part of that em- 
peror’s reign. The independence of the Quadi 
and Marcomanni was secured. by the peace 
which Commodus made with them in A.D. 180. 
Their name isyespecially memorable in the his- 
tory of this war by the victory which M. Aurel- 
ius gained over them in 174, when his army 
was in great danger of being destroyed by the 
barbarians, and was-said to have been saved by 
a sudden storm, which was attributed’to the 
prayers of his Christian soldiers. (Vid. p. 131, 
b.)- The Quadi disappear from history toward 
the end of the fourth century. They probably 
migrated with the Suevi further west. ; 

QuapRartus, one of the Apostolic Fathers, and 
an early apologist for the Christian religion. 
He passed the early part- of. his: life in Asia 
Minor, and was aiteumeia bishop of the Church 
at Athens. He presented his Apology to Ha- 
drian in the tenth year of his reign (A.D. 126). 
This apology has been long lost. ' ' 

Quapratus, Astnius, lived inthe times of 
Philippus I. and II., emperors of Rome (A.D. 
244-249), and wrote two historical works in the 
Greek language. 1. A history of Rome, in fif= 
teen books, in the Ionic dialect, called XvAserh- 
péc, because it related the history of the city, 
from its foundation to the thousandth year of 
its nativity (A.D. 248), when the Ludi Secu- 
lares were performed with extraordinary pomp. 
2. A history of Parthia., ' 

Quapritus, Fannrus, a contemporary of 
Horace, was one of those envious Roman poets 
who tried to depreciate Horace, because his 
writings threw their own into the shade. 

Quapratus, L. Ninnivs, tribune of the plebs 
| B.C. 58, distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the measures of his colleague, P. Clodius, 
against Cicero. .° : : 

QuaDRATUS, Ummivivs. 1. Governor of Syria 
during the latter end ‘of the reign of Claudius; 
and the commencement of the reign of Nera, 
from about A.D. 51 to 60.—2. A friend and ad. 
mirer of the younger Pliny, whom he took as 
his model in oratory. i} opear : 

QuaprirRons, a surname ofJanus. Itis said 
that after the conquest ofthe Faliscans an im. 
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age of Janus was found with four foreheads. 
Hence a temple of Janus Quadrifrons was.afier- 
ward built in the Forum trarisitorium, which 
had four, gates. The fact of the god being rep- 
resented with four heads is considered by the 
ancients to be an indication of his being the di- 
vinity presiding over the year with its four 
seasons. | , : 
Quaprigirivs, Q. Craupius,; a Roman his- 
torian who flourished’ B.€. 100-78. “His work, 
which ‘centained at least*twenty-three books, 
commenced immediately ‘after the destruction 
of Rome by the. Gauls, and must in all proba- 
bility have come down to the death of Sulla, 


since the seventh consulship of Marius was. 


commemorated in the nineteenth book. By 
Livy-he is uniformly referred to simply as Clau- 
dius or Clodius. By other authors he is citéd 
as Quintus, as Claudius, as Q. Claudius, as 
Claudius Quadrigarivs, or as Quadrigarius. 
From the caution evinced by Livy in making 
use of him as an authority, especially in mat- 
ters relating to numbers, it would appear that 
he was disposed to indulge, although in a less 
degree, in those exaggerations which disfigured 
the, productions of his. contemporary Valerius 
Antias.. It is somewhat remarkable that he is 
nowhere noticed by Cicero. By A. Gellius, on 
the other hand, he is quoted repeatedly, and 
praised in the warmest terms! 


QuariavTes, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, | 


on the western slope of the Alpes Cottiz, in the 
valley of Queiras. : 

Quixs, the personification of tranquillity, was 
worshipped as a divinity by the Romans. She 
had one sanctuary on the Via Lavicana, proba- 
bly a pleasant resting-place for the weary trav- 
eller, and another. outside the Porta Collina. 

Quretus, Q.Lusivs. 1.An independent Moor- 
ish chief, served with distinction under Trajan 
both in the Dacian and Parthian wars. | Trajan 
made him governor of Judea, and raised him to 
the consulship in A.D.1160r117. After Trajan’s 
death he returned to his native country, but he 
was suspected by Hadrian of fomenting the dis- 
turbances which then prevailed in-Mauretania, 
and was shortly afterward put to death by order 


of Hadrian.—[2. C. Funvius, included in the 


list of the thirty tyrants enumerated by Trebel- 
lius Pollio, was one of the two sons of that Ma- 
riahus who assumed the purple after the cap- 
ture of Valerian. Having. charge of the east- 
ern provinces, when ‘he heard of the defeat and 
death of his father and brother, he took refuge 
in Bmesa, where he was besieged, captured, and 
slain by Odenathus in A.D. 262.] 

Quinititivs Vakus. ‘Vid. Varus. 

QuinTr4, or Quinctia Gens, an ancient patri- 


cian gens at Rome, was one of the Alban houses, 


removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius, and en- 
rolled by him among the patricians. Its mem- 
~ bers often held, throughout the whole’history of 
the republic, the highest offices of the state. 
Its three most distinguished families bore the 
names of Capitolinus, Cincinnatus, and Flamini- 
NUS. : ; i 
[QuINTIANUS AFRANtius, a senator of disso- 
lute life, had been ridiculed by Nero in a poem, 
and in revenge took part in Piso’s conspiracy 
against that ernperor. On the detection of the 
conspiracy, he had to put an end to his life.] 


Kee 


QUINTILIANUS, M. FABIUS. 


QuinTiLianus, M. Fanius, the most celebrated 
tof Roman rhetoricians, was born at Calagurris 
(now Calahorra), in Spain, A.D.40.. If not reared 
at Rome, he must, at least, have completed his 
education there, for he himself informs us that; 
while yet a very young man, he-attended the 


ing revisited Spain, he returned from thence 
(68) in the train of Galba, and forthwith began 
to practice‘at the bar, where he acquired con- 
siderable reputation. But he was Chiefly dis- 
tinguished as a teacher of eloquence, bearing 
away the palm in:this department from all his 
rivals, and associating his name, even toa prov- 
erb, with pre-eminence in the art. “Among his 


he was invested with the insignia. and. title of 
consul (consularia ornamenta), and is, moreover, 
célebrated as the first public instructor who, in 
virtue of the endowment by Vespasian, received 
| a reoular salary from the imperial exchequer. 
After having devoted twenty years, commenc- 
ing probably with 69, to the duiies of his pro- 
' fession, he retired into private life, and is sup- 
posed to have died about 118. 
of Quintilian is a complete systém of rhetoric 
in twelve books, entitled De Institutione Orato- 
ria Libri XII, or sometimes Jnstitutiones Ora- 
torie, dedicated to his'friend Marcellus Victo- 
rius, himself a celebrated orator, and a favorite 
at court. It was written during the reign of 
Domitian, while the author was discharging his 
duties as preceptor to the sons of the emperor’s 
niece. 
pho, he acquaints us that he commenced this 
undertaking after he had retired from his labors 
~as a public instructor (probably in’89), and that 
he finished his task in little more than two years. 
The first book contains a dissertation on the 
preliminary training requisite before a youth 
can enter directly upon the studies necessary 


us with a carefully-sketched outline of the meth- 
od to be pursued in educating children, from 
the time they leave the cradle until they pass 
from the hands of the grammarian. In the see- 
ond book we find an exposition of the first prin- 


tion into the nature or essence of the art. The 
five following are devoted to invention and 
arrangement (inventio, dispositio) ; the eighth, 


cluding the proper use of the figures of speech) 
and delivery, comprised under the general term 
elocutio; and the last is occupied with what the 
author considers by far the most important por- 
tion of his project, an ‘inguiry, namely, into va- 
rious circumstances not included in a course of 
scholastic discipline, but essential to the forma- 
tion of a perfect public speaker, such as his 
manners; his moral character ;- the principles 
| by which he must be guided in undertaking, in 
preparing, and in condueting’ causes.; the pe- 
culiar style of eloquence which he may adopt 
with greatest advantage ; the collateral studies 
to be pursued ; the age at. which. it is most suit- 
able to commence pleading ; the, necessity of 


various other kindred topics. This production 
bears throughout the impress. of a clear, sound 
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pupils were numbered Pliny the younger and the, 
two grand-nephews of Domitian. By this prince, 


The great work. 


lectures of Domitius Afer, who died in59. Hav- ° 


In a short preface to his bookseller Try- . 


‘to mould an accomplished orator, and presents | 


ciples of rhetoric, together with an investiga-_ , 


ninth, tenth; and eleventh, to composition (in- » 


retiring before the powers begin to fail; and, 


QUINTILLUS, M. AURELIUS” 


judgment, keen discrimination, and pure taste, 
improved by extensive reading, deep reflection, 


and long practice. - The diction is highly polish- - 


ed and very graceful. The sections which pos- 
sess the greatest interest for general readers are 
those chapters in the’ first book which relate to 
elementary education, and thé. commencement 
vof the tenth book, which ‘furnishes us, with a 
compressed but-spirited history of Greek and 
Roman literature. There are also’ extant. one 
hundied and sixty-four declamations under the 
“name of Quintilian, nineteen of considerable 
- length; the remaining one hundred and forty- 
five, which form, the concluding portion only 
of a collection which originally extended ‘to 


three hundred and eighty-eight pieces, are mere 


‘skeletons or fragments. No one believes these 
to be. the genuine productions of Quintilian, and 
few suppose that they proceeded from any one 
individuaL They apparently belong not only to 
different persons,, but to different periods, and 
neither in style nor in substance. do they offer 
any thing which is either attractive or useful. 
Some scholars suppose that the anonymous Di- 
alogus de Oratoribus, usually printed among the 
works of Tacitus, ought to be assigned to Quin- 
tilians The best editions of Quintilian are by 
Burmann, 2 -vols.’4to, Lug. Bat., 1720; by -Ges- 
ner, 4to, Gott.,1738; and by Spalding and Zumpt, 
6 vols. 8ve, Lips., 1798-1829. i 2 


~ QuintitLus; M. Avritius, the brother of the’ 


Emperor M. Aurelius Claudius, was elevated to 
the throne by.the troops: whom he commanded 
at. Aquileia in A.D.270. -But as the army at 
’ Sirmium, where Claudius died, had proclaimed 


» Aurelian emperor, Quintillus put an end to his 


4 


own life, seeing himself deserted by his own 
soldiers, to whom the rigor of his discipline had 
given offence, ; 
, T. Quintivs Carrrotinus Barzirtus, a cele- 
brated general in the early history of the repub- 
lic, and equally distinguished in the internal 
history of the state. He frequently acted-as 
mediator between the patricians and plebeians, 
with both of whom he was held in the highest 
esteem. He was six times consul, namely, in 
B.C. 471, 468, 465, 446, 443,489. Several of 
his descendants held the consulship, but none 
of these require mention except. T. Quintius 
‘Pennus Capitorinus Crispinus, who was con: 
sul 208, and was defeated by. Hannibal’ . 
Quinrts, an eminent physician at Rome in 
' the ‘former half of the second century after 
Christ. He was-so mueh' superior to his med- 
ical colleagues that they grew jealous of his 
eminence, and formed.a sort of coalition against 
him, and forced him to quit the city by charg- 
‘ing him with killing his patients. He died about 
A.Dy148.. |, : 4: sleet te 

Quintus Curtis. ' Vid. Curtis. 

Quintus Smyrnaus (Kéivroc Zuvpvaioc), com- 
monly called Quintus Caxaser, from the cir- 
cumstance that the first copy through which his 
poem became known was found in a corivent at 
Otranto in Calabria.. He was the author of'an 
epic poem in fourteen books, entitled ra pet? 
“Opnpov, or raparerroueraOurpy. Scarcely any 
thing is known of his personal history ; but it 
appears most probable that he lived toward the 
end of the fourth century after Christ. The 
matters treated of in his poem, are the events 
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RABATHMOBA.. . * 


.the return of the Greeks. In phraseology, sim- 
iles, and other technicalities, Quintus closely 
The materials for his poem he 
‘found in the works of the earlier poets of the 
€pic cycle. But not a single poetical idea of 
his own seems ever to have inspired him. His 


/bombast or exaggeration. 
doubt that his work is nothing more than an am- 


of Arsenaria, 


gods and heroes are alike devoid of all charae- 
ter; every thing like pathos or moral interest 
was quite beyond his powers. With respect to 
chronology, his poem is as punctual as a diary. 
His style, however, is clear, and marked on the 
whole by purity.and ‘good taste, without any 
‘ There can be little 


plification or remodelling of the poems of Arc- 
tinus’ and Lesches. He appears to have also 
made diligent use of Apollonius. The’best edi- 
tion is by Tychsen, Strasburg, 1807: [it is also 
contained in the Poete Epici Grect Minores, in 
Didot’s Bibliotheca Graeca; Paris, 1840.] 

Quirtnatis Mons. Vid. Roma. - a 

‘Quirinus, a Sabine word, perhaps derived 
from guiris, a lance or spear. ' It’ occurs“first 
of all as the name of Romulus, after he had 
been raised to the rank. of a divmity; and the 
festival celebrated in his honor bore the name 
of Quirinalia: It is also used.as a surname of 
Mars, Janus, and even of Augustis. 

Qurrinus, P. Sunpicivus, was a native of Lanu- 
vium, and of obscure origin, but was raised to 
the highest-honors by Augustus. . He-was’con- 
sul B.C. 12, and subsequently. carried on war 
against some of the robber tribes dwelling in 
the mountains of Cilicia, In B.C. 1, Auous- 
tus appointed him:to direct the counsels of his 
grandson C. Cesar, then in Armenia. Some 
years afterward, but not before A.D. 5, he was 
appointed governor of Syria, and while in this 
office he took a census of the Jewish people. 
This is the statement of Josephus, and appears 
to be at variance with that of Luke, who'speaks 
as if the census or enrollment of Cyrenius (2: e., 
Quirinus) was made at the time of the,birth of 
Christ. Quirinus had been married to Jimilia 
Lepida, whom he divorced; but in A.D. 20, 
twenty years after the divorce, he brought: an 
accusation against her. The conduct of Quiri- 
nus met with general disapprobation as harsh 
and revengeful. He died in A.D. 21, and was 
honored with a public. funeral. ‘ 

—Quiza (Kovita: now Giza, near Oran), a mu- 
nicipium on the coast of Mauretania Cesarien- 
Sis, in Northern Africa, forty Roman miles west 


pe 


a. 


Raamszs or Ramust's (LXX. ‘Payecog), a city 
of Lower Egypt, built as a treasure city by the 
captive Israelites under the oppression of the 
Pharaoh “who knew ‘not Joseph” (Exod., i, 
11), and usually identified with Herooporis. . 

Rasatumosa (‘Pababucba, i. e.; Rabbath-Moab 
in the Old Testament ; also called Rabbah, Ar, 
~Ar.-Moab, and afterward Areopélis: now-Rab. 
bah), the ancient capital of the Moabites, lay in 
a fertile plain on the eastetn side of the Dead 
Sea, and south of the River Arnon, in the dis- 
trict of-Moabitis in Arabia Petrea, or, accord- 
ing to the latter division of the provinces, in 
Palestina Tertia. a 


of the Trojan-war from the death of Hector-to, 


_ RABBATAMANA. 


RaBpatamina (‘Pabarduava, i.-e.,, Rabbath- 
Atmmon in the Old Testament; ruins at Am- 
mon), the ancient capital of the-Ammonites, lay 
in Perea, on a southern tributary of thé Jabbok, 
northeast of the Dead Sea. Ptolemy II. Phil- 
adelphus gave it the name of Puinapeipnia, and 
it long continued a flourishing and splendid city. 


Razirivs. -'1.. €.,am aged senator, was ac- | 


cused in B.C. 63, by ‘T: Labienus,:tribune of the 
plebs, of having put to death the tribune. L. Ap- 
puleius, Saturninus in 100, nearly forty years 
before. Vid.Sarurninus. The accusation was 
set on foot at the instigation .of Cesar, who 
judged it necessary to deter the senate from 


resorting to arms against the popular party. | 


To make the warning still more striking; La- 
bienus did not proceed against him on the charge 
of majestas, but revived the old accusation of. 
perduellio, which had been discontinued for some 
centuries, since persons found guilty of the lat- 
ter crime were given over to the public execu- 
tioner and hanged on the accursed tree. The 
Duumvirt Perduellionis appointed to try Rabiri- 
us were C. Cesar himself and his relative L. 
Cesar. With such judges the result could not 
be doubtful; Rabirius was forthwith condemned; 
and the sentence of death would have been car- 
ried into effect, had he not availed himself of 
his right of appeal to the people in the comitia 
of the centuries. The case excited the great- 
‘est inferest, since it was not simply the life or 
death of Rabirius, but.the power and author- 
ity of the.senate, which were at stake. Rabir- 
ius was defended by Cicero ; but the eloquence 
of his advocate was of no avail, and the people 
would have ratified the decision of the duum- 
virs, had not the meeting been broken up by 
the pretor Q. Metellus Celer, who removed 
the military flag which floated on the Janicu- 
lum. This was in-accordance with an ancient 
custom, which was intended to prevent the 
Campus Martius from being surprised.by an en- 


ery when the territory of Rome scarcely ex- 


tended beyond the boundaries of the city.—2. 
C. Rasirius Postumus, was the son of the sis- 
ter of the preceding. He was born after the 
death of his father, whence his surname Pos- 
tumus; and he was adopted by his uncle, whence 
his name C. Rabirius. He had lent large sums 
of money to Ptolemy Auletes ; and afterthe res- 
toration of Ptolemy to his kingdom by means of 
Gabinids in B.C. 55, Rabirius repaired to Alex- 
‘andrea, and was invested by the king with the 
office of Diacetes, or chief treasurer. In this 
office he had to amass money both for himself 
and for Gabinius ;, but his extortions weré so 
terrible that, Ptolemy had him apprehended, ei- 
ther to secure him against the wrath of the 
people, or to satisfy their indignation, lest they 
sbould drive him again from his kingdom. Ra- 
birius escaped from prison, probably through the 
connivance of the king, and returned to Rome. 
Here a trial awaited him. Gabinius had been 
sentenced to pay a heavy fine on account of his 
extortions in Egypt; and as he was unable to 
pay this fine, a suit was instituted against Ra- 
birius, who was liable to make up the deficien- 
cy if it could-be proved. that he had received 
any of the money of which Gabinius had ille- 
gally become possessed, Rabirius was defend- 
ed by Cicero, and was probably condemned. He 


RAURACI. : 


i] ‘ * , é 

is mentioned at a later time (46) as serving 
under Cesar, who sent him ‘from Africa. into 
Sicil¥, in order to obtain’ provisions for his army: 


—3. A Roman poet, who lived:in the last’years 


of the republic, and wrote a poem. on the Civil 


Wars. A portion of this poem was found at 
Herculanewm, and was edited by Kreyssig, un- 
der thé title “ Carminis Latini de bello Actia- 


co rr Alexandrino fragmenta,” 4to, Schneeberg, | 


1814. ite A 
Racizivs, L., tribune of the plebs B.C. 56, 


‘and a warm friend’ of Cicero-and of Lentulus - 


Spinther. In the ‘civil war Racilius espoused 
Cesar’s party, and was with his army in Spain 
in 48. There he entered into the conspiracy 
formed against the life of Q. Cassius Longinus, 
the governor of that provinee, and was put to 
death, with the other conspirators, by Longinus. 


Rapagatsus, a Scythian, invaded Italy, at the . 


head of a formidable host. of barbarians’ in the 
reign of the Emperor Honorius... He was de- 
feated by Stilicho, near Florence, in A.D. 408, 
and was put to death after the battle, although 
he had capitulated on condition. that his life 
should ’be saved. geianitas i : 

[Rzrr (more correct than Rheti). 
Raat. ] : - 

‘Ramy or, Armmatima. (‘Paud, ’Apiuabata: 


Vid. 


now Er-Ram), a town of Judea, north of Jeru- | 
salem, in the mountains of Ephraim, frequently. 
| mentioned both in the-Old and New Testament. 


Rampacta, (‘Paubaxia), the chief city. of the 


Orite, on the coast of Gedrosia, colonized by’ 


Alexander the Great. ’ 
-“Ramitua.+ Vid.,Laopicea, No. 3 : 
Ramszs, the name of many kings of Egypt of 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and) twentieth dy- 
nasties. 
the great monuments of .Egypt were erected, 
and the name is consequently of frequent occur- 
rence on these monuments, where. it: appears 
under the form of Ramessu. 
nus and Eusebius it is written Ramses, Rame- 
ses, or’ Ramesses. The most celebrated of the 


kings of this name is, however, usually called Se- . 


sostris by the Greek writers. Vid. Stsosrris. 
Rapaina, or Rapnanez (‘Padavéa : ruins at 
Rafuniat), a city.of Syria, in the district of Cas- 
siotis, at the northern extremity of Lebanon. 
Rapuya.or Rapusa (‘Padia, ‘Pdgeca : now Re- 
pha), a sea-port town in the extreme southwest 
of Palestine, beyond Gaza, on the edge of the 
desert. Having been destroyed in some man- 
ner unknown to us, it was restored by Gabint 
us.—[At this place Ptélemy Philopator gained 
a decisive victory.over Antiochus the Great. 
Vid. Protemy.] , ; yee 
[Rapo, a Rutilian warrior in the: army of 
Turnus, slew Parthenius. ] - 
Rastnaz. Vid. Errurta. ag 
Ratriria (now Arzer Palanka), an important 
town in Mesia Superior,-on the Danube, the 
head-quarters of a Roman legion; and»the sta- 
tion of one of the Roman fleets on the Danube. 
Raromicus or Roromicus (now Rouen), the 
chief town of the Vellocasses in Gallia Lugdu- 
nengis. re 
Ravpit Camps. Vid. Campr Ravpn. '™ » 
Ravrici, a people in Gallia Belgica, bounded 
on the south by the Helvetii, on the west by 
the Sequani, on the north by the Tupac and 
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It was during this era that most of © 


In Julius Africas, 


. = 


RAURANUM. , 


on the east ‘by the Rhine. They must have 
been a people of considerable importance, as 
twenty-three thousand of them are said to have 
emigrated with the Helvetii in B.C. 58, and they 
possessed séveral towns, of which the most im- 
portant were Augusta’ (now Augst) and Basilia 
(now Basle or Bale). - 
Ravranum (now Rom orRaum, near Chenay), 
a town of the Pictones’ in Gallia; Aquitanica, 
south of Limonum. : 
Rausium or Rapsta(now Ragusa), a town on 
the coast of Dalmatia, is not mentioned till a 
late period, and only rose into importance after 
the destruction of Epidaurus.. + . " 
| Ravenna (Ravennas, -atis: now Ravenna), 
an important ‘town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the 
River Bedesis, and about a mile from the sea, 
though it is now about five miles in the interior, 
in consequence of the sea ‘having receded all 
along this coast: Ravenna was situated in the 
midst of marshes, and was only accessible in 


one direction by land, probably by the road lead- 
The town laid claim to a- 


ing from Arimifum. 
high antiquity. It was said to have been found- 
ed by Thessalians (Pelasgians), and afterward 
to have passed into the hands of the Umbrians, 
but it long remained an insignificant place, and 
its greatness does not begin till the time of the 
empire, when Augustus made it one of the two 
chief stations of the Roman fleet. This em- 
peror not only enlarged the town, but caused a 
large harbor to be constructed on the coast, 


capable of containing two hundred and forty 


triremes, and he connected this harbor with the 
Po by means of_a canal called Padusa or Au- 


gusta Fossa. This harbor was called Classes, | 


and between it and Ravenna a new town sprung 
up, to*‘which the’ name of Cesarea was given. 
All three ‘were subsequently formed into one 


town, and were surrounded by ‘strong fortifica- ° 


tions.” Ravenna thus suddenly became one of 
the most important places in the north of Italy. 
The town itself, however, was mean in. appear- 
ance. In consequence of the marshy nature. of 
the soil; most of the houses were built of wood, 
and since an arm of the canal was carried 
through some of the principal streets, the com- 
munication was carried on to a great extent by 
gondolas, asin modern Venice. The town, also, 
was very deficient in’a supply of good drinking- 


‘water; but it was not considered unhealthy, 


since the canals drained the marshes to a great 
extent, and the ebb and flow of the tide pre- 
vented the waters from stagnating. In the 
neighborhood good wine was grown, notwith- 
standing the marshy nature of the soil. When 
the Roman empire was threatened by the bar- 
bariaus, the emperors of the West took up their 
residence at Ravenna, which; on account of its 
situation ‘and its fortifications; was regarded as 
impregnable. After the downfall of the West- 
ern empire, Theodorie also made it the capital 
of his kingdom ; and after the overthrow of the 
Gothie dominion by Narses, it became the resi- 

ence of the exarchs or the governors of the 
Byzantine empire,in Italy till the Lombards 
took the town, A.D. 752. The modern Ravenna 
stands on the site of the ancient town; the 
village Porto di Fuori on the site of Cesarea ; 
and the ancient harbor is ealled Porto Vecchio 
del. Caudiano. 
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REGILLUS LACUS. 
‘ or, t 
\ Reire (Reatinus : now Rieti), an ancient 


town of the Sabines in Centr 1 Italy, said to 
have been founded by the Aborigines or Pelas- 
gians, was situated on the Lacus Velinus and 


the Via Salaria. It was the chief place of as- 


‘sembly for the Sabines,“and was subsequently 


a prefectura or amunicipium. The valley in 
which Reate was situated was So beatiful that 
it received the name ‘of Tempe; and in its 
neighborhood is the celebrated waterfall, which 
is now known under the namé of the fall of 
Terni or the Cuascade delle Marmore.» This 
waterfall owed its origin to a canal constructed. 
by M’. Curius Dentatus, in order to carry off 
the superfluous waters from the Lake Velinus 
into the River Nar. It falls into this river from 
a height of one hundred and forty feet. By this 
undertaking, the Reatini gained a large quan- 
tity of land, which was called Rosea Rura. 
Reate was celebrated for its mules and asses. 
Resitus, C. Canintus, one of Cesar’s legates 
in Gaul and in the civil war. On the. last.day 
of December in B.C. 45,.on the sudden death 
of the consul Q. Fabius Maximus, Cesar made 
Rebilus consul for the few remaining hours of 
the day. 
Repictivus, a Roman divinity, who had a tem- 
ple near the Porta Capena, and who was believ- 
ed to have received his name from having in- 


| duced Hannibal, when he was near the gates of 


the city, to return (redire) southward. A place 
on the Appian road, near the second mile-stone 
from the city, was called Campus Rediculi. 
This divinity was probably one of the Lares of 
the city of Rome. e 

Repones, a people in the interior of Gallia 
Lugdunensis, whose chief town was Condate 
(now- Rennes). 

Repux, i. ¢., ‘the divinity who leads the trav- 
eller back to his home in safety,” occurs as a 
surname of Fortuna. 

.Reeartanvus, Re@arrianus, or Reei.rianus, 
a Dacian, who served with distinction under the 
emperors Claudius and Valerian. The Me- 
sians, terrified by the cruelties inficted by Gal- 
lienus on those who had ‘taken part in the re- 
bellion of Ingenuus, suddenly proclaimed Regali- 
anus emperor, and quickly, with the consent of 
the soldiers, in a new fit of alarm, put him to 
death, A.D. 263. Hence he isenumérated among 


| the thirty tyrants. 


Reerina (now Villa de Rayna), a town in His- 
panita Betica, on the road from Hispalis to 
Emerita. . 

Reeittum, a small place in the Sabine terri- 
tory, from which Appius Claudius migrated to 
Rome. Its site is uncertain, as,it disappeared 
at an early period. ’ 

Rees, AMinkus. 1, M., had been declar- 
ed consul, with T. Otacilius, for B.C.,.214, by 
the centuria prerogativa, and would have been 
elected had not Q. Fabius Maximus, who pre- 
sided at the comitia, pointed out that there was 
need of generals of more experience to cope 
with Hannibal. Regillus died in 205, at which 
time he is spoken -of as Flamen Martialis.—2. 
L., son of the preceding, was pretor 190, when 
he received the command of the fleet’ in the war 
against Antiochus. ; 

Reerttus Lacs, a lake in Latiim, memo: 
rable for the victory gained on its banks by the 


are + 
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Romans over the Latins, B.C. 498. Jt was east 
of Rome, in the territory of Tusculum, and be- 
tween Lavicum and Gabii; but it can not be 
identified with certainty with any modern lake. 
It perhaps occupied thé site of the valley of: 
Asidoro, which is now dry. ‘ 

Recinum or Castra Regina (now Regens- 
burg), a Roman. fortress in Vindelicia, on the 
Danube, and on the read leading to Vindobona, 
was the head-quarters of a Reman legion. 

Reoium Frumen. Vid. NaaRMaLona. 

Reeium Lepip1, Reetum Leripum,.or simply 
Reeium, also Forum Lepipr (Regienses a Le- 
pido: now Reggio), a town of the-Boii in Gallia 
Cisalpina, between Mutina and Tarentum, which 
was probably made a celony by the consul M. 
Aimilius Lepidus, when he constructed the 
imilia Via through Cisalpine Gaul, though we 
have no record of the foundation of the colony. 

Reevuus, M. Aquirius, was one of the dela- 
tores or informers in the time of Nero, and thus 
rose from poverty to great wealth. Under Do- 
mitian he resumed his old trade, and became 
one of the instruments of that tyrant’s cruelty. 
He survived Domitian, and is frequently spoken 
ef by Pliny with the greatest detestation and 
contempt. Martial, on the contrary, who flat- 
tered all the creatures of Domitian, celebrates 
the virtues, the wisdom, and the eloquence of 
Regulus. 

Recutus, Arimtivs. 1. M., consul B.C. 335, 
earried on wat against the Sidicini.—2. M., con- 
sul 294, carried on war against the Samnites.— 
3. M., consul 267, conquered the Sallentini, took 
the town of Brundisium, and obtained, in con- 
sequence, the honor of a triumph. In 256 he 
was consul a second time with L. Manlius Vulso 
Longus. The two consuls defeated the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, and afterward landed in Africa with 
a large force. They met with great and strik- 
ing success ; and after Manlius returned to 
Rome with half of the army, Regulus remained 
in Africa with the other half, and prosecuted 
the war with the utmost vigor. The Cartha- 
ginian generals Hasdrubal, Bostar, and Hamil- 
ear avoided the plains, where their cavalry and 
elephants would have given them an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into the 
mountains. There they were attacked by Reg- 
ulus, and defeated with great loss; fifteen thou- 
sand men are Said to have been killed in battle, 
and five thousand men, with eighteen elephants, 
to have been taken. The Carthaginian troops 
retired within the walls of the city, and Regu- 
lus now overran the country without opposition. 
Numerous towns fell into the power of the Ro- 
mans, and among others Tunis, at the distance 
of only twenty miles from the capital. The 
Carthaginians, in despair, sent a herald to Reg- 
ulus to solicit peace. But the Roman generat 
would only grant it on such intolerable terms 
that the Carthaginians resolved to continue the 
war and hold.out to the last. .In the midst of 
their distvess and alarm, success came to them 
from an unexpected quarter. Among the Greek 
mercenaries who had lately arrived at Carthage 
was a Lacedemonian of the name of Xanthip- 
pus. He pointed out to the Carthaginians that 
their defeat was owing to the incompetency of 
their generals, and not to the superiority of the 
Roman arms; and he inspired such confidence 
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in the people that he was. forthwith placed at 
the head of their troops. Relying on his four 
thousand cavalry and one hundred elephants, 
Xanthippus boldly marched into the open coun- 
try to meet the enemy. In the battle which en- 
sued, Regulus was totally defeated ; thirty thou- 
sand of his men were slain ; scarcely two thou- 
sand escaped to Clypea; and Regulus himself 
was taken prisoner, with five hundred more 
(B.C. 255). Regulus remained in captivity for 
the next five years, till 250, when the Cartha- 
ginians, after their defeat by the proconsul Me- 
tellus, sent an embassy to Rome to solicit peace, 
or at least an exchange of prisoners. They al- 
lowed Regulus to accompany the ambassadors 
on the promise that he would return to Carthage 
if their proposals were declined, thinking that he 
would persuade his countrymen to agree,to an 
exchange of prisoners in order to obfain his own 
liberty. This embassy of Regulus is one of the 
most celebrated stories in Roman history. Tl 

orators and poets related how Regulus at firs 
refused to enter the city as a slave of the Car- 
thaginians ; how afterward he would not give 
his opinion in the senate, as he had ceased by 
his captivity to be a member of that illustrious 
body ; how, at length, when he was allowed by 
the Romans to speak, he endeavored to dissuade 
the senate from assenting to a peace, or even 
to an exchange of prisoners ; and when he saw 
them wavering, from their desire of redeeming 
him from captivity, how he told them that the 
Carthaginians had given him a slow poison, 
which would soon terminate his life; and how, 
finally, when the senate, through his influence, 
refused the offers of the Carthaginians, he 
firmly resisted all the persuasions of his friends 


to remain in Rome, and returned to Carthage, . 


where a martyr’s death awaited him. On his 
arrival at Carthage he is said to have been put 
to death with the most excruciating tortures. 
It was related that he was placed in a chest 
covered over in the inside'with iron nails, and 
thus perished ; and other writers stated, in ad- 
dition, that after his eyelids had been cut off, 
he was first thrown into a dark dungeon, and 
then suddenly exposed to the full rays of a 
burning sun. When the news of the barbarous 
death of Regulus reached Rome, the senate is 
said to have given Hamilcar and Bostar, two 
of the noblest~Carthaginian prisoners, to the 
family of Regulus, who revenged themselves 
by putting them to death with cruel ‘torments. 
This celebrated tale, however, has not been al- 
lowed to pass without question in modern times. 
Many writers supposed that it was invented in 
order to excuse the cruelties perpetrated by the 
family of Regulus on the Carthaginian prison- 
ers committed to their custody. Regulus was 
one of the favorite characters of early Roman 
story. Not only was he celebrated on account 
of his heroism in giving the senate advice which 
secured him a martyr’s death, but also on ac- 
count of his frugality and simplicity of life. 
Like Fabricius and Curius, he lived on his he- 
reditary farm, which he cultivated with his own 
hands; and subsequent ages loved to tell how 
he petitioned the senate for his recall from 
Africa when he was in the full career of vic- 
tory, as his farm was going to ruin in his ab- 
sence, and his family was saifering sy want. 
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—4, C., surnamed Srrranus, consul 257, when 
he defeated the’ Carthaginian fleet off the Li- 
parean islands, and obtained possession of ‘the 
islands of Lipara and Melife. He was consul 
a second time in 250 with L. Manlius Vulso. 
The two consuls undertook the siege of Lily- 
beum; but they were foiled in their attempts 
to carry the place by storm, and after losing a 
great number of men, were obliged to turn the 
siege into a blockade. This Regulus is the first 
Atilius who bears the surname Serranus, which 
afterward became the name of a distinct family 
in the gens. The origin of this name is spoken 
of under Serranus.—5. M., son of No. 3, was 
consul 227, and again 217, in the latter of which 
years he was elected to supply the place of C. 
Flaminius, who had fallen in the battle of the 
Trasimene Lake. He was censor in 214.—6. 
C., consul 225, conquered the Sardinians, who 
had revolted. On his return to Italy he fought 
against'the Gauls, and fell in the battle. } 

Ret APoLLINARES (now Riez), a Roman col- 
ony in Gallia Narbonensis, with the surname 
Julia Augusta, east of the River Druentia, north 
of Forum Voconii, and northwest of Forum 
Julii. 

Remestana Or Romestina (now Mustapha Pa- 
lanka), a town in Mesia Superior, between Nai- 
sus and Serdica. 

Remi or’ Rupmi, one of the most powerful 
people in Gallia Belgica, inhabited the country 
through which the Axona flowed, and were 
bounded on the south by the Nervii, on the 
southeast by the Veromandui, on the east by 
the Suessiones and Bellovaci, and on the west 
by the Nervii. They formed an alliance with 
Cesar when the rest of the Belge made war 
against him, B.C. 57. Their chief town was 
Durocortorum, afterward called Remi (now 


Rheims). 
Remmuius Parmuon. Vid. Parmmon. 
Remus. Vid. Romouus. 


[Rerentinus, Catpurnius, a centurion in the 
army in Germany; was put to death on account 
of his fidelity to the Emperor Galba, A.D. 69.] 

Resara, Resmna, Resina (‘Péoarva, ‘Péo.va: 
now Ras-el- Ain), a city of Mesopotamia, near 
the sources of the Chaboras, on the road from 
Carre to Nisibis. After its restoration and for- 
tification by Theodosius, it was called Tarono- 
SIOPOLIS (OeodoclovroAtc). Whether it is the 
same as the Resen.of the Old Testament (Gen., 
x., 12) seems very doubtful. 

Restio, Antivs.- 1. The author of a sump- 


tuary law of uncertain date, but passed after. 


the sumptuary law of the consul #milius Le- 
pidus, B.C. 78, and before the one of Cesar.— 
2. Probably a son of the preceding, proscribed 
by the triumvirs in 43, but preserved by the 
fidelity of a slave. 

[Retina (now Resina, east of Portici), a vil- 
lage on the coast of Campania, not far from 
Promontorium Misenum. } 

[Retovium (now Retorbio), a place in the in- 
terior of Liguria. ] 

Revpient, a people in'the north of Germany, 
on the right bank of the Albis, north of the 
Langobardi. 

~Rex, Marcivs. 1. Q., pretor B:C. 144, built 

the aqueduct ealled Agua Marcia, which was 

one of the most important at Rome. Vid. Roma, 
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XIV., p. 753.—2. Q., consul 118, founded in this 
year the colony of Narbo Martius in Gaul, and 
carried on war against the Stceni, a Ligurian 
people at the foot of the Alps.—3. Q., consul 
68, and proconsul in Cilicia in-the following 
year. Onhis return to Rome in 66 he sued for 
a triumph, but/as obstacles were thrown in the 
way by certain parties, he remained outside the 
city to prosecute his claims, and was still there 
when the Catilinarian conspiracy broke out in 
63. The senate sent him to Fesule to watch 
the movements of C. Mallius or Manlius, Cati- 
line’s general. [Manlius sent proposals of peace 
to Marcius, but the latter refused to listen to his 
terms unless he consented to lay down his arms. 
Marcius Rex married the eldest sister of Clo- 
dius. He died before B.C. 61, without leaving 
his brother-in-law the inheritance he had ex- 
pected. ] j 

Rua (‘Pé: now Volga), a great river of Asia, 
first mentioned by Ptolemy, who describes it as 
rising in the north of Sarmatia, in two branches, 
Rha Occidentalis and Rha Orientalis (now the 
Volga and the Kama), after the junction of 
which it flowed southwest, forming the bound- 
ary between Sarmatia Asiatica and Scythia, till 
near the Tanais (now Don), where it suddenly 
turns to the southeast, and falls into the north- 
western part of the Caspian. 

Ruapamanruus (‘PadauavOoc), son of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Europa, and brother of King Minos 
of Crete. From fear of his brother he fled to 
Ocalea in Beotia, and there married Alemene. 
In consequence of his justice throughout life, 
he became, after his death, one of the judges 
in the lower world. ; 

Ruatia, a Roman province south of the 
Danube, was originally distinct from Vindelicia, 
and was bounded on the west by the Helvetii, 
on the east by Noricum, on the north by Vin- 
delicia, and on the south by Cisalpine Gaul, thus 
corresponding to the Grisons in Switzerland, 
and to the greater part of the Tyrol. Toward 
the end of the first century, however, Vindelicia 
was added to the province of Rhetia, whence 
Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vindelicorum as 
situated in Rhetia. At a later time Rhetia 
was subdivided into two provinces, Rhetia Pri- 
maand Rhetia Secunda, the former of which an: 
swered to the old province of Rha&tia, and the 
latter to that of Vindelicia. ~The boundaries 
between the two provinces are not accurately 
defined, but it may be stated in-general that 
they were separated from each other by the 
Brigantinus Lacus (now Lake of Constance) and 
the River Ginus (now Inn). Vindelicia is 
spoken of in a separate article. Vid. Vinpeui- 
cra. Rhetia was a very mountainous country, 
since the main chain of the Alps ran through 
the greater part of the province. These mount- 
ains were called Alpes Rhetice, and extended 
from the Saint Gothard to the Orteler by the 
pass by the Stelvio; and in them rose the 
Csnus (now Inn) and most of the chief rivers 
in the north of Italy, such as the Athesis (now 
Adige), and the Addua (now Adda): The val- 
leys produced corn and excellent wine, the latter 
of which was much esteemed in Italy. Augus- 
tus drank Rhetian wine in preference to all 
others. The original inhabitants of the country, 
the Razr, are said by most ancient writers to 
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have been Tuscans, who were driven out of the 
north of Italy by the invasion of the Celts, and 
who took refage in this mountainous district 
under a leader called Rhetus. Many modern 
writers suppose the Rheti and the Etruscans to 
have been the same people, only they invert the 
ancient tradition, and believe that the Rheti 
‘descended from their original abodes on the 
Alps, and settled first in the north of Italy and 
next in the country afterward called Etruria. 
They support this view by the fact that the 
Etruscans were called in their own language 
Rasena, which seems merely another form of 
Rheti, as well as by other atguments, into 
which it is unnecessary to enter in this place. 
It is impossible to arrive at any certain conclu- 
sion respecting the original population of the 
country. In the time of the Romans the coun- 
try was inhabited by various Celtic tribes. The 
Rheti are first mentioned by Polybius. They 
were a brave and warlike people, and caused 
the Romans much trouble by their marauding 
incursions into Gaul and the north. of Italy. 
They were not subdued by the Romans till the 
reign of Augustus, and they offered a brave and 
desperate resistance against both Drusus and 
Tiberius, who finally conquered them. Rheetia 
was then formed into a Roman province, to 
which Vindelicia was afterward added, as has 
been already stated. The victories of Drusus 
and Tiberius were celebrated by Horace (Carm. 
iv., 14). The Rheti were divided into several 
tribes, such as the Leponti, Vennones, TRrI- 
pEentini, &c. The only town in Rhetia of any 
importance was TripEnTINUM (now Tvrent). 

[Ruacotis (‘Paxdric), a village of Lower 
Egypt, afterward included in the city Alexan- 
drea.] 


Ruic# (‘Payai, ‘Paya, ‘Payed: ‘Paynvdc : 


ruins at Rai, southeast of Tehran), the greatest 
city of Media, lay in the extreme north of Great 
Media, at the southern foot of the mountains 
(Caspius Mons) which border the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and on the western 
side of the great pass through those mountains 
called the Caspie Pyle. It was therefore the 
key of Media toward Parthia and Hyrecania. 
Having been destroyed by an earthquake, it was 
restored by Seleucus Nicator, and named Eur6- 
pus (Eipordc). In the Parthian wars it was 
again destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Arsaces, 
and called Arsacta (’Apoakia). In the Middle 
Ages it was still a great city under its original 
name, slightly altered (Raz); and it was finally 
destroyed by the Tartars in the twelfth century. 
The surrounding district, which was a rugged 
volcanic region, subject to frequent earthquakes, 
was called ‘Payrav7. 

Ruamnts (‘Payvoic, -obdvtoc : ‘Papuvotatoc : 
now Obrio Kastro), ademus in Attica, belonging 
to the tribe AZantis, which derived its name 
from the rhamnus, a kind of prickly shrub. 
(‘Payvoic is an adjective, a contraction of pay- 
véewc, Which comes from péuvoc). Rhamnus 
was situated on a small rocky peninsula on the 
eastern coast of Attica, sixty stadia from Mar- 
athon. It possessed a celebrated temple of 
Nemesis, who is hence called by the Latin poets 
Rhamnusia dea or virgo. In this temple there 
whe a colossal statue of the goddess made by 


Agoracritus, the disciple of Phidias. Another | goddess, known under the name of ‘the Great . 
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account, but less trustworthy, relates that the 


statue was the work of Phidias, and was made > 


out-of the block of Parian marble which the 
Persians brought with them for the purpose of 
setting up a trophy, when. they were defeated 
at Marathon. ‘There are still remains of this 
temple, as well as of a smaller one to the same 
goddess. : : 
[Ramputas (‘Paydiac), a Lacedemonian, father 
of Clearchus, was one of the three ambassadors 
who were sent to Athens in B.C. 432 with the 
final demand of Sparta for the independence of 
all the Greek states. The demand was refused, 
and the Peloponnesian war ensued. In B.C. 
422, Ramphias, with two colleagues, command- 
ed a force of nine hundred men, intended for 
the strengthening of Brasidas in /Thrace; but 
their passage through Thessaly was opposed by 


. the Thessalians, and, hearing also of the battle 


of Amphipolis and the death of Brasidas, they 
returned to Sparta. ] ¢ sal 

Ruampsinitus (‘Paywpivitoc), one of the an-. 
cient kings of Egypt, succeeded Proteus, and 
was succeeded by Cheops. This king. is said 


to have possessed immense wealth; and in or-. | 


der to keep it safe, he had a treasury built of 
stone, respecting the robbery of which Herodo- 
tus (ii., 121) relates a romantic story, which 
bears a great resemblance to the one told about 
the treasury built by the two brothers Agame- 
des and Trophonius of Orchomenus. Vid. Aca 
mepes. Rhampsinitus belongs to the twentieth 
dynasty, and is known in inscriptions by the 
name of Ramessu Neter-kek-pen. i 

Ruapra (7a-'Panra), the southernmost sea- 
port known to the ancients, the capital of the 
district of Barbaria.or Azania, on the eastern 
coast of Africa. It stood ona river called 
Ruaprus (now Doara), and near a, promontory 
called Ruaprum (now Formosa), and the people 
of the district were called ‘Pdyior AiGiorec. 

[Ruatuines (‘Padivyc), a Persian, was one of 
the commanders sent by Pharnabazus to aid the 
Bithynians in opposing the passage of the Cy- 
rean Greeks under Xenophon through Bithynia, 
B.C. 400. The satrap’s forces were completely 
defeated. We hear again of Rhathines in B.C. 
396, as one of the commanders for Pharnabazus 
of a body of cavalry, which worsted that of 
Agesilaus in a skirmish near Dascylium.] 

Ruwa (‘Péa, Epic and Jon. ‘Peéa,“Pein, or ‘Pé), 
an ancient Greek goddess, appears to have been 
a goddess of the earth. She is represented as 
a daughter of Uranus (Celus) and Ge (Terra), 
and the wife of Cronos (Saturn), by whom she 
became the mother of Hestia (Vesta), Demeter 
(Ceres), Hera (Juno), Hades (Pluto), Poseidon 
(Neptune), and Zeus (Jupiter). Cronos devour- 
ed all his children by Rhea, but when she was 
on the point of giving birth to Zeus (Jupiter), 
she went to Lyctus*in Crete, by the advice of 
her parents. When Zeus (Jupiter) was born, 
she gave to Cronos (Saturn) a stone wrapped 
up like an infant, which the god swallowed, sup- 
posing it to be his child. Crete was undoubt- 
edly the earliest seat of the worship of Rhea, 
though many other parts of Greece laid claim 
to the honor of being the birth-place of Zeus 
(Jupiter). Rhea was afterward identified by the 
Greeks in Asia Minor with the great Asiatic 
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“Mother,” or the “ Mother of the Gods,” and also 

_ bearing other names, such as Cybele, Agdistis, 
Dindymene, &c. Hence her worship became 
of a wild, and enthusiastic character, and vari- 
ous Eastern rites were added to it, which soon 
spread throughout the whole of Greece. From 
the orgiastic nature of these rites, her worship 
became closely connected with that of Diony- 
sus (Bacchus). Under the name of Cybele her 
worship was universal in Phrygia. Under the 
name of Agdistis, she was worshipped with 
great solemnity at Pessinus in Galatia, which 
town was regarded as the principal seat of her 
worship. Under different names we might trace 
the worship of Rhea even much further east, 
as far as the Euphrates and even Bactriana. 
She was, in fact, the great goddess of the East- 
ern world, and we find her worshipped there 
under a variety of forms and names. As re- 
gards the Romans, they had from the earliest 
times worshipped Jupiter and his mother Ops, 
the wife of Saturn. During the war with Han- 
nibal the Romans fetched the image of the 
Mother of the Gods from Pessinus; but the 
worship then introduced was quite new to them, 
and either maintained itself as distinct from the 
worship of Ops, or became united with it. A 
temple was built to her on the Palatine, and the 
Roman matrons honored her with the festival 
of the Megalesia. In all European countries 
Rhea was conceived to be accompanied by the 
Curetes, who are inseparably connected with 
the birth and. bringing up of Jupiter (Zeus) in 
Crete,and in Phrygia by the Corybantes, Atys, 
and Agdistis. The Corybantes were her en- 
thusiastic priests, who with drums, cymbals, 
horns, and in full armor, performed their orgi- 
astic dances in the forests and on the mount- 
ains of Phrygia. In Rome the Galli were her 
priests. ‘The lion was sacred to her. In works 
of art she ‘is usually represented seated on a 
throne, adorned with the mural crown, from 
which a veilhangs down. Lions appear crouch- 
ing on the right and left of her throne, and some- 
times she is seen riding in a chariot drawn by 
lions. 

Ruea Sitvia. Vid. Romutus. 

‘RuEBas (‘P76ac, PA6avoc: now Riva), a river 
of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, falling into the 
Euxine northeast of Chalcedon ; very small and 
insignificant in itself, but much celebrated in 
the Argonautic legends. 

Ruepones. Vid. Renonss. 

Rugetum (‘Prysov: Rheginus: now Reggio), 
a celebrated Greek town on the coast of Brut- 
tium, in the south of Italy, was situated on the 
Fretum Siculum, or the straits which separate 
Italy and Sicily. The ancients derived its name 
from the verb pjyvume (“‘ break’’), because it was 
supposed that Sicily was at this place torn asun- 
der from Italy. Rhegium was founded about 
the beginning of the first Messenian war, B.C. 
743, by Aiolian Chalcidians from Hubeea and by 
Doric Messenians, who had quitted their native 
country on the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Sparta and Messenia. At the end of the 
second Messenian war, 668, a large body of 
Messenians, under the conduct of the sons of 
Aristomenes, settled at Rhegium, which now be- 
came a flourishing and important city, and ex- 
tended its authority over several of the neigh- 
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boring towns. Even before the Persian wars 
Rhegium was sufficiently powerful to send three 
thousand of its citizens to the assistance of the 
Tarentines, and in the time of the elder Diony- 
sius it possessed a fleet Of eighty ships of war. 
The government was an aristocracy, but in the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C., Anaxilaus, 
who was of a Messenian family, made himself 
tyrant of the place. In 494 this Anaxilaus con- 
quered Zancle in Sicily, the name of which he 
changed into Messana. He ruled over the two 
cities, and on his death in 476. he bequeathed 
his power to his sons. About ten years after- 
ward (466) his sons were driven out of Rhegi- 
um and Messana, and republican governments 
were established in both cities, which now be- 
came independent of one another. At a-later 
period Rhegium incurred the deadly enmity of 
the elder Dionysius in consequence of a person- 
al insult which the inhabitants had offered him. 
It is said that when he asked the Rhegians to 
give him one of their maidens for his wife, they 
replied that they could only grant him the 
daughter of their public executioner. Diony- 
sius carried on war against the city for a long 
time, and after two or three unsuccessful at- 
tempts he at length took the place, which he 
treated with the greatest severity. Rhegium 
never recovered its former greatness, though it 
still continued to be a place.of considerable im- 
portance. The younger Dionysius gave it the 
name of Phebia, but this name never came into 
general use, and was speedily forgotten. The 
Rhegians having applied to Rome for assistance 
when Pyrrhus was in the south of Italy, the 
Romans placed in the town a garrison of four 
thousand soldiers, who had been levied among 
the Latin colonies in Campania. These troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the 
male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives and children. The Romans were too 
much engaged at the time with their war against 
Pyrrhus to take notice of this outrage; but when 
Pyrrhus was driven out of Italy, they took sig- 
nal vengeance upon these Campanians, and re- 
stored the surviving Rhegians to their city. 
Rhegium suffered greatly from an earthquake 
shortly before the breaking out of the Social 
war, 90; but its population was augmented by 
Augustus, who settled here a number of veter- 
ans from his fleet, whence the town bears in 
Ptolemy the surname Julium. Rhegium was 
the place from which persons usually crossed 
over to Sicily, but the spot at which they em- 
barked was called Conumna Rugerna (‘Pyyivov 
otqdi¢: now Torre di Carailo), and was one 
hundred stadia north of the town. The Greek 
language continued to be spoken at Rhegium 
till a very late time, and the town was subject 
to the Byzantine court long after the downfall 
of the Western empire. 

[Runema (‘Piyyuac), the lagoon formed by the 
River Cydnus in Cilicia, at its mouth, and which 
served as a harbor to the city of Tarsus.] 

Ruwnwa (‘Pvera, also ‘Pyvy, ‘Pyvaia), former- 
ly called Oriygia and Celadussa, an island in the 
/fgean Sea and one of the Cyclades, west of 
Delos, from which it was divided by a narrow 
strait only four stadia in width. When Poly- 
crates took the island, he dedicated it to Apollo, 


| and united it by a chain to Delos; and Nicias 
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connected the two islands by means of a bridge. 
When the Athenians purified Delos in B.C. 426, 
they removed all the dead from the latter island 
to Rhenea. 

Ruenvs.. 1. (Now Rhein in German, Rhine in 
English), one of the great rivers in Europe, 
forming in ancient times the boundary between 
Gaul and Germany, rises in Mons Adula (now 
St. Gothard) not far from the sources of the 
Rhone, and flows first in a westerly direction, 
passing through the Lacus Brigantinus (now 
Lake of Constance) till it reaches Basilia (now 
Basle), where it takes a northerly direction, 
and eventually flows into the ocean by several 
mouths. The ancients spoke of two main arms 
into which the Rhine was divided in entering 
the territory of the Batavi, of which the one on 
the east continued to bear the name of Rhe- 
nus, while that on the west, into which the 
Mosa (now Maas or Meuse) flowed, was called 
Vahalis (now Waal). After Drusus, in B.C. 12, 
had connected the Flevo Lacus (now Zuyder- 
See) with the Rhine by means of a canal, in 
making which he probably made use of the bed 
of the Yssel, we find mention of three mouths 
of the Rhine. Of these the names, as given by 
Pliny, are, on the west, Helium (the Vahalis of 
other writers); in the centre, Rhenus; and 
on the east, Flevum; but at a later time we 
again find mention of only two mouths. The 
Rhine is described by the ancients as a broad, 
rapid, and deep river. It receives many tribu- 
taries, of ‘which the most important were the 
Mosella.(now Moselle) and Mosa (now Maas or 
Meuse) on the left, and the Nicer (now Neckar), 
Meenus (now Main), and Luppia (now Lzppe) on 
the right. It passed through various tribes, of 
which the principal on. the west were the Nan- 
tuates, Helvetii, Sequani, Mediomatrici, Triboc- 
ci, Treviri, Ubii, Batavi, and Canninefates, and 
the principal on the east were the Rheti, Vin- 
delici, Mattiaei, Sigambri, Tencteri, Usipetes, 
Bructeri, and Frisii. The length of the Rhine 
is stated differently by the ancient writers. Its 
whole course amounts to about nine hundred 
and fifty miles. The inundations of the Rhine 
‘near its mouth are mentioned by the ancients. 
Cesar was the first Roman general, who cross- 
ed the Rhine. He threw a bridge of boats 
across the river, probably in the neighborhood 
of Cologne. The etymology of the name is 
doubtful ; some connect it with rinnen or rinnan, 
according to which it would mean the “ current” 
or “stream ;” others with rhen or rein, that is, 
the ‘“ clear” river.—2. (Now Reno),,a tributary 
of the Padus (now Po) in Gallia Cisalpina, near 
Bononia, on a small island of which Octavianus, 
Antony, and Lepidus formed the celebrated tri- 
umvirate. The small river Lavinius (now La- 
vino) flows into the Rhenus ; and Appian places 
in the Lavinius the island on which the trium- 
virate was formed. 

[Rukomirares (‘Peouifpyc), a Persian, who 
joined in the general revolt of the western prov- 
inces from Artaxerxes Mnemon in B.C. 362, 
and was employed by his confederates to go to 
Tachos, king of Egypt, for aid. Although suc- 
cessful in this application, he made his own 
peace with Artaxerxes by betraying a number 
of the rebel chiefs. He was also one of the 
commanders of the Persian cavalry in the bat- | 
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tle at the Granicus, B.C. 334, and fell in the 


| battle at Issus, B.C. 333.] 


Ruepxiim, a valley of Judza, continuous with 
the valley. of Hinnom, southwest of Jerusalem. 
Rhephaim-was also the name of a very ancient 
people of Palestine. 

Rugsus (‘PHooc). 1. A river-god in Bithynia, 
one of the sons of Oceanus and Tethys.—2. Son 
of King Eioneus in Thrace, marched to the as- 
sistance of the Trojans in their war with the 
Greeks. An oracle had declared that Troy 
would never be taken if the snow-white horses 
of Rhesus should once drink the water of the 
Xanthus, and feed upon the grass of the Trojan 
plain. But as soon as Rhesus had reached the 
Trojan territory, and had pitched his tents late 
at night, Ulysses and Diomedes penetrated into 
his camp, slew Rhesus himself, and carried off 
his horses. In later writers Rhesus is describ- 
ed asa son of Strymon and Euterpe, or Calliope, 
or Terpsichore. 

[Ruvxenor (‘Pngjvop), son of Nausithous, 
the king of the Phzacians, and ‘accordingly a 
brother of Alcinous.] 

Rauinus (‘Pcavéc), of Crete, a distinguished 
Alexandrean poet and grammarian, flourished 
B.C. 222. He wrote several epic poems, one 
of which was on the Messenian wars. He also 
wrote epigrams, ten of which are preserved in 
the Palatine Anthology, and one by Athenzus. 
His fragments are printed in Gaisford’s Poete 
Minores Greci; and separately edited by Nic. 
Saal, Bonn, 1831. aryl 

Rurwacus, a tributary of the River Ziobetis, 
in Parthia; [but vd. Zioseris. ] 

Rutnoco.ora or Ruinocorura (Ta ‘PivoxddAov- 
pa oY ‘Pivoxdpoupa, and 7 ‘PuvoxoAovpa or ‘Pivo- 
Kopotpa: now Kulat-el-Arish), the frontier town 
of Egypt and Palestine, lay in the midst of the 
desert, at the mouth of the brook (now El-Arish), 
which was the boundary between the countries, 
and which is called in Scripture the river of 
Egypt. It was sometimes reckoned to Syria, 
sometimes to Egypt. Its name, ‘ The-cut-of- 
noses,” is derived from its having been the place 
of exile of criminals who had first been so mu- 
tilated under, the Authiopian dynasty of kings 
of Egypt. 

Rurtntuon (‘Pivdwr), of Syracuse or Taren- 
tum, said to have been the son of a potter, was 
a dramatic: poet, of that species of burlesque 
tragedy which was called ¢Avakoypadia or i2a- 
potpaywdia, and flourished in the reign of Ptol- 
emy I., king of Egypt. When he is placed at 
the head ‘of the composers of this burlesque 
drama, we are not to suppose that he actually 
invented it, but that he was the first to develop 
in a written form, and to introduce into Greek 
literature, a species of dramatic composition, 
which had already long existed as a popular 
amusement among the Greeks of Southern Italy 
and Sicily, and especially at Tarentum. The 
species of drama which he cultivated may be 
described as an exhibition of the subjects of 
tragedy, in the spirit and style of comedy. A 
poet of this description was called oavaé. This 
name, and that of the drama itself, gavakoypa- 
gia, seem to have been the genuine terms 
used at Tarentum. Rhinthon wrote thirty-eight 
dramas. b 

Rupa Montes (ta ‘Puraia pn, also ‘Pirat), 
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the name of a lofty range of mountains in the 
northern part of the earth, respecting which 
there are diverse statements in the ancient 
writers. The name seems to have been given 
by the Greek poets quite indefinitely to all the 
mountains in the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia. Thus the Rhipwi Montes are sometimes 
called the Hyperborei Montes. Vid. Hyprrgo- 
rer. The later geographical writers place the 
Rhipean Mountains northeast of Mount Alau- 
nus, on the frontiers of Asiatic Sarmatia, and 
state that the Tanais rises in these mountains. 
According to this account, the Rhipean Mount- 
ains may be regarded as a western branch of 
the Ural Mountains. 

Rurvum (‘Piov: now Castello di Morea), a prom- 
ontory in Achaia, opposite the promontory of 
Antirrhium (now Castello di Romelia), on the 
borders of Avtolia and Locris, with which it 
formed the narrow entrance to the Corinthian 
Gulf, which straits are now ealled the Litéle 
Dardanelles. Jt is sometimes called ’Ayaixdy 
‘Piov, to distinguish it from the opposite prom- 
ontory, which was surnamed Modvxpixdv or Ai- 
TwAtkov. On the promontory of Rhium there 
was a temple of Neptune (Poseidon). 

Ruizon or Raizrnitum (‘Pilov: ‘Pilwvitye: now 
Risano), an ancient town in Dalmatia, situated 
at the upper end of the gulf, called after it Rhi- 
zoneus Sinus (now Gulf of Cattaro). [It is 
mentioned by Polybius as a strong place, to 
which Teuta, queen of the Illyrians, withdrew 
on being attacked by the Romans. ] 

Ruopa or Rudpvus (‘Pddy, ‘Pddoc: now Rozas), 
a Greek emporium onthe coast of the Indigete, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the Rho- 
dians, and subsequently occupied by the inhab- 
itants of Massilia. 

Ruopanus (now Rhéne), one of the chief riv- 
ers of Gaul, rises in Mons Adula on the Pen- 
nine Alps, not far from the sources of the Rhine, 
flows first in a westerly direction, and, after 
passing through the Lacus Lemanus, turns to 
the south, passes by the towns of Lugdunum, 
Vienna, Avenio, and Arelate, receives several 
tributaries, and finally falls by several mouths 
into the Sinus Gallicus in the Mediterranean. 
The number of the mouths of the Rhone is 
stated differently by the ancient writers, which 
is not surprising, as the river has frequently al- 
tered its course near the sea. Pliny mentions 
three mouths, of which the most important was 
called Os Massalioticiim, while the two others 
bore the general name of Libyca ora, being dis- 
tinguished from each other as the Os Hispani- 
ense and the Os Metapinum. Besides these 
mouths there was a canal to the east of the Os 
Massalioticum, called Fosse Mariane, which 
was dug by order of Marius during his war with 
the Cimbri, inorder to make an easier connec- 
tion between the Rhone and the Mediterranean, 
as the mouths of the river were frequently 
choked up with sand. The Rhone is a very 
rapid river, and its upward navigation is there- 
fore difficult, though it is navigable for large 
vessels as high as Lugdunum, and by means of 
the Arar still further north. 

Ruops. Vid. Ruonpos. 

{Ruopea (‘Pédeva), a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, was one of the playmates of Proser- 
pina (Persephone). ] 
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Ruopra and Ruopropo.uis (‘Podla, ‘Podidrokic : 
‘Podteve, ‘Podtomoditne: now Eski-Hissar, ruins), 
a mountain city of Lycia, near Corydallus, with 
a temple of Av’sculapius (Asclepius). 

Ruobpius (‘Pddio¢ : now probably the Brook of 
the Dardanelles), a small river of the Troad, 
mentioned by both Homer and Hesiod. It rose 
on the lower slopes of Mount Ida, and flowed 
northwest into the Hellespont, between Abydus 
and Dardanus, after receiving the Selleis from 
the west. It is identified by some with the 
River Isdcoc, which Thucydides mentions, be- 
tween Cynossema and Abydus. Some made it 
erroneously a tributary of the Aisepus. It is 
found mentioned on the coins of Dardanus. 

[Ruopoetwe (‘Podoyotvy). 1.A daughter of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, was given in marriage by 
him to Orontes. Vid. Oronrzs, No. 3.— 2. 
Daughter of Mithradates I., king of Parthia, 
given by him in marriage to Demetrius Nicator, 
king of Syria. Vid. Arsacrs, No. 6.] 

[Ruovope (‘Poddrn), a fountain nymph, daugh- 
ter of the river-god Strymon, wife of the Thra- 
cian Hemus, and mother of Hebrus. She is 
mentioned also among the playmates of Pro- 
serpina (Persephone). | z 

Rudéporx (‘Poddérm), one of the highest ranges 
of mountains in Thrace, extending from Mount 
Scomius, east of the River Nestus and the 
boundaries of Macedonia, in a southeasterly di- 
rection almost down to the coast. It is highest 
in its northern part, and is thickly covered with 
wood. Rhodope, like the rest of Thrace, was 
sacred to Dionysus (Bacchus), and is frequently 
mentioned by the poets in connection with the 
worship of this god. 

[RuopérHon, a Rhodian statesman, who ex- 
erted himself when hostilities broke out between 
Perseus and the Romans to preserve unbroken 
the connection between his countrymen and the 
latter. He was one of the deputies sent, B.C. 
167, to convey a golden crown to Rome. ] 

Ruoports (‘Poddruc), a celebrated Greek court- 
esan, of Thracian origin, was a fellow-slave with 
the poet A%sop, both of them belonging to the 
Samian Iadmon. She afterward became the 
property of Xanthes, another Samian, who car- 
ried her to Naucratis in Egypt, in the reign of 
Amasis, and at this great sea-port she carried 
on the trade of an hetera for the benefit of her 
master. While thus employed, Charaxus, the 
brother of the poetess Sappho, who had come 
to Naucratis as a merchant, fell in love with 
her, and ransomed her from slavery for a large 
sum of money. She was, in consequence, at- 
tacked by Sappho ina poem. She continued to 
live at Naueratis, and with the tenth part of her 
gains she dedicated at Delphi ten iron spits, 
which were seen by Herodotus. She is called 
Rhodopis by Herodotus, but Sappho in her poem 
spoke of her under the name of Doricha. It is 
therefore probable that Doricha was her real 
name, and that she received that of Rhodopis, 
which signifies the * rosy-cheeked,” on account 
of her beauty. There was a tale current in 
Greece that Rhodopis built the third pyramid, 
It has been conjectured, with great probability, 
that in consequence of her name Rhodopis, the 
“‘rosy-cheeked,”” she was confounded with Nito- 
cris, the beautiful Egyptian queen, and the he- 
roine of many an Egyptian legend, who is said 
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by the ancient chronologers to have built the 
third pyramid. , i. Tie ' 

Ruovos (‘Pddoc), sometimes called Rudpa, 
daughter of Neptune (Poseidon) and Halia, or 
of Helios and Amphitrite, or of Neptune (Posei- 
don) and Venus (Aphrodite), or, lastly, of Oce- 
anus. From her the island of Rhodes is said 
to have derived its name; andin this:island she 
bore to Helios seven sons. 

{Ruopuntta (‘Podovyria), a fortress on Mount 
C&ta, near Heraclea and Thermopylé ; accord- 
ing to Livy, one of the summits of Gta.] 

Rudpus (7 ‘Pédo¢: ‘Pédtoc, Rhodius: now Rho- 
dos, Rhodes), the easternmost island of the Dge- 
an, or, more specifically, of the Carpathian Sea, 
les off the southern coast of Caria, due south of 
the promontory of Cynossema (now Cape Alou- 
po), at the distance of about twelve geographical 
miles. Itslength, from northeast to southwest, 
is about forty-five miles; its greatest breadth 
about twenty to twenty-five. In early times it 
was called A‘threa and Ophiussa, and several 
othernames. The earliest Greek records make 
mention of it. Mythological stories ascribed 
its origin te the power of Apollo, who raised it 
from beneath the waves ; and its first peopling 
to the Telchines, children of Thalatta (the Sea), 
upon whose destruction by a deluge the He- 
liade were planted in the island by Helios, 
where they formed seven tribes, and founded 
a kingdom, which soon became flourishing by 
their skill in astronomy and navigation, and 
other sciences and arts. These traditions ap- 
pear to signify the early peopling of the island 
by some of the civilized races of Western Asia, 
probably the Pheenicians. After other alleged 
migrations into the island, we come to its Hel- 
lenic colonization, which is ascribed to Tlepo- 
lemus, the son of Hercules, before the Trojan 
war, and after that war to Althemenes. Ho- 
mer mentions the three Dorian settlements in 
Rhodes, namely, Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus ; 
and these cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and Hali- 
earnassus, formed the Dorian Hexapolis, which 
was established, from a period of unknown 
antiquity, in the southwestern corner of Asia 
Minor. Rhodes soon became a great maritime 
state, or rather confederacy, the island being 
parcelled out between the three cities above 
mentioned. The Rhodians made distant voy- 
ages, and founded numerous colonies, of which 
the chief were Rhoda in {beria ; Gela in Sicily ; 
Parthenope, Salacia, Siris, and Sybaris in Italy ; 
settlements in the Balearic Islands; and, in 
their own neighborhood, Soli in Cilicia, and 
Gage and Corydalla in Lycia. During this 
early period the government of each of the three 
cities seems to have been monarchical; but 
about B.C. 660 the whole island seems to have 
been united in an oligarchical republic, the chief 
magistrates of which, called prytanes, were 
taken from the family of the Eratide, who had 
been the royal family of Ialysus. Vid. Draco- 
ras, Dortaus. At the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Rhodes was one of those Dorian 
maritime states which were subject to Athens ; 
but in the twentieth year of the war, 412, it 
joined the Spartan alliance, and the oligarchical 
party, which had been depressed, and their lead- 
ers, the Eratide, expelled, recovered their for- 
mer power under Dorieus. In 408, the new 
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capital, called Ribus, was built, and peopled 
from the three ancient cities of Ialysus, Lindus, 
and Camirus. The history of the island now 
presents a series of conflicts between the demo- 
cratical and oligarchical parties, and_of subjec- 


tion to Athens and Sparta in turn, till the end of 


the Social war, 355, when its independence was 
acknowledged. Then followed a conflict with 
the princes of Caria, during which the island was 
for a time subject to Artemisia, and, nominally at 
least, toIdrieus. During this period there were 
great internal dissensions, which were at length 
composed by amixed form of government, unit- 
ing the elements of aristocracy and democracy. 
At the Macedonian conquest, they submitted 
to Alexander; but, upon his death, they expelled 
the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing wars 
they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, and their city, Rhodes, successfully 
endured a most famous siege by the forces of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who at length, in admi- 
ration of the valor of, the besieged, presented 
them with the engines he had used against the 
city, from the sale of which they defrayed the 
cost of the celebrated Colossus, which is de- 
scribed under the name of its artist, Cuares. 
The state now for a long time flourished, with 
an extensive commerce, and with such a mari- 


time power that it compelled the Byzantines to 


remit the toll which they levied on ships passing 
the Bosporus. At length they came into con- 
nection with the Romans, whose alliance they 
joined, with Attalus, king of Pergamus, in the 
war against Philip III. of Macedon. In the en- 
suing war with Antiochus, the Rhodians gave 
the Romans great aid with their fleet; and, in 
the subsequent partition of the Syrian posses- 
sions of Asia Minor, they were rewarded by 
the supremacy of S. Caria, where they had 
had settlements from an early period. Vid. Pr- 
r#a Ruopiorum. A temporary interruption of 
their alliance with Rome was caused by their 
espousing the cause of Perseus, for which they 
were severely punished, 168; but they recov- 
ered the favor of Rome by the important naval 
aid they rendered in the Mithradatic war. In 
the civil wars they took part with Cesar, and 
suffered in consequence from Cassius, 42, but 
were afterward compensated for their losses by 
the favor of Antonius. They were at length 
deprived of their independence by Claudius ; 
and their prosperity received its final blow from 
an earthquake, which laid the city of Rhodes in 
ruins, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 155. 
The celebrated medieval history of the island, 
as the seat of the Knights of St. John, does not 
belong to this work. The island is of great 
beauty and fertility, with a delicious ,climate. 
It was further celebrated as the home of dis- 
tinguished schools of Greek art and of Greek 
oratory. The city of Rhodes was famous for 
the beauty and regularity of its architecture, 
and the number of statues which adorned it; 
it was designed by Hippodamus of Miletus. 
(Comp. Iarysus, Lrnpus, and Camrrus.) ; 
Ruacus (‘Poikoc). 1. A Centaur, who, in con- 
junction with Hyleus, pursued Atalanta in Ar- 
cadia, but was killed by her with an arrow. The 
Roman poets call him Rhetus, and relate that 
he was wounded at the nuptials of Pirithous.— 
2. Son of Phileas or Phileus, of Samos, an ar- 
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RICIMER. 


chitect and statuary belonging to the earliest | what east of the promontory named after it 


period in the history of Greek art, is mentioned 
as the head of a family of Samian artists. He 
flourished about B.C. 640. He was thefirst arch- 
itect of the great temple of Juno (Hera) at Sa- 
mos, which Theodorus completed. In conjunc- 
tion with Smilis and Theodorus, he constructed 
the labyrinth of Lemnos ; and he, and the mem- 
bers of his family who succeeded him, invented 
the art of casting statues in bronze and iron. 

[Ruamerarces (‘Powytaakye). 1. 1., king of 
Thrace, was brother of Cotys, and uncle and 
guardian of Rhascuporis, at whose death, B.C. 
13, he was expelled from Thrace. About two 
years afterward Rheemetalces received from 
Augustus his nephew’s dominions, with some 
additions, since Tacitus calls him king of all 
Thrace. On his death Augustus divided his 
kingdom between his son Cotys and his brother 
Rhascuporis. — 2. II., King of Thrace, nephew 
of the preceding, and son of Rhascuporis, re- 
ceived a portion of the Thracian kingdom on 
the deposition of his father. He remained faith- 
ful to the Romans, and aided in putting down 
the Thracian malcontents in A.D. 26. Caligu- 
la, in A.D. 38, assigned the whole of Thrace to 
Rhemetalces. ] 

[Ruaio (‘Poid), a daughter of Staphylus, be- 
loved by Apollo, to whom she bore Anius: she 
had been put in a chest, and set afloat on the 
sea by her father, but was wafted safely to Eu- 

‘ beea (or Delos). ] Pm 

[Ruqsaces(‘Potodxne in Arrian and Plutarch ; 
‘Pwodknc, Diod.), a Persian, who deduced his 
lineage from one of the seven chiefs who over- 
threw the government of the Magi, was satrap 
of Ionia and Lydia about 350 B.C., and was as- 
sociated with the Theban Lacrates in the war 
against Egypt. In the battle at the Granicus, 
having assailed Alexander, he was slain by that 
monarch’s own hand... Diodorus and Curtius, 
however, say that, having cleft the king’s helmet 
with his sword, his hand was cut off by Clitus.] 

Rua@reEum (70 ‘Potrecoy akpov, 7 ‘Porrerac axri, 
‘Poirjias dcraé : Virg. Rheetea litora : now Cape 
Intepeh or Barbieri), a promontory, or a strip of 
rocky coast breaking into several promontories, 
in Mysia, on the Hellespont, near Aantium, 
with a town of the same name (now probably 
Paleo Castro). 

Raarus. 1. A centaur. Vid. Ruacus.—2. 
One of the giants, who was slain by Bacchus 
(Dionysus) ; he is usually called Eurytus.—[3. 
One of the companions of Phineus, slain by 
Perseus. —4. King of the Marrubii in Italy, 
father of Anchemolus. Vid. Ancurmoxus.—D. 
A Rutulian slain among the sine nomine plebem 
by Euryalus.] 

[Ruomsirrs Magnus and Minor (‘Poubirne 
héyac and éAdcowy), two rivers of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, which fell into two bays of the Palus 
Meotis, both abounding in fish: of these the 
smaller, according to Strabo, was six hundred 
stadia from the Anticites; the larger, eight hund- 
red stadia northeast of the smaller, and just as 
far southwest from the Tanais. The larger riv- 
er is the modern Jei, Jeisse, or Jea; the smaller, 
the Tschelbasch or the Beisu; according to oth- 
ers, the Atschujef.] 

[Ruésus or Ruossus (‘Pwode and ‘Péccoc), a 
sea-port of Syria, on the Issicus Sinus, some- 
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(oxomEhoc 6 ‘Poocorkdc, now Cape Torose or Dog’s 
Cape), and at the southern point of the above- 
named gulf, in the neighborhood of the Syrian 
passes. At this mountain pass Pococke found 
ruins of ancient walls, which probably belonged 
to the city Rhésus.] 

[Ruorinus (‘Péravoc, now, according to Man- 
nert, Dalesanz), a small river of Corsica, flowing 
into the Tyrrhenian Sea at about the middle 
of the eastern coast, not far from Aleria.] 

Ruoxonini or Roxonant, a warlike people in 
European Sarmatia, on the coast of the Palus 
Meotis, and between the Borysthenes and the 
Tanais, usually supposed to be the ancestors of 
the modern Russians. They frequently attack- 
ed and plundered the Roman provinces south 
of the Danube ; and Hadrian was even obliged 
to pay them tribute. They are mentioned as 
late as the eleventh century. They fought with 
lances and with long swords wielded with both 
hands; and their armies were composed chiefly 
of cavalry. 

[Ruvson (‘Pot6wv, now probably the Dina), a 
river of European Sarmatia, falling into the Oce- 
anus Sarmaticus between the Chronus and Tu- 
runtus. ] 

Ruynpicus (‘Puvdakéde: now Edrenos), or Ly- 
cus, a considerable river of Asia Minor. Rising 
in Mount Dindymene, opposite to the sources 
of the Hermus, it flows north through Phrygia, 
then turns northwest, then west, and then north, 
through the Lake Apolloniatis, into the Propon- 
tis. Krom the point where it left Phrygia, it 
formed the boundary of Mysia and Bithynia. 
Its chief tributary, which joins it from the west 
below the Lake Apolloniatis, was called Macus- 
Tus. On the banks of the Rhyndacus Lucullus 
gained a great victory over Mithradates, B.C. 73, 

Ruyrzs (‘Pére¢ and other forms: ‘Puraioc), 
one of the twelve cities of Achaia, situated be- 
tween Avgium and Patre. It was destroyed by 
Augustus, and its inhabitants removed to Patre. 

Ruyrivm (‘Piriov), a town in Crete, mention- 
ed by Homer, which is identified by modern 
writers, but without any sufficient reasons, with 
the later Ritymna. 

Ricimer, the Roman « King-Maker,” was the 
son of a Suevian chief, and was brought up at 
the court of Valentinian III. He served with 
distinction under Aétius, in the reign of Valen- 
tinian II]. In A.D. 456 he commanded the 
fleet of the Emperor Avitus, with which he 
gained a great victory over the Vandals, and in 
the same year he deposed Avitus; but as he 
was a barbarian by birth, he would not assume 
the title of emperor, but gave it to Majorian, in- 
tending to keep the real power in his own hands. 
But as Majorian proved more able and ener- 
getic than Ricimer had expected, he was put to 
death in 461 by order of Ricimer, who now 
raised Libius Severus to the throne. On the 
death of Severus in 465, Ricimer kept the gov- 
ernment in his own hands for the next eighteen 
months ; but in 467 Anthemius was appointed 
Emperor of the West by Leo, emperor of the 
East. Ricimer acquiesced in the appointment, 
and received the daughter of Anthemius in mar- 
tage ; but in 472 he made war against his 
father-in-law, and took Rome by storm. An- 
themius perished in the assault, and Olybrius 
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was proclaimed emperor by Ricimer, who died, 
however, only forty days after the sack of Rome. 

Ricina.’ 1. (Ricinensis), a town in Picenum, 
colonized by the Emperor Severus. Its mines 
are on the River Potenza, near Macerata.—2. 
One of the Ebude Insule, or the Hebrides. 

_ Ricopéium (now Reol), a town of the Treviri 
in Gallia Belgica, distant three days’ march 
from Mogontiacum. ; 

[Rirneus, or, more correctly, Rutprus (‘Pur- 
evc),a Trojan warrior, who joined the band of 
4gneas the night that Troy was burned. and 
fought with great bravery until he was at length 
overpowered by superior numbers: he is com- 
mended for his piety and justice. ] 

Rosieus or Rosico, is described by some 
Latin writers as a divinity worshipped for the 
purpose of averting blight or too great heat 
from the young corn-fields. The festival of the 
Robigalia was celebrated on the twenty-fifth of 
April, and.was said to have been instituted by 
Numa. But considering the uncertainty of the 
ancients themselves as to whether the divinity 
was masculine or feminine, and that the Ro- 
mans did not pay divine honors to any evil de- 
mon, itis probable that the divinity Robigus or 
Robigo is only an abstraction of the later Ro- 
mans from the festival of the Robigalia. 

Rosus, a fortress in the territory of the Rau- 
raci, in Gallia Belgica, which was built by Va- 
lentinian near Basilia, A.D. 374. 

Roma (Romanus: now Rome), the capital of 
Italy and of the world, was situated on the left 
bank of the River Tiber, on the northwestern 
confines of Latium, about sixteen miles from 
the sea.—A. History or tue Crry. Rome is 
said to have been a colony from Alba Longa, 
and to have been founded by Romulus about 
B.C. 753. Vid. Romunus. All traditions agree 
that the original city comprised only the Mons 
Palatinus or Palatiwm, and some portion of the 
ground immediately below it. It was surround- 
ed by walls, which followed the line of the Po- 
merium (vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v.), and was built 
in a square form, whence it was called Roma 
Quadrata. This city on the Palatine was in- 
habited only by Latins. On the neighboring 
hills there also existed from the earliest times 
settlements of Sabines and Etruscans. The 
Sabine town, probably called Quirium, and in- 
habited by Quirztes, was situated on the hills to 
the north of the Palatine, that is, the Quirinalis 
and Capitolinus, or Capitolium, on the latter of 
which hills was the Sabine Arx or citadel. 
These Latin and Sabine towns afterward be- 
came united, according to tradition, in the reign 
of Romulus, and the two nations formed one 
collective body, known under the name of 
«¢ Populus Romanus (et) Quirites.” The Etrus- 
cans were settled on Mons Celius, and extend- 
ed over Mons Cispius and Mons Oppius, which 
are part of the Esquiline. These Etruscans 
were at an early period incorporated in the 
Roman state, but were compelled to abandon 
their seats on the hills, and to take up their 
abode in the plains between the Celius and the 
Esquiline, whence the Vicws Tuscus derived its 
name. Under the kings the city rapidly grew 
in population and in size. Ancus Marcius add- 
ed the Mons Aventinus to the city. The same 
king also built a fortress on the Janiculus, a hill 
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on the other side of the Tiber, as a niotestion 
against the Etruscans, and connected it with 
the city by means of the Pons Sublicius. Rome 
was still further improved and enlarged by Tar- 
quinius Priscus and Servius Tullius. The for- 
mer of these kings constructed the vast sewers 
(cloace), by which the lower part of the city be- 
tween the Palatine and Capitol was drained, 
and which still remain without a stone dis- 
placed. He also laid out the Circus Maximus 
and the Forum, and, according to some tradi- 
tions, commenced the erection of the Capitoline 
temple, which was finished by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus. The completion of the city, however, 
was ascribed to Servius Tullius. This king 
added the Mons Viminalis and Mons Esquilinus, 
and surrounded the whole city with a line of 
fortifications, which comprised all the seven 
hills of Rome (Palatinus, Capitolinus, Quiri- 
nalis, Celius, Aventinus, Viminalis, Esquilinus). 
Hence Rome was ealled Urbs Septicollis. These 
fortifications were about seven miles in cireum- 
ference. At the same time, Servius extended 
the pomerium so as to make the sacred in- 
closure of the city identical with its walls. In 
B.C. 390 Rome was entirely destroyed by the 
Gauls, with the exception of a few houses on 
the Palatine. On the departure of the barbari- 
ans it was rebuilt in great haste and confusion, 
without any attention to regularity, and with 
narrow and crooked streets. After the con- 
quest of the Carthaginians and of the monarchs 
of Macedonia and Syria, the city began to be 
adorned with many public buildings and hand- » 
some private houses; and it was still further 
embellished by Augustus, who introduced great 
improvements into all parts of the city, and both 
erected many public buildings himself, and in- 
duced all the leading nobles of his court to fol- 
low his example. So greatly had the appear- 
ance of the city improved during his long and 
prosperous reign, that he used to boast that he 
had found the city of brick, and had left it of 
marble. Still the main features of the city re- 
mained the same; and the narrow streets and 
mean houses formed a striking and disagreeable 
contrast to the splendid public buildings and 
magnificent palaces which had been recently 
erected. The great fire at Rome in the reign of 
Nero (A.D. 64) destroyed two thirds of the city. 
Nero availed himself of this opportunity to in- 
dulge his passion for building ; and the.city now 
assumed a more regular and stately appearance. 
The new streets were made both wide and 
straight ; the height of the houses was restrict- 
ed; and a certain part of each was required to 
be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was 
proof against fire. Rome had long since ex- 
tended beyond the walls of Servius Tullius ; 
but down to the third century of the Christian 
era the walls of this monarch continued to mark 
the limits of the city properly so called. These 
walls, however, had Jong since been rendered 
quite useless, and the city was therefore left 
without any fortifications. Accordingly, the Em- 
peror Aurelian determined to surround Rome 
with new walls, which embraced the city of 
Servius Tullius and all the suburbs which had 
subsequently grown up around it, such as the 
M. Janiculus on the right bank of the Tiber, 
and the Collis Hortulorum or Mons Pa on 
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the left bank of the river, to the north of the 
Quirinalis. The walls of Aurelian were com- 
menced by this emperor before he set out on 
his expedition against Zenobia (A.D. 271), and 
were terminated by his successor Probus. They 
were about elevenmilesin circumference. They 
were restored by Honorius, and were also part- 
ly rebuilt by Belisarius.—B. Divisions or THE 
Ciry. Rome was divided by Servius Tullius 
into four Regiones or districts, corresponding to 
’ the four city tribes. Their names were, 1. Sud- 
urana, comprehending the space from the Sub- 
ura to the Czlius, both inclusive. 2. Esqui- 
lina, comprehending the Esquiline Hill. 3. Col- 
lina, extending over the Quirinal and Viminal. 
4. Palatina, comprehending the Palatine Hill. 
The Capitoline, as the seat of the gods, and the 
Aventine, were not included in these regiones. 
These regiones were again subdivided into 
twenty-seven Sacella Argeorum, which were 
probably erected where two streets (compita) 
crossed each other. 
the four regiones contained six of these sacella, 
and that the remaining three belonged to the 
Capitoline. “ The division of Servius Tullius 
into four regiones remained unchanged till the 
time of Augustus; but this emperor made a 
fresh division of the city into fourteen regiones, 
which comprised both the ancient city of Ser- 
vius Tullius and all the suburbs which had been 
subsequently added. This division was made 
by Augustus to facilitate the internal govern- 
ment of the city. The names of the regiones 
were, 1. Porta Capena, at the southeast corner 
of the city, by the Porta Capena. 2. Celimon- 
tewm, northeast of the preceding, embracing M. 
Celius. 3. Isis et Serapis, northwest of No. 2, 
in the valley between the Celius, the Palatine 
and Esquiline. 4. Via Sacra, northwest of No. 
3, embracing the valley between the Esquiline, 
Viminal, and Quirinal, toward the Palatine. 5. 
Esquilina cum Colle Viminali, northeast of No. 
4, comprehending the whole of the Esquiline 
and Viminal. 6. Alta Semita, northwest of No. 
5, comprising the Quirinal. 7. Via Lata, west 
of No. 6, between the Quirinal and Campus 
Martius. 8. Forum Romanum, south of No. eg 
comprehending the Capitoline and the valley 
between it and the Palatine. 9. Circus Fla- 
minius, northwest of No. 8, extending as far as 
the Tiber, and comprehending the whole of the 
Campus Martius. 10. Palatium, southeast of 
No. 8, containing the Palatine. 11. Circus 
Maximus, southwest of No. 10, comprehending 
the plain between the Palatine, Aventine, and 
Tiber. 12. Prscina Rublica, southeast of No. 
1l., 13. Aventinus, northwest of No. 12, em- 
bracing the Aventine. 14. Trans Tiberim, the 
only region on the right bank of the river, con- 
taining the Insula Tiberina, the valley between 
the river and the Janiculus, and a part of this 
mountain. Hach of these regiones was subdi- 
vided into a certain number of Vici, analogous 
to the sacella of Servius Tullius. The houses 
were divided into two different classes, called 
respectively domus and insule. The former 
were the dwellings of the Roman nobles, cor- 
responding to the modern palazzi; the latter 
were the habitations of the middle and lower 
classes. Each insula contained several apart- 
ments or sets of apartments, which were let to 
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different families, and it was frequently sur- 
rounded with shops. The insule contained 
several stories ; and as the value of ground in- 
creased in Rome, they were frequently built of 
a dangerous height. Hence Augustus restrict- 
ed the height of all new houses to seventy feet, 
and Trajan to sixty feet. No houses of any de- 
scription were allowed to be built close together 
at Rome, and it was provided by the Twelve 
Tables that a space of at least five feet should 
be left between every house. The number of 
insule, of course, greatly exceeded that of the 
domi. It is stated that there were forty-six 
thousand six hundred and two insule at Rome, 


but only one thousand seven hundred and nine- 


ty domus.—C. Size anp PopuLaTion oF THE 
City. It has been already stated that the cir- 
cumference of the walls of Servius Tullius was 
about seven miles; but a great part of the space 
included within these walls was at first not cov- 
ered with buildings. Subsequently, as we have 
seen, the city greatly extended beyond these 
limits ; and a measurement has come down to 
us, made in the reign of Vespasian, by which it 
appears to have been about thirteen miles in 
circumference. It was probably about this 
time that Rome reached its greatest size. The 
walls of Aurelian were only about eleven miles 
in circuit. It is more difficult to determine the 
population of the city at any given period. We 
learn, however, from the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum, that the plebs urbana in the time of Au- 
gustus was three hundred and twenty thousand. 
This did not include the women, nor the sen- 
ators, nor knights ; so that the free population 
could not have been less than six hundred and 
fifty thousand. To this number we must add 
the slaves, who must have been at least as nu- 
merous as the free population. Consequently, 
the whole population of Rome in the time of 
Augustus must have been at least one million 
three hundred thousand, and in all probability 
greatly exceeded that number. Moreover, as 
we know that the city continued to inerease in 
size and population down to the time of Vespa- 
sian and Trajan, we shall not be far wrong in 
supposing that the city contained nearly two 
millions of inhabitants in the reigns of those 
emperors.—D.-Waris anp Gates. I. Watts 
or Romunvs. The direction of this wall is de- 
scribed by Tacitus. Commencing at the Forum 
Boarium, the site of which is marked by the 
areh erected there to Septimius Severus, it ran 
along the foot of the Palatine, having the valley 
afterward occupied by the Circus Maximus on 
the right, as far as the altar of Consus, nearly 
opposite to the extremity of the Circus ; thence 
it turned round the southern angle of the Pala- 
tine, followed the foot of the hill nearly in a 
Straight line to the Curie Veteres, which stood 
not far from the site of the Arch of Constan- 
tine ; thence ascended the steep slope, at the 
summit of which stands the Arch of Titus, and 
descended again on the other side to the angle 
of the Forum, which was then a morass. In 
this wall there were three gates, the number 
prescribed by the rules of the Etruscan religion. 
1. Porta Mugonia or Mugionis, also called Porta 
vetus Palati, at the northern slope of the Pala- 
tine, at the point where the Via Sacra and the 
2. Porta Romanula, at the 
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western angle of the hill, near the temple of 
Victory, and between the modern churches of 
S. Teodoro and Santa Anastasia. 3.The name 
and position of the third gate is not mentioned, 
‘for the Porta Janualis appears to be identical 
with the Janus or archway, commonly known 
as the temple of Janus, which’stood on the other 
side of the Forum, and could have had no con- 
nection with the original city of Romulus.—II. 
Watts or Servius Tunuius. It is stated that 
this king surrounded the whole city with a wall 
of hewn stone; but there are many reasons for 
questioning this statement. The seven hills on 
which Rome was built were most of them of 
great natural strength, having sides actually 
precipitous, or easily rendered so by cutting 
away the soft tufo rock. Instead, therefore, of 
building a wall around the whole circuit of the 
city, Servius Tullus appears only to have con- 
nected the several hills by walls or trenches 
drawn across the narrow valleys which separ- 
ated them. The most formidable part of these 
fortifications was the agger or mound which ex- 
tended across the broad table-land formed by 
the junction of the Quirinal, Esquiline, and Vim- 
inal, since it was on this side that the city was 
most open to the attacks of the enemy. The 
agger was a great rampart or mound of earth, 
fifty feet wide and above sixty high, faced with 
flagstones and flanked with towers, and at its 
foot was a moat one hundred feet broad and 
thirty deep. There are still traces of this work. 
Starting from the southern extremity of this 
mound at the Porta Esquilina, the fortifications 
of Servius ran along the outside edge of the Ce- 
lian and Aventine Hills to the River Tiber by the 
Porta Trigemina. From this point to the Porta 
Flumentana, near the southwestern extremity 
of the Capitoline Hill, there appears to have 
been no wall, the river itself being considered a 
sufficient defence. At the Porta Flumentana 
the fortifications again commenced, and ran 
along the outside edge of the Capitoline and 
Quirinal Hills till they reached the northern ex- 
tremity of the agger at the Porta Collina. The 
number of the gates in the walls of Servius is un- 
certain, and the position of many ofthem is doubt- 
ful. Pliny, indeed, states that their number was 
thirty-seven; but it is almost certain that this 
number includes many mere openings made 
through the walls to connect different parts of 
the city with the suburbs, since the walls of Ser- 
vius had long since ceased to be regarded. The 
following is a list of the gates as far as they can 
be ascertained: 1. Porta Collina, at the northerly 
extremity of the agger, and the most northern 
of all the gates, stood at the point of junction of 
the Via Salaria and Via Nomentana, just above 
the northern angle of the Vigna dei Certosini. 
2. P. Viminalis, south of No. 1, and in the centre 
of the agger. 3. P. Esquilina, south of No. 2, 
on the site of the arch of Gallienus, which proba- 
bly replaced it; the Via Prenestina and Labi- 
cana began here. 4. P. Querquetulana, south 
of No. 3. 5. P. Cealiomontana, south of No. 4, 
on the heights of Mons Celius, behind the hos- 
pital of 8. Giovanni in Laterano, at the point of 
junction of the two modern streets which bear 
the name of S. Stefano Rotondo, and the SS. 
Quattro Coronati. 6. P. Capena, one of the most 
celebrated of all the Roman gates, from which 
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issued the Via Appia. It stood southwest of 
No. 5, and at the southwest foot of the Celian, 
on the spot now occupied by the grounds of the 
Villa Mattei. 7, 8, 9. P. Lavernalis, P. Rau- 
dusculana, and P. Nevia, three of the most 
southerly gates of Rome, lying between the 
Celian and the Aventine. The walls of Ser- 
vius probably here took a great bend to the 
south, inclosing the heights of Sta Balbina and 
Sta Saba. 10. P. Minucia, probably west of the 
three preceding, and on the south of the Aven- 
tine. 11. P. Trigemina, on the northwest of 
the Aventine, near the Tiber and the great salt 
magazines. 12. P. Flumentana, north of the pre- 
ceding, near the southwestern slope of the Capi- 
tol and close to the Tiber. 13. P. Carmentals, 
north of No. 12, and at the foot of the south- 
western slope of the Capitoline, near the altar 
of Carmenta, and leading to the Forum Olitori- 
um and the Theatre of Marcellus. This gate 
contained two passages, of which the right-hand 
one was called Porta Scelerata from the time 
that the three hundred Fabii passed through it, 
and was always avoided. 14. P. Ratumenalis, 
north of No. 13, and at the northwestern slope 
of the Capitoline, leading from the Forum of 
Trajan to the Campus Martius. 15. P. Fonti- 
nalis, north of No. 14, on the western slope of 
the Quirinal, also leading to the Campus Mar- 
tius. 16. P. Sanqualis, north of No. 15, also 
on the western slope of the same hill. 17. P. 
Salutaris, north of No. 16, on the northwestern 
slope of the same hill, near the temple of Salus. 
18. P. Triumphalis. The position of this gate is 
quite uncertain, except that it led, more or less 
directly, to the Campus Martius.—III. Watts 
or Auretian. These walls are essentially the 
same as those which surround the modern city 
of Rome, with the exception of the part beyond 
the Tiber. The Janiculus and the adjacent 
suburb was the only portion beyond the-Tiber 
which was included within the fortifications of 
Aurelian ; for the Vatican was not surrounded 
with walls till the time of Leo IV., in the ninth 
century. On the left bank of the Tiber the 
walls of Aurelian embraced on the north the 
Collis Hortulorum or Pincianus, on the west 
the Campus Martius, on the east the Campus 
Esquilinus, and on the south the Mons Testa- 
ceus. There were fourteen gates in the Aure- 
lian walls, most of which derived their names 
from the roads issuing from them. These were, 
on the northern side, 1. P. Aurelia, on the Tiber 
in front of the Pons Allius. 2. P. Pinciana, on 
the hill of the same name. 3. P. Salaris, ex- 
tant under the same name, but restored in mod- 
ern times. 4. P. Nomentana, leading to the an- 
cient P. Collina. On the eastern side, is IR 
Tiburtina, \eading to the old Porta Esquilina, 
now Porta S. Lorenzo. 6. P. Prenestina, now 
Porta Maggiore. On the southern side, 7. P. 


Asinaria, on the site of the modern Porta S. - 


Giovanni. 8. P. Metronis, or Metron, or Me- 
trovia, which has now disappeared, probably at 
the entrance to the Cezlian, between S. Stefano 
Rotondo and the Villa Mattei. 9. P. Latina, 
now walled up. 10. P. Appia, now Porta 8. 
Pancrazio. The roads through this gate and 
through No. 9 both led to the old Porta Capena. 
11. P. Ostiensis, leading to Ostia, now Porta 8. 
Paolo. On the western side, 12. P. 7 i 
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on the other side of the Tiber, near the river, 
from which issued the road to Portus. 13. A 
second P. Aurelia, on the western slope of the 
Janiculus, now Porta S. Pancrazio. 14. P. Sep- 
timiana, near the Tiber, which was destroyed 
by Alexander VI.—E. Bripegs. There were 
eight bridges across the Tiber, which probably 
ran in the following order from north to south : 
1. Pons Zilius, which was built by Hadrian, and 
led from the city to the mausoleum of that em- 
peror, now the bridge and castle of St. Angelo. 
2. P. Neronianus, or Vaticanus, which led from 


the Campus Martius to the Vatican and the gar- 


dens of Caligula and Nero. The remains of its 
piers may still be seen, when the waters of the 
Tiber are low, at the back of the Hospital of 
San Spirito. 3. P. Aurelius, sometimes, but 
erroneously, called Janiculensis, which led to 
the Janiculus and the Porta Aurelia. It occu- 
pied the site of the present “Ponte Sisto,” 
which was built by Sixtus IV. upon the ruins of 
the old bridge. 4, 5. P. Fabricius and P. Ces- 
“ius, the two bridges which connected the In- 
sula Tiberina with the opposite sides of the 
river, the former with the city, the latter with 
the Janiculus. Both are still remaining. The 
P. Fabricius, which was built by one L. Fabri- 
cius, curator viarum, a short time before the 
conspiracy of Catiline, now bears the name of 
“ Ponte Quattro Capi.” The P. Cestius, which 
was built at a much later age, is now called 
«Ponte S. Bartolommeo.” 6. P. Senatorius or 
Palatinus, below the island of the Tiber, form- 
ed the communication between the Palatine 
and its neighborhood and the Janiculus. 7. P. 
Sublicius, the oldest of the Roman bridges, said 
to have been built by Ancus Marcius when he 
erected a fort on the Janiculus. It was built 
of wood, whence its name, which comes from 
sublices, ‘*wooden beams.” It was carried 
away several times by the river, but from a 
feeling of religious respect was always rebuilt 
of wood down to the latest times; 8. P. Mil- 
vius or Mulvius, now “Ponte Molle,” was sit- 
uated outside the city, north of the P. Alius, 
and was built by Amilius Scaurus the censor.— 
F. Inrertor or tHE City. J. Fora anp Camptr. 
The Fora were open spaces of gvound, paved 
with stones, surrounded by buildings, and used 
as market places, or for the transaction of pub- 
lic business. _An account of the Fora is given 
elsewhere. Vid. Forum. The Campi were 
also open spaces of ground, but much larger, 
covered with grass, planted with trees, and 
adorned with works of art. They were used 
by the people as places of exercise and amuse- 
ment, and may be compared with the London 
parks. These Campi were, 1. Campus Mar- 
tus, the open plain lying between the city walls 
and the Tiber, of which the southern part, in 


the neighborhood of the Circus Flaminius, was, 


ealled Campus Flaminius, or Prata Flaminia. 
This plain, which was by far the most celebrated 
of all, is spoken of separately. Vid. Campus 
Martius. 2. Campus Sceleratus, close to the 


Porta Collina and within the walls of Servius, | 
where the vestals who had broken their vows | 


of chastity were entombed alive. 3. Campus 

Agrippe, probably on the southwestern slope 

of the Pincian Hill, east of the Campus Martius, 

on the right of the Corso, and north of the Piazza 
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degli Apostoli. 4: Campus Esquilinus, outside 
of the agger of Servius and near the Porta Hs- 
quilina, where criminals were executed, and 
the lower classes were buried. ‘The greater 
part of this plain was afterward converted into 
pleasure grounds belonging to the palace of 
Mecenas. 5. Campus Viminalis, on the east- 
ern slope of the Viminal, near the Villa Negroni. 
—II. Srrerrs anv Districts. There are said 
to have been, in all, two hundred and fifteen 
streets in Rome. The broad streets were call- 
ed Vie and Vici;* the narrow streets Angipor- 
tus. The chief streets were, 1. Via Sacra, the 
principal street in Rome. It began near the 
Sacellum Streniz, in the valley between the 
Celian and the Esquiline, and, leaving the Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre (Colosseum) on the left, ran 
along the northern slope of the Palatine, pass- 
ing under the arch of Titus, and past the Forum 
Romanum, till it reached the Capitol. 2. Via 
Lata, led from the northern side of the Capitol 
and the Porta Ratumena.to the Porta Flaminhia, 
whence the northern part of it was called Via 
Flaminia. 3. Via Nova, by the side of the west- 
ern slope of the Palatine, led from the ancient 
Porta Romanula and the Velabrum to the Forum, 
and was connected by a side street with the Via 
Sacra. 4. Vicus Jugarius, led from the Porta 
Carmentalis, under the Capitol, to the Forum 
Romanum, which it entered near the Basilica 
Julia and the Lacus Servilius. 5. Vicus Tuscus, 
connected the Velabrum with the Forum, run- 
ning west of, and nearly parallel with, the Via 
Nova. It contained a great number of shops, 
where articles of luxury were sold, and its in- 
habitants did not possess the best of characters 
(Tuser turba impia vici, Hor., Sat., ii., 3, 228). 
6. Vicus Cyprius, ran from the Forum to the 
Esquiline. The upper part-of it, turning on the 
right to the Urbius Clivus, was called Scelera- 
tus Vicus, because TulHa here drove her chariot 
over the corpse of her father Servius. 7. Vicus 
Patricius, in the valley between the Esquiline 
and the Viminal, in the direction of the modern 
Via Urbana and ViadiS. Pudenziana. 8. Vicus 
Africus, in the district of the Esquiline, but the 
exact situation of which can not be determined, 
said to have been so called because African 
hostages were kept here during the first Punic 
war. 9. Vicus Sandalarius, also in the district 
of the Esquiline, extending as far as the heights 
ofthe Carine. Besides the shops of the shoe- 
makers, from whom it derived its name, it con- 
tained several booksellers’ shops. 10. Vicus 
Vitriarius or Vitrarius, in the southeastern part 
of the city, near the Porta Capena. 11. Vicus 
Longus, in the Vallis Quirini, between the Quir- 
inal and Viminal, now S. Vitale. 19. Caput 
Africe, near the Colosseum, the modern Via de 
S. Quattro Coronati. 13. Subura or Suburra, a 
district, through which a street of the same 


; name ran, was the whole valley between the 


Esquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal. It was one 
of the most frequented parts of the town, and 
contained a great number of shops and brothels, 
14. Vela, a height near the Forum, which ex- 
tended from the Palatine, near the arch of Ti- 
tus, to the Esquiline, and which separated the 


* Vicus properly signified a quarter of the city, but the 
principal street in a vicus was frequently called by the 
name of the vicus to which it belonged. 2 
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valley of the Forum from that of the Colosseum. 
On the Velia were situated the Basilica of Con- 
stantine and the temple of Venus and Rome. 
15. Carina, a district on the southwestern part 
of the Esquiline, or the modern height of S. 
Pietro in Vincoli, where Pompey, Cicero, and 
many distinguished Romans lived. 16. Vela- 


brum, a district on the western slope of the’ 


Palatine, between the Vicus Tuscus and the 
Forum Boarium, was originally a morass. 17. 
Aiquimelium, a place at the eastern foot of the 
Capitol and by the side of the Vicus Jugarius, 
where the house of Sp. Melius once stood. 
(Vid. p.467,b.) 18. Argiletum, a district of un- 
certain site, but probably at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Quirinal, between the Subura, the 
Forum of Nerva, and the Temple of Peace. 
The etymology of the name is uncertain ; some 
of the ancients derived it from argilla, “‘ white 
clay ;” others from a hero Argus, a friend of 
Evander, who is said to have been buried here. 
19. Lautumie, a district near the Argiletum and 
the Forum Piscatorium, on which subsequently 
the Basilica Porcia was built. In this district 
was one of the state prisons, called Lautumie, 
or Carcer Lautumiarum.—Iil. Temetes. There 
are said to have been four hundred temples in 
Rome. Of these the following, enumerated for 
the most part in chronological order, were the 
principal: 1. Templum Jovis Feretrii, on the 
Capitoline, the oldest of all the Roman temples, 
built, according to tradition, by Romulus, and 
restored by Augustus. 2. T. Fidei, likewise on 
the Capitoline, built by Numa, and restored suc- 
cessively by A. Atilius Collatinus and M. Aimil- 
ius Seaurus. 3. 7. Jani, also called Janus Bi- 
frons or Biformis, Janus Geminus, and Janus 
Quirinus, also built by Numa, was, properly 
speaking, not a temple, but a passage with an 
extrance at each'end, the gates of which were 
opened during war and closed in times of peace. 
Tt was situated northeast of the Forum toward 
the Quirinal. There were also other temples 


of Janus at Rome, of which one was near the’: 


Theatre of Marcellus, and the other near the 
Forum of Nerva. 4. Avdes Vesta, a round tem- 
ple built by Numa, in the southern part of the 
forum, or on the slope of the Palatine adjoining 
the Regia Numa, probably near Sta Maria Lib- 
eratrice. The Alriwm Vesta, also called Atrium 
Regium, probably formed a part of the Regia 
Numz, which may be regarded as forming a 
portion of the building sacred to Vesta. 5. T. 
Diane, on the Aventine, which hill is hence 
called by Martial Collis Diane, built by Servius 
Tullius, as the place of meeting for the Romans 
and the members of the Latin league, and re- 
stored by Augustus, probably near the modern 
church S. Prisca. 6. T. Lune, frequently con- 
founded with the preceding, also built by Servius 
Tullius, and on the Aventine, probably on the 
side adjoining the Circus. 7. T. Jovis, usually 
called the Capitolium, situated on the southern 
summit of the Capitoline Hill, was vowed by 
Tarquinius Priscus and built by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus. It was the most magnificent of all the 


temples in Rome, and is described elsewhere. 


Vid. Caprrouium. 8. T. Saturni, which was also 
used as the Aerarium, on the Clivus Capitolinus 
and by the Forum, to which it is supposed that the 
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Tarquinius Superbus, and restored successively 
by L. Munatius Plancus and Septimius Severus. 
9. Aides Castoris or T. Castoris ¢f Pollucis, by the 
Forum) near the fountain of Juturna, in which 
the senatefrequently assembled. It was vowed 
by the dictator A. Postumius in the great battle 
with the-Latins near the Lake Regillus, and was 
suecessively restored by lL. Metellus Dalmati- 
cus, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. 10. 7. 
Mercurii, between the Circus Maximus and the 
Aventine. 11. T. Cereris, on the slope of the 
Aventine, near the circus. 12. T. Apollinis, be- 
tween the Circus Maximus and the theatre of 
Marcellus, near the Porticus Octavie, where the 
senate often assembled. 13. T. Junonis Re- 
gine, on the Aventine. 14. T. Martis Extra- 
muranei, before the Porta Capena, on the Via 
Appia. 15. T. Junonis Monete, on the area of 
the Capitoline, where the house of M. Manlius 
had stood. 16. 7. Junonis Lucina, on the west- 
ern summit of the Esquiline. 17. T. Concor- 
die, on the slope of the Capitoline, above the 
Forum, in which the senate frequently assem- 
bled. There were probably two temples of Con- 
cordia, both by the Forum, of which the more 
ancient was consecrated by Camillus, and the 
other by L. Opimius after the death of C. Grac- 
chus. The remains of the ancient temple of 
Concordia are to be seen behind the arch of Sep- 
timius Severus. 18. T. Salutis, on the slope of 
the Quirinal, near the Porta Salutaris, adorned 
with paintings by Fabius Pictor, burned down in 
the reign of Claudius. 19. T. Bellone, before 
the Circus Flaminius, and near the confines of 


the Campus Martius, in which the senate as-~ 


sembled in order to give audience to foreign 
ambassadors, and to receive applications from 
generals who solicited the honor of a triumph. 
20. T. Jovis Victoris, on the Palatine, between the 
Domus Augusti and the Curia Vetus. 21. 7, 
Victorie, on the summit of the Palatine, or the 
Clivus Victoriz, above the Porta Romanula and 
the circus, in which the statue of the mother of 
the gods was at first preserved. 22. T. Magne 
Matris Id@e, near the preceding and the Casa 
Romuli, in which the above-named statue of the 
goddess was placed thirteen years after its ar- 
rival in Rome. 23. JT. Jovis Slatoris, near the 
arch of Titus on the Via Sacra, where the senate 
frequently assembled. 24. T. Quirinz, on the 
Quirinal, where also the senate frequently as- 
sembled, enlarged and adorned by Augustus. 
25. T. Fortune, built by Servius Tullius in the 
Forum Boarium. 26. T. £sculapii, in the isl- 
and of the Tiber, which was called after it, In- 
sula Zsculapii. 27. T. Mentis and Veneris Ery- 
cine, both of which were built at the same time, 
and close to one another, on the Capitoline. 
There was also another temple of Venus Ery- 
cina before the Porta Collina. 28. 7. Honoris 
and Virtutis, which were built, close to one an- 
other, near the Porta Capena and Via Appia, by 
Marcellus, and adorned with Greek works of art 
brought from Syracuse. 29. 7’. Jovis, in the isl- 
and of the Tiber, near the temple of ASsculapius. 
30. T. Fauni, in the island of the Tiber. 31. T. 
Spei, in the Forum Olitorium. 32. T: Junonis, 
Sospite or Matuta, in the Forum Olitorium, near 
the theatre of Marcellus. 33. T. Pietatis, in the 
Forum Olitorium, which was pulled down in or- 


three pillars in the Forumbelong. It wasbuilt by der to make room for the theatre of Marcellus. 
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34, Hides Fortune Equestris, in the Campus Fla- 
minius, near the theatre of Pompey, built by 
Fulvius Flaccus, the roof of which, made of 
marble, was brought from a temple of Juno Lu- 
cina in Bruttium. It was probably burned down 
in the reign of Augustus or Tiberius, since in 
A.D. 22 we are told there was no temple of 
Fortuna Equestris at Rome. There were-other 
temples of Fortuna on the Palatine, Quirinal, 
&ec. 35. Aides Herculis Musarum, close to the 
Porticus Octavie, and between the theatre of 
Marcellus and the Circus Flaminius, built by M. 
Fulvius Nobilior, and adorned with the statues 
of the Muses brought from Ambracia. 36. T. 
Flonoris et Virtutis, built by Marius, but of un- 
certain site: some modern writers suppose it to 
have been on the Esquiline, others on the Capi- 
toline. 37. T. Martis, in the Campus Martius, 
near the Circus Flaminius, built by D. Brutus 
Callaicus, and adorned with a colossal statue 
of the god. 38. F. Veneris Genetricis, in the 
Forum of Cesar, before which Casar’s equestri- 
an statue was placed. | 39. T. Martis Ultoris, in 
the Forum of Augustus, to which belong the 
three splendid Corinthian pillars near the con- 
vent S. Annunziata. 40. T. Apollinis, on the 
Palatine, surrounded bya porticus, in which was 
the celebrated Palatine library. 41. Pantheon, 
a celebrated temple in the Campus Martius, built 
by Agrippa: it is described in a separate arti- 
cle. Vid. Panturon. 42. 7. Augusti, founded 
by Tiberius and completed by Caligula, on the 
slope of the Palatine toward the Via Nova. It 
stood before the temple of Minerva, from which 
it was probably separated by the Via Nova. 
43. T. Pacis, one of the most splendid temples 
in the city, built by Vespasian on the Velia. 
44, T. Isidis et Serapidis, in the third Regio, 
which was named after the temple. 45/7". Ves- 
pasiam et Titi, in the Forum alongside of the 
temple of Concordia. 46. T. Antonini et Faus- 
tine, at the further end of the northern side of 
the Forum, under the Velia. The remains of this 
temple are in the modern church of S. Lorenzo 
in Miranda. 47. T. Minerve, on the southern 
side of the Forum, behind the temple of Au- 
gustus, built by Domitian. 48. 7. Bone Dea, 
a very ancient temple ona spot of the Aventine, 
which was called Saxum Sacrum, but removed 
by Hadrian, undoubtedly on the southeastern 
side of the hill, opposite the heights of S. Sabba 
and S. Balbina. 49. T. Rome et Veneris, subse- 
quently called T. Urbis, a large and splendid 
temple, built by Hadrian, between the Esquiline 
and Palatine, northeast of the Colosseum. It 
was burned down in the reign of Maxentius, but 
was subsequently restored. Its remains are be- 
tween the Colosseum and the Church of S. Maria 
or S. Francesca Romana, 50. T. Solis, at the 
upper end of the Circus Maximus. 51. 7. Her- 
culis, in the Forum Boarium, probably the round 
temple still extant of S. Maria del Sole, which 
used to be erroneously regarded as the temple 
of Vesta. There was another temple of Her- 
cules by the Circus Maximus, near the Porta 
Trigemina. 52. T. Solus, a splendid temple, 
built by Aurelian, east of the Quirinal. 53. 7. 
Flore, an ancient temple on the southern point 
of the Quirinal, but the time of its foundation is 
not recorded. 54. Vulcanale was not a temple, 
but only an area dedicated to the god, with an 
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altar, on the northern side of the Forum above 
the Comitium: it was so large that not only 

were the Curia Hostilia and the Aides Concordiz — 
built there, but also a fish-market was held in 
the place.—IV. Circ1. The Circi were places 
for chariot-races and horse-races. 1. Circus 
Maximus, frequently called simply the Circus, 
was founded by Tarquinius Priscus, in the plain 
between the Palatine and Aventine, and was 
successively enlarged by Julius Cesar and Tra- 
jan. Under the emperors it contained seats for 
three hundred and eighty-five thousand persons. 
It was restored by Constantine the Great, and 
games were celebrated in it as late as the sixth 
century. 2. C. Flaminius, erected by Flaminius 
in B.C. 221, in the Prata Flaminia, before the 
Porta Carmentalis ; it was not sufficiently large 
for the population of Rome, and was therefore 
seldom used. 3. C. Neronis, erected by Caligula 
in the gardens of Agrippina on the other side of 
the Tiber. There was also another C. Neronis 
on the other side of the Tiber, near the Moles 
Hadriani, in the gardens of Domitia. 4. C. Pal- 
atinus, on the Palatine, in which the Ludi Pala- 
tini were celebrated. There are traces of it in 
the Orto Roncioni,on the southern part of the 
hill. 5. C. Heliogabali, in the gardens of this 
emperor, behind the Amphitheatrum Castrense, 
at the eastern point of the Aurelian Walls. 6. C. 
Mazxentii, commonly called Circo di Caracalla, 
before the Porta Appia, in the southern part of 
the city. Among the Circi we may reckon, 
7. The Stadium, likewise called C. Agonalis and 
C. Alexandri, in the Campus Martius, erected by 
Domitian in place of the wooden stadium built 
by Augustus. It contained seats for thirty-three 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight per- 
sons. Its remains still exist in the Piazza Na- 
vona.—V. Tunarres. Theatres were not built 
at Rome till a comparatively late period, and 
long after the Circi. At first they were only 
made of wood for temporary purposes, and were 
afterward broken up; but many of these wood- 
en theatres were, notwithstanding, constructed 
with great magnificence. The spiendid wooden 
theatre of M. Aimilius Scaurus was capable of 
containing eighty thousand spectators. 1. Thea- 
trum Pompeii, the first permanent stone theatre, 
was erected by Cneius Pompey, B.C..55, in the 
Campus Martius, northeast of the Circus Fla- 
minius, after the model of the theatre of Myti- 
lene. It contained seats for forty thousand spec- 
tators. It was restored successively by Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Diocletian, and The- 
odoric. Its ruins are by the Palazzo Pio, not 
far from the Campo di Fiore. 2. Th. Cornelii 
Baibi, southeast of the preceding, near the Tiber, 
on the site of the Palazzo Cenci. It was dedi- 
cated by Cornelius Balbus in B.C. 13, was partly 
burned down under Titus, but was subsequently 
restored. It contained seats for eleven thou- 
sand six hundred persons. 3. Th. Marcelli, in 
the Forum Olitorium, west of the preceding, be- 
tween the slope of the Capitoline and the island 
of the Tiber, on the site of the temple of Pietas. 
It was begun by Julius Cesar, and dedicated 
by Augustus, in B.C. 13, to the memory of his 
nephew Marcellus. It was restored by Vespa- 
Slan, and perhaps also by Alexander Severus. 
It contained seats for twenty thousand specta- 
tors. ‘The remains of its cavea exist near the 
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Piazza Montanara®. These were the only three 
theatres at Rome, whence Ovid speaks of terna 
theatre. There was, however, an Odeum or 
concert-house, which may be classed among the 
théatres. 4. Odewm, in the Campus Martius, 
built by Domitian, though some writers attribute 
its erection to Trajan. It contained seats for 
about eleven thousand persons. — VI. Amput- 
THEATRES. The amphitheatres, like the thea- 
tres, were originally made of wood for tempo- 
rary purposes. They were used for the shows 
of gladiators and wild beasts. The first wooden 
amphitheatre was built by C. Scribonius Curio 
(the celebrated partisan of Cesar), and the next 
by Julius Cesar during his perpetual dictator- 
ship, B.C. 46. 1. Amph. Statili: Taurz, in the 
Campus Martius, was the first stone amphithe- 
atre in Rome, and was built by Statilius Taurus, 
B.C. 30. This edifice was the only one of the 
kind until the building of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre. It did not satisfy Caligula, who com- 
menced an amphitheatre near the Septa; but 
the work was not continued by Claudius. Nero 
too, A.D. 57, erected a vast amphitheatre of 
wood, but this was only a temporary building. 
The amphitheatre of Taurus was destroyed in 
the burning of Rome, A.D. 64, and was proba- 
bly never restored, as it is not again mentioned. 
2. Amph. Flavium, or, as it has been called since 
the time of Bede, the Colosseum or Coliseum, a 
name said to be derived from the Colossus of 
Nero, which stood close by. It was situated in 
the valley between the Ceelius, the Esquiline, 
and the Velia, on the marshy ground which was 
previously the pond of Nero’s palace. It was 
commenced by Vespasian, and was completed 
by Titus, who dedicated it in A.D. 80, when five 
thousand animals of different kinds were slaugh- 
tered. This wonderful building, of which there 
are still extensive remains, covered nearly six 
acres of ground, and furnished seats for eighty- 
seven thousand spectators. In the reign of 
Macrinus it was struck by lightning, and so 
much damage was done to it that the games 
were for some years celebrated in the Stadium. 
Its restoration was commenced by Elagabalus, 
’ and completed by Alexander Severus. 3. Amph. 
Castrense, at the southeast ofthe Aurelian Walls. 
—VII. Navmacutm. These were buildings ofa 
kind similar to the amphitheatres. They were 
used for representations of sea-fights, and con- 
sisted of artificial lakes or ponds, with stone 
seats around them to accommodate the specta- 
tors. 1. Nawmachia Julit Cesaris, in the middle 
part of the Campus Martius, ealled the “‘ Lesser 
Codeta.” This lake was filled up in the time 
of Augustus, so that we find in later writers 
mention of only two naumachie. 2. N. Au- 
guslt, constructed by Augustus on the other side 
of the Tiber, under the Janiculus, and near the 
Porta Portuensis. It was subsequently called 
the Vetus Naumachia, to distinguish it from the 
following one. 3. NV. Domitiani, constructed by 
the Emperor Domitian, probably on the other 
side of the Tiber, under the Vatican and the 
Cireus Neronis.—VIII. Tuerma. The therme 
were some of the most magnificent buildings of 
imperial Rome. They were distinct from the 
Bainea, or common baths, of which there were 
a great number at Rome. In the therme the 
baths constituted a small part of the building. 
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They were, properly speaking, a Roman adapta- 
tion of the Greek gymnasia,-and besides the 
baths, they contained places for athletic games 
and youthful sports, exedrz or public halls, por- 
ticoes ahd vestibules for the idle, and libraries 
for the learned. They were decorated with 
the finest objects of art, and adorned with 
fountains, and shaded walks and plantations. 
1. Therme Agrippe, in the Campus Martius, 
erected by M. Agrippa. The Pantheon, still 
existing, is supposed by some, but without suf- 
ficient reason, to have served originally as a 
vestibule to these Therma. ~2. Th. Neronis, 
erected by Nero in the Campus Martius, along- 
side of the Therme of Agrippa: they were 
restored by Alexander Severus, and were from 
that time called Th. Alexandrine. 3. Th. Tit, 
on the Esquiline, near the amphitheatre of 
this emperor, of which there are still consid- 
erable remains. 4. Th. Trajani, also on the 
Esquiline, immediately behind the two pre- 
ceding, toward the northeast. 5. Th. Com- 
modiane and Th. Severiane, close to one an- 
other, near S. Balbina, in the southeastern 
part of the city. 6. Th. Antoniniane, also in 
the southeastern part of the city, behind the 
two preceding, one of the most magnificent of 
all the Therma, in which two thousand three 
hundred men could bathe at the same time. 
The greater part of it was built by Caracalla, 
and it was completed by Elagabalus and Alex- 
ander Severus. There are still extensive re- 
mains of this immense building below S. Bal- 
bina. 7%. Th. Diocletiani, in the northeastern 
part of the city, between the Agger of Servius 
and the Viminal and Quirinal. It was the most 
extensive of ,all the Therma, containing a li- 
brary, picture gallery, Odeum, &c., and such im- 
mense baths that three thousand men could 
bathe in them at the same time. There are 
still extensive remains of this building near S. 
Mariad’Angeli. 8. Th. Constantini, on the Qui- 
rinal, on the site of the modern Palazzo Ros- 
pigliosi, but of which all traces have disappear- 
ed. The following Therme were smaller and 
less celebrated. 9. Th. Deciane, on the Aven- 
tine. 10. Th. Surana, erected by Trajan to the 
memory of his friend Sulpicius Sura, also in the 
neighborhood of the Aventine, probably the same 
as the Th. Variane. 11. Th. Philippi, near S. 
Matteo in Merulana. 12. Th. Agrippina, on the 
Viminal, behind S. Lorenzo. 13. Th. Cai et 
Lucii, on the Esquiline, called in the Middle 
Ages the Terme di Galluecio.—IX. Bastrica. 
The Basilicee were buildings which served as 
courts of law, and exchanges or places of meet- 
ing for merchants and men of business. 1. Ba- 
silica Porcia, erected by M. Porcius Cato, in the 
Forum adjoining the Curia, B.C. 184. It was 
burned down along with the Curia in the riots 
which followed the death of Clodius, 52. 2. 
B. Fulvia, also called Asmilia et Fulvia, because 
it was built by the censors L. AEmilius Lepidus 
and M. Fulvius Nobilior in 179. It was situ- 
ated in the Forum neat the preceding one. It 
was restored by Azmilius Paulus in the time of 
Cesar, and was hence called B. Himilia or Paulz. 
It was dedicated by his son Paulus Amilius Lep- 
idus in his consulship, 34. It was burned down 
twenty years afterward (14), and was rebuilt 
nominally by Paulus Lepidus, but ~ ‘iii by 
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Augustus and the friends of Paulus. The new 
building was a most magnificent one ; its col- 
umns of Phrygian marble were especially cele- 
brated. It was repaired by another Lepidus in 
the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 22. 3. B. Sempronia, 
built by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, B.C. 171, in 
the Forum at the end of the Vicus Tuscus. 4. 
B. Opimia, in the Forum near the temple of Con- 
cordia. 5. B. Julia, commenced by Julius Ce- 
sar and finished by Augustus, in the Forum be- 
tween the temples of Castor and Saturn, prob- 
ably on the site of the B. Sempronia mentioned 
above. Some writers suppose that A®milius 
Paulus built two Basilice, and that the B. Julia 
occupied the site of one ofthem. 6. B. Argen- 
taria, in the Forum near the Clivus Argentarius 
and before the temple of Concordia, probably 
the same as the one mentioned under the name 
of B. Vascularia. The remains of this building 
are behind S. Martina, alongside of the Salita 
di Marforio. 7. B. Ulpia, in the middle of the 
Forum of Trajan, of which there are still con- 
siderable remains. 8. B. Constantiana, between 
the temple of Peace and the temple of Rome 
and Venus. —X. Porticous. The porticoes 
(Porticus) were covered walks, supported by 
columns, and open on one side., There were 
several public porticoes at Rome, many of them 
of great size, which were used as places of rec- 
reation, and for the transaction of business. 
1. Porticus Pompeu, adjoining the theatre of 
Pompey, and erected to afford shelter to the 
spectators in the theatre during a shower of 
rain. It was restored by Diocletian, and was 
hence called P. Jovia. 2. P. Argonautarum, or 
Neptum or Agrippa, erected by Agrippa in the 
Campus Martius around the temple of Neptune, 
and adorned with a celebrated painting of the 
Argonauts. 3. P. Philippi, by the side of the 
T. Herculis Musarum and the Porticus Octavia, 
built by M. Philippus, the father-in-law of Au- 
gustus, and adorned with splendid works of art. 
4. P. Minucu, in the Campus Martius, near the 
Circus Flaminius, built by Q. Minucius Rufus 
in B.C. 109, to commemorate his victories over 
the Scordisci and Triballi in the preceding year. 
There appear to have been two porticoes of this 
name, since we find mention of a Minucia Vetus 
et Frumentaria. It appears that the tessere, or 
tickets, which entitled persons to a share in the 
public distributions of corn, were given to them 
in the P. Minucia. 5. P. Metelli, built by Q. 
Metellus after his triumph over Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, B.C. 146. It was situated in the 
Campus Martius, between the Circus Flaminius 
and the theatre of Marcellus, and surrounded 
the two temples of Jupiter Stator and Juno Re- 
gina. 6. P. Octave, built by Augustus on the 
site of the P. Metelli just mentioned, in honor 
of his sister Octavia. It was a magnificent 
building, containing a vast number of works of 
art and a public library, in which the senate 
frequently assembled ; hence it is sometimes 
called Curia Octavia. It was burned down in 
the reign of Titus. Its ruins are near the church 
of S. Angelo in Pescaria. 7. P. Octavia, which 
must be carefully distinguished from the P. Oc- 
tavie just mentioned, was built by Cn. Octa- 
vius, who commanded the- Roman fleet in the 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. It 
Was situated in the Campus Martius, between 
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the theatre of Pompey and the Circus Flaminius. 
It was rebuilt by Augustus, and contained two 
rows of columns of the Corinthian order, with 
brazen capitals, whence if was also called P. 
Corinthia. 8. P. Europe, probably at the foot 
of the Pincius, in which the foot-races took 
place. 9.P. Pola, built by the sister of Agrippa 
in the Campus Agrippe, in which also foot- 
races took place. 10. P. Livia, on the Esqui- 
line, surrounding a temple of Concordia. 11. 
P. Julia, or P. Cait et Lucii, built by Julia in 
honor of these two sons of Agrippa, was prob- 
ably also situated on the Esquiline near the 
Therme Caii et Lucii. The following porticoes 
were less celebrated : 12. P. Vipsania, supposed 
by some writers to be only a later name of the 
P. Argonautarum. 13. P. Claudia, on the Es- 
quiline. — XJ. Triumpnan Arcnes. The tri- 
umphal arches (Arcus) were structures peculiar 
to the Romans, and were erected by victorious 
generals in commemoration of their victories. 
They were built across the principal streets of 
the city, and, according to the space of their re- 
spective localities, consisted either of a single 
arch-way, or of acentral one for carriages, with 
two smaller ones on each side for foot pas- 
sengers. Ancient writers mention twenty-one 
arches in the city of Rome. Of these the most 
important were, 1. Arcus Fabianus, also called 
Fornix Fabianus, near the beginning of the Via 
Sacra, built by Fabius Maximus in B.C. 121, in 
commemoration of his victory over the Allo- 
broges. 2. A. Drusi, erected by the senate in 
B.C. 9, in honor of Nero Claudius Drusus. It 
was situated on the Via Appia, and still exists, 
forming the inner gate of the Porta di S. Sebas- 
tiano. 3. A. Augusti, in the Forum near the 
house of Julius Cesar. 4. A. Tiberii, near the 
temple of Saturn, on the Clivus Capitolinus, 
erected by Tiberius, A.D. 16, in honor of the 
victories of Germanicus in Germany. 5. A. 
Claudiu, in the plain east of the Quirinal, erect- 
ed A.D. 51, to commemorate the victories of 
Claudius in Britain. Remains of it have been 
dug up at the beginning of the Piazza di Sciarra, 
by the Via di Pietra. 6. A. Titi, in the middle 
of the Via Sacra, at the foot of the Palatine, 
which still exists. It was erected to the honor 
of Titus, after his conquest of Judea, but was 
not finished till after his death, since in the 
inscription upon it he is called « Divus,” and he 
is also represented as being carried up to heaven 
upon aneagle. The bas-reliefs of this arch rep- 
resent the spoils from the temple of Jerusalem 
C 7. A. Trajani, 
in the Forum of this emperor, at the point where 
you enter it from the Forum of Augustus. 8. A. 
Veri, on the Via Appia, erected to the honor of 
Verus after his victory over the Parthians. 9. 
A. Marci Aurelii, in the seventh Regio, probably 
erected to commemorate the victory of this em- 
peror over the Marcomanni. It existed under 
different names near the Piazzo Fiano down to 
1662, when it was broken up by order of Alex- 
ander VII. 10. A. Septimii Severi, in the Forum 
at the end of the Via Sacra and the Clivus Cap- 
itolinus, before the temple of Concordia, and still 
extant near the church of SS. Sergio e Bacco, 
was erected by the senate, A.D. 203, in honor 
of Septimius Severus and his-two sons, Cara- 


Calla and Geta, on account of his victories over 


/ 


by assassinated on the Ides of March: 


oe 
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,the Parthians, nae Arabians: i11¢ A. Gordian; 
on the- Esquiliie. +22. A. Gallien, ‘erected to 
“the honor of Gallienus ‘by. a ‘private individual, 


WME . Aurelius Vi 1CHOR, algo on, the Esquiline, south-> 


“east of the-Porta Hsquilina..) It-is stil: extant 
fear thé Church of:S: Vito.: vos vl Diocletiant, 
probably identical with. the:A- “Nowus’ Ta the S€V- 
‘enth Regio. 14) A: Constantini, att éentrance 
to the walley between the Palatine nd the Caa- 
_ lius; is still extant. It was erected bythe sen- 


‘ate. in -honor of Constantine -after. his, victory. 


over Maxentius, AD. 312° Its ‘profusely. or- 


namented, and many of. the«bas-reliefs which. 


adorn it were. taken from ene ofthe arches 
erected in the time of Trajan. 15. “A. Thieado- 
sian, Gratiani et Valentiniam, opposite the Pons 
, 4élius and the Moles Hadriani.~—XII. Cort or 
Senate-Housms. 1. Curia. Hostilia, frequently 
ealled Curia simply, was built by ‘Tullus. Hos- 


_ tilius, and was, used. as the ordinary” place. of » 


“assembly for tlie. senate down to*the time of 
Julius - Caesar. It. stood in the Forum, on tle 
“northern side, of the Comitium. It was burned 


.to'the ground. in the riots which followed the, | 


- death. of Clodius,-B.C.:52. .It was, however, 
soon rebuilt, the ditection ofthe, work being in- 
trusted'to: Faustus, the son ofthe dictator Sulla ; P 
NG searcely. had it-been finished, when the’sen- 
te,’at the suggestion o of Cesar, decreed that it 
‘Should. ‘be destroyed, and a temple of Fortune 
‘erected, on its. site, while: a new euria should 
be erected, which should bear the name of Julia. 
- (Vid. below. ) 2. C. Pompeia or Pompeii, attach- 
ed. to the Portico. of? Pompey in the Campus 
Martius.. -It was. in-this. euria that Cesar was 
CoH Julia, 
the deeree for the. erection of which ‘has been 
mentioned above, was finishéd and consecrated 
_ by Augustus. - Tt did not stand on the site of 


the. .Curia Hostilia,: as many modern writers ’ 


have supposed, -but at the ‘southwestern. angle 


cof the Comitium, between the temple of Vesta 


and that of: Castor and Pollux. * 4<C..Pompili- 
ana, built by Donvitian-and restored: by Dioeleé- 


o tian, v ‘was. the usual place of the senate’s meet- 
' ing fromthe time of Domitian. » 


It, was situated 
‘alongside of the ‘temple of Janus, which was 
said to. .have ‘been built:by Nama. Pompilius, 
whence’ this curia was called. RPompilianax— 
There were two.publie prisons 
/ (carceres) in Rome... The more ancient ‘one, 
called’ Carcer Mamertinus (ay name, however, 
Svein ‘does not occur in any-ancient author), 
“owas built by Anecus Marcius on? the slope of the 
Capitoline overhanging the Forum. > It was en- 
. larged by Servius “Pullius,. who addéd,to-it a 
dismal subterranean. dungeon,’ called from him 
Tullianum, ‘where, the conspirators of GCatiline 
were put to death.» This dungeon was twelve 
feet under ground, , walled on, each “side, and 
arched over with stone-work. It'is still extant, 
and serves asa subterranean. chapel toa small 
church built:on. the spot called Ss Pietro i in €ar- 
~ cere. Near this prison were the Scala. Gemoniae 
_or steps, down which the. bodies of those who 


had been executed were thrown into the Forum,. 


_ to.be exposed to the gaze of the Roman popa- 
~ Jace. _The other state prison. “was called. Lau- 
tumia, and was probably situated toward the 


‘northern’ side ‘of.the Forum, near the: Curia: 


Hostilia and Basilica. Porcia. Snug writers, 
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however; suppose Lautumie. to beonly: another 
| name of the Career Mamertinus!—XIV, Castra 
or, BarRacxs.\, 1. ‘Castra Pretoria, in the: north- 
eastern corer ofthe city,on. the, ‘slope of. the 
-Quirinal andViminal, and beyond.the Therme, 
of Diocletian, were built by the Emperor Tibe- 
rius in, the form ofa Roman camp. - Here the’ 
preetoyian troops: orimperial-guards were always 
quartered. : -2.:Castra Peregri ina; onthe Ceelius; 
probably. built by Septimius Severus | for the ‘use 
of the foreign troops, who might serve as.a ¢oun- 
terpoise against the «pretorians. XV AQuE- 
The aqueducts (Aqueductus) supplied 
Romie. with an abundance of pure: water from: 


ithe hills which sur spines the Campagna. The . 


Romans at’ first, had. recourse-to’the Tiber and 
to wells sunk in the city... It was not till B.C. 
318 that the first aqueduet was constructed; but 
their number was gradually inereased till ‘they 
amounted to fourteen: in the time of Procopius, 
that ‘is, the sixth ¢entury of the Christian..era. 
1..Agua Appia, was begun.by thescensor Ap- 
pius Cladus Cecus in B:C.313. 


seventh and eighth mile-stones, and its termina; 
tion'was at the ‘Saline by the Porta Trigemina: 
Its length was eleven’ thousand one* chundted 
and ninety passus, for eleven thousand’.che 


hundred.and thitty.of which it was carried un-- 
der the earth, and forthe remaining sixty” pas- ; 


sus, within. the-city, from the Porta Capena to 
the. Porta Trigemina, it .was. On. arches. 0) 
traces of it remain. 
B.C.:273, by the censor. ’. Curius Dentatus, 
and finished by M. Fulvius Flaccus. . The wa- 
ter was derived from the River Anio,’ ‘above Ti- 
bur, at.a distance of twenty Roman miles from 
the city; but, dn aceountof its windings, its ac- 
tual length was forty-three miles, of which length 
less-than a quarter of a mile only (viz., two 
hundred and tweéaty-one passus) was above the 
ground. “There are considerable remains of this 
aqueduct on the Aurelian wall, near the. Porta 
Maggiore, and also in the. neighborhood of Ti- 
voli...3; Agua Marcia, which brought, the.coldest 
and most wholesome water to. Rome, was; built 


by the pretor Q. Marcius Rex, by command of,’ 
It commenced. at-the ° 


‘the senate; in BC, 144. 
side of the Via Valeria, thirty-six miles ‘from 
Rome,; its length was, sixty-one’ thousand seven 


hundred, and ten»and a half passus, of which’ 


only seven, thousand four hundred and sixty- 
three: were above ground ; namely, five hundred 
and twenty- eight on solid substructions, and 
six thousand ‘nine, hundred and thirty-five on 
arches. t was high enough to supply water to 
the summit. of the *Capitoline Mount... It was 
repaired: by Agrippa in his edileship, B:C<. 33 
(vid. below, No. 5), and the volume, of its water 
was increased by. Augustus, by means of; the 
water of a-spring eight hundred passus from it : 

the short aqueduct ‘which conveyed this Water 


was called Agua Augusta, but is never enumer- 
Several arches,of 


the Aqua Marcia. are still standing. 4. Aqua” 


ated as a-distinct aqueduct. 


Tepula, which was built by the censors Cn. Ser- 
vilius C&pio and-L. Cassius Longinus in B.C. 
AR, began, in a spot.in the Lueullan or Tuseu- 
Jan land,. two miles to the right of the tenth: 
mile-stone on the Via Latina... Tb was afterward 

“Among the 
: Be 


Its, sources, . 
Were near the Via? Preenestina,. between. the’ 


2. Anio Vetus, borietecd . 
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splendid. public workS: executed by Agrippa in 
his edileship, B,C. 33, was’the formation. of a 
new aqueduct; and the restoration of all the old 
ones. From asource two miles to the right of 
‘the twelfth mile-stone of the Via Latina, he.con~ 
structed his aqueduct (the Aqua Julia) first to 
‘the Aqua Tepula, in which it was merged as 


far as:'the'reservoir (piscina) on ‘the Via Latina, | 


seven miles from Rome. . Fron the reservoir 
. ‘the water was carried along two distinct chan- 
‘nels, on the same substructions (which were 
- probably the original substructions of the Aqua 
Tepula newly restored), the Jower channel be-' 
‘ing called the Aqua Tepula, and the upper. the 
Aqua Julia; and this double»aqueduct again 
was united with the Agua Marcia, over the 
water-course of which the other two were car- 
ried. The monument: erected at the junction 
of these three aqueducts is still to be seen close 
to'the Porta‘S Lorenzo. 'It\bears an inscrip- 
tion referring fo the repairs under Caracalla. 
The whole course of the Aqua Julia, from its 
source, amounted to fifteen thousand four hund- 
red’ and twenty-six passus, partly on massive 
substructions and partly on arches. 6. Agua 
Virgo, built by Agrippa to’supply his baths. “Its 
water. was as highly esteemed for bathing as 
-that of the Aqua'Marcia was for drinking. It 
commenced by the eighth’ mile-stone on the Via 
Collatina, and was conducted by a very circuit- 
ous route, chiefly. under the ground, to the M. 
Pincius, whence it was carried on arches to the 
Campus Martius: its length was fourteen thou- 
sand one huadred and five passus, of which 
twelve thousand eight hundred’ and’ sixty-five 
were’ undef ground. 7. Agua Alsietina, some- 
‘times Called also Aqua Augusta, on the other 
side of the'Tiber, was constructed by Augustus 
from the Lacus Alsietinus(Lago di Martignano), 
which lay six thousand five hundred passus. to 
the right. of the fourteenth mile-stone, on the 
Via Claudia, and was brought to the part of the 
Regio Transtiberina below.the Janiculus.. Its 
length was twenty-two thousand one hundred 
and. seventy-two, passus, of which only three 
“hundred and’ fifty-eight were on arehes ; ‘and 
its water was’ so bad that it could only haye 


been'intended for the supply of Augustus’s Nau-" 


machia, and for watering gardens. 8, 9. Aqua 
Claudia and Anio Novus (or Aqua Aniena Nova), 
the two most magnificent of-all the aqueducts, 
both ¢dommenced by Caligula in A.D. 36, and 
finished by Claudius in A.D. 50. The Agua 
Claudia commenced near the thirty-eighth mile- 
stone on the Via Sublacensis. - Its water was 
xeckoned the best after the Marcia. Its length 


was forty-six thousand four hundred and six | 


*passus (nearly forty-six and a half miles), of 
which nine thousand’ five hundred and sixty- 
seven were on arches. The Anio Novus began 
at the forty-second mile-stone on the Via Sub- 
lacensis. Its length was fifty-eight thousand 

*sseven hundred’ passus (nearly fifty-nine miles), 
and some, of its arches were ‘one hundred and 

’ nine feet high. In the neighborhood of the city 
these two aquedtcts were united; forming two 
chanriels on the sarne arches, the Claudia below 
and the Anio Novus abové.. An interesting 
monument connected with these aqueducts is 
the gate now called Porta Maggiore, which was 
originally a magnificent double arch, by means 
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of which the aqueduct-was catried-over the Via 
Labicana, and the Via Prevestina, Over the 
double arch are three inscriptions, which record 
the names. of Claudius as-the builder, and of 
Vespasiamand’Titus.as the restorers of the aqué- 
duct. By ‘the. side of ‘this’ arch the aqueduct 
passés along the wall of Aurelian for ‘some dis- 


tatice, and then’it is continted upon the Arcus | 


Neroniani or Celimontani, which ‘were added 
‘by Nero to the original structure, and which 


terminated at the temple of Claudius, which, 


was also built by Nero on the Celius, where 
the water was probably conveyed to’ a-castel- 
lum already built for the Aqua Julia, and for a 


branch of the Aqua Marcia, which had been’ at- 


some’ previous time continued: to the Celius. 
10. Aqua Crabra, which had its source near that 
of the Julia, and which was. originally, carried 
right. through the Circus.Maximus; but the 
water was so bad that Agrippa would not bring 
it into the Julia, but abandoned it to the people 
of the Tusculan’ land.” Hence it was called 
Aqua Damnata. ‘ At a later period, part of the 
water was brought into the Aqua Julia. Con-+ 
siderable traces of it remain. 11. Agua Traja- 
na, was brought by Trajan from the Lacus. Sa- 
batinus (now Bracciano) to supply the Janiculus 
and the-Regio Trahstiberina.. 12. Aqua’ Alex- 
andrana, construeted by Alexander Severus,; its 
source was, in the lands of.Tusculum, about 
fourteen ‘milés from Rome, between Gabii and 
the Lake Regillus,: Its small height shows that 
it was intended forthe baths of Severus, which 
were in one of the valleys of Rome. 13. Aqua 
Septimiana, built by Septimius Severus, was per- 
haps only a branch of the Aqua Julia, formed by 
the emperor to bring water to his baths, —14- 
Aqua Algentia had its source at Mount Algidus 
by the Via Tusculana.” Its builder ‘is unknown. 
Three of these aqueducts still supply the modern 
eity of Rome with water. (1.) The Acqua Ver- 
gine, the ancient Aqua Virgo, which was re- 


ed by Benedict XIV. and Clement XIII. The 
chief portion of its waters gush out through the 
beautiful Fontana di Trevi, but. it also supplies 
twelve other public fountains and the greater 
part. of the lower city. . (2:) The Acqua Felice, 


named -after the conventual name of its re- — 


storer, Sixtus V. (Fra Felice), is probably a part 
of the ancient Agua Claudia, though some take 


‘stored by Pope Pius IV.; and further embellish- © 


it for the Alecandrina. It supplies twenty-seven — 


public fountains and the eastern part of the 
city. (3.) "The Acqua Paola, the ancient Alsie- 


tina, supplies the Transtevere and the Vatican, 


and feeds, among others, the splendid fountains 
before. St. Peter’s: — XVI. Snwurs. 
the most celebrated ‘was the Cloaca Mazima, 


Of these. 


constructed by Tarquinius Priscus, which was” 


formed to carry off the waters brought down 
from the adjacent hills into the Velabrum and 
valley of the Forum. It empties itself into the 
Tiber nearly opposite one extremity of the In- 
sula Tiberina. . This cloaca was formed by 
three arches, one within the- other, the inner- 
most of which is a semicircular vault about 
fourteen feet in diameter. It is still extant ‘in 
its original state, with not a stone displaced: — 


XVII. Pavacns. 1. Palatium,or the imperial pal- 


ace, was situated on the northeast side of the 


Palatine, between the arch of Titus and the | 


ie 


' «sanctuary of Vestas its front'was tutned toward 
the Forum, an the,approach to it was from,the 
/Mia Sacra, close by the arch of Titus. It was 
Originally the house. of the orator Hortensius, 
“and was enlarged by Augustus, who made it'the 
imperial residence: 
‘Mas called Domus Tiberiana, which was origin- 
ally a ‘separate house. of Tiberius: on the Pala- 
tine, and was afterward united to the palace of 
Augustus. . It was on the side of the hill turned 
toward. the Cireus and uthe Velabrum,.and is 
sometimes called Postica Pars Palatii.. It.was 

_ through this.part of the palace that. the Emperor 
‘Otho fled into the Velabrum. “We. read-of the 
Domus Tiberiana even after.the. imperial palace 
had been. burned to the ground.in the reign of 
Nero ; whence it follows that when ‘the. palace 
was rebuilt a portion of it still continued to bear 


. this name: (The Palatium was considerably en-. 


larged by Caligula ; -but it did not satisfy Nefo’s 


love of pomp: and splendor. Nero built two, 


magnificent palaces, which must be distinguish- 
ed from.one another. The first, called the Do- 
mus Transitoria Neronis, covered the whole of 
the Palatine, ‘and extended as far as the. Esqui- 
line to.the gardens of Mecenas. This palace 
was burned to the ground in the great fire of 
Rome, whereupon Nero-commenced a new pal- 
ace, known by the.name of Domus Aurea, which 


embraced the whole of the Palatine, the Velia, ’ 


the'valley of the Colosseum, and the heights. of 
the:'Therme of Titus, extended. near the Esqui- 
line vate, and was cut through not only by the 
Via Sacrd, but also by other streets, The whole 
‘building, however, was not finished at the’ time 
of Nero’s death; and Vespasian confined the 
imperial palace to the Palatine, converting the 

. other parts of the Domus Aurea‘into public or 
) private buildings. The palace itself was not 
finished till the time of Domitian, who adorned 

‘It with numerous works of art. Phe Emperor 
Septimius Severus added on the south side of 

- the Palatine a building called the Septizonium, 
‘which, was probably intended as’ an: Atrium. 
“There were considerable remains of this Sep- 

_ | tizonium ‘down to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Sixtus V. caused them to be destroy- 
ed, and the pillars brought tothe Vatican. 
_. Among the numerous private palaces at Rome 
the following were some of the most important., 
2. Domus Ciceronis, Close to the Porticus Catuli, 
probably on the nor heastern edge ofthe Palatine, 
was built by M. l:vius Drusus, and purchased 

» by Cicero of one of the Crassi. » It was destroy- 
ed by Claudius after the banishment of Cicero, 
“but was subsequently rebuilt at the publi¢ ex- 

‘ pense. 3. D. Pomperi, the.palace of Pompey, 
‘was situated in the Carine near the temple. of 
Tellus. It was afterward the residence of M. 
Antonius. 4. D, Crassi,the palace of L, Cras- 
‘sus the orator, on the Palatine. 5. D. Scauri, 
Iso on the Palatine, celebrated for its magnifi- 

4 -eence, subsequently belonged to Clodius. 6. D. 


Lateranorum, on the eastern confines of the Ce- 


lius,,was a palace originally belonging to the 
distinguished family of the Plautii Laterani,; but 


after.the execution of Plautius Lateranus under’ 


Nero, it became imperial property. It was given 


‘ by Septitnius Severus to his friend Lateranus, 


uently the palace of Constantine, 


and was subsec 


b+ XVI. 


A part of the Palatium | 


bas 
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moderm palace of the Lateran ‘occupies ité site, 
‘Hori. +The Horti were’ parks or gar- 
dens, which wete laid. out by wealthy- Roman 


art. 1) Horti Luculliani; on’ Mount Pincius, 
which, hil. was hence-calléd Collis Hortorum. 


“They were: laid-out by ‘Lucullus, the conqueror 


of Mithradates., In tiesreign of Claudius they 


nobles.on the hills around the city, and were. 
| adorned with beautiful buildings and wotks°of 


belonged. to Valerius Asiaticn who was put» 


to death through. the ‘influence of Messalina, 
chiefly because she coveted the possession of 
these gardens. From this:time they appear to 


‘have belonged: to the’ inyperial housey 2: BR. 


Sallustiani, laid out by the historian Sallust, on 
his return from Numidia, in the valley between 
the Quirinal and the/Pincius. »3.°-H. ‘Cesaris, 
bequeathed by Julias Casar.to the people, were 
situated on the right bank of the Tiber, at the 
foot of the Janiculus, probably on. the spot WHere 
Augustus afterward constructed his great Nat- 
machia: 4. H. Mecenatis, in the Campus Bsqui- 
linus, bequeathed by Mecenas fo Augustus, and 
frequently used-by the imperial family | 5./H. 


Agrippine, on the right bank ‘of the Tiber, in. 


which Caligula built his:Oireus: It was here 
that Nero burned the Christians to serve: as 
lights for his nocturnal games, after previously 
Wrapping them up in pitch. 6° H, Domitie; also, 
on the right bank.of the Tiber, in which Hadrian 
built -his Mausoleum: — 7. A. Pallantianc; on the 
Esquiline, laid out by Pallas, the powerful freed- 


manof Claudius. 8. H. Gete; on the other side: 


of the Tiber, laid out by Septimius: Severus. 
—XIX. Sepuncnrat Monuments. 1. Maiisole- 
um August, was situated in the Campus*Mar- 
tius, and was built by Augustus as’ the burial- 
place. of the imperial family. It was surround- 
ed with anvextensive garden or park, and was 
considered one of the most magnificent build- 
ings of his, reign ;, but'there are only sorhe in- 
significant ruins ofit still extant. 2. Mausoleum 


Hadrian, was commenced by Hadrian‘ in the 
‘gardens of Domitia, on the right bank of the 


‘Tiber, and.was connected with the ‘city, by. the 
Pons A#lius.; it was finished and dédicatéd by 
Antoninus: Pius, A.D. 140.- Here were buried 


< 


Hadrian, Antoninus Pius; L. Verus, Commodus, ° 


and probably. also Septimius Severus, Geta, and 
Caracalla. This building, stripped of its orna- 
ments, still forms the fortress-of modern Rome 
(the castle of S, Angelo). 3. Mausoleum Hel- 
en@, a round building on the Esquiline, of con- 
siderable extent, erected by Constantine as the 
sepulchre of his mother. 


Its remains, situated . 


in the street on the right of the Porta Maggiore, 


are now called Torre Pignattara. . 4. Sepulerum 
Scipionum, the burial-place of the Scipios, was 
situated, left of the Via. Appia, near the Porta 
Capena.’ Most of the tombs of the distinguish- 
ed\ Roman families during the Republican pe- 
riod lay on the Via Appia: ‘The tomb ‘of the. 
Scipios “was ‘discovered in 1780, about four 


hundred paces within the modern Porta S. Se- 


bastiano.’. It contained many interesting mon- 
uments and inscriptions, which are now de- 
posited in the Museo» Pio-Clementino. 5, Se- 
pulecrum Cecilie Metelle, erected to’ the memory 
of Cecilia Metella, the daughter of Metéllus Cre- 
ticus, not far from the Circus Maxentii>. This 


Who adorned it with great magnificence, The | imposing monument is still extant, and known 
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by the name of Capo di‘Bove. 6) Sepulcrum 
Cesta, situated south of the Aventine, near the 
Porta Ostiensis, béing partly within and partly 
without the walls of Aurelian. Thismunument, 
‘whieh is) still extant, is in the form of a Pyra- 
mid, and was built in the time of Augustus for 
-a certain ©. Cestius. 7. Sepulerum Septimu 
“Severi,on the Via“Appia, built by Septimius Se- 
verus in his life-time, after the model of his Sep- 


tizonium., (Vid. above, XVI., No. 1). XIX., 


Cotumns. Columns (Columne) were frequently 
erected at Rome to commemorate persons and 
‘events. ‘1. Columna Menia, near the end of the 
Forum, toward the Capitol, was erected to the 
honor of the consul C. Menius, who conquered 
the Latins and took the town of Antium, B.C. 
338.. 2. Col. Rostrata, alsoin the Forum, erect- 
ed. in honor of the consul C. Duilius, to com- 
memorate his victory. over’ the Carthaginian 
fleet, B.C. 260. - The name. of Rostrata was 
given to it from its being .adorned» with the 
beaks of the conquered ships. The inscription 
upon this column, written in obsolete Latin, is 
still preserved. 3..Col.-Trajani; in the Forum, 
in which the ashes of the Emperor Trajan were 
deposited... This. column is:still ‘extant, and is 
one of the most interesting monuments of an- 
‘cient Rome, It is, including the pedestal, one 
Ahundred and seventeen feet high. The top was 
originally crowned with the statue of the em- 
peror; it is now surmounted by that of the 
apostle Peter. A spiral bas-relief is folded 
round the pillar, which represents the emperor’s 
wars against Decebalus and the Dacians, and 
is one of the most valuable authorities for 


archeological inquiries. “4. Cal. Antonini Pui, | 


erected jn honor of Antoninus Pius after his 
death, consisted of a column of red granite on 
-a pediment of white marble, and was ‘situated 
in the Campus Martius, near the temple. dedi- 
cated to this emperor. It stood at an earlier 
period not far from the Curia Innocenziana on 
Monte Citorio, in the garden of the Casa della 
Missione.. At-present the basis only is extant, 
and ‘is-préserved in the garden of the Vatican. 
5. Col. M. Aurelia Antonini, generally called the 
‘Antonine Column, erected to the memory of the 
Emperor M. Aurelius, also in the Campus Mar- 
tius, and still extant. It is an imitation of the 
Column of Trajan, and contains bas-reliefs rep- 
resenting the wars of M. Aurelius against the 
Marcomanni: — XX. Ozenisks. . The Obelisks 
(Obeliscr) at Rome were mostly works of Egypt- 
jan art, which were transported from Egypt to 
Rome in the. time of the emperors.. Augustus 
caused two obelisks to be brought to Rome, one 
of which was erected in the Circus and-another 
in, the Campus Martius. The former was re- 
stored in 1589, and is called at present the>Fla- 
minian Obelisk. _ Its whole height is about.one 
“hundred and sixteen feet, and without the base 
about seventy-eight feet. The obelisk in the 
“Campus Martius was set up by Augustus as a 
sun-dial. It stands at present on the Monte 
Citorio, where it was placed in 1792. Its whole 
height is about one hundred and ‘ten feet, and 
without the base about seventy-one feet. An- 
other obelisk was brought to Rome by Caligula, 
and placed on the Vatican im the Circus of Ca- 
ligula. It stands. at present in.front of St. Pe 
ter’s, where it.was placed in.1586, and its Whole 
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height is aboutone hundred and thirty-two feet, ' 
and without the base’and modern. ornaments-at , 
top about eighty-three feet.’ But the largest 

obelisk at Rome is that which was: originally 

transported fronr Heliopolis to Aléxandrea: by 

Constantine, and conveyed to Rome by his son | 
Constantius, who placed it in the Cireus Max- 
imus. Its present position is before the north 
portico of the Lateran church, where it was 
placed in 1588. Its. whole ‘height is about-one 
hundred and. forty-nine' feet, and without the 
base about one hundred and five feet. There 
are eight other obelisks at Rome, besides thosé 
mentioned above, but none of them are of his- 
torical importance.—G. Roaps LHaDINé oUT OF 
Rome. Of these the. most) important were; 1. 
Via Latina, the most ancient of the south roads, 


| which issued at first from the Porta Capena, and 


after the time of Aurelian from the Porta Latina. 
It joined the Via Appia at Beneventum.  2.,.Via 
Appia, the Great South Road, also issued from 
the Porta Capena, and was the most celebrated 
of allthe Roman roads. Itwas commenced by 
Appius Claudius when censor, and was event- 
ually carried to Brundisium. Vid. Appia Via. 
3. Via Ostiensis, originally passed through the 
Porta Trigemina, afterward through the Porta 
Ostiensis, and kept the left bank of the Tiber to 
Ostia: 4. Via Poriwensis, issued from the same’ 
gate as the Via Ostiensis, and kept the right 
bank of the Trber to Portus, the new harbor: 
founded by- Claudius, near Ostia.. 5. Via Labi- 
cana, issued from-the Porta Esquilina, and pass- 
ing Labicum, fell into the Via Latina at the 
station ad Bivium, thirty miles from Rome. 6. 
Via Prenestina, originally the Via Gabina, issued: 
at first from’ the’ Porta Esquilina, and subse- » 
quently from the Porta Prenestina. Passing 
through Gabii and Preneste, it joined the Via 
Latina just’ below Anagnia. 7. Via Tiburtina,- 
issued ‘originally from the Porta Esquilina, or 
from. the Porta, Viminalis, and. subsequent] 
from the Porta Tiburtina, and’ proceeded to Ti- 
bur, from which it was continued under the 
name of the Via Valeria, past Corfiaium to Adria. 
8. Via Nomentana, anciently Ficulnensis, ran 
from the Porta Collina, subsequently from the. 
Porta Nomentana,-across the Anio to Nomen- ~ 
tum, and a little beyond fell into the Via Salaria 
at Eretrum, 9. Via Salaria, ran from the Porta.’ 


Collina, subsequently from, the Porta: Salaria; 


past Fidene-to Reate and Asculum Picenum: 
At Castrum. Truentinum ‘it reached the coast, 
which it followed until it joined the Via Fla ~ 
minia at Aneona. °10. Via Flaminia, the Great 
North Road, commenced in the censorship of * 
C. Flaminius, issued from the Porta Flaminia, 
and proceeded past Ocriculum, Narnia, and Pi: 
saurum to Ariminum, from which town it was 
continued under the name of the Via Avmilia to 
ll. Via Aurelia, the 
Great Coast, Road, issued originally from’ the 
Porta Janiculensis. It teached the. coast at 
Alsium, and followed the shore, of the Lower 


, Sea along Etruria and Liguria by Genoa, as far 


as Forum Julii in Gaul. 


Romut#a, an'ancient town of the Hirpini in 


Samnium, on the road from Beneventum to Ta- 
rentum, destroyed at an early period by the Ro- 
mans. ete i. 

Romtuus, the founder of the city of Rome, 


> 
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must not be regarded as a real personage. . The 
stories about him are mythical, and represent 
‘the traditional belief of the Roman people re-' 
meee ng their origin. - Romulus, which is only 
_ alengthened form of Romus, is the Roman peo- 

ple‘represented as an individual. The common 
Jegend about Romulus ran as follows: At Alba 
Longa there. reigned a succession of kings, de- 
“seended from:Iulas, the son.of Aineas. One 
of the last of these kings: left: two sons, Numi- 
tor and Amulius. The latter, who was. the, 
younger, deprived Numitor of the kingdom, but 
allowed him. to live in the.enjoyment of his 
private fortune. Fearful, however, lest -the 
heirs of Numitor might not-submit so quietly to 
. his usurpation, he caused his only son to be 
murdered, and made his daughter Silvia, or 
Rhea Silvia, one of the Vestal virgins.. Silvia 
was Violated by Mars, and in course of time 
gave. birth to twins.. Amulius doomed. the 
guilty Vestal.and her babes to be drowned.in 
the river. 
earthly.life for that of a goddess, and became 
the wife of the river.god. The stream carried 
. the cradle in which the children were lying into, 
* the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks ‘far 
and wide. It was stranded at the foot’ of the 
Palatine, and. overturned on the root of a wild 
-fig-tree, which, under the name of the Ficus 
- Ruminalis, was preserved and held sacred for 
many ages after, A she-wolf, which had come 
. to drink of the stream, carried them into her 
_den hard by, and suckled them, where they 
were discovered by Faustulus, the king’s shep- 
‘ herd, who took the children to his own, house, 
and gave them to the care of his wife, Acca 
Larentia. They were called Romurus and Re- 
mus, and were brought up. with the other shep- 
herds on the Palatine Hill. As they grew. up, 
they became distinguished by the beauty of their 
person and. the bravery of their deeds, and 
fought boldly against wild beasts, and robbers. 


A quarrel having. arisen between these shep- | 


herds and the herdsmén of Numitor, who stalled 
their cattle on the neighboring hill of the Aven- 
tiné, Remus. was taken by a stratagem, during 
the: absence: of his brother, and. carried off to 
Numitor. This led to the discovery of the 
parentage both’ of Romulus. and. Remus, who 
now slew Amulius, and placed their grand- 
father Numitor on’ the throne» Romulus and 
Remus loved their old abode, and therefore left 
Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. 
‘A strife arose between the brothers where the 
city should be built, and after whose name. it 
should be. called, Romulus, wished to build it 
on the Palatine; Remus on the Aventine. ‘It 
was agreed that the question should be decided 
by-augury ; and each took his station on the top 
of his chosen hill. . The night:passed away, and 
as the day was dawning: Remus ‘saw six vul- 
tures; but at sun-rise, when these tidings were 
brought to Romulus, twelve vultures flew ‘by 
him, Each claimed the augury in his own 
favor; but the shepherds decided for Romulus, 
and Remus was obliged to yield. Romulus now 
' proceeded to mark out the pomerium of his city 
\ (wid: Dict. of Antiq., 8. v-), and to raise the wall. 
. Remus, who still resented the wrong he had 

‘suffered, leaped over. the wall in scorn, where- 


upon'he was slain by his brother. As soon as! 


Tn the Anio Silvia. exchanged.her . 


‘take refuge. 


he could not gain /by entreaty. 


mortal beauty to 
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the city was built, Romulus found his people too 


few in numbers. He therefore set apart, on the 
Capitoline. Hill, an asylum or a) sanctuary, in 
which homicides and runaway slaves might 
The city thus became filled with; 
men; but they wanted women. Romulus, there-_ 
fore, tried to form treaties with the neighbor- 
ing tribes,in order. to obtain connubium, or the 
right of legal marriage with their citizens; but 
his offers were treated with disdain, and he 
accordingly resolved to obtain by force what 
In. the fourth 
month after the foundation of the city, he pro-, 
claimed that. games were to be celebrated in 
honor of the god Consus, and invited his neigh- 
bors, the: Latins and Sabines, to the festival., 
Suspecting no treachery, they came in num- 
bers, With their wives and children. But the 
Roman youths rushed upon their guests and 
carried off the virgins. , The parents of the vir- 


gins returned home and prepared for vengeance: _. 


The inhabitants of three of the ‘Latin towns,” 
Canina, Antemna, and Crustumerium, took up 
armé, one after the other, and were successive- 
ly defeated by the Romans... Romulus.slew with 
his. own hand Acron, king of Cenina,.and ded-~ 
icated his arms and armor; as spolia-opima, to 
Jupiter. At last the Sabine king, Titus Tatius, 
advanced with a powerful army against Rome. 
The fortress of the Saturnian, afterward called 
the Capitoline Hill, was surrendered to the Sa- 
bines by the treachery of Tarpeia, the daughter 
of the commander ofthe fortress, Vid. Tar- 
pera. On thé next day the Romans endeayored 
to recover the hill,and a long and desperate 
battle was fought in the valley between the PRal- 
atine and the Capitoline, Atlength, whenboth © 
parties were. éxhausted with the struggle, the 


‘Sabine women rushed in between them, and 


prayed their husbands and fathers to be recon- 
ciled.; Their prayer was heard; the two peo- 
ple not only made peace, but agreed to form 
only one nation. The Romans continued to 
dwell on the Palatine under their king.Romu- 
lus.; the Sabines built a. new town on the Cap- 


‘itoline and Quirinal Hills, where. they lived un- 


der their king Titus Tatius. The two kings 
and their senates met’for deliberation in, the 
valley between the Palatine and Capitoline Hills,, 
which was hence called comitium, or the place 
of meeting. But this ‘union did not last long. 
Titus Tatius was slain at a festival at Lavin- 
ium by some Laurentinesy to whom he had re- 
fused satisfaction for outrages which had been 
committed by his kinsmen. Henceforward 
Romulus ruled alone over both Romans and 
Sabines. After reigning thirty-seven years, he 
was at length taken away from the world. One 
day; as ‘he was reviewing his people inthe Cam- 
pus Martius, near, the Goat’s Pool, the, sun- 
was suddenly eclipsed, darkness’ overspread the 


earth, and a dreadful storm dispersed the peo-. 


ple. When daylight bad returned Romulus had 
‘disappeared, for his father Mars had carried him 
up-to. heaven in_a fiery chariot (Quimnus Mar- 
tis equis Acheronta fugit. Hor., Carm., ili, 3). 
Shortly afterward: he appeared in more than 
Proculus Julius, and bade him 
tellthe Romans to worship him as their guard- 
ian god under the name of Quirinus. Such was 


the glorified end of Romulus in the genuine le-. | » 
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rend. But as it staggered thé faith of a later’ and thou, 
Be id \ | fault with it himself, as bearing marks of youth- 


age, a tale was. invented to account for his mys- 
terious disappearance. It was related that the 
senators, discontented with the tyrannical rule 
of their king, mutdered him during the gloom 
of a tempest, Cut-up-his body, and carried home 
the mangled pieces under their robes. As Rom- 
ulus was app aided as the founder of Rome, its 
most ancient political institutions and the or- 


ganization of the people were ascribed to him. 


Thus he is said to have divided the people into 


. three tribes, which bore the names Ramnes, Ti- 


ties, and Luceres, The Ramnes'were supposed 
to have derived their name from Romulus, the 
Tities from Titus Tatius the Sabine king, and 
the Luceres from Lucumo, an Etruscan chief, 
who had assisted Romulus in the war against 
the Sabines. Each tribe contained ten curia, 
which received their names frony the thirty Sa- 
bine women who had brought about the peace 
between the Romans and their own people. 


‘Further, each curia contained ten gentes, and 


each gens one hundred men. Thus the people; 
according to the general belief, were divided orig- 
inally into three tribes; thirty curie, and three 


hundred gentes, which mustered three thou- 


sand men, who fought-on foot, and’were called 
alegion. Besides those there were three hund- 


red horsemen, called Celeres, the samé body as 


the Equites of a later time. To assist him‘in 
the government of the people, Romulus is-said 
to have selected a number of the aged men in 
the state, who were called Patres or Senatores. 
The council itself, which was called the senatus, 


_originally consisted of one hundred members ; 


but this number was increased to two hundred 
when the Sabines were incorporated in the state. 
In addition to the senate, there was another as- 
sembly, consisting of the members of the gentes, 
which bore the name of comitia curiata, because 
they voted in it according to their division into 
curla. ; ; 
“Romtuius Aucustuuus. . Vid. Aveustuyus. 

Romixvus Stivivs. Vid. Strviws. 

-Roscianum (now Rossano), a fortress on the 
eastern coast of Bruttium, between Thurii and 
Paternum. ae. 

Roscitius. Vid. Haus. 

Roscius. 1. L.,a Roman ambassador sent 
to Fidene in B.C.438. He and his three col- 
leagues were killed by the inhabitants of Fide- 
he, at the instigation of Lar Tolumnius, king 
of the Veientes. The statues of all four were 
erected in the Rostra at Rome.—2. Sux:, of 
Ameria, a town in Umbria. The father of this 
Roscius had been murdered at the instigation 
of two of his relations and fellow-townsmen, T. 
Roscius Magnus and T. Roscius Capito, who 
coveted the wealth of their neighbor. These 
two Roscii struck a bargain with Chrysogonus, 


‘the freedman and favorite of Sulla, to divide the 


property of the murdered man between them. 
But as the: proceeding excited the utmost in- 
dicnation at’ Ameria, and the magistrates of the 
town made an effort to obtain from Sulla the 
restitution of the property to thé son, the rob- 
bers accused young Roscius of the murder of 
his father, and hired’ witnesses to swear to the 
fact. Roscius was defended by Cicero. (B:C. 
80) in an oration which is still extant, and was 
acquitted. Cicero’s speech was greatly admired 
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at the time; and though ata later-period hé found 


ful exaggeration, it displays abundant evidence 
of his great. oratorical powers.—3. Q., the most 
celebrated comic actor at Rotne, was a native 
of Solonium, a small place in the neighborhood 
of ‘Lanuvium. Hishistrionie powers procured: 
him the'favor of many of the Roman nobles, 
and, among others; of the dictator Sulla, who 
presented him with a gold ring, ‘the symbol of 
equestriaw rank. Roseius enjoyed the friend- ». 
ship of Cicero, who constantly speaks of him in 
terms both of admiration and affection. Ros- 
cius was considered by the Romans to have 
reached such’ perfection in his own profession, » 
that it became the fashion. to eall every one 
who became particularly distinguished in his 
own art by the name’of Roscius.. In his youn- 
ger years Cicero received instruction from-Ros- 


“clus; and at a later time he and Roscius often 


used to try which of them could express ‘a - 
thought with the greatest effect, the orator by 
his eloquence, or the actor by. his “gestures. 
These exercises gave Roscius so high.an opin- 
ion of his art, that he wrote a work in which he 
compared eloquence and acting. Like his cel- 
ebrated contemporary, the tragic actor Asopus, 
Roscius realized an immense fortune by his 
profession. He died in 62. One of Cicero's ' 
extant orations is entitled Pro Q. Roscio Comm- 
do.” It was delivered before the’judex ©. Piso, 
probably in 68, and relates to a claim. for, fifty 
thousand sesterces, which one C. Fannius Chee+ 
rea brought against Roscius.—4. Fanarus. Ved: 
Fazsarus.—5. Orvo. Vid.-Orno.. tr 
Roromacus:. Vid. Ravomacus. 
Roxana (‘Posdvn), daughter of Oxyartes, the 
Bactrian, fell into the hands of Alexander on 
his capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana, named’ 
“the rock,” B.C. 327. Alexander was So cap-' 
tivated by her charms that he married her. 
Soon after Alexander’s’ death (323) she gave , 
birth to-a son (Alexander A%gus), who was ad-. 
mitted to share the nominal sovereignty with, 
Arrhidaus, under the regency of Perdiccas: 
Before the birth of the. boy she had drawn Staz. 
tira, or Barsine, to Babylon by a friendly letter, 
and there caused her to be murdered. Roxana 
afterward crossed over to Europe with her son, 
and placed herselfunder the protection of Olym- 
pias. She shared the fortunes of Olympias, and 
threw herself into Pydna along with the latter, 
where they were besieged by Cassander. In 
316 Pydna was taken by Cassander, Olymipias 
was put to death, and Roxana and her son were 
placed in confinement in Amphipolis. | Here 
they were detained’ under the charge of Glau: 
cias till 311, in which year, soon after the gen- 
eral peace then concluded, they were murdered 
In accordance with orders from Cassander. 
Roxonint. Vid Ruoxouant. Fe 
[Ruseas Promonrorrom, a promontory” of 
Sarmatia Europea, in the vieinity of the mouth 
of the Rubon, Mannert regards it as the north 
point of Curland.} 
[Rouseutws Pravrus. €., son of Rubellius 
and of Julia, great-grandson of the Emperor 'Ti- 
berius, was involved in the accusations which 
Junia Silana brought against Agrippina AcD: 55: 
he was ordered by Nero to withdraw from Rome * 
to.his estates im Asia, where he employed hitm< 


. ~. Roser (Rubustinus + now 
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_ self in the study of the Stoic philosophy; but in 
A.D. 62, Nero’s fears having bee again excited 


~ against Rubellius, the latter was murdered by 


order of the emperor.J.° 
_Ruvo),a town in 
“Apulia, on the road from Canusium to Brundis- 
yum. - , * J . . 

_ Rosice, a small river in Italy, falling into the 
Adriatic a little north of Ariminum, formed the 
boundary in the republican period between the 


~ province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia Proper. 


> 


i 


' It is celebrated in history on accountof Czsar’s 
passage across it at the head of his army, by 
which act he declared war against the republic; 
A papal decree, issued in 1756, declared, the 
modern Lusa to be the ancient: Rubico, but the 
Pisatello, a little further north, has better claims 
to this honor. \- 1 


Rotsra Saxa, called Rubre Breves (se. Re-: 


tre) by Martial, a small place in Etruria only a 
few miles from Rome, near the River Cremera, 
and on the Via Flaminia. 


entius was-defeated by Constantine, A.D. 312. 
-[Rusrenus Lavra, alater Roman tragic writ- 
er, whose -Atreus is mentioned by Juvenal (vii. 


72). SE 
Rusresus Lacus. Vid. Narso., 
Rusricatus. - 1; Or Usus (iow ‘Seibous), a 


eonsiderable river of Numidia in Northern -Af- 


rica, rising in the mountains southeast of Cirta: 


(now Constantineh), flowing northeast, and ‘fall- 
ing into the Mediterranean east of Hippio Regi- 
us (how Bonah).—2. (Now Liobregat), a small 
river of Hispania Tarraconensis, flowing into 
the sea, west of Barcino. 

.fRuerivs. 1. Tribune of the plebs along with 
C.Gracchus, proposed the law for founding the 
colony at Carthage, which was. carried into ef- 
fect:—2. Q; Rusrius Varro, who was declared 
a-public.enermy along with Marius in B.C. 88, 


is mentioned by Cicero as:an energetic and pas- | 


sionate aceuser.—3. One-of the companions of 
Verres in his iniquities—4. L., a senator, was 
taken prisoner by Cesar at the capture of Cor- 
finium B.C.49, and-was dismissed. by him un- 
injured.] - 

,Rosrom Mare. Vid. Ervtruraum Mare - 

Rupi# (Rudinus: now \Rotigliano or Ruge), 
a town of ‘the Pucetii in Apulia, on the road 
from. Brundisium to Venusia, was originally a 
Greek colony, and afterward a Roman muni- 
cipium- Rudie is celébrated as the birth-place 
of Ennius. 4 

»Runsium, a town of the Vellavi or Velauni, 
hence called simply Civitas Vellavorum, in Gal- 
lia Aquitanica (in the modern Velay), probably 
the modern St. Paulien or Paulhan, on the front- 
iers ef Auvergne. 

Rorinus. 1. P. Cornwstivs Rorinus, was con- 
sul B-C. 290 with M’. Curius Dentatus, and, in 
conjunction with his colleague, brought the Sam- 
nite war to a conclusion, and obtained a. tri- 
umph in consequence. He was consul a_sec- 
ond time in 277, and carried on the war against 
‘the Samnites and the Greeks in Southern Italy. 
The chief event of his second consulship was 
the capture of the important town of Croton. 
In 275 Rufinus was expelled fromthe senate 
by the censors C. Fabricius and Q: Aumilius Pa- 
pus, on account of his possessing ten pounds of 


ia F It was near this spot. 
that the great battle was fought in which\Max-: 


"RUFUS, ‘lL. CACILIUS. | 


silver plate... The dictator Sulla was descends 
ed from this Rufinus. His grandson was: the, 
first of the family who assumed the surname of 
Sulla.—2, Licinius Rurinus, a jurist, who lived 
under Alexander Severus: There are in the 
Digest seventeen excerpts from twelve books 
of Regule by Rufinus.—3. The .chief minister 
of state under Theodosius the Great, was ani 
able, but, at the same time, a treacherous and’ 
dangerous man. He instigated Theodosius to 


those cruel measures which brought ruin upon , — 


Antioch, A:D.390, After the death of Theo- 
dosius in 395, Rufinus exercised paramount -in-. 
fluence*over.the weak Arcadius ; but toward 
the end of the year a conspiracy was ‘formed. - 


‘against him by Eutropius and Stilicho, who in-’ 


duced’Gainas, the Gothic ally of Arcadius, to 
join in theplot. . Rubinus was, in consequence, 
slain by the troops of Gainas.—4. Surnamed 
Tyranwniys, or Turranius, or Toranus, a-cele-" 
brated ecclesiastical writer, was probably born 
about A.D. 345 in Italy. He was at first an in- 
mate of, the monastery at Aquileia, and he aft- 
erward resided many years at a monastery in » 
Palestine, where he became very intimate with.. 


St. Jerome, » The two friends afterward .quar- 


reled, and Jerome attacked Rufinus with the 
utmost, vehemence on account.of his support- 
ing the tenets of Origen. “After remaining in 
the East for about twenty-six years, Rufinus® : 
returned.to/Italy in. 397, where he published a 
Latin translation of the Apology.for Origen by: 


Pamphilus, and ofthe books of Origen De Prin- | _ 


cipus, together with an, original tract De Adul- 
teratione Librorum Origenis. In the preface’ to. 
the De Principiis, he quoted a panegyric, which — 
Jerome had at an’ earlier period pronounced 
upon Origen. . This led»to a bitter correspond- 
ence between the two, former friends, which 
was crowned by the Apologia of the one adver-: 
sus Hieronymum, and the Apologia of the other 
adversus Rufinum. . Rufinus died in Sicily in 
410, to which island he had fled upon the inva- 
sion of Italy by Alaric. Several of his works are, 
extant, but there is no complete edition of them., 
5. The author of a little poem in twenty-two 
lines, Pasiphaes Fabula ex omnibus Metris Hora- 
tianis, Which, as the name imports, contains an 
example of each of ‘the different metres em- 
ployed by Horace. © His date is quite uncertain, 
but he may be the same. person’ with the fol- 
lowing.—6: A grammaridn of Antioch, whose 
treatise De Metris Comicis, or, rather, extracts, 
from it, is contained in the Grammatice Latine: 
Auctores Antiqui: of Putschius, Hannov., 1605. ' 
—7. The author. of thirty-eight epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology. His date is uncertain; but 
there can be no doubt that he was a Byzantines 
His verses are of the same light, amatory char-, 
acter as those of Agathias, Paulus, Macedonius, - 
and others. ; 

Rurr™®, a town in Campania, frequently, 
founded with Rufrium. auras Si As 

Rurrivm, a town of the Hirpini in Samnium. 

“Rurts, Currivs. Vid. Currius.') 

Rurvs Epunsivs, so called from the place of 
his birth, a celebrated Greek physician, lived in 
the reign of Trajan (A.D. 98-117), and wrote 
several medical works, some of which are sul, . 
extant. t 

Rurus, L. Cmetzivs, brother oe Salla_by: 
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- RUFUS, M. CALIUS. | 


the same mother, but not by the same father. 
He was tribune of the plebs B.C. 63, when he 
rendered warm support to Cicero, and, in par- 
ticular, opposed the agrarian law of Rullus. . In 
his pretorship, 57, he joined most of the other 


magistrates in proposing the recall of Cicero. 


from banishment. 

' Rurvs,.M. Carivs, a young Roman noble, 
distinguished as an elegant writer and eloquent 
speaker, but equally conspicuous for his profli- 
gacy and extravagance, Notwithstanding his 
vices, he lived on intimate terms with Cicero, 
‘who defended him in B.C. 56 in an oration still 
extant. 
him by Sempronius Atratinus, at the instigation 


of Clodia Quadrantaria, whom he had lately de-. 


serted. Clodia charged him with haying bor- 
rowed money from her in order to murder Dion, 
the head of the embassy sent by Ptolemy Au- 
letes to Rome; and with having. made an at- 
tempt to poison her. 
of the plebs, and in 50 adile. During the years 
51 and 50 he carried on an active correspond- 
ence with Cicero, who was then in Cilicia, and 
many.of the letters which he wrote to Cicero 
at that time are preserved in the collection of 
Cicero’s Letters. On the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49: he espoused Cesar’s: side, and 
was rewarded for. his services by the preetor- 
ship in 48. . Being at this time overwhelmed 
with debt, he availed himself of Czsar’s ab- 


sence from Italy to bring forward a law for the ' 
_ abolition of debts. 


He. was, however, resisted 
by the other magistrates and deprived of his 
office, whereupon he went into the south’ of 
Italy to join Milo, whom he had’ secretly sent 
for from Massilia. ~ Milo was killed near Thurii 
before Celius could join him (vid. Mito), and 
Celius himself was put to death ‘shortly after- 
ward at Thurii. 

Rurus, Sextus. Vid. Sextus Rurvs, 

Rueu, an important people in Germany, orig- 
inally dwelt on the coast of the Baltic, between 
the Viadus (now Oder) and the Vistula. After 
disappearing a long time from history, they are 
found at a later time in Attila’s army ; and after 
Attila’s death they founded a new kingdom on 
the northern bank of the Danube, in Austria 
and Hungary, the name. of which is.still pre- 
served in the modern Rugiland. They have 
left traces of their name in the country which 
they originally inhabited in the modern Rigen, 
Rugenwalde, Rega, Regenwalde. 

Rutxvus, P. Servitius, tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 63, proposed an agrarian law, which Cicero 
attacked in three orations which have come 
down tous. It was the most. extensive agra- 
rian law that had ever been brought forward ; 
but as it was impossible to carry such a sweep- 
ing measure, it was withdrawn by Rullus him- 
self. 3 ‘ ; 

Ruritivs, P., consul B.C. 132, prosecuted 
With the utmost vehemence all the adherents 
of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been slain in the 
preceding year. In his consulship he was sent 
into Sicily against the slaves, and brought the 
servile war to a close. 
and as proconsul in the following year; and, 
with ten commissioners appointed by the senate, 
he made various regulations for the government 
of the province, which were known by the name 
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The accusation was brought against’ 


In 52 Calius was tribune | 


He remained in the isl-. 


ad 


.  & Buen, 
of Leges Rupilia. Rupilius was condemned in’ 
the tribunate of ©. Gracchus, 123, on account 


| of his illegal and cruel acts in the prosecution 
of the friends of Tiberius Gracchus. He was_ 
an intimate friend of Scipio Africanus the youn- . 


ger, who obtained the ‘consulship for iim, but 
who failed in gaining the same honor for his’ 
brother Lucius.. He is said to have taken his’ 
brother’s failure so much to heart as to have 
died in consequence. 


ae t aT 
[Rurinivs Rex, P., of Preneste, having been 


driven from his natiye city, is. said to2 have. 
served in Africa under Atius Varus, and later, 
when pretor, A.U.C. 711, being proscribed by 
Augustus, to havé fled to the camp of Brutus : 
here his arrogance made Horace a bitter ene- 
my to him, and the’poet subsequently took his 
revenge in a bitter satire on Rupilius.]. 
Ruscino, a town of the Sordones or Sordi in 
the southeastern part of Gallia- Narbonensis, at. 
the foot of the Pyrenees, on the River Ruscino, 
(now Tet), and on the road from Spain to Narbow 
A tower of the ancient town is still extant near 
Perpignan, called la Tow de Rousillon.. 
Ruserp# (Rusellanus: ruinsnear Grosscto), 
one of the most ancient cities of Etruria, situ- 
ated on an eminence east of the Lake Prelius 
and on the, Via Aurelia. It is first mentioned 
in the tithe of Tarquinius Priscus. ~It was taken 
by the Romans in B.C. 294, when two thousand 
of its inhabitants were slain; and as many more 
made prisoners.” It was subsequently a Roman» 
colony, and. continued in. existence till 1138, 
when its inhabitants were removed to Grosseto. 
The walls of Ruselle still remain, and are some 
of the most ancient in Italy. They are formed 
of enormous masses of travertine, piled up with- 
out regard to form, with small. stones inserted 
in the interstices. .The masses vary from’ six 
to eight feet in length, and from four to eight™ 
in height. The area inclosed by the walls forms 
an irregular quadrangle, between ten thousand 
and eleven thousand feet, or about two miles in 
circuit. ee 
Rusickpa (southeast of the modern Storah,, 
ruins), a sea-port.and Roman colony in Numid- 


ia, used especially as the port of Cirta, Si, 
Rusrinum, a town of Africa Propria. (Byza: ' 


cium), two miles from the sea, between Leptis 
Parva and Hadrumetum. ; 

Russapir (now Ras-ud-Dir, or Capo di Tres 
Forcas : Rus in ancient Punic, and Ras’in Ara- 
bic, alike mean cape), a promontory of Maure-. 
tania Tingitana, in Northern Africa, on the coast 
of the Metagenite. Southeast of it was a city 
of the same name (now probably Melillah). 

Rusrious, Fasivs, a Roman historian, and a 
contemporary of Claudius and Nero. 

Rusvricus, L. Janivs ARULENUS, More usually. 
called Arulenus Rustieus} but sometimes Jumus 
husticus. He was a friend and pupil of Petus 
Thrasea, and,an ardent admirer of the Stoic 
philosophy, He was put to death by Domitian, 
because he had written a panégyric upon Thra- 
sea. } 

Rusucurrum (now Coleah, opposite Algier); a 
considerable sea-port in the eastern part of Mau- 
retania Cesariensis, constituted a Roman cok 
ony under Claudiys. 

Rursnr, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, onthe 
frontiers of Gallia N arbonensis, in the moderna 
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RUTILIA. | Des eee SABA... ~ : 
i ; | Rew rene. Their chief town was Segodunum, | p port-town of the Cantii in the sdutéast of Brit- M j 


. afte ward Civitas Rutenorum (now Rode=). The | ain, from which persons frequently passed over | 


k. country. of the Ruteni contained silver mines, |-to the harbor of Gessoriacum in Gaul, Excel-2 
: “and produced excellent, flax. » ‘lent oysters were obtained in'the neighborhood. : 

» fRorita, the mother of C. Cotta, the orator, bags place (Rutupino edita ‘furido ostrea, Suv.; ba 

"accompanied her son into exile in B.C. 91, and , 141). There are still several Roman re- » ‘4 
» remained with him abroad till his return some shaine at Rickbor ough. , ¥. 
years afterward, ] ; eet 7 wh 
- —-Ruriivs Lopus. Vid, Lupus: : S. + “4 
ah Rormivs Numarrinus, Cravpivs,a’Roman|}. as ei oo dee 


‘poet, and a native of Gaul, lived at the begin- Sxea(Zd6a). 1. (Inthe C Old Testament, Sheba), 
ning of the fifth century of the Christian, era..| the capital of the Sapaer in Arabia Felix, lay on” 
He ‘resided at Rome a considerablé time, where | a high woody mountain, and was poitited out by — 
he attained the dignity of prefectus urbi about’) an Arabian tradition as the residence. of the 
A.D. 413 or 414. He afterward returned to his | “« Queen of Sheba,” who went to Jerusalem to 
| native country, and has deScribed his return to | heat the wisdom of Solomon. Its exact site is - 
Gaul in an elegiac poem, which bears the title | doubtful. —2-,There was another city of the. - x 
of Itinerarwm, or DeReditu. Of this poem the | same namejin the interior of Arabia Felix, where 
first book, consisting of six hundred and forty- | a place Sabea is still found, about in the centre | 
four lines, and a.small portion of the second, | of El-Yemen.—3. A sea-port town of Athiopia, 
have come down to us. -It is superior both in.| on the Red Sea, south of Ptolemais Theron. A © 
poetical coloring and purity of language to most} town called Za6ar and Zé66ara is mentioned by « @ 
of the productions of the age; and the passage | Ptolemy, who places it on the Sinus Adulitanus; ¢ 
in which he celebrates the praises of Rome is'| and aboutin the same position Strabo mentions 
mot unworthy of the pen. of Claudian. . Rutilius:|a town. Sabe (Zd6ac) as distinct from Saba. 
was _a heathen, and attacks the Jews and monks |-The sites of these places (if they ate really dif- } 
with no, small severity. The best edition is by-| ferent) are-sought by geographers at Nowarat, og 
AW. Zumpt, Berlin, 1840. ° or Port Mornington, in the’southern part of the: 
« Ruritivs.Rorvs, P., a Roman statesman and | coast of Nubia, and Massawah on Foul Bay, on 
orator. . He was military tribune under Scipio.| the northeastern coast of Abyssinia. : 
in the Numantine war, pretor B.C. 111, consul Sapicon (Zabaxov), a king of Aithiopia, yso ? 
. 105, and legatus in 95 under Q. Mucius ‘Sca- | invaded Egypt in the reign of the blind king 
; vola, proconsul of Asia. While acting in this | Anysis, whom he dethroned and drove into the 
capacity, he displayed so much honesty. and | marshes. The Sthiopianconqueror thenreign-. 
firmness in repressing the extortions of the pub- | ed\oyer Egypt for fifty years, but at length quit- 
lieani,. that he became an object of fear and.| ted the country in. consequence of a dream, 
hatred to.the whole body, Accordingly, on his|| whereupon Anysis regained his kingdom. This 
return to Rome, he was impeached of ‘malversa- is the account: which Herodotus received from 
tion: (de repetundis), found guilty, and compelled | the priests (ii., 137-140); but.it appears from 
to withdraw into banishment,.92. He retired | Manetho that there were three A&thiopian kings” 
first to Mytilene, and from thence to Smyrna;.| who reigned over Egypt, named Sabacon, Se-. 
where he fixed his abode, and parsed the re- | bichus, and Taracus,-whose collective reigns 
mainder of his days in tranquillity, h aving re- | amount to forty or fifty years, and who form. , «4 
fused to return to Rome, although recalled by | the twenty-fifth dynasty of that ‘writer. “The 
~ Sulla. Besides his orations, Rutilius wrote an | account of Manethd is to. be preferred to that. 
autobiography, and a History of Rome in Greek, | of Herodotus. It appeats that this 4@thiopian:) 
which contained an account, of the Numantine | dynasty reigned over Egypt in the latter half | ~ § 
war, but -we know not what period it embraced, | of the eighth century before: the Christian era,, 
Ruzitus, C. Marcius, was consul B.C. 357, | They are mentioned in the Jewish records. 
when. he took the town of Privernum.. In 356 | The: So, king.of Egypt, with whom Hosea, king 
he was.appointed dictator, being the first time | of Israel, made an alliance: about B.C. 722 (2 y 
that/a plebeian had attained this dignity. In | Kings, xvii., 4), was probably. the same as Sebi- RS: 
his dictatorship he ‘defeated the Etruscans with | chus; and the Tirhakah, king of the A®thiopi- 
great slaughter: In 352 he was consul a sec- | ans, who was:preparing to make war against 
ond time; and in 351 he was the first plebeian | Sennacherib in 711 ([s., XXXVl- 9), ds the ' same 
-censor. He was consul for the third time in | as Taracus. ; D : 
344, for the fourth time in 342. ‘Thesonofthis| SXsmz or Sina (Zabaior, Sé6a: inthe Old 
Rutilus took the surname of Censorinus, which | Testament, Shebaiim), one of the chief people 
inthe next generation entirely supplanted that | of Arabia, dwelt in the southwestern corner of 
: of. Rutilus, and became the name of the family. | the peninsula, i in the,most beautiful part of Ara-. 
id. CENSORINUS: | bia Felix, the north and centre of the province 
Rorvsa (now Roya), a river on the waact of | of El- Yemen. So, at Jeast, Ptolemy places them; 
Liguria, which flows into the sea near Albium | but the earlier geographers give them a wider. , ‘. 
Intemelium. extent, quite to the south of El-Yemen. The | 
* Ruri, an ancient people in Italy, inhabité | faét:seems.to be that they are the chief repre-. *'s 
ing a narrow slip of country on the coast of Sentatives of a race W hich, at an early period, 
Latium, a little to the south of the Tiber, ‘Their | was widely spread on both sides of the south-_ 
chief town was Ardea, which was the residence }'ern part of the Red Sea, wheré Arabia and 
-of Turnus. They were subdued at an-early pe- | Acthiopia all but joined at the, narrow strait of aoa 
: ‘Hod by the Romans, and disappear from history.’| Bab-el-Mandeb ; and hence, probably, the con~ 
Ritiem or Riviria (now Richborough), a.| fusion often made between the ae and Seba 
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produced all the most precious spices and per- 


{ 


Dionysus (Bacchus), who hence is sometimés 
- called Dionysus Sabazius. For the’same reason, 


_ Persephone (Proserpina), and is said to have 


and festivals (Sahazia) were also introduced 


‘extent, with Zeus (Jupiter) himself, who is men- 


‘by both sexes in a licentious manner. Serpents, 


SABATE. 


of Scripture, ot between the Shebaizm of Arabia 
and the Sebaiim of Aithiopia. Another proof 
of the wide extent of this race is furnished by 
the mention, in the book of Job, of Sabeans as 
far north, probably, as Arabia Deserta (Job, 1., 
15). The Sabeans of El- Yemen were celebrated 
for their wealth and luxury. Their country 


fumes of Arabia, and they carried on an exten- 
sive trade with the East. Their capital was at 
Sasa, where we are told that their king was 
kept a close prisoner in his palace. ‘The mon- 
archy was not hereditary, but descended ac- 
cording to an order of succession arranged 
among the chief families of the country. 

Sabin, a town of Etruria, on the road from 
Cosa to Rome, and on the northwestern corner 
of a lake, which was named after it Lacus Sa- 
BaTiINus (now Lago di Bracciano). 

[Sapatta, Vapa’ or Sasatium. VapuM. 
Savo.] ; 

SaBaTIni, a people in Campania, who derived 
their name from the River Sabatus (now Sab- 
bato), a tributary of the Calor, which flows into 
the Vulturnus. z 

(Saparra or Soarra, a town of Lycaonia, 
where, according to Strabo, water was so searce 
as to be an article of sale... On the neighboring 
downs Were numerous wild asses. ] 

_ Sasazius (ZabdCoc), a Phrygian divinity, com- 
monly described as a son of Rhea or Cybele. 
In later times he was identified with the mystic 


Vid. 


Sabazius is called a son of Zeus (Jupiter) by | 


been reared by a nymph Nyssa ; though others, 
by philosophical speculations, were led to con- 
sider him a son of Cabirus, Dionysus (Bacchus), 
or Cronos (Saturn). He was torn by the Titans 
into seven pieces. The connection of Sabazius 
with the Phrygian mother of the gods accounts 
for the fact that he was identified, to a cértain | 


tioned. as Zeus (Jupiter) Sabazius, both Zeus 
(Jupiter) and: Dionysus (Bacchus) having been 
brought up by Cybele or Rhea. His worship 


into Greece; but, at least in the time of Demos- 
thenes, it was not, thought reputable to take 
part in them, for they were celebrated at night 


which were sacred to him, acted a prominent 
part at the Sabazia and in the processions : the 
god himself was represented with horns, 'be- 
cause, it is said, he. was the first that yoked 
oxen to the plough for agriculture, 

{[Sappata, Vid. Savo.] 

Sasenii, » Vids Saprnt. 

Sasex.ivs, ah heresiarch of the third century, 
of whose personal history hardly any thing is 
known. He broached his heresies in the Libyan 
Pentapolis, of which he appears to have been a 
native. His characteristic dogma related to the 
Divine Nature, in which he-conceived that there 
was only one hypostasis or person, identifying 
with each other the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit, ‘so that in one hypostasis there are three 
designations” (dc elvat év pia brooracet Tpetc ovo- 
iaciag). : 

Sazina, the wife of the Emperor Hadrian, | 
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Cutiliz, Cures, Eretum, and Nomentum. 


s 
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SABINI. 


was the grand-niece of Trajan, being the daugh- 
ter of Matidia, who was the daughter of Mar- 
ciana, the sister of Trajan. ‘Sabina was mar- 
ried to Hadrian about. A.D: 100 through the in- 
fluence of Plotina, the wife of Trajan. The 
marriage did not prove a’ happy one. Sabina at 
length put an end to her life, and there was a 
report that,she had even been poisoned by her 
husband.  She/was. certainly alive in 136, and 
probably did not die till 138, a few months be- 
fore Hadrian. She was enrolled among the gods 
after her decease. isi 

Susina, Poppaa,a woman of surpassing beau- 
ty, but licentious morals, was the daughter of. 
T. Ollius, but assumed the name of her mater- 
nal grandfather Poppeus Sabinus, who had been 
consul'in A.D. 9. She was first married to 
Rufius Crispinus, and afterward to Otho, who. 
was one of the boon companions of Nero. The 
latter soon became ‘enamored of her; and, in 
order to get Otho out of the way, Nero sent him 
to govern the province of Lusitania (58).  Pop- 
pea now became the acknowledged mistress of 


-Nero, over whom she exercised’absolute sway. 


Anxious to become the wife of the ‘emperor, 
she persuaded Nero first to murder his mother 
Agrippina (59), who was opposed to such a dis- 
graceful union, and next to divorce and shorytly> 
afterward put to death his innocent and virtu- 
ous wife Octavia (62). Immediately after the 
divorce of Octavia, Poppea became the wife of 
Nero. In the following year she gave birth to 


a daughter at Antium, but the infant died at'the | 


age of four months. “In 65 Poppea was, preg- 
nant again, but was killed by a kick from her 
brutal husband in a fit of passion. She was 
enrolled among the gods, and a magnificent 
temple was dedicated to her by Nero. Poppa 
was inordinately fond of luxury and pomp, and’ 
took immense pains to preserve the beauty of 
her person. 


red asses were daily milked to supply her with 
a bath. ) 

Saini, one of the: most ancient and power- 
ful of the nations of Central Italy. The an- 
cients usually derived their name from Sabinus,, 
a son of the native god Sancus. 
tribes of the Sabine race were widely spread 
over the whole of Central Italy; and were con- 
nected with the Opicans, Umbrians, and those: 
other nations whose languages were akin to the 
Greek. ‘The earliest traces of the Sabines are- 
found in the neighborhood of Amiternum; at 
the foot of the main chain of the Apennines, 
whence they spread as-far south as the con- 
fines of Lucania and Apulia: The Sabines may 
be divided into three great classes, called by 
the names of Sabini, Sabelli, and Samnites re- 
spectively. The Sastnr proper inhabited the 
country between the Nar, the Anio, and the Ti- 
ber, between Latium, Etruria, Umbria, and Pi- 
cenum. This district was mountainous, and 
better adapted for pasturace than eorn.: The 
chief towns. were Amiternum, Reate, Nursia, 
The 
SaBeLti were the smaller tribes who issued 
from the Sabines. To these belong the Ves- 
tini, Marsi, Marrucini, Peligni, Frentani, and 
Hirpini. In addition to these communities, to 
Whom the» name of Sabellians is usually re- 
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Thus we are told that all her’ ° 
mules were shod with gold, and that five hund- 
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“ SABINUS. =... > ve ; 
‘stricted, the Picentes in Picenum, the Picenti- 
“nl, who were transplanted from the latter coun- 
-try to Campania, and the Lucani, were also of 

_ Sabine origin. The Samnrres, who were by far 
the most powerful of all the Sabine communi- 
ties, are treated of in a separate article. » Vid. 
Samnium. There were certain national charac- 
‘teristics which distinguished the whole Sabine 
‘race. - They were a people of sitnple and vir- 
tuous habits, faithful to their word, and imbued 
with deep religious feeling. “Hence we find fre- 
quent mention of omens and prodigies. in their 
country. They were a migratory race, and 
adopted a peculiar system of emigration. In 
times of great danger and distress they vowed 
a Ver Sacrum, or Sacred Spring; and all the 
children born in’ that spring were regarded as 
sacred to the god, and were compelled, at the 
end of twenty years, to leave their native coun- 
try and seek a new home in foreign lands. The 
form of government among the Sabines was re- 
publican; but in war they chose a sovereign 
ruler (Lmbratur), whom the Romans'sometimes 
eall dictator and sometimes king. With the ex- 
ception of the Sabines in Lucania and Campa- 
nia, they never attained any high degree of civ- | 
ilization or mental culture; but they were al- 
ways distinguished by their love’ of freedom, 
which they maintained with the greatest brave- 
ry. -Of this the Samnites were the most stri- 
king example. After the decline of the Etrus- 
ean power, the Samnites*were for a long time, 
the greatest people in Italy; and if they had're- 
ynainéd united, they might have conquered the 
whole peningula:- The Sabines formed one of 
the elements of which the Roman people was 
composed. Inthe time of Romulus, a portion 
of the Sabines, after the rape of their wives and 
daughters, became incorporated with the’ Ro- 
mans, and the two nations were united into.one | 
under the general name of Quirites. ~ The’ re- 
mainder of the Sabini proper, who were less 
warlike than the Samnites and Sabellians, were | 
finally subdued by M’.Curius Dentatus, B.C. 
290, and received the Roman franchise, sine 
suffragio. The Sabellian tribes concluded -a 
treaty with the Romans at an early period, 
namely, the Vestini in 328, and the Marsi, Mar- 
rucini, Peligni, and Frentani in 304; but these 
‘communities again took up arms against. the 

Romans in the Social war (90-88), which ended 
in the complete subjugation of all the Sabellian 
tribes.’ The history of the wars between the 
Samnites and the Romans is given under Sam- 
NIUM. : 
Suninus. 1. A contemporary poet and a 
friend of Ovid: Ovid informs us that. Sabinus 
had written answers to six ofthe Epistole Hero- 
idum of Ovid. Three answers enumerated by 
Ovid in this passage are printed in many edi- 
tions of the poet’s works as the genuine poems 
of Sabinus ; but they were written by a modern 
scholar, Angelus Sabinus, about the year 1467. 
2. M. Cmrius, a Roman jurist, who succeed- 
ed Cassius Longinus, was consul A.D. 69.°"He 
was not the Sabinus from whom the Sabiniani 
.. took their name. He wrote a work, Ad. EHadic-! 
tum Adilium Curulium.. ‘There are no extracts 
from Czelius in the Digest, but he is often cited, 
sometimesias Calius Sabinus, sometimes by the 
name of Sabinus only:—3. C. Canvisius, one of 
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SABINUS. 


Cesar’s legates in the civil war, B.C. 48.> In 
45 he-received the province of Africa from Ce- 
sar. Having. been elected praetor in 44, he ob- 
tained from Antony the province of Africa again; | 
but he’ did’ not return to Africa, as the senate, 
after the departure of Antony for Mutina, con- 


ferred it upon Q. Cornificius. Sabinus was con-, « — 


sul 39, and'in. the following year commanded 
the fleet of Octavianus in the war with Sextus 
Pompey. He was superseded by Agrippa in the » 
command of fhe fleet. “He is mentioned, too, 
ata later time.as one of the friends of Octavia- 
nus.—4. T. Frivivs, father of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, was one of the farmers of the taxes in 
Asia, and afterward carried on business as a 


,Money-lender among the Helvetians.—5. Fra- 


was attacked by the Vitellian troops. 


‘in the Digest.—8. Nympratpivs. 


vius, elder:son of the: preceding, and brother of 
the Emperor Vespasian. He governed Mesia 
for seven years during the reign of Claudius, 
and held the important office of prefectus urbis 
during the last eleven years of Nero’s reigh.: 
He was removed from this office by Galba, but. 
was replaced in it on the accession of Othio; 
who was anxious to conciliate Vespasian, ‘Who 
commanded the Roman legions. in- the Hast. 
He continued to retain the dignity under Vi- 
tellius ; but when. Vespasian was proclaimed 


| general by the legions in the East; and, Anto- 


nius Primus and his other generals in the West, . 
after the defeat of the troops’ of Vitellius, were’ 
marching upon Rome, Vitellius, despairing of 
success, offered to surrender the empire; and. ° 
to place the supreme power in the hands of Sa- * 
binus till the’ arrival of his brother. The Ger- 
man soldiers of Vitellius, however, refused sub-— 
mission’ to this arrangement, and resolved to ~ 
support their sovereign by arms. Sabinus | 
thereupon took refuge in the Capitol; where he — 
In the | 
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assault the Capitol was burned to-the ground, i, soe 


Sabinus was taken prisoner,.and put to:déeath 
by the soldiers in the presence of Vitellius, who - 
endeavored in. vain to save his life. Sabinus 
was a man of distinguished reputation and of | 
unspotted character!’ He lefttwo sons, Flavius | 
Sabinus and Flavius Clemens.” Vid. CLemens. 
—6. Fiivivs, son- of the preceding, married Ju- + 
lia, the daughter of his cousin Titus. He was 
consul 82; with his cousin Domitian, but was. 
afterward-slain by the latter.—7. Massurivs, a 
hearer of Ateius Capito, was a distinguished 
jurist in the time of Tiberius. ‘This ts the Sa-- » 
binus from whom the school of the Sabimiani 
took.its name.’ Vid.Cariro. There is no di- 
rect excerpt from Sabinus in the Digest, but he 

is oftem cited by other jurists, who commented 
upon his Libri tres Juris Civilis. It is conjec- 
tured that Persius means to refer to this work | 
(Sat., v., 90) when he says, “< Excepto si quid 
Masuri rubrica vetavit.” Massurius also wrote — 
numerous other works, which are cited by name. - 
Vid. Nympuip-~ 
1us.—9. Porpmus, consul A.D. 9, was appoint-  ; 
ed‘im the lifetime of Augustus governor of Mee~ — 
sia, and was-not only confirmed in this govern- — 
ment by Tiberius, but received from the latter 
the provinces of Achaia and Macedonia in ad- 
dition. ‘He continued to ‘hold these provinces 
till his death in 35, having ruled over Mesia. 
for' twenty-four years., _ He was the maternal 
grandfather of Poppa’ Sabina, ae 
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and afterward the wife of Nero.—10. Q. TiTv- 
rius, one of Ceesar’s legates in Gaul, who per- 
ished along with Auruneuleius Cotta in the at- 

- tack made upon them:by geal in‘B.O. 54. 
Sazis (now Sambre).. 1. ‘A broad and deep 
‘river in: Gallia Belgica and in the territory of- 


the Ambiani, falling into the River Mosa.—2. ' 


A small river on the coast of Carmania, ess Vad 
Saris. 

Saprava. * Vad. Rs Ree ‘ 

Saprina, also called Sapriana (NOW Severn), 


a river in the west of Britain, which flowed by | 


' Venta Silurum into the ocean. ; 

[Sabrina Alstuarium or Sapriana AUsTva- 
RIUM (Labpiava eicyvorc), the estuary formed. by 
the River Sabrina (now Severn). Vid. Sasrina:] 

{Sapura or Sapurra, the commander of Ju- 
ba’s forces in Africa, defeated C. Curio, Czsar’s, 
general, in B.C. 49, He was destroyed, with all 
his forces, in B.C. 46, by P. Sirrius,] 7 

Sackpas” (Sanddac), of Argos, an. eminent 
Greek musician, was one of the masters who 
established at Sparta the second great school 
of music, of which Thaletas was the founder, 
as Terpander had been of the first: He gained 
the prize for,flute-playing at the-first of the mu- 
sical contests which the Amphictyons estab- 
lished in-connection with the Pythian games 
(B.C, 690), andalso at the next two festivals in 
Succession (586, 582); Sacadas was a compo- 
“ser of elegies as Well as a musician. 

_ Skoz (Zdcaz); one of the most numerous and 

most powerful of: the Scythian. nomad tribes, 
had their abodeS east and northeast of. the 
Massagete, as far as Serica, in the steppes of 
Central Asia, which are now peopled by the 
Kirghiz Khasaks, in-whose name -that of their 
ancestors is traced by some geographers. ‘They 
were very warlike, and-excelled especially as 
‘eavalry, and as.archers both on horse and foot: 
“Their women stiared in their military spirit ; 


: and, if we are to believe lian, they had the 


custom of settling before marriage whether the 
man or woman should rule the: house, by the 
“result of a combat. between them. In early 
times they extended their predatory incursions 
as far west as Armenia and Cappadocia. They 
were made tributary to the Persian, empire, to 
the army of which they furnished a large force 
of cavalry and archers, who> were among the 
best. troops. that the kings of Persia had. It 
should be remembered that the name of the 
Sace is often used loosely for other Scythian 


eral. 

Sicisine (Saxaanvny, a fertile district of nee 
menia Major, on the River Cyrus_and the con- 
fines of Albania,.so ealled from. its having been 
at one period conquered by the Sace: “A dis- 
trict of Drangiana bore: the same name for a 
‘similar reason. 

Sacer Mons: 1. ‘An. isolated hill in the coun- 
try of the Sabines, on the righPbank of the Anio, 
and west of the Via Nomentana, three miles 
from Rome, to which, the plebeians repaired in 
their celebrated secessions. The hill is. not 
called by any special name at the present day, 
but there is.upon its summit the Torre di Spec- 
chio.—2. A: mountain in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, near the Minius, probably the modern Puer- 
to.de Rabanon, near Ponferrada. 
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Sacitr, with the surnameé Martialium, a town- 


of the Turduli in Hispania Betica. ¢ 

Sacra Via. Vid. Roma, p..748, b. 

(SACRARIA, a town in Umbria, on the road be- 
tween reba and Spoletium, supposed by some 
to be identical with Clitumni Panum on the 
River Chitumnus. By 

[Sacrativrr, M., of Capua a Roman eques, 
who fell fighting on Cesar’s side: at the battle 
of Dyrrachium, B.C. 48.] 


Sacriportus, a small place in Latium, of dine, 
certain site, memorable for the: yictory of Sulla. 


over the younger Marius, B.C. 82. 
, [Sacrovir; Juris, and JuLtius Frorvus, two 
Gauls, the former an Auduan, the latter a Trevi-. 


ran, were both of noble family, and had received” ° 


the Roman citizenship on ‘account of their séry- 
ices. These ‘chiefs, in .the reign of Tiberius, 
A.D. 21, excited an, insurrection among the 
Gauls. 
revolt, was soon overthrown, while Sacrovir, 
who had stirred up’ the Avdui, though at first in 
a- measure ‘successful, was defeated by the Ro- 
man legate Silius : they both, after their defeat, 
put themselves’ to death: ] 

Sacrum Fiumen. 1. (Now Uras), a river on 


the western coast of Sardinia.—2. (Now Tavig-' 


nano), a fiver on the eastern coast of Corsica, 
which flowed into the sea at Aleria. ' 
Sacrum Promonrorivm. 1..(Now Cape Sé.. 


‘Vincent), on the western..coast of Spain, said 


by, Strabo to be the most westerly point in the 
whole earth.—2. (Now Cape Corso), the north- 
eastern point of Corsica.—3. (Now Cape Iria, also. 
Makri, Efta Kavi, or Jedi Burun, 2..¢., the sever 
points), the extreme point of the mountain Cra- 
gus in Lycia, between Xanthus and Telmissus. 

—4. (Now Cape Khelidonz), another. promontory 
in ‘Lycia, near-the confines of Pamphylia, and 


| opposite the. Chelidonian islands, whence" it. is 


also calledyPromontorium Cuavihowen: 


[Sapaues, the son of. Cotys, king of Thrace,,, 


was sent by his father to the assistance of Pom- 
pey, and fought on his side against Cesar in 
B.C. 48. In conjunction with Scipio, he de- 
feated L: Cassius Longinus, one of Cesar’s le- 
gates. He was pardoned by Cesar after the bat- 
tle of. Pharsalia. He. died in B.C. 42, siintigee: 
his dominions to. the Romans.] 

Sapyarres (Zadvdrryc), king of Lydia, suc: 
ceeded his father Ardys, and reigned B.C. 629+ 
617. He carried .on war with the Milesians for 


| six years, and at his death bequeathed the war 
tribes; and sometimes for the Seythians i in gen- | 


to-his son’ and successor Alyattes. - 
YATTES. 

S.zpinum of Serinum (Sepinas, -atis: now Se- 
pino), a Municipium in.Samnium, on the road 
from Allife to. Benéventum: 

Smrapis. 1, (Now Alcoy?), a river on . the 
southern coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, west 
of the Sucro.—2. Or Snrxzis (Setabitanus: now 
Jalivq), an important town of the Contestani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, and ,a Roman muni- 
cipium, was situated on a hill south of the Su- 
cro, and was celebrated for its manatichure of 
linen: 

Sacanassus (Sapallacase: now ruins at AJ. 
lahshun), a large fortified city of Pisidia, near 
the Phrygian border, a day’s journey southeast 
of Apamea Cibotus. 
still show, in the form of an amphitheatre on 


Vid. AL- 


Florus, who had exeited the Belge to 


It lay, as its, large* Tuins 
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‘the: side of a hill,’ and had, a! cuban on a rock 
“thirty, feet high. Its inhabitants were reckoned 
the bravest ‘of the Pisidians, and seem, from the 
word. Aaredaiwor' on their coins, to have claimed 
a Spartan origin. “Among the ruins of the city 
are the remains of a very fine temple, of an. 
amphitheatre, and of fifty-two other large build- 
ings. — 

Sacinus (Layavéc),.a stall river on the coast 
of Carmania. 

Sacapa, one of the caduttis of the Indus, 

Sidkris (Ovid, Ba Pont.,iv,; 10, 47); a river 
of Sarmatia Europea, falling into a bay in the 


“northwest of the Euxine, which: was.called after 


~ River Axiaces, 
sotch Odessa now ‘stands,-and the rivers the | 


it Sacaricus Sinos, and which also received the 
The. bay appears to be that on. 


ol-Kouialnik and the ‘Mal-Kouialnik. 
Ds enna one of the companions of ZEneas, 
slain by Turnus in Italy.) ry 
SAGARTH (Zayéprvox), according to Herodo- 
tus, a nomad people of Persis. Afterward they, 
are. found, on the authority of Ptolemy, in Me- 
dia and the passes of Mount Zagros. 
- Sara, a small river in Magna “Gracia, on the 


4 southeastern coast of Bruttium, falling into the 


sea between Caulonia and Locri, on the banks 


“of which a memorable victory was gained by 


ten thousand Locrians over one: hundred. and 
twenty thousand Crotoniats. ‘This victory ap- 
peared so extraordinary, that it gave rise to the | 
proverbial expression, ‘It is truer than what 


“happened on the Sagra,” when a person wished 


to make any strong asseveration. 

Sacuntia. lt. (Now Xigonza or Gigonza, 
northwest. of Medina Sidonia), a town in the 
‘western part of Hispania Betica; south of the 
Betis. —2. A town, of the Arevaci in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, southwest of Bilbilis, near ‘the 
Mons Solarius. > - 

Saeunrum, more rarely Sacuntus (Sagunti- 
nus: now Murviedro), a town of the Edetani or 
Sedetani.in Hispania Tarraconensis, south of 
the Iberus, on the River Palantias, about three / 
miles from the coast.’ “It is said to ‘have 


been founded by Greeks from’ Zacynthus, with 


whom Rutulians from Ardea were intermingled, 
whenee it is sometimes called Ausonia Sagun- 
tus. It was situated on an eminence in the: 
midst of a fertile country, and became a place 
of. great commercial ‘importance. Although | 
south ‘of the-Iberus, it had formed an alliance 
with the Romans; and its siege by Hannibal,’ 
B.C, 219, was the immediate cause of tite second | 
Punic war. ‘The inhabitants’ defended their | 


’ city: with the utmost bravery against Hannibal, | 


who did‘not succeed, in taking the place till 
after a siege of nearly eight months.- The 
greater part of the city was “destroyed. by Han- | 
enibal ; but it was rebuilt by the Romans eight 
years afterward, and made a colony. Sagun- 
4am was celebrated for its manufacture. of 
beautiful drinking-ocups ; and the figs of the sur- 


“rounding country were much valued in antiqui- 


ty. The ruins of the ancient town, consisting 
-of a theatre and’a temple of Bacchus, are extant 
at Murviedro, which is a coe of a 


sieves. : 5 
Sais! (Zdic, Sairge: ruins at Sa-el-Hajjar),a 


‘Egypt. 


great city of Egypt, in the Delta, on the eastern 
side of the Canopic pegs of the Nile. It was | 


SALAMIS. 


‘the ancient capital of Lowet Egypt, and con- | 


‘tained the palace and burial- place’ of the, Pha- 
raohs, as well as the tomb of Osiris. It was 


the chief seat of the worship of the Egyptian» 


goddess Neith (also called Sais), who had here 


_a splendid temiple in the middle of an artificial” 


lake, where a great feast of lamps was cele- 

brated yearly by worshippers from all parts of 

The eity gay its name to the Saites . 
Nomos. ¢ ' 


Saris (Zaire), a ite of Minerva (Athe- © 


na), under which’ ‘she had ; a sanctuary on Mount 
Pontinus, near Lerna, in Argolis.’ 
was, traced by the Greeks to the Egyptians, 
among whom Minerva” (Athena) ; was. said. to 
have been called Sais. 

Sara. hk (Now Saale); a “yiver f G rmany, 
between which and the Rhine Drusus died. It. 
was ‘a ‘tributary of the Albis.—2. (Now Saale), 
also a river_of Germany and a tributary of the 
Menus, which formed the boundary between 
the Hermunduri and Chatti, with 
springs in its neighborhood, for the possession 
of which these two communities frequently con- 


tended. — 3. (Now -Burargag), a river in the , 


northern part of the western coast of Maureta- 
nia-Tingitana, rises in the Atlas Minor, and falls 
into the Atlantic, north of a town-of the same 


name.—4. A river in-the same_province, south 


of ‘the one last. mentioned, rises in the Atlas 
Major; ‘and falls into the Atlantic near the south« 
‘ern, boundary of Mauretania.—5. A’ Samothra- 
cian town in Thrace, on the coast of the Aigean 
Sea, west of the mouth of the Hebrus.—6. A 
town in Pannonia, on the road from Sabaria to 
Petovio.—7, (Now Shella), a town inthe north- 
ern part of the western coast of Mauretania Tin- 
gitana, south of the:mouth of the river of. the 
sathe name mentioned under No. 3. This town 


| was: the furthest, place. in Mauretania toward 


the south possessed by the- Romans ; \for, al- 


though the province nominally extended further, 


south, the Romans. never fully subdued the no- 
mad tribes beyond this point. 

Savacia, the female divinity of the sea among 
the Romans, and the wife of Neptune. 
name is evidently connected with sal (GAc), and 
accordingly denotes the wide, open sea. 


Sauacia (now Aleacer do Sal), a municipium 


of Lusitania, in the territory of the ‘Turdetani, 
northwest.of Pax Julia and southwest,of Ebora, 
with the surname of Urbs Imperatoria, cele- 
brated for its woollen manufactures. 

SanAmts (Saraule: Darapivioc).. 1. (Now Ko- 
luri), an island off the western coast of Attica, 
from which it is separated by a narrow channel. 
| It forms the:southern boundary of the Bay of 
Eleusis. “Its form is that of an irregular:semi- 
circle. toward the west, with many small inden- 
tations along the coast. Its greatest length, 
from north to south, is about ten miles,‘and its 
width, in its broadest part, from east to west, is 
a little more. In ancient times it is said to 
have been called Pityussa, from the pines which 
grew im it, and also Sciras and Cychrea, from 
the-names of two native heroes. It is further, 
said to, haye been called Salamis from a daugh- 
ter of Asopus-of this name. It was colonized 
at .an. early time by the: Macide of Avgina. 
Telamon, the son of Alacus, fled thither after 
the murder of his half- brother Phocus, and be- 
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came sovereign of the island. . His son Ajax 
accompanied the Greeks with twelve Salaminan 


ships to the Trojan war. . Salamis continued an |, 
independent state till about the beginning of the 


fortieth Olympiad (B.C. 620), when a dispute 


‘arose for its possession between the Megarians 


and the Athenians. After a, long struggle, it 
first fell into the hands Of the Megariahs, but 
. Was finally.taken possession. of by the Atheni- 
,ans through a stratagem of Solon (vid. Souon), 
and became one of the Attic demi It contin- 


"ued to belong to Athens till the time of Cas- 


‘sander, when its inhabitants voluntarily surren- 
' deréd it to the Macedonians, 318. The Athe- 
nians recovered the iSland in 232 through means 
of Aratus, and punished the*Salaminians. for 
. their desertion to the Macedonians with great 


_ severity. The old city of Salamis»stood on,the |. 
' south side of the island, opposite A%gina + but 


_ this was afterward deserted, and a new city of 
the same name built on the eastern coast, oppo- 
site Attica, on a small baysnow called Ambela- 
kia. 
time of Pausanias. At the, extremity of the 
southern promontory forming this bay was the 
small island of Psyrratia (now Lypsokutali), 
which is about a mile long, and from two hund- 
red to three hundred yards wide.. Salamis is 
chiefly memorable on account of the great battle 
fought offits coast, in which the Persian flect of 
Xerxes,was defeated by the Greeks, B.C. 480, 
The battle took place in the strait between the 


eastern part of the island and the coast of Attica, | 


and the Greek fleet was, drawn up inthe small 
. bay in front of the town of Salamis. 
Was witnessed from the Attic coast by Xerxes, 
who -had erected for himself a lofty throne on 
one of the projecting declivities of Mount Alga- 
leos.—2. A city of Cyprus, situated in. the mid- 
dle of the eastern coast; a little north of the 
River Pediezus. It is said to-have been founded 
by Teucer, the son of Telamon, who gave it the 


| mame of his native island, from which he, had 


been banished by his father. Salamis possess- 
ed an excellent harbor, and was by far the most 
important city in the whole of:Cyprus.- It be- 
-¢ame subject to the Persians with the rest of 
the island; but it recovered its independence 
about. 385, under Evagoras, who’ extended his 
sovereignty over the greater part of the island. 
Vid.. Overus.. Under the Romans the whole.of 
‘thé eastern part of the island.formed part of the 
territory of Salamis. In the time of Trajan-a 
great part of the town was destroyed in an in- 
_surrection of the Jews ; and under Constantine 
it. suffered still more from an earthquake, which 


.. buried’ a large portion of the inhabitants beneath 


‘its ruins. It was, however, rebuilt by Constan- 
tine, who, gave. it the name of Constantia, and 


‘ made it the capital of the island. There are 


“stilla few ruins of thistown. ~~, 

‘Satarra (Salapinus: now Salpi), an ancient 
town of Apulia, in the district Daunia, was sit- 
uated south of Sipontum, on-a lake named after 
it.. According to the common tradition it was 
founded by Diomedes, though others ascribe its 
foundation to the Rhodian Elpias. It is not 
mentioned till the second ~Punic-war, when ‘it 
revolted to Hannibal after the battle of Canne, 
but it subsequently surrendered to the Romans, 
and delivered to the latter the Carthaginian gar- 
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rison stationed in, the. town.. The original, site 


- of Salapia was.at some distance from the coast ; 


buf, in consequence of the unhealthy exhalations - 
arising from the, lake aboye mentioned, the. in- 


habitants remoyed to a new town on the. sea- 
coast, which was built by M, Hostilius with the 


approbation of the Roman sénate, about B.C, . 
200.° This new town served as the harbor of. 
Arpi. - The ruins of the ancient town still exist 
at some distance from the coast at the villagé 
of Salpi: ? “ has ' im 
Savdvina Panus (nowLago, di Salm), alake 
of Apulia, between the mouths. of the Cerbalus 
and Aufidus, which derived its name from the: 
town of Salapia ‘situated upon it, and which M.: 
Hostilitts connected with the Adriatic by means 
of a canal. ee 
Sararia, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, and a Roman'‘eolony. — 
Savarta Via. Ved. Roma; p: 756, b. ~ 
SALAsst, a brave and warlike people in Gallia 
Transpadana, in the valley of the Duria, at the - 
foot of the Graian and Pennine Alps, whom 
some regarded as a branch of the Salyes or Sal-. 
luvii in Gaul. They defended the passes of the 
Alps in their territory with such obstinacy and 
courage that, it was. long before. the Romans 
were ‘able to subdue them. At length, in the 
reign of Augustus, the country was permanently 
occupied by Térentius Varro with a powerful 
Roman force; the greatér part of the Salassi 
were destroyed in battle, and the rest, ‘amount- . 
ing to thirty-six thousand, weré sold as slaves. 
Their chief town was Augusta Pretoria, (now 
Aosta), which Augustus colonized ,with soldiers 
of the Pretorian:cohorts. © < - ay 
Sarp# (ZdAda : ruins. at. Bouwjayah or Del- 
lyz ?), a large sea-port town of Northern Africa, 
originally the eastern frontier town of the king- 
dom of Mauretania, afterward in Mauretania 
Cesariensis, and, after the division of that prov- 
incé, the western frontier town of Mauretania. - 
Sitifensis. Augustus made it.a colony. 
Satpupa.. 1. (Now RioVerde), a river-in the 
territory of the Turduli in Hispania Betica, at» 
the mouth of which was situated a town of the 
same name.—2. Vid. Cmsiraueusra. sages * 
San (2dAm), a town on the coast of Thrace. » 
SareBro,a place in Etruria between Cosa 
and Populonium. ae ae, 
> Saverus Bassus. Vid. Bassus. he 
SaLem, i. €., peace, the original name of Jerv- 
saLum (Gen,, Xiv., 18). . | had <p ads 
SALENTINI or Sattenvini, a people “in the: 
southern part of Calabria; who dwelt,around the 
promontory lapygium, which: is hence called 
Sacentinum or Saventina. They laid claim to’ 
a.Greek origin, and pretended to have come 
from Crete into Italy under the guidance of Ido- 
meneus.. They were subdued by the Romans 
at the conclusion of their war with Pyrrhus, and 
having reyolted in the second Punie War, were 
again easily reduced to subjection. | 
[Satentinum Promonrorium. Vid. Sauun= 
TINI. ] vie 
SaLernum (Salernitanus; now Salerno), an 
ancient town in Campania, at the innermost 
corner of the Sinus Pestanus, was situated on 
a height not far from the coast, and possessed 
a harbor at the foot of the hill. It was madea 
Roman colony at the same time as Pateoli, B.C 


,~ cessive years. Sor 
- former colléague in the consulship, Claudius 


oat 


e a SALGANEUS. 3 


, with his colleague. against the Illyrians« 


4945 but. it attained’ its. greatest prosperity in 
«the Middlé.Ages, after it had been ‘fortified by 
the Lombards... 2,03 - 75 RA a, 
1 Sateanevs Or SaLeania’ (Sadyavete :. Darya- 
Dee, Dadyayeltyc), a small town’ of. Beotia, on 


the Huripus, and-on the road from ‘Anthedon to 
* Chalcis. tien pe j 


; {Sarrenvs, T.3a centurion in Cesar’s ‘army: 
in Africa, in B.C. 46, induced, the two. Titii to 
surrender their ‘ship to ©. Virgilius, the Pom- 


peian leader. He was. subsequently, dismissed | 
from the army by Cesar with disgrace. —2. Cin- 


MENs, a senator in the reign of Nero] 

_ Savina, salt-works, the name. of ‘several. 

towns which possessed salt-works in their vicin- 

ity. ..1. A town in Britain, on’ the:eastern coast, 
in the southern part of Lincolnshire:-+2: A town 


_ of the Suetrii, in the Maritime Alps, in, Gallia 


Narbonensis, east of Reii—3. (Now. Torre delle 
Saline), a place on the coast of Apulia, near Sa- 
lapia 4. A place in Picenum, on the River San- 
nus (now Sulino).—5. (Now-Torda),a place in, 
Dacia.—6. Satinm Hercpyes, near Hereula- 
num, in Campania. | vet 
~ Sariniror, Livivs.. 1. M:, consul B:C. 219 
with L.,Amilius Paulus, carried ‘on war along 
On 
‘ their return to Rome, both consuls:were brought 
' to trial on the charge of having unfairly divided 
the booty among the soldiers. Paulus.escaped 
with difficulty, but Livius was condemned. The 
.sentenceseems to have been an unjust ong, and 
Liviu took his disgrace so much to heart that 
he left the city,and retired to his estate in the 
country, where he’ lived some, years without, 


taking any-part in public affairs. In. 210 the |. 


consuls compelled him to return to the.city, and 
gn, 207 he was elected consul a second time with 
C: Claudius Nero. He. shared “with his col- 
league ‘in the glory:of defeating Hasdrubal on, 
‘the Metaurus. (For details, vid. Nero, Ciav- 
‘prus, No, 2). “Next. year (206) Livius was sta- 
tioned-in- Etruria as proconsul, with an army, 
-and his’ imperium was prolonged for two suc- 
In 204 he was censor. with his 


Nero. The two censors had long been ene- 
mies; and ‘their long-smothered resentment 
now burst forth, and occasioned no’small scan- 
dal in the state: -Livius, in-his censorship, 1m-. 
posed a tax upon salt, in. consequence of which 
hey received the. surname of Salinator; which 
seems to have-been.given him-in derision, but 
which became, notwithstanding, hereditary in 


his family —2. C., curule edile 203, and praetor 
~~ ~.902, in which year he obtained. Bruttium as his | 


province. » In 193 he. fought, under the consul 
against the Boi, and. in the same year was an 
‘-unsuccessful candidate for the consulship:—3. 


_ ' > Gi, pretor 191; when he had the command of 


the fleet in the war against Antiochus. _ He was 
consul 188, and obtained Gaul as his province. 
Savpentini. Vid. SALENTINI. 2 
“SatLustios or Satusrivs (Ladovorioc). | 1. 
‘Prefectus Pretorio under the Emperor Julian, 
“with whom he was on terms of friendship.’ Sal- 
lustius was. a heathen, but- dissuaded the em- 
peror from persecuting the Christians: He was 
‘probably the author of a treatise Thepi Sedy kat ' 
«oquov, which is still extant... If so, he was at- 
tached to the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists. 


SALLUSTIUS CRISPUS: 


The best edition of this treatise is by Orellins, 
Turici, 1821—2. A Cynic philosopher of some 


note, who lived in the latter part of,the fifth 


‘century after Christ. He was a native of Eme- 
sa in Syria, and studied successively at Emesa, 


Alexandrea, and Athens. Sallustius was sus- > 


pected of holdingsomewhat impious opinions 


regarding the gods. He seems, at least, to have. 
béen‘unsparing in his attacks upon the fanat-- 


ical theology of the Neo-Platonists. 

SaLuustius Crispus, C., or Sauustits. 
The Roman historian, belonged to a plebeian 
family,and was born B.C. 86 at Amiternum, in 
the country of the Sabines.- He was questor 
about 59, and. tribune of the plebs,in 52, the 
year in which Clodius,was killed by Milo. In 
‘his .tribunate he joined the popular -party, and 
took an.active part in opposing Milo. Itis said 
that he had been caught by Milo in the act of 
adultery with his wife Fausta, the d hter of 
the dictator Sulla ; that he had received a sound 
whipping from the husband, and that he had 
been Jet off only on payment of a sum of money. 
In 60 Sallust was, expelled from the senate. by 
the censors, probably because he belonged to 
Cesar’s party, though ‘some ‘give as the ground 
of his ejection from the senate the act of adul- 
tery already mentioned. In the civil war he 
followed Cesar’s fortune, In 47 we find him 


pretorselect, by obtaining which dignity he was: ~ 


restored to his rank. He neatly lost/his‘life in 
a mutiny of ‘some of Cesar’s troops in‘Campa- 
nia, who had been led thither to.pass; over into 
Africa. : 
war, 46, and was left. by Casar as the governor 
of Numidia, in which capacity he is. charged 
with having-oppressed.the people, and enriched 


himself by. unjust means... He was accused of © 
aaladministration before Cesar, but.it ddes not . 


appear that he was brought to trial. The chatge 


is somewhat confirmed by the fact of-his .be- 
coming immensely rich, as was shown by the’ 


xpensive gardens which he formed:(hort: Sal- 


lustiani) on the Quirinalis, » He retired into priv-, 


acy after hé returned from. Africa,‘and he pass- 


ed quietly through the troublesome period after | — 


Cesar’s death. He died 34, about four years 
before the battle of ‘Actium. ‘The story of his 
marrying Cicero’s wife Terentia ought to be 
rejected. . It was probably not till after his re- 
turn frovi Africa that Sallust wrote his histor- 
ical works.,.1. The Catilina, or Bellum Catili- 
narium, is a history of the conspiracy of Cati- 
line during the consulship of Ciceyo, 63... The 
introduction to this‘history, which. seme critics 
admire, is only-a feeble and rhetorical attempt 
to act: the philosopher and moralist.. The, his- 
tory, however, is valuable. Sallust was a liv- 
ing spectator ofthe events which he describes, 
and, considering that he was not a friend: of 
Cicerd, and was'a partisan of Cesar, he wrote 


with fairness. ‘The speeches which ke ‘has in-- 
serted in his history are certainly his own com= | 


position ; but-we may assume that .Cesar’s 
speech was extant, and’ that he gave’ the ‘sub- 
stance of it. 2. The Jugurtha, or Bellum Ju- 
gurthinum, > War « 
the. Romans against Jugurtha, king of Numidia, 
Which began 111 and continued, until 106... It 
is likely enough that Sallust was led to Write 
this work from having resided SAT and 


fy 


tah 


He accompanied Cesar-in- his African’ 


contains the history of the war of 


vi 


>t 


> 
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that he collected s some matérials cies “He [ nassus, the water of which’ was believed to have 


sites per nie Books of King Hiempsal ‘as 


“authority fo ale ‘general géographical descrip- 


tion (Jug., ¢. The-Jagurthine war has a 


philosophical metic of the same stamp as, 


‘ that to the Catilina. “As a history of the cam- 
paign, the Jugurthine war-is of no value: there’ 


‘is a total neglect of geographical precision, ‘and 


apparently. not avery strict regard to’ chronol- 


ogy. 3. Sallustius.also wrote Phastexihrude Libra 


“Quinque; which ‘wére dedicated to Lucullus, ae 
‘a town of Elis, inthe district Pjsatis, on ‘the 


son.of L: Licinius: Lucullus. ’The work is’sup- 


posed to have comprised the period: frém*the | 


consulship. of M A milits Lepidus and Q: Luta- 


tius Catulus;-78, the year of Sulla’s death, to | 
| Enarete, and: brother-of Sisyphus. , He was first 


the ‘¢onsulship: “of L, Vulcatius Pullus: and M: 


Smilius Lepidus, 66, the year in which Cicero 
was pretor. This work is lost; with the excep- 
tion of fragments, whith have been~collected 
and arranged. The> fragments contain, among 
other’ things, several orations and letters, Some, 


t 


fragments belonging to the, third’ book, “and re-. 


lating to. the’ war ‘with “Spartacus, have. been 
eee from. a Vatican MS. in“ the -preseut, 


entury. 4. Due Epistole de Re Publica ordi- 


nanda, whieh appear, to be addressed. to ‘Cesar 
at the time when he was, engaged in his Span-» 


ish campaign (49) against Petreius ‘and, Afra- 
nius, and are attributed’ to Sallust ; but the opin- 


the work of) some rhetorician, the matter, of 


Which is the well: known hostility between the: 


orator ahd the historian. .'The same opinion is 


génerally maintained. as to ‘the Deelamatio in |. 


Cicer: onent, which is attributed to’Sallust. Some 
of the-Roman wfiters considéred that Sallustius 


‘inpitated. the style’ of Thueydides: His language 


1S generally concise and*pérspicuous : perhaps 


_ his love of brevity may have caused the ain- 


biguity that is sometimes-found in his-senten- 


ées..~He also affected archaic words, - Though | 
he “has Considerable. merit ‘as ‘a writer, his*art | 


is always apparent. He had no pretensions to 


sreat. research or precision about facts. «His\| ° 
“fefleétions have often ‘something of the. same, 


“ artificial arid constrained character as his8“ex- 


pressions. -One may judge that his object was 
to obtain distinction as a ‘waiter: that s style was 
what he thought of more than matter. -He has, 
however, probably. the merit of being the first 
Roman? who wrote what'is usually called histo- 
ry: ‘He was‘not above his contemporaties as a 
politician > He was a party man, and: there are 
no indications of any’ cothprehensive views, 


- which had‘a whole nation for their object: «He 
hated ‘the nobility, asa man may do,;without } 


loving roe “The best editions Of Sallust 
are‘by Corte, Lips!, 1724; Gerlach, Basil’, 1838 
‘18381, 3 vols? ; ‘and ‘by. Kritz, Lips., 1828- 1834, 


2 vols. | [second edition, 1847, 2 vols, ]—2. The | 


grandson of the -sister of the historian, was 
adopted: by’ the: latter, and, inherited, his’ great 
wealth. In imitation’ of Meeenas, he -prefer- 
red remaining ‘a- Roman éques. ..On the fall of 


_Mecenas he ‘became: the principal ° adviser ‘of 


Augistus, ‘He died in A,D. 20, at an advanced 
age. One of Horace’s odes : (Carma; 14,2) 48 
addressed to him. 
[Saumscis (Salpaxic), a fountain: if Halicar- 
7168 


- ‘ions Of -crities on their, authenticity are divided. , 
‘5. The ‘Declamatio in Sallustiwm, which i8-at- 
tributed to: Cicero, is generally admitted tobe 


the. ‘property: of rendering those. Who, bathed ia 
‘it. éffeminate. 15 

“ SauManrica > (now. Suleman), balled Hip 
MANTICA“ or" “HErManvica , by Livy, and ELwan- 
Tica by, Polybius, é an important town’ of the Vet- 
tones in Lusitania, south’ of the Darius, Hn the 


road from.Emerita to ‘Casaraugusta. ° It-was 2 


taken by Hannibal. ° A bridge: was built’ here by. 
Trajan, of which the: piers’ Still exist y 
Sieom: ‘or Sanmonia (Saapovy,« Ssaacysl), 


| River Enipeus, said to eke been founded by * 
Salmoneus.  * # 
SALMONEUS (Saluansio), son of one and 


married to Alcidice’ and ‘afterward to-Sidero ; 
by the former of whom he bécame.the: father 
“of Tyro. “He originally lived in Thessaly, ae 
emigrated to Blis, where he built the’ town of » 
.Salmone. His presumption and arrogance were 
so gteat that he’ deemed himself equal to: Japi-. 
ter “(Leus); and’ordéred sacrifices to be-offered ~ 
to himself; nay; he even imitated the thunder 
and lightning. ‘of Jupiter (Zeus), but the father 
ofthe gdds-killed him with his thunderbolt, de- 
stroyed his town, and punished:him in the low- 
er world. His daughter Tyro bears the patro-, 
nytic Salmbonis. 8 
» Sarmonium or Satmone (Badudviov, Salpdoy: 
now: Cape Salon), the most easterly romgg= 
tory ‘of Crete, CaS 
, Sabmyppssvs, called: an ee als’ <in’ 
later times (Zarpvdyosoc, ‘AApudyoode : alu 
a ooLot: now Midja or Midjeh),a town ‘of Thrace, 
the coast of the Huxine, south of the prom- 
Dnt Thynias. The name was originally ap- 
plied'to the whole coast from this’ promontory . 
to the entrance of the ‘Bosporus ; and-it, was 
from this coast that the Black Sea: obtained the 
nameof Pontus Axenos (“Agevoc), or inhospita- 
ble.. The coast itself was. rendered dangerous 
| by ‘shallows’ and miarshes, and the inhabitants 
were acaistomene p plander any ships that were 
meee upon the 
Sato (now -Xalon), a tributary of the. Iberus, 
in’ Celtiberia, which flowed by Bilbilis, the-birth-.* 
place of Martial, who. ‘according aly Pee ald 
CNS it in his poems: 
ESaLopurum.’ Vide Sat oRDuRUM.] : 
Sarna, Sarona, or Sanon (DGAuv : ‘hogreSinete 
Jona), an important town of-INyria and the caps” 
‘ital of Dalmatia; was situated ona small bay of 


‘mans after their conquest of the country, and* 
was at a’later time made a Roman colony, and’ * 


‘clea near’ Salona} and after his abdication he. 
retired to the neighborhood of this’ town, and 
here spent the rest of his days. - The remains - 
of his magnificent palace aré still to be séen at 
the village of Spalatro, the ancient soa ite 
three inviles south of Salona. 

‘Satonina,-Corwittia, wife of Gallienus ala 
mother of Saloninwa: She witnessed with her 
own eyes the death ‘of her husband before Mi. 
lan in A.D. 268. ; 

SALoninus; P: Licnits CorNELIUS Vauseri- 
nus, son of Gallienus and Salonina, grandson, 
| of the Emperor Valerian,’ - When va father and 


dal 


the sea. It was strongly fortified’ by the ‘Ro;. . 


¥ 


7 


\ 


the seat ofa conyentusjuridicus. “The Emper-; eas 
or Diocletian was born atthe small, village Dio- ’ 


ja 
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grandfather assumed the title of Augustus in 
A’D. 253, the youth received the designation of 
Cesar.‘ Some years afterward he was left in 
Gaul, and was pat to death upon the capture of 
Colonia Agrippina by Postumus in 259, being 
about seventeen years old.! 

SaLorpurum (now Soleure or Solothurn), a 
town of the Helvetii, on the road from Aventi- 
cum to Vindonissa, was fortified by the Romans 
about A.D. 350. 

[Satsuta@ Fons, a fountain in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sordice Lacus, in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, south from Narbo: it corresponds to the 
Fountain of Salses near the Etang de Leucate.] 

Satsum Frumen, a tributary of the Betis, in 
Hispania Betica, between Attegua and Attubis. 

SaLviinus, an accomplished ecclesiastical 
writer of the fifth century, was born in the vi- 
cinity of Treves, and passed the latter part of his 
life as a presbyter of the church at Marseilles. 
The following works of Salvianus are still ex- 
fant: 1. Adversus Avaritiam Libri IV., ad Eccle- 
siam Catholicam, published under the name of 
Timotheus about A.D. 440. 2. De Providentia s. 
de Gubernatione Dei et de Justo Dei presentique, 
Judicio Libri, written during the inroads by the 

_ barbarians upon the Roman empire, 451-455. 
3. Epistole LX., addressed to friends upon fa- 
miliar topics. The best edition of these works 
is by Baluzius, 8vo, Paris, 1684. 

Satvipisnus Rurus, Q., one of the early 
friends of Octavianus (Augustus), whose fleet 
he commanded in the war against Sextus Pom- 
peius, B.C.42. In the Perasinian war (41-40) 
he took an active part as one of Octavianus’s 
legates against L. Antonius and Fulvia. He 
was. afterward sent into Gallia Narbonensis, 
from whence he wrote to M. Antonius, offering 
to induce the troops in his province to desert 
from Octavianus. But Antonius, who had just 
been reconciled to Octavianus, betrayed the 
treachery of Salvidienus.. The latter was forth- 
With summoned to Rome on some pretext, and 
on his arrival was accused by Octavianus in the 
senate, and condemned to death, 40. 

Satvius, the leader of the revolted slaves in 
Sicily, better known by the name of Tryphon, 
which he-assumed. Vid. Trypnon. 

Sarvius Junianus. Vid. Jortanus. 

Satvius Oro. Vid. Orxo. 

[Sanvius or Syivrus, otherwise called Pors- 
wius, the author of a sacred’calendar, drawn up 
A.D. 448, which is entitled Laterculus s. Index 
Dierum Festorum, and which includes heathen 
as well as Christian festivals, is generally be- 
lievéd to have been Bishop of Martigny, in the 
Valais. ] a j 

Satus, a Roman goddess, the personification 
of health, prosperity, and the public welfare. 
In the first of these three senses she answers 
closely to the Greek Hygieia, and was accord- 
ingly represented in works of art with the same 
attributes as the Greek goddess. In the sec- 
ond sense she represents prosperity in general. 
In the third sense she is the goddess of the pub- 
lic welfare (Salus publica or Romana). In this 
capacity a temple had been vowed to her, in the’ 
year B.C. 397, by the censor C. Junius Bubul- 
cus, on the Quirinal Hill, which was afterward 
decorated with paintings. by C. Fabius Pictor. 


She was worshipped publicly on the 30th of 
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April, in conjunction with Pax, Concordia, and 
Janus. It had béen customar y at Rome every 
year, about the time when the consuls entered 
upon their office, for the augurs and other high- 
priests to observe the signs for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fortunes of the republic dur- 
ing the coming year: this observation of the 
signs.was called augurium Salutis: Inthe time 
of Cicero this ceremony had become neglected ; 
but Augustus restored it, and the custom after- 
ward remained as long as paganism was the re- 
ligion of the state. Salus was représented, like 
Fortuna, with a rudder, a globe at her feet, and 
sometimes in a sitting posture, pouring from a 
patera a libation upon an altar, around which a 
serpent is winding. t 

Satustivs. Vid. Satuusrius. | whevedk 

Satyes or Satzuvir, the most powerful and 
most celebrated of all the Ligurian tribes, inhab- 
ited the southern coast of Gaul from the Rhone 
to the Maritime Alps. They were troublesome 
neighbors to Massilia, with which city they fre- 
quently carried on war. They were subdued 
by the Romans in B.C. 123 after a long and ob- 
stinate struggle, and the colony of Aque Sex- 
tiz was founded in their territory by the con- 
sul Sextius. 

Samacuonitis Lacus. Vid. Semecuontris La- 
cus. . 

Samira. ‘Vid. SAMAROBRIVA. , 

SAmAria (Laudpeva: Heb. Shomron; Chaldee, 
Shamrain : Yayapete, Sauapeirne, Samarites, pi. 
Lapepeic, Lapapeirar, Samarite), afterward Si- 
BASTE (Yebaorh: ruins at Sebustich), one of the 
chief cities of Palestine, was built by. Omri, 
king of Israel (about B.C. 922), on a hill in the 
midst of a plain surrounded by mountains, just 
in the centre of Palestine, west of the Jordan. 
Its name was derived from Shemer, the owner 
of the hill which Omri purchased for its site. 
It was the capital of the kingdom of Israel, and 
the chief seat of the idolatrous worship to which 
the ten tribes were addicted, until it was taken 
by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (about B.C. 
720), who carried away. the inhabitants of the 
city and of the surrounding country, which is 
also known in history as Samaria (vid. below), 
and replaced them by heathen tribes from the 
eastern provinces of his empire. ‘These set- 
tlers, being troubled with the wild beasts, who 
had become numerous in the depopulated coun- 
try, sought to propitiate the god of the land; 
and Esarhaddon sent them a priest of thé tribe 
of Levi, who resided at Bethel, and taught them 
the worship of the true God. The result was 
a strange mixture of religions and of races. 
When the Jews returned from the Babylonish 
captivity, those of the Samaritans who wor- 
shipped Jehovah offered to assist them in re- 
building the temple.at Jerusalem ; but their aid 
was refused, and hence arose the lasting hatred 
between the Jews and the Samaritans. This” 
religious animosity reached its height when, in 
the reign of Darius Nothus, the son of the Jew- 
ish high-priest, having married the daughter of 
Sanballat, } Y 
the Samaritans and became high-priest of a 
temple which his father-in-law built for him on 
Mount Gerizim, near Sichem, ‘The erection of 
this temple had also the effect of diminishing 
the importance of the city of at Under 


* 


overnor of Samaria, went over to : 


SAMAROBRIY 4. 


txe Syrian kings and the ‘Maccabean princes, 
we find the name of Samaria used distinctly as 
that of a proyince, which consisted of the dis- 
trict between Galilee on the north and Judea 
on the south. In the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Samaritans escaped by conform- 
ing to the king’s edicts and dedicating the tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim to Jupiter (Zeus) Helle- 
nius, B.C. 167. As the power of the Asmonean 
princes increased, they attacked the Samari- 


tans; and, about B.C. 129, John Hyrcanus took |’ 


and destroyed the temple on Mount Gerizim and 
the city of Samaria. The latter seems to have 
been soon rebuilt. Pompey assigned the dis- 


trict to the province of Syria, and Gabinius for- |. 


tified the city anew. Augustus. gave the dis- 
trict to Herod, who greatly renovated the city 
of Samaria, which he called Sebaste, in honor 
of his patron. Still, as the Samaritans contin- 
ued to worship on Mount Gerizim, even after 
their temple had been destroyed, the neighbor- 
ing city of Sichem was regarded as their cap- 
ital, and, as it grew, Samiaria declined ; and, by 
the fourth century of our era, it had become a 
place of no importance. Its beautiful site is 
now occupied by a poor village, which béars the 
‘Greek name of the city, slightly altered, viz., 
Sebustieh. Asa district.of Palestine, Samaria 
extended from Ginza (now Jenin) on the north, 
toBethhoron, northwest of Gibeon, on thesouth ; 
or, along the coast, from a little south of Ces- 
area on the north, to a little north of Joppa on 
the south. It was intersected by the mountains 
of Ephraim, running nerth and south through its 
middle, and by their lateral branches, which 
divide the country into beautiful and fertile val- 
leys. For its political history after the time of 
Herod the Great, vid. Parmstina. A remnant 

_.of the ancient Samaritans have remained in the 
country to the present day, especially at Nablous 
(the ancient Sichem), and have preserved their 
ancient version of the Five Books of Moses, the 
only part of the Old Testament which they ac- 
knowledge. This version is known as the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, and is of vast importance 
in biblical criticism. 

Samaropriva, afterward Amprani (now Ami- 
ens), the chief town of the Ambiani in Gallia 
Belgica, on the River Samara; whence its name, 
which signifies Samara-Bridge. 

SamBana (Zdubava), a city of Assyria, two 
days’ journey north of Sittace. In its neigh- 
borhood, dwelt the people called Sambate (Zap- 
6arTaL). ; 

Sambast za (Laubaoraz), a people of India intra 
Gangem, on ‘the Lower Indus, near the island 
Pattalene. The fort of Sevzstan or Sehown. in 
the same neighborhood has been thought to pre- 
serve their name, and is by some identified with 
the Brahman city taken,by Alexander. 

[Sampus (Sdubog: now Tschwmbul or Sambul), 
a tributary of the Jomanes in India intra Gan- 
gem. ] ; . 

[Sampus (SGuboc, Arr. ; Bdboc, Diod.; Yabbac, 
Plut.), an-Indian prince, whose kingdom bor- 
dered on Pattalene. When Alexander penetrat- 
ed into India, Sambus hastened to make his sub- 
mission to him, and was accordingly left in the 
possession of his kingdom. ] 

Sime or Samos (2dpn, duoc), the ancient 
name of’ Cephallenia, Vid. CurHaLtenia. It 
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} was also the name of one of the four towns of 


Cephallenia. The town Same or Samos was 
situated on the eastern coast, opposite Ithaca, 
and was taken and destroyed by the Romans 
B.C. 189. : P 

Samia (Zaula: now>Khaiaffa), a town of Elis 
in the district Triphylia, south of Olympia, be- 
tween Lepreum and the Alpheus, with a-citadel 
called Samicum (Sayckdv), the same as the Ho- 
meric Arene. 4 

[Samicum. _ Vid. Samra.] 

Samintaus (DdéuvOoc: near Phiklia), a place 
in Argolis, on the western edge of the Argive 
plain, opposite Mycene. 

Samnium (Samnites, more rarely Samnite, 
pl.),-a country in the centre of Italy, bounded 
on the north by the Marsi, Peligni, and Marru- 
cihi, on the west by Latium and Campania, on 
the south by Lucania, and on the east by the 
Frentani and Apulia. The Samnites were an 
offshoot of the Sabines, who emigrated from 
their country between the Nar, the Tiber, and 
the Anio, before the foundation of Rome, and 
settled in the country afterward called Sam- 
nium. Vid. Sanrnt. This country was at the 
time of their migration inhabited by Opicans, 
whom the Samnites conquered, and whose tan- 
guage they adopted ; for we find, at a later time, 
that the Samnites spoke Opican or Oscan. 
Samnium is a country marked by striking phys- 
ical features. The greater part of it is'occupied” 


by a huge mass of mountains, called at the pres- 


ent day the Matese, which stands out from the 
central line of the Apennines. The circum-. 
ference of the Matese is between seventy and 
eighty miles, and its greatest height is six thou- 
sand feet. The two most important tribes of 
the Samnites were the Caupini and Prenrrt, of 
whom the former occupied the southern, side, 
and the latter the northern side of the Matese. 
To the Caudini bélonged the towns of Allife, 
Telesia, and Beneventum ; to the Pentri, those 
of “sernia, Bovianum, and Sepinum. Besides 
these two chief tribes, we find mention of the 
Caraceni, who dwelt north of tne Pentri, and 
to whom the town of Aufidena belonged; and 
of the Hirpini, who dwelt southeast of the Cau- 
dini, but who are sometimes mentioned as dis- 
tinct from the Samnites. The‘Samnites were 
distinguished for their bravery and love of free- 
dom. Issuing from their mountain fastnesses, 


‘they overran a@.great part of Campania; and it 


was in consequence of Capua applying to the 
Romans for assistance against the Samnites 
that war broke out between the two nations in. 
B.C.343. The Romans found the Samnites the 
most warlike and formidable enemies whom 
they had yet encountered in Italy ; and the war, 
which commenced: in 343, was continued with 
few interruptions for the space of fifty-three 
years. It was not till 290, when all their brav- 
est troops had fallen, and their country had 
been repeatedly ravaged in every direction by 
the Roman legions, that the Samnites sued for 
peace and submitted to the supremacy of Rome. 
They never, however, lost their love of free- 
dom; and, accordingly, they not only joined the 
other Italian allies in the war against Rome (90), 
but, even after the other allies had submitted, 
they still continued in arms. The civil war be- 
tween Marius and Sulla gave them hopes of re- 
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a SAMOLAS. - 


covering their independence ; but they were de- 


feated before the gates of Rome (82), the great- 
er part of their troops fell in. battle, and the re- 
mainder were put todeath. Their towns were 
laid waste, the inhabitants sold as slaves, and 
their place supplied by Roman colonists. 
[Samoras (Layddac), an Achean; one of the 


three commissionets sent by the Greek auxilj- 


aries of Cyrus from Cotyora to Sinope in B.C. 
400 for ships to convey the army to Heraclea. 
Not long aftes, when the Greeks were at'Calpe, 
we find Samolas commanding a division of the 
reserve in the suecessful engagement with the 
allied troops of the Bithynians and Phatnaba- 
ZuUs. | a3 

Simos or Simus (Zduoc: Séucoc, Samius : now 
Grk. Samo, Turk. Susam Adassi), one of the 
principal islands of the Aigean Sea, lying in 


that portion of it called the Icarian Sea, off the, 
, Coast of Ionia, from which it is separated only 
_ by a narrow strait formed by the overlapping 


of its eastern promontory Posidium (now Cape 
Colonna) with the westernmost spur of Mount 


* Mycale, Promontorium Trogilium (now Cape S. 


Maria). This strait, which is little more than 
three fourths of a mile wide, was the scene of 
the battle of Mycare. The island is formed by 
a range of mountains extending from east’ to 


_ west, whence it derived its name; for Zdauoc¢ 


was an old Greek word signifying a mountain : 
and the same root is seen in Same, the old 
name of Cephallenia, and Samothrace, i. ¢., the 
Thracian Samos. The circumference of the 
island is about eighty miles. It was and is very 


» fertile; and some of its products are indicated 


by its ancient names, Dryusa, Anthemura, Me- 
lamphyllus, and Cyparissia. According to the 
earliest traditions, it was_a chief seat of the 

arians and Leleges, and the residence of their 
first king, Anceus; and was afterward colo- 
nized by Afolians from Lesbos, and by Ionians 
from Epidaurus. In the earliest historical rec- 
ords, we find Samos decidedly Ionian, and a 
seme member of the Ionic: confederacy. 

hueydides tells us that the Samians were the 
first of the Greeks, after the Corinthians, who 
paid great attention to naval affairs. They early 
acquired such power at sea, that, besides ob- 
taining possession of parts of the opposite coast 
of Asia, they founded many colonies; among 
which were Bisanthe and Perinthus, in Thrace ; 
Celenderis and Nagidus, in Cilicia; Cydonia, 
in Crete; Dicearchia (Puteoli), in Italy; and 
Zancle (Messana), in Sicily. « After a transition 
from the state of an heroic monarchy, through 
an aristocracy, to a democracy, the island be- 
came subject to the most distinguished of the 
so-called tyrants, Potyorares (B.C. 532), under 
whom its power and splendor reached their 
highest pitch, and Samos would probably have 
become the mistress of the Augean but. for the 
murder of Polycrates. At this period the Sa- 
mians had extensive commercial relations with 
Egypt, and they obtained from Amasis the priv- 
ilege of a separate temple at Naucratis. Their 
commerce extended into the interior of Africa, 
partly through their relations with Cyrene, and 
also by means of a settlement which they effect- 
ed in one of the Oases, seven days’ journey 
from Thebes. The Samians now became sub- 
ject to the Persian empire, under which they 
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Were governed by tyrants, with a brief interval 
at the time of the Ionic revolt; until the battle 
of Mycale, which made them independent, B.C: 
479. They now joined the Athenian confedeér: 
acy, of which they continued independent mem-. 


: bers until B.C. 440, when an opportunity arose 


for reducing them to entire subjection, and de- 


priving them of theif fleet, which’ was effected 


by Pericles after an obstinate resistance of nine 
months’ duration. (For the details, vid. the his- 
tories of Greece.) In the Peloponnesian war, - 
Samos held firm to Athens to the last; and in 
the history of the latter part of that war, the 
island becomes extremely important as the head- 
quarters of the exiled democratical party of the 
Athenians. Transferred to Sparta after the 
battle of A2gospotami, 405, it was soon restored 
to Athens by that of Cnidus, 394, but went 
over to Sparta again in 390. Soon after, it fell 
into the hands of the Persians, being conquered 
by the satrap Tigranes.; but it was recovered 
by Timotheus for Athens. In the Social war, 
the Athenians successfully defended it against 
the attacks of the confederated Chians, Rho- 
dians, and Byzantines, and placed in it a body 
of two thousand cleruchi, B.C. 352. After Alex- 
ander’s death, it was taken from the Athenians 
by Perdiccas, 323, ‘but restored to them by 
Polysperchon, 319. In the subsequent period, 
it seems to have been rather nominally than 
really.a part of the Gréco-Syrian kingdom : we 
find it engaged in a long contest with Priene on. 
a question of boundary, which was referred to 
Antiochus II, and afterward to the Roman sen- 
ate. Inthe Macedonian war, Samos was taken 
by the Rhodians again, B.C. 200. In the Syrian 
war, the Samians took part with Antiochus the 
Great against Rome. Little further mention is 
made of Samos till the time of Mithradates,-with 
whom it took part in his first war against Rome, 
on the conclusion of which it was finally united 
to the province of Asia, B.C: 84.. Meanwhile it 
had greatly declined, and during the war it had 
been wasted by the incursions ‘of pirates. ~ Its 
prosperity was partially restored under the pro- 
pretorship of Q. Cicero, B.C. 62,-but still more 
by the residence in-it of Antony and Cleopatra, 
32, and afterward of Octavianus, who. made Sa- 
mos a free state. It was favored by Caligula, 
but was deprived of its freedom by Vespasian, 
and ‘it sank into insignificance as early as the 
second century, although its departed’ glory is 
found still recorded, under the Emperor Decius, 
by the inscription on its. coins, Saylor mpdtwy 
Ioviac. Samos may be regarded as almost the 
chief centre of Jonian manners, energies, lux- 
ury, science, andart. In very early times there 
was a native school of statuary, at the head of. 
which was Rhecus, to whom tradition ascribed 
the invention of casting in metal. -Vzd. Rua- 
cus, TrLecLes, Tueoporus. In the hands of 
the samé school architecture flourished greatly ; 
the Hereum, one of the finest of Greek temples, 
was erected in a marsh, on the western side of 
the city of Samos ; and the city itself, especially 


-under the government of Polycrates, was fur-. 


nished With other splendid works, among which 

Was an aqueduct pierced through a mountain. 

Samian architects became famous also beyond 

their own island; as, for example, Mandrocles, 

who constructed Darius’s bridge ph: the Bos- 
C1 


SAMOSATA. 


porus. In painting, the island produced Calli- 
phon, Theodorus, Agatharchus, and Timanthes.” 
Its pottery was celebrated throughout the ‘an- 
cient world. In literature, Samos was made 
illustrious by the poets Asius, Cheerilus, and 
ZEschrion; by the philosophers Pythagoras and 
Melissts ; and by the historians Pageus and 
Duris. The capital city, also called Samos, 
stood on the southeastern side of the island, 
opposité Promontorium Trogilium, partly on the 
shore, and partly rising on the hills behind in 
the.form of an amphitheatre. It had a magnif- 
icent harbor, and, numerous. splendid buildings, 
among which, besides the Hereeum and other 
temples, the chief were the senate-house, the 
theatre, and a gymnasium dedicated to’ Eros. 
In the time of Herodotus, Samos was reckoned 
one of the finest cities of the world. “Its ruins 
are so considerable as to allow its’ plan to be 
traced: there are remains of its walls and 
towers, and of the theatre-and aqueduct. The 
Hereum already mentioned, celebrated as one 
of the best early specimens of the Dorie order 
of architecture, and as the chief centre of the 
worship _of Juno (Heta) among: the Jonian 
Greéks, stood about two miles west of the city. 
Its erection is ascribed to Rheecus and his sons. 
It was burned by the Persians, but soon rebuilt, 
probably in the time of Polycrates. This second 
temple was of the Ionie. order, decastyle dipte- 
ral, three hundred and forty-six feet long by one 
hundred and, eighty-nine wide, and is spoken 
of by Herodotus as the largest temple that he 
knew. 
sculpture and painting, of which it was plunder- 
ed, first by the pirates in the Mithradatic war, 
then by Verres, and lastly by Marcus Antonius. 
Nothing is left of it but traces of the founda- 
tions and a single capital and base. 

_SAmOsira (td Yaudoata: Layooaretc, Samo- 
satensis : now .Someisat), the capital of the prov- 
ince, and afterward kingdom, of Commagene, 
in the. north of Syria, stood on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, northwest of Edéssa. It was 
strongly fortified as a frontier post against Os- 
roéne. . In the first century of our era it was 
the capital of the kings of Commagene. It is 
celebrated in literary history as. the birth-place 
of Lucian, and in church history as that of the 
heretic’ Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the third 

-eentury. Nothing remains of it but a heap of 
ruins ‘onan artificial mound. q 
SamotHRice (LapoOpényn, Dapobpexia, Ep. 7 

Ldéuocg Opnixin: ZaudOpexec: now Samothrak), 
a,small island in the north of the Avgean Sea, 
opposite the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace, 
from which it was thirty-eight miles distant. 
It is about thirty-two miles in circumference, 
and contains in its centre a lofty mountain, call- 
ed Sadcx, from which Homer says.'that Troy 
eould be seen. Samothrace bore various names 
in ancient times. .It is said to have been called 
Melite, Saonnesus,; Leucosia, and more frequent- 
ly Dardania, from. Dardanus, the founder of 
Troy, who is reported to have settled here. Ho- 
mer calls the island simply Samos; sometimes 
the Thracian Samos, because it was‘colonized, 
according to some accounts, from Samos on the 
coast of Asia Minor. Samothrace was the chief 
seat of the worship of the Cabiri (vd. Canter), 
and was celebrated for its religious mysteries, 
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It was gradually filled with works of | 


‘ $ANCUS, 
| which were some of thé most famous in the 
ancient world. Their origin dates. from the 
| time of the Pelasgians, who-are said to have 
been the original inhabitants of the island ; and 
they enjoyed great celebrity dowm to a very late’ 
period. Both Philip of Macedon and.his wife 
Olympias were initiated in them. The political 
history’ of Samothrace is of little importance. 
‘The Samothracians fought on thewide of Xerxes 
at the battle of Salamis; and at this time they 
possessed on the Thracian maim Jand a few 
places, such as Sale, Serrhion, Mesambria, and 
Tempyra. In the time of the Macedonian kings, 
Samothrace appears to have been regarded as 
a kind of asylum, and Perseus accordingly fied 
thither after his defeat by the Romans at the 
battle of Pydna. 
Sampsiceramus, the name of a petty prince 
of Emesa in Syria, a nickname given by, Cicero 
to Cneius Pompeius. 
[Sana (Sdn), a town on the west coast of 
Pallene, south of Potidea, a colony of Andros.] 
SANCHUNIATHON (Zayyovvidbur), said to have 
been an ancient Phenician writer, whose works * 
were translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, 
who lived in the latter half'of the first ‘century 
of the Christian era. A considerable fragment 
of the translation of Philo is preserved by Eu- 
sebius in the first book of his Preparatio Evan- 
gelica. The most opposite opinions have been 
held by the learned respecting the authenticity 
and value of the work of Sanchuniathon ; but 
it is now generally agreed among modérn 
scholars that the work was a forgery of Philo. 
Nor is it difficult to see with what object the 
| forgery was executed. Philo was one of the 
many adherents of the doctrine of Euhemerus, 
that all the gods were originally men, who had 
distinguished themselves in theit lives as kings, 
warriors, or benefactors of man, and became 
worshipped as divinities after their death. This 
doctrine Philo’ applied to: the religious system 
of the Oriental nations, and, especially of the 
Pheenicians ; and in order to gain more credit 
for his statements, he pretended that they were 
taken from an ancient Phenician writer. San- 
chuniathon,\he says, was a native of Berytus, 
lived in the time of Semiramis, and dedicated 
his work to Abibalus, king of Berytus. The 
fragments of this work have been published 
separately by J. C. Orelli, Lips., 1826. In 1835, 
a manuscript, purporting to be the entire trans- 
lation of Philo Byblius, was discovered in a 
convent in Portugal. The Greek text was pub- 
| lished by Wagenfeld, Breme; 1837. It was at 
first regarded as genuine, but is now universal- 
ly agreed to have been the forgery of alater age. 
_Sancus, Sancus, or Semo Sanéus, a Roman 
divinity said to have been originally a Sabine 
god, and identical with Hercules and Dius Fid- 
ius. -The name, which is etyniologically the 
same as Sanctus, and connected with Sancire, 
seems to justify this belief, and characterizes 
Sancus asa divinity presiding over oaths. San- 
cus also hada temple at Rome, on the Quirinal, 
opposite that of Quirinus, and close by the gate, 
which derived from him the name of Sangualis 
porta.. This sanctuary was: the same as that 
of Dius Fidius, which was ‘consecrated B:C. 465 
| by Sp. Postumius, but was said to have been 
| founded by Tarquinius Superbus. 
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SANDROCOTTUS.: 


7 


‘at the time of Seleucus Nicator, ruled over the 
powerful nation of the Gangarida and Prasii on 
the banks of the Ganges. ’He was a.man of 
mean origin, and was the leader of a, band o 

“robbers before he obtained the supreme power. 
In the troubles which followed the death of 
Alexander, he extended his dominions over the 
greater part of Northern India, and conquered 
the Macedonians, who had been left by Alexan- 
der in the Punjab. His ‘dominions were in- 
vaded by Seleucus, who did not, however, suc- 
ceed in the object of his expedition ;. for, in the 
peace concluded between the two monarchs, 
Seleucus ceded to Sandrocottus not only: his 
conquests in the Punjab, but also the ‘country 
of the Paropamisus. Seleucus, in return; re- 
ceived five hundred war elephants. Megas- 
thenes subsequently resided for many years at 
the court of Sandrocottus as the ambassador of 
Seleucus. Vid. Mucasruenes. Sandrocottus 
is probably the same as the Chandragupta of 
the Sanscrit writers. The history of Chandra- 
gupta forms the subject of a Hindoo drama, en- 
titled Mudra Rakshasa, which has been trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit by Prof. Wilson. 

[Sanea Faxius, Q., the patronus-of the Al- 
lobroges, to whom the ambassadors of that peo- 
ple disclosed the treasonable designs of Cati- 
line and his accomplices. Sanga communicated 
the intelligence to Cicero, who was thus ena- 
bled to obtain the evidence which led to the 
apprehension and execution of Lentulus and his 
associates, B.C.63. Q. F. Sanga is mentioned 
as one of the friends of Cicero who besought 
the consul L. Piso, in B.C. 58, not to support 
Clodius in his measures against Cicero.] 


SanvRocorrus (Savdpdkorroc), an Indian rie 


‘Sancirivus, Sanciris; or Sxciris (Layyapvog, | 


Luyyaptc, Baypayoc¢: now Sakariyeh), the larg- 
est river of Asia Minor after the Halys, had its 
source in a mountain called Adoreus, near the 
little town of Sangia, on the borders of Gala- 
tia and Phrygia, whence it flowed first north 
through Galatia, then. west and northwest 
through the northeastern part of Phrygia, and 
then north through Bithynia, of which it orig- 
inally formed the eastern boundary. . It fell at 


last into the Buxine, about half way between | 


the Bosporus and Heraclea. It was navigable 
in the lower part of its course. Its chief trib- 
utaries were the Thymbres or Thymbrus, the 
Bathys, and the Gallus, flowing into it from’ the 
west. , 5 OP 

Saneia. Vid. SAncARtIus. 

Sannio, a name of the-buffoon in the mimes, 
derived from sanna, whence comes the Italian 
Zanm(hence our Zany). — ve 

SANNYRION (Zavvupiov), an Athenian comic 
poet, belonging to the latter years of the Old 
©omedy, and 'the beginning of the Middle. He, 
flourished .B:C. 407 and onward. We know 
nothing of his personal history except that: his 
excessive leanness was ridiculed by Strattis-and 
Aristophanes. ty d 

Sanvones or SantTont, a powerful people in 
Gallia Aquitanica, dwelt on|-the coast of the 
ocean, north of the Garumna. ’ Under the Ro- 
mans they were a free people. ‘Their ‘chief 
town was Mediolanum, afterward Santones 
(now Savntes). 
cies of wormwood which was much valued. 


Their country produced:a spe-| 


A 


SAPPHO. 
“e[Sadcr. Vid. SamorHracu.] Jamia 
~ SAocoras. Vid. Mascas. ‘ 


Sapa (Zaxator, Sardsoz), a people in Thrace, 


_dwelt- on Mount. Pangaus, between the Lake 


Bistonis and the coast. 

Sarwar, Sappuar, or Tapwar (Sddap or” Adap, 
Largap, Tégapoy : ruins at Dhafar), one of the 
chief cities of Arabia, stood on the southern 
coast of Arabia Felix, opposite to the Aromata 
Promontorium (now Cape Guardafwi) in Africa. 


. It was the capital of the Homerite, a part of 


which. tribe bore the name of Sapharite or Sap- 
phartte (Zandapirar). nue. 

- Saprs (now: Savio), a small river in Gallia,Cis- 
alpina, rising in. the Apennines, and flowing into 
the Adriatic south of Ravenna, between the Po 


and the Aternus. 


Sapor. ‘Vid: Sassanipm. 


SappHo-(Largo, or, in her own AZolic dialect, ° 


Varga), one of the two great leaders of the Alo- 
lian school of lyrie poetry (Aleeus being the 
other), was a native of Mytilene, or,.as some 


said, of Eresos_in Lesbos. Her father’s name, 


was Scamandronymus, who died when she was 
only six years old. She had three brothers, 
Charaxus, Larichus, and Eurigius.. Charaxus 
was violently upbraided by his sister ina poem 
because he became so enamored of the courte- 
san Rhodopis at Naucratis, in Egypt, as to ran- 
som her from slavery at animmense price. Vad. 
Cuaraxus. Sappho was contemporary with Al- 
ceus, Stesichorus, and Pittacus. That she was 


not only contemporary, bat lived in friendly in- . 


tercourse with Alceus, is shown by existing 
fragments of the poetry of both.. Of the events 
of her life we have no other information than 
an obscure allusion in the Parian Marble, and 
in Ovid (Her., xv., 51), to her flight from Myti- 
lene to Sicily to.escape some unknown danger, 
between 604.and 592; and the common story 


that, being in love with Phaon, and finding her 


love unrequited, she leaped’ down from the Leu- 
cadian rock. This story, however, seems to 
have been an invention -of later times....T 

name: of. Phaon does ‘not oceur in one of Sap- 
pho’s poems, and there is no evidence that it 
was. mentioned in her poems. * As for the leap 
from the Leucadian rock, it is a mere metaphor, 
whichis taken from an expiatory rité connected 
with the worship of Apollo, which seems to 
have been a frequent poetical image. At Myti- 
lene Sappho appears to have been the centre of 
a female literary society, most of the members 


‘of which were her pupils in poetry, fashion, 


and gallantry. Modern writers have indeed at- 
tempted. to prove that the’ moral character of 
Sappho was free from ‘all reproach; but it is 
impossible to.xead the fragments whieh remain 
of her poetry without being forced to come to 
the conclusion that a female who could write 
such poetry could not be the pure and virtuous 
woman which her modern apologists pretend. 
Of her poetical genius, however, there can not 
be a question. The ancient-writers’ agree in 
expressing the most unbounded admiration for 
her poetry. Already in her own age’ the reci- 


tation of one of her poems so affected Solon’ 


that:he expressed an earnest desire to learn it 

before he died. 

books, but of these only fragments have:come 

down to us. The most important is’a splendid 
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Her lyric poems formed nine’ 
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SARANCA. 


ode to Aphrodite (Venus), of which we perhaps 
possess the whole. The best separate edition 
of-the fragments is by Neue, Berol, 1827. 
Sarano#, SaRANGa, or SaRancEs (Lapayyat,: 
Lapayyéec, Herod.), a people-of Sogdiana. 
Sarivus, (now Saar), a small river in Gaul, 
flowing into the Mosella on its right bank.)> 
' SarpAnApALus (Sapdavdradoc), the last king 
of the Assyrian empire of Ninus or Nineveh, 
noted for his luxury, licentiousness, and effem- 
inacy. -He passed his time in his palace un- 
seen by any of his subjects, dressed in female 
apparel, and surrounded by concubines.” At 


length Arbaces, satrap of Media, and Belesys, | 


the noblest.of the Chaldean priests, resolved to 
renounce allegiance to such.a worthless mon- 
arch, and advanced at the head of a formidable 
army against Nineveh. But allof a sudden the 
effeminate prince threw off his luxurious hab- 
its, and appeared an undaunted warrior. Placing 
himself at the head of his troops; he twice de- 
feated the-rebels, but was at length worsted and 
obliged to shut himself up in-Nineveh. Here 
he sustained a siege for two years, till at length, 
finding it impossible to hold out any longer, he 
collected all his treasures, wives, and _concu- 
bines, and placing ‘them on an immense pile 
which he had constructed, set it on fire, and 
thus destroyed both himself and them. The 
enemies then obtained possession’ of the city. 
This is the account of Ctesias, which has been 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus, and which has, 
been followed by, most subsequent writers and 
chronologists: The death of Sardanapalus and 
the fall of the Assyrian empire is placed B.C. 
876. Modern writers, however, have shown 
that the whole narrative of Ctesias is mythical, 
and must not be received as a genuine history: 
The legend of Sardanapalus, who so strangely 
appears at oné time sunk in the lowest effem- 
inacy, and immediately afterward an heroic war- 
rior, has probably arisen from his being the same 
with the god Sandon, who was worshipped ex- 
tensively in Asia, both as.a heroic and.a fe- 
male divinity. The account of Ctesias is also 
in direct contradiction to Herodotus and the 
writers ofthe Old Testament. Herodotus places 
the revolt ofthe Medes from the Assyrians about 
710, but relates that an Assyrian kingdom still 
continued ,to exist, which was not. destroyed 
till the capture of Nineveh by the Median king 
Cyaxares,, about 606. Further, the writers of 
the: Old Testament represent the Assyrian em- 


pire in its glory in the eighth century before the 


ristian era. It was during this period that 
Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sennach- 
erib appear as. powerful kings of Assyria, who, 
not.contented with their previous dominions, 
subdued Israel, Pheenicia, and the surrounding 
countries. In order to reconcile these ‘state- 
ments.with those of Ctesias, modern writers 
have invented two Assyrian kingdoms at Nin- 
evehy one which was destroyed on the death 
of Sardanapalus, and another which, was estab- 
lished after that event, and fell on the capture 
of Nineveh by Cyaxares.’ But this is a purely 
gratuitous assumption, unsupported by any evi- 
dence. ° We have only records, of one Assyrian 
empire and of one destruction of Nineveh. 

Sarpemisus, a branch of Mount Taurus, ex- 
tending southward on thé borders.-of Pisidia 
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north of the Hermus, near Cyme. 
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and Pamphyliasas, far as Phaselis in Lycia, 
whence it was- continued in the chain called 
Climax. It divided the district of Milyas from 
Pisidia Proper. “abe a . 
~ Sarping (Zapdévq),.a motintain of Mysia, 
The town 
of Neontichos was built on its-side. 

» .[Sarpres. Ved. SArvis.] 

Sarpr. Vid. SARDINIA. ; in ert ogee 

[Sarpres, also called Unpra Sarpica (now: 
Triaditza, near Sophia), a city of Moesia Supe- 
rior, in a’plain watered by the River iscus. It 
derived its name Ulpia from the inhabitants of 
Ulpia, in Dacia 'Trajani, having been transfer- 
red thither. In its vicinity the Emperor Max- 
imian was born, and it was also famous for a 
council held there.] 

SARDINIA (7 Zapdd or Lapdov, G. Dapddvoc, 
D. Zapdoi, A. Zapdé: subsequently LYapdwvia, 
Dapdavia, or Lapdonvia: Dapddoc, Dapdbvioc, Dap- 
ddviog, Sardus:: now Sardinia), a large. island 
in the Mediterranean, is in shape inthe form of 
a parallelogram, upward of one hundred and 
forty nautical miles in length from north to 
south, with an average breadth of sixty. It. 
was regarded by the ancients as the largest of 
the Mediterranean islands, and this’ opinion, 
though usually considered an érror, is now 
found to be correct; since it appears by actual 
admeasurement that Sardinia is a little larger 
than Sicily. Sardinia lies ‘in almost a central 
position between Spain, Gaul, Italy, and Africa. 
The ancients. derived its name from Sardus, a - 
son of Hercules, who was worshipped in the, 
island under the name of Sardus pater. The 
Greeks calledit Ichnusa (Lyvotca), from its re- 
semblance to the print of a foot, and’ Sandalo- 
tis (ZavdadGrec), from its likeness to a sandal. 
A chain of mountains runs along the whole of x 
| the eastern side of the island from north to 
south, occupying about one third ofits surface. 
These mountains were called by the ancients 
Insani Montes, a name which they probably de- 
rived from their wild and savage appearance, 
and from their being the haunt of numerous 
robbers. In the western and southern parts of 
Sardinia there are numerous plains, intersected 
by ranges of smaller hills; but this part of the 
island was in antiquity, as in the present day, 
exceedingly unhealthy. The principal_rivers 
are the Termus (now Termo) in the north, the 
Thyrsus (now Oristano) on the west (the larg- 
est river in.the island), and the Flumen Sacrum 
(now Uras) and the Seprus (now Flumendoso) 
onthe east. The chief towns in the island 
were, on the northern coast, Tibula (now “Porte 
Pollo) and Turris Libyssonis ; on the, southern 
coast, Sulci and Caralis (now Cagliari); onthe 
eastern coast, Olbia; and in the interior, Cor- 
nus (now Corneto).and Nora (now Nurri). Sar- 
dinia was very fertile, but was not extensively 
cultivated, in consequence of the uncivilized 
character of its inhabitants. Still, the plains in 
the western and southern parts of the island 
produced a great quantity of corn,,of which a 
large quantity was exported to Rome every 
year. Among the products of thé island, one of _ 
the most celebrated was the Sardonica herba, a 
poisonous plant, which was said to produce fa- 
tal convulsions inthe person who ate of it. 
' These convulsions agitated and distorted the 


often’ called Bellitt and Mastrucate. » 
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mouth so. that the-person .appearéd to. laugh, 
though in excruciating pain; hence the well- 
known risus Sardonicus. ‘No. plant possessing 
these properties is found at present in Sardinia; 
and it is not impossible that the whole tale may 
have arisen from a piece of bad etymology, since 
we find mention in-Homer of the Zapdaviog yé- 
Awc, which can not have any reference to Sar- 


~ dinia, but i8 probably connected with the verb 


caipev, ‘to prin.” Another of the principal 
productions of Sardinia was its wool, which was 
obtained from. a breed of domestic animals. be- 
tween a. sheep anda goat, called musmones: 
The skins of these animals were used by the 
inhabitants as clothes; whence we find them 
Sardinia 
also contained a Jarge quantity of the precious 
metals, especially silver, the mines of which 
were worked in antiquity,to a, great extent. 
There were likewise numerous mineral springs, 
and large quantities of salt were manufactured 
on the western and southern coasts. The pop- 
ulation of Sardinia was of a:very mixed kind. 
To what race the original inhabitants belonged 


“we are not,informed ; but it appears that Phee- 


N 


market as to give rise 


nicians, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians settled 
in the island at different periods. The Greeks- 
are also said to have planted colonies in the 
island, but this account is very suspicious. ‘The 
first Greek colony is. said to have been led by 
Iolaus, a son of Hercules, and from him a‘tribe 
in the island, called Zolaz (’LéAaou, ToAdecor,. ’lo- 
Aaeic), or Ilienses (‘IAseic) derived their name: 
These were some.of the most ancient inhabit- 
ants of Sardinia, and were probably not of Greek, 
but Tyrrhenian origin. Their name is still pre- 


served in the modern town of Iliola, inthe mid- 


dle of the western coast. _ We also find-in the 
island Corsi, who had crossed over from Corsi- 
ca, and Balari,-who were probably descendants 


of the Iberian and Libyan mercenaries of the 


Carthaginians, who revolted from the latter in 
the first Punic war, and settled-in the mouni- 
ains. Ata later time all these names became 
merged under the general appellation of Sarp1, 
although, even in the Roman period, we still 
find mention of several tribes in the island un- 
der distinct names. The Sardisare described 


. as’a rude and savage people, addicted to thiev- 


ery-and lying Sardinia was known to the 
Greeks as early as B.C. 500, since we find that, 


- Histiets of Miletus promised Darius that he 


would render the island:of Sardo tributary to 
his power., It was conquered by the Carthagin- 
jans at an early period, and continued in their 


possession till the end of the first’ Punic war. } 


Shortly aftér this event, the Romans availed 
themselves of the dangerous war which the 
Carthaginians were. carrying on against their 
mercenaries in Africa to take possession of. 
Sardinia, B.C. 238.' It was-now formed into a 
Roman province, under the government of a 
pretor ; but a large portion of it was only nom- 
inally subject to the Romans, and it was not 
till after many years.and numerous revolts that 
the inhabitants submitted to the Roman domin- 


ion. It was after one of these revolts that so 
many Sardinians were«thrown upon the slave- 


venales,” to indicate any cheap and worthless 
epmmodity.. In fact, the inhabitants’ of the 


to the proverb ‘ Sardi}: 


' SARDOUM: 


mountains in the eastern. side of the island 
were never completely subdued, and gave trou-- 
ble to. the Romans even in the time of Tibé- 
rius. Sardinia continued to belong to the Ro-. 
man empire till the fifth century, when it. was 
taken possession of by the Vandals. “ 
Sarpis or Sarpes (al Bdpdeve, lon; Vdpduec, 
contracted Lupdic : Sapdio¢, Vapdvavec, lon. Dap- 
dinvég, Sardianus: ruins at Sart),.oné of the 
most.ancient and famous Cities of Asia Minor,. 


‘and the capital of the great’ Lydian. monarchy, ° 


stood on the southern edge of the rich valley 


‘of the Hermus, at the northern foot of Mount 


Tmolus, on the little River Pactolus, thirty sta- 
dia (three geographical miles) south ofthe june- 


‘tion of that river with the Hermus. » On.a lofty 


precipitous rock, forming an outpost of the range: 
of Tmolus, was the almost impregnable citadel, 
which some suppose to.be the Hyde of Homer, 
who, though he never mentions the Lydians or 
Sardis, by name, speaks ‘of Mount Tmolus and 
the Lake of Gyges. The erection of this cita- 
del was ascribed to Meles, an ancient king of 
Lydia. It.was surrounded: by a triple wall, and 
contained the palace and treasury of the Lyd- 
ian kings, At the downfall of the Lydian em- 
pire it resisted all the attacks of Cyrus, and 
was only taken by surprise. The ‘story is told 
by Herodotus, who relates other legends of the” 


‘fortress, The rest: of the city, which stood/on 


the plain on both sides.of the Pactolus, was 
very slightly built; ‘and was’ repeatedly. burned. 


‘down, first by the. Cimmerians, then by ‘the 


Greeks in the great Ionic revolt, and again, in 
part at least, by Antiochus the’ Great; but.on 
each oceasion it was restored: Jor its history 
as the capital of the Lydian *monarchy, wid. 
Lyp1a. Under the Persian and.Greco-Syrian 
empires, it was the residence of the satrap of 
Lydia. ‘The. rise of Pergamus greatly dimin- 
ished its importance ;. but under the Romans it 
was still a considerable city, and the seat. of a 


conventus juridicus. . In ‘the reign of Tiberius ° 


it was almost entirely destroyed by.an, earth- 
quake, but it was restored by.the emperor’s aid. 
It. was one.of the earliest seatsof the Christian 
religion, and one of the seven churches of the 
province of Asia, to which St. John addressed 
the Apocalypse ; but the apostle’s language im- 
plies that the church at Sardis had already sunk 
into almost hopeless decay (Rey., iii:,. 1, foll.). 
In the wars of the Middle Ages. thé city was 
entirely destroyed, and its site now presents one 
of the most melancholy scenes of desolation to 
be found among the ruins of ancient cities. 
Though its remains extend over a large sur- 
face on the plain, they scarcely present-an ob- 
ject of importance, except two or three Ionic, 
columns, belonging probably to,a celebrated 
temple.of Cybele. The chief of the other re- 
mains’are those of a theatre, stadium, and a 
building supposed to be the senate-house., The 
triple wall of the acropolis can) still-be traced, 
and some of its lofty towers are standing.. The 
necropolis of the city stood onthe banks of the 
Lake of Gyges (vid. Gye mus Lacus), near which 
the sepulchre of Alyattes may still beseen. Vid. 
ALYATTES. role Lam , 
Sarpoum or Sarvonicum Mare (76 Sapddov 
or Lapdcveov wéhayoc), the part of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the west and south of Sardinia, 
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‘separated from the Libyan Sea by a line drawn 
from thé promontory. Lilybeum in Sicily. 
[Sarpus,a sonof Hercules. Vid. Sarpinta-] 


[Sarn, a village, of the.Maronite in Thrace,. 


mentioned by Livy (xxxviil., 41).] 
Sarepra or Sarepurua’ (Xdped0a, Ydpenta, 
Sdéparra: inthe Old Testamént, Zarephath: 
now Surafend, Serphant, or Tzarphand), a city 
of Phenicia, about’ ten miles south of Sidon, to 
the territory of which it belonged; well known 
as the scene of two miracles of Elijah (1 Kings, 
Xvii.)« It was celebrated for its wine: 
Sarciria (now Sérel or Strey), a, tributary of 


the Marosch),’a viver in Dacia, on whith was | 


‘situated the residence of Decebalus. ' 

Sanivnt Montes (Ta Ddprda don: now Haza- 
reh Mountains), a mountain-range of Central 
Asia, separating’ Margiana om the north from 
Aria on the south, and forming a western part 
of the great chain of the Indian Caucasus, 


_ which may be regarded as a prolongation 


through Central Asia of the chain of Anti-Tau- 
rus. ; 


Sarmitre or Saurodmira (Lapudras, Strabo ; 


Savpouarat, Herod.), a people of Asia, dwelling” 


on the northeast of the Palus Meotis (now Sea 
of Azov), east of the River Tanais (now Don), 
which separated them from ‘the Scythians of 

urope. This is the account of Herodotus, 
who tells us that the Sarmatians were:allied 
to the-Scythians, and spoke a corrupted form 


' of the Scythian language ; and that their origin 


was ascribed.to the intercourse of Scythians 
with,Amazons: Strabo also, places the Sau- 
romate between the Tanais and the. Caspian ; 
but .he elsewhere uses thé word in the. much 
more extended,sense, in which it was. used by 
the Romans and by the later geographers. Vid. 
SARMATIA. wy , 

SaRMATIA “(7 Dapyaria: Lapyarar, Savpoud- 
tat’ thé eastern part of Poland, and southern 
‘part of Russia in Europe), a name first used by 
Mela for the part:of Northern Europe and Asia 
extending from the Vistula (now Wisla).and the 
Sarmatict Montes on the west, which divided 
it from.Germany, to.the Rha (now Volga) on 
the east, which divided it from Scythia; bound- 
ed on, the southwest and south by.the rivers 
Ister (now Danube), Tibiscus (now. Theiss), and 
Tyras (now Dwester), which divided: it. from 
Pannonia and Dacia, and, further, by the Buxine, 
and beyond it. by Mount Caucasus, which di- 


. vided it from Colchis, Iberia, and Albania: and 


extending on the north as far as the Baltic and 
the unknown regions of Northern Europe. The 
part of this country which lies in Europe just 
corresponds to the Scythia of Herodotus. ‘The 
people from whom the name of Sarmatia was 
derived inhabited only a small portion of the 
country. Vid..Sarmatm.’- The gteater part of 


- it was peopled by Scythian’ tribes’; but some 


of the inhabitants of its western part seem to 
have-been: of German origin, as: the Vewrpr on 
the Baltic, and the [azyers, Ruoxonant, and 
Hamaxonu in Southern Russia ; the chief of the 
other tribes west of the Tanais were the Alauni 
or Alani Scythe, a Scythian people who came 
out of Asia and settled in the central parts of 
Russia. Vid. Anant. The people east of the 
Tanais were not of sufficient importance in an- 
cient history to require specific mention. The 
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whole country was divided by the River Tanais 
(now Don) into two parts, called respectively 
Sarmatia Europea and Sarmatia Asiatica (7 év 
Evpory and 7 @y "Aoig Zapuaria); but it should 
be observed ‘that, according to the modern di- 
vision of the continent, thé whole of Sarmatia 
belongs. to Europe. It should also be noticed 
that the Chersonesus Taurica (now Crimea), 


though falling within the specified limits, was 


not considered as a part of Sarmatia, but as a 
separate country. F Shige 
Surmiriea Porra (at Zapuatical wddar: 
now ass of Dariel), the central pass of the 
Caucasus, leading. from Iberia to Sarmatia. It 
was more commonly called Caucasie Porte, 
Vid. Caucasus. It was also called Caspie Por- 
te, apparently through a confusion with the pass 
of that name at the eastern end of the Cauca- 
sus. Vid. Casprm Porram. The remains of : ° 
an ancient wall are still seen in the pass. 
Sarmaricr Montes (rad Zapuatixa don: part 
of the Carpathian Mountains), a range of mount- 
ains in Central Europe, extending from the 
sources.of the Vistula to the Danube, between 
Germany on the west and Sarmatia onthe east. 
Sarmiricus/Ocranus and Pontus, SarmMarr. 
cum Mare (Sapyuarixoeg Okeavdc.: now, Baltic), a 
great sea, washing the northern coast-of Euro- 
pean Sarmatia. ' als 
[SaRMENTUS, a runaway slave, employed by 
Mecenas as a scribe, and forming: one of his 
train on the Brundisian journey so humorous- 
ly described by Horace (Sat., i., 5, 52, sqq.).] 
[Sarmia (now Guernsey), an island of the At+ 
lantic Ocean, lying in the channel between Gal- 
lia and Britannia. ] : 
Sarmiznceruvsa’ (near Vachely, also called 
Gradischte, rains), one of the most important 
towns of Dacia, and the residence of its kings, 
was situated on the River Sargetia (now Strel 
or Strey). It was subsequently a Roman colo- 
ny under the name of Colonia Ulpia Trajana 
Aug, and the capital of the province \in which 
a legion had its head-quarters. .’ eS 
Sarnus, (now Sarno), a river in Campania, 
flowing by Nuceria, and falling into the Sinus 
Puteolanus near Pompeii. Its course was 
changed by the great eruption. of Vesuvius, - 
A.D. 79. On its banks dwelt a people named 
Sarrastes, who are said to have migrated from 
Peloponnesus. ’ : 
Saron(2dpwv: in the Old Testamént, Sharon), 
a most beautiful and fertile plain of Palestine, 
extending along the coast north of Joppa toward 
Czsarea; celebrated for its pastures .and its 
flowers. 5 
_Saronicus Sinus (Zapaurkde cdAmoc, also m6- 
poc, méAayoc, and mévToc: now Gulf of Egina), 
a bay of the Aigean Sea lying between Attica 
and Argolis, “and commencing between the 
promontory of Sunium in Attica and that -of 
Scyllzum in Argolis. It contains within it the 
islands of Aigina and Salamis. Its name was 
usually derived from Saron, king of Treezene, 
who. was supposed to have been drowned in 
this part of the sea while swimming in pursuit 
of a stag. iipadas 
SaRkPEDON (Zapr7dav). 1. Son of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Europa, and brother of Minos and 
Rhadamanthus. Being involved in a quarre} 
with Minos about Miletus, he teok refuge with 


? S id 
SARPEDON PROMONTORIUM. 
Cilix, whom he ‘assisted’ against: the Lycians. 


Vid. Mivetus... He afterward became king of 
the Lycians,and Jupiter (Zeus) granted him the 


privilege of living three generations. —2. Sonof 


Jupiter (Zeus). and Laodamia, or, according to 
others, of Evander and Deidamia, and a brother 
ef Clarus and Themon, was a Lycian prince. 
_ In the Trojan war he was aw ally of the Tro- 
jans, and distinguished, himself by his valor, 
but was slain by Patroclus. «Apollo, by the com- 
mand of Jupiter (Zeus), cleansed Sarpedon’s 


body from. blood and-dust, covered it with am-. 


brosia, and gaye’ it to Sleep and Death to carry 
into Lycia, there to be honorably buried. 

Sarpipon ProMonrorium (Laprydovia apa: 
now Cape Lissan el Kapeh), a promontory of 
Cilicia, in longitude-34° east, eighty stadia west 
of the mouth of the Calycadnus: In the peace 
between the Romans and ‘Antiochus the Great, 
the western boundary ofthe Syrian kingdom 
was fixed here. ect es 

SarpepoNium Promonrorium (7 ‘Saprydwvin 
dkpa), a promontory of Thrace, between the 
mouths of the rivers Melas and Erginus, oppo- 
site the island of Imbros. 

Sargastes. Vid. Sarnus. 


Sars (now Sar), a small river on'the western] 


eoast of Hispania Tarraconensis, between .the 
Promontorium Nerium and the Minius. 

Sarsina (Sarsinas, -atis: now Sarsina), an 
ancient town of Umbria, on the River Sapis, 
southwest of Ariminum, and subsequently a Ro- 
man:municipium, celebrated as the birth-place 
of the comic poet Plautus. \ 

Sarus (6 Zdpoc: now Seihan), a considerable 
river in the southeast of Asia Minor. Rising 
in the Anti-Taurus, in the centre of Cappadocia, 
it.flows south past Comana to the borders of 
Cilicia, where it receives a western branch that 
has run nearly parallel to it ; and thence, flow- 
ing through Cilicia Campestris in a winding 
course, it falls into the sea a little east of the 
mouth of the Cydnus, and southeast of Tarsus. 
Xenoplion gives three plethra (three hundred: 
and three. féet) for its-;width at its mouth. , 

[SaseRNa. 
ther and son, on agriculture, who lived in the 
time between Cato and Varro.—2. C. and P., 
two brothers, who served under Julius Cesar 
in the African war, B.C.46, and one of whom 
is mentioned by Cicero as a friend of Antonius 
and Octavianus after the death of Cesar. ] 

Saso-or Sasonrs. Insura (now Saseno, Sasso- 
no, Sassa),a small rocky island off the coast of 
Illyria, north of the Acroceraunian promontory, 
much frequented by pirates. ©, 

Saspires, OF -1) or Sapires (Xdorerpec, Dao- 
retpol, Barerpec, Lawrelpec), a Scythian people 
of Asia, south of Colchis and north of Media, in 
an inland position (7. ¢. in Armenia) according 
ecast of the Euxine. . 

Sassunipa, the name of a dynasty which 
reigned in) Persia: from A.D. 226 to A.D. 651. 
1. Arraxerxes (the Arpisutr or Arpsuir of 
the Persians), the founder of the dynasty of the 
Sassanide, reigned A.D. 226-240. He was: a 
son of one Babek, an inferior officer, who was: 
the son, of Sassan, perhaps a person of some 
consequence, since his royal descendants chose 
to call themselves after him. Artaxerxes had 


1. The name of two writers, fa- | 


to Herodotus, but, according to others, on the | 


SASSANID, 


served with distinction in the army ‘of Ar- 
_tabanus, the king of Parthia, was rewarded 
with ingratitude, and took revenge in revolt 
He obtained assistance from several grandees, 
and having met with’success, claimed’ ithe 
throne on the plea of being descendéd fromthe 
ancient kings of Persia; the progeny of the great 
Cyrus. ‘The people warmly supported his cause, 
ashe declared himself the champion of the an- 
cient Persian religion. In 226 Artabanus was 
defeated in a decisive battle; and Artaxerxes 
thereupon assumed the pompous but national 
title of «‘ King of Kings.” One of his first leg- 
| islative acts was the restoration of the pure re- 
ligion of Zoroaster andthe worship of fire... T 


‘exterminated, but;some collateral branches were 

suffered, to live and to enjoy the: privileges of _ 
| Persian grandees, who, along with’ the, Magi, 

formed a sort of senate. U 
establishing his authority at home, Artaxerxes 
demanded from the Emperor Alexander Severus 
the. immediate cession of all those portions of 
the Roman empire that had belonged to Persia 
in the timeoof Cyrus and Xerxes, that’is, the 
whole of the Roman. possessions in, Asia as 
well as Egypt: 
the two empires was the direct consequence. 
After a severe contest, peace was reStored, 
shortly after'the murder of Alexander in 237, 


they held before the breaking out-of the war.— 
2. Savor I. (SHapur), the son and successor of 
Artaxerxes I., reigned 240-273. He carried on 
war first agains Gordian and afterward. against 
Valerian. The latter emperor was defeated by 
Sapor, taken prisoner, and kept in captivity for 
! the remainder of his life. After the capture-of 
Valerian, Sapor conquered Syria, destroyed An- 
tioch, and, having made himself master of the 


took Cesarea. His further progress was stop-, 
ped by Odenathus and Zenobia, who drove the 


new empire, over which they-ruled at. Palmyra.. 
In his reign lived the celebrated Mani; who, en- 
deavoring to amalgamate the Christian and.Zo- 
roastrian religions, gave rise to the famous sect 
of the Manicheans, who spread over the whole 


persecutions from both Christians and fire-wor- 
shippers.—3. Hormispas -I, |(Hormuz), son of 
the preceding, who reigned, only one year, and 
died 274.—4. Varanes ‘or Vararanes I. (Ban- 
ram or Bawaram), son-of Hormisdas I., reign- 
ed 274-277. He-carried on unprofitable wars 
against Zenobia, and, after her captivity, was 
involved in a contest with Aurelian, which, 
however, was not attended-with any serious re- 
sults, on account of thé sudden death of Aure- 
lian in 275. .In his reign the celebrated. Mani 
was’ put to death.—5. Varanes I, (Bauram), 
-son of Varanes I., reigned 277-294. He was, 
defeated by Carus, who took both Seleuciayand 
Ctesiphon, and his dominions were only saved 
from further conquests by the sudden death of 
Carus (283).-=6. .Varanus III.-(Bauram), elder 
son of Varanes II., died after a reign of eight 
months;,294.—7. Narses (Narst), younger son 
of Varanes II., reigned 294-303, He carried 
1-on a formidable war against the Emperor Dio- 
1717 


Having succeeded in’ . 


each nation retaining the possessions which , 


king back beyond the Euphrates, and founded a » 


reigning branch of thé Parthian Arsacide was - 


An immediate war between 


passes in the Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes, and ' 


East, exposing themselves to most sanguinary - 
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eletian.. The Roman army was commanded by 
Galerius Cesar, who in the first campaign (296) 
sustained most signal defeats in Mesopotamia, 
and fled in disgrace to.Antioch. ' In the Second 
campaign Narses was defeated with great loss, 
and was obliged to conclude a’peace:with the, 
Romans, .by which he eeded to Diocletian Mes- 
opotamia,' five small provinces beyond the. Ti- 
gris, the kingdom of Armenia, ‘Some adjacent 
Median districts, and the supremacy over Iberia, 
the kings of which were henceforth under the 
protection of Rome. In 303 Narses abdicated 
in favor of his son, and died soon afterward.— 
8. Hormispas II. (Hormouz), son of Narses, reign- 
ed 303-310. During his reign nothing of im- 
portance happened regarding Rome.—9. Saror 
Il. Posrumus. (Saapur); son of Hormisdas IL., 
was born after the death of his father, and was 
crowned in ‘his mother’s’ womb, the Magi plac- 
ing the diadem with great solemnity upon the 
body of-his mother. He:reigned 310-381. His 
reign was signalized by a cruel persecution of 
the Christians. He carried on war for many 
years against Constantius II. and his successors. 
The armies of Constantius were repeatedly de- 
feated ; Julian, as is related elsewhere (vid. 
JuLIaNus), perished in battle ; and the war was 
at length: brought to a conclusion by Jovian 
ceding to the Persians the five provinces be- 
yond the Tigris, and. the fortresses: of Nisibis, 
Singara, &c. Iberia and Armenia were left to 
their fate, and were completely reduced by Sa- 
por in 365 and the following year. - Sapor has 
been surnamed the Great, and no Persian king 
_had ever caused such terror to Rome as this 
monareh.—10. Artaxerxes IJ. (Arpisurr), the 
‘successor. of Sapor II., reigned 381-385. He 
was a prince of royal blood, but was not a son 
- of Sapor.—}1. Savor If. (Suapur), reigned 385 
-—390. -He sent an embassy to Theodosius the 
Great, with splendid present’, which. was re- 
_ turned by a Greek, embassy headed by Stilicho 
‘going to- Persia. Owing to these diplomatic 
transactions, an arrangement was made’in 384, 
according to which Armenia and Iberia recov- 
ered their independence. —12. Varanrs IV. 
(Banram), reigned A-D. 390-404, or perhaps not 
‘so long. He'was the brother of Sapor III., and 
founded Kermanshabh, 'still a flourishing town. 
—13. Yuspicrrp I. (Yezprsrrp), surnamed Una- 
THim, or the Sinnpr, son or brother of the pre- 
ceding, reigned 404-420 or 421. He*was on 
friendly terms with the Emperor Arcadius, who 
is said to have appointed him the ‘guardian of 
his infant son ard successor, Theodosius the 
Younger:, He concluded a peace with Arcadius 
for one. hundred years.—14. Varanes V, (Ban= 
ram), son of Yesdigerd I., surnamed Gotr, or 
the “Win Ass,” on account of his passion for 
the chase of that animal, reigned 420 or 421- 
448. He persecuted his Christian subjects with 
such severity that thousands of them took ref- 
uge within the Roman dominions. . He carried 
on. war with Theodosius, which was terminated 
bya peace for.one-hundred years, which peace 
lasted till the twelfth year of the reign.of the 
Emperor: Anastasius. During the latter part 
of his reign, Varanes carried on Wars against 
the Huns, Turks, and Indians, in which he is 
said to have achieved those valorous deeds for 
which he has ever since continued to be a fa- 
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s a . 
vorite hero in Persian poetry... He was-acci- - 
dentally drowned in-a‘deep well together with 
his horse, and neither man nor beast ever rose 
again from the: fathomless. nef YuzvieErD 
II., son of the preceding, reigned 448-458. The 
persecutions against the’ Christians: were re- 
newed by-him with unheard-of cruelty. His re- 
lations with Rome were. peaceful.+-16. Hor- 
mispasII}.(Hormuz), and, 17.Psroses(Firozp), 
sons of the preceding, claimed. the succession,. 
and rose in arms against each other. Peroses 
gained the throne by the assistance of the White 
Huns, against whom he turned his sword in 
after years. ' He perished in a great battle with 
them in 484, together with all of his sons ex- 


cept Pallas and Cobades, —18. Pattas (Pat- 


LAsH), who reigned 484488, had to contest the 
throne with Cobades. He perished in a battle 
with his brother Cobades in 488.—19. Copapzs 
(Kosap), reigned 488-498, and again 501 or 502- 
531. The years from 498 till 502 were filled up 
by the short reign of, 20..Zames (JAmaspzs). 
The latter was the brother of Cobades, whom 
he dethroned, and compelled to fly to the Huns, 
with whose assistance Cobades recovered his 
throne about 502. He carried on war with suc- 
cess against the Emperor Anastasius; but in 
consequence of the Huns, who had previously 
been his auxiliaries, turning their arms against 
him, he made peace with Anastasius in 505, on 
receiving eleven thousand pounds of gold as an 
indemnity. He also restored Mesopotamia and 
his other conquests to the Romans, being un- 
able to maintain his authority there on account. 
of the protracted war with the Huns. , About 
this time the Romans constructed the fortress 
of Dara, the strongest bulwark against Persia, 
and situated in the very face of Ctesiphon: The 
war with Constantinople was renewed in 521, 
in the reign of the Emperor Justin I.—21. Cxos-. 
rons I. (Kuosru or Kxosrgw), surnamed Nu- 
SHIRWAN, or “‘ the generous mind,” reigned 531— 
579. He carried on several wars against the 


Romans.- The‘first war was,finished in 532 or 


533, Justinian having purchased peace by an 
annual tribute of four hundred and forty thou- 
sand pieces of gold. One of the conditions of 
Chosroes was, that seven Greek, but pagan’ 
philosophers, who had resided some time at the 


‘Persian court, should be. allowed to: live in the 


Roman empire without being subject to the im-. 
perial laws against pagans. "The second war 
lasted from 540 to 561. Peace was concluded . 
on condition of Justinian promising ‘an annual 
tribute of forty thousand pieces of gold, and re- 
ceiving, in return, the cession of the Persian 
claims upon Colchis and Lazica. ‘The. third 
war broke out in 571,-in the reign of Justin IL., 
but Chosroes died before it was concluded. 
Chosroes was one of the greatest, kings of Per- 
sia. In his protracted wars with the Romans 
he disputed the field with the conquerors of 


Africa and Italy, and with those very generals, 


Tiberius and Mauricius, who brdéught. Persia to 
the brink of ruin. but a few years after his. death. 
His empire extended from the Indus to the Red 
Sea, and large tracts in Central Asia, perhaps 
a portion of Eastern Europe, tecognized him 
for a time as their sovereign. He received em: 
bassies and presents ffom the remotest kings 
of Asia and Africa. His internal government 
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was despotic and cruel, but of that firm deserip- 
tion which pleases Orientals, so that he still 
- lives in the memory of the Persians as a model 
of justice. He provided for all the wants of 
his subjects ; and agriculture, trade, and learn- 
ing were equally protected by him. He caused 
the best Greek, Latin, “and Indian works to be 
translated into Persian. —22. Hormispas IV. 


(Hormuz), son of Chosroes, reigned 579-590.'|. 


He.continued the war ‘with the Romans; which 


had been bequeathed him by his father, but. was |. 


defeated successively by Mauricius and Hera- 


clius. Hormisdas was deprived of his sight, 


and subsequently put to- death by the Persian 
aristocracy.—23. Varanes VI. (Banram) Suv- 
BIN, @ royal prince, usurped the throne on the 
death of Hormisdas, and reigned 590-591. _Un- 
able to. maintain the throne against Chosroes, 
who was supported by the Emperor Mauricius, 
he fled to the Turks.—24. Cuosrous II. (Kuos- 
Ru) Porwiz, reigned 590 or 591-628. He was 
the son.of Hormisdas IV., and recovered his 
father’s throne with the assistance of the Em- 
peror Mauricius. ‘After the murder of Mauri- 
cius, Chosroes declared war against the tyrant 
Phocas, and met with, extraordinary success. 
In several successive campaigns he conquer- 
ed Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and finally pitched his camp at Chalce- 
don, opposite Constantinople. At length Herac- 
lius saved the.empire from the brink of ruin, 
and in a series of splendid campaigns not only 


recovered the provinces which'the Romans had |. 


lost, but carried his victorious arms into the 
heart of the Persian empire. Borne down by 


his misfortunes, and worn out by age and fa-: 


tigue, Chosroes resolved, in 628, to abdicate in 
favor of his son Merdaza; but Shirweh, or 
Siroes, his eldest son, anticipated his design, 
and at the head of a band of conspirators seized 
upon the person of his father, deposed. him, and 
put himtodeath. The Orientals say that Chos- 
roes reigned six yeats too long. No Persian 
king lived in such splendor as Chosroes ; and 
-however-fabulous the Eastern accounts respect- 
ing his magnificence may be, they are true in 
the main, as is attested by the Western writers. 
— 25. Srrozs (SHrrwen), reigned only eight 
months, 628. He concluded peace with the 
Emperor Heraclius. The numerous captives 
were restored on both sides. Siroes also re- 
stored the holy cross which had been taken at 
the conquest of Jerusalem. —26.-ArTAxERXES 
III. (Arvisnir), the infant son of Siroes, was 
murdered a few days after the death of his fa- 
ther. He was the last male Sassanid.. After 
him the throne was disputed by a host of candi- 
dates of both sexes and doubtful descent, who 
had no sooner.ascended the throne than they 
were hurried from it. into ‘death or captivity. 
The last king was. Yuspicerp III., who was de- 
feated and slain in 651 by Kaleb, the general 
of the khalif Abu-Bekr. _ Persia now became a 
Mohammedan country. . 
’ Sassiua, 2 town in Latium, belonging:to the 
territory of ‘Tibur. , 
Siriva (ra Satara, 7 Lardda), a considerable 
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y 


_was a general 


town in the northeast of Armenia Minor, im- |, 


the key.of the mountain passes into 


portant as 
It stood at the junction of four roads 


Pontus. 


leading to places on the Euxine, a little north | his discipline. 


SATURNINUS. 
of the Euphrates,-in a valley’ surrounded by 


mountains, three hundred and twenty-five Ro- 


man miles from Cesarea in Cappadocia,,and 


‘one hundred and thirty-five from. Trapezus. 


Under the later Roman empire it wascthe sta- 
tion of the fifteenth legion. Notwithstanding 
the above indications, its site has not yet been 
identified with certainty.’ ; 
Sararcum, a Scythian tribe*on the eastern 
coast of the Tatric Chersonesus. re 
[Saraspes (Lardornc), a Persian, son of Te- 
aspes, sentenced by Xerxes to be impaled for 
having offered violence. to. the daughter of Zo- 
pyrus, the son of Megabyzus : ‘this punishment 
was remitted on condition of his cireumnavi- 
gating Aftica. He. set sail accordingly from 
Egypt; passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and continued his voyage’ for a considerable 
time southward, but at length became discour- 
aged, and returned home. Xerxes.thereupon 
caused the original sentence to be executed. ] . 
* Sarictia (Saticulanus), a town.of Samnium, 
situated upon a mountain on the frontiers of 
Campania, probably’ upon one of the furthest 
heights of the-mountain chain of Cajazzo. It _ 
was conquered by the-Romans and colonized 
B.C: 313. 7“ agtees 80k: 
Sarnidis (Sarvidecc : now Tuzla), a river in 
the south of the Troad, rising. in Mount Ida, 
and flowing west intothe A.gean north of Prom- 
ontorium Lectum, between Larissa and Hamax- 
itus. ; , ; 
[Satnrus (Zdrvio¢),,son of Enops and of. a 
river-nymph of the Satniois, slain by Ajax, son 
of Oileus, inthe Trojan war.] 
[Sarr (Zdrpac), a people of Thrace, on Mount 
Pangeus, between the Nestus and the Strymon, 
a very brave race, and hence never deprived 
oftheir freedom ; they dwelt upon lofty heights 
covered with forests and snow, On one of their 
hills was an oracle of Bacchus (Dionysus), 
whose priests were the Bessi, whence it is prob- 


able that-they themselves were’ only a, branch 


of the Bessi.] Re y 

Sarrioum (Satricanus : now Casale di Conca), 
a town in Latium, near Antium, to the terri- 
tory of which it belonged. It was, destroyed 
by the Romans. bbe ‘ 

Sattra Parus (now Lago di Paola), a lake 
or marsh in Latium, formed.by the River Nym- 
pheeus, and near the Promontory Circeium. . 

Sarurium or Satureium (how Satu7‘o), a town 
in the south of Italy, near Tarentum, celebrated 
for its horses. (Hor., Sat.,; 1., 6,59). 

Saturnia. 1. An ancient name of Italy. Vid. 
Travia. —2. (Saturninus: now Saturnia), for- 
merly called Auvrinta, an ancient town of Etru- 
ria, said to have been founded by the Pelasgians, 
was situated in- the territory.of Caletra, on the 
road from Rome to Cosa, about twenty miles 
from the sea.. It was colonized by the Romans, 
B.C.-183: The ancient town was rather more 
than two miles in Circuit, and there are still re- 
mains of its walls and tombs. 

Sarurninus I., one of the ‘Thirty. Tyrants, 
of Valerian, by whom he was 
much beloved. . Disgusted: by the débauchery 
of Gallienus, he accepted from thersoldiers the 
title of emperor, but. was put to death by the 
troops, who could:not endure the sternness of 
The country, however, ‘in which 
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these events took place is not mentioned.—IT. A 
native of Gaul, and:an able officer, was appoint- 
ed by Aurelian commander of-the Eastern.fron- 
tier, and was proclaimed emperor at Alexan-_ 
drea during the reign of Probus. He was event- 
ually slain by the soldiers of Probus, although: 
_ the emperor would willingly have spared his life. , 
' Sarurninus, L. Anronivs, governor of Upper 
Germany in the:reign of Domitian, raised a.re- 
bellion ‘against that emperor A.D. 91, but was 
défeated and put to death by Appius Maximus, 
the general of Domitian.’ : yess 
Saturninus,’ L. Apputerus, the celebrated \ 
demagogue, was ‘questor B.C. 104, and tribune 
of the plebs for the first time, 102. He entered | 
into a closé alliance with Marius and his friends, 
and soon acquired great popularity. He be- 
came a candidate for the tribunate for the séc- 
ond time, 100. At the'’same time, Glaucia, who, 
next to Saturninus, was the greatest demagogue 
of the day, offered himself as a. candidate for 
Ale pretorship, and Marius for the ¢onsulship.. 
Marius’and Glaucia earried their elections ; but 
A. Nonius, a partisan ofthe aristo¢racy, was 
chosen'tribune instéad: of Saturninus. Nonius, 
however, was murdered on the same evening 
by the emissaries of Glaucia and Saturninus, 
and early the following ‘morning’ Saturninus 
was chosen to fill up the vacancy. As soon as 
he had entered upon his tribunate, hé brought 


€ 
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ishment of Metellus Numidicus, as is related 
elsewhere. Vid. Meteiuys, No. 10. Saturni- 
nus proposed other popular measures, such as 
a Lex Frumentaria, and\a law for founding new 
colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and Macedonia. In 
the comitia for the election of the magistrates 
for the following year, Saturninus obtained the 
tribunate for the third time, and along with him 
there was chosen a certain Equitius, a runaway 
slave, who pretended to be'a son of Tiberius 
Gracchus. Glaucia was at the same time a 
candidate for the consulship; the two other 
candidates were M. Antonius and C. Memmius. 
The ‘election of M. Antonius was: certain, and 
the struggle lay between Glaucia and Memmius. * 
As the latter seemed likely to carry his election, 
Saturninus and Glaucia hired some cuffians who 
murdered him openly in the comitia. This last 
act produced a complete reaction against Satur- 
nihus-and his associates. The senate declared 
them public enemies, and ordered the consuls 
to put them down by force. Marius was un- 
willing to act, against his friends, but he had no 
- alternative, and-his backwardness was compen- 
sated by the zeal of others. Driven out of the 
forum, Saturninus, Glaucia, and the questor 
Saufeius took refugé in the Capitol, but the par- 
tisans of the senate cut off the pipes which sup- 
plied the Capitol with water. Unable to hold 
out any longer, they surrendered to Marius. 
The latter did all he could to-save their lives : 
as soon as they descended from the Capitol, he 
placed them for security in the Curia Hostilia, 
but-the mob pulled off the tiles of the senate- 
house, and pelted them with the tiles till they 
died. The sénate gave their sanction‘to these 
proceedings by rewarding with the citizenship 
a slaye of the name of Sceva, who claimed the 
honor of having killed Saturninus. Nearly forty 
years after these events, the tribune T. Labie- 
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nus accused an aged senator Rabirius of having 
beén the murderer ‘of Saturninus, An account 
of this trial: is given elsewhere. Vid. RAzir- 
Ius. ; “ede iolee Uiaelcy nie 
Satrurninus, Cravpius, a jurist from whose 
Liber Singularis de Penis Paganorum there is a 
single excerpt in the Digést. .He was praetor 
under Antoninus Pius. in Te 
Saturninvs, Pompsius, a contemporary of 
the- younger Pliny, is praised by\the latter as a 
distinguished orator, historian, and paet. - Sev- 
eral of Pliny’s letters are addressed to‘him., 
Sarurninus, ©. Smnvivs. 1. Propretor of 
Macedonia during the Social war, and probably 
for some time miei He. defeated the 
Thracians, who had invaded his province.—2. 
One of the persons‘ of distinguished rank who 
deserted Sextus Pompeius in B.C. 35, and pass- 
ed. over to Octavianus. He was consul in 19, 
and afterward appointed to the government of 
Syria. Three sons of Saturninus accompanied 
him as legati to Syria, and were present with 
their father at the trial of Herod’s sons at Bery- 
tus in B.C. 6. Oe Fe 
‘Sarurninus, Venuneivs, a Roman jurist, is 
Sar caee been a pupil of Papinianus, and a 
consiliarius. of Alexander Severus. There are ; 
seventy-one excerpts from his writings in the 
Digest. or ‘ 
Sarurnius, that is, a son of Saturnus, and ac- 
cordingly used as a, surname of Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto. Forthesame reason, the name 
of Sarurnta is given both to Juno and Vesta. 
' Saturnus, a mythical king ofdtaly, to whom 
was ascribed the introduction of agriculture and 
the habits of civilized life in general. The 
name is connected with the verb sero, sevi, Sa- 
tum. Thé Romans invariably identified Satur- 
nus with the Greek. Cronos, and hence made 
the former the father of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, 
Juno, &¢. (wid. Cronos) ;: but there is, in reality, 
no resemblance between the attributes of the_ 
two deities, except that both were tegarded as 
the most ancient divinities in their respective 
countries. The resemblance.is mach stronger 
between Demeter and Saturn, for all*that the 
Greeks ascribe to their Demeter is ascribed by 
the Italians to Saturn. Saturnus, then, deriving 
his name from sowing, is justly called the in- 
trodueer of civilization and’ social order, both 
of which are inseparably connected with agri- 
culture. His reign is conceived for the same _ 
reason to have been the golden age of Italy, and 
more especially of the Aborigins, his subjects. 
AS agricultural industry is the source of wealth 
and plenty, his wife was Ops, the representative 
of plenty. The story ran that the god came to 
Italy, in the reion of Janus, by Whom. he was 
hospitably received, and that he forméd a set- 
tlement on the Capitoline Hill, which was hence 
called-the Saturnian Hill. At the foot of that 
hill, on the road leading up to the Capitol, there 
stood:in after times the temple of Saturn. Sat- 
urn then taught the people agriculture, sup- 
pressed their savage mode of life, and intro- 
duced among them, civilization and morality. 


| The result was, that the whole country ‘was 


called Saturnia, or the land of plenty. Saturn 
was suddenly removed from earth to the abodes 
of the gods, whereupon Janus erected an‘altar 
to him in the forum. It is: further-related that 
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Latium recejved its name (from lateo) from-this 
disappearance of Saturny who for the sam@rea- 
son was regarded by some as a divinity of the 


‘nether world: Respecting the festival solem- 


nized .by the Romans in honor of Saturn, vid. 
Dict. of Antig.,s. v. SaruRnatia- The statue of 
Saturnus was hollow and filled with oil, proba- 
bly to denote the fertility of Latium in olives ; 
in his hand he held..a crooked pruning knife, | 
and his. feet were surrounded with a woollen 
ribbon. In the pediment of the temple of'Sat- 
urn Were seen two figures resembling Tritons 
with horns, and whose lower extremities grew 
out of the ground; the temple itself was used 
as the treasury of the state, and. many laws also 
were deposited in it. : 
Siryri (Ldrvpov), the name of a-class-of be- 
ings in Greek mythology who are inseparably 
connected with the worship of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), and represent the luxuriant vital pow- 
ers of nature. Homer does not mention the 
Satyrs. Hesiod describes them as a race good 
for nothing and unfit for work. They are com- 
monly said to be the sons of Mereury (Hermes) 
and Iphthima, or of the Naiads. ‘ 


are represented with bristly hair, the n0 
and somewhat turned upward, the re inted 
small 


at the top like those of animals, with 


horns growing out of the top of the forehead, 
and with a tail like that of a horse,or goat. In 
works of art they are represented at different 


‘ stages of life; the older ones were commonly 


called Siléni, and the younger ones are termed 
Satyrisci.. The-Satyrs are always described as 
fond of wine (whence they often appear either | 
with a cup or a thyrsus in their hand), and of 
every kind of sensual pleasure, whence théy 
are seen sleeping, playing musical instruments, 
or engaged in voluptuous dances with nymphs. 
Like all the gods ‘dwelling in forests and fields, 
they were greatly dreaded by mortals. _ Later 
writers, especially the Roman poets, confound 
the Satyrs with the Italian Fauni, and accord- 
ingly represent them with larger horns and 
goats’ feet, although originally they were quite 
distinct kinds of beings. ' Satyrs usually appear 
with flutes, the thyrsus, syrinx, the shepherd’s 
staff, cups or bags, filled with. wine; they are 
dressed with the-skins.of animals, and wear 
wreaths of vine, ivy, or fir. Representations 
of them are still very numerous, but the most 
celebrated in antiquity was the Satyr of Praxit- 
eles at Athens. , 

Saryrus (Sdrvpoc). 1. 1. King of Bosporus, 
was a son of Spartacus I., and reigned B.C. 407 
or 406-393. He maintained friendly relations 
with Athens. He was slain at the siege of 
Theudosia in 393, and was succeeded. by his 
son Leueon.—2. II. King of Bosporus, was the 
eldest of the sons of Pzrisades I., whom he 
succeeded in 311, but reigned only nine months. 
—3. A distinguished comic actor at Athens, is 
said to have given instructions to. Demosthenes 
in the art of giving full effect to his speeches 
by appropriate action.—4. A distinguished Per- 
ipatetic philosopher and historian, who lived in 


the time of Ptolemy, Philopator, if not later. 
“He wrote a collection of biographies, among 


which were lives of Philip and Demosthenes, 
and which is frequently cited by ancient writ- 
ers.—5. A physician in the second century after 


The Satyrs | nites. 


»SAXONES:* 


Christ, who’ wrote some works which are no 
longer extant. Go ore : 

Sauconna. Vid. Arar. ae 

Saureius. 4, €., questor’B.C. 100,-was one 
of the partisans of Satiriinus, took fefuge with 
him in the Capitol, and was slain along with his 
leader when ‘they were obliged to ‘surfender to 
Marius.—2. L., a Roman eques, was an inti- 
mate friend of Atticus, and a warm admirer of 
the Epicurean philosophy. He had very val- 
uable property in Italy, which was confiscated by 
the triumvirs, but was restored to him through 

‘the exertions of Atticus. -< , 

 SauLok Partusunisa (Savaéy: TWapGatvica), 
the later capital of Parthia, called by the Greeks 
Nisea. Its site is not known: .°* - 

Sauromira. Vid. Sarmarm. C 

Savromates (Zavpoudrnc), the name of sev- 
eral kings of Bosporus, who are for the most 
part known only from their coins. We find 
kings of this name reigning over Bosporus from 
the time of Augustus to that of Constantine. 

Saverrio, P.Suxpicius. 1. Consul B.C. 304, 
when. he carried on the war against the Sam- 

He was censor in 219 with Sempronius ' 
Sophus, his. former colleague in the consulship. 
In their censorship two new tribes were form-, 
ed, the Aniensis:and “Terentina.—2. Son of the» 
preceding, consul 279 with P: Decius Mus, com- 
manded, with his colleague, against Pyrrhus. . : 

Savo (now Saone), a river in Campania, which | 
flows into the sea south of Sinuessa. 

Savus (now Saveor Sau), a navigable trib- 
utary of the Danube, which rises in the Carnic 
Alps, forms first the boundary between Noricum 
and Italy, and afterward between Pannonia and 
Illyria, and falls into the Danube near Singidu- 
num. es - 

Saxa, Decypivus, a native of Celtiberia, was 
originally one of Czsar’s common soldiers. He 
was tribune of'the plebs in-B.C. 44, and after 
Cesar’s death in this year he took an‘active 
part in supporting the friends of-his murdered 
patron. He-served under M. Antonius in the 
siege of Mutina, and subsequently under both’ 
Antonius and Octavianus in their war against 
Brutus and Cassius. After the battle of Philip-» 
pi Saxa accompanied Antony to: the East, ’and 
was made by the latter governor of Syria... Heye 
he was defeated by the younger Labienus and 
the Parthians, and was slain in the flight.after , 
the battle (B.C. 40). are 

SaxA, Q. Voconius, tribune of the plebs B.C. 
169,-proposed the Voconia lex, which was sup- 
ported by the elder Cato, who. spoke in its fa- 
vor.when he'was sixty-five years of age. Re- 
specting this lex, wid. Dictof Antig., 8. v.. 

Saxk Rupra. Vid. Rupra Saxa. 

Saxones, a powerful people in Germany, who 
‘originally dwelt in the southern part of the Cim- 
bric Chersonesus, between the rivers Albis and. 
Chalusus (now Trave), consequently in the mods 
ern Holstein. They are not mentioned by Tac- 
itus and Pliny; since these wutefs ‘appear to 

-have comprehended all the: inhabitants of the 
Gimbric Chérsonesus ‘under the general name 
of Cimbri. ‘Phe Saxones first oceur .in history. 
in A.D. 286, when they are mentioned as brave 
and skillful sailors, who often joined the Chau- 
ci in piratical expeditions against the’coast of 
Gaul: -The Saxones afterward appear ‘at the 
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head of a powerful confederacy.of German com- 
munities, who became united under the general 
name. of Saxons, and who eventually occupied 
the ‘country between thé’ Elbe, the Rhine, the 
Lippe, and the German. Ocean. A. portion of 
the Saxons, in conjunction with the Angli, led 
- by Hengist, and Horsa, conquered Britain, as is 
well known, about the middle-of the fifth cen- 
_ tury. The Romans never came into close con- 
tact with the Saxons. ; 

[Scaa Porva (Zxacy wbAn, usually in pl. Sea- 
ai xvat), a celebrated gate of Troy, on the 

" west side, toward the sea: nedr it was the tomb 
of Laomedon. Vid, Trosa.] : 

Scava, Cassius, a centurion in Cesar’s army; 
who distinguished himself by his extraordinary 
feats of,valor at the battle of Dyrrhachium. He 
survived.the battle, and is mentioned as one of. 
the partisans of Cesar after the death of the 

iflatieria: a 3 

Scmvora, Q. Cervipius, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antoninus Pius. He wrote several works, 
and there are three hundred and seven excerpts 
from him inthe Digest, 

Scmvora, Mucius. 1. C., the hero of a cel- 
ebrated story in early Roman history. - When 
Kang Porsenna was blockading Rome, C. Mu- 

“<ecius, a young man of the patrician ‘class; re- 
solved to rid his. country of the invader. He 
went out of the city, with a dagger hid, beneath 
his dress, and approached the place where Por- 
senna was sitting, with a secretary, by his side, 
dressed nearly in.the same style as the king 
himself. Mistaking the secretary for the king, 
Mucius killed him-on the spot. He was seized , 
by the king’s guards, and brought before the 
royal seat, when he declared his name, and his 
design to kill the king himself, and told him 
‘ that there were many more Romans ready to 
attempt his life. The king, in his passion and 
alarm, ordered him to’ be burned alive unless he | 
explained move clearly. what he meant by-his 
vague threats, upon which Mucius thrust his 
right hand into a fire which was already lighted 
' for a sacrifice, and held it there without flinch- 
ing. The king, who was amazed at his firm- 
ness, ordered him to be removed from the al- 
_ tar, and bade him go away free and uninjured. 
To make some return to the king for his gen- 
erous behavior, Mucius told him-that there were 
. three hundred of the first youths of Rome who’ 
had agreed with one another to kill the king, 
that the lot fell on him to make the first at- 
tempt, and that the rest would. do the same 
when their turn came. Mucius received the 
name of-Séevola, or left-handed, from the cir- 
cumstance of the loss of his right hand, Por- 


senna, being alarmed for his life, which he could | 


not secure against somany desperate men, made 
proposals of peace to the Romans, and evacu- 
, ated the territory. - The patricians gave Mucius 
a tract ‘of‘land beyond the Tiber, which was 
thenceforth .called Mucia Prata. The Mucius 
of this story was, a patrician, but the Mucil of 
the historical: period were plebeians.—2.. Q., 
pretor B.C. 215, had Sardinia for his province, 
-where he remained for the next three years: 
He was decemvir saerorum; and died 209.3. 
Q., probably son of No, 2, was pretor 179, with 
Sicily for his province, and consul 174.—4. Be 
brother of No.3, was pretor with his brother 
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| 179, and consul 175.~ Tn his consulship he gained 


a victory over the Ligurians,—5. P., ‘probably 
son of No. 4, was tribune of the plebs 141, pre- 
tor fbanus 136, and consul 133, the year in 
which Tiberius Gracchus lost his life... In 131 
he succeeded his brother. Mucianus (vid. Mucta- 


‘NUs) as pontifex maximus.. Scevola-was dis- 


tinguished for his knowledge of the Jus Ponti- 


jicitm. ‘He was also, famed for-his skill in play- 


ing at ball, as well as at the game-called Duo- 
decim Scripta. His fame as a lawyer is re- 
corded by Cicero in several passages. There 
is no excerpt from his writings in the Digest, 
but he is cited several times by the jurists whose 
works were used for that compilation:—-6. Q., 
called the Aucur, was son of No. 3, and mar- 
ried the daughter of C. Lelius, the friend of 
Scipio Africanus the younger. He was tribune 
of the plebs 128, plebeian edile 125, and as pre- 
tor was governor of the province of Asia in.121, 
the year in which C. Gracchus'lost his life. He 
was prosecuted after his-return from his prov- 
ince for the offence of repetunda in-120 by T. 
Albucius, but was acquitted. He was consul 
117. He lived at least to the tribunate of P. 
Sulpicius Rufus 88. Cicero, who was born 106, 
informs us that, after he had put-on the toga 
virilis, his father took him to Scevola, Who was 
then an old man, dnd that. he kept. as close to 
him as he could, in order to profit by his re- 
marks. Aiter his death Cicero became a hear- 
er of Q: Mucius Scevola; the pontifex. The.au- 
gur was distinguished for his knowledge of the: 


‘law; but none of his writings are recorded. Mu- 


cia, the augur’s daughter, married L. Licinius 
€rassus, the orator, who was consul 95, with Q. 
Mucius Scevola, the pontifex maximus 5; whence 


dt appears that the Q. Mucius, who is one ofthe 


speakers in the treatise de Oratore, is not the 
pontifex and the colleague of Crassus, but the 
augur, the father-in-law of Crassus. He’ is 


-also ‘one of the speakers in the Lelius sive de 


Amicitia (c. 1), and in the de Republica (i., 12). 
~—%.. Q., Pontirex Maximus, was son of No. Ds 


‘and is quoted by Cicero as an example of a son 


who aimed at excellence in that which had 
given his father distinction. He was tribune 
of the plebs.in 106, curule dile in 104, and con- 
sul 95, with Licinius Crassus, the orator; as hig 
colleague. Afterhis consulship Scevola was 
the governor (proconsul) of the province of Asia, 
in which capacity he gained the esteem of the 
people who were under his government.  Sub- - 
sequently he was made pontifex ‘maximus, by 
which title he is often distinguished from Q, 
Mucius the augur. He lost his life in-the con- 
sulship of C. Marius the younger and On. Pa- 
pirius Carbo (82), having’been proscribed by the 
Marian party, from. which we May conciude that 
he belonged to Sulla’s party. His body was 
thrown into the Tiber. ‘The virtues of Scevola 
are recorded by Cicero, who, after the death of 
the augur, became an attendant (auditor) of the 
pontifex.' ; The purity of his moral character, 
his exalted notions of equity. and fair dealing, 
his abilities as an administrator, an orator; and 
a jurist, place him among the first of the illus- 
trious men of all ages and countries. He was, 
says Cicero, the most eloquent of jurists, and 
the most learned jurist among orators. .Q.Scm- 
vola the pontifex is the. first Roman to whom 
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we. can. attribute a scientific and systematic 
handling of the Jus Civile, which he. accom- 
plished in a work in eighteen books. - He also 
wrote a Liber Singularis mepi- pov, a work on” 
- Definitions, or perhaps, rather, short’ rules of 


law, from which there are'four excerpts in the 


Digest. This is the oldest work from which’ 
there are any excerpts in the Digest, and even 
these may have been taken at second hand. 

. Scaixsis (now Santarem), a town in Lusita= 
nia, onthe road from Olisipo to Emerita and 
Bracara, also a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Presidium Julium, and-the seat of one of 
the three Conventus Juridici of the province. 
The town is erroneously called Scalabiscus by 
Ptolemy. » 

Scatprs (now Scheldi), an important river in 
the north of Gallia Belgica, flowing into the 
ocean, but which Cesar erroneously makes a 
tributary of the Mosa. Ptolemy calls this river 
Tabudas or Tabullas, which name it continued 
to bear in the Middle Ages under the form of 
Tabul or Tabula. t . 

_ ScamanpDeR’ (Zxauavdpoc). 1. A river in the 
weStern part of the northern coast of Sicily, 
falling: into the sea near Segesta.—2. The cel- 
ebrated river of the. Troad. Vid.Troas. Asa 
mythological personage, the river-god was call- 
ed Xanthus by the gods. His contest with 
Achilles is described by Homer (JJ., xxi., 136, 
foll.). 

Scamanprius (ZKaudvoptoc). 1.,Son‘of Hec- 
tor and Andromache, whom the people of Troy 
called Astyanax, because his father was the 
protector of the city of 'Troy.—[2. A Trojan 
warrior, son.of Strophius, slain ‘by Menelaus.] 

ScamBonip#& (Zkaubuvidar), a demus in-Atti- 
ca, between Athens and Eleusis, belonging to 
the tribé Leontis. Ste 
’ Scampa (Zkéura: now Skumbi or Iscampt), a 
town in the interior of Greek Illyria, on the Via 
Egnatia, between Clodiana and Lychnidus. 

Scanppa (Sxévdera), a port-town on the east- 
érn side of the island ‘Cythera, forming the har- 
bor of the:town of Cythera, from which it was 
ten stadia, distant. 

Scanpia or Scanpinavia, the name given by 
the ancients to’ Norway, Sweden, and the sur- 
rounding islands. Even the later Romans had 
a very imperfect knowledge of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. They supposed it to have been sur- 
rounded by the ocean, and to have been com- 
posed of several islands called by Ptolemy Scan- 
die. Of these the largest bore especially the 
name of Scandia or Scandinavia, by which the 
modern Sweden was undoubtedly indicated. 
This country was inhabited by the Hilléviones, 
of whom the Suiones and Sitones appear to 
have been tribes. ’ ’ 

Scanpita (now Scandole),.a small island in 
the northeast of the A3gean Sea, between Pepa- 
rethos and Scyros. 

Scania Suzva, a wood in Campania, in which 
were: probably the Aque Scantiz mentioned by 
Pliny. 

eviaene Manta, the wife of Didius Ju- 
lianus, whom she urged to buy the empire when 
set up for sale: she enjoyed the title Augusta 
during the brief period of her husband’s reign. ] 

Scart Hyte (ZKarry ban), also called, but 
less correctly, ScarTESYLE (Skantyovan), a small 
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\ 
‘town on the coast. of Thrace, opposite the isl. 
-and°of Thasos, ' It. contained celebrated gold 
minés, which were originally worked by the. 
Thasians. ‘Thucydides, who had some proper- 
ty in these mines, retiréd to this place. after his’ 
banishment from Athens, and here arranged the. 
materials for his history. — ” Bor # 
Scapria (Seaptiensis or Scaptius),an ancient 
town in Latium, which gave its name to a'Ro- 
man tribe, but which‘ disappeared at an early 
period. X ee ee 
» [Scaruxa Quinrius, T.,a Roman officer, pass- 
ed over into Spain with Cn; Pompeius, and took ~ 
an active part against Cesar: he fought at the 
battle of Munda, B.C. 45, and after the battle, 
seeing that all was lost, fled to Corduba, and 
there burned himself to death on a pyre which 
he had erected for that purpose.} + ~ 
Scapuia, P. Osrorius, succeeded A. Plautius 
as governor of Britain about.A.D. 50. He de- 
feated the powerful tribe of the Silures, took 
prisoner their king Caractacus, and’sent him in 
chains to Rome. In consequence of this, suc 
cess he received the insignia of a triumph, but 
died soon afterward in the province. | > 
ScaraBantra (nOoW Cidenburg),atown in Pan- 
nonia Supérior, on the road from Vindobona to 
Petovio, and a municipium with ‘the surname 
Flavia Augusta. 3 ‘ : 
‘ScaRrd6nwa (Scapddva or Sxdpdav). 1. (Now 
Skardona or Skardin), the chief town of Libur- 
nia in Illyria, on the right bank of the Titius, 
twelve miles from its mouth, the seat of a Con- 
ventus, Juridicus.—2. (Now Arbe), a small isl- 
and off the coast of Liburnia, also called Arba, 
which was:the name of the principal town. 
Scarpus or Scorpus Mons (76 Zxdpdov dpoc), 
a small range of lofty mountains, forming the 
boundary between Meesia and Macedonia. - 
Scarpue, Scarpwéa, or Scarruta (Zxdpon, 
TKdpgeca, Ukapoia: UKappevts, Skapdievo, Deap- 
oaioc, Sapd.oc), a town of thé Epicnemidit Lo- 
cri, ten stadia from the coast, at which the roads 
united leading through Thermopyle.. It pos- 
sessed a harbor on, the coast, probably at the 
mouth ofthe River. Boagrius. am 
Soarronna (now Charpeigne), a town in Gallia 
Belgica, on the Moseila, and on the road from 
Tullum to Divodurum. bom 5. 
Scaro or Cano, Verrivs, one of the Italian 
generals in the Marsic war,.B.C. 90. ' He, de- 
feated,the consuls, L. Julius Cesar and P. Rutil-' 
ius Lupus, in two successive, battles. ‘He was 
afterward taken prisoner, and was stabbed to 
death by his own slave as. he was being dragged. 
before the Roman general, being thus deliyered 
from the ignominy and punishment that await- , 
ed him. ’ f 
» Sosurus,.4euinivs. 1. M., raised his family 
from obscurity to.the highest rank among the 
Roman nobles. He was born in B.C. 163. His 
father, notwithstanding’ his patrician descent, 
had been obliged, through poverty, to carry on 
the trade of a coal merchant, and left his son a 
very slender patrimony. The latter had thought, 
at first of carrying on the trade.of a money-lend- 
er; but he finally resolved to devote himself to 
the study of eloquence, with the hope of rising” 
to the honors of the state. He likewise served 
in the army, where he appears to have gained 
some distinction. He was curule edile in 123: 
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He obtained the consulship in 115, when he car- | 
ried on. war with suécess against several of the 
Alpine tribes. In 112-he was sent at the head 
of an embassy to Jugurtha; and in 111 he ac-, 
companied the consul L. Calpurnius Bestia, as 


- one of his legates, in the war against Jugurtha. 


The. Numidian king bestowed large sums of 
money upon both Bestia-and Scaurus, in, conse- 


* quence of which the consul granted the king 


most favorable terms of peace. ‘This disgrace- 


. ful transaction excited the greatest indignation: 


at Rome; and OC. Mamilius, the tribune of the 
plebs, 110, brought forward a bill by which an 
inquiry was to be instituted against all those 
who*had received bribes from Jugurtha.’ .Al- 
though Scaurus had been one of the most guilty, 
such was his influence*in the state that he con- 
trived to be appointed one’ of thé three que- 
sitores who were elected under the bill for 
the purpose of prosecuting the criminals. But, 
though he thus secured himself, he was unable 
to save any'of his accomplices. Bestia and 
many others were condemned. In‘109,Scaurus 
was censor with M. Livius Drusus. In his con- 
sulship he restored the Milvian bridge, and con- 
structed the Aimilian road, which ran by Pise 
and Luna as far as Dertona.~ In 107 he was 
elected consul’a second time, in place of L. Cas- 
sius Longinus, who had fallen in battle against 
the Tigurini. In the struggles’ between the 
aristocratical and popular parties, Scaurus was 
always a warm supporter of the former. He 


_Was several times accused of different offences, 


chiefly by his private énemies; but such was 
his influence in the state that-he was always 
acquitted. He died about 89. . By his wife Ca- 
cilia Scaurus had three children, two sons men-’ 
tioned below, and a daughter Aimilia, first mar- 
ried to M’. Glabrio, and next to Cn. Pompey, 
subsequently the triumvir.—2. M., eldest son of 
the preceding, and step-son of the dictator Sul- 
la, whom his mother Cecilia married after the 
death of his. father. In the third Mithradatic 
war he served under Pompey as questor. The 
latter sent him.to Damascus with an army, and 
from thence he marched into Judea to settle 
the disputes between the brothers Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus. ‘Scaurus was left by Pompey in 
Dur- 
ing his government of Syria he made a preda- 
tory incursion~into Arabia Petrea, but with- 
drew on the payment of threé hundred talents 
by Aretas, the king of the country. He was 
curule edile in 58, when he’celebrated the pub- 
lic games with extraordinaty splendor. ~ The 
temporary theatré which he built accommoda- 
ted eighty thousand spectators, and was adorned 
in the most magnificent manner. Three hund- 
red and ‘sixty pillars decorated the stage, ar- 
ranged in three stories, of which the lowést was 
made of white marble, the middle one of glass; 
and the highest of gilt;wood.. The combats of 
wild beasts, were equally astonishing. One 
hundred and fifty panthers were exhibited in the 
circus, and five crocodiles and a hippopotamus 
were seen for the first time atRome. In 56 he 
Was praetor, and in the following year governed 
the province of Sardinia, .which he plundered 
without merey. On his return to Rome he was 
accusediof the crime of repetunde. He was 
defended by Cicero, Hortensius, and others, and 
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was acquitted, notwithstanding his guilt. He 
was accused again in 52, under Pompey’s new 


‘law against ambitus, and wds:condemned:. He 


married Mucia, who had been previously’ the 
wife of Pompey, and by her he had one son 
(No. 4).—3, Younger son of No. 1, fought under 
the !proconsul, Q. Catulus, against the Cimbri at 
the Athésis, and, having fled from the field, was * 
indignantly commanded by his father not to come 
into his presence, whereupon the youth put an 
end to his life.—4: M., son of No. 2, and Mucia, 
the former wife of Pompey the triumvir, and 
consequently the: half-brother of Sextus Pom- 
pey.. He accompanied the latter into Asia after 
the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, but hetrayed him 
into the hands of the generals of M. Antonias in 
35. -After the battle of Actium he fell into the 
power of Octavianus,’ and escaped death, to 
which he had been sentenced, only through the 
intercession of his mother, Mucia.—-5. Mampr- 
cus, son of No. 4, was a distinguished orator> 
and poet, but of a dissolute character.’ He was 
a membe of the senate at the time of the ac- 
cession, of Tiberius, A.D. 14, when he offend- 
ed this suspicious emperor by some rémarks 
which he made in the senate.. Being accused 
of majestas in 34, he put an end to his own 
life. : 

Scaurus, M. Aurauivs, consul suffectus B.C. 
108, was three years afterward consular legate 
in Gaul, where he was defeated by the-Cimbri, 
taken prisoner, and put to death. \~ | 

* Scaurus, Q. Tirmnrivs, a, celebrated gram- 
marian who fiourished under the Emperor Ha- 
drian, and whosé son was ene of the preceptors 
of the Emperor Verus., Hé, was the author of © 
an Ars Grammatica; and of commentaries upon 
Plautus, Virgil, and the Ars Poética of Horace, 
which are known to us from a few scattered 
notices only, for the tract entitled Q. Terentia 
Scaurt de Orthographia ad Theseum included in - 
the “Grammatice Latin Auctores Antiqui’ 
of Putschius (Hannov., 1605), is not believed to 
be a genuine production of this Scaurus. 

SceLeratus Campus.» Vid. Roma, p. 748; a- j 

Scinm (Zenvai, ie., the tents), a town of 
Mesopotamia, on the borders of Babylonia, on 
a canal of the Euphrates, twenty-five days’ jour- 
ney below Zeugma. It belonged to the Scrnt- 
ra, and was evidently only a collection of tents 
or huts. : 

Scenitz (Lenvirar, L e., dwellers in tents), the 
general name used by the Greeks for’ thé Beda- 
wee (Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta. It was 
also applied to nomad tribes ih Africa, who like- 
wise lived in tents. 2u8 

Scepsis (Zejuic : now probably ruins at Eski- 
Upshi or Eski-Shupshe), an ancient city in the in- 
terior of the Troad, southeast of Alexandrea, in’ 
the mountains of Ida. Its inhabitants were re- 
moved by Antigonts to Alexandrea ; but, being 
permitted by Lysimachus ‘to return .to their 
homes, they built a new city, called 7 véa kéun, 
and the remains of the old town were then call- 
ed Madaconirpre. Scepsis is celebrated in lit- 
erary history as the placé where certain MSS 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus’ were buried, to 
prevent their transference to Pergamus. ’ When 
dug up again, they were found nearly destroyed 
by mould and worms, and in this condition they 
were removed by Sulla to Athens. The philos- 
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cophet Métrodorus and the grammarian Deme- : 


Srius were natives of Scepsis: : 
Scerpinarpws or Sa cuihe oie (Brepdudabdas 
or ZKépdiAasdoc), king of Ilyria, was in all prob- 
ability a sonof Pleuratus, and younger brother 
‘of Agron, both-of :them: kings: of that country. 
Afterithe defeat and abdication of Teuta (B.C.” 
229), he prebably succeeded toa portion of her 
dominions, ‘but.did not.assume.the title of king’ 
till after the death of his nephew ~Pinnes- He: 
eatried on war. for some years against Philip, 
King of Macedonia, and thus appears as anally 
of the Romans: He probably died about 205, 
-and was succeeded by his son Pleuratus. 
-[Scnepia (Dyedia), a large village. of Lower 
Egypt, on the great canal which united Alex- 
andrea with the ' Canobic mouth of the Nile, four 
scheeni from Alexandrea, was the station. of the 


upper districts. ] 

Scumpius (Syédroe), a Son’ of’ Iphitus and 
Hippolyte, commanded the Phocians in the war 
against Troy, along ‘with -his brother Epistro- 
phas. He'was slain by Hector, and his remains 
were carried from Troy to. Anticyra in Phocis. 
—2. ‘Son of Periniedes, likewise a Phocian who 
was killed at Troy by Hector.. 

. Scubra (Scherinus), a town in the interior of 
Sicily, in the southwest part of the island. 

Scugeria. . Ved. PH ACES. 

[Scuiste (Via, # oxsoTH 6d6c, Now Zimeno or 
Zemino); a road leading from Delphi over a de- 
clivity of Parnassus to Daulis, and still further 
northward, deriving its name from the fact that 
it began in @ mountain gorge, and then, two ge- 
ographical miles east of Delphi, at a, place called 
Tpeic kédevor, divided itself into two roads, one 
to the northeast toward Daulis, the other to the 
southeast toward Leébadea or’Helicon. At the 
point where the three roads met was erected 
the, tumulus to commemorate the murder of 
“Laius.by @idipus,’ which was said to have oc- 

curred: there: 

Scua@nus Byoivoe: Lyowwiedbe), a town of 
Beeotia, on a river of the same name, and,on 

the road from Thebes to Anthedon. 
- Scuanis (Zxolvoic, -obvtoc).. 1. A harbor of 
Corinth, north of Cenchrez, at the narrowest 
part of the isthmus:—2. A place in the interior 
of Arcadia, near Methydrium. 

~ ScritHus (ZKiabog: ZKidbo¢: now Skiatho), 
a small island: in the Agean Sea, north of Eu- 
boea and east of the Magnesian coast of Thes- 
saly, with a town of the same name upon it. Itis 
said to’have béen, originally colonized by Pelas- 
gians from Thrace. ‘Tt is’ frequently mentioned 
in the history of the invasion of Greece by Xerx- 
es, since the Persian and Grecian fleets were 
stationed near its coasts. It subsequently be- 
came one of the subject allies of Athens, but at- 

_ tained such little prosperity that it only had to 
pay the small tribute of two hundred drachme 
yearly. Its chief town was destroyed by the 
jast Philip of Macedonia: Ata later time it was 
restored by Antonius to the Athenians. Scia- 
thus produced good wine. 

Sciprus (Z«édpoc), a place in the south of 
Italy, of uncertain: site, in which some of the: 
Sybarites, settled after the destruction of their 
own city, 


“Scrtts CEKcAAotc, -obvrog :, ScAAodsvrvoe, 
. 50 ; 


’ 


‘lene, of the western’ coast, 


‘Punic war. 
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DKcAAovatoc),.a town of Elis, in the district Tri- 


‘| phylia,, on they ‘River Selinus, twenty stadia 


south. of Olympia. It was déstroyed ‘by the 
Eleans in the war ‘which they carried on against ‘ 
the’ Pisewans, whose cause had been’ espoused 
by. the inhabitants of Scillus, . The Lacedemo- 
nians subsequently took possession of thé ter-: 
ritory of Scillus } and, although the Eleans still. 
laid’ elaim to it, they gave it to Xenophon after 
his banishment from~Athens, _ Xenophon re« 
sided at.this:placé; ditring the remainder of ‘his 
life, and erected here a sanctuary to Diana, (At- 


temis), which he had-vowed during the retreat 


‘of the Ten Thousand. . 

Scryeomicus, a small place in, the southeast 
ern part.of Gallia Transpadana, in the kingdom 
of Cottius, wést of Segusio, at the pass across " 


the Alps. 
splendid galleys in which the Us mated the | 


Scions (Zkidvy : Sevovaioc, Tkiwvete), the 
chief town in the Macedonian peninsula of Pal- ° 
It is Said to have 
been founded by. some Pellenians of “Achaia, 
who settled here after their return from Troy. - 
It. revolted from the. Athenians. in ‘the’ Pelopon- 
nesian war, but was retakeh by, Cleon ; where- | 
upon all the men were put.to death, ihe’ women 
and children sold as slaves, and the town given 
to the Plateans. ° os 

Scipio, the name of an’ nivetrous* patrician 
family of the Cornelia gens. ; ‘This name, which 

signifies a stick or staff, is ‘said to have’ been 
given to the’founder of ‘the family, because he 
served as a staff in directing his: blind father. 

This family produced some of the greatest men 
in Rome, and to’ ‘them she was more indebted. 


than to any others for the empire of the world: 


The family tomb of the Scipios-was discovered 


‘in 1780,-on the left of the Appia Via, about four 


hundred paces. within the modern Porta 8. Se-~ 
bastiano. The inscriptions and,;other curiosi- 
ties ate now deposited in the Museo. Pio-Clem- 
entino, at Rome. 1,’P. CorneLius Scipio, ma- 
gister equitum B.C. 396, and consular tribune 
395 and 394.—2. L. Cont Screio, consul 350. 


+8. P. Corn. Scrrio Barsatos, consul 328, and 
| dictator 306.: 


“He wasalso pontifex maximus. — 
4.1. Corn. Scrro Barpartus, consul 298, when « 
he carried on war against the! Etruscans, “and de- 
feated them: near Volateryz.. ‘He also served 
under the consuls in 297, 295, and 293, against 
the Samnites. This Scipio was the gteat-grand- 
father of the conqueror of Hannibal... The gen- . 
ealogy of.the family éan be traced with. more 
certainty from this time.—5) Cx, Corn. Scrrro 
Astna, son of No.4, was consul 260, in the first 
_ In an attempt upon the Liparean 
islands, he was taken prisoner, with seventeen 
ships. He probably recovered his liberty when, 
Regulus invaded Africa, for he was consul a sec- 
ond time in 254: . In this year he and his col- 
league, A. Atilius Calatinus, crossed over into 
Sicily and took the town of Panormus.—6. ibs 
Corn. Scirro, also son of No. 4, was consul 259. 
He drove the Carthaginians out of Sardinia and 


t Corsica, defeating’ Hanno, the Carthaginian 


commander. He. was censor in 2658. 7 io 
Corn. Sorrro”Asina, son of No. 5; was consul 


"921, and carried on war, with his colleague M. 
‘Minucius Rufus, against the Istri, who were 


subdued by the consuls, He is mentioned again’ 
in 211, when he recommended that the senate 
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should recall all the generals and armies from 
Italy for the defence of the capital, because Han- 
- hibal was marching upon the city.—8..P. Corn. 
Serpro, son of No. 6, was consul, with Ti. Sem- 
pronius Longus,.in 218, the first-year of the sec- 
ond’ Punie war. He sailed with an army to 
Gaul, in order to encounter Hannibal before 
crossing the Alps; but, finding that Hannibal 


had crossed the Rhone, and.had-got the. start of. 


him by a three days’ march, he. resolved’ to sail 
back to Ttaly and.await Hannibal’s arrival in 
Cisalpine Gaul. But as.the Romans had an 
army of twenty-five thousand men in Cisalpine 


* Gaul, under the: command of two pretors, Scip- 


io sent into Spain the army which he had brought 
with him, under the command of his. brother. 
Cn. Scipio. _Onvhis return to Italy, Scipio took 
‘the command’ of the army: in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and hastened to.meet Hannibal. An engage- 


ment took place between the cavalry and light-. 


armed troops of the two armies. The Romans 
were defeated; the consul himself received a 
severe wound, and was only saved from. death 
by the courage of his young son Publius, the 
future conqueror of Hannibal. Scipio now re- 
treated across the Ticinus, crossed the Po also, 


first took up his.quarters at. Placentia, and. sub- | 


sequently withdrew to the hills on the left bank 
of the Trebia, where he.was joined by the oth- 
er-consul, Sémpronius Longus. The latter re- 
‘solved upon a battle, in opposition to the advice 
of his ¢olleague. » The result was the complete: 
defeat of the Roman army, which was obliged 
to take refuge within the walls of Placentia, 
In the following year,. 217, Scipio, whose impe- 


rium had been prolonged, crossed over into’ 


“ Spain. He and his brother Cneius continued in 
Spain till their.death. in 211; but the history of 


‘their campaigns, though important in their re- 


‘sults, is full.of confusions and contradictions. | 


They gained several victories over the enemy, 
‘and they felt themselves-so strong by the be- 
ginning of 212; that they resolved to cross the 
Tberus, and to make-a vigorous effort to drive 


the Carthaginians out of Spain. They accord-,| 


ingly divided their forces, but they were defeat- 
éd and slain in battle by the Carthaginians.—9. 
Cn. Corn. Scireto Catvus, son of No. 6,. and 
brother of No. 8; was consul 222, with M. Clau- 
dius Maréellus. . In conjunction with his col 
‘league, the. carried on war“against_ the ‘Thsu- 
brians.’ In 218 he’carried on war as the legate 
of his brother Publius for eight years in Spain, 
as has been related above. —10. P. Corn. Scrrto 
Arricanus Mayor, son of No.8, was born in 234. 
He was unquestionably one of the greatest men 
of Rome, and he acquired at an early age the 
confidence and admiration of his countrymen. 
His enthusiastic mind ded him to believé that 
he was a special favorite of the gods, and he 
never engaged in any public or private business 
without first going to the Capitol, where he sat 
some time alone, enjoying communication from 
the gods..' For all he proposed or executed, he 
alleged the divine ‘approval; and the Roman 
people gave eredit to his assertions, and re- 
garded him as a being almost superior to the 
common race.of'men. There can.be no doubt 
that Scipio believed himself in the divine reve- 
lations, which he asserted to have been vouch- 
safed to him, and the extraordinary success 
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which attended all his enterprises: must have 


‘deepened this belief. “He is first mentioned in 
“218 at-the battle of the Ticinus, when he saved 
the life of his-father, as has been already re- 


lated, He fought at.\Cann&é two years after- 
ward (216), when-he was already a tribune of 
the soldiers, and was one of the few Roman of- 
ficers who survived that, fatal day. ‘He was 
chosen, along -with Appiis. Claudius, to com- 
mand the remains.of the army, which had taken 
refugé at Canusium ; .and it.was owing to his 
youthful heroism and presence of mind that the 
Roman nobles, who had thought of leaving It- 
aly in despair, were prevented from carrying 
their rash project into effect. He had already 


gained the favor of the people to,such an extent 


that he was elected edile in 212, although he 
had not yet reached the legal age.. In 210, after 


‘the death of his father and uncle in Spain, the 


Romans resolved to increase their army in that 
country, and to place it under the command of 
a proconsul. But when the people assembled 
to elect a progonsul, none of. the generals‘of ex- 
perience ventured to sue for. so dangerous a com- 
mand. At length Scipio, who was then barely 
twenty-four, offered himself as a candidate, and 
was chosen with enthusiasm to take the com- 
mand. His success in Spain was striking and 
rapid. .In the first. campaign. (210) he took the 
important city of Carthago Nova, aid in the 


course of the next’ three years he ‘drove. the ‘ 


Carthaginians entirely.out of Spain, and became 
master of that country. He’returned to Rome 


in .206,.and was elected consul for the follow- 


ing year (205), although he had not yet. filled 
the office of prator, and was only thirty years 
of age. He was anxious to cross over at once 
to Africa, and bring the contest to an end at 
the gates of Carthage ; but the oldest members 
of the senate, and among them Q. Fabius Max- 
imus, opposed his project, partly through timid- 
ity and partly through jealousy of the youthful 
conqueror. All that Scipio could obtain was 
the province of Sicily, with permission to cross 
over to Africa; but,the senate refused him an 
army, thus making the permission of no prac- 
tical use. _ But the allies had a truer view of 


the interests of Italy than the Roman senate; 


and from all the towns of Italy volunteers flock- 
ed-to join the standard of the youthful héro. 
The senate could not refuse to allow him to en- 
list volunteers ; and such was the enthusiasm 
in, his favor, that he was-able to cross over to 
Sicily with an army and a fleet contrary to the 
expectations and.even the wishes of the sen- 
ate. After spending.the winter in Sicily, and 
completing all his preparations for the invasion 


of Africa, he crossed over to the latter country 
in the course of the following year. 


again attended his arms. The Carthaginians 
and their ally Syphax were defeated with great 
slaughter, and the former were compelled to 
recall Hannibal from Italy as the only hope of 
Saving their country. The long: struggle be- 
tween the two nations was at length brought 
to a close by the battle fought near the city of 
Zama on the 19th of October, 202, in which 
Scipio gained a decisive and brilliant victory 
over Hannibal. Carthage had no alternative 
but submission; but the final treaty was not 


| concluded till the following year (201). Scipio 


t 
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eiurnet to, Italy in’ 201, and entered Rags in 
‘triumph. He. was received with universal en- 
thusiasm, and the surname of Africanus’ was 
conferred upon him. - Thé’ people wished -to | 
‘make, him’ consul and dictator for life, and to 
erect his statue in the comitia, the. rostra, the 
curia, and even in the Capitol, but he pradently 
declined all. these invidious distinctions. .-As 
he.did not choose to usurp the supreme power, 
and as he was an, object of suspicion and dis- 
-like te the majority of the senate, he took no 
prominent part in public affairs during the next, 
few years» He was’censor in199 with P»Ali- 
us Petis, and consul.a second time in 194 with 
Ti. Sempronius Longus..-.In-193 he was one 
of the three commissioners: who were sent to 
Africa to mediate. between Masinissa and the 
Carthaginians ; and in the same year he was 
one of the ambassadors, sent.to: Antiochus at 


Ephesus, at whose court ‘Hannibal was then re- 


siding. The tale runs that he had theresan int 
terview with the great. Carthaginian, who ‘de- 
_ clared him the greatest general that ‘ever lived. 
The compliment was paid in a manner the most 
flattering to Scipio. The latter had. asked, 


‘Who .was the greatest general?” , « Alexan- 
der. the Great,” was Hannibal’s-reply.: “« Who 
was the second?” . « Pyrrhus,” © ‘* Who. the 


third?” “ Myself,”. replied. the’ Carthaginian. 
«What would you have said, then, if you had 
conquered me?” asked Scipio, in astonishment. 
“T should then have placed myself before Alex- 
“ander, before Pyrrhus;, and before’ all other gen- 
erals,” .In 190.Africanus served as levate un- 
der his brother Lucius in the war against An- 
tiochus the Great. Shortly after his. return, he 
and his brother Lucius were accused of having 
received bribes from Antiochus to let the mon- 
‘arch off too leniently, and of having appropria- 
ted to their own use part of the, money which 
had been paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. 
The details. of the accusation are related with 
such discrepancies by the ancient authorities, 
that it is impossible to determine with certainty 
the. true history of the affair, or the year in 
which it occurred.” It ‘appears, however, that 
there were two distinct, prosecutions, and the 
following 1s perhaps the most probable history 
of the transaction. In 187, two tribunes of the 
people of the name of Petillii, instigated by Cato 
and the other.enemies of the Scipios, required 
L. Scipio to render an account of all the ‘sums 
of money which he had received from: Antio- 
chus. L.Scipio accordingly prepared his ac- 
counts, but as he was in the act of delivering 
them up, the proud conqueror of Hannibal in- 
dignantly snatched them out of his hands and 
tore them up_in-pieces before the senate.’ But 
this, haughty conduet appeats to have produced 
an unfavorable impression, and : his brother, 
when brought*to trial in the course of the same 
year, was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay 
a heavy.fine. The tribune C. Minucius Augu- 
rinus ordered him to be dragged to prison, and 
there detained till the money was paid ; where- 
upon Africanus rescued his brother from the 
hands of the tribune’s officer. The contest 
would probably have been attended with fatal 
results had not.Pib. Gracchus, the father of the 
celebrated tribune, and then tribune himself, had 
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of imprisonment. The successful issue of the 
prosecution of Lucits emboldened.bis enemies 
to bring the great Africanus himself before the 
people. His;accuser»was M. Nevius, 'the trib- 
une» of the ‘people, and the accusation was 
brought in 185, 
Africanus was summoned, he proudly” remind 


When the trial came on, and . . 


ed the: people that. this was the anniversary ' 


of the day en which he had’ defeated Hannibal 
at Zama, and called upon them to follow him 
to. the Capitol, in order there te return thanks 
to the immortal gods, and. to’ pray that they 
would grant the Roman state other citizens like 
himself, Scipio struck a chord which vibrated 
On. every héart, and was followed ‘by. crowds to 
the Capitol. Having thus set all the laws at 
defiance, Scipio immediately quitted Rome, and 
retired to his country seat at Literaum. The 
tribunes wished to renew the. prosecution, but 
Graechus: wisely persuaded them to let it drop. 
Scipio never returned toRome. ° He’ passed his 
remaining days in the cultivation of his estate 
at Liternum; and, at his death, is said to have 
requested that his body’ might be buried there, 
and’ not in, his. ungrateful country. The year 


of his death is equally uncertain, but he prob-. 


ably died in 183. Scipio married fimilia, the 


daughter of L.’Aimilius Paulus, who fell at ‘the - 


battle of Canne, and by her he had four. chil- 
dren, two. sons (Nos. 12, 13) and two daugh- 
ters, the eldér of whom married P, Scipio. Nasiea 
Coreulum (No. 17), andthe younger 'Tib. Grae- 
chus, and thus became the-mother of the two 
celébrated. tribunes. - Vid. Oorne.ra. —11.L. 
Corn. Scipio Asraticus, also-called AstaGEnrs 
or AstacEnus, was the son of No. 8, and the 
brother of the great Africanus. 
der his brother -in Spain ; was pretor in 193, 


‘when he-obtained the province of Sicily ; and 


congul in 190 with C. Lelius. The senate had 
not much confidence in his abilities, and: it was 
“only through the offer of his brother Africanus 


He served un<’ 


to accompany him.as a legate that he obtained 


the province of Greece and the conduct of the 
war against Antiochus. 


triumph in the following year, and assumed the 
surname of Asiaticus. The history of his accu- 
sation and éondemnation has been already. re- 
lated in the life of his brother. . He was a can- 


He defeated ‘Antio- ’ 
chus at Mount. Sipylus-in 190, entered Rome i - 


didate for the censorship in 184, but was de-—~ 


feated by the old enemy of his, family, M. Por- 
cius Cato, who deprived Asiaticus of his horse 
at the review of the equites., It appears, there- 
fore, that even as late as this:\time an eques did 
not: forfeit his horse by becoming a senator.— 
12, P: Corn. Scipro Arricanus, elder son of the 
great Africanus, was prevented by his weak 
health ‘from taking any part jin public affairs. 
Cicéro praises his oratiuncule and his Greek 
history, and remarks that, with the greatness'of 


his.fathey’s mind, he possessed a larger amount. 


of learning. , He had no son of his own, but 
adopted the son of L. Avmilius Paulus (v2d. be- 
low, No. 15). — 13. L. or Cx:\Corn. Scrrpro Ar- 
RICANUS, younger Son of the great Africanus. 
He accompanied his father into Asia in 190, and 
was faken prisoner by Antiochus. 
was a degenerate son of an illustrious sire, and 
only obtained the pretorship “in 174 through 
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giving way to him. In the same year he was 
expelled: fromthe senate by-the ‘censors.—14. 
-L. Corn. Scirro Astaticus, a'descendant of No. 
' 11, belonged to the Marian party, and was con- 
sul 83 with C.. Norbanus. : In.this year Sulla 


returned‘to Italy: Scipio was deserted by his 


troops, and. taken prisoner in‘his camp along 
with his son. Lucius, but was’ dismissed by Sulla 


uninjured. He was, however, included in the_ 


- proscription in the following. year (82), where- 


‘upon he fled to Massilia, and passed there the 


remainder_of his life.. His daughter was mar- 
ried to P. Sestius.—15, P. Corw. Screio Aimini 
Anus Arricanus Minor, was the younger son 
of L. Aimilius Paulus, the. conqueror of Mace- 
donia, and.was adopted by P. Scipio (No. 12), 
the son. of the conqueror of Hannibal. He was 
born about 185. In his séventeenth year he 
accompanied ‘his: father. Paulus to Greece, and 


fought: under him at the.battle of, Pydna, 168.. 
. Scipio devoted himself with ardor to thé study 


of literature, and formed an intimate friendship 
with Polybias-when ,the*latter came to Rome 
along with, fhe other:Achezan hostages in 167. 
Vid. Pouysivs.. Ata later period he also cultiva- 
ted the acquaintance of the philosopher Panae- 


. tius, and he likewise admitted the poets Lucilius 


and.'Terence, to.his intimacy, and is said .to have 
assisted the latter in the composition of his com- 
edies. . His friendship with Lelius, whose tastes 
and pursuits were’so congenial to his own, has 
been immortalized by Cicero’s celebrated treat- 
‘ise entitled.“ Lelius, sive de Amicitia.” ; Al- 
though thus devoted to. the study of polite liter- 
‘ature, Scipio is Said to have cultivated the vir- 
tues which distinguished the’older Romans, and 
to have made Cato the model of-his conduct: 
If we may believe his panegyrists, he possessed 
all the‘simple virtues of an old Roman; mellow- 


_ €d by the refining influences of Greek civiliza: 


tion. , Scipio first served in Spain with great 
listinction as military tribune under the consul 
LL. Lucullus in 151. , On the breaking’ out of the 
third Punic war in 149, he accompanied the Ro- 
man) army to Africa, again with the rank of 
military tribune. ‘Here he gained still more re- 
nown. By his personal: bravery and military 
skill he repaired, to a great extent, the mistakes 
of the consul Manilius, whose army on one oc- 
casion he’saved from destruction. He returned 
to Rome in 148, and had already: gained such 
popularity, that when he became a candidate for 
the edileship for the following year (147), he 
was elected consul, although he was only thirty- 
seven, ‘and had not, therefore, attained the legal 
age. The senate assigned to-him Africa as his 
province, to-which he forthwith sailed, accom- 


panied by his friends Polybius and Lelius. He 


prosecuted the siege of Carthage with-the ut- 
most vigor, The’Carthaginians defended them- 
selves with the courage of despair, and the Ro- 
mans were unable to force their way into the 
city till the spring of the following year (146). 
The inhabitants fought from street to street, 
and from house to ‘house, and the work of de- 
struction and butchery went on for days. The 
fate of this once magnificent city moved Scipio 
to tears, and, anticipating that a similar catas- 
trophe might one day befall Rome, he repeated 
the lines of the Iliad (vi., 448-9), in which Hec- 
tor bewails the approaching fall of Troy. After 
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reducing Africa to.the form of a Roman prov: 
ince, Scipio returned to Rome in the same year, 
‘and celebrated a splendid triumph on account 
The surname ‘of- Africanus, 
which he had inherited by adoption from: the 
conqueror of Hannibal, had been now acquired 
by him .by his own exploits. In 142 Scipio 
was censor, and fn the administration ofthe 
duties of his office*he attempted to repress the 
growing luxury and immorality.of his. contem- 
poraries. His efforts, however, were: thwart- 
ed by his colleague Mummius, who had him- 
sélf acquired a love for Greek and Asiatic lux- 
uries. In 139 Scipio was accused by Ti. Clau- 
dius Asellus of majestas. Asellus attacked him 
out of private animosity, because he had been ‘ 
deprived of his horse, and reduced to the'con- 
dition of an erarian by Scipio in his-censorship. 
Scipio was acquitted, and the speeches: which 
he delivered on the occasion ‘obtained great 
celebrity, and were held in high esteem in a 
later age.. It appears to have been after’ this 
event. that Scipio was. sent on an embassy. to 
Egypt and Asia to attend to the Roman inter- 
ests in those countries: The long continuance 
of the war in Spain again called Scipio to. the 
consulship. He was appointed consul in his 


| absence, and had the’province of Spain assigned 
‘to him‘ in 134, 


His operations weré attended 
with success ; and in 133 hewbrought the war 
to a conclusion by the capture of the city of Nu- 
mantia after a long siege. .He now received 
the surname of Numantinus in addition to that 
of Africanus. During his absence in: Spain Ti-- 
berius Gracchus had been put to,death. - Seipio 
was married to Sempronia, the sister of the 
fallen tribune, but-he had no sympathy with his 
reforms, and no sorrow for his fate. Upon his 
return to Rome in 132, he did not disguise his 
sentiments, and when asked in the assembly of 
the tribes by C. Papirius Carbo, ‘the tribune, 
what he thought of the death of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, he boldly replied that he was justly slain, 
(jure cesum). The people loudly expressed 
their disapprobation ; whereupon Scipio proudly 
bade them to be silent. He’now took the lead 
in opposing the popular party, and endeavored 
to. prevent the agrarian law of Tiberius, Graces 
chus from being carried into effect. In order 
to accomplish this. object, he proposed in the 
senate (129) that all disputes respecting the 
lands of, the allies should be taken out-of the 
hands of the commissioners appointed under. 
the. law of Tiberjus Gracchus,-and should be 
committed to other persons. This would have 
been -equivalent to an abrogation of thé law ; 
and aecordingly, Fulvius Flaccus, Papirius Car- 
bo, ‘and C. Gracehus, the three commissioners, . 
offered the most vehement opposition to his pro- 
posal. In the forum he was accused by Carbo 


,with the bitterest invectives as the enemy of 


the people, and upon his again expressing his 
approval of the death of Tiberius Gracchus, the 
people shouted out, « Down with the tyrant.’’ 
Inthe evening he went home with the intention 
of composing a speech for the following day; 
but next day he was found dead’ in his room. 
The most contradictory rumors were circulated 
respecting his death, but it was generally be- 
lieved that he was murdered. Suspicion fell 
upon various persons ; his Wale Se iapronta and 
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he? mother Cornelia were ‘suspected by some ; 
Carbo, Fulvius, and C,.Gracchus by others.’ : Of 


all these, Carbo was most generally believed to. 


have been guilty, and is expressly, mentioned 
as.the murderer by Cicero. The general opin- 
jon entertained by the Romans of a\subsequent 
age respecting Scipio is; given by Cicero in his 
work on the Republic, in which,Scipio is intro- 
duced.as the principal. speaker.—16- P. Corn. 
Screro Nastca, that is, “Scipio with the pointed 
_ nose,’”’ was the son of.Cn, Scipio Calvus, who 
fell in Spain-in 211- (Vid. No.9), He. is first 
‘mentioned in 204 as a young man who was 
judged by the senate to be the.best citizen in the 
state, and was thereforessent to Ostia along with 
the Roman matrons to receive.the statue of the 
Idan Mother, which had been brought from 
. Pessinus. He was curule edile 196 pretor 
in 194, when he fought with success in Further 
. Spain; and.consul 191, when he ‘defeated the 
Boii, and triumphed over them on his return to 
Reme: .Scipio Nasica was a celebrated jurist, 
_and a house was given him.by the state.in the 
Via Sacra, in order that he might be more easily 


consulted.— 17. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica Cor 


cuLum, son of No. 16, inherited from his father 
a love of jurisprudence, and became so cele- 
brated for his discernment.and for his knowl- 
edge of the pontifical and civil law, that he re- 
ceived the surname of Corculum.. He married 
a daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder. He 
was consul for the first time 162, but abdicated, 
together with his colleague, almost immediately 
after they had entered upon their office, on ac- 
count ‘of some fault’in the auspices. He was 
censor 159 with M. Popilius Lenas,; and .was 
consul a second time in 155, when he subdued 
the Dalmatians. He was a firm_upholder of 
the old-Roman habits: and. manners, and in. his 
second consulship he induced the senate to:order 
the demolition’ of a theatre, which was near 
completion, as injurious to public.morals. When 
Cato repeatedly expressed his desire for the de- 
struction of Carthage, Scipio, on the other hand, 
declared that he wished, for its preservation, 
-Sineé the existence of such a rival would prove 
a-useful check upon the licentiousness of the 
Tnultitude. He was elected pontifex maximus 
in 150.—18. P. Corn. Screio Nasica Surario, 
son of No. 17, is chiefly known as the leader of 
the ‘senate in the murder of Tiberius Gracchus. 
He was consul in-138, and in consequence of 
the severity with which he and his- colleague 
conducted the levy of troops, they were thrown 
into prison by C. Curiatius, the tribune of the 
plebs. It was this Curiatius who.gave Nasica 
the nickname of Serapio, from his resemblance 
” toa person of low rank of thisname ; but, though 
" given him ‘in derision, it afterward became’ his 
. distinguishing surname... In 133, when the tribes 
met to re-elect Tiberius Gracchus to the tribu- 
nate, and the utmost confusion prevailed in the 
Forum, Nasiéa called upon, the consuls to save 
‘the republic ; but as they refused-to have re- 
-eourse to violence, he exclaimed, “As the con- 
stl betrays the state, do you who wish to obey 
the laws follow me ;” and, so saying, he rushed 
forth from the temple of Fides, where the senate 
was sitting, followed by the greater number ‘of 
the senators. The people gave way before 
them, and Gracchus. was assassinated as he at- 
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’ : he cant ee 
‘tempted to escape. ~ In consequence of his/con- . 


duct.on this occasion, Nasicd became an object 
of such detestation to the'people, that the senate 
found it: advisable to send him on a pretended 
mission to Asia, although he was. pontifex max- 
imus, and ought not, therefore, to-have, quitted 


| Italy. He did not venture’ to'return to Rome, ~ 


and after wandering about from placé to-place, 


died» soon afterward at’ Pergamum.—19. P. 


Corn. Scw1o Nasica, son of No. 18, was consul 
111,-and’ died during his consulship.—20. P. 
Corn. Scrrro Nasica, son of No. 19, praetor 94, 
is mentioned by Cicero ds one of the advocates 
of Sextus Roscius of Ameria... He married Li- 
cinia, the second datghter of L. Crassus, the 
orator. He_had two sons, both of whom were 
adopted, one by his maternal grandfather L. 
Crassus in his testament, and is therefore called 
L. Licinius Crassus Scipio,.and the other by 


Q. Cecilius Metellus Pius, consul -80,:and is | 


therefore called Q. Cecilius,Metellus Pius Seip- 
io. This Scipio became the father-in-law of 
Cn. Pompey the triumvir, and fell in Africa in 
46. His life is given ate Murzxius, No, 15. 
—2i. Cn. Corn. Scrrio, Hispatius, son of: L. 
Scipio, who is only known as.a brother of the 
two Scipios who fell in.Spain. Hispallus was 
pretor 179, ‘and consul 171.—22. Cn. Corn. 
Scieto. Hispatius, son of No; 21, was pretor 
139, when he published an edict that all Chal- 
deans (i. c., astrologers) should leave Rome and 
Italy within ten days. ; 


[Scrrapium (Zxepadvov), a‘promontory of Sala- 


mis, on, the north side of the island, with a tem- 
ple of Minerva (Athena) Sciras.] 

’ Sorras or ScupRtas)(Skipac, ZxAnpiac), of Ta- 
rentum, was one of ‘the followers of Rhinthon 
in that. peculiar sort of comedy, or rather bur- 
lesque tragedy, which was cultivated by the Do- 
rians of Magna Grecia, and especially at 'Ta- 
rentum. Vzd..RHINTHON.,  .. 

Scrras (Sxpdc), a Surname of Minerva (Athe- 
na); under which she had a temple:in the Attic 
port of Phalerum, and in the island of'Salamis. 
The foundation of the temple at Phalerum is 


ascribed. by Pausanias. to a soothsayer, Scirus - 


of Dodona, who is said to have come,to Attica 
at._the time when the Eleusinians were at war 
with Erechtheus. ,: 
Sciritis (Sxcpirec), a wild and mountainous 
district in the north of Laconia, on the borders 
of Arcadia, with a town called Scirus (Zxipoc), 
which originally belonged to Arcadia. Its in- 
habitants, the Scirira (Zx«cpirac), formed a spe- 
cial division of the Lacedemonian army. This 
body, which, in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, was six hundred in number, was stationed 
in battle at theextreme left of the line, formed 
on march the vanguard, and was usually em- 
ployed on’ the rhost dangerous kinds of service: 
‘Sciron (Skipwv or Deelpov), a famous robber 
who infested the frontier between Attica and 
Megaris. ' He not only robbed the travellers 
who passed through the country; but compelled 
them, on -the Scironian rock, to wash his feet, 
and kicked them into the sea while they were 
thus employed. At the foot of the rock there 
was a tortoise which devoured the bodies of 
the robber’s victims. He was slain by Theseus. 
Sorronia Saxa.(Dkipwvidec méTpaL, also. Sxu- 
pddes : now Dervent Bouno), large rene on, the 


e 
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séastern coast of Megaris, between whieh and 
the sea there was only a narrow dangerous pass,’ 
called the Scironian road (1 Scpdvn or ZKipovie 
606¢: now: Kaki Skala): This road was after- 
ward enlarged by the Emperot Hadrian: The 
name of the rocks was derived from the cele- 
ated robber Sciron. : ye 
Scoreri or'Scrri, a people in. European Sarma- 
. tia, on-the northern coast, immediately east.-of 
the Vistula, in the modern’ Curland and Samo- 
gitien.. ‘The Sciri afterward joined the Huns; 
and to this people belonged Odoacer, the con- 
queror of Italy. cr 
'  Scirrontum (Zaiprdviov), a town. in the south 
of Arcadia, belonging to the district Augytis, the 
\ inhabitants. of which removed ‘to. Megalopolis: 
upon the foundation of the latter. 

Scirtus (Sxipro¢.: now Jillab), a river in Mes- 
opotamia, flowing’ past Edessa into a small lake 
hear Charre.”. Its name, which sighifies leap- 
ing, was derived from its rapid descent in a se- 
ries of small cascades. } ° ; 

[Scirus (Zképoc,'6). 1. A soothsayer of Do- 
dona. Vid.Sciras.—2. (Xkipoc, 7), a town of 
Laconia. Vid. Scrrrts.—3. (Zkipoc, 6), a brook 
near Scirum, which traversed the sacred road 
northwest of Athens, and watered the gardens 
north of Dipylon:] ” ihe 

Scrertas. Vid: Scrras.. ~ i 

Scopra (Scodrensis : now Scodar or Scutari); 
one of the most important towns in Illyricum, 
on the left bank of the River Barbana, at the 
southeastern corner of the Lacus Labeatis, and 
about seventeen miles from the coast. It was 
strongly fortified, and was the residence,of the 


_ Illyrian king Gentius: It subsequently contain- 
ed many Roman inhabitants... , 
Scopus: . Vid. Scarbus. © 


Soapises, Scyprssrs, or Scorpiscus (Zxor- 
diene, Sxvdiconc, ZKopdicxoc: now Dassim Dagh, 
or Chambu-Bel Dagh), a mountain in the noyth- 
east of Asia Minor, dividing Pontus Cappado- 
cius from Armenia Minor, and forming a part 
of the same range.as Mount Paryades. 

Scoizis' (SkdAduc: now Sandamer2), a rocky 
mountain between Elis and Achaia, three thou- 
sand three hundred.and thirty-three feet high, 
which joins on the east the-mountain Lampéa. 

Scoot (ZxdAoro), the native name of the 
Scythians, according to Herodotus, is in all prob- 
ability the-Greek form of Slave-nie or Slove-nie, 
the generic name of the Slavonian race. Vid. 
Scytuia.. The later Greek writers call. them 
LKAabyvot.: ' Ae 

Scouus (2KGAoc: UKbAroc, ZKodeve). 1. An 
ancient’ town in Beotia,’ on. the .road from 
Thebes to Aphidne in Attica, was situated on 
the northern slope of Mount Citheron, and forty 


stadia south of the River Asopus.—2. 4 small | which stood in thé shrine of 


place in Macedonia, near Olynthus. 

- Scomprarta (now Isloée), an island in front of 
the bay, on the southeast coast of Spain, which 
formed the harbor of Carthago Nova. It re- 
ceived its. name from the scombri or mackerel 
taken off its coast, from which the Romans pre- | 
pared their gurum. | 

Scomius Mons (rd Zkducov dpoc), a mountain 
in Macedonia, which runs east of Mount Scar- 
dus, in the direction of north to south toward 
Mount Hemus. 

Scdpas (ZxKdrac). 
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1, An Atolian, who held 


| ily of artists in that island. 
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a leading position among his countrymen at the 
period‘ of the outbreak of the war with Philip ~ 
and the Acheans, B:C. 220: He commanded , 
the AStolian army in the first year ofthe war ; 
and he is mentioned again. ds’ general of the 
4itolians, when’ the latter people concluded an. 
alliance with the Romans to. assist them against 
Philip (211). After the close of the war with 
Philip, Scopas and Dorimachus Were appointed 
to reform the Avtclian constitution (204): Sco- 
pas had only undertaken the charge from mo- 
‘tives of personal ambition ; on. finding himself 
disappointed in this, object, -he withdrew to 
Alexandrea. Here he was received with the 
utmost favor by the ministers ‘of the young 
king, Ptolemy V., and appointed to the chief 
command of the army against Antiochus the 
Great.” At'first he was successful, buttwas aft- 
erward defeated by Antiochus at Panium, and 
reduced ito shut himself up within the walls of - 
Sidon, where’ he was ultimately compelled by 
famine to surrender. Notwithstanding this ill 
success, he continued in high favor at the Egyp= 
tian court ; but, having formed a plot in 196 to 
obtain by force the chief administration of the 
“kingdom, he was arrested and put to death,— 
. 2. A distinguished sculptor, was a native of 
Paros, and appears to have belonged.to a fam- 
‘He flourished from 
B.C. 395 to 350. He-was probably somewhat 
older than Praxiteles, with whom he stands at 
the head of that second period of perfected: art: 
which-is called the later Attic-School (in con- 
tradistinction to the earlier Attie school of 
Phidias), and which arose at Athens after the 
Peloponnesian war. Scopas was an architect 
and a statuary as,well as a sculptor. He was 
the architect. of thé temple of Minerva (Athe- 
na) Alea.at Tegea, in Arcadia, which was cor- 
menced soon after B.C..394.- He was one uf 
the artists employed in executing the -bas-re- 
liefs which decorated the frieze of the Mauso- - 
leum at Halicatnassus in -Caria. A portion. of 
these bas-reliefs is now deposited in the Brit: 
ish Museum.- Among the single statues and 
groups of Scopas, the best known in modern 
times is his group of figures representing the 
destruction of the sons and daughters of Niobe. . 
In Pliny’s time the statués stood in the temple’ 
| of Apollo Sosianus. - The remaining statues of 
this group, or cdpies of them, are all in ‘the 
Florence Gallery, with the exception of the so- 
called Iioneus at Munich; which some Suppose 
to have belonged to the group. There isa head, 
of Niobe in the ‘collection of Lord Yarborough 
which.has some claim to be. considered as the 
original. . But the most esteemed of all the 
works of Scopas, in antiquity, was his group 
Cn. Domitius in, 
the Flaminian circus, representing Achilles con- 
ducted to the island of Leuce by the divinities 
of the sea. It consisted of figures of Neptune 
(Poseidon), Thetis, and Achilles, surrounded by 
Nereids, and attended by Tritons, and by an as- 
semblage of sea monsters. 

Scdpas (Skdrac: now Aladan), a river of Ga- 
latia, falling into the Sangarius, from the east, 
at Juliopolis. “bal , 

Scorpiscr, a people in Pannonia Superior, 
are sometimes classed among the Illyrian&, but 
| Were the remains of an ancient and‘ powerfuk 
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SCORDISCUS. 
Cestic tribe): . They dwelt between the Savus 
and Dravus. es eee an athe Sete Be 
*» Scornisqués..\ Vid, Soapisas.< 9 


¢ 


Scort, a people mentioned, together with the 


Pretr, by the later Roman writers as oné of the, 


. Chief tribes of the ancient Caledonians., They 
dwelt. in the south of Scotland and-in Ireland ; 
~ and from them’ the former country has derived 
ifs names %~ 8 ea) \ TRB 
Scotiras (korizac), a woody district in the 
north. of Laconia, onthe frontiers of Tegea- 
ties Yoked ; : 
Scorussa (2xdroveca’> BKotovocaioc), a very 
ancient town of Théssaly 
giotis, near.the source of the Onchestus, and not 
far fromthe hills Cynoscephale, where Flami- 
ninus gained his celebrated victory over Philip, 
B.C..197. “teed ; 
* -Sorrwonias wife of Octavianus, afterward the 


Emperor Augustus, had been married. twice’ be-- 


_ fore. By one of her former-husbands, P. Scip- 
io, she had two children, P. Scipio, who was 
. consul B.C.16, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to Paulus Amilius, censor BC. 
22:. Scribonia was the sister of L. Scribonius 
‘Libo, who was the father-in-law of Sextus Pom- 
pey. Augustus married her in 40; on the ad- 
vice of Maecenas, because he was then: afraid 
that Sextus Pompey. would form-an alliance 
with Antony to crush him; but, having re- 
newed. his’ alliance with Antony, Octavianus 
. diyorced her, in order to marry Livia, in the 
following year (39), on the very day on which 
she had borne him a daughter, Julia. Scribonia 
long survived her Separation from Octayianus. 
In-A.D. 2 she accompanied; of her own accord, 
her. daughter Julia into exile, to the island of 


Pandataria. wt ar oJ 
Scripontus Curio. | Vid. Curto. 

. Srrpontus Larecus. Vid: Larevs.: 
Sorisonius Liso. Vid. Lipo. ° y: 


© Scrionivs Proctius.’, Vid. Procuuus. .” 
Scunrenna (now Pana‘o), a river in Gallia 
Cispadana, rising in the Apennines, and flow- 
ing to the east of Mutina into the Po. ~ 
Scapr (now Uskub), a town. in Meesia,Supe- 
rior, on the Axius, and the capital of Dardania. 
It was the residence of the Archbishop of Illyr- 
icum, and in the Middle Ages of the Servian 
kings. ‘ 
-Soypisses. Vid. Sc@ prises: g 
Soyiick (L«vAd«n), of ScytacrYon, an-an- 
cient city’on the coast of Mysia Minor, at the 
foot of Mount Olympus, said to have been found- 
ed by. the Pelasgians. : 
Scovnacium, also 
(DevAckvov, LevAd«elov, DevAAjriov: now Squil- 
lace), a Greek town on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, was situated on two adjoining hills 
at a short distance from the coast, between the 
rivers Cecinus and Carcines: Itis said to have 
Ween founded by’ the Athenians. It belonged 


to the territory of Croton, but was subsequently - 


given by the elder Dionysius to the Loerians, 
and came eventually into the possession of the 


Romans. Ithad no harbor, whence Virgil (4iz., , 


jii., 553) speaks. of it as navifragum Scylaceum. 
From this town the Scoytactus or Scyiuericus 
Sinus (Savaanrinos KOA70C) derived. its name. 
Fhe isthmus which separated this bay from the 
Sinus Hipponiates, on the western coast of 


in the district-Pelas- | 


Soyiaczum or. Scyiierium - 


= 
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f ‘“ ‘ bs 
Bruttium, was only twenty milés broad, and» 


_| formed the ancient boundary of Ginotria. | ~ 


 Seynax (ZkbAag).. 1. Of Caryanda in Caria, 
was sent by Darius Hystaspis on a v6yage of 
aliscovery down the Indus. Setting out from 


the city of .Caspatyrus and the Pactyican diss. 


trict, Seylax reached the sea, and then sailed 
west through the Indian Ocean _to the Red Sea, 


‘performing the whole voyage in thirty months. 


—2. Of Halicarnassus, a friend of Paneetius, 
distinguished for his knowledge of. the stars, 
and for his political influence in his own state. 
There is still extant a Periplus, containing a 


brief description of certain:countries in Europe, ° 


Asia, and Africa, and bearing the fame of Scy- 
lax of Caryanda’ This work has been.ascribed: 
by some writers to the Scylax’ mentioned by 


‘Herodotus, and by others to the contemporary . 


of Panetius and Polybius;, but most modern 


scholars suppose the writer-to have lived in the © 


first half of the reign of Philip, the father of 
Alexander the. Great, about B.C.350. It is 
clear from. internal evidence that the Periplus. 
must have beén composed after the time of He- 
rodotus; while, from its omitting to mention any 
of the cities founded by Alexander, such as Al-+ 
exandrea in Egypt, we may conclude that it 
was drawn up’ before the reign of, Alexander. 
It’ is probable that’ the ‘author prefixed to his 
work the name of Seylaxof Caryanda on ac- 


~. 


count of the celebrity of this navigator. This 


Periplus is printed by Hudson, in his.Geographa 
Greci Minores, and, by Kilausen, attached to his 
fragments of Hecateus, Berlin, 1831. . 
Scyiax(ZKoAag: Now Choterlek-Irmak), a Yiv= 
er in the southwest of Pontus, falling into the. 
Iris, between Amasia and Gaziura. by 
Soynirzes or Scynitza; Joannus, a Byzantine. 
historian, surnamed, from his office, Curopa+ 
lates, flourished'A.D. 1081. - His work extends: 
from the. death of Nicephorus I. (811) down to 
the reign of Nicephorus Botaniotes (1078-1081). 
The portion of the history of Cedrenus, which 
extends from the death of. Nicephorus, I. (811) 
to the close of the work (1057), is found almost 
verbatim in the history of Scylitzes. 
has been supposed that Seylitzes copied from 


Cedrenus, and consequently the entire work of. . 


Scylitzes has not- been published separately, 
but only: the part extending from 1057 to 1080, 
which has been’printed as an,appendix to Cedre- 
nus. Vid. Ceprenus. It is now, however, gen- 
erally admitted that Cedrenus copied from S¢y- 
litzes. rf ™ 

Scyiua (Sida) and Onaryeovrs, the names 
of two rocks between Italy and Sicily, and-only 
a Short distance from one another. In the one 


- of these rocks which was nearest to Italy, there 


Was a cave, in which dwelt Scylla,.a daughter 
of Cratwis, a fearful monster, barking like a dog, 
with twelve feet; and six long necks and heads, 
each of which contained three rows of sharp 
teeth. The opposite rock, which was much 
lower, contained an. immense: fig-tree, under 
which dwelt Charybdis, who thrice every day 
swallowed down the waters of the:sea, and 
thrice threw them up again: both were formi- 
dable to the ships. which had to ‘pass between 
them. This is the Homeric account. Later 
traditions give different accounts of Scylla’s 
parentage. Some describe her at monster 


Hence it 


\ (SCBLLA: 


-with six heads-of different animals, or with only 
three heads: One tradition relates that Seylla 
was originally a beautiful maiden, who often 
played with the nymphs of.the sea, and was be* 
loved by the, marine god Glaucus. 
’ applied to Circe for means to\make Scylla Te- 
turn his love ; but Circe, jealous of the’ fair 
‘ Maiden, threw magic. herbs into’ the well’ in 


which Scylla was’ wont to bathe, by means of 


which the-lower. part of her body'was changed 


into the tail of a fish or serpent, surrounded by |} 


dogs, While the upper part remained’that of a 
woman., Another tradition related that Seylla 
was ‘beloved .by Neptune (Poseidon), and that 
Amphitrite, from jealousy, metamorphosed her 
into a monster. Hercules is said to have killed 
her because she stole some of the oxen of Ge- 
-ryon ; but Phorcys is said to. have restored her 
to life. Virgil (Ain., -vi., 286) speaks of several 
_ Seylla, and places them in the lower world. 


Charybdis is described as a daughter of Nep-' 


tune (Poseidon) and Terra (Gea), and-a vora- 
~ cious Woman, who stole oxen from Hercules, 

and was. hurled by the thunderbolt of Jupiter 
(Zeus) into the sea. ; . 


Scyiia, daughter of King, Nisus of Megara, : 


who fell in‘ love with Minos. 


For details, vid. 
Nisus and Minos. 


Scvnnaum (SKvAaraov). ' 1- (Now Scigho), a’ 


promontory on the coast of Bruttium, at the 
northern entrance to the Sicilian Straits, where 
the monster Scylla-was supposed to live. . Vid. 
Soytia.— 2. (Now Scilla or Sciglio), a town 


in Bruttium, on the above-named promontory.) 
There are still remains-of the ancient citadel. \ 


—3, A promontory in Argolis, on the coast’ of 
Troezen, forming, with the. promontory of Su- 
nium.in Attica, the entrance to. the Saronic 
Gulf. It is said to have derived its name from 
Scylla, ‘the daughter of Nisus. Vd. Nisus. 

Scyiiaricus Sinus. Vid. Scytacrum. 

Scyrierium. Vid. Scyiacrum. 
_ [Scy.uras or Scytxis (ZevAAing (Ion.), Hat. ; 
ZRvAAc; Paus.), a celebrated diver of Scione in 
Macedonia. Whén the Persian fleet’ of Xerxes 
was wrecked off Mount Pelion and the Prom- 
ontory of Sepias, much treasure was sunk with 
the vessels that were overtaken by ihe storm ; 
Scyllias recovered much of this treasure for the 
Persians, and also obtained considerable-for him- 
self. ‘ishing to escape fronr the Persians, he 
is said to have swum under water. from Aphe- 
te to Artemisium, where the Greek’ fleet lay, a 
distance of eighty stadia (nearly ten miles), and 
to have communicated to the Greeks the plans 
of the Persians. This is the ‘account of He- 
rodotus, who, in relating the story, ranks the 
latter part among the wevdéor elkeda.répl tod 
dydpo¢ rovroy.” Pausanias. relates that Scyllis 
(as he calls him) had his daughter Cyana (al. 
Hydna) taught swimming, and that they two, 
on occasion of the storm off Pelion, dove under 
water and tore up. the anchors of the’ Persian 
fleet, thereby causing much loss to the Per- 
- sians: for this exploit, the Amphictyons conse- 
crated at Delphi statues of Scyllis and his daugh- 
ter. ‘The statue of Cyana (Hydna) was among 
those that were carried from Delphi to Rome 
by Nero.] 

Sceyuus. Vid. Diranus. 

Scymnus (Zxdtuvoc), of Chios, wrote a Perie- 
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The latter’ 


| countries at different 
“Herodotus comprises, to speak generally, the > 
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gesis, or description of the earth, which ig re- 
ferred to-by later writers.. This work was in 
prose, and consequently different from the Pe- 
riegesis in Iambic metre which:has ‘come down 
to us,and which many modern writers have er- 
roneously ascribed to Scymifus of Chios, ‘The 
poem is dedicated to Nicomedes IIL, king of 
Bithynia, who died B.O.74; but this is quite 
uncertain. The best edition-of the poem is by 
Meineke, Berlin, 1846. ; ; 
[Scyr'as (Zxdpac: now. River of: Dhikova),'a 
river in the southwest of Laconia, which rises 
in Mount -Taygetus, flows in an easterly direc+ 
tion, and empties into *the»Laconicus’ Sinus 
south of Gytheum.] , Rate fh gi 
Scyros (ZKdpoe :' Skdpio¢ : now Scyro), arisl- 
and in the A2gean Sea, east of Eubeea, and. one 
of the Sporades.: It contained a town of. the 
same name, ‘and a river called Cephisus. - Its. 
ancient inhabitants-are said to have been, Pe- 
lasgians, Carians, and ‘Dolopians. The island 
is ‘frequently mentioned in the ‘storiés of the 
mythical period. Here Thetis concealed her 
son Achilles in woman’s attire among the daugh- » 
ters of Lycomedes, in order to save him from 
the fate which awaited him under the walls of 
Troy. It was here, also, that Pyrrhus, the son 
of Achilles by Deidamia, was brought up, and 
it was from, this island that Ulysses fetched him 
to the Trojan war. According to another tra- 
dition, the island was conquered by Achilles, in 
order to revenge the death of Theseus, who is 
said to have been treacherously destroyed in - 
Seyros by Lycomedes. The bones of Theseus 
were discovered by Cimon in Seyros, after his 
conquest of the island in B.C,476, and were 
conveyed to Athens, where they were preserv- 
ed in the Theséum. From this time Scyros 
continued subject. to Athens till the period of 
the Macedonian supremacy ; but the Romans 
compelled the last Philip 'to restore it to Ath- 
ens in 196. The~soil of Scyros was unpro- 
ductive ; but it was celebrated for its)>breed 
of goats, and for its quarries of variegated - 
marble. Me tie ‘ 
Sc¥ruia (7 BxvOin7, 7 ZxvOia, 
Tov ZKv0éov ydpn, Herod. : 


Ion. Skvdin, 9 
ZxtOnc, Scythes, 


Seytha, pl. 3xd0a1, Scythe ; fen. EKv6ic, Scythis, 


Scythissa), a name. applied to very different 
times. The Scythia -of 


southeastern parts of Europe, between the Car- 
pathian Mountains and the River Tanais (now 
Don).. The Greeks became acquainted with 
this. country through their settlements on the 
Euxine ; and Herodotus, who had. himself vis- 
ited the coasts of the Euxine,. collected all the 
information he could obtain about the Scythians 
and their country, and embodied the results in 
a most interesting digression, Which forms the 
first part of his fourth book.. The details, ‘for 
which there is not room in this article, must be 
read in Herodotus.. He describes:the eountry 
as a Square of four thousand stadia (four hund- 
red geographical miles) each way, the western 
boundary being the Ister (now Danube) and the 
mountains of the Agathyrsi} the southern, the 
shores of the Euxine and’ Palus Meotis, from 
the mouth of the Iste¥ to that of the Tanais, 
this side being divided into two. equal parts, of 
two thousand stadia each, by the mouth of the 


/ 
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Borysthenes (now Dnieper) ; the eastern bound- 
ary was the Tanais, and on the north Scythia 
was -divided by deserts from-the Melanchleni, 
Androphagi, and Budini. I corresponded to 
the souttiern part of Russia in Europe. The 
people:who inhabited this region were called by 
_ the Greeks. Set@as, a word of doubtful origin, 
-which first occurs:in Hesiod ; but, in their own 
language, ZxdAoror, i.e, Slavonians.. They were 
believed by Herodotus to be of Asiatic origin ; 
and-his account ‘of them, taken in’ connection 
with the description’ given by Hippocrates of 
their pbyscial peculiarities, leaves no doubt that 
they were a_part of the great Mongol race, who 
have wandered, from unknown antiquity, over 
‘the steppes. of Central Asia. Herodotus says 
further that they were driven out of their abodes 
in Asia, north of the Araxes, by the Massage- 
te’; and that, migrating into Europe, they drove 
out the Cimmerians. If this account be true, 
it. can hardly but have some connection with the 
irruption of the Cimmerians into-Asia Minor, in 
the reign of the Lydiam king Ardys, about B.C. 
640. The Scythians were a nomad people, that 
is, shepherds or herdsmen, who. had no “fixed 
habitations, but roamed over :a -vast: tract of 
country at their pleasure, and according ‘to the 
wants of their cattle... They lived in a kind of 
covered wagons, which. Aischylus describes as’ 
‘lofty houses of wicker-work, on well-wheeled 
chariots.” ..They kept large trdops of horses, 
and were most expert in cavalry exercises and 
archery ; and. hence, ds the Persian king Da- 
rius found, when he invaded their country (B.C. 
507), it was almost impossible for an invading 


_ army to act against them. They simply’ re-. 


treated, wagons and all, before the enemy, har- 
‘assing hint with their light cavalry, and leaving 
famine and exposure, in theiribare steppes, to 
do the rest. Like all the Mongol race, they 
were divided into several hordes, the chief of 
whom were called the Royal Scythians ;, and to 
these all the rest owned some degree of alle- 
giance. . Their government was a sort of ,pa- 
triarchal monarchy ‘or chieftainship. An im- 
portant modification of their habits had, how- 
ever, taken place, to a certain extent, before 
Herodotus described them. ‘The fertility of the 
plains on the north of the Euxine, and-the-in- 
fluence of the Greek settlements at the mouth 
of the Borysthenes and along the coast, had led 
the inhabitants of this part of Scythia to settle 
down as cultivators of the soil, and had brought 
them.into commercial and-other relations with 
the Greeks, Accordingly, Herodotus mentions 
two classes.or hordes of Scythians. who had 
-thus abandoned their nomad life ; first, on the 
west of the Borysthenes, two tribes of Hellen- 
ized Scythians, called Callipide and Alazones ; 
then, beyond these, “the Scythians who are 
ploughers (Z«é0ac' dporipec), who do not ‘grow 
their corn for food, but for sale;” these dwelt 
about the River Hypanis (now Boug), in the re- 
gion now called the Ukraine, which is still, as 
it was: to the Greeks, a great corn-exporting 
country. Again, on the east of the Borysthenes 
were “the Scythians who are husbandmen” 
(ZdbGaryewpyoé), i. e., who: grew corn. for their 
own. consumption: these were ‘called Borys- 
thenite by the Greeks; their country extended 
three days’ journey east. of the Borysthenes to 
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the River, Panticarns. , Béyond: these, to the 
east, dwelt “ the nomad Scythians (nouddeg Bav- 
Gaz), who- neither sow nor plough at all.” He- 
rodotus expressly states that the tribes east’of 
the Borysthenes were not Scythian. Of the his- 
_tory-of these Scythian tribes there is little to 
.State, beyond the tradition already mentioned, 
that they migrated from Asia and expelled the 
Cimmerians ; theit invasion of Media, in. the 
reign of Cyaxares, when they held the suprem- 
‘acy of Western ;Asia for twenty-eight ‘years, 
and the disastrous expedition of Darius, into 
their country. In ldter times they were gradu- 
ally overpowered by the neighboring people, és- 
pecially the Sarmatians, who gaye their name. 
to the whole country.. Vid. Sarmavia. Mean- 
while, the conquests of Alexander and his’suc- 
cessors in Central Asia had made the Greeks 
acquainted with tribes beyond the OXus and 
the Jaxartes, who resembled the Scythians, and, 
belonged, in fact, to the same .great Mongol 
race, and to whom, accordingly, the same name 
was applied. Hence, in writers of the time of 
the Roman empire, the name of Scythia denotes 
the whole of Northern Asia, from the River Rha_ 
(now Volga) onthe west, which divided it from 
Asiatic ‘SSarmatia, to Serica on the east, ex- 
tending to India on the south: It-was divided 
by Mount Imaus into two. parts, called respect- 
ively Scythia intra Imaum, z. ¢., on the north- 
western side of the range, and Scythia extra 
Imaum, on its southeastern side.. Of the peo- 
ple of this region nothing was known. except 
some names; but the absence of knowledge 
was supplied-by some marvellous and not unin- 
teresting fables. rere lrcky 
Scyruini (SxvOivoi), a people on the western. 
‘border of Armenia,through whose country the 
Greeks under Xenophon marched four days’. 
journey. .Their territory was bounded on the’ 
east by the River Harpasus, and-on the west by 


\, 


the River Apsarus. 

Scyruinus (S«vGivoc),.of Teos, an iambic 
poet, turned into verse the great work of the 
philosopher Heraclitus, of which a considerable 
fragment is preserved by Stobeeus. — ay. 
» Soyrndpoxris (SxvOdroAcc: in the Old Test- 
ament, Bethshean: ruins at Beisan), an im- 
portant city of Palestine, in the southeast of, 
Galilee, according to the. usual division, but 
sometimes: also reckoned to Samaria, some- 
times to Decapolis, and-sometimes to Coele- 
syria. It stood on a hill in the Jordan valley, 
west of the river, and near one of its fords. Its 
site was fertilized by numerous springs ;' and to 
this advantage, as well as to its being the centre 
of several roads, it owed its great prosperity 
_and its importance ‘in the. history of Palestine. 
It is often mentioned in Old Testament his- 
tory, in’ the time of the Maccabees, and under 
the Romans. It had a mixed population of Ca- 
naanites, Philistines, and Assyrian settlers; Jo- 
‘sephus adds Scythians, but this is perhaps an 
error, founded on a false etymology of the name. 
Under the later Roman empire it became the 
seat of the Archbishop of Palestina Secunda, 
and it continued a flourishing city to the time 
of the first Crusade. ie es 

Scyrndraurt, Taurt Scytum, or Tavro- 
sc¥rum, a people of Sarmatia Europeza,-just 
without the Chersonesus ames acne the 


ee 
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rivers Carcinites and’ Hypanis, as far as the. 


tongue of land called’ Dromos Achilleos, 

SEpasre(Zebaor7 —Augusta: Tebacryv6c). 1. 
(Now Yuins,at Ayash),-a city on the coast of. 
Cilicia Aspera, built. fora residence by’ Arche- 
laus, king of Cappadocia, to whom’ the Romans: 
had, granted the. sovereignty of .Cilicia, and 
named in-honor of Augustus. It stood west’ of 
the River Lamts, on a smallisland called Ele- 
ousa, the name of which appears to have been 
afterward transferred to the’city.—2. (Now Se- 
gikler), a city of Phrygia,northwest of Eume- 
nia.—3.. Vid. Cantra. This city was also call- 
ed Sebdoreva.—4. Vid. Samaria. 

SEBASTOPOLIS (LebactémoAe: now Tarkhal), a 
city of Pontus, on the Iris, southeast-of Ama-. 
sia,/by some identified with Gaziura. There 
were some other places of the name, which do 
not require particular notice. » 

Sesennytus (Sebévvutoc, 7 Debevvuriny r6- 
Ate: now ruins at Semennout), a considerable 
city of Lower Evypt,in the Delta, on thé west- 
ern side of the branch ofthe Nile called after it 
the Sebennytic Mouth, just at the fork made by 
this and the Phatnitic Mouth, and south of Busi- 
ris. ‘It was the capital of the Nomos Sebenny- 
tes or Sebennyticus. ; 

Sespruus (now Maddalena), a small river in 
Campania, flowing round Vesuvius, and falling 
into the Sinus Puteolanus: at the eastern side 
of Neapolis. i 

Sesinus Lacus (now Lago Seo or Iseo), a lake 
in Gallia Cisalpina; formed by the River Ollius 
between the lakes Larius and Benacus. 

‘[Sezosus, Srattus, a writer on geography, 
cited by Pliny. He is; perhaps, the same as Se- 
bosus,. the friend of Catulus.] . 

SrEcunpus, Pomponius. 1.+A “distinguished 
poet in the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius. He was.one of the friends of ‘Seja- 
nus, and-on the fall of that minister in A:D. 31, 
was thrown into prison, where he remained till 
_ the accession of Caligula in 37, by whom-he 
was released. “He was Consul in’41, and in the 
reign of Claudius commanded in Germany, when 
he defeated the Chatti. Secundus was an in- 
timate friend of the elder Pliny, who wrote his 
life intwo books. His tragedies were the most 
celebrated of his literary compositions.—[2. Ju- 
Liusy a Roman orator, and a friend of Quintil-’ 
jan, is One of the speakers in the Dialogus ‘de 
Oratoribus, usually aseribed to Tacitus. ] 

Seperani. ‘Vid. Eperant, 

» Sepieitus, Voucarius, from whose work"De 
Poétis A. Gellius. (xv., 24) has preserved thir- 
teen iambic senarians, in which the principal 
Latin comic dramatists are enumerated in the 
order of merit., .In this “Canon,” as it*has 
been termed, the first place is assigned to C&- 
cilius Statius, the second to Plautus, the third 
to Nevius, the fourth to Licinius, the fifth to 
Attilius, the sixth to Terentius, the seventh to 
Turpilius, the eighth to Trabea, the ninth to 
Luscius, the tenth, “causa antiquitatis,” to En- 
nius. 

Sepurius, Caius, of Seville, a Christian po- 
et, flourished about A.D. 450. Of his personal 
history we know nothing. His works are: 1. 
Paschale Carmen s. Mirabilium Divinorum Libri 
V.,in heroic measure. 2. Veteris et Novi Tes- 
vainenti Collatyo, a sort of hymn containing a 
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collection-of texts from. the Old and New, Tes- 
taments, arranged-in such a manner as,to en- 
‘able the reader to compare the two dispensa- 
‘tions. 3. Hymnus deChristo, an account of the 
life and miracles of Christ. 4. De Verbi Incar- 
natione, a Cento Virgilianus. The best editions 
are by Cellarius; Hal.,.1704. and 1739.; .by Arnt- 
| zenius, Leovard., 1761 ; and by Arevalus, Rom., 
1794. o's h ag ies: 
~*Sxnpunz, an Alpine people in Gallia Belgicas 
east of the Lake of Geneva, in thé valley of the 
Rhone, in the modern Vailais. Their chief 
town was called Civitas Sedunorum, the modern 
Szon. ; 

, Sepusit, a German people, forming part of the 
army of Ariovistus when he invaded Gaul, B.C. 
58. They are not mentioned at a later period, 
and consequently their site can not be determ- 
ined. hcsiorks 
\ [Sreanuaunr or SEGovELLAUNI, a people. a 
Gallia Narbonensis, between the Vocontii an 
Allobroges, to whom Ptolemy assigns the city 
Valentia.] ee. 

SuaisAma or Sucisimo (Segisamonensis : now 
Sasamo), a town of the Murbogi or Turmodigi 
in Hispania Varraconensis, on the road from 
Tarraco to Asturica.. ~ / : 

Sscusta (Segestanus: ‘ruins near Alcamo), 
the later Roman form of the town, called by the 
Greeks Egrsta or Aicusta (“Eyeora, Alyeota, 
in Virg. Acesta: ’Eyeoratoc, Aiyectavéc, Aces- 
teus), situated in the northwest of Sicily, near 
‘the coast, between Panormus and: Drepanum: 
It is said to have been founded by the Trojans ~ 
on two small rivers, to which they gave the 
names of Simois and Scamander; henée the 
Romans made it a colony of Aineas. “One tra- 
‘dition, indeed, ascribed to it a Greek origin; but 
in later times it was never regarded as a Greek 
city. Its inhabitants were constantly engaged 
in hostilities with Selinus; and it was. at their 
solicitation that the Athenians were led to’ em- 
bark in-their unfortunate expedition against Si- 
cily. The town was taken by Agathocles, who 
destroyed or sold as slaves all its. inhabitants, 
peopled the city with a body.of deserters, and 
changed its name into that of Diceopolis; but 
after the death of this tyrant, the remains of 
the an¢ient inhabitants returned to the city and 
resumed their former name. In the neighbor- 
hood of the city, on the road to Drepanum, were >" 
celebrated mineral springs, called Aque Seges- 
tane or Aque. Pintiane; : 

Srcrsres, a Cheruscan chieftain, the oppo- 
nent of Arminius. Private injuries embittered’ 
their political feud, for Arminius carried off and 
forcibly married the daughter of Segestes.. In 
“A.D. 9 Segestes warned Quintilius Varus of the 
conspiracy of Arminius and other’Cheruscan 
chiefs against him ; but his warning was disre- 
garded, and Varus perished.. In 14 Segestes 
was forced by his tribesmen into a war with 
Rome; but he afterward made his peace with 
the Romans, and was allowed to reside at Nar- 
bonne. 

Sscrtra, a Roman divinity, who, together 
with Setia or Seja and Semonia, was invoked 
by the early Italians at seed-time, for Segetia, 
like the two other names, is connected with 
sero and seges. ently a 

Szcnr, a’German people in Gallia Belgica, 
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‘between the ‘Treyeri and Eburones; the name 
of whom is still preserved ‘in the modern town. 
“of Sinei or Signet... . PbS yy Steg 

S&eonriga, the chief town of the Celtiberi, in | 
‘Hispania Tarraconensis, southwest of Casarau- 
gusta, probably in the neighborhood of the mod- 
ern Priego. . : 

‘[Secopunum. Vid. Ruvent.] - 

[Secgonax., Vid. Sncovax.] ere 

‘ Sreonria or Sraunria, a town of the’ Celti- 
beri, in Hispania Tarraconensis; sixteen miles 
from Cesaraugusta. 203 ak: : 

(Szconrract, according to-Cesar (B.°G., v., 
21), a people in. the extreme’south of Britannia. ] 

[Srconrium,-a town of Britain, from which a 
road led to Deva: its ruins are found near Caer- 
narvon, on the little river Sezont.]: mez 

* [Secovax (where the common text has Srco- 
Nax), one of the kings of the nations in the south 
of Britannia, who ‘aided Cassivellaunus against 
the Romans under Cesar.] 

Srcovia.’ 1. (Now. Segovia), a town of the 
Arevaci, on the road from Emerita-to Cesarau- 
gusta. A magnificent Roman aqueduct is still 
extant at Segovia.—2. A town in Hispania Be- 
tica, on the Flumen Silicense, near Sacili.: ~ 

Sxausrani, one of the most important com- 
munities in Gallia-Lugdunensis, bounded by the 
Allobroges on the south; by the Sequani on the 
east, by the Afdui on the north, and by the Ar- 
verni on‘ the west. In the time of Cesar they 
were dependent on the ASdui.. In their terri- 
tory was the town of Lugdunum, the capital of 
the province. - j ' 

Secusio (now Susa), the capital of the Segu- 
sini and the residence of King Cottius, was sit- 
uated in Gallia Transpadana, at the foot of the. 
Cottian Alps. .The triumphal arch erected at 

‘this place by Cottius in honor of Augustus is 
still extant. be aid 

Serius Straso. Vid..Susanus. 

_Sgesanus, Aduivs, was born at Vulsinii, in 

' Etruria, and was the son of Seius Strabo, who 
~ was commander of the pretorian troops at the 
close of the reign of Augustus, A.D..14. In the 
«same year Sejanus was made the colleague of 
his father in the command of the pretorian 
bands; and upon his father being sent as gov- 
ernor to Egypt, he obtained the sole command 
of these troops. He ultimately gained such in- 
fluence over Tiberius, that this suspicious man, 
who was.close and. reserved to all mankind, 
opened his bosom. to Sejanus, and made him:his 
confidant. «. For many years he governed Tibe- 
rius; but, not content with this high position, ’ 
he formed the design of obtaining the imperial 
power. With this view he sought to make him- 
self. popular with the soldiers, and gave posts 
of honor and emolument to his creatures and 
favorites.’ With the same object, he resolved 
to get rid of all the members of the imperial- 
family. -He debauched. Livia, the wife of Dru- 
sus, the son of Tiberius ; and by promising her 
marriage and a participation in the imperial 
power, he was enabled to poison Drusus with 
her connivance and assistance (23). -An acci- 
dent increased the credit of Sejanus, and con- 
firmed the confidence of Tiberius. The emper- 
or, with Sejanus and. others, was feasting ina 
natural cave, between Amycle, which was on 


the sea-coast, and thehills of Fundi. The en- 
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trance of the cave suddenly fell in and crushed. 


some of the slaves ; and all the guests, in alarm, 
tried ,to make their escape. Sejanus, resting 


his knees on the couch of Tiberius, and placing 


his shoulders under ithe falling rock, protected 
his master, and ‘was discovered in this posture 
by the soldiers who came to their relief. After 
Tiberius had Shut’ himself up in the island of | 
Caprex, Sejanus had full scope for his'machina- 


‘tions ; and the;death of Livia, the mother: of 


Tiberius (29), was followed by the banishment 


| of Agrippina and her sons Nero and Drusus. 


Tiberius at last began to suspect the designs of 
Sejanus, and felt that it was time to rid himself 
of a man who was almost more than a rival. 
To cover his schemes and remove Sejanus from 
about him, ‘Tiberius made him joint consul with 
himself in 31. ‘He then sent Sertoriis Macro 
to Rome, with a commission to take the com- 
mand of the pretorian cohorts: Macro, after 
assuring himself of the, troops, and depriving 
Sejanus of his usual guard, produced a letter 
from Tiberius to the senate, in which the em- 


.peror expressed his appreliensions of Sejanus. 


The consul Regulus ‘conducted him to prison, 
and the people loaded him with insult and out- 
rage. The senate onthe same day decreed his 
death, and he was immediately executed. His 
body was dragged about. the streets, and finally 
thrown into the Tiber.. Many of the friends of. 
Sejanus perished at the same time; and his son 
and daughter shared his fate. ‘ac 
[SuLemnus (2éAeuvoc, now- River of Kastritza), 
a river of Achaia, emptying near the promon? 


‘tory Rhium, to thé waters of which tradition 


ascribed the power of curing the pangs.of love. ] 

SELENE (ZeAqvy), called Lana by the Romans, 
was the goddess of the moon, or the moon per- 
sonified as a.divine being. .She is called a 
daughter of Hyperion and Thia, and according- 
ly a sister of Helios (Sol) and Eos (Aurof‘a) ; 
but others speak of her as a daughter of Hype- 
rion by Euryphaessa, or of Pallas, or of Jupiter 
(Zeus) and Latona.. She is also called Phebe, 
as the sister of Pheebus; the god of the sun. By 
Endymion, whom she loved, and whom she sent 
to,sleep in order to kiss him, She became the 
mother of fifty. daughters ; and to Jupiter (Zeus) 
she bore Pandia, Ersa, and Nemea: Pan also 
is said to have had connection with her in the 
shape of a white ram. Selene is described as, 
a very beautiful goddess, with long wings and 
a golden diadem. She rode, like her brother 
Helios, across the heavens in a chariot drawn 
by two white horses.» In Jater times Selene 
was identified with Artemis or Diana, and the 
worship of the two became amalgamated. In 
works of art, however, the two divinities are 
usually distinguished ; the face of Selene being 
more-full. and round, her figure less tall, and 
always clothed in a long-robe ; her veil forms 
an arch over her head, and above it there. is the 


crescent. At Rome Luna had a temple on the 
Aventine. 
Siiine. Vid. Cirropatra, No. 9. 


Sexevoia, and rarely SuLevcba (LeAevuewa: 
Zeleveedc: Seleucensis, Seleucénus), the name 
of several cities in Asia, built by Seleucus I., 
king of Syria. 1.8. ap Ticrtn (4 éni rod Té- 
yontoc rorapov, mpog Tiyper, aro Tiyptoc), also 
called S. Banyionta (2. @ év sd S. As- 
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_syria, and S. Parraorum, a great city on the 
confines: of Assyria and, Babylonia, and for a, 
long time the capital of Western Asia, until it 
was eclipsed by Crusipuon. Its exact site has 
been disputed; but the most probable opinion 
is that it stood on the western bank of the Ti- 
gris, north of its junction with the Royal Canal, 
opposite to the mouth of the River Delas or 
Silla (now Diala), and to the spot ‘where Ctesi- 
phon.was afterward built by the Parthians. It 
was a little to the south of the modern city of 
_ Bagdad. .Perhaps a, better site could not be 
found in Western Asia. It commanded the nav- 
igation of the, Tigris and Euphrates, and the 
whole plain of those two rivers ; and it stood at 
the junction of all the chief caravan. roads. by 
which the traffie between eastern and western 
Asia’was carried on. -In addition ‘to these ad- 
vantages, its people had, by the gift of Seleucus, 
the government of their own affairs. It was 
built ‘in the form of an eagle with expanded 
\wings, and was peopled by settlers from Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Syria, and Judea. It 
rapidly rose, and’eclipsed Babylon in wealth and 
splendor: Even after, the Parthian kings:had 
become masters’ of the banks of the Tigris, and 
had fixed their residence at Ctesiphon, Seleu- 
cia, though deprived of much of its importance, 
remained a very considerable city. In the reign 
of Titus, it had, according to Pliny, six, hundred 
thousand inhabitants. It was burned by Trajan 
in his Parthian expedition, and again by L. Ve- 
rus, the colleague of M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
when its*population is given by-different -au- 
thorities as three hundred thousand or four 
hundred thousand. It was again taken by. Sé- 
verus ; and from this blow it never recovered. 
In Julian's expedition it was found entirely de- 
serted.—2. Sernucta Preria (2. Icepia, 7 év Ite- 
pid, Tpoc Avtioyeta, 7 mpdc Sahacon, 7 érbar- 
_Aacola, ruins, called Seleukeh or Kepse, near 
Suadeiah), a great city and fortress of Syria, 
founded ,by Seleucus in April, B.C. 300, one 
month before the foundation of Antioch: It 
stood on the site of an ancient fortress, on the 
rocks overhanging the sea, at the foot of Mount 
Pieria, about four miles. north of the Orontes, 
and twelve miles west of Antioch. © Its natural 
strength was improved by every known art of 
’. fortification, to which were added all the works 
of architecture and engineering ‘required, to 
make it a splendid city and a great sea-port, 
while it obtained, abundant supplies from the 
fertile plain between the city.and Antioch. The 
remains of Seleucus:I. were interred at Seleu-- 
cia, in a mausoleum surrounded by a grove. In 
the war with Egypt, which ensued upon the 
murder. of Antiochus II., Seleucia surrendered 
“to Ptolemy IIT. 'Euetgetes (B.C. 246). It was 
afterward recovered by Antiochus the Great 
(219). In the war between Antiochus VIII. 
and [X., the people of Seleucia made themselves 
independent (109 or 108). Afterward, having 
successfully resisted the attacks of Tigranes for 
fourteen years'(84~70), they were confirmed in 
their freedom by Pompey.. The’city had fallen 
entirely into decay by the sixth century of our | 
era.. There are considerable ruins of the har- 
bor arndimole, of the walls of the city, and of its | 
necropolis.’ The surrounding district was called | 


Sevevcis.—3. Senevucta ap Betvum, a city of | 
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Syria, in the valley. of the. Orontes, near Apa- 
mea. Its site is doubtful.—4. Sereucrs, TRa- 
CHEOTIS (NOW ruins at Selefkeh), an itaportant city 
of Cili¢ia Aspera, was built by Seleucus I. on 
the western -bank of: the Rivér Calycadnus, : 
about four miles from its mouth, and peopled 
with’ the inhabitants of several neighboring 
cities. It had an oracle of Apollo, and annual 
games in honor of Jupiter (Zeus) Olympius. It 
vied with Tarsus in power and splendor, and 
was_a free city under the Romans. It has’ re- 


:markable claims to: renown both in-political and 


literary history: in the former, as the place 
where Trajan and Frederic Barbarossa died ; 
in the latter, as the birth-place of the philoso- 
phers Athenzus and Xenarchus, of the sophist 
Alexander, the secretary of M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, and of other learned men. | On its site 
are still seen the ruins of temples, porticoes, 
aqueducts, and tombs. — 5. Stneucra'1n MeEso- 
poramia (now Bz), on the left bank of the Eu- 
phrates, opposite to the ford of Zeugma, was a 
fortress of considerable importanée in ancient. 
military history.—6. A considerable city of Mar- 
giana, built by Alexander the Great, in a beau- 
tiful situation, and called Alexandrea ; destroy- 
ed by the barbarians, and rebuilt by Antiochus ~_ 
I., who named it Seleucia after his father Se- 
leucus I.. ‘The Roman prisoners taken at thé 
defeat of Crassus by the Parthians were settled 
hete by King Orodes. —.7. Sereucta in Carta. 
(Vid. Traturs.) There were other cities of the 
name, of less importance, in Pisidia, Pamphylia, 
Palestine, and Elymais: : : 
SELEUCIsS (LeAeveic). 1. The most beautiful 
and fertile district of Syria; containing the north- 
western part of the country, between Mount 
Amanus on the north, the Mediterranean on the 
west, the districts of Cyrrhestice and Chaly- 
bonitis on the northeast, the desert on the east, 
and Coelesyria and the mountains of Lebanon 
on the south. It included the valley of the 
Lower Orontes, and contained the four great 
cities of Antioch, Seleucia, Laodicea,.and Apa- 
mea, whence it was also called Tetrapolis. In 
later times the name was confined to the small 
district north of the Orontés, the southern part 


‘of the former Seleucis being divided into Cas- 


siotis, west of the Orontes, and Apamene, ‘east 
of the river.—2. A district of Cappadocia.—3. 
A name which Selecus I. endeavored to give to 
the Caspian Sea, in memory of a voyage of ex- 
ploration made round it by his command. 
,SELEUcUS (ZéAeveoc), the name of several 
kings of Syria.” I. Surnamed Nicartor, the found- 
er of the Syrian monarchy, reigned B.C. 312— 
280. He was the son of Antiochus, a Macedo- 
nian of distinction among the officers of Philip 
II., and was born about 358., He accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition to Asia, and dis-- 
tinguished himself particularly in the Indian 
campaigns. After the death of Alexander (323) 
he espoused the side of Perdiccas, whom he ac- 
companied on his expedition against Egypt; but 
he took a leading part in the mutiny of the sol- 


'diers, which ended in the death of Perdiccas 


(321). In the second partition of-the provinces 
which followed, Seleucus obtained the wealthy 
and important satrapy of Babylonia. Inthe war 
between Antigonus and Eumenes, Seleucus af. 
forded efficient support to the former; but after 
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the death of Eumenes (316), Antigonus began to 
treat the other satraps as his subjects. There- 
upon Seleucas fled to Egypt, where he induced 
Ptolemy to unite with Lysimachus and Cassan- 
der in a‘league against their common enemy. 
In the war that ensued Seleucus took aniactive 
part.. At length, in 312, he recovered Babylon ; 


and it is from this period that the Syrian mon-. 


“archy is commonly reckoned to commence. 
This era of the Seleucide, as it is termed, has 
been determined by chronologers to the Ist of 
October, 312. Soon afterward Seleucus defeat- 
ed Nicanor, the satrap of Media, and followed 
up ‘his victory by the conquest of Susiana, Me- 
dia, and some adjacent districts. For the next 
few years he gradually extended his power over 
all the eastern provinces which had formed part 
of the empire of Alexander; from the Euphrates 
to the banks of the Oxus and the Indus. In 306 
Seleucus followed the example of Antigonus 

‘and Ptolemy, by formally assuming the regal 
title and diadem. - In 302 he joined the league 
formed for the second time by Ptolemy,.‘Ly- 
simachus, and Cassander, against their com- 
mon enemy Antigonus. ‘The united forces of 
Seleucus and Lysimachus gained a’decisive vic- 
tory over Antigonus at Ipsus (301); in which 

_ Antigonus himself was siain. 
of the spoil, Seleucus obtained the largest share, 
being rewarded for his services with a great 
part of Asia Minor (which was divided between 
him and Lysimachus), as well.as with the whole 
of Syria, from the Euphrates to the, Mediterra- 
nean. ‘The empire of Seleucus was now’by far 
the most extensive and powerful of those which 
had been formed out of the dominions of Alex- 
ander. It comprised the whole of Asia, from 


the remote provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana | 


to the coasts of Pheenicia, and from'the Paro- 
pamisus to the central plains of Phrygia, where 
the boundary which separated him from Lysim- 
achus is not clearly defined. Seleucus appears 
to have felt the difficulty of exercising a vigilant 
control over so. extensive an.empire, and ac- 
cordingly, in 293, he consigned the government 
of all the provinces beyond the Euphrates to 
his son-Antiochus, upon whom he bestowed the 
title of king, as well as the, hand of his own 
youthful wife, Stratonice, for whom the prince 
had conceived a violent attachment. In 288, 
the ambitious designs of Demetrius (now bhe- 
come king of Macedonia) once more aroused 
the common jealousy of his old adversaries, and 
led Seleucus again to unite in a league with 
Ptolemy and Lysimachus against him. After 
Demetrius had been driven from his kingdom 
‘by Lysimachus, he transported the seat of war 
into. Asia Minor, but he was compelled to sur- 
render to SeJeucus in 286. The Syrian king 
kept Demetrius in confinement till three years 
afterward, but during the whole. of that time 
treated him in a friendly and liberal manner: 
For some time jealousies had existed between 
Seleucus and Lysimachus ; but the immediate 
eause of the war between the two monarchs; 
which terminated in the defeat and death of 
Lysimachus (281), is related in the life of the 
latter. .Seleucus now crossed the Hellespont 
in order to take possession of the throne of 
Macedonia, which had been left vacant by the 
death of Lysimachus; but he.had advanced no 
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farther than Lysimachia, when he wa§ assas- 
sinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, to whom, as the 
son of his old friend and ally, he had extended 
a friendly protection. . His death took place in 
the beginning of 280, only seven months after 
that of Lysimachus, and in the thirty-second, 
year of his reign.’ He was in his seventy-eighth 
year. Seleucus appears to have carried out, 
with great energy and perseverance, the pro- 
jects originally-formed by Alexander himself 
for the Hellenization of his Asiatic empire ; and 
we find him founding, in almost every province, 
Greek or Macedonian colonies; which becathe 
so many centres of civilization and refinement. 
Of these no less'than sixtéen are mentioned as : 
bearing the name of Antiochia, after his father ; 
five that of Laodicea, from his mother; seven 
were called after himself, Seleucia; three from 
the name'of his first wife, Apamea; and‘one 
Stratonicea, from his second wife, the daughter 
of Demetrius. Numerous other cities, whose 
names attest their Macedonian origin—Berea, 
Edessa; Pella, &c.—likewise owed their first 
foundation to Seleucus. —II. Surnamed Cat- 
LINICUS (246-226), was the eldest son of Antio- 
chus II. by his first wife Laodice.. ‘The first 
measure of his administration, or rather that 
of his. mother, was to put to death his step- 
mother Berenice, together with her infant son. 
This act of cruelty produced the most disastrous 
effects. In’ order to avenge his sister, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, king ‘of Egypt, invaded the domin- 
ions of Seleucus, ‘and not only made himself . 
master of Antioch and the whole of Syria, but 
carried his arms unopposed beyond the Euphra- - 
tes and the Tigris. During these operations 
Seleucus kept wholly aloof; but when Ptolemy 
had been recalled to. his own dominions by do- 
mestic disturbances, he recovered: possession , 
of the greater part of the provinces which he 
had lost. Soon afterward Seleucus became in- | 
volved in a dangerous war with. his brother An- 
tiochus Hietax, who attempted to obtain Asia 
Minor as an independent kingdom for himself» 
This war lasted several years, but was at length 
terminated by the decisive defeat of Antiochus, 
who was obliged to quit.Asia Minor and take 
refuge in Egypt. Seleucus undertook,an expe- 
dition to the East, with’ the view of reducing 
the revolted provinces of Parthia and Bactria,. ’ 
which had availed themselves of the disordered 
state of the Syrian empire to throw off its yoke. 
He was, however, defeated by Arsaces, king of 
Parthia, in a-great battle, which was long after 
celebrated by the Parthians as the foundation 
of their independence. s After the expulsion of 
Antiochus, Attalus, king of Pergamus, extend- 
ed his dominions over the greater part of Asia 
Minor; and Seleucus appears to-have been en- 
gaged in an expedition for the recovery of these 
provinces, when he was accidentally killed by 
a fall from his horse, in the twenty-first’ year 
of his reign, 226. .He left two sons, who suc- 
cessively ascended the throne, Seleucus Cerau- 
nus and Antiochus, afterward surnamed the 
Great. His own surname of Callinicus was 
probably assumed after his recovery of the proy- 
inces that had been overrun by Ptolemy.—lIL. 
Surnamed Crraunus (226-223), eldest son and 
successor of Seleucus II. The surname of Ce- 
raunus was given him by the ag appar- 
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ently in derision, as he. appears to have been 
feeble both in mind and body. He was assas- 
sinated byvtwo of his officers, after a reign of 
only three years, and was succeeded by: his 
brother, Antiochus the Great.—IV. Surnamed 
Puyroparor (187-175), was the son-and suc- 
cessor of Antiochus the Great. _ The defeat of, 
his father by the Romans, and the ignominious 
peace which followed it, had greatly diminished 
the power of the Syrian. monarchy, and the 
reign of Seleucus. was, in consequence, ieeble 
and inglorious, and was marked by_no striking 
events,, He was.assassinated in 175 by one of 
his own ministers, He left two children: De- 
-metrius, who.subsequently ascended the throne; 
and Laodice, married to Perseus, king of Mace-. 
donia —V. Eldest son of Demetrius II., assum- 
ed the royal diadem on learning the death of 
his father, 125; but his mother Cleopatra, who 
had herself put Demetrius to death, was indig- 
nant at hearing that her son had’ ventured. to 
take such a step. without her authority, and 
caused Seleticus also to be assassinated.—VI. 
Surnamed. Erieuines, and also Nrcator (95- 
93), was the eldest of the five sons of Antio- 
chus VIII. Grypus, On the death of his father 
in 95, he ascended the throne,.and defeated 
and slew in battle his uncle ‘Antiochus Cyzice- 
nus, who had laid claim to the kingdom. But 
shortly after Seleucus was in his turn defeated 
by Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cyzicenus, 
and expelled from Syria. He took refuge in 
. Cilicia, where he established himself in the city 
of Mopsuestia; but, in consequence of his tyr- 
anny, he was burned to death by the inhabit- 
ants in his palace. 
.SELGE (Syn: Lelyebe: now Sirk 2 ruins), 
one of the .chief of the independent mountain 
cities of Pisidia, stood on the southern side of 
Mount Taurus, on the Eurymedon, just where 
the river breaks, through the mountain chain. 
On a rock above it was a citadel named Keo- 
6éécov, in which was’a temple of Juno (Hera). 
Its inhabitants, who were the most warlike of 
all the Pisidians, claimed descent from the La- 
cedemonians, and inscribed the name Aaxedaé- 
pov on their coins. They could bring an army 
of tiventy thousand men into the field, and, as 
late as the fifth century, we find them beating 
back a horde of Goths. In a valley near the 
city, in the heart of lofty mountains, grew wine, 
and_oil, and other products of the most luxuri- 
ant vegetation. 

[SeLedva (ZeAyoosar, Ptol.), a people on the 
western coast of Britannia Barbara, in the east: 
ern part of the modern Galloway and in Dum- 
Sriesshire.] : + osdlainn 1 

SELINUS (LeAwvods, -odvroc, contraction of oe- 
Awéecc, from oéAwvov, parsley”). 1. A small 
river on the southwestern coast of Sicily, flow- 
ing by the town: of the same name.—a. (Now 
Crestena), a river of Elis, in the district Tri- 
phylia, near Scillus, flowing into the Alpheus 
west of Olympia.—3. (Now Vostitza), a river of 
Achaia, rising in Mount Erymanthus.—4, A 


tributary of the Caicus in. Mysia, flowing by the’ 


town of Pergamum.—. (Zedwobvridc, Sedwvoi- 

ovo¢ : near the modern Castel vetrano, ruins), one 

of the most important, towns in Sicily, situated 

upon a hill on the southwestern coast, and upon 

a river of the same name. It was founded by 
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the Dorians from Megara Hyblea, on the east- 
ern coast of Sicily, B.C)'628. - It soon attained 
great prosperity ; but it was taken by the Car- 
thaginians.in 409, when most of its inhabitants 
were slain or sold as slaves, and the greater 
part-of the city destroyed. The population: of 
Selinus must at that tinje have been very con- 
siderable, since we are told that sixteen thou- 
sand men fell in the siege and conquest of thé 
town, five thousand were carried to Carthage 
as slaves, two thousand six hundred fled to Ag- 
rigentum, and many others took refuge in the 
surrounding villages. ‘The Carthaginians, how- 
ever, allowed the inhabitants to return to, Seli- 
nus in the course of the same year, and it con- 


)tinued to be a'place of secondary impoftance 


till 249, when it was again destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, and its inhabitants transferred to 
Lilybeum. The surrounding country produced 


excellent wheat.. East of Selirius, on the road 


to Agrigentum, were celebrated mineral springs 
called Ague Selinwntie, subsequently Ague La- 
bode or Labodes, the modern Baths of Sciacca. 
There are still considerable ruins of Selinus.— 
6. (Now Sélentz), a town in Cilicia, situated on 
the coast, and upon a rock which was almost 
entirely surrounded by the sea. In consequence 
of the death of the Emperor Trajan in this 
town, it was for a long time called Trajanopolis. 

SELLasia (ZeAAacia or LVedaoia), a town in 
Laconia, north of Sparta, was situated near the 
River Ginus, and commanded one of the princi- 
pal_passes leading to Sparta. Here the cele- 
brated: battle was fought between Cleomenes 
HT. and Antigonus Doson, B.C. 221, in which 
the former was defeated. hrgay 

SELLSIs (LeAAgecc).- 1..A river in Elis, on 
which the Homeric: Ephyra stood, rising in 
Mount Pholoé, and falling into the sea.south 
of the Peneus.—2. A river near Sicyon.—3: A 
river in Troas, near Arisbe, and a tributary of 
the Rhodius. ; 

Sevxi or Heir. Vid. Dovona. 

SeLtympria or Spnyprya (2nAvpbpia, ZnAvbpia, 
Anhvubpravoc: now Selivria), 
an important town in Thrace, situated on the 
Propontis. It was a colony of the Megarians, 
and was founded earlier than Byzantium. It 
perhaps: derived its name from its founder Se- 
lys and the Thracian word Bria, a town. | It 
continued to be a place of considerable import- 
ance till its conquest: by Philip, the father of 
Alexander, from which time its decline may be 
dated. Under 'the later emperors it was called 
Eudoxiupolis, in honor of Eudoxia, the wife of 
Arcadius ; but it afterward recovered its an- 
cient name. , 

SEMEcHwONitIs oF Samacuonttis Lacus (Seue- 
Xovitie, Sauaywvitic, and -.rOy Riwvyn: in the 
Old Testament, Waters of Merom: now Wahr- 
el-Huleh), a small lake in the north of Palestine, 
the highest of the three formed by the Jordan, 
both branches of which fall into its northern 
end, while the river flows out ‘of its southern 
end in one stream. The valley in which it lies 
1s. Inclosed on the west and east by mountains 
belonging to the two ranges of Lebanon, form- 
Ing a position which has been of military im- 
portance both in ancient and modern times, es- 
pecially as the great Damascus road crosses the 
Jordan just-below the lake, According to the 
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, , 
division of Palestine under the Roman empire, 


it belonged to Galilee, but in earlier times, un- | 


der the Syrian kings, it was reckoned to Cele- 
syria. ; 

‘SEMELE (ZeuéA7), daughter of Cadmus ‘and 
Harmonia, at Thebes, and accordingly sister of 
Ino, Agave, Autonoé, and Polydorus.. ‘She was 
beloved by Jupiter (Zens). Juno.(Hera), stim- 
ulated by. jealousy, appeared to her.in the form 
of her aged nurse Beroés and induced her to ask 
Jupiter (Zeus) to visit her in the same splendor 
and majesty with which he appeared to Juno 

(Hera). “Jupiter (Zeus) warned her of the dan- 
ger of her request; but as he had sworn. to 
grant whatever she desired, he was obliged to 
comply with her prayer. He accordingly ap- 
peared before her as thé god of thunder, and 
Semele was consumed by the lightning ; but 
Jupiter (Zeus). saved her child Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus), with whom she was pregnant. Her son 
afterward carried her out ofthe lower world, 

_and conducted her to Olympus, where she-be- 
came immortal under the name of Thyone. . 
~ Semirimis (Zevipayec) and Ninus (Nivoc), the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian empire of 

inus or Nineveh. Ninus was a: great -war- 
rior, who built the town of Ninus or Nineveh 
about B.C. 2182, and. subdued the greater part 
of Asia. Semiramis was the daughter of the 
fish-goddess Derceto of Ascalon in Syria by a 
Syrian youth; but, being ‘ashamed of-her frail- 
ty, she made away with the youth, and exposed 
hér infant daughter... But the child was mirac- 

. ulously preserved by doves, who fed her till she 
was discovered by the shepherds of the neigh- 

’ borhood. She was then brought up by the chief 
shepherd of the royal herds, whose name was 
Simmas, and from whom she derived the name 
of Semiramis. Her surpassing beauty attracted 
the notice of Onnes, one of the king’s friends 
and generals, who married. her. He subse- 
quently sent for his wife to the army, where 
the Assyrians were engaged in the siege of 
Bactra, which.they had long endeavored in vain 
to take. Upon her arrival in the camp she 
planned an attack, upon the citadel of the town, 
mounted the walls with a few brave followers, 
and obtained possession of the place. Ninus 
was so charmed by her bravery and beauty that 


he resolved to make hér. his wife, whereupon, 


her unfortunate husband _ put an,end to -his life. 
By Ninus Semiramis:had a:son, Ninyas, and on 
‘ the death of Ninus she sueceeded him on the 
throne. According to another account, Semi- 
ramis had obtained from her husband permis- 
sion to rule over Asia for five days, and availed 
herself of this opportunity to cast the king into 
a dungeon, or, as is also related, to put him to 
death, and thus obtained the sovereign power. 
Her fame threw into the shade that of Ninus; 
and later ages loved to tell of her marvellous 
deeds and her heroic achievements. She built 
numerous cities, and erected many wonderful 
buildings ; and several of the most extraordi- 
nary works in the East, which were extant in 
a Jater age, and the authors of which were un- 
known, were ascribed by popular tradition. to 
this queen. In Nineveh she erected a tomb for 
her husband, nine stadia high and ten wide ; 
she built the city of Babylon, with all its won- 
ders ; andshe constructed the hanging gardens 
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in Media, of which. later writers cive us stich 
strange accounts. ‘Besides conquering many 


snations-of Asia, she subdued Egypt and a great 


~ 

part of Authiopia, but was unsuccessful in an 
attack which she made upon India. After a 
reign of forty-two years’ she resigned the sov- 
ereignty to her ‘son Ninyas, and disappeared 
from the earth, taking her flight to heaven in 
the form of a dove. The fabulous nature of 
this narrative is apparént. « It is probable that 
Semiramis was originally a Syrian.goddess, per- 
haps the same. who was worshipped at Asca- 
lon under the name of Astarte, or the Heavenly 
Aphrodite, towhom the dove was sacred. Hence 
the stories of her voluptuousness, which were 
current even in the time of Augustus (Ov., Am., 
dey 5, 11). 4 4° : 

SeMNONES, More rarely SrnNones, a German 
people, described by Tacitus as the most pow; 
erful tribe of the Suevic race,,dwelt_betiveen 
the rivers Viadus’ (now Oder) and Albis. (now 
Elbe), from the! Riesengebirge in the south as 
far as the country around Frankfurt on the Oder 
and Potsdam in the north. 

Semo Sancus.- Vid. Sancus. 

Sempronia. 1. Daughter of Tib. .Gracchus, 
censor B.C. 169, and sister of the two celebra- 
ted tribunes, married-Scipio Africanus minor. 
—2. Wife of D. Junius Brutus, consul 77, was 
a woman of great personal attractions and lit- 
erary accomplishments, but of a’profligate char- 
acter. She.took part in Catiline’s conspiracy, 
though her husband was not privy to it. 

Sempronra Gens; was of great antiquity, and 
one of its members, A. Sempronius Atratintis, 
obtained the -consulship as early as B.C.,497, 
twelve years after the foundation of the-repub- 
lic. ‘The Sempronii were divided into. many 
families, of which the Arratinr were-patrician, 


but all the others were plebeian : their names’ : 
are AsELLIO, Brasus, Graccuus, Sopuus, Tu-* 


DITANUS. : 
Sina (Senensis). 1. (Now Senigaglia), sur 
named Gattica, and sometimes called Srno 
GALLIA, a town on the coast of Umbria, at the 
mouth of the small river’ Sena, was founded 
by the Senones, a Gallic people, and was made 
a colony by the Romans after the conquest of 
the Senones, B.C. 283. In the civil war it es- 
poused the Marian party, and-was taken and 
sacked by Pompey.—2. (Now Siena), a town in 
Etruria and a Roman colony, on the road from 
Clusium to Florentia, is only mentioned in the 
times of the emperors. _, at b 
Senuca. 1.M. Annas, the rhetorician, was 
born at Corduba (now. Cordova), in Spain, about 
B.C. 61. Seneca was at Rome in the early pe- 
riod of the power of Augustus, for he says that 
he had seen Ovid declaiming before Arellius’ 
Fuseus. He afterward returned+to Spain, and 
married Helvia, by whom he had three sons, L, 
Anneus Seneca, L. Anneus Mela or Mella, the 
father of the poet Lucan, and M. Novatus, Nova- 
tus was the eldest son, and took the name of Ju- 
nius Gallio upon being adopted by Junius Gallio. 
Seneca was rich, and he belonged to the eques- 
trian class. At a later period Seneca returned 
to Rome, where he resided till his death, which 
probably occurred near the end of the reign of 
Tiberius. Two of Seneca’s works.have come 
down to us. 1. Controversiatum: Libri Aecem, 
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which he ‘addressed to his three sons, The 
first, second, seventh, eighth, and tenth books 
only are extant, and these are somewhat mu- 
tilated : of the other books only fragments re- 
main. These Controversiz are rhetorical’ ex- 
ercises On imaginary cases, filled with common- 
places, such jas a mar of large verbal memory 
and great reading carries about With him as his 
ready money. 2. Suasoriarum Liber, which is 
probably not complete. We may collect from 
its contents What the subjects were on which 
the rhetoricians of that age exercised their wits? 
one of them is, ‘ Shall-Cicero apologize to M. 
Antonius? Shall he agree to‘burn his Philip- 
pics, if Antonius requires it?’ Another is, 
** Shall Alexander embark on the ocean?” If 
there are some good ideas and apt expressions 


in these puerile declamations, they have no val-, 


ue where they stand, and probably most of them 
are borrowed. No merit of form can compen- 
sate for worthlessness of matter. The best edi- 
tion of these works is by A. Schottus, Heidel- 
berg, 1603, frequently reprinted.—2. L. Anna- 
us, the philosopher, the son of the preceding, 
was born at Corduba, probably a few years B.C., 
and brought to Rome by his parents when he 
wasachild. Though he was naturally of a weak 
body, he was a hard:student from his youth, and 
~ he devoted himself with great ardor to rhetorie 
and -philosophy. He also soon gained distinc- 
tion as a pleader of causes, and he excited the 
Jealousy and hatred of Caligula by the ability 
with which he conducted a case in the senate 
‘before the emperor. In the first year of the 
reigh of Claudius (A.D. 41), Seneca was ban- 
ished to, Corsica on account of his intimacy 
with Julia, the niece of Claudius, of whom Mes- 
salina was jealous. After eight years’ residence 
in Corsica, Seneca was recalled (59) by the in- 
fluence of Agrippina, who had just married her 
uncle‘the Emperor Claudius. He now obtained 
a pretorship, and was made the tutor of the 
young Domitius, afterward the Emperor Nero, 
who was the son of Agrippina by a former hus- 
band. On the accession of his pupil to the im- 
perial throne (54) after the death of Claudius, 
Seneca became one of the chief advisers of the 
young emperor. He exerted his influence to 
cheek Nero’s vicious propensities; but at the 
same time he profited from his position to amass 
an immense fortune. He supported Nero in 
his contests with his mother Agrippina, and 
was not only a party to the death of the latter 
(60), but he wrote the letter which Nero ad- 
dressed to the senate in justification of the mur- 
der. After the death of his mother Nero aban- 
doned himself without any restraint to his vi- 
cious propensities ; and the presence of Seneca 
soon became irksome to him, while the wealth 
of the philosopher excited the emperor’s cupid- 
ity. Burrus, the prefect of the pretorian guards, 
who had always been a firm supporter of Sen- 
eca, died in 63. His death broke the power of 
Seneca; and Nero now fell into, the hands of 
persons who'were exactly suited to his taste. 
Tigellinus and Fennius Rufus, who succeeded 
Burrus in the command of the pretorians, be- 
gan an attack on Seneca. His enormous wealth, 
his gardens and villas, more magnificent than 
those of the emperor, his exclusive claims to 


eloquence, and his disparagement of Nero’s skill | 
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in driving. and singing, were all urged against 


him; and itwas time, they said, for Nero to get 
rid of a teacher. Seneca heard of the chargés 


against him: he was rich, and he knew that 


Nero wanted money. He asked the emperor 
for permission to retire, and offered to surren- 
der‘all that he had. Nero affected td be grate- 
ful for his past services, refused: the proffered 
gift, and sent him away with perfidious assur- 
ances of his respect and affection. Seneca now 
altered his mode of life, saw little company, and 
seldom visited the city, on the ground of feeble 
health, or being oceupied with his philosophical — 
studies. The conspiracy of Piso’(65) gave the 
emperor a pretext for putting his teacher to 
death, though there was not complete evidence 
of Seneca being a party to the conspiracy. Sen- 
eca was at the time returning from Campania, 
and had rested at. a villa four miles from the 
city, Nero sent a tribune to him with the or- 
der of death. Without showing any sign of 
alarm, Seneca cheered: his weeping friends by _ 
reminding them of the lessons of ‘philosophy. 
Embracing his wife Pompeia Paulina, he prayed 
her to moderate her grief, and to console her- 
self for the loss of her husband by the reflection 
that he had lived an honorable life. But as 
Paulina protested that she would die with him, 
Seneca consented, and the same blow opened ° 
the veins in the arms of both. Seneca’s body 
was attenuated by age and meagre diet; the 
blood would not flow easily, and’ he opened: the 
veins in his legs. His torture was excessive ; 
and, to save.himself and his wife the pain of 
seeing one another suffer, he bade her retire to 
her chamber. His last words were taken down 
in writing by persons who were ¢alled in for the 
purpose, and were afterward published. Sen- 
eca’s torments being stil prolonged, :he took 
hemlock from his. friend and physician, Statius 
Anneus, but it had no effect. At last he. en- 


| tered a warm bath, and as he sprinkled some 


of the water on the slaves nearest to him, he 
said that he made a libation to Jupiter the Lib- 
erator. He was then taken into a vapor stove, 
where he was quickly suffocated. Seneca died, 
as was.the fashion among the Romans, with 
the courage of a stoic, but with somewhat of a 
theatrical affectation, which detracts from the 
dignity of the scene. Seneca’s great misfor- 
tune was to have known Nero ; and though we 
can not say that he was a truly great or-a truly : 
good man, his character will not lose by-com- 
parison with that of many others who have been 
placed in equally difficult cireumstances. Sen- 
eca’s fame rests on his numerous writings, of 
which the following are extant: 1. De Tra, in 
three ‘books, addressed to Novatus, probably 
the earliest of Seneca’s works. In the first 
book he combats what Aristotle says of Anger 
in his Ethics. 2. De Consolatione ad Helviam 
Matrem Liber, a consolatory letter to his moth- 
er, written during his residence in Corsica. It 
1s one of his best treatises. 3. De Consolatione 
ad Polybium Liber, also written in Corsica. If 
it is the work of Seneca, it does him no credit. 
Polybius was the powerful freedman of Clau- 
dius, and the Consolatio is intended to comfort 
him on the occasion:of the loss of his brother, 
But it also contains adulation of the emperor, 
and many expressions unworthy of a true stoic, 


sy 
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Se Me PERT Ct Aa Shon gs! 
or of ar’ henést\man:’ 4. Laber-de Consolatione. 
ad Marciam, written after. his return ftom exile, 
was designed to:console Marcia for the loss of 
her son; Marcia was’ the-daughter of A. Gre- 
mutius Cordus. 5. De, Prowdentia Liber, ov 
Quare bonis viris mala accidant ¢um-sit. Provi- 
* dentia, is addressed, to the younger Lucilius, 

procurator of Sicily. » The question that.is here 


discussed often, engaged the ancient. ‘philoso-., 


phers : the. stoical_solution of the. difficulty is 
that suicide is the remedy when misfortune has 
Yecome intolerablé. © In this: discourse,Seneca 


rk 


“Says that he intends to_prove “that Providence’| 
all things, and that God is. 


hath a power over 
always present-with us,” 6..De Animi Tran- 
_ quallatdte, addressed to Sérenus; probably writ- 
ten, scon. after Seneca’s return’ from. exile. It 
is in the form of a letter rather than a treatise : 
the object is to discover the means: by which 
tranquillity of mind can be obtained. “'7. De Con- 
stantia Sapientis sey quod in, sapientem non cadit 
“injuria, also addressed to Sexenus, is founded 
/ on the stoical doctrine of the impassiveness of- 
the wise man. 8 De Clementia ad Neronem 
Cesarem Libri duo, written at the beginning of 
_ Nero's reign. “Thére«is too mutch’ of. the. flat- 
terer in this } but.the advice is good. _'The'sec- 
ond book is-incomplete.. It is.in the first-chap- 
“ter of this second book that the anecdote is told 


“of Neto’s unwillingness to sign a sentence of | 


execution, and his exclamation, “I would I 
could neither read nor write,” 9. De Brevitate 
Vite ad Paulinum Liber, recommends the proper 
‘ employment of time and the getting of wisdom 
as the chief purpose of life. 10. De Vita Beata 
ad Gallionem, addressed to his brother, L. Junius 
Gallid, is probably one Of the later works of 
Seneca, in which’he, maintains, the stoical doc- 
trine that there is no happiness without virtue ; 
‘but he does not deny that other things, as health 
and riches} have their value.’ The conclusion 
of the treatise is lost. 11. De Otio aut Secessu 
Sapientis, is sometimes joined to No. 10. -12. 
‘De Beneficus Lrbri.septem, addressed to Abu- 
, cius Liberalis, is an excellent discussion of the 
way of conferring a favor, and.of the, duties of 
the giver ard of the receiver. The handling is 
not very methodical, but it is very complete: 
It is a treatise which all: persons ‘might, read 
“with profit. °13. Hpistole ad Lucilium, one hund- 


red and. twenty-four in number, are not the cor- 


respondence. of daily life, like that of, Cicero, 
but.a collection of moral maxims and remarks 
Without any systematic.order. They contain 


much good matter, and have been favorite read:. 


ing with many distinguished men. . It ‘is. pos- 


sible that these letters, and, indeed, many of | 


Seneca’s moral treatises, were written in the 
" latter part of his life, and probably after he had 
lost the favor of Nero. That, Senéea sought 
consolation and tranquillity of mind in literary 
occupation is manifest. 14. Apocolocyntosis, is 
a satire against the Emperor Claudius. The 
‘word is a play on the term Apotheosis or, deifi- 
cation, and is equivalent in meaning to Pump- 
kinification, or the reception of Claudius among 
the pumpkins. ‘The. subject was well enough, 
but the treatment hasno great merit; and Sen- 
e¢a probably had no other object than to gratify 
his spite against the emperor. 15. Questionum 
Naluralium Libri septem, addressed to, Lucilius 
51 
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Ye Sopite 
, SENECIO. ' _ 
J unior, is not a-systematic work, but a collec- 
tion of natural facts from various writers; Greek 
and Roman, tany. of which are curious. ‘The 
Jirst book treats of meteors, the second of thun- 
_der and lightning, the third of water, the fourth 
of shail, snow, and ice, the fifth of winds, the 
‘sixth’ of earthquakes and) the sources of the 
Nile, and the. seventh of’ comets. Moral .re- 
marksvaré Scattered through the work; and, in- 


{ 


|-deed,-the design of the whole appears to: be:to 


find’ a foundation for ethic, the chief part: of 
philosophy,.in the knowledge of nature (Physic): 
16. 'Tragedig, ten. in number. They are. en- 
jitled Hercules Furens, Thyestes, 


exception of the Octavia, indicate sufficiently 


I | Thebais or Pha- ° 
| msse, Hippolytus or, Phedra, Gsdipus, Troades 

or Hecuba, Medea, Agamemnon, Hercules Eteus, ° 
‘and. .Octavia. Thé titles themselves, with the 


‘what the tragedies are; Greek mythological sub- . 
jects treated in a peculiar fashion... They are | 


_written in Tambic -senarii, “Ani erapeyae youth 
choral parts, in anapestic and other metres. 
The subject of the Octavia is Nero’s ill-treat+ 


ment of his wife,.his passion for Poppea, and 


the exile of Octavia. These tragedies are not 
adapted, and certainly were never intended-for 
the stage. They were designed for, reading or 
for recitation after. the Roman fashion, and they 
bear. the stamp of a rhetorical age. .Théy con- 
tain: many striking passages, and have some 
merit as poems. ‘ Moral'sentiments andmaxims 
abound, and the style and character-of Seneca 
sare as conspicuous here as‘in his prose works. 
The judgments on Seneca’s writings-haveé been 
as various as the opinions about, his character; 
and both in. extremes. 
that he looks best, in quotations; but thisis an 
admission that there is something worth quot- 
ing, which can not be’said of all writers. ‘That 
Seneca: possessed ‘great mental.powers can not: 
be doubted. He had seen ‘much of human life, 
| and he knew well what,man was, His. philos- 
ophy, so far‘as he adopted a system, was the 
stoical, but itwas rather an eclecticism of stei- 
_cism than pure stoicism. His style is antithet- 
ical, and apparently labored ; and when there is 
much labor, there is generally affectation, Yet 
his language.is clear and forcible ; it, is not 
mere words : there is thought always. It would 
not ‘be easy-to name any modern’ writer. who 
has treated on morality, and has said so,much 
that is: practically good and true, or has treated 
the'matter in so attractive a way... The best edi- 
tions of Seneca are by J. F. Gronovius, Leiden,,. 
1649-1658, 4 yols.12mo; by Ruhkopf, Leipzig, 
1797-1811, 5 vols. 8vo ;, and the Bipont edition, 
Strassburg, 1809, 5 vols. Svo., [A new edition 
is. in course of publication by Fickert, of which 
three volumes‘have appeared, Leipzig; 1842-5. } 
Senecio, Herennivs. 1. Was a native of 
Betica in Spain, where he served as questor. 
He was put to death by Domitian on the accusa- 
tion of Metius Carus, in consequence of his’ 
having written the life.of Helvidius Priscus, 
which he composed at the request of Fannia, 
the wife of Helvidius.—[2. C. Sosius, consul 
suffectus A.D. 98, and consul A.D! 99, 102, and 
107.—3.. Turzius, a friend of Nero, neverthe- 
less took part in Piso’s conspiracy. against the . 
emperor, and on its detection was obliged to 
put.an end to his’ life.] wc 


It has been said of him . 


/ 
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SENIA. 


Senia -(Senensis:. now. Segua or Zengg), a 


Roman colony in Liburnia, in Tlyricum, on the 


coast, and on the road from Aquileia to Siscia, 


-» Smnonks, a powerful.people in Gallia Lugdu, |, 


nensis, dwelt-along the upper course of the Se- 
quana (now Seine), and were bounded ‘on the 
‘north by the Parisii, on the west by the Car- 
nutes, on the south by.the Avdul; and,on the 
_@ast by the Lingones and Mandubii. Their 
‘chief town was, Agendicum, afterward called 
Senones (now Sens). 
_) Crossed the Alps about B.C. 400; in. order, to 
‘settle in Italy ; and asthe greater part of Upper 
Italy was ‘already occupied by-other Celtic tribes, 
the Senones were obliged to penetrate a con- 
' ‘siderable ‘distance to the south, and took up 
their abode on the Adriatic Sea, between the 
Rivers Utis ‘and Ausis (between Ravenna and 
_ Ancona); after expelling the Umbrians. Tn this 
country they founded the town of Séna.. They 
~ extended their ravages into Etruria; and it, was 
im consequence of the interference of the Ro- 
mans.while they were laying siege to Clusium 
that they marched against Rome and took the 
-city, B.C. 390. “From this time we find them 
engaged in constant hostilities with the Ro- 
mans, till they were at length completely sub- 
ae and the greater part of them destroyed 
y the consul Dolabella, 283.. 
‘Sentinum:(Sentinas, Sentinatis : rums near 
Sassoferrato), a fortified, town in Umbria, not 
far from the River Aisis. > 5 
'_ [Sentivs Aveukinus, an’ epigramimatic poet 
in the time of the younger Pliny; whom he 
praised’ in his. verses. ‘One of his*poems in 
praise of Pliny is preserved in a letter of the 
jatter.] . ' ; ‘ 
Sentivs Sarurninus. - Vid. Sarurninus. 
SEpias (2yred¢: now St. George), a promon- 
tory in the southeast of Thessaly, in the district 
Magnesia, on which a great part of the flect of 
Xerxes was wrecked. 
[Seprnum (now Aitilia, about. ten miles from 
Sipine) a city of the Samnites, to the south- 
‘ east of Bovianum: it became.a Roman‘colony 
in the reign of Nero. ] : 
' SeEpiasia, one of the principal streets in Cap; 
ua, where perfumes and luxuries of a similar 
kind were sold. ek ; 
' SEPPHORIS (Zexdupic : now Sefurieh), a-city 
of Palestine, in the middle of Galilee, about 
half-way between Mount Carmel and the Lake 
of Tiberias, was an insignificant place until 
‘Herod Antipas fortified it, and made it the cap- 
ital of Galilee, under the name of Diocasara. 
It'was the seat of one of the five Jewish San- 
~hedrim,’,and continued to flourish until the 
fourth century, when if was destroyed by the 
Cesar Gallus on account of a revolt of its in- 
habitants. aes 
Seprem Aqua, a place in the territory ofthe 
Sabini, near Reate. < | I 
Septem Frarres (‘Enra ddeAdoi: now Jebel 
Zatout, 1. e., Apes’ Hill), a mountain on the 
northern coast of Mauretania Tingitana, at the 
narrowest part of the Fretum Gaditanum (now 
Strats of Gibraltar), connected by a low tongue 
of land with the promontory of Anyia, which is 
also included under the modern name. 
Septem Maria, the name. given. by the an- 
cients to the lagoons formed at the mouth of 
802 


A portion of this people | : tN 
ace (i., 3, 9-14)-répresents as having ventured - 


SERAPION. 


. the Po. by the: frequent overflows of this river. 
Persons. usually sailed through these lagoons 
from Ravenna to Ajtinum. " /«, 
Suprembypa (Septempedanus: now San Sev- 
erino), a Roman municipium in the interior of 
Picenum, on the road from Auximum to Urbs . 
Salviaggy a. - .. Cope ee 
Supvimius Gera. Vid. Gera, Oe 
 Skptinius Serenus. Vid. Serpnus.. ~~ 
‘Septimivs Sevarus.’ Vid. Severus, _- . 
Sgptimius Tirivs,.a Roman poet, whom Hor-. 


ke 


as having been ambitious to/achieve distinction |’ 
in tragedy. ‘ In'this passage Horace speaks of’ 
him under the name of Titus; and he is prob- 
ably the same individual with ‘the Septimius 
who is addressed in the sixth ode of the second 
book, and who is‘introduced in the ninth epistle 
| of the first book. _ iy a 
[Srrrmis, Q., the translator of the work on 
the Trojan. war, bearing the name of Dictys: 
Cretensis. ] 4 . 
‘[Sepyra, acity lof. Cilicia, at the base -of 
Mount Amanus, near Are’ Alexandri, taken by 
Cicero while proconsul in that province.] > -, 
Sequana, (now Seine), one of the principal 
rivers of Gaul, rising in the central parts’of that 
country, and flowing through the’ province of ~ 
Gallia .Lugdunensis into the ocean opposite 
Gritain. It is three hundred’and forty-six miles 
in Jength. Its principal affluents are thé Ma- 
trona (now Marne), sia (now Oise), with its trib- 
utary the Axona (now: Aisne) and Incaunus (now 
Yonne). This river has a slow current, and 
is navigable beyond Lutetia Parisiorum- (now. 
Paris), : : ge ait 
Sxquant, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Belgica, separated from’ the Helvetii‘by Mons 
Jurassus, from the Aidui by the Arar, and from 
the province Narbonensis by the Rhone, inhab- 
iting the country called ‘Franche .Compté. and 
Burgundy. In the later division of the proy- 
inces of the empire, the country of the Sequani 
| formed ‘a special province ‘under the name of 
Maxima Sequanorum. They derived their name 
from the River Sequana, which ‘had its source 
in.the northwestern frontiers ‘of their territory ; 
but, their country was chiefly watered by the 
/ rivers Arar and Dubis. Their chief town was 
Vesontio (now Besangon).. They were govern- 
ed by kings ‘of their own, and were constantly 
at war with the Aldui. fy, Maer es A 
Srquester, Vitus, the name attached to.a 
glossary which professes, to. give an account of 
the geographical names contained in the Roman 
poets. ‘The tract is divided into seven sections: 
lL. Fluming. 2. Fontes. 3. Lacus. 4. Nemora. 
5. Paludes:. 6. Montes. '7.-Gentes.. To which, 
in some MSS., an eighth is added, containing a 
list_of the seven wonders of the world. Con- 
cerning the author personally we know nothing ; 
and he probably lived not'earlier than the mid- 
dle of the fifth century. The best edition is by 
Oberlinus, Argent., 1778. : 
Spra. Vid. Sprica. 
' Serapio, a surname of P. Cornelius Scipia 
Nasica, consul B.C..138. Vid. Scrr1o, No. 18. 
SERAPION (Depariwy), a physician of Alexan- 
drea, who lived in the third century B.G. He 
belonged to the sect of the Empirici, and so, 


’ 
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much, extended. and improvéd.-the, system, of 
Philinus, that the invention of it is. by some au- 
thors attributed to him. ,Serapion wrote against 
Hippocrates with much vehemence; but neither 
this, nor any of his other works, is now. extant. 
He is several times mentioned and quoted by. | 


Celsus, Galen,'and others. 9. 
> Seripis or Saradprs (Zépanic), an Egyptian 
ivinity, whose worship was_ introduced ‘into | 
Greece in the time of the.Ptolemies. His wor- | 
‘ship was introduced’ into Rome together with 
_ that of Isis. "For details, oid. Ists. 7 9. 
_ [Serponrs Lacus. .. Vid.-Straonis Lads. ] 0, 
Srrvica or Sarpica;an important-town in 
Upper Meesia, and the capital of Dacia Interior, 
situated in a fertile plain near the sources of - 


the Ciscus, and on the road from. Naissus to mam, Donati Editionem Commentarium : the sec-, 


Philippopolis. . It. was.the birth-place of the 
Emperor Maximianus; it.was destroyed by At- 
tila, but was soon afterward rebuilt ; and it bore 
in the Middle Ages the name of T'rzaditza. Its 
extensive ruins are to be seen south of Sophia. : 
Serdica derived its name from the Thracian 
people Serpr.. ce FAR MRR 
. Sprina, niece of Theodosius the Great, fos- 
‘ter-mother of the Emperer Honoryius, and’ wife 
of Stilicho, 4 ree 
‘Serinus, Annmus, one of the most intimate 
friends of the. philosopher Seneca, who dedi-: 
, ated to him his work De Tranquillitate and De 
Constantia. He was prefectus \vigilum under 
Nero, and died in consequence of eating a pois- 
onous kind of fungus: 
_Serénus, Q. Sammonicus, (or Samonicus), en-' 
joyed a high reputation at Rome,.in the early 
‘part of the third ¢entury after Christ, as a man 
of taste and varied knowledge. -AS the friend 
of Geta, by whom his: compositions were studied 
with great pleasure, he was,murdered while at 
supper, by, command. of Caracalla, A.D. 212,. 
leaving behind him many learned works. His 
son, who bore the same name, was the precep- ' 
tor. of the younger Gordian, and bequeathed to’ 
his pupilthe magnificent library which he had 
inherited from his father. , A medical poem, ex: 
tending to one hundred and fifteen hexameter 
lines, has. descended (to. us ‘under. the title 
_Serent Sammonici de Medicina precepta saluber- 
“rima, or Precepta de Meiicina parvo preto pura- | 
‘bili, which is usually ascribed to the elder Sam- 
monicus. It contains a considerable amount of 
. information, extracted from the best authorities, 
~ on natural history and the healing ‘art, mixed up 
with, a number of puerile superstitions, the 
whole expressed in plain and almost. ‘prosaic 
' Janguage. The best edition is that of Burmann, 
in his Poégte Latini Minores (4to, -Leid., 1731, 
vol. ii., p. 187-388). ; 
Srrinus, A. Suprimivs,a Roman lyric poet, 
- who exercised his muse chiefly in depicting the 
charms of the country and the delight of rural 
pursuits. His works are lost, but are frequent- 
ly quoted by the grammarians. rane 
Sires. Vid. Serica. bs 4 
{Sereestus, a Trojan warrior, who accom- 
panied Auneas to Italy after the destruction of 
Troy, and from.whom the Sergia gens were 
fabled to have derived their name and lineage.] 
[Sereta, sister of Catiline, was married to 
Q. Cexcilius, a Roman eques, who was slain by 
his brother-in-law during the proscription of | 


SERIPHUS. 


Sulla... Sergia,like her brother, bore abad char- 


ACHOE. |i aor hace + asa 
Surcia Guns, patrician. The Sergii. traced 
their descent from the Trojan Sergestus(Virg., 
4in.yv., 121). The Sergii. were distinguished 
in the early history.of the republic; and the first 


| member of-the-gens who obtained the consul- 


ship was L, Sergius Fidenas, in B,C. 437.. Cat- 
iline belonged to .this\gens:. Vid. Catrina. 
The Sergit bore also. the surnames ‘of Lsquili- 
nus, Fidenas, Orata, Paulus, Plancus, and Silus,; 


but none of them are.of sufficient importance ~ 


to require a separate notice.- , | 


SerGivs, a grammarian of uncertain date, buf - 


later, than-the fourth century after Christ, the 
author of two tracts; thé first entitled In pri- 


ond, In: secundam Donati Editionent Commenta- 


ria. They are printed in the Grammatice Lati= * 


n@ auctores antiqui of Putschius (Hannov.,1605, 
p.. 1816-1838)... A Aa pel asiaannoce me oo 

SeRioa (7 Lypvej, Vipec; Séres, also rarely in 
the. sing. 27, Sér), a country-in the extreme 
east of Asia, famous as the native region of the 


silk-worm, which was also called onp; and henee. % 


the adjective ‘sericus” for silken. . The namé 


_| was known to the western nations at a very early 


period, through these of silk, first in Western 
Asia, and: afterward in Greece... It.-is_ clear, 
however, that, until some time after the com- 
mencement of our era, the name.had no-distinct 
geographical signification. Serica and Seres 
were simply the unknown country and people 
in the far East, from whom the article of com- 


merce, Silk, was obtained: At a later: period, 


some knowledge of, the country: was obtained 


from the traders, the results of which are re- . 


corded by Ptolemy, who names several posi- 


tions. that canbe. identified. with reasonable ~ 


probability, but the detailed mention of which 
does not fall within ‘the object of this: work. 


The Serica of Ptolemy corresponds, to the north- 


western part of China, and the adjacent :por- 
tions of Thibet. and Chinese Tartary. ‘The eap- 
ital, Sera, is supposed by most-to be Singan, on 
the Hoang-ho, but by some Peking. The coun- 
try was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the 
north by. unknown regions, on the’ west: by 
Scythia, on the south and southeast by India 
and the Sina. The people were said by some 
to be of Indian, by others of Scythian: origin, 
and by others to be a mixed race. .. The Great 
Wall of China is mentioned, by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus under the name of Aggeres Serium. | 
SeRIPHUS (Lépsdoc : Depideoc: now Serpho), 
an island in the AXgean Sea, and one of the Cyc- 
lades, lying between Cythnus and Siphnus. > It 
was a small rocky island about twelve miles in 
circumference. It is celebrated.in mythology as 
the island where Danaé and Perseus landed 
after they had been exposed by Acrisius, where 
Perseus was- brought up, and where he after- 
ward turned the. inhabitants into stone with 
the Gorgon’s head. Seriphus was colonized by 
Ionians from Athens, and it was one of the 
few islands which refused submission to Xerx- 
es. At.a later time the inhabitants of Seri- 
phus were noted for their poverty and wretch- 
edness; and for this reason) the island was 
employed by the Roman emperors as a: place 
of banishment for state PE, i The an- 


SERMYLA. 


cient. writers relate that the froos ‘in Seriphos,| 


were mute. eRe ge = > : 
SeRMYLA (Lepli7y >. Depuddcoc), a town in 
Macedonia, on the isthmus of the peninsula Si- 
thonia.- ». © r ; Pie 
Srrrinus,Atitivs. © Serranus was originally, 
an agnomen of C. Atilius Regulus, consul B.C. 
257, but afterward, became ‘the name ‘of a dis- 
tinct family of the Atilia gens. 
cient writers derive the name from ‘serere; and 
relate that Regulus received the surname. of 
Serranus, because he was engaged in sowing 
» when the news was brought him of his: eleva- 
‘tion to the consulship (Virg., Ain., Viv, 845). It 
appears, however, from coins, that Saranus is 
the proper,form of the name, and some modern 
writers think that it is derived from Saranum, 
a town of Umbria.+1.-C.; pretor B.€. 218, the 
first year of the second Punic war, and was sent 
into Northern Italy. At a later period of the 
year he resigned his command to ‘the consul P. 
Scipio. He was.an unsuccessful candidate for. 
. the consulship for'216.—2. ©:, curule xdile 193, 
with L. Scribonius Libo: They were the first 
xdiles who exhibited the Megalesia as ludi scé- 
nici. He was pretor 185.—3.-A., praetor 192, 
when ‘he obtained, ‘as his province, Macedonia 
and the command of the fleet. He-was pretor 
»a second time in 173. He was consul in 170. 
—4.M., praetor 174, when he obtained the prov- 
ince of Sardinia.—5. M., pretor 152, in Further 
Spain; defeated the Lusitani—6. Sex., consul 
136.—7. C., consul 106 with. Q. Servilius Cx- 
‘pio, the year in which Cicero,and Pompey were 
born. Although ‘a “ stultissimus homo” ac- 
cording to Cicero, he was elected in preference 
to Q. Catulus.* He was one of the senators who 
took up-arms against Saturninus in .100.—8. 
Sex., surnamed Gavranus, because he original- 
ly belonged to the Gavia gens. He was quas- 
tor in 63 in the consulship of Cicero, who treat- 
ed him with distinguished favor; but in his 
tribunate of the plebs,.57, he took an active part 
‘In opposing Cicero’s recall from banishment. 
After Cicero’s return to Rome‘he put his veto 
upon’ the decree of the: senate restoring to Ci-. 
cero-the site on which his house haf stood, but 
he found it advisable to withdraw his opposition. 
Surrnium (2éppevov), a promontory of Thrace 
in the Agean Sea, opposite the island of Samo- 
thrace, with a fortress of the same name upon it. 
SERTORIvs, Q., one of the most extraordinary 
men in the later times of the republic, was a: 
native of Nursia, a Sabine village, and was born. 
of obscure but respectable parents. He served 
under Marius in the war against the Teutones ; 
and before the battle of Aque Sextie (now Ain), 
_B.C. 102, he entered the camp of the Téutones 
in disguise as a spy,-for which hazardous un- 
dertaking his intrepid character and some knowl- 
edge of the Gallic language well qualified him. 
He also served as tribunus militum in Spain 
under T. Didius (97). He-was questor in 91, 
and had before this time lost an eye in battle: 
On the outbreak of the civil war in 88, he de- 
clared himself against the party of the nobles, 
though he was by no means an admirer of his 
old commander, C. Marius, whose character he 
well understood. He commanded one of the 
four armies which besieged Rome under Marius 
and Cinna. He was, however, opposed to the 
804 
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bloody! magsacre-which. ensued after ‘Marius - 
and Cinna entered Rome ; and he- was so in- 
dignant at the horrible.deeds committed by the 
slaves whom Marius kept as guards, that Ke fell 
upon them in theircamp, and speared-four thou- 
sand of them. In 83 Sertorius was prator, and 
either in this year or the following he went into 
‘Spain, which had been assigned to: him as his 
province by the Marian party. "After collecting 
_a small body of troops in Spain, he crossed over 
| to Mauretania, where he gained a victory over 
Paccianus, one of Sulla’s generals. In conse- 
quence of his success in Africa, he was invited 
by the Lusitani, who were exposed to the inva- 
sion of the Romans, to become theirleader. He 
gained great influence over‘the Lusitanians ahd 
the other, barbarians in Spain, and soon succeed- 
ed in forming an army which. for ;ssomé years 
successfully opposed all the power of Rome. 
He also availed himself of the .superstitious 
character of the people among. whom he was 
to'strengthen his authority over them.. A fawn 
was brought to him by one of the natives as a_ 
present, which soon became so tamé as to .ac- 
company him in his walks,.and attend him on 
all occasions: After Sulla had become master 
of Italy, Sertorius was joined by many Romans 
who-had been proscribed, by the dictator; and 
this not only added to his consideration, but 
brought him many good officers. In.79 Metel- - 
lus Pius was sent into Spain with a considera- 
ble force against Sertorius ; but Metellus could 
effect nothing against the enemy. ‘He was un- 
able to bring Sertorius to any decisive battle, 
but was constantly harassed by the guerilla war- 
/fare of the latter. In 77 Sertorius was joined 
by M: Perperna with fifty-three cohorts. Vid. . 
Purrerna. To give some’show of form to his 
formidable power, Sertorius established a sen- 
ate of three hundred, into which no provincial 
was admitted; but, to soothe the more distin- 
guished Spaniards, and to have some security 
for their fidelity, he established a school at Hu- 
esca (now Osca), in Aragon, for the education 
of their children in Greek and Roman learning. 
The continued want of success on the part of . 
Metellus induced the Romans.to send Pompey 
to his assistance, but with an independent com: 
mand. Pompey arrived in Spain in 76 with 
thirty thousand infantry and one thousand ecav= 
alry, but even with this formidable force he was 
unable to gain any decisive advantages over 
Sertorius. For the next five-years Sertorius 
kept both Metellus and Pompey-at bay, and cut 
to pieces a large number of their forces. Ser- 
torlus Was “at length assassinated in 72 at a 
banquet by Perperna and some other Roman 
officers, who had long been jealous of the au- 
thority of their commander, 

Servinra. 1. Daughter of Q. Servilius Ce- 
pio and the daughter of Livia, the sister of the 
celebrated M. Livius Drusus,- tribune of the 
plebs B.C. 91. Servilia was married twice ; 
first to M. Junius Brutus, by whom she became 
the mother of the murderer of Cesar, and sec- 
ondly to D. Junius Silanus, consul 62. She was 
the favorite mistress of the dictator Cesar; and 
it is reported that Brutus was her son by Cesar. 
This tale; however, can not be true, as Cesar 
Was only fifteen years older than Brutus, the 


| former having been born in 100, and the latter 


ata : Fy 
' was an elaborate commentary upon Virgil. 
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_ SERVILIA GENS, 


in 85. She survived both her lover and’ her 
son.” After the battle of Philippi,.Antony sent 
her the ashes of her son.—2: Sister of the pre- 
ceding, was the’ second: wife of L, Lucullas, 
vonsul 74.. “She bore Lucullus.a son, but, like. 
her sister, she was faithless to her husband ;‘ 
and the latter, after putting up, with her conduct 
for somé time from-regard to M. Cato Uticen- 
sis, her half-brother, at length divoreed her. 
Srrvitla Grns;_was one of the Alban houses 
removed to Romie by: Tullus Hostilius: This 
gens, was very celebrated during the early ages 
of the republic, and it continued to produce men 
of influence in jthe state down to the imperial 
period. It was divided into numerous families, 
of which themmost important bore the names of 
Ana.as Capro, Gasca, Graucia, Runtus, Vatra. 
Servius Mavrus Honoritus, or Servius Ma- 

rius. HonoriAtus, a celebrated Latin gratma- 
rian, contemporary with Macrobius, who. intro- 
duces him among~the dramatis persone of the 
Saturnalia. His most celebrated production 


This is, nominally at least, still extant ;. but, 
from the widely different forms: which it as- 
sumes in different MSS., it is clear that it must 
have been changed and interpolated, to. such an | 
extent by. the transcribers of the ‘Middle Ages 
that it is impossible to determine how much 
belongs to Servius and how much to later hands. 
Even in its present condition, however, -it is 
deservedly tegarded as the most important and 
valuable of all the Latin Scholia. It is attach- 
ed to many. of the earlier editions of Virgil, but 
it will be found under its best form in the edi- 
tion of Virgil by Burmann. [A separate edition 
was published by Lion, Gdttingen, 1825, 2 vols. 
8vo.} ‘We possess also the following treatises 
bearing the name of Servius: 1. In secundam 
Donati Editionem Interpretatio. 2. De Ratione 
ullimarum. Syllabarum ad Aquilinum Liber. 3. 
Ars de centum. Metris 8. Centimetrum. 
Ssrvivs Tutrius. © Vid. Tutzrws:. ‘ 
Srsimps (Zyoaudc), a little’ coast river of 
Paphlagonia, with a.town of the same name: 
both called afterward Amasrris. 
Sesostris (Zéoworpic), the name given by the 
Greeks to the great King of Egypt, who is call- 
ed in Manetho-and-on the monuments Ramses 
or Ramesses. Ramses is a‘name common to 
several kings of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties ; but Sesostris must be iden- 
tified with Ramses, ‘the third-king of the. nine- 
teenth-dynasty, the son of Seti, and: the father 
of. Menephthah.. Sesostris was: a, creat. con- 
queror. He is said to have subdued thiopia, 
‘the greater part of Asia, ‘and the Thracians in 
Europe; and in all the countries which he con- 
quered he erected stele, on which he inscribed 
“his own name. — He returned to Egypt‘after an 
absence of nine years, and the countless cap- 
tives whom he brought back with him were. 
employed in the: erection of numerous public 
_ works. Memotials,of Ramses-Sesostris. still. 
exist throughout the whole of Egypt, from the 
mouth of the Nile to the south of Nubia. In the. 
remains of his palace-temple-at Thebes we.see 
his victories and conquests represented on the 
walls, and we can still trace there some of the 


nations of Afriea and Asia whom he subdued, | 
The name of Sesdstris is not found on’ monu- 


eSETIAN-7 


ments, and it was probably a popular. surname 


given to the great hero of the nineteenth dy-' 


‘nasty,.and.borrowed from Sesostris, ohe of the 


renowned kings of the twelfth dynasty, or per- 


haps from’ Sesorthus, a, King: of the ‘third dy- . ° 


nasty. ; nm" Abed i : 
{Sessites (now Sessia or Sesia), a small'river, 

of Gallia Cisalpina, flowing past Vercelle, and 

emptying into the Padus (now Po). ] ia, 

» Sestiane Ara (now Cape Villano), the most, , 

westerly promontory on the‘northern coast of 

Hispania Tarraconensis in Gallecia, with three 

altars consecrated to Augustus. -_ 
Sestinum (Sestinas, -atis: now - Sestino), a 


town-in Umbria, on the Apennines, near ‘the.’ - 


sources of the Pisaurus. 


Sestivus. Vad, Sextyos. «+ 4 Tle 4, 
Sestus (2yo076¢: Bjorwoc: now Ialova), a town: | 


in Thrace; situated at. the narrowest part of the 


Hellespont, opposite Abydos in Asia, from which 

it was only seven stadia distant., Tt was found-; 
ed by the AZolians. ' It was.celebrated in Gre= 
cian poetry on account of the loves of Leander 
and. Hero (vid. Lyanper), and in history on.ac-* 
count of the bridge of boats which Xerxes here’ * 
built across:the Hellespont. _Sestus was always. 
reckoned.a place. of importance in consequence. - 


| of its commanding, to a great extent, the passage » 


of the Hellespont. -It-was for-some time in the 
possession. of the Persians, but was.yretaken’ 
by the Greeks, B.C, 478; after a long siege. It 
subsequently formed part.of the Athenian em- 
pire. War ist 
[Srsuvu, a people of Gallia Celtica, inbabit- 
ing part of the department de-l’Orne and of that 
of Calvados: Seez, in the former of these,recalls:. 
the ancient name.] ¢ Sag 
Serisis.. “Vid. Smerants. j ses 
Srtuon (Ze0év), a-priest of Vulean (Hephes- 
tus), made himself master of Egypt after the.ex- 
pulsion of Sabacon, king of the ASthiopians, and 
was succeeded by the Dodecarchia, or govern- 
ment_of the twelve: chiefs, which ended inthe 
sole sovereignty of Psammitichus. , Herodotus 
rélates (ii.;141) that in Sethon’s reign, Sana- 
charibus, king.\of the Arabians and-Assyrians, 
advanced against Egypt, at which Sethon was 
in great alarm, as he had insulted the warrior 
class, and ‘deprived them. of their lands, and — 
they now refused to follow him tothe war. But 
the god Vulcan (Hephestus) came to his assist- 
ance ; for while the two armies, were encamped 


yy 


near Pelusium, the field-mice in the night gnaw- 


ed to pieces the bow-strings, the quivers, and the 
shield-handles of the Assyrians, who fled on the - 
following day with great loss. The recollection 
of this miracle was perpetuated by a statue of | 
the king.in the temple of Vulcan (Hephestus), 
holding a mouse ‘in his hand, and’ saying, ‘“ Let. 
every man\look at me.and be pious.” This‘San- — 
acharibus is the Sennacherib of the Scriptures, 
and the destruction of the Assyrians at Pelu- 
sium is evidently only another version of the 
miraculous destruction of the Assyrians by the 
angel of the Lord, when they had advanced 
against Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah.- 
According to the Jewish records, this event: 
happened in B.C. 711. 
Suri (Setinus: now Sezea or Sesse), an an-, 
cient town of Latium, in the east of the Pontine 
Marshes, originally belonged to seh Volscian 


‘ 
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confederacy, but was subsequently taken by the 
Romans and colonized. It was here that the 
Romans kept the Carthaginian hostages./ It 
was celebrated for the excellent wine grown in 
the neighborhood of the town, which was reck- 


-oned in the time of Augustus the finest wine in 


Italy.:- ' tac ; 
[Srtium Prowonrorium' (now Cape. Cette), a 
Promontory on the south coast of Gallia, north- 
east of Agatha (now Agdc), and near thé island 
Blaseon (now Brescon).] f. 
Severus, M. Avrevivs Atwxanpgr, usually, 
called Arnxanper Sxvirus, Roman emperor 


A.D). 222-235, the son of Gessius Marcianus and | 
Julia Mamea, and first cousin of Elagabalus,.. 


was born at Arce, in Pheenicia, in the temple of 
Alexander the’ Great, to which his parents had 
repaired for the celebration: of a festival, the Ist 
of October, A.D. 205. His original namié .ap- 
pears to’ have been Alexianus Bassianus, the 


latter appellation having-been derived from his. 


maternal grandfather.’ Upon the elevation of 
Elagabalus, he accompanied his mother and the 
court to Rome, a report having been spread 


“abroad that he also, aS.well. as the emperor, 


was the son of Caracalla. © In 221-he was adopt- 
ed. by Elagabalus_and created’ Cesar. The 
names Alerianus and Bassianus were laid aside, 
and those of M. Aurelius Alexander substituted ; 


'M. Aurelius in virtue of his adoption ; Alexan- 


' of his age and the fourteenth of his 


der in consequence, a8 was asserted, of a direct 
revelation on the part of the Syrian god. On 
the death of Elagabalus, on the 11th of March, 
A.D. 222, Alexander ascended the throne, add- 
ing Severus to his other designations, in-order 
to mark more explicitly the descent which he 
claimed, from the. father of Caracalla. After 
reigning in peace some years, during which he 
reformed many abuses in the state, he was in- 
volved in'a war with Artaxerxes, king of Per- 
sia, who had lately founded the new empire of 
the Sassanid on the ruins of the Parthian mon- 
archy. Alexander gained a great victory over 
Artaxerxes in 232; but he was unable to pros- 
ecute his advantage in consequence of intelli- 
gence having reached him of a great movement 
among the German tribes. He celebrated a tri- 
umph at Rome in 233,and in the following year 
(234) set out for Gaul, which the Germans were 
devastating ; but, before he had made any prog- 
ress in the campaign, he was waylaid by a small 


band of mutinous soldiers, instigated, it is said, 


by Maximinus} and slain, along with his moth. 
er, in the early part of 235, in the thirtieth year 
reign. ~ Al- 
exander Severus was distinguished by justice, 
wisdom, and clemency in all public transactions, 


and by the simplicity and purity of his private 


life. : 
Severus, A. Camcina. Vid. C morn. 
Srverus, Casstus, a celebrated orator and 
satirical writer in the time of Augustus and Ti- 
berius, was born about B.C. 50, at Longula, in 
Latium. He was a man of low origin and dis- 
solute character, but was much feared by the 
severity of his attacks upon the Roman nobles. 
He must have ‘commenced his career as a pub- 
li¢ slanderer very early, if he is the person 
against whom the sixth epode of Horace is di- 
rected, as is supposed by many ancient'and mod- 
ern commentators. \ Toward the latter end of 
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» SEVERUS, SEPTIMIUS. 
the réign of Augustus, Severus was banished 
by Augustus to: the island of Crete on account 
of his libellous’ verses ; but as he still:continued 
to, write libels, he was removed by Tiberius, in 
in A.D. 24, to the desolate island of Seriphos; 
where he died in great poverty~in the twenty- 


|| fifth-year of his exile, A.D, 33. 


Sevirus, Cornguiv's, the author of a poem 
entitled Bellum Siculum, was contemporary with 
Ovid, by whoni he is addressed in one of the 
Epistles written from Pontus. ‘ 

Srvirvus, FLavius Vatirivs, Roman emper- 
or A.D, 306-307. He was proclaimed. Cesar 
by Galerius in 305; and on the death of Con- 
stantius Chlorus' in the following year,,he was 
further proclaimed Augustus by Galerius. Soon 
afterward he was sent against Maxentius, who- 
had assumed the imperial title at Rome. The 
expedition, however, was unsuccessful ; and 
Severus, having surrendered at Ravenna, was 
taken prisoner to Rome’ and compelled to put 
anend to his life. ; vie ; 

Sevirus, Erpivs, Roman emperor A.D. 461- 


-465, was a Lucanian by birth,,and owed his ac- 


cession to Ricimer, who placed him ‘on the : 
throne after the. assassination. of Majorian. 
During his reign the real government was. in, 


the hands of Ricimer. Severus died a natural” 


death. at nc esh 
SpveERus, Suprimivs L., Roman,emperor A.D. 
193-211, was born 146, near Leptis in Africa. 
After holding various ‘important military. com- 
mands under M. Aurelius and Commodus, he 
was at length appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army in Pannonia and Illyria.’ By thisarmy’ 
he was proclaimed emperor after the death of 
Pertinax (193), He forthwith marched upon 
Rome, where Julianus had been made emperor , 
by the pretorian troops. Julianus was, put to 
death upon his arrival before the city. Vid. Ju- 
Lianus.. Severus then turned his arms against 
Pescennius Niger, who had been saluted em- 
peror by the eastern legions. The struggle was 


‘brought to a close by a decisive battle near Is- 


sus, in which Niger was defeated by Severus, 
and, having been shortly afterward taken pris. 
oner, was put to death by order of the latter 
(194). Severus then laid siege to Byzantium, 
which refused to submit'to him even after the 
death of Niger, and which was not taken till 
196. The city was treated with great severity 
Its walls were levelled with the 
earth, its soldiers and Magistrates put to death, 
and the town itself, deprived of all. its political 
privileges, made over to the Perinthians. -Dur- 
ing the continuance of. this siege, Severus had . 
Crossed ‘the Euphrates (195) and subdued the 
Mesopotamian Arabians. He returned to Italy 
in 196, and in the same year proceeded to Gant 
to oppose Albinus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Albinus 
was defeated and slain in a terrible battle fought 
near Lyons on the 19th of February, 197. Se- 
verus returned to Rome in the same year; but 
after remaining a short time in the capital, he, 
set out for the Nast in order to repel the inva- 
sion of the Parthians, who were ravaging Mes- 
opotamia.. He ¢rossed’ the Euphrates early in 
198, andcommenced.a series of operations which. 
were attended with brilliant results. Seleucia 
and Babylon were eyaeuated by the enemy, and~ 
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». Ctesiphon was taken and plundered after a short, 
«siege. After spending three years in the Hast, 


and visiting Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt, Se-: 
For the next, 
seven years he remained tranquilly at Rome,’ 
but in 208 he went to Britain with ‘his sons, 


__verus returned to Rome in 202. 


Caracalla and Geta. Here he carried on war 
against the Caledonians, and erected the cele- 
brated wall, which bore his name, fromthe Sol- 
way to the mouth of the Tyne»’ After remain- 
ing two years in Britain, he died at Eboracum 
(York) on the 4th of February, 211, in the six- 
ty-fifth year of his age and the eighteenth of 
his reign. ; 2 a 

SEvervs, SULPIcivs,) chiefly: celebrated as an 
ecclesiastical historian, was a native of Aquita- 
nia, and flourished toward the close of the fourth 
century under Arcadius and Honorius, .He was 
descended from ‘a ‘noble family, and was orig- 
inally an advocate ;. but he eventually became 
a.presbyter of the church, and attached himself 
closely, to St. Martin of Tours> - The. extant 


works of Severus are, 1. Historia Sacra, an epit- 


ome of sacred history, extending from the crea- 
tion of the world to thé consulship of Stilicho 
and Aurelianus, A.D, 400. 2. Vita S. Martini 
Turonénsis. 3. Tres Epistole. 4. Dialogi duo, 
containing a review of the dissensions which 
had arisen among ecclesiastics in the East, re- 
garding the, works of Origen; 5. Epistole Sex. 
The best edition of the complete works of Se- 
Yerus is by Hieronymus de Prato, 4to, 2 -vols., 
Veron., 1741-1754." ) 

[Sivirvus, the architect, with Celer, of Ne- 
ro’s golden ‘house. ] 

{Srverus Mons, a rocky eminence in the land 
of the Sabini, on the borders of Picenum, prob- 
ably belonged to Mons Fiscellus (now Monte 
della Stbilla).] in 

[Sevinus Lacus. Vad. Suninus Lacus,’ 

{Srvo, Mons (now Mount. Kjélen), an exten- 
sive and lofty range of mountains in Scandi- 
navia.] ’ 

Sevres (ZevOnc), the name of several kings 
of the Odrysians in Thrace. Of these’the most 
important was the nephew of Sitaleces, whom he 
succeeded on the throne in 424. | During a long 
reign he raised his kingdom to a height of pow- 
er and prosperity which it had never previously 
attained. 

Sexria or Szstia Gens; plebeian, one of whose 
members, namely, L. Sextius Sextinus Latera- 
‘nus, was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, B.C. 366. : 

Spextim Aqum. Vid. Aqua SExtiz. 

Srxrivs or Sustivs. , l. P.,.quastor B.C. 63, 
and tribune of the plebs 57. In the latter year 
he took an active part in obtaining Cicero’s re- 
call from banishment. Like Milo, he kept a 
hand of armed retainers to oppose P. Clodius 
and his partisans; and in, the following year 
{56) he was accused ‘of Vis on account, of his 
violent acts during his tribunate. He,was de- 


fended by Cicero in an oration still extant, and’ 


was acquitted on the 14th of March, chiefly in 
consequence of the powerful influence of Pom- 
pey. In 53 Sextiuis was pretor. On the break- 
ing out of the civil War in 49, Sextius first es- 
poused Pompey’s party, but he afterward joined 
Cesar, who sent him, in 48, into. Cappadocia. 
He was alive in 43, as appears from Cicero’s 


‘eral prophetic 
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} correspondence.—2. Us son’ of the preceding by ' 


i. first wife, Postumia, He served under M. 
srutus in Macedonia, but subsequently became 
the friend of Augustus, One of Horace’s odes 
is addressed to him.—3,.T., one of Casar’s le- 
gates in- Gaul, and afterward governor of the 
province of Numidia or New Africa, at the time 
of Cesar’s death.(44):, Here she carried on war . 
against Q. Cornificius, who held the province of . 
Old Africa, and whom’ he: defeated and slew in 
battle. , Pea et , : 

‘Sextivs Catvinus.: Vid. Canvinus. 

Suxtus Empiricus, was a physician, and re- 
ceived his name Empiricus from, belonging to. 
the school of the Empirici. He was a contem- 
porary of Galen, and, lived in the first half of ; 
the third century of the Christian era.. Noth- 


ing is known ofvhis life. He belonged to the: « 
Two of his: ° 


Skeptical school of philosophy. 
works are extant : I. Iluppdvvac ‘Vrotundcee # 
OKEeTTLKa Vrouvguata, containing the doctrines 
of the Skepties in three books. 2. Ipd¢ rove 
palnuatexode avrippyrexot, against the, Mathe- 
matici, in eleven books, is‘an.attack upon all 
positive philosophy. ‘The first six books are a 
refutation of the six sciences of grammar, rhet- 
oric, geometry, arithmetic, astrology, and mu-’ 
sic. The remaining five books are directed 


‘against logicians,, physical philosophers, and 


ethical writers, and form, in fact; a distinct 
work, which may be viewed as belonging to the , 
'Yxotundoerc, The.two works are a great re- 
pository of doubts; the language is as clear and 
perspicuous as the subject will allow. Edite 
by Fabricius, Lips., 1718. [A reimpression of 
this edition appeared at Leipzig, 1842, 2 vols. 
8vo: a new edition; with an amended text, was 
published by Bekker at Berlin, 1842.] 
[Sexrus, of Cheronea, Plutarch’s ‘sister's 
son, a Stoic philosopher; instructor of the Em- 
peror Antoninus. ] 
Sextus Rurus. 
work entitled De Regionibus Urbis Rome, pub- 
lished by Onuphrius Panvinius at Frankfort in 
1558. This work is believed by the best to- 
pographers to have been compiled at a late pe- 
riod, and is not regarded as a document of au- 
thority, 2. Sexrus Rurus is also the name pre- 
fixed to an abridgment of, Roman History in 
twenty-eight short chapters, entitled Breviarum 
de Victortis et Provineiis Populi Romani, and ex- 
ecuted by command of the Emperor Valens, to 
whom it is dedicated. This work is usually ' 
printed with the larger editions of Eutropius, 
and of the minor Roman historians. There are 
no grounds for establishing a connection be- 
tween Sextus Rufus the historian and the au- 
thor of the work De Regionzbus. Fi 
Sizm or Sipi (2i6az, Zio), a rude people in 
the northwest of India (in the Punjab), above 
the confluence of the Rivers Hydaspes (now 
Jelum) and Acesines (now Chenab), who were ~ 
clothed in.skins and armed with clubs, and 
whom, therefore, the soldiers of Alexander re- 
garded, whether seriously or 1n jest, as descend- 
ants of Hercules. Pia 
Sinyiim (Si6vaAaz), the name by which sev- 
women are designated. The first . 
Sibyl, from whom all the. rest are said to have * 
derived their name; is,called a daughter of Dar- 
danus and Neso. Some authors pene only 
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é SICAMBRI. » 
four Sibyls, the Erythrean,’ the Samian, the 


Egyptian, and the Sardian; but it was more 


commonly believed that there were ten, namely, 
the Babylonian, the Libyan, the Delphian (an 


elder Delphian, who was a daughter of Zeus 


“ < ) . eh 
and Lamia, and a younger one), the Cimmerian, 


the Erythrean (also an elder and a younger |; 


one, the latter of whom was called Herophile), 
the Samian, the Cumean (sometimes identified 
with the Erythrean), the Hellespontian or Tro- 
jan, the Phrygian, and. the Tiburtine. The 
most celebrated of these Sibyls is the Curnean, 
who is mentioned under the names of. Hero- 
phile, Demo, Phemonoé, Deiphobe, Demophile, 
and Amalthea. She was consulted by A!neas 
before he descended into the lower world. She 
is said to have come to Italy from the East, and 
she is the one who, according to tradition, ap- 
_ peared before King Tarquinius, offering him the 
Sibylline books for sale. Respecting the Sibyl- 
line books, wid. ‘Dict. of Antiq.; art. Stevniint 
Let. 

_Srcampri. Vid. Syeampri. _ 

[Stcawa (Zvkdvy), acity of Iberia, on the River 
Sicanus, whence tradition made the Sicani to 
‘have emigrated to Sicily. . Vid. SICILTA, ] 

Sicam1, Sickt1, Storniérm. Vid Stora. 

[Stcanus. Vid. SICANA.] 

‘[S1¢anus (ScKavéc), a Syracusan, son of Exe- 
cestus, one of the generals of the Syracusans 
at the time of the Athenian expedition, B.C. 
415. He was sent to Agrigentum, which he 
endeavored to regain by stratagem: from, the 
party who had seized upon it and driven out 
those favorable to Syracuse. At the great bat- 
tle in the harbor of Syracuse he commanded a 
wing of the Syracusan fleet. ] My 

Stc4rit (i. €., assassins), the name given by 
the Romans to certain Savage mountain tribes 
of the Lebanon, who were, like the Thugs of 
India, avowed murderers by profession. Inthe 
Same mountains there existed, at the time of 
the Crusades, a branch of the fanatic sect call- 
ed Assassins, whose habits resembled those of 
the Sicarii, and whose name the Crusaders. im- 
ported into Europe; but these were of Arabian 
origin. | ‘ 

Stcca Venrria (now probably Al-Kaff), a con- 
siderable city of Northern Africa, on the fron: 
tier of Numidia-and Zeugitana, built on a hill 
near the River Bagradas. It derived its name 
from a temple of Venus, in which the goddess 
Was worshipped with rites peculiar to the cor- 
responding Eastern deity Astatte, whence it 
may be inferred that the place was a Phenician 
settlement. 

Sic avs, also called Acerbas. Vig. ACERBAS. 

Sicinia (now Sicily), one of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean Sea. It was supposed by 
the ancients to be the same as the Homeric ‘isi- 
and Thrinacia (Opwakia), and it was therefore 
frequently called Turinacta, Trinacta, or Tri 
NACRIs, a Name which was believed to be de- 
rived from the triangular figure of the island. 
For the same reason, the Roman poets called it 
Triquerra. Its more usual name came from 
its later inhabitants, the Siceli, whence it was 
called Stcerta (Svke2ia), which the Romans 
changed into Stcrnta. As the Siceli also bore 
the name of Sicani, the island was also called 
Stcanta (Zikdvia). Sicily is separated from the 
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southern. coast of Italy by a narrow channel 
called F rerum Sicutum, sometimes simply Frn- 
Tum (IlopOuoc), and also ScyLiaum Feerum, of 
which the modern name is Faro di Messina. 
The sea on the east.and south of the island was 


also called Mare Sicurum. ‘The island itself is 


in the shape of a triangle.’ The northern and 
southern sides are about one hundred and sey- 
enty-five miles each in length, not including the 


windings’ of the coast ; and the length of the 


eastern sidé is about one hundred and fifteen 
miles. The northwestern point, the-Promonto- 
rium Lilybeum, is about ninety miles from Cape 
Bon, on the coast of Africa; the northeastern 
point, Promontorium Pelorus, is about three miles 
from the coast of Calabria’ in Italy; and the 
southeastern point, Promontorium Pachynus, is 
sixty miles from the island of Malta: / Sicily 
formed originally part’ of Italy, and was torn 
away from it by some volcanic eruption, as the. 
ancients generally believed. A range of mount- 


/ains, which are a continuation of the Apen- 


nines, extends throughout the island from east 
to west. The general name of this mountain 
range was Nebrodi Montes (now Madonia), of . 
which there were several offshoots known by 
different names. Of these the most important 
were the celebrated voleano AStna on the east- - 
ern side of the island, Eryx (now St. Giuliano) 
in the extreme west, near Drepanum, and: the 
Herei Montes (now Monti Sorz) in. the south; 
running down to the‘promontory Pachynus. A 
large number of rivers flow down from: the 
mountains, but most of them are dry, or nearly 
so, in the summer. ‘The soil of Sicily was very | 
fertile, and produced in antiquity an immense 
quantity of wheat, on-which the population of | 
Rome relied to a great extent for their subsist- 
ence. So celebrated. was it even in early times 
on account of its corn, that it was represented 
as. sacred to Demeter (Ceres), and as the favor- 
ite abode of this goddess. Hence it was in this 
island that her daughter Persephone (Proser- 
pina) was carried away by Pluto. Besides corn 
the island produced excellent wine, saffron, 
honey, almonds, and the other southern fruits, 
The earliest inhabitants of Sicily are said to 
have been the savage Cyclopes and Lestry- 


| gones ; but these are fabulous beings, and the 


first inhabitants-mentioned in history are the 
SrcAnt (2cxavoé) or Stotxr (21KeA0¢), who crosss 
ed over into the island from Italy. Some writ- 
ers, indeed, regard the Sicani and Siculi as twa 
distinct tribes, supposing the latter only to have” 
migrated from Italy, and the former to have 
been the aboriginal inhabitants of the country ; 
but there is no good reason for making any dis- 
tinction between them. They appear to' have 
been a Celtic people. . According to: Thucyd- 
ides, their original settlement Was on the River 
Sicanus in Iberia ;. but as Thucydides extends 
Iberia as far ‘as the Rhone, it is probable that 
Sicanus was a river of Gaul, and it may have 
been the Sequana, as some modern writers sup- 
pose. The ancient -writers relate that these 
Sicani, being hard. pressed by the Ligyes (Li- 
gures), crossed the Alps and settled in Latium 3 
that, being driven out of this country by. the 
Aborigines with the help of Pelasgians, they 
migrated to the south of the peninsula, where 
they lived for a considerable time alone with 
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the Gnotrians ; and that at last they crossed 
over to Sicily, to. which they gave their name. 
They spread over the greater-part of the island, 
but in later times were found chiefly in the in- 
terior and, in the northern: part; some of the 


most important: towns belonging to themt-were | 


Herbita, Agyrium, Adranum, and Enna. ‘The 


whoare said’ to have come to Sicily under their 
king, Minos, in pursuit of Dedalus, and to have 
settled on the southern coast in the neighbor- 
hood of Agrigentum, where they founded Minoa 
(afterward ,Heraclea Minoa).. Then came the 
Elymei, a small band of fugitive Trojans, who 
are said to have built Entella, Eryx, and Egesta. 
These Cretans and Elymei, however, if indeed 
they ever visited Sicily, soon became jincorpo- 
rated with the Siculi: 'The Pheenicians, like- 
wise, at an early period formed settlements, for 
the purposes of commerce, on all the coasts'of 
Sicily, but more especially on the northern-and 
northwestern parts.. They were subsequently 
obliged to, retire fromthe greater part of their 
settlements beforé-the increasing power of.the 
Greeks, and to confine themselves to Motya, 
Solus, and Panormus. But the most important 
‘of all the ‘immigrants into Sicily were the 
Greeks. ‘The.first:body of Greeks who landed 
in the island were Chalcidians from Eubea, and 
Megarians led-by the Athenian Thucles. . These 
Greek colonists built the town of Naxos, B.C. 
735.' They were soon followed by other Greek 
‘colonists, who founded a number of very flour- 
ishing cities, such.as Syracuse in’734, Leontini 
and Catana in 730, Megara Hybla in ‘726, Gela 
‘in 690, Selinus in 626, Agrigentum in 579, etc, 
The Greeks:soon became the ruling race in the 


island, and received the name: of StcrLioTm 


(SveeAcGrav) to distinguish them from the earlier 
inhabitants. At a later time the Carthaginians 
obtained a firm footing in Sicily: Their first 
attempt was made in 480; but they were de- 
feated by Gelon of Syracuse, and obliged to, re- 
_tire with great loss. Their second invasion in 
409 was more successful... They took. Selinus 
in this year, and four years afterward (405) the 
powerful city of Agrigentum. ‘They.now be- 
came the permanent masters of,the. western 
part of the island, and were engaged anfeyaent 
wars with Syracuse and the other Greek cities. 
Thé struggle between the Carthaginians and 
Greeks continued, with a few interruptions, 
down to the first Punic war; at. the close of 
which (241) the Carthaginians were obliged to 
evacuate the island, the western part of which 
now passed into the hands’ of the Romans, and 
was made a Roman province,. The eastern 
part still continued under the rule of Hieron of 
. Syracuse as an ally of Rome ; but after the re- 
volt of Syracuse in the second Punic war, and 
the conquest of that city by Marcellus, the whole 
island was.made a Roman province, and was 
administered by a pretor. Under the Roman 
dominion more attention was paid to agricul- 
ture than to commerce’; and, consequently, the 
Greek cities on the coast gradually declined in 
prosperity and-in wealth. ‘The inhabitants of 
the province received the Jus, Latit from Julius 
Cesar; and Antony conferred upon them, in 
accordance, as it was-said, with Cesar’s will, 


the full Roman franchise. Augustus, after his. 
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conquest of Sex: Pompey, who had held the isl- 
fand for several years, founded coloniés at Mes-— 
sana, Tauromenium, Catana, Syracuse, Ther- 


mz, and Panormus.. On the downfall of the 


Roman empire, Sicily formed part of the kihg- - 


dom of the Ostrogoths ; but.it was taken from ~ 


ta, A | them by, Belisarias in A-D., 536, and annexed 
next immigrants into the island were Cretans, | 


a 
; 


t 


to the Byzantine empire. ‘It’continued a prov- — 


‘ince’ of this empire till 828, when if Was con- 


quered bythe Saracens. Literature and the 
arts were cultivated with great success in the 
Greek cities of Sicily. 
of the philosophers Empedocles, Epicharmus, 
and Diczarchus; of the mathematician Archi- 


medes ;, of the physicians Herodicus and Acron; - 
‘of the historians Diodorus, Antiochus, Philis- 


tus, and Timeus } of the rhetori¢ian Gorgias ; 
and of the poets Stesichorus and Theocritus. 
Sicima. .~ Vid. Neapotrs, No.5. ‘ 
SIcINIUS. 
of the plebeians in their secession ‘to the Sa- 
ered Mount in B.C. 494,° He was chosen one™ 
of the first tribunes.—2. L. Steryrvs Denratus, 
called by some writers the Roman Achilles. He 
is said to have fought in one hundred and twenty, 


| battles, to have slain eight of the enemy in sin- 


gle combat, to have received forty-five wounds 
on the front of his body, and-fo have accom- 
panied the triumphs of nine generals, whose, 
victories were principally owing to his. valor. - 


It was the birth-place — 


1. L. Steivius Bettutts, the leader 


He was tribune of the plébs in 464: -He was. ; 


put to death by the decemvirs in450, because 


-he endeavored to persuade the plebeians to se- 


cede to the Sacred Mount. The persons sent 
to assassinate him fell upon him ina ‘lonely 
spot, but he killed most of them before they suc- 
ceeded in dispatching him. re Mita 

[Srernnus or Sicinus (Zikwyoc¢, Dixevoc), a 
Persian, according to Plutarch, a slave of The- 
mistocles, and rasdaywyéc¢ to his children. In. 


| B.C. 480 he was employed by his master to con- 


vey to Xerxes the intelligence of the intended 
flight of the Greeks from Salamis; and after 
the battle, when the Greeks had desisted from. 
the further pursuit of the Persians, Themisto- 
cles again sent Sicinnus, with others, to Xerxes, 
to claim merit with him forhaving dissuaded 
the Greeks from intercepting his flight. As a 
reward for his services, Themistocles afterward 
enriched Sicinnus, ’and obtained for him the 


| citizenship of Thespiz. ] : 


Srcinus (Bi«evoc: Luxevitne: now Sikino), a 
small island in the 4agean Sea, one of the Spo- 
radés, between Pholegandrus and Ios, with a 
town of the same name. It is said to have been 
originally called Ginoé from its cultivation of 
the vine, but to have been named Sicinus after 
a son of Thoas and Ginoé. It was probably 
colonized by the Ionians. During the Persian 
war. it submitted to Xerxes, but. it afterward 
formed part.of the Athenian maritime empire, 


Sicdris (now Segre), a river in Hispania ‘Tar- 


raconensis, which had its source in the terri- 
tory of the Cerretani, divided the Hergetes and 
Lacetani, flowed by Mlerda, and after receiving 
the River Cinga (now Cinea), fell into the Tbe- 
rus near Octogesa. 3 C. 
Sreti1. Vad. Srorta. Ns Mes 
SictLum Frutum, Siovrum Mare. », Vid. St 
Stctiius Fuaccus. Vide Fuaccus..  , 
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[Stcum, (Suxody), the northernmost maritime 
city of Dalmatia, where the Emperor Claudius, 


according to Pliny, planted a colony of veter~ 


ans.] Slee Seton A ensue 
Stcvnta (Sckvovia), a small district in’ the 


northeast of Peloponnesus, bounded on the east 


by the territory of Corinth, on the west. by-Ach- 
aia, on the south by the territory of\Phlius‘and 
Cleonz, and on the north by the Corinthian 
Gulf. The area of the country was probably 


‘somewhat less than one hundred square miles., 


t consisted of a plain near the sea, with mount- 
ains in the interior. Its rivers, which ran in a 
northeasterly direction, were’ Sythas.on the fron- 


' tier of Achaia, Helisson, Selleis, and Asopus. in 


the interior, and Nemea on the frontier of the 
territory of Corinth. ; The land was fertile, and 
produced excellentoil. Its almonds and its fish 
were.also much prized... Its chief town was Sic- 
YON (Zikvdv: Yeevévidc), which was situated a 
little to the west of the River Asopus, and at 
the distance of twénty, or, according to others, 
twelve stadia from the sea. The ancient city, 
which was situated inthe plain, was destroyed 
by. Demetrius Poliorcetes, and a new city, Which 


bore for-a short time the name of Demetrias, was 
“built by him’ on the high ground close to: the 


Acropolis. The harbor, which, according to 
some, was connected with the city by means of 


Jong walls, was well fortified, and formed a town 


of itself’ Sicyon was one of the most an- 
cient cities of Greece. It is said to have been 
originally called. Agialéa or Agiali (AiyiaAeca, 
Alyiahoi), after an ancient king, fEgialeus ; to 
have. been subsequently named Mecone (My- 
k@v7y), and to have been finally called Sicyon 
from an Athenian of this name. Sicyon is rep- 


resented by Homer as forming part of the em-, 


pire of Agamemnon; but on the invasion of Pe- 
loponnesus it became subject. to Phalces, the 
son of Temenus, and was-henceforward a Do- 


rian state. The ancient inhabitants, however, | 


were formed into @ fourth tribe called Aigialeis, 
which possessed equal rights with the three 


- tribes of the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanatz, 
‘into which the Dorian conquerors were divided. 


Sicyon, on account of the small extent of its 
territory, never attained much political impor- 
tance, and was generally dependent either on 
Argos or Sparta. At the time of the second 
Messenian war it became Subject to a succes- 
sion of tyrants, who administered their power 


‘with moderation and justice for one hundred 


years. The first of these tyrants was Andreas, 
who began to rule B.C. 676. He was followed 


in succession by Myron, Aristonymus, and Clis- 


thenes, on whose death, about 576, a republican 
form of government was established. Clisthe- 
nes had no male children, but only a daughter, 
Agariste, who was married-to the Athenian 
Megacles, In thé Persian war the Sicyonians 
sent fifteen ships to the battle of Salamis, and 
three hundred hoplites to the battle of Plates. 
In the interval-between the Persian and the Pe- 
loponnesian wars, the Sicyonians: were twice 
defeated and. their country ‘laid waste by the 
Athenians, first. under Tolmides in 456, and 
again under Pericles in-454. In.the Pelopon- 
hesian war they took part with the Spartans. 
From this time till the Macedonian supremacy 
their history requires no special mention ; but 
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‘fortified. 


Say ie SIDON. . | 
im the middle of the, third century Sicyon took 


an. active part in public affairs, in consequence ~ 


of its being the native town of Aratus, who 


‘punited it to the Achwan league in 251. Under 


‘the Romans it, gradually declined ; and in the 


time of Pausanias, inthe second century. of the 
Christian era, many of its public buildings were 


‘in ruins. .Sicyon was for a long time the chief: 
seat of Grecian art. It gave its name to one of 
the great schools of painting, which was found- 
ed by Eupompus, ‘and which produced Pamphi- 
lus and Apelles. 'It-is also said to have been 
the earliest school of statuary in Greece, which 
was introduced into Sicyon by Dipenus and 
Scyllis from Crete about. 560, but -its. earliest 
native artist, of celebrity was Canachus. Ly- 
sippus was also a native of Sicyon.. The town 
was likewise celebrated for the taste and skill 
displayed in the various articles of dress made 
by its inhabitants, among which we find men- 
tion ofa particular kind of shoe, which was 


| much prized in all parts of Greece. 


Sypa, Sipe (2idy, Srirye, and LidAtyc, Sidites 
and Sidétes). 
of Pamphylia, on the coast, a little west, of the 
River Melas. It was an Alolian colony from 
Cyme in A®olis,.and was a chief seat of the 
worship of Minerva (Athena), who is repre- 
sented on its coins holding a pomegranate (cidy) 
as.the emblem of the city. In the division’ of 
the provinces under Constantine, it was made 


the capital of Pamphylia Prima.—2..The old. 


name of Potemonium, from which a ‘flat district 
in the northeast of Pontus Polemoniacus, along 
the coast, obtained the name of Sidéne (S.d0nvi). 

[Srpene (2.d7vy), a town of Mysia, on the 
Granicus, already, in Strabo’s time, destroyed. } 

[SipeRo (2udnp6), wife. of Salmoneus, step- 
mother of Tyro, was.slain by Pelias in the grove 
and at the altar-of Juno. ] 

Sipenus. | Vid, Potemontium. ’ 

Sipicinr, an Ausonian people in the north- 
west of Campania and on‘ the borders of Sam- 
nium, who, being hard pressed by the Samnites, 
united themselves to the Campanians.. Their 
chief town was Teanum. 

Sipon, gen. -onis (Ziddy, gen, 210évoc, some- 
times also Sidévoc, in the Old Testament Tsidon, 
or, in the English form, Zidon ; Zwav, BwWoproce, 
21ddvi0¢, Sidonius ; ruins at Saida), for a long 
time the most powerful, and probably the most 
ancient of the cities of Phenice,. As early as 
the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites it is 
called «‘ Great Zidon” (Joshua, xi., 8): It stoad 


in a plain, about a mile wide, on the coast of the. , 


1, (Ruins at Eski Adalia), a city , 


Mediterranean, two hundred stadia (twenty ge- ~ 


‘ographical miles) north of Tyre, four hundred 
Stadia (forty geographical miles) south of Bery- 
tus, sixty-six miles west of Damascus, and a 
day’s journey northwest of the source of-the 
Jordan at-Paneas.. It hada fine double harbor, 
now almost filled with sand, and was strongly 
It was the chief seat of the maritime 
power of Phenice, until eclipsed by its own cok 
ony, Tyre (vid. Tyrus); and its power on the 
land side seems to have extended over all Phee- 
nice, and at one period (in the time of the 
Judges) over at-least a part of Palestine. In 
the time of Dayid and Solomon, Sidon appears 
to have been subject ‘to the King of Tyre. It 
probably regained its former rank, as the first 
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SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS. 


of the Phenician cities, by its submission ‘to 
-Shalmanezer at the time of the Assyrian con-, 
guest of Syria, for we find it governed by its 
own king under the Babylonians and Persians. 
‘In the expedition of Xerxes against Gree¢e, the 
- Sidonians furnished the best ships ia the whole 
fleet; and their king obtained the highest place, 


‘next to: Xerxes, in the council, and above the | 


King of Tyre: Sidon received-the great blow to 
her prosperity in the reign of Artaxerxes III. 
Ochus, when the Sidonians, having taken part 
in the revolt of Phcenice and Cyprus, and being 
betrayed to Ochus by their own king: Tennes, 
burned themselves with their city, B.C. 351. 
The city was rebuilt, but the fortifications were 
not restored, and the place was therefore of 
no further importance in military history. ~ It 
shared the fortunes of the rest.of Pu@ nicer, and 
under fhe Romans it retained much. of its com- 
mercial importance, which it has not yet en- 
tirely lost. In addition to its commerce, Sidon 
was famed for its manufactures of glass, the 
invention of which was said to have been made 
in Pheenicia. \ ; 
Smpénius Apotiinaris, whose full name was 
C. Sollius Sidonius Apollinaris, was born at Lug- 
duinam (now. Lyons) about-.A.D. 481. 
early-age he married Papianilla, the. child of 
Flavius Avitus ; and upon the elevation of his 
father-in-law to the imperial dignity (456) he 
accompanied him to Rome, and celebrated his 
consulship in’a poem still extant. Avitus raised 
Sidonius to’ the ‘rank of a senator, nominated. 
him prefect of the city, and caused his statue 
t6 be placed among the effigies which graced 
the library of Trajan.. The downfall of Avitus 
threw a ‘cloud over the fortunes of Sidonius, 
who, having been shut up in Lyons, and having 
endured the hardships of the siege, purchased 
pardon by a complimentary address to the vic- 
“torious Majorian. ‘The poet was not only for- 
given, but was rewarded with a lJaurelled bust, 
and.With the title of¢ount. After passing some 
years in retirement during the reign of Severus, 
-Sidonitis was dispatched to Rome (467) in.the 
character of ambassador from the Arverni to An- 
themius, and on this oecasion delivered a third 


panegyric in honor of a third prince, which~ 


proved not less successful than his former ef- 
forts, for he was now raised to the rank of a 
patrician, again appointed prefect of the city, 
and once more honored with a statue. ‘ Buta 
still more remarkable tribute was soon after- 
ward rendered to his talents ; for, although not 
a priest, the vacant see of Clermont:in Auvergne 
was forced upon his reluctant acceptance (472) 
at the death of the bishop Eparchius. ~ During 
the: remainder of his life he devoted himself to 
the duties of his sacred office, and especially re- 
sisted with energy the progress of Arianism. 
He died in 482, or, according to others, in 484. 
The extant works of Sidonius are, 1. Carmina, 
twenty-four, in number, composed in various, 
measures upon various subjects. Of these the 
most important are the three panegyri¢s already 
mentioned. 2. Epistolarum Libri LX., contain- 
ing one hundred and forty-seven letters, many 
ef them interspersed with pieces of poetry. 
They are addressed toa wide circle of relatives 
and friends upon topics connected with politics, 


Literature, and domestic occurrences, but sel- 
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dom touch upon’ ecclesiastical matters. The 
writings of Sidonius are characterized by great 
subtlety of thought, expressed in phraseology 
abounding with harsh and violent metaphors. 
Hence he is generally obscure; but his works 
throughout bear the impress of an acute, vigor- 
ous, ‘and highly:cultivated intellect. The best 
edition of his works is that of Sirmond, 4to, 
Paris, 1652.—[2. A sophist in Athens in the 
second century after Christ. ] aU 
“Sinis (Zdode, -obyto¢ : Lidobvrioc), a fortified 


Cenchrez, and alittle to the east of Crommyon: 
Tt was celébrated for its apples. ifn pie 

‘Srpussa (2cdovaca), a small place in Lydia, 
belonging to the territory of the Ionian city of 
Erythre. isha Hes Gi 

Sipyma (rd Vidya: ruins at Tortoorcar’ Hi- 
sar), a town in the interior of Lycia, on a mount- 
ain, north of the mouth of Xanthus. so 


Sica (Ziya), a considerable sea-port town of . 


Mauretania Cesariensis, on a river of the same 
name, the mouth of which opened into a large 
bay, which formed the harbor of the town. _ Its 


| site has not been identified with certainty. 


[Starr Camper, in the Auneid, of Virgil (vil, 
294), the region around the Sigeum Promonto- 
rium.]- ; din siete ee ie 

Sickum (now Yenisheri), the northwestern 
promentory of the Troad, of Asia Minor, and of 
all Asia, and the solithern headland at the en- 
trance of the Hellespont, opposite to the Prom- 
ontorium’ Mastusium (now Cape Helles), at the 


here that Homer places the Grecian fleet’ and 
camp during the Trojan war. - Near it was a 
sea-port town of the same name, which was\the. 
object of contention between, the Avolians and 
the Athenians in the war in which Pittacus dis- 
tinguished himself by his valor, and in which Al- 
ceus lost his shield. Vzd. Prrracus, ALca@us. 
It was afterward the residence of the Pisistra- 
tide, when they were expelled from Athens. It 
was destroyed by the people of Ilium soon after 
the Macedonian conquest. s 
Stenia (Sighinus: now Segni), a town in La- 
tium, on the east side of the Volscian Mount- 
ains, founded by Tarquinius Priscus.- It was 
celebrated for its temple of Jupiter Urius, for 
its astringent wine, for its pears, and for a par- 
ticular kind of pavement for the floors of houses, 


of tiles beaten to powder and tempered with 


nal walls of the ancient town. 
[Sicriane (Zvypvavy), an extensive tract of 
country in the southeast of Media.} 
Siarium (Zlypiov : now Sigri), the western 
promontory.of the island of Lesbos. 
Siua Siva (now Sia), a large forest in Brut- 
tium, on the Apennines, extending south of Con- 


hundred stadia. It was celebrated for the ex- 
cellent pitch which it yielded. 


western part of Thessaly, south of the Peneus.] 

Sianion (S/Aaviwv), a, distinguished. Greek 
statuary in bronze, was an Athenian anda con- 
temporary of Lysippus, and flourished 324. The 
statues of Silanion belonged to two classes, ideal 
| and actual portraits. 
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place in the territory of Corinth, on the bay of” 


extremity of ‘the Thracian’ Chersonese. It is. 


called opus Signinum, consisting of plaster made - 


mortar. There are still remains of the polygo- , 


[Srrana (now probably Poliana), a city in the 


Of the former the’ most — 


sentia to the Sicilian Straits, a distance of seven 


SILANUS, JUNIUS. 


celebrated wasvhis dying Jocasta, in which a 
deadly palenéss: was. given to the ‘face by the 
mixture of silver with the bronze. His statue 
of Sappho, which stood in‘the-prytaneum at Syr- 
acuse in the time..of Verres, ‘is alluded to by 
Cicero in terms of the highest. praise. 

Sizinus, Junius. b 
In 210 he accompanied P. Scipio to Spain, and 
served under him with great distinction during 


the whole of.the war in that country. He fell | 


in battle against the Boii.in 196, fighting under 
thé consul M. Marcellus.—2. D., surnamed Man- 
* L1aNvs, son_of the jurist T, Manlius Torquatus, 
but. adopted by a D. Junius Silanus. Hé was 
pretor 142, and obtained Macedonia as his prov- 
ince.~ Being aceused of extortion by the inhab- 
, itants ofthe province, the senate referred the 
investigation -of the charges to his own father 
Torquatus, who condemned his son, and banish- 
ed him from* his presence ; and when Silanus 
hanged himself in grief, his father would not-at- 


tend his funeral.—3. M., consul 109, fought in | 


this year against the Cimbri-in Transalpine 


- Gaul, and wasdefeated.. He was accused in’ 


104, by the tribune Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
in consequence of this defeat, but-was acquittedy 
-—4. D., stepfather of.M. Brutus, the murderer 
of Cxsar, having married: his mother Servilia. 


He was elected consul in 63 for the following. 


year; and in consequence of his-being consul 
designatus, he was first asked for. his opinion by 
Cicero in the debate in the senate.on the pun- 
ishment of the Catilinarian conspirators. He 
‘was consul 62, with L. Licinius Murena, along 
with whom he proposed the Lex Licinia Julia. 
—5, M., son of No. 4 and of Servilia, served in 


Gaul as Cesar’s legatus in 53.” After Caesar's: 


murder in 44, he accompanied M. Lepidus over 
the Alps ; -and in the following year Lepidus 
sent him with a detachment of troops into Cis- 
alpine Gaul, where he fought.on the side of 
Antony... Hé was consul in 25. He had tiwo 
sisters, one married to M. Lepidus, the triumvir, 
and the other to C. Cassius, one of Cesar’s mur. 
derers.—6. M., consul. A.D. 19, with L. Norbanus 
Balbus. In 33 his daughter Claudia was mar- 
nied to ©. Cesar, afterward the Emperor Calig- 
ula.’ Silanus was-governor of Africa in. the 
reign of Caligula, but was compelled by his 
father-in-law to. put an.end to his life. Julius 
Grecinus, the father of Agricola, had been or- 
dered by Caligula to accuse Silanus, but he de- 
. clined. the odious task.—7. Avp., consul A.D: 28, 
with P. Silius Nerva. Claudius, soon after his 
accession, gavé to Silanus in marriage Domitia 
Lepida,. the mother of .his wife Messalina, and 
treated him. otherwise with the greatest. dis- 
tinction. But shortly afterward, having refused 
the embraces of Messalina, he was put to death 
by Claudius, on the accusations of Messalina 
and Narcissus, The first wife of Silanus was 
Aimilia Lepida, the pronéptis. or great-grand- 


daughter of Augustus.—8. M:, son of No. 7, con- | 


sul 46. Silanus: was-proconsul of Asia at the 
succession of Nero in:64, and was poisoned by 
command of Agrippina, who feared that he might 
avenge the death of his brother (No. 9), and 
that his descent from Augustus might lead him 
fo be preferred to the youthful Nero.—9. L., 
also a son of No 7, was betrothed to Octavia, 
the daughter of the Emperor Claudius ; but 
812 
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when Octavia was married to Nero in 48, Sila- 
nus knew that his fate: was sealed, and thete- 
fore put an end to his life.—10. D, Sorc Tor- 
Quatus Sivanvus, probably. also a son of No. 7, 


was consul 53,. He was compelled by Nero in 


| 64 to put-an end to his life, becausé-he had 


boasted of being descended from Augustus.— 
11. L. Junius Torquarus Sitanus, son of No, 8, 


jand consequently the aénepos, or great-great- 


great-grandson of Augustus. His descent-from 


Augustus rendered him an object. ofsuspicion’ 


to Nero. He was accordingly accused in 65; 


was sentenced to banishment ; and was shortly 


afterward put to death at Barium in Apulia. . 
SILARUS (now Sclaro), a river in Lower Italy, 
forming the. boundary between Lucania and 
Campania, rises in the Apennines) and, after 
receiving. the Tanager (now Negri) and Calor 
(now Calore), falls into- the’ Sinus Pestanus a 
little to the north of Pestum. » Its water is said 
to‘have petrified-plants: ~ ee, 
Sivmnus (LecAnvoc). J. (Mythological.) - It. is 
remarked in the article Satyri that the older 
Satyrs were generally termed Sileni; but one 


of these Sileni-is commonly the Silenus, who. 


always accompanies the god, and whom Ke is 
said to have. brought up and instructed., Like 
the other Satyrs, he is called ‘a son of Mercury 


.(Hermes) ; but others make him a son of Pan 


by a nymph, or of Terra (Gea). Being the con- 
stant companion of Bacchus (Dionysus), he is 
said, like the god, to have been born at Nysa. 
Moreover, he took part in the contest with the 
Giants, and slew Enceladus: He is described 
as a jovial old man, with a bald head, a puck 
nose, fat and round like his wine bag, which he 
always carried with him, and generally intox- 
icated. As he could not trust his own legs, he 
is generally represented_riding on an ass, or 
Supported by other Satyrs. In every other re- 
spect he. is described as resembling his brethren 
in their love of sleep, wine, and music. He is 
mentioned; along with’ Marsyas and Olympus, 
as the inventor of the flute, which he is often 
seen playing; and’a special kind of dance was 
called' after ‘him Silenus,- while he himself ig 
designated as the dancer. But it is a peculiar 
feature in his character that he was conceived 
also as an inspired prophet, who knew all the 
past and the most distant future, and as a sage 
who despised all the gifts of fortune... When 
he was drunk and asleep, he was in the power 
of mortals, who might compel him to prophesy 


and sing by surrounding him. with chains of 
| flowers. —2. (Literary.) A native of- Calatia, 


[wrote a work entitled SiceAcké in at least three 
books ; he also wrote an account of the carn- 
paigns of Hannibal, in whose ‘camp he was, and 


with whom he lived as long as fortune permit 


ted, says Cornelius Nepos : he was.also] a writ- 
er upon Roman history.—3. It was probably a 


Aifferent writer from ‘the last, who is quoted © 


several times by Atheneus and others “as the’ 
author of a work on foreign words. “[Silenus 
also compiled a collection of fabulous histories. ] 
_ Stticensr Frymen, a tiver in Hispania Ba- 
tica, in the neighborhood of Corduba, probably 
the Guadajoz, ora tributary of the latter. _ 
(Sinrers, P. (Coronas), oné of the judicés 
appointed: to try the conspirators -against the 


|life of Cesar in B.O, 43, according to the Lex 
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~ Pedia. He voted for the acquittal of M. ‘Brutas,: | 
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and was, on this account, afterward broporibed 
by the triumvirs.}: 

- Sirius Travious,, 6.,.a Roman poet, was born 
‘about A-D. 25. “Fhe place. of his birth is uncer- 
tain, as is also the import of his, surname Ital- 
‘icus. From his early years he-devoted himself 
to oratory and poetry, taking Cicero as his mod- 
elin the former and- Virgil in the latter. He. 
“acquired great reputation as an advocate, and 
was afterward one of the Centumviri. _He was 
consul in 68, the. year in which, Nero perished ; 
he was admitted to. familiar’ intercourse with 
Vitellius,.and was subsequently proconsul. of 
Asia. His two favorite residences were a man- 
sion near Puteoli,’ formerly the Academy of 
Cicero, and the house in the vicinity of Naples 
‘once occupied by Virgil; and here he continued 
to reside until he had completed his seventy. | 
fifth year, when, in consequence of the: pain 
caused by an-incurable disease, he starved him- 
self to death. The great work of Silius Ital- 
-icus was a heroic: poem in seventeen books, en- 
titled Punica, which, has descended to us en- } 
tire. It contains.a narrative of the events of 
the second. Punie war, from the capture of Sa+ 
guntum to the triumph of Scipio Africanus. 
The materials are: derived almost entirely from 
Livy and Polybius. It is a.dull, heavy per= 
formance, and hardly deserves the name of a 
poem. The best editions are-by Drakenborch, 
4to, Traj: ad Rhem, 1717, and Raperti, 2. vols. 
v0, Goetting. 1795: ; 

_ [SrL0 Aprontus. - Vid. Aprontus. Srvo.). 

“Sino, Q: Pomp xis, the leader of the Marsi 
in the Social war, and the soul of the whole un- 
dertaking, He fellin battle against Q- Metellus 
Pius, B.C. 88, and with his death the war came 
to ariend. — 

Sino (3146, DHA6, DyASv, ViAodv : in the. Old 
Testament, Shiloh and Shilon: ruins at Sez- 
lun), a city of Palestine, in the mountains of 
Ephraim, i in the district afterward called Sama- 
ria; important as the seat of the sacredvark and 
the. tabernacle from the time of Joshua to the 
Capture-of.the ark in the time of Eli, after which 
itseems to have fallen into insignificance, though 
it is occasionally mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

SrL6an, StLoAm (Shot, Dod: in the Old 
Testament, Shiloah: now Stloah), a’celebrated 
fountain in the southeast of Jerusalem, just 
without the city, at the southern entrance of 
the valley called Tyropeon, between the hills of 
Zion and Moriah. It is remarkable for the ebb 
and flow of its waters at the different seasons. 

‘[Sutpra; a city of Hispania Betica, north of 
the Betis, to be sought for in the Sierra More- 
ma. Reichard considers it as identical with the | 
"Hiiyya of Polybius, which lay in this same re- 
gion, and as corresponding to the modern Lu- 
nares. | 

Sinusitis (Ziroc: now ruins at Hajjar Sel- 
seleh or Jebel Selseleh), a fortified station in Up- 
per Egypt, on the western bank of the Nile, 
south of. Apollinopolis the Great. The name 
signifies the Rock or Hill of a Chain, and is de- 
rived from the circunistance of the river flow- 
ing herein a ravine so narrow that a chain can 
easily be stretched across ait to command the 
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Smtres, a powerful people in Britain, inhab- 
iting South Wales; long offered a: formidablévre- 
sistance to the Romans, and were the only peo 
ple in the island.who at a later time maintained, 
Ms independence’ against the. Saxons. 

{Stius, Arsuerus C., a Roman rhetorician, a 
native. of Novaria, in ‘the north of Italy, wag 
edile in his native town, Having left Novaria. 
m consequence» of a public - ‘insult, he repaired 
to Rome in the time of Augustus, and there 


acquired great renown, by his oratory. in. thé - 


school of Plancus.» Failing in one of his causes 
as a pleader, he left Rome for Milan, but finally 
retired to his native town, and there put-an end 
to his life.] ae 

< {Sirus Domrrws, ‘the former htisband of Ar. 
ria Galla, whom he quietly surrendered to. 
Piso.] 

SInvANus, a Latin divinity of the. fields: and 
forests, to whom in the: earliest times the Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians are said to have dedicated 
a grove and. a. festival: He is also called the“ 
protector of the boundaries of fields. In con- 


y 


nection with woods, (sylvestris deus), he espe- . 


cially presided over plantations, and delighted 
in trees growing wild ; whence he is represent-‘ 
edias carrying the trank of a-cypress.. Respect- 
ing his connection with cypress, moreoyer, the 
following story is told. Silvanus, or, accord- 
ing to others, Apollo; once killed by accident a 
hind belonging to the youth Cyparissus, with 
whom the god was in love: the youth, in con- 
sequence, died of grief,and was metamorphosed. 
into a cypress. Silvanus is further described” 


as the divinity protecting the flocks of cattle, 


warding off wolves, and promoting their fertil- 
ity. Being the god of.woods and: flocks, he is 
also described as fond of music; the syrinx 


.| was sacred to him, and he is mentioned along 


with the Pans and Nymphs. Later writers even 
identified Silvanus with Pan, Faunus, Tnuus, 
and Asgipan. In the Latin poets, as well as in 
works of art, he. always appears as.an-old man, 
‘but, as cheerful and in love with Pomona. The 
sacrifices offered to hime consisted of grapes, 
corn-ears, milk, meat, wine, and pigs. 

Sitvivum (Silvinus), a: town of the-Peucetii in 
Apulia, .on the borders. of Lucania, Puen miles 
southeast of Venusia. 


Sitvius, the son of Ascanius, is said to haye 


been so called because he was born in a wood. 
All the succéeding kings of Alba bore the cog- ’ 
nomen Silvius. The series. of these mythical 
kings is given somewhat differently by Livy, 
Ovid, and Dionysius, as the following list, will 


show : ce Mey 
Dionysius. 


Livy. Ovid. 
1. Aineas. Aineas. Fineas. 
2. Ascanius. Ascanius. Ascanius. 
3. Silvius. Silvius. Silvius. 
4, Aneas Silvius. i Ajneas Silvius. 
5. Latinus Silvius. Latinus. . Latinus Silvius. 
6. Alba. _ Alba. Alba. © > 
% Atys. ye Dpytus. Capetus. — 
8. Capys, Capys. Capys Silvius.. 
9. Capetus. Capetus. — Calpetus. 
10. Tiberinus. Tiberinus. Tiberinus, 
11. Agrippa. Remulus. Agrippa 
12. Romulus Silvius. Acrota. _ Alladias. 
13, Aventinus. Aventinus. Aventinus, < 
14. Proca. Palatinus. Procas. 
15: Amulius. Amulius. ~Amulius. 


_ [SimarisTus (ypdproros),.a ee gramma- 
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SIMBRIVIL LACUS, 


rian, author of-a work 
least four books.] — pig? 
“- [Smuprivir Lacus, called by Tacitus. Simprut- 
NA Stacna, three ‘small lakes. formed bythe 
Anjo, in Latium, between Sublaqueum and Tre- 
ba, famed for the coolness-and salutary proper- 
ties of their waters. ~ They were used by. Clau- 
dius to increase the. volume of the Aqua Clau- 
‘dia (vid. Roma, p: '754,a), and by Nero to irrigate 
and beautify his Sublaquean villa] =.” 
Stumfas (Zzuuiae). 1. Of Thebes, first the 
disciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Philo- 
latis, and afterward the friend and disciple of 
_ Socrates, at whose death he was present, hav- 
ing come from. Thebes with his brother Cebes. 
_ The two brothers are the principal ‘speakers, 
» besides Socrates himself, in the Phedon.~~ Sim- 
‘mias wrote twenty-three dialogues on. ‘philo- 
sophical subjects, all of which are-lost.—2. Of 


entitled Dovoryua in at 


Rhodes, a poet. and grammarian of the Alexan- | 


drean school, flourished about B.C.300. ‘The 
Greek Anthology contains six epigrams ascribed 
to Simmias, besides’ three: short poems of that 
fantastic species called gripha or cdrmina figu- 
rata, that is, pieces in which the lines are so 
arranged as to make the whole poem. resemble 
the form of some object : those of Simmias are 
entitled, from their forms, the Wings (xTépvyec), 
the. Egg (a6v), and the Hatchet (wéXeKve). 

_[Stiras (Suwa), a Macedonian, son of An- 
dromenes, phalanx-leader in the army of Alex- 
ander the Great at the battle of Arbela.. He 
was charged, along with his brothers Amyntas, 
Polemon, and Attalus, with being concerned ‘in 
the conspiracy. of Philotas, but was acquitted. ] 

*Simdis..-Vid. Troas. Asa mythological per- 
Sonage, the river-god Simois’is thé son of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys, and the father of Astyochus 
and Hieromneme. 

[Stmdtsrus (Lewoetaroc), a Trojan watrior, son 
of Anthemion, slain in battle by Ajax, son of 
Telamon, He was called Simoisius because he 
was born on the banks of the Simois. ] 

Simon (Zivov).. 1. One of the disciples of 
Socrates, and by trade’ a leather-cutter. Soc- 


rates was accustomed to visit his shop, and. 


converse with him on various subjects. These 
Conversations Simon afterward committed to 


writing, In thirty-three dialogues, all: of which: 


are lost.—2. Of Augina, a celebrated statuary in 
bronze, who flourished about’ B.C. 475. 
Smdnrpws (Liwovidyc).. 1. Of Amorgos, was 
the second, both in time and in reputation, of 
the three principal iambic poets of the early pe- 
riod of Greek literature, namely, Archilochus, 
‘Simonides, and Hipponax. He was a native 
of Samos, whence he led a colony to the neigh- 
boring island -of Amorgos, where he founded 
three cities, Minoa, Agialus, and Arcesine,: in 
the first. of which he fixed his.own abode. “He 
flourished about B:C. 664. Simonides was most 
celebrated for his iambic poems, which were of 
two species, gnomic and satirical. The most 
important of his extant fragments is a satire 
upon women, in which he derives the various, 
though generally bad qualities of women from 
the variety of their origin; thus.the uncleanly 
woman is formed from the swine; the cunning 
Woman, from the fox; the talkative woman, 
from the dog, and-so on. The best separate 
edition of the fragments of Simonides of Amor- 
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gos is by Welcker, Bonn, 1835.—2. Of Céos, 


“ey 


was the perfecter of the Elegy and Epigram, 
and the rival of Lasus and Pindar in the Dithy- 
ramb and the Epinician Ode. He was born at 
lIulis, in-Ceos, B.C. 556, ,and was the son. of 
‘Leoprepes. He -appears-to' have been brought 
up to music and poetry as a profession, From 
his native island he proceeded’'to ‘Athens, prob- 


tached -him to his society by: great rewards. 
After remaining at Athens some time, probably: 
even after the expulsion of Hippias; he went to 
Thessaly, where he lived under. the patronage 
of the Aleuwads and Scopads.. . He afterward re- 
turned to Athens, and soon‘had the noblest op- 
portunity of employing his poetic powers in the 
celebration of the great events of the Persian 


contest for the prize which the Athenians. of- 
fered for an’ elegy ‘on those who-fell at Mara- 
thon. 
grams which were inscribed upon the tomb: of 
the Spartans who fell at Thermopyle, as well 
as an encomium. on the same heroes ; and he 
also celebrated the battles of Artemisium and 
Salamis, and the great men who commanded in 
them. . He had éompleted his eightieth year, 
when his long poetical career at Athens was 
crowned by the victory which he. gained. with 
the dithyrambic chorus (477), being’ the fifty- 
sixth prize which he had carried off. . Shortly 
after this be was invited to Syracuse by: Hiero, 
| at whose court’ he lived till his death in-467, 
Simonides was a great favorite with Hiero, and 
was treated by the tyrant with the greatest mu- 
nificence. He still, continued, when at. Syra- 
cuse, to-employ his muse occasionally in the 
service of other Grecian states, \ Simonides is 
said to have been\the inventor of'the mnemonic 
art, and of the long vowels and double letters in 
the Greek alphabet. He made literature a pro- 
fession, and is said to have been:the first who 
took money for his poems; and the reproach 
of avarice is too often brought against him b 
his contemporary and rival, Pindar, as well as 
by subsequent writers, to be altogether discred- 
ited. ~The chief characteristics of the poetry 
of Simonides- were sweetness (whence his. sur- 
name of Melicertés) and elaborate finish, com- 
bined with the truest poetic conception and’ per- 
fect power of expression, though-in originality 
and fervor he was far inferior, not only to the 
early lyric poets, such as Sappho and Alceus, 
but also to his contemporary Pindar. He was 
probably both the most prolific and the most 
generally popular of all the Grecian lyric poets. 
The general character of his dialect is the Epic, 
taingled with Doric and 
edition of his fragments in a separate form is 
by Schneidewin, Bruns., 1835.—[3: An Athe- 
nian general, who seized upon Hion, in Thrace, 
in the course of the Peloponnesian war, B.C. 
425, but held it for a short time, ‘since he was 
soon expelled with loss by the Chalcidians and 
Bottieans.] 3 aed pha ey anata 

Simpiicivs (Zum Aikcoc),.one of the last phi- 
losophers of the Neo-Platonic school, was a na- 
tive.of Cilicia, and a disciple of AmMmonius: and 
Damascius. , In consequence of the persecu- 
| tions to which the pagan philosophers WETE ex- 


one of the most celebrated lytic poets of Greece, 


ably on the invitation of Hipparchus, who. at- - 


Ten years later he composed the epi- 
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wars. In, 489 he.conquered-asch lus in the ~ 


HOlic forms. The best. . 
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posed in the reign of Justinian, Simplicius was 


oné of the seyen philosophers who took refuge 
atthe court of ‘the Persian king Chosroés. 
These philosophers. returned home about A.D. 


533, in consequence of a treaty of peace con- 


cluded’ between ~ hosroés and. Justinian, in 
which the former had stipulated that the phi- 


losophers should be- allowed to return without: 


risk, and to: practice the rites of their paternal 
faith. Of the subsequent fortunes of the seven 
philosophers we learn ‘nothing, nor do we know 
where Simplicius lived and taught. Simplicius 
wrote commentaries on’ several of Aristotle’s 
works. His commentaries.on the Categories, 
on thé De Calo, on the Physica Auscultatio, 
and on the De Anna, are extant. In explain- 
ing Aristotle, Simplicius endeavors to show that 
Aristotleagrees with Plato even on those points 
which the. former. controverts.;-but, though he 
attaches himself too. much to the Neo-Plato- 


nists, his commentaries are marked by sound | 


sense and real learning. He also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Enchiridion of Epictetus, which 


is likewise extant,-fand published in Schweig- 


haeuser’s Epictetee Philosophie, Monumenta, vol. 
* iv.; and in Didot’s Serptores Ethice Greci, Par- 
+ 48,1840 6 . 


Snivea (7° Séuvpa : now Zamura or Sumore), 


a fortress on the coast of Phoenice, between Or- 
thosias and the mouth ‘of the Eleutherus,.of no 
importance except as being the point from which 

“the northern part of Lebanon was: usually. ap- 
proached. ~ Jae ; 


of whom nothing but the name was known to 
the western nations till about the time of Ptol- 
emy, who describes their country as bounded on 
the north by Serica, and on the south and west 
‘by India extra Gangem. It corresponded to the 
southern part of Ching and the eastern part of 
the Burmese peninsula. The detailed descrip- 
tion of the knowledge of the ancient geographers 
concerning it does not fall within the province 
of this’ work. : . 7 et 

_. Suvai or Sina (LXX. Ziwve > now Jebel-et- Tur), 
‘a-cluster of dark, lofty, rocky mountains in the 
southern’ angle of the triangular peninsula in- 


closed between the two heads of the Red Sea, | 


and boundéd on: the north by the deserts on the 


forders of Egypt: and Palestine: “The name, 


which signifies a region of broken and cleft rocks, 
ig used ina wider sense-for the whole penin- 
sula, which formed a part of Arabia Petresa, and 
was peopled, at the time of the Exodus, by the 
Amalekites and Midianites, and afterward by 
-the Nabathean Arabs. -On the other hand, the 
name is applied, in a narrower sense, to one 
particular ridge in the Sinaitic group of mount- 
ains running north and south, and terminated by 
two summits, of which the one on the north is 
called Horeb, and the one on the south Sznaz.or 
Jebel Musa, i. €.,, Moses’ Mount. ‘From the lat- 
ter. name, assigned by tradition, it has usually, 
but. too hastily, out 
summit was that on which God gave the law to 
Moses. The fact. seems, however, to be that 
Sinai and Horeb in the Old'Testament are both 
‘general names; for the whole. group, the former 
being used in the first four books of Moses, and 
the latter in Deuteronomy ; and. that the sum- 
mit on which the law was given was probably 


curbed, and then let spring up again. 


been inferred that the southern | 
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that-on the north, or the one usually called 
Hoteb. . 1 EN goa pet again aS 
Srypa (Sivda:- Sivdetic, Sindensis); 1. A city’: 
of Pisidia, north of Cibyra, near the River Cau- 
Jarig 2.9. Vid. Sinpn’ FS 18 
‘Sinpt (Zuvdoi). .1-.A people. of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, on the eastern.coast of the. Euxine, and . 
at the foot of the Caucasus. “They probably , 
dwelt in‘and about the peninsula of Laman (be-. 
tween the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea), and 
to. thé: south’ of: the Rivet Hypanis (now Iou- 
ban).”’ They had a capital called: Srvpa (now 
Arnapa?), with a harbor (ZwoiKd¢ Aqui). Their 
country is called Suvdexj. They are’also men- 
tioned by the names of Stypones and SinprAnt., 
—2. A-people-on the’ eastern coast of Ihdia ex- 
tra Gangem (in, Cochin China), also called Sinpas 
(Zindar), and with a capital city, Siypa. = 
‘Stnvicw. Vid--Srvv1. te ag ae 
~ Strpomina (now Sehwun ?)x a city of India, 
‘on the lower course of the Indus, near the isl- 
and of Pattalene:. ~ , dd aly ce pe 
"Sinpus -(Sivdoc), a town in. the Macedonian. 
district of Mygdonia, on the'Thermaic Gulf, and 
at. the mouth of the Echedorus. ees a 
SmveXna (ta Siyyapa : now Sinjar 2), a'strong- 


| ly fortified city and Roman colony in ‘the \inte- 


rior of Mesopotamia, eighty-four Roman miles 
south of Nisibis: It*lay:in a dry plain,,at the 
foot of Mount. Singaras (now Sinjar), an east- 
ern prolongation of Mount Masius. It was the 
scene, of the defeat. of Constantius: by Sapor, 


ieee |through which* the place. was lost tothe Ro- 
” Sine (Sivav), the easternmost-people of Asia, - a se 


mans. | : 
Sincininum (now: Belgrad), a town in Mesia 
Superior, at the.confluence of the Savus and the 
Danube, was a strong fortress, and. the head- 
quatters of alegion. 7 4) sy. ee 
[Srvortr or Sines, a town of Hispania Be- 
tica, on a river of the. same name, the. ruins of 
which are found at, Cas¢illon.] . 
Sinarticus Sints.: Vid. Sivevus. » . 
Sincus (Zéyyo¢ : Beyyatoc), a town in Mace- 


| donia; on the eastern coast of the peninsula Si- 


thonia, which’ gave its name to the Sinus Sin- 
giticus. oe iy ‘ 
Sunts or Stuns (Zlye¢ Or Zivvig), Son of Poly- 
pemon, Pemon or Neptune (Poseidon) by Syléa, 
the daughter. of Corinthus.. He was a,robber, 
who frequented the isthmus of Corinth, and 
killed the travellers whom he captured by fast- 
ening them to the top. of a fir-tree, which-he ~ 
He him-~ 
self was killed in this manner by Theseus. ‘The 
riame is connected with civopat. 4 
Stnon (Zivov), son of Aisimus, or, according 
to Virgil (Ain., ii.,"79), of Sisyphus, and grand- 
son of Autolicus, was a relation. of Ulysses, 
whom he accompanied to Troy. After the 
Greeks had constructed the wooden ‘horse, Si- 
non mutilated his person.in order to make the 
Trojans believe that he had been maltreated by 
the Greeks, and then~ allowed himself to: be 
taken prisoner. by the Trojans. He informed- 


,the Trojans that the wooden horse had been 


constructed as an atonement for the Palladium 

which had been carried off by the Greeks, and 

that if they would drag it into their own city, 

Asia would gain the supremacy over Greece. 

The Trojans believed the deceiver, and dragged 

the horse into the city; whereupon Sinon, in 
, 815 
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* 
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_ dragone), the last city of Latium on the confines 
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‘  SINOPE: 


the dead of night, let the Greeks out of the horse; {_ 


who thus took: Troy. 


ee | ae = Cite wi eeas 5 
" SIN6pE (Suvdin ¥ Swwaret ‘Sinopensis : ruins } st OL eee 
( ™ ITEVC, 4 } oblong farm, and ‘about forty. miles in ,circum>' 


at Sinope, Sinoud), the most important of all'the 
~\.Greek colonies on the’ shores of the Euxine, 
stood_on the’ northern: coast of Asia Minor, on 


the Western headland of the great bay of which |. 


: the ‘delta.of the River-Halys forms the eastern 
“headland, and a little east of the northernmost 
proniontory of Asia Minor. ‘Thus’ placed, and 
‘built on a peninsula, the neck of which formed 
two fne harbors, it had every advantage for be- 
‘coming ‘a great maritime city. Its foundation 
Was.referred mythically to the Argonaut Auto- 
lycus, who was worshippéd in the, city as a- 
hero, and had an ‘oracle; but it appears in his- 
tory as. a very-early colony. of. the Milesians: 
Having been ‘destroyed in the invasion of Asia. 
by the Cimmerians, it was restored bya new 
colony from Miletus, B.C. 632, and soon became 
the greatest. commercial city on thé Eaxine. 
Several coloniés were established by the Sino:, 
/ pians onthe adjacent coasts, the chief of which 
were Cotyora, Trapezus, and Cerasus. — Its ter- 
‘ritory; called Stnopis (Sww ric, also Livorirec),. 
extended to the banks of the Halys. . It remain- 
ved an independent state till ‘it was taken b 
Pharnaces I., king of Pontus. “It was the birth- 
place and residence of Mithradates the Great, 
who. enlarged and beautified it. After an ob- 


stinate resistance to the Romans under Lueul- | 


lus, it waS taken and plundered, and proclaimed 
a free city. Shortly before the murder of Julius: 
Cesar, it- was colonized by the name> of Julia 
Cesared Felix Sinope, and Yemained a flourish- 
ing city,-though. it never recovered its former 
importance:: At the time-of Constantine, it had 
declined «so much as to be*ranked second to 
Amasia. In addition to its commerce, Sinope 

. Was. greatly enriched -by its fisheries. It was. 

the native city of the renowned ‘cynic ‘philoso-' 

pher Diogenes, of the comic poet Diphilus, and 

of the historian Baton.’ . 

_ | Sinica, a district in, Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Thracian people Sinr1, extended east of 
Crestonia and north ‘of Bisaltia as far as the 
Strymon-and the Lake’Prasias. ‘Its chief town 
‘was Heraclea Sintica. _The.Sinti were spread 
over. other parts of ancient Thrace, and are 
identified by Strabo with the Sintians (Zipteec) ) 

. of Homer, the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos. . 
-. Stnupssa (Sinuessanus : now Rocca di. Man- 


of Campania, to which it originally belonged, 
‘Was situated on the sea-coast. and on the.Via.| 
Appia, in the'midst ofa fertile country. It was’ 
colonizedby the Romans, together’ with _the 
neighboring town of Minturne, B.C. 296.~ It 
possessed a good harbor, and was a place of 
considerable commercial importance. Jn its 
neighborhood 
Aqua SINUESSANA.. ty 
Ston. Vid; JervsaueM. ~~ 

_ (Stex (Zi¢az) or Tira, a port town of Bo- 

.. otia, on the Mare ‘Alcyonium, in the neighbor- 
hood of Thisbe and thé port Eutretus, where, 
according to Pausanias; was a temple of Her- 
cules, at which yearly. games were celebrated, 
It was famed, also, as the birth-place of Tiphys, 
the pilot of the Argo ; Miiller-and Kiepert iden- 
tify it with the modern Aliki.] ~~~ 
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were celebrated warm baths, called’| - 


4 ; voi ** 
pS 5 lags oe Pm gar? 
‘SIRBONIS LACUS. 
‘Sipunus’ (i voc : Ds iptocs é now ‘Siphno),” an. 
island in the 


gean Sea, forming one of ‘the 
Cyclades, soutl 


ast of Seriphis.. It is of an 


ference.’ ‘Its original name-was Mérope; and 
it-was colonized -by Jonians from Athens; > In 


the time of Herodotus as the wealthiest of the 
islanders... ‘Theit treasury at: Delphi, in which 
they. deposited the tenth of the produce of their 


‘Mines, was equal in wealth to that of any other 


Their riches, however, exposed . 
them: to pillage; and.a party.of Samian exiles - 
in the time of Polyérates invaded the island, - 


-and compelled them to pay one hundred talents. 


Siphniis was’ one of the few islands which re- 


‘fused tribute to Xetxes ; and one of its ships 


fought on the side of the Greeks. at Salamis. 
Ata later time the. mines were léss productive; ; 
and Pausanias relates that. in consequence of. 
the Siphnians neglecting to.send the tithe of 
their treasure, to Delphi, the god destroyéd their 
mines by an inundation of the sea.. The moral 
character of the Siphnians stood low, and hence 


to act like a Siphnian (Zidvidgery). became a, 
| term of reproach. ; % 


* hh : 2% 
Sipontum or Sreuntum (Sipontinus :-now +$2- 
ponto), called by the Greeks. Srpgs-(Sumode; =Ovp- 
To¢),an ancient town in Apulia,.in. the district 
of Daunia, on the southern slope of Mount Gar- 


ganus,.and on the coast,- It is’said to haveé.been » | 


founded by Diomedes, and was of Greek origin. 
It ‘was colonized by the-Romans, under whom . 
it became ‘a place of-some commercial importe ’ 
ance. . The. inhabitants-were removed from the - 


‘ town by- King Manfred in the thirteenth century, 


in consequence of the unhealthy nature. of. the 
locality, and were ‘settled in the neighboring ~ 
town of Manfredonia, founded by this monarch. 
_SIPYLUs (Zimvoc: now Sipuli-Dagh), amount- 
ain of Lydia, in Asia Minor, of voleanie forma- 
tion, and rent and splintered by frequent earth-. 
quakes. - It isa branch of the Tmolus, from the 


main chain of which it proceeds notthwest along ’ 


‘the course of the River Hermus as far as Mag- 


nesia and Sipylum. It is mentioned by Homer., 
The ancient capital of Meonia was said to have 
been situated in the heart of the mountain chain, 
and to have been éalled by the same name ; but 
it was early swallowed up by an earthquake, 
and its site became a little lake called Sale or 
Saloé, near which was a tumulus, supposed to 
be the grave of Tantalus. - The mountain was - 


‘rich’ in metals, and. many. mines were worked 


in it, rae td 

. SIRACENE (Xipaxnyf). 
cania.—2: A district 
Sir AcENt. He a : Gh 
Str AcENI; Sinicy, Sindces (Zipaxnvol, DipaKdl,. 
Xipaxec), a powerful people of Sarmatia Asiatica, ” 
dwelt in the district of Siracene, east of the 
Palus~ Meotis, as*far as the River Rha (now 
Volga). ‘The Romans.were engaged in a war 
with them in A.D. 59, 735, 7°53 aay 

_ SirBonis Lacus (Sipbavidoc-Aiuvy, afterward 
Lipbwvic Aiuvn and Sipbwv.; now Sabakat Bar- 
dowal), @ large and deep lake on the coast of 
Lower Egypt, eastof Mount Casius.. Its circuit ~ 
was one thousand stadia. * Tt was strongly im- 


1., A district of Hyr-. 
of Armenia Major.—. Vid.’ . 


— 


eonsequence of their gold and. silver. mines, of Bi 
| Which the remains are still visible, the Siphnians . 
‘attained great-prosperity, and were regarded in’ ~ 


Pose © eee 
ie 
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SIRENES. 


pregnated with asphaltus. A-connection (called: 
TO éxpeya) existed between the lake and the 
Mediterranean ; but this being stopped up, the 
lake grew continually smaller by evaporation, 
and it is now nearly dry. : 

Sirines (Zecpyvec), sea-nymphs who had the 
power of charming by their songs all who heard 
them. When Ulysses came near the island on 


the beach of which the Sirens were sitting, and’ 


endeavoring to allure him and his companions, 
he stuffed the ears of his companions with wax, 
and tied himself to the mast of his vessel, until 
he was so far off that he could no longer hear 
their seng. According to Homer, the island 
of the Sirens was situated between Aiwa and 
the rock of Scylla, near the southwestern coast 
of Italy; but the Roman poets place them on 
the Campanian coast. Homer says nothing of 
their number, but later writers mention both 
their names and number; some state that they 
were two, Aglaopheme and Thelxiepia; and 
others that. there were three, Pisinoe, Aglaope, 
and Thelxiepia, or Parthenope, Ligia, and Leu- 
cosia. They are called daughters of Phorcus, 
of Achelous and Sterope, of Terpsichore, of 
Melpomene, of Calliope, or of Gea.. The Sirens 
are also connected with the legends of the Ar- 
gonauts and the rape of Proserpina (Perseph- 
one). 


" rens, the latter began to sing, but in vain, for 


-eus (now Lago 


Orpheus surpassed them; and-as it had been 
decreed that they should live only till some one 
hearing their song should pass by unmoved, they 
threw themselves into the sea, and were meta- 
morphosed into rocks. Later poets represent 
them as provided with wings, which they are 
said to have received at their own request, in 


‘order to be able to search after Proserpina (Per- 


sephone), or as a punishment from Ceres (De- 
meter) for not having assisted Proserpina (Per- 
sephone), or from Venus (Aphrodite), because 
they wished to remain virgins. Once, how- 
ever, they allowed themselves to be prevailed 
upon by Juno (Hera) to enter into a contest with 


“the Muses, and, being defeated, were deprived 


of their, wings. : 

Srrenus#, called by Virgil (4in., v., 864) St- 
RENUM scoput, three small uninhabited and 
rocky islands near the southern side of the 
Promontorium Misenum, off the coast of Cam- 
pania, which were, according to tradition, the 
abode of the Sirens. s 

[Sirrcrus (Zcpéxzoc), of Neapolis in Palestine, 
a sophist of the fourth century A-D., a pupil of 
Andromachus, lived and taught a considerable 


‘time at Athens, and wrote a work entitled Pro- 


gymnasmata. | ; : y ‘ 
Stris. 1. (Now Sinno), a river in Lucania, 
flowing into the Tarentine Gulf, memorable for 
the victory which Pyrrhus gained on its banks 
over the Romans.—2. (Now Torre di Senna), an 
ancient Greek town in Lucania, at the mouth 
of the preceding river. “Its locality was un- 
healthy ; and after the foundation of the neigh- 
boring town of Heraclea by the Tarentines, the 
inhabitants of Siris were removed to the new 
town, of which Siris now became the harbor. 
Sirmio (now Szrmione), a beautiful promon- 
tory on the southern shore of the Lacus Bena- 
di Garda), on which Catullus 


had an estate. 
52 


When the Argonauts sailed by the Si-, 


SISYGAMBIS. 


“Siruivm. (now Mitrovitz), an important city in 

Pannonia Inferior, was situated on the left bank 
of the Savus. It was founded by the Taurisei, 
and under the Romans became the capital of 
Pannonia, and the ‘head-quarters of all their 
operations in their wars against the Dacians 
and the neighboring’ barbarians. ' It contained 
a large manufactory of arms, ‘a spacious forum, 
an imperial palace, etc. It was the residence 
of the admiral. of the first Flavian fleet on the 
Danube, and the birth-place of the Emperor 
Probus, ; 

[SisaMNES, (Scoduvnc), a Persian judge under 
Cambyses, who caused him to be put to death 
for allowing himself to be bribed: to an unjust 
decision, and then had his skin stripped off and 
fastened on the judicial bench where he had sat 
in judgment. To this bench he’appointed his 
son Otanes, enjoining upon him to keep his 
father’s fate ever in mind. ] 

SisApon (now Almaden in the Sierra Morena), 
an important town in Hispania Betica, north 
of Corduba, between the Betis and Anas, cele- 
brated for its silver mines and Cinnabar. 

[Siscennius Iaccuus, an early Roman gram- 
marian, who taught m Gallia Togata.] 

Siscia (now Sissek), called Sueusra by Ap- 
pian, an important town in Pannonia Superior, 
situated upon an island formed by the rivers 
Savus, Colapis, and Odra, and on. the road from 
/fmona to Sirmium. It wasastrongly-fortified 
place, and was conquered by Tiberius in the 
reignof Augustus, from which time it became 
the most important town in all Pannonia. It 
was probably made‘a colony by Tiberius, and 
was colonized anew by Septimius Severus. ‘At 
a later time its importance declined, and Sir- 
mium became the chief town in Pannonia. 

Stsenna, L, Cornétivs, a Roman annalist, 
was pretor in the year when Sulla died (B.C. 
78), and probably obtained Sicily-for his prov- 
ince in77. From the local knowledge thus ac- 
quired he was enabled to render good service 
to Verres, whose cause he espoused. During 
the piratical war (67) he acted as the legate of 
Pompey, and having, been dispatched to Crete 
in command of an army, died in that island at 
the age of about fifty-two.. His great work, en- 
titled Historig, which contained the history of 
his own time, extended to at least fourteen or 
nineteen books, [though the number is uncer- 
tain]. Cicero pronounces Sisenna superior as 
an historian to any of his predecessors. In ad- 
dition to his Historie, Sisenna translated the 
Milesian fables of Aristides, and he also com- 
posed a commentary upon Plautus. [The frag- 
ments of his Historie are collected by Krause 
in his Historicorum Romanorum F'ragmenta, p. 
303-315. ] Aen 

StsycamBis (Zodyapybcc), mother of Darius 
Codomannus, the last king of Persia, fell into 
the hands of Alexander after the battle of Issus, 
B.C. 333, together with the wife and daughters 
of Darius. Alexander treated these captives 
with the greatest generosity. and kindness, and 
displayed toward Sisygambis, in particular, a 
reverence and delicacy of conduct, which is one 
of the brightest ornaments of his character. 
On her part, Sisygambis became so strongly at- 
tached to her conqueror, that she felt his death 
as a blow not less severe than that of her own 
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SISYPHIDES. 


son: and, overcome by this long succession of 
misfortunes, she put an end to her:own life by 
voluntary starvation. 

[Srsypuipes. Vid. Sisypaus. ] 

Sisyruus (Siovdoc), son of Aolus and Ena- 
rete, whence-he is called Molides. He was 
married to Merope, a daughter of Atlas or a 
Pleiad, and became by her the father of Glatcus, 
Ornytion (or Porphyrion), Thersander, and Hal- 
mus. In Jater accounts he is-also called a son 
of Autolycus, and the father of Ulysses by An- 
ticlea (vd. AnricLEa), whence we find Ulysses 
sometimes called Sisyphides. He is said to have 
built the town of Ephyra, afterward Corinth. 
As king of Corinth he promoted navigation and 
commerce, but he was fraudulent, avaricious, 
and deceitful. His wickedness during life was 
_ severely pinished in the lower world, where he 
had to roll up hill a huge marble block, which, 
as soon as it reached the top, always rolled down 


again. The special reasons for this punishment } 


are not the same invall authors; some relate 
that it was because he had betrayed the designs 
of the gods; others, because he attacked trav- 
ellers, and killed them with a huge block of 
stone ; and others, again, because he had be- 
trayed to Asopus that Jupiter (Zeus) had car. 
ried off gina, the daughter of the latter. The 
more usual tradition related that Sisyphus re- 
quested his wife not to bury him, and that, when 
she complied with his request, Sisyphus in the 
lower world complained of this seeming neg- 


lect, and obtained from Pluto (Hades) 'or Proser- | 


pina (Persephone) permission: to return. to the 
upper world to punish his: wife. He then re- 
fused’to return to the lower world, until Mer- 
cury (Hermes) earried him off by force; and 
this piece of treachery is said to have been the 
cause of his punishment. 

Srrics or Sirrice (Lerdky, Derrdey : ruins at 
Eski-Bagdad), a great and populous city of 
Babylonia, near but not on the Tigris, and eight 
parasangs within the Median wall. Its prob- 
able site is marked by a ruin called the Tower 
of Nimrod. It gave the name of Sittacene 
to the district on the lower course of the Ti- 
gris east ‘of Babylonia and’ northwest of Susi- 

ana. ay 
_ Srrauces (ZitdAxcne), king of the. Thracian 
tribe of the Odrysians, was a son of Teres, 
whom he succeeded on the throne. He increas- 
ed his dominions by successful wars, so that 
they ultimately comprised the whole territory 


from Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, and / 


from Byzantium to the sources of the Strymon. 
At the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war he entered into an alliance with the Athe- 
nians, and in 429 he invaded Macedonia with a 
vast army, but was obliged to retire through 
failure of provisions. 

[Srrvon (2iOwv), king of Thrace, and father 
of Pallene. Vid. Srtuonta.] 

Siru6n¥a (Biwvia), the central one of the 
three peninsulas running out from Chaleidice in 
Macedonia, between the Toronaic and Singitic 
Gulfs. The Thracians originally extended over 
the greater part of Macedonia ; and the ancients 
derived the name of Sithonia-from a Thracian 
king Sithon. We also find mention of a Thra- 
cian people, Sithonii, on the shores of the Pon- 
tus Euxinus; and the poets frequently use Si- 
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SMERDIS. 
thonis. and Szthonius in the general sense of 
Thracian. Z 

Srrivz (Zéirepa : ruins at Setif), an inland city 
of Mauretania Cesariensis, on the borders of 
Numidia, stood upon a hill, in an exténsive and 
beautiful plain. It first became an important 
place under the Romans, who made it a colony; 
and, upon the subdivision of Mauretania Ce- 
sariensis into two provinces, it was made the 
eapital of the eastern province, which was call- 
ed after it Mauretania Sitifensis. 

[Srrius. Vad. Srerrivs.] 

Srrones, a German tribe in Scandinavia, be- 
longing to the race of the Suevi. / 

Srrrace, Srrractnge. Vid. Srracr. 

Sirriuvs or Sirius, P., of Nuceria in Campa- 
nia, was connected with Catiline, and went to 
Spain in.B.C. 64, from which country he cross- 
ed over into Mauretania in the following year. 
It was said that P. Sulla had sent-him into 
Spain to excite an insurrection against the Ro- 
man government; and Cicero accordingly, when 
he defended Sulla in 62, was obliged-to deny 
the truth of the charges that had been brought’ 
against Sittius. Sittius did not return to Rome. 
His property in Italy was sold to pay his debts, 
and.he continued in Africa, where he fought in 
the wars of the kings of the country. He join- 
ed Czsar when the latter came to Africa, in 46, 
to prosecute the war against the Pompeian 
party. _He was of great service to Owsar in 
this war, and at its conclusion was rewarded 
by Cesar with the western part of Numidia, 
where he settled down, distributing the land 
among his soldiers. After the death of Cesar, 
Arabio, the son of Masinissa, returned to Af- 
rica, and killed Sittius by stratagem. aay 

Sriupu (Zv0d9), a city of Lower Egypt, in the 
ee nome, only mentioned by Herodotus (ii., 
172). 

Smaracpus Mons (Zpudpaydoc dpo¢ : now Jehel 
Zaburah), a mountain of Upper Egypt, near the 
coastiof the Red Sea, north of Berenice. The 
extensive emerald mines, from which. it obtain- 
ed its name, were worked under the ancient 
kings of Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and under 
the Romans. They seem to have been ex- 
hausted, as only very few emeralds are now and 
then found in the neighborhood. 

[Smenvs (Zyjvoc, now River of Passava), a 
small stream of Laconia, rising in Mount Tay- 
gétus, flowing by Las, and emptying into the 
Sinus Laconicus. near Gytheum.] 

. Smervts (Zyépdec), the son of Cyrus, was mur- 
dered by-order of his brother Cambyses. The 


~death of Smerdis was kepta profound secret; and 


accordingly, when the Persians became weary 
of the tyranny of Cambyses, one of the Magians, 
named Patizithes, who had been left by Cam- 
byses in’ charge of his palace and treasures, 
availed himself of the likeness of his brother-to 
the deceased Smerdis to proclaim this brother 
as king, representing him as the younger son 
of Cyrus.‘ Cambyses heard of the revolt’ in 
Syria, but he died of an accidental wound in the 
thigh as he was mounting his horse to march 
against the usurper. The false Smerdis was ac- 
knowledged as'king by the Persians, and reign- 
ed for seven months without opposition. Tho 
leading Persian nobles, however, were not quite 
free from suspicion; and this suspicion was in- 


SMERDOMENES. | 


creased by the king’ never inviting any of them 
to the palace, and never appearing in public. 
Among the nobles who entertained these suspi- 
cions was Otanes, whose daughter Phedima had 


been one of the'wives of Cambyses, and had been’ 


transferred-to his successor... The new king 
had some years before been deprived of his ears 
by Cyrus for some offence; and Otanes per- 
suaded his daughter to ascertain whether her 
raster had really lost hisears. Phedima pat 
out that such was the fact, and communicate 
the decisive information.to her father. Otanes 
thereupon formed a conspiracy, and, in conjunc- 
tion with six other noble Persians, succeeded 
in forcing his way into the palace, where they 
slew the false Smerdis and his brother Pati- 
zithes in the eighth month of their reign, B.C. 
521. The usurpation of the false Smerdis was 
an attempt on the part of the Medes, to whom 
the Magians belonged, to obtain the supremacy, 
of which they had been deprived by Cyrus. The 
assassination of the false Smerdis and the ac- 
cession of Darius Hystaspis again gave the as- 
cendency to the Persians ; and the anniversary 
of the day on which the Magians were massa- 
cred was commemorated among the Persians 
by a solemn festival, called Magophonia, on 
which no Magian was allowed to show himself 
in public. The real nature of the transaction 
is also shown by the revolt of the Medes which 
followed the accession of Darius. 

[Smerpomenes (Suepdouévyc), son of Otanes, 
was one of the generals who had the. supreme 
command of the land forces of Xerxes in his in- 
vasion of Greece. ] 

[Smiuax, a beautiful nymph énamoured of 
Crocus: she was changed by the gods into a 
flower. _ Vid. Crocus:] EE 

Sminis (Zuidcc), son of Euclides, of A2gina, 
a sculptor of the legendary period, whose name 
appears to be derived from ouéiAy, a knife for 
carving woody and afterward a sculptor’s chisel. 
Smilis is the legendary héad of the A¢ginetan 
school of sculpture, just as Daedalus is the le- 
gendary head of the Attic and Cretan schools. 

SmintuLus (DuirOedc), a surname of Apollo, 
which is derived by some from oivOoc, a mouse, 
and by others from the town of Sminthe in 
Troas. ‘The mouse was regarded by the an- 
cients as inspired by the vapors arising from 
the earth, and as the symbol of prophetic power. 
In the temple of Apollo at Chryse there was a 
statue of the god by Scopas, witha mouse under 
its foot, and on coins Apollo is represented car- 
rying a mouse im his hands. Temples of Apol- 
lo Smintheus and festivals (Sminthia) existed 
in several parts of Greece. 

Smyrna (Zudpva) or Myrrua. : For ‘details, 
vid. ADONIS. 

' Smyrwa, andin many MSS. Zuyrna (Zptpva: 
Ion. Suvpuy : Zuvpvaioc, Smyrneus: now Smyr- 
na, Turk. Izmir), one of the most ancient and 
flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and the only 

‘one of the great cities on its western coast 
- which has survived to this day, stood in a po- 
sition alike remarkable for its beauty and for 
other natural advantages. Lying just about the 
centre of the western coast of Asia Minor; on 
the banks of the little River Meles, at the bot- 
tom of a deep'bay, the Sinus Hermeus or Smyr- 
neus (now Gulf of Smyrna), which formed a 


of Attalus, king of Pergamus. 
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safe and immense ‘harbor for the largest ships 
up tothe very walls of the city ; at the foot of 
the rich slopes of Tmolus and at. the entrance 
to the -great and fertile valley of the Hermus, in 
which lay the great and wealthy city of Sardis; 
and in the midst of the Greek colonies on the 
eastern shore of the Aagean ; it was marked out 
by nature as one of the greatest emporiums for. 
the trade between Europe and Asia, and has 
preserved that character to the present day. 
There are various accounts of its origin. The 
most probable is that which represents it as an 
Z£olian colony from Cyme. Atan early period 
it fell, by a stratagem, into the hands. of the Io- 
nians of Colophon, and remained an Ionian city 
from that time forth: this appears to have hap- 
pened before Ol. 23 (B.C. 688). As to the time 
when it became a member of the Panionic con- 
federacy, we have only a very untrustworthy 
account, which refers its admission to the reign 
Its early history 
is also very obscure. There is an account in 
Strabo that it was, destroyed by the Lydian 
king Sadyattes, and that its inhabitants were 
compelled to live in scattered villages until after 
the Macedonian conquest, when the city was' 
rebuilt, twenty stadia from its former site, by 
Antigonus ; but this is inconsistent with Pin- 
dar’s mention of Smyrna~as a beautiful. city. 
Thus much is clear, however, that at some pe- 
riod the old city of Smyrna, which stood on the 
northeastern side of the Hermean Gulf, was, 
abandoned, and that it was succeeded by anew 
city, on the southeastern side of the same gulf 
(the present site), which is said to have been 
built by Antigonus, and which was enlarged and 
beautified by Lysimachus. This new.city stood 
pattly on the sea-shore and partly on a hill called 
Mastusia. It had a magnificent. harbor, with 
such a depth of water that the largest: ships 
could lie alongside the quays. The streets were 
paved with stone, and crossed one another at 
right angles. ‘Thecity soon became one of the 
greatest and most prosperous in the world. It 
was especially favored by the Romans on. ac- 
count of'the aid it rendered them in the Syrian 
and Mithradatic wars. It was the seat of a con- 
ventus juridicus. _ In the Civil Wars it was 
taken and partly destroyed by Dolabella, but it 
soon recovered. It occupies a distinguished” 
place in the early history of Christianity, as one 
of the only two among the seven churches of 
Asia which St. John addresses in the Apoca- 
lypse without any admixture of rebuke, and as 
the scene of the labors and martyrdom of Poly- 
carp. In the years A.D. 178-180, a succession 
of earthquakes, to which the city has always 
been much exposed, reduced it almost to ruins ; 
but it was restored by the Emperor M. Antoni- 
nus. In the successive wars under the Eastern 
empire it was frequently much injured, but al- 
ways recovered ; and, under the Turks, it has 
survived repeated attacks of earthquake, fire, 
and plague, and still remains the great commer- 
cial city of the Levant. There are but few 
ruins ofthe ancient city. In addition to all her 
other sources of renown, Smyrna stood at the 
head of the cities which claimed the birth of 
Homer. The poet was worshipped as a Hero 
in a magnificent building called the Homeréum 
(‘Opjpecor). Near the sea-shore oy stood a 
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magnificent temple of Cybele, whose head ap- 
pears on the coins of the city. The other di- 
vinities chiefly worshipped here were Nemesis 
and the nymph Smyrna, the heroine eponymus 
of the place, who.had a’shrine:on the banks of 
the River Meles. 4 
Smyrna\TPracngza. Vid. Epuesvs. 
Smyrnaus, Sinus (Syurpvalov, KoAroc, Dpup- 
vaikocg KoAroc: now Gulf of Ismir or Smyrna), 
the great gulf on the western coast of Asia 
Minor, at the bottom of which Smyrna stands. 
Its entrance lies between Promontorium Me- 
lena (now Cape Kara Burnu) on the west, and 
Phocea (now Fokia) on the east.. Its depth was 
reckoned at three hundred and fifty stadia. - It 
received the River Hermus, whence it was 
called Herméus Sinus (“Epuetoc.xéaroc). It is 
sometimes also called MeAyjrov KéAroc, from the 
little river Meles, on which Old Smyrna stood. 
SdAines (Zdavec), a powerful people of the 
Caucasus, governed by-a king who could bring 
two hundred, thousand soldiers into the field. 
The mountain streams of the country contained 
gold,-which was separated by collecting the 
water in sheep-skins, whence the matter-of-fact 
interpreters derived the legend of the golden 
fleece. According to Strabo, the habits of the 
people were such that they stood in remarkable 
need of other “washings.” They are also called 
Suant and Suanoconcur (Lodvavos, Yovavoxda- 
wor), and their land Suania (Zovavia). 
[Soarra (Zdatpa, Lavarpa), a small town of: 
Lycaonia, in the neighborhood of Apamea Ci- 
botus, very scantily supplied with water. Ac- 
cording to Texier, its site corresponds to the 
modern village Su Verméss, which means, “ here 
is no water to be found.’’) | 
Sdcrites (Lwxparyc). (1..The celebrated 
Athenian philosopher, was born in the demus 
Alopece, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Athens, B.C. 469. His father Sophroniscus 
* was a statuary; his mother Phenarete was a 
midwife. In his youth he followed the profes- 
sion of his father, and attained sufficient pro- 
ficiency to have executed the group of clothed 
Graces which was preserved in the Acropolis, 
and was shown as his work down to the time 
of Pausanias. The personal qualities of Soc- 
rates were marked and striking, His physical 
constitution was healthy, robust, and enduring 
to an extraordinary degree. - He was capable 
of bearing fatigue or hardship, and indifferent 
to heat or cold, in a measure which astonished 
all his companions. He went barefoot in all 
seasons of the year, even during the winter 
campaign at Rotidea, under the severe frosts 
of Thrace; and the.same homely clothing suf- 
ficed for him in winter as well as in summer. 
His ugly physiognomy excited the jests both of 
his friends and enemies, who inform us that he 
had a flat nose, thick lips, and prominent eyes 
like a satyr or Silenus. Of the circumstances 
of his life we are almost wholly ignorant: he 
served as an hoplite at Potidea, Delium, and 
Amphipolis with great credit to himself. He 
seems never to have filled any political office 
until 406, in which year he was.a member of 
the senate of Five Hundred, and one of the Pry- 
tanes, when he refused, on the occasion of the 
trial of the six generals, to‘put an unconstitu- 
tional question to the vote, in spite of all per- 
820 
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sonal hazard. He displayed the same moral 
courage in refusing to obey the ordet of the 
Thirty Tyrants for the apprehension of Leon 
the Salaminian. At what time Socrates re- 
linguished his profession as a statuary we do- 


| wot -know ; but it is certain that all the middle 


and later part of his.life at least. was devoted 
exclusively to the self-imposed task of teach- 
ing; excluding all other business, public or 
private, and to the neglect of all means: of for- 
tune. But he never opened a school, nor did 
he, like the sophists of his time, detiver public 
lectures. Every where, in the market-place, 
in the gymnasia, and in the work-shops, he 
sought and found opportunities for awakening 
and guiding, in’ boys, youth,.and men, moral 
consciousness and the impulse after self-knowl- 
edge respecting the end and value of our ac- 
tions. His object, however, was only to aid 
them in developing the germs of knowledge 
which were already present in them, not to com- 
municate to them ready-made knowledge; and 
he therefore professed to practice a kind of 
mental midwifery, just as his mother Phenarete 
exercised the corresponding corporeal art. Un- 
weariedly and inexorably did he fight against 
all false appearance and conceit of knowledge, 
in order to pave the way for correct knowledge. 
Consequently to the mentally proud and the 
mentally idle he appeared an intolerable bore, 
and often experienced their bitter hatred and 
calumny. This was probably, the reason why 
he was selected by Aristophanes, and the other 
comic writers, to be attacked as a.general rep- 
resentative of philosophical and rhetorical teach- 
ing; the more so, as his marked and repulsive 
physiognomy admitted so well of being imitated 
in the mask which the actor wore. The audi- 
ence at the theatre would more readily recog- 
nize the peculiar figure which they were ac- 
customed to see every day in the market-place, 
than if Prodicus or Protagoras, whom most of 
them did not know by sight, had been brought 
on the stage ; nor was it of much importance 
either to them or to Aristophanes whether Soe- 
rates was represented as teaching what he did 
really teach, or something utterly different. At- 
tached to none of the prevailing parties, Socra- 
tes found in each of them his friends and his - 
enemies. Hated and persecuted by Critias, 
Charicles, and others among the Thirty Tyrants, . 
who had a special reference to him in the de- 
cree which they issued, forbidding the teachin 
of the art of oratory, he was impeached after 


their banishment and by their opponents. An 


orator-named Lycon,-and a poet (a friend of 
Thrasybulus) named Meletus, had united in the 
impeachment with the powerful demagogue 
Anytus, an embittered antagonist of the soph- 


ists and their system, and one of the leaders 


of the band which, setting out from Phyle, forced 
their way into the Pireus,-and drove out the 
Thirty Tyrants. The judges also are described 
as persons who had been banished, and who had 
returned with Thrasybulus. The.chief articles 
of impeachment were, that Socrates was guilty 
of corrupting the youth, and of despising the 
tutelary deities of the state, putting in their 
place Other new divinities. At the same time 
it had been made a matter of accusation against 
him, that Critias, the most ruthless of the Ty- 
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rants, had come forth from his school. Some 
expressions of his, im which he had found fault 
with the democratical mode of electing by lot, 
had also been brought up against him ; and there 
can be. little doubt that. use was made of his 
friendly relations with Theramenes, one ‘of the 
most influential of the Thirty, with Plato’s uncle 
Charmides, who fell by the side of Critias in 
the struggle with the popular party, and with 
other aristocrats, in order to irritate against him 
the party which at that.time was dominant. 
The substance ‘of the speech which Socrates 
delivered in his defence is probably preserved 
by Plato in the piece which goes under the name 
of the “Apology of Socrates.” . Being con- 
demned by a majority of only six votes, he ex- 
presses the conviction that he deserved to be 
maintained at the public cost in the Prytaneum, 
and refuses to acquiesce in the adjudication of 
imprisonment, or a large fine, or banishment. 
He will assent to nothing more than a fine of 
sixty mine, on the security of Plato, Crito, and 
other friends. Condemned ‘to death by the 
judges, who were incensed by this speech, by a 
majority of eighty votes, he departs from them 
with the protestation that he would rather die 
after such a defence than live after one in which 
he should have endeavored to excite their pity. 
The sentence of death could not be carried into 
execution until after the return of the vessel 
which had been sent to Delos on the periodical 
Theorie mission. The thirty days which inter- 
vened between its return and the condemnation 
of Socrates were devoted by him to poetic at- 
tempts (the first he had ever made), and to his us- 
ual conversation with his friends. - One of these 
conversations, on the duty of obedience to the 
laws, Plato has reported in the Crito, so called 
after the faithful follower of Socrates, who had 
endeavored without success to persuade him to 
make his escape. In another, imitated or work- 
ed up by Platoin ‘the Phedo, Socrates, immedi- 
ately before he drank the eup of hemlock,’ de- 
veloped the grounds of his immovable convic- 
tion of the immortality of the soul. He died 
with composure and cheerfulness in his seven- 
tieth year, B.C. 399, Three peculiarities dis- 
tinguished Socrates: 1. His long life, passed in 
contented poverty and in public dialectics, of 
which, we-have already spoken. 2. His persua- 
sion of a special religious mission. He had 
‘been accustomed constantly to hear, even from 
his childhood, a divine voice—interfering, at 
moments. when he was about to act, in the way 
of restraint, but never in the way of instiga- 
tion. Such prohibitory warning was wont to 
come upon him very frequently, not merely on 
great, but even on small occasions, intercepting 
what he was about to do or to say. Though 
later writers speak of this,as the Demon or Ge- 
nius of Socrates, he himself.does not personify 
it, but treats it merely as a “divine sign; a pro- 
phetic or supernatural voice.” “He was accus- 
tomed not only to-obey it implicitly, but.to speak 
of it publicly and familiarly, to others, so that 
the fact was well known both to his friends and 
to his enemies. 3. His great intellectual orig- 
inality, both vof subject and of method; and his 
power of stirring and forcing the germ of ‘in- 
quiry and ratiocination in others. He was the 
first who turned his thoughts and discussions 
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\first to proclaim.that ‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man.” With the philosophers who pre- 
| ceded him, the. subject of examination had béen 
Nature, or the Kosmos as one undistinguishable 
whole, blending together cosmogony,; astrono- 
my, geometry, physics, metaphysics, é&c. “In 
discussing ethical subjects, Socrates employed 
the dialectic method, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of formal logic, which was afterward -ex- 
panded by Plato, and systematized by Aristotle. 
The originality of Socrates is shown by.the re- 
sults he achieved. Out of his intellectual school 
sprang, not merely Plato, himself a host, but-all 
the other leaders of Grecian speculation for the 
next half century, and all those who continued 
the great line of speculative philosophy down 
to later times. Euclid and the Megaric school 
of philosophers—Aristippus:and the Cyrenaic 
)Antisthenes and Diogenés, the first of those 
called the Cynics—all. emanated more or less 
directly from the stimulus imparted by Socrates, 
though each followed a different vein of thought. 
Ethics continued- to be what Socrates had first 
made them, a distinct. branch of philosophy, 
alongside of which politics, rhetoric, logic, and 
other speculations relating to man and’society, 
gradually arranged themselves; all of them more 
popular, as well as more keenly controverted, 
than physics, which at that time presented com- 
paratively little charm, andvstill less of attain- 
able certainty. There can be no doubt that the 
individual- influence of Socrates permanently 
enlarged the horizon, improved the method, and 
multipled the ascendant. minds of the Grecian 


alleled.. Subsequent philosophers may have had 
a more elaborate doctrine, and a larger number 
of disciples who imbibed their ideas; but none 
of them.applied the same stimulating method 
with the same efficacy, and none of them struck 


original thought. (A great part of this article 
is taken from Mr. Grote’s account of Socrates 
in his History of Greece.)—[2. An Athenian,-son 
of Antigenes, was one of the three commanders 
‘sent out with a fleet in B.C. 431 to ravage the 
coasts of the Peloponnesus. ‘They did not effect 
much, being foiled in an attack on Methone, by 
the opportune arrival of Brasidas.—3. An Ach- 
zan, one of the commanders of the Greek mer- 
cenaries of Cyrus the younger, joined that prince 
at Sardis with five hundred heavy-armed men. 
He was one of the generals who accompanied 
Clearchus to the tent of Tissaphernes, when 
they were all treacherously seized by that sa- 
trap, and subsequently put to death by order 
of Artaxerxes himself.]—4. The ecclesiastical 
historian, was born at Constantinople about A.D. 
379. He was a pupil of Ammonius and Hel- 
ladius, and followed the profession of an advo- 
cate in his native city, whence he is surnamed 
Scholasticus. The Ecclesiastical History of Soc- 
rates extends from the reign of Constantine the 
Great, 306, to that of the younger Theodosius, 
439. He’ appears to have been a man of less 
bigotry: than most of his contemporaries, and 
the very difficulty of determining from internal 
|evidence some points of his religious belief 
/may be considered as arguing his comparative 
| liberality. His history is ae ie seven 
21 


speculative world iw a manner never since par-, 


out of other minds that fire which sets light ‘to: 


distinctly to the subject of ethics, and was the - 
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books. : His work is included in the editions of 
the ancient Greek ecclesiastical historians by 
Valesius, Paris, 1668; reprinted at Mentz, 1677; 
by Reading, Camb., 1720. ? 

-Sdpéma, gen.-orum and -ae, also -um, gen. -1, 
and -1, gen.-drum (rad Yddoua: Zodopiryc, So- 
domita), a very ancient city of Canaan, in the 
beautiful-valley of Siddim (7 Zodopirec), closely 
connected with Gomorrha, over which, and the 
other three “ cities of the plain,” the King of 
Sodom ‘seems to have had a sort of supremacy. 
In the book of Genesis we find these cities as 


subject, in the time of Abraham, to the King of: ' 


Blam and his allies (an indication of the early 
supremacy in Western Asia of the masters of 


the Tigris and Euphrates valley), and their at- 


tempt to cast off the yoke was the occasion of 
the first war onrecord. (Gen., xiv.) Soon aft- 
erward, the abominable sins of these cities call- 
ed down the divine vengeance, and they were 
all destroyed by fire from heaven, except Zoar, 
which ‘was spared at the intercession of Lot. 
The beautiful valley in which they stood was 
overwheltned by the Jordan and converted into 
the Dead: Sea, whose bituminous waters still 
bear witness to the existence of the springs of 
asphaltus (‘slime-pits” in our version) of which 
the valley of Siddim was full. _ It used to be 
assumed that, before the destruction of the cities 
of the plain, the Jordan flowed on into the Red 
Sea; [and this opinion is supported by recent ob- 
servations on the nature of the country around 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea; while 
others maintain that] there was probably al- 
ways a lake which received the waters both of 
the Jordan and the river which still flows into 
the southern end of the Dead Sea; and [that] 
the. nature of the change seems to have con- 
sisted in the enlargement of this lake by a great 
depression of the whole valley. The site of 
Sodom was probably near the southern extrem- 
ity of the lake, 

Semis or Soamias, Joris, daughter of Julia 
Mesa, and mother of Elagabalus, either by her 
husband Sextus Varius Marcellus, or, accordin 
to the report industriously cireulated«with hér 
own consent, by Caracalla. After the acces- 
sion of her son,:she became his chosen ‘coun- 
sellor, and seems to have encouraged and shared 
his follies and enormities. She took a place in 
the senate, which then, for the first time, wit- 
nesséd the intrusion of a woman, and was her. 
self the president of a sort of female parliament, 
which held its sittings in the Quirinal, and pub- 
lished edicts for the regulation of all matters 
connectedwith the morais, dress, etiquette, and 
equipage of the matrons. She was slain by the 
pretorians, in the arms of her son, on the 11th 
of March, A.D. 222. ; 

‘Soenrana (7 Zoydtavy or Sovydvavy : Old Per- 
sian, Sughda: Zédyds01, Yoydsavoi, Yovyd.avol : 
parts of Turkestan and Bokhara, including the 
district still cathed Spgd), the northeastern prov- 


ince of the ancient Persian empire, separated | 


on the south from Bactriana and Margiana by 
the upper course of the Oxus (now Jihoun); on 
the east'and north from Scythia by the Soedii 
Comedarum and Oxii Mountains. (now .Kara- 
Dagh, Alatan and Ak Tagh), and by the upper 
course of the Jaxartes (now Szhoun), and bound- 
ed on the northwest by the great deserts east 
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of the Sea of Aral. - The southern part of the 
country was fertile. and populous. « It was con- 
quered by Cyrus, and afterward by Alexander, 
both of whom. marked the extreme limits of 
their advance by cities on the Jaxartes, Cyres- 
chata and Alexandreschata. After the Mace- 
donian conquest it was-subject to the kings, 
first of Syria and then of Baetria, till it was 
overrun by the barbarians. The natives of the 
country were a wild, warlike people of the great 
Arian race, resembling the Bactrians in their 
character and customs. . : j 
Soep1inus (Zoydcavéc), was one of the ille- 
gitimate sons of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus. 
The latter, on his death in B.C. 425, was suc- 
ceeded by his legitimate son Xerxes II., but this 
monarch, after a reign of only two months, was 
murdered by Sogdianus; who now became king: 
‘Sogdianus, however, was murdered in his turn, 
after a reign of seven months, by his brother 


Ochus. Ochus reigned under the name of Da- 
rius II. ‘ ‘ - 
Soepm Montes. Vid. Soepiana. 
Sout. Vid. Hexios. 


Sour or Sovow (ZdAo). 1. (Ethnic, Zodedc, 
| Solensis: ruins at Mezeélu), a city on the coast 
| of Cilicia, between the rivers Lamus and Cyd- 
nus, said to have been colonized by Argives and 
| Lydians from Rhodes. It was a flourishing city 
in the time of Alexander, who fined its people 
two hundred talents for their adhesion to the 
| Persians. The city was destroyed by Tigranes, 
| who probably transplanted the inhabitants to Ti- 
| granocerta, Pompey restored the city after his 
war with the pirates, and peopled it with the 
survivors of the defeated bands; and from this 
| time forth it was called Pompziopouis (Ilourni- 
ovmodc). It was celebrated in literary history 
as the birth-place of thé Stoic philosopher Chry- 
sippus, of the comic poet Philemon, and of the 
astronomerand poet Aratus. Its name has been 
curiously perpetuated in the grammatical word 
solecism (soleecismus), Which is said to have 
been first applied to the corrupt dialect of Greek 
spoken by the inhabitants of this city, or) as 
some say, of Soli in Cyprus.—2. (Ethnic, 36- 
Asoc : ruins at Aligora, in the valley of Solea), a 
considerable sea-port town in the western part 
of the northern-coast of Cyprus, on a little riv- 
er. According to some, it was a colony of the 
Athenians, while others ascribed its erection to 
a native prince [Philoeyprus] acting under the 


| advice of Solon, and others to Solon himself: 


the last account is doubtless an error. It had 
temples of Isis and Venus (Aphrodite), and there 
were mines in its vicinity. 

Soricinium, a town in Roman Germany (the 
Agri Decumates), on the mountain Pirus, where 
Valentinian gained a victory over the Alemanni 
in A.D. 369, probably in the neighborhood of the 
modern Heidelberg. d e 

Souinus,: C. Jutivs,, the author of a geo- 
graphical compendium, divided into fifty-seven 
chapters, containing a brief sketch of the world 
as known to the ancients, diversified by histor- 
| ileal notices, remarks on the origin, habits, re- 
ligious rites, ahd social condition of various na- 

tions enumerated. The arrangement; and fre- 
| quently the very words, are derived from the 
| Natural History of Pliny, but little knowledge, 
| care, or judgment is displayed in-the selection. 
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We know nothing. of Solinus himself, but he 
must have lived after the reign of, Alexander 


Severus and before that of Constantine. He. 


may, perhaps, be placed about A.D. 238. We 
learn from the first of two prefatory addresses, 
that an edition of the work had already passed 
into circulation, in an imperfect state, without 
the consent or knowledge of the author, under 
the appellation Collectanea Rerum Memorabil- 
tum, while on the second, revised, corrected, 
and published by himself, he bestowed the more 
ambitious title of Polyhistor sand hence we find 


the treatise designated in several MSS. as C.: 


Julii Solint Grammatici Polyhistor.ab ipso editus 
et recognitus. ‘The most notable edition is that 
of Salmasius, published at Utrecht in 1689, pre- 
fixed to his ‘“ Plinianea Exercitationes,”~ the 
whole forming two large folio volumes. 


[Sons Aqua (‘Haéov tdwp), a fountain and | 


stream of the island Pancliea, off the coast of 
Arabia Felix.] 

Sotts Fons. Vid. Oasis, No: 3. | 

Sous Lacus (Aiuvy, ’Hedtovo), a lake in the 
far East, from which, in the old mythical sys- 
tem of the world, the sun rose to make his daily 
eourse through heaven. Some of the matter- 
of-fact expositors identified it with the Caspian 
Sea. Another lake of the same name was im- 
agined by some of the poets in the far. West, 
into which the sun sank-at night, A 

’ Sorts Mons. Vid. Soxots. 

Sonts Promontorium (dkpa ‘HAioviepd: now 
Ras Anfir),.a promontory of Arabia Felix, near 
the middle of the Persian Gulf. : ; 

[Sotmissus (Zo%pcoooc), a mountain of Ionia, 
in thé neighborhood of Ephesus. ] 

- Sorop. Vid..Sout. y 

Sodxo1s (LorAdecc: now Cape Caniin, Arab. Ras 
él Houdik), a promontory running far out into 
the séa, in the southern part of the-western 
coast of Mauretania. Herodotus believed it 
to be the westernmost headland of all Libya. 
Upon it was a Phenician temple of Neptune 
(Poseidon). The later geographers under the 
Romans mention a Mons Souts (‘HAéovd dpoc), 
which appears to be the same spot, its name 
being probably a corruption of the Greek name. 

SdL6n (Z6Awr), the celebrated Athenian leg- 
islator, was born about B.C. 638... His father 
Bxecestides was a descendant of Codrus, and 
his mother was a cousin of the mother of Pisis- 
tratus. Execestides had seriously crippled his 
resources by a too prodigal expenditure ; and 
Solon consequently found it either necessary 
er convenient in his youth to betake himself to 
the life of a foreign trader. It is likely enough 
that while necessity compelled him to seek a 
livelihood in some-mode or other, his active and 
inquiring spirit led him to select that pursuit 
which. wonld furnish the amplest means for its 
gratification. Solon early distinguished himself 
by his poetical abilities. His first effusions 
were in a somewhat light and amatory strain, 
which afterward gave way.to the more digni- 
fied and earnest purpose of inculcating profound 
reftections or sage advice. So widely, indeed, 
did his reputation spread, that he was ranked 
as one of the seven sages, and his name ap- 
pears in all the lists of the seven. ‘The occa- 
sion which first brought Solon prominently for- 
ward as an actor on the political stage was the 
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contest between Athens and Megara respecting 
the possession of Salamis. ‘The ill success of’ 
the attempts of the Athenians to make them- 
selves masters of the island, had led to the en-> 
actment of a law forbidding the writing or say- 
ing-any thing to urge the Athenians ‘to renew 
the contest. ~ Solon, indignant at this dishonor- 
able renunciation of their claims, hit upon the, 
device of feigning to be mad¢ and, causing a 
report of his condition to be spread over the 
city, he rushed into the agora, and there recited 
a short elegiac poem of one hundred lines, in, 


‘which he called upon the Athenians to retrieve 


their disgrace and reconquer the lovely island. 
Pisistratus (who, however, must have been ex- 


tremely young at the time) came to the sup-- 


port of.his kinsman ; the pusillanimous law was 
rescinded, war was declared, and Solon himself 
appointed to conduct it. The Megarians were. 
driven out of the island, but a tedious war en-- 
sued, which was finally settled by the arbitra- 
tion of Sparta. Both parties appealed, in sup- 
port of their claim, to the, authority of Homer ; 
and it was currently bélieved in antiquity that 
Solon had surreptitiously inserted the line (J/.,, 
ii, 558) which speaks of Ajax as ranging his 
ships with the Athenians. The Spartans de- 
cided in favor of the Athenians about B.C. 596. 
Solon himself, probably, was one of those who 
received grants of land in Salamis, and this may 
account for his being termed a Salaminian. 
Soon after these events (about 595) Solon took 
a leading part in promoting hostilities on bebalf~ 
of Delphiagainst Cirrha, and was the mover of 
the decree of the Amphictyons by which was 
was declared. It does not appear, however,. 
what active part he took in the war. Accord- 
ing to a. common story,-which, however, rests 
only on the authority of a late writer, Solon 
hastened the surrender of the town by causing 
the waters of the Plistus to be poisoned. | It 
was about the time of the outbreak of this war, 
that, in consequence of the distragted state of 
Attica, which was rent by civil commotions, 
Solon was called upon by all parties to mediate 
between them, and alleviate the miseries that 
prevailed. He was chosen archon 594, and un- 
der that legal title was invested with unlimited 
power for adopting such measures as the ex- 
igencies ofthe state demanded, — In fulfillment 
of the task intrusted to him, Solon addressed. 
himself to the relief of the existing distress. 
This he effected with, the greatest discretion 
and success by his celebrated disburdening or- 
dinance (ce.cdxOe12), a, measure consisting of 
various distinct provisions, calculated to re- 
lieve the debtors with as little infringement as 
possible on the claims of the wealthy creditors. 


|The details of this measure, however, are in- 


volved in considerable uncertainty.. We know > 
that he depreciated the coinage, making the 
mina to contain one hundred drachme instead 
of seventy-three ; that is to say, seventy-three. 
of the old drachme produced one hundred of 
the new coinage, in which obligations were to 
be discharged, so that the debtor saved rather 
more than a fourth in every payment.. The 
success of the Seisachtheia procured for Solon 
such confidence and popularity that he was fur-+ 
ther charged with the task of entirely remod- 
ejling the constitution. Asa gies step, 
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he repealed all the laws of Draco except those 
relating to bloodshed. ~Our limits only allow us 
to glance at the principal features of the constitu- 
tion established by Solon. This constitution was 
based upon the timocratic principle, that is, the 
title of citizens to the honofs and offices of the | 
state was regulated by their wealth. All the cit- 
izens were distributed into four classes. The 
first class consisted of those who had an an- 
nual income of at least five-hundred meditani of 
dry or liquid produce (equal to five hundred drach- 
me, a medimnus being reckoned at a drachma), 
“and were called Penlacosiomedimni. The second 
class consisted of those whose incomes ranged 
between three hundred and five hundred medim- 
ni or drachme, and were called Hippeis (‘Inreie, 
‘Ixzjc), from their being able to keep a horse, 
and botind to perform military service as cav- 
alry. The third class consisted of those whose ‘ 
incomes varied between two hundred and three 
hundred medimni or drachme, and were termed 
Zeugite (Zevyita). The fourth class included 
all whose property fell short of two hundred 
medimni or drachme, and bore the name of 
Thetes: The first three classes were liable to 
direct taxation, in the form of a graduated in- 
come tax. <A direct tax, however, was an ex- 
traordinary, and not an annual payment. The 
fourth class were exempt from direct taxes, but 
of course they, as well as the rest, were liable 
to indirect taxes. To Solon was ascribed the 
institution of the Boule (GovA#), or deliberative 
assembly of Four Hundred, one hundred mem: ' 
bers being elected from each of the four tribes. 
He greatly enlarged the functions of the Eccle- 
sia (éxxAnoia), Which no doubt existed before 
his time, though it probably possessed scarcely 
more power than the assemblies which we find 
described in the Homeric poems. He gave it 
the right of electing the archons and other mag- 
istrates, and, what was even more important, 
made the archons and magistrates accountable 
directly to it when their year of office was ex- 
pired. He also gave it what was equivalent to 
a veto upon any proposed measure of the Boule, 
though it could not itself originate any measure. 
Besides the arrangement of the general political 
relations of the people, Solon was the author of 
a great variety of special laws, which do not 
seem to have been arranged in any systematic 
manner. Those relating to debtors ‘and credit- 
ors have been already referred to. Several had 
for their object the encouragement of trade and 
manufactures. Foreign settlers were not to be 
naturalized as citizens unless they carried on 
some industrious pursuit. If-a father did not 
teach his son some trade or profession, the son 
was not liable to maintain his father in his old 
age. The council of Areopagus had a general 
‘power to punish idleness. Solon forbade the 
exportation of all produce of the Attic soil ex- 
cept olive oil. He was. the first who gave to 
those who died childless the’power of disposing 
of their property by will. He enacted several 
laws relating to marriage, especially with re- 
gard to heiresses. . The rewards which he ap- 
pointed to be given to victors at the Olympic 
and Isthmian games‘are for that age unusually 
large (five hundred drachme tothe former and 
one hundred to the latter). One of the most 
curious of his regulations was that which de- | 
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nounced atimia against any citizen who, on the 
outbreak of a sedition, remained/neutral. The 
laws of Solon were inscribed 6n wooden rollers 
(dfovec) and triangular tablets («vpberc), and were 


| sét up at first in the Acropolis, afterward in the 


Prytaneum. The Atbehians were also indebt- 
ed to Solon for some rectification of the calen- 
dar. It is said that Solon exacted from: the 
people a solemn oath, that they would observe, 


his laws without alteration for a certain 'space 


—tentyears according to‘Herodotus—one hund- 
red years according to other accounts. It is re-, 
lated that he was himself aware that he had 
been compelled to leave many imperfections in 
his system'and code. Heis said to have spoken 
of his laws as being not the best, but the best 
which ‘the Athenians would have received. 
After he had completed his task, being, we are 
told, greatly annoyed and troubled by those who 
came to him with all kinds of complaints, sug- 
gestions, or criticisms about his laws, in order 
that he might not himself have to propose any 
change, he absented himself from Athens for 
ten years, after he had obtained the oath above 
referred to. He first visited: Egypt,-and from 
thence proceeded to Cyprus, where he was re- 
ceived with great distinction: by Philocyprus, 
king of the little town of pea. Solon per- 
suaded ‘the king to remove from the old site, 
and build a new town on the plain. The new 
settlement was called Soli, in honor of the illus- 
trious visitor. . He is further said to have visit- 
ed Lydia; and his interview with Creesus was’ 
one of the most celebrated stories in antiquity. 
Vid. Crassus. During the absence of Solon the 
old dissensions were renewed, and shortly after 
his. arrival at Athens, the supreme power was 
seized by Pisistratus.. The tyrant, after his 
usurpation, is said to have paid considerable 
court to Solon, and on various occasions to have 
solicited his advice, which Solon did not with- 
hold. , Solon probably died about 558, two years 
after the overthrow of the constitution, at the 


age of eighty. There was a story current in, 


antiquity that, by his own directions, hig ashes 
were collected and scattered round the island 
of Salamis. Of the poems of Solon several’ 
fragments remain: They do not indicate any 
great degree of imaginative power, but their 
style is vigorous and simple. hose that were 
called forth by special. emergencies appear to 
have been marked by no small degree of energy. 
The fragments of these poems are incorporated 
in the collections of the Greek gnomic poets ; 
and there is also a separate edition of them’ by 
Bach, Lugd. Bat., 1825. 

_[Sotonius Campus, a tract of the Lanuvian 
district in Latium, Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
speaks of an Etruscan city named ‘Solonium, 
from which Romulus received aid im his war 
with the Sabines. ] 

_[Sororius Mons, a mountain range of Hispa- 
nla, commencing at the’ sources of the Betis, 
and stretching in a southern direction. It form- 
ed in a part of its course the boundary between 
Tarraconensis and Betica:] ; 

Sots (Lodode, -odvroc, contraction of orsere - 
Yorevrivoc), called Sonuntum (Solentinus) by the 
Romans, an ancient town on the northern Coast 
of Sicily, between Panormus and-Therme. 

{Souyeia (LoAdyeva, now Galataki), a smal 
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place in the Corinthian territory on LoAasyecoc 
Adgoc, twelve stadia from the coast of the ‘Bay 
of Cenchree: Nicias here defeated a body of 
Corinthian troops in the Peloponnesian war.] 

SoLYma (7a DdAvua). 1. (Now-Taktalu-Dagh), 
the mountain range which runs parallel-to the 
eastem coast of Lycia, and is a southern con- 
tinuation of Mount Climax. Sometimes the 
whole.range is called Climax, and the name of 
Solyma is given to its highest peak.—2. Another 
name of JerusALEM. 

Sorymr.» Ved. Lyota ' é 

Somnus (#zvoc), the personification and god 
of Sleep, is described as a brother of Death 
(Sévatoc, mors), and.as a son of Night. In 
works of art, Sleep and Death are represented 
alike as two youths, sleeping or holding invert- 
ed torches in their hands. Vzd. Mors. 

Sontivs (now Isonzo), a river in Venetia, in 
the north of Italy, rising in the Carnic Alps, and 
ees into the Sinus Tergestinus east of Aqui- 

ela. * ; 

{Sonus (Zévoc, now Son, Sona, or Soned), a 
large tributary of the Ganges, on the right side; 
at the junction of this river with the Ganges, 
Palibothra was situated. ] , 

[SopaTER (Z6rarpoc). 1. One of the generals 
elected by the’ Syracusans on the murder of 
Hieronymus in B.C.:215.—2. A general of.Phil- 
ip V. of Macedonia, crossed over to Africa in 
B.C. 203 with a body of four thousand troops to 
assist the Carthaginians: ‘He was taken pris- 
oner by the Romans with many of his soldiers. 
3. An Acarnanian, the commander of Phuip’s 
garrison at Chalcis, was slain with most of his 
troops in B.C. 200.—4. One of the generals of 
Perseus, slain in, battle with the: Romans. in 
B.C. 17].—5. A native of Halicye in Sicily,:a 
man of wealth and consideration, condemned 
by Verres:—6. Chief magistrate (proagorus) of 
Tyndaris in Sicily, a witness against.Verres, 
who: had treated him with indignity.] 

Sopater (Sararpoc).- 1. Of Paphos, a writer 
of parody and burlesque (¢Avapoypdgoc), who 
flourished from B,C. 323 to 283.—2. Of Apamea, 
a distinguished sophist, the head for some time 
of the school of Plotinus, was a disciple of lam- 
blichus, after whose death (before A.D. 330) he 
went to Constantinople.: Here he enjoyed the 
favor and personal friendship of Constantine, 
who afterward, however, put him to death (be- 
tween A.D. 330 and 337), from the motive, as 
was alleged, of giving a proof of the sincerity of 
his own conversion to Christianity. There are 
several grammatical and rhetorical works ex- 
tant under the name of Sopater, but the best 
erities ascribe these to a younger Sopater, men- 
tioned below.—3. The younger sophist, of Apa- 
mea or of Alexandrea, is supposed to have lived 
about two hundred years later than the former. 
Besides his extant works already alluded to, 
Photius has preserved an extract of a work en- 
titled the Historical Extracts (Ay), which con- 

ained a vast variety of facts and-figments, col- 
Kected from.a great number of authors. ‘The 
remains of his rhetorical works are contained 
in Walz’s Rhetores Grect. ; 

[S5orxANBT US (Logatveroc), a native of Stym- 
phalus in Arcadia; who joined Cyrus the youn- 
ger in his expedition against Artaxerxes with 
one thousand héavy-armed men. He is called 
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by Xenophon one of the oldest of the 'génerals, 

and was députed to méet Arjzeus and the Per- 

‘sians after the treacherous seizure of Clearchus’ 
and his companions. On the arrival of the 

Greeks at Cotyora, Sophenetus was finéd for 

his negligence in allowing part of the cargoes 

of the vessels,’ which brought the old~men, 

women, and children from Trapezus, to be pil- 

fered. In Stephanus of Byzantium, Sophenetus 

is quoted four times as author of a Kipov ’Avd-_ 
6ao.c, and Muller supposes him to be the’ same 

with the general of Cyrus. Vid. Miller, Hise. 

Gree: Fragm., vol. ti., p. '74.] - a 

[Soruines (Lo¢dvyc), an Athenian, of the 
deme ‘Decelea, slew in single combat Euryba- 
tes, the leader of the thousand Argives sent to 
aid the A®ginetans against the Athenians in 
B.C.491. At the battle ofPlatez, he distin- 
guished himself by his valor above all his coun- 
trymen. He was slain ih battle, while engaged 
in an unsuccessful attempt to colonize Amphi- 
polis in B.C. 465.] 

SorpuBne (Vwoyvy, later Zopavyv7), a district 
of Armenia Major, lying between the ranges of 
Antitaurus and Masius ; separated from Meli- \ 
tene in Armenia Minor by the Euphrates, from 
Mesopotamia by the Antitatrus, and from the 
eastern part.of Armenia Major by~the\River 
Nymphius. ‘In the time of the Greek kings of 
Syria, it formed, together with the adjacent dis- 
trict of Acilisene, an independent western Ar- 
menian kingdom, which was subdued and united 
to the rest of Armenia by Tigranés. 

SérurLus (Ldo:Aoc), a comic poet of the mid- 
dle comedy, was a native of Sicyon or of Thebes, — 
and flourished about B.C. 348. 
ments remain of his plays, collected in Meineke’s 
Comic. Grace. Fragm., vol. ii., p. 794-6, edit. min. ] 

[Sopuitus. Vid. Sopmoctes.] . * 

Sdvnicres (SogoxAge). 1. The celebrated 
tragi¢ poet, was born at Colonus, a village little 
more’than a mile to the northwest of Athens, 
B.C. 495. He was thirty years younger than 
Z@schylus, and fifteen years older than Euripi- 
des. His father’s name was Sophilus or Sophil- 
lus, of whose condition in life we know nothing 
for certain; but it is clear that Sophocles re- 
ceived an education not inferior to that of the : 
sons of the most distinguished citizens. of. 
Athens. To both of the two leading branches 
of Greek education, music and gymnastics, he 
was carefully trained, and in both he gained the 
prize of a garland. Of the skill which he had 
attained in music and dancing in his sixteenth 
year, and of the perfection of his bodily form, 
we have conelusive evidence in the fact that, 
when the Athenians were assembled in solema 
festival around the trophy which they had set 
up in Salamis to celebrate their victory over the 


fleet of Xerxes, Sophocles was chosen to lead, ™ 


naked and with lyre in hand, the chorus which 
danced about the trophy, and sang-the songs of 
triumph, 480. His first appearance as a dram- 
atist took place in 468, under peculiarly inter- 
esting circumstances ; not only from the fact 
that Sophocles, at the age of twenty-seven, 
came forward as the rival of the veteran Auschy- 
lus, whose supremacy had been maintained dur- 
ing an entire generation, but also from. the char- 
acter of the judges. The solemnities of the 
Great Dionysia were rendered Te 
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by the occasion.of the return of Cimon from his 
expedition to Seyros, bringing with him the 
bones of Theseus. Public expectation was so 
excited respecting the approaching dramatic 
contest, and party feeling ran so high, that Ap- 


sephion, the archon eponymus, whose duty it, 


was to appoint the judges, had not yet ventured 
to proceed to the final act of drawing the lots 
for their election, when Cimon, with his nine 
colleagues in the command, having entered the 
theatre, the archon detained them at the altar, 
and administered to them the oath appointed 
for the judges in the dramatic contests. Their 
decision was in favor of Sophocles, who, re- 
ceived the first prize; the second only being 
awarded to A’schylus, who was so mortified at 
his defeat that he left Athens and retired to 
Sicily. J 
supremacy of the Athenian stage, until a formi- 
dable rival arose in Euripides, who gained the 
» first prize for the first time in 441. ‘The year 
440 is a most important era in the poet’s life. 
In the spring of-that year he brought out the. 
earliest of his extant dramas, the Antigone, a 
play which gave the Athenians such satisfaction, 
especially on account of the political wisdom it 
displayed, that they appointed him one of the 
ten. strategi, of whom Pericles was the chief, in 
the war against ‘Samos. It would seem that in 
this, war Sophocles neither obtained nor sought 
for any military reputation: he is represented 
as good-humoredly repeating the judgment of 
Pericles concerning him, that he understood 
the making of poetry, but not the commanding 
of an army. The family dissensions which 
troubled his last years are connected with a 
well-known, and beautiful. story. His family 
consisted of two sons, Iophon, the offspring of 
Nicostrate, who was a free Athenian woman, 
and Ariston, his,son by Theoris of Sicyon; and 
Ariston had a son named Sophocles, for whom 
his grandfather showed the greatest affection. 
Tophon, who was by the laws of Athens his 
father’s rightful heir, jealous of his love for the 
young Sophocles, and apprehending that Sopho- 
cles purposed to bestow upon his grandson a 
large proportion of his property, is said to have 
summoned his father before the Phratores, who 
seem to have-had a sort of jurisdiction in family 
affairs, on the charge that his mind was affect- 
ed by old age. As his only reply, Sophocles 
exclaimed,‘ If I am Sophocles, Iam not beside 
myself; and if I am beside myself, I am_ not 
Sophocles ;” and then he read from his Gdipus 
at Colonus; which was lately written, but not yet 
brought out, the magnificent parodos, beginning, 


Evinrov, géve, tacde yopac, 
whereupon the judges at once dismissed the 


ease, and rebuked Iophon for his undutiful con- 


duct. Sophocles forgave his son, and it is prob- 
able that the reconciliation was referred to in 
the lines of the Gtdipus at Colonus, where Antig- 
one pleads with her father to. forgive Polyni- 
ces, as other fathers had been induced to for- 
give their bad children (vy. 1192, foll.). Sopho- 
cles died soon afterward in 406, in his ninetieth 
year. ‘All the various. accounts of his death 
and. funeral are of a fictitious and poetical com- 
plexion. According to some writers, he. was 
choked by a grape ; another writer related that 
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in a public recitation of the Antigone he sustain- 
ed his voice so long without .a pause that, 
through the weakness of extreme age, he lost 
his breath and his life together; while others 


ascribéd his death to excessive joy at obtaining’ 
‘a victory. By the universal consent of the best 
critics, both of ancient and of modern times, the, 


tragedies of Sophocles are the perfection of the 
Gréek drama. The subjects and style of Sopho- 
cles ate human, while those of Avschylus are 
essentially heroic. ‘The latter excite terror, 
pity, and admiration, as we view them at a dis- 
tance ;.the former bring those’ same feelings 
home to the heart, with the addition of sympa- 
thy and self-application. No individual human 
being can imagine himself in the position of 
Prometheus, or derive a personal warning from 
the crimes and fate of Clytemnestra; but every 
one can, in feeling, share the self-devotion of 
Antigone in giving up her life at the call of 
fraternal piety, and the calmness which comes 
over the. spirit of Gidipus when he is reconciled 
to the gods. In Auschylus, the sufferers are the 


victims of an inexorable destiny ; but Sophocles 


brings more prominently into view those faults 
of their own, which form one element of the 
destiny of which they are the victims, and is 
more intent upon inculcating, as the lesson 
taught by their woes, that wise calmness and 
moderation, in desires and actions, in prosperity 
and adversity, which the Greek poets and phi- 
losophers celebrate under the name of cwdpoavyn. 
On the other hand, he never descends to that 
level to which Euripides brought down the art, 
the exhibition of human passion and suffering 
for the mere purpose of exciting emotion in the 
spectators, apart from a moral end. The dif- 
ference between the two poets is illustrated by 
the saying of Sophocles, that’ “he himself rep- 
resented men as.they ought to be, but Euripides 
exhibited them as they are.” The number of 
plays. ascribed 'to Sophocles was one hundred 
and thirty. He contended not only with Ais- 
chylus and Euripides, but also with-Cheerilus, 
Aristias, Agathon, and other poets, among whom 
was his own son Iophon; and he carried off the 
first prize twenty or twenty-four times, frequent 
ly the second, and never the third. It is re- 
markable, as proving his growing activity and 
success, that. of his one hundred and thirteen 
dramas, eighty-one were brought out after his 
fifty-fourth year, and also that. all his extant 
dramas, which of course, in the judgment of the 
grammarians, were his best, belong to this latter 
period of his life. The seven extant tragedies 
were probably brought out in the following 
chronological order: Antigone, Electra, Trachin- 
1@, Hdipus Tyrannus, Ajax, Philoctetes, Cedipus 
at Colonus : the last of these was brought out, 
after the death of the poet, by his grandson. 
Of the numerous éditions of Sophocles, the 
most useful one for the ordinary student is that 
by Wunder, Gotha et Erfurdt, 1831-1846, 2 vols. 
8vo. [Four parts have reached a’ second edi- 
tion, begun 1839 ; and the other three a third. 
A useful edition, comprising most of Wunder’s 
notes in English, was published by Mitchell, 
London, 1841-4, 2 vols. 8vo: a full and learn- 
ed commentary on Sophocles is contained in 
Ellendt’s Lexicon Sophocleum, Kénigsberg, 1835, 
2 vols. 8vo.]—2. Son of Ariston and grandson 


- general Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. 
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of the elder Sophocles, was also an Athenian 
tragic poet. he love of his grandfather toward 
him has been already mentioned. In 401 he 
brought out the (dipus at Colonus of his grand- 
father ; but he did not begin to exhibit his own 
dramas till 396.—[3. An Athenian orator, whose 
oration for Euetemon is quoted by Aristotle. 
Ruhnken ‘supposes that he is the same as the 
Sophocles mentioned by Xenophon sone of 
the Thirty. Tyrants. ] 

Sopnonisza, daughter of the Carthaginian 
She had 
been betrothed by~her father, at a very early 
age, to the Numidian prince Masinissa ; but, at 
a subsequent period, Hasdrubal being desirous 
to gain over Syphax, the rival monarch of Nu- 
midia, to the Carthaginian alliance, offered him 
the hand of his daughter in marriage. The 
beauty and accomplishments of Sophonisba pre- 
vailed over the influence of Scipio: Syphax 
married her, and became the zealous supporter 
and ally of Carthage. Sophonisba, on her part, 
was assiduous in her endeavors to secure his 
adherence to the cause of her countrymen. 
After the defeat of Syphax, and the capture of 
his capital city of Cirta by Masinissa, Sophonis- 
ba fell into the hands of the conqueror, upon 
whom, however, her beauty exercised so: pow- 
erful an influence that he determined to marry 
her himself. “Their nuptials were accordingly 
celebrated without delay, but Scipio (who was 
apprehensive lest she should exercise the same 
influence over Masinissa which she had pre- 
viously done over Syphax) refused to ratify this 
arrangement, and, upbraiding Masinissa with 
his weakness, insisted on the immediate sur- 
render of the princess. Unable to resist this 
command, the Numidian king spared her the 
humiliation of captivity by sending her a bowl 
of poison, which she drank without hesitation, 
and thus put an end to her own life. 

SdpuroN (Sd¢pov), of Syracuse, was the prin- 
cipal writer of that species of composition call- 
ed the Mime (uivoc), which was one of the nu- 
merous varieties of the Dorian Comedy. He 
flourished about B.C. 460-420. When Sophron 
is called the inventor of mimes, the meaning is, 
that he reduced to the form of a literary com- 
position a ‘species- of amusement which the 
Greeks of Sicily, who were pre-eminent for 
broad humor and merriment, had practiced from 
time immemorial at their public festivals, and 
the nature of which was very similar to the 
Spartan Deiceleste. Such mimetic perform- 
ances prevailed throughout the Dorian states 
under various names. One feature of the Mimes 
of Sophron, which formed a marked distinction 
between them and comic poetry, was the na- 
ture of their rhythm. There is, however, some 
difficulty in determining whether they were in 
mere prose, or in mingled poetry and prose, or 
in prose with a peculiar rhythmical movement, 
but no metrical arrangement. With regard to 
the substance of these compositions, their char- 
acter, so far as it can be ascertained, appears 
to have, been ethical ; that is, the scenes repre- 
sented were those of ordinary life, and the lan- 
guage employed was intended to bring out more 
clearly the ‘characters of.the persons exhibited 
in those scenes, not only for the amusement, 
but also for the instruction of the spectators. 
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Plato was a great admirer of Sophron, and the 
philosopher is said'to have been the first who 
made the Mimes known at: Athens. The se- 
rious purpose which was aimed at in the works 
of Sophron was always, as in the Attic Com- 
edy, clothed under a sportive form; and it can 
easily be imagined that sometimes the latter 
element prevailed, even to the extent of ob- 
scenity, as the extant fragments and the paral-_ 
lel of the Attic Comedy combine to prove. The 
bést collection of the fragments of Sephron is 
by Ahrens, De Grece Lingue Dialectis. 

Sorpuroniscus, Vid. SocRaTESs. 

[Sorurosyne (Swodpootrn), daughter of Dio- 
nysius the elder and of Aristomache, the sister 
of Dion, was married to her half-brother, the 
younger Dionysius. ] 

Sornus, P. Sumpronius, tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 310, and consul 304; is mentioned as one 
of the earliest jurists, and is said to have*owed 
his name of Sophus or Wise to his great merits. 

Sopranm (now Fanfkirchen), a town in Pan- 
nonia Inferior, on the road from Mursa-to Vin- 
dobona, the birth-place of the: Emperor Max- 
iminus. ’ bape : 

[Sordurs (Zdmoacc): 1. Son of Hermodorus, 
commanded the Amphipolitan cavalry m the 
army of Alexander, in the battle against the 
Triballians, on the banks ofthe Lyginus, in B.C.. 
335; he also commanded a troop of horse at 
the battle of Arbela in 331.—2. A distinguished 
painter, flourished at Rome in the middle of the 
first century B.C., and is said by Cicero to have 
been the head of a school of painters.] . 

Séra. 1. (Soranus: now Sora), a town in 
Latium, on the right bank of the River Liris, 
and north of Arpinum, with a strongly-fortified 
citadel. It was the most northerly town of the 
Volsci in Latium, and afterward joined the Sam- 
nites; but it was conquered by the Romans, 
and was twice colonized by them, since the in- 
habitants had destroyed the first body of col-- 
onists, There are still. remains of the polyg- 
onal walls of the ancient town.—2. A town in 
Paphlagonia of uncertain site. wn 

Soracre (now Monte di S. Oreste), a celebra- 
ted mountain in Etruria, in the’ territory of the 
Falisci, near the Tiber, about twenty-four miles 
from Rome, but the summit of which, frequent- 
ly covered with snow, was clearly visible from 
the city. (Vides ut alta stet nive candidum So- 
racte, Hor., Carm.,i., 9.) The whole mountain 
was sacred to Apollo, and on its summit was a 
temple of this god. At the festival of Apollo, 
celebrated on this mountain, the worshippers 
passed over burning embers without receiving 
any injury. (Virg., Ain., Xi, IR REO) 

Soranus. 1. A Sabine divinity, usually iden- 
tified with Apollo, worshipped on Mount So- 
racte. Vid. Soracts.—2%. The name of several 
physicians, of whom the most celebrated seems 
to have been a native of Ephesus, and to have 
practiced his profession first at Alexandrea, an 
afterward at Rome, in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, A.D. 98-188. There are several med- 
ical works still extant under the name of Sora- 
nus, but whether they. were written by the na- 
tive of Ephesus can not be determined. 

Sokpice (now Ltang de Leueate), a lake in 
Gallia Narbonensis, at the. foot of the Pyrenees, 
formed by the River Sordis. 
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Sorpones Or Sorpr; a small people in Gallia 
Narbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, whose 
chieftown was Ruscino. ‘ 

[Sosia Gavia, a favorite of Agrippina, the 
widow of Germanicus, was involved in the 


charge of treason against her husband C. Silius, | 


and sent into exile by Tiberius. ] 

Sosisius (Zwosb.oc), a distinguished Lacede- 
monian grammarian, who flourished in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (about B.C. 251), and 
was contemporary with Callimachus. 

[SostcLes (ZworkA7jc), a Corinthian deputy to 
the congress ‘which had in consideration the 
restoration of Hippias to the tyranny of Athens. 
His earnest opposition to that measure induced 
the allies to abandon the project. ] 

Sosigknes (Zwovyévye), the peripatetic phi- 
losopher, was’ the astronomer employed by Ju- 
lius Cesar to superintend the correction of the 
calendar (B.C. 46). He is called an Egyptian, 
but may be supposed to have been ‘an Alexan- 
drean Greek. Vid. Dict. of Antig.; art. CALEN- 
DARIUM. 

SosipHanes (Lworddvye), the son of Sosicles 
of Syracuse, was one of the seven tragedians 
who were called the ‘Tragic Pleiad. He was 
born at the end of the reign of Philip, and flour- 
- ished B.C. 284. _[A few fragments remain, col- 

lected in Wagner’s Tragic. Grec. Fragm., p. 
157-8,] , 

[Sosis (Zdorc), a Syracusan, who joined Cy- 
rus the younger with three hundred Greek mer- 
cenaries. ] : 

Sosirutus (ZwoiHeoc), of Syracuse or Athens, 
or Alexandrea in the Troad, was a distinguished 
tragic poet, one of the Tragic Pleiad, and the 
antagonist of the tragic poet Homer. He flour- 
ished about: B.C: 284. [The fragments of his 
tragedies are collected in’ Wagner’s Tragic. 
Grec: Fragm., p. 149-152.] : 

Sostus. 1. C., questor B.C. 66, and pretor 
49. He was afterward one of Antony’s-princi- 
pal lieutenants in the East. He was appointed 
by Antony, in 38, governor of Syria and Cilicia 
in the place of Ventidius. Like his predeces- 
sor inthe government, he carried on the mil- 
itary operations in his province with great suc- 
cess. ‘In 37 he advanzed against jerusalem 
along with Herod, and after hard fighting be- 
came master of the city, and placed Herod upon 
the throne. /In return for these services, An- 
tony obtained for Sosius the honor of a triumph 
in 34, and the consulship in 32. Sosius com- 
manded the left wing of Antony’s fleet at the 
battle of Actium. He was afterward pardoned 
by, Octavianus, at the intercession of L. Arrun- 
tius.—2. The name -of two brothers (Sosii), 
booksellers at Rome in the time of Horace. 
They were probably freedmen, perhaps of the 
Sosius mentioned above. 

Sospita, that is, ‘the ‘saving goddess,” was 
a surname of Juno at Lanuvium and at Rome, 
in both of which places she hada temple. Her 
worship was very ancient in Latium, and was 
transplanted from Lanuvium to Rome. 

Sostuines (Zaalévnc), a Macedonian officer 
of noble birth, who obtained the supreme di- 
rection of affairs during the period of confusion 
which followed the invasion of the Gauls. He 
defeated the Gauls in 280. Hevis included by 
the chronologers’ among the kings of Macedo- 
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nia, but it is very doubtful whether he ever as+ 
suméd the royal title. . 

SostRatTus (Zdorparoc), the name of at least’ 
four, if not five, Grecian artists, who have been 
frequently confounded with one another. 1.A 
statuary in bronze, the sister’s son of Pythago- 
tas of Rhegium, and his disciple, flourished 
about B.C.'424.—2. Of Chios, the instructor of 
Pantias; flourisned about B.C. 400.—3. A stat- 
uary in bronze, whom Pliny mentions as a con- 
temporary of Lysippus, at Ol. 114, B.C. 323, the 
date of Alexander’s death. It is probable, how~ 
ever, that he was identical with the followimg: 
—4, The son of Dexiphanes, of Cnidus, was one 
of the great architects who flourished during. 
and after the life of Alexander the Great. He 
built for Ptolemy I., the son of Lagus, the cel- 
ebrated Pharos of Alexandrea. He also em- 
bellished his native city, Cnidus, with a work 
which was one of the wonders of:ancient archi- 
tecture, namely, a portico, or colonnade, sup- 
porting a terrace, which served as a promenade. 
—5. An engraver of precious stones, whose 
name appears on several very beautiful cameos 
and intaglios. 

Sdsus (Zdcoc¢), of Pergamus, a worker in mo- 
saic, and, according to Pliny, the most cele- 
brated of all who practiced that art. 

SordpEs (Swrddyc). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the Middle Comedy, who must not be 
confounded with the more celebrated poet of 
Maronea.—2. A native of Maronea in Thrace, 
flourished at Alexandrea about B.C. 280. He 
wrote lascivious poems (ealled $Avaxec or kivao- 
doe) in the Ionian dialect, whence they were 
also called "Iwvixot Adyor. They were also call- 
ed Sotadean poems (Zwrddeva gouara). It would 
seem that Sotades carried his lascivious and 
abusive satire to the utmost lengths; and the 
freedoms which he took at last brought him 
into trouble. According to Plutarch, he made 
a vehement and gross attack on Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, on the occasion of his marriage with 
his sister Arsinoé, and the king threw him into 
prison, where he remained for along time. Ac- 
cording to Atheneus, the poet attacked both 
Lysimachus and Ptolemy, and, having fled from 
Alexandrea, he was overtaken at Caunus by 
Ptolemy’s general Patroclus, who shut him up 
in a leaden chest and cast him into the sea. 

Sorer (Zoryp), i. e., “the Saviour” (Lat. Ser- 
vator or Sospes), occurs as the surname of sev- 
eral divinities, especially of Zeus (Jupiter). It 
was also a surname of Ptolemeus I., king of 
Egypt, as well as of several’ of the other later 
Greek kings. 

[Sorertcuus (Zwrfptyoc), of the Oasis, an epic 
poet and historian of the time of the Emperor 
Diocletian. To him are ascribed an Encomium 
on Diocletian, a poem entitled Bacodpixa roe 
Avovyovaxd, one on Pantheia of Babylon, anoth- 
er on Ariadne, a life of Apollonius of Tyana, 
a poetical history of the capture of Thebes by 
Alexander the Great, entitled Wi@uy ? AreEav- 
Optakov, and others. ] 

[Sorrricus Marctus, a freedman, from whom 
L. Crassus purchased his Tusculan villa.] 

Sorion:(Zeriwv). 1. A philosopher, and a 
native of Alexandrea, who-flourished at the close 
of the third century B.C. He is chiefly re- 
markable as the author of a work (entitled Ava 
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doyal) on the successive teachers in the differ- 
ent philosophical schools:—2. A. philosopher, 
and also a native of Alexandrea, who lived in 
the age of Tiberius. He was the instructor of 
Seneca; who derived from him his admiration 
of Pythagoras. It was perhaps this Sotion who 
was the author, of a treatise on anger, quoted 
by Stobeus.—3. A Peripatetic philosopher, men- 
tioned by A. Gellius, is probably a different per- 
son from either of the preceding. 

Sorrrires or Sotrirrs, a powerful and war- 
like people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers 
of Gallia Narbonensis, were subdued by P. Cras- 
sus, Cesar’s legate, after a hard-fought battle. 
The modern Sds probably represents the an- 
cient town of this people. i 

{Sodus (Zdoc), one of the earliest kings of 
Sparta, son of Procles, whom he succeeded on 
the throne, and father of Eurypon, from whom 
the Proclid kings were called Eurypontide. ] 

SozdmENus (Ywlduevoc), usually called Sozo- 
meEN in English, was a Greek ecclesiastical his- 
torian of the fifth century.. He was probably a 
native of Bethelia or Bethel, a village near Gaza 
in Palestine. His parents were Christians. He 
practiced as an advocate at. Constantinople, 
whence he is surnamed Scholasticus ; and he 
was still engaged in his profession when he 
wrote ‘his history. His ecclesiastical history, 
which is extant, is in nine books, and is dedi- 
eated to'the Emperor Theodosius II. It com- 
mences with the reign of Constantine, and 
comes down a little later than the death of Ho- 
norius, A.D. 423. The work is incomplete, and 
breaks off in the middle of a chapter. The au- 
thor, we know, had proposed to bring it down 
to 439, the year in which the history of Socra- 
tes ends. Sozomen excels Socrates in style, 
but is inferior to the latter in soundness of judg- 
ment. The history of Sozomen is printed along 
with the other Greek ecclesiastical historians. 
Vid. Socratss. p 4 

‘Sozopoiis, afterward Susupoits (Lwldrodcc, 
YwlotroAic: ruins at Susu), a considerable city 
of Pisidia, in a plain surrounded by mountains, 
north of Termessus. - 

Sparta (Zrdprn, Dor. 2rdpta: Yrapridrne, 
Spartiates, Spartanus), also called Lacep “mon 
(Aakedaiuov: Aaxedawwovioc, Lacedemonius), the 
capital of Laconia and the chief city of Pelo- 
ponnesus, was situated on the right bank of the 
Eurotas (now ZJri), about twenty miles from the 
sea. It stood ona plain which contained within 
it several rising grounds and hills. It was 
bounded on the east by the Eurotas, on the 
northwest by the small river Ginus (now Kele- 
sina), and on the southeast by the small river 
Tiasa (now Magula), both of which streams fell 
into the Eurotas. The plain in which Sparta 
stood was shut in on the east by Mount Mene- 
laium, and on the west by Mount Taygetus ; 
whence the city is called by Homer “the hollow 
Lacedemon.” It was of a circular form, about 
six miles in circumference, and consisted of 
several distinct quarters, which were originally 
separate villages, and which were never united 
into one regulat town. Its site is occupied by 
the modern villages of Magula and Psykhiko ; 
and the principal modern town in the neighbor- 
hood is Mistra, which lies about two miles to 
the west, on the slopes of Mount Taygetus. 
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During the flourishing times of Greek independ- 
ence, Sparta was never surrounded by walls, 
since the bravery of its citizens, and the diffi- 
culty of access to it, were supposed to render 
such defences needless. It was first fortified 
by the tyrant Nabis ; but it did not possess reg- 
ular walls.till the time of the Romans: Sparta, 
unlike most Greek cities, had no proper Acropo- 
lis, but this name was only given to one of the 
steepest hills of the town, on the summit of 
which stood the temple of Athena Poliuchos 
or Chalciecus. Five distinct quarters of the 
city are mentioned: 1. Pitane (flitdvy: Ethnic 
Iuravatnc), which appears to have been the 
most important part of the eity, and in which 
was situated the Agora, containing the council- 


-house of the senate, and the offices of the pub- 


lic magistrates. It was also surrounded by va- 
rious temples and other public buildings.~ Of 


‘these the most splendid was the Persian Stoa 


or portico, originally built of the spoils taken in 
the Persian war, and enlarged and adorned at 
later times. A’ part of the Agora was called the 


Chorus or dancing place, in which the Spartan, 


youths performed dances in honor of Apollo. 
2. Limne (Aiuvat), a suburb of the city, on the 
banks of the Eurotas, northeast of Pitane, was 
originally a hollow, spot covered with water. . 3. 


Mesoa or Messoa (Meoda; Mesoda: Eth. Mecoo- | 
arnc), also by the side of the Eurotas, southeast 


of the preceding, containing the Dromus and 
the Platanistas, which was a spot. nearly sur- 
rounded with water, and so called from the plane- 
trees growing there, 4. Cynosura (Kvvécoupa : 
Kvvocoupevc), in the southwest of the city, and 
south of Pitane. 5. Aigide (Aiyeidaz), in the 
northwest of the city, and west of Pitane. ,The 
two. principal streets of Sparta ran from the 
Agora to the extreme end of the city: these 
were, 1. Aphete or Aphetais (’Agérat, ’Agetaic, 
sc. 6d6c), extending in a southeasterly direction 
past the temple of Dictynna and the tombs of 
the Eurypontide ; and, 2. Skzas (2xsd¢), run- 
ning nearly parallel to the preceding one, but 


further to the east, and which derived its name > 


from an ancient, place of assembly, of a circular 
form, called Skias. The most important re- 
mains of ancient Sparta are the ruins of the 
theatre, which was near the Agora.’ Sparta is 
said to have been founded by Lacedemon, a son 
of Zeus and Taygete, who married Sparta, the 
daughter of Eurotas, and called the city after 
the name of his wife. His.son Amyclas is said 
to have been the founder/of Amycle, which 


| was for a long time a more important town than 


Sparta itself. In the mythical period, Argos 
was the chief city in Peloponnesus, and Sparta 
is represented as subject to it. Here reigned 
Menelaus, the younger brother of Agamemnon ; 
and by the marriage of Orestes, the son of Aga- 
memnon, with Hermione, the daughter of Mene- 
laus, the two kingdoms of Argos and Sparta be- 
came united. The Dorian conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus, which, according to tradition, took 
place eighty years after the Trojan war, made 
Sparta the capital of the country. Laconia fell 
to the share of the two sons of Aristodemus, 
Eurysthenes and Procles, who took up their 
residence at Sparta, and ruled over the kingdom 
conjointly. The old inhabitants of the country 
maintained themselves at ee was 
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not conquered fora long time. After the com-. 


plete subjugation of the country we find three 
distinct classes in the population: the Dorian 
conquerors, who resided in the capital, and who 
were called Spartiate or. Spartans; the Peri- 
eci or old Achzan inhabitants, who became 
tributary to the Spartans, and possessed no po- 
litical rights; and the Helots, who were also a 
portion of the old Achzan inhabitants, but were 
reduced to a state of slavery. From various 
causes the Spartans became distracted by intes- 
tine quarrels, till at length Lycurgus, who be- 
longed to the royal family, was selected by all 
parties to give a new constitution to the state. 
The date of Lycurgus is uncertain; but it is 
impossible to place it later than B.C. 825. The 
constitution of Lycurgus, which is described in 
a separate article (vid. Lycureus), laid the foun- 
-dation of Sparta’s greatness. She soon became 
aggressive, and gradually, extended her sway 
over the greater part of Peloponnesus. In B.C. 
743 the Spartans attacked Messenia, and after 
a war of twenty years subdued this country, 
723. In 685 the Messenians again took up 
arms, but at the end of seventeen years were 
again completely subdued, and their country 
from this time forward became an integral por- 
tion of Laconia, For details, vid. MessEnta. 
After the close of the second Messenian war 
the Spartans continued their conquests in Pelo- 
ponnesus. ‘They. defeated the Tegeans, and 
wrested the district of Thyree from the Ar- 
gives. At the time of the Persian invasion, 
they were confessedly the first people in Greece ; 
and to them was granted by unanimous consent 
the chief command in the war. But after the 
final defeat of the Persians, the haughtiness of 
Pausanias disgusted most of the Greek states, 
particularly the Ionians, and led them to trans- 
fer the supremacy to Athens (477). _ From this 
time the power of Athens steadily increased, 
and Sparta possessed little influence outside of 
the Peloponnesus. The Spartans, however, 
made several attempts to check the rising great- 
ness of Athens, and their jealousy of the latter 
led at length to the Peloponnesian war (431). 
This war ended in the overthrow of Athens, 
and the restoration of the supremacy of Sparta 
over the rest of Greece (404). But the Spar- 
‘tans did not retain this supremacy more than 
thirty years. Their decisive defeat by the The- 
bans under Epaminondas at the battle of Leuc- 
tra (371) gave the Spartan power a shock from 
which it never recovered; and the restoration 
of the. Messenians to their country two years 
‘afterward completed the humiliation of Sparta. 
Thrice was the Spartan territory invaded by 
‘the Thebans, and the Spartan women saw for 
the first time the watch-fires of an enemy’s 
‘camp. The Spartans now finally lost their su- 
premacy over Greece, but no other Greek state 
succeeded to their power; and about thirty 
' years afterward the greater part of Greece was 
obliged to yield to Philip of Macedon. The 
Spartans, however, kept haughtily aloof from 
the Macedonian conqueror, and refused to take 


part in the Asiatic expedition of his son Alex- | 


ander the Great. Under the later Macedonian 

monarchs the power of Sparta still further de- 

clined ; the institutions of Lycurgus were neg- 

lected, luxury crept into the state, the number 
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‘of citizens diminished, and the landed property 


became vested in a few families. Agis endeav- 
ored to restore the. ancient institutions of Ly- 
curgus, but he perished in the, attempt (240). 


-Cleomenes III., who ‘began to reign 236, was 


more successful. He succeeded in putting the 
ephors to death, and overthrowing the existing 
government (225); and he then made a redis- 
tribution of the landed property, and augmented 
the number of the Spartan citizens by admit- 
ting some of the Pericci to this honor. His 
reforms infused new blood into-the state, and 
for a short time he carried on war with success 
against the Acheans. But Aratus, the general 
of the Acheans, called in the assistance of An- 
tigonus Doson, the king of Macedonia, who de- 
feated Cleomenes at the decisive battle of Sel- 
lasia (221), and followed up his success by the 
capture of Sparta. Sparta now sank into insig- 
nificance, and was ruled by a succession of na- 
tive tyrants, till at length it was compelled to 
abolish its peculiar institutions, and to join the 
Achzan league. Shortly afterward it fell, with 
the rest of Greece, under the Roman power. 
Sparticus, the name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 1.Suecéeded the dynasty 
of the Archeanactide in B.C. 438, and reigned 
until 431. He was succeeded by his son Seleu- 
cus. — 2. Began to reign in 427, and reigned 
twenty years. He was succeeded in €07 by his 
son Satyrus.—3. Succeeded his father Leucon 
in 353, and died, leaving ‘his kingdom to his son 
Parysades in 348.—4. Son of Eumelus, began 
to reign in 304, and reigned twenty years. _ 
Spearricus, by birth a Thracian, was success- 
ively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of ban- 
ditti. On one of his predatory expeditions he 
was taken prisoner, and sold to a trainer of glad- 
jators. In 73 he was a member of the company 
of Lentulus, and was detained in his school at 
Capua, in readiness for the games at Rome. 
He persuaded his fellow-prisoners to make an 
attempt to gain their freedom. About seventy 
of them broke out of the school of Lentulus, and 
took refuge in the crater of Vesuvius. Sparta- 
cus was chosen leader, and was soon joined by 
a number of runaway slaves. They were block- 
aded by C. Claudius Pulcher at the head of three 
thousand men, but Spartacus attacked the be- 
siegers and put them to flight: His numbers 
rapidly increased, and for two years (B.C. 73- 
71) he defeated one Roman army after another, 
and laid waste Italy, from the foot of the Alps 
to the southernmost corner of the peninsula. 
After both the consuls of 72 had been defeated 
by Spartacus, M. Licinius Crassus, the preetor, 
was appointed to the command of the war. 
Crassus carried on the contest with vigor and 
success, and, after gaining several advantages 
over the enemy, at length defeated them on the 
River Silarus in a decisive battle, in which Spar- 
tacus was slain. The character of Spartacus 
has been maligned by the Roman writers. Cic- 
ero compares the vilest of his contemporaries 
to him: Horace speaks of him as a common 
robber ; none recognize his greatness, but the 
terror of his name survived to a late period of 
the empire. Accident made Spartacus a shep- 
herd, a freebooter, and a gladiator ; nature form- 
ed him a hero. The excesses: of his followers 
he could not always repress, and his efforts to 
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restrain them often cost him his popularity. But’ 
he was in himself not less mild and just than | 
he was able and valiant. 

Sparririus Cameus. - Vid. Cartuaco Nova. 
_ Sparti (2ap7oé, from oreipw), the Sown-Men, 
is the name given to the armed men who sprang 
from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, and 
who were believed to be the ancestors of the 
five oldest families at Thebes. 

Spartianus, A5uivs, one of the Scriptores His- | 
torie Auguste, lived in the time of Diocletian 
and Constantine, and wrote the biographies of, 
1. Hadrianus and AZlius Verus ; 2. Didius Juli- 
anus ; 3. Severus; 4. Pescennius Niger; 5. Car- 
acalla; 6. Geta. For the editions of Spartia- 
hus, vid. CaPiIToLinus. i 

SpartToius (ZrdéptwAoc), a town in the Mace- 
pea peninsula of Chalcidice, north of Olyn- 
thus. - 

Spaura (Zratra: now Lake of Urmt), a large 
salt-lake in the west of Media, whose waters | 
were singularly bitter and acrid. It’ was also | 
called Matiana (Marcavy Aiuyy) from ‘the name 
of the people who dwelt around it. 

Spercukus (Zrepyecdc : now Elladha), a river | 
in the south of Thessaly, which rises in Mount | 
Tymphrestus, runs in an easterly direction | 
through the territory of the Aunianes, and 
through the district Malis, and falls into the in- 
nermost corner of the Sinus Maliacus. As a} 
river-god Spercheus is a son of Oceanus and 
Terra (Ge), and the father of Menesthius by , 
Polydora, the daughter of Peleus. To this god | 
Peleus dedicated the hair of his son Achilles, | 
in order that he might return in safety from the 
Trojan war. 

Sprs, the personification of Hope, was wor- 
shipped at Rome, where she had several tem- 
ples, the most ancient of which had been built 
in B.C: 354, by the consul Atilius Calatinus, 
near the Porta Carmentalis. The Greeks also 
worshipped the personification of Hope, Elpis, 
and they relate the beautiful allegory, that when 
Epimetheus opened the vessel brought to him 
by Pandora, from which all manner of evils 
were scattered over the earth, Hope alone re- 
mained behind. Hope was’ represented in} 
works of art as a youthful figure, lightly walk- 
ing in full attire, holding in her right hand a 
flower, and with the left lifting up her garment. 

Serusippus (Xmevourmoc), the philosopher, 
was a native of Athens, and the son of Eury- 
medon and Potone, a sister of Plato. He ac- 
companied his uncle Plato on his third journey 
to Syracuse, where he displayed considerable 
ability and prudence. He succeeded Plato as 
president of the Academy, but was at the head 
of the school for only eight years (B.C. 347— 
339). He died, as it appears, of a lingering 
paralytic illness. He wrote several works, all 
of which are lost, in which he developed the 
doctrines of his great master. - — 

“ Spyacterta. Vid. Pyos, No. 3. 

Spumria (Zdacpia: now Poros), an island off 
the coast of Trezen in Argolis, and between it 
and the island of Calauria, with the latter of 
which it was connected by means of a sand- 
bank. Here Spherus, the charioteer of Pelops, 
is said to have been buried. 

[SpxaRus (Zpaipoc). Vid. Sparta.) 

Spu arus (Zdaipoc), a Stoic philosopher, stud- | 


‘| to seize upon the Pireus. 
| undertaking, he was ttied by the Spartan ephors, 


SPITHRIDATES. 


ied first under Zeno of Citium, and afterward 
under Cleanthes. He lived at Alexandrea dur- 
ing the reigns of the first two Ptolemies. He 


also ee at Lacedemon, and was believed to 


have had considerable influence in moulding the 
character of Cleomenes. He was in repute 
among the Stoics for the accuracy of his defini- 
tions.. He was the author of several works, all 
of which are lost. # 
SPHENDALE (DoevddAn : Dhevdaredc), a demus 


_ Of Attica belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, 


on the frontiets of Beeotia, between Tanagra and 
Decelea. > 
Spuerrus (Zoytréc¢: DPAtrioc), a demus in 
the south of Attica, near the silver mines of 
Sunium, belonging to the tribe Acamantis.. 
[SeHoprias (Zdodpiac), Spartan harmost at 
Thespiez B.C. 378, attempted in a time of peace 
Having failed in the 


but acquitted through the influence of Agesilaus. 
He was slain at the battle of Leuctra, B.C. 371.] 

Spuinx (Z¢/y§, gen. UPsyydc), a she-monster, 
daughter of Orthus and Chimera, born in the 
country of the Arimi, or of Typhon and Echidna, 
or lastly of Typhon and Chimera. She is said 
to have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and 
to have murdered all who were unable to guess 
it. -Gidipus solved it, whereupon the Sphinx 
slew herself. (For details, vid. Gipreus.) The 
legend appears to have come from Egypt, but 
the figure of the Sphinx is represented some- 
what differently in Greek mythology and art. 
The Egyptian Sphinx is the figure. of a lion 
without wings in a lying attitude, the upper part 
of the body being that of a human being. The 
Sphinxes appear in Egypt to have been set up 
in avenues forming the approaches to temples. 
The common idea of a Greek Sphinx, on the 
other hand, is that of a winged body of a lion, 
the breast and upper part being the figure of a 
woman. Greek Sphinxes, moreover, are not 


| always representediin a lying attitude, but ap- 


pear in different positions, as it might suit the 
fancy of the sculptor or poet. Thus they appear 
with the face of a maiden, the breast, feet, and 
claws of a lion, the tail of a serpent, and the 
wings of a bird. Sphinxes were frequently in- 
troduced by Greek artists as ornaments of ar- 
chitectural works. 

Spina. 1. (Now Spinazzino), a town in Gal- 
lia Cispadana, in the territory of the Lingones, 
on the most southerly of the mouths of the Po, 
which was called after it Ostium Spineticum. 
It was a very ancient town, said to have been 
founded by the Greeks, but in the time of Strabo 
had ceased to be a place of any importance.— 
2. (Now Spino), a town in Gallia Transpadana, 
on the River Addua. 

[Sprno, a small stream in or near Rome, 
which, Cicero says, together with the Almo, 
Nodinus, Tiberinus, and other flowing waters, 
was invoked in the prayers of the augurs. } 

Sernriirus (SrivOapoc), of Heraclea on the 
Pontus, a tragic poet, contemporary with Aris- 
tophanes, who designates him as a barbarian 
and a Phrygian. He was also ridiculed by the 
other comic poets. 

[SprrHRiDaTES (2rwOpidatn¢), a Persian com- 
mander sent by Pharnabazus to oppose the pas- 
sage of the ten thousand ttotgh Bithynia, 

] 


SPOLATUM. 


B.C. 400. He afterward revolted from the Per- 
sians, and joined Agesilaus.—2. Satrap of Lydia 
and Jonia under Darius Codomannus, was one 
of the Persian commanders at the battle of the 
Granicus in B.C. 334, in which battle, while Al- 
exander was engaged with Rhesaces, Spithri- 
dates attacked him from behind, and had raised 
his Sword to strike, when Clitus, anticipating the 
blow, cut off his arm. (Compare Ruassaces).] 

Speoratum. Vd. Savona. 

Spotmrivm or Srorstum (Spoletinus: now 
Spoleto), a town in Umbria, on the Via Flaminia, 
colonized by the Romans B.C. 242. It suffered 
severely in the civil wars between Sulla and 
Marius. At a later time it was taken by Toti- 
las; but its walls, which had been destroyed by 
the Goths, were restored by Narses. 

Sporipes (Lropddec, sc. vijoor, from oneipw), 
a group of scattered islands in the Augean Sea, 
off the island of Crete and the western coast of 
Asia Minor, so called in opposition to the Cyc- 
lades, which lay ina circle around Delos. The 
division, however, between these two groups 
of islands was not well defined; and we find 
some of the islands at one time described as 
belonging to the Sporades, and at another time 
as belonging to the Cyclades. 

Spurinna, Vestritivs. 1. The haruspex who 
warned Cesar to beware of the Ides of March. 
It is related that, as Casar was going to the 
senate-house on the fatal day, he said to Spu- 
rinna in jest, ‘ Well, the Ides of March are 
come,” upon which the seer replied, «‘ Yes, they 
are come, but they are not past.”—-2. A Roman 
general, who fought on the side of Otho against 
the Vitellian troops in the north of Italy. In 
the reign of Trajan he gained a victory over the 

-Bructeri. Spurinna lived on terms of the closest 
friendship with the younger Pliny, from whom 
we learn that Spurinna composed lyric poems. 
There are extant four odes, or rather fragments 
of odes, in choriambic measure, ascribed to Spu- 
rinna, and which were first published by Bar- 
thius in 1613. Their genuineness, however, is 
very doubtful. 

Spurinus, Q. Petitiivs, pretor urbanus in 
B.C. 181, in which year the books of King Nu- 
ma. Pompilius are said to have been discovered 
upon the estate of one L. Petillius. Spurinus 
obtained possession of the books, and upon his 
representation to the senate that they ought not 

' to be read and preserved, the senate ordered 
them to be burned. Vid. Numa. Spurinus 
was consul in 176, and fell in battle against the 
Ligurians. 

Srasi@ (Stablanus: now Castell a Mare di 
Stabia), an ancient town in Campania, between 
Pompeii and Surrentum, which was destroyed 
by Sulla in the Social War, but which continued 
to exist as a small place down to the great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, when it was over- 
whelmed along with Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
It was at Stabiz that the elder Pliny perished. 

Sracirus, subsequently Sracira (2rayerpoc, 
Ta Draéyetpa,n Utayelpa: Strayerpitns : now Stav- 
ro), a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, on the 
Strymonic Gulf, and a little north of the isthmus 
which unites the promontory of Athos to Chal- 
cidice. Jt was a colony of Andros, was found- 
ed B.C. 656, and was originally called Orthago- 
ria. It is celebrated as the birth-place, of Aris- 
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totle, and was in consequence restored by Phi! 
ip, by whom it had been destroyed. 

Srapu¥tus (ZrdgvAoc), son of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus) and Ariadne, or of Theseus and Ariadne, 
and was one of the Argonauts. By Chrysothe- 
mis he became the father of three daughters, 
Molpadia, Rheo, and Parthenos. ’ 

[Srasias, of Neapolis, a. peripatetic philoso- 
pher, who lived many years at Rome with’M. 
Piso, and was also on friendly terms with Ci- 
cero. ] ; : 

Srasinus (Zraotvoc), of Cyprus, an epic poet, 
to whom some of the ancient writers attributed 
the poem of the Epic Cycle, entitled Cypria 
(Kirpia). In the earliest historical period of 
Greek literature the Cypria was accepted with- 
out question as a work of Homer; and it is not 
till we come down to the times of Athenzus 
and the grammarians that we find any mention 
of Stasinus. Stasinus was said to be the son- 
in-law of Homer, who, according to one story, 
composed the Cypria, and gave it to Stasinus as 
his daughter’s marriage portion ; manifestly an 
attempt to reconcile the two different accounts, 
which ascribed it to Homer and Stasinus. The 
Cypria was the first, in the order of the events 
contained in it, of the poems of the Epic Cycle 
relating to the Trojan war. It embraced the 
period antecedent to the beginning of the Iliad, 
to which it was designed to form an introduc- 
tion. / 

STATIELLI, STATIELLATES, OF STATIELLENSES, 
a small tribe in Liguria, south of the Po, whose 
chief town was Statielle Aque (now Acquz), on 
the road from Genua to Placentia. 

Sratinia Messatina. Vid. Messatina. 

Sratizivs Taurus. Vid. Taurus. 

[Srartiiius, L., aman of equestrian rank, was 
one of Catiline’s conspirators, and was put to 
death with Lentulus and the others in the Tul- 
lianum.] 

STavTira (Zrdreipa). 1. Wife of Artaxerxes 
Il., king of Persia, was poisoned by Parysatis, 
the mother of the king, who was a deadly ene- 
my of Statira.—2. Sister and wife of Darius III., 
celebrated as the most beautiful woman of her 
time. She was taken prisoner by Alexander, 
together with her mother-in-law Sisygambis and 
her daughters, after the battle of Issus, B.C. 333. 
They were all treated with the utmost respect 
by the conqueror, but Statira died shortly be- 
fore the battle of Arbela, 331.—3. Also called 
Barstneg, elder daughter of Darius II. Vid. 
Barsine. : ‘ 

Sratius Murcus. Vid. Murcus. 

[Starivs. 1. A literary slave of Q. Cicero, 
whom he subsequently manumitted, had given 
offence to M. Cicero, as appears from the lat- 
ter’s letters.—2. Gruius, a general of the Sam- 
nites, was defeated by the Romans and taken 
prisoner in B.C. 305.] ; 

Sritivs, P. Parinius, was born at Neapolis 
about A.D. 61, and was the son of a distinguish- 
ed grammarian. He accompanied his father to 
Rome, where the latter acted as the preceptor 
of Domitian, who held him in high honor. Un- 
der the skillful tuition of his father, the young 
Statius speedily rose to fame, and became pecu- 
liarly renowned for the brilliancy of his extem- 
poraneous effusions, so that he gained the prize 
three times in the Alban contests; but having, | 
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abet 4 long career of opalarity, been vanquish- \.ie poet, of. the New-Comeily, was pr bably the © 


ed in the quihquennial games, he retired to Ne- 


STESICHORUS. . 
ON Ra ee 


“son fof Antiphanés, some of whose 


apolis, the place. of his’valivity, along with his }'said to haveexhibited —9. Of Byzantium, the 


wife Olaudia, whose virtues he frequently ¢om- 
“memorates. He died about AD. 96. It has: 
been inferred from’ a passage in Juvenat (vil.; 
$2), that Statius, in his earlier years.at least, 


| was forced to struggle. with poverty ; -but,he 


appears to haye profited by the: patronage. of, 
Domitian (Silv., iv., 2), whom he. addresses’ in 
strains of the most fulsome adulation. ‘The.ex- 
tant works of Statius'are +) 1. Silvarum Libri Vy 
+ a. collection of) thirty-two : o¢casional: poems, 
‘ many of them. of considerable length, divided 
‘into five, books. "To each’ book is prefixed’ a’ 
dedication in prose, addressed’ to some friend. 
"Phe. metre chiefly_employed is the heroic hex- 
ameter, but four of the pieces (i., 65 Ti, 73. iv., 


~ 3, 9) are-in Phalecian hendecasyllabics, one 


‘iv. 5) in the Alcaie, ‘and one: (iv., 7) inthe, 
‘Sapphic ‘stanza. 2, Thebatdos: Lebri XTL., an 
heroic’ poem in twelve ‘books, embodying the 
-ancient legends with ‘regard to the. éxpedition 
of the Seven against Thebes. 3.Achilleidos.| 
‘Libri I, an heroic. poem breaking off abruptly. 
According to the original plan, it would have: 
comprised a complete history of the exploits of 
Achilles,but,was probably neverifinished. Sta- 
tius may justly claim ‘the praise ‘of standing: 
the foremost rank among the heroic poets of the 
Silver Age. He isin a great measure free from. 
. extravagance and pompous pretensions; but, om 
the other hand, in no portion of his works do we 
. find the impress of high natural talent and im- 
‘posing power. The pieces. which form the Sil- 
_ vee, although evidently thrown off in haste,pro- 
duce-a much more pleasing effect than the,am- 
bitious poems of the Thebaid or the Achilleid. 
The best editions of the Silvg are by Markland,’ 
“Lond., 1728, and by Sillig, Dresd., 1827. ~The 
best edition of the complete Works of Statius is 
by Lemaire, 4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1825-1830. 
“Sraronis (Statoniensis), a town in:Etruria, 
-and-a Roman prefectura, on-the River Albinia, 
and.on the Lacus Statoniensis, in the neighbor- 
hood of, which were stone quarries, and excel- 
‘Jent wine was, grown. : eon Aes 
_Sraror,'a Roman surname of Jupiter, describ- 
-ing him as staying. the Romans in their flight 
from -an enemy, and generally as preserving the 


>. existing order of things. 


Srecroérium (Ztextépioy: now Afioum Kara- 
Hisar 2), a city of Great Phrygia, between Pel- 
te and Synnadia. . ~ } 

Srentor (Srév7@p), a herald of the Greeks in 
the Trojan war, whose voice was as loud as 
that of fifty other. men together. His name has 
become proverbial for any one shouting with an 
unusually loud voice. : 

' Srenroris Lacus. Vid, Heprus. 
 Srpnychirus’ (Srevd«Anpac, Dor. Zrevdera- 
pec : Stevv«Anpsoc), a town in the north of Mes- 
“ senia, which was. the residence of the Dorian 
kinus of the country. After the time of the 


“third Messenian war the town is no longer men- 


‘tioned ; but its name continued to be given to 

“an-extensive plain in the north of Messenia., 

“. SpipHANE OF -1s (Dredavn, Drepavic: now Ste- 

4 fanio), a séa-port town of Paphlagonia, on, the 
ae nad ae) 


* 


author of the geographical lexicon entitled Eih-. 
nica (Evie), of which, unfortunately, we pos- 
-sess only an epitome. “Stephanus was:a gram- 
‘marian-at Constantinople, and. lived after*the 
time of ‘Area 
of Justinian II, 


‘ted his abridgment: to, the, Emperor Justinian 
Il.. According to-the. title, the chief object. of 
the work was to-specify the gentile names de- 
“rived from the. several names of ‘plades: and 
countries in the ancient world. ‘Bot. while this 
| is done'in every article, the AORN obits: 
tion given went far-beyond this!” 


& P 


sce from the extant fragments, there were con- 
siderable quotations from the ancient authors, 
‘besides’ a number. of very interesting particu- 


it professed to be, 4 lexicon of a special branch 


of geography. How great would have'beem its 
value to.us, if it had come down to us unmuti- 
lated, may be\seen -by any one who-compares 


corresponding articles im the epitome: yi vese 


scanty. .The. best editions-of the Epitome of 
Stephanus are by Dindorf, Lips., 1825, &e., 4 
vols»; by Westermann, Lips’, 1839,"8vo ; and 
by Meineke, Berlin, 1849, vol. 1... Se aa 

Srercvtius, SteRCUTIUS; OF STERQUILINUS, a 


manure, because he had promoted agriculture 
by teaching the people the use of manure: This 
seems to have been'the original meaning, though 
‘some Romans state ‘that Sterculius was a sur- 
name of Picumnus, the son of Fatinus, to whom 
likewise improvements in, agriculture are ‘as- 
cribed. te Poh N Sather sane RONG 
Snkndry (Srepsrn), one of the Pleiads, wife 
of Gsnomaus, and daughter of Hippodamia.” , 
“Sreropes.. “Vids Cycropmss 634 oe 
[Srertraius,a Stoic philosopher, whom. Hor- 
ace (Sat., ii., 3,296), in derision, calls the eighth 


wrote two hundred and ‘thirty books on the 

Stoic philosophy inthe Latin language. ] Pe 
SrrsicuoRus (2ryolyopoc), of Himera in Sic- 

ily, a celebrated Greek poet, contemporary with 


to have been born B.C, 632, to have flourished 
about 608, and to have diéd in, 552, at the age 
of eighty. Of thie events of bis. life we ‘have 
only a few obscure accounts. Like other great 
‘poets, his, bitth is fabled to haye been attended 
by an omen ;.a nightingale sat upon the babe’s 
lips, and. sung a sweet strains He is said to 


afterward to have enjoyed the friendship. of 
! Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentum. Many -writ-, 


struck with blindness after. writing an ‘attack 


coast of the Mariandyni. = 
~ Srernangs (2 répavoc). 1: An Athenian com, 
fai " " ye 


, % vt 


¢ 


* 


upon Helen, and recovering, his sight when he 
had composed a Palinodia, He is said to have 
¥ 1 Fi +s Otek tea 833 > 
aint 


~ 


ose. plays heis : 


dius and Honorits, and before that ° , 
: _His work was, reduced to an) 
epitome by a certain, Hermolaus, who, dedica’ 


early every 
rticle in the epitome containg.a reference to. °; 

some ancient writer, as an authority. for: the.’ 

name of the place; but in the -original, as .we_ 


‘Jars, topographical, historical, mythological; and ~ +. 
others.’. Thus \the work was not merely what - 


of techtical grammar, but a valuable dictionary . 


the ‘extant fragments of the original with the 


fragments, however, are unfortunately very ~ 


surname’ of Saturnus, derived: from Stercus, 


of the wise men: the ‘scholiast says that he’ 


Sappho, Alceus, Pittacus, and Phalaris, is said FE 


‘have been carefully educated at, Catana, and.’ 


ers relate the fable, of his being, miraculously 


sa AS , aiigioinss 


“been putied. at Catana: by. a’¢ ate of the ‘city, 
“which was called after him the Stesichorean 
ate.’ 
af lyric poetry recognized-by the ancients. He 
stands, with Aleman, at the head of one branch 
of the lyric art, the choral poetry of the Do- 
“yians. He was the first to break, the monotony 


‘of the strophe and. antistrophe by the introduc- 


tion of the epode, and his metres were much 


-more- varied, and the structure of his strophes 
~- more ‘elaborate, than, those of “Aleman. 


His 
»odes contained all the essential elements of the 


‘ perféct. choral poetry of Pindar and the trage- 


dians.. ‘The subjects of his poems:were chiefly 
heroic ; he transferred the subjects of the old 
epic. poetry to the lyric. form, dropping, of course, 
‘the continuous narrative, a and dwelling on iso- 
‘Jated adventures of his heroes. ~ He also com- 
posed poems on other subjects. His extant re- 
‘mains may be: classified under the following 
heads: 1. Mythical Poems. 2. Hymns, Enco-) 
mia, Hida tania. Peans... 3.. Erotic. Poems, 
“and Scholia. 4. Aypastoral poem, entitled Daph- 
nis. 5. Fables, 6.'Elegies. ‘The dialect of Ste- 
sichorts was Dorian, with an intermixture of 
the epic.., 
by Kleine, Berol., 1828. 


{Sresicres (Zrnouyje, called by Diodorus. 


Kryoux2je), was.sent by the Athenians with six’ 
hundred peltaste to aid the Corcyreans against 


the Latedemonians under Mnasippus, B. (oi 373.\| 


He was successful, and caused the withdrawal 
of the’ Lacedemonians from Corcyra.]~ 
TESIMBROTUS (Srnoipbporoc), of Thases. a 
rhapsodist. and historian, in the, time of Cimon 
and Pericles, who is méntioned with praise, by 


Plato and Xenophon, and who. wrote a-work, 


upon Homer, the title of which is not known... 
He. also, wrote some historical works. 

Srapnesaa (Devébora), called Anria ° by 
‘many writers, was a daughter of the Lycian 
king, lobates, and the wife of Pretus.. Respect- 
ing her-love for Bellerophon, vid. BrLiero- 
PuONTES. +f 

-[Sruenevaipas (DOevedatdac),a Spartan ephor, 


who strongly urged the declaration of war against - 


Athens © in the. assembly of the Spartans and 
their allies: before. the Peloponnesian war, and 

ss contributed greatly to that determination on the 
part. of the assembly.] 


SrHiinerus (2Oéveroc).. 1. Son of Perseus and 


Andromeda, king of Mycene, and husband of 


Nicippe, by whom he became the father of Al- 
cinoé, Medusa, and Eurystheus. The latter, as 


- the: great enemy of Hercules (vid. Hercunzs), 


is ealled: by Ovid Stheneléius hostis.—2. Son of 
‘Androgeos and grandson of Minos. He accom- 


‘panied Hercules from Paros on his expedition : 


against the Amazons, and, together with his 
_ brother Alczus, he was appointed by Hercules 
tuler of Thasos.—3. ‘Son of Actor, likewise a 
cormpanion of Hercules in his expedition against 
the Amazons ; but he died, and.was buried in 
rai Nagi “where he afterward appeared to 
the Argonauts.—4. Son of Capaneus and Evadne, 
belonged to the family of the Anaxagoride in 
Argos, and was, the father-of. Cylarabes ; but, 
according to dthers,/his son’s name was Come. 
tes. .He was one of. the Epigom, by. whom 
Thebes. was taken, and he commanded the Ar- 
gives under Diomedes in the Trojan war, being 
834 ; 


Stesichorus was one of the nine chiefs | 


The best edition of his fragments is. 


es 
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“/STILPO:’ K 


the: faith tal friend nd/eompanion of Dioinedes. 
He was one of the Gréeks concealed in the 
wooden horse, and : at, ‘the distribution, of the 
booty, he was said to have receiyed an image 
of-a. three-eyed Jupiter (Zeus), which was in 
after, times shown; at Argos. 


BB Father of Cycnus, who was metamorph- 
osed into a swan, Hence we find the swan 


‘called by Ovid ‘Siheneleis volucris and Stheneleia 


His own statue 
-and tomb also were believed to exist at Argos. 


proles, —6. A tragic poet, contemporary with ° 


Aristophanes, who. attacked him in the Wasps, 

SruEno. . Vid. Gorgongs. 

[Sricuius’ (Ereyloc), a leader of the Ale. 
nian forces i in the Attien war, was’ slain by, Hee- 
tor.] — 

Srinicuo, son of aWanded captain under: the 


' Emperor Valens, became one of the most dis- 


“barians: 
of Stilicho to so, high:a pitch that he aspired, 


mI 


tingtished generals of ‘Theodosius I. On the 


death, of Theodosius, A:D. 395, Stilicho became ‘ 


the real ruler of the West under the Emperor Ho- 


norius ; and his power was’ strengthened by the 
death of his rival Rufinus (vid. Rurrnvs), and by 
the marriage of his daughter Maria to Honorius. 
His ‘military abilities. sayed the. Western em- 
pire; and after gaining: -several victories over 
the: barbarians, he defeated Alari¢ at the deci- 
sive battle of Pollentia, 403, and compelled’ him 
to-retire from Italy. In 405 he gained another 


» 


great victory over Radagaisus, who had invad- | 


ed Italy at the head of a formidable host of bar- 
These victories raised ‘the ambition 


to make himself master of the Roman empire; 
but he was apprehended ang put to death at 
Ravenna in' 408. 

Stino, Lz Zixivs Piiecoutiee: a celebrated 
Roman’ grammarian, one: of the “teachers of 
| Varro and. Cicero. 
of Prwconinus because his father had beenia 
preco, and that of Stilo on account of his.com- 
positions. He belongéd to the aristocratical 
party, and accompanied Q. Metellus Numidicus 
into exile in B.C, 100.. He wrote Commenta- 


ries on the Songs of the Salii and on the Twelve. ° 


Tables, a work De Prologuis, &e. ‘He and his 
son-in-law, Ser, Claudius, may be regarded as 
the fotinders of the study of grammar at Rome. 
Some modern writers suppose. that the work on 


Rhetoric ad C. Herehnium, which is printed. in 4 


» 


the editions of Cicéro, is the work of this #ilins,, 


but this is mere Conjecture. 


Sritro (ZtiAwuv), @ celebrated philosopher,’ °— 


was anative of Megara, and taught philosophy 
in his ‘native town’ “According to ‘one account, 
he engaged in dialectic encounters with Diodo: 
rus Cronus at the. court of Ptolemets Soter ; 


while, according to another, he did not comply af 


He \received the surname \~ 


with the invitation of the ‘king to visit Alexan- » 


drea. He acquired a great reputation; and so 


high was. the esteem in which he was held, that.” 


Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, spared his 
house at the capture of Megara. ‘He is said to 
have surpassed his contemporaries in inventive 
power and dialectic art; and to have inspired 


almost all Greece with a devotion to the Mega-: 


rian philosophy. He seems to have, made the 
idea of virtue the especial object of his consid- 
eration. He maintained that the w 


even to be flected by ANY 5 oN 4 


wise man 
| ought not only to overcome every. evil, pO. not 


“ % “SrIMo; 


es [Sinito,. a vitlagts of ‘Thessaly, hear Gomphi,, 


mentioned by Livy.] , 

~Srimtia, the name of Semele, aceording to 
‘some Critics, among: the Romans. 

“Sarria (Sreipia: Zreiprede? ruins on the bay. 
Pug Rafti), a demus in Attica; “southeast. of 
Brauron, belonging to the tribe Pandionis; to 
which there was a road, from Athens called 
Drecpraky 6066. « It was the birth- place of The- 
ramenes and Thrasybulus. 

“Stopaus, Joannes (ladyyne 6 Yrotaior). de- 
‘rived his surname ‘apparently from being’a na- 
tive of Stobi in Macedonia.’ Of his personal 
“history we know: nothing. Even, the age in 


which he liyed can not be fixed with accuracy, | 


but he must have been later than Hictocles of 
, Alexandrea, whom he quotes. Probably he did 
not live very long after*him, as. he quotes. no 
writer of a later date.” We are indebted to Sto- 
beus for avery valuable collection of extracts 
from. earlier, Greek writers. Stobeus was.a 
man of extensive reading, in the course of which 
. he noted down. the most interesting passages. 
The materials which he'had collected in this 
way he arranged, in the order, of subjects, for 
the use of hjs son Septimius. This. collection 


“ of extracts has.come down to us, divided into 


‘two distinct works, of which. one beats‘ the title || 


‘Sof: ‘Exhoyal ovowcat duadextixai Kat 7OcKal (Eee 


loge Physiee, etc.), and the other the title of 
"Ardoddyiov (Florilegium or Sermones). The-Ec- 
‘loge consist for the most part of extracts con- 
veying the views of earlier poets ard prose writ- 


_ ers/ou points of physics, dialectics, and ethics, 


The Florilegium, or'Sermones, is devoted to sub- 


~ jects of a moral, political, and economical kind, 


sand maxims of-practical! wisdom: Each chap- 
ter of the Ecloge.and Sermones is beaded by 
a title describing its matter. The extracts quot- 


‘. ed in Jllustration -begin usually with passages 


“from the poets, after whom come historians, 
- orators, philosophers, and physicians. ~'T’o Sto- 
“beus we are indebtéd for a large proportion of 
the fragments that remain of the lost.works of 
poets. Euripides seems to have been an espe- 
cial favorite with him, He bas quoted above 
five hundred passages from him.in the Ser- 
mones, one hundred and fifty from Sophocles, 
and above two hundred from Menander. In ex- 
tracting from prose writers, Stobeus sometimes 
quotes: verbatim, sometimes gives only an epit- 
ome of the passage.. ‘The best, editions. of the 
Ecloge are by Heeren, Gotting., 1792- 1801, 4 
vols. 8vo,. [and : by. Gaisford, Oxford, 1850, 2 
vols. 8vo], and of the Florilegium by Gaisford, 
Oxon., 1822, 4 vols. 8vo0. — 
SinbeiitS 76601." Brobaioc), a town. of Macedo- 
nia, and the most important place in the dis- 
trict Peonia, was probably situated on the River 
Brigon, north of Thessalonica and northeast of. 
Heraclea. It was‘made a Roman colony and a 
municipium,- -and.under the later emperors was 
the, capital of the province. Macedonia IL. or 
Salutaris. It was destroyed at the end. of the 
fourth century by the Goths ; but itis still men- 
tioned by the Byzantine writers as a fortress 
under the name of Stypéum (2rorewoy). Its.site 
‘is. unknown} for the modern Jstib, which is 
usually supposed to stand upon the site of Stobi, 
lies too far to the northeast. 
Sracuipes. Instua_ (now Isle d’Hiéres),, a 


t 


4 


-sia in. Pontus. 


oS 
STRABO: 


group , of five small islands in 1 thes ‘Mediterta- 
) néan, Off the coast-of Gallia Narbonensis and 
east of Massilia, on which the Massiliotes- kept 
an armed force. to protect their trade against 
pirates. Te. three larger islands were called 
Prote, Mese, or Pomponiana, and Hypea, the 
modern Porquerolle, “Port Croz, and Isle de, Le- 
‘vant or du. Titan ; the two,smaller.ones’are prob- 
ably the thodern Ratoneau and Pr omegne. 
Star, a Ligurian people in the Maritime 
Alps, conquered by Q. Marcius Rex,B:C. 118, 


before he founded the: colony, of Narbo Martius. 


. SPR ABO, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who squinted, and is accord- 
ingly classed with Petus, though the latter word 
did not indicate. such a complete distortion’ of 
vision as Strabo. - °¢. 

Srrano, the geocrapher, wasa ‘Yatiee ‘ORAtA. 
The date of his: birth “is ‘un 
known, but may: perhaps be pladed about B.C: 
54. He lived during the whole of the reign “of 
Augustus, and daring the early part, at least, 
of the reign of Tiberius. He is’ supposed to 


have died about A.D. 24. ° He recéived a care-: 


ful education. He studied grammar under Aris- 
todemus at Nysa in Caria, and philosophy under 
XMenarchus of Seleucia: in: Cilicia and Boethus 
of Sidon 
also travelled: much in various countries: © We 

learn from his own work that he was with-his 
friend ASlius Gallus in Egypt in B.C. 24. He 


wrote an historical work (‘Jaz opie ‘Crouviara) ; 


in forty- three books, which is lost. It began 


where the history of Polybius ended, and was - 


probably continued to’the battle of Actium.- He 
‘also wrote.a work on Geography (Tewypapixd), 
in seventeen books, which has come down to 
‘us entire, with the exception of the seventh, 
of which we have only ameagre epitome. « Stra- 
bo’s» work, according. to his own expression, 


was: not intended. for the use of all persons. It © 


was designed for all who’ had had a good edu- 
cation, and particularly for those who were en- 
gaged in. the higher departments of. adminis- 
tration... Consistently With this. view, his plan 
does not comprehend minute description, except 
when the place or the object is of great interest 
or importance ; nor is, his description. limited ° 
the physical characteristics of each country ; 


comprehends the important, political-events of. 


which each country has_been the theatre, a'no- 
tice of the chief cities and the great men who 
have illustrated them ; in. short, whatever was 


most. characteristic and. interesting. in every 
His work forms a striking contrast. ~ 


country. 
with the geography. of Ptolemy, and the dry list 
of names, Segasibually relieved by something 
added to them, in the geographical portion of 
the Natural History of Pliny. It is, in short,a 


book intended for reading, and it may be read); . 
a kind of historical geography. Strabo’s lan- ; 


guage is generally clear, except in: those. pas 
sages where the text has been corrupted ; ; it is 


appropriate to the matter, simple and w ithout ‘ 


affectation. The first two books of Strabo, are 
an introduction to his Geography, and contain 
his views onthe form and magnitude of’ the, 


earth, and other subjects connected w ith math- ~' |“ 
‘ematical geogr aphy. 


In the third book’he be- 
gins his description : 
Europe ; six to Asia;, and the seventeenth and 
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He lived some years at Rome, and. 


he devotes eight books to i 


» 


‘ 


_ with M. Valerius Messala. 


STRABO}. 
last to Egyptand Libya: 
Strabo are by Casaubon,’ Geneva, 1587, and 
Paris, 1620, fol.—reprinted by Almeloveen, Am- 
sterdam, 1707, and by Falconer, Oxford, 1807, 
2. vols: fol.—by -Siebenkees, and Tzsehucke, 
Lips., 1811, 7 vols. 8vo; by Coraes, Paris, 1815, 
seq.,4 vols. 8vo ; and by Kramer, Berlin, 1844, 
seq.,of which only two volumes have yet-ap- 
peared. ~ This last’is by far the best critical edi- 
tion. — j 

Sraaso, Fannivs. 1. C., consult B.C. 161 
In their consulship 
the rhetoricians were expelled from Rome.—2. 
‘C., son of the preceding, consul 122. He owed. 
his election’to the consulship chiefly to the in- 
fluence of C. Gracchus, who was anxious to pre- 
vent his enemy Opimius from obtaining the of- 

\ fiée,> But in his consulship Fannius supported 
the aristocracy, and took an active part-in op- 
posing the measures of Graechus. * He spoke 
against the proposal of Gracchus, who wished 
to give the Roman franchise to: the Latins, in 
a speech which was regarded as a master-piece 


_* in the time of Cicero.—. C., son-in-law of Le- 


lius, and ‘frequently confounded with No. 2. He 
served in Africa, under Scipio Africanus, in 146, 
and in Spain, under Fabius Maximus, in 142. 
He is introduced by Cicero as one of the speak- 


ers both in his work De Republica and in his’ 


treatise De Amicitia. He owed his celebrity in 
literature to his History, which was written in 
Latin, and of which Brutus made an abridg- 
ment. : 
Strano, Szrus. Vid. Sesanvs. } 
Srravocies (2rparoxAfje), an Athenian orator, 
and a friend of the orator Lycurgus. He was 
a virulent opponent of Demosthenes, whom he 
charged with having accepted bribes from Har- 
palus. Stratocles especially distinguished him- 
self by his extravagant flattery of Demetrius. 
Srraton (S7parwvr), 1. Son of Arcesilaus of 
'Lampsacus, was a distinguished peripatetic phi- 
losopher, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus,- He succeeded Theophrastus as head of 
the school in B.C. 288, and, after presiding over 
it eighteen years, was succeeded by Lycon. He 
devoted himself especially to the study of nat- 
ural science, whence he obtained the appella- 
tion of Physicus. . Cicero, while speaking high- 
ly of his talents, blames him for neglecting the 
most necessary part of philosophy, that which 
has respect to. virtue and morals, and giving 
himself up to the investigation of nature. Stra- 
ton appears to have héld a pantheistic system, 
the specific character of which can not, how- 
ever, be.determined. He seems to have denied 
the existence cf.any god out of the material uni- 
verse, and to have‘held. that every-particle of 
matter has a plastic and seminal power, but 
without sensation or intelligence; and that life, 
sensation, and intellect are but forms, accidents, 
and affections of matter. Some modern writ- 
ers have regarded Straton as a forerunner of 
Spinoza, while-others see in his system an an- 
ticipation of the hypothesis of monads.—2. Of 
Sardis, an epigrammiatic poet, and the compiler 
of a Greek Anthology, devoted to licentious 
subjects. Vid. Phanupns.—3. A’ physician of 
Berytus in Pheehicia, one, of whose medical 
formule is quoted by Galen.—4: Also a. phy- 
sician, and a pupil of Erasistratus in the third 
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The best editions of | 


4 \ wel of 


STRATUS., 14 
century B.C., who: appears ‘to have lived on 


very intimate terms with his tutor. 


wife. Stratonice. 


StraTonicy (Stpatovinn) 1. Wife of Antigo- 
nus; king. of Asia, by, whom she becatne the 
mother of Demetrius Poliorcetes —2. Daughter 


| of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Phila, the daugh- 


ter of Antipatet.” In 300, at which time ‘she 
could not have been more'than seventéen years 
of.age, she was married to Seleucus, king of 
Syria. Notwithstanding the disparity of their 
ages, she lived in harmony with the old king for 
some years, when it was. discovered that her 
step-son Antiochus, was deeply enamored: of 
her, and Seleucus, in order to save the life of 
his. son, which -was endangered by the vio- 
lence of his passion, gave up Stratonice in mar- 
riage to the young prince. She bore three chil- 
dren to Antiochus: 1. Antiochus IT., surnamed: 


Theos; 2. Apama, married. to Magas, king of 


Cyrene ; and, 3. Stratonice,—3s. Daughter of the 
preceding and of Antiochus I., was.married to, 
Demetrius I., king of Macedonia. She quitted 
Demetrius in disgust, on account of his second 
marriage with Phthia, the daughter of Olym- 
pias, and retired to: Syria: 


Daughter of Antiochus II., king of Syria, mar- 
ried to Ariarathes III., king of Cappadocia,—5,- 
One of the favorite wives of Mithradates the ° 
Great. 
SrraTONicba(Zrparovixesa, Brparovin: Zrpa- 
rovicedc, Stratoniceus, Stratonicensis > now ru- 


Lins at Hski-Hisar), one of the chief inland cities, 


of Caria, built by Antiochus I..Soter, who forti-. 
fied it strongly, and named it in honor of his 
It stood east of Mylasa, and 
south of Alabanda, near the River Marsyas, a 
southern tributary of the Meander. Under the 
Romans it was a free city, and it was improved 
by Hadrian: ~ Near it stood the great temple of 
Jupiter (Zeus) Chrysaoreus, the centre of the 
national worship of the Carians. There is some 
reason to believe that Stratonicea stood on the’ 
site of a former city, called Idrias, and, still ear- 
lier, Chrysaoris, Wire tit YM a 

[SrRaTonicts (Srparévixoc), of Athens, a dis- 
tinguished musician of the time of Alexander 
the Great, famed for his wit, and the'large num-. 
ber of pupils attendingihis musieal instructions. 
He is said to have visited Nicocles in Cyprus, 
and there to have met his death by his too great 
independence. ] , 

Srraronis.Turris. — Vid: Casarna, No.3. 

Srrarris (Stpdrre¢ or Brparic), an Athenian 
poet of the Old Comedy, flourished from B.C. 
412 to 380. [His fragments are collected in 
Meineke’s Comic. Grec. Fragm., vol. 1., p. 428- 


441, edit. minor. ] \ 


Srratus' (Ztpdroc). 1. (Ztpdtvo¢ : ruins near 
Lepenu or Lepanon), the chief town in Acarna- 
nia, ten stadia west of the Achelous. — Its terri- 
tory was called Srrarice. It was a strongly- 
fortified town, atid commanded the ford of the 
Achelous on the high road from A®tolia to Acat- 
nania, Hence it was a place of-military im- 
portance, and was at an early period taken pos- 
session of by the Autolians.—2. A town in Ach- 
aia, afterward called Dyme.—32. A town in the 
west of Arcadia, in the territery of Thelpusa, 
perhaps the same as the Homeric Stratia. 


Here she was put: — 
| to death by her nephew Seleucus II., against 
‘whom she had attempted to raise a revolt.—4. 


STRONGYLE, 


Srroneyip. Vid..Naxos. } 
. STRONGYLION (2zpoy7vAiwr),'a distinguished 
Greek statuary,, flourished during the last thirty 
or forty. years Of the fifth century B.C. 
Stropakves. Instra (Ztpodddéec), formerly 
called’ Puora (HAwraé: now. Strofadia and 
) Strivaliy, two islands in the Tonian. Sea, off the 
coast of Messenia and south of Zacynthus: 
The Harpies. were pursued to these islands: by 
. the sons of Boreas; and-it was from the cir- 
curnstance of the latter returning’ from these 
islands after the pursuit that they are supposed 
to have’ obtained the name of Strophades. 

_ Srrépuius(Zrpddcoc), 1. King of Phocis, son 
of Crissus and Antiphatia, and husband of Cydra- 
gora, Anaxibia, or Astyochia, by whom he. be- 
came. the father of Astydamia and Pylades. . Ved. 
Orxstes.—[2. Father of Scamandrius, mention- 
ed in the Iliad.(v., 49).] fe ; 

Srricuites (Zzpovyarecy, a Median people, 
mentioned. only by Herodotus (i., 101). 
[Srryme(Zrptun: Brpvunvoc, Btpywnococ, and 

Erpvucaioc), on the Lissus, a city of the Thasii 
in Thrace: also claimed as their own by the 
Maronite, who contended with the Thasians 
for its possession.] . 5 “pata 

Srrymon (now Struma, by the Turks Karasw), 
an important river:in- Macedonia, ‘forming the 
boundary between that country and Thrace 
down to the time of Philip. It rose in Mount 
Scomius, flowed first south and then southeast, 

passed through the Lake Prasias, and, imme- 

diately south of Amphipolis, fell into. a) bay of 
the 4igean Sea, called after it Srrymonicus Si- 
wus. The numerous: cranes on its banks are 
frequently mentioned by ancient writers. 

SrryMonu (Srpvpdvvoc), the old name, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, of the Bithynians, who mi- 
grated into Asia Minor from the banks of the 

River Strymon. » Bithynia was sometimes call- 
ed Strymonis. ° : 

Srupmra, a town of Macedonia, in the district 
Peonia, probably on the River Erigon. 

“ Srympsaripes. . Vid. STYMPHALUS. 

SryvmpHatis (Lroudaric). 1. A lake in Arca- 
dia. Vid. Srympuanus.—2. A district in Mace- 
donia, between Atintania and Hlimiotis. 

SrympHinus (Zripdadoc, BrbudnAog: Brvu- 
$a%.0¢), a town in the northeast of Arcadia, the 
territory of which was bounded on the north by 
Achaia, on the east by Sicyonia and Phliasia, on 
the south by the territory of Mantinea, and ‘on 


& 


the west by that.of Orchomenus and Pheneus. 


The district was one of military importance, 


since it commanded one of the chief roads. 


from Arcadia to Argolis, Its name is said to 


have been derived from Stymphalus, a son of | 2 Vi 
| Sublacensis, which was a branch of the Via Ti- 


Elatus and grandson of Areas. . The town it- 
self was situated.on a mountain of the same 
name, and on the northern side of the Lake 
SeyupHiLis (Stoudadic: now Zaraka),on which 
dwelt, according to tradition, the celebrated 
birds called SrympHacives (Lrvugadidec), de- 
‘ stroyed by Hereules:- (For details, vid. p. 357, 
b.) -From this lake issued the River Stympha- 
jus, whieh, after a short course, disappeared un- 
der ground, and was supposed to appear again 
as the River Erasinus’in Argolis.. 
" Srvra (ta. Bropa: Drvpéve: now Stura), a 
“gown. in Eubeea, on the southwestern coast, not 


fax from Carystus, and nearly opposite Mara- | 


SUCCABAR. 


) thon in Attica, The inhabitants were originally 
Dryopes, though they subsequently denied their 
descent from this people:. They took an active 


ium, Salamis, and Platez. 
came subject to the Athenians, and paid,a year- 
ly. tribute of twelve hundred drachme. “The 


annexed to Eretria. : 
‘Sryx (270g), connected with, the verb orvyéa, 
to hate or abhor, is the name of the principal 
river in the nether world, around which-it flows 
seven times. Styx is described as a daughter 
of Oceanus and Tethys. _ Asa nymph she dwelt 
at the entrance of Hades, in a lofty grotto which 
was supported-by silver columns. As a river, 
Styx is described as a branch of Oceanus, flow- 
ing from its tenth source ; and the River. Co- 
eytus, again, is a branch of the Styx. By Pallas 
Styx became the mother of Zelus (zeal), Nice 
(vietory), Bia (strength), and Cratos (power). 
She was the first of all the immortals who took 
her children to Jupiter (Zeus) to assist him 
against the Titans; and, in return for this, her 
children were allowed forever to live with Ju- 
piter (Zeus), and Styx herself became the di- 
vinity by whom the most solemn oaths were 
sworn.: When one of the gods had to take an 


oath, poured out the water. eae. 

Styx (2rdé: now. Mavra-neria), a river in the 
from a high rock, and falling into the Crathis, 
The ancients believed that the water of this 


Alexander the Great. was. poisoned by it. It 
was said, also, to break all vessels made of glass, 


the hoof of a horse or a mule, ’ : 


sion, the Greek Pitho (Ilev8o), also called by the 
diminutive Suadela. 4 

‘Sciekua (Dovdyeda), an ancient city of Caria, 
near Myndus, was the burial-place of the old 
kings of the country. f 

Suasa (Suasanus: now. S. Lorenzo), a Di- 
| nicipium.in Umbria, on the Sena. A 

Suastus. Vid. Cuoasres,.No. 2. 

Suserrom or Supertum (Sudertanus : now 
Sovretto), a town in the, interior of Etruria. 

Sustaguium (Sublacensis ; now Subiaco), a 


Near it stood the celebrated 


near its’ source. 
and from it was derived the: name: of the ‘Via 


burtina, » 3 jain 
Supuictus Pons. Vids Romay p..748, a. . 
Sunur.. 1..A town of the Leétani in Hispa- 
nia Tarraconensis, east of Tarraco, described by 
some as a town of the Cosetani, and by others; 
Subu or Cubi), a river in Mauretania Tingitana, 
flowing past the colony Banasa. into the At; 
lantic, Ocean. em Dee, 
“Sunura or Susurra. ~ Vid. Roma, p. 748, b. 
Supzupxka (now Zarvi),a town in Thrace, on 
the road from Philippopolis to Hadrianopolis. 
‘ Succanar (Zovxdbappe, Ptol. : nay ena 2), 
; 7 r 


town was destroyed inthe Lamian war by the 
Athenian general Pheedrus, and its territory was’ 


river was poisonous; and, according to one:tale,~ 


Svapa, the Roman personification of persua-. 


part in the Peysian war, and fought at Artemis- ’ 
They afterward be-. 


oath by Styx, Iris fetched a cup full of water 
from the Styx, and the god, while taking the — 


north. of Arcadia, near Nonacris, descending ~ 


stone, metal, and any other material except of 


small town of the Aqui in Latium, on the Anio, ~ 


villa-of Claudius and Nero (Villa Sublacensis); ..~ 


again, as a town of the llergetes:—2. (Now: . 


) 


SUCCT. | 
an inland city of Mauretania Cesariensis, south- 


east of the mouth of the Chinalaph. It was a 
colonia, and is ‘mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 


cellinus under the name of oppidum. Sugar-ba- | 


ritanum. 
Sccci or Succorum AneusTiz. L. : 
Suvoro, 1: (Now Xucar), a river in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, rising in a:southern branch of; 
Mount Idubeda, in the territory of the Celtiberi, 
- and falling south of Valentia into a gulf of the 
Mediterranean called after it Sinus Sucronensis: 
(now Gulf of Valencia).—2. (Now Cullera), a 
town of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
‘on the preceding river, and between the Iberus 
and Carthago Nova. amon, 
Supertom. / Vid. Supprtom. | 
'Supirr Montes, a range of mountains’in the 
southeast of Germany, in which the Albis takes 
its rise. ‘ 
Sunn (now Fuengirola), a town in Hispania 
Betica, on the road from Malaca to Gades. 
Surssa Avrunca (Suessanus : now Sessa), a 
town of the Aurunci in Latium, east ofthe Via 
Appia, between Minturne and Teanum, on the 
western slope of Mons Massicus. ‘It was situ- 
ated in a beautiful district called Vescinus ager, 
whence it haS been supposed that the town 
itself was at one time called Vescia. It was 
made a’ Roman colony in the Samnite wars, but 
must have been afterward colonized afresh, 
since we find it called in inscriptions Col. Julia 
Felix. It was the birth-place of the poet Lucil- 
ius. ; ‘ 
‘Sugssa Pom¥r¥a (Suessanus), also called Pé- 
METIA Simply, an ancient and important town of. 
'» the Volsei in Latium, south of Forum ‘Appii, 
conquered ‘by the: Romans under Tarquinius 
~ Priscus, and taken a second time and sacked 
by the consul Servilius. It was one of. the 
twenty-three cities situated in the plain after- 
ward covered by the Pomptine Marshes, which 
_ are said indeed to have derived their name from 
this town. . 
SurssErant, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, mentioned in connection with the Sedetani. 
- _ SvEssi6nes or Sunssones, a powerful people 
in Gallia Belgica, who were reckoned the bravest 
of all the Belgic Gauls after the Bellovaci, and 
who could bring fifty thousand men into the field 
» in Cesar’s time. Their King Divitiacus, shortly 
before Cesar’s arrival in the country, was reck- 
oned. the most powerful chief in all Gaul, and 
had extended his sovereignty even over Britain. 
The Suessiones dwelt in an extensive ‘and fer- 


' stile country east of the Bellovaci, south of the 


Veromandui, and west of the Remi. - They pos- 
sessed twelve towns, of which the capital was 
Noviodunum, subsequently Augusta Suessonum 
or Suessones (now Sotssons). 

SurssuLta (Suessulanus: now Torre di Ses- 
sola), atown in Samnium, on the southern slope 
of Mount Tifata. 

»., ~ Sunronics Pauzinus. Vid::Pavuinus. 

Surronivs Tranquittus, C., the Roman his- 
torian, was born about the beginning«of the 
reign of Vespasian. - His father was Suetonius 
Lenis, who was a tribune of the thirteenth le- 
gion in the battle of Bedriacur, in which Otho 
was defeated. Suetonius practiced as an advo- 


cate at Rome in the reign of Trajan. He lived), 


on intimate terms with the younger Pliny, many 
. 838 


Vid. Haus. 
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| of whose letters are addressed to him» At the 
request, of Pliny; Trajan granted to Stetonius 
the jws trium liberorum ; for, though he was mar- 
ried, he had not three children, which number ° ~ 
was necessary to rélieve him from varions legal ° 
disabijities. Suetonius was afterward appoint- 
ed private. secretary (Magister Epistolarum) to | 
Hadrian, but was deprived of this office by the 
emperor, along with Septicius’Clarus, the Pre- 
fect\of the Pratorians, on the, ground of asso- 
ciating with Sabina, the emperor’s wife, without 
his permission. Suetonius, wrote many works, 
of which the only ones ‘extant are; Vite Duo- 
decim Casarum, or the twelve emperors, of, 
whom the first is C: Julius Caesar; and the last ~ 
is Domitian; Liber de illustribus Grammaticis ; 
Lnber-de claris Rhetoribus ; Vite Ferentii; Hora- 
tit, Persti, Lucant, Juvenalis, Plinii Majoris. His 
chief work is his Lives of the Cesars.' -Sueto- 
nius-does not follow the chronological order in 
his Lives, but-he groups together. many things: 
of the same kind. His language is very brief 
and precise, sometimes obscure, without any 
affectation of ornament.” He certainly tells a- 
prodigious number of scandalous anecdotes 
about the Cesars, but there was ‘plenty to tell 
about them; and if he, did not choose to sup- 
press those anecdotes which he believed to be 
true, that isno imputation’on his veracity.“ As 
a great collection of facts of all kinds, the work 
on the Cesars is invaluable for the historian 
of this period. “His judgment. and his ‘honesty 
have both been attacked by some modern critics; 
but we are of opinion that, on both grounds, a 
careful study of his work will justify him. . Thé 
friendship of the younger Pliny is evidence in 
favor of his integrity.’ The treatise De illustri- 
bus Grammaticis and that De claris Rhetoribus 
are probably only parts of a larger work. They 
contain a few biographical and other notices, 
that are occasionally useful. It has-been con- 
jectured that the few scanty lives of the Latin 
poets, already enumerated, belonged to a larger 
work De Poetis. If this conjecture be true, 
the short notice of the elder Pliny may not be 
by Suetonius. A work entitled De Viris Illus- 
tribus, which has been attributed both to Sue- 
tonius' and‘the younger Plinjus, is now unani- 
mously assigned to Aurelius Victor. The best 
editions of Suetonius are by P. Burmann, Am- 
sterdam, 1736, 2 vols. 4to, and by Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Lips., 1816, 3 vols. 8vo. a 
Suvi, one of the greatest and most powerful 
races of Germany, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the collective name of a great number of 
German tribes, who-were grouped together on 
account of their migratory mode of life, and 
spoken of in opposition to thé’ more settlea 
tribes, who went under the: general name of In- 
gevones. The Suevi are’ déscribed by all the 
ancient writers: as occupying the greater half 
of all Germany ;. but the aceounts vary respect- 
ing the part of the country which they inhabit- 
ed. Cesar represents them as dwelling east 
of the Ubii and Sygambri, and west of the Che- 
Tusci, and their country as divided into one 
hundred cantons. Strabo makes them’ extend 
In an easterly direction beyond the Albis. and 
In a southerly as far as the sources of the Dan- 
ube. Tacitus gives the name of Snevia to the 
Whole of the east of Germany from the Danube 
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to the Baltic. Ata later time the collective 
_ name of the Suevi gradually disappeared ; and 
the different tribes of the Suevit race were each 
called by their distinctive. names... In the sec- 
ond halfof the third century, however, we again 
find a people called, Suevi, dwelling between 
‘the mouth of the. Main and. the Black Forest, 
“whose name is stilfpreserved in the modern 
‘Suabia ;’ but this people was only a body of bold 
adventurers from various German tribes, who | 
assumed the celebrated name of the Suevi in 
consequence of their not possessing any distin- 
“guishing appeHation.: : 

Surmnas, M. Nowius, tribune of the plebs in 
B.C. 56, fought on Pompey’s side at the’ battle 
of Pharsalia. 

Sures (now. Sbéba), a city of Northern Africa, 

_ in the Carthaginian territory (Byzacena). 
- Surnriva (now Sfaitla), a city of Byzacena, | 
south of Sufes, of which its name is a.diminu- 
tive. It.became, however, a much more im- 
portant place, as-a-chief centre of the roads in 
the interior of the province of Africa. Its ruins 
are magnificent... / Dd 

Surpas (Zoutdac), a Greek .lexicographer, of 
whom nothing is known. No certain conclu- 
sions as to the age of the compiler can be de- 
rived from passages in the work, since it may 
have received numerous interpolations and ad- 

_ ditions: Eustathius, who lived about the end 
of the twelfth century of the Christian. era, 
quotes the Lexicon of Suidas; and there aye 
passages in the Lexicon referring to Michael 
Psellus, who lived at the close of the eleventh 
century. The Lexicon of Suidas is a dictionary 
of words arranged in alphabetical order, with 
some few peculiarities of arrangement ; but it 
contains both words which are found in diction- 
aries of languages, and also, names of persons 
and places, with extracts from ancient Greek 
writers, grammarians, scholiasts, and lexicog- 
raphers, and some. extracts from later Greek 
writers. ‘The names of persons comprehend 
both persons who are mentioned in sacred and 
in profane history, which.shows that if the work 
is by one hand, it is by a Christian. No well- 
conceived plan has been the basis of this work ; 
it is incomplete as to the number, of articles, 
and exceedingly irregular and unequal in the 
execution, ‘Some articles are pretty complete, 
others contain no information at all. As to the 
biographical notices, it has been conjectured 
that Suidas or the compiler got them all from 
one source, which, it is further supposed, may 
be the Onomatologos or. Pinax of Hesychius of 
Miletus. The Lexicon, though without merit 
as to its execution, is valuable both for the liter- 
ary histery of antiquity, for the explanation of 
words, and for the citations from many ancient 
writers. The best.editions.of the, Lexicon are 
by Kuster, Cambridge, 1705, 3 vols. fol... by 
Gaisford, Oxford, 1834, 3 vols. fol. ; and by Bern- 
hardy, 4to, Halle, 1834-50 (not yet complete). 

Surowes, the general name of all the German 
tribes inhabiting Scandinavia. 

Suismontivm, a mountain in Liguria. , 

Suicr (Sulcitanus :. now Sulci), an ancient | 
town in Sardinia, founded by the Carthaginians,” 


and a place of considerable maritime and com- 
mercial importance. {t was situated on a prom: | 
éatory on the southwestern corner of thé island. + 
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Sureas (now Sorgue), a river in Gaul, de- 
scending from the Alps, and flowing into the” 
Rhone near Vindalum., 


. Svurva, Cornitivs, the name of a patrician 
family. This family was originally called Ru- - 


finus (vid. Rurinus),‘and the first member of it: 
who obtained the name. of Sulla was P. Corne-. 
lius Sulla, mentioned below (No.1). The origin 
of the name is uncertain. Most modern writers 
suppose that it is'a word of the same significa- 
tion as Rufus or Rufinus, and refers simply to 


‘the red color of the hair or the complexion; but 
| it has been conjectured with greater. probability 


that it is a diminutive of Sura, which was a cog-. 
nomen in several Roman gentes. Jt would be 
formed from Sura on the same, analogy as puella 
from puera, and tenellus from tener, ‘There ds 
no authority for writing the word Sylla, as is 
done by many modern writers. On coins and, 


inscriptions we always find Sula or Sulla, never: - 


Sylla. 1. P., great-grandfather of the dictator te 


Sulla,.and grandson of P. Cornelius: Rufinus, 
who was twice consul in the Samnite wars. 
Vid. Rurinus, Cornetius. His father is not 
mentioned. He was flamen dialis, and likewise 
pretor urbanus' and peregrinus in B.C. 212); 
when he presided over the first celebration of 
the Ludi Apollinares.—2. P-, son of No. 1, and 
grandfather of the dictator Sulla, was pretor in 
186.—3. L., son of No. 2, and father of the dic- 
tator Sulla, lived in obscurity, and left his son. 
only a slender fortune.—4. L. surnamed Fr.rx, 
the dictator, was born in 138. Although his. 
father left him only a small property, his means 
were sufficient to secure for him a good educa- 
tion.. He studied the Greek and Roman litera- 
ture with diligence and success, and appears 
early to have imbibed that love for literature 
and art by which he was distinguished through- 
out life. At the same time he prosecuted pleas- 
ure with equal ardor, and his, youth, as well as 
his manhood, was disgraced by the most sensual 
vices. Still his love of pleasure did not absorb 
all his timé, nor did it emasculate his mind ; for 
no Roman during the latter days of the repub- 
lic, with the exception of Julius Cesar, had a 
clearer judgment, a keener ‘discrimination of. 
character, or a firmer will, The slender prop- 
erty of Sulla was increased by. the liberality of 
his step-mother and of a courtesan named Ni- 
copolis, both of whom left him all their fortune. 
His means, though still scanty for a Roman no- 


ble, now enabled him to aspire to the honors of 


the state. .He was queestor in 107, when he 
served under Marius in Africa. Hitherto he 
had-only been known for his profligacy ; but he 
displayed both zeal and.ability in the discharge 
of his duties, and soon gained the approbation 


of his commander, and the affections of the sol-, 
diers. It was to Sulla that Jugurtha,was de-. * 


livered by Bocchus; and the questor thus 
shared with the consul the glory, of bringing 
this war to aconclusion. . Sulla himself was:So 
proud of his share in the success, that he had a 
seal ring, engraved, representing the surrender 


-of Jugurtha, which he continued to wear till the* 


day of his death. Sulla continued to serve’un- 
der Marius with great distinction in the cam- 

aigns against the Gimbri and Tettones ; but 
Marius becoming jealous of the rising fame of 
his officer, Sulla left Marius in ae took a 
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eommand under the ¢ lleasve of’ Marius, Q.,' 
Catulus, who intrusted’ the. chief Management 
of the war to Sulla. Sulla now returned to 
Rome, where he appears to have lived quietly 
for some years. He was pretor in 93, and_in 
the following year (92) was sent as propreetor 
into Cilicia, with special orders from the senate 


‘to restore Atiobarzanes to his kingdom of Cap-+ 


"¢ 


padocia, from which he had been expelled by 
Mithradates. Sulla met with complete success. 
He defeated Gordias, the general of Mithrada- 
tes, in Cappadocia, and placed Ariobarzanes on 
the throne. "The enmity between Marius and 

lla now assumed a more deadly form. Sul- 
la’s ability and increasing reputation had already 


led the aristocratical patty to lookup to him as | 


one of their leaders ; and thus political animos- 
ity was added to private hatred. In addition 
to this, Marius and Sulla were both anxious to 
obtain the command of the impending war 
against Mithradates ; and the success which 
attended Sulla’s recent operations in the Hast 
had increased his popularity, and pointed him 
out as the most suitable person for this import- 
ant command. About this time Bocchus erect- 
ed in the Capitol gilded figures, representing the 
surrender of Jugurtha to Sulla, at which Marius 
was so enraged that he could scarcely’ be pre- 
vented from removing them by force. The ex- 
asperation of both parties became so violent that 
they nearly had recourse to arms against each 
other; but the breaking out of the Social war 
hushed all private quarrels for the time. , Mari- 
us and Sulla both took an active part in the war 
against the common foe. But Marius was now 
advanced in years.; and he had the deep morti- 
fication of finding that his achievements were 
thrown into the shade by the superior energy 
of his rival. Sulla gained some brilliant vic- 


tories over the enemy, and took Bovianum, the | 


chief town of the Samnites. He was elected 


consul for 88, and received from the senate: the 
‘command of the Mithradatic war. 


The events 
which followed—his expulsion. from Rome by 
Marius, his return to the city at the head of his 
legions, and the proscription of Marius and his 
leading adherents—are related in the life of Ma- 
rius, ‘Sulla remained at Rome tillthe end of the 
year, and set out for Greece at the beginning of 
87, in order to carry on the war against Mithra- 
dates. He landed at Dyrrhachium; and forth- 
with marched against Athens, which had be- 
come the head-quarters of the Mithradatic cause 
in Greece. After a long and obstinate siege, 
Athens was taken by storm on the 1st of March 
in 86, and.was given up to rapine and plunder. 
Sulla then marched against Archelaus, the gen- 
eral of Mithradates, whom he defeated in the 
neighborhood of Cheronea in Beotia; and in 
the following year he again gained a decisive 
victory over the same general near Orchome- 
nus. But while Sulla was carrying on the war 


with such success in Greece, his enemies had | 


obtained the upper hand in Italy. The consul 
Cinna, who had been driven out of Rome by his 
colleague Octavius, soon after Sulla’s departure 


from Ttaly, had entered it again with Marius at | 


the close of the year. Both Cinna and Marius 
were appointed consuls 86, and all the regula- 


tions of Sulla’'were swept away. Sulla, how- | 


ever, would not return to Italy till he had-brought 
840 ‘ 


' wictory. 
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the-iwar against Mithradates to a-conclusien. 
After, driving ‘the generals of Mithradates out 
of Greece, Sulla crossed the Hellespont, and 
early in 84 concluded a peace with the king of 
Pontus. He now turned his-arms against Pim-. 


% 


» 


bria, who had been appointed by the Marian’. -' 


party as his’ suecessor im: the command. » But 
the troops of Fimbria deserted their. general, 
who put an end to his own life, ‘Sulla now pre- 
pared to return totaly: After leaving his le- 
gate, L. Licinius Murena, in command of the 
province of Asia, with two, legions, he set sail 
with his own army to Athens. ‘While’ prepar- 
ing for his'deadly struggle in Italy, he did not 
lose’ his interest in literature. He carried with 
him from Athens to Rome the valuable library 
of Apellicon of ‘Teos, which contained most of 
the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. Vid. 
Aprtiicon. ‘He landed at Brundisium in the 
spring of 83. The Marian party far outnum- 
bered him in troops, and-had every prospect of 
By bribery and promises, however, 
Sulla gained over a large number of the Marian 
soldiers, and he persuaded many of the, Italian. 
towns to espouse his cause.’ In the field his 
efforts were crowned by equal success; and he 
was ‘ably supported by several of the Roman 
nobles, who espoused his cause in’ different 
parts of Italy. Of these’ one of the most dis- 
tinguished was the young Cn. Pompey; who 
was at the time only twenty-three years of age. 
Vid. Pompnius, No. 10. ‘In the fellowing year 
(82) the struggle was brought to a close by the 
decisive battle gained by Sulla over the Sam- 
nites and Lucanians under Pontius Telesinus 
before the Colline gate of Rome: This victory 
was followed by the surrender of Preneste and 
the death of the’younger Marius, who had taken 
refuge in this town. Sulla was now master of 
Rome and Italy; and he resolved to take the 
most ample vengeance upon his enemies, and 
to extirpate the popular party. One of his first 
acts was to draw up a list of his enemies who 
were to be put to death, calleda Proscriptio. It 
was the first instance of the kind in. Roma 
history. All persons in this list were outla 
who might be killed by any one with impunity, 
even by slaves ; their property was.confiscated 
to. the state, and was to be sold by public aue- 
tion; their children and grandchildren lost their 
votes.in the comitia, and were excluded from 
all public offices. Further, all who killed a pro- 
scribed ‘person received two.talents as a re- 
ward; and whoever sheltered sucha person was 
punished with death.. Terror now reigned, not 
only at Rome, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists 
of:the proscribed constantly appeared. No-one 
was safe; for Sulla gratified his friends by plac- 
ing in the fatal lists their personal enemies, or 
persons whose property was coveted by his ad- 
herents. The confiscated property, it is true, 
belonged to the state, and had to be sold by pub- 
lic auction, but the friends.and dependents of 
Sulla purchased it at a nominal! price, as no one 


¥ 
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| dared to bid against them... The number of per- 


sons who perished by the proscriptions is stated 
differently, but it appears to have amounted to 
many? thousands. ’ At the commencement of 
these horrors Sulla had been appointed dictator 
for as longa time as he judged. to be necessary. 
This was toward the close of 81. Sulla’s chief 
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object in being invested with the distatorship: 
was to carry into execution, in a Jegal manner, 
the great reforms which he meditated in the 
constitution ‘and the administration of justice: 
He had no intention of abolishing the republic, 
and, consequently, hé caused consuls to.be elect 
ed: for the following year, and was elected to the 


office himself in 80, while he continued to hold 


the dictatorship. ‘The general object of Sulla’s 
reforms was to restore, as far as possible, the. 
ancient Roman constitution, and to give back 


to.the senate and the aristocracy the power’ 


which they had. lost. -Thus*he deprived the 
tribunes of the plebs of all real power, and abol- 
ished altogether the legislative and judicial func- 
tions of the comitia tributa. At the beginning 
of 81, he celebrated a splendid triumph on ac- 
count of his ‘victery over Mithradates. In a 
speech which’ he delivered to the people at the 
close of the ceremony, he claimed for himself 
the surname of Felix, as he attributed his suc- 
cess in life to the favor of the gods. In order 
to strengthen his power, Sulla established mili- 
tary colonies throughout Italy. The inhabit- 
ants of the Italian towns, which had fought 
against Sulla, were deprived of the full Roman 
franchise, and were only allowed to retain the 


commercium: their land was confiscated and.) 


given to the soldiers who had fought under him. 


Twenty-three legions, or, according to another | 
statement, forty-seven legions, received grants | 


of land.in various parts of Italy. A great num- 
ber of these colonies was settled in Etruria, the 
population of which was thus almost entirely 
changed. These colonies had the strongest*in- 
terest in upholding the institutions ‘of Sulla, 


since any attempt to invalidate the latter-would | 


have endangered their newly-acquired posses- 
sions. 


belonged to persons proscribed by him. The 
slaves thus’ rewarded are said to have been as 
many as ten thousand, and were called Cornelii 
after him as their patron. After holding the 
' dictatorship till the beginning of 79, Sulla -te- 
‘signed this office, to the surprise of all classes. 
He retired to his estate at Puteoli, and there, 
surrounded by the beauties of nature and art, 
he passed the remainder of his. life in those lit- 
erary and sensual enjoyments in which he had 
always taken so much pleasure. His dissolute 


mode of life hastened his death. The imme- | 
diate catise of his death was the rupture of a | 
blood-vessel, but some time before he had been | 


suffering from the disgusting, disease, which js 
known jn modern times by the name of Morbus 
Pediculosus, orPhthiriasis.. He died in 78; in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He was honored with 
a public funeral, and a monument was erected 


. to him in the Campus Martius, the inscription 
It ; 
| him; but we do not read that he was put to 


on which had been composed by himself. 
stated that none of his friends ever ‘did him a 
kindness, and none of his enémies a wrong, 
without being fully repaid. Sulla was married 
Ave times: 1. To Ilia or Julia, who bore him a 


dauchter, married to Q. Pompeius Rufus, the | 


son of Sulla’s colleague in the consulship in 88 ; 


2. To #lia; 3. Lo 
tella, who bore 
and likewise twins, a son:and a daughter; 


Sulla likewise created at Rome a kind | 
of body-guard for his protection by giving the | 
citizenship to a great number of slaves whohad | 


Jelia; 4. To. Cacilia.Me- | 
him.a son, who died before Sulla, | 


tt 
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Valeria, who bore him a daughter: after -his 
death. Sulla wrote a history ‘of his’ own life 
and times, called Memoirs (‘Yrouviuara). It 
was dedieated to L. Lucullus, and extended to 
twenty-two books,’the last of which was finish- 
ed by Sulla a:few days before his death. He 


Anthology contains a short epigram which is 
ascribed to: him.—5. Fausrus, son of the dic- 
tator by his fourth wife Cecilia Metella, and a 
twin brother of Fausta, was born>not long be- 
fore 88, the’ year in which his father obtained 
the’ first consulship. He-.and his sister received 
the names of Faustus and Fausta respectiv 

on-account of the good fortune of their father. 
At the death of ‘his father in 78, Faustus and 
his sister were left under ‘the guardianship of 
L. Lucullus. . Faustus accompanied .Pompey 
into Asia, and was the first who mounted. the 
walls of the temple of Jerusalem in 63. In 60 
) he exhibited the gladiatorial games which his 
| father in his last will had enjoined upon him. 
In 54 he was questor. 
the senate the commission to‘rebuild the Curia 
Hostilia,; which had been: burned down in the 
| tumults following ‘the murder, of Clodius, and 
which’ was henceforward to be calléd the Curia 
Cornelia, in honor of Faustus andhis father. 
He married Pompey’s daughtet, and sided with 
his father-in-law in the civil war. He was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, and subse- 
quently joined the leaders of his party in Africa: 
After the battle of Thapsus in. 46, he attempted 
to escape into Mauretania, but. was taken pris- 
oner by P. Sittius, and carried to Cesar. Upon 


by the soldiers in a tumult,. Faustus seems 
only to have resembled his father in ‘his. extrava- 
gance. We-know from Cicero that he was 
overwhelmed with debt at the breaking out of 


was elected consul along with P. Autronius 
| Patus for the year 65, but neither. he nor his 
colleague entered upon the office, as they were 
accused of bribery by L. Torquatus the younger, 
and were condemned. It was currently be- 
| Jieved that Sulla was privy to both of Catiline’s 
conspiracies, and he was accordingly accused 
of this:crime by his former aceuser, L. 'Torqua- 
tus, and by.C. Cornelius.. He was defended by 
Hortensius and Cicero, and. the speech of the 
latter on his behalf is still extant. He was ac- 
quitted ; but, independent of the testimony of 
Sallust (Cat.; 17); His:guilt may almost be in- 
ferred from the embarrassment of his advocate. 
In the civil war Sulla espoused Cesar’s cause. 
He served under him’ as Jegate in Greece, and 
| commanded along-with Cesar himself the right 
wing at thé battle of Pharsalia (48). He died 
in 45.7. Surv.) brother of No; 6, took part in 
both of Catiline’s conspiracies. His guilt was 
$0. evident that no one was willing to defend 


| death along with the other conspirators, 

| <Surtmo(Sulmonensis). 1. (Now Sulmona), a 
town of the Peligni, in the country, of the Sas 
bines, seven miles south of Corfioimm, on the 
road to Capua, and situated-on two small mount+ 
aim streams, the watef of which was exceed- 
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also wrote Fabule Atellane, and the Greek. 


In 52 he received from. 


the civil war.—6: P.; nephew of the dictator, — 


his. arrival.in Casar’s camp he was murdered: 


ingly cold: hence we find. the town called by — 
5. | the poets gelidus Sulmo. {tis celebrated.as the 
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birth-place of Ovid. 
but was afterward .restored,..and- is mentioned 
as a Roman eolony.—2! (Now Sermoneta), an 
ancient town of the Volsci in Latium, on the 
Ufens, which had disappeared in Pliny’s time. 


It was destroyed by Sulla, 


Surpycka, a Roman~poetess, who flourished | 


toward the close of the first century, celebrated 


for suadry amatory effusions, addressed to her | 
husband Calenus. -Their general -character may. | 


be gathered from the expressions of Martial, | 


Ausonius, and Sidonius Apollinaris: Dy.all of 
whom they are noticed. 
‘tirical poem, in seventy’ hexameters, on the 
edict of Domitian, by which philosophers were 
banished from Rome and from Italy, which is 
ascribed to Sulpicia by, many modern critics. 
It is generally appended to the editions of Ju- 
* venal and Persius. Bere : 
-“Sunpicka Guns, was one of the most ancient 
Roman gentes, and produced a succession of 
distinguishéd men, from the foundation of the 
_republic to the imperial period. 'The-chief fam- 
ilies of the Sulpicii during the republican period 
bore the names of Camprinus, GALBA, GaLius, 
Rurvus (given below), Saverrio. 

Surricius Apovtiniris, a contemporary of 


A. Gellius, wasa learned grammarian. /There. 
are two poems in the Latin Anthology purport-, 


ing to be “written by Sulpicius of Carthage, 
whom some identify with the above‘named Sul- 
picius -Apollinaris.-.One of these poems con- 


.. gists of seventy-two lines, giving the argument, 


of the twelve books of Virgil’s Auneid, six lines 
being devoted to each book. 

Suvricivs Rurvus. -1. P., one of the most dis- 
tinguished orators of his time, was born B.C. 


124. He commenced public life as a supporter” 


of the aristocratical party, and acquired great 
influence in the state by his. splendid talents 
while he was still -young. In 93-he was ques- 
tor, and in 89 he served as legate of the consul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic war. In 
88 he was elected to the tribunate ; but he de- 
serted the aristocratical party, and joined Ma- 
rius). The causes of this sudden change are 
not expressly stated; but we are told that he 
“was overwhelmed with debt; and there can be 
little doubt that he was bought by Marius. Sul- 
picius brought forward a law in favor of Marius 
and his party, of which an account is given un- 
der Marius. When Sulla marched upon Rome 
at the head of his army, Marius and Sulpicius 
took to flight.. Marius succeeded in making his 
escape to Africa, but Sulpicius was discovered 
in a villa ‘and put to death.—2. P., probably son 
or grandson of the last, Was one of Cesar’s le- 
gates in. Gaul and in: the civil war. He was 
pretor in 48, “Cicero addresses him in 45 as 
imperator.. It appears that he was at that time 
im [Wyricum, along with Vatinius. —3. Surv., 
with the surname Lemont, Indicating the tribe 
to which he belonged, was a contemporary and 
friend of Cicero, and of about the same age. 
He first: devoted himself to oratory, and he 
studied this art with Cicero in his youth. He 


afterward studied law; and he'became one of. 


the best jurists ‘as well as most eloquent orators 

of his age. He was questor of the district of 

Ostia in 74; curule edile 69; pretor 65; and 

consul 51 with M. Claudius Marcellus. He-ap- 

pears to have espoused Cesar’s side in the civil 
842 


There is extant a sa- | 


‘Alfenus Varus. 


> SURIUS., 


war, and was-appointed by.Ozsar proconsul of 
Achaia (46 or 45). He-died in 43 in the camp 
of M. Antony, having been. sent.by the sénate © 
ona mission 1o Antony, who was besieging Dec. 
Brutus in Mutina, Sulpicius wrote agreat pum 
ber of legal. works. He is often cited by. the 
jurists whose.writings are excerpted.in the Dis 
gest; but there is no excerpt directly from him 
in the Digest.. He had numerous pupils, the 
most distinguished of whom were A. Ofilius and 
There are extant in the collec- 
tion of Ciéero’s Epistles (ad, Fam., iv.) two let- 
ters frony Sulpicius to Cicero, one of which is 
the, well-known letter of consolation on the 
death of Tullia, the daughter of the orator. The 
same book contains several letters from Cicero 
to Sulpicius, He is also said to bave written 
some erotic poetry. -‘Sulpicius. left a son Ser- 
vius, who is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s 
correspondence. . ; 

[Summria (Zovunria), an ancient city in the. 
eastern part of Arcadia, in ‘the district Mena- 
lia, said to ‘have derived its name from Suma- 
teus, a son of Lycaon: after the founding of 
Megalopolis, it fell into. decay.] 

Summinus, a. derivative from summus, the 
highest, an ancient Roman or Etruscan divin- 
ity, who was equal or even of higher rank than 
Jupiter., In fact, he may be regarded as the Ju- 
piter of the night; for, as Jupiter was the god 
of heaven in the bright day, so Summanus was 
the god of the nocturnal heaven, and hurled his, 
thanderbolts during the night. Summanus hadi 
a temple at Rome near the Circus Maximus, and 
there was a representation of him in the pedi-_ 
ment of the Capitoline temple. ’ 

Stnium (Dodviov: Lovviede: now Cape Co- 
lonni), a celebrated promontory forming the” 
southern extremity of Attica, with a town of 
the same name upon it. Here was a splendid. 
temple of Minerva (Athena), elevated three 
hundred feet above the sea, the columns of 
which are still extant, and have given the mod- 
ern name to the promontory. It was fortified 
by the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, 
and remains of the ancient walls, with the tem-. 
ple of Minerva (Athena), are still extant. * 

Sunonensis Lacus (now Lake Sabanjah), a 
lake. in Bithynia, between the Ascania, Palus 
and the River Sangarius, near Nicomedia. 

Supprsus, Tarquinivs. . Vid. Tarquintus. 

[Superum,.Mare. Vzd. Apria.] . 4 

Sora, Lenrinus. Vid. Lentrurus,.No. 9. 

_ Sura, L. Licrnivs, an intimate friend of Tra- 
jan, and three times consul, in A.D. 98, 102, and- 
107. On the death of Sura, Trajan honored him 
with a public funeral, and erected baths to per-- - 
petuate his memory. Two of Pliny’s letters 
are addressed to him. 

~ Stra (Zodpa: now Surie), a town of Syria, 
in the district Chalybonitis, on the Euphrates,. 
a little west of Thapsacus. woe 

SuRANE Or SuARNL (Soupavot), a people of Sar- 
matia.Asiatica, near the Porte. Caucasie and 
the River Rha. Their country contained many 
gold mines. : 4 

Surenas, the general of the Parthians who 
defeated Crassus in B.C..54. » Vid. Crassus. 

Strivs (Sovpzoc), a tributary of the Phasis in 
Colchis, the water of which had the power of 
forming petrifactions. » At. its confluence with 


"ie sé > 
“ SURRENTINICOLLES:? 1 * 
the Phasis stood a'town named Surtom (Zod- 


ezov). , 
called, Suram. idee 
Surrentini Conues. “Vid Surrentum. 
‘SURRENTUM (Surrentinus : now Sorrento), an 
ancient town of Campania, opposite. Capree, 
_and situated on the promontory (Promontorium 
Minerve, now Punta della Campanella) sepa- 
rating the Sinus Pestanus from the Sinus Pu- 
teolanus. It was subsequently a Roman col- 
ony, and on the hills (Surrentini Colles) in its 
neighborhood was grown one of the best wines 


in Italy, which was strongly recommended to | 


convalescents on account”of its thinness and 
wholesomeness. : 
’* Sts, gen. -orvum (ra Yodoa: in the Old Test- 
ament, Shushan : ZYovozoc, Susianus: ruins at 
Shus), the winter residence of the Persian kings, 
stood in the district.Cissia of the province Su- 
siana, on the eastern bank of the River Cho- 
aspes. Its name in old Persian signifies Lily, 
and that flower is said to,abound in the plain in 
which the city stood. It was of a quadrangular 
form, one hundred and twenty (or, according to 
others, two hundred) stadia in circuit, and with- 
out fortifications ; but it had a strongly-fortified 
citadel, containing the palace and treasury of 
the Persian kings. The Greek .name ‘of this 
citadel, Memnonice or Memnonium, is perhaps 
a corruption of the Aramaic Maaninon, a fort- 
ress ; and this.easy confusion of terms gave rise 
to the fable that the city was founded by Titho- 
nus, the father of Memnon. .A_ historical tra- 
dition ascribes its erection to Darius, the.son of 


2 


Hystaspes, but it existed already in the time of. |» 


“Daniel. (Dan., viii., 2.) (There is, however, a 
difficulty as to the identification of the Shushan 
of Daniel with the Susa of the Greeks, and as 
to the true position of the River Ulai or Eu- 
leus, which can not be discussed within the 

. limits of this article.) ‘The climate of Susa was 

_ very hot, and hence the choice of it for the win- 
ter palace. It was here that Alexander and his 

generals celebrated their nuptials with the Per- 

sian princesses, B.C. 325. The site of Susa is 


now marked by extensive mounds, on’ which 


are found fragments of bricks and broken pot- 
tery, with ‘cuneiform inscriptions. 

Stsiriow (Zovaapivr), to whom. the origin of 
the Attie Comedy. is ascribed, was a native of 
Megara, whence he removed into Attica; to the 
village of Icaria,a place celebrated as a seat of 
the worship of Bacchus (Dionysus). This ac- 
count agrees with the claim which the Mega- 
rians asserted to the invention of comedy,.and 
which was generally admitted. Before the time 
of Susation, there was, no doubt, practiced at 
Tearia and the other Attic villages, that extem- 
pore jesting and buffoonery which formed a 
marked feature of the festivals of Bacchus (Dio- 
nysus); but Susarion was the first who so reg- 
. ulated this species of amusement as to lay. the 

foundation of Comedy, properly so called. ‘The 
“Megaric comedy appears to have flourished, in 
its fall development, about B.C. 600 and. on- 
ward; and it, was introduced by Susarion into 
Attica between 580-564. eae oat ok 

, [Susra (Zovola: now Susen or Susent), acity 
of Aria, on the borders of Parthia, probably iden- 
tical with the Suphtha of Ptolemy, and assigned 
by him to Patthia.] 


The plain through which it flows:is still. 


SYBARIS. 


Susiina, -p, or Susts (7 Douvetarm, h Bovole 
nearly corresponding to Khuzistan); one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire, 
lay between Babylonia and Persis,‘and between 
Mount Parachoatras and the head of the Per- 


| tended’ from the junction of the Euphrates with 
the Tigris to about the’ mouth of the River 
Oroatis (now Tab). It; was divided from, Per- 
sis on the southeast and-east by a mountainous 
tract, inhabited by independent tribes, who made 
| even the kings of; Persia pay them for a safe 
passage. 
ains was called Susides or Persides:Porte (Zov- 


Toa): its positions uncertain; perhaps it was 
the pass of Kelahz Sefid, in the upper valley of, 
the Tab. On the north it was separated from 
Great Media’ by Mount Charbanus, an eastern’ 
branch of Mount Zagros, which contained the 
sources of the chief rivers of Susiana, the Cuo- 
asprs, the Copratss, and the Eunmus (the Pa- 
siTicRis Came from the mountains on the east). 
On: the west it was divided from Assyria by an 
imaginary line drawn south from near the Me- 
dian pass in Mount. Zagros to the Tigris, and 
from Babylonia by the Tigris itself; ~The coun- 
try was mountainous and cool.in the north, and 
low and very hot in the south, and the coast 
along the Persian Gulfwas marshy. The mount- 
ains were inhabited by various wild and inde- 
pendent. tribes, and the plains by a quiet agri- 
cultural people, of the Semitic. race, called Su- 
sii or Susiani. te) yt 
Surrivm (Sutrinus: now Suri), an ancient 
town of Etruria, on the eastern side of the Sal- 
tus Ciminius, and on-the road from Vulsinii-to 
Rome. It was taken by the Romans at an early 
period ; and in B.C. 383,.or seven years after 
the capture of Rome by the Gauls, it;was made 
a Roman colony: .It.was celebrated for its fidel- 
ity to Rome, and was, in consequence, besieged 
several times by the Etruscans. On one occa- 
sion it was obliged to surrender to the Etrus- 
cans, but was retaken by Camillus in:the same 
day, whence arose the proverb ire Sutriwm. 


of the.ancient town. 

Syacrr (Ldaypoc) 1. One of the alleged ante- 
Homeric poets, is said to have flourished after 
Orpheus and Museus, and to have been the first 
who sang the Trojan war.—[2.. A Lacedemo- 
nian, deputy from Sparta'when the Greeks sent 


demand to have the supreme command of the 
expedition.] 

Syacrus (Sdaypoc dxpa), the greatest promon- 
tory of Arabia, is described differently by differ- 


identified with the easternmost headland of the 
whole-peninsula, Ras-el-Had. CRs 

S¥niris (Zv6apic). \ 1, (Now Coscile or Siba- 
ri), a river insLucania, flowing by the city of 
the same name, and falling into the Crathis. 
It derivediits: name from the fountain.Sybaris, 
near Bura; in Achaia. —2. (Svbapitne, Sybarita), 
a celebrated Greek town in Lucania,.was sit- 
uated between the rivers Sybaris and Crathis, 


| near the confines of Bruttium. It was founde' 


sian Gulf. In this last direction, its coast ex- . 


The chief pass through these mount- © 


oidse mbAaL, at mbAaL al Wepoidec, Bovarddes né-" 


There are still remains of the walls and tombs 


to Gelon of. Syracusé to ask his aid against — 
Xerxes, rejected,.on behalf of his state,Gelon’s - 


ent ancient writers, but-is most probably to be- 


at a short distance from the Tarentine Gulf, an P 


» B.C. 720 by Achwans and Trezenians, and soon 


rus, and opposite the promontory Leucimne in 


‘they drew their chief parallel of latitude. 


SYBOTA. ’ 


attained an extraordinary degree of prosperity 
and wealth. It carried on an extensive com- 
merce wit Asia Minor and other countries on 
the Mediterranean, and its inhabitants became 
s0 notorious for their love of luxury and pleas- 
ure, that their name was employed to indicate: 
any voluptuary. ‘At the time of their highest 
prosperity their city was fifty stadia, or upward 
of six-miles in circumference, and they exer- 
cised dominion over twenty-five towns, so that 
we are told they were able to bring into the 
field three hundred. thousand men, a number, ' 
however, which appears incredible, But their 
prosperity was of short duration. The.Acheans 
having expelled the Treezenian part of the pop- 
ulation, the latter took refuge at the neighbor- 
ing eity of Croton, the inhabitants of which es- 
pouseq their cause. . In the war which ensued 
between the two states, the Sybarites were com- | 
pletely conquered by the Crotoniats, who fol- 
lowed up their victory by the capture of Syba- 
ris, which they destroyed by turning the waters 
of the River Crathis against the town, B.C. 510. 
The greater number of the surviving Sybarites 
took refuge in other Greek cities in Italy; but 
a few remained: near their ‘ancient town, and 
their descendants formed part of the population 
of Thurii, which was founded in 443 near Syba- 
vis, Vid-T wort. : 

Synora (ta Sv60ra : Sub6d6r10¢ : Now Syvota), 
a‘number of small islands off the coast of Ept- | 


Corcyra, with a harbor of the same name on 
the main land, It was here that a naval battle 
was fought between the Corcyreans. and Co- 
rinthians, B.C. 432, just.before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war. > 
Syvcuaus or Sicuzaos, also called AcrrBas, 
Vid.~ACERBAS. 
Sycudr, Sycunm. Vid. Nearoris, No.5. 
[Sycurrum, according to Livy, a place in/Thes- 
salian Pelasgiotis, at the base of Mount Ossa. ] 
[Syupra (in Strabo Zudp7), a town on the 
coast of Cilicia. Aspera, between Coracesium 
and Selinus:] : 
Syine (Soqvn: Sunviryne and YunvArnc, Sy- 
enites: ruins at Assouan), a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the eastern bank of the Nile, just below the | 
First Cataract. It has been in all ages the 
southern frontier city of Egypt toward Authio- 
pia, and under the Romans it. was kept by a 
garrison of three cohorts. - From its neighbor- 
hood was. obtained the fine red granite~called 
Syenites lapis. It was also-an important point 
in the astronomy and geography of the ancients, 
as it lay just under the tropic of Cancer, and 
was therefore chosen as the place through which 
Of 
course the sun was vertical to Syene at the 
time of the summer solstice, and a well was 
shown: in whieh the:reflection of the sun was 
then seen at noon; or,.as the rhetorician Aris- 
tides expresses it, the disc of the sun covered 
the well as a vessel is covered by its lid. 
Syennists (Svévveotc), a common name of 
the. kings of Cilicia. Of these the most import- 
ant are,-l. A king of Cilicia, who joined with 
Labynetus (Nebuchadnezzar) in mediating be- 
tween Cyaxares and Alyattes, the kings. re- 
spectively of Media‘ and Lydia, probablyin B.C. | 
844 


‘as Roman subjects. 
gambri who remained in Germany withdrew 


‘eer ; 


we 
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\ 
SYMMACHUS, Q. AURELIUS. 


610.2. Contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, 
to Whom he was: tributary.  Hisdaughter ‘was 
married to Pixodarus.—3. Contemporary with 
Artaxerxes II, (Mnemon), ruled over Cilicia, 
when the younger Cyrus marched through his 


country in his expedition against his brother 


Artaxerxes... [ Vid. Epyaxa.] : 

SyG@aMBRI,;SUGAMBRI, SIGAMBRI, SycaMBRI OF 
Srcamprt, one of the most powerful tribes of 
Germany at an early time, belonged to the Ts- 


tevones, and dwelt originally north of the Ubii 


on the Rhine, whence they spread toward the © 


north as far‘as the Lippe. The Sygambri are 
mentioned by Cesar, who invaded their terri- 
tory. They were conquered by Tiberius in the 
reign of. Augustus, and a latge number of them 
were transplanted to Gaul, where they received 
settlements between the Maas and the Rhine 
The portion of the Sy- 


further south, probably to the mountainous 
country in the neighborhood of the ‘Taunus, 
Shortly afterward they disappear from history, 
and are not mentioned again, till the time of 


‘Ptolemy, who: places them much further north,’ 


close to the Bructeri and the Langobardi, some- 
where between the Vecht and the Yssel. - Ata 
still later period we. find them forming an im- 
portant part of the confederacy known under 
the name-of Franci. 

Syria. Vid. Sutra. 

Sytuium (SéAAcov: probably ruins near Bol- 
kassku, north of Legelahkot), a strongly-fortified 
town of Pamphylia, on a mountain forty stadia 
(four geographical miles) from the coast, be- 
tween Side and Aspendus. We: 

[Svnoson (Zv200Gv), Son. of aces, younger 
brother. of Polyerates, the tyrant of Samos. 
Banished by his brother, he went to Egypt, and 
thence to Persia, after the accession of Darius, 


who rewarded him for some previous favor with _ 


the tyranny of the island of Samos. Syloson 
ruled Samos till his death, and was succeeded 
in the sovereignty by his son AZaces.] : 
Syivanus. Vid. Stnvanus. 
Svuvius: Vid. Sinvius. : WE 


Symarnus (Svua0oc: now Giaretta), a river 


on the eastern coast of Sicily and at the foot of 
Mount Aitna, forming the boundary between 


Leontini and Catana, on which stood the town, 


of Centuripe. : 
Syme (2dun: Dopaioc, Dowete: now 
small island off the southwestern coast of Caria, 


‘lay in the mouth of the Sinus Doridis, fo, the 


west of the promontory of Cynossema. It was 
one. of the early Dorian states, that existed in 
the southwest.of Asia Minor before the time‘of 
Homer. Its connection both with Cnidus and 


with Rhodes, between which it lay, is indicated « 
by the tradition that it was peopled by a colony. 


from Cnidus led by Chthonius, the'son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) and of Syme, the daughter of 
Jalysus. Some time after the Trojan war, the 
Carians are said to have obtained possession of 
the island, but to have deserted it again in con- 


‘sequence of a severe drought: | Its final settle- 


ment by thé Dorians is ascribed to the time of 
their great migration. The island -was' reckon- 
ed at thirty-five miles in circuit. . It had eight 
harbors.and a town, which was also called Syme. 

SymMicnts, Q. Auritius, a’ distinguished 


Symi);'a 


“eurtailment of the sums annually allowed for 


_ performed the duties of the high offices which 
‘he filled in succession with, a degree of mild- 


 emperors.under whom he served. | The remain- 


a palimpsest in the Ambrosian library, Mediolan., 
1815. The best editions of the epistles are by 
Juretus, Paris, 1604, and by Scioppius, Mogunt., 


ward at Alexandrea, where he heard Hypatia. 


-and involved him in danger and disgrace... Hav- 


with Gratian on'the removal of the:altar of Vic- 


ordered by the indignant emperor to quit his 


ae . 
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SYMPLEGADES. 


scholar, statesman, and orator in. the latter half 
of the fourth century of the Christian era: By | 
his example and authority, he inspired for a time © 
new life and vigor into the literature of his | 
country. He was educated in:Gaul; and, hav- 
ing discharged the functions of questor and | 
pretor, he was afterward appointed (A.D. 365) | 
Corrector of Lucania and the Bruttii; and in 
373 he was proconsul of Africa. ~ His zeal for 
the ancient religion of Rome checked for a | 
while the prosperous current of his. fortunes, 


ing been chosen by the senate to, remonstrate 


tory (382) from their council hall, and on the 


the maintenance of the Vestal Virgins, and. for 
the public.celebration of sacred rites, he was 


presence, and to withdraw himself to a distance 
of one hundred miles from Rome. | Nothing 
daunted by this repulse, when appointed prefect 
of the city (384) after the death of his perse- 
eutor, he addressed an-elaborate epistle to Va- 
lentinianus, again urging the restoration of the 
pagan deities to their former honors. ‘This ap- 
plication was resisted by St. Ambrose, and was 
again unsuccessful. Symmachus afterward es- 
poused the cause of the usurper Maximus (387) ; 
but he was pardoned by Theodosius, and raised 
to the consulship in 391. His personal charac- 
ter seems to have.been unimpeachable, as he 


ness, firmness, and integrity seldom found 
among statesmen in that corrupt age. “The ex- 
tant works of Symmachus are, 1. Epistolarum 
Libri X., published after his death by his son. 
The last book contains his official correspond- 
ence, and is chiefly composed of the letters pre- 
sented by him when prefect of the city to the 


ing books comprise a multitude of epistles, ad- 
dressed to a wide circle of relations, friends, 
and acquaintances. 2. Novem Orationum Frag- 
menta, published for the first time by Mai from 


1608. ; 

(SyMPLEGADES (SuprdAnyddec). 
InsuLZz. ] 

Syniisius (Svvéotoc), one of the most elegant 
of the ancient Christian writers, was a native 
of Cyrene, and devoted himself to the study of 
Greek literature, first in his own city, and after- 


Vid. Cvanna 


He became celebrated for his skill in eloquence 
and poetry, as well-as in philoscphy, in which | 
he was a follower of Plato. About A.D: 397, 
he was sent by his fellow-citizens of Cyrene on 
an embassy to Constantinople, to present the 
Emperor Arcadius with a crown of gold, on 
which occasion he delivered an oration on the 
overnment of, a kingdom (repi Gactreiac ) 
which is still extant. Soon after this he em- 
braced Christianity, and in 410 was ordained 
bishop of Ptolemais, the chief city of the Libyan 
Pentapolis.. He presided over his diocese with 
energy and success for about twenty years, and 
died about 430. His writings haye been objects 


“which Timoleon caused to be destroyed. 


e 


SYRACUSH. 
of admiration both to ancient and modern schol- 
ars; and have obtained, for him the’ surname 
of Philosopher. ‘ ‘The best edition of his works 
is by Morel, Paris, 1612; much improved and 
enlarged, Paris, 1633’; reprinted, 1640. [His 
“Yuvo. (Hymns); ten in number, are contained 
in Boissonade’s Lyrict Grecz, Paris, 1825, 18mo.] 
Synnipa, also’ Synyas (rd Zbvvada: Bvvva- 
debe, Synnadensis : now probably ruins at Afiom- 
Kara-Hisar), a city in the north of Phrygia Sal- 
utaris, at first inconsiderable, but afterward a 
place of much importance, and, from the time 
of Constantine, the capital of Phrygia Salutaris. 
It stood in, a fruitful plain, planted with olives, 
near a mountain from which was quarried the 
very celebrated Synnadic marble, which was of 
a beautiful white, with red veins and spots (Zvv- 
vadexoc. AiMuc; Synnadicus lapis, called also Do- 


; cimiticus, from’ a still nearer place, Docimia). 
Sypuax (Z0dak), king of the Massesylians, » 


the westernmost tribe of the Numidians. His 
history is related in the life of his contemporary 
and rival, Masinissa... Syphax was. taken pris- 
oner by Masinissa B.C. 203, and was sent. by 
Scipio, under the charge of Lzlius, to Rome. 
Polybius states that he was one of the captives 
who adorned the triumph of Scipio, and that he 
died in confinement shortly after. Livy, on the 
contrary, asserts that he was saved from that 
ignominy by a timely death at Tibur, whither 
he had been transferred from Alba. 
Syrico. Vid. Syvracusa. 


Syrictsm (Zupékovea. or Lupakocoat, Jon: 


Dupjcovoat, also Lypaxotoat, Svpaxoven : Bupa- 
Kobatoc, Lvpakooroc, Syracusanus ; now Siracu- 
sa in Italian, Syracuse in English), the wealth- 
iest and most populous town in Sicily, was sit- 
uated on the southern part of the eastern coast, 
four hundred stadia north of-the promontory 
Plemmyrium, and ten stadia northeast of the 
mouth of the River Anapus, near the lake or 
marsh called Syraco (Zvpaxd), from which nat 
derived its name. It was founded B.C. 734, 
one year after the foundation of Naxos, by a 
colony of Corinthians and other Dorians, led 
by Archias the Corinthian. ‘The town was 0rig- 
inally confined to the island Ortygia lying im- 
mediately off the coast ; but it afterward spread 
over the neighboring ‘main land, and at the 
time of its greatest extension under the elder 
Dionysius it consisted of five distinct towns, 


.| each surrounded by separate walls., Some writ- 


ers, indeed, describe Syracuse as consisting of 
four towns, but this simply arises from the 
fact that Epipole was frequently not reckoned 
a portion of the city. These five towns were, 
1. Ortye¥a (Oprvyia), frequently called simply 
the Isnanp (Ndoo¢ or Niooc), an island of an 
oblong shape, about two miles in circumfer- 
ence, lying between the Great Harbor. on the 
west and the: Little Harbor on the east. It 
was, as has been already remarked, the por- 
tion of the city first built, and it contained the 
citadel or Acropolis, surrounded, by double ee 
n 
this island also was the celebrated fountain of 
Arethusa, It was originally separated from the 
main land by a narrow channel, which was sub- 
sequently filled up by a causeway ; but this 
causeway must at a still later time have been 
swept away, since we find in the Kar period 


\ 
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~ -SYRACUSA. 
that the island was connected with the mainland 
by means of @ bridge.—2- Acwrapina (’Aypa- 


- divn), occupied originally the high ground of the 


a 


peninsula north of Ortygia, and was surrounded 
on the north and east by the sea. The lower 
ground between Achradina and Ortygia was-at 
first not included in the fortifications of either, 
but was employed partly for religious proces- 
_sions and partly for the burial of the dead. At 
the time of the siege of Syracuse by the Athe- 
nians in the Peloponnesian war (415), the city 
consisted only of the two parts already men- 
tioned, Ortygia forming the inner and Achra- 
dina the outer city, but separated, as explained 


above, by the low ground between the two-— } 


3. Txcur (Ttyy), named after the temple of 


'-Tyche or Fortune, was Situated northwest of 


Achradina, in the direction of the port ealled 
Trogilus. . At the time ‘of the Athenian siege 
of Syracuse it was only an unfortified suburb, 
but it afterward. became the most populous part 
of the city. In this quarter stood the Gymna- 
sium.—4. Nwxroris, (Néa w6dcc), nearly south- 


west of Achradina, was also, at the time: of the: 


Athenian siege of Syracuse, merely a suburb, 


and called Temenires, from having within: it | 


the statue sand consecrated ground of Apollo 
Temenites. Neapolis contained the chief the- 
atre of Syracuse, which was the largest in all 
‘Sicily, and many temples.—5. Epreénz (ai ’Er- 
modal), a space of ground rising above the three 
quarters of Achradina, Tyché, and Neapolis, 
which gradually diminished -in- breadth ‘as it 
Tose higher, until it ended in a small ‘conical 
mound. This rising ground was surrounded 


‘with strong walls by the elder Dionysius, and 
. Was thus included in,Syracuse, which now be- 


came one of the most strongly fortified cities of 
the ancient world. The highest point of Epi- 
pole was called Huryélus (Eipinioc), on which 
stood the fort Labdalum (Ad6datov). , After Epi- 
pole had been added to the city, the circumfer- 
ence of Syracuse was one hundred and eighty 
Stadia; or upward of twenty-two English miles ; 
‘and the entire:population of the city is supposed 
to have amounted to five hundred thousand 
souls at the time of its greatest prosperity. Syr- 
acuse had two harbors.. The Great Harbor, 
still called Porto Maggiore, is a splendid bay 
about five miles in circumference, formed by the 
island Ortygia and the promontory Plemmy- 
rium: ‘The Small Harbor, also ealled- Laccius 
(Ad«xvoc), lying between Ortygia and Achradi- 
na, was.G¢apacious enough to receive a large 
fleet of ships of war. ‘There were several stone 
quarries (lautumig@) in Syracuse, which are fre- 
quently mentioned by ancient writers, and in 
‘ which the unfortunate Athenian prisoners were 
confined. These quarries were partly in Achra- 
-dina, on the descent from the higher ground to 
the lower level toward Ortygia, and-partly in 
Neapolis, under the ‘southern cliff of Epipolé. 
From ‘them was taken, the stone of which the 
city was built.. On one side of these quarries 
is the rémarkable excavation, called the Ear of 
Dionysius, in which it is said that this tyrant 
confined the pérsons whom he suspected, and 
that he was able from a little apartment above 
to overhear the conversation of his captives. 
This tale, however, is clearly an invention. 
The city was supplied with water from an aque- 
846 : 


this form of government did not last long: 


| thé title of king, in 270. 
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duct, which was constructed by Gélon -and-im- 
proved by Hieron. It-was. brought through 
Epipole and Neapolis to Achradina and Ortygia, 
The modern city of Syracuse is confined to the _ 
island. The remaining quarters of the ancient 
city aré now uninhabited, ‘and :their position 
marked only by a few ruins. " Of these the most 
important are the remains of the great theatre, 


cand of an’amphitheatre of the Roman period. 


The government of Syracuse was Originally an 
aristocracy; and the political power was inthe 
hands of the landed proprietors, called Geomori 
orGamori. In course of time the people, having 
increased in numbers, and wealth, expelled the 
Geomori and established a ‘démocracy. But 
Ge- 
lon espoused the cause of the aristocratical 
party, and’ proceedéd to restore them by force. 
of arms; but on his approach the people opened 
the: gates to him, and he was acknowledged 
without opposition tyrant or sovereign of Syr- 
acuse, B.C. 485... Under his rule and that of 
his brother Hieron, Syracuse was: raised to an 
unexampled degree of wealth and prosperity. 
Hieron died in 467, and was succeeded by his 
brother Thrasybulus; but the rapacity and cru- 
elty of the latter soon provoked a revolt among 
his subjects, which led to his deposition andthe 
establishment of a democratical form of govern- 
ment... The next most important event in’the 
history of Syracuse was the siege of the city by 
the Athenians, which endéd inthe total’ de- 
struction of. the great. Athenian armament in 
413: The democracy continued to-exist in Syr 
acuse till 406, when the elder Dionysius made 
himself tyrant of the. city. After along and 
prosperous. reign, he was sueceeded, in’ 367 
by his.son,’the younger Dionysius, who was 
finally expelled by Timoleon in 343. A repub-. 
lican-form of government was again establish-.° 


}ed; but it did not last‘long; and in 317 Syra- ~~ 


cuse fell under the sway of Agathocles. ‘This. _ 
tyrant died in 289; and the city being distract- 
ed by factions, the Syracusans. voluntarily con- 
ferred the supreme power upon Hieron IJ., with 
Hieron: cultivated 
friendly relations with the Romans; .but-on his 
death in 216, atthe advanced age of ninety-two, 
his grandson Hieronymus, who succeeded him, 
espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A Ro- 
man army under Marcellus was sent against 
Syracuse ; and after a siege of two years, during 
which Archimedes assisted his fellow-citizens 
by the construction of various engines of war 
(vid. Arcutmepss), the city was taken by Mar- 
cellusin 212: From this time Syracuse became 
a town.of the Roman province of Sicily. | 
[Syracusanus Portus (Lupakdorog Ayuqv, NOW 
Porto Vecchio), aharbor on the eastern coast of 
Corsica, where the Syracusans had probably es~ 
tablishedia factory for their trade : according to 
Diodorus, it was the best. harbor in the island-] 
Syrers (Zvpyic), according to. Herodotus,,a 
great river of European Sarmatia, rising in the 
country of the Thyssagete, and flowing through 
the land of the Meote into: the Palus Meotis. 
It has not been identified with certainty. 
Syrta Dra (Zupin Wedc), “the Syrian, god- 
dess,”’ a name by which the Syrian Astarte or 
Aphrodite is sometimes designated. This As- 
tarte was a Syrian divinity, resembling in many 


( 


SYRIA. 
points the Greek Aphrodite. It ‘is: not improb- 


able that’ the latter was originally the Syrian 
Astarte; for there: can be. no doubt that the, 


‘worship of Aphrodite came from the East to 
‘Cyprus, and thence was-carried into the. south 
of Greece. ' (8 
S¥ria (7 Zvpia, in Aramean Surja: Ddpoc, 
Syrus, and sometimes Zvpco¢, Syrius.:, now-So- 
ristan, Arab. Bsh- Sham, i. e., the land on the left, 
Syria), a country of Western Asia, lying along 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, be- 


tween Asia Minor and Egypt. . In a wider sense | 


the word was used for the whole tract of coun- 
try bounded by the Tigris on the east, the 
mountains of Armenia and Cilicia on the north, 
the Mediterranean on the west, and the Arabian 
Desert on the south ;, the whole of-which was 
peopled by the Aramean branch of the great 


Semitic (or Syro-Arabian) race, and-is included- 


in the Old Testament underthe name of Aram. 
This region may be well described physically 
as the great triangular depression of Western 
Asia encircled on the north and northeast by 
the Taurus and-its prolongation to the south- 
east; or, in-other words, by the highlands of 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Aria; and 
subsiding on the south and west into'the Med- 
iterranean and the Great» Desert .of Arabia. 
Even a wider extent than this is often given to 
Syria, so as to include the eastern part of Asia 
Minor, as far asthe River Halys and the Euxine. 
The people were of the same races, and those 
- of the north of the Taurus in Cappadocia and 
Pontus are called White Syrians (vid. Leuco- 
syrr1), in contradistinction to the people of darker 
complexion in Syria Proper, who are sometimes 
“even called Black Syrians (tpor péAavec). 
Even when the name of Syria is used in its er- 
dinary narrower sense, it is often confounded 
with Assyria, which only differs from Syria by 
having the definite article ‘prefixed. Again, in 
the narrower sense of the name; Syria still in- 
cludes two districts which are often considered 
as not belonging to it, namely, Pa@nicr and 
Patestine, and a third which is likewise often 
«considered separate, namely, Ca@umsyria; but 
this last is generally reckoned a part of Syria. 
In this, narrower sense, then, Syria was bound- 
ed on the west (beginning fromthe south) by 
Mount Hermon, at the southern end of Antilib- 
anus, which separated it from Palestine, by the 
‘ yange of Libanus, dividing it from. Pheenice, 
’ by the Mediterranean, and. by Mount Amanus, 
which divided it from Cilicia; on the north 
(where it bordered on Cappadocia) by the main 
chain of Mount Taurus, almost exactly-along 
the parallel of thirty-eight degrees, of north lat- 
itude,-and striking the Euphrates. just below 
Juliopolis, and considerably above Samosata : 
hence the Euphrates forms the eastern bound- 
ary, dividing Syria first from a very small por- 
tion’ of Armenia, and then from Mesopotamia, 
to about or beyond the thirty-sixth parallel of 
north. latitude, whence the southeastern and 
southern boundaries, toward Babylonia and Ara- 
bia, in the Great Desert, are exceedingly indefi- 
nite. (Compare Arasra.)~ The western part of 
“the southern boundary ran just. below: Damas- 
“us, being formed by the highlands of Trachon- 
itis. The western part of the country was in-’ 


tersected by a series. of mountains, running | 
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south from the Taurus, under the names of . 


Amanus, Pieris, Casius, Barcytus, and Lisa- 


nus, and ANTILTBANUS; and the northern part, © 


between the Amanus and the Euphrates, was 
also’ mountainous. The chief river of Syria 
was the Oronrns, and the smaller rivers Cua-— 
Lus and Curysorrwoas were also of importance. - 
The valleys'‘among:the mountains were fertile, 
especially in the northern part: even the east, 
which is now merged in the: great desert of 
Arabia, appears to have had more numerous 
and more extensive spaces capable of cultiva- 
tion, and supported great cities, the ruins of 
which now stand in the midst of sandy wastes. 
In the earliest historical period, Syria contained 
a number of independent kingdoms, of which 
Damascus was the most powerful. These were 
subdued by David, but became again independ- 
ent at, the end of Solomon’s reign; from which 


time we find the kings of Damascus sometimes — 


at war with the kings‘of Israel, and sometimes 
in alliance with them against the kings of Judah) 
till the reign of Tiglath-Piléser, king of Assyria, 
who, having been invited by Ahaz, king of Ju- 
dah, to assist him-against the united forces of 


“Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, 


took Damascus, and probably conquered all Syr- 
ia, about B.C. 740. Having been .a part suc- 
cessively of the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 


and Macedonian empires, it fell, after the battle . 


of Ipsus (B.C. 301), to the share of. Seleucus 
Nicator, and formed a part-of the great king- 
dom ofthe Seleucide, whose history is given in 
the articles Spinucus, Anwriocnus, Dremntrius, 
&c. In this partition, however, Celésyria and 
Palestine went, not to Syria, but to Egypt, and 
the’ possession of those provinces: became the 
great source of contention between the Ptole- 
mies and the Seleucids. By the irruptions of 
the Parthians on the east, and the unsuccessful 
war of Antiochus the Great with the Romans 
on the west, the Greek-Syrian kinodom was re- 
duced to the limits of Syria itself, and became 
weaker and weaker, until it was overthrown by 
Ticranes, king of Armenia, B.C. 79. ‘Soon 
afterward, when the Romans had conquered 
Tigranes as well as Mithradates, Syria was 
quietly added by Pompey to the empire of the 
republic, and was constituted a province B.C. , 
54; but its northern district, CommacENnr, Was © 
not included im this arrangement. .»As the east- 
ern province ofthe Roman empire, and with its 
great desert frontier, Syria was constantly ex- 
posed to. the irruptions of the Parthians, and, 
after them, of the Persians; but it Jong re- 
mained one of the most flourishing of the prov- 
inces. The attempt of Zenobia to make it the 
seat of empire is noticed under Parmyra and 
Zenosra.. While the Roman emperors defend- 
ed this _précious possession against the attacks 
of the Persian kings with various, success, ‘a 
new danger arose, as early as the fourth centu- 
ry; from the Arabians of the Desert, who began 


‘to be known under the name of Saracens ; and, 


when the rise of Mohammed had given to the, 
Arabs that great teligious impulse which revo- 
lutionized the Eastern world, Syria was the-first 
great conquest that they made from the Eastern 
empire, A.D: 632-638. In the time immediate- 
ly succeeding the Macedonian conquest, Syria 
was regarded as consisting of ee the 
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north, including the whole country down to the 
beginning of the Lebanon range, and the south, 
consisting. of Castusyrta in its more extended 
sense. ‘The former, which, was called Syria 
Proper, or Upper Syria (if dvw Zupéay Syria Sur 
perior), was divided into four districts,or tetrar- 
chies, which were named.after their respective 
capitals, Seleucis, Antiochéne, Laodicéne, and 
Under the Romans it was divided 
districts, named (mostly after their cap- 


> } 


ten 


* ital cities) Commagéne, Cyrrhestice, Pieria, Se- 


* 


& 


‘Jeucis, Chalcidice, Chalybonitis, Palmyréne, Ap- 


t 


~améne, Cassidtis, and. Laodicéne ;,but the last 
js sometimes included under Oassiotis: (Ved. 
the several articlés.) Constantine the Great 
separated from Syria the two northern districts, 
namely, Commagene and Cyrrhestice, and erect- 
ed them into a distinet province, called Euphra- 
- tensis or Euphratesia; and the rest .of Syria 
was afterward divided by\Theodosius II. into 
the two provinces of Syria Prima, including the 
sea-coast and the country north of Antioch, and 
_having that city for its-eapital; and Syria Se- 
cunda, the district along the Orontes, with Ap- 
amea for its capital » the eastern districts no 
longer formed apart of Syria, but.had fallen un- 
der the power of the Persians. 
‘Syria Porta (al Svpiac rvAae? now Pass of 
Beilan), a most. important pass between Cilicia 


and Syria, lying between the shore of the Gulf. 
of Issus on the west, and Mount Amanus on | 


the east.. Xenophon, who called the pass (or, 
rather, its fortifications) the Gales of Cilicia and 
of Syria, déscribes it as.three stadia in length 
and very narrow, with walls built from the 
mountains to the sea at both ends (the Cilician 
and the Syrian), and gates in the walls (Anabd., 
i, 4). These,walls and gates are not, mention- 
ed by the historians of Alexander. 

Syriinus (Lvpiavde), a Greek philosopher of 
the Neo-Platoni¢ school, was.a native of Alex- 
andrea, and studied at Athens under Plutarchus, 


whom he succeeded_as head of the Neo-Platonic | 


school in. the-early part of the fifth century. 
The most distinguished of his disciples was 
Proclus, who regarded him with the greatest 
veneration, and gave directions that at his death 
“he should be buried in the same totab with Syr- 


janus. Syrianus wrote several works, some of 


which are extant. Of these the most valuable 
are. the commentaries: on the Metaphysics .of 
Aristotle. A =s A 
Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, who, being pur- 
sued by Pan, fled into the River Ladon, and at 
her own* request. was metamorphosed into a 
reed, of which Pan then made his flute. 
“ Syrinx (Zvpiyé), a great and strongly-fortified 


city. of Hyreania, and the capital of the province- 
Perhaps it is'} 


under the Greek kings of Syria. 
only the Greek name of the city called, in the 
native language, Zadrakarta. 

[Syro, an Epicurean* philosopher at. Rome, 


on friendly terms.with Cicero: Baehr thinks he- 


is the same.as the Syro. who instructed Virgil partly, perhaps,on account of the different points, 


in the Hpicurean philosophy J 
Syros-or Syrus (Lipog,.called Zuvpin by Ho- 
mer, and Stpa by a few writers: Zvpso¢: now 


Syra), an island in the Algean Sea,and one of | 


the Cyclades, lying between Rhenéa and Cyth- 

nus. It is deseribed by the ancients as twenty 

Roman miles in circumference, and as rich in 
848 
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pastures, Wine, and corn. It contained two 
towns, one on thé eastern side, and one.on the 
western side of the island; of the, latter there 
are still remains near the modern harbor of Ma- 
ria della Grazia. The philosopher Pherecydes 
was a native of.Syros. Sete 
Syrris, gen. -Ipos (Ztpree, gen. -cdo¢ and -ewe, 
Ion. -coc), the Greek name for each of the two 
great gulfs ‘in the eastern-half of the northern 
coast of Africa, is derived by ancient writers 
from otpe, to draw, with reference to the quick- 
sands. by whieh, in the Greater Syrtis at least, 
ships were liable to ‘be swallowed,up; but 


modern scholars generally prefer the derivation’ ~ 
from the Arabic serf=a sandy. desert, whieh is 


at the present day applied to the country along 


this coast, the Ruecio Syriroa of the ancients. » 


Both were proverbially dangerous, the Greater 
Syrtis from its sand-banks and quicksands, and 
its unbroken exposure to the northern winds, 


the Lesser from its shelving rocky shores, -its - 


exposure to the northeastern winds, and the 
consequent variableness, of the tides. in it: 1. 
Syrers Magor (7 peydan Sdpric : now Gulf of 
Sidra); the eastern of the two. is a wide and 
deep gulf on the shores of Tripolita-and Oyre- 
naica, exactly. opposite to the Ionic Sea, or 
mouth of.the Adriatic, between ‘Sicily and Pelo- 
ponnesus. Its greatest depth, from north to 


| south, is about one hundred-and ten geograph- 


ical miles; its width is about two hundred:and 


thirty geographical. miles, between Cephale + 


Promontorium (now Ras Kharra) on the west, 


an 


and Boreum,Promontorium (now Ras Teyonas)~ 


on the east... (Strabo gives its width as fifteen 
hundred stadia, its ‘depth fifteen hundred to 
eighteen hundred, and its circuit four thousand 
to five thousand). The,Great- Desert comes 
down close .to its shores, forming a sandy coast. 
Vid. Syrtica Regio. The terror of being driven 
on shore in it is. referred to in the narrative of 
Saint Paul’s voyage to Italy (Acts, xxvil., 17, 
“fearing lest they should fall into the Syrtis”’) ; 
and the dangers of a march through the loose 
sand on its shores, sometimes of a burning heat, 
and sometimes saturated with sea-water, were 
scarcely less formidable. —Sveris Muxor (7 
uckpa Lopric: now Gulf of Khabs), lies in the 
southwestern angle of the great bend formed by 


.the northern coast of Africa.as it drops ‘down 


to. the south from the neighborhood of Car- 


thage, and then bears again to. the ;east;-in , 


other words, in the angle between the eastern 
coast.of Zeugitana and Byzacena (now .Tunis) 
and. the northern coast of Tripelitana (now 
Tripoli). Its mouth faces the east, between 
Caput.Vada or Brachodes Promontorim (now 
Ras Kapoudiah) on the north, and the island 
called Meninx or Lotephagitis (now Jérlah).on 
In its mouth, near the northern ex- 
tremity,,lie the islands of Cercina and Cercini- 
tis, which were. often regarded asyits northern 
extremity.. Its dimensions are differently given, 


from which they were :reckoned... The Greek 
geographers. give the width as six hundred 
stadia (sixty, geographical miles), and the eir- 
cuit sixteen hundred stadia: the Romans. give 
one hundred Roman miles for the width, and 
three hundred, for the circuit. The true width 


(between Ras: Kapoudiah and the eastern point 


‘ 
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of Jerbah) is about eighty geographical miles, |. 


and the’ greatest depth, measured westward 
frem the line Joining’ points, is about 
Sixty-five geographical miles. 

“the word Syrtis occurs in a few passages, with+ 
out any distinction-between the Greater and the 
Less. It seems most probable that he means 
to denote by this term the Greater Syrtis, and 
that he included the Lesser in the Lake Tri- 
TONIS. 3 atl 

Syrtica Reeio (7 Suprexy': now the western 

’ part of Tripoli), the special name of that part of 

the northern coast of Africa which lay between 
“the two Syrtes, from the River Triton, at the 

\ bottom of the Syrtis Minor, on the west, to the 

- Philenorum Are, at the bottom of the Syrtis 

“Major, on the east. It-was, for the -most part, a 
very narrow strip of sand, interspersed with 
salt marshes, between ‘the sea and-a range of 
mountains forming the edge of the Great Desert 
(now Sakgra), with only here and there a few 
spets capable of cultivation, especially about the 
River Cinyps. It was. peopled by Libyan tribes, 
the chief of whom were the Lotophagi, Mace, 
Psylli, and Nasaménes; and several Egyptian 


and Pheenician colonies were settled on the” 


coast at an early period. The Greeks of Cy- 


: ‘rene disputed with the Carthaginians thé pos- 


session of this district until.it was. secured to 
Carthage by the self-devotion of the Puirant. 
Under the Romans it formed a part of the prov- 
ince of Africa. It was often called Trreotrra- 
- wa, from its three chief cities, ABroTonum, CHa, 
‘and Lepris M4cwa; and this became its usual 


-name under the later empire, and has been 


handed down to our own time in the modern 
name of the Regency of Trzpol. 

Syrus, a slave brought to’Rome some years 
before the downfall of the republic, and desig- 


nated, according to the usual practice, from the | 


country of his birth. He attracted attention, 
while yet a youth, by his accomplishments and 
wit, was ‘manumitted by his master, who prob- 
“ably belonged to the Clodia gens, assumed the 
name of Publius, from his patron, and soon be- 
eame highly celebrated as a mimographer. . He 
may be said to°have flourished B.C. 45. His 
‘mimes were committed to’ writing, and exten- 
“-gively circulated at an early period ; and a col- 
lection of pithy moral sayings, extracted from 
‘his works, appears to have been used as a 
school-book.in the boyhood of St. Jerome. <A 
compilation of this description, extending to up- 
ward of one thousand lines in iambic and tro- 
chaic measures, every apophthegm being com- 
' prised in a single line, and the whole arranged 
alphabetically, according to the initial letter of 
the first word in each, is now extant under the 
title Publii Syri Sententia. These proverbs have 
been drawn from various sources, and are’ evi- 
dently the work of many different hands; but 
a considerable number may be ascribed to Sy- 
yus and his contemporaries. The best editions 
of the Sententie are by Havercamp, Lugd. Bat., 
' 1708, 1727; by Orelli, Lips., 1822 ; and by Bothe, 
in his Poetarum Latin..Scenicorum Fragmenta, 
ips., 1834. Sie 
‘ mele (Sé6ac), a river on the frontiers of 


Achaia and. Sicyonia. 
54>, 


In.}Herodotus, | 
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Tapas (Tabac: Tabyvic). 1. (Now Tavi), a 
small inland town of Sicily.—2. (Now Dawas), — 
a city of Caria, on the borders of Phrygia.—3. 
A city of Persis, in the district of Parztacene, 
on the road from Ecbatana to Persepolis. ih: 
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Tasernm. Vid. Tres Tapern a. % 
[Tapraca. » Vid. THaBraca.] 


Tasurnus (now Taburno), a mountain ee 


ing half to Campania and half toSamnium, Its — 
southern side was very fertile, and was:.cele- ws 
brated for its olive grounds. It shut in the — 
Caudine Pass en its southern side., — 
Tickrn (Taxary.: now large ruins at Khads), 
a city of Northern Africa,:in the Regio Syrtica, 
at the innermost angle of the Syrtis.Minor, to 
which the modern town gives itsname.. Under 
the Romans; it at first belonged to Byzacena, 
but it. was afterward raised to a colony aud 
made the western town of Tripolitana. It had 
an indifferent’ harbor. ~ A little to the west was 
the bathing place, called, from its warm muin- 
eral springs, Aque Tacapitana (now El Hammat- 


| el-Khabs). . - 


Tacrarinas, a Numidian in the reign of Tt- 
berius; had originally served among the auxil- 
iary troops in the Roman army, but he desert- ; 
ed; and, having collected a body of freeboot- 
ers, he became .at length the acknowledged 
leader of the Musulamii, a powerful people in 
the intérior of Numidia, bordering on Maureta- 
nia. ‘For some years he defied the Roman arms, 
but was at length defeated and slain in battle 
by Dolabella, A.D. 24. 

Tacuompso (Tayoupo, also Tacompsos, Plin., 
and Meraxouwo, Ptol.), afterward’ Conrrapsst- 
cis, a city in the Dodecaschenus, that is, the 
part of Aithiopia immediately above Egypt, 
built on an island (now Derar ?) near the east- 
ern’ bank of the river, alittle above Pselcis, 
which stood onthe opposite bank. Vid. Pspxors. 

Tacnos (Tayéc), king-of Egypt, succeeded 
Acoris, and maintained the independence of his 


country for a short time during the latter end |. 


of the reign of Artaxerxes II. He invited Cha- 
brias, the Athenian, to take the command of his 
fleet, and Agesilaus to undertake the supreme 
command of all-his forces.’ Both Chabrias and 
Agesilaus came to Egypt; but the latter was 
much aggrieved in having only the command 
of the mercenaries intrusted to him., Accord- 
ingly, when Nectanabis laid claim to the Egyp- 
tian crown, Agesilaus deserted Tachos, and es- 
poused the cause of Nectanabis, who thus be-. 
came King of Egypt B.C. 361. ‘ 
Txcirus. 1. C. Cornerivsy the historian. 
The time and place of his birth are unknown. 
He was a little older than the younger Pliny, 
who was bern A.D.61. His father was prob- > 
ably Cornelius Tacitus, a Roman eques, who is 
mentioned as a procurator in Gallia Belgica, 
and who died in 79. Tacitus was first promo-' 
ted by the Emperor Vespasian, and he received 
other favors from his sons Titus and Domitian. 
In 78 he married the daughter of C. Jahius Agric- 
ola, to whom he had been betrothed in the pre- 
ceding year, while Agricola was consul: - In the 
reign of Domitian, and in A.D 88,/Tacitus was. 


| preetor, and he assisted as one of the quindecem-: 
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viri at the solemnity of the Ludi Seculares: 


which were celebrated in that year. ~ Agricola 
died at Rome in 93, but neither Tacitus nor the 
daughter of Agricola was then with him. It is 


not known where Tacitus was during the last 
In the reign of Nerva, 97, | 


illness of Agricola. ; 
Tacitus was appointed consul suffectus, in the 
place of T. Virginius Rufus, who had died ‘in 


‘that year, and whose funeral oration he deliv- 


ered. We know that Tacitus had attained ora- 
torical distinction when the younger Pliny was 
commencing his career. He and Tacitus were 


"appointed in the reign of Nerva (99) to conduct 
the prosecution of Marius, proconsul of Africa. - 


Tacitus and Pliny were most intimate friends. 
In the collection of the letters of Pliny there 
are cleven letters addressed. to Tacitus. ‘The 
time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, but 
he appears to have survived ‘Trajan, who died 
117. Nothing is recorded of any children of 
his, though the Emperor Tacitus claimed a de- 
scent from the historian, and ordered his works 
to be placed in all (public) libraries. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the extant works of Tacitus: 1. Vita 
Agricole, the life of Agricola, which was writ- 
ten after the death of Domitian, 96, as,we may 
probably conclude from the introduction, which 
was certainly written after Trajan’s accession. 
This life is justly admired as a specimen of bi- 
ography. It is a monument to the memory of 
a<good man, and an able commander and ad- 
ministrator, by an affectionate son-in-law, who 
has portrayed, in his peculiar manner,and with 
many masterly touches, the virtues of one of 
the most illustrious of the Romans. 2. Histo- 
rig, which were written afterthe death of Ner- 
va, 98, and before the Annales. ‘They compre- 


-hended the period from the. second consulship 


of Galba, 68, to the death of Domitian, 96, and’ 
the author designed to add the reigns of Nerva 
and Trajan. The first four books alone are ex- 
tant. in a complete form, and they comprehend 
only the events of about one year. The fifth 


‘book is imperfect,.and goes no further than the 


commencement of the siege of Jerusalem by Ti- 
tus, and the war of Civilis in Germany. It is 
not: known how many books of the Histories: 
there were, but it must have been a large work 


‘if it was all written on the same'scale as the 


first five books. 3. Annales, which commence 
with the death of Augustus, 14, and comprise 
the period to the death of Nero, 68, a space of 
fifty-four years. The greater part of the fifth 
book is lost, and also the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, the beginning of the eleventh, and the 
end‘of the sixteenth, which is the last book. 
These lost parts comprised the whole of Calig- 
ula’s reign, the first five years of Claudius, and 
the last two of Nero. 4. De Moribus et Populis 
Germanie, a treatise describing the Germanic 
nations. It is of no value as a geographical 
description ; the first few chapters contain as 
much of the geography of Germany as Tacitus 
knew, ‘The main’ matter is the description of 
the political. institutions, the religion, and the 
habits of the various tribes included under the 
denomination of Germani. The value of the 
information contained in this treatise has often 
been discussed, and its credibility attacked; but 


_we may estimate its true character by observ- 


ing the precision of the.writer as to those Ger- 
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mans’ who were best known to, the Romans 
from being near the Rhine. That the ‘hearsay 
accounts of more remote tribes must partake 
of the defects of all such evidence, is. obvious ; 


and. we can not easily tell whether Tacitus em- 


bellished that which he heard obscurely told. 
But to consider the Germany as a fiction is one 
of those absurdities which need onlybe record- 
ed, not refuted. 5. Dialogus de Oratoribus. If 
this dialogue is the work of Tacitus, and it prob- 
ably is, it must be his earliest work, for it was 
written in the sixth year of Vespasian (c. 17). 
The style is more easy than that of the Annals, 
more diffuse, less condensed’; but there is no 


obvious difference between the. style of this 


Dialogue and-the Histories, nothing so striking 
as to make us contend for a different author- 
ship. “Besides this, it is nothing unusual for 


different times, to vary greatly in style, espe- 


‘cially if they treat of different matters. The 
old MSS: attribute this Dialogue to Tacitus. , 


The Annals of Tacitus, the work of a mature 
age, contain, the chief events of the period 
which they embrace, arranged under their sev-~ 
eral years.’ There seems no peculiar propriety 
in giving the name of Annales to this work, 


simply because the events are arranged in the, 


order of time. The work of Livy may just as 
well be called Annals. In the Annals of Tac- 
itus, the Princeps or Emperor is the centre about 


which events are grouped. Yet the most im- — | 
portant public events, both in Italy and the prov-. 


inces, are not omitted, though every thing is 
treated as'subordinate to the exhibition of im- 
perial power. The Histories, which were writ- 
ten before the Annals, are in a more diffuse 
style, and the treatment of the extant part is 
different from that of the-Annals. ‘Tacitus 
wrote the Histories as a contemporary; the 
Annals as not.a contemporary. They are. two 
distinct works, not parts of one, which is'clear- 
ly shown by the very different proportions of 
the two works: the first four books of the His- 
tories comprise about-a year, and the first four 
books of the Annals comprise fourteen years. 
The moral dignity of Tacitus is impressed 
upon his works; the consciousness of a love 
of truth, of the integrity of his purpose. 
great power is in the knowledge of the human 


mind, his insight into the motives of human. ~ 
conduct; and he found materials for this.study 


in the history of the emperors, and particular- 
ly Tiberius, the arch-hypocrite, and perhaps half 
madman. His Annals are filled with dramatic 
scenes and striking eatastrophes.. He labor- 
ed to produce effect by the exhibition of great 
personages on the stage; but as to the mass 
of the people we learn little from Tacitus. The 
style of Tacitus is peculiar, though it bears 
some resemblance to Sallust. In the Annals it 
is concise, vigorous, and pregnant with mean- 
ing ;- labored, but elaborated with art, and strip- 
ped of every superfluity. A single -word some- 
times gives effect to a sentence, and if the 
meaning of the word is missed, the sense of 
the writer is not reached. - Such a work is prob- 
ably the result of many transcriptions by the 
author. -In the Annals Tacitus is generally 
brief and rapid in his sketches ; but he is some- 
times minute, and -almost tedious, when he 


works of the same author, whieh are written at - ; 
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_ comes to work out a dramatic scene... Nor does | 
he altogether neglect his rhetorical art when he | 


Aas an opportunity for displaying it. . The.con- 
.densed style of Tacitus sometimes. makes him 
obscure, but it is a kind of, obscurity that is dis- 
‘pelled by careful reading. Yetaman must read 
, Carefully and often in order to understand him ; 
and we can not suppose that Tacitus was ever 
a popular writer. His real admirers will per- 
_haps always be few his readers. fewer still. 
The best, editions ‘of the complete works of 
‘Tacitus, are by Oberlin,.Lips., 1801, 2 vols.'8vo ; 
‘by Bekker, Lips.; 1831, 2:vols. Svo; by Orelli; 
Zurich, 1846 and. 1848, 2 vols. 8vo; [and by 
Ritter, Cambridge, 1848, 4 vols. 8vo].—2. M. 
Cravpius, Roman emperor from the 25th of 
September, A.D. 275, until April, A.D. 276. He 
was .elected emperor by the senate after the 
death of Aurelian, the army having requested 
the senate to nominate a successor to the im- 
perial throne. Tacitus was at the time séventy 
years of age, and was with difficulty persuaded 
to accept the purple. The high character which 
he had borne before his elevation to the throne, 
he amply sustained during his brief reign. He 
endeavored to repress the luxury and licentious- 
ness of the age by various sumptuary laws, and 
he himself set an example to all around :by the 
abstemiousness, simplicity, and frugality, of his 
own habjts.. 'The-only military achievement of 
this reign was the defeat and expulsion from 
Asia Minor ‘of a party of Goths, who had car- 
ried their devastation across.the. peninsula to 
‘the confines of Cilicia. He died either at Tar- 
sus or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, 276. 

Tanirvum (Taivapov: now Cape Matapan), a 
promontory in Laconia, forming the southerly 
point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a 
celebrated temple of. Neptune (Poseidon), pos- 
sessing an inviolable asylum: <A little to the 
north of the temple and the harbor of Achilleus 
was a-town also called Tmnarum or TamNarus, 
and at a later time Cnmro.is.. It was situa- 
ted forty stadia from the extreme point of the 
promontory, and was said to. have been built by 
Tenarus, a son of Jupiter (Zeus), or Icarius, or 
Elatus. On this promontory was a cave, through 
which Hercules is said to haye dragged Cerbe- 
rus tothe upper world. Here also was a stat- 
ue of Arion seated on a dolphin, since’ he is 
said to have landed at this spot after his mirac- 
ulous preservation by a dolphin.. In the time 
of the Romans there were celebrated marble 
quarries on the promontory. 

Tac (Tayai: now Dameghan 2), .a city men- 
tioned by Polybius as in Parthia, on the, border 
toward Hyrcania, apparently the same place 
which Strabo calls Tarr (Téxy), and reckons to 
Hyreania. ; 

Tacaste (ruins at Tagilt), an inland town 
of Numidia, on a tributary of the Bagradas, re- 
markable as the birth-place of St. Augustine. 

Tages, a mysterious Etruscan being, who is 
described as a boy with the wisdom of. an old; 
man, Once when an Etruscan, of the name of 
Tarchon, was ploughing in the neighborhood | 
of Tarquinii, there suddenly. rose out of the 
ground Tages, the son of a Genius Jovialis, and 

’ grandson of Jupiter. When Tages addressed 
Tarchon, the Jatter shrieked with fear, where- 
upon othey Etruscans hastened to him, and in 


* 


iminium and Lagobriga. 
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a, short time all the people of Etruria were as- 
sembled around him. Tages )now instructed 
them in the art of the haruspices, and died im- 
mediately after. The Etruscans, who, had is- 
tened attentively to, his, instructions, afterward 
wrote down all he had said, and thus arose the 
books of Tages, which, according to some, were 
twelve in number.” 

[Tacrus (how Yuntoin the chain of Sierra de 
Albardos), a mountain of Lusitania, in the neigh- 
borhood of Olisippo.] : ~ 

Tacus (Spanish Tajo, Portuguese Tejo, En- 
glish Tagus), one of the ¢hief rivers in Spain, 
rising in the land of the Celtiberians; between 
the mountains Orospeda and Idubeda, and, after 
flowing in a westerly direction, falling into the 
Atlantic. ‘The whole course of the Tagus ex- 
ceeds five hundred and‘ fifty English miles. At 
its mouth stood Olisippo, (now Lisbon). The 
ancient writers. relate that much gold sand and 
precious stones were found in the Tagus,.’ ” 

TaLasrica, a town in Lusitania, between’ 

Tauassius or Tanasses. Vid. THavassius. 

Tanaura (rd Tédevpa: now Turkhal?), a for- 
tress in Pontus, used’ by Mithradates the Great 


asa residence, and supposed by some to be | 


identical with Gaziura.  -' - 

Taadus (TdéAaoc),.son,of Bias and Pero, an 
king of Argos. He was married to Lysimache 
(Eurynome or. Lysianassa), and was father. of’ 
Adrastus, » Parthenepeus, .Pronax, Mecisteus, 
Aristomachus, and Eriphyle.. He occurs among 
the-Argonauts, and his tomb was shown at Ar- 
gos. .The patronymic Talaionides (Tadaiovidne) 
is given to his sons, Adrastus and Mecisteus. 

Taxmis (ruins at El-Kalabsheh), a city of the 
Dodecaschenus, that is, the district of Acthiopia 
immediately above Egypt, stood on the western 
bank of the Nile, south of Taphis, and north of 
Tutzis. Its ruins consist of an ancient rock- 
hewn temple, with) splendid sculptures,.and of 
a later temple of the Roman period, in the midst 
of which stands. the: modern village. There 
was a place on the opposite bank called Contra 
Talmis. vey 

Taina, Juventius. . Vids THatna. 

Taos (TéAwc). - 1: Son-of Perdix, the sister 
of Dedalus. For details, vid, Prrprxe—2. A 
man of brass, the work of Vulcan (Hephestus), 
This wonderful being was given to Minos by Ju- 
piter (Zeus) or Vulcan (Hephestus), and watch- 
ed the island of Crete by walking round -the 
island thrice every day. "Whenever he saw 
Strangers approaching, he made himself red hot 
in fire, ‘and then embraced the strangers when 
they landed. r 

[Tatruypispm, a family in Sparta, deducing 
their origin from Talthybius, holding the office 
of, herald as an hereditary honor.) in 

Tatruysivs (TaAdv6i0c), the herald of Aga- 
memmnon \at“Troy.. He was worshipped as a 
hero at Sparta and Argos, where sacrifices also 
were offered to him. sree oh 

[Tarus; a companion of Aineas, slain by Tur- 
nus in Italy.] 

Tamira. 1. Or Tamiris (now Tambre), a 
small river in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the 


coast of Gallecia, falling into the Atlantic be-_ 
tween the Minius and the’ Promontorium Ne- 


rium,—2. (Now Tamerton, near Pigmouth), a 
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town of the Damnonii in the south of Britain, 


“at the mouth.of the Tamarus. — ©. j 
péopleiin Gallecia, on the River |’ 


TamaRicl,-a 
Tamara. ? 
-Tamirts. Vid. Tamara. Nxt igh Bay 
. 'Tamirvs (now Tamar), a river in the south 

of Britain.» - 
Tamassus of Tamisus (Tauacodc, Tapacog : 


Tapacitnc, Taudoroc), probably.the same as the; 


Homerie Temissn (Tevéon),.a town in the middle 
of Cyprus, northwest of Olympus, and twenty- 
nine miles southeast of Soloé, on the road from 
the latter place to Tremithus, was situated in 


a fertile country and in the neighborhood of ex- | 


Near it was a celebrated 
(Ov., 


tensive copper mines, 

plain (ager Tamaséus), sacred to Vents. 

Met., x., 644.) : 
Tamprax (Tdu6pag), a great city of Hyrcania, 


on the northern side of Mount Coronus, men- 


tioned by Polybius, It is perhaps the same 
place which Strabo. calls Tadabpéxn. 


» Tamisis or:Tamisa (now Thames),.a river in 


Britain, flowing into the sea on the eastern 
coast, on which stood Londinium. Ceesar cross- 
ed the Thames at.the‘distance of eighty Roman 
miles from the sea, probably at Cowey Stakes, 
near Oatlands and the confluence of the Wey. 
There have been found in modern times in the 
ford of the river at this spot large stakes, which 
are supposed to have been the same as were 


fixedin the water by Cassivellaunus when he. 


attempted to 
river. f 
Tamna (Tduva), avery great city in the south- 


prevent Cesar from crossing the 


west of Arabia Felix, the capital of the Cataba-. | 


ni. ‘It maintained a caravan traffic, in spices 
and other products of Arabia, with Gaza, from 
which its distance was reckoned one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-six Roman miles. 

Tamos (Tapdc), a native of Memphis in Egypt, 
was lieutenant governor of Ionia under Tissa- 
phernes. He afterward attached himself to the 
service of the younger Cyrus.; upon whose 
death he sailed to Egypt, where he hoped to 
find refuge with. Psammetichus, on whom he 
had conferred an obligation. Psammetichus, 
however, put him to death, in order to possess 
himself of his money and ships. ; 
_-Tampnizus or ‘Tameitus, Bapius. 1. Cn, 
tribune of the plebs B.C. 204; praetor 199, 
when he was defeated by the Insubrians ; and 
consul 182, when he fought against the Liguri- 
ans with success.—2. M., brother of the last, 
was pretor 192, and served in Greece both in 
this year and the-following, in the war against 
Antiochus. In 181 he was consul, when he 
defeated the, Ligurians. solstles 

Tamyna (Tapivac), a town in Eubea, on 
Mount Cotyleum, in the territory of Eretria, 
with a temple of Apollo, sdid to have been built 
by Admetus. Here the Athenians under Pho- 
cion gained a celébrated victory over Callias of 
Chalcis, B.C, 354.- 

Tamyrica (Tayupdakn), a town and promon- 
tory. of European Sarmatia, at the innermost 
corner of the Sinus Carcinites, which was also 
called from this town Sinus Tamyraces (Tap- 
vpaKng KOATOC). : 

Tamyras or Damoras (Tapdpac, Aapoipac : 
now Damur, or, Nahr-el-Kadi), a little river of 
Pheenicia, rising on Mount Libanus, and falling 
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into the Mediterranean about half way between 
Sidon and Berytus. 

Tanacer. (now Negro); a river of Lucania, 
rising in the Apennines, which, after flowing in 
a northeasterly direction, loses itself under the 
earth near Polla for a space of about two miles, 
and finally falls into the Silarus near Forum 
Popili. J re is ee 

Tanacra (Tavaypa: Tavaypaioc: now Gri- 
madha or Grimala), a-celebrated town,of Boo- 
tia, Situated on a steep ascent on the left bank , 
of the Asopus, thirteen. stadia from Oropus, and. 
two hundred stadia from Platez,'in the district 
Tanagrea, which was also called Pemandris. 
Tanagra was supposed to be the same.town as 
the Homeric Grea.. The most ancient inhab- 
itants are said to have been the Gephyrei, who 
came with Cadmus from Phenicia ; but it was 
afterward taken possession of by the-olian 
Beotians. It was a place of considerable com- 
mercial importance, and was celebrated, among 
other things, for its breed of fighting cocks, 
At a later time it belonged to the Beotian con- ‘ 
federacy.. Being near the frontiers of Attica, 
it was frequently exposed to the attacks of the 
Athenians ; and near it the Athenians sustain- 
ed a celebrated defeat, B.C. 457. 3 

Taniis(Tavaic). 1. (Now Don, i. e.;. Water), 
a great river, which: rises im the north of Sar- 
matia Europea (about the centre of Russia); and 
flows to the southeast till it comes near the 
Volga, when it turns to the southwest, and falls 
into the northeastern angle of the Palus Mzotis 
(now Sea of Azov) by two principal mouths and 
several smaller ones. It was usually consider- 
ed the boundary between Europe and Asia. Its 
chief tributary was the’Hyrgis or Syrgis (now 
probably Donets).—2. (Ruins near Kassatchet); 
a city of Sarmatia Asiatica, on the northern side 
of the southern mouth of the Tanais, at a little 
distance from the ‘sea. It was founded by a 
colony from Miletus, and became a very flour- 
ishing emporium. It reduced to subjection sev- 
eral of the neighboring tribes, but in its turn it 
became subject to the kings of Bosporus. It 
was destroyed by Polemon on account of an at- 
tempted revolt, and, though afterward restored, 
it never regained its former prosperity. : 

[Tanats. 1. A Rutulian warrior under Tur- 
nus, slain by Auneas.—2. A freedman of Mece- 
nas, or, as some say, of L. Munatius Plancus, 
mentioned by Horace (Saé., i., 1,/105).] 

Taniquin. Vid. Targurnius. 

[Tanirus, (now Tanaro), a river of Liguria, 
which flows down from the Alpes Maritime, and 
after receiving the Stura, Fevos, and Urbis, falls 
into the Padus (now Po).] 

‘Tanetum (Tanetanus: now Taneto), a town 
of the Boii in Gallia Cispadana, between Mutina 
and Parma. eS 4 

Tints (Tdvic: in the Old Testament, Zoan : 
Tavitne: ruins at San), a very ancient city. of 
Lower Egypt, in the eastern part of the Delta, on 
the right bank of the arm of the Nile,-which was 
called after it the Tanitic, and on the southwest- 
ern side of the great lake between this and the 
Pelusiae branch of the Nile, which was also 
called, after the city, Tanis (now Lake of Men- 
zaleh). It was one of the capitals of Lowe 
Egypt under the early kings, and. was said: by 
tradition to have been the residence of the court 
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‘in the time. of Moses. 
the Tanites Nomos. . sass 
{Tawritipes. . Vid. Tantaxus, No. 1, ad find] 
Tantitus (Tévtadoc). 1; Son: of Jupiter 


(Zeus) and Pluto. »His wife is called by some | 


Euryanassa, by others Taygete or Dione; and 
by others Clytia.or Eupryto.. He was'the father 
of Pelops, Broteas, and Niobe. » All traditions 
agree in stating that he was a wealthy king ; but 
while some call him King of Lydia,-others de- 
scribe him as King of Argos or Corinth. Tan- 
talus is particularly celebrated in ancient story 
for the terrible punishment inflicted upon him 
after his death in the lower world, the causes 
of which are differently stated by: thé ancient 
authors. According to the common. account, 
Jupiter (Zeus) invited hit to his table, and com- 
municated his divine.counsels to him. Tanta- 
lus divulged the secrets thus intrusted to him ; 
and hé waspunished m_the lower world by be- 
ing afflicted with: a-raging thirst, and at the 


same-time placed in the midst of a lake, the: 


waters of which always receded from him as 
soon as he attempted to drink them.. Over his 
head, moreover, hung branches of fruit, which 
receded in like manner when he’stretched out 
his hand to. reach them. In addition to all this, 
there was suspended over his head a huge ‘rock, 
ever threatening to crush him. Another tradi- 


tion relates that, wishing to test the gods, he™ 


cut his son Pélops in pieces, boiled them, and 
set them before the gods at a repast. A third 
account states that Tantalus stole nectar and 
ambrosia from the table of the gods and gave 
them to his friends; anda fourth, lastly, relates 
the following story.. Rhea caused the infant 
Jupiter (Zeus) and his nurse to be guarded in 
©rete by a golden dog, whom Jupiter (Zeus) 
afterward appointed guardian of his temple’ in 
Crete. ~Pandareus stole this dog, and, carrying 
him to: Mount Sipylus in Lydia, gave him to 
Tantalus totake care of. But when Pandareus 
demanded the dog back, Tantalus took an oath 
that he had never received it. Jupiter (Zeus) 
thereupon changed Pandareus-into a stone, and 
threw Tantalus down from Mount Sipylus, 
Others, again, relate that Mercury (Hermes) de- 
manded the dog of Tantalus, and that the per- 


jury was committed, before Mercury (Hermes). ' 


Jupiter (Zeus) buried Tantalus under Mount 
Sipylus as a punishment ; and there his tomb 
was shown in later.times. The punishment of 
' Tantalus was proverbial in ancient times, and 
from it the English language has borrowed the 
yerb ‘to tantalize,” that is, to hold out hopes 
or prospects which can not’be ;realized. The 
patronymic Tantalides is frequently given to the 
descendants of Tantalus.. Hence we find not 
only his son Pelops, but also Atreus, Thyestes, 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Orestes ealled by 
this name.—2. Son of Thyestes, who was killed 
by Atreus. Others call him a son of Broteas. 
He was married to Clytemnestra before Aga- 


memnon, and is Said by some to have been killed | 
by Agamemnon.—s. Son-of Amphion and Niobe. | 


Tanus or Tawaus(Tavoc or Tgvade: now Ka- 


ni), a river in the district of Thyreatis, on the’ 


‘eastern coast of Peloponnesus, rising in Mount 


Parnon, and falling into the. Thyreatic Gulf’ 


after forming the boundary, between Argolis 
and Cynuria. 


It was the chief city of | 


TAPURI. 


© Trdcn (Tadkn : now Bunder-Reight), a city on 
the coast of Persis, near the mouth of the River 


‘Granis, used occasionally as a royal residence. 


The, surrounding district was called Taoxyuy: 

Tadcur (Ldoyor), a people of Pontus, on the 
borders of Armenia, frequently mentioned by 
Xenophon in the Anabasis. ; 

Tarn. Vid. Taca., ' 

Taruia Instuam, a number of small islands 
in the Ionian Sea, lying between the coasts of 
Leucadia and Acarnania.. They were also.call- 
ed the islands of the Teleboz, and their, inhab- 
itants were in like manner named Taruis (Ta- 
diot) or Tetesim (TyAc6da). The largest of 


these islands is called Taruus (Té¢oc) by Ho» 


mer, but Tapuits (Tagvodc) or Tarurisa (Tadi- 
odca) by later writers. They are mentioned in 
Homer as the haunts. of notorious pirates, and 
are celebrated in mythology on-account of the 


war carried on between them and Electryon, 


king of Mycene. 


' Tarutassus (Tadvacode: now Macrivoro and 


| Rigani), a mountain in A.tolia and Locris, prop- 


erly only a southwestern continuation of Mounts 
Osta and Corax. ; gPidove, 
“Tapuis (ruins at Tapa), a city of the Dode- 
caschenus, that is, the district of Acthiopia im- 
mediately above Egypt, stood on the western 


bank of the Nile, south-of Tzitzis, and north of 


Talmis. It is. also called Ta0ic and Iaric. 


There was a town onthe opposite bank called, 


Contra Taphis: : 
Tarura or Tapuros (Tadpat or Tadpog : Ta- 
optoc), a town’on the isthmus of the Chersone- 
sus Taurica, so, called because atrench or ditch 
was cut across the isthmus at this. point. 
Tapuus. Vid. Taruia. } wt 
Taposints (Tandoerpic, Tardoupec, Tapdorpic, 
i. e., the tomb of Osiris : ruins at Abousir), a city 
of Lower Egypt, on the northwestern frontier, 
in the Libya Nomos, near the base of the long 
tongue of land on which Alexandrea stood, cel- 


ebrated for its claim to be considered the burial- * 


place of Osiris. Mention is alsomade ofa Less- 
er Taposiris (7 wxpa Tardgecpic) near iia 4 
TAPROBAND (Tampobavy: now Ceylon), a great 
island of the Indian Ocean, opposite to the south- 
ern extremity of India intra Gangem. . The 


Greeks first became acquainted with it through. 


the researches of Onesicritus in the time of 
Alexander, and. through’ information obtained 
by residents in India; and the Roman geogra- 
phers acquired additional knowledge respecting 
the island through an. embassy which was sent 
from it to Rome in the reign of Claudius. Of 


the accounts given of it by the ancients, it is ' 


only necessary here to state that Ptolemy makes 
it very much too large, while, on the other hand, 
he gives much too small a southward extension 
to.the peninsula of India. ; 

Tapori (Témovpoc or 'Taroupol), a powerful 
people, apparently of Scythian origin, who dwelt 
in Media; on the borders of Parthia, south of 
Mount Coronus.. They also extended into Mar- 
giana, and probably further north on the east- 


ern side’of the Caspian, whefe their original ~ 


abodes seem to have been in the mountains 
called by their name. The men wore black 
clothes. and long hair, and the women white 
clothes and-hair cut close. ‘They were much 


| addicted to drunkenness, 
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Px poRT Monves (Merde dp), a range of 


mountains on the east of the Caspian Sea, ine 


~ habited by. the Tapurt: 

Taras. \ Vid. Taruntem. 

TARBELEI, one ‘of the most important people 
in Gallia Aquitanica, between the ocean (hence 
called Tarbellicum equor and Tarbellus Oceanus) 
andthe Pyrenees (hence. ealled Tiarbella Py- 
rene). 


Their chief town was Aqua TARBELLIC or 
Aveustm, on the Aturus (now Dacgs on the 
Adour). 

Tarcuon, son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to 
have built the town of Tarquinii. (Vid: Tar- 
quinu.) Virgilrepresents him as coming to the 
assistance. of ASneas against Turnus. 
*TARENTINUS ‘SINUS (Tapevtivoc KOATo¢ : NOW 
Gulf of Tarentum), a great gulf in the south of 
Italy, between Bruttium, Lucania, and Calabria, 
beginning west near the Promontorium Lacini- 
ut, and ending east neat the Promontorium 
Tapyzium, and named after the town of Taren- 
tum. According to Strabo, it is one thousand 
nine hundred and tweity stadia in-circuit, and 
the entrance to it is seven hundred stadia wide. 

*Tarentoum, calléd Tards’ by thé Greeks (Té- 
pac, -avtog: Tapevtivoc, Tarentinus: now. Ta- 
ranto), an important-Greek ‘city in Italy, situa- 
ted on the western coast of the peninsula of 
Calabria, and on a bay of the ‘Sea, about one 
hundred stadia.in circuit, forming an excellent 
harbor, and being a portion of the great Gulf of 
~Tarenturn. The city stood in the midst of a 
beautiful and fertile country, south of Mount 
‘Aulon and west*of the mouth of the Galesus. 
It was:originally built by the lapysians, who are 
said to have, been joined by some Cretan colo- 
nists from the neighboring town’ of Uria, and it 
' detived its name from the mythical Taras, a son 
of Poseidon. The greatness of Tarentum, how- 

ever, dates from B.C. 708, when the original 
inhabitants were expelled, and the town was 
taken possession of by a strong body of Lace- 
demonian Parthenie under the guidance of 
Phalanthus. Vid. Paavanruus.: It soon be- 
came the most powerful and flourishing city in 
the whole of Magna Grecia, and ‘exercised a 


kind of supremacy over the other Greek cities 


in Ttaly.. It carried on an extensive commerce, 
possessed a considerable fleet of ships of war, 
and was able to bring into*the field, with the 
assistance of its allies, an’army of thirty thou- 
sand foot and thrée thousand horse. 
itself, in its most flourishing period, contained 
twenty-two thousand men; ‘capable of bearing 
arms. - The government of Tarentum was dif- 
ferent at various’ periods. -In the time ‘of Da- 
rius Hystaspis, Herodotus speaks of a king (i'e% 
a tyrant) of Tarentum ;. but at a'later period the 
government was a democracy. Archytas, who 
was born at Tarentum; and who lived about 
B.C. 400, drew up a code of laws for his native 
city. With the increase of wealth the citizens 
became Juxuriqus and effeminate, and being 
hard pressed by the Lueanians and other bar- 
barians in the neighborhood, they were obliged 
to apply for aid to the mother country. Archi- 
damus, son of Agesilaus, was the first who came 
to’ their assistance in B.C. 338; and-he fell in 
battle fighting on their behalf.’ ‘The next prince 
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Their country was\sandy and unpro-. 
ductive, but contained gold and mineral springs. - 


f 


The city | 


TARPEIA. 


whom they: invited to succor them was Alex- 
ander, king of Epirus, and uncle'to Alexander the 


Great, \ At first'he net with considerable suc- 


cess, but was eventually: ‘defeated and slain by 


the Bruttii, in 326, near Pandosia, onthe banks « > 
of the Acheron: 


Shortly afterward the Taren- 
tines had, to encounter ’a still more formidable 
enemy. Having attacked some’ Roman ships, 
and then orossly insulted the Roman ambassa- 
dors who had been sent to demand reparation, 
war Was declared against the city by the pow- 
erful’ republic. | The’ Tarentines were saved for 
a time’by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who came to 
their, help in 280; but two years after the de- 
feat of this monarch and his withdrawal from. 
Italy, the city was taken by the Romans (272)... 
In the: second Punic war,Tarentum revolted 
from Rome:to Hannibal (212) ; but it was re- 
taken by the Romans in 207, and ‘was treated 
by them with great severity. From-this time 
Tarentum declined in. prosperity and wealth. 
It was subsequently made a Roman colony, and 
it still continued to bea place of considerable- | 
importance in the time of Augustus. Its in- 
habitants retained their love. ofluxury and ease ; 
and it is described by Horace as molle Tarentum 
and imbelle Tarentum. Even after the downfall 
of the Western Empire the Greek language was 
still spoken at Tarentum ; and it was long one 
of the chief strongholds of the Byzantine. empire 
in the south of Italy. The town of Tarentum 
consisted of two parts, viz., of a peninsula or 
island at the entrance of the harbor, and ofa, 
town on the main land, which was connected 
with the island by means ofa bridge. On the 
northwest’corner of the island, close to the en= 
trance of the harbor, was the citadel; the prin- 
cipal part of the town was situated southwest 
of the isthmus. The modern town is confined 
to the island or peninsula on which, the citadel 
stood. “The neighborhood of Tatentum pro- 
duced the best wool in all Italy, and was also 
celebrated for its excellent wine, figs, pears, and. 
other fruits. Its purple dye was also much 
valued in antiquity. 

TaRicuba, Or -BmM, Or mm (Taplyera, -éat, aia: - 
ruins at El-Kerth), a town of: Galilee, at the 
southern end of thé Lake of Tiberias, stronely 
fortified, and with a turbulent population, who 
gave the Romans much trouble during the Jew- 
ish war. It obtained its name from the quanti- 
ties of the fish of the neighboring lakes Meta 
were salted here. 

Tarnt (Tdpvn), a city of Lydia, on Mount 
Tmolus, mentioned by Homer. Pliny wre Teed 
simply a fountain of the name: hs, 

Tarps, Sp. Macius, was engaged by Panic 
peius to select the plays that were acted at his 
games exhibited’ in B.C. 55. Tarpa was Jike- ~ 
wise het 6 BN os by Augustus as’a dramatic cen- 
sor | 

Cinsetas daughter of Sp. Tarpéius, the gov- 
ernor of the Roman ¢itadel-on the Saturnian 
Hill, afterward called the ‘Capitoline, was: ‘tempt: 
ed by. the gold on the Sabine bracelets and col- 
lars to open a gate of the fortress to'T. Tatius 
and his Sabines. As they entered, they threw 
upon her their shields, and thus crushed her to 
death. She was buried on the hill, and her 
memory was preserved by thename of the Tar- 
peian Rock, which was given to @ part of the 


~ 


TARPHE. 


Capitoline. A legend still exists at Rome, 


‘which relates that the fair Tarpeia ever sits in 
the heart. of the hill, covered with gold and jew- | 


els, and bound by a'spell. 
Tarpus (Tdépd7), a'town in Locris, on Mount 
Gata, mentioned. by Homer, and subsequently 
called Pharyge: 
Tarquintas Vid. Tarquinivs. “° 
Tarquinir (Tarquiniensis: now Turchina, 
near Cornéto), acity of Etruria, situated on a hill 
and on the River Marta, southeast of Cosa and 
on a road jeading from the latter town to Rome. 
It was one of the twelve Etruscan cities, and 


-was probably regarded as the metropolis of the 


Gonfederation. It is said to have been founded 
by Tatchon, the.son or. brother of Tyrrhenus, 
who was the leader of the Lydian colony from 
Asia to Italy. It.was in the neighborhood of 


. Tarquinii that the seer Tages appeared, from 


whom the Etruscans learned their civil and re- 
ligious polity.. Vid. Tacs. According to one 
account, Tarquinii was founded’ by Thessalians, 
that is, Pelasgians ; but there can be no doubt 
that it was an original Etruscan city, and that 
Tarchon is merely a personification of the race’ 
of-the Tyrrhenians.~ It was at Tarquinii that 
Demaratus, the father of Tarquinius Priscus, 
settled ; and it was from this city that the Tar- 
quinian family came to Rome. After the ex- 


pulsion of Tarquinius Superbus from Rome, the | 


Tarquinienses, in conjunction with the Veien- 
tes, espoused his cause, but they were defeated 
by the Romans. From this time the Tarquin- 
jenses were frequently engaged in war with the 
Romans; but they were at length obliged to 
submit to Rome about B.C.310. Tarquinii was 


‘subsequently made a Roman colony and a mu- 


nicipium ; but it gradually declined in import- 
ance; and in the eighth or ninth century of the 


_ Christian era it was deserted by its inhabit- 


w 


ants, who founded Corneto on the opposite ‘hill. 
There are few remains of the ancient city it- 
self; but the cernetery of Tarquinii, consisting 
of-a vast number of subterraneous caves in the 


hill on’which Corneto stands, is ‘still‘in a state | 


of excellent preservation, and contains numer- 
ous Etruscan paintings : here some of the most 
interesting remains of Etruscan art have-been 
discovered in modern times. 

— Targuinivs, the name of a. family in early 
Roman history, to which the fifth and seventh 
kings of Rome belonged. The legend of the 
Tarquins ran‘as follows. Demaratus, their an- 
cestor, belonged to the noble family of the Bac- 


_chiadeat Corinth, and fled from his native city 


when the power of his order was overthrown 
by Cypselus. He settled at Tarquinii in Etru- 
yia; where he’had mercantile connections. He 
married'an Etruscan wife, by whom he had two. 
sons, Lucumo and Aruns. The latter died in 
the lifetime of his father, leaving his wife preg- 
nant; but as Demaratus was ignorant. of this 


 eireumstance, he bequeathed all his property to 
’ Lucump, and died “himself shortly afterward. 


But, although Lucumo was thus one of the most 
wealthy persons at Tarquinii, and had married 
Tanaquil, who belonged to a family of-the high- 


est rank, he was excluded, as ‘a stranger, from 


all power-and influence in the state. - Discon- 
tented with this inferior position, and urged on 
by his wife, he resolved to leave Targuinii and 


TARQUINIUS. 


remove to Rome. He accordingly set out for 
‘Rome, riding in a chariot with his wife, and ac- 
companied by a large train of followers... When 
they had reached the Janiculus, an eagle seized 
his cap,.and, after carrying it away to a great 
height, placed it again upon hishead.. Tana- 


quil, who was. skilled in: the Etruscan science ' 
| of augury, bade-her husband hope for the high- 


est honor from this omen. Her. predictions 
weré'soon verified. The stranger was receiv- 
ed with welcome, andhe and his followers were 
admitted to the rights of Roman'citizens. He: 
‘took the name of L. Tarquinivé, to which Livy 
adds Pris¢us. His wealth, his courage, and 


his wisdom gained him the love both of Ancus © . 


Marcius and of the ‘people. » The former ap- 
pointed him guardian of his children; ‘andj when 
he died, the senate and the people unanimously 
elected Tarquinius to the vacant throne. The 
reign of Tarquinius was ‘distinguished by great: 
exploits in war and by great works in’ peace: 
He defeated the Latins and Sabines’; and the 
latter people ceded to him the town of Collatia, 
where he placed a garrison under the’cornmand 


of Egerius, the son of his deceased brother bs 


Aruns, who took the’ surname of Collatinus: 
Some traditions relate that Tarquinius defeated 
the Etruscans likewise. Among the important. 
works which Tarquinius executed in peace, the 
most celebrated are the'vast sewers by which’ 
the lower parts of the city were drained, and- 
which still remain, with not a stone displaced, 
to bear witness: to his power and wealth. He’ 
is also said in some traditions to have laid out 
the Circus Maximus in the valley which had 
been redeemed from water by the sewers, and 
also to have instituted the Great or Roman 
Games, which were henceforth performed. in 
the Circus. The Forum, with its porticoes and 
rows of shops, was also his work, and he like- 
wise began to surround the city. with a stone 
wall, a work which was finished by his sticcess- 
or, Servius Tullius. The building of the Cap- 


itoline: temple is, moreover, attributed to the. 


elder, Tarquinius, though most. traditions as- 
cribe this work to his son, and only the vow, tov 
the father. Tarquinius also made some changes 
in the constitution of the state. He added 
one hundred new members to the senate, who 
were called patres minorum gentium, to. distin- 
guish them from the old ‘senators, who were’ 
now called patres majorwm gentium. He wished 
to add to the three centuries of equites estab- 
lished by Romulus three new centuries, and to 


call them after himself and two of his friends. 


His plan was opposed by the augur Attus Naz 
vits, who gave a convincing proof that the gods: 
were opposed to his purpose. Vid. Navius. Ac- 
cordingly, he gave up his design of establishing’ 
new centuries, but to each of the former centu- 
ries he associated another under the same name, 
so that henceforth there were the first and sec- 
ond Ramnes; Tities, and Luceres. He increased 
the number of Vestal Virgins from four to six. 
Tarquinius was murdered after a reign of thir- 
ty-eight years at the instigation of the sons of 
‘Ancus'Marcius. But the latter did not secure 
the reward of their crime, for! Servius Tullius, 
with the assistance of Tanaquil, sueceeded to 


the vacant throne. 


) 


His two sons, L. Tarquin’ 


and two daughters. 
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ius and Aruns, were subsequently married to 
the two daughters of Servius Tullius. . One of 
his: daughters, was married. to Servius Tullius; 
and the other to. M. Brutus, by whom she be- 
came: the mother of the celebrated L. Brutus, 
the first consul at Rome. Servius Tullius, 
whose life is given under Tuptius, was, mur- 
dered, after a reign of forty-four years, by his 
son-in-law L. Tarquinius, who ascended the va- 
cant, throne.—2. L. Tarquinius SuperBus com- 
menced his _reign without any of the forms of 
election, One of the first acts of his reign was 


to abolish the rights which had been conferred: 


upon the plebeians by, Servius ; and, at the same 
time, all the. senators; and patricians, whom he 
mistrusted, or whose wealth he coveted, were 
put to death or driven into exile. He surround- 
ed himself by a body-guard, by means of which 
he was enabled to do what he liked. His cru- 
elty and tyranny obtained for him the surname 
of Superbus. But, although a tyrant at. home, 
he-raised Rome to great influence and power 
among the surrounding nations. He gave his 
daughter in marriage to Octavius Mamilius of 
Tusculum, the. most powerful. of the Latin 
chiefs ;,and under his sway Rome became the 
~ head of the. Latin confederacy. He: defeated 
‘the Volscians, and took the wealthy town of 
Suessa. Pometia, with the spoils of which he 
commenced the erection of the Capitol which 
his father. had vowed. 


the king purchased from a sibyl or prophetess. 
She had offered to. sell him nine books for three 
hundred:pieces of gold. The king refused the 
offer with.scorn.’. Thereupon she went away 
and burned three, and then demanded the same 
price for the six. The king still refused. She 


again. went away and burned three more, and. 


still demanded the same price for the remaining 
three. The king now purchased the three books, 
and, the sibyl disappeared. He next. engaged 
in war with Gabii, one of the Latin cities, which 
‘refused to enter into.the. league.. Unable to 
take the city by force of arms, Tarquinius had 
recourse to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pre- 
tending to be ill-treated:by his father, and cov- 
ered with the bloody marks of stripes; fled to 
’ Gabii. The infatuated inhabitants intrusted him 
with the command of their troops ;, whereupon 
he sent,a messenger to his father to inquire 
how he should deliver the city into his hands: 
The king,-who was walking in his garden when 
the messenger arrived, made no. reply, but 
kept striking off the heads of the tallest pop- 
pies with his stick. Sextus took. thé hint. 
He put. to.death or banished all the leading 
men of the place, and then had no difficulty 
in compelling it to submit to his father. © In 
the midst of his prosperity, Tarquinius fell 
through a shameful outrage committed by one 
of his sons. Tarquinius and his sons were en- 
gaged in besieging. Ardea, :a city of the Rutu- 
lians. Here, as the king’s sons, and their cous- 
in Tarquinius Collatinus, the son of Egerius, 
were feasting together, a dispute arose: about 
the virtue of their wives. As nothing was do- 
ing in the field, they mounted ‘their horses. to 
visit their homes by ‘surprise. They first went 
to Rome, where they surprised the king’s daugh- 
ters at.a splendid banquet.. They then hasten- 
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In the vaults of this. 
_ temple he.deposited the Sibylline books, which : 
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ed to Collatia, and there, though:it was late in 
the night, they found Lucretia, the wife of Col- 
latinus, spinning amid her handmaids. The 
‘beauty and virtue of Lucretia had fired the evil 


‘passions of Sextus. .A few days afterward he 
returned. to Collatia, where he was hospitably. . 
received by Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman., . 


In the dead of night he entered the chamber 
with a drawn. sword: by threatening to. lay-a ° 
slave with his throat cut beside her, whom he 
would pretend to have killed in order'to avenge , 
her husband’s: honor, he forced her. to yield to 
his wishes. . As soon.as Sextus had departed; 
Lucretia sent for her husband and father. Col- 
latinus came, accompanied by L. Brutus; Lu- 
cretius, with P. Valerius, who afterward gained 
the surname of Rublicola. ‘They found her in 
an agony of sorrow, She told them what had 
happened, enjoined. them to avenge her -dis- 
honor, and then stabbed herself to death. ‘They 
all swore to avenge her. Brutus threw off his 
assumed stupidity, and placed himself at their 
head. They carried the corpse to Rome. Bru- 
tus, who was tribunus celerum, summoned the 
people, and related the deed of shame.. All 
classes were inflamed with the same indigna- 
tion. A decree was passed deposing the king, 
and-banishing him and his family from the city. 


' The army, encamped before Ardea, likewise re. 


nounced their allegiance. to the tyrant. Tar- 
quinius, with his two sons, Titus and Aruns, 
took refuge at Care in Etruria. Sextus re- 
paired to Gabii, his own principality, where he 
was shortly-after murdered by the friends of 
those whom he had put to death. Tarquinius 
reigned twenty-four years. He was banished 
B.C. 510, ‘The people of Tarquinii and Veii 
espoused the cause of the exiled tyrant, and 
marched against Rome. The two consuls.ad-. 
vanced to. meet them. ' A bloody battle. was 
fought, in which Brutus and Aruns, the son of 
Tarquinius, slew eachother. Tarquinius next 
repaired to Lars Porsena, the powerful king of 
Clusium, who marched against Rome at the 
head of avast army, The history of this mem- 
orable expédition is related under Porsena. 
After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquinius took 
refuge with his:son-in-law, Mamilius Octavius 
of Tusculum. Under the guidance of the lat- 
ter, the Latin states espoused the cause of the 
exiled king, and declared war against Rome.. 
The contest was decided by the celebrated bat- 


tle of the Lake Regillus, in which the Romans 


gained the victory by the help of Castor and 


Pollux. Tarquinius himself was wounded, but- 


escaped with his life; his son Sextus is said to 
have fallen in this battle, though, according to 
another tradition, as we have already seen, he 
was slain by the inhabitants of Gabii. Tarquin- 
ius Superbus had. now no other state to whom. 
he could apply for assistance. He had already 
survived all his family ; and he now fled to 
Aristobulus at Cuma, where he died a wretch= 
ed and childless old man. Such is. the» story 
of the Tarquins, according to the ancient writ- 


.ers; but this story must not be received as a 


real history. The. naryative contains numer- 
ous» inconsistencies: and impossibilities. The 
following is only one instance out of many. We 
are told that the younger Tarquinius, who was 


| expelled from Rome in mature age, was the som 


* 
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of the king who ascended the throne one hand 
red and seven years previously in the vigor of 
life; and Servius Tullius, who married the; 


daughter of Tarquinius Priscus shortly- before, 


he ascended the throne, is represented imme- 
diately after his accession as the father of two 
daughters whom he marries to the brothers of 
his own wife ! i Mis 

{TarQuinius, L., one of those engaged *in the 
conspiracy, of Catiline, turned informer, and ac- 
cused M. Crassus of being privy to the design. ] 

[Tarqurnius, Contatinus, Vid. Couuarinus. ] 

[Tareuirivs, Lx, of a patrician family, but so 
poor that he had.to serve in the army on foot ; 
was. appointed by the dictator Cincinnatus his 
master of horse.]. . ¢ 

[Tareurrus, a Latin warrior, son of Faunus 
and Dryope, aided Turnus against Aineas, and 
was slain by the latter.] 

Tarractna (Tarracinensis:; now Terracina), 
more anciently called Anxur (Anxurates, Pl.), 
an ancient town of Latium, situated fifty-eight 
miles southeast of Rome, on the Via Appia and 
upon the coast, witha strongly-fortified citadel 
upon a high hill, on which stood the temple of 
Jupiter Anxurus. It was probably a Pelasgian 


town originally ; but it afterward belonged to, 


the Volsci, by whom it was, called Anxur. It 
was conquered by the Romans, who gave it the 
name of Tarracina, and it was made a Roman 
colony B.C, 329.. Three miles west of the town 
stood the grove of Feronia, ‘with a temple of 
this goddess.. The ancient walls of the citadel 
of Tarracina are still visible. on the slope of 
Montecchio. 

Tarrico. (Tarraconensis: now Tarragona), 
an ancient: town on the eastern coast of Spain, 
situated on a rock seven hundred and sixty feet 
high, between the River Iberus: and the Pyre- 
nees, on the River Tulcis. It was founded by 
the Massilians, and was made the head-quar- 
ters of the two brothers P. and Cn. Scipio, in 
their campaigns against the Carthaginians in 
the second Punic war. It subsequently became 
a populous and flourishing town ; and Augustus, 
who wintered here (B.C. 26) after his Canta- 
brian campaign, made it the capital of one of 
the three Spanish provinces (Hispania Tarra- 
conensis) and also a Roman colony. 
we find it called Colonia Tarraconensis, also 
Col. Victriz. Togata and Col. Juha Victrix Tar- 
raconensis. ‘The modern town of Tarragona is 
built to a great extent with the remains of the 
ancient cify ; and Roman inscriptions may fre- 
quently be seen imbedded in the walls of the 
modern houses: The ancient Roman aqueduct, 
having been repaired in modern times, still sup- 
plies the modern city with water; and at) a 
short distance to the northwest of Tarragona, 
alone the sea-coast, is a Roman sepulchre call- 
ed the tower of the Scipios, although the real 
place of the burial of the Scipios is quite un- 
known. : ' 

Pirruntenus Paternus. Vid. PaTernus. 

Tarsta (Tapoin: now Ras Jird or Cape Cer- 
tes), a promontory of Carmania, on the coast of 
the Persian Gulf, near the frontier of Persis. 
The neighboring part of the coast of Carmania 
was-called Tarsiana. ’ 4 | 

Tarsivs (6 Tapo.o¢: now Tarza or Baltkesri), 
_ a river of Mysia, rising in Mount Temnus, and 


Hence’ 


}| and also in the Crusades. 


TARSUS. 


cus, into the Macestus. ee ay a 
Tarsus, Tarsos (Tapodc, Tapgot, Tepabc, Oap- 


twelve. miles above its mouth, in avery large 
and fertile plain at the foot. of Mount ‘Taurus, 
the chief pass through which (Pyle Cilicia) led 
down to Tarsus: Its position gave it the full 
benefit of the natural advantages of a fertile 
country, and the command of an important high- 
way of commerce. It had.also an excellent 
harbor, twelve miles from the city, which is 
filled up with sand.  The-city was of unknown 
antiquity. Some ascribed its foundation to the 
Assyrian king Sardanapalus; others to Perseus, 
in connection with whose legend-the name of 


o6¢) which the winged horse Pegasus lost here; 


whose effigy appears on the coins of the city: 
All that can be determined with certainty seems 
to be that it was a very ancient city of the Syr- 
ians, who were the earliest known inhabitants 


Greek’ settlers at an early period.’ In the time 
of Xenophon, who gives us the first historical 
notice of Tarsus, it was the capital of the Cili- 
cian prince Syennesis, and was taken by Cyrus. 
(Compare Ciricta.) At the’time of the Mace- 
donian invasion, it was held by the Persian 
troops, who were about to burr it, when they 
were prevented by Alexander’s arrival.” After 
playing an important part as a-military post in 


under the Syrian kings, it became, by the peace 
between the Romans and Antiochus the Great, 
the frontier city of the Syrian kingdom on the 
northwest. As the power of the Seleucide de- 
clined, it suffered much from the oppression of 
_its governors, and from the wars between the 
members of the royal family. At the time of 
the Mithradatie war, it suffered; on’ the one 


on the other, from the pirates, who had their 
strongholds in the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, 
and made. frequent~ incursions. into the level 


cued by Pompey, who made it the capital of the 
new Roman provincesof Cilicia, B.C, 66. - In 
the civil war it took part with Cesar, and as- 


For this the-inhabitants were severely punished 
by. Cassius, but were recompensed by: Antony, 


tus the eity obtained immunity from taxes, 
through the influence of the emperor’s tutor, 
the Stoic Athenodorus, who was a-native of the 
place., It-enjoyed the favor, and was called by 
the names, of several of the later eraperors. It 
was the scene of important events in the wars 
with the Persians, the Arabs, and the Turks, 
The people of Tar- 
“sug were celebrated’ for their mental power, 
their readiness in repartee, and their fondness 
for the study of philosophy» Among the most 
distinguished natives of the place were the Sto- 
ics Antipater, Archedemus, Heraclides, Nestor, 


Nestor ; the Epicureans Diogenes, celebrated 
en 157 


flowing northeast, through the Miletopolites:' La- 


the city is fancifully derived from’ a hoof (rap- - 


and. others to the Argive chieftain Triptolemus, 


of this part of Asia Minor, and that it-received 


hand, from Tigranes, who overran Cilicia, and, 
country. . From both these énemiés it was res- « 


sumed, in his honor, the name of Jurioports.. 


who made Tarsus a free city. Under Angus-. 


Zeno, and the two Athenodori; the Academic. 


o6c: Tapoevc, Tarsensis ; ruins at Fersus), ther < 
chief city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of” 
Cilicia, Campestris, on the River Cydnus, about» 


the wars of the successors of Alexander, and ~.. 


+ oe 


originally a teacher of rhetoric. 
ward. converted to Christianity, according to: 


“PARTARUS. ~< 


for his powers of improvising, Lysias, who was 
for a time tyrant of the city, and Plutiades ; the 
tragic poets Dionysides and Bion; the satiric 
poets Demetrius and Boéthes, who was also a 
troublesome demagogue; the grammarians Ar- 
temidorus, Diodorus, and Hermogenes; the his- 
torian Hermogenes ; the physicians Herodotus 
and Philo; and, above all, the apostle Paul, who 
belonged to one.of several families of Jews, who 


had settled at Tarsus in considerable numbers 


under the Persian and Syrian kings. | 
Tarrirus (Laprapoc),son of ther and Terra 
(Ge), and by his mother Terra (Ge) the father 
of the -Gigantes’ Typhocus. and ‘Echidna. In 
the liad Tartarus is a place beneath the earth, 
as far below Hades as Heaven is above. the 
earth, and closed- by iron gates. Later poets 
describe Tartarus as/the* place in the lower 
world in-which the spirits of wicked’ men. are 
punished for their crimes ; and sometimes they 


use the name'as synonymous with Hades, or the |’ 
lower world in‘ general. 


« [Tartkxus, (ow Tartaro),.a small river of 
Cisalpine Gaul, joining one of the mouths of the 


' Po, and forming marshes (pdludes Tartari flu- 


minis; Tacit.).] 

Tartessus (Taptyoadc: Tapriaccoc), an. an- 
cient town in Spain, and one of the chief settle-: 
ments of, the Pheenicians; probably the same as 
the Tarshish of Seripture.. The position of this 
town has occasioned much dispute. Most. of 
the ancient writers place it at the mouth of the: 


. River, Betis, which, they say, was originally 


called Tartessus. Others identify it, with more 
probability, with the city of Carteia on Mount 
Calpe,.the Rock of Gibraltar. The whole coun- 
try west of Gibraltar was also called Tarrussts. 
«Taruscon or Tarascon (Tarusconienses : 
now Tarascon), a town of the Salyes in Gaul, 
on the eastern bank of the Rhone, north of Are- 
late, and east of Nemausus. 

‘Tarvistum (‘Tarvisanus: now . Treviso), .a 
town of Venetia, in the north of Italy, on the 
River Silis, which became the seat of a bishop- 
ric, and a place of importance in the Middle 


Ages. 


“Tattinus (Tarcavéc), a Christian writer of the 
second century, was-born in, Assyria, and was 
He was after- 


some accounts, by Justin Martyr, with whom, 
at any rate, he’ was very intimate. After Jus- 


 tin’s death Tatian quitted Rome, where he had 


resided for some time, and returned into the 
Hast.. There heimbibed and promulgated views 


* ofa Gnostic character, and gave risé to a new 


sect, called after him ‘Tatiani. Tatian wrote 


numerous works, of which.there is still extant 
an Address to'the Greeks (Ipoc "EAAnvac),. in. 


which he points ott the superiority of Christi 
anity to the heathen religion: The best edition 
of this work is by Worth, Oxford, 1700. 
Tativs, T,, king ofthe Sabines. Vid. Rom- 
ULUS. : eae. ; . 
Tarra (7 Tatra: now Tuz-Gél), a great salt 
jake in the centre of Asia Minor, on the Phryg- 
ian table-land, on the confines of Phrygia, Ga- 
latia, Cappadocia, and’ Lycaonia. It supplies 
the whole surrounding country with salt, as it 
doubtless did in ancient times. 
Laucuirza or Tevcnira (Tabyeipa, Tetyeupa : 
858 
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TAUROSCY THLE, 


ruins at*Taukra),'a colony of Cyrene, onthe 
northwestern coast of Cyrenaica, in Northern 
Africa. Under the Ptolemies.it was called Ar- 


-sinoé, and was one of the five cities of the Lib- 


yan Pentapolis.. It became-a Rothan colony, 
and was fortified by Justinian. It was a chief 
seat of the worship of Cybéle, who had hereva 
great.temple and an annual festival. ’ 
Tavranriz (Tavrdytiot),a people of Illyria, in 

the neighborhood of Epidamnus, frequently men" 
tioned by the Greek and Roman writers. One 
of the most powerful kings was Glaucias, a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, who fought 


against the latter monarch, and at a later period 


afforded an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and 
refused to surrender him to Cassander. — 

Taunus (now Taunus), a range of mountains 
in Germany, at no great distance from the con- 
fluence ofthe Menus (now Main) and the Rhine. 
' Taurasia. Vid. Tavrint. i 

. Tavrentum.and Taurdis (Tavpoévtiov, Tav= 
péevc, -evtoc), a fortress belonging to Massilia, _ 
and near the latter city, onthe, southern coast 
of Gaul. ‘ 

Tavurt, a wild and savage people in European 
Sarmatia, who sacrificed all strangers to a god- 
dess whom the Greeks identified with Artemis. 
An account of this goddess is given elsewhere 
(p- 111, b). The Tauri dwelt in the peninsula 
which was called after them Chersonesus Tau- 
rica. Vid. Currsonzsus, No. 2. 

‘Tauriinum (now Tauretio), a town of Brut- 
tium, on the Via Popilia, twenty-three miles 
southeast of Vibo. ¢ 

Taurini, a people of Liguria dwelling onthe 
upper course. of the Po, at the foot of the Alps. 
Their chief town'was Taurasia, afterward col- 
onized by Augustus, and called Augusta Tauri- 
norum (now Turin), : : 

Tauris (now Torcola), a small island off the 
coast of Illyria, between Pharus and Corcyra. 

Taurisc1, a Celtic people in Noricum, and 
probably the old Celtic name of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. They were subsequently 
called Norici by the Romans, after their capital 
Noreia. ; 

Tavrots.. Vid. Tavrentum. 

TavromEnium (Tavpopéviop : Tavpouevitne, 
Tauromenitanus : now Taormina), a city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, situated on Mount Tau- 
rus, from which it derived its name, and founded 
B.C. 358 by Andromachus with the remains of « 
the inhabitants of Naxos, whose town had been 
destroyed by Dionysius nearly fifty years before. 
Vid. Naxos, No. 2. ° Tanromenium soon be- 
came a large and flourishing city ; but, in con-, 
sequence of its espousing the side of Sex. Pom- 
pey against Augustus, most of its inhabitants 
were expelled from the city, and their place sup+ 
plied by a colony of Romanveterans : hence we 
find the town called Col. Augusta Tauromenitana. 
From this time Tauromenium became a place 
of secondary importance. The hills in the 
neighborhood produced excellent wine. There 
are still remains of the ancient town, of which 
the most important is a splendid ‘theatre cut out 
of the rock; and capable of holding from thirty 
thousand to. forty thousand spectators, from 
which we may form some idea of the populous- 
ness of Tauromenium. y 

Tauroscytum. Vid. ScyvTHoTAURK 


\ 
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TAURUNUM. . 


'-Tavrtnum (now Semlin), a strongly-fortified 
» town in Pannonia, at the confluence of the Sa: 
wus and the Danube, > cers 

Taurus, Sraqiiivs, a distinguished general of 
Octavianus. — 
-he commanded the land forces of Octavianus, 
which were drawn up on the shore. In 29 he 

' defeated the Cantabri, Vaccei, and Astures. 
He-was consul in 26; and in 16, when the em- 
peror went to Gaul, the government of the City 
and of Italy was left to Taurus, with the title 
of prefectus urbi. In thé fourth consulship 
of Augustus, 30, Taurus built an amphitheatre 
of stone at his own,expense. Vid. Roma, p. 
51, a. : : 

Taurus (6 Tadpor, from the Aramzan Tur, a 
fugh mountain: now Taurus, Ala-Dagh, and 
other special names), a great mountain chain 
of Asia. In-its widest extent, the name was 
applied, by the later geographers, to the whole 
of the great chain which’ runs through. Asia 
from west to east, forming the southern margin 
of the great table-land of Central Asia, which it 
divides from the Mediterranean coast of Asia 
Minor, from Syria and the Tigris and Euphrates 


\ 


\ valley, from the low lands on the north shore 


‘of the Indian Ocean, and from the two great 
peninsulas of India. But this is not a common 
use of the name. In its usual signification, it 
denotes the mountain chain in the south of Asia 
* Minor, which begins at the Sacrum or Chelido- 
nium Promontorium at the southeast angle of 
Lycia, surrounds the-Gulf of Pamphylia, passing 
through the middle of Pisidia; then along the 
southern frontier of Lycaonia and Cappadocia, 
which it divides from Cilicia and Commagene ; 
thence, after being broken through by the Eu- 
phrates, it proceeds almost due east through the 
south of Armenia, forming the water-shed_be- 
tween the sources of the Tigris on the south, 
and the streams which feed the Upper Euphrates 
and the Araxes on the north; thus it continues 
as far as the southern margin of the Lake Ar- 
sissa, Where it ceases to bear the name of Tau- 
rus, and is continued in the cham which; under 
the names of Niphates, Zagros, &c., forms the 
northeastern margin of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes valley. This mainchain sénds'‘off branches 
which are nearly as important as itself. In the 
middle of the frontier between Cilicia and Cap- 
padocia, east of the Cilician Gates, the Awri- 
gaurus branches off to the northeast. In the 
east of Cilicia, the Amanus goes off to the south- 
west and south. ‘Immediately east of the Eu- 
phrates, a branch proceeds to the southeast, 
forming, under the name of Masivs, 'the frontier 
between: Armenia and Mesopotamia, and di- 
viding the valley of the Upper Tigris from the 
waters which flow through Mesopotamia into 
the Euphrates. 
height, for the most part steep, and wooded to 
the summit. Its general character greatly re- 
sembles the mountains of Central Germany. 
Tivium (Taovcov, Tavcov : now probably ruins 
at Boghaz Kieut), the capital of the Trocmi, in 
Galatia, stood on the eastern side of the Halys, 


but at some distance from the river; and formed 


the centre of ‘meeting for roads leading to all 
parts of Asia Minor. It was therefore a place 
ef considerable commercial importance. It had 
a temple and bronze colossus of Jupiter (Zeus). 


At the battle of Actium, B.C.31, : 


The Taurus: is of moderate | 


* TECT AUS: 


K 


TSR ee ee SAN ae gr os tip pe h nae 
Taxiva or TaxYina (ra TaétAa, Taégiada), an: 


‘important city of India intra Gangem; stood in 
a large and fertile plain between the Indus and . 


the Hydaspes, and was the capital of the Indian 


king Taxiles in the time of Alexander, .. Its | 


position has not been identified. It is not, as 
Major Rennell supposed, Attock; and. there is 


ho large city remaining which exactly answers | 


to its position, 

Taxices (Tegiage).. 1. An Indian prince or 
king, who reigned over the tract.between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes at the period of the ex- 
pedition of Alexander, B.C. 327. ‘His real name 
was Mophis or Omphis, and the.Greeks appear 


to have called him Taxiles or Taxilas, from the- 


name of his capital city of Taxila, near the J, 


modern Attock. On the approach of Alexander’ 


he hastened to meet him with valuable presents, 
and was in consequence confirmed-in. his king- 
dom by'the Macedonian monarch.—2. A general 
in the service of Mithradates the Great, and one 
of those in whom he reposed the. highest con- 
fidence. 3 ‘ ; 
‘Tiyekre (Tadyérq), daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the Pleiades, from whom Mount 


Taygetus in Laconia is said to have derived its. 
name. By Zeus (Jupiter) she became the moth- 


er of Lacedemon and of Eurotas. ~ 


Tayentus, or Tayverrum, or Tavetita(Tadye- | 


‘Toc, Tavyerov, Ta Tadyera, pl.), a.lofty range of 
mountains of a wild and savage character, sep- 
arating Laconia and Messenia, and-extending 
from the frontiers of Arcadia down to:‘the Prom- 
ontorlum Tznarum. Its highest points were. 
called Talétus and Evoras, about three miles 
south of Sparta. 
rived its name from the nymph Taygete. 
Tranum (Teanensis). 1. ApULum (near Ponte 
Rotto), a town, of Apulia, on the River Frento, 
and the confines of the Frentani, eighteen miles 
from Larinum.—2. Sipicinum (now T'eano), an 
important town of Campania, and the:capital of 


the Sidicini, situated on the northern slope of 
' Mons Massicus and on the Via Prenestina, six 


miles west of Cales. It was made a Roman 


colony by, Augustus; and in its neighborhood > 


were some Celebrated medicinal springs. 

Txirus (Téapoc: now. Teara, Deara, or Dere), 
a river of Thrace, the waters of which were 
useful in curing cutaneous diseases. Herodo- 
tus relates that it rises from thirty-eight fount- 
ains, all flowing from the same,rock, some warm 
and others cold. . It falls into the Contadesdus; 
this into the Agrianes; andthe latter again into 
the. Hebrus. 


Tuite (Teatinus: now Chiet), the capital of 
the Marrucini,isituated on a steep hill,on the - 


River Aternus, and on the road from Aternum 
‘to Corfinium. ( ; . 

Tromussa (Téxuqooa), the daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory was 


ravaged by the Greeks during a predatory ex- ~ 


cursion from Troy. ‘Tecmessa was taken, pris- 
one?, and was given to Ajax, the son of Tela- 
mon, by whom she had a son, Eurysaces. 
Txomon (Téxuwvr), a town of the Molossi in 
Epirus, oy ‘ 
Trormus and AnGHLION (Textaiog nal ’Ayye- 
ior), early Greek’ statuaries, who are always 
mentioned together. They were pupils, of, Di- 
peenus and Seyllis, and instructors of Callon of 


Taygetus is said to have de-‘ 


TECTOSAGES. 


gina; and therefore they must have flourish- 
ed about B.C: 548, ; 
Troréskars(Textécayec). 1.1In Gallia. Vid. 
Vorc#.—2.In Asia Minor. Vid. Gavsrt: 
Treum or Trois (now Tecli), a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, inthe territory of ‘the Sardones, 
called Tlliberis by the Greeks, from a town of 
this name upon the-river. ° ne et 
. fepanivs, a river in Illyricum, separating Ia- 
pydia and Liburnia, : . 
Tretia (Téyea). 1. (Teyedtn¢e : now Piali), an 
important city of Arcadia, and the capital of the 
distriét Trenirts (Teyedtic), which was bound- 
ed on the east by Argolis and Laconia, on the 
south by Laconia, on the west by Menalia, and 


_ on the north by the territory of Mantinea.. It 


was one of the most ancient towns of Arcadia, 
andis said to have been founded by Tegeates, 
the son of Lycaon. It was: formed out of nine 
small townships, which were: united. into’ one 
city by*Aleus, who was thus regarded as the 
‘real founder of the city. At a later time we 
find Tegea divided into four tribes, each of 
which possessed a statue of Apollo Agyieus, 
who was especially honored in Tegea. , The 
Tegeatz long resistéd the’ supremacy of Sparta; 
and it was not till the Spartans discovered the 
bones of Orestes that they were enabled to 
conquer this people. The Tegeate sent three 
thousand men to the battle of Platez,in which 
they were distincuished for their bravery.. They 
remained faithful to Sparta in the Peloponne- 
sian war; but after the battle of Leuctra they 
joined the rest. of the Arcadians in establishing 
their independence. During the wars of the 
Achean league Tegea was taken both by Cle- 
omenes; king of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, 
king of Macedonia, and the ally of the Achzans. 
It'continued to be a place of importance in the 
time’ both of Strabo and Pausanias. Its most 
splendid public building was the temple of Mi- 
nerva (Athena), which was the largest and 
most magnificent building in the Peloponnesus. 
It was-erected soon after B.C.’ 394; in place of a 
more ancient temple of this goddess, which was 
burned down in this year. The-arehitect. was 
Seopas, and the sculptures in the pediments 
were probably by the hand of Seopas himself.— 


. 2. A town in Crete, said to have been founded.by 


 Agameninon. 

“TELAwON (TeAauov), son of AZacus and En- 
deis, and brother of Peleus. Having assisted 
Peleus in slaying their half-brother Phocus (vid. 
Prnevs), Télamon was expelled from gina, 
and came to Salamis.‘ Here he was first miar- 
ried to Glauce, daughter of Cychreus, king of 
the island, on whose death Telamon became 
king of Salamis. He afterward married Peri- 
bea or Eribeea, daughter of Aleathous, by whom 
he became the father of Ajax, who is hence fre- 
quently called Telamoniades and Telamonius ‘he- 
ros. ‘Telamon himself was one of the Calydo- 
nian hunters and one of the Argonauts. He 
was also a great friend of Hercules, whom he 
joined in his expedition against Laomedon of 
Troy, which city he was the first to enter. He 
there erected an altar to Hercules Callinicus or 
Alexicacus. Hercules; in return, gave to him 
Theanira or Hesione, a daughter of Laomedon, 


by whom he. became the father of Teucer and | 


Trambelus. 


On this expedition Telamon and 
860 i 


|} Cos, on account of Chalciope, the beauti 
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Hercules also fought against the’ Meropes it 
daughter of Hurypylus, the king of the fen 


and against the. giant! Alcioneus, on the isth- 


mus of Corinth. Telamon' likewise.accompa- 


nied Hercules on his expedition against the Am-' 


‘azons, and slew Melanippe. ° . \:. ; 
TeLAmon (now TFelamone), a town and harbor 


ful 


of Etruria, a few miles south of the River Um- 


bro, said to ‘have been founded by Telamon on 
his return from the Argonautic expedition.. In 
its. neighborhood a great victory was gained 


over the Gauls in B.C. 225. It was here that 


Marius landed on his return from Africa in 87, 
Telamon was undoubtedly the port of the great 
Etruscan city tecently discovered in its neigh- 
borhood, which is supposed to be ‘the ancient 
Vetulonia, - ak ike A COU Las 
[TreLamonrapes. Vid. TnLamon.] 


TrLenines  (TeAyivec), a family or a tribe, ' 
said to have been descended from Thalassa or. 


Poseidon. »'They are represented in three dif- 


.ferent aspects: 1. As cultwators of the soil and 


ministers of the gods... As such they came from 
Crete to Cyprus, and from thence to Rhodes, 
where they founded Camirus, Jalysus, and Lin- 
dus. | Rhodes, which was named after them 
Telchinis, was: abandoned by them; because 
they foresaw that the island would be inunda- 
ted. They then ‘spread in different-directions. 
Lycus went to Lycia, where he built the temple 
of the Lycian Apollo, This god had been wor- 
shipped by them at Lindus, and Juno (Hera) at 
Ialysus and Camirus.. Nymphs, also,are called 
after them Telchiniz. Neptune (Poseidon) was 
intrusted to them by Rhea, and they brought 


him up ‘in conjunction with Caphira,a daughter ° 


of Oceanus. 
however, are also described as hostile to the 
Telchines. ‘Apollo is said.to have assumed the 
shape of a wolf, and to have thus destroyed the 
Telchines, and. Jupiter (Zeus) to have over- 
whelmed them by an inundation. 2. As sorcér- 
ers and envious demons. ‘Their very eyes and 
aspect are said to have been destructive. They 


| had it in their power to bring on hail, rain, and 


snow, and to assume any form they pleased ; 
they further mixed Stygian water-with sulphur, 
in order thereby to destroy animals and plants. 
3. As artists, for they are said to have invented 
useful arts and institutions, and to have made 
images of the. gods... They worked in brass and 
iron, made the sickle of Saturn (Cronos) and 
the trident of Neptune (Poseidon). "This last 
feature in the character of the Telchines seems 
to have been the reason of their being classed 
withthe Idw#an Dactyls ; and Strabo even states 


Rhea, Apollo, and Jupiter (Zeus), 


that those of the nine Rhodian Telchines who ace +. 


companied Rhea to Crete, and there brought up 
the infant Jupiter (Zeus), were called Curetes. 
Tevis6m, Vid. Taruum. ae . 


Tiiinoas (TyAe6dac),a river of Armenia Ma-_ 


jor, falling into the Euphrates ; probably iden- 
tical with the Arsantas, 


RS ixuien: a centaur, son of Ixion and Ne- 
phele.]. ; 83 


TELECLIDES (Threxreidne), a distinguished 


, Athenian’ comic poet of the Old. Comedy, flour- 


ished about the same time as Crates and -Crati- 
nus, and a little earlier than Aristophanes! He 
Was an earnest advocate of peace,-and agreat 


) 


“ 


A's 


© ‘ainer,}> >; 


_ Epos. 


admirer of the ancient manners of the age-of | 


Themistocles. [The few frogments remaining 
of his: comedies are contained in. Meineke’s 
Comic. Grec. Fragm:, Vol. i., p. 180-138, edit. 


-Teiuctus (Tfrexaog), kingof Sparta, eighth 
of the. Agids, and son of Archelaus; He was 
slain by the Messenians, in a temple of Diana 
(Artemis) Limnatis, on the borders. His death 
was the immediate occasion of the first Messe- 
nian war, B.C. 743; . ' 

‘TrLkoonus (DnAéyovoc), son of Ulysses and 
Circe. After Ulysses had returned to Ithaca, 
Circe sent out *Telegonus in search of his fa- 
ther. A»storm cast his ship-on the coast of 
Ithaca, and, being pressed by hunger, he began 


. to plunder the fields. -Ulysses and Telemachus, 


being informed of the ravages caused by the 
stranger, went out to fight against him ; but 
Telegonus ran Ulysses through with a spear 
which he had ‘received from his mother. At 
the command of Mmerva (Athena), Telegonus, 
accompanied by. Telemachus and. Penelope, 
went to Circe in Awa, there buried the body 
of Ulysses, and married Penelope, by whom he 
became the father of Italus. In Italy Telego- 
nus was believed to have been:the founder of 
the towns of Tusculum and Preneste. He left 
a daughter Mamilia, from whom the family of 
the Mamilii traced their descent. 

TELEMAcHUS (TyAéuayoc), son of Ulysses and 
Penelope. He was still an infant when his fa- 
ther went to Troy; and when the latter had 
been absent ftom home nearly twenty years, 
Telemachus went to Pylos and Sparta to gather 
information concerning him. . He was hospita- 
bly received by Nestor, who sent his ‘own son 
to conduct Telemachus.to Sparta.. Menelaus 
also received him kindly, and communicated to 
him the prophecy of Proteus concerning Ulys- 
ses. From Sparta Telemachus. returned home ; 
and on his arrival there he found his father, 
whom he assisted in slaying the suitors.  Ac- 


~ cording to some accounts, Telemachus became 


the father of Perseptolis either by Polycaste, 
the daughter. of Nestor, or by Nausicaa, the 
daughter of Alcinous. Others relate that he 
was induced by Minerva (Athena) to. marry 
Circe, and became by her the father of Latinus; 
or that he- married: Cassiphone, a daughter of 
Circe, but in a quarrel with his mother-in-law 
slew her, for which he was in his.turn killed by 
Cassiphone. » One account makes Telemachus 
the founder of Clusium in Etruria. 

TsLemus: (T7Aguoc), son -of Hurymus, and a 
eelébrated soothsayer. 

»[{Trrzon (Tedéwv), an Athenian, a son of 
Ion, husband of Zeuxippe, and father of the Ar- 
gonaut Butes. From him the Teleontes (TeAé- 
ovrec) derived their name. ] 

TrLupnassa (TyAébacoa), wife of Agenor, and 
mother of Europa, Cadmus, Phenix; and Cilix. 
She, with her sons, went out in search of Euro. 
pa, who had been carried off by Jupiter, (Zeus) ; 
but she died on the expedition, and was buried 
by Cadmus. 
~ Tarirnus (TAegos), son of Hercules. and 
Auge, the daughter of King Aleus. of Tegea. 


As soon as he was born he. was exposed by his, 
grandfather, but was yeared by a hind (é.ad¢goc),. 


and educated by King Corythus in Arcadia. 


‘Suetonius Paulinus. 


‘states of the hostile league. 
| successful enterprises in different quarters, he 


TELLEN A, 


On;reaching-manhood; he consulted the Delphic 
oracle to learn his parentage; and was ordered 
to: go to King Teuthras in Mysia, He there 
found .his ‘mother, and succeeded’ Teuthras, on 


| the throne of Mysia: He married Laodice‘or 


Astyoche, a.daughter of Priam; and heattempt- 
ed''to prevent the Greeks, from landing on the 
coast of Mysia. Bacchus (Dionysus), however, 
caused him to stumble over a vine, whereupon 
he was wounded by Achilles! Being informed 
by.an oracle that the wound could only be cured 


| by him who had inflicted it,; Telephus repaired 


to the Grecian camp; and as the Greeks had 
likewise :learned from‘an oracle that without 
the aid of Telephus they could not reach )Troy, 
Achilles cured Telephus by means of the rust 
of the spear by which he had been wounded. 
Telephus, in return, pointed out to the Greeks 
the road which they had to take. « , ne 
Permprn Vidi yPHdnasang: wo ‘Tae ae 
Trevesia (Telesinus: now Telese), a town in 


-Samnium, on the road from Allifee to, Beneven- 


tum, taken by Hannibal in the second. Punic 


war, and afterward retaken by the Romans. It. 


was colonized by Augustus with a\body. of vet- 
erans. 
fought against Sulla, and who was, hence sur- 
named: Telesinus. n Baty ca ae 
TeLEsitua (TeAéoraaa), of Argos, a.celebra- 
ted-lyric poetess and heroine, ‘flourished about 
B.C. 510. In the war of Argos against’ Sparta, 
she not only encouraged her countrymen by her 
lyre and song, but she took up arms-at the head 
of a band of her countrywomen, and. greatly 


contributed, to the victory which they gained © 


over the Spartans. In memory of this exploit, 
her statue was erected in the temple of Venus 
(Aphrodite) at Argos, with the emblems of a 
poetess and a-heroine ;,Mars (Ares) was wor- 
shipped in that city as a patron deity of wom- 
en; and the prowess.of her female associates 


was commemorated by the annual festival call- 


ed Hybristica: . Only two complete verses of 
her poetry are: extant, [edited by Bergk, in his 
Poete Lyric .Gréci, p. 742-3.) th 
Trxesinus, Pontius. Vid. Pontius. 
[Tetesinus, O. Luvcts, consyl A.D. 66-with 
He. was banished by Do- 
mitian for his love of philosophy.) tn 
Tetusras or Feiestes (Tedéotac, TeAéorne), 
of Selinus, a distinguished poet of the later 


‘Athenian dithyramb, flourished B.C. 398- A 


few lines of his poetry are preserved by Athe- 
neeus, [edited by Bergk in his Poete Lyrict Gra- 
ci, p. 864-6.] Gi. ; 
Trrerurivs (Te%é0pco¢), a mountain’ in ‘the 
north of Eubeea, near Histiea. 
[Tecernisa, wife of Ligdus and mother of 
Iphis: Vid: Iruts, No. 4.] 


It was the birth-place of Pontius, who ~ 


[Teteurras (Tedéevriac), a Spartan,.was broth- ° 


er on the mother’s side to’ Agesilaus II., by 
whose influence he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the fleet; in B.C. 393, in the war of the 
Uacedemonians against Corinth and the other 
After* various 


was sent as general against the Olynthians 
in B.C. 382; but, while making an assault on 
this city, he was slain in-a sally of the inhabit- 


ants. ] 


| “Trntina,.a town in: Latium, between the 
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\ o6¢: Tehunocede, TeAmoceve). 
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later Via Ostiensis.and'the Via Appia, destroyed 
by Ancus Marcius. ° Hisinel a aft, eet 

[Turrias (TeAaéac). 1. Of Elis, a distinguish- 
ed seer, was one: of the commanders of the Pho- 


‘ eians in a war against the Thessalians a few 


years before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 
After the.defeat.of the Thessalians, his statue 


“was erected by the Phocians in the temple’ at 


Delphi—2. One of the generals of the Syracu- 
sans when their city was besieged by the Athe- 


“nians during the Peloponnesian war:] 


, PRLLUS., » Vidi Gaia, > § 
' Treimessvus or Tretmrssus (Telunoodc, TeAuto- 
1: (Ruins at Méi, 
the port of Macri), a city of Lycia, near the bor- 
ders of Caria, on a gulf called Telmissicus Si- 
nus, and close to the promontory Telmissis:— 
2. A town of Caria, sixty stadia (six geograph- 
ical miles) from, Halicarnassus, celebrated -for 
the skill of its inhabitants in divination. It is 
often identified with the former place. _ y 
Texto Martius (now, Toulon), a port-town of 
Gallia Narbonensis, on the- Mediterranean, is 


. rarely mentioned by the ancient writers, and 
- did not become’ a place. of importance till the 


downfall of the Roman empire. 

TELos(TyAo¢: THacoc: now Telos: or Pisko- 
pr), a small island of the Carpathian Sea, one 
of the Sporades, lay off .the coast of, Caria, 
southwest of the mouth of the Sinus Doridis, 
between ‘Rhodes and Nisyrus. It was also 
called Agathussa. 

Tevpnussa.’. Vid. Toebpusa. 

Tremenipa. Vid. TemMEnus. ek 

Temenires (Tevevitng), a surname of Apollo, 
derived from his sacred temenus in, the neigh- 


_. borhood of Syracuse. : : 


Timinus (Tuevoc), son of Aristomachus, was 


_one of the Heraclidz who invaded Peloponne- 


sus. After the conquest of the peninsula, he 
received Argos as his share. His descendants, 
the-Temenide, being expelled from Argos, are 
said to have founded the kingdom.of Macedonia, 
whence the kings of Macedonia ealled them- 
selves Temenide. 

Tremusa or Tempsa (Temeseus or Tempsa- 
nus: now Torre del Lupr), a town in Bruttium, 


’ on the Sinus. Terineus, was one of the most 


ancient Ausonian towns in the south of Italy, 
and.is said to have been afterward colonized 
by a body of Astolians under Thoas. At a still 


_laterstime it was successively in the possession 


of the Locrians, of the Bruttians, and finally 
of the Romans, who colonized it in B.C. 196. 
Some of. the ancients identified this town with 
Temese, mentioned by Homer as celebrated for 
its copper, mines; ,but the Homeric town was 
probably in Cyprus, 

Temnus. 1. (76 Tyyvor dpoc-:, now Morad or 
Ak Dagh), a mountain. of Mysia, extending 
eastward from Ida to the borders of Phrygia, 
and dividing Mysia into two parts. , It contains 
the sources of'the Macestts, Mysius, Caicus, 
and Evenus.—2. (Now Menimen? or Guzal-Hi- 
sar ?), a city of AXolis, in the northwest of Lyd- 
ia (some say in Mysia), on the western bank of 
the Hermus, thirty miles,south of Cyme. It 
was nearly destroyed, by.an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, and in that of Titus (Pliny’s 


’ time) it no longer- existed: 


Temps (Téury, contraction of Téumea);a beau- 
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\. TENEDOS.. 
tiful and romantic valley in the north of Thes- 


saly, between Mounts Olympus- and Ossa, 
through which the Peneus escapes into the © 


sea.. ‘The lovely scenery of this glen is-fre- - 


quently described by the ancient poets and de- 
claimers; and it was also celebratedas one of 


‘the favorite haunts of Apollo, who had. trans- 


planted his laurel from this spot to Delphi. The 


whole valley is rather less than-five ‘miles in 
‘length, and opens gradually to the east’ into a- aS 


spacious plain. Tempe is also of great import- 
ance in history, as. it is the only pass through 
which an army can invade Thessaly from the 
north. In‘some parts the rocks on each side > 
of the Peneus approach so close to each other 
as only to leave room between them for the ‘ 
stream, and the road is ‘obliged to be cut out: 
of the rock in the narrowest point.» Tempe is 
the only channel through which the waters of | 
the Thessalian plain descend into‘the sea; and 
it was the common opinion in antiquity that 
these waters had once covered the country with 
a vast lake, till an outlet -was formed for them 


by some great convulsion in hature, which rent ° 


the rocks of Tempe asunder. So celebrated 
was the scenery of Tempe that its name was 
given to any beautiful valley. Thus we find a 
Tempe in the land of the Sabines near Reate, ~ 
through which the River Velinus flowed ; and 


also a Tempe in Sicily, through which the River 


Helorus flowed, hence called»by Ovid Tempe 


Heloria. 


[Temesa. Vid. Temesa.] 


Trmpyra, a town in Thrace, at the foot of'a « 


narrow mountain pass; between Mount Rhodope 
and the coast. 
Tenctsri or Trncuriri, a people of Ger- 
many, dwelling on the Rhine, between the Ruhr 
and the Sieg, south of the Usipetes, in conjunc- 
tion with whom their name usually occurs. 
They crossed the Rhine together with the Usip- 
etes, with the intention of settling in Gaul ; but 
they were defeated by Cesar with great slaugh- 
ter, and those who escaped took refuge in the 
territories of their southern neighbors the Sy- 
gambri. The Tencteri afterward belonged to 
the league of the Cherusci, and at a still later 
period they are mentioned as‘a portion of the 
confederacy of the Franks. ‘ 
[Tenua (Tevéa: Tevedtye: now Chiliomodz), 
a small town in the interior of Corinthia, said to 


have been colonized by some Trojan captives - 


brought from Tenedos by the Greeks. It was 
celebrated .as the place where C&dipus was 
brought. up by his supposed father Polybus. — Its 
inhabitants could likewise boast that the great- 
er part of the colonists who followed Archias 
to Syracuse were their fellow-citizens. Hav- 
ing submitted to the Roman power without re- 
sistance, it escaped the destruction ‘that. over- 
whelmed Corinth. ] 

+ 'TEyi&pos or Tinepus (Tévedoc s Tevédioc : now 
Tenedos), a small island of the /Egean Sea, off 
the coast of Troas, of an importance very dis- 
proportionate to its size, on account of its posi- 
tion near the mouth of the Hellespont, from 
which it is about twelve miles distant. Its dis- 
tance from the coast of the Troad was forty 
stadia (four. geographical miles), and from Les- 
bos fifty-six stadia: its cireuit was eighty stadia. 
It was called, in early times, by the names of 


\ 


‘ 


Y 
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Calydna, Leucophrys, Phenice, and Lyrnessus, 
The mythical derivation of its usual: name ‘is 
from Tenes, son of Cyenus. . It had an Afolian 
eity of the same name, with two harbors. Its 


Mame appears in-several proverbs, such as 'Tev- | 
édtocg wéAeKve, T. GvOparoc, T. abaAnrng,; T..Kakdv. 


It appears in the legend of the Trojan war as 
the station to which the Greeks withdrew their 
fleet, in order to induce the Trojans to think 
that they had departed, and to receive the wood- 
en horse. In the Persian war it was used by 
Xerxes.as a naval station. It afterward be- 
came a tributary ally of-Athens, and adhered to 
her during the whole of the Peloponnesian war, 
and down to the peace of Antalcidas, by which 
jt was surrendered to the Persians. At the 
Macedonian conquest the Tenedians regained 
their. liberty... In the war against Philip IIL., 
Attalus and the Romans used Tenedos as anaval 
station, and in the Mithradatic war Lucullus 
gained a naval victory over Mithradates off the 


“island., About this time the “Tenedians placed 


and north of Delos. 


“snakes. 
~on the site of the modern S. Nicolo. 
a celebrated temple of Neptune (Poseidon), | 


themselves under the protection of Alexandrea 
Troas. The island was celebrated for the beau- 
ty of its women. é 

Trnes or. Tennes (Tévvyc), son of Cycnus 
and Proclea, and brother of Hemithea.. Cycnus 
was King of Colone in Troas,: ‘His second wife 
was Philonome, who fell in love with her step- 
son;, but as he repulsed her advances, she ac- 
cused him to his father, who threw both his son 
and daughter in.a chest into the sea,. But the 
ehest. was driven on the.coast of the island of 
Leucophrys, of which the:inhabitants elected 
him king, and which he’ called Tenedos, after 
his own name. Cycnus at length heard of the 
innocence of his son, killed Philenome, and 
went to his children in Tenedos. Here both 
Cycnus and Tenes were slain by Achilles. .Te- 
nes was afterward worshipped as a hero in Ten- 
edos. Veta eset 

‘Tinos (Tyvoc: Thvio¢: now Tino), a small 
island in the A5gean Sea, southeast. of Andros 
It is about fifteen miles 
in length. It was originally called Hydrussa 
(‘Ydpotcca) because. it was well watered, and 
Ophiussa ?Ogtotcca). because it abounded in 
It possessed a town of the same name 
It had also 


which is mentioned in the time of the Emperor 
Tiberius. The wine of Tenos was celebrated in 
antiquity, and is still valued at the present day. 

Tryryra (ta Tévtvpa: Tevropityc, Tentyn- 
tes : ruins at Denderah), a city of Upper Egypt, 
oh the western bank of the Nile, between Aby- 
dos and Coptos, with celebrated temples of 
Athor (the Egyptian Venus), Isis, and Typhon. 


Its people were distinguished for their hatred 


of the crocodile ;.and upon this and ‘the con- 
trary propensities of the people of Ombi, Juve- 
nal founds his fifteenth ‘satire. Vid. Omst. 
There are still magnificent. remains of the tem- 
ples of Athor. and of Isis: in the latter was 
found the celebrated Zodiac, which is now pre- 
served at Paris. pes 
Tos (7 Téoc: Trios, Teérus : now. Sighajtk), 
one of the Ionian cities on the coast ‘of Asia 
Minor, renowned as.the birth-place of Anacreon 
and Hecateus. It stood-on the southern side 


of the isthmus which connects the peninsula. of 


“ 
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’Mount:Mimas with the main land. of Lydia, at’ 


the bottom of the bay between the promontories 


_of Coryceum and Myonnesus.) ‘It was a-flour- 


ishing sea-port, until, to free themselves from 
the Persian yoke, most of its inhabitants retired 
to -Abdera. 
importance inthe time of the Roman'emperors. 
It had two, harbors, and a celebrated temple ‘of 
Bacchus (Dionysus). phe a atts ; 

Teripon (Tepyddy: now probably Dorah),.a 
city of Babylonia, on the western side of the 


Tigris, below its junction with the Euphrates, — 
and not far from its mouth. It was a great em-_ 


porium for the. traffic with Arabia. It is no 
doubt the Drrworts (Avpidwric) of Arrian. 
TERENTIA. 


daughter, ‘She was a woman of sound sense 
and great resolution; and her firmness of char- 
acter was of no small service to her weak and 
vacillating husband in some important periods 
of his life. On his: banishment in B.C. 58, Te- 
rentia by her letters endeavored to-keep up Ci- 
cero’s fainting spirits, and she vigorously exert- 
ed herself on his behalf among his friends. in 
Italy... During. the civil war, however, Cicero 
was offended with her conduct, and divorced 
her.in 46. Shortly.afterward he married Pub- 
lilia; a young girl of whose property. he-had the 
management, Terentia could not have been 
less than fifty at the time of her divorce, and 
therefore it is not probable that she married 
again. It is related, indeed, by Jerome, that 
she married Sallust the historian, and ‘subse- 
jquently Messala Corvinus ; but these marriages 
are-not mentioned by any other writer, and may 
therefore be rejected. ‘Terentia is said to have 
attained the age of one hundred and three.—2., 


Also ealled Terenrinta, the wife of Mecenas,, 
‘and also one.of the favorite mistresses, of Au-) 
The intrigue between. Augustus, and~ 


gustus. 
Terentia is said to have disturbed the good un- 
derstanding which subsisted between the em- 
peror and his‘ minister, and finally to have oc- 
casioned the retirement of the latter. 


eA N% 
Tprentianus Maurus, a Roman poet, proba-.: 


bly lived at the end of the, first. or the’ beginning 
of the second century, under Nerva‘and Trajan, 
and was a-native of Africa, as his surname, 
Maurus, indicates. There is still extant.a poem 
of Terentianus, entitled De Liters, Syllabis,,Pe- 
dibus, Metris, which treats of prosody and the 
different kinds of metre with much elegance and 
skill. ‘The work is printed by Santen and Van 


Lennep, Traj, ad Rhen:,)1825, and by Lach- | 


mann, Berol., 1836. 
Trrentivs Aver, P., usually called Terence, 
the celebrated comic poet, was born at Carthage 
B.C.195. By birth or purchase be became the 
slave of P. Terentius Lucanus, a Roman sena- 
tor. A handsome person and promising talents 
recommended Terence to his master, who af- 
forded him the best education of the age, and 
finally manumitted him. On his manumission, 
according to: the usual practice, Terence as# 
sumed his patron’s nomen, Terentius, having 
been previously called Publius or Publipor.. The 


Andria was the first play offered. by Terence’ for. 


representation. The curule xdiles referred the 
piece to Cecilius, then one of the most popular 
play-writers at Rome. Unknown andé meanly 
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It was still, however, a. place. of. 


1. Wife of M. Cicero, the orator, - 
to, whom she ‘bore’ two children, a son and 


_ . ob ee eee 


tad 


* 168, and,it was not acted till 166. 
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_-elad, Terence began to read from a low stool 


shis opening scene.’ A few verses showed the 
elder poet that no ordinary writer was before 
him, and the young aspirant, then in his twenty- 
seventh year,was invited to share the couch 
‘and supper of his judge. ‘This reading of the 


“Andria, however, must have preceded: its per- 


formance hearly two years, for Cecilius died in 
¢ Meanwhile, 
copies wete in circulation, envy was awakened, 
and Luscius Lavinius, a veteran, and not very 
successful play-writer, began his unwearied at- 
tacks on thé dramatic and personal. character 
ofthe author.” The Andria was successful, and, 


‘aided’by the accomplishments:and good address 
‘of Terence himself, was the means of introduc- 


ing him to the most refined and intellectual cir- 
cles of Rome. “His chief patrons were Lelius 
and the younger Scipio, both of whom treated 


him as. an equal, and are said éven.to-have as- 


sisted him~in ‘the composition of his’ plays. 
After residing some. years at Rome, Terence 
went to Greece, and.while there he translated 
one hundred and eight.of Menander’s‘comedies. 
He never returned to Italy, and we have vari- 


ous accounts of his death. ‘According to one } 
‘story, after embarking at Bruindisium, he was 


never heard of more; according to others, he 


‘died at Stymphalus in Arcadia, in Leucadia, or 


at Patre in Achaia. One of his biographers said 


‘he was drowned, with all the’fruits of his so- 


journ in Greece, on his home-passage. But 


the prevailing report was, that his translations | 


of Menander were lost at sea, and that grief for 
‘their loss caused his death. He died in the 


thirty-sixth year of his age, in 159, or in’ the | 


year following. He left a daughter, but noth- 
ing is known of his family. Six comedies are 
all that remain to us; and they are probably all 
that Terence produced. His later versions of 


*Menander were, in all likelihood, from their 


* own. 


number and the short time:in which they were 
made, merely studies for future dramas of his 
His plays were ‘brought forward at ‘the 
following seasons. 1. Andria, ‘the Woman of 
Andros,” so called from the birth:place of Gly- 
cerium, its heroine, was first represented at the 
Megalesian Games, on the fourth of April, 166. 
2. Hecyra, ‘‘the Step-Mother,” produced at the 
Megalesian Games in 165. 3. Heauton-timorou- 
menos, ‘the Self-Tormentor,” performed at the 
Megalesian. Games, 163. 4 Eunuchus, “the 
Eunuch,” played at the Megalesian Games; 162. 
It was at the time the most popular of Terence’s 
comedies. 5. Phormio, was performed in the 
same year with the preceding, at the Roman 
Games on the first of October. 6. Adelphi, the 
Brothers,” was acted for the first time at’the 
funeral games of L. Asmilius Paullus, 160. The 
comedies of Terence have been translated into 
most of the languages of modern Europe, and, 
in conjunction with Plautus, were, on the re- 
vival of the drama, the models of the most. re- 
fined play-writers. The ancient critics are 
unanimous in ascribing to Terence immaculate 
purity and elegance of language, and nearly so 
in denying him vis comica. But it should be 


recollected that four of,Terence’s six plays are | 


more or less sentimental ‘comedies, in which 

vis comica is not aprimary element. Moreover, 

Terence is generally contrasted with Plautus, 
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them into birds. 
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‘with whom he had very ‘little in common. 
Granting to the elder poet the highest genius 
for exciting laughter, and.a natural force which 
his rival wanted, there will remain to Terence 
greater consistency of plot and character, closer 
observation of generic and individual distinc- 
tions, deeper pathos, subtler wit, more skill and 
variety in metre and in. rhythm, and a wider 
command of the middlé region between sport 
and earnest.” It may be objected that Terencé’s 
superiority in these points arises from his copy- 
ing his Greek originals more servilely.. But no 
servile copy is an-animated copy, and we have 
corresponding fragments enough of Menander 
to prove that Terence retouched and sometimes 
In summing uphis merits 
we ought not to omit the praise which has been 
universally accorded him—that, although a for- 
eigner and a freedman; he divides with Cicero 
and Cesar the palm of pure Latinity.. The best 
editions of Terence are by Bentley, Cantab., 
1726, 4to, Amstel., 1727, 4to, Lips., 1791, 8vo; 
by Westerhovius, Hage Com., 1727, 2 vols. 
4to = and by Stallbaum, Lips., 1830, 8vo. 
Terentius Cunrtio. Vid. Curio. 
Trrentivs Varro. Vid. Varro.’ : 
Tpres (Typyc). 1. King of the Odryse and 
father of Srrancus, was the founder of the great 
Odrysian monarchy.—2. King of a portion: of 
Thrace in the time of Philip of Macedon. 
Terns (Typedc), son of Mars (Ares), king of 
the Thracians in’ Daulis, afterward Phocis. 
Pandion, king of Attica, who had two daughters, ° 
Philoméla ‘and Proene, called in the assistance’ 
of Teretis against some enemy, and gave him 
his daughter Proene in marriage: Tereus be- 
came by her the father of Itys, and then con- 
cealed' her in the country, that he might thus 
marry her sister Philomela, whom he deceived 
by saying that Procne was dead., At the same 
time he deprived Philomelaof hertongue. Ovid 
(Met., vi., 565) reverses the story by stating that 
Tereus told Procne that her sister Philomela 
was dead. Philomela, however, soon learned 
the truth, and made it known to her sister bya 


few words which she wove intoa peplus. Proe- , 


ne thereupon killed her own son Itys, and served 
up the flesh of the child in a‘dish before Tereus. 
She then fled with her sister. Tereus pursued 
them with an axe, and when the sisters were 
overtaken, they prayed to the gods to change 
Proene ‘accordingly became 
a nightingale, Philomela a’ swallow, and Te- 
reus a hoopoo. According to some, Procne be- 
came a swallow, Philomela a nightingale, and 
Tereus a hawk. é; \ 

Terceste (Tergestinus : now Trieste), a town 
of Istria, ona bay in the northeast of the Adri- 
atic Gulf, called after it Tergestinus Sinus. It 
was at first an insignificant place, with which 
the Romans became acquainted in their wars 
with the lapydes ; but under the Roman domin-” 
lom it became a town of considerable commer- 
cial importance. It was made a Roman colony 
by Vespasian. ms : 

_Trria (Typeine dpoc aint, Hom.), a mountain 
of Mysia, probably in the neighborhood of Cyz- 
icus. Some identified it with a hill near Lamp- 
sacus, on which was a-temple of Cybele. 

Terias (now Guaralunga), a-river in Sicily, 


| near Leontini: 


TERIBAZUS. 


[Terrpazus or Triawazus (Tplbatoc, Tipiba- 
foc), @ Persian, high in the favor of Artaxerxes 
II.; and when he was present, as Xenophon 
Says, no one else.had the honor of helping the 
monarch mount his horse. At the-time of the 


retreat of the Ten’ Thousand in B.C. 401, Te- | 


ribazus was satrap of Western Armenia, and, 
when the Greeks had reached the River Tele- 


eas on the frontier of his territory; he himself . 


rode up to their camp and proposed.a truce, on 


condition that both parties should abstain from: 


molesting each. other, the Greeks. taking. only 
what. they needed while in his country... Teri- 
bazus, however, did not intend to. keep his word, 
but waited to assail the Greeks in a mountain 
pass, which the latter, on learning his design, 
secured, and having, besides, attacked the camp 
ofthe satrap, put the barbarians to flight. « Sub- 
sequently he aided the Lacedemonians. until 
superseded in B.C. 392, and again after his res- 
toration in B.C.-388.. Various charges having 
been brought against him, he was put on his trial 
and triumphantly acquitted. After this Arta- 
xerxes promised him Amastris, and. afterward 
Atossa, in marriage, and haying. each time 
. broken his word, Teribazus.excited an insurrec- 
tion, but was betrayed, and slain by the king’s 
guards.] Ae . 

Teripates., Vid.. Trrwates. 

Terina (Terineus: now St. Eufemia), a town 
on the western coast of Bruttium, from which 
the Sinus Terinzus derived its name. It was 
a Greek city founded by Croton, and was origi- 
nally a place, of some importance ; but it was 
destroyed by Hannibal in the second Punic war. 


[Trrinaus Sinus (now Gulf.of St. Eufemia). | 


Vid. Terinay] 

Terroxis. or Trridua Casrra, a fortress in 
.. Retia, which has given its name to the coun- 
' try of the Tyrol. Its site is still occupied, by 
the Castle of Tyrol, lying above Meran, to the 
north of the' road. |: 2 : 

TrermantiA, TeERMEs, or Termusus (Termes 
tinus or Termesius: now Ermita de nuestra Se- 
nora de Tiermes), a town of the Arevaci in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, originally situated ona 
steep hill, the inhabitants of which frequently 
resisted the Romans, who compelled them; in 
consequence, to abandon the town, and build.a 
new one on the plain, B.C. 98. 

Termira (ta/Tépuepa), a.Dorian city in Caria, 
on the Promontory Termerium (Tepyéprov), the 
northwestern headland of the Sinus Ceramicus. 
Under the Romans it was a free city. 

Termessus (Tepuqood¢, and other forms: 
ruins probably at Shenet), a city of Pisidia, high 
up onthe Taurus, in the pass through which 
the River Catarrhactes flowed. It was almost 
impregnable by nature and art, so that even 
Alexander did not attempt to take it. 

Terminus, a Roman divinity presiding over 
‘boundaries and frontiers:, His worship is said 
to have been instituted by: Numa, who ordered 
that. every one sould mark the boundaries of 
his landed. property by stones consecrated to 


Jupiter, and at these boundary-stones every’ 


year sacrifices should be offered at the festival 

of the Terminalia: The Terminus of the Ro- 

man_state originally stood between the fifty and 

sixth mile-stone on the road toward Laurentum, 

near a place called Festi. Another public Ter- 
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| Minus stood in the temple of Jupiter in the Cap- 
itol: . It.is said-that when’ this temple was to be 
founded, all. the gods gave way to Jupiter and 
Juno, with the exception of Terminus and Ju- 
ventas, whose sanctuaries the auguries would 
not allow to.bé removed. This was taken as. 
an omen that the, Roman state would remain 
ever undiminished and young, and the chapels 
of the two divinities were inclosed within the 
walls of the new temple. It is, however, proba- 
ble that the god Terminus is no other than Ju- 
piter, himself, in the capacity ‘of protector of 
boundaries: x / aS Se 

[TeRmus, a small river of Sardinia, flowing, 
into the sea on the western or northern coast:] 

Terpanper (Tépravdpoc), the father of Greek - 
music, and through it of lyric ‘poetry. . He was 
a native of Antissa in Lesbos, and flourished be- 
tween B.C. 700 and 650. He removed from. | 
Lesbos to Sparta, and there introduced his new | 
system of music, and established the first. mu- 
sical school or system that existed in Greece. 
He added.three strings.to the lyre, which before 
his. time had only four strings, thus making it 
seven-stringed. . His music: produced a power-. 
ful effect upon the Spartans, and’he was held in 
high honor by them during his life and after his 
death.- He was the first who obtained a victory 
in the musical contests at the’ festival of the 
Carnéa (676). We have only three or four frag- 
ments of the remains of his poetry. 5 

(Trrrivs, father of the celebrated minstrel 
Phemius, who is hence called by Homer Ter- 
piddes (Tepriddne).] 

TERPSICHORE (Tepyydpa), one of the nine 
Muses, presided over the choral song and dan- ° 
cing. Vid. Musa. fens 

Terra. Vid. Gama, 

Terracina, more usually written Tarracina. 
Vid.. TaRRACINA. ‘ ees be 

[Trerrasipius, T., one of Cesar’s officers in 
Gaul, was sent’ to the Unelli to obtain corn in, 
B.C. 57, but detained a prisoner by them.] 

[Tertia, a female actress, and one.of the fa-. 
vorite mistresses of Verres:in Sicily.]_ 

(Tertia or Terrunys.: Vid. Junta, No. 2.] 

TERTULLIANUS, Q. Seprimius FLoRENs; usu- 
ally called Terrutttan, the most ancient.of the 
Latin fathers now extant... Notwithstanding the 
celebrity which he has always ‘enjoyed, our 
knowledge of his personal history is extremely 
limited, and is derived almost exclusively from 
a succinct notice by St. Jerome, From this-we 
learn that Tertullian was a native of Carthage, 
the son of a proconsular centurion (an officer 
who. appears to:have acted as a sort of .aid-de- 
camp to provincial governors) ; that he flourish- 
ed chiefly during the reigns of Septimius Seve- 
rus and of Caracalla; that he became a presby- 
ter, and remained orthodox until he had reached 
the term of middle life, when, in consequence of * 
the envy:and ill-treatment which he experienced 
on the part of the Roman clergy, he went over 
to the Montanists, and wrote several books in 
defence of those heretics; that he lived to a 
great age, and was the author of many works. 
His birth may be placed about A-D. 160, and his 
death about 240. The most interesting of his 
numerous works is his Apologia, or defence of 
Christianity. It was'written at Carthage, prob- 
ably during the reign of Severus. rs writings 
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of Tertullian show that-he was a man of varied 
learning ; buthis style is rough, abrupt, and ob- 
scuré, abounding in far-fetehed metaphors and 
extravagant hyperboles. » The best editions of 
the complete works of Tertullian are the edit. 
of Venice, 1744, fol., and«that by Semler and 
Schutz, 6 vols. 8vo, Hal., 1770.” There is a good 
edition of the Apologeticus by Havercamp, 8vo, 
Lugd: Bat., 1710, [and of the Apolog. and Ad 
Nationes by Ochler, Halle, 1849.] 

‘Testa, C. Trepitius, a Roman jurist, and a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero. He was 
recommended by Cicero to Julius Cesar during 

his» proconsulship of Gaul, and he» followed 
Cesar’s party after the civil war broke out: 
Cicero dédicated to’ Trebatius his book. of :Top- 
ica, Which he-wrote to explain to him this book 
of Aristotle: Trebatius enjoyed considerable 
reputation under Augustus as a lawyer. Hor- 
ace addressed to him the first satire of the sec- 
ond book. ‘Trebatius was a pupil of Q. Corne- 
lius. Maximus, and master of Labeo. He wrote 
some books De Jure Civile and De Religionibus. 
He is often cited in the Digest, but there is no 
direct. excerpt from his writings. 

Tartuys (TyOvc), daughter of Celus (Uranus) 
and Terra (Gea), and wife of Oceanus, by whom 
she became the mother of the Oceanides and 
of the numerous river-gods. She also educated 
Juno’ (Hera), who was brought to her by Rhea. 

[TerrXpocts, a union of four cities or states ; 
of these the most important were, 1. The Atézc 
Tetrapolis (Tetpdrodtg tic ’AtTLKAc), a district 
of Attica lying northward from Athens, com- 
posed of Ginoé, Marathon, Probalinthus, and 
Tricorythus, founded by Xuthus. 2. The Dori- 
an. Vid, Doris. 3. The Syrian (ti¢ Zupiac, or 
Zereviic), composed of Antiochia, Apamea, La- 
odicea, and Seleucia. } 

Trrrica, a mountain on the frontiers of Pi- 
cenum arid the land of the Sabines, belonging 
to the great chain of the Apennines. 

Trrricus, C. Pesuvius, one of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, and the last of the pretenders who ruled 
Gaul during its separation from the empire un- 
der Gallienus and his successor. He reigned 
in Gaul from A.D. 267 to 274, and was defeat- 
ed by Aurelian in 274 at the battle of Chalons, 
on which occasion he was believed to have be- 
trayed his army to the emperor. It is certain 
that although Tetricus, along with his son, grac- 
ed the triumph of the conqueror, he was imme- 
diately afterward treated with the greatest dis- 
tinction by Aurelian. 

Trvcer (Ted«poc). 1. Son of the river-god 
Scamander by the nymph Idea, was the first 
king of Troy, whence the Trojans are some- 
times called’ Teucri. Dardanus of Samothrace 
came to Teucer, received his daughter Batea 
or Arisbe in marriage, and became his success- 

orin the kingdom. According to others, Dar- 
danus was a native prince of Troy, and Scaman- 
der and Teucer immigrated into Troas from 
Crete, bringing with them the worship of Apollo 
Smintheus.—2; Son ‘of Telamon and Hesione, 
was a step:brother of Ajax, and the best archer 
among the Greeks at Troy. On his return from 
the Trojan war, Telamon refused to receive 
him in Salamis, because he had not avenged the 
death of his brother Ajax. Teucer thereupon 
sailed away in search of a new home, which he 
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found in the island of Cyprus, which was given 
to himby Belus, king of Sidon. ' He there found- 


-ed the town of Salamis, and married Eune, the 


daughter of Cyprus, by whom he became the 
father of Asteria. 5 
‘Truce. Vid. Mysta, Troas. ; 
Trumnssus (Tevpqjoodc), a mountain in Beo- 
tia, near Hypatus, and close to Thebes, ‘on the 
road from the latter place to Chalcis. It was 
from this mountain that Bacchus (Dionysus), 
enraged with the Thebans, sent the fox which 
committed such devastations in their territory. 
Trura (Tedra), wife of Agron, king. of the 
Illyrians, assumed the sovereign power on the 
death of ‘her husband, B.C. 231. In conse- 
quence of the injuries inflicted by the piratical 
expeditions of her subjects upon the Italian 
merchants, the Romans sent two ambassadors 
to demand satisfaction, but she not only refus-, 


ed to comply with their demands, but caused 


the younger of the two brothers to be assassin- 
ated on his way home. War was now declared 
against her by the Romans. The greater part 
of her territory was soon conguered, and she 
was obliged to sue for peace, which was grant- 
ed to her (B.C. 228) on condition of her giving ~ 
up the greater part of her dominions. 

[Teutamtias (Tevrapiac), a king of Larissa in 
Thessaly, and father of the Pelasgian Lethus. ] 

Teuturanta. . Vid. Mysta. 

Teuraras (Tet@pdc). 1. An ancient king of 
Mysia; who married, or, according to other ac- 
counts, adopted as his daughter Auge, the daugh- 
terof Aleus. He also received with hospitahty 
her son Telephus, when the latter came to Asia 
in search of his mother. He was succeeded in 
the kingdom of Mysia by Telephus. Vid. Trx- 
epuus. The fifty daughters cf Teuthras, given 
as a reward to Hercules, are called by Ovid 
Teuthrantia turba,—[2. A Greek warrior of Mag- 
nesia, slain by Hector before Troy:—3. A com- 
panion of Atneas, slain in battle against the 


| Rutuli in Italy.] 


Tevruras (Te’fpac: now probably Demirjz- 
Dagh), ‘a mountain in the Mysian district of 
Teuthrania, a southwestern branch of Temnus. 
It contains a celebrated pass, called the Iron 
Gates (Demir Kapa), through which all caravans 
between Smyrna and Brusa (the ancient Pru- 
sias) must needs pass, 

Trvropurciensis Saurus,a range of hills in - 
Germany, covered with wood, extending north 
of the Lippe, from -Osnabrick to Paderborn, and 
known in the present day by the name of the 
Teutoburger Wald or Lippische Wald. ‘It is cel- 
ebrated on account of the defeat and destruc- 
tion of Varus and three Roman legions by the 
Germans under Arminius, A.D. 9. uct 

{Teuromatus, son of Ollovicon, king of the 
Nitiobriges, joined Vercingetorix with a body 
of cavalry: being suddenly attacked by Ce- 
sar’s soldiers while reposing in his tent, hé with 
difficulty escaped half naked from the camp.] 

Trurones or Truréni, 4 powerful people iin 
Germany, who invaded, Gaul and the Roman 
dominions along with the Cimbri at the latter 
end of the second century B.C. The history 
of their invasion is given under Cimsr1. The 
name Teutones is not a collective name of 
the whole people of Germany, as some writ- 
ers have supposed, but only of one particular 
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tribe, who probably dwelt on the coast of the 
Baltic, near the Cimbri. ‘be. 
THazsor, Tasor, or Arapyrium, (Arabdpvov, 


LXX.: 'Iraédpvov, Joseph. : now Jebel Tur), an, 


isolated mountain at the eastern end of the plain 
of Esdraelon in Galilee, between seventeen 
hundred and eighteen hundred feet high. — Its 
summit was occupied by a fortified town under 
the Maccabees and the Romans. This is quite 
enough to prove that it can not be, as a local 
tradition asserts, the-lonely mountain on which 
our Saviour was. transfigured, although ‘the tra- 
dition has been bolstered up by a variation of the 
modern name of the mountain, which makes it 
Jebel Nur,i.e., the Mountain of Light. 
TuHapraca or Tasraca (@d6paxa, Tébabpa: 
now Tabarca), a city of Numidia, at the mouth 
of the River Tusca, and on the frontier toward 
Zeugitana... , is * ae f 
~ Tuiis (Gale), a celebrated Athenian courte- 
san, who accompanied Alexander the Great on 
his expedition into Asia» Her name is best 
known from the story of her having stimulated 
the conqueror, during a great. festival at Per- 
seépolis, to set fire to the palace of the Persian 
kings ; but this anecdote, immortalized as it 


has been by Dryden’s famous ode, is in all prob- | 


ability a mere fable: After the death of Alex- 
ander, Thais attached herself to Ptolemy Lagi, 
by whom she became the mother of two sons, 
Leontiscus and Lagus, and of a daughter, Irene. 

Tua.a (O4Aa), a great city of Numidia, men- 
tioned by Sallust and other writers, and prob- 
ably identical with Teterre (Tetentq) or Tue- 
LEPTE, a city in the south of Numidia, seventy- 
one Roman miles: northwest of Capsa.. It was 
the southwestern frontier: town toward. the 
desert, and was connected by a road with Ta- 
cape on the Syrtis Minor. It is probably to be 
identified with Ferianah, or with the large ruins 
near it called Medinah el. Kadima. 

Tuatimam (Oadduat).. 1. A fortified town in 
Elis, situated in the mountains above Pylos,— 
2. A town in Messenia, probably a little to the 
east ofthe River Pamisus. 

Tuatassius, Tanassius, or Tatassio, a Ro- 
man senator of the time of Romulus. At the 
time of the rape of the Sabine women, when a 
maiden of surpassing beauty was carried off for 
Thalassius, the persons conducting her, in order 

to protect her against any assaults from others, 
exclaimed “for Thalassius.” Hence, it is said, 
arose the wedding shout with which a bride at 
Rome was conducted to the house of her bride- 
groom. : 2 6 
. Tuates (@adfe), the Ionic philosopher, and 
one of the Seven Sages, was born at Miletus 
about B.C. 636, and died about 546, at the age 
of ninety, though the exact date neither of his 
birth nor of his death is known. He is said. to 
have predicted the eclipse of the sun, which 
happened in the reign of the Lydian king Alyat- 
tes; to have diverted the course of the Halys 
in the time of Croesus ; and later, in order to 
unite the IJonians when threatened by the Per- 
sians, to have instituted a federal council in 
Teos. In the lists of the Seven Sages his name 
seems to have stood at the head; and he dis- 
played his wisdom both by political sagacity 
and by prudence in-acquiring wealth. He was 
also one of the founders.in Greece of the study 
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of philosophy and mathematiés. . In the latter 
science, however, we find attributed to,him only 
proofs of propositions which belong to the first 


sibly have enabled him to calculate the eclipses 


knowledge of the higher branches.of mathemat- 


visited. . Thales maintained that, water is the 
origin. of things, meaning thereby that it is 
water out of which every thing arises and into 
which every thing resolves itself... Thales left 
no works behind him: © 
Tuaues or THaLiras (Oadjc, Oadknrac)y the 
celebrated musician and lyric poet, was.a na- 
| tive of Gortyna in Crete. .On the invitation of, 
the Spartans he removed ‘to Sparta, where, by 
| the influence of his. music, he appeased the 
wrath’of Apollo, who had visited the city with 
a plague, and composed the factions of the cit- 
izens, who were at enmity with each other. 
founded the second of the musical schools which 
flourished at Sparta, the first having been’ es- 
tablished by Terpander.. The date of Thaletas 
/is uncertain, but he may probably be placed 
shortly after Terpander. Vid. Trrranper. 
TuHatia (OdAeva, OadAia). TY. One of the nine 
Muses, and, at least in later times, the Muse of 


—3. One of the Charites or Graces. 
Tuatto. Vid. Hora. te 
TuHatna or Taina, M’. Juvenrivus, was trib- 


sul, 163, when he subdued the Corsicans. The 
senate voted him a thanksgiving, and he was 


he received as he was oflering.a sacrifice, that. 
he dropped down dead on the spot. ; 
{(TuHaLpius (OdAmoc), son of Eurytus, one of 
the suitors of Helen, and therefore compelled to 
take part in the expedition against Troy ; he led 
the Epet in ten. vessels. ] % i, $ 
_. THampBes (Odubyc, Oauunc, Oaunc); a mount- 
ain in the east of Numidia, containing the source 
of the River Rubricatus. 
Taamypeni or THamypir2 (Oapvdgvol, Oapuv- 
dirat), a people of Arabia Felix, on the coast of. 


mond. : A 
Tuamyris or Toamyras (Odyupic).- 1. An an- 
cient Thracian bard, was a son of Philammon 


challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, and, being 
overcome in the contest, was deprived by them 
of his sight and of the power of singing: He 
was represented with a broken lyre in his hand. 
—[2%. A Trojan warrior, companion of A’neas 
after the fall of Troy ; slain by,Turnus in Italy. } 
Tuanatos. Vid. Mors. j 
- Twarsa, a city of Northern Africa, probably 
identical, with Rustcapa. ; 
Tuapsious (Odipaxog: in the Old Testament, 
' Thiphsach ; an Aramean word signifying a ford: 
Oawakyvéc: ruins at the. ford of El-Hamman,. 
near Rakkah), a city of Syria, in. the province 
of Chalybonitis, on the left bank of the Euphra- 
tes, two thousand stadia south of Zeugma, and 
fifteen parasangs from the mouth of the River 
Chaboras (the Araxes of Xenophon). — 
place was the usual and, fora long ee the only 


elements of geometry, and which could not pos- . 


of the sun and. the course of the’ heavenly. 
bodies.. He may, however, have obtained his » 


ics from Egypt; which country he is said to have. 


He. 


Comedy. Vid. Musa.—2. One of the Nereides. 


une of the plebs B.C. 170, praetor 167, and con- 


| so.overcome With joy at the intelligence, which | 


the Sinus Arabicus, in the neighborhood of The- . 


andthe nymph Argiope. In his presumption he 


At this , 


OF. 
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ford of the Euphrates, by which a passage was 


tnade between Upper and Lower Asia. © 
Tuapsus (Odpoc: Odweoc). 1. A city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, ‘on a peninsula of the 
same name (now Isola degli Magnist), founded 
by. Dorian colonists. from Megara, who soon 
abandoned it in order to found Megara Hybla. 
—2. (Ruins at Demas), a.city on the eastern 
coast’ of Byzacena, in‘ Africa Propria, where 
Cesar finally defeated the Pompeian army, and 
finished the civil war, B.C. 46. ; 
‘Puasos or'Tuasus (Oda0¢ : Ototog : now Fha- 
so or Tasso), an island in the north of the fogean 
Sea, off the coast of Thrace, and opposite the 
mouth of the River Nestus. It was ata very 
early period taken possession of by the Pheeni- 
cians on account of its valuable gold mimes. 
According to tradition, the Phenicians were 
led-by Thasus, son of Poseidon or Agenor, who 
came. from.the East in search of Europa, and 
from whom the island derived its name. Tha- 
sos was afterward éolonized by the Parians, B.C. 
708, and among the colonists was the poet Ar- 
chilochus. Besides the gold mines in Thasos 
itself, the Thasians possessed still more valua- 
ble gold mines at Scapte Hyle, on the opposite 
coast of Thrace. The mines in the island had 
been most extensively worked by the Pheeni- 
cians, but even in the time of Herodotus they 
were still productive. The clear surplus rev- 
enue of the Thasians before the Persian con- 
quest amounted to two hundred, and some- 
times even‘to three hundred talents (£46,000, 
£66,000), of which sum the mines in Scapte 


- Hyle produced eighty talents, and those in the 


island somewhat less. They possessed at this 
-time-a considerable territory on the coast of 
Thrace, and were one of the richest and most 
powerful tribes in the north of the Augean. They 
were subdued by the Persians under Mardonius, 
and subsequently became part of the Athenian 
maritime empire. ‘They revolted, however, 
from Athens in B.C. 465, and after sustaining a 
siege of three years, were subdued by Cimon in 
463. They were obliged to surrender to the 
Athenians all their possessions in Thrace, ‘to 
destroy their fortifications, to give up their ships, 
and to pay alarge tribute for the future. They. 
again revolted from Athens in 411, and called 
in the Spartans, but the island was again re- 
stored to the Athenians by Thrasybulus in 407. 
Jn addition to its gold mines, Thasos was cel- 
ebrated for its marble and its wine. The soil, 
however, is otherwise barren, and merits, even 
at the present day, the description applied to it 
by the poet Archilochus, ‘an ass’s back-bone, 
overspread with wild wood.” The principal 
-town in the island, also called Thasos, was sit- 
uated on the northern coast upon three emi- 
nences. There are still a few remains of the 
ancient town. 


[Tuavmact (now Dhomoko), a city of Phthio- | 


tis, in Thessaly, situated ona lofty and perpen- 
dicular rock, which rendered it a place of great 
strength. The ancients derived its name from 
the singularity of its position, and the astonish- 
ment it caused when first reached (Oavuaxol, 
from Satya, “wonder”).] > ~ 
Tuaumas (Oatuac), son of Pontus and Terra 
(Ge), and by the Oceanid Electra, the father 
of Iris and the Harpies. Hence Iris is call- 
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ed. Thaumantias, Thaumantis, and Thawmantéa 
vireo. : 


‘ ew 
Tur mratus (Geairntoc), an Athenian, the son 


| of Euphronius of Sunium, is introduced as one 


of the speakers inPlato’s Theatetus and Sophis- 
tes, in which dialogues he is spoken ofias:a no- 
ble and well-disposed youth, and ardent im the’ 
pursuit of knowledge, especially in the stady of 
geometry. ae re 
Tanacknes(Qeayévyc). 1. Tyrant of: Mega- 
ra, obtained his power about B.C. 630, having 
espoused the part. of the commonalty against 
the nobles. He was driven out before his death. 
He gave his daughter in marriage to Cylon. 
Vid. Cyton.—2. A Thasian, the son of Timos- 
thenes, renowned for his extraordinary strength 
and swiftness. He gained numerous victories 
at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isth- 
mian games, and is said to have won thirteen 
hundred crowns. He flourished B.C, 480. 
Tuwino (Ocavd), daughter of Cisseus, wife 
of Antenor, and priestess of Minerva (Athena) 
at Ilion. 
Turano (Geavéd), the most celebrated of the 
female philosophers of the Pythagorean school, 
appears to have been thé wife of Pythagoras, 
and the mother by him of Telauges, Mnesarchus, 
Myia, and Arignote ; but the accounts respect- 
ing her were various. Several letters are. ex- 
tant under her name ; and, though they are not 
genuine, they are, valuable remains of a period 
of considerable antiquity. 
Tues m(O76ar), in the poets sometimes Turse 
(O76, Dor. 076a), afterward Diosporis Maena 
(Avéerodic meyaan, i.e., Great City of Jove), in 
Scripture, No or No Ammon, was the capital of 
Thebais or Upper Egypt, and, for a long time, 
of the whole country. It was reputed the. old- 
est city of the world. It stood in about the 
centre of the Thebaid, on both banks of the 
Nile, above Coptos, and.in the Nomos Coptites. 
It is said to have been founded by Athiopians ; 
but this is, of course, only a form of the tradi- 
tion which represents the civilization of Upper 
Egypt as having come down the Nile. Others 
ascribed its foundation to Osiris, who named it 
after his mother, and others to Busiris. It ap- 
pears to have been at the height of its splen- © 
dor, as the capital of Egypt, and as a chief seat 
of the worship of Ammon, about B:C. 1600. The 
fame of its grandeur had reached the Greeks as — 
early as the time of Homer, who: describes it, 
with poetical exaggeration, as having a hund- 
red gates, from each of which it.could-send out 
two hundred war-chariots fully armed. Homer’s 
epithet of * Hundred-Gated” (éeat6urvA0oz) is re- 
peatedly applied to the city by later writers. Its 
real extent was calculated by the Greek writers 
at one hundred and forty-stadia (fourteen geo- 
graphical miles) in circuit; and in Strabo’s time, 
when the long transference of the seat of pow- 
er to Lower Egypt had caused it to decline 
greatly, it still had a circuit of eighty stadia. 
That these computations are not. exaggerated, 
is proved by the existing ruins, which extend 
from side to side of the valley of the Nile, here 
about six miles wide; while the rocks which 
bound the valley are perforated with tombs. 
These ruins, which are, perhaps, the most mag- 
nificent in'the world, inclose within their’ site 
the four modern villages of Carnac, Luxor, Me- 
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-dinet Abou, and Gournou ; the two former On the 
eastern, and the two latter on the western side 
of the river, They consist of temples, colossi, 
sphinxes, and: obelisks,: and, on the western 
side, of tombs, many of which are cut in the 
rock and adorned with paintings, which are still 
as fresh as if just finished. ‘These ruins are re- 
markable alike for their great antiquity and for 
‘the purity of their style. It is most probable 
that the great buildings were all erected before 
the Persian invasion, when Thebes was taken 
by Cambyses, and the wooden’ habitations burn- 
ed; after which time it never regained the rank 
of.a capital city; and thus its architectural mon- 
uments escaped that Greek influence which is 
so marked in the edifices of Lower Egypt. 
Among its chief buildings, the ancient writers 
mention the Memnonium, with the two colossi 
in front of it, the temple of Ammon, in which 
one of the-three chief colleges of priests was 
established, and the tombs of the kings. To 
describe the ruins and discuss their identifica- 
tion would far exceed the limits of this article. 
Tums, in Hurope. 1. (O76at, in poetry O76x, 
Dorie 76a: Oxn6aioc, fem. Onbaic, Thebants, 
fem. Thébais: now Theda, Turkish Stzva), the 
‘chief city in Beotia, was situated in a plain 
southeast of the Lake Helice and northeast of 
Platee. Its acropolis, which was an oval em- 
-inence of no great height, was called CapmEa 
(Kadueéa), because it was said to have been 
founded by Cadmus, the leader of a Pheenician 
colony: On each side ‘of this acropolis is a 
small valley, running up from the Theban plain 
into the low ridge of hills by which it is sepa- 
rated from that of Plate. . Of these valleys, 
the one to the west is watered by the Dirce, 
and the one to the east by the Ismenus; both 
of which, however, are insignificant streamlets, 
though so celebrated in ancient story. The 
greater patt of the city stood in these valleys, 
and was built some time after the acropolis. 
-It-is said that the fortifications of the city were 
constructed by Amphion and his brother Zethus; 
and that, when Amphion played bis lyre, the 
stones moved of their own accord and formed 
the wall. The territory of Thebes was called 
Tuesais (O76atc), and extended eastward as far 
as the Eubeean Sea. No city is more celebrated 
in the mythical ages of Greece than Thebes. 
It was here that the-use of letters was first in- 
troduced from Phenicia into Western Europe. 
Tt was the reputed birth-place of the two great 
divinities, Dionysus and Hercules. It was also 
the native city of the great seer Tiresias, as 
well as of the great musician Amphion. It was 
the scene of the tragic fate of Cidipus,'and of 
one of the most celebrated wars in the myth- 
ical annals of Greece.  Polynices, who had 
been expelled from Thebes by his brother Eteo- 
‘eles, induced six other heroes to espouse his 
cause, and marched against the city ; but they 
were all defeated and slain by the Thebans, 
with the exception of Adrastus, Polynices and 
Eteacles falling by each other’s hands. This 


is usually called the war of the “Seven against }. 


Thebes.” A few years afterward, “the Epigo- 
ni,” or, descendants of the seven heroes, march- 
ed against Thebes to revenge their fathers’ 
déath; they took the city and razed it to the 
ground. Thebes is not nientioned by Homer 
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in’ the catalogue ofthe Greek cities which 
fought against Troy, as it was probably sup- 
posed not yet to have recovered from its dev- 
‘astation by the Epigoni. 2, 
at the earliest historical period as a large and 
flourishing city ; and it is represented as pos- 
sessing seven gates, the number:assigned tovit 
in the ancient legends... Its government, after 
the abolition of monarchy, was an aristocracy, 
or, rather, an oligarchy, which continued to be 
the prevailing form of government fora long 
time, although occasionally exchanged for that 
of a democracy. ‘Toward the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, however, the oligarchy finally 
disappears, and Thebes appears under a demo- 
eratical form of government from this time till 
it became with the rest of Greece subject to the 
Romans. The Thebans were from an early pe- 
riod inveterate enemies of their neighbors, the 
Athenians. Their hatred of the latter people 
was probably one of the reasons which induced 
them to desert the cause of Grecian liberty in 
‘the great struggle against the Persian: power: 
In the Peloponnesian war the Thebans naturally 
espoused the Spartan side, and contributed not 
a little to the downfall of Athens.” But, in com- 
mon with the other Greek states, they soon 
became disgusted with the Spartan supremacy, 
and joined the confederacy formed against Spar- 
ta in B.C. 394, The peace of Antalcidas in 387 
put an end to hostilities in Greece; but the 
treacherous seizure of the Cadmea by the La- 


recovery by the Theban exiles in 379, led to a 
war between Thebes and Sparta, in which the 
former not only recovered its independence, but 
forever destroyed the Lacedemonian suprem- 
acy. This was the most glorious period. in the 
Theban annals; and the decisive ‘defeat of the 
Spartans at the battle of Leuctra in 371 made 
Thebes the first power in Greece. Her great- 
ness, however, was mainly due to the pre-emi- 
nent abilities of her citizens, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas; and with the death of the former at 
the battle of Mantinea in 362, she lost the su- 
prermacy which she had so recently gained. 
Soon afterward Philip of Macedon began to ex- 


part of Greece. The Thebans were induced, by 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, to forget their 
old animosities against the Athenians, and to 
join the latter in protecting the liberties of 
Greece ; but their united forces were defeated 
by Philip, at the battle of Cheronea, in 338. 
Soon after the death of Philip and the accession 
of Alexander, the Thebans made a last attempt 
to recover their liberty, but were cruelly pun- 
ished by the young king. The city was taken 
by Alexander in 336, and was entirely destroy- 
ed, with the exception of the temples, and the 
house of the poet Pindar; six thousand inhab- 


slaves. “In 316'the city was rebuilt by Cassan- 
der, with the assistance of the Athenians. In 
990 it was taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
again suffered greatly. ‘Dicearchus, who flour- 
ished about this time, has left us an interesting 
account of the city. He describes it as about 


ence, in form nearly circular, and in appearance 
| somewhat gloomy. He, says that it is plenti- 
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It appears, however, ° 


cedemonian general Pheebidas in 382, and its © 


ercise a paramount influence over the greater: 


‘itants were slain, and thirty thousand sold as ~ 


seventy stadia (nearly nine miles) in cireumfer-' 
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fully provided with water, and contains better | in Olympus, and is on friendly terms with Juno 


gardens than any other city in Greece ; that it 
is most agreeable in summer, on account of its 
plentiful supply of cool and fresh water, and its 
large gardens ; but that in winter it is very 
unpleasant; being destitute of fuel, exposed to 
floods and cold winds, and frequently visited by 
heavy falls of snow.’ He further represents the 
people as proud and insolent, and always ready 
to settle disputes by fighting rather than by the 
ordinary course of justice. It is supposed that 
the population of the city at this time may have 


been between fifty thousand and sixty thousand, 


souls. . After the Macedonian period Thebes 
rapidly declined in importance ; and it received 
its last blow from Sulla, who gave/half of its 
territory to the Delphians. Strabo describes it 
as. only a village in his. time; and Pausanias, 
who visited it in the second century of the 
Christian era, says that the Cadmea alone’ was 
then inhabited. ‘The modern town is also con- 
fined to this spot, and the surrounding country 
is covered with a confused heap of ruins.—2. 
Surnamed Purutoricm (O76ar ai PHdridec), an 
important city of Thessaly in the district Phthi- 
otis, at a.short distance from the coast, and 
with a good harbor.—3, A town in Lucania, 
rarely mentioned, 

' Tursais. Vid. Aexrtus. 

Turse (0767 ‘YrorAakin), a city of Mysia, on 
the wooded slope of Mount Placus, destroyed 
by Achilles. It-was said to have been the birth- 
place of Andromache and Chryseis. It existed 
in the historical period, but by the time of Stra- 
bo if had fallen into ruin, and by that of Pliny it 
had vanished., Its site was near the head of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, where a beautiful 
tract. of country was named, after it, Thebanus 
campus (rd O7n6y¢ medio). 

[THecues Mons (O7ync, asummit of the range 
called Paryapres: now Kop Tagh), a mount- 
ain on the borders of Pontus and Colchis, from 
which the Greek troops of Cyrus under Xeno- 
phon first got a view of the sea (Euxine).] 

Tuecoa or -Trxoa (Oexda, Joseph.: Oexwé, 
LXX.: ruins at Tekua), a city of Judea, on the 
edge of the desert, six miles south of Bethlehem, 
and twelve miles south of Jerusalem, was the 
birth-place of the prophet Amos. 
Chron. xi.) In the time of Jerome it was a 
mere village. 

Tuutptsa or Tetpuussa (OéArovea, TéAdovae- 
oa: TéeAgovovog ruins near Vanena), a town in 
Arcadia, on the’ River Ladon. 

[Taerximpzta, one.of the Sirens. 
NES} 4 fx t 
[TuHeLxinoz, one of the earlier Muses. . Vid. 
Mus. ] ee 
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Vid. Sirz- 


of the Edomites, in Arabia 


wisdom. . Aw i? 

Tims (Oéucc), daughter of Celus (Uranus) 
and Terra (Ge), was married to Jupiter (Zeus), 
by whom she became the mother of the Hore, 
Bunomia, Dice (Astrea), Irene, and of the Me- 
re. In the Homeric poems, Themis is the per- 
sonification of the order of things established 


by law, custom, and equity, whence she is de- | 


scribed as reigning in the assemblies of men, 
aud as convening, by the command of Jupiter 
(Zeus), the. assembly of the gods. 
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| er combined with-a, lofty ambition an 


(Hera). She is also: described as a prophetic 
divinity, and is said to have been in possession 
of the Delphic oracle as the successor of Terra 
(Ge), and previous to’Apollo, Nymphs believed 
to be daughters of Jupiter (Zeus) and Themis 
lived in a cave on the River Eridanus, and the 
Hesperides also are called daughters of Jupiter _ 
(Zeus) and Themis. She is often represented 
on coins resembling the figuré of Minerva 
(Athena) with a cornucopia and a pair of scales. 

THEMISOYRA (Oeuioxvpa), a plain on the coast 
of Pontus, extending east of the River Iris, be- 
yond the Thermodon, celebrated from very an- 
cient times as the country of the Amazons.. It 
was well watered, and rich in pasture. At the 
mouth of the Thermodon was a city of the same 
name, which had been destroyed by the time of 
Augustus. It is. doubtful whether the present 
Thermeh occupies its site. Vid. Tuprmopon. 

Tuiimison (Oguiowv), a celebrated Greek phy- 
sician, and the founder of the medical sect of 
the Methodici, was a native of Laodicea in 
Syria, and lived in the first century B.C. He 
wrote several medical works, but of these only 
the titles and a few fragments, remain. The 
physician mentioned by Juvenal was probably a 
contemporary of the poet, and consequently a 
pope person from the founder of the Metho- 

TCles at, : 

Tuemistivs (Oeuierioc), a distinguished phi- 
losopher and rhetorician, was a Paphlagonian, 
and flourished, first at Constantinople and after- 
ward at Rome, in the reigns of Constantius, 
Julian, Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius. ' 
He enjoyed the favor of all those emperors, and 
was promoted by them to the highest honors of 
the state. After holding various public offices, 
and being employed on many important em- 
bassies, he was made prefect of Constantinople 
by Theodosius, A.D. 384. So great was the 
confidence reposed in him by Theodosius, that, 
though Themistius was ‘a heathen, the emperor 
intrusted his son Arcadius to the tutorship of 
the philosopher, 387. The life of Themistius 
probably did not extend beyond 390. Besides 
the emperors, he numbered among his friends 
the chief orators and philosophers of the age, 
Christian as well as heathen. Not-only Liba- 
nius, but Gregory of Nazianzus also was. his 
friend and. correspondent, and the latter, in an 
epistle still extant, calls him the ‘king of argu- 
ments.” The orations (oActixol Adyos) of The- , 
mistius, extant in the time of Photius, were 
thirty-six in number, of which thirty-three have 
come down to us in the original Greek, and one 
in a Latin version. _The other two were sup- 
posed to be lost, until one of them was discov- 


| ered by Cardinal Maio, in the Ambrosian Libra- 
Petra, whose people were celebrated for their | 


ry at Milan, in 1816. The best edition of the 
Orations is by Dindorf, Lips., 1832, 8vo, 
[Tuemisto (Gguc7S), of Cyprus, mother of 


| Homer, according to one tradition.} 


TupMisrociEs (GeuloroxAgc), the celebrated 
Athenian, was thé son of Neoeles and Abrote: 
non, a Thracian woman, and was born about 
B.C. 514. In his youth he had an impetuous 
character+ he displayed great intellectual pow- 
desire 


of political distinction. He began ‘his career 


She dwells | by setting himself in opposition to those who 


ine hot 
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had most-power, among whom Aristides was 
the chief. The fame which Miltiades acquired 
by his generalship at. Marathon made a deep 
impression on’ Themistocles ; and, he said that 
the trophy of Miltiades would not let him sleep. 
His rival Aristides was ostracized in 483, to 
which event Themistecles contributed ; and 


from this ‘time ‘he was the political leader) in | 


Athens. In 481 he was arehon eponymus. It 
was about this time that he persuaded the Athe- 
nians to employ the produce of the silver mines 
of Laurium in building ships, instead. of. dis- 
tributing it among the Athenian citizens. . His 
great object was to draw the Athenians to the 
sea, as he was convinced that, it was only by 
their fleet that Athens could repel the Persians 
and obtain the supremacy in Greece. Upon 
thé invasion of Greece by Xerxes, Themisto- 
cles was appointed to the command of the Athe- 
nian fleet ; and to his energy, prudence, fore- 
sight, and courage the Greeks mainly owed 
their salvation fromthe Persian dominion.. Upon 
the approach of Xerxes, the Athenians, on 
the advice of Themistocles, deserted their city, 
and removed their women, children, and infirm 
persons to Salamis, ASgina, and Treezen; but, 
as. soon as the Persians, took possession of 
Athens; the Peloponnesians were'anxious to re- 
tire to the Corinthian isthmus. Themistocles 
used all his influence in inducing the Greeks to 
remain and fight with the Persians at Salamis, 
and with the greatest difficulty persuaded the 
Spartan commander Eurybiades to stay at Sal- 
amis. But as soon as the fleet of Xerxes made 
its appearance, the Peloponnesians were again 
anxious to sail away ;, and when Themistocles 
saw that he should be unable to persuade them 
to remain, he sent a faithful slave to the Persian 
commanders, informing them that the Greeks 
intended to make their escape, and that the 
Persians had now the opportunity of accomplish- 
. ing a noble enterprise, if they would only cut 

off the retreat of the Greeks. The Persians 
believed what they were told, and in the night 
their fleet occupied the whole of the channel 
between Salamis and the main land. 
Greeks were thus compelled to fight ; and the 
result was the great and glorious victory, in 
which the greater part of the fleet of Xerxes 
was destroyed. This victory, which was due 
to Themistocles, established his “reputation 
among the Greeks. On his visiting Sparta, he 
was received with extraordinary honors by the 
Spartans, who gave Eurybiades the palm of 
bravery, and to Themistocles the palm of wis- 
dom and skill, with a crown of olive, and the 
best charict that Sparta possessed. The Athe- 
nians began to restore their ruined city after 
the barbarians had Jeft the country, and The- 
mistocles advised them to rebuild the walls, and 
to make them stronger than before. The Spar- 
tans sent an embassy to Athens to dissuade 
them from fortifying their city, for which we 
ean assign no motive except/a miserable jeal- 
ousy.- Themistocles, however, went on an em- 
bassy to Sparta, where he amused the Spartans 
with lies till the walls were far enough ad- 
vanced to be in a state of defence. It was 
upon his advice, also, that the Athenians forti- 
fied the port of Pireus. The influence of The- 
mistocles does not appear to have survived the 
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fortification of the ports: He was probably just- 
ly accused of enriching himself by unfair means, 
for he had no scruples about the way of accom- 


told the Athenians in the public assembly that 
he had. a scheme to propose which was benefi- 
cial to the state, but could not be expounded to 
‘the many. -Aristides- was‘named to receive 
the secret, and. to report upon it. 
was that nothing could be more profitable than 
the scheme of Themistocles, but nothing more 
unjust ; and the Athenians abided by the report 
of Aristides. In 471 Themistocles was ostra- 
cized from Athens, and retired to Argos. , After 
the discovery of the treasonable correspondence 
of Pausanias with the Persian king, the Lace- 
dzmonians sent to Athens to accuse Themisto- 
cles of being privy to the design of Pausanias. 
Thereupon the Athenians sent off persons with 


Themistocles (466). Themistocles, hearing of 
what was designed against him, first fled from 
Argos to Corcyra, and then to Epirus, where 


of the Molossi, who happened to be from home. 
Admetus was no friend to Themistocles, but 
his wife told the fugitive that he would be pro- 


and sit on the hearth. The king soon came in, 
and, respecting his suppliant attitude, raised him 
demonian and Athenian agents. ‘Themistocles 


Xerxes was now dead (465), and Artaxerxes 
was on the throne. 


his arrival he sent the king a letter, in which he 
promised to do the king a good service, and 
prayed that he might be allowed to wait a year, 


him there. In a year he made himself master 
of the Persian language and the Persian usages, 
and, being presented to the king, he obtained 
the greatest influence over him, and such as no 


high reputation and the hopes that he gave to 
the king of subjecting the Greeks to the Per- 
sians. The king gave hima handsome allow- 
ance, after the Persian fashion ; Magnesia sup- 
plied him with bread nominally, but paid biny an- 
nually fifty talents. Lampsacus supplied wine, 
and Myus the other provisions. Before he could 
accomplish any thing he died; some Say that 
he could not perform his promise to the king. 
A monument was erected to his memory in the 
Agora of Magnesia, which place was within his 
government, It is said that his bones were 
secretly taken to Attica by his relations, and 
privately interréd there. Themistocles died in 
449, at the age of sixty-five. Themistocles un- 
doubtedly possessed great talents as a states- 
man, great political sagacity, a ready wit, and 
excellent judgment : but he was not an honest 
man; and, like many other clever men with 
little morality, he ended his career unhappily 
and ingloriously, an exile and. a traitor. too. 
Twenty-one letters attributed to Themistocles 
‘are spurious. 
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expulsion of the Persians fromm Greece’and the, 


plishing an end... A story is told that_after the... 
retreat of the fleet of Xerxes, when the Greek 
fleet was wintering at Pagase, Themistocles 


His) report | 


the Lacedzemonians with instructions to arrest ~ 
he took refuge in the house of Admetus, king ~ 


tected if he would take their child in his arms’ 


up, and refused to surrender him to the Lace-' 
finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. _ 


Themistocles went up to 
visit the king at his royal residence; and om” 


and then to explain personally what brought” ’ 


Greek ever before enjoyed ;’ partly owing to his, 
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THEMISTOGENES> (Oeniorayévyc), of Syracuse, 
is’said by Xenophon (Hell., iii., 1, $2); to have 
written a work on the Anabasis of Cyrus; but 
most modern writers, following the statement 
of Plutarch;-suppose that Xenophon really. re- 
fers to his own work, to which he prefixed the 
name of Themistogenes. 

THEdcLes (Gt0xAqjc), son. of Hegylus, was-a 
Lacedemonian statuary, and one of the dis- 
ciples of Dipenus and Scyllis. . He therefore 
flourished about B.C. 550. bp sy 

TurocLymENnus (QeoxAvpevoc), son of: Poly- 
phides of Hyperasia, and a descendant of Me- 
lampus, Was a soothsayer, and, in consequence 
of a murder, was obliged to take to flight, and 
came to Telemachus when the latter quitted 
Sparta to return to Ithaca. 

Tunocosmos (Osd«oopoc), of Megara, a statu- 
ary, flourished about B.C. 435-430. 

- Tuxocritus (Qedxpitoc). _L. Of Chios, an or- 
ator, sophist, and perhaps an historian, in the 
time of Alexander the Great. He was contem- 
porary with Ephorus and Theopompus ; and the 
latter was his fellow-citizen and political oppo- 
nent, Theopompus belonging to the aristocratic 
and Macedonian, and Theocritus to the demo- 
cratic and patriotic party. Theocritus is said 
to have also given deep offence to Alexander by 
the sarcastic wit, which appears to have been 
the chief cause of his celebrity, and which at 
last cost him his life. He was put to death by 
Antigonus; in revenge for a jest upon the king’s 
single eye. None ofhis works are extant with 
the exception of two or three epigrams, among 
which is a very bitter one upon Aristotle.— 
2. The celebrated bucolic poet, was a native of 
Syracuse, and the son of Praxagoras and Phi- 
linna. He visited Alexandrea during the latter 
end of the reign of Ptolemy Soter, where he re- 
ceived the instruction of Philetas and Asclepi- 
ades, and began to distinguish himself asa poet. 
His first efforts obtained for him the patronage 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was associated 
in the kingdom with his father, Ptolemy Soter, 
in B.C. 285, and in whose praise, therefore, the 
poet wrote the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seven- 
teenth Idyls. At Alexandrea he became ac- 
quainted with the poet Aratus, to whom he ad- 
dressed his sixth Idyl. Theocritus afterward 
returned to Syracuse, and lived there under 
Hiero If. It appears from the sixteenth Idyl 
that Theocritus was. dissatisfied, both with the 
want of liberality on the part of Hiero in reward- 
ing him for his poems, and with the political state 
of his native. country. It may therefore be sup- 
posed that he devoted the latter part of his life 
almost entirely to the contemplation of those 
scenes of nature and of country life, on his rep- 
resentations of which his fame chiefly rests. 
Theocritus was the creator of bucolic poetry as 
a branch of Greek, and, through imitators, such 
as Virgil, of Roman literature. The bucolic 
idyls of Theocritus aré of a dramatic and mi- 
metic character. They are pictures of the or- 
dinary life of the common people of Sicily ; 
whence their name, eidy, eiddAAva. The pasto- 
ral poems and romances of later times are a 
totally different sort of composition from the 
bucolics of Theocritus, who knows nothing of 
the affected sentiment, the pure’ innocence, and 
the primeval Simplicity, which have’ been as- 
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cribed to the imaginary shepherds of a fictitious 
Areadia. . He-merely- exhibits simple and faith- 
ful pictures of the common life of the Sicilian 
people, in a thoroughly objective, although truly 
poetical spirit. ‘Dramatic simplicity and truth 
are impressed upon the pictures exhibited in his 
poems, intothe coloring of which he has thrown 
much of the natural comedy which is always 
seen in the common life of a free people. The 
collection, which has come down tous under the 
name.of Theocritus, consists of thirty poems, 
called by the general title of Idyls, a fragment 
ofa few lines from a poem entitled Berenice, and 
twenty-two epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
But these Idyls are’ not all bucolic, and were 
not all written by Theocritus. Those: idyls, 


'| of which thergenuineness is the most doubtful, 


are the twelfth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-sixth, twenty-sev- 
enth, twenty-ninth, and: thirtieth. ~The dialect 
of Theocritus is a mixed or eclectic dialect, in 
which the new or softened Doric predominates. 
The best editions of Theocritus are by Kiess- 
ling, Lips., 1819, by Wustemann, Gothe, 1830, 
[by Wordsworth, Camb., 1844, and by Ameis 
in the Poete Bucolici et Didactici, Paris, 1846.) 

TuxEovectrs (OeodéxTn¢), of Phaselis, in Pam- 
phylia, was a highly distinguished rhetorician 
and tragic poet in the time of Philip of Mace- 
don. He was the son of Aristander, and a pu- 
pil of Isocrates and Aristotle. The greater part 
of his life was’spent at Athens, where he died 
at the age of forty-one. .'The people of his na- 
tive city honored the memory of Theodectes 
with a statue in their agora, which Alexander, 
when he stopped at Phaselis on his march to- 
ward Persia, crowned with garlands, to show 
his respect for the memory of a man who had 
been associated with himself.by means of Aris- 
totle and philosophy. ‘The passages of Aris- 
totle, in which Theodectes is mentioned, show 
the strong regard and high esteem in- which he 
was held by the philosopher. Theodectes de- 
voted himself, during the first part of his life, 
entirely to rhetoric, and afterward he turned his 
attention to tragic poetry; He was a profes- 
sional teacher of rhetoric and composer of ora- 
tions for others, and was in part dependenton 
this profession for his subsistence. None of 
the works of Theodectes have come down to 
us. He wrote fifty tragedies, whichiwere very 
popular among his contemporaries. His treatise 


on rhetoric is repeatedly referred to by the an- 
cient writers. ; 


THEODORETUS (Oeoddpyroc), an eminent ec- 


clesiastic of the fifth century, was born at An- 
tioch about A.D. 393, and was made bishop of 
Cyrus, or Cyrrhus, a’ small eity near the Bue 
phrates, in 420 or 428.. He was accused of be- 
ing a Nestorian, and was in consequence de- 
posed at the second council of Ephesus in 449 
but he was restored to his diocese at the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, in 451, upon his anathemati- 
zing Nestorius and his doctrines. - He appears 
to have died in 457 or 458. -Theodoret was a 
man of learning and of sound judgmént. The 
most Important of his works are, 1. Commen- 
tartés On various books ofsthe Old and New 
Testaments, in which he adopts. the method, 
not of a continuous commentary, but of propo- 
Sing and, solving those difficulties which he 
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thinks likely to oceur to:a thoughtful reader. 
2. An Ecclesiastical History, in five books; in- 
tended as a continuation of the History of Eu- 
sebius. It begins with the history of Arianism, 
under Constantine the Great, and ends in 429. 
3. An apologetic treatise, intended to exhibit 
the confirmations of the truth of. Christianity 
contained in the Gentile philosophy. 4. Ten 
Orations on Providence. The. complete edi- 
tions of Theodoret are by Sirmond and Garnier, 
5. vols. fol., Paris, 1642-1684, and by Schulze 
and Noesselt; Hale Sax.,' 1769-1774, 5 vols. in 
ten parts, 8vo. 
Tueoporias. _ Vid. Vacca. 
_. ‘Turoporicus or Tuzopsricus. 1. I. King of 
the Visigoths from A.D, 418 to 451, was:the suc- 
cessor of Wallia, but appears to have been the 
_ son of the great Alaric. 
side of Aétius and the Romans at the great 
battle of Chalons, in which Attila was defeated, 
451.—2. II. King of the Visigoths A.D, 452- 
466, second son of Theodoric I. He succeeded 
to the throne by the murder of his brother Tho- 
rismond. 
Gaul.and Spain. He was assassinated in 466 
by his brother Euric, who succeeded him on the 
throne. Theodoric II. was a patron of letters 
and learned-men. ‘The poet Sidonius Apollina- 
ris resided for some time at his court.—3. Sur- 
named the Great, king of the Ostrogoths, suc- 
ceeded his father Theodemir in 475. He was 
at.first an ally of Zeno, the emperor of Constan- 
tinople, but was afterward involved in hostili- 
ties with the emperor. In order to get rid of 
Theodoric, Zeno gave him permission to invade 
Italy, and expel the usurper,Odoacer from the 
country. Theodoric entered Italy in 489, and 
after defeating Odoacer in three great battles, 
laid siege to Ravenna, in which Odoacer took 
refuge. After'a siege of three years, Odoacer 
capitulated, on condition that he and Theodoric 
should rule jointly over Italy ; but Odoacer was 
soon afterward murdered by his more fortunate 
rival (493). ‘Theodoric thus became master of 
Italy, which ‘he ruled for thirty-three years, till 
his death in 526. His long reign was prosper- 
ous and béneficent,and under his’ sway Italy 
recovered from the ravages to which it had been 
exposed for so many years. ‘Theodoric was 
also a patron of literature ; and among his min- 
isters were Cassiodorus and Boéthius, the two 
last writers who-can claim a place-in the litera- 
ture of ancient Rome. But prosperous as had 
been the reign of Theodoric, his last days were 
darkened by disputes with the Catholics, and 
by the condemnation and execution of Boéthius 
and Symmachus, whom he accused ofa con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Gothic dominion in 
Italy. His death is said to have been hastened 
by remorse. It is related that one evening, 
when a large fish was served on the table, he 
fancied that he beheld the head of Symmachus, 
and was so terrified that he took to his bed, and 
died three days) afterward. Theodorie was 
buried at Ravenna, and a monument was erect- 
ed to his memory by his daughter Amalasun- 
tha. His ashes were deposited in a porphyry 
vase, which is still to be seen at Ravenna. 
Turopdrinas (Oeodwplidac), of Syracuse, a 
lyric and epigrammatic poet, who lived about 
B.C. 235. He had a place in the Garland of 
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He fell fighting on the | 


He ruled over the greater part of | 
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THEODORUWS. » 
Meleager. There are eighteen of his epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology. ey ee oe 


» TuEoporus (Oeddcpoc). 1. Of Byzantium, a 


rhetorician, and a’ contemporary of Plato, who: 


speaks of him somewhat contemptuously. Ci- 
cero describes him’as excelling rather in the 
theory than the:practice of his art.—2: A philos= 
opher of the Cyrenaic school, to one branch of 
which he gave the name of ‘“'Theodorians,” 
Ocodwpeiot. He is usually designated by ancient 


writers the Atheist. .He/was a disciple of the _ 


younger Aristippus, and was banished from Cy- 
rene, but on what océasion isnot stated. 
then went to Athens, and only escaped being 
cited before the Areopagus by the influence of 
Demetrius Phalereus.. He was afterward ban- 
ished from Athens, probably with Demetrius 
(307), and went to Alexandrea, where he was 
employed in the service of Ptolemy, son of La- 


gus, king of the Macedonian dynasty in Egypt; 


it is not. unlikely that he shared the overthrow 
and exile of Demetrius. While in the service 
of Ptolemy, Theodorus was'sent on anembassy 
to Lysimachus, whom he offended by the free- 
dom of his remarks. One answer which he 
made to a threat of erucifixion which Lysima- 
chus had used, has been celebrated by many 
ancient writers : ‘ Employ such threats to those 
courtiers of yours ; for it matters not to Theo- 
dorus whether he rots on the ground or in the 
air.” .He'returned at length to Cyrene, where 
he appears to have ended his days. —3. An 
eminent rhetorician of the age of Augustus, was 
a native of Gadara, in the country east of the 
Jordan. He settled at Rhodes, where Tiberius,’ 
afterward emperor, during his retirement (B.C. 
6-A.D. 2)to that island, was one of his hearers. 
He also taught at Rome; but whether his set- 


tlement at Rome preceded that ‘at Rhodes is’ 


uncertain. Theodorus was the founder of a 
school of rhetoricians, called ‘«Theodorei,” as 
distinguished from ** Apollodorei,” or followers 


of Apollodorus of Pergamus, who had been the, 


tutor of Augustus Cesar at Apollonia. ‘Theo- 
dorus wrote many works, all of which are lost. 
4. A Greek monk, surnamed Prodromus, who 
lived in the first half of the twelfth century. 
He was held in great repute by his contempo- 
yaries as a scholar and philosopher, and wrote 
upon a great variety of subjects. Several of» 
his works have come down to us, of which the 
following may be mentioned : 1. A metrical ro- 
mance, in nine books, on the loves of Rhodanthe 
and Dosicles, written in iambic metre, and ex- 
hibiting very little ability. 2% A poem entitled 
Galeomyomachia, in iambic verse, on “ the battle 
of the mice and cat,” in imitation of the Homeric 
Batrachomyomachia. This piece is often ap- 
pended,to the editions of sop and Babrius,— 
5. The name of two ancient Samian artists. 
(1.) The. son of Rhecus, and brother of Tele- 
cles, flourished about B.C. 600, and was an ar- 
chitect, a statuary in bronze, and a sculptor in 
wood. He wrote a work on the Hereum ‘at 


Samos, in the erection of which it may there- . 


fore be supposed that he was engaged as well 

as his father. Or, considering the time which 

such a building would occupy, the treatise may 

perhaps be ascribed to the'younger Theodorus. 

He was also. engaged with his father in the 

erection of the labyrinth of Lemnos; and he 
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prepared the foundation of the temple of Diana} Rome in triumph, accompanied by Valentinian 


(Artemis), at Ephesus. In-conjunction with his 
brother Telecles, he made the wooden statue of 
Apollo Pythius for the Samians, according to 
the fixed rules of the hieratic style.—(2.) The 
son of Telecles, nephew of the elder Theodorus, 
and grandson of Rhecus, flourished about 560, 
in the times of Cresus and Polyerates, and ob- 
tained such renown as a statuary in bronze, that 
the invention of that art was ascribed to him, 
in conjunction with his grandfather. He. also 
practiced the arts of engraving metals (topevrvin, 
celatura), and of gem-engraving ; his works in 
those departments being celebrated gold and 
silver craters, and the ring of Polycrates. 

TueoposiopéLts (OeodocrovroAuc : probably 
Erzeroum), a city of Armenia Major, south of 
the Araxes, and forty-two stadia south of the 
mountain which contains the sources of the Eu- 
phrates: built by Theodosius II. as a mountain 
fortress : enlarged and strengthened by Anas- 
tasius and Justinian. . Its position made ita 
place of commercial. importance. There were 
other cities of the name, but none of any great 
consequence. 

Tueoposius.. I. Surnamed the Great, Ro- 
man emperor of the East A.D. 378-395, was 
the son of the general Theodosius who re- 
stored Britain to the empire, and was beheaded 
at. Carthage in the reign of Valens, 376.. The 
future emperor was born in Spain about 346. 
He received a good education; and he learned 
the art of war under his own father, whom he 
, accompanied in his British campaigns. During 

his father’s lifetime he was raised to the rank 

of Duke (dux) of Meesia, where he defeated the 

Sarmatians (374), and saved the province. On 

the death of his father, he retired, before court 
intrigues, to his native country. He acquired a 
considerable military reputation in the lifetime 
of his father; and after the death of Valens, 
who fell in battle against the Goths, he was pro- 
claimed Emperor of the East by Gratian, who 
felt himself unable to sustain the burden of the 
empire.. The Roman empire in the East was 
then in a critical position ; for the Romans were 
disheartened: by the bloody defeat which they 
had sustained, and the Goths were insolent in 
their victory. Theodosius, however, showed 
himself equal to the difficult position in which 
he was placed; he gained two signal victories 
over the Goths, and concluded a peace with the 
barbarians in 382. In the following year (383) 
Maximus assumed the imperial purple in Brit- 
ain, and invaded Gaul with a powerful army. 
In the war which followed Gratian was slain ; 
and/Theodosius, who did not consider it prudent 
to enter into a contest with Maximus, acknowl: 
edged the latter emperor of the countries of 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, but-he secured to Va- 
Jentinian, the brother of Gratian, Italy, Africa, 
and Western Illyricum. But when Maximus 
expelled Valentinian from Italy in 387, Theo- 
dosius espoused the cause of the latter, and 
Marched into the West. at the head of a pow- 
erful army. After defeating Maximus in Pan- 
nonia, Theodosius pursued him across the Alps 
to Aquileia.. Here Maximus was surrendered 
by his own soldiers to Theodosius, and was put 
to death. Theodosius spent the winter at Mi- 
lan, and in the following year (389) he entered 
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and his own son Honorius. Two events in the 

life of Theodosius, about this time, may be men- 

tioned as evidence of his uncertain character 

and his savage temper. . In 387, a riot took place 

at Antioch, in which the statues of the emper- 

or, of his father, and of his wife were thrown 

down; but these idle demonstrations were quick- 

ly suppressed by an armed force. When Theo-: 
dosius heard of these riots, he degraded Antioch 

from the rank of a city, stripped it of its pos- 

sessions and privileges, and reduced it to the 

condition of a village ;dependent on Laodicea. 

But, in consequence of the intercession of Anti- 
och and the senate of Constantinople, he-par- 

doned the city, and all who had taken part in’ 
the riot. The other event is an eternal brand 

of infamy on the name of Theodosius. In 390, 

while the emperor was at Milan, a serious riot 
broke out at Thessalonica, in which the impe- 

rial officer and several of his troops were mur- 
dered. Theodosius resolved to take the most 
signal vengeance upon the whole city. An army 
of barbarians was sent to Thessaloniea; the 
people were invited to the games of the Circus; 
and as soon as the place was full, the soldiers 
received the signal for a massacre. For three 
hours the spectators were indiscriminately ex- 
posed to the fury of the soldiers, and seven thou- 
sand of them, or, as some accounts say, more 
than twice that number, paid the penalty of the 
insurrection. St, Ambrose, the archbishop of 
Milan, represented to Theodosius his crime ina 
letter, and told him that penitence alone could 
efface his guilt. Accordingly, when the emper- 
or proceeded to perform his devotions: in the 
usual manner in the great church of Milan, the 
archbishop stopped him at the door, and demand-= 
ed an acknowledgment of his guilt.. The con- 
science-struck Theodosius humbled himself be- 
fore the Chureh, which has recorded his penance 
as one of its greatest victories. He laid aside 
the insignia of imperial power, and in the pos- 
ture ofa suppliant, in the church of Milan, en- 
treated pardon for his great sin before all the 
congregation. After eight months; the emperor 
was restored to communion with the church, 

Theodosius spent three years in Italy, during 
which he established Valentinian II. on the 
throne of the West. He returned to Constan- 
tinople toward the latter end of 391. Valentin- 
ian was slain in 392 by Arbogastes, who raised 
Eugenius to the empire of the West... This in- 
volved, Theodosius in a new war; but it ended 
in the defeat and death both of Eugenius and 
Arbogastes in 394. Theodosius died at Milan, 


| four months after the defeat of Eugenius, on the 


17th of January, 395. His two sons, Arcadius 
and Honorius, had already been elevated to the 
rank. of Augusti, and it was arranged that the 
empire should be divided between them, Arca- 
dius having the East, and Honorius the West. 
Theodosius was a firm Catholic, and -a fierce 
Opponent and persecutor of the Arians and all 
heretics. It was in his reign, also, that the 
formal destruction of paganism took place ; and 


_ We still possess a large. number of the laws of 


Theodosius, prohibiting the exercise of the pa- 
gan religion, and forbidding the heathen worship 
under severe penalties, in some-cases extending 
to death—II. Roman emperor of the East, A.D. 


* © THEODOTALE Wet 
408-450, was born in 401, and was only seven 
years of age at the death of his father Arcadius, 
whom he succeeded. Theodosius: was a weak 

- prince ; and his’ sister Pulcheria, who became 
his. guardian in 417, possessed the virtual gov- 

ernment of the empire during the remainder of 
his long reign. The principal external events 
in the reign of Theodosius were the war with 
the Persians, which’ only lasted a short time 
(421-422), and was terminated by a peace for 
one hundred years, and the war with the Huns, 
who repeatedly defeated the armies of the em- 
peror, and compelled him, at length, to conclude 
a disgraceful peace with them in 447 or 448. 


‘Theodosius died in 450, and was succeeded by” 
his sister Pulcheria, who prudently took for her 


colleague in the empire the senator Marcian, 
' and made him her husband.-- Theodosius had 
been married, in 421, to the accomplished Athe- 
nais, the daughter of the sophist Leontius, who 
received at her baptism the name of Eudocia. 
Their daughter Eudoxia was married to Valen- 
tinian III., the emperor of the West. In the 
reign of Theodosius and that of Valentinian III. 
was made the compilation called the Codex Theo- 
dosianus. It was published in 438. It consists 
of sixteen’ books, which are divided into titles, 
with appropriate rubrice or headings ; and the 
constitutions belonging to each title are ar- 
ranged under it in chronological order. The 
first five books comprise the greater part of the 
constitution which relates to Jus Privatum ; the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth books contain the law 
that relates to the constitution and administra- 


tion; the ninth book treats of criminal law ; the | 


tenth and eleventh treat of the public revenue 
and some matters relating to procedure; the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
books treat of the constitution, and the admin- 
istration of towns and other corporations ; and 


the sixteenth contains the law relating to ec-. 


clesiastical matters. »The best edition of this 
Code, with a commentary, is that of J. Gotho- 
fredus, which was edited after his death by A. 
Marville, Lyon, 1665, six vols. fol. ; and after- 
ward.by Ritter, Leipzig, 1736-1745, fol. The 

~ best edition of the text alone is that by Hanel, 
in the Corpus Juris Antejustinianeum, Bonn, 
1837.—IlJ. Literary. 1. Of Bithynia, a. mathe- 
matician, mentioned by Strabo and by Vitruvi- 
us, the latter of whom speaks of him as the in- 
ventor of a universal sun-dial.—2. Of Tripolis, 
a mathematician and astronomer of some dis- 
tinction, who appears to have flourished later 
than the reign of Trajan. He wrote several 
works, of which the three: following are extant, 
and have been published. 1. Zgaspixd, a treat- 
ise on the properties of the sphere, and of the 
circles described on its surface. 2. Lepl juepOv 
kat vucrov. 3. Tlepi oikjoeuy. 

Turopora (Geoddrn), an Athenian courtesan, 
and one of the most celebrated persons of that 
class in Greece, is introduced as;a speaker in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii., 11). She at last 
attached herself to Alcibiades, and, after his 
murder, she performed his funeral rites. 

- Punoants (Ogoyvic). 
élegiac and gnomic poet, is said to have flour- 


ished B C. 548 or 544. He may have beemborn_ 


about 570, and would therefore have been eighty 
at the commencement of the Persian wars, 490, 


1. Of Megara,an ancient, 


THEOPHANES. 


at which time we know, from his own writings, 
that he. was alive. Theognis belonged to the 
oligarchical party in his native city, and in its 
fates he shared.’ He was a noble by birth, and 
all his sympathies were with the nobles. . They 
are, in his poems, the éyaQoé and éo6Ao/, and the 
commons. the xaxoé and de:Aoé, terms which, in 
fact, at that period, were regularly used in this 
political signification, and not in their later eth- 
ical meaning. He was banished with the Jead- 
ers of the oligarchical party, having previously. 


been deprived of all his property; and most of’ _ 


his poems were composed while he was an ex- 
ile. Most of‘his political verses are addressed 
to-a certain Gyrnus; the son of Polypas. The 
other fragments of his poetry are of a social, 
most of them of a festive character. They place 
us in the midst ofa circle of friends, who formed 
a kind of convivial society : all the members of 
this society belonged to the class whom the poet 
calls “the good.” »The collection of gnomic 
poetry, which has come down to us under the 
name of Theognis, contains, however, many 
additions from later poets..’ The genuine frag- 
ments of Theognis contain much that is- highly 
poetical in thought, and elegant as well as for- 
cible in expression. ‘The best editions are by 
Bekker, Lips., 1815, and second ed., 1827, 8vo ; 
by: Welcker, Francof., 1826, 8vo; and by Orel- 
lius, Turic., 1840, 4to.—2, A tragic. poet, con- 
temporary with Aristophanes, by whom he is 
satirized. 

Tron (Qév). 1. The name.of two-mathe- 
maticians who are often confounded together. 


The first is Theon the elder, of Smyrna, best - 


known as an arithmetician, who lived in the 
time of Hadrian. 
younger, of Alexandrea, the father of Hyparta, 
best known as an astronomer and geometer, 
who lived in the time of Theodosius the elder. 
Both were heathens, a fact which the date of 
the second makes it desirable to state; and 
each held the Platonism of his period. Of The- 
on of Smyrna, all that we have left is a portion 
of a work entitled Toy Kara pabnuatixny xpnot- 
pov eic THY TOD TWAdtwvoc avayvacw. The por- 
tion which now exists is in two books, one on 
arithmetic and one on music: there was a third 
on astronomy, and a fourth, [epi r¢ Koop dp- 
oviac. The best edition is by Gelder, Leyden, 
1827. Of Theon of Alexandrea the following 
works have come down to us: 1. Scholia ‘on 
Aratus. 2. Edition of Euclid. 3. Commentary 
on the Almagest of Ptolemy, addressed to his 
son Epiphanius, 4. Commentary on the Tables 
of Ptolemy.—2. Aitius THEON, of Alexandrea, a 
sophist and rhetorician of uncertain date, wrote 
several works, of which one, entitled Progym- 
nasmata (Ipoyvuvdopara), is still extant. It. is 
a useful treatise on the proper system of prep- 
aration for the profession of an orator, accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by Hermogenes and 
Aphthonius. One of the best editions is_ by 
Finckh, Stuttgard, 1834.—3. Of Samos, a paint- 
er, who flourished from the time of Philip on- 
ward to that of the successors of Alexander. 
The: peculiar merit. of Theon was his prolific 
fancy. ; 
'Tapdnon (Qe0v6N), daughter of Proteus and 
Psammathe, also called Tdothea. Vad. IpotaEa. 
‘THRopHangs (Osodavg¢).. 1. eee Pompniys 


The second is Theon the | 


ee ig. 


THEOPHILUS: 


Turdpnines, of Mytilene, in Lesbos, a learned 
Greek, and one of the most intimate friends of 
Pompey. Pompey appears to have made his ac- 
quaintance during the Mithradatic war, and soon 
became so much attached to him that he pre- 
sented to him the Roman franchise in the pres- 
ence of his army, after a speech in which he 
eulogized his merits. This oécurred about B.C. 
62; and in the course of the same year The- 
ophanes obtained from Pompey the privileges 
of a free state for his native city, although it 
had espoused the cause of Mithradates. The- 
ophanes came to Rome with Pompey ; ard on 
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| 8vo—4. Bishop Pivioxanaiadsls the latter part 
| of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth cen- 


turies of our era, and distinguished for his per-_ 
secutions of the Origenists and for his hostility 
to Chrysostom. “He died A.D.412. A few re- ' 
mains of his works have come down to us.—5. 


One of the lawyers of Constantinople who were — 


employed by Justinian on his first Code, on the 
Digest, and on the, composition of the Insti- 
tutes. Vzd. Justintanus. ’ ‘Theophilus is the au- 


thor of the Greek translation or paraphrase of | 


the Institutes of Justinian Which has come 
down to. us. 


a 
It is entitled Ivoritodra Ocoginod 


, 


|’Avrixévowpoc, Instituta Theophili Antecensoris. 
It became the text for the Institutes imthe  * 
East, where the Latin language was little 1) 


known, and entirely displaced the Latin texts. 1% 
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the breaking out of the civil war, he accompa- 
nied his patron to Greece. Pompey appointed 
him commander of the Fabri, and chiefly con- 
‘sulted him and Lucceits on all important mat- 


* 


ters in the war, much to the indignation of the 
Roman nobles. After the battle of Pharsalia, 
» Theophanes fled with Pompey from Greece, and 
it was owing to his advice that Pompey went 
to Egypt. After the death of his patron, The- 
ophanes, took refuge in Italy, and was pardoned 
by Cesar. After his death, the Lesbians paid 
divine ‘honors to his memory’ Theophanes 
wrote the history of Pompey’s campaigns, in 
which he represented the exploits of his patron 
in the most favorable light.—2. M. Pomprius 
TuHEoruaAnes, son of the preceding, was sent to 
Asia by Augustus, in the capacity of procurator, 
and was, at the time that Strabo wrote, one of 
the friends of Tiberius. The latter emperor, 
however, put his descendants to death toward 
the end of his reign, A.D. 33, because their an- 
cestor had been one of Pompey’s friends, and 
had received after his death divine honors from 
the Lesbians.—3. A Byzantine historian, flour- 
ished. most probably in the latter part of the 
sixth century of our era. He wrote, in ten 


books, the history of the Eastern empire dur-| 
ing the Persian war under Justin II., from A.D. | 


567 to 581. The work itself is lost, but some 
extracts from it are preserved by Photius. —4. 
Also a Byzantine historian, lived during the 
second half of the eighth century and the early 
part of the ninth. -In consequence of his sup- 
porting the, cause of image worship, he was 
banished by Leo the Armenian to the island of 
Samothrace, where he died in 818. Theopha- 
nes wrote a Chronicon, which is still extant, 
beginning at the accession of Diocletian in 277, 
and coming down to 811. It consists, like the 
Chronica of Eusebius and of Syncellus, of two 
parts, a history arranged according to years, 
and a chronological table, of which the former 
is very superior to the latter. It is published 
in the Collections of the Byzantine writers, Par- 
is; 1655, fol., Venet., 1729, fol. 

THEOPHILUS (O¢6dtA0c). 1. An Athenian‘com- 
ic poet, most probably of the Middle Comedy,— 
2. An historian ‘and geographer, quoted by Jo- 
sephus, Plutarch, and Ptolemy.—3. Bishop of 


Antioch in the latter part of the second century: 


of ‘our era, and the author of one of the early 
apologies for Christianity which have come 
down tous. This work'is in the form of a let- 
ter to a friend, named Autolycus, who was still 
a heathen, but.a man of extensive reading and 
great Jearning. 


The best edition is that by Wolf, Hamb., 1724, 
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It was composed A.D. 180, a. 
year or two before the death of Theophilus, .| 


The best edition is by Reitz, Haag., 1751, 2 vols; \ 


4to.—6. Tuzorninus ProrospaTHarius, the au- 


\thor of several Greek medical works, which are 


still extant. Protospatharius was originally a 
military title given to the colonel of the body- 
guards of the Emperor of Constantinople (.Spath- 
ari), but afterward became also a high civil dig- 
nity. Theophilus probably lived in the seventh 
century after Christ. Of his works the two 
most important are, 1. Tlep? ra¢ rot *AvOpOrov 
Karaoxevic, De Corporis Humani Fabrica, an an- 


atomical and physiological treatise in five books. ~ 


The best edition is by Greenhill, Oxon., 1842, 
8vo. 
best edition is by Guidot, Lugd. Bat., 1703 (and 
1731), 8vo. - : 
THEopHRAstus (Oed¢paoroc), the Greek phi. ’ 
losopher, was a native of Eresus in Lesbos, and 
studied philosophy at Athens, first under Plato, 
and afterward under Aristotle. He became the 


favorite pupil of Aristotle, who is said to have . 


changed his original name of Tyrtamus to Theo- 
phrastus (or the Divine Speaker), to indicate the 
fluent and graceful address of his pupil; but 
this tale is scarcely credible. Aristotle named 
Theophrastus his successor in the presidency 
of the Lyceum, and in his will bequeathed to 
him his library and the originals of his own 
writings. Theophrastus was a worthy success- 
or of his great master, and nobly sustained the 
character of the school. He is said to have had 


two thousand disciples, and among them such . 


men as the comic poet Menander. He was 
highly esteemed by the kings Philippus, Cas- 
sander, and Ptolemy, and was not the less the 


| object of the regard of the Athenian people, as 


was decisively shown when he was impeached 
of impiety ; for he was not only acquitted, but 
his accuser would have fallen a victim to his 
calumny, had not Theophrastus generously in- 
terfered to save him. Nevertheless, when the 
philosophers were banished from Athens in 
B.C..305, according to, the law of Sophocles, 
Theophrastus also left the city, until Philo, a 
disciple of Aristotle; in the very next year 
brought Sophocles to punishment, and procured 
the repeal of the law. From this time Theo- 
phrastus continued to teach at Athens with- 
out any further molestation till his death, He 
died in 287, having presided over the Lyceum 
about thirty-five years. His age is: differently 
Stated. According to some accounts, he lived 
eighty-five years ; according to others, one 


‘hundred and seven years. He is said to have 


2. epi Ovpov, De Urinis, of which the ' 


. 
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closed his life with the complaint respecting 
pe ie duration elena existence, that it 
nded just. when the insight into its problems 
was beginning. The whole population of Ath- 
ens took part in his funeral obsequies. He be- 
-queathed his library to Neleus of Scepsis. Theo- 
phrastus exerted himself to carry out the philo- 
sophical system of Aristotle, to throw light upon 
the difficulties contained in his books, and to 
fill up the gaps in them. . With this view he 
wrote, a great number of works, the great ob- 
ject of which was the development of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy. Unfortunately, most of 
these works have perished. The following are 
alone extant: 1. Characteres (70:K0l YapaktHpes), 
in-thirty chapters, containing descriptions of vi- 
cious characters. 2. A treatise on sensuous 


perception and its objects (epi aicbijcews [kal | 


aicbnrav]). 3. A-fragment of a work on meta- 

physics (7p peta Ta dvovkd). 4. On the History 

of Plants (mepi dvtdv _toropiac), in ten books, 
one of the earliest works on botany which have 
come down tous. 5. .On the Causes of Plants 
(rept durav aizov), originally in eight books, of 
which six-are still extant. 6. Of Stones (rept 
2iGwv). ‘The best editions of the complete works 

of Theophrastus are by Schneider, Lips., 1818- 
21, 5 vols., and by Wimmer, Vratislavie, 1842, 
of which, however, the first. volume, has only 
yet appeared. The best separate edition of the 
Characteres is by Ast, Lips., 1816.” 

, TueorHyLactus (OeopvAakroc). 1. Surnamed 
Simocatrra, a Byzantine historian, lived at Con- 
stantinople, where he held some public offices 
under Heraclius, about A.D. 610-629. His chief 
work is a history of the reign of the Emperor 
Maurice, in eight books, from the death of Ti- 
berius II. and the accession of Maurice in 582, 
down to the murder of Maurice and his chil- 
dren by Phocas in 602. ‘The best edition of 
this work is by Bekker, Bonn, 1834, 8vo. There 
is also extant another work of Theophylactus, 
entitled Questiones Physice, of which the best 
edition is by Boissonade, Paris, 1835, 8vo.—2. 
Archbishop of Bulgaria, flourished about. A.D. 
1070 and onward, is celebrated for his com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures, which are founded 
on the commentaries of Chrysostom, and are of 
considerable value. 

Turopompus (Qedroutoc). 1. King of Sparta, 
reigned about B.C. 770-720. He is said to have 
established’ the ephoralty, and to have been 
mainly instrumental in bringing the first Mes- 
senian war to a successful issue.—2. Of Chios, 
a celebrated Greek historian, was the son of 
Damasistratus and the brother of Caucalus, the 
rhetorician. . He was born about B.C. 38. He 
accompanied his father into banishment, when 
the latter was exiled on account of his espous- 
ing the interests ofthe Lacedemonians, but he 
was restored to his native country in the forty- 
fifth year of his age (333), in consequence of 
the letters of Alexander the Great, in which he 
exhorted the Chians to recall their exiles. In 
what year Theopompus quitted Chios with his 
father is uncertain; but we know that before he 

' left his native country, he attended the school 
of rhetoric which Isocrates opened at Chios, 
and that he profited so much by the lessons of 
his great master as to be regarded by the an- 


cients as the most distinguished of all his schol- | 
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ars. Ephorus the historian was a fellow-stu- 
dent, With him, but was of a yery different char- 
acter; and Isocrates used to say of them, that 


Theopompus needed the bit and Ephorus the 
spur. In consequence of the advice of Isocra- 


tes, Theopompus did not. devote his oratorical 


powers to the pleading of causes, but gave his 
chief attention to the study and composition of. 
history., Like his master Isocrates, however, 
he composed many orations of the kind called 
Epideictic by the Greeks, that is, speeches on 
set, subjects delivered for display, such as eu- 
logiums upon states and individuals. Thus in 
352 he contended at Halicarnassus with Nau- 
crates and his master Isocrates for the prize 
of oratory, given by Artemisia in honor of her 
husband, and gained the victory. On his re- 
turn to Chios in 333, Theopompus, who was a 
man of great wealth as well as learning, nat- 
urally took an important position in the state ; 


‘but his vehement temper, and his support of 
‘the aristocratical party, soon raised against 


him a host of enemies. Of these, one of the 
most formidable was. the sophist Theocritus. 
As long as Alexander lived, his enemies dared 
not take any open proceedings against Theo- 
pompus ; and even after the death of the Mace- 
donian monarch he appears to have enjoyed for 
some years the protection of the royal house. 
Theopompus.was supported by Alexander, and 
after his death by the royal house ; but he 
was eventually expelled from Chios as a dis- 
turber of the public peace, and fled to Egypt 
to Ptolemy about 305, being at the time sev- 


enty-five years of age. We are informed that © 


Ptolemy not only refused to receive Theo- 
pompus, but would even have put him to death 
as a dangerous busy-body, had not some of his 
friends intercéded for his life. Of his further 
fate we have no particulars. None of the 
works, of Theopompus have come down to us, 
but the following were his chief works: 1. ‘HA- 
AnveKat toropiat or Sbvrakic ‘EAAgvixov, A His- 
tory of Greece, in twelve books, which was 4 
continuation of the history of Thucydides. It 
commenced in B.C. 411, at the point where the 
history of Thucydides breaks off, and embraced 
a period of seventeen years, down to the battle 
of Cnidus in 394. 2. vAummxd, also called 
‘Tloropiat (Kar’ tEovjv), The History of Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great, in fifty-eight 
books, from the commencement of his reign, 360, 
to his death, 336. This work contained numer- 
ous digressions, which in fact formed the great- 
er part of the whole work; so that Philip V., 
kino of Macedonia, was able, by omitting them 


Danaea 
and retaining only what belonged to the proper 


subject, to reduce ‘the work from fifty-eight _ 


books to sixteen. Fifty-three of the fifty-eight 
books of the original work were extant in the 
ninth century of the Christian era, and were 
read by Photius, who has preserved an abstract 
of the twelfth book. 3. Orationes, which were 
chiefly Panegyrics, and what the Greeks called 
LvubovdevtiKol Adyoe. Of the latter kind, one of 
the most celebrated was addressed to Alexan- 
der on the state of Chios. ‘Theopompus is 
praised by ancient writers for his diligence and 
accuracy, but is at the same time said to have 
taken more pleasure in blaming than in com- 
mending ; and many of his sede respect- 
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ing events and characters were expressed with 
such acrimony and severity that several of the 


ancient writers speak of his malignity, and call. 


him a reviler. The style of Theopompus was 
formed on the model of Isocrates, and possess- 
ed the characteristic merits and defects of his 
master. It was pure, clear, and elegant, but 
deficient in vigor, loaded with ornament, and in 
general too artificial. The best collections of 
the fragments of Theopompus are by Wichers, 
Lugd. ‘Bat., 1829, and by C. and Theod. Miller, 
in the Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, Paris, 
1841.—3. An Athenian comic poet,.of the Old 
and also of the Middle Comedy, was the:son of 
Theodectes or Theodorus, or Tisamenus. He 
wrote as Jate as B.C 380. His extant frag- 
ments contain examples of the declining purity 
of the Attic dialect. ; 
TuwoxeEnius (Ocogévioc), a surname of Apollo 
and Mercury (Hermes). Respecting the festi- 
val of the Theoxenia, vid. Dict. of Antiq., s. v. 
Tura (Ojpa: Onpaioc: now Santorin), an isl- 
and in the 4gean Sea, and the chief of the Spo- 
rades, distant from Crete seven hundred stadia, 
and twenty-five Roman miles south of the island 
of Ios. It is described by Strabo as two hund- 
red stadia in circumference, but by modern 
travellers as thirty-six miles, and in figure ex- 
actly like.a horse-shoe» Thera is clearly of 
voleanic origin. It is covered at the present 
day with pumice-stone ; and the rocks are burn- 
-edand scorched. It is said to have been form- 
ed by a clod of earth thrown from the ship Argo, 
and to have received the name of Calliste when 
it first emerged from the sea. Therasia, a 
small island to the west, and called at the pres- 
ent day by the same name, was torn away from 
Thera by some volcanic convulsion. » Thera is 
said to have-been originally inhabited by Phe- 
nicians, but was afterward colonized by Lace- 
demonians and Minyans of Lemnos, under the 
guidance of the Spartan Theras, who gave his 
uame to the island. In B.C. 631 Battus con- 
ducted a colony from Thera to Africa, where he 
founded the celebrated city of Cyrene. Thera 
remained faithful to the Spartans, and was one 
of the few islands which espoused the Spartan 
cause at the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war. 
TuERAMBO (Oepaubu, also Opduboc), a town of 
Macedonia on the peninsula Pallene. 
THERAMENES (Onpauévyc), an Athenian, son 
of Hagnon, was a leading member of the oli- 
garchical government. of the Four Hundred at 
Athens in B.C. 411. In this, however, he does 
not appear to have occupied as eminent-a sta- 
tion as he had hoped to fill, while,.at the same 
time, the declaration of Alcibiades and of the 
army at Samos against the oligarchy made it 
evident to him that its days. were numbered. 
Accordingly he withdrew from the more violent 
aristocrats, and began to cabal against them ; 
and he subsequently took not only a prominent 
part in the deposition of the Four Hundred, but 
came forward as the accuser. of Antiphon and 
Archeptolemus, who had ‘been his intimate 
friends, but, whose death he was now the mean 
and cowardly instrument in procuring. At the 
battle of Arginuse in 406, Theramenes held a 
subordinate command in the Athenian fleet, and 
he was one of those who, after the victory, were 
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| commissioned by the generals to repair to the 


scene of action and save as many as possible 
of the disabled galleys and their crews. A 
storm, it is said, rendered the execution of the 
order impracticable ; yet, instead of trusting to~ 
this as his. ground, of defence, ‘Theramenes __ 
thought it safer to divert the popular anger from 
himself to others ; and it appears to have been | 
chiefly through his machinations that the six 
generals who had returned to'Athens were con- 
demned to death. After the capture of Athens 
by Lysander, Theramenes was chosen one of- 
the Thirty Tyrants (404). He endeavored to 
check the tyrannical proceedings of his. col- 
leagues, foreseeing that their violence would be , 
fatal to the permanence of their power. His 
opposition, however, had no effect in restrain- 
ing them, but only induced the desire to rid 
themselves of so troublesome an associate, 
whose former conduct, moreover, had shown that 
no political party could depend on him, and who - 
had earned, by his trimming, the nickname of, . 
K60opv0c—a boot which might be worn on either 
foot. He was therefore accused by Critias be- 
fore the council as a traitor, and when his nom: 
inal judges, favorably impressed by his able de- 
fence, exhibited an evident disposition to acquit~ 
him, Critias introduced into the chamber a num- 
ber of men armed with daggers, and declared 
that, as all who were not included in the priv- 
ileged Three Thousand might be put to death 
by the sole authority of the Thirty, he struck 
the name of Theramenes out. of that list, and 
condemned him with the consent of all his col- - 
leagues. Theramenes then rushed to the altar, 
which stood in the council-chamber, but was 
dragged from it and carried off to execution. 
When he had ‘drunk the hemlock, he dashed 
out the last drops from the. cup, exclaiming, 
“This to the health of the lovely Critias!” 
Both Xenophon and Cicero express their ad- 
miration of the equanimity which he displayed 
in his last hour; but surely such a feeling is 
sadly out of place when directed to such a man. 
THERAPNA® (Oepdrvat, also Oepurvy, Dor. Oc- 
parva: Oeparvaioc). 1. A town in Laconia, on 
the left bank of the Eurotas, and a little above 
Sparta. It received its name from Therapne, 
daughter of Lelex, and is celebrated in mythol- 
ogy as the birth-place of Castor and Pollux, and 
contained temples of these divinities as well as 
temples of Menelaus and Helen, both of whom 
were said to be buried here.—2. A town in Boe 
otia, on the road from Thebes to the Asopus. 
[THERAPNE (Qepdrvy). Vid. Tunrarna, No, 


1.J 
Tueras. Vid. Tuwra. 
Tuerasia. Vid. Tarra. 


Tuerices. (Onpixdijc), a Corinthian potter, 
whose works obtained such celebrity that they 
became known throughout Greece by the name 
of Onpikreca (sc. ToTHpLa) OF KUALKEC OnpixAerat 
(or -at), and these names were applied not only 
to cups of earthen-ware, but also to those of 
wood, glass, gold, and silver. Some scholars 
make Thericles a contemporary of Aristopha- 
nes ; but others deny the existence of Thericles 
| altogether, and contend that the name of these 
vases is a descriptive one, derived from the 
| figures of animals (97jpca) with which they were 
; adorned, " 
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~ ‘Tape (O€pun : Ocpuatoc), a town in Mace- 


» donia, afterward called Thessalonica (vid. Tues- 


' SaLonica), Situated at the northeastern extrem- 

_ ity of a great gulf of the Aigean Sea, lying be- 
tween Thessaly and the peninsula Chalcidice, 
and called Turrmaicus or TuHermaus Sinus 
(Oepuaiog KdAroc), from the town at its head. 
This gulf was also called Macedonicus Sinus : 
its modern name is Gulf of Salonike. 

Turrma (Oégpyav), a town in Sicily, built by 
the inhabitants of Himera after the destruction 
of the latter city by the Carthaginians... For 
details, vid.) HimeRa. ; 

Turrmaicus Stnus. Vid. THerma. 

THEeRMODON (Oeppddov : now Thermeh), ariver 
of Pontus, in the district of Themiscyra, the 
reputed country of the Amazons, rises in a 
mountain called Amazonius: Mons (and still 
called Mason Dagh), near Phanaroea, and falls 
into the sea about thirty miles‘east of the mouth 
of the Iris, after a-short course, but with so 
large a body of water, that its breadth, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, was three plethra (above three 
hundred feet), and it was navigable. At its 
mouth was the city of Themiscyra ; and there 
is still,on the western side of the mouth of the 
Thermeh, a place of the same name, Thermeh. 

Term eyim, often called simply Pytm (Oep- 
poorvAat, lvAaz), that is, the Hot Gates, or the 
Gates, a celebrated pass leading from Thessaly 
into Locris.. It lay between Mount Cita and 
an inaccessible morass, forming the edge of the 
Maliac Gulf. At one end of the pass, close to 
Anthela, the mountain approached so close to 
the morass as to leave room for only a single 
carriage between ; this narrow entrance formed 
the western gate of Thermopyle. About a 
mile to the east the mountain again approached 
close to the sea, near the Locrian town of Al- 
peni, thus forming the eastern gate of Ther- 
mopyle: The space between these two. gates 
was wider and more open, and was distinguish- 
ed by its abundant flow of hot springs, which 
were sacred to Hercules: hence the name of 
the place. Thermopyle was the only pass by 
which an enemy could penetrate from northern 
into Southern Greece, whence its great import- 
ance in Grecian history. It is especially cele- 
brated-on account of the heroic defence of Le- 
onidas and the three hundred Spartans against 
the mighty host of Xerxes ; and they only fell 
through the Persians having discovered a path 
over the mountains, and thus being enabled to 
attack the Greeks in the rear. This mountain 
path commenced from the neighborhood of 
Trachis, ascended the gorge of the River Aso- 
pus and the hill called Anopea, then crossed 
the crest of Gata, and descended in the rear of 
Thermopyle, near the town of Alpeni. 

Turrmum or THERMA (Oépuov or Ta O€pua), 
a town of the A’tolians, near Stratus, with warm 
mineral springs, was tegarded for some time as 


the capital of the country, since it was the place | 


of meeting of the Astolian confederacy. 
Tuermus, Minocius. 1. Q., served under 
Scipio as tribunus militum in the war against 
Hannibal in Africa in B.C. 202; was tribune 
of the plebs 201; curule edile 197; and prator 
196, when he carried on war with great success 
in Nearer Spain. consul in 193 
carried on war against the Ligurians in this and 


He was consul in 193, and’ 
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the two following years. On his return to Rome. 
in 190, a triumph was refused him, through the 
influence of M, Cato, who delivered on:the oe- 
casion his two orations entitled De decem Homin- 
ibus and De falsisPugnis.. Thermus was killed. 
in 188, while fighting under Cn. Manlius Vulso 
against the Thracians.—2. M., propreetor in 81, 
accompanied L. Murena, Sulla’s legate, into 
Asia. Thermus was ‘engaged in the siege of 


Mytilene, and it was under him that Julius Ce- . 


sar served his first campaign and gained his 
first laurels.—3. Q., propretor 51 and 50 in Asia, 
where he received many letters from Cicero, 
who praises his administration of the province. 
On the breaking out-of the civil war he espous- 
ed the side of Pompey. 

Turron (Ofpav), tyrant of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, was the son of Ainesidemus, and de- 
scended from one of the most illustrious fam- 
ilies in his native city. He ebtained the su- 
preme power about B.C. 488, and retained it 
till his death in 472. He conquered Himera in 
482, and united this powerful city to his own 
dominions. He was in close alliance with Ge- 
lon, ruler of Syracuse and Gela, to whom he 
had given his daughter Demarete in marriage ; 
and he shared with Gelon in the great victory 
gained over the Carthaginians‘in 480. On the 
death of Gelon in 478, Theron espoused the 
cause of Polyzelus, who had been driven into 
exile by his brother Hieron. Theron raised an 
army for the purpose of reinstating him, but 
hostilities were prevented, and a peace con- 
cluded between the two sovereigns. 

TuERsANDER (O€¢poavdpoc), son of Polynices 
and Argia, and one of the Epigoni, was married 
to Demonassa, by whom he became the father 
of Tisarnenus. He went with Agamemnon to 
Troy, and was slain in that expedition by Tele- 
phus. His tomb was shown at Elea in Mysia, ; 
where sacrifices were offered. to him. . Virgil. 
(4in., ii., 261) enumerates 'Thersander among 
the Greeks concealed in the wooden. horse. 
Homer does not mention him, yt 

[Tunrsitocuus (QepoiAoyoc), a Peonian chief- 
tain, an ally of the Trojans, killed by Achilles.] 

Tuersires (Ocpairye), son of Agrius, the most 
deformed [and ugliest of the Greeks that came 
beneath the walls of Troy, and, at the same 
time, the most loquacious busy-body and fault- 
finder in the Greek army. He was especially 
fond of abusing Achilles and Ulysses ; and, on 
one occasion, having assailed Agamemnon him- 
self with his revilings, Ulysses inflicted sum- 
mary punishment upon him with his sceptre in 
the assembly of the Greeks, and caused him to 
sit down quietly.] According to the later poets, 
he was killed by Achilles because he had ridi- 
culed him for lamenting the death of Penthe- 
silea, queen of the Amazons. ; 

TuEseus (Oycetc), the great legendary hero 
of.Attica, Was the son of Ageus, king of Athens, 
and of /Sthra, the daughter of Pittheus, king 
of Trezen. He was brought up at Troezen ; 
and when he reached maturity, he took, by his 
mother’s directions, the sword and sandals, the 
tokens which had been left by Ageus, and pro- 
ceeded to Athens. Eager to emulate Hercules, 
he went by land, displaying his prowess by de- 
stroying the robbers and monsters that infested 


the country. Periphetes, Sinis, Phea the Crom- » 
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myontan sow, Sciron, Cereyon, and Procrustes ' 
fellbefore him. At Athens he was immediately 
recognized by Medea, who laid a plot for poison- \ 
ing him at a banquet 'to which he was invited: 
By means of the sword which he carried, The- 
seus was recognized by Augeus, acknowledged 
as his son, and.declared his successor... The | 
sons of Pallas, thus disappointed, in their hopes 
of sueceeding to the throne, attempted to se- 
cure the succession by violence, and declared 
war; but, being betrayed by the herald Leos, 
were destroyed. The capture of the Maratho- 
. nian Dull, which had long laid waste the sur- 
rounding country, was the next exploit of The- 
seus. After this Theseus went of his own ac- 
cord.as one of the seven youths, whom. the 
Athenians, were obliged to send every year, 
with seven maidens, to Crete, in order to be 
devoured by the Minotaur. When they arrived 
at Crete, Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, be- 
came enamored of Theseus, and provided him 
with a sword with which he slew the Minotaur, 
and a clew of thread by which he found his way 
out of the labyrinth. Having effected his ob- 
ject, Theseus sailed away, carrying off Ariadne. 
There were various accounts about Ariadne ; 
but, according to the general account, Theseus 
abandoned her in the island of Naxos on his 
way home., Vid. Artapne. He was generally 
believed to have had by her two sons, Ginopion 
and Staphylus: ‘As the vessel in which The- 
seus sailed approached Attica, he neglected to 
hoist the white sail, which was to have been 
the signal of the success of the expedition; 
whereupon Aigeus, thinking that his son had 
perished, threw himself into the sea. ~ Vid. 
AXcEus. Theseus thus became King of Athens. 
One of the most celebrated of the adventures 
of Theseus was his expedition against the Ama- 
‘zons. He is said to have assailed them before 
they had recovered from the attack of Hercules, 
and to have. carried off their queen Antiope. 
The, Amazons, in their turn, invaded Attica, 
and penetrated into Athens itself; and the final 
battle in which Theseus overcame them was 
fought in the very midst of the city.. By An- 
tiope Theseus was said to have had a son named 
Hippolytus or Demophoon, and after her death to 
have married Phedra. (Vid. Hirpotytus, Pam- 
pra.) ‘Theseus figures in almost all the great 
heroic expeditions. He was one of the Argo- 
nauts (the anachronism of the attempt of Me- 
dea to poison him does not seem to have been 
noticed) ; he joined in the Calydonian hunt, 
and aided Adrastus in recovering the bodies | 
of those slain before Thebes. He contracted | 
a close friendship with Pirithous, and. aided 
him and the Lapithe against the Centaurs. 
With the assistance of Pirithous he carried 
off Helen from Sparta while she was quite a 
girl, and placed her at Aphidne, under. the 
care’ of Aithra. In return, he assisted Pirith- 
ous in his attempt to carry off Proserpina (Per- 
sephone) from thé lower world> Pirithous per- 
ished in the enterprise, and Theseus was kept 
in hard durance until he was delivered by Her- 
cules. Meantime Castor and Pollux invaded 
Attica, and carried off Helen and AXthra, Aca- 
detus having informed the brothers where 
they were to be found. (Vid. Acapemus.) .Me- 
nestheus also endeavored to incite. the, peo- 
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ple against Theseus, who, on his retarn, found 
himself unable to re-establish his. authority, 
and retired to Scyros, where be met with a 
treacherous death, at the hands of Lycomedes. 
The departed hero was believed to have -ap- 
peared to aid the Athenians at the battle of 
Marathon. In 469 the bones of Theseus were 
discovered by Cimon in Seyros, and brought to 
Athens, where they were deposited in a temple 
(the Thesewm) erected in honor of the hero. A 
considerable part of this temple ‘still remains, 
forming one of the most interesting monuments 
of Athens, A festival in honor of Theseus was 
celebrated on the eighth day of each month, es- 
pecially on the eighth of Pyanepsion. There can 


be no doubt that Theseus isa purely legendary , 


personage. Nevertheless, in later times the 
Athenians came to regard him as the author of 
a very important political revolution in Attica. 
Before his time Attica had been broken up into 
twelve petty. independent states or townships, 
acknowledging no head, and connected only by 
a federal union. Theseus ,abolished the sep- 
arate governments, and erected Athens into the 
capital of a single commonwealth. , The festival 
of the Panathenea was instituted to. commem- 
orate this important. revolution. Theseus is 
said to have established a constitutional govern- 
ment, retaining in his own hands only certain 
definite powers and functions. He. is further 
said to have distributed the Athenian citizens 
into the three classes of Eupatride, Geomori, 
and Demiurgi. It would-be a vain task’ to at- 
tempt to decide whether there is any historical 
basis for the legends about Theseus, and still 
more so to endeavor to separate the historical 
from the legendary in what has been preserved. 
The Theseus of the Athenians was a hero who 
fought the Amazons, and slew thé Minotaur, 
and carried off Helen. A personage who should 
be nothing more than a wise king, consolidating 
the Athenian commonwealth, however possible 
his existence might be, would have-no historical 
reality.. The connection of Theseus with Po- 
seidon (Neptune), the national deity of the Ionic 


tribes, his coming from the Ionic town Trezen, - 


forcing his way through the Isthmus into Atti- 
ca, and establishing the Isthmia as an Tonic 
Panegyris, rather suggest that: Theseus isy at 
least in part, the mythological representative of 
an lonian immigration into Attica, which, add- 
ing,-perhaps, to the strength ‘and importance of 


Tonian settlers already in the country, might 


easily have led to that political aggregation of 
the disjointed elements of the state which is 
assigned to Theseus. 

Tuesmia or TarsmoeHdros (Geouia, Cecpods- 
poc), that is, “the law-giver,” asurname of Dee 
meter (Ceres) and Persephone (Proserpina), in 
honor of whom the Thesmophoria were eele- 
brated at Athens in the month of Pyanepsion. | 

‘Turspra or Turspia (Geomeral, Osoral, Oéo- 
meta, Oéorla: Osartete, Osoniddye, Thespiensis: 
now Eremo or Rimokastro), an ancient town in 
Beeotia, on the southeastern Slope of Mount Hel- 
1¢on, at no great distance from the Crisse@an 
Gulf. Its inhabitants did not follow the exam- 
ple of the other Beotian towns in submitting 
to Xerxes, and a number of them bravely fought 
under Leonidas at Thermopyle,.and perished 
with the Spartans. Their city was burned to 
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the ground by the Persians, but was Subse- 
quently rebuilt. In the Peloponnesian war the 
‘Thebans made themselves masters of the town. 
At.Thespie was preserved the celebrated mar- 
‘ble statue of Eros by Praxiteles, who had given 
it to-Phryne, by whom-it was presented to her 
native town. Vid, Praxtretes. From the vi- 
cinity of the tewn to Mount Helicon the Muses 
‘are called Thespiades, and Helicon itself is 
named the Thespia rupes. , 
Turspis (Oégoric), the celebrated father of 
Greek tragedy, was a contemporary of Pisistra- 
tus, and a native of Icarus, one of the demi in 
Attica, where the worship of Bacchus (Diony- 
sus) had long prevailed. The alteration made 
by Thespis, and\which gave to the old tragedy 
anew and dramatic character, was.very simple 
wut very important. He introduced an actor, 
for the*sake of giving rest to the chorus, and 
independent of it, in which capacity he: proba- 
bly appeared himself, taking various parts in 
the same piece, under various disguises, which 
he was enabled to assume by means of the linen 
masks, the invention of which is ascribed to 
him. . The first representation of Thespis was 
in B.C. 535. Fer further details, vid. Dict. of 
Antig., art. Tracaspra. . r 
‘Tnesrius (O€orcoc), son of Erechtheus, who, 
according to some, founded the town of Thes- 
pie in Beotia. His descendants are called 

Thesmade. Ba 

Tuersproti (OcorpaToé), a people of Epirus, 
inhabiting the district called after them Tuxs- 

PROTIA (Ocompwria) or TuusPROTIS (Qeorpuric), 
which extended along the coast from the Am- 
bracian Gulf northward as far as the River Thy- 
amis, and inland as far as the territory of the 
Molossi: 'The'southeastern part of the country 
on the coast, from the River Acheron to the 
‘Ambracian Gulf, was called Cassopza, from the 
town Cassope, and is sometimes reckoned a 
distinct district. ‘The Thesproti were the most 
ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and are said to 
have derived their name from Thesprotus, the 
son of Lycaon. They were Pelasgians, and 
their country was one of the chief seats of the 
Pelasgic nation. Here was the oracle of Dodo- 
na, the great centre of the Pelasgic worship. 
From Thesprotia issued the Thessalians, who 
took possession of the country afterward called 
Thessaly, -In the historical period the Thes- 
protians were a people of small importance, 
having become subject to the kings of the Mo- 
lossians. 

“Tumssiura (Oecoadia Or Oetrahia: Oeccardc 
or Oerraioc), the largest division of Greece, was 
bounded on the north by the Cambunian Mount- 
ains, which separated it from Macedonia; on 
the west by Mount Pindus, which separated. it 
from Epirus; on the east by the gean Sea; 
and on the south by the Maliae Gulf and Mount 
(Sta, which separated it from Locris, Phocis, 
and Actolia. Thessaly Proper is_a-vast: plain, 
lying between’ the Cambunian Mountains on 
the north and Mount Othrys on the. south, 
Mount Pindus on the west, and Mounts Ossa and 
Pelion on the east. It is thus shut in on every 
side by mountain barriers, broken only at the 
northeastern corner by the valley and defile 
of ‘Tempe, which. separates Ossa from Olym: 
pus, and is the only road through which an in- 
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vader can enter Thessaly from the west’. ‘This 
plain is drained by the River Penéus and ‘its 
affluents, and is said to have been originally a 
vast lake, the waters of which were afterward 
carried off'through the Vale of Tempe by. some 
sudden convulsion, which rent the rocks of 
this valley-asunder, ~ The Lake. of Nessonis, at 
the foot4of Mount Ossa,'and that of Babeis, at 
the foot of Mount Pelion, are supposed to have 
been remains of this vast lake. In addition to 
the plain already. described, ‘there were two 


other districts included under the general name 


of Thessaly: one.called Magnesia, being a lons, 
narrow strip of country, extending along the 


coast of the Augean Sea from Tempe to the - 


Pagasean Gulf, and bounded on the west ‘by 
Mounts Ossa and Olympus ; and the other be- 
ing a long narrow’ vale at the ‘extreme south 
ofthe country, lying between Mounts Othrys 
and Geta, and ‘drained by the River Sperché- 
us. Thessaly is ‘said to have been originally 
known by the names of Pyrrha, Zimonia, and 
fiolis. ‘The two former appellations belong 


'to mythology; the latter refers to the period 


when the country was inhabited by Aolians, 
who were afterward expelled from the coun- 


try by the Thessalians about sixty years after . 


the Trojan war. 'The Thessalians are said to 
have come from Thesprotia; but ‘at what pe- 
riod their name became the name of the coun- 
try can hot be determined. It does not occur 
in Homer, who only mentions the several prin- 
cipalities of which it was composed, and does 
not give any general appellation to the country. 
Thessaly was divided in very early times into 
four districts or tetrarchies, a division which 
we still find subsisting in the Peloponnesian 
war. These districts were Hesti@otis, Pelasgio- 
tis; Thessaliotis, and Phthiotis. They comprised, 
however, Only the great Thessalian plain; and 
besides them} we find mention. of four other dis- 


‘tricts, viz., Magnesia, Dolopia, Gitea, and Malis. 


Thus there were eight districts altogether. 
Perrhebia was, properly speaking, not a district, 
since ‘Perrhebi was the name of a Pelasgic 
people settled in Hestizotis and Pelasgiotis. 
Vid. Perruzstr. 1. Hestimoris (‘Eorcarérie or 
‘Eoriéric), inhabited by the Hestiedte (‘Eorzat- 
ora. or ‘Eoriérar), the northwestern part of 
Thessaly, bounded on the north by Macedonia, 
on the west by Epirus, on the east by Pelasgi- 
otis, and on the south by Thessaliotis : the Pe- 
neus may be said in general to have formed its 
southern limit.—2. PrenascroTis (IeAaoytdric), 
inhabited by the: Pelasgidte (IeAaoycorar), the 
eastern part of the Thessalian plain, was bound- 
ed on the north by Macedonia, on the west by 
Hestizotis, on the east by Magnesia, and on the 
south by the Sinus Pagaseus .and- Phthiotis. 
The name shows that it was originally inhabited 
by Pelasgians ; and one of the chief towns in 
the district»was Larissa, which was of Peldas- 
gie origin.+3. TarssaLioris (Oecoadcéric), the 
Southwestern part of the Thessaliam plain, so 
called’because it was first occupied by the Thes- 
salians who came from Thesprotia; It was 
bounded on the north by Hestiewotis, on the 
west by Bpirus, on the east by Pelasgiotis, and 
on the south by Dolopia>and Phthiotis.—4, 


Puruiotis (207t¢), inhabited by the Phthiote 


(®0iaraz), the southeast of Thessaly, bounded 
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on‘the north by Thessaliotis, on the west by | was not of much practical benefit to the Thes- 


Dolopia, on the, south by the Sinus Maliacus,, 
and.on the east by the Pagasean Gulf. Its in- 
habitants were Acheans, and are frequently 
called the Achzan’Phthiote. It is in this ‘dis- 
. trict’ that Homer places Phthia and. Hellas 
Proper, and the-dominions of Achilles —5. Mae- 
nesta. Vid. Maxcnesta.—6. Donoria (Aodoria), 
inhabited by the Délopes (AdAorec), a small dis- 
trict bounded on the. east by Phthiotis, on the 
north by Thessaliotis, on the west by Athama- 
-nia, and on the south by Catea. They-were 
an ancient people, for they are. not only men- 
“tioned by Homer as fighting before Troy, but 
they also sent deputies to the Amphictyonie as- 
sembly.—7. Girma (Oiraia); inhabited by the 
tei’ (Oiraior) and Ainianes (Aiviavec), a dis- 


‘trict in the upper valley of the. Spercheus, lying’ 


between Mounts Othrys and Cita, and bounded 
on the north by Dolopia, on the south by Phocis, 
-and on the east by Malis.—8. Maris. Vid. Ma- 
‘Lis.—History of Thessaly. The Thessalians, as 
we have already seen, were a Thesprotian tribe. 
Under the guidance of leaders, who are said to 
have been descendants of Hercules, they in- 
vaded the western part of the country, afterward 
’ ealled Thessaliotis, and droye out or reduced to 
the condition of Peneste or bondsmen the an- 
cient. Acolian inhabitants. -The Thessalians 
afterward spread over the other parts of the 
country, compelling the Perrhebi, Magnetes, 
Achean Phthiote, ete., to submit to their au- 
thority and pay them tribute. The. population 
of Thessaly, therefore, consisted, like that of 
Laconia, of three distinct classes: 1. The Pe- 
nesta, whose condition was nearly the same as 
that of the Helots.. 2. The subject people, cor- 
responding to the Perieci of Laconia. 3. The 
Thessalian conquerors, who alone had any share 
in the public administration, and whose lands 
were cultivated by.the Peneste. For some 
time after the conquest, Thessaly was governed 
by kings of the race of Hercules ; but the kingly 
power seems to have been abolished in early 
times, and the government in the separate cities 
became oligarchieal, the power being chiefly in 
the hands of a few great families descended 
from the ancient kings. - Of these, two of the 
most powerful were the Aleuade and the Sco- 
pade, the former of whom ruled at Larissa, and 
the latter at Cranon or Crannon. ‘These nobles 
had vast estates cultivated by the Peneste ; 
they were celebrated for their hospitality and 
princely mode of life; and they.attracted to 
their courts many of the poets and artists of 
Southern Greece. At an early period the Thes- 
salians were united into a confederate body. 
Each of the four districts into which the coun: 
try was divided probably regulated its affairs 
by some kind of provincial council; and, when 
occasion required, a chief magistrate was elect- 
ed under the name of Tagus (Tayéc), whose 
commands were obeyed by all the four districts. 
His command was of.a military rather than of 
a civil nature, and he seems to have been ap- 
pointed only in case of war. . We do not know 
the extent of his constitutional power, nor the 
time for which he held his office; probably 
neither was precisely fixed, and depended on 
the circumstances of the time and character of 
the individual, This confederacy, however, 
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salian people, and appears to have been only 
used by the Thessalian nobles as a means of 
cementing and maintaining their power, The 
Thessalians never became of much importance 
in Grecian history. They submitted to the Per- 
sians on their invasion of Greece, and they ex- 
ercised no important inflaence'on Grecian af- 
fairs till after the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
About this time the power of the aristocratical 
families began to decline, and Lycophron, who 
had established himself.as a tyrant at Phere, 
offered a formidable opposition to the great aris- 
tocratical families, and endeavored to extend 
his power over all Thessaly. His ambitious 
schemes were realized by Jason, the successor, 
and probably the son of Lycophron, who eaused 
himself to be elected [agus about B.C. 374. 
While he. lived the whole of Thessaly was 
united aS one political power, and he began -to | 
aim at making himself master of all Greece, 
when he was assassinated in 370. The office 
of Tagus became a tyranny. under his success- 
ors, Polydorus, Polyphron, Alexander, Tisiphon, 
and. Lycophron; but at length the old ariste- 
cratical families called in the assistance of | 
Philip of Macedonia, who. deprived Lycophron 
of his power in 353, and restored, the ancient 
government in the different towns. .The coun- 
try, however, only changed masters ;\ for a few 
years later (344) Philip made it completely sub- 
ject to Macedonia, by placing at the head of the 
four divisions of the country governors devoted. 
to his interests, and probably members of the 
ancient noble families, who had now become 
little better than his vassals. From this time 
Thessaly remained in a state of dependence 
upon the Macedonian kings, till. the victory of 
T. Flamininus at Cynoscephale in 197. again 
gave them a semblance of independence under 
the protection of the Romans. 

THESSALONicA (Oeccadovixn), daughter of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by his 
wife or concubine Nicesipolis of Phere. , She 
was taken prisoner by Cassander along with 
Olympias on the capture of Pydna in B.C. 317; 
and Cassander embraced the opportunity to 
connect himself with the ancient royal house 
of Macedonia by marrying her. By Cassander 
she became the mother of three sons, Philip, 
Antipater, and Alexander; and her hushand 
paid her the honor of conferring her name upon 
the city of Thessalonica, which he founded on 
the site of the ancient Therma. (Vid. below.) 
After the death of Cassander, Thessalonica was 
put to death by her son Antipater, 295. 

THESsaLoNica (Oscoatovixn, also Oecoadovi- 
ket: Oeocarovixedc : now Saloniki), more an- 
ciently Turrma (Ogpuy : Oepuaioc), an ancient 
city in Macedonia, situated at the northéastern 
extremity of the Sinus Thermaicus.. Under 
the name of Therma it was not a place of much 
importance. It was taken and occupied by the 
Athenians a short time before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war (B.C. 432), but 
was soon afterward restored by them to Per- 
diccas.. It was made an important city by Cas- 
sander, who collected in this place the inhabit- 
ants of several adjacent towns (about B.C. 
315), and who gave it the name of Thessalo- 


| nica, in honor of his wife, the daughter of Philip 


_ and sister of Alexander the Great. From this 
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time it became a large and flourishing'city. Its 
harbor was well situated for commercial inter- 
course with the Hellespont and the ASgean ; 
and under the Romans it, had-the’ additional ad- 
vantage of lying on the Via Egnatia, which led 


from the western shores of Greece to Byzantium > 


and the East. It was visited by the Apostle 
Paul about A-D. 53; and about two years after- 
ward he addressed-from Corinth two epistles 
to his converts in the city. Thessalonica con- 
tinued to be, under the empire, one of the most 
important cities of Macedonia; and at a later 
time it became the residence of the prefect, and 
the capital of the Illyrian provinces. It is cele- 


- brated at this period on account of the fearful 


massacre of its inhabitants by order of Theodo- 
sius, in consequence of a riot in which some of 
the’ Roman officers had been assassinated by 
the populace.’ Vid. Tuxopostvs. 

[TuessaLus (Oeccaddc): 1. Son of Hercu- 
les and Chalciope (the daughter of Eurypylus, 
king of Cos), and father of Phidippus and Anti- 
phus.—2. An eminent tragic actor-in the time 
of Alexander the Great, whose special favor he 
enjoyed, and whom he served before his acces- 
sion to the throne,.and afterward accompanied 
on his expedition into Asia.] 

THEssitus (Oeocadéc.) 1. A Greek physi- 


‘cian, son of Hippocrates, passed some of his 


time at the court of Archelaus, king of Mace- 
donia, who reigned B.C. 413-399: He was one 
of the founders of the sect of the Dogmatici, 


and is several times highly praised by Galen,’ 


who calls him the most eminent of the sons 
of Hippocrates. - He was supposed by some of 
the ancient writers to be the author of several 
of the works that form part of the Hippocratic 
Collection, which he might have compiled from 
notes left'by his father.—2: Also a Greek. phy- 
sician, was a native of Tralles in Lydia, and 
one of the founders of the medical-sect of the 
Methodici. He lived at Rome in the reign of 
the Emperor Nero, A.D. 54-68, to whom he 
addressed one of his works; ‘and here he died 
and. was buriéd, and his tomb was to be seen 
in Pliny’s time on the Via Appia: He consid- 
ered, himself superior to all his predecessors ; 
he asserted that none of them had ‘contributed 
any thing to the advance of medical science, and 
boasted that he could himself teach the art of 
healing in six months. He is frequently men- 


‘ tioned by Galen, but always in terms of contempt 


and ridicule. None of his works are extant. 
Tunstivs (Qéotio¢), son of Mars (Ares) and 
Demonice or Androdice, and, according to oth- 
ers, son of Agenor, and grandson of Pleuron, the 
king of Aitolia. “He was the father of Iphiclus, 
Euippus, Plexippus, Eurypylus, Leda, Althea, 
and Hypermnestra. His wife is not the same 
in all traditions, some calling her Leucippe or 
Luaophonte, a daughter of Pleuron, and others 
Deidamia. 
given to his grandson Meleager, as well as to 
his sons, and the female patronymic Tuestias 
to his daughter Althea, the mother of Melea- 
ger. 


Testor (OéoTwp). 1. Son of Idmon and 


Laothoé, and father of Calchas, Theoclyme- | 


nus, Leucippe, and Theonoé. ‘The patronymic 
Tursroripes is frequently given to his son 


The patronymic TupstiApEs Is}, 
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‘Calchas.—[2. A. Trojan warrior, son of Enops, 


slain by Patroclus.] z 

Tuitrs (Oéri¢), one of the daughters of Ne- 
reus and Doris, was the wife of Peleus, by 
whom she-became the: mother of Achilles. ‘As 
a marine divinity, she dwelt like her-sisters, 
the Nereids, in the depth of the sea, with her 
father Nereus. ..She there received Baechus 
(Dionysus) on his flight from Lycurgus, and 
the god, in his gratitude, presented her with a 
golden, urn, When Hephestus (Vulcan) was 
thrown down from heaven, he was likewise re- 
ceived by Thetis. She had been’brought up by 
Hera (Juno), and when-she reached the age of 
maturity, Zeus (Jupiter) and: Hera (Juno) gave 
her, against her will, in marriage to Peleus 
Poseidon (Neptune) and Zeus (Jupiter), himself 
are said by some to have sued for her hand ; -but 
when Themis declared that the son of Thetis 
would be more illustrious than his father, both 
gods desisted from their suit. Others state 


that Thetis.rejected the offers of Zeus (Jupiter), 
because she had been brought up by Hera’ 
(Juno); and the god, to revenge himself, de- - 
Chiron > 


creed that she should marry a mortal. 
then informed. Peleus how he might gain pos- 
session of her, even if she should metamorphose 
herself; for Thetis, like Proteus, had the power 
of assuming any form she pleased’; and she had 
recourse to this means of escaping from Peleus, 
but the latter, instructed ‘by Chiron, held the 
goddess fast till she again assumed. her proper 
form, and promised to marry him. The wed- 
ding of Peleus was honored with the presence 
of all the gods, with the exception of. Eris or 
Discord, who was not invited, and who avenged 
herself by throwing among the assembled gods 


the appie, which was the.source of so much. . , 


misery. Vzd. Paris. “After Thetis had become 
the mother of Achilles, she-bestowed upon him 
the tenderest care.and love., Vid. Acuiuurs. 
TuHEtPOLIs (OgotroAsc), a later name given to 
the city of Antioch in Syria, on account of its 
eminence in the early history of Christianity. 
-THEterosoron (Qe0d mpdcwror, i. e., the face 
of a god: now Ras-esh-Shukeh ;- Arab. Wejeh- 
el-Khiar, i. €.; a face of stone), a lofty rugged 
promontory on the coast of Pheenice, between 
Tripolis and Byblus, formed by a spur of Leb- 
anon, and running far out to sea. Some travel- 


lers have fancied that they can trace in its side 


view that resemblance to a human profile which 
its name implies. 

TuivestE (Ocovéotn: ruins at Tebessa), acon- 
siderable city of Northern Africa, on the frontier 
of Numidia and Byzacena, at the centre of sev- 
eral roads. It was of comparatively ‘late ori- 
gin, and a Roman colony. 
discovered ruins are a fine triumphal arch and 
the old walls of the city, the. circuit of which 
was large enough to have contained forty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Tuta (Océa), daughter of Celus (Uranus), and 
Terra (Ge), one of the female Titans, became by 
Hyperion the mother of Helios, Eos (Aurora), 
and Selene, that is, she was regarded as the 
deity from whom all light proceeded. 

[Tuwron. Vid. Turmpron.] 

TuitsapHata (now probably Tell Afad, be- 
tween Mosul and Sinjar), a town of Mesopota- 
mia near the Tigris. \ 
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Trrnutira, a fort in the south of Mesopotamia, 


on an island in the Euphrates.» Some identify | 


it with Olabus, and that with the fort now called 
Zobia or Juba in about 34° north latitude. 

‘[Tuimpron (Oiu6pev) or TuiBron (Oi6par). I. 
A Lacedemonian, was sent as harmost in B.C. 
400, with an army of five thousand men, to aid 
the Tonians against Tissaphernes. He arrived 
in Asia’about the time of the return of the Greek 
mercenaries of Cyrus from Upper Asia, and at 
once engaged them to serve with him against 
Tissaphernes' and Pharnabazus. 
aid-he eaptured several cities —2. A Lacede- 
monian, an officer under Harpalus, Macedonian 
satrap of Babylon. After his death he got pos- 
session of bis treasures, fleet, and army, and 
laid siege to Cyrene in Africa. He took their 
port. Apollonia, and would have sueceeded but 
for the desertion of his officer Mnasicles, under 
whose direction the Cyreneans recovered most 
of what they had previously lost. A foree'having 
been sent against him from Egypt under Ophel- 
las, he was defeated, and soon after fell into the 
hands of some Libyans, ‘by whom he was deliv- 
ered up, taken to Apollonia, and crucified. } 

Tuin Or Tuina (Oivas, Oiva), a chief city of 
the Siva, and a great emporium for the silk and 
wool trade of the extreme East. Some seek it 
‘on the eastern coast of China, others on the 
southeastern coast of Cochin-China. 

Turopamas (Ocvodduac), father of Hylas, and 
King of the Dryopes. 

Tus (Ofc: Cuwwirnc), a great city of Upper 
Egypt, capital of the Thinites Nomos, and the 
seat of some of the ancient dynasties. 
either the same place as Asynus (No. 2), or 
was so near it as to be entirely supplanted by 
Abydus. 

TutsBe (Oic67), a beautiful Babylonian maid- 
en, beloved by Pyramus. The lovers, living in 
adjoining houses, often seeretly conversed with 
each other through a hole in the wall, as their 
parents would not sanction their marriage. 
Once they agreed upon a rendezvous at the 
tomb of Ninus. Thisbe’arrived first, and, while 
she was waiting for Pyramus, she perceived a 
lioness which had just torn to pieces an ox, and: 
took to flight: While-running she lost her gar- 
ment, which the lioness soiled with blood. | In 

_the mean time Pyramus arrived, and, finding her 

garment covered with blood, he imagined that 
she had been murdered, and made away with 
himself under a mulberry-tree, the fruit of which 
henceforth was as red as blood. Thisbe, who 
afterward found the body of her lover, likewise 
killed herself, 

Tuisse, afterward Tuispm (Oic67, Oicbar : 
O.cbaioc, Ovcbevde: now Kakosia), a town of 
Beeotia, on the borders of Phocis, and between 
Mount Helicon and the Corinthian Gulf. It was 
famed for its number of wild pigeons, which 
are still found in abundance in the neighbor- 
hood of Kakosia. 

Tuisda (Oevoda: Oercodrnc), a town in Ar- 
cadia, on Mount Lyceus, called after a nymph 
of the same name. 

[Turus (Qevic, now Kutufarina), a-river in 
Northern Laconia, which joins the Alpheus on 
the borders of Arcadia. ] y ' 

Tumois (Quovic: ruins at Tmaie, near Man- 
sourah), a city of Lower Egypt, on a canal on 
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the eastern side of the Mendesian mouth of the 
Nile.. It was.a chief seat of the worship of the 
god Mendes (the Egyptian Pan), under'the sym- 
bol of a goat; and; according to Jerome, the 
word Thmuis' signifies goat. It was the chief 
city of the Nomos Thmuites, which was after- 
ward united with the Mendesian Nomos. - 

TrHoanTua, a surname of the Taurian Artemis, , 
derived from Thoas, king of Tauris. 

Tuoas (Q6ac-) 1. Son of Andremon and 
Gorge, was king of Calydon and Pleuron, in 
Z@tolia, and sailed with forty ships.against Troy. 
42. Son of Bacchus (Dionysus) and Ariadne, 
was king of Lemnos, and married-to Myrina, by 
whom:he became the father of Hypsipyle and 
Sicinus. When the Lemnian women killed all 
the men in the. island, Hypsipyle saved -her 
father Thoas, and concealed him. Afterward, 
however, he was discovered by the, other wom 


| en and killed; or, according to other accounts, 


he escaped to Taurus, or to the island of Qanoe 
near Hubeea, which was henceforth called Si- 
cinus. The patronymic THosnrtiss is given to 
Hypsipyle, as the daughter of Thoas,—3. Son 
of Borysthenes, and king of Tauris, into whose 


| dominions Iphigenia was carried by Diana (Ar- 


temis)' when she was to nave been sacrificed. 
—[4. Son of Jason.and Hypsipyle, grandson of 
No. 2, according to Homer, while others called 
him Deiphilus or Nebrophonus. —5. Son. of 
Icarius and Peribcea, brother of Penelope. — 
6. A Trojan warrior, slain by Menelaus at the 
siege of Troy.—7. A Trojan warrior, accom- 
panied Aineas to Italy; where he was'slain by 
Halesus. } 

Tuomas Macisrmr, a rhetorician and gram- 
marian, who flourished about A.D. 1310. He 
was a native of Thessalonica, and lived at the 
court of the Emperor Andronicus Palzologus I., 
where he held the-offices of marshal (Magister 
Officiorum) and keeper of the archives (Charto-: 
phylax) ; but he afterward retired to a monas- 
tery, where he assumed the name of Theodulws, 
and devoted himself.to the study of the ancient 
Greek authors. His chief work, which has 
come down to us, is a Lexicon of Attic Words 
(kata ’AAGAbnTOY Ovoudtor ’ATriKOY >EKAoyat), 


‘compiled from the works of the elder gramma- 


rians, such as Phrynichus, Ammonius, Herodian, 
and Meris. The work has some value on ac- 
count of its containing much from the elder 
grammarians, which would otherwise have been 
lost ; but, when ‘Thomas deserts his: guides, he’ 
often falls into the most serious errors. The 
best edition is by Ritschl, Halis Sax., 1831, 
1832, 8vo. : 
[Tuon (Q6r), husband of Polydamna, re- 
nowned for his wealth, a king in Egypt, receiv- 
ed’ Menelaus hospitably when he came ‘thither 
with Helen after the Trojan war, and bestowed 
rich presents upon him, while Polydamna was 
equally liberal to Helen. Herodotus makes 
Paris and Helen to have arrived. there from 
Sparta, and to have been detained by Thonis 
(S6vic), the guard of the Canobic mouth of the 
Nile, until delivered to Proteus, who kept Helen 
until the visit of Menelaus in search of her after 
the fall of Troy.] : oY 
[TrHoosa (Odwca), daughter of Phoreys, moth- 
er of Polyphemus by Neptune (Poseidon). ] 
[Tuoon(86ev): 1..One of the giants, slain by 


THORICUS. 


the Mcre.—2; Son of Phenops, a Trojan war- 
rior, slain alon 
Diomedes.—3. A Trojan warrior) slain-by Ulys- 
ses.—4, A Pheacian, who distinguished him- 
self in the games celebrated. by Alcinous in 
honor.of Ulysses. ] ¥ 
THoOricus (Oédpucog.or Ooprkde.: Oopixrog, Oopr- 
keve: now Theriko), one of the twelve ancient 
towns in Attica, and subsequently.a demus be- 
longing to the tribe Acamantis, was situated on 
the southeastern coast, a little above Sunium, 
and was fortified by the Athenians toward the 
clo§e of the Peloponnesian war. ‘There are 
still extensive remains of the ancient town. 
-Tuornax (Odpvas: now Pavilaika), a mount- 
ain in Laconia, northeast. of Sparta, on which 
stood a celebrated ternple of Apollo. : 
Tuospites Lacus (Qworites Aiuvy : now Gol- 
jik ?), a lake in Armenia Major, through which 
the Tigris flows. The lake, and the surround- 
ing district, also called Thospitis, were both 


with his brother Xanthus-by ' 


. named from a city ‘Thospia (Qworia) at the | 


northern end of the lake. 

Turicia(Opain, lon. Oppx7,, Opnixy, Opnixty : 
Opéé, ‘pl. Opéxec, Ion. Opps and Opnig, pl. Op7- 
Kec, Opyixec : Thrax, pl. Thraces), was in earlier 
times the name of the vast space of country 
bounded on the north by. the Danube, on the 
south by the Propontis and ‘the Ajgean, on the 
east by the Pontus Euxinus, and on the west 
by the River Strymon and the easternmost of 
the Illyrian tribes. It was divided into two 
parts by Mount Hemus (now the Balkan), run- 
ning from west to east, and separating the plain 
of the Lower Danube from the rivers which 
fallinto the ASgean. “Two extensive mountain 
ranges branch off from the southern. side of 


Mount Hemus, one running southeast toward | 


Constantinople, and the other, called Rhodope, 
east of the preceding one, and also running in 
a southeasterly direction near the River Nes- 


tus. Between these two ranges there are many | 


plains, which are drained by the Hebrus, the 
largest river in Thrace. Ata later time the 
name Thrace was applied’to a more limited ex- 
tent of country. The district between the Stry- 
mon and the Nestus was added to Macedonia 
by Philip, and was usually called Macedonia 
Adjecta. Vid.Macepont». Under Augustus the 
part of the country north of the Hemus was 
made-a separate Roman province under the 
name of Mesia (vid. Massra); but the district 
between the Strymon and the Nestus had been 
previotisly restored'to Thrace by the Romans. 
The Roman provinee of Thrace was according- 
ly bounded on the west by the River Nestus, 
which separated it from Macedonia, on the north 
by Mount Hemus, which divided it from Meesia, 
on the east by the Euxine, and on the south by 
the Propontis and Agean. Thrace, in its wid- 
est extent, was peopled in the times of Herod- 
-otus and Thucydides by a vast number of dif- 
ferent tribes; but their customs and character 
were marked by great uniformity. “Herodotus 


says that, next to the Indians, the Thracians | 


were the most numerous of all races, and if 
ianited under one head would have been irre- 
sistible. He describes them as a savage, cruel, 
and rapacious people, delighting in blood, but 
brave and warlike. 
which is confirmed by other writers, the.Thra- 


According to his, account, , 


THRACIA. 


cian chiefs sold their children for exportation 
to the foreign merchant ; they purchased their 
wives: from their parents; they punctured or 
tattooed ‘their bodies, and those of the women 
belonging to them, as a sign of noble birth; they 
despised agriculture, and considered it most 
honorable to’ live by..war and robbery. Deep 
drinking prevailed among therm extensively, 


and their’ quarrels. over their wine-cups were | 


notorious even in the time of Augustus... (Hor., 
Carm.,i., 27.) ‘They worshipped deities, whom 


the Greeks assimilated to’ Ares, Dionysus, and: 


Artemis: the great sanctuary and oracle of 
their god Bacchus (Dionysus) was in one of the 
loftiest summits of Mount Rhodope. ‘The tribes 
on the southern coast attained to some degree of 
civilization, owing:to the numerous Greek col- 
ohies which were founded in their vicinity ; but 
the tribes in the interior seem to have retained 
their savage habits, with little mitigation, down 
to the time of the Roman empire: ’ In earlier 
times, however, some of the Thracian tribes 
must have been distinguished by a higher de- 
gree of civilization than prevailed among them 
at a later period... The earliest’ Greek. poets, 
Orpheus, Linus, Museus, and others, are all 
represented as coming from Thrace. Eumol- 
pus, likewise, who founded the Eleusinian mys- 
teries at Attica, is said to have been a Thra- 


cian, and to have fought against Erechtheus,. 


king of Athens. We.also-find mention of the 
Thracians in other parts of Southern Greece: 
thus they are said to have once dwelt. both in 
Phocis and Beotia, .They were also spread 
over a part of Asia: the Thynians and Bithyn- 
ians, and perhaps also the Mysians, were mem- 
bers of the great. Thracian race. Even Xen- 
ophon speaks of Thrace in Asia, which extend- 
ed along the Asiatic side of the Bosporus as far’ 
asHeraclea. The principal Greek colonies along 
the coast, beginning at the Strymon and goin, 

eastward, were Ampxipo.is, at the mouth of the 
Strymon; Appera, a little to the west of the 


Nestus; Dicaa or Dicepolis, a settlement of » 


Maronea; Maronea: itself, colonized by the 
Chians; Srryme, a colony of the Thasians ; 
Mesempria, founded by the, Samothracians ; 
and Anos, a Lesbian colony at the mouth of 
the Hebrus. ‘The Thracian Chersonesus was 
probably colonized’ by the Greeks at. an early 
period, but it did not contain any important 
Greek settlement till the migration of the first 
Miltiades to the country, during the reign of 
Pisistratus at Athens. Vid. Cuersonesus. On 


| the Propontis the two chief Greek settlements 


were those of Purrnruvs and Setympria; and 


on the Thracian Bosporus was the important 


town of Byzantium. ‘There were only a few 
Greek settlements on the southwest coast of 
the Huxine ; the most important were those of 
Apottonta, Opessus, CaLiatis, Tomt, renowned 
as the place of Ovid’s banishment, and Isrrra, 
near the southern mouth of the Danube. The. 


Thracians are said to have been conquered by’ 


Sesostris, king of Egypt, and subsequently to 
have been subdued by the Teucrians and Mys- 
ians; but the first. really historical fact respect- 
ing them is their subjugation by Megabazus, the 
general of Darius. 
driven out of Europe by the Greeks, the /Phra- 


cians recovered their independence ; and at the. 
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' beginning of the Peloponnesian war, almost all 
‘the Thracian. tribes were united under-the do- 


minion of Sitalces, king of the Odryse, whose 
kingdom extended from Abdera‘to the Euxine 
ahd the mouth of the Danube. \ In the third 
year of the Peloponnesian war (B.C.429), Sital- 
ces, who had entered into an alliance with the 
Athenians, invaded Macedonia with a vast army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand men, but was 
compelled, by the failure of provisions, to return 
home after remaining in Macedonia thirty days. 
Sitalees fell in battle against the Triballi in 424, 
and wassucceeded by his nephew Seuthes, who, 
during a long reign, raised his kingdom to.a 


_ height of power and prosperity which it had 


never previously attained, so that his regular 
revenues amounted to the annual sum of four 
hundred talents, in addition to contributions of 
gold and silver in the form of presents to’a near- 
ly equal amount. After the death of Seuthes, 
which appears to have happened a little before 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, we find his 


‘powerful kingdom split up into different parts ; 


and. when Xenophon, with the remains of the 
ten thousand Greeks, arrived.on the opposite 
coast of Asia, another Seuthes applied to him 
forassistance to reinstate him in his dominions. 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, re- 
duced the greater part of Thrace; and after the 
death of Alexander, the country fell to the share 
of Lysimachus. - It subsequently formed a part 
of the Macedonian dominions, but it continued 
to be governed by its native princes, and was 
only nominally subject to the Macedonian mon- 
archs. Even under the Romans Thrace was 
for along time governed by its own chiefs, and 
we do not know at what period it was made 
into-a Roman province. 

Turaska Parus,'P., a distinguished Roman 
senator and Stoic philosopher in the reign of 
Nero, was a native of Patavium, and was prob- 
ably born soon after the death of Augustus. He 
appears at an early period of his life to have 
made. the younger Oato his model, of whose life 
he wrote an account. He married Avria, the 
daughter of the heroic: Arria, who showed her 
husband Cecina how to die; and-his wife was 
worthy of her mother and her husband. Ata 
later period he gave his own daughter'in mar- 
riage to Helvidius Priscus, who trod closely in 
the footsteps of his’ father-in-law. After in- 
curring the hatred of Nero by the independence 
of his character and the freedom with which 
he expressed his opinions, he was condemned 
to death by the senate by command of the em- 
peror, A.D. 66. By his execution and that of 
his friend Barea Soranus, Nero, says Tacitus, 
resolved to murder Virtue herself. The pane- 
gyric of Thrasea was written by Arulenus Rus- 
ticus, who was, in consequence, put to death by 
Domitian. 

[Turastus (Opdotoc). 1. A Trojan warrior, 
slain by Achilles. —2. A soothsa; er of Cyprus, 
who told Busiris that by sacrificing a stranger 
to the gods, he would cause a drought which then 
prevailed to cease; Busiris tried the experi- 
ment with the seer himself] 

TurasypuLds (Opactv6ovA0c). 1. Tyrant of 
Miletus, was a contemporary of Periander and 
Alyattes, the king of Lydia: . He was intimate- 
ly connected with Thrasybulus. The story of 
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the mode in which Thrasybulus gave his advice 
to Periander as to the best means of securing 
his.power, is given under PurtanpreR.—2. A cel- 
ebrated Athenian, son of Lycus. He was zeal- 
ously attached to the Athenian democracy, and 
took an active part in overthrowing the oli- ~ 
garchical government of the Four Hundred in 
B.C. 411. This is the first occasion on which 
he is mentioned ; but from this time he took a 
prominent part in the conduct of the war. On 
the establishment of the Thirty Tyrants at Ath- 
ens he was banished, and was living in exile at 
Thebes when the rulers of Athens were nae 
trating their excesses of tyranny. Being aided 
by the Thebans with arms and money, he ‘eol- 
lected a small band, and’ seized the fortress of 
Phyle. He next marched upon’ the Pireus, 
which fell into his hands ; and from this place 
he carried on war for several months against 
the Ten, who had succeeded to the govern= 
ment, and eventually he obtained possession of 
Athens, and. restored. the democracy, 403. In 
390 he commanded the Athenian fleet in.the 
/Egean, and was slain by the inhabitants of As- 
pendus.— 3. Brother of Gelon and Hieron, ty- 
rants of Syracuse. . He succeeded Hieron in 
the government B.C. 467, and was soon after- 
ward expelled by the Syracusans,’ whom he 
had provoked by his; rapacity and cruelty. He 
withdrew to Loeyri, in Italy, and there ended 
his days. ' 

TurasyDmus (Opacvdaioc), tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, was the son and successor of Theron, B.C. 
Shortly after his accession he was defeat- 
ed by Hieron of Syracuse, andthe Agrigentines 
immediately took advantage of this disaster to 
expel him from their city. "He made his escape 
to Greece, but was arrested at Megara, and pub- 
licly executed. 

THRASYLLUS Or THrasyLus (OpdovAAo¢, Spa- 
ovdoc). 1. An Athenian, who actively assisted . 
Thrasybulus in opposing the oligarchical revo- 
lution in B.C. 441. He was one of the com- 
manders at the battle of Arginuse, and was 
among the six generals who returned to Athens 
and were put to death, 406.—2. A célebrated 
astrologer at Rhodes, with whom Tiberius. be- 
came acquainted during his residence in that 
island, and whom he ever after held in the high- 
est honor. He died in A.D. 36, the year before _ 
Tiberius, and is said to have saved the lives of 
many persons whom Tiberius would otherwise 
have put to death, by falsely predicting for this 
very purpose that the emperor would live ten’ 
years longer. The son of this Thrasyllus sue- 
ceeded to his father’s skill, and he is said to 
have predicted the empire to Nero. i 

TuRasymicuus (Opacduayoc), a native of Chal- 
cedon, was a sophist, and one of the earliest cule 
tivators of the art of rhetoric. He was a con- 
temporary of Gorgias. He is introduced by 
Plato as one of the interlocutors in the Politia, 
and is referred to'several times in the Phadrus. 

Turasymapes (Opacvujdnc), son of the Pylian 
Nestor and An axibia, accompanied bis father on 
the expedition against Troy, and returned with 
him to Pylos. 

[TuRasymérvs (Opactunroc), in the Thad, 
charioteer of Sarpedon, slain by Patroclus.] 

Turasyminus. © Vid. TRasmenvs. 

[Turaustus \(Qpatoroc; “Xen.,/-or Opaceréey 
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Diod.), a. city of the Acroréi in Elis, not far from 
the borders of Arcadia.] \)) 9. 

{Turra (Opéa), a village of Attica, from which 
the surrounding district was called Turiastus 
Campus (70, Opidovov.rediov), a part of the Eleu- 
sinian plain extending between the range of 
fSgaleus and Eleusis, along the borders of the 
bay, and to the north of it, and famed for its 
fertility.] ‘ a 

Tarronivm (Opdviov : Opdvi0c, Opoviede : NOW 
Romani), the chief town of the Locri Epicne- 
midii, on the River Boagrius, at a short distance 
from the sea, with a harbor upon the coast. 

[LPurinaxra (Opwaxia), Ved. Sicrvi4.] 

iTurvum (Optov, near the modern Agulimtza), 
a city in Triphylia in Elis, on the¥Alpheus, near 
the borders of the Pylians, corresponding to the 
later Epitalium. ] 

. Trucypines ( Qovevdidne). 1. An Athenian 
statesman, of the demus: Alopece, son of Mele- 
sias: After the death of Cimon in B.C. 449, 
Thucydides became the leader of the aristocrat- 
ic party, which. he concentrated and more thor- 
oughly organized in opposition to Pericles. He 
was ostracized in 444, thus leaving the undis- 
puted political ascendency to Pericles. He left 
two sons, Melesias and Stephanus ; and a son 
of the former-of these, named Thucydides after 
his grandfather, was a pupil of Socrates.—2. 
The great Athenian historian, of the démus Hali- 
mus, was the son of Olorus or Orolus and Heg- 
esipyle.. He is said to have’ been connected 
with the family of Cimon; and we know that 
Miltiades, the conqueror of Marathon, married 
Hegesipyle, the daughter of a Thracian king 
called Olorus, by whom she became the mother 
of Cimon; and.it has been conjectured with 
rauch probability that the mother of Thucydides 
was a grand-daughter of Miltiades and Hegesip- 
yle. According to a statement of Pamphila 
(vid. Pampuina), Thucydides was forty years of 
ave at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war or B.C. 431, and accordingly he was born 
in 471. There is a story in Lucian of Herodo- 
tus having read his History. at the Olympic 
games to the assembled Greeks ; and Suidas 
adds that Thucydides, then a boy, was present, 
and shed tears of emulation; a presage of his 
own fature historical distinction. But this cel- 
ebrated story ought probably to be rejected as 
a fable: Thueydides is said.to have been in- 
structed in oratory by Antiphon, and in philoso- 
phy by Anaxagoras; but whether these state- 
ments are to be received can not be determin- 
ed. It is certain, however, that, being an Athe- 
nian of a good family, and living in a city which 
was the eentre of Greek civilization, he must 
have had the best possible education: that he 
was a man of great ability and cultivated un- 
derstanding his work clearly shows. He in- 
forms us that he possessed gold mines in that 
part of Thrace which is opposite to the island 
of Thasos, and that he was a person of the 
greatest influence among those in that part of 
Thrace. . This property, according to some ac- 
counts, be had from his ancestors : according 
to other accounts, he married a rich woman of 
Scaptesyle, and received them as a portion with 
her. Thucydides left a son called Timotheus ; 


and a daughter also is mentioned, wh® is said 


to: have written. the eighth book of the History. 


THUCYDIDES. 


of Thucydides: Thucydides (ii’, 48) was one 
of those who suffered from the great ‘plague 


| of Athens, and one of the few who recovered.- 


We have no trustworthy evidence of Thucyd- 
ides having distinguished himself as am ora+ 
tor, though it is not unlikely that he did, for 
his oratorical talent is shown by the speeches 
that he has inserted in his history. He was, 
however, employed in a military capacity, and 
he was in command of an Athenian squadron’ 
of seven ships at Thasus, B.C. 424, when Eu-- 
cles; who commanded in Amphipolis, sent for 
his assistance against Brasidas, who was before”, 
that. town with an army. Brasidas, fearing” 
the arrival of a superior force, offered favor- 
able terms ‘to Amphipolis, which were readily’. 
aceepted, for there were few Athenians in the 
place, and the rest did not wish to make re- 
sistance: Thucydides arrived at Eion, at the 
mouth of the Strymon; on the evening of the 
sarne day on which Amphipolis surrendered ; 
andthough he was too late to save Amphipolis, 
he prevented Eion from falling into the hand’ 
of the enemy.. In consequence of this failure, _ 
Thucydides became an exile, probably to avoid 
a severer punishment ; for Cleon, who was at 
this time in great favor with the Athenians, ap- 
pears.to have excited popular suspicion against ' 
him. There>are various untrustworthy ac- 
counts as to his place of residence during his 
exile; but we may conclude that he could not 
safely reside in any place which.was. under’ 
Athenian dominion, and as he kept his eye on ~ 
the events of the wat, he must have lived in 
those parts which belonged to the Spartan al- 
liance.. His own words certainly imply that, 
during his exile, he spent much of his time 


either in the Peloponnesus or in places which ~ 


were under Peloponnesian influence (y., 26); 
and his work was the result of his own experi- 
ence and observations. His minute description ~ 
of Syracuse’ and the neighborhood leads to the 
probable conclusion ‘that he was personally ac- 
quainted with the localities ; and if he visited 
Sicily, it is probable that he also saw some parts 
of Southern Italy. Thucydides says that he 
lived twenty years in exile (v., 26); and as his 
exile commenced in the beginning of 423, he 
may have returned to Athens in the beginning’ 
of 403, about the time when Thrasybulus liber- 
ated Athens. Thucydides. is. said to have been 
assassinated at Athens soon after his return ;, 
but other accounts place his death in Thrace. 
There is a general agreement, however, among: 
the ancient authorities that he came to a violent. 
end. His death can not be placed later than 401. 
The titne when he composed his work has been 
a matter of dispute.’ He informs us himself that. 
he was busy in collecting materials all through 


the war from the beginning to the end (1., 22), 


and, of course; he would register them as he got 
them. Plutarch says that he wrote the work in 
Thrace ; but the work, in the shape.in which we 
have it, was certainly not finished until after the 
close of the war, and he was probably engaged 
upon it at the time of his death. A question has 
been raised as to the authorship of the eighth. 
and last book of Thucydides, which breaks off in 
the twenty-first year of the war (411). It dit 
fers from all the other books in containing no 
speeches, and it has also been a to be. 
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inferior to the rest as a piece of composition. 
Accordingly, several. ancient critics. supposed 
that the eighth book was not by Thucydides : 
some attributed it to his daughter, and some to 


’ Xenophon or'Theopompus, because both of them 


continued the-history. .The words with which 
Xenophon’s Hellenica commence (uera dé tadra) 
may chiefly have led to the supposition that he 
was the author, for his work is made to appear 
as a continuation of that of Thucydides; but 
this argument is in itself of little weight; and 
besides, both the style of the eighth book is dif- 
ferent from that of Xenophon, and the manner 
of treating the subject, for the division of the 
year into summers and winters, which Thucyd- 
ides has observed in his first seven books, 
is continued in the eighth, butis not observed 
by Xenophon. \ The-rhetorical style of The- 
opompus, ‘which was the charaéteristic of his 
writing, renders it also improbable that he was 
the author of the eighth book. It seems’ the 
simplest supposition to consider Thucydides 
himself as the author of this book, since he 
names himself as the author twice (viil., 6, 60) ; 
but it is probable that he had not the opportuni- 
ty of revising it with the same care as the first 
seven books. It is stated by an ancient writer 
that Xenophon made the work of Thucydides 
known, which may be true, as he wrote the first 
two books of his Hellenica, or the part which 
now ends with the second book, for the purpose 
of completing the history. The work of Thucyd- 
ides, from the. commencement. of the. second 
book, is chronologically divided into winters and 
summers, and each summer and winter make a 
year (ii, 1).. His summer comprises the time 
from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, and 
the winter comprises the period from the -au- 
tumnal to the vernal equinox.. The division 
into books and chapters was probably made by 
the Alexandrine critics. The history of the 
Peloponnesian war opens the second book of 
Thucydides, and the first is introductory to the 
history. He begins his first book by obsery- 
ing that the Peloponnesian war was the most 
important event in Grecian history, which he 
shows by a rapid review of the history of the 
Greeks from the earliest periods to the com- 
mencement of the war (i., 1-21). After his 
introductory chapters he proceeds to explain 
the alleged grounds and causes of the war: the 
real cause was, he says, the Spartan jealousy 
of the Athenian power. His narrative is inter- 
rupted (c. 89-118), after he has come to the 
time when the Lacedemonians resolved on war, 
by a digression on the rise and progress of the 
power of Athens; a period which had been 
either omitted by other writers, or treated im- 
perfectly, and with little regard to chronology, 
as by Hellanicus in his Attic history (c. 97). He 
resumes his narrative (c: 119) with the negoti- 
ations that preceded the war ; but this leads to 
another digression of some Jength on the trea- 
son of Pausanias (c. 128-134), and the exile of 
Themistocles (¢. 135-138)’ He concludes the 
book with the speech of Pericles, who advised 
the Athenians to refuse the demands of the Pel- 


‘oponnesians ; and his subject, as, already ob- 


served, begins with the second book. A history 

which treats of so many events, which took 

place at remote spots, could only be written, in 
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the time of Thucydides, by a’man who took great 
pains to ascertain facts by,personal inquiry. In ; 
modern times facts are made-known by printing 
as soon_as they occur; -and the printed records 
of the time, newspapers and the like, are often 
the only evidence of many facts which become 
history. ‘When we know the careless way in 
which facts are now reported and recorded by 
very incompetent persons, often upon very indif- 
ferent and hearsay testimony, and compare with 
such records the pains that Thucydides took to 
ascertain the chief events ofa war, with which he 
was contemporary, in Which he took a share as 
a commander, the opportunities which his means 
allowed, his great abilities, and serious, earnest 
character, it is a fair conclusion that we have a 
more exact history of a long eventful period by 
Thucydides than we have of any period ih med-) 
ern history equally long and equally eventful. 
His whole work shows the most scrupulous cate 
and diligence in ascertaining facts; his strict. 
attention to chronology. and the importance that 
he attaches to it, are additional proof of his his-! 
torical accuracy. ', His narrative is brief and 
concise: it generally contains bare facts ex- 
pressed in the fewest possible words ; and when 
we consider what pains it must have cost him 
to ascertain these facts, we admire the self: 
denial of a writer who is satisfied with giving 
facts in their naked brevity, without ornament, 
without any parade of his personal importance, 
and of the trouble that his matter cost him. A. 
single chapter must sometimes have represent- 
ed the labor of many days and weeks. Such a 
principle of historical composition is the. evi- 
dence of a great and elevated mind. The his- 
tory of Thucydides only makes an octavo vol- 
ume of moderate size; many a modern writer 
would have spun it out to a dozen volumes, and 
so have spoiled it. A work that is for all ages 
must contain much in little compass. He sel- 
dom makes reflections in the.course of his nar- 
rative; occasionally he has a chapter of politi- 
cal and, moral observations, animated by the 
keenest, perception of the motives of action 
and the moral character of man. Many of his. 
speeches are political essays, or materials for 
them; they are not mere imaginations of his 
own for rhetorical effect ; they contain the gen- 
eral sense of what was actually delivered as 
nearly as he could ascertain, and in many in- 
stances he had good opportunities of knowing 
what was said, for he heard some speeches de-_ 
livered (i., 22). His opportunities, his talents, 
his character, and his subject, all combined to 
produce a work that stands alone, and in its 
kind has neither equal nor rival. .. His pictures 
are sometimes striking and tragic, an effect pro- 
duced by severe simplicity and minute particu-- 
larity. Such is the description of the plague 
of Athens. Such, also, is the incomparable his- 
tory of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, and 
its melancholy termination. Aman who thinks 
profoundly will have a form of expression which 
is stamped with the character of his mind; and 
the style of Thucydides is accordingly concise, 
vigorous, and energetic. We feel that all the 
words were intended to have a meaning, and 
have a meaning: none of them are idle. Yet 
he is soMetimes harsh and obseure; and prob- 
ably he was so, even ta his own countrymen. 
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Some of his sentences are Very involved, and | 
the connection and dependence of the parts are | 
often difficult to seize. The best editions: of. 
Thucydides are by Bekker, Berlin,,1821, 3 vols. 


8vo; by Poppo, Leipzig, 10 vols. Svo, 1821- | 


1838, of which two volumes’ are filled with pro- 
légomena:; by Haack, with selections from: the 
Greek Scholia and short notes, Leipz., 18%, 2 
vols. 8vo ;. by-Goller, 2 vols. Svo, Leipz., 1826, 
[2d edit., 1836, 2 vols. 8vo}; ‘by Arnold, 3 vols: 
8vo, Oxford, 1830=1835, [2d edit., Oxford, 1840- 
1842 ; 3d edit:, with copious indexes, still unfin- 
ished ; by Kruger, with grammatical and brief 
explanatory notes, Berlin, 1846, 2 vols. 8vo; 
and by Poppo (school edit.), with brief notes, 
Erfurt and Gotha, 1843-1848, still incomplete. ] 

Tutte (Co0bAm), an island in the northern 
part of the German Ocean, regarded by the an- 
cients as the most northerly point on the whole 
earth. It is first mentioned by Pytheas, the 
celebrated Greek navigator of Massilia, who 
undettook a voyage to Britain and Thule; of 
which he gave a description in his work on the 
Ocean. All subsequent writers who speak of 
Thule appear to have taken their accounts from 
that of Pytheas. -According to Pytheas, Thule 
was six days’ sail from Britain; and the day 
and‘ night there were each six months long. 
He further stated that in Thule and those dis- 
tant parts there was neither earth, sea, nor air, 
but a sort of mixture of all these, like’ to the 
mollusca, in which the earth, and the sea, and 
every thing else were suspended, and which 
could not be penetrated either by land or by sea. 
Many modern writers suppose the Thule of 
Pytheas to be the same as Iceland, while oth- 
ers regard it as a part of Norway.- The Thule 
of Ptolemy, however, lay much farther to the 
south, and should probably be identified with 
the largest of the Shetland Islands. 

Tutri, more rarely Tutrivum (Oodp.01, Oov- 
piov: @ovptoc; Oovpredc, Thurius, Thurinus : 
now Terra nuova), a Greek city in Lucania, 
founded B.C. 443, near the site of the ancient 
Sybaris, which had been destroyed more than 
sixty years before. Vid. Sysaris. It-was built 
by the remains of the population of Sybaris, as- 
sisted by colonists from all parts of Greece, but 
especially from Athens. Among these colonists 
were the historian Herodotus and the orator 
Lysias, the latter of whom, however, was only 
a youth at the time, and subsequently returned 
to Athens. ‘The new city, from which the re- 
mains’ of the Sybarites were soon expelled, 
rapidly attained great power and prosperity, and 
became one ofthe most important Greek towns 
in the south of Italy. ‘Thus we are told: that 
the Thurians were able to bring fourteen thou- 
sand foot soldiers and one thousand horse into 
the ‘field’ against the Lucanians. In the Sam- 
nite wars Thurii recéived a Roman garrison ; 
but it revolted to Hannibal in the second Punic 
war. The Carthaginian general, however, at a 
later time, not trusting the Thurians, plundered 
the ‘town, and removed three thousand five 
hundred of its inhabitants to Croton. ‘The Ro- 
mans subsequéntly sent a Latin colony-to Thu- 
rii, and changed its name into Copia ; -but-it 
continued to retain its original name, under 


which it is mentioned by Owsar in the civil war 
as a municipium. ’ 
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[Tuvrius Mons (7d Oodpiov dpoc, according 
to Plutarch, also’ called ‘r6 Op0orayov 6poc), a 
mountain of Beeotia, south of Charoneay-on the 
right bank of the Cephisus, containing the sour- 
ces of the River Morius.] 2 went 

'(Tuyamia (Ovapia), astrong place in the south, 
of Sicyonia, on the borders. of Phliasia, and an 
object of contention between the two states.] 

Tuyimis (Ovauic: now Kalama), a river in 
Epirus, forming the boundary between Thes- 
protia and the district of Cestryna, and flowing 
into the sea opposit® Corcyra. and near a-prom- 


‘ontory of the same name. : ; 
Vid. Taya. 3 _ 
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Tuyimus (Ovayoc), a mountain in Acarnania, 
south of Argos Amphilochicum. ‘ 
(Tavitira (Ovdrepa ta: now Akhissar; with 
important: ruins), a considerable. city in the. 
northern part of Lydia, near Mysia, on the River 


Lycus, a branch of the Hyllus ; according to- 


Strabo, a Macedonian colony ; said to have been 
built by Seleucus Nicator, or, at least, greatly 
enlarged, as others mention an earlier place on 
the site called Pelopia and Euhppe. ‘It was 
celebrated for ifs purple dye, but still more. as 
an early seat of Christianity and one of the sev- 
‘en churches of the Apocalypse. ] eer 
Tuyestes (Ovéornc),, son of Pelops and Hip- 
podamia, was the brother of Atreus and the 
father of Agisthus.. His story is given under 
Arrevus and Adcisruus,’ { ) 
[Tuvestiives (Oveoriadnc), son or grandson 
of Thyestes, as Augisthus is called in the Odys- 
sey, &c.] hit : " 
Tuyra (Ovia), a daughter of Castalius or Ce- 
phisseus; became by Apollo the mother of Del- 
phus. She is said to have been the first to sac- 
rifice to Bacchus (Dionysus), and to celebrate or- 


% 


gies in his honor. From her the Attic women, , 


who went yearly to Mount Parnassus to cele- 
brate the Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian 


Thyiades, received themselves the name of - 


Tuvyiipes or TuyXpes. This word, however, 
comes from vw, and properly signifies the 
raging or frantic women. 

Tuymbra (Odubpn). 1. A city of the Troad, 
north of Ilium Vetus, on a hill by the side of 
the River Taymsrws, with a celebrated temple 


“of Apollo, who derived from this place the epi- 


thet Thymbrzus. 'The’surrounding plain still 
bears the same name.—2. A wooded district in 
Phrygia, no doubt connected with Tuymerium. 
[Tuymerzus (Ovuépatoc). 1. Vid. TuympBra, 
No. 1:2. A Trojan warrior, slain by Diomedes.} 
TuymBria (Ovu6pia), a place in Caria, on the 
Meander, four stadia east of Myus, with a Cha- 
ronium, that is, a cave containing mephitic va- 
or. 
F Tuymertum (Ovpbpov > Thymbriani), a small 
town of- Phrygia, ten parasangs west of Tyrie- 
um, with the so-called fountain of Midas (Xen., 
Anab., i., 2). a a 
Tuymerius (Ovubpiog: NOW Thimbrek), a viver 
of the Troad, falling into the Scamander. At 
the present day it flows direct into the Helles- 
pont; and, on this and other grounds, some 
doubt whether the Thimbrek is the ancient river: 
Tayuity, a celebrated-mima or actress in 
the reign of Domitian, with whom shé was a 
great favorite. She frequently acted along with 


Latinus. 
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Tavuceres (Ouuoirgc). 1.One of the elders of 
Troy. A soothsayer, had predicted that on a 
certain day a boy should be born by whom Troy 
should be destroyed. On that day Paris was 
born to Priam, and Munippus to Thymeetes. 
Priam ordered Munippus and his mother Cylla 
to be killed.. Hence Virgil (4in., il., 31) repre- 
sents Ainéas saying that it was doubtful wheth- 
er Thymetes advised the Trojans to draw the 
wooden horse into the city, in order to revenge 
himself.—[2. A Trojan warrior, accompanied 
ANneas to Italy, and was there slain in the war 
with Turnus. ] : 

Tu¥nr (Ovvoé), a Thracian people; whose orig- 
inal abodes were near Salmydessus, but who 
afterward passed over into Byrnynia. 

Tuynts (Ovvia). 1. The land of the Thyni 
in Thrace.—2. Another name for Brraynia.—3. 
Vid: TAYNIAS. , : 

Tu¥niis or Tuynia (Ovviac, Ovvia). 1. (Now 
Inada), a promontory on the coast of Thrace, 
northwest of Salmydessus, with a town of the 
same name.—2. (Now Kirpe), a small island of 
the Euxine, on the coast of Bithynia, near the. 
Promontorium Calpe, also called Apollonia and 
Daphnusa. é 

Tuyone (Ovdy7), the name of Semele, under 
which Bacchus (Dionysus) fetched her! from 
Hades, and introduced her among the immor- 
tals. Hence Bacchus (Dionysus) is also called 
Tuydneus.  Bothnames are formed from Sve, 
“to be inspired.” 

Tuyriba (Oupéa, Ion. Ovpén: Ovpedrnc), the 
chief town’in Cynuria, the district on the bor- 
ders of Laconia and Argolis, was situated upon 
a height on the bay of the sea called after it 
Sinus Tuyreates (Ovpedrye ‘KdAroc).. It was 
for the possession of Thyrea. that the celebra- 
ted battle was fought between the three hund- 
red Spartans and three hundred Argives. The 


territory of Thyrea was called Tuyreritis (Ov-- 


~ pearic). 

Tuysprus, Tisprus, or Tusprus (Ovadpéc : 
ruins at Hl-Jemm), a large fortified city of By- 
zacena, northwest of the promontory Brachodes 
(now Ras Kapoudiah). Under the Romans it 
was a free city: It was here that the Emperor 
Gordian assumed the purple. 

Tuyssicit® (Ovocayérac), a people of Sar- 
matia Asiatica, on the eastern shores of the Pa- 
lus Meotis. 

Tuyssus (Otacoc or Ovccéc), a town of Mace- 
donia, on the peninsula of Acte. “ 

Trarantus,a river of Scythia and a tributary 
of the Danube. 

{Tiasa (Tiaca: now Magula), a small river 
ef Laconia, flowing by Sparta inte the Eurotas. 
Vid. Sparta, p. 829, a.] 

“Tisarent or Trskrt (Tibapyvot, Tibapos, a 
quiet agricultural people on the northern coast 
of Pontus, east of the River Ivis. 

Tipirias., 1. (Tebepide: Trbepsedc), a city of 
Galilee, on the southwestern shore of the Lake 
of Tiberias, built by. Herod Antipas in honor of 
the EmperorTiberius. After the destruction 
of Jerusalem if became the seat of the Jewish 
sanhedrim. Near it were the warm baths of 
Emmaus.—2. (Tbepeac, Aiuvy 4 Tibepiav), or 
Grnnasiret (Tevyyoapér, GOwp Tevynodp, 7 Lev- 
vqoapitic), also the Sra or GALILEE (7 VdAacca 
rij¢ YadAaiag), in the Old Testament, Curnnuz- 
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retu (now Bahr Tubdriyeh), the second of the 
three lakes. in-Palestine formed by. the course 
of the)Jordan; Vid. Jorpanus. Jts length is 
eleven or twelve geographical miles, and. its 
breadth from five to six. It,lies deep among 
fertile hills, has veryclear and sweet water, 
and.is full of excellent fish. Its surface is sev- 
en Hundred and fifty feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. In the time of-our Saviour its 
shores were covered with populous villages, 
but they are now almost entirely deserted. Its 
eastern coast belonged to the districts of De- 
capolis and Gaulonitis. . bing 

Tisrrinus, one of the mythical kings of Alba, 
son of Capetus, and father-of Agrippa, is said to 
have been drowned in crossing the River Alba, 
which was hence called Tiberis after him, and 
of which he became the guardian god. 

TiBEeRtop6uis (Tubyprotrodcc), a city of Great 
Phrygia, near Eumenia. ae. 

Tisiris, also Trsris, Typris, Taysris, Am- 
nis ‘Trpurinus, or siiply Tisnrinus (now Ti- 
ber or Tevere), the chief river in’ Central Italy, 
on which stood the city of Rome. It is said to 
have been orginally called Albuld, and to have 
received the name of Tiberis in consequence of’ 
Tiberinus, king of Alba, having been drowned 
init. It has been supposed that Albula was the 
Latin and Tiberis the Etruscan name of the riv- 
er. The Tiber rises from two springs of limpid: 
water in the Apennines, near Tifernum, and 
flows in a southwesterly direction, separating 
Etruria from Umbria, the land of the Sabines,. 
and Latium. After flowing about one hundred 
and ten miles it receives the Nar. (now Nera), 
and from its confluence with this river its reg- 
ular. navigation begins. Three miles above 
Rome, at the distance of nearly seventy miles 
from the Nar, it receives the Anio (now Feve- 
rone), and from this point becomes a river of 
considerable importance. Within the walls of 
Rome, the Tiber is about three hundred feet 
wide and from twelve to eighteen feet deep. 
After heavy rains, the river in ancient times, as 
at the present day, frequently overflowed its- 
banks, and did considerable mischief to the low- 
er parts of the city. (Hor., Carm.,i., 2.) At 
Rome the maritime navigation of the river be- 
gins ; and at eighteen miles from the city, and 
about four miles from the coast, it divides into 
two-arms, forming an island, which was sacred 
to Venus, and called Insula Sacra (now -Isola 
Sagra). The left branch of the river runs into 
the sea by Ostia, which was the ancient harbor 
of Rome ; but in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of sand at the mouth of the left branch, the. 
right branch was widened by Trajan, and was 
made the regular harbor of the city, under the 
name of Porius, Romanus, Portus Augusti, or 
simply Portus. "The whole length of the Tiber, 
With its windings, is about two hundred miles. 
The waters of the river are muddy and yellow- 
ish, whence it is frequently called by the Roman 
poets flavus Tiberis. The poets also give it 
the epithets of Tyrrhenus because it flowed past 
Etruria during the whole of its course, and of 
Lydius because the Etruscans are said to have 
been of Lydian origin. 

‘Tigerivs. 1. Emperor of Rome A.D. 14-87. 
His full name was Tiserius Ciavpius Nero 
Casar. He was the son of T, Claudius Nero 
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and of Livia, and was‘born on the 16th of No- 


vember, B.C. 42, before. his mother married Au- 
gustus. Tiberius was tall and strongly made, 
and “his health was very good. His face was 
handsome, and his eyes were large. He was 
_ carefully educated, and he became well acquaint- 


ed with Greek and Latin literature. His master: 


in rhetoric was Theodorus of Gadara. Though 
not without military courage, as his life shows, 
he had a great timidity of character, and was 
, of a jealous and suspicious temper; and these 
qualities rendered him cruel after he had ac- 
quired power. In the latter years of his life, 
particularly, he indulged his1ustful propensities 
in every Way that a depraved imagination could 
suggest: lust and cruelty are not strangers. 
He affected a regard to decency and to exter- 
_nals. He was the prince of hypocrites; and 
the events of his reign are little more than the 
“exhibition of his detestable character.’ In B.C. 
11, Augustus compelled Tiberius, much against 
his will, to divorce his wife Vipsania Agrip- 
pina, and to marry Julia, the widow of Agrippa 
and the emperor’s daughter, with whom Tibe- 
rius, however, did not long live in harmony. 
Tiberius was thus brought into still closer con- 
tact with the imperial family; but, as Cesar 
and L. Cesar, the grandsons of Augustus, were 
still living, the prospect of Tiberius succeeding 
to the imperial power seemed very remote. He 
was employed by Augustus on various military 
services. 
restore Tigranes to the threne of Armenia. It 
was during this campaign that Horace address- 
ed one of his epistles to Julius Florus (i., 12), 
who-was serving under Tiberius. In 15, Dru- 
sus and his brother Tiberius were engaged in 


warfare with the Reti, and the exploits of the. 


‘ two brothers were sung by Horace (Carm., iv., 
4, 14). In 13 Tiberius was consul with P. 
Quintilius Varus. In 11, while his brother Dru- 
sus was fighting against the Germans, Tiberius 
conducted the war against the Dalmatians and 
against the Pannonians. Drusus died in 9, 
owing to a fall from his horse. On the news 
ofthe accident, Tiberius was sent by Augustus 
to Drusus, whom he found just alive. ‘Tiberius 
yeturned to the war in Germany, and crossed 
the Rhine. In 7 he was consula second time. 
In 6 he obtained the tribunitia potestas for five 
years, but during this year he retired, with the 
emperor’s permission, to Rhodes, where he spent 

‘the next seven years. ‘Tacitus says. that his 
chief reason for leaving Rome was to get away 
from his wife, who treated him with contempt, 
and whose licentious life was:no secret to her 
husband ;_ probably,’ too, he was unwilling to 
stay at Rome when the grandsons of Augustus 
were attaining years of maturity, for there was 
mutual jealousy between them and Tiberius. 
He returned to Rome A.D. 2. He was relieved 
from one trouble during his absence, for his 
wife Julia was banished to the island of Panda- 
taria (B.C. 2), and he never saw her. again. 
After the deaths of L. Cesar (A.D. 2) and C. 
Cesar (A.D. 4), Augustus adopted Tiberius, 
with the view of leaving to him the imperial 
power ; and, at the same time,’ he required Ti- 
berins to. adopt Germanicus, the son of his 
brother Drusus; though Tiberius had a son Dru- 


‘us by his wife Vipsania. From the year of | 


In 20 he was sent by Augustus to | 
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his adoption to the death of Augustus, Tiberius 
was in command of the Roman armies, though 
he visited Rome several times. He was sent. 


into Germany A.D. 4. He reduced all Wyricum’ - 


to subjection A.D.9; and in A.D..12 hé had the 
honor of a triumph at Rome for his German and 
Dalmatian victories, 
tus at Nola, on the 19th of August, A.D. 14, 
Tiberius, who was on his way to Illyricum, was 
immediately summoned home by his. mother 
Livia. . He took the imperial power without any 
opposition, affecting all the while a great reluct- 
ance. He began his.reign by putting to death 
Postumus Agrippa, the surviving grandson: of 
Augustus, and he alleged that it was done pur- 
suant to the command of the late emperor. 
When he felt himself sure in his place, he be- 
gan to exercise his craft,. He took from the 
popular assembly the election of the magistrates, 
and transferred it to the senate: The news of 
the death of Augustus roused a mutiny among 
the legions in Pannonia, which was quelled by 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius. The armies on 
the Rhine under Germanicus showed-a disposi- 
tion to reject Tiberius, and, if Germanicus had 
been inclined to try the fortune of a campaign, 
he might have had*the assistance of the: Ger- 
man armies against his uncle. But Germani- 
cus restored discipline to the army by his firm- 
ness, and maintained his fidelity to the new em- 
peror. ‘The first year of his reign was marked: 
by the death of Julia, whom Augustus had re- 
moved from PandatariatoRhegium:. ‘The death 
of Germanicus in the East, in-A.D: 19, relieved 
Tiberius from all fear of a rival claimant to the 
throne; and it was believed by many that Ger- 
manicus had been poisoned by order of Tibe- 
rius. From this time Tiberius began to indulge 
with less restraint in his love of tyranny, and 
many distinguished senators were soon put to 
death on the charge of treason against the em- 
peror (lesa majestas). Notwithstanding his sus- 
picious nature, Tiberius gave his complete con- 
fidence to Sejanus, who for many years pos- 
sessed the real government of the state. This 
ambitious man aimed at the imperial power. 
In 23, Drusus, the son of Tiberius, was poisoned 
by the contrivance of Sejanus. ‘Three years 
afterward (26) Tiberius left Rome and with- 
drew into Campania. . He never returned to the 
city. He left on the pretext of dedicating tem- 
ples in Campania, but his real motives were his 
dislike to Rome, where he heard a great deal 
that was disagreeable to him, and his wish to: 
indulge his sensual propensities in private. In 
order to secure still greater retirement, he took 
up his residence (27) in the island of Capree, 
at a short distance from the Campanian coast. 
The death of Livia’(29), the emperor’s mother, 
released Tiberius from one cause of anxiety. 
He had long been tired of her because she wish- 
ed to exercise authority, and one object in leav- 
ing Rome was to be out of her way. Livia’s 
death gave Sejanus and Tiberius free scope, for 
Tiberius never entirely released himself froma 
kind of subjection to his mother, and Sejanus 
did not venture to attempt the overthrow of 
Luivia’s influence. The destraction of Agrip- 
pina and her children was now the chief: pur- 


pose of Sejanus : he finally got from the tyrant © 


(31).the reward that was his just desert, an ig+ 
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nominious death. Vid. Susanus. The death of 
Sejanus was: followed by the execution of his 
friends ; and for.the remainder of the reign of 
Tiberius, Rome continued to be the scene of 
tragic occurrences. . Tiberius died on the 16th 
of. March,37, at the villa-of Lucullus, in Mise- 
num. He was seventy-eight years of age, and 
had réigned twenty-two years. He was.suc- 
ceeded by Caius (Caligula), the son of German- 
icus, but he had himself appointed no successor. 
Tiberius. did not die a natural death.) It was 
known that his ‘end was rapidly approaching, 
and having had a fainting fit, he was supposed 
to be. dead.» Thereupon Caius came forth and 
was saluted as emperor; but he was alarmed 
by the intelligence that Tiberius had recovered 
and called for something to eat. Caius was so 
frightened that he did not know what to do; 
but Macro, the prefect of the pretorians, with 
more presence of mind, gave orders that a quan- 
tity of clothes should be thrown on Tiberius, 
and that he should be left alone.. In the time 
of Tiberius lived Valerius Maximus, Velleius 
Patereulus, Pheedrus, Fenestella, and Strabo; 
alsoithe jurists Massurius Sabinus, M. Gocceius 
Nerva,.and others. Tiberius wrote a brief com- 
mentary of his own life, the only book that the 
Emperor Domitian studied: Suetonius made 
use of it for his hfe of Tiberius» Tiberius also 
wrote Greek poems, and_a lyric poem on the 
death of L. Cesar.—2.’A philosopher and soph- 
ist, of unknown time, the author of numerous 
works, on grammar.and rhetoric. .One of his 
works, on the figures, in the orations. of Demos- 
thenes (mepi tv rapa Anjuoabéver cynudtor), is 
still extant, and has been published. 

Tisttis (now. Hammam: Miskouten?), a town 
of Numidia, in Northern Africa, on the road from 
Cirta to Carthage, with warm springs, called 
Aque Tibilitane. 

Tisiscum, a town of Dacia and a Roman mu- 
nicipium on the River Tibiscus. 

Tisiscus or Tipissus, probably the same as 
the Parruiscus or Parruissus (now Theiss), a 
river of Dacia, forming the western boundary 
of that country, rising in the Montes Carpates, 
and falling into the Danube. 

Tizsutius, Ausius, the Roman pvet, was of 
equestrian family. ‘The date of his birth is un- 
certain ; but he died young, soon after Virgil. 
His birth is therefore placed by conjecture B.C. 
54, and his death B.C. 18. Of his youth and 
education, absolutely nothing is known. 
estate belonging to the equestrian ancestors of. 
Tibullus was at Pedum, between Tibur and 
Preneste. This property, like that of the other 
great poets of the day, Virgil and Horace, had 
been either entirely or partially confiscated dur- 
ing the civil wars; yet Tibullus retained or re- 
covered part of it, and spent there the better 
portion of his short, but peaceful and happy life. 
His great patron was Messala, whom he accom- 
panied in 31, into Aquitania, whither Messala 
had been sent by Augustus to suppress a formi- 
dable insurrection which had broken out in this 
province. Part of the glory of the Aquitanian 
campaign, which Tibullus celebrates in language 
of unwonted. loftiness, redounds, aecording to 
the poet, to his own fame.. He was present at 
the battle of Atax (Aude in Languedoc), which 
broke the Aquitanian rebellion. In the follow- 
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ing year (30),, Messala, having pacified Gaul, 
was sent-into the Hast. Tibullus set out in his 
company, but was taken ill, and obliged to re- 


/main.in Coreyra, from whence he returned to 


Rome. So ceased the active life of Tibullus ; 
his life is now the chronicle of his poetry and 
of those tender passions which were. the in- 
spiration of his poetry. ‘The first object of his 
attachment is celebrated under the poetic name 
of Delia. ,To Delia are addressed the first six 
elegies of the first book. The poet’s attach- 
ment. to Delia had begun before he left Rome 
But Delia.seems to have been 
faithless during his absence from Rome. . On 


/his return from Corcyra-he found hey ill, and 


attended her with affectionate solicitude (Hleg., 
i, 5), and, hoped to induce-her to retire with him 
into the country. But first.a richer lover ap- 
pears to have supplanted him with the incon- 
stant. Delia; and afterward there appears a 


husband in his way. The second book of Ele=( 


gies is chiefly devoted to a new mistress named 
Nemesis. Besides these two mistresses Tibul- 
lus was enamored -of a certain Glycera. 
wrote elegies to-soften that cruel beauty, whom 
there seems no reason to confound either with- 
Delia, the object of his youthful attachment, or 
with Nemesis. Glycera, however, is not known 


to us from the poetry of Tibullus, but from the. 


ode of Horace, which gently reproves him for 
dwelling so long in his plaintive elegies on the 
The poetry of his contempo- 
raries shows Tibullus as a gentle and singularly, 
amiable man. To Horace especially he was an 
object. of warm attachment. Besides the ode 
which alludes to his passion for Glycera (Hor., 
Carm., i., 33), the epistle of Horace to Tibullus 
gives the most full and pleasing view-of his 
poetical retreat, and of his character: it is 
written by a kindred spirit. Horace does hom- 
age to that perfect purity of taste which distin- 
guishes the poetry of Tibullus ; he takes pride 
in the candid but favorable judgment of his own 
satires. The time of Tibullus he supposes to 
be shared between the finishing his exquisite 
small poems, which were to surpass even those 
of Cassius of Parma, up to that time-the models 
of that kind of composition, and the enjoyment 
of the country. Tibullus possessed, according 
to his friend’s notions, all the blessings of life— 
a competent fortune, favor with the great, fame, 
health ; and he seemed to know how to enjoy 
all those blessings. The first two books alone 
of the Elegies, under the name of Tibullus, are 
of undoubted authenticity. The third is the 
work of another, a very inferior poet, whether 
Lygdamus be a real or fictitious name or not. 
This poet was much younger than Tibullus, for 
he was born in the year of the battle of Mutina, 
43. The hexameter poem on Messala, which 
opens the fourth book, is so bad that, although 
a successful elegiac poet may have failed when 
he attempted epic verse, it can not well be as- 
cribed to a writer of the exquisite taste of Ti- 
bullus, The smaller elegies of the fourth book 
have all the inimitable grace and simplicity of 
Tibullus. With the exception of the thirteenth 
(of which some lines are hardly surpassed by 
Tibullus himself), these poems relate tothe love 
of a certain Sulpicia, a woman of noble birth, 
for Cerinthus, the real or fictitious name of a 
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beautiful youth. Nor is there any improbability | 
In. Supposing that Tibullus may have written 
elegies in the name or by the desire of Sulpicia. | 
If Sulpicia was herself the poetess, she ap- 
proached nearer to Tibullus than any other 
writer of elegies. The first book of Elegies 
-alone seems to have been published during the 
- author’s life, probably soon after the triumph of 
Messala (27). The second book no doubt did 
not appear till after the death of Tibullus. With 
it, according to our conjecture, may have been 
. published the elegies of his imitator, perhaps his 
friend and associate in the society of Messala, 
Lygdamus (if that be a real name),.2. e., the 
third book ; and likewise the fourth, made up 
of poems belonging, as it’ were, to. this intimate 
society of Messala, the Panegyric by some name- 
less author, which, feeble as it is; seems to be | 
of that age; the poems in the name of Sulpicia, 
‘ with the concluding one, the thirteenth, a frag- 
taent of Tibullus himself. The best editions of 
Tiballus are by Lachmann, Berol., 1829, and by 
Dissen, Gottingen, 1835. : 
Tisur (Tiburs, pl. Tiburtes, Tiburtinus: now 
Twolt), one of the most. ancient towns of La- 
tium, sixteen miles northeast of Rome, situated 
on the slope of a hill (hence called by Horace 
supinum Tibur), on the left bank of the Anio, 
which here forms a magnificent water-fall.. It 
is said to have been originally built by the Sic- 
uli, and to have afterward passed into the pos- 
session of the Aborigines and Pelasgi. Accord- 
ing to tradition, it derived its name from Tibur- 
tus, son of Catillus, who emigrated from Greece 
with Evander. It was afterward one of the 
chief towns of the Latin league, and became 
subject to Rome with the other Latin cities on 
the final subjugation of Latium in B.C. 338. Un- 
der the Romans Tibur continued to be a large 
and flourishing town, since the salubrity and 
beautiful scenery of the place led many of the 
most distinguished Roman nobles to build here 
Magnificent villas. Of these the most splendid 
was the villa of the Emperor Hadrian, in the 
extensive remains of which many valuable spec- 
imens of ancient art have been discovered. 
Here also the celebrated Zenobia lived after 
adorning the triumph of her conqueror Aure- 
lian. Horace likewise had a country house 
in the neighborhood of Tibur which he prefer- 
yed to all his other residences. The deity chief- 
ly worshipped at Tibur was Hercules; and in 
the neighborhood was the grove and temple of 
the Sibyl Albunea, whose oracles were consult- 
ed from the most ancient times. Vzd. Atsu- 
npa. The surrounding country produced ex- 
cellent olives, and also contained some celebra- 
ted stone quarries. There was a road from 
Rome leading to Tibur, called Via Tiburtina, 


which was continued from the town under the | 


name of the Via Valeria, past Corfinium to Adria. 
Ticuts or Trecum. Vid. Tecum. 
Ticutussa (Tevyiodoca), a fortress, in the ter- 
ritory of Miletus. ; 

* — Troinum (Ticinensis : now Pavia),.a town of 
the Levi, or, according to others, of the Insu- 
bres, in Gallia Cisalpina, on the left bank of the 
Ticinus, It was subsequently 'a Roman muni- 
cipium ; but it owed its greatness tothe Lom- 


bard kings, who made it the capital of their do- 
minions. The Lombards gave it. the name of 


ee 
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Papia, which it still retains: under the slightly 


, changed form of Pavia. 


Ticinus (now Tessino), an important river in 
Gallia Cisalpina, rises in Mons Adula, and after 
flowing .through Lacus Verbanus (now’ Lago 
Maggiore), falls into the Po near Ticinum.. “It 
Was upon the bank of this river that Hannibal 
gained his first victory over the Romans by the 
defeat of P. Scipio, B.C. 218. 

_ Turara, a mountain in-Campania, east of Ca- 
pua, near which the Samnites defeated the Cam- 


panians, and where.at a later time Sulla gained — 


a victory over the-proconsul Norbanus. On this 


| mountain there was.a temple of Diana, and also 


one of Jupiter of some celebrity. cil. 

Tirernom. 1. Tiserinoum (Tifernates Tiberi- 
ni, pl.: 
bria, near the .sources of the River -Tiber, 
whence its surname, and upon the confines of 
Etruria.’ Near this town the younger Pliny had 
a villa.—2. Meraurense (Tifernates Metauren- 
ses: now S. Angelo in Vado), a town in'‘Um- 
bria, east of the preceding, on the River Metau- 
rus, whence its surname.—8. A town. in! Sam- 
nium, on the River Tifernus. ai 

TirerNus (now Bzferno), a river of Samnium, 


| rising in. the Apennines, and flowing through 


the country of the Frentani into the Adriatic. 

TicELLinus Sornonius, the son of a native 
of Agrigentum, owed his rise from poverty and 
obscurity to his handsome person and his un- 
scrupulous character. He was banished to Seyl- 
laceum in Bruttii (A.D. 39-40) for:an mtrigue 
with Agrippina and Julia Livilla, sisters. of Ca- 
ligula. He was probably among the exiles re- 
stored by Agrippina, after she became empress, 
since early in Nero’s reign he was again in fa- 
vor at court, and on the death of Burrus (63) 
was appointed pretorian prefect jointly. with 
Fenius Rufus. Tigellinus ministered to Nero’s 
worst passions, and of all his favorites was the 
most obnoxious to the Roman people. He in- 
flamed his jealousy or his avarice against. the 
noblest members of the senate and the most 
pliant dependants of the court. In 65, Tigelli- 
nus entertained Nero in his Aimilian gardens 
with a sumptuous profligacy unsurpassed even 
in that age, and in the same year shared with 
him the odium of burning Rome, since the con- 
flagration had broken out on the scene of the 
banquet. On Nero’s fall he joined with Nym- 
phidius Sabinus, who had succeeded Fenius 
Rufus as pretorian prefect, in transferring the 
allegiance of the soldiers to Galba. The people 
clamorously demanded his death. » During the 
brief reign of Galba his life was spared, but on 
the accession of Otho he was compelled to put 
an end to his own life. 

TiceLiivs Hermocines. Vid. Hermocenes. 

Treranes (Trypdvyc), kings of Armenia. 1. 
Reigned B.C. 96-56 or 55. He united under 
his sway-not only all Armenia, but several of 
the neighboring provinces, such as Atropatene 
and, Gordyene, and thus raised himself.to a de- 
gree of power far superior to that enjoyed by 
any of his predecessors. He assumed the pomp- 
ous title of king of kings, and always appeared 
in public accompanied by some of his tributary 
princes as attendants. His power was also 
greatly strengthened by his alliance with Mith- 
radates the Great, king of Pontus, whose daugh- 
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_by the capture of Tigranocerta. 
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ter Cleopatra he had married at am early period 
of his reign. In consequence of the dissensions 
in the royal family of Syria, Tigranes was en- 
abled in 83\to make himself master of the whole 
Syrian monarchy from the Euphrates to the 
sea. He was now at the summit of his power, 
and continued in the undisputed possession of 
these extensive dominions for nearly fourteen 
years; At the instigation of his son-in-law 
Mithradates, he invaded Cappadocia in 74, and 
is said to have carried off into captivity no less 
than three hundred thousand of the inhabit- 
ants, a large portion of whom he settled ‘in his 
newly-founded capital of Tigranocerta: Vid. 
Ticranocerta. In other respects he appears 
to have furnished little support to Mithradates 
in his war against the Romans; but when the 
Romans. haughtily demanded from him the 
surrender’ of Mithradates, who had taken ref- 
uge in his dominions, he returned a peremp- 
tory refusal, accompanied with an-express dec- 
laration, of war.. Lucullus invaded Armenia 
in 69, defeated the mighty host which Tigranes 
led against him, and followed up his victory 
In the fol- 
lowing year (68) the united forces of Tigranes 
and Mithradates were again defeated by. Lu- 
cullus; but the mutinous disposition of the 


‘Roman troops prevented Lucullus from gain- 


ing any further advantages over the Armenian 
king, and enabled the latter not only to regain 


his dominions, but also to invade Cappadocia: 


The arrival of Pompey (66) soon changed’ the 
face of events. Mithradates, after his final de- 
feat by Pompey, once more threw himself upon 
the support of his son-in-law; but Tigranes, 
who suspected him of abetting the designs of 
his son Tigranes, who had rebelled against his 
father, refused to receive him, while he himself 
hastened to make overtures of submission to 
Pompey. That general had already advanced 
into the heart of Armenia under the guidance 
of the young Tigranes, when the old king re- 
paired in person to the Roman camp, and, pre- 
senting himself as a suppliant before Pompey, 
laid his tiara at his feet. By this act of humili- 
ation he at once conciliated the favor of the con- 
queror, who treated him ina friendly manner, 
and left him in possession of Armenia Proper 
with the title of king, depriving him only of the 
provinces of Sophene and Gordyene, which he 
erected into a separate kingdom for his son Ti- 
granes. The elder monarch was'so overjoyed at 
obtaining these unexpectedly favorable terms, 
that he not only paid the sum of six thousand 
talents demanded by Pompey, but added a large 
sum as a donation to his army, and continued 
ever after the steadfast friend of the Roman gen- 
eral.. He died in 56 or 55, and was succeeded 
by his son Artayasdes.—2. Son of Artavasdes, 
and grandson of the preceding. He was living 
an exile at Rome, when a party of his country- 
men, discontented with the rule of his' elder 
brother, Artaxias, sent to request that he should 
be placed on the throne. To'this Augustus as- 
sented, and Tiberius was charged with the duty 
of accomplishing it, a task which he effected 
apparently without opposition (B.C. 20). 
TiegRanocerta (7d Tiypavokepra and 7 Tcyp., 
2. e., in Armenian, the City of Tigranes: ruins 
at'Sert), the later capital of Armenia, built by 
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Tigranes on a height by the River Nicephorius, 
in the valley between Mounts. Masius and Ni- 
phates. It was strongly fortified, and peopled 
chiefly with Macedonians and Greeks, forcibly 


the defeat of Tigranes by-Lucullus under its 
walls, these people Were permitted to return to 
The city was, at the same time, 
partially destroyed ; but it still remained a con- 


removed from Cappadocia and Cilicia; but, after ° 


siderable place. ar 


Tierrs, generally -Ipos and -1s (6 Téypuc, gen* 


erally Tiypido¢ and ‘Tiypzoc, also Viyonc, gener- - " 


ally Tiypyroc: now Tigris), a great river of 
Western Asia, rises from several sources on the 
southern side of that part of the Taurus chain 
called Niphates, in Armenia, and flows south- 
éast, first through the narrow valley between 


Mount Masius and the prolongation of Mount . 


Niphates, and'then through the great plain which 
is bounded on the east by the Jast-named chain, 
till it falls into the head of the Persian Gulf, 
after receiving the Euphrates from the west. 
(Compare Evrurarzs.) Its other chief tribu- 
taries, all falling into its eastern side, were the 
NicrpHorius or Cenrrires, the Lycus; the Ca- 
prus, the Puyscus, the Goreus, Situa's, or, Dr- 
Las, the Gynpns, and the Cuoaspss. It divided 
Assyria and Susiana on the east, from Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia, and (at ifs mouth) Arabia, 
on the west. The name-is sometimes applied 
to the Pasrriaris. 
Ticurint, a tribe of the Helvetii, who joined 
the Cimbri in invading the country of the Alo- 
broges in Gaul, where they defeated the consul 
L. Cassius Longinus, B.C.107. They formed 
in the time of Cesar the most important of the 
four cantons (pag?) into which the Helvetii were 
divided. It was perhaps from this people that 
the town of Tigurum (now Zurich) derived its 


| name, though this name does not occur in any 


ancient writer. 

Tizputsium (TiAgotcrov, TrAgotcoior, Dor. 
TiaAgecouov: TrAdotcroc, Dor. TrAgdoroe), a town 
in Beotia, situated upon a mountain of the 
same name, South of Lake Copais, and between 
Coronea and Haliartus. It derived-its name 
from the fountain Tilphtsa, which was sacred 
to Apollo, and where ‘Tiresias' is said to have 
been buried. 

Timasus (Tiuacoc).. 1. The historian, was the 
son of Andromachus, tyrant of Tauromenium, 
in Sicily. Timzus attained the age of ninety- 


six ; and though we do not know the exact date. 


either of his birth or death, we can not be far 
wrong in placing his birth in B.C. 352, and his 
death in 256. Timeus received instruction 
from Philiscus, the Milesian, a disciple of Isoc- 
rates ; but we have no further particulars of 
his life, except that he was banished from Sicily 
by Agathocles, and passed his exile at Athens, 
where he had lived fifty years when he wrote 
the thirty-fourth book of his history. The great 
work of Timeus was a history of Sicily from 
the earliest times to 264, in which year Polybius 
commences the introduction to his work. -This 
history was one of great extent. We have a 
quotation from the thirty-eighth book, and ‘there 
were probably many books after this. Thevalue 
and authority of Timeus as an historian have 
been most vehemently attacked by Polybius in 
Many parts of his work. Most of the charges 
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of Polybius appear to have béen well founded ; 
but he has not only omitted to mention some 
of the peculiar excellences of 'Timeus, but, has 
even regarded these: excellences. as deserving 
the severest censure. Thus it was one of the 
great merits of Timeus, for which he is loudly’ 
denounced by Polybius, that he attempted to 
give the myths in their simplest and most gen- 
uine form, as related by the most ancient writ- 
ers. Timeus, also, collected the materials of 
his history with the greatest diligence and care, 
a fact which even Polybius is obliged to admit. 
He likewise paid very great attention to chro- 
nology, and was the first writer who introduced, 
the practice of recording events by Olympiads, 
which was adopted by almost all subsequent 
writers of Greek ‘history... The fragments of 
Timeus have been collected by Gédller, in his 
De Situ et Origine Syracusarum, Lips.,.1818, and 
by Car.-and Theod. Muller, in the Fragmenta 
Mistoric. Grec., Paris, 1841. —2. Of Locri,. in 
Italy, a Pythagorean philosopher, is said te have 
been a teacher of Plato: There is.an extant 
work, bearing hissname, written in the Doric 
dialect, and entitled repi wuyac Kbouov Kai pvotoc: 
but its genuineness is very doubtful, and it is 
in all probability nothing more than an abridg- 
ment of Plato’s dialogue of Timeus.. The best 
edition is by Gelder, Leyden, 1836. — 3. The 
Sophist, wrote a Lexicon to Plato, addressed to 
a certain Gentianus, which is still extant. The 
time at which he lived is quite uncertain. He 
is usually placed in the third century of the 
Christian era, which produced so-many ardent 
admirers of the Platonic philosophy, such as 
Porphyry, Longinus, Plotinus, &c. The Lexi- 
con is very brief, and. bears the title Typaiov 
codtorod ék TOV Tod TAdTwvoc AéEewv. It is evi- 
dent that. the work has received several inter- 
polations, especially in explanations of words 
occurring in Herodotus. But it is one of great 
value; and the explanations of words are.some 
of the very best which have come down to us 
from the ancient grammarians. It has been ed- 
ited by Ruhnken, Leyden, 1754, and again, Ley- 
den, 1789 ; and by Koch, Leipzig, 1828 and 1833. 

Timacines (Tiayévye), a rhetorician and.a 
historian, was a native of Alexandrea, from | 
which place he was carried as a prisoner to 
Rome, where he was first employed as a slave 
in menial offices, but being liberated by Faustus 
Sulla, the son of the dictator, he opened a school 
of rhetoric, in which he taught with. great suc- 
cess. (Comp. Hor., Ep., 1.19, 15.) The Em- 
peror Augustus induced him to write a history 
of his exploits; but having offended Augustus 
by sareasti¢ remarks upon his family, he: was 
forbidden the palace ; whereupon he burned his 
historical works, gave up his rhetorical school, 
and retired’ from Rome to the house of his 
friend Asinius Pollio at Tusculum. He after- 
ward went to the East, and died at Dabanum in 
Mesopotamia. 

[TimaGENnIDAS (Tiuayevidac or -idn¢), a Theban, 
son of Herpys, advised Mardonius in his inva- 
sion of Greece to occupy the passes of Mount 
Citheron, so as to cut off the re-enforcements 

‘and supplies that were coming through them to 
the Greeks. . After the battle of Platee, his sur- 
yender (with that of the other Theban traitors 

-to the national cause) was demanded, and he | 
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was finally given up at his own instigation. 
But instead of a trial, which he ‘had expected, 
he was ‘sent with the other culprits to Corinth 
by Pausanias, and there put to death.] 
Timantues (TyuidrOyc), a celebrated:Greek 
painter at Sicyon, contemporary with Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius, about B.C. 400. The master- 
piece of Timanthes was his celebrated picture 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, in which Agamem- 
non was painted with his face hidden in his 
mantle. The ancient critics tell us that the 
picture showed Iphigenia standing by the altar, 
surrounded, among the assistants, by Calchas, 
whose prophetic voice had demanded her sacri- 
fice, and whose hand was about to complete it; 
Ulysses, who had brought ‘her from her home, 
and Ménelaus, her father’s brother, all manifest- 
ing different degrees of grief, so that, when the 


-artist had painted the sorrow of Calchas, and 


the deeper sorrow of Ulysses, and had added all 
his powers to express the woe of Menelaus, his 
resources were exhausted, and, unable to give 
a powerful expression to the agony of the father, 
he covered his head with a veil, But this is 
clearly not the reason why Timanthes hid the 
face of Agamemnon. ‘The critics ascribe to 
impotence what was the forbearance of judg- 
ment. ‘Timanthes felt like a father: he did not 
hide the face of Agamemnon because it was 
beyond the possibility, but. because it was be- 
yond the dignity of expression. . If he made 
Agamemnon bear his calamity as a man, he 
made him also feel it-as aman. [tbecame the | 
leader of Greece to sanction the ceremony with 
his presence, but it did not become the father to 
see his daughter beneath the dagger’s point. 

[Timaston (Tyaciwy), a Dardanian, served un- 
der Clearchus in Asia, and afterward joined the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus against Arta- 
xerxes. After the arrest and murder of the 
generals by Tissaphernes, Timasion was chosen 
in the place of Clearchus, and he and Xenophon, 
as the youngest, had command of the rear. 
When the army had reached Cotyora, he en- 
deavored to extort money as well as the means 
of conveyance from some of the neighboring 
cities by the report of Xenophon’s intention to 
found a city in Pontus, but was foiled by Xen- 
ophon’s refusing to lend himself to his designs. 
Timasion, in the subsequent movements, contin- 
ued with Xenophon until they crossed over into 
Europe, and also entered with him into the serv- 
ice of Seuthes. After this he probably return- 
ed to Asia with the army, when it entered the 
Spartan service under Thimbron. ] 

Timivus (now Timavo), a small river in the 
north of Italy, forming the boundary between 
Istria and Venetia, and falling into the Sinus 
Tergestinus in the Adriatic, between Tergeste 
and Aquileia. This river is frequently cele- 
brated by the poets and other ancient writers, 
who: speak of its numerous sources, its lake, 
and its subterraneous passage ; but these ac- 
counts seem, to a great extent, fabulous 

[Timesras (Tiynolac), OF Timesius (Tiujotoc), 
of Clazomenz, was the first founder of the col- 
ony of Abdera in Thrace, He was expelled by 
the Thracians, but was afterward worshipped 
as a hero at Abdera by the Teians, who tound- 
ed a second colony at that place. J : 

[Timesrraeus (Tuunotdeoc), a Pees 
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proxenus of the Mossyneci, sent. by the Greeks 
under Xenophon to treat with the Mossyneci 
about a passage through their territory : in an 
interview between the magistrates of the Mos- 
syneci and the Greek generals, Timesitheus act- 
ed as interpreter. ] 

Timoctes (TiwoxAge), a distinguished Athe- 


nian comie poet of the Middle Comedy, who 


lived at a period when the revival of political 
energy, in consequence of the encroachments 
of Philip, restored to the Middle Comedy much 
of the vigor and real aim of the Old. He is con- 
spicuous for the freedom with which he dis- 
cussed public men and measures, as well as for 
the number of his dramas and the purity of his 
style. He flourished from about the middle of 
the fourth century B.C. till after 324, so that at 
the beginning of his career he was in part con- 
temporary with Antiphanes, and at the end of 
it with Menander. [The fragments of his Com- 
edies’are edited by Meineke in the Comic. Grec. 
Fragm., vol. ii,, 798-811, edit. minor. ] 

[Timocrires (Tyoxpaty¢). 1. A Lacedemo- 
nian, one of the three counsellors sent to assist 
Cnemus after his first defeat by Phormion in 
the Corinthian Gulf in B.C, 429. In the second 
battle there, shortly after, Timocrates having 
had the vessel,on board which he himself was, 
sunk by an Athenian galley, slew himself, and 
his body was washed into the harbor of Naupac- 
tus.—2. An Athenian, was one of the commis- 
sioners for concluding the fifty years’ truce be- 
tween Athens and Sparta in B.C. 421, and also 
the separate treaty between these states.in the 
same year.—3. An’ Athenian, in B.C. 406, was 
a member of the Council of Five Hundred, be- 
fore which the generals who had conquered at 
Arginuse gave in their account, (Perhaps the 
same as No. 2.)—4. A Rhodian, who was sent 
into Greece by the satrap Tithraustes in B.O. 
395, taking with him fifty talents wherewith to 
bribe the leading men in the several states to 
excite a war against Sparta at home, and so to 
compel the return of Agesilaus from his vic- 
torious careerin Asia. Plutarch calls him Her- 
mocrates.—5. A Lacedemonian, was one of the 
ambassadors who were sent to Athens in B.C. 
369 to settle the terms of alliance between the 
Athenians and the Spartans.—6. A Syracusan, 
who commanded a squadron of twelve galleys 
sent by Dionysius the younger to the aid of 
Sparta in B.C. 366.’ The arrival of this force 
enabled the Spartans to reduce Sellasia, which 
had revolted from them.] 

Timocrion (Tiuorpéov), of Rhodes, a lyric 
poet, celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious 
spirit of his works, and especially for his attacks 
on Themistocles and Simonides. He was a na- 
tive of Jalysus in Rhodes, whence he was ban- 
ished on the then common charge of an inclina- 
tion toward Persia (undvou6c) ; and in this ban- 
ishment he was left neglected by Themistocles, 
who had formerly been his friend, and His con- 
nection by the ties of hospitality. , Timocreon 
was still flourishing after B.C. 471, since one 
of his poems, of which we have a fragment, 
was an attack upon Themistocles-after the exile 
of the latter. It appears that Timocreon was 
aman of prodigious strength, which he sustain- 
ed by great veracity. 

TimoLEon (Twodéwv), son of Timodemus or 
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Timanetus and Demariste; belonged to one of 
the noblest families at Corinth: His early. life’ 
was stained. by a dreadful deed of blood. We. 
are told that so”.ardent was his love of liberty, 
that when his brother Timophanes endeavored 
to-make himself tyrant of their native city, Ti- 
moleon murdered him rather than-allow him to 
déstroy.the liberty of the state. .The murder 
was perpetrated just before an embassy arrived 
from several of the Greek cities of Sicily, beg- 
ging the Corinthians to.wsend assistance to the 
island, which was distracted by internal dissen- 
sions, and was expecting an invasion of the 
Carthaginians. ‘It-is said that the Corinthians. 
were at the very-moment of the arrival of.the 
Sicilians deliberating respecting Timoleon’s act, 
and had not come to any decision respecting it ; 
and that they avoided the difficulty of a decision 
by appointing him to the command of the: Sicil- 
ian expedition, with the singular provision, that 
if he conducted himself justly in the command, 
they would regard him ‘as a tyrannicide, and 
honor him accordingly ; but if otherwise, they 
would punish him asa fratricide: ‘To whatever 
causes Timoleon owed his appointment, his ex- 
traordinary success more than justified the con- 
fidence which had been reposed in him. His 
history reads almost like a romance ; and yet 
of the main facts of the narrative we can not 
entertain any reasonable doubt. Although the 
Corinthians had readily assented to the requests 
of the Sicilians in the appointment of a com- 
mander, they were not prepared to make many 
sacrifices in their favor, and accordingly it was 
only with ten triremes and seven hundred mer- 
cenaries that Timoleon sailed from Corinth to 
repel the Carthaginians, and restore order to the 
Sicilian cities. He reached Sicily in B.C. 344, 


and straightway marched against Syracuse, of. . 


two quarters of which he obtained ‘possession. 
In the following spring (343), Dionysius, despair- 
ing of success, surrendered the citadel to Ti- 
moleon, on condition of his being allowed to de- 
part in safety to Corinth. Vid. Dronysius. 
Timoleon soon afterward obtained possession of 
the whole of Syracuse. He destroyed the cita- 
del, which had been for so many years the seat , 
and bulwark of the power of the tyrants, and 
restored the democratical form of government: 
He then proceeded to expel the tyrants from the 
other Greek cities of Sicily, but was interrupt- 
ed in this undertaking by a formidable invasion 
of the Carthaginians, who landed at Lilybeum 
in 339, with an immense army, under the com- 
mand of Hasdrubal and Hamilcar, consisting of 
seventy thousand foot and ten thousand horse. 
Such an overwhelming force struck the Greeks 
with consternation and dismay. So great was 
their alarm, that Timoleon could only induce 
twelve thousand men to march with hiin against 
the Carthaginians. But with this small force 
he gained a brilliant victory over the Carthagin- 
ians on the river Crimissus (339.). This vie- 
tory justly ranks as one of the greatest gained 
by Greeks over barbarians. The booty which 
Timoleon acquired was prodigious ; and some 
of the richest of the spoils he sent to Corinth 
and other cities in Greece, thus diffusing the 
glory of his victory throughout the mother coun- 
try. Timoleon now resolved tocarry into exe- 
cution his project of expelling-all the tyrants 
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from, Sicily. . Of these, two of the most power- 
fal, Hicetas of Leontini, and Mamercus of Ca- 
tana, had recourse:to the Carthaginians for-as- 
sistance, who sent Gisco to.Sicily with a fleet 
of seventy ships and a body ef Greek mercena- 
ries. Although Gisco, gained a few successes 
at first, the War was, upon the whole, favorable 
to Timoleon, and the Carthaginians were there- 
fore glad to conclude a treaty with the latter in 
338, by which the River Halycus was fixed as 
the boundary of the Carthaginian and Greek 
dominions in Sicily.. It was during the war 


dy, 


with Gisco. that Hicetas fell into. the hands of. 


Timoleon, and was massacred by his order. His 
wife and daughters were carried to Syracuse, 
where they were executed by the people, as.a 
satisfaction to the manes of Dion, whose wife 
Arete and sister Aristomache/had both been put 
to death by Hicetas. This is one of the greatest 
stains upon ‘Timoleon’s character, as he might 
easily have saved these unfortunate women if 
he had chosen. ,After the treaty. between. the 
Carthaginians and Timoleon, Mamercus, being 
unable to maintain himself in Catana, fled to 
Messana, where*he took refuge with Hippon, 
tyrant of that city. Timoleon quickly followed, 
and besieged Messana so vigorously by sea and 
land, that Hippon, despairing of holding out, 
attempted to escape by sea, but was taken and 
put to death in the public theatre.. Mamercus 
“now surrendered, stipulating only for a public 
trial before the Syracusans, with the condition 
that. Timoleon should not appear as his accuser. 
But as soon as he was brought into the assem- 


bly at Syracuse, the people refused to hear him, 


and unanimously condemnedhim to death. Thus 
almost all the tyrants were expelled from the 
Greek cities in Sicily, and a democratical. form 
of, government established in their place.  Ti- 
moleon, however, was in reality the ruler of Si- 
eily, for all the states consulted him on every 
matter of importance; and the wisdom of his 
tule is attested by the flourishing condition of 
the island for several years even after his death. 
He did not, however, assume any title or office, 
but resided as a private citizen among the Syr- 
acusans.. Timoleon died in 337, having become 
blind a short time before his death. He was 
buried at the public expense in the market-place 
at Syracuse, where his monument was after- 
ward surrounded with porticoes anda gymna- 
sium, which was called after him the Timoleon- 
teum. Annual games were also instituted in 
his honor. ‘ 

Timomicuus (Tyuduayoc), a distinguished 
painter of Byzantium, lived in the time of Ju- 
lius Cesar (according to Pliny), who purchased 
two of his pictures, the Ajaz and Medea, for-the 
immense sum of eighty Attic talents, and ded- 
jcated them in the temple of Venus Genitrix. 
It-has been supposed, however, by some mod- 
ern writers, that Timomachus lived at an ear- 
lier period. ak 

Timon (Tov). 1. The son of Timarchus of. 
Phlius, a philosopher of the sect of the Skeptics, 
flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphbus, 
about B.C. 279,-and onward. He first studied 
philosophy at Megara, under Stilpony and then 
returned home and married. He next went to 
Elis with his wife; and beard Pyrrhon, whose 
tenets he adopted. Driven from Elis by strait- 
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ened circumstances, he spent some time on hae ‘ 


Hellespont and the Propontis, and taught 

Chalcedon as a sophist with such success that 
he realized a fortune. He.then removed to 
Athens, where he passed.the remainder of his 
life, with the exception of a short residence at. 
Thebes. 
Timon appears to have been endowed by nature 
with a powerful.and active mind, and with that 
quick perception of the follies. of men which be- 
trays its possessor into a spirit of universal dis- 
trust both of men and truths, ‘so as to.make him 
a. skeptic in-philosophy and a satirist in every 
thing, .He wrote numerous works both in prose 
and poetry. The most celebrated of his poems 
were the satiric compositions called Silli (oiA- 
dov),.a word of somewhat doubtful etymology, 
but. which undoubtedly. describes, metrical com- 
positions of a. character at once ludicrous and 
sarcastic. The invention of this species. of 
poetry is ascribed to Xenophanes of Colophon. 
Vid. Xenopwanes. The Silli of Timon, were in 
three books, in the first of which he spoke in his 
own person, ,and the other two are in the form 


of a dialogue between the author and Xenopha- — 


nes of Colophon, in which Timon proposed ques- 
tions, to which. Xenophanes replied at length. 
The subject was a sarcastic account of the ten- 
ets of all philosophers, living and dead ; an un- 
bounded field for skepticism and satire. They 
were in hexameter verse, and, from the way in 
which they are mentioned by the ancient writ- 
ers, as well. as from the few fragments of them 
which have come down to us, it is evident that 
they were very admirable productions of their 
kind... The fragments of his poems are collected 
by Wolke, De Graecorum Sillis, Varsav., 1820 ; 
and by Paul, Dissertatio de Sillis, Berol., 1821.— 
2. The-Misanthrope (6 pcodvOpwroc), lived in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war. He was an 
Athenian, of the demos of Colyttus, and his 
father’s name was Echecratides.. In conse- 
quence of the ingratitude he experienced, and 
the disappointments he suffered from his early 
friends and companions, he secluded himself en- 
tirely from the world, admitting no one to his 
society except Alcibiades, in whose reckless and 
variable disposition he probably found pleasure 
in tracing and studying an image of the world 
he had abandoned; and at last he is said to have 
died in consequence of refusing to suffer a sur- 
geon to come to him to set a broken limb. One 
of Lucian’s pieces bears his name. 

[TimorHanes (Tiwodéryc), the brother of Ti- 
moleon... Vid. Timozzo0n. ] 

Timotubus (Tyuofeo¢). 1. Son of Conon, the 
famous general, was himself a distinguished 
Athenian. general. He was first appointed to 
a public command in B.C. 378, and from this 
time his name frequently occurs as one of the 
Athenian generals down to 356. In this year 


he was associated with Iphicrates, Menestheus, - 


and Chares in the command of the Athenian 
fleet. In consequence of his conduct in this 
war, he was arraigned in 354, and, condemned 


‘to the crushing fine of one hundred talents 


(more than £24,000). Being unable to pay.the 

fine, he withdrew to Chalcis in Eubea, where 

he died shortly after. 

sequently remitted nine tenths of the penalty, 

and allowed his son Conon to expend the re- 
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He died at the age-of almost ninety, 


The Athenians sub- , 
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mainder on the repair of the walls, which the 
famous Conon had restored.—2. Son of Clear- 
chus, the tyrant of Heraclea on the Euxine, 
whom he succeeded in the sovereignty B.C. 
353. There is extant a letter addressed to him 
by Isocrates—3. A celebrated musician and 
poet of the later Athenian dithyramb, was a 
native of Miletus, and the son of Thersander. 
He was born B.C. 446, and died in 357, in the 
ninetieth year of hisage. Of the details of his 
life we have very little information. He was 
at first unfortunate in his professional efforts. 
Even the Athenians, fond as they were of nov- 
elty, were offended at. the bold innovations of 
Timotheus, and hissed off his performance. On 
this occasion it is said that Euripides encour- 
aged Timotheus by the prediction that he would 
soon:have the theatres at his feet. This predic- 
tion appears to have been accomplished in the 
vast popularity which Timotheus afterward en- 
joyed. The Ephesians rewarded him, for his 
dedicatory hymn'to Diana (Artemis), with the 
sum of one thousand pieces of gold; and the last 
accomplishment by which the education of the 
Arcadian youth was finished, was learning the 
nomes of Timotheus and Philoxenus. Timo- 
theus is said to have died in Macedonia. He 
delighted in the most artificial and intricate 
forms of musical expression, and he used in- 
strumental music, without a vocal accompani- 
ment, to a greater extent than any previous 
composer. Perhaps the most important of his 
innovations, as the means of introducing all 
‘the others, was his addition to the number of 
the strings of the czthara. Respecting the pre- 
cise nature of that addition the ancient writers 
are not agreed ; but it is most improbable, from 
the whole evidence, that the lyre of Timotheus 
had eleven strings. Itis said that, when Timo- 
theus visited Sparta, and entered the musical 
contest at Carnea, one of the ephors snatched 
away his lyre, and cut from it the strings, four 
in number, by which it exceeded the seven- 
stringed lyre of Terpander, and, as a memorial 
of this public vindication of the ancient simplic- 
ity of music, and for a warning to future inno- 
vators, the Lacedemonians hung vp the muti- 
lated lyre of Timotheus in their Scias. With 
regard to the subjects of his compositions, and 


the manner in which he treated them, we have 


abundant evidence that he even went beyond 
the other musicians of the period in the liber- 
ties which he took with the ancient myths, in 
the attempt to make his music imitative as well 
as expressive, and in the confusion of the dif- 
ferent departments of lyric poetry; in one word, 
in the application of that false principle, which 
also misled his friend Euripides, that pleasure 
is the end of poetry.—4. A distinguished flute- 
player of Thebes, flourished under Alexander 
the Great, on whom his music made so power- 
ful an impression, that once, in the midst of a 
performance by Timotheus of an Orthian Nome 
to Athena, Alexander started from his seat and 
seized his arms.—5. A statuary and sculptor, 
whose country is not mentioned, but who be- 
longed to the later Attic school ofthe time of 
Scopas and Praxiteles. He was one. of the art- 
ists who executed the bas‘reliefs which adorned 
the frieze of the Mausoleum, about B.C. 352. 
(Tina (now Tyne), a river of Britannia, 
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of the Vedra, marking the eastern termination 
of the wall of Hadrian:] 
Tinets. (7 Tiyyec: now ‘Tangier), a city of 
Mauretania, on the southern coast of the Fre- 
tum Gaditanum (now Straits of Gibraltar), was 
a place of very great antiquity. It was made. 
by Augustus a free city, and by Claudius a col- 
ony, and the capital of Mauretania Tingitana. 
Tinta (now Fumi), a small river'in Umbria, 
rising near Spoletium, and falling into the Ti- 
ber after receiving the Clitumnus. | 
[Tirenm. Vid. Sipua.] 
[Tienys (Tigve), son of Hagnius, or, according 
to others, of Phorbas, born at’Tiphe or Siphe 
in Beeotia, or at Aphormium, in the territory of 
the Thespians, was the pilot of the Argo, but 
died before the Argonauts reached Colchis.] 
Tiresias (Tecpyjoiac), a Theban, son of Eu- 
eres and Chariclo, was one of the most renown- 
ed soothsayers in all antiquity. He was blind 
from his. seventh year, but lived to a very old 
age. It was believed that his blindness was 
occéasioned by his having revealed to men things 
which they ought,not to have known, or by his 
having seen Athena while she was bathing, on 
which occasion the goddess deprived him of 
sight by sprinkling water upon his face. | Chari- 
clo prayed to Minerva (Athena) to restore his 
Sight, but as the goddess was unable to do this, 
she conferred upon him the power of under- 
standing the voices of birds, and gave him a 
staff, with the help of which he could walk as 
safely as if he had his eyesight. Another ‘tra- 
dition accounts for his blindness in the follow- 
ing manner. Once, when on Mount Citheron 
(others say Cyllene), he saw a male and a fe- 
male serpent together; he struck at them with 
his staff, and as he happened to kill the female, 
he himself was metamorphosed into a woman. 
Seven years later he again saw two serpents, 
and now killing the male, he again became a 
man. It was for this reason that Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Juno (Hera), when disputing whether a man 
or a woman ’had more enjoyments, referred the 
matter to Tiresias, who declared that women 
enjoyed more pleasure than men. Juno (Hera), 
indignant at the answer, deprived him of sight, 
but Jupiter (Zeus) gave him the power of ‘proph- 
ecy, and granted him a life which was to last 
for seven or nine generations. In the war of 
the Seven against. Thebes, he declared that 
Thebes should be victorious if Menceceus would 
sacrifice himself; and during the war of. the 
Epigoni, when the Thebans had been defeated) 
he advised them to commence negotiations ‘of 
peace, and to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity that would thus be afforded them to take 
to flight. He himself fled with them (or, ac- 
cording to others, he was carried to Delphi as 
a captive), but on his way he drank from the 
well of Tilphossa and died... His daughter Man- 
to (or Daphne) was sent by the victorious Ar- 
gives. to Delphi as a present to Apollo. Even 
in the lower world Tiresias was believed to re- 
tain the powers of perception, while the souls 
of other mortals were mere shades, and there 
also he continued to use his golden staff. His 
tomb wa¢ shown in the neighborhood of the 
Tilphusian well near Thebes, and in Macedonia 
likewise. The place near Thebes where he had 


north | observed the birds was pointed out as a remark- 
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able spot even m later times. The blind seer 
Tiresias acts so prominent a part in the myth- 
ical history of Greece that there is scarcely any 
event with which he is not connected in some 
Way or other; and this introduction of the seer 
in so many occurrences separated by long in- 
tervals of time, was facilitated by the belief in 
his long life. 

{Tirrsazus (Tipibatoc). Vid. Tertpazus.] 

Tiripates or TERIDATES (Typidarnc). .Y. The 
Second king of Parthia. Vid. Arsacws I].—2. 
King of Arménia, and brother of Vologeses I. 
(Arsaces, No. 23), king of Parthia. He was 
made King of Armenia by his brother, but was 


' driven out of the kingdom by Corbulo, the Ro- 


man ‘general, and finally received the Arme- 
nian crown from Nero at Rome in A.D: 63. 
Tiro, M. Tuxtivus, the freedman of Cicero, to 
whom he was an object of tender affection. He 
appears to have been a man of very amiable dis- 
position and highly-cultivatéd intellect. He was 
not only the amanuensis of the orator, and his 
assistant in literary labor, but was himself an 
author of no mean reputation, and notices of 
several works from his pen have been preserved 
by ancient writers, It is supposed by many 
that Tiro was the chief agent in bringing to- 
gether and arranging the works of his illustri- 
ous patron, and in preserving his correspond- 
ence from being dispersed and lost. After the 
death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a farm in the 
neighborhood of Puteoli, where he lived until 
he reached his hundredth year.. It is usually 
believed that Tiro was the inventor of the art 
of short-hand writing among the Romans; and 


“hence abbreviations of this description, which 


aré common in MSS. from the sixth century 
downward, have very generally been designa- 
ted by the learned as Note Tironiane. 

“Tiryns (Tipvve, -vvGo¢: TptvOc0¢), an ancient 
town in Argolis, southeast of Argos, and one of 
the most ancient in all Greece, is said to have, 
been founded by Preetus, the brother of Acris- 
jus, who built the massive walls of the city with 
the he!p of the Cyclopes. Preetus was succeed- 
ed by Perseus ; and it was here that Hercules 
was brought up. Hence we find his mother Ale- 
mena called Tirynthia, and the hero himself Ti- 
rynthius. Homer represents Tiryns as subject 
to Argos; the town was at a later time destroyed 
by the Argives, and most of the inhabitants 
were removed to Argos. Tiryns was built upon 
a hill of small extent, rising abruptly from the 
dead level of the surrounding country. The re- 
mains of the city are some of the most interest- 
ing in all Greece, and are, with those of Myce- 
ne, the most ancient specimens of what is called 
Cyclopian architecture. They consist of masses 
of enormous stones, rudely piled in tiers above 
one another. q 

Tisamunos (Tioapevdc.) 1. Son of Orestes 
and Hermione, was king of Argos, but was de- 
prived of his kingdom when the Heraclida in- 
vaded Peloponnesus. He was slain in a battle 
‘against the Heraclide, and his tomb was after- 

“ward shown at Helice, from which place his re- 
“mains were subsequently removed to Sparta by 
‘command of an oracle.—2. Son of Thersander 
and Demonassa, was king of Thebes, and the 
father of Autesion.—3. An Elean soothsayer, 
-of the family of the Clytiade. He was assured 
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by the Delphic oracle that he should be sticcess- 
ful in five great conflicts. Supposing this to be 
a promise of distinction as an athlete, he de- 


voted himself to gymnastic exercises ; but.the. 


Spartans, understanding the oracle to refér, not 
to gymnastic, but to military victories, made 


great offers to Tisamenus to induce-him to take 
with their kings the joint command of their ar-. 


mies. This he refused to do on any terms short 
of receiving the full franchise of their city; which 
the Spartans eventually granted. He was pres- 
ent with the Spartans at the battle of Platee, 
B.C. 379, which was the first of the five con- 
flicts referred to by the oracle. 
was with the Argives and Tegeans at Tegea; 


the. third, with the Arcadians at’ Dipea; the. ; 


fourth was the third Messenian War (465-455) ; 


and the last was the battle of Tanagra, withthe 


\ 


Athenians and their allies, in 457, 

Tista (Tisiates, pl.), a town in Bruttium, in 
the Sila Silva, of uncertain site. 

[Tistas, of Syracuse, one of the earliest writ- 


ers on rhetoric, a pupil of Corax, who was said to. 


have invented the rhetorical art. Vid. Corax.] 

TisicRATEs, an eminent Greek statuary of the 
school of Lysippus, to whose works those of 
Tisicrates so nearly approached that many of 
them were scarcely tobe distinguished from the: 
works of the master. . 

TistpHéne. Vid. Eumentpes. 

Tiss (Tissiensis, Tissinensis), a town in Si- 
cily north of Mount Atna. 

TissaPHERNES (Tvooagépvnc), a famous Per- 
sian, who was appointed satrap of Lower Asia 
in B.C. 414... He espoused the cause of the 
Spartans in the Peloponnesian war, but he did 
not give them any effectual assistance, since his 
policy was not to allow either Spartans or Athe- 
nians to gain the supremacy, but to exhaust 
the strength of both parties by the continuance 
of the war. His plans, however, were thwarted 
by the arrival of Cyrus in Asia Minor in 407. 
This prince supplied the Lacedemonians with 
cordial and effectual assistance. Tissaphernes 
and Cyrus were not on good terms; and after 
the death of Darius, they were engaged in con- 
tinual disputes about the cities in the satrapy 
of the former, over which Cyrus claimed domin- 
ion. The ambitious views of Cyrus toward the 
throne at length became manifest to Tissapher- 
nes, who lost no time in repairing to the king 
with information of the danger. At the battle 
of Cunaxa in 401, he was one of the four gen- 
erals who commanded the army of Artaxerxes, 
and his troops were the only portion of the left 
wing that was nét put to flight by the Greeks. 
When the ten thousand had begun their retreat, 
Tissaphernes professed his great anxiety to 
serve them, and promised to conduct them 
home in safety. In the course of the march 
he treacherously arrested Clearchus and four 
of the other generals, who were put to death. 
After this, Tissaphernes annoyed and harassed 
the Greeks in their march, without, however, 
seriously impeding it, till they reached the Car- 
duchian Mountains, at which point he gave up 
the pursuit. Not long after, Tissaphernes, asa 
reward for his great services, was invested by 
the king, in addition to his own satrapy, with 
all the authority which Cyrus had enjoyed in 
Western Asia. On his arrival he claimed do- 
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minion over the Tonian-cities, which applied to 
Sparta for aid. Their request was granted, and 
the Spartans carried on war against Tissapher- 
nes with success for some years under the com- 
mand successively of Thimbron, Dercyllidas, 
and Agesilaus (400-395). ‘The continued want 
of success on the part of Tissaphernes led to 
grievous complaints’ against him ; and the 
charges were transmitted to court, where they 
were backed by all the influence of Parysatis, 
eager for revenge on the enemy of Cyrus; her 
favorite son. The result was, that Tithraustes 
was commissioned by the king to put Tissapher- 
nes to death and to succeed him in his govern- 
ment, which was accordingly done (395). 
Tiranes (Tirdvec, sing. Trav, lon. Tirjvec : 
fem. Tiravidec, Sing. Tizavic). 1. The sons and 
daughters of Ceelus (Uranus) and Terra (Ge), 
originally dwelt in heaven, whence they are 
called Ovpaviaves or Ovpavida. » They were 
twelve in number, six sons and six daughters, 
namely, Oceanus, Geeus, Crius, Hyperion, Iap- 
etus, Cronus, Thia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Pheebe, and Tethys; but their names are. dif- 
ferent in other accounts. Itis said that Uranus 
(Celus), the first ruler of the world, threw his 
sons, the Hecatoncheires (hundred-handed)— 
Briareus, Cottys, Gyes, and the Cyclopes Ar- 
ges, Steropes, and Brontes — into, Tartarus. 
Gea (Terra), indignant. at this, persuaded ‘the 
Titans to rise against their father, and gave to 
Cronus (Saturn) an adamantine sickle. They 
did as their mother bade them, with the excep- 
tion of Oceanus. Cronus (Saturn), with his 
sickle; unmanned his father, and threw the part 
into the sea: from the drops of his blood there 
arose the Erinyes Alecto, Tisiphone, and Me- 
era. The Titans then deposed Uranus (Ce- 
lus), liberated their brothers who had been 
cast into Tartarus, and raised Cronus (Saturn) 
to the throne. But Cronus (Saturn) hurled the 
Gyclopes back into Tartarus, and married his 
sister Rhea. Having been foretold by Gea 
(Terra) and Uranus (Celus) that he should be 
dethroned by one of his own ‘children, he swal- 
: lowed successively his children Hestia (Vesta),: 
Demeter (Ceres), Hera (Juno), Hades (Pluto), 
and Poseidon(Neptune). Rhea, therefore, when 
she was pregnant with Zeus (Jupiter), went to 
Crete, and gave birth to the child in the Dicteaan 
Cave, where he was brought up by the Curetes. 
When Zeus (Jupiter) had grown up, he availed 
himself of the assistance of Thetis, the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus, who gave to Cronus (Saturn) 
a potion which caused him to bring up the stone 
and the children he had sWallowed: United 
with his brothers and sisters, Zeus (Jupiter) 
now began the contest against Cronus (Saturn) 
and the ruling Titans. This contest. (usually 
ealled the Titanomachia) was carried on in 
Thessaly, Cronus (Saturn) and the Titans. oc- 
cupying Mount Othrys, and the sons of Cronus 
(Saturn) Mount Olympus. ° It lasted ten years, 
till at length Gea (Terra) promised victory to 
Zeus (Jupiter) if he would deliver the Cyclopes 
and Hecatoncheires from Tartarus. Zeus (Ju- 
piter) accordingly slew Campe, who guarded the 
Cyclopes, and the latter furnished him with 
thunder and lightning. The Titdns then were 
overcome, and hurled down into a cavity below 
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guard them. It must be observed that the fight 

of the Titans'is sometimes confounded by an- 

cient writers with the fight of the Gigantes.— 

2. The name Titans is also given to those di- 

vine or semi-divine beings who were descended: 
from the Titans, such as Prometheus, Hecate, 

Latona, Pyrrha, and especially ‘Helios (the Sun) 
and Selene (the Moon) as the children of Hype- 

rion and Thia, and even the descendants of 
Helios, such as Circe. Bape: 

Trrarmsius (Terappococ : now Elassonitiko or 
Xeraghi),.a river of Thessaly, also called Euro~ 
pus, rising in Mount Titarus; flowing through 
the country of the Perrhebi, and falling into the 
Peneus southeast of Phalanna. Its waters were 
impregnated with an oily substance, whence it 
was said to be a branch of the infernal Styx. 

Trruonus (Tifwvrdc); son. of Laomedon and 
Strymo, and brother of Priam: By the prayers 
of Hos (Aurora), who loved him, he obtained 
from the gods immortality, but not eternal youth, 
in consequence of which he completely shrunk 
together in his old age, whence am old decrepit 
man was proverbially called Tithonus. As he 
could not ‘die, Eos (Aurora) changed him into a 
cicada. : 

Tirndria. Vid. Neon. 

Trruraustes (TiOpatorgc), a Persian, who 
succeeded ‘Tissaphernes in his satrapy, and put 
him to death by order of-Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
B.C. 395. Being unable to make peace with 
Agesilaus, he sent Timocrates, the Rhodian, 
into .Greece with fifty talents, to distribute 
among the leading men in the several states, in 
order to induce them to excite a war against 
Sparta at home. : 

Tirrinus, Jorivs, a Roman writer, was the 
father of the rhetorician Titianus, who taught 
the younger Maximinus. The elder Titianus 
may therefore be placed in the reigns of Com- 
modus, Pertinax,and Severus. He was called 
the ape of_his ‘age, because he had imitated 
every thing. All his works are lost. 

Trrinivs, a Roman dramatist, whose produc- 
tions belonged to the department of the Come-, 
dia Togata, is commended by Varro on account~ 
of the skill with which he developed the char- 
acters of the personages whom he brought upon 
the stage. It appears that he was younger than 
Ceecilius, but older than Terence, and flourished 
about B.C. 170. The names of upward of 
fourteen plays, together with a considerable 
number of short fragments, have been preserv- 
ed by the grammarians. Paes 

Tittus Seprimivs. Vid. Seprrmius: 

[Trrormus (Tiropyoc), a herdsman of Astolia, 
renowned for his great strength, which so far 
surpassed that of the celebrated Milo of Cro- 
tona, that the latter is said to have exclaimed, 
on witnessing a display of his physical powers, 
‘‘Oh, Jupiter! hast thou begotten in this man 
another Hercules for us!”"] _ 

Titus Fravivs Sasinus Vespastanus, Roman 
emperor A.D. 79-81, commonly called by his 
prenomen Trrus, was the son of the Emperor 
Vespasianus and his wife Flavia Domitilla. He 
was born on the 30th of December, A.D. 40. 
When a young man he served as tribunus mil- _ 
itum in Britain and in Germany with great 
credit. After having been questor, he had the 


Tartarus, and the Hecatoncheires were set to| command of a legion, and served under his. 
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father in the Jewish wars. Vespasian returned 4 


to Italy after he had been proclaimed emperor 


on the first-of July, A.D. 69; but Titus remain-. 


ed in Palestine.to prosecute the siege of Jeru- 
salem, during which he, showed the. talents of 
a general with the daring of a soldier. The 
siege of Jerusalem was concluded by the cap- 
ture of the place on the 8th of September, 70. 
Titus returned.to Italy in the following year 


(71), and triumphed at Rome. with his father. ; 


He also received the title of Cesar, and became 
the associate of Vespasian in the government. 
His conduct-at this time gave no good promise, 
and the people looked upon him as likely to be 
another Nero. He was accused of being ex- 
eessively addicted to the pleasures of the table, 
of indulging lustful passions in a scandalous 
way, and of putting suspected persons to death 
with very little ceremony. His attachment to 
Berenice, the sister of Agrippa II., also made 
him unpopular. Titus became acquainted with 
her when he was in Judea, and after the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem she followed him to Rome 
with her brother Agrippa, and both of them 
lodged in the emperor’s residence. | It was said 
that Titus had promised to marry Berenice, 
but as this intended union gave the Romans 
great dissatisfaction, he sent her away from 
Rome after he became emperor, Titus suc- 
ceeded his father in 79, and his government 
proved an agreeable surprise to those who had 
anticipated a return of the times of Nero. His 
brother Domitian was accused of having enter- 
tained designs against Titus; but, instead of 
punishing him, ‘Titus endeavored to win his 
affection, and urged him not to attempt to gain 
by criminal means that power which he would 
one day have in a legitimate way. During his 
whole reign Titus displayed a sincere desire for 
the happiness of the people, and he did all that 
he could to relieve them in times of distress. 
He assumed the office of pontifex maximus aft- 
er the death of his father, and with the purpose, 
as he declared, of keeping his hands free from 
blood ; a resolution which he kept. Two patri- 
cians, who were convicted by the senate of a 
conspiracy against him, were pardoned, and 
treated with kindness and confidence. He 


checked all prosecutions for the crime of lesa 


majestas, and he severely punished all informers. 
The first year of his reign is memorable for the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, which desolated a 
large part of the adjacent country, and buried 
with lava and ashes the towns of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. ‘Titus endeavored to repair the 
ravages of this great eruption : he sent two con- 
sulars with money to restore the ruined towns, 
and ke applied to this purpose the property of 
those who had been destroyed, and had left no 
next of kin. At the beginning of the following 
year (80) there was a great fire at Rome, which 
jasted three days and three nights, and destroy- 
ed the Capitol, the library of Augustus, the the- 
atre of Pompeius, and other public buildings, 
besides many houses. The emperor declared 
that he should consider all the loss as his own, 
and he set about repairing it with great activity ; 
he took even the decorations of the imperial 


residences, and sold them to raise money. The | 


eruption of Vesuvius was followed by a dread- 
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on the part of the benevolent emperor. In this 
year he completed the great amphitheatre called 
the Colosseum, which had been commenced by 
his father ; and also the baths called the baths 
of Titus. The dedication of these two edifices 
was celebrated by spectacles which lasted one 
hundred days; by a naval battle in the old 
naumachia, and fights of gladiators: on one day 
alone five thousand wild animals are said to 
have been exhibited, a number which we may 
reasonably suspect to be exaggerated. He died 
on the thirteenth of September, 81, after a reign 


of two years, two months, and twenty days. 


He was in the forty-first year ofhis age. There 
were suspicions that he was poisoned by Domi- 
tian. There is a story that Domitian came be- 
fore Titus was dead, and ordered him to be de- 
serted by those about him: according to an- 
other story, he ordered him. to be thrown into a 
vessel full of snow, under the pretext of cooling 
his fever. Titus was succeeded by his brother 
Domitian. His daughter Julia Sabina was mar- 
ried to Flavius Sabinus, his cousin, the son of 


Flavius Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian. . 


Titus is said to have written Greek poems and 
tragedies; he was very familiar with Greek. 
He also wrote many letters in his father’s name 
during Vespasian’s. life, and drew up edicta. 
Tiryus (Tirvd¢), son of Terra (Gea), or of 
Jupiter (Zeus) and Elara, the daughter of Or- 
chomenus, was a giant in Eubea, Instigated 
by Juno (Hera), he attempted to offer violence 
to Latona (Leto) or Diana (Artemis), when ‘she 
passed through Panopeus to Pytho, but he was 
killed by the arrows of Diana (Artemis) or Apol- 
lo; according to others, Jupiter (Zeus) destroy- 
ed him with a flash of lightning. He was then 


cast into Tartarus, and there he lay outstretch- . 


ed on the ground, covering nine acres, with two 
vultures or snakes devouring his liver, His de- 
struction by the arrows of Diana (Artemis) and 
Apollo was represented on the throne of Apollo 
at Amycle. 4! 

Tius or Tium (Tiéoc, Tiov, also Tyiov: now 
Tios or Tilios), a sea-port town of Bithynia, on 
the River Billeus ; a colony from Miletus, and 
thé native place of Phileterus, the founder of 
the Pergamene kingdom. 

TLEPoLemus (TAnréAeuoc), son of Hercules by 
Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, or by Astydamia, 
daughter of Amyntor. He was King of Argos, 
but after slaying his uncle Licymnius he was 
obliged to take to flight ; and, in conformity with 
the command of an oracle, he settled in Rhodes, 
where he built the towns of Lindos, Jalysus, and 
Camirus. He joined the Greeks in the Trojan 
war with nine ships, but was slain by Sarpedon. 

Tos (TAdg, gen. TAG: TAwete, TAwirng : ru- 
ins near Doover), a considerable city in the inte- 
rior of Lycia, about two and a half miles east 
of the River Xanthus, on the road leading over 
Mount Massicytus to Cibyra. 

Taurus. Vid. Tomarvs. 


Tué.us (Tuadoc), god of Mount Tmolus in’ 


Lydia, is described as the husband of Pluto (or 
Omphale) and father of Tantalus, and is said to 
have decided the musical contest between Apol- 
lo and Pan. ye 
Tuotus or Timotus (TuOAo¢: now Kisilja 
Musa Dagh), a celebrated mountain of Asia 


ful pestilence, which called for fresh exertions | Minor, running east and west through the cen- 
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tre of Lydia, and dividing the plain of the Her- 
mus, on the north, from that of the Cayster, on 
the south. At its eastern ‘end it joins Mount 
Messogis, thus entirely inclosing the valley of 
the Cayster. On the west, after throwing out 
the northwestern branch called Sipylus, it runs 
far out into the Augean, forming, under the name 
of Mimas, the great Ionian peninsula, beyond 
which it is still further prolonged in the island 
of Chios. On its northern side are the sources 
of the Pactolus and the Cogamus ; on its south- 
ern side those of the Cayster. It produced 
wine, saffron, zine, and gold. 

Tooara, Gavuia. Vid. Gavia. , 

Totpiicum (now Zulpich),.a town of Gallia 
Belgica, on the road from Colonia Agrippina to 
Treviri. 

To.entinum (Tolinas, -atis: now Tolentino), 
a town of Picenum, on a height on the River 
Flusor (now Chiente). 

Totinus or TrLonivs (now Turano), a river 
in the land of the Sabines, rising in the country 
of the Marsi and A%qui, and falling into the 
Velinus. 

To.srum (now Toledo), the capital of the Car- 
petani in Hispania 'Tarraconensis, situated on 
the River Tagus, which nearly encompasses the 
town, and upon seven hills. According to tra- 
dition, it was founded by Jews, who fled thither 
when Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and who called it Toledoth, or the ‘ city of gen- 
erations.” It was taken by the Romans under 
the proconsul M. Fulvius, B.C. 192, when it is 
described as a small but fortified town. It was 
celebrated in ancient, as well as in modern 
times, for the manufactory of swords; but it 
owed its greatness to the Gothic kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions. It still 
eontains many Roman remains. 

Touistopoal, Toristopos (ToAsarobéyrot, To- 
Atorobdior, Todtoroboyror). Vid. Gavatta. 

[Toimiprs (ToAuidyc). 1. An Athenian gen- 
eral, who ravaged the coast of the Peloponne- 
sus in B.C, 455, burned the Spartan arsenal at 
Gythium, took Naupactus, and settled there the 
Messenians who left their country on its con- 
quest by the Spartans. He afterward under- 
took an expedition to quell a disturbance in 
Cheronea and Orchomenus, but was defeated 
and slain.—2. An Elean, a herald in the Greek 
army of Cyrus, considered the best herald of 
his day.] 

TOLOPHON (Tododav: 'Tododévioc), also called 
Co.oPHON (KoAogov), a town of Locris, on the 
Corinthian Gulf. ‘ 

Toxtosa (now Tolouse), a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and the capital of the Tectosages, was 
situated on the Garumna, near the frontiers of 
Aquitania. It was subsequently made a Roman 
colony, and was surnamed Palladia. It was a 
large and wealthy town, and contained a cele- 
brated temple, in which great. riches were de- 
posited. In this temple there is said to have 
been preserved a great part of the booty taken 
by Brennus from the temple at Delphi. The 
town and temple were plundered by the consul 
Q. Servilius Cepio in B.C. 106; but the sub- 
sequent destruction of his, army and his own 
unbappy fate were regarded as a divine punish- 
ment for his sacrilegious act. Hence arose the 
proverb Aurum Tolosanum habet. There are 
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the ruins of a small’ amphitheatre and some 

other Roman remains at the modern town, 
[Tonummios, an augur among the Rutulians, 

who distinguished himself by his bravery, was 


-the means of preventing the completion of a 


friendly compact between Turnus and Aineas; 
and was slain in the subsequent conflict. ] 

Totumnius, Lar, king of the Veientes, to. 
whom Fidene revolted in B.C. 438, and at 
whose instigation the inhabitants of Fidens 
slew the four Roman ambassadors who had 
been sent to Fidene' to inquire into the reasons 
of their recent conduct. Statues ofthese am- 
bassadors were. placed on the Rostra at Rome, 
where they continued till a late time. In the 
war which followed, Tolumnius was slain in 
single combat by Cornelius Cossus, who dedi- 
cated his spoils in the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius, the second of the three instances in which 
the spolia opima were won: 

Tomarus or Tmarus (Téuapoc, Tudpoc : now 
Tomaro), a mountain in Epirus, in the district 
Molossia, between the Lake Pambotis and the 
River Arachthus, near Dodona. 

Tomeus (Toustc: now Kondozonz), a mount- 


-ain in Messenia, east of the promontory Cory- 


phasium. 

Tomi or Toémis (Té6uot, Toute: Touedtc, Tomi- 
ta: now Tomiswar or Jegni Pangola), a town 
of Thrace (subsequently Meesia), situated on the- 
western shore of the Euxine, and at a later 
time the capital of Scythia Minor. According 
to tradition, it was called Tomi (from réyve, 
cut”) because Medea here cut to pieces the 
body of her brother Absyrtus. It is saidto have 
been a colony of the Milesians. It is renowned 
as the place of Ovid’s banishment. 

TomyYris (Tépvpic), a queen of the Massageta, 
who dwelt south-of the Araxes (Jaxartes), by 
whom Cyrus was slain in battle B.C. 529. 

[Toneinivs. 1. A dissolute young Roman, 
mentioned contemptuously by Cicero among 
the favorites of Catiline—2. A lawyer under 
gig: noted for his avarice, ridiculed by Juve- 
nal.] : D 

[Yorazos, an island on the western side o 
the Sinus Arabicus. Vid. OpniopEs.] 

Tornapotus. Vid. Puyscus, No. 3. 

[Toronawus or Tordnicus Sinus (Topwvaioc, 
Topwvikdc, Topovearde koAroc), T orONAtCUs (Liv., 
now Gulf of Cassandhra or Hagios-Mamos). 
Vid. Toront, No. 1.] 

Tor6nE (Topévn: Topwvaioc). 1. A town of 
Macedonia, in the district Chalcidice, and on 
the southwestern side of the peninsula Sitho- 
nia, from which the gulf between the peninsw- 
las Sithonia and Pallene was called Sinus Toro- 
naicus.—[2. Vid. Toryne.] 

Torquatus, the name of a patrician family ot 
the Manlia gens. 1. T. Manuios Imperiosus 
Torquatus, the son of L. Manlius Capitolinus 
Imperiosus, dictator B.C. 363, was a favorite 
hero of Roman story. Mantius is said to have 
been dull of mind in his youth, and was brought 
up by his father in the closest retirement in the © 
country. When the tribune M. Pomponius ac- 
cused the elder Manlius in’ B.C. 362; on ac- 
count of the cruelties he had practiced in his 
dictatorship, he endeavored to excite an odiuna 
against him by representing him at the same 
time as a cruel and tyrannical father.) As soon 
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as the younger Manlius heard of this, he hur- 
ried.to Rome, obtained admission to Pomponius 
early in the morning,-and compelled the. trib- 
une, by threatening him with instant death if 
he did not take the oath, to swear that he would 
drop the accusation against his father, In 361 
Manlius served under the dictator T. Quintius 
Pennus in the war against the Gauls, and in 
this. campaign earned immortal glory by slaying 
in single combat a gigantic Gaul. From the 
dead body of the barbarian he took the chain 
(torques) which had adorned him, and placed it 
around his own neck; and from this circum- 
stance he obtained the surname of Torquatus. 
He was dictator in 353, and again in 349.. He 
was also three times consul, namely, in 347, 
344, and in 340. In the last-of these years 
Torquatus and his colleague P. Decius Mus 
gained the great victory over the Latins at the 
foot, of Vesuvius, which established forever the 
supremacy of Rome over Latium. Vad. Decius. 
“Shortly before the battle, when the two armies 
were encamped opposite to one another, the 
consuls published a proclamation that no Ro- 
man should engage in single combat with a 
Latin on pain of death. Notwithstanding: this 
' proclamation, the young Manlius, the son of the 
consul, provoked by the insults of a Tusculan 
noble of the name of Mettius Geminus, accept- 
ed his challenge, slew his adversary, and bore 
the bloody spoils in triumph to his father. Death 
was his reward. The consul would not over- 
look this breach of discipline, and the unhappy 
youth was executed by the lictor in presence of 
the assembled army. This severe sentence 
rendered Torquatus an object of detestation 
among the Roman youths as long as he lived , 
and the recollection of his severity was pre- 
served in after ages by the expression Mantana 
imperia.—2. T. Manurus Torquatus, consul B.C. 
235, when he conquered the Sardinians; cen- 
sor 231, and consul a second time in 224. He 
possessed the hereditary sternness and severity 
of his family ; and we find him opposing in the 
senate the ransom of those Romans who had 
been taken prisoners at the fatal battle of Can- 
ne. In 217 he was sent into Sardinia, where 
he carried on the war with success against the 
Carthaginians and the Sardinians. He was dic- 
tator in 210.—3. T. Manutius Torquartus, con- 
sul 165 with Cn. Octavius. He inherited the 
severity of his ancestors, of which an instance 
is related in the condemnation of his son, who 
had been adopted by D. Junius Silanus. Vid. 
Sitanus, No. 1.—4. L. Manuivs Torquarus, con- 
sul B.C. 65 with L. Aurelius Cotta.. Torquatus 
and Cotta ebtained the consulship in conse- 
quence of the condemnation, on account of brib- 
ery, of P. Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius Pe- 
tus, who had been already elected consuls. | Aft- 
er his consulship Torquatus obtained the prov- 
ince of Macedonia. He took an active part in 
suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63; 
and he also supported Cicero when he was ban- 
ished in 58.—5. L. Manxius Torquatus, son of 
No. 4, accused of bribery, in 66, the consuls 
elect, P. Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius Pe- 
tus, and thus secured the consulship for his fa- 
ther. He was closely connected with Cicero 
during the pretorship (65) and consulship (63) 
of the latter. In 62 he brought a second accu- 
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sation against P. Sulla, whom he now charged 
with having been a party to both of Catiline’s 
conspiracies. Sulla was defended by Horten- 
sius. and by Cicero in a speech which is: still 
extant. Torquatus, like. his father, belonged to 
the aristocratical party, and accordingly opposed 
Cesar on the breaking out of the civil war in 
49. He was pretor in that year, and was sta- 
tioned at Alba with six cohorts. He’ subse- 
quently joined Pompey in Greece, and in the 


following year (48) he had the command of Ori-' 


cum intrusted to him, but was obliged to sur- 
render both himself and the town to Cesar, 
who, however, dismissed Torquatus uninjured: 
After the battle of Pharsalia Torquatus went to 
Africa, and upon the defeat of his party in that 
country in 46 he attempted to escape to Spain 
along with Scipio and others, but was taken 
prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Regius, and 
slain together with his. companions. 
was Well acquainted with Greek literature, and 
is praised by Cicero as a man well trained in 
every kind of learning. He belonged to the 
Epicurean school .of philosophy, and is intro- 
duced by Cicero as the advocate of that school 
in his dialogue De Finibus, the first book of 
which is called T’orqguatus in Cicero’s letters to 


Torquatus ~ 


Atticus.—6. A. Mantius Torquarus, pretor in 


52, when he presided at the trial of Milo for 
bribery. On the breaking out of the civil war 
he espoused the side of Pompey, and after the 
defeat of the latter retired to Athens, where he 
was living in exile in 45. He was an intimate 
friend of Cicero, who addressed four letters. to 
him while he was in exile. 
Torquatus Siwwanus. Vid. Sivanus. 


[Toryne (Toptvy) or Torone (Topevy, near, 


Perga), a haven in Thesprotia, where the fleet 
of Augustus was moored for a short time pre- 
vious tothe battle of Actium.] 

ToxanpRi, a people in Gallia Belgica, between 
the Menapii and Morini, on the right bank of 
the Scaldis. 

Trapita, Q., a Roman comic dramatist, who 


oceupies the eighth place in the canon of Vol- 


catius Sedigitus. Vid. Sepicitus.. The peri- 
od when he flourished is uncertain, but he has 
been placed about B.C. 130. No portion of his 
works has been preserved with the exception of 
half a dozen lines quoted by Cicero, [edited in 
Bothe’s Poete Scenici Latin., vol. vi., p. 29-30.] 

Tracuitus, GaLerivs, consul.A.D. 68 with 
Silius Italicus, is frequently mentioned by his 
contemporary Quintilian as one of the most 
distinguished orators,of his age. 


Tracuis or Tracurn (Tpaxic, Ion. Tpnyic, 


Tpoayiv: Tpayivioc). 1. Also called Heractes 
Tracuinia, or HeracLia PatHioripts, or sim- 
ply Heractia (“Hpdneca 7 év Tpayivacc, or ‘H. 
” év Toayiv.), a town of Thessaly, in the dis- 
trict Malis, celebrated as the residence of Her- 
cules for a time.—2. A town of Phocis, on the 
frontiers of Beotia, and on the slope of Mount 
Helicon, in the neighborhood of Lebadea. 
Tracuonitis or Tracton (Tpaywviric, Tpd- 
yur), the northern district of Palestine beyond 
the Jordan, lay between Antilibanus and the 
mountains of Arabia, and was bounded on-the 
north by the territory of Damascus, on the east 


by Auranitis, on the south by Iturea, and on | 


It was for the most 


the west by Gaulanitis. 
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part a sandy desert, intersected by two ranges 
of rocky mountains, called Trachones (Tpayo- 
vec), the caves in which gave refuge to numer- 
ous bands of robbers. © For its’ political rela- 
tions under the Asmonean and Idumean prin- 
ces, vid. Patastina: 
belonged sometimes to the province of Judea 
and sometimes to that of Arabia.’ It forms part 
of the Hauran. ; 

[Trapvucra, Jutta (now Tarifa), a town’ in 
Hispania Betica, owed its origin to the Ro- 
mans, who transported (whence the name T7ra- 
ducta) hither the inhabitants of Zelas, a town in 
Africa, near Tingis, adding some colonists of 
their own to the number.] ! 

Tracia, Tracia, or Tracias (Tpayia, Tpa- 
yiat, Tpayiag), a small island (or more than 
One) in the Augean Sea, near Samos, probably 
between it and Pharmacussa, where. Pericles 
gained a naval victory over the Samians, B.C. 
439. 

TRAcurium (now Trau or Troghie), a town 
of Dalmatia, in Illyricum, celebrated for its mar- 
ble, and situated on an island connected with 
the main land by means of a mole. ' 

Trasanopéuts. 1. (Now Orichovo), a town in 
the interior of Thrace, on the Hebrus, founded 
by Trajan.—2. A town of Cilicia. Vid. Srxt- 
nus,—3. A town in Mysia, on the borders of 


» Phrygia. 


Trasinus, M. Utpivs, Roman emperor A.D. 
98-117, was born at Italica, near Seville, the 
18th of September, 52. He was trained to 
arms, and served with distinction in the East 


and in Germany. He was consul in 91, and at: 


the close of 97 he was adopted by the Emperor 
Nerva, who gave him the rank of Caesar and 
the names of Nerva and Germanicus, and, 
shortly after, the title of imperator and the trib- 
unitia potestas.. His style and title after his 
elevation to the imperial dignity were Imperator 
Cesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus. He was the 
first emperor who was born out of Italy. Nerva 
died in January, 98, and was succeeded by Tra- 
jan, who was then at Cologne. His accession 
was hailed with joy, and he did not disappoint 
the expectations of the people. He was aman 
adapted to command. He was strong and heal- 
thy, of a majestic appearance, laborious, and 
inured to fatigue. Though not a man of letters, 
he had good sense, a knowledge of the world, 
and a sound judgment... His mode of living was 
very simple, and in his campaigns he shared 


all the sufferings and privations of the soldiers, 


by whom he’ was’ both loved and feared. He 
was a friend to justice, and he hada sincere de- 
sire for the happiness of the people. Trajan 
did not return to Rome for some months, being 
employed in settling the frontiers on the Rhine 
andthe Danube. He entered Rome on foot, ac- 
companied by his wife Pompeia Plotina. This 
lady is highly commended by Pliny the younger 
for her modest virtues, and her affection to Mar- 
ciana, the sister of Trajan. In A.D. 101 Trajan 
left Rome for his campaign against the Daci. 
Decebalus, king of the-Daci, had compelled Do- 
mitian to purchase peace by an annual payment 
of money; and Trajan determined on hostili- 
ties. This war employed Trajan between two 
and three years; but it ended with the defeat 
of Decebalus, who sued for peace at the feet 
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of the Roman emperor. Trajan assumed the 
name of Dacicus, and entered Rome in triumph 
(103). In the following year (104) Trajan com- 
menced his second Dacian war-against Dece- 
balus, who, it is said, had broken the; treaty. 
Decebalus was: completely defeated, and pat an’ 
end to his life\(106). . In the course of this war 
Trajan built (105) a permanent bridge across the 
Danube at a place now called Szernecz. The 
piers were of stone and of an enormous size, 
but the arches were of wood. After the death 
of Decebalus Dacia was-reduced to the form 
of a Roman province ; strong forts were built 
in various places, and Roman eolonies were 


planted. It is generally Supposed that, the col- 


umn at Rome, called the Column of Trajan, was 
erected to commemorate his Dacian victories. 
On his return Trajan had.a triumph, and he ex- 
hibited games to the people for one hundred and 
twenty-three days. Eleven ‘thousand animals 
were slaughtered during these amusements ; 
and an army of gladiators, ten thousand men, 
gratified the Romans by killing one another. 
About this time Arabia Petrea was subjected 
to the empire by A. Cornelius Palma, the gov- 
ernor of Syria; and an Indian embassy came 
to Rome. Trajan constructed a road across the 
Pomptine marshes, and built magnificent bridges 
across the streams. Buildings, probably man- 
siones, were constructed by the side of this 
road. In 114 Trajan left Rome to make war 
on the Armenians ‘and the Parthians. He spent 
the winter of 114 at Antioch, and in the follow- 
ing year he invaded the Parthian dominions. 
The most striking and brilliant success attend- 
ed his arms. In the course of two campaigns 
(115-116) he conquered the greater part of the 
Parthian empire, and took the Parthian capital, 
Ctesiphon.” In 116 he descended the Tigris 
and entered the Erythrean Sea (the Persian 
Gulf). While he was thus engaged the Par- 
thians rose against the Romans, but were again 
subdued by the generals of Trajan. On his re- 
turn to Ctesiphon, Trajan determined to give 
the Parthians a king, and placed the diadem on 
the head of Parthamaspates. In 117 Trajan 
fell ill, and, as his complaint grew worse, he set, 
out for Italy. He lived to reach Selinus in Ci- 
licia, afterward called Trajanopolis, where he 
died in August, 117, after a reign of nineteen 
years, Six months, and fifteen days. His ashes 
were taken to Rome in a golden urn, carried in 
triumphal procession, and deposited under the 
column which bears hisname. He left no chil- 
dren, and he was succeeded by Hadrian. » Tra- 
Jan constructed several great roads in the em- 
pire; he built libraries at Rome, one of which, 
called the Ulpia Bibliotheca, is often mentioned ; 
and a theatre in the Campus Martius. His 
great work was the Forum Trajanum, in the 
centre of which was placed the column of Tras 
jan. Under the reign of Trajan lived Sextus 
Julius Frontmus, C.. Cornelius Tacitus, the 
younger Pliny, and various others of less note. 
Plutarch, Suetonius, and Epictetus survived 
Trajan. The jurists Juventius Celsus and Ne- 
ratius Priscus, were living under Trajan. 
TRasinus Portus. “Vid. Centum Crue. 
Trassotum (now Utrecht), a town of-the Ba- 
tavi, on the Rhine, called at a later time Trajec- 
tus Rheni, or Ad Rhenum. 


‘ ode 
TRALLES. 


~ TRaLies or’ Trauxis (al Tparrcic, pT paar: ; 
Toaddcavéc, Trallianus: ruins at Ghiuzel- Hisar, 

near Azdin), a flourishing commercial city of 

Asia Minor, reckoned sometimes to Ionia and 

sometimes to Caria. It stood on a quadrangular 
height at the southern foot of Mount Messogis 

(with a citadel on a higher point), onthe banks 

of the little river Eudon, a northern tributary of 

the Meander, from which the city was distant 

eighty stadia (eight geographical miles).- The 

surrounding country was extremely fertile and 

beautiful, and hence the city was‘at first called 

Anthea ("“Avdeva). Under the Seleucide it bore 

the names of Seleucia and Antiochia. It was 

inhabited by a mixed population of Greeks and 
Carians. There was a less important city of 

the same name in Phrygia, if, indeed, it be not 

the same. RT a 

[Tranips (Tpavia), a people of Thrace, 
mentioned along with the Melandite (vid. Mn- 
LANDEPT#) and Thyni, by Seuthes, in the Anab- 
asis of Xenophon, as forming part of the gov- 
ernment of his father Mesades. ] 

TRANQUILLUS, SUETONIUS. Vid. SureTontvs. 

TRANSCELLENSIS Mons, a mountain of Maure- 
tania Cesariensis, between Cesarea and. the 
River Chinalaph. 

[Trans Tiperm or TRANSTIBERINA, @ region 
of Rome. Vid: Roma, p. 746, a, No. 14.] 

Traprzopouis (Tparefobrodic) a town of Asia 
Minor, on the southern slope of Mount Cadmus, 
on the confines of Caria and Phrygia. Its site 
is uncertain. whi 

-Trapuzts (Tpamelote: Tparelodvtiog and 
-ovotoc). 1. (Near Mavria), a city of Arcadia, 
on the Alpheus, the name of which was myth- 
ically derived from the tpdmeGa, or altar, on 
which Lycaon was said to have offered human 
sacrifices to Jove. At the time of the’building 
of Megalopolis, the inhabitants of Trapezus, 
rather than be transferred to the new city, mi- 
grated to the shores of the Euxine, and their 
city fell to ruin.—2. (Now Tarabosan, Trabezun, 
or Trebizond), a colony of Sinope, at almost the 
extreme east of the northern shore of Asia 

Minor. After Sinope lost her independence, 
Trapezus belonged first to Armenia Minor, and 
afterward to the kingdom of Pontus. Under 
the Romans it was made a free city, probably 
by Pompey, and, by Trajan, the capital of Pon- 

-tus Cappadocius. Hadrian constructed’a new 
harbor; and the city became a place of first-rate 
commercial importance. It was also strongly 
fortified. It was taken by the Goths in the 
reign of Valerian; but it had recovered, and 
was in a flourishing state at the time of Justin- 
jan, who repaired its fortifications. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it was for some time the seat of a frag- 
ment of the Greek empire, called the empire of 
Trebizond. It is now the second commercial 
port of the Black Sea, ranking next after 
Odessa. 

Trasimanus Lacus (now Lago di Perugia), 
sometimes, but not correctly, written THrasy- 
manus, a lake in Etruria, between Clusium and 
Perusia, memorable for the victory gained by 
Hannibal over the Romans under Flaminius, 
BC: 217. 

Trepa (Trebanus: now Trev), a town in 
Latium, near the sources of the Anio, north- 
east of Anagnia. 


TREBULA. se 
Trepativs Testa. (Vid. Tusva. 


[Trepecuianus, C. Annrus,a Cilician pirate, 
proclaimed. himself Roman emperor (one of the 


so-called thirty tyrants) A.D. 264, but was. de- 


feated and slain in Isauria by one of the gen- 
erals of Gallienus.) 
Tretetrivs Potio, one of the six Scriptores 


Historie Auguste, flourished under Constantine, 


and was anterior to Vopiscus. His name is 


prefixed to the biographies of, 1. The two Va-' 


leriani, father and son; 2. The Gallieni; 3. The 
Thirty Tyrants; 4. Claudius, the last-named 
piece being addressed to Constantine. We learn 
from Vopiscus that the lives written by. Trebel- 


lius Pollio commenced with Philippus and ex- 


tended down to Claudius. Of these, all as far 
as the Valeriani, regarding whom but a short 
fragment remains, have been lost. [For edi- 
tions, vid. Caprrotinus, Juuivus. |] t 

Trepia (now T'rebbia), a small river in Gallia 


Cisalpina, falling into the Po near Placentia. | 


It is memorable for the victory which Hannibal 
gained over the Romans, B.C. 218. This river 
is generally dry in summer, but is filled with a 
rapid stream in winter, which was the season 
when Hannibal defeated the Romans. 
Treponius, ©., played rather a prominent 
part-in the last days of the republic. He com- 
menced public life as a’supporter of the aristo- 


cratical party, and in his.questorship (B.C. 60). 


he attempted to prevent the adoption of P. Clo- 
dius into a plebeian family. “He changed sides 


soon afterward, and in his tribunate of the plebs _ 


(55) he was the instrument of the triumvirs in 


proposing that Pompey should have the two | 


Spains, Crassus Syria, and Cesar the Gauls and 
Illvricum for another period of five years. This 
proposal received the approbation of the comi- 
tia, and is known by the name of Lex Trebonia: 


For this service he was rewarded by being ap- 


pointed one of Cesar’s legates in Gaul, where 


he ‘remained till the breaking out of the civil: 


war in 49. In the course of the same year he 


was intrusted by Cesar with the command of - 


the land forces engaged in the siege of Massilia. 
In 48 Trebonius was city-pretor, and in the dis- 
charge of his duties resisted the seditious at- 
tempts of his colleague M. Celius Rufus to ob- 
tain by force the repeal of Cesar’s law respect- 
ing the payment of debts. Toward the end of 
47, Trebonius, as pro-pretor, succeeded Q: Cas- 
sius Longinus in the government of Further 
Spain, but was Benalla from the province by a 
mutiny of the soldiers who espoused the Pom- 
peian party. Cesar raised him to the consul- 
ship in October, 45, and promised him the prov- 
ince of Asia. In return for all these honors and 


favors, Trebonius was one of the prime movers 


in the conspiracy to assassinate Cesar, and 
after the murder of his patron (44) he went as 
proconsul to the province of Asia. In the fol- 
lowing year (43), Dolabella, who had received 
from Antonius the province of Syria, surprised 
the town of Smyrna, where Trebonius was then 
residing, and slew him in his bed. : 
Tresona (Trebulanus). 1. (Now Tregghia), 
atown in Samnium, situated in the southeastern 
part of the mountains of Cajazzo.—2. Murusca, 
a town of the Sabines of uncertain site.—3. Sur- 
rena, also a town of the Sabines, and of uncer- 
tain site. , Ws 
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Trius (now Sacco), a river in Latium, and | Triarius allowed himself to be attacked at a-dis- 


@ tributary of the Liris. 
Tres Taperna. 


It is mentioned in the account of St. Paul’s jour- 
ney to Rome.—2. (Now Borghetto), a station in 
Gallia Cisalpina, on the road from Placentia to 
Mediolanum, 

Tretum (Tpnrov :.now Cape Bugiaroni, or Ras 
Seba Rous, i. e. Seven Capes), a great promon- 
tory on the coast of Numidia, forming the west: 
ern headland of the Sinus Olcachites (now Bay 
of Storah). i 

Trevirt or Treviri, a powerful people in 
Gallia Belgica, who were faithful allies of the 
Romans, and. whose cavalry was the best in all 
Gaul. The River Mosella flowed through their 
territory, which extended westward from the 
Rhine as far as the Remi. Their chief town 
was made a Roman colony by Augustus, and 
was called Aveusta Truvirdrum (now Trier or 
T'reves). It stood on the right bank of the Mo- 
sella, and became under the later empire one of 
the most flourishing Roman cities north of the 
Alps. It was the capital of Belgica Prima; and 
after the division of the Roman world by Diocle- 
tian (A.D. 292) into four districts, it became the 
residence of the Cesar who had the govern- 
ment of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. Here dwelt 
Constantius Chlorus and his son Constantine 
the Great, as well as several of the subsequent 
emperors. The modern city still contains many 
interesting Roman remains. They belong, how- 
ever, to the latter period of the empire, and are 
consequently not in the best style of art. The 


most important of these remains is the Porta 


Nigra,or Black Gate, a large and massive build- 
ing in an excellent state of preservation. In 
addition to this, we have extensive remains of 
the Roman baths, of the amphitheatre, and of 
the palace of Constantine. The piers of the 
bridge over the Moselle are likewise Roman. 
At the village of Igel, about six miles from 
Treves, is a beautiful Roman structure, being a 
four-sided obelisk, more than seventy feet high, 
covered with carvings, inscriptions, and bas- 
reliefs.. There has been much dispute respect- 
ing the object for which this building was erect- 
ed; but it appears to have been set up by two 
brothers, named Secundini, partly as a funeral 
monument to their deceased relatives, partly to 
celebrate their sister’s marriage, which is rep- 
resented on one of the bas-reliefs by the figures 
of a man and woman joining hands. 

Triarivus, Vaterius. 1. L., questor urbanus 
B.C. 81, and propretor in Sardinia 77, when he 
repulsed Lepidus; who had fled into that island 
after his unsuccessful attempt to repeal the laws 
of Sulla. Triarius served under Lucullus as 
one of his legates in the war against Mithrada- 
tes, and at first gained considerable distinction 
by his zeal and activity. In 68 Triarius was 
dispatched to the assistance of Fabius, who had 
been intrusted with the defence of Pontus, while 
Lucullus invaded Armenia, and who was now 
attacked by Mithradates with overwhelming 
numbers. ‘Triarius compelled Mithradates to 
assume the defensive, and early in the follow- 
ing year he commencedactive operations against 
the Pontic king. Anxious to gain the victory 
over Mithradates before the arrival of Lueullus, 
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‘1. A station on the Via Ap-; 
pia in Latium, between Aricia and Forum Appii. 


advantage, and was defeated with great slaugh- 
ter near Zela.—2. P., son of the preceding, ac- 
cused M. 4emilius Scaurus, in 54, first of repe- 
tunde and next of ambitus. Scaurus was de- 
fended on both occasions by. Cicero.—3. C., a 
friend of Cicero, who introduces him as one of 
the speakers in his dialogue De Finibus,; and 
praises his oratory in his Brutus. He fought on 
Pompey’s-side at the battle of Pharsalia. Tri- 
arius perished in the eivil wars, probably. in Af 
rica, for Cicero speaks in 45 of his death, and 
adds, that Triarius had left him the guardian of 
his children. Ot 

TRiBaLui, a powerful. people in Thrace, a 
branch of the Geta dwelling along the Danube, 
who were defeated by Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 335, and obliged to sue for peace. 

Tripoccr, a German people, settled in Gallia 
Belgica, between Mount Vogesus and the Rhine, 
in the neighborhood of Strasburg. airy 

Triponianus, a jurist, commissioned by Jus- 
tinianus, with sixteen others, to compile the Di- 
gest or Pandect. For details, vid. Justinranvs. 

TriodLa. Vid. Trrocaua. 

TricaRANon (Tpixdpavov : Tptkapavete ), a 
fortress in Phliasia, southeast of Phlius, on a’ 
mountain of the same name. : 

Tricasses, Tricastt, or TRICASsINI, a people 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, east of the Senones, 
whose chief town was Augustobona, afterward 
Tricasse (now Troyes). , 

Tricasrin1, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, 
between the Cavares and Vocontii, inhabiting a 
narrow slip of country between the Drome and 
the Isére. Their chief town was Augusta Tri- 
castinorum, or simply Augusta (now Aouste). 

Tricca, subsequently Trickna (Tpik«n, Tpixa- 
Aa: now’ Trikkala), an ancient town of Thes- 
saly, in the district Hestixotis, situated on the 
Letheus, north of the Peneus. Homer repre- 
sents it as governed by the sons of Aisculapius ; 
and it contained in later times a celebrated tem- 
ple of this god, 

Tricuonis (Tozyavic: now. Zygos or Vrakho- 
rv), a large lake in Astolia, east of Stratos and 
north of Mount. Aracynthus. : 

Trriondntum (Tpiydvior : Thiyovieds), a town 
in Adtolia, east of Lake Trichonis. _ 

Triciitinus, Lucritivs, Vid. Lucretia 


Gens. 
TricdL ont (TprkdAwvor : Tprxoawvedc), a town 
of Arcadia, a little north of Megalopolis, of 


which a temple of Neptune (Poseidon) alone 
remained in the time of Pausanias. 

Tricorit, a Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, a branch of the Sallyi, in the neighbor- 
hood of Massilia and Aque Sextia. 

Tricor¥raus (Tpcxdpvdoe : Tprxopbozoc), a de- 
mus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aiantis, 
between Marathon and Rhamnus. 4 

Triorana (Tpixpava: now Trikhirt), an island 
off the coast of Argolis, near Hermione. ‘ 

Tripentum (now Tent, in Italian Trento), the 
capital of the Tripenrint, and the chief town of 
Retia, situated on the River Athesis (now 
Adige), and on the pass of the Alps leading to 
Verona. Its greatness dates from the Middle 
Ages, and it is chiefly celebrated on account 
of the ecclesiastical council which assembled 
Within its walls A.D, 1545, 


TRIERES. 


Triires or Triiris (Tpcjone: now Enfeh ?), 
a small fortress: on ‘the coast of Phenicia, be- 
tween Tripolis and the Promontorium Theu- 
prosopon. ' fait Ta veg 

Triranum, a town in Latium of uncertainsite, 
between Minturne and Sinuessa. x 


{Trimprus (now Tremiti), an island on the | 


coast of Apulia, one of the Diomeprm Insura 
(q. v.), where Julia, the grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus, died in exile.] 

{Trimontium. Vid. Puriepopotis.] 

Trinacria. Vid. Sroivia. 

Trinemiis or Trinemia (Tplveueic, Tprvéuera : 
Toveuevo), a demus in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Cecropis, on Mount Parnes. 

[Trini (flumen, now Trigno), a small river 
in the country of the Frentani, afforded a good 
harbor for ships (flumen portuosum, Plzn.).] 

Trinopanres, one of the most powerful peo- 
ple of Britain, inhabiting the modern Essex. 
They are mentioned in Cesar’s invasion of 
Britain, and they offered a formidable resist- 
ance to the invading force sent into the island 
by the Emperor Claudius. : 

[Trio, Ly Furcrntvs, a notorious informer un- 
der Tiberius,-and_one of the friends and favor- 
ites of that emperor: in A.D. 20 he accused Pi- 
so before the consuls, and for that service was 
still farther honored by Tiberius. In A.D. 35 
he was thrown into prison on suspicion, and 
there put an end to his own life.] 

Triocata or Trickta (Tpdcada, Tpixara: 
Tpixadivoc, Tricalinus : near Calata Bellota), a 
mountain fortress in the interior of Sicily, near 
the Crimisus, was in the Servile war the head- 
quarters of the slaves, and the residence of their 
leader Tryphon. 

TriIdPAS (Tpcdrra¢ or Tpiop), son of Neptune 
(Poseidon) and Canace, a daughter of Aolus, or 
of Helios and Rhodos, and the father of Iphi- 
media and Erysichthon. Hence his son Ery- 
sichthon is. called. Triopéiws, and his grand- 
‘daughter Mestra or Metra, the daughter of Ery- 
sichthon, Triopéis. Triopas expelled the Pelas- 
gians from the Dotian plain, but was himself 
obliged to emigrate, and went to Caria, where 
he founded Cnidus on the Triopian promontory. 
His son Erysichthon: was punished by Ceres 
(Demeter) with insatiable hunger because he 
had violated her sacred grove; but others re- 
late the same of Triopas himself. 

Tridpia Or Trriorron, an early name of Cnivvs. 

Tridviuom (Tpvériov : now Cape Krio), the 
promontory which terminates the peninsula of 
Cnidus, forming the southwestern headland of 
Garia and of Asia Minor. Upon it was a temple 
of Apollo, surnamed Triopius, which was the 
centre of union for the states of Doris. Hence 
it was also called the Sacred Promontory (akpo- 
THplov bepov). 

Trrpuviia (Tprdvala: Tprpdazog), the south- 
ern portion of Elis, lying between the Alpheus 
and the Neda, is said to have derived its name 
from the three different tribes by which it was 
peopled. Its chief town was Pytos. 

(Trienyius (Tpidvioc), son of Areas and Lao- 
damia, the legendary hero eponymus of Tri- 
phylia. J ; 5) 

Tripoptscus (Tprrodickog : Tpirodioxtog : ru- 
ins near Derwent), a town in the interior of Me- 


garis, northwest of Megara. 


TRIPTOLEMUS. 


/Tripozis (Tpitoduc:. Tpemodtrye), is properly ~ 


the name of a confederacy composed of three 


cities, or a district containing three cities, but 


it is also applied to single cities which had,some 
such relation to others as to make the name ap- 
propriate. - 1. In Arcadia, comprising the three 


cities of Callia, Dipeena, and Nonacris: its name: 
is preserved in the modern town of Tripolitza. | 


—2. T. Pecaconta, in Thessaly; comprising the 
three towns of Azorus, Doliche, and Pythium. 
—3. In Rhodes, comprising the three Dorian 
cities Lindus, Ialysus; and Camirus. 
pus.—4. (Now Kash Yeni), a city on the Me- 
ander, twelve miles west of Hierapolis, on the 
borders of Phrygia, Caria, and Lydia, to each 
of which it is assigned by different authorities. 
—5. (Now Tireboli), a fortress on the coast of 
Pontus, on a river of the same name (now T7- 


reboli Su), ninety stadia east of the Promonto-— 


rium Zephyrium (now Cape Zefreh).—6. (Now 
Tripoli, Tarabulus), on the coast of Pheenicia, 
consisted of three distinct cities, one stadium 
(six hundred feet) apart, each having its own 
walls, but all united in a common constitution, 


having one place of assembly, and forming in- 


reality one city. , They were colonies of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus respectively. _Tripolis stood 
about thirty miles south of Aradus, and about 
the same distance north of Byblus, on a, bold 
headland formed bya spur of Mount Lebanon. 
It had:a fine harbor and a»flourishing com- 
merce. It is now a city of about fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the capital of one of the 
pachalics of Syria, that of T’ripoli,—7. The dis- 
trict on the northern coast of Africa, between 
the two Syrtes, comprising the three cities of 
Sabrata (or Abrotonum), Gia, and Leptis Mag- 
na, and also called Tripolitana Regio. Vid. Syr- 
tics. Its name is preserved in that of the re- 
gency of Tripoli, the western part of which an- 
swers to it, and in that/of the city of T'rcpoli, 
probably the ancient ia. 

Tripotitana Reeio. Vid. Syrtica, Tr1rotts, 
No. 7. 


TriproLemus (Tperroreuoc), son of Celeus, ~ 


king of Eleusis, and Metanira or -Polymnia. 
Others describe him as son of King Eleusis by 
Cothonea, or of Oceanus and Gea, or of Trochi- 
lus by an Eleusinian woman. | 'Triptolemus was 
the favorite of Demeter (Ceres), and the invent- 
or of the plough and.agriculture, and of civiliza- 
tion, which is the result of it. He was the great 
hero in the Eleusinian mysteries. According 
to the common legend, he hospitably received 
Demeter at Eleusis when she was wandering 
in search of her daughter. The goddess, in 
return, wished to make his son Demophon im- 
mortal, and placed him in -the fire in order to 
destroy his mortal parts ; but Metanira scream- 
ed out at the sight, and the child was consumed 
by the flames. 
reavement, the goddess gave to Triptolemus a 


chariot with winged dragons and seeds of wheat. , 


In this chariot Triptolemus rode over the earth, 
making man acquainted with the blessings of 
agriculture. On his return to Attica, Celeus 
endeavored to kill him, but by the command of 
Demeter he was obliged to give up his country 
to Triptolemus, who now established the wor- 
ship of Demeter, and institued the Thesmopho- 
ria. Triptolemus is represented ut gel? of 


Vid. Ruo-. 


As a compensation for this be-. 
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art. as a-youthful hero, sometimes with the peta- 
sus, on a chariot drawn by dragons, and holding 
in his hand a sceptre and corn ears. 

-Tritaa (Tpiraa: Tpirdtetc). 1. A town of 
Phocis, northwest of Cleone, on the left bank 
of the Cephisus, and on thé frontiers of Locris. 
—2. One of the twelve. cities of Achaia, one 
hundred and twenty stadia east of Phare, and 
near the frontiers of Arcadia. “Augustus made 
it dependent upon Patre. 

[Tritanracumes (Tpsravraiypnce): 1. A Per- 
sian satrap of Babylon, son of Artabazus.—2. A 
son of Artabanus, and cousin. of Xerxes, was 
one of the commanders of the Persian infantry 
when the barbarians invaded Greece in B.C. 
480.1] ” wip 

Trito or Trrrocenia (Tpité or Tpuroyévera, 
and Typroyeryc), a surname of Minerva (Athe- 
na), which is explained in different ways. Some 
derive it from Lake Tritonis in Libya, near which 
she is said to have been:born; others from the 
stream Triton, near Alalcomene in Beotia, 
where she was worshipped, and where, accord- 
ing to some statements, she was also born ; 
the grammarians, lastly, derive the name from 
TpitT~, Which, in the dialect of the Athamani- 
ans, Is said to signify ‘‘head,” so that it would be 
the goddess born out of the head of her father. 

Triron (Tpirwr), son of Neptune (Poseidon) 
and Arophitrite (or Celeno), who dwelt with his 
father and mother in a golden palace in the bot- 
tom of the sea, or, according to Homer, at Agee. 
Later writers describe him as riding over the 
sea ‘on horses or other sea-monsters. “Some- 
times we find mention of Tritons in the plu- 
ral. ‘Their appearance is differently described ; 
though they are always conceived as having 
the human figure in the upper part of their bod- 
jes,'and that of a fish in the lower part. The 
chief characteristic of Tritons in poetry as well 
as in works of art is a trumpet made out of a 
shell: (concha), which the Tritons blow at the 
command of Neptune (Poseidon) to soothe the 
restless waves of the sea. 

Triron FL., Trironis, or Trironitis Patus 
(Tpitav, Tpttevic, Toitwvitic), a river and lake 
on the Mediterranean coast of Libya, which are 
mentioned in several old Greek legends, espe- 
cially in the mythology of Minerva (Athena), 
whom one account represented as born on the 
Lake Tritonis, and as the daughter of the nymph 
of the same name, and of Neptune (Poseidon) : 
hence her surname of Tprtoyévera. When the 
Greeks first became acquainted geographically 
with the northern coast of Africa, they identified 
the gulf afterward called the Lesser Syrris 
with the Lake Tritonis. This seems to be the 
notion of Herodotus, in the story he relates of 
Jason (iv., 178, 179). A more exact knowledge 
of the coast showed them a great lake be- 
yond the inmost recess of the Lesser Syrtis, 
to which the name Tritonis was then applied. 
This lake had an opening to the sea, as well as 
a river flowing into it, and accordingly the ge- 
ographers represented the River Triton as ris- 
ing in a mountain ealled, Zuchabari, and form- 
ing the Lake Tritonis on its course to the Less- 
er Syrtis, into which.it fell. “The lake is un- 
doubtedly the great salt lake, in the, south of 
Tunis, called> El-Sibkah ; but as this lake has 
no longer an opening to the sea, and the whole 
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' coast is much altered ‘by the inroads of the 
sands of the Sahara, it seems.ampossible’ to 
identify the river :“some suppose that itis rep- 
resented by the Wady-el-Khabs. Some of the 
ancient writers gave altogether a different lo- 
-eality to the legend, and identify the Triton with 
the river usually called Laruon in Cyrenaica ; 
and Apollonius Rhodius eyen transfers the name 
to the Nile. a ; 
Trivicum (now Trivico), asmall town in Sam- 
nium, situated among the mountains separating 
Samnium from Apuha. 
Troas (7 Tpwdc, Sc. yépa, the feminine of the 
adjective Tpd¢: Tpwadetc: now Chan), the ter- 
ritory of Ilium or Troy, formed. the northwest- 
ern part of Mysia. It was bounded 6n the west 
by the Aigean Sea, from Promontorium Lectum 
to Promontorium Sigeum, at the entrance of . 
the Hellespont; on the northwest by the Hel- 
lespont, as far as the’ River Rhodius, below 
Abydus ;, on the northeast and east.by the 
mountains which border the valley of the Rho- 
dius, and extend from its sources southward to 
the main ridge of Mount Ida, and on the south 
by the northern coast of the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium/along the southern foot of Ida; but on the 
northeast and east the boundary is sometimes 
extended so far as to include the whole coast 
of the Hellespont, and part of the Propontis, and 
the country as far as the River Granicus, thus 
embracing the district of Dardania, and some- 
what more. Strabo extends the boundary still 
further east, to the River isepus, and also 
south to the Caicus; but this clearly results 
from his including in the territory of Troy that 
of her neighboring allies. The Tread is for the 
most part mountainous, being intersected by 
Mount Iba and its branches : the largest plain 
is that in.which Troy stood. The chief rivers 
were the Sarnors on thé south, the Ruopivs on 
the north, and the Seamander and Simois in the 
centre. These two rivers, so renowned in the. 
legends of the Trojan war, flow from two dif. 
ferent points in the chain of Mount Ida, and 
unite in the plain of Troy, through which the 
united stream flows northwest, and falls into 
the Hellespont east of the promontory of Sige- 
um. The Scamander, also called Xanthus, is 
usually identified with the Mendereh-Chai, and 
the Simois with the Gumbrek ; but this subject 
presents difficulties which can not be discussed 
within the limits of the present article. The’ 
precise locality of the city of Troy, or, accord- 
ing to its genuine Gréek name, Ilium, is also 
the subject still of much dispute. | First, there 
is the question whether the Ilium of Homer 
had any real existence ; next, whether the Inr- 


um Vetus of the historical period, which was 
visited by Xerxes and by Alexander the Great, 
was on the same site as the city of Priam. The 
most probable opinion seems to be that which 
places the original city in the upper part of the 
plain, on a moderate elevation at the-foot of 
Mount Ida, and its citadel (called Pergama, 
Ilépyaza) on a loftier height, almost separated 
from the city by a ravine, and nearly surround- 
ed by the Scamander. This city seems never 
to have been restored after its destruction by 
the Greeks.- The A®olian colonists subsequent- 
ly built a new city, on the site, as they doubtless 
believed, of the old one, but really much lower 
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down the plain; and this city is the Trésa or 
Inrum-Verus of most of the ancient writers. 
After the time of Alexander, this city declined, 
and a new one was built still further down the 
plain, below the confluence of the Simois and 


Scamander, and near the Hellespont, and this, 


was called In1um Novum. Under the Romans, 
this city was honored with various immunities, 
as the only existing representative of the an- 
cient Ilium. Its substantial importance, how- 
ever, was entirely eclipsed by that of ALExan- 
prea Troas.—For the general political history 
of the Troad, see Mysia. The Teucrians, by 
whom it was peopled at a period of unknown 
antiquity, were a Thracian people. Settling in 
the plain of the Scamander, they founded the city 
of Ilium, which became the head of an extens- 
ive confederacy, embracing not only the north- 


west of Asia Minor, but much of the opposite | 


shores of Thrace, and with allies in Asia Minor 
2ven as far as Lycia,.and evidently much in ad- 
vance of the Greeks in civilization. The myth- 


ical account of the origin of the kingdom is | 


briefly as follows. _Teucer, the first king in the 
Troad, had a daughter, who married Dardanus, 
the chieftain of the country northeast of the 
Troad. Vid. Darpanta. Dardanus had two 
sons, Ilus and Erichthonius ; and the latter was 
the father of Tros, from whom the country and 
people derived the names of Troas and Troes. 
Tros was the father of Ilus, who founded the 
eity, which was called after him Itium, and also, 
after his father, Trosa. The next king was 
Laomupon, andafter him Priam. V7d. Priamus. 
In his reign. the city was taken and destroyed 
by the confederated Greeks, after a ten years’ 
siege. Vid. Huenena, ALEXANDER, AGAMEMNON, 
Acnities, Hector, Asax, Utysses, Neoproue- 
mus, Zines, &c., and Homerus. To discuss 
the historical. value of this legend is not the 
province of this work ; it is enough to say that 
we have in it evidence of a great conflict, at a 
very early period, between the great Thracian 
empire in. the northwest of Asia Minor, and the 
rising power of the Achzans in Greece, in 
which the latter were victorious ; but their vic- 
tory was fruitless, in consequence of their com- 
paratively low civilization, and especially of 
their want of maritime power. The chronolo- 
gers assigned different dates for the capture of 
Troy : the calculation most generally accepted 
placed it in B.C. 1184. This date should be 
carefully remembered, as it forms the starting 
point of various computations ; but it should also 
be borne in mind that the date is of no historical 
authority. (There is not space to explain this 
matter here.) ‘The subsequent history of the 
Troad presents an entire blank till we come to 
the period of the great Acolic migration, when it 
merges in that of Aoxis and Mysta. In writers 
of the Roman period, the name Troas Is often 
used by itself for the city of ALEXANDREA Troas. 
Troomr or -11. Vid. Gavatia. 
Trois. Vid. Troas. 

Trazin (Tpogpv, more rarely Tportnvn: Tpot- 
Chviog : NOW Dhamala), the capital of TRazENntIA 
(Tportnvia), a district In the southeast of Argo- 
lis,.on the Saronic Gulf, and opposite the island 
of Asgina. The town was situated at some 
little distance from the coast, on which it pos- 
sessed a harbor called Poeon (oywy), opposite 
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the island of Calauria. . Treezen was a very an- 
cient city, and is said to. have been originally 
called Poseidonia, on account of its worship of 
Poseidon (Neptune). It received the name of 
Trezen from Treezen, one of the sons of Pelops ; 
and it is celebrated in mythology as the place 
where Pittheus, the maternal. grandfather of 


Theseus, lived, and where Theseus himself was. 


born. Treezen was for a long time dependent 
upon, the kings of Argos; but in the historical 
period it appears. as an independent state. It 
was a City of some importance, for we read that 
the Treezenians sent five-ships. of war to Sala- 
mis and one thousand heavy-armed men to,Pla- 
tee. When the Persians entered Attica, the 
Treezenians distinguished themselves by the 
kindness with which they received the Atheni- 
ans, who were obliged to abandon their city. 
Trocitiz, three small islands, named Psilon, 


‘Argennon, and Sandalion, lying off the promon- 
tory of Trogilium. 


Vid. Mycave. 

[Troeitium Promontorium (Tpwyidsoy axpo- 
typcov).. Vid. Mycag.]. | 4 
Trogitis Lacus. Vid. Prsrota. ais 
TrocropyT (TpwyAodirat, i. €., dwellers wm 
caves), the name applied by the Greek geogra- 
phers to various uncivilized people, who had no 


abodes but caves, especially to the inhabitants 


of the western coast of the Red Sea, along the 
shores of Upper Egypt and A®thiopia. The 
whole of this coast was called Troglodytice 
(Tpwyaodutixn). There were also Troglodyte 
in Mesia, on the banks of the Danube. 

Troaus, Pomprius. Vid. Justinus, 

Troitium.- Vid. TRossuLum. 

TrOILUs (TpwiAoc), son of Priam and Hecuba, 
or, according to others, son of Apollo. He fell 
by the hands of Achilles. y, 

Trosa (Tpota, lon. Tpoin, Ep. Tpota: Tpdc, 
Towédc, Ep. and Jon. Tpoioc, fem. Tpwdc, &e.; 
Tros, Troius, Trojanus, fem. Tréas, pl. Troades 
and Troiides), the name ofthe city of Troy or 
Ilium, also applied to the country. _ Vid. Troas. 

Tropuodnius (Tpoddvo¢), son of Erginus, king 
of Orchomenus, and brother of Agamedes. . He 
and his brother built the temple at Delphi and 
the treasury of King Hyrieus in’ Beotia. For 
details, vd. Acamepzs. Trophonius, after his’ 
death, was worshipped as a hero, and had a cel- 
ebrated oracle in a cave near Lebadea in Beeo- 
tia. (Vid. Dict. of Antig., art. J24#5uLUM.) 

Tros (Tpd¢), son of Erichthonius and Asty- 
oche, and grandson of Dardanus. He was mar- 


ried to Callirrhoé, by whom he became the © 


father of Ilus, Assaracus, and Ganymedes, and 
was King of Phrygia.. The country and people 
of Troy derived their name from him. "He [re- 
ceived from Jupiter (Zeus) aS a compensation 
for his son Ganymedes a pair of divine horses. ] 
Vid. GANYMEDES. 

Trossttum (Trossulanus : now Trosso), a 
town in Etruria, nine miles from Volsinii, which 
is said to have been taken by some Roman 
equites without the aid of foot soldiers ; whence 
the Roman equites obtained the name of ‘Tros- 
suli. Some writers identify this town with 
Troilium, which was taken by the Romans B.C. 
293; but they appear to have been different 
places. 

Trovitum (TpdriAov : now Trontello), a town 
of Sicily, on the road from BYTACTRS ie Leontini. 
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Trounntum, a town of Picenum, on the River 
Truentus or Truentinus: (now Tonto). 

TrutuLensts Portts, a harbor-on the north- 
eastern coast of Britain, near the estuary Tats 
(now Tay), but of which the exact site is un- 
known. ~ ; : 

TRYPHIODORUS (Tpudtddapoc), a Greek gram- 
marian and poet, was a native of Egypt; but 
nothing is known. of his personal history. He 
is supposed to have lived in the fifth century of 
the Christian era. Of his grammatical labors 
we have no record; but.one of his poems has 
come down tous, entitled IAiov GAwouc, the Cap- 
ture of Iliwm, consisting of six hundred and 
ninety-one lines. From the small dimensions 
of it, it is necessarily little but a sketch. The 
best editions are. by Northmore, Cambridge, 
1791, London, 1804 ; by Schafer, Leipzig, 1808 ; 
and by Wernicke, Leipzig, 1819. 

Tryenon (Tpvgor). 1: Drovdtus, a-usurper 
of the throne of Syria during the reign of De- 
metrius II. Nicator. After the death of Alex- 
ander Balas in B.C. 146, Tryphon first set up 
Antiochus, the infant son of Balas, as a pretend- 
er against Demetrius; but in 142 he murdered 
Antiochus and reigned as king himself... Try- 
phon was defeated and put to death by Antio- 
chus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, in 139, 
after a reign of three years.—2. Sanvius, one 
of the leaders of the revolted slaves in Sicily, 
was supposed to have a knowledge. of divina- 
tion, for which reason he was elected king by 
the slaves in 103. He displayed considerable 
abilities, and in a short time collected an army 
of twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, 
with which he defeated the propreetor P. Licin- 
tus Nerya. After this victory Salvius assumed 
all the pomp of royalty, and took the surname 
of Tryphon, probably because it had been borne 
by Diodotus, the usurper of the Syrian throne. 
He chose the strong fortress of Triocala as the 
seat of hisnew kingdom. Tryphon was defeat- 
ed by L. Lucullus in 102, and was obliged to 
take refuge in Triocala: But Lucullus failed in 
taking the place, and returned to Rome without 

, ffecting any thing more. Lucullus was suc- 
ceeded by C. Servilius.; and on the death of 
Tryphon, about the same time, the kingdom de- 
volved upon Athenion, who was not subdued 
till 101. 

TrypeHoninus, Craupivs, a Roman jurist, 
wrote under the reigns of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. 

Tusanres, a people of Germany, allies of the 
Cherusci, originally dwelt between the Rhine 
and the Yssel; in the time of Germanicus, on 
the southern bank of the Lippe, between Pader- 
born, Hamm, and the Armsberger Wald ; and 
at a still later time in the neighborhood of the 
Thuringer Wald, between the Fulda and the 
Werra. Subsequently they are mentioned as a 
part of the great league of the Franci. 

Tupiro, AiLius. 1. Q., son-in-law of 1a 
Emilius Paulus, served under the latter in his 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. This 
Tubero, like the rest of his family, was so poor 
that he had not an ounce of silver plate till 
his father-in-law gave him five pounds of plate 
from the spoils of the Macedonian monarch.— 
2. Q., son of the preceding, was a pupil of Pane- 
tius, ‘and is called the Stoic. He hada reputa- 
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tion for talent’ and legal knowledge. He was 
pretor in 123; and consul suffectus in 118. He 
was an opponent of Tib. Gracchus, as well as 
of C. Gracchus, and delivered some speeches 
against the latter, 123. Tubero is one of the 
speakers in Cicero’s dialogue de Republica. The 
passages in the Digest in which Tubero is cited 
do not refer to this Tubero, but to No. 4.—3: 
L., an intimate friend of Cicero.’ He was a re- 
lation and’ a‘ school-fellow of the orator, had 
served with him in the Marsic war, and had‘aft- 
erward served under his brother Quintus as 
legate in Asia. On the breaking out of the 
civil war, Tubero, who had espoused the Pom- 
peian party, received from the senate the prov- 
ince of Africa; but as Atius Varus and Q. Liga- 
rius, who likewise belonged to the aristocratical 
party, would not surrender it to him, he passed 
over to Pompey in Greece. He was afterward 
pardoned by Cesar, and returned with his son 
Quintus to Rome. Tubero cultivated literature 
and philosophy. He wrote a history, and the 
philosopher A°nesidemus dedicated to him his 
work on the skeptical philosophy of Pyrrhon.— 
4. Q., son of the preceding. In 46 he made a 


‘speech before C. Julius-Cesar against Q. Liga- 


rius, who was defended by Cicero in a speech 
which is extant (Pro Q. Ligario).» Tubero ob- 
tained considerable-reputation as a jurist. He 
had a great knowledge both of Jus Publicum 
and Privatum, and he wrote ‘several works on 
both these divisions of law. He married-a 
daughter of Servius Sulpicius, and the’ daugh- 
ter of Tubero was the mother of the jurist: C, 
Cassius Longinus. ‘Like his father, Q. Tubero 
wrote a history. ‘Tubero'the jurist, who is often 
cited in the Digest, is this Tubero; but there 
is no excerpt from his writings. astra 

Tucca, Prortus, a friend of Horace and Vir: 
gil. The latter poet left Tucca one of his heirs, 
and bequeathed his unfinished writings to him 
and Varius, who afterward published the Aineid 
by order of Augustus. 

Tuper (Tuders, -tis: now Todi), an ancient 
town of Umbria, -situated’on a Hill near the 
Tiber, and on the road from Mevania to Rome. 
It was subsequently madé a Roman colony, 
There are still remains of the polygonal walls 
of the ancient town, f 

Tuprranos, Sempronivs. 1. M., consul B.C. 
240, and censor 230.—2. P., tribune of the sol- 
diers at the battle of Canne in 216, and one of 
the few Roman officers who survived that fatal 
day. In 214 he was curule edile; in 213 prae- 
tor, with Ariminum as his province, and was 
continued in ‘the command for the two follow- | 
Ing years (212, 211)... He was censor in 209 
with M. Cornelius Cethegus, although neither 
he nor his colleague had yet held the consul- 
ship. In 205 he was sent into Greece with the 
title of proconsul, for the purpose of opposing 
Philip, with whom, however, he concluded a 
treaty, which was ratified by the Romans. . Tu 
ditanus was consul in 204, and received Bruttii 
as his province. He was at first defeated by 
Hannibal, but shortly afterward he gained a de- 
clsive victory over the Carthaginian general.— 
3. C., plebeian edile 198, and pretor 197, when 
he obtained Nearer Spain as his province.. He 
was defeated by the Spaniards with great loss, 


| and died shortly afterward of a wound which 
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he had received: in the battle—4. M., tribune 


of the plebs 193; pretor 189, when he obtain- 


ed Sicily as his province; and consul 185. In 
his consulship he carried on war in Liguria, and 
.- defeated the Apuani, while his colleague was 
equally successful against the Ingauni. He 
was carried off by the great pestilence which 
devastated Rome in 174.—5. C., pretor 132, and 


consul 129. In his consulship he carried on. 


war against the Iapydes in Illyricum, over whom 
he gained avictory chiefly through the military 
skill of his legate, D: Junius Brutus. Tudita- 


nus was an orator and a historian, and in both 


obtained considerable distinction. 

Touucis, a-river on the eastern coast of Spain, 
near Tarraco. ts . 

Tuxinet, a people of Gaul of no great import- 
ance, who dwelt on the. Rhine, between the 
Rauraci and the Helvetii. 

‘Tuxuia, the name of the two daughters of 
Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome. Vid. 
Tuuutus.. 

Touxtia, frequently called by the diminutive 
Touxidta, was the daughter of M. Cicero and 
Terentia, and was probably born B.C. 79 or 78. 
She was betrothed in 67 to-C. Calpurnius Piso 
Frugi, whom she married in 63 during the con- 
sulship of her father. During Cicero’s banish- 
ment Tullia lost her first husband. She was 
married again in 56 to Furius Crassipes, a 
young man of rank and large property ; but she 
did not live with him long, though the time and 
the reason of her divorce are alike unknown. 
In 50 she was-married to her third husband, P. 
Cornelius Dolabella, who was a thorough profli- 
gate. The marriage took place during Cicero’s 
absence in Cilicia, and, as might have been an- 
ticipated, was not a happy one. On the break- 
ing out of the civil war in 49, the husband and 
the father of Tullia espoused opposite sides. 
While Dolabella fought for Cesar, and Cicero 
took refuge in the camp of Pompey, Tullia re- 
mained in Italy. On the 19th of May, 49, she 


was delivered of.a seven months’ child, which | 


died soon afterward. ‘After the battle of Phar- 
salia, Dolabella returned to Rome ; but he con- 
tinued to lead a dissolute and profligate life, and 
at length (46) a divorce took place by mutual 
consent.’ At the beginning of 45 Tullia was 
delivered of ason. As soon as she was suffi- 
ciently recovered to bear the fatigues of a jour- 
ney, she accompanied her father to Tusculum, 
but she died there in February. Her loss was 
a severe blow to Cicero. Among the many 
consolatory letters which he received on the 
‘ o¢casion is the well-known one from the cele- 
brated jurist Serv. Sulpicius (ad Fam., iv., 5). 
To dissipate his grief, Cicero drew up a treatise 
on Consolation. 
~Tuttra Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Tullii were one of the Alban houses, 
which were transplanted to Rome in the reign 
of Tullus Hostilius. The patrician branch of 
the gens appears to have become extinct at an 
early period ; for, aiter the early times of the 
republic, no one of the name occurs for some 
centuries, and the Tullii of a later age are not 
only plebeians, but, with the exception of their 
bearing the same name, Can not be regarded as 
having any connection with the ancient gens. 
“The first plebeian Tullius who rose to the hon- 
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ors of the state was M. Tullius Decula, cone | 


sul B:C. 81, and the’ next was the celebrated - 


orator M. Tullius Cicero. Vid. Cicrro. “ 
“Tututinum. / Vid. Roma, p.753, a. 
Towuiuvs, Servius, the sixth king of Rome. 

The account of the early life and death of Ser- 

vius Tullius is full of strange marvels, and can 


not be regarded as possessing any title to’a real ~ 


historical narrative. His mother, Ocrisia, was 
one of the captives taken'at Corniculum, and 
became a female slave of Tanaquil, the wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus. He was born in'the king’s 
palace, and, notwithstanding his servile origin, 
was brought up as the king’s son, since Tana- 
quil, by her powers of divination, had foreseen 
the greatness ofthe child ; and Tarquinius placed 
such confidence in him, that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and intrusted him with 
the exercise of the government. 
mild and beneficent ; and so popular did he be- 
come, that the sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing 
lest they should be deprived of the throne which 


| they claimed as their inheritance, procured the 


assassination of Tarquinius.. Vid. Tarquinqus. ° 
They did not, however, reap the fruit of their 
crime, for Tanaquil, pretending that the king’s 
wound was not mortal, told the people that Tar- 
quinius would recover in afew days, and that 
he had commanded Servius, meantime, to dis- 
charge the duties of the kingly office. Servius 
forthwith began to act_as king, greatly to the 
satisfaction of the people; and when the death 
of Targuinius could no longer be concealed, he 
was already in firm possession of the royal pow- 
er. Theé-reign of Servius is. almost as barren 
of military exploits as that of Numa. The only 


war which Livy mentions is one against Veii, “ 


which was brought toa speedy conclusion. The 
great deeds of Servius were deeds of peace ; 
and he was regarded by posterity asthe author 
of all their civil rights and institutions, just as 
Numa was.of their religious rites and ordinan- 
ces. 
Servius by universal tradition. 
a new constitution to the Roman state.” The 
two main objects of this constitution were to 
give the plebs political independence, and to 
assign to property that influence in the state 
which had previously belonged to birth exclu- 
sively.. In order to carry his purpose into ef- 
fect, Servius made a two-fold division of the 
Roman people, one territorial, and the other ac- 


cording to property. For details, vid. Dict. of . 


Antiq.; art. Comirta. Secondly, he extended 
the pomerium, or hallowed boundary of the 
city, and completed the city by incorporating 
with it the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline 
hills. Vid. Roms. Thirdly, he established an 
important alliance with the Latins, by which 
Rome and the cities of Latium became the 
members of one great league. By his new con- 
stitution Servius incurred the hostility of the 
patricians, who conspired with L. Tarquinius 
to deprive him of his life and of his throne. 
His death was the subject of a legend, which 
ran as follows. Servius, soon ‘after his suc- 
cession, gave his two daughters in marriage to 
the two sons of Tarquinias Pyiscus. I. Tar- 
quinius, the elder, was married to a quiet and 
gentle wife ; Aruns, the younger, to an aspiring 
and ambitious woman. The a of the 
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His rule was: 


Three important events are assigned to . 
First, he gave , 
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two brothers was the very opposite.of the wives 
“who had fallen to their lot; for Lucius was 
proud and haughty, but‘Arans unambitious and 
quiet. The wife of Aruns, fearing that her hus- 
band would tamely resign the sovereignty to his 
elder brother, resolved ‘to. destroy both her fa- 
_ ther and her husband, She persuaded Lucius 
to murder his wife, and she murdered her own 
husband, and the suryivors straightway married. 
._ » Tallia now urged her husband to murder her fa- 
ther ; and it was said that their design was hast- 
ened by the belief that Servius entertained the 
thought of laying down his kingly power and 
establishing the consular form of government. 
The patricians were equally alarmed at this 
scheme. Their mutual hatred and fears united 
them closely together ; and when the conspir- 
acy was ripe, Tarquinius entered the Forum ar- 
rayed in the kingly robes, seated himself in the 
royal chair in the senate-house, and ordered the 
senators to be summoned to him as their king. 
At the: first news of the commotion, Servius 
hastened to the senate-house, and, standing at 
the door-way, ordered Tarquinius to come down 
from the throne. Tarquinius sprang forward, 
seized the old man, and flung him down the 
stone steps. Covered with blood, the king was 
hastening home, but, before he reached it, he 
was overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius 
and murdered. Tullia drove to the senate- 
house, and greeted her husband as king; but 
her transports of joy struck even'him with hor- 
ror. He bade her go home’; and as she was 
returning, her charioteer pulled up and pointed 
out the corpse of her father lying. in his blood 
across the road, She commanded him to drive 
on; the blood of her father ‘spitted over the 
carriage and on her dress; and from that day 
forward the street bore the name of the Vicus 
Sceleratus, or Wicked Street. The body lay 
unburied, for Tarquinius said scoflingly, ““Rom- 
ulus too went without burial ;” ‘and this impi- 
ous mockery is said to have. given rise to his 
surname of Superbus. , Servius had reigned for- 
ty-four years... Hismemory was long cherished 
by the plebeians.; 
Futrivs Tiro. Vid. Trro. 

' Tuttum (now Toul), the capital of the Leuci, 
a people in the southeast of Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the Matrona and Mosella. 

Tutitvus Hosririvs, third king. of Rome, is 
said to have been the grandson of Hostus Hos- 
tilius, who fell in battle against the Sabines in 
the reign of Romulus. His legend ran as fol- 
lows: ‘Tullus Hostilius departed from the peace- 
ful ways of Numa, and aspired to the martial 
renown of Romulus. He made Alba acknowl- 
edge Rome’s supremacy in the war wherein 
the three Roman brothers, the Horatii, fought 
with the three Alban brothers; the Curiatii, at 
the Fossa Cluilia. Next he warred with Fide- 
ne and with Veii, and being straitly pressed by 

their joint hosts, he vowed temples to Pallor 
and Pavor—Paleness and Panic. And after the 
fight was won, he tore asunder with chariots 

Mettius Fufetius, the king.or dictator of Alba, 
because: he had desired to betray Rome ; and 
he utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only the tem- 
ples of the gods, and bringing the Alban people 
to Rome, where he gave them the Czlian Hill 
to dwell on. Then he turned himself to war 
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with the Sabines; and being again straitened 


in fight ina wood called the Wicked Wood, be 
vowed a yearly festival te, Saturn and Ops, and 
to double the number of the Salii,’ or priests of 
Mamers... And when, by their help, he had van- 


quished the Sabines, he performed bis vow, and 


lia.” In his old age, Tullus grew, weary of war- 
ring; and when a pestilence struck him and 
his people, and a shower of burning stones fell 
from heaven on Mount Alba, and a voice-as of 


the Aiban gods came forth from the ‘solitary 


temple of Jupiter on its summit, he remembered 
the peaceful and happy. days of Numa, and songht 
to win the favor of the gods, as Numa had done; 
by prayer and divination. But the gods heeded 
neither his prayers nor his charms, and when 
he would inquire of Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter was 
wroth, and smote Tullus and his whole house 
with fire. Perhaps the only historical fact em- 
bodied in the legend of Tullus is the ruin of 
Alba. shes : 
[Tunius, Voucatius. » 1. L., consul-B,C. 66 
with M’. Aimilius Lepidus: After his consul- 
ship he lived in retirement, and during the civil 
wars took no part in public affairs’ He had 
approved of Cicero’s measures against the ac- 
complices of Catiline, and spoke on the subject 


-Its records were the feasts Saturnalia and Opa-: 


in the senate.—2. C., probably son of No. 1,.: 


fought under Cesar in the Gallic war, and also 
distinguished himself at the siege of Dyrrachi- 
um in B.C, 48.—3: L.,.son of No, 1, was pretor 
urbanus in B.C. 46, and consul with Octavianus - 
in B.C. 33.] , BOS OM ; 
Tones or Tunis (Tévne, Tovvic: Tornaaioc.: 
now Tunis), a strongly-fortified city of North- 
ern Africa, stood at the bottom of the Cartha- 
ginian Gulf, ten milés southwest of Carthage, at 
the mouth of the little river Catada. At the 
time of Augustus it had greatly declined, but it 
afterward recovered, and is now the capital of 
the regency of Tunis. 
Tuner, a German people who crossed the 
Rhine, and settled in Gaul in the country for- 
merly occupied by the Aduatici and the Ebu- 
rones. Their chief town was called’ Tuneri or 
Apuaca ToncRorum (now Tongern), on the road 
from Castellum Morinorum to Colonia Agrip- 
pina. : 
[Turzo. 
great courage, mentioned by Horace (« et idem 
Corpore majorem rides Turbonis in armis Spir- 
itum et incessum,” Sat., ii, 3, 310-11).—2: A 
distinguished commander, and governor for 
some time of Pannonia under Hadrian.]- 
Turperani, the most. numerous..people in 
Hispania Betica, dwelt in the south of the prov- 
ince, on both banks of the Betis, as 
tania. They were regarded as the most ¢ivil- 
ized people in all Spain. - Their country was 
called Turprrinia. : 
Turpuut, a people in Hispania Betica, sitna- 
ted to the east and south of the Turdetani, with 
whom they were closely connected. The names, 
in fact, appear identical. Ff 
Turia or Turtum (now Guadalaviar), a river 


on the eastern coast of Spain, flowing into the~ 


sea at Valentia, memorable for the battle fought 

on its banks between Pompey and Sertorius. 
Turiasso (Turiassonensis : now Tarrazona), 

a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconen- 


1. A gladiator of small stature, but 


far as Lusi-. ' 
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sis, on the road from Cesaraugusta to Numan- 
‘tia. It possessed a fountain, the water of which 
was said toe be very excellent for ‘hardening 
iron. / 

(Turicum (Turicensis, now Zurich), a town 
in the territory of the Helvetii, on the Limagus 
(now Limmat).] aa 

Turnus (Tépvoc).. 1. Son of Daunus and’ 
Venilia, and king of the Rutuli at the time of 
the arrival ef Aineas'in Italy. He was a broth- 
er of Juturna, and related to Amata, the wife 
of King ‘Latinus ; and he fought against Aineas 
because Latinus had given to the Trojan hero 
his daughter Lavinia, who had been previously 
promised to.Turnus. He appears in the Aue 
as a brave warrior; but inthe end he fell by 
the hand of Aineas.—2. A Roman satiric poet, 
was anative of Aurunca, and lived under Ves- 
pasian and Domitian: We possess thirty hex- 
ameters, forming a portion of, apparently, a long 
satiric poem, the subject being an enumeration 
of the crimes and abominations which charac- 
terized the reign of Nero. These lines are as- 
cribed by some modern scholars to Turnus. 

Turnus Herponius.. Ved. Herponius. 

Tirones, Tur6n1 or TURONuH, a people in the 
interior of Gallia Lugdunensis, between the Au- 
lerci, Andes, and Pictones. 
was Casaroptnum, subsequently Turoni (now 
Tours), on the Liger (now Loire). 

Turpitius, Sextus, a Roman dramatist, 
whose productions belonged to the department 
of Comedia Palliata., The titles of thirteen or 
fourteen of his plays have been preserved, to- 
gether with a few fugements.. He died, when 
very old, at Sinuessa in B.C. 101. He stands 
seventh in the scale of Volcatius Sedigitus. 
Vid. Sepicirus. [His fragments are collected 
in Bothe’s Poet@ Scenici Latinorum, vol. Vi., p. 
77-94. ] 

Turprto, L. Ampivius, a very celebrated actor 
in the time of Terence, in most of whose plays 
he acted. 

Turris Hannrsixts (ruins at Bourj Salektah), 
a‘castle on the coast of Byzacena, between 
Thapsus and Acholla, belonging to Hannibal, 
who embarked here when he fled to Antiochus 
the Great. ; 

Turris Straténts. Vid. Casarea, No. 3. 

Tuscania (Tuscaniensis: now Toscanella), a 
town of Etruria, on the River Marta, rarely men- 
tioned by ancient writers, but celebrated in mod- 
ern times on account of the great number of 
Etruscan antiquities which have been discov- 
ered in its ancient tombs. 

Tusc1, Tuscia. Vid. Errurta. 

Tuscttum (Tusculanus: ruins near Frascati), 
an ancient town of Latium, situated about 
ten miles southeast of Rome, on a lofty sum- 
mit of the mountains, which are called after the 
town Luscutant Monves, and which are a con- 
tinuation of Mons Albanus. Tusculum. was 
one of the most strongly fortified places in all 
Italy, both by nature and by art. It is said to 
have been founded by Telegonus, the son of 
Ulysses; and it was always one of the most 
important of the Latin towns. Its importance 
in the time of the Roman kings is shown by 
‘Tarquinius Superbus giving his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Mamiilius, the chief of Tus- 

-culum. At a later time it became a Roman | 
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municipium, and was the birth-place of several 
distinguished Roman families. Cato the cen- 
sor was a native of Tusculum. Its proximity 
to Rome, its-salubrity, and the beauty of its 
situation made it a favorite residence of the 
Roman ,nobles during the summer,. Cicero, 
among others, had a favorite villa at this place, 
which he frequently mentions under the name 
of Tuscutanum. The site of this villa is not 
exactly known; some placing it near Grotta 


Ferrata, on the road from Frascati to the Alban. 
‘Lake, and others near La Rufinella. 


The ruins 
of ancient Tusculum are situated on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, about two miles above 
Frascati. ; 
Turicanus, a Roman poet and a friend of 
Ovid, who had translated into Latin verse a 


) portion of the Odyssey. 


Turzis (ruins at Garshee or Guerfey Hassan), 
a city in the Dodecascheenus, that is, the part 
of Aithiopia immediately above Egypt, on the 
western bank of the Nile, north of Pseleis, and 
south of Talmis. é 


TYina (Téavé: Tvavedc: ruins at Kiz Hisar), 


a city of Asia Minor, stood in the south of Cap- 
padocia, at the northern foot of Mount Taurus, 
on the high road to the Cilician Gates, three 
hundred stadia from Cybistra, and four hundred 
from Mazaca, in a position of great natural 
strength, which was improved by fortifications. 
Under Caracalla it was made a Roman colony. 


In B.C. 272 it was taken by Aurelian, in the 


war with Zenobia, to whose territory it then 
belonged. Valens made it the chief city of 
Cappadocia Secunda. 
a great temple of Jupiter, by the side of a lake 
in a swampy plain ; and near the temple was a 
remarkable effervescing spring called Asmaba- 
on. ‘Tyana was the native place of Apollonius, 
the supposed worker of miracles, The south- 
ern district of Cappadocia, in which the city 
stood, was called Tyanitis. 

Tycue. Ved. Fortuna. 

Tycug. Vid. Syracusz. 

[Tycutus (Tdéyoc), of Hyle, a mythical artifi- 
cer, mentioned by Homer as the maker. of 
Ajax’s shield of seven ox-hides, covered with a 
plate of brass.] P 

Typevus (Tvdevc), son of ineus, king of Caly- 
don, and Peribea. He was obliged to leave 
Calydon in consequence of some murder which 
he had committed, but which is differently de- 
scribed by the different authors, some saying 
that he killed his father’s brother, Melas, Lyco- 
peus, or Aleathous ; others, that he slew Thoas 
or Aphareus, his mother’s brother; others, that 
he slew his brother Olenias ; and others, again, 
that he killed the sons of Melas, who had revolt- 
ed against Ganeus. He fled to Adrastus at Ar 
gos, who purified him from the murder, and 
gave him his daughter Deipyle in marriage, by 
whom he became the father of Diomedes, who 
is hence’ frequently called Typipus. He ac- 
companied Adrastus in the expedition against 
Thebes, where he was wounded by Melanippus, 
who, however, was slain by him. When ‘Tyd- 
eus lay on the ground wounded, Minerva (Athe- 
na) appeared to him with a remedy which she 
had received from Jupiter (Zeus), and which 
was to make him immortal. This, however, 
Was prevented by a stratagem sad atl 
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who hated Tydeus, for he cut off the head of 
Melanippus and brought it to Tydeus, who’ di. 
vided it and ate the brain, or devoured some of 
the flesh. Minerva (Athena), seeing this, shud- 
dered, and left Tydeus to his fate, who conse- 
quently died, and was buried by Macon. 

. Tytos or Tyros (TtAoc, Tépo¢: now Bah- 
rein), anisland in the Persian Gulf, off the coast 
of Arabia, celebrated for its pearl fisheries, 

'. Tympres or Temproctus (now Pursek), a river 
of Phrygia, rising in Mount Dindymene, and 
flowing past.Cotyeum and Doryleum into the 
Sangarius. It was the boundary between Phry- 
gia Epictetus and Phrygia Salutaris. 

Tymnes (Téuvyc), an epigrammatie poet, 
whose epigrams were included in the Garland 
of Meleager, but respecting whose exact date 
we have no further evidence. There are seven 
of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 

Tymeu ai (Tvugaior), a people of Epirus, on 
the borders of Thessaly, so called from Mount 
Tympue (Tuy), sometimes, but less correctly, 
written Srympue (Zréudy). Their country was 
called Tympuma (Tuygaia).  * > 

~Tymenrestus (Tuugpyorde : now Elladha), a 
mountain in Thessaly, in the country of the 
Dryopes, in which the River Sperchéus rises. 

Tynpirius (Tuvddépeoc), not Tynpirus, which 
is not found in classical writers, was son of Pe- 
rieres and Gorgophone, or, according to others, 
son of Qubalus, by the nymph Batia or by Gor- 
gophone. Tyndareus and his brother Icarius 
were expelled by their step-brother Hippocoon 
and his sons ; whereupon Tyndareus fled to 
Thestius in Atolia, and assisted him in his wars 
against his neighbors. In’ Atolia Tyndareus 
married Leda, the daughter of Thestius, and 
was afterward restored to Sparta by Hercules. 
By Leda, Tyndareus became the father of 
Timandra, Clytemnestra, and Philonoé. One 
night Leda was embraced both by Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Tyndareus, and the result was the birth of 
Pollux and Helena, the children of Jupiter 
(Zeus), and of Castor and Clytemnestra, the 
children of Tyndareus. The patronymic Tyn- 
pDirip# is frequently given to Castor and Pol- 
Jux, and the female patronymic Tynpiris to 
Helen and Clytemnestra. When Castor and 
Pollux had been received among the immortals, 
Tyndareus invited Menelaus to come to Spar- 
ta, and surrendered his kingdom to him. 

Tynpiris or Tynpirium (Tvvdapic, Tuvddpiov : 
Tyndaritanus : now Tindare), a town on. the 
northern coast of Sicily, with a good harbor, a 
little west of Messana, near the promontory of 
the same name founded by the elder Dionysius, 
B.C. 396, which became an important place. It 
was the head-quarters of Agrippa, the general 
of Octavianus, in the war against Sextus Pom- 
pey. The greater part of the town was subse- 
quently destroyed by an inundation of the sea. 

(Typaus (Tdraov dpoc), a craggy elevation 
in Elis, between Scillus and the Alpheus, in the 
direction of Olympia, from which the’ law de- 
ereed that women should be hurled, who had 
infringed the regulations excluding them from 
appearing at the Olympic games. ] ‘ 

Tyron or Tyexdrus (Tvddéor, Tudwetc, con- 
tracted into Tv¢dc), a monster of the primitive 
world, is described sometimes asa destructive 
hurricane, and sometimes as a. fire-breathing 
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-giant, According to Homer, he was concealed 
in the earth in the country of the Arimi (Eiv 
’Aptworc, of which the Latin poets have made 
Inarime), which was lashed by Jupiter (Zeus) 
with flashes of lightning. In Hesiod, Typhaon 
and Typhoeus are two distinct beings. ‘Typha- 
on is represented as a son of Typhoeus, and a. 
fearful hurricane, who by Echidna became the 
father of the dog Orthus, Cerberus, the Lernean 
hydra, Chimera, and the Sphinx. Typhoeus, on 
the other hand, is called the youngest son of 
‘Tartarus and Terra (Gea), or of Juno (Hera) 
alone, because’ she was indignant, at Jupiter 
(Zeus) having given birth to Minerva (Athena). 
He is described as a monster with one hundred 
heads, fearful eyes, and terrible voices ; he 
wanted to acquire the sovereignty of gods and 
men, but was subdued, after a fearful struggle, 
by Jupiter (Zeus), with a thunderbolt. He be- 
got the winds, whence ‘he is also: called: the 
father of the Harpies ; but the beneficent winds 
Notus, Boreas, Argestes, and Zephyrus, were 
not his sons. Auschylus and Pindar describe 
him as living in a Cilician cave. He is further 
said to have at one time been engaged in a 
struggle with all the immortals, and’ to have 
been killed by Jupiter (Zeus) with a flash of 
lightning; he was buried in Tartarus under 
Mount Attna, the work-shop of Hephestus, 
which is hence called by the poets Typhors /Et- 
na. The later poets frequently connect Ty- 
phoeus with Egypt. The gods, it is said, unable 
to hold out against him, fled to Egypt, where, 
from fear, they metamorphosed themselves into 
animals, with the excep#n of Jupiter (Zeus) 
and Minerva (Athena). : 
Tyracit a, Tyrichtm, Or TYRANGET®, a peo- 
ple in European Sarmatia, probably a branch of 
the Getz, dwelling east of the River Tyras. 
Tyrannion (Tvpavviov). 1. A Greek gram- 
marian, a native of Amisus in Pontus, was orig- 
inally called Theophrastus, but received from 
his instructor the name of Tyrannion on account 
of his domineering behavior to his-fellow-disci- ° 
ples. In B.C. 72 he was taken captive by Lu- 
cullus, who carried him» to. Rome. He was’ 
given by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted 
him. At Rome Tyrannion occupied himself in 
teaching. He was also employed in arranging 
the library of Apellicon, which Sulla brought to 
Rome. ‘This library contained the writings of 
Aristotle, upon which Tyrannion bestowed con- 
siderable care and attention. Cicero speaks in 
the highest terms of the learning and ability of 
Tyrannion. Tyrannion amassed considerable 
wealth, and died at avery advanced age of a 
paralytic stroke.—2. A native of Pheenicia, the 
son of Artemidorus, and a disciple of the pre- 
ceding. His original name was Diocles. He 
was taken captive in the war between Antony 
and Octavianus, and was purchased by Dymas, a 
freedman of the latter. By him he was pre- 
sented to Terentia, the wife of Cicero, who man- 
umitted him. He taught at Rome, and wrote 
a great number of works, which are all lost. 
Tyras (Tépac, Tépne: now Dniester), subse~ 
quently called Dawasrris, a river in European 
Sarmatia, forming, in the lower part of its 
course, the. boundary between Dacia and Sar- 
™matia, and falling into the’ Pontus Euxinus 
( north of the Danube. At its mouth there was 
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a town of the same name, probably on the site!) 
of the modern Ackjermann. : 
{T¥rus, brother of Teuthras, one of the ¢om- 
panions of Aneas, fought in Italy against Tur- 
nus.) _ { a 
Tyrteum (Trpiatov : now Ilghun), a city of 
Lycaonia, described by Xenophon (in the Anab-. 
_asis) as twenty parasangs west of Iconium. 
It lay due west of Laodicea: 
_ Tyro (Tupo), daughter of Salmoneus and Al- 
cidice. She was wife of Cretheus, and beloved 
by the river-god Enipeus in Thessaly, in whose 
form Neptune (Poseidon) appeared to her, and 
_ became by her the father of Pelias and Neleus. 
By Cretheus she was the mother of son, 
Pheres, and Amythaon. : 
Tyreueni, Tyrrnenya. Vid. Evruria. 
Tyreuenum Mare. Vid. Errurta. 
Tyreuenus (Tuppyvdc or Tupanvdc), son of 
the Lydian king Atys and Callithea, and brother 
of Lydus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony 
from Lydia into, Italy, into the country of the 
Urobrians, and to have given to the colonists. 
his name, Tyrrhenians. Others call Tyrrhenus 
a son of Hercules by Omphale, or of Telephus 
and Hiera, and a brother of Tarchon. The 
name Tarchon seems to be only another form 
of Tyrrhenus. r 
Tyrrueos, a shepherd of King Latinus.. As 
Ascanius was hunting, he killed a tame stag be- 
longing to T'yrrheus, whereupon the country 
people took up arms, which was the first con- 
flict in Italy between the natives and the Tro- 
jan settlers. 
Tyrraus (Tuptaiog or Tipraioc), son of Ar- 
chembrotus, of Aphidne in Attica. According 
to the older tradition, the Spartans, during the 
second Messenian war, were commanded by an 
oracle to take a leader from among the Athe- 
nians, and thus to conquer their enemies, where- 
upon they, chose Tyrteus as theirleader. Later 
“writers embellish the story, and represent Tyr- 
tzus as a lame schoolmaster, of low family and 
reputation, whom the Athenians, when applied 
to by the Lacedemonians in accordance with 
the oracle, purposely sent as the most inefficient 
leader they could select, being unwilling to as- 
sist the Lacedemonians, in extending their do- 
minion in the Peloponnesus, but little thinking 
that the poetry of Tyrteus would achieve that 
victory which his physical constitution seemed 
to forbid his aspiring to. Many modern critics 
reject altogether the account of the Attic origin 
of Tyrtezus, and maintain that the extant frag- 
ments of his poetry actually furnish evidence 
of his being a Lacedemonian. But it is impos- 
sible to arrive at any positive decision upon the 
subject. It is certain, however, that the poems 
of Tyrteus exercised an important influence 
upon the Spartans, composing their dissensions 
at home, and animating their courage in the 
field. In order to appease their civil discords, 
he composed his celebrated elegy entitled ‘ Le- 
gal Order’ (Edvoyia), which appears to have 
had a wondrous effect in stilling the excited 
passions of the Spartans. But still more cele- 
brated were the poems by which he animated 
the courage of the Spartans in their conflict 


with the Messenians. These poems were of 
two kinds; namely, elegies, containing exhorta- 
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of the glory of fighting bravely for one’s native 
land ; and more spirited compositions i tlie 
anapestic measure, which were intend 


efforts in the entire conquest of the Messenians, 
and their reduction to the condition of Helots. 
He therefore flourished down to B.C. 668, which 
was the last year of the second Messenian war. 
The best separate edition of the fragments of 


‘his poems is by Bach, with the remains of the 


elegiac poets Callinus and Asius, Lips., 1831, 
T¥rus (Tipo¢: Aram. Tura: inthe Old Test- 
ament, Tsor: Tupioc, Tyrius : ruins at Sur), one 
of the greatest and most famous cities of the 
ancient world, stood on the coast of Phenice, 
about twenty miles south of Sidon. It was a 
colony of the Sidonians, and is therefore called 
in\Seripture ‘the daughter of Sidon.”. It grad- 
ually eclipsed the mother city, and came to be 
the chief place of all Pheenice for wealth, com- 
merce, and colonizing activity. In the time of 
Solomon, we find its king, Hiram, who was also 
King of Sidon, in close alliance with the Hebrew 
monarch, whom he assisted in building the tem- 
ple and his palace, and in commercial enter- 
prises. Respecting its colonies and maritime 
enterprise, vid. Puaenice and Carruaco:.... The 
Assyrian king Shalmaneser laid siege to Tyre 
for five years, but without success. 
again besieged for thirteen years by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and there is a tradition that he took it, 


but the matter is not quite certain. At the pe-_ 


riod when the Greeks began to be well acquaint- 
ed with the city, its old site had been abandon- 
ed, and a new city erected on a small island 
about half a mile from the shore, and a mile in 
length, and a little north of the remains of the 
former city,, which was now called Old Tyre 
(IlaAaitvpoc). 
of its insular position, this new city soon rose 
to a prosperity scarcely less than that of its 
predecessor; though, under the Persian kings, 
it seems to have ranked again below Sidon. 
Vid. Sipon. In B.C. 322 the Tyrians refused 
to open their gates to Alexander, who laid siege 
to the city for seven'months, and united the 
island on which it stood to the main land by.a 
mole constructed chiefly of the ruins of Old 
Tyre. This mole has ever since formed a per- 
manent connection between the island and the 
mainland. After its capture and sack by Alex- 


ander, ‘Tyre never regained its former conse-- 


quence, and its commerce was for the most 
part transferred to Alexandrea. It recovered, 
however, sufficiently to be mentioned as a strong 
fortress and flourishing port. under the early Ro- 
man emperors. Septimius Severus made it a 
Roman colony. It was the see of a bishop, 
and Jerome calls it the most beautiful city of 
Pheenicia. 
portance in medieval history, especially as one 
of the last points held by the Christians on the 
coast of Syria. The wars of the Crusades com- 
pleted its ruin, and its site is now occupied by 
a poor village ; and. even its ruins are for the 
most part covered by the sea. Even the site 
of Babylon does not present a more striking ful- 
filment of prophecy. 

Tznrzes (Téérsyc). 1. Joannes, a Greek gram- 


tions'to constancy and courage, and descriptions |.marian of Constantinople, flourished about A.D. 
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das) 
marching songs, to be performed with the music. 
of the flute. He lived to see the success of his . 


Tt was, 


With the additional advantage 


It was a place of considerable im- ~ 
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1150. His writings bear evident ttacés of the 


extent of his learning, and not less-of the inor- 
dinate self-conceit ‘with which they bad_ filled 
him. He wrote a vast number of works, of 
which several are still extant. Of these the 


two following are the most important : 1. aca,” 
which consists properly of three poems, collect-: 


ed into one under the titles Te mpo ‘Opjpov, TO 
‘Opfpov, kal Ta uel’ Ounpov. The whole amounts 
to one thousand six hundred and‘ seventy-six 
lines, and is written in hexameter metre. It is 
a very dull composition. Edited by Bekker, 
Berlin, 1816. 2. Chiliades, consisting in its pres- 
ent form of twelve thousand’ six hundred and 
sixty-one lines. This name was given to it by 
the first editor, who divided it, without refer- 
encé to the contents, into thirteen divisions of 
one thousand lines, the last being incomplete. 
Its subject-matter is of the most miscellaneous 
kind, but embraces chiefly mythological and his- 
torical narratives, arranged under separate ti- 
tles, and without any further connection. The 
following are a few of them, as they occur: 
Creesus, Midas, Gyges, Codrus, Alemzon, &c: 
It. is written in bad Greek, in that’ abominable 
make-believe of a metre called political verse. 
Edited by Kiessling, Lips., 1826.—2. Isaac, 
brother of the preceding, the author of a val- 
uable commentary on the Cassandra of Lyco- 
phron, printed in most of the editions of Lyco- 
phron; best edit. by Muller, Lips. 1811, 3 vols.] 
Tzirzis or Tzurzts (ruins south of Debout), a 
city in the north of the Dodecaschenus, that is, 
the part of Asthiopia iminediately above Egypt, 
a little south of Parembole, and considerably 
north of Taphis. : ) 


U. 


Usii, a German people, who originally dwelt 
on the right bank of the Rhine, but were trans- 
ported across the river by Agrippa in B.C; 37, 
at their own request, because they wished to es- 
cape the hostilities of the -Suevi. They took 
the name of Agrippenses, from their town Co- 
LONIA AGRIPPINA. 

Ucikiicon (OdKaAsyor), one of the elders at 
Troy, whose house was burned at the destruc- 
tion of the city. 

Ucwusis, a town in Hispania Betica, near Cor- 
duba. 

' Urens (now Uffente), a river in Latium, flow- 
ing from Setia, and falling into the Amasenus. 

Urrueum, a town in Bruttium, between; Scyl- 
jJacium and Rhegium. 

Ucernum (now Beaucaire), a town in Gallia 
Narbonensis, on the road from Nemausus to 
Aque Sextie, where Avitus was proclaimed 
emperor. : 

Uxia (now Montemayor), a Roman municip- 
ium in Hispania Betica, situated upon a hill, 
and upon the road from Gades to Corduba. 

Uxtarus or Oxarronensis Insuta (now Ole- 
ron), an island off the western coast of Gaul, in 
the Aquitanian Gulf. 

Utpiinus. 1. Domrrivs Unpranus, a celebra- 
ted jurist, derived his origin from Tyre in Phe- 
nicia, but was probably not a native of Tyre 
himself. The time of his birth is unknown. 
The greater part of his juristical works were 
written ete the sole reign of Caracalla, es- 

by 


| father of Telemachus. 
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pecially the two great -works Ad Bilictum and 
the Librt ad Sabinum. He was banished or de: , 


| prived of his functions under Elagabalus, who: 


became emperor 217 ;. but on the accession of 
Alexander Stverus, 222, he became the emper- 
or’s chief adviser. The emperor conferred’ on 
Ulpian the office of Scriniorum magister, and. 
made himia consiliarius. He also held the of-. 
fice of Prefectus Annone, and he was likewise 
made Prefectus Preetorio. « Ulpian perished in 
the reign of Alexander by the hands of the sol- 
diers, who forced their way inte the palace at 
night, and killed him in the presence of the em- 
peror and his mother, 228. His promotion to 
the office of prefectus pratorio was probably. 
an unpopular measure. A great part of the nu- 
merous writings of Ulpian were still’ extant in 
the time of Justinian, and a much greater quan- 
tity is excerpted from him by the compilers of 
the Digest than from any other jurist. The 


‘number of excerpts from Ulpian is said to be 


two thousand four hundred and sixty-two; and 
many of the excerpts are of great length, and’ 
altogether they form about one third of the 
whole body of the Digest. The excerpts from 
Paulus: and Ulpian ‘together make about one 
half of the Digest. Ulpian’s style is perspicu- 
ous, and presents fewer difficulties than that of 
many of the Roman jurists who are excerpted 
in the Digest.. The great legal knowledge, the 
good sense, and the industry of Ulpran place 
him among the first of the Roman jurists ; and 
he has exercised a great influence on the juris- 
prudence of modern Europe through the copi- 
ous extracts from his writings which have been 
preserved by the compilers of Justinian’s *“Di- 
gest. We possess a fragment of a work under 
the title of Domitii Ulpianit Fragmenta ; it con- 
sists of twenty-nine titles, and is a valuable 
source for the history of the Roman law. The 
best editions are by Hugo, Berlin, 1834, and by 
Bocking, Bonn, 1836:—2. Of Antioch, a soph- 
ist, lived in the time-of Constantine the Great, 
and wrote several rhetofical works! The name 
of Ulpianus is prefixed to extant Commentaries 
in Greek on eighteen of the orations of Demos- 
thenes, and it is usually stated that they’ were 
written by Ulpianus of Antioch. But the Com- 
mentaries have evidently received numerous 
additions and interpolations from some gram- 
marian of avery late period. They are printed 
in several editions of the Attic orators. 

Uxrivs Trasinus, Vid. Trasanus. 
Utror, “the avenger,” a surname of Mars, 
to whom Augustus built a temple at Rome in 
the Forum, after taking vengeance upon the 
murderers of his great-uncle, Julius Caesar. 
Urisra (Ulubranus, Ulubrensis), a small 
town in Latium, of uncertain site, but in the 
neighborhood of the Pontine. Marshes. 
Utysssrs, Utyxes, or Uuixes, called Opys- 
sEus (’Odvacetc) by the Greeks, one of the prin- 
cipal Greek heroes in the Trojan war. Ac- 
cording to. the Homeric account, he was a son 
of Laértes and Anticléa, the daughter of Au- 
tolycus, and was married to Penelope, the 
daughter of Icarius, by whom he became the 
But, according to a lat- 


| er tradition, he was a son of Sisyphus and An- 


ticléa, who, being with child by Sisyphus, was 
married to Laértes, and thus gave birth to him 
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either after her arrival in Ithaca or on her way 
thither, Later traditions further state that, be- 
sides Telemachus, Ulysses became by Penelope 
the father of Arcesilaus or Ptoliporthus; and, 
by Circe, the father of Agrius, Latinus, Telégo- 
nus, and Cassiphone ;. by Calypso, of Nausith- 
ous and Nausinous or Auson, Telegonus, and 
Teledamus; and, lastly, by Evippe, of Leonto- 
phron, Doryclus or Euryalus. The name Odys- 
seus is said to signify the angry. 'The‘story of 
Ulysses ran as’ follows: When a young man, 
Ulysses went to see his grandfather Autolycus 
néar Mount Parnassus. There, while engaged 
in the chase, he was wounded by a boar in his 
knee, by the scar of which he was subsequently 
recognized by Euryclea. Even at that age he 
was distinguished for courage, for knowledge of 
navigation, for eloquence, and for skill asa nego- 
tiator; and.on one occasion, when the Messeni- 
ans had carried off some sheep from Ithaca, La- 
értes sent him to Messene to demand reparation. 
He there met with [phitus, who was seeking the 
horses stolen from him, and who gave him the 
famous bow of Eurytus. This. bow Ulysses 
used only in Ithaca, regarding it as too great a 
treasure to be employed in the field, and it was 
so strong that none of the suitors was able to 
handle it. According to some accounts, he went 
to Sparta as one of the suitors-of Helen; and 
he is said to have advised Tyndareus. to make 
the suitors swear that they would defend the 
chosen bridegroom against any one who should 
insult him’on Helen’s account. ‘Tyndareus, to 
. show him his gratitude, persuaded his brother 
to give Penelope in marriage to Ulysses; or, 
according to others, Ulysses gained her by con- 
quering his. competitors in the foot-race. Homer, 
_ however, mentions nothing ofall this, and states 
that Agamemnon, who visited Ulysses in Ithaca, 
prevailed upon him only.with great difficulty to 
_join the Greeks in their expedition against Troy. 
Other traditions relate that he was visited by 
Menelaus and Agamemnon, and that Palamedes 
more especially induced him to join the Greeks. 
When Palamedes came to Ithaca, Ulysses pre- 
tended to bé mad: he yoked an ass and ox to 
a plough, and began to sow salt. Palamedes, 
to try him, placed the infant Telemachus before 
the plough, whereupon the father could not con- 
“tinue to play his part. He stopped the plough, 
and was obliged to undertake the fulfillment of 
the promise he had made when he was one of 
the suitors of Helen. This occurrence is said 
to have been the cause of his hatred of Palame- 
des. Being now himself gained for the under- 
taking, he contrived to discover Achilles, who 
was concealed among the daughters of King 
Lycomedes. Vid. Acuities, Before, however, 
the Greeks sailed from home, Ulysses, in con- 
junction with Menelaus, went to Troy for the 
purpose of inducing the Trojans to restore Helen 
and her treasures. When the Greeks were as- 
sembled at Aulis, Ulysses joined them with 
twelve ships and men from Cephallenia, Ithaca, 
Weritus, Crocylia, Zacynthus, Samos, andthe 
coast of Epirus. During the siege of Troy he 
distinguished himself as a valiant and undaunt- 
ed warrior, but more particularly as a cunning 
spy, and a prudent and eloquent negotiater. 


After the : mnt 
for his armor with the Telamonian Ajax, and 


death of Achilles, Ulysses contended | 


| powers of Circe. 


‘sorceress. 
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gained the prize. He is said by some to have 
devised the stratagem of the. wooden horse, and 


hhe was one of the heroes concealed within it. 


He is also said to have taken part in earrying 
off the palladium. . But the most celebrated part 
of his story consists of his adventures after the 
destruction of Troy, which form the subject, of 
the Homeric poem called afterhim, the Odyssey. 
After the capture of Troy he set. out on his voy- 


age home, but was overtaken by.a storm-and. 


thrown upon the coast of Ismarus; a town of 


| the Cicones, in Thrace, north of the: island ‘of 


Lemnos. He plundered the town, but several 
of his men were cut off by the Cicones, | From 
thence he was driven by a north wind toward 
Malea and to the Lotophagi on the coast, of 
Libya. Some of his companions wete so much 
delighted with the taste of the lotus that they 


wanted to remain in the country, but Ulysses. 


compelled them to embark again, and continued 
his voyage. In one day he reached the goat- 
island, situated north of the country of the Lo- 


tophagi.. He there left behind eleven ships, and 


with one he sailed to the neighboring island of 
the Cyclopes (the western coast of Sicily), 
where, with twelve companions, he entered the 
cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus, a son of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) and Thoosa. 
voured, one after another, six of the compan- 
ions of Ulysses, and kept the unfortunate Ulys- 
ses.and the six others as prisoners in his cave. 
In order to save himself, Ulysses contrived to 
make the monster drunk with wine, and then, 
with a burning pole, deprived him of his one 
eye. He now succeeded in making his escape 
with his friends, by.concealing himself and them 


under the bodies of the sheep which the Cyclops. 


let out of his cave. In this way Ulysses reached 
his ship.» The Cyclops implored his father Nep- 
tune (Poseidon) to take vengeance upon Ulys- 
ses, and henceforth the god of the sea pursued 
the wandering king with implacable enmity. 
Ulysses next arrived at the island of Aolus ; 
and the god gave him, on his departure, a bag 
of winds, which were to carry him heme; but 
the companions of Ulysses opened the bag, and 
the winds escaped, whereupon the ships were 
driven back to the island of AZolus, who indig- 
nantly refused all further assistance. After a 
voyage of six days, Ulysses arrived at Telepylos, 
the city of Lamus, in which Antiphates ruled 
over the Lestrygones, a sort of cannibals. This 
place must probably be sought somewhere in 
the north of Sicily. Ulysses escaped from them 
with only one ship; and his fate now carried 
him to a western island, Axa, inhabited by 
the sorceress Circe. Part of his people were 
sent to explore the island, but they were 
changed by Circe into swine. Eurylochus alone 
escaped; and brought the sad news to Ulysses, 
who, when he was hastening to the assistance 
of his friends, was instructed by Mercury: (Her- 
mes) by what means he could resist the magic 
He succeeded in liberating 
his companions, who were again changed into 
men, and were most hospitably treated by the 
: When at length Ulysses begged for 
leave to depart, Circe desired him to descend 


into Hades and to consult the seer Tiresias. 


He now sailed west, right across the river Oce- 
anus, and having landed on the other side, in 
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the country of the Cimmerians, where Helios 
does not shine, he entered Hades, and consult- 
ed Tiresias about the,manner in which he might 
yeach his native land. 'Tiresias informed him 
of the danger and difficulties arising from the 
anger of Neptune (Poseidon), but gave him hope 
that all would yet turn out well, if Ulysses and 
his companions would leave the herds of Helios 
in, Thrinacia uninjured. Ulysses now returned 


‘to Adea, where Circe again treated the sttan-- 


gers kindly, told them of the dangers that yet 
awaited them, and of the means of escaping. 
The wind which she. sent with them carried 


them to the island of the Sirens, somewhere. 


near the’ western coast of Italy. The Sirens 
Sat on the shore, and with their sweet voices 
attracted all that passed by,and then destroyed 
them. Ulysses, in order to escapé the danger, 
filled the ears of his companions with wax, and 
fastened himself to the mast of his ship, until he 
was out of the reach of the Sirens’ song. His 
ship next sailed between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, two rocks between Thrinacia and Italy. As 
the ship passed between them, Scylla, the mon- 
ster inhabiting the rock of the same. name, car- 
ried off and deyoured six of the companions of 
Ulysses. From thence he came to Thrinacia, 
the island of Helios, who there kept his sacred 
herds of oxen. Mindful of the advice of Tire- 
sias and Circe, Ulysses wanted to sail past, but 
his, companions compelled him ‘to land. He 
made them swear not. to touch any of the cat- 
tle ; but as they were detained in the island by 
storms, and were hungry, they killed the finest 
of the oxen while Ulysses was asleep. After 
some days the storm abated, and they. sailed 
away, but soon another storm came on, and 
their ship was destroyed by Jupiter (Zeus) with 
a flash of lightning. All were drowned with 
the exception of Ulysses, who saved himself by 
Means of the mast and*planks, and after ten 


days reached the island of Ogygia, inhabited by-| 


the nymph Calypso. She received him with 
kindness, and desired him-to marry her,.prom- 
ising immortality and eternal youth if he would 
consent, -and forget Ithaca. But he could not 
overcome his longing after his own home. Mi- 
nerva (Athena), who had always protected Ulys- 
ses, induced Jupiter (Zeus) to promise that her 
favorite hero, notwithstanding the anger of Nep- 
tune (Poseidon), should one day return to his 
native island, and take vengeance on the suitors 
of Penelope. Mercury (Hermes) carried to Ga- 
lypso. the command of Jupiter (Zeus) to dismiss 
Ulysses. The nymph obeyed, and taught him 
how to‘ build a raft, on which, after remaining 
eight years with her, he left the island. In 
eighteen days he came in sight of Scheria, the 
island of the Phaacians, when Neptune (Posei- 
don) sent a storm, which cast him off the raft. 
By, the assistance of Leucothea and Minerva 
(Athena), he. reached Scheria by dint. of swim- 
ming. The exhausted hero slept on the shore 
until he was awoke by the voices of maidens. 
He found Nausicaa, the daughter of King Alci- 
nous and Arete, who conducted the hero to her 
father’s court. He was there honored with 
feasts and contests, and the minstrel Demodo- 
cus sang of the fall of Troy, which moved Ulys- 
ses to tears; and, being questioned about the 
cause of his emotion, he related his whole his- 
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tory... At length he was sent home in a-ship. 
One night, as he had fallen asleep in his’ ship, 
it reached the coast of Ithaca; the Pheacians 
who had accompanied him carried him on shore, 
and left him. He had now been away from 
Ithaca for twenty yeats,and when he awoke, he 
did not recognize his. native land, for Athena; 
that he might not be recognized,’had enveloped 
him in a cloud. As he was lamenting his fate, 
the goddess informed him where he was, and 
advised him how to take vengeance upon the 
enemies of his house. During his absence, his 
father Laértes, bowed down. by grief and old 
age, had withdrawn into the country, his mother 
Anticléa had died of sorrow, his son Telemachus 
had grown up to manhood, and his wife Penel- 
ope had rejected all the offers that had been 
made to her -by the importunate.svitors from 
the neighboring islands. During the last few 
years more than a hundred nobles of Ithaca, 
Same, Dulichium, and Zacynthus had been suing 
for the hand of Penelope, and in their visits. to 
her house had treated all that it contained as 
if it bad been theirown. That/he might bé able 
to take vengeance upon them, it-was necessary 
that he should not be. recognized. ~: Minerva 
(Athena) accordingly metamorphosed him into 
an unsightly beggar, and he was kindly reeeived 
by Eumeeus, the swine-herd, a faithful servant 
of his house. While staying with Eumaus, his 
son Telemachus returned fromm Sparta and Py- 
los, whither he had gone to obtain information 
concerning his father. Ulysses made himself 
known to him, and with him deliberated upon 
the plan of revenge. Inthe disguise of a beg- 
gar he accompanied Telemachus and Eumeus 
to the town. The plan of revenge was now 
carried into effect. “Penelope, with great diffi- 
culty, was made to. promise her hand to him 
who should conquer the others in shooting with 
the bow of Ulysses. As none of the suitors 
was able to draw this bow, Ulysses himself took 
it up and then began to attack the suitors. He 
was supported by Athena and his son, and all 
fell by his hands. Ulysses now made himself 
known to Penelope, and went to see his aged. 
father. Inthe mean time the report-of the death 

of the suitors was spread abroad, and: their rel- 

atives rose in arms against Ulysses’; but Athe- 

na, who assumed the appearance of Mentor, ~ 
brought about a reconciliation between the peo- 

ple and the king. It has already been remark- 

ed that in the Homeric poems Ulysses: is rep- 

resented as a prudent, cunning, inventive, and 

eloquent man, but, at the same time, as a brave, _ 
bold, and persevering Warrior, whose. courage 

no misfortune or calamity could subdue, ‘bus 

later poets describe him as a cowardly, deceit= 

ful, and intriguing personage. Respecting the 

last period of his life the Homeric poems. give 

us no information, except the prophecy of Tire- 

slas, who promised him a painless death in-a 

happy old age; but later writers give us differ- 

ent.-accounts., According ‘to one, Telegonus, 

the son of Ulysses by Circe, was sent out by 

his mother to seek his father. A storm cast 

him upon Ithaca, which he began to plunder im 

order to-cbtain provisions. Ulysses and Telem- 

achus attacked him, but he slew Ulysses, and 

his body was afterward éatried to Avea. Ac. 
cording to some, Circe recalled Ulysses to life 
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again, or, on his arrival in Tyrrhenia, he was 
burned on Mount Perge. In works of art Ulys- 
ses is commonly represented as.a sailor, wear- 
ing a. semi-oval cap. 

: [Umprenus, P., one of the accomplices.of Cat- 
iline ; he was a freedman, and had followed the 
business of a negotiator in Gaul, and was for 
that reason employed to gain over the ambas- 
sadors of the Allobroges to favor the designs of 
the conspirators. ] Bir 

Umsria, called by the Greeks Omprica: (7 

’Opvborxy), a district of Italy, bounded on the 
north. by, Gallia Cisalpina, from which it was 
separated by the River Rubicon; on the east 
by the Admatic Sea; on the south by Picenum, 
from which it was separated by the River Asis, 
and by the land of the Sabines, from which it 
was separated by the River Nar; and on the 
west by Etruria, from which it was separated 
by the Tiber. Under Augustus it formed the 
sixth Regio of Italy. _The-Apennines ran 
through the western part of the country, but it 
contained many fertile plains on the coast. - Its 
inhabitants, the Umsrz (sing. Umber), called by 
the Greeks Umpricr(’Ox6orxol), were one of the 
most ancient races ef Italy, and were connect- 
ed with the Opicans, Sabines, and those other 
tribes whose languages were akin to the Greek. 
The Umbri were at a very early period the 
most powerful people in Central Italy, and ex- 
tended across. the peninsula from the Adriatic 
to the Tyrrhene'seas. Thus they inhabited the 
country afterward called Etruria; and ‘we are 
expressly told that Crotona,’Perusia, Clusium, 
and other Etruscan cities were built by the 
Umbrians. They were afterward deprived of 
their possessions west ofthe Tiber by the Etrus- 
eans, and confined to the country between this 
river ad the Adriatic. Their territories were 
still further diminished by the Senones, a Gallic 
people, who took possession of the whole coun- 
try on the coast, from Ariminum to the Aisis. 
The Umbri were subdued by the Romans B.C. 
307; and after the conquest of the Senones, by 
the Romans in 283, they again obtained posses- 
sion of the country on the coast of the Adriatic. 
This district, however, continued to be called 
Ager Gallicus down to a late period. The chief 
towns. of Umbria were Ariminum, Fanum For- 
vunm, Mnvanta, Toper, Narnia, and Spoue- 
TIUM.~ . 

{Umpricius, a diviner, who predicted to Galba, 
shortly before his death, that a plot threatened 
him.] : : 

{Umpro, a famous magician, from the coun- 
try of the. Marsi, aided Turnus against the Tro- 
jahs, but. was slain in battle: he was brother 
of the nymph Angitia.] 

Umsro (now Orbrone), one of the largest riv- 
ers in Etruria, falling into the Tyrrhene Sea, 
near a town of the same name, 

Umurpivs Quaprarus. | Vid. QuapRaTus. 

Unerur, a people on the northern coast of 

' Gaul, On a promontory opposite Britain (the 
modern Cotantin), belonging to the Armorici. 
(Unsinets (n0W the Hunze, flowing by Gronin- 
gen), a conjectural emendation in Tacitus (Ann., 
i., 70) for the Visurgis, a river of ‘Germania, 
flowing into the Oceanus Germanicus. ] 
Uris (Obric). 1. A surname of Artemis (Di- 
ana), as the goddess assisting women 1n child- 


* 


URSUS. 


birth.—2. The name of a mythical being, who’ 


is said to haye reared Artemis (Diana), and ‘who 
is mentioned by Virgil as ‘one of the nymphs in 
her train. The masculine Upis is mentioned 
by Cicero as the father of Artemis (Diana). - 
Ur. Vid; Epessa. ee ~ 
Urania (Ovpavia). 1. One of the Muses, a 
daughter of Zeus (Jupiter) byMnemosyne. The 
ancient bard Linus is. called her son by Apollo, 
and Hymeneus also is said to have been a son 
of Urania. She was regarded, as her name in- 
dicates, as the Muse of Astronomy, and was 
represented with a celestial globe, to which she 
points with a small staff.—2. Daughter of Oce- 
anus and Tethys, who also occurs as a nymph. 
in the train of Persephone’(Proserpina).—3., A 


surname of Aphrodite (Venus), describing her — 


as “the heavenly,” or spiritual, to distinguish 
her from Aphrodite Pandemos. Platq repre- 
sents her as a daughterof Uranus (Ceelus), be- 
gotten without a mother. Wine was not used 


in the libations offered to her. 


Urinus (Otpavéc), Casius, or Heaven, some- 


times called a son, and sometimes the husband ~ 
By Gea Uranus became the — 


of Gea (Earth). 
father of Oceanus, Ceeus, Crius, Hyperion, lape- 
tus, Thia, Rhia, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phebe, 
Tethys, Cronos (Saturn); of the Cyelopes 
Brontes, Steropes, Arges; and of the Hecaton- 
cheires Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes. Accord- 
ing to Cicero, Uranus also was the father of 
Mercury by Dia, and of Venus by Hemera. Ura- 
nus hated his children, and immediately after 


their.birth he confined them in Tartarus, in con- © 


sequence of which he was unmanned and de- 
throned by Cronos (Saturn) at the instigation 
of Gea (Terra). Out of the drops of his blood 
sprang the Gigantes, the Melian nymphs, and, 
according to.some, Silenus, and from the foam 
gathering around his limbs in the sea sprang 
Aphrodite (Venus). has : 

Ureicenus Pacus. Vid. Heuveri. 

Ursinum (Urbinas, -atis). 1. Hortense (now 
Urbeno), a town in Umbria and a municipium, 
situated on a steep round rock.—2. Metaurunse 
(now Urbania), a town in Umbria, on the River 
Metaurus, and not far from its source. 

Urnss Satvia: Vidy Poutentia, No. 2. 
Urcr, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the coast, and on the road 
from Castulo to Malaca. 

Urcinium (now Orczne),'a town on the west- 
ern coast of Corsica. 

Urco or Gorgon (now Gorgona), an island 
off the coast of Etruria, north of Ilva. 


by Herodotus, a town in Calabria, on the road 
from Brundisium to’‘Tarentum, was the ancient 
capital of Iapygia, and is said to have been 
founded by the Cretans under Minos. ; 

Urium, a small town in Apulia, from which 
the Sinus Urias took its name, being the bay 
on the northern side of Mount Garganus, oppo- 
site the Diomedean islands. ‘ 

Urserus Ferox.. Vid. Ferox. 


[Urso (Otpowr,: now Osuna; with ruins and 


inscriptions),-a city of Hispania Beetica, also 

ealled Genua Urbanorum; this was the last-hold 
of the partisans of Pompey in Spain. ] 

Ursus, a contemporary of Domitian, whom 

he dissuaded from killing his wife Domitia, 
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Uria (Urias : now Oria), called Hyrva (‘Ypi7), 


USCANA. : 
Statius addressed to him a poem.of consolation 
on the death of a favorite slave (Silv.,-ii., 6), 


and he also mentions him in the-Preface to the 
second book of his Silve. * en 

Uscana, a large town in Illyria, on a tributary 
. of the Aous, and in the district Penestiana: 

Usieitres or Usipht, a German people, who, 
being driven out of their abodes by the Suevi, 
crossed the Rhine and penetrated into Gaul; 
but they were defeated by Cesar, and compelled 
to recross the river. , 
by the Sigambri, and allowed to: dwell on the 
northern bank of the Lippe ; but we afterward 
find them south of the Lippe ;. and’‘at a still 
later time they become lost under thé general 
name of Alemanni. . ne 

[Uspx, the capital of the Siraceni or Siraci, 
a people of Sarmatia Asiatica.] ; 

Usvrica, a valley near the Sabine villa of Hor- 
ace. 

Urica (7 Iruxy or Oirixn : 'Iruxatoc, Uticen- 
sis: ruins at Bouw-Shater), the greatest city of 
ancient Africa, after Carthage, was. a Pheni- 
cian colony, older (and, if the chronologers are 
to be trusted, much older) than Carthage. Like 
others of the very ancient, Phoenician colonies 
in the territory of Carthage, Utica maintained 
a comparative independence, even during the 
height of the Punic: power, and was rather the 
ally of Carthage than her subject, It stood on 
the shove of the northern part of the Cartha- 
ginian Gulf, a little west of the mouth of the 
Bagradas, and twenty-seven Roman miles north- 
west of Carthage; but its site is now inland, 
in consequence of the changes effected by the 
Bagradas in the coast-line. Vid. Bacrapas.. In 
the third Punic war, Utica ‘took part with the 
Romans against Carthage, and was rewarded 
With the greatest part of the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory. It afterward became renowned to all 


future time as the scene of the last stand made 


by the Pompeian party against Cesar, and of 
the glorious, though mistaken, self-sacrifice of 
the younger Cato. Vid. Cavo. 

Urus (now Vid), a river in Mesia and a trib- 

utary of the Danube, falling into the latter riv- 
er at the town Utus. It is perhaps the same 
river as the Artanes of Herodotus. 
_ Uxima (now Osma),' a town of the Arevaci 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road. from 
Asturica to Cesaraugusta, fifty miles west of 
Numantia. 


Uxantis (now Ushant), an island off the north- | 


western coast of Gaul. : 

UxeLioptnum,a town of the Cadurci in Gal- 
ha Aquitanica, situated on a steep hill, rising 
out of the plain, atthe foot of. which a river 
flowed. ; It is probably the same.as the modern 
Capedenac, on the, Lot. 

Uxentum (Uxentinus: now Ugento), a town 

in Calabria, northwest of the Iapygian promon- 
tory: , : 
Uxit (Ovdéc01), a warlike people, of predatory 
habits, who had their strongholds in Mount 
Parachoathras, on the northern border of Per- 
sis, in the district called Ux¥a (Ovéia), but who 
also extended over a considerable tract of.coun- 
try in Media. 
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Vacca, Vaca, or Vapa (Oteye,: Baya: now 
Beja), a city of Zeugitana in Northern Afriea, 
on the borders of Numidia, on an eastern trib-- 
utary of the River Tusca, a good day’s journey 
south of Utica. It was a great emporium for 
the trade between Hippo, Utica, and Carthage, 
and the interior, It was. destroyed by -Metellus 
in the Jugurthine war, but was restored and col- 
onized by the Romans. Its fortifications were 
renewed by Justinian, who named it. Theodo- 
rias in honor of his wife. 

Vaco.m,'a people in the interior of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, occupying the modern Tore, Pa= 
lencia, Burgos, and Valladolid, east of the~ AS- 
tures, south of the Cantabri, west of the Céel- 
tiberi, and north of the Vettones.. Their chief 
towns were Patvantia and Inrercarta. 

[Vaccus, M. Virrovrus, general of the Fun- 
dani and Privernates in their revolt against the 
Romans in B.C..330: he had a house at Rome 
on the Palatine, which was destroyed (after the 
suppression of the revolt and the death of Vac- 
cus), and its site made public under the name 
of Vacer prata.] 

[Vacona, a Sabine divinity, identical with Vic- 
toria.. She had an ancient sanctuary near Hor- 
ace’s villa. at Tibur, and another at Rome.. The 
Romans, however, derived the name from wa- 
cuus, and said that she was a divinity to whom 
the country people offered sacrifices when the 
labors of the field were over, that is, when they 
were at leisure, vacui.] é 

Vana. 1. A fortress of the Batavi in Gallia 
Belgica, east of Batavodurum.—2. Vina Sap- 
BaTIA (now Vado), a town of Liguria, on the 
coast, which was the harbor of Sabbata or Savo. 
—3. Vana VoLaTeRRANA (now Torre di Vado), 
a small town on the coast of Etruria, in thé ter-- 
ritory of Volaterre. ~ é 

Vapicassi, a people in: Gallia Belgica, near 
the sources of the Sequana. ihe 

Vapimonis Lacus (now Lago di Bassano), a 
small lake of Etruria of a circular form, with 
sulphureous waters, and renowned for its float- 
ing islands, a minute description of which jis 
given by the younger Pliny. It is celebrated in 
history for the, defeat of the Etruscans in two 
great battles, first by the dictator Papirius Cur- 
sor in B.C. 309, from the effects of which the 
Etruscans never recovered; and again in 283, 
when the allied forces of the Etruscans an@ 
Gauls were routed by the consul Cornelius Do- 
labella. The lake has so shrunk in dimensions 
in modern times as to be only a small stagnant 
pond, almost lost in the tall reeds and bulrush- 
es which grow in it, - 

Vaceprusa, a small river in Sicily, between 
Camarina and Gela. . <r 

VaGiEwnt, a small people in Liguria, whose 
chief town was Augusta Vagiennorum. Their 
Sife. is uncertain, but they perhaps dwelt near 
Saluzzo. 

Vanauis. * Vid. Ruenvs. 

[Vaua, OC. Numontcs, a friend of Horace, who 
addressed to him the fifteenth of the first book 
of Epistles. ] 

VaLEns, emperor of the East A.D. 364-378, 
was born about A.D. 328, and was made em- 
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VALENS, ABURNUS: 


peror by his brother Valentinian. » Vid. Vaten- 
rinlanus. The greater part of Valens’s reign is 
occupied/by his wars with the Goths: “At first 
he gained great advantages over the barba- 
rlans, and concluded a_peace with them in.370, 
on the condition that they should not cross the 
Danube. In 376 the Goths were driven out of 
, their country by the Huns, and were. allowed 
by Valens to cross the Danube, and settle in 
’ Thrace and the country on the borders’ of the 
Danube. Dissensions soon arose between. the 
Romans and these dangerous neighbors, and in 
377 the Goths took up arms. Valens collect- 
ed a powerful army, and marched against the 
Goths ; but he was defeated by them with.im- 
mense slaughter, near Hadrianople, on. the 9th 
of August, 378. “Valens was never seen after 
the battle ; some say he died on the field, and 
others relate that. he was burned to death in a 
peasant’s house, to which he was carried, and’ 
which the barbarians set fire to without know- 
ing who was in it. 
portant in the history of the empire on account 
of the admission of the Goths into the coun- 
tries south of the Danube, the commencement 
of the decline of the Roman power. The. fu- 
rious contests between the rival creeds of the 
Catholics and the Arians also characterize this 
reign. ; 
Vatens, Asurnus, also called Azurntus, one 
of the jurists who are excerpted in the Digest, 
belonged to the school ofthe Sabinians. He 
flourished under Antoninus Pius. % 
VALENS, Fanius, one of the principal generals 
of the Emperor Vitellius in A,D. 69, marched 
into’ Italy through Gaul, and, after forming a 
junction -with the forces of Cecina, defeated 
Otho in the decisive battle of Bedriacum, which 
secured for Vitellius the sovereignty of Italy. 
Vitellius raised Valens and Cecina to the con- 
_ sulship, and he left the whole government in 

their hands. Valens remained. faithful-to Vi- 
tellius, when Antonius Primus, the general of 
Vespasian, marched into Italy ; but as he had 


not sufficient forces to oppose Antonius after | 


the capture of Cremona, he resolved to sail to 
Gaul and rouse the Gallic provinces to espouse 
the cause of Vitellius; but he was taken pris- 
oner at'the islands called Steechades (now Hi- 
éres), off Massilia, and was shortly afterward 
put to death at Urbinum (now Urbino). 

. Vasentia. 1. (Now Valencia), the chief town 
of the Edetani, on the River Turia, three miles 
from the coast, and on the road from Carthago 
Nova to Castulo. It was founded by Junius 
Brutus, who’settled here the soldiers of Viria- 
thus ; it was destroyed by Pompey, but it was 
soon afterward rebuilt and made a Roman col- 
ony. It continued to be an important place 
down to the latest times.—2. (Now Valence), a 
town in Gallia Narbonensis, on the Rhone, and 
a Roman colony. Some writers call it a town 
of the Cavares, and others a town of the Segel- 


launi.—3. A town of Sardinia, of uncertain site,.- 


but which some writers place on the eastern 
coast, between Portus Sulpicii and Sorabile.— 
‘4..Or Vatentivm, a town in Apulia, ten miles 
from Brundisium.—5. A province in the north 
of Britain, beyond the Roman wall, which ex- 
isted only for a short time. Vid. Brirannra. 

-Vauentiniinus. I., Roman emperor A.D. 


The reign of Valens is im-. 


VALENTINIANUS. 


364-375, was the son of Gratianus, and was born 
A.D. 321, at Cibalis in Pannonia.. His first wife 
was Valeria Severa, by whom he became the 
father of the Emperor Gratianus, “He held.im- 
portant military. commands: under Julian and 
Jovian ; ‘and on the death of the latter in Feb- 
ruary, 364, Valentinian was elected emperor by 
the ‘troops‘at Nicea. A few weeks after his 
elevation Valentinian ‘elected his brother Va- 
lens emperor, and assigned to ‘him ‘the Hast; 
while ‘he himself undertook the government of 
the West. Valentinian was a Catholic, though 
his brother. Valens was.an Arian;-but he did 


not persecute either Arians or ‘heathens... He’ 


possessed good abilities, prudence, and-vigor of 
character. 
ters, and was a vigilant, impartial, and labori- 


ous, administrator ;. but he sometimes punished » 


with excessivé-severity. The greater part of 
Valentinian’s reign was: occupied by the wars 
against the Alemanni, and the other barbarians 
on the Roman frontiers.” His operations were 
attended with success. 
Alemanni out of Gaul; but on more than one 


occasion crossed the Rhine and carried the war 


into the enemy’s country. His usual residence 
was Treviri (Tréves). In 375 he went,to Car- 
nuntum, on the Danube, in order to repel. the 
Quadi and Sarmatians, who had invaded Pan- 
nonia. After an indecisive campaign, he took 
up his winter quarters at Bregetio. In this 
place, while giving an audience to the deputies 
of the Quadi, and speaking with great heat, he 
fell down in a fit, and expired suddenly on the 
17th of November.—II., Roman emperor A.D. 
375-392, younger son of the preceding, was 
proclaimed Augustus by the army after his fa- 
ther’s death, though he was then ‘only three or 
four years of age, His elder brother Gratia- 
nus; who had been proclaimed Augustus during 
the lifetime of their father, assented to the 
choice of the army, and a division of the West 
was made between the two brothers. Valen- 
tinian had Italy, Illyricum, and Africa. Gratian 
had the Gauis, Spain, and Britain, ‘ In 383 Gra- 


tian was defeated and slain by. Maximus, who- 


left Valentinian a precarious authority out of 
fear of ‘Theodosius, the emperor of the East; 
but in 387 Valentinian was expelled from Italy 
by Maximus, and fled for refuge to Theodosius. 
In 388 Theodosius defeated Maximus, and re- 
stored Valentinian to his authority as emperor 
of the West. . Theodosius returned to Constan- 
tinople in 391, and in the following year (392) 
Valentinian was murdered by the general Ar- 
gobastes, who raised Eugenius to the throne. 
Valentinian perished on the 15th of May, being 
only a few. months above twenty years of age. 
His funeral oration was pronounced by St. Am-. 
brosé.—III;, Roman emperor A:D. 425-455, was 
born 419, and was the son of Constantius IIT. 
by Placidia, the sister of Honorius, and the 
daughter of Theodosius I, H 
Augustus in 425 by. Theodosius J]., and was 


placed over the West; but as he was only six 


years of age, the government was intrusted to 

his mother Placidia. During his long reign the 

empire was repeatedly exposed tothe invasions 

of the barbarians ; and it was only the military 

abilities of Aétius which saved the empire from 

ruin. In 429, the Vandals, under: Genseric, 
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crossedover into Africa, which they conquered, 
and of which they continued-in possession till 
the reien of Justinian... The Goths likewise es- 
tablished themselves in Gaul ;. but Aétius final- 
ly made peace with them (439), and with their 
assistance gained a gréat victory over Attila 
and the vast army of the Huns at Chalons in 
451. “The power and influence of Aétius.ex- 
cited the jealousy and fears of Valentinian, 
who murdered his brave and faithful generalin 
454. In the following year the emperor him- 
self was slain by Petronius Maximus, whose 
wife he had violated. He wasa feeble and.con- 
temptible prince, and had,all-the vices that in 
a princely station disgrace a, man’s character. 

Vaterta. 1. Sister of P. Valerius Publicola, 
advised the Roman matrons to ask Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, to go to the camp of Cor- 
iolanus in order to deprecate his resentment.— 
2. The last wife of Sulla, was the daughter of 
“M. Valerius Messala,.and bore a daughter soon 
after Sulla's death. —3. Gatiris Vareria, daugh- 
ter of Diocletian'and Prisca, was, upon the re- 
construction of the empire in A.D. 292, united 
to Galerius, one of the new Cesars. After the 
death of her husband in 311, Valeria rejected 
the proposals of his successor Maximinus, who, 
‘in consequence, stripped her of her possessions, 
and’banished her along with her mother. After 
the death of Maximinus, Valeria and her moth- 
er were executed by order of Licinius, 315.—4., 
Messavina. Vid. Messanina. 

Vareria Guns, one of the.most ancient pa- 
trician houses at Rome. The Valerii were of 
Sabine origin, and their ancestor Volesus or Vo- 
lusus is said to have settled at Rome with ‘Ti- 
tus, Tatius. One of the descendants of this 
Volesus, P. Valerius, afterward surnamed, Pub- 
lieola, plays'a distinguished part in the story of 
the expulsion of the kings, and was elected con- 
sul in the first year of the republic, B.C. 509. 
From this time forward down to the latest pe- 
» riod of the empire, for nearly one thousand 
years, the name occurs more or less frequently 
in the Fasti, and it was borne by the emperors 
Maximinus, Maximianus, Maxentius, Dio¢le- 
tian, Constantius, Constantine the Great, and 
others.. The Valeria.gens enjoyed extraordi- 
nary honors and privileges at Rome. Their 
house at the bottom of the Velia was the only 
one in Rome of which the doors were allowed 
to open back into the street. In the Circus a 
conspicuous place was set apart for them, where 
a small throne was erected, an honor of which 
there was no other example among the Ro- 
mans. They were also allowed to bury their 
dead within the walls. The Valerii in early 
times were always foremost in advocating the 
ri¢hts of the plebeians, and.the laws which they 
proposed at various times were the great char- 
ters of the liberties of the second order. Vid. 
Dict. of Antig., s.v-Leens VaLeRtm. The Va- 
léria’ gens was divided into various families un- 
det the republic, the most important of which 
bore the names.of Corvus, Fuaccus, Lavrnus, 
Messaua, Pugticoza, and Triartus. , 

Vatiria, a province in’Pannonia formed by 
Galerius, and named in honor of his wife. Vid. 
PAanNonta. ‘ 

‘Vacertanus. 1, Roman emperor A.D. 253- 
260, whose fall name was P. Liernivs Vaue- 
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rianus. Valerian was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops whom he was: leading against the 
usurper Aumilianus. Valerian proclaimed his 
son Gallienus Augustus, and first carried on 
war against the Goths, whom he defeated (257). 
But though the barbarians still threatened the 
Roman frontiers on the Danube and the-Rhine, 
the conquests of the Persians, who had crossed 
the Euphrates and stormed Antioch, compelled - 
him: to hasten to the East. .For a time his 
measures were both vigorous and successful. _ 
Antioch was recovered, and the Persian. king~ 
Sapor;was compelled to fall back. behind the 
Buphrates ; but the emperor, flushed by his 
good fortune, followed too rashly. He was sur- 
rounded, in the vicinity of Edessa, by the count- 
less horsemen of his active foe:;. he was en- 
trapped into a conference, taken prisoner (260), 
and passed the remainder of his life in captiv- 


ity, subjected: to every insult which Oriental ~ 


cruelty could devise. After death his.skin was 
stuffed and long preserved as.a-trophy in the 
chief temple of the nation.—2. Son of the pre-- 
ceding, but not by the same mother as Gallie- 
nus. He perished along with Gallienus at Mi- 
lan in 268. Vid. Gariinnus. 

Vauerius. Vid. Vaupria Gens..’ 

Vatperivs Vorisus Maximus, M’., was.a 
brother of P.-Valerius Publicola, and was. dié- 
tator in B.C. 494, when the-dissensions be- 


4ween the burghers and commonalty of Rome 


de Nexis were at the highest. Valerius was 
popular with the plebs, and induced them to en- 
list for the Sabine and AZquian wars, by prom- 
ising that when the enemy was frepulsed, the 
condition of the debtors (mezz) should be alle-. 


‘viated: He defeated and triumphed over the 


Sabines ; but, unable.to fulfill his promise to 
the commons, resigned his dictatorship. The 
plebs, seeing that Valerius at least. had kept 
faith with them, escorted him honorably home. 
As he was advanced in life’ at the time of his 
dictatorship, he probably died soon after. ‘There 
were several descendants‘of this Valerius Max- 
imus, but none of them are. of sufficient im- 
portance to require special mention. she 
Vatsrivs Maximus, is known to, us as the. 
compiler of a large collection of historical anec- 
dotes, entitled De Factis Diclisque Memorabilibus 
Libri 1X., arranged under different heads, the 
sayings and doings of Roman worthies being, 
moreover, kept distinct in each division from 
those of foreigners. He lived in the reign of 
the Emperor Tiberius, to whom he dedicated 
his work. Of his personal. history) we know 
nothing, except the solitary circumstance, re+ 
corded by himself, that he accompanied Sextus 
Pompeius into. Asia (ii., 6, 6 8), the Sextus 
Pompeius, apparently, who was consul A.D. 14, 
at the time when Augustus died. . The subjects 
treated of in the work are of a character so: 
miscellaneous, that it would be impossible, 
without transcribing the short notices placed at 
the head of éach chapter} to convey a clear idea 
of the contents.. In some books the topies se- 
lected for illustration are closely allied to each 
other, in others no bond of union can be traced. 
Thus the first book is entirely devoted to mat-> 
ters connected with sacred rites; the second 
book relates chiefly to certain remarkable civil 
Institutions ; the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
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to the more prominent. social virtues ; but, in 
the seventh the chapters. De Strategemaits, De 
Repulsis, are abruptly followed by those De 


Necessitate, De Testamentis. Rescissis, De Ratis | 
Testamentis et Insperatis. In an historical point |. 


of view, the work is by no means without value, 
since it preserves a record of many curious 
events not to be found elsewhere; but from 
the errors actually detected upon points where 
We.possess more precise information, itis.mani- 
fest that we must not repose implicit confidence 
in the statements, unless where they are cor- 
roborated by collateral testimony. The work 
of Valerius Maximus became very popular in 
the later times of the empire and in the Middle 
Ages. It/was frequently abridged, and we still 
possess an abridgment of it made by Julius 
Paris. The best editions of the-original work 
are by Torrenius, Leid., 1726, and by Kappius, 
Lips., 1782. fi f 
VaLerius Fuaccus. Vid. Fraccus. 
[Vaterus. 1. The father-in-law of Rullus, 
who proposed the agrarian. law in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, which was opposed by the latter. 
It appears from Cicero that Valgius had. ob- 
tained much confiscated property in the time of 
‘Sulla.—2. A., the son of.a senator, deserted the 
Pompeian party in the Spanish war, B.C. 45, 
and went over to Cesar.—3. C. Vaneius Hirri- 
anus, the son of Q. Hippius, was adopted by 
a certain ©. Valgius.] 
Vatcius Rurus, C.,a Roman poet, and-a con- 
temporary of Virgil and Horace, the latter of 
whom ranks him along with Varius, Mecenas, 
and Virgil, among those friends of genius whose 
approbation far more than compensated for the 
annoyance caused by the attacks of his detract- 
ors. : 
/Vanpitr, VANDAL, Or VinpALit, a confeder- 
acy of German, nations, probably of the great 
Suevic race, to which the Burgundiones, Goth- 
onés, Gepide, and Rugii belonged: They dwelt 
originally on the northern coast of Germany, 
but were afterward settled north of the Mar- 
comanni, in the Riesengebirge, which are hence 
called Vandalic? Montes. 
appear for a short time in Dacia and Pannonia ; 
but at the beginning of the fifth century (A.D. 
409) they traversed Germany and Gaul, and in- 
waded Spain.’ In this country they subjugated 
the Alani, and founded a powerful kingdom, the 
name of which is still preserved in Andalusia 
(Vandalusia). In A.D. 429 they crossed over 
into Afriea, under their king Genseric, and con- 
guered all the Roman dominions in that coun- 
try. Genseric subsequently invaded Italy, and 
took and plundered Rome in 455. The Vandals 
continued masters. of Africa till 535, when their 
‘kingdom! was destroyed by Belisarius, -and an- 
nexed to the Byzantine empire. | 
Vaweiones, a German people, dwelling along 
the Rhine, in the neighborhood of the modern 
Worms. 
Varacrr. Vid. VERAGRI. 
{Vrp.1, an Illyrico-Dalmatian nation, whom 
Pliny styles “ populatores quondam Italie.”’] 
Varpvwt, a people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
gis, west of the Vascones, in the modern Gui- 
uzcoa and Alava, : cn 
[VaRENnus, L.,.a centurion in Cesar’s army, 
distinguished himself, along with T. Pulfio, by 


They subsequently | 
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|.a daring act of bravery, when the camp of Q. 
Cicero was besieged by the Nervii in B.C. 54.] 
{Vareuta, afriend of C. Julius Cesar Strabo, 
was noted as a-wit.] , ie tae et, 
Vareunrutus, a senator, and one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, undertook, in conjunction with C. 
Cornelius, to. murder Cicero in. B.C. 63; but 


defend him. j 

Varia (now Varea), atown of the Berones in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the Iberus, which 
was navigable from this town. ; 


bank of the Albis, north of-the Langobardi. 
Varivs. 1. Q. Varius Hysrina, tribune of 
the plebs B.C. 90, was a native .of Sucro in 
‘Spain, and received the surname of Hybrida 
because his mother was a Spanish woman, In 
his tribuneship he carried a lex de, majestate, in 
order to punish all those who had assisted or 


Roman people. -Under this law many distin- 
guished senators were condemned; but in the 
following year Varius himself was condemned 


L. Vartus Rurus, one of the most distinguished 
poets of the Augustan age, the companion and 
friend of Virgil and Horace. By the latter he 
is placed in the foremost rank among the epic 


tragedy of ‘Thyestes might stand a comparison 
with any production of the Grecian stage. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Mecenas, and it was 
to the ‘recommendation of Varius, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Virgil, that Horace was in- 
debted for an introduction to the minister, about 
B.C. 39. 
Varius his literary executors, and they revised 
the Auneid. Hence Varius was alive subse- 
quent to B.C. 19,-in which year Virgil died. 
Only the titles of three works of Varius have 
been preserved: 1. De Morte.. 2. Panegyricus in 
Casarem Oclavianum. 3. The tragedy Thyestes, 
Only a very few fragments of these poems are 
extant. yee 

Varro, Aracinus. (Vid. below, Varro, No.3.) 

Varro, Crneonivs, a Roman senator under 
Nero, supported the claims of Nymphidius to 
the throne on the death of Nero, and was put 
to death in consequence by Galba, being at the 
time consul designatus. 

Varro, Trrentivs,- 1. C., consul B.C. 216 
with L. 4milius Paulus.. Varro is said to have 
been the son of a butcher, to have carried on 
business himself as a factor in his early years, 


causes of the lower classes in opposition to the 
opinion of all good men. Notwithstanding the 
strong opposition of the aristocracy, he was 
raised to the consulship by the, people, who 
. thought that it, only needed a man of energy at 


‘| the head of an overwhelming force to bring the 


war against Hannibal toaclose. His colleague 
was L. Amilius Paulus, one of the leaders of the 
aristocratical party. The two consuls were de. 
feated by Hannibal at the memorable battle of 
Canne. Vid. Hannipan. The battle was fought 
by Varro against the advice of Paulus. The Ro- 
man army was all but annihilated. uae and 


their plan was frustrated by. information con-— 
veyed to'Cicero through Fulvia. He was after- 
ward brought to trial, but could find no one to— 


Varint, a people of Germany, on, the right 


advised the Socii to take up-arms against the | 


under his own law, and was put to death.—2. 


dards, and Quintilian has pronounced that his” 


Virgil appointed Plotius Tucca and. 


and to have risen to eminence by pleading the . 


con't 
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almést all the officers perished: Varro was one | 
of the few who escaped and-reached Venusia in 
safety, with about seventy horsemen. His con- 
duct after the battle seems to have been deserv- 
ing of high praise.. He proceeded to Canusium, | 
where the remnant of the Roman army had taken 

refuge, and there adopted every precaution 
which the exigencies of the case required: - His 
conduct was appreciated by the senate and the 

_ people, and his defeat was forgotten inthe serv~ 
ices he had lately rendered. On his return to 
the city all classes went out to meet-him, and 

the senate returned him thanks because he had 
not despaired of the commonwealth. He con- 

tinued to be employed in Italy for several suc- 

cessive years in important military commands 
till nearly the close of the Punic war.—2. The 
celebrated writer, whose vast and varied erudi- 
tion in almost every department of literature 
earned for him the title of the “‘“most learned 
of the Romans.” He was born B.C. 116, and 
was trained under the superintendence of L. 

4élius Stilo Preconinus, and’he afterward re- 

ceived instruction from Antiochus, a ‘philoso- 

pher of the Academy. Varro held a high naval 
command in the wars against the pirates and 
Mithradates, and afterward served as the lega- 

tus of Pompeius in Spain in the civil war, but 

was compelled to surrender his forces to Cesar, 

He then passed over into Greece, and shared 

the fortunes of the Pompeian party till after the 

battle of Pharsalia, when he sued for and ob- 

tained the forgiveness of Cesar, who employ- 
ed him in superintending the collection and ar- 

rangement of the great library designed for pub- 

lic use. For some years after this period-Varro 

remained in literary seclusion, passing his time 

chiefly at his country seats near Cume and Tus- 

culum, occupied with study and composition. 

Upon the formation of the second triumvirate, 

his name appeared upon the list of the pro- 

seribed ; but he succeeded in making his éscape, 

and, after having remained for some time con- 

cealed, he obtained the protection of Octavianus. 

The remainder of his career was passed in tran- 

quillity, and he continued to labor in his favor- 

ite studies, although his magnificent library had 

been destroyed, a loss to himrirreparable. His 

death took place B.C. 28, when he was in. his 

elghty-ninth year.- Not only was Varro the most 

learned of Roman scholars, but he was likewise 

the most voluminous of Roman authors. We 

have his own authority for the assertion that he 

had composed no less than four hundred and 

ninety books ; but of these only two works have 

éome down to us, and one of them in a mutila- 

ted form. The following is a list of the princi- 

pal works, both extant and lost : 1. De Re Rustica 
Libri IIL, still extant, was written when the au- 

thor was eighty years old, and is the most import- 

ant of all the tréatises upon ancient agriculture 

now extant, being far superior to the more.vo- 

luminous production of Columella,; with which 
alone.it can be compared. The best editions 
are in the Scriptores Rei Rustice veteres Latina 
by Gesner, 4to, 2 vols., Lips., 1735, and by 
_ Schneider, 8vo, 4 vols., Lips., 1794-1797. - 2. 

De Lingua Latina, a grammatical treatise which 
extended to twenty-four books; but six only 
(v.-x.) have'been preserved, and these are ina 
mutilated condition: The remains ofthis treat- 
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ise are particularly valuable, in so far. as they 
have been the means of preserving many terms 
and forms which would otherwise: have been 
altogether lost, and much curious information 
is here treasured up connected with the ancient: 
usages, both civil and religious, ofthe Romans. 
The best editions are by Spengel, 8vo, Berol., 
1826, and by Miller, 8vo, Lips., 1833. ° '3.-Sen-- 
tentie. One hundred and sixty-five’ Sententia, 
or pithy sayings, have been published by Devit 
under the name of Varro, Patav., 1843.” It.is 
manifest that these sayings were not strung to- 
gether by Varro himself, but are scraps gleaned 
out of various works, probably at different times 
and by different hands. 4. Antiquitatum Labra, 
divided into two sections. Anéiquwitates Rerum 
humanarum, in twenty-five books, and Aniigui- 
tates Rerum divinarum, in sixteen books. This 
was Varro’s great work ; and upon this chiefly 
his reputation for profound learning was based 3 
but, unfortunately, only afew fragments of it 
have come down to us. With the second ’sec- 
tion of the work we are, comparatively speak- 
ing, familiar, since Augustine drew very largely 
from this source in his *‘ City of God.” 5. Sat- 
wre, Which were composed, not only in.a variety 
of metres, but contained an admixture of prose 
also. Varro, in these pieces, copied-+to a certain 
extent the: productions of Menippus the Gada- 


‘rene (vid. Munrppus), and hence designated them 


as Sature Menppee s. Cynice. They appear 
to have been a series of disquisitions on a vast 
variety of subjects, frequently, if not uniformly, 
couched in the shape of dialogue, the object 
proposed being the inculcation of moral lessons 
and serious truths in a familiar, playful, and 
even jocular style, The best édition of the. 
fragments of these Sature is by Gthler, M. Te- 
rentu Varroms Saturarum Menippearum Reliquie, 
Quedlingb., 1844. Of the remaining works of + 
Varro we possess little except a mere catalogue’ 
of titles.—3. P., a Latin poet of considerable 
celebrity, surnamed Aracinvs, from the Ataz; 
a river of Gallia Narbonensis, his native prov- 
ince, was born B.C. 82. . Of his personal history 
nothing further is known. He is believed to 
have been the composer of the following works, 
of which a few inconsiderable fragments only 
have comedown tous; but some of them ought 
perhaps to be ascribed to” his illustrious con: 
temporary M. Terentius Varro: 1. Argonautica, 
probably a free translation of the well-known 
poem by Apollonius Rhodius. Upon this piece 
the fame of Varro chiefly rested. It is referred 
to by Propertius, by Ovid, and by Statius. 2. 
Chorographia s. Cosmographia, appears to have 
been a metrical system of astronomy and geog- 
raphy. 3. Libri Navales, appears to have been 
a poem upon navigation. e 

_ Varus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who. had his legs bent in- 
ward, and was.opposed to Valgus, which signi+ 
fied a person having his legs turned outward. 

Varus, Atrinus. 1. A Roman jurist, was a 

pupil of Servius Sulpicius, and the only pupil 
of Servius from whom there are any excerpts 
in the Digest. The scholiast on Horace (Sat., 
L, 3, 130) tells us that the “ Alfenus vafer” of 
Horace was the lawyer, and that he was a na- 
hive of Cremona, where he carried on the trade 
of a barber or a botcher- of shoes (for there are 
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both réadings, sutor and tonsor); that he came 
to Rome, where he became a pupil of Servius 
Sulpicius, attained\the dignity of the consulship, 
and was honored: with a’ public funeral—2. A 
general of Vitellius, in the civil war in A-D. 
69, and perhaps a descendant of the jurist. 
_ Varus, Asius. 1. P., a zealous partisan of 
Pompey in the civil war, was stationed in Pice- 
num onthe breaking out of the civil war in B.C. 
49. He subsequently crossed over into Africa, 
and. took possession of the province, which was 
then governed by Q. Ligarius. Vid. Licarius. 
In consequence of his having been propretor of 
Africa a few years previously, Varus was well 
acquainted with the country and the people, and 
was thus able to raise two legions without much 
difficulty. Meantime, L. Aslius Tubero, who 
had received from the senate the province of 
Africa, arrived to take the command ; but Va- 
rus would not even allow him to land, and com- 
pelled him to sail away. In the course of the 
same year, Varus, assisted by King Juba, defeat- 
ed Curio, Czsar’s legate, who had crossed over 
from Sicily to Africa. Vid. Curio. 
fought with the other Pompeians in Africa 
against Cesar in 46; but after the battle of 
Thapsus he sailed away to Cn. Pompey in Spain. 
He fell at the battle of Munda, and his head was 
carried to Cesar. —2. Q. Arius, Varus, com- 
mander of the cavalry under C. Fabius, one of 
Cesar’s legates in Gaul, and probably the same 
as the Q. Varus who commanded the cavalry 
under Domitius, one of Cesar’s generals in 
Greece in the war with Pompey. It is sup- 
posed by many modern writers that he is the 
same person as the Varus to. whom Virgil dedi- 
cated his sixth, eclogue, and whose praises the 
poet also celebrates in the ninth (ix., 27), from 
which poems we learn that Varus had obtained 
renown in war: , 

‘Varus, Quinrinivs. 1. Sex., questor B.C. 
49, belonged ,to the Pompeian party, He fell 
into Gesar’s hands-at the capture of Corfinium, 
but was dismissed by Caesar. He afterward 
fought under Brutus and Cassius against the 
triumvirs; and after the loss of the battle of 
Philippi, he fell by the hands of his freedmen, 
who slew him at his own request.—2. P., son 
of the preceding, was consul B.C. 13, and was 
‘subsequently appointed to the government of 
Syria, where he acquired enormous wealth. 
Shortly after his return from Syria he was made 
governor of Germany (probably about A.D. 7). 
Drusus had conquered a great part of Central 
Germany as far as the Visurgis (now Weser) ; 
and Varus received orders from,Augustus to in- 
troduce the Roman jurisdiction into the newly- 
conquered country. The Germans, however, 
were not prepared to submit thus tamely to the 
Roman yoke, and found a leader in Arminius, a 
noble chief of the Cherusci, who had previously 
served in the Roman army. Arminius organ- 
ized a general revolt of all the German tribes 
between the Visurgis and the Weser, but kept 
his design a profound secret from Varus, with 


whom he continued to live on the most friendly. 


terms. When he had fully matured his plans, 
he suddenly attacked Varus, at the head of a 
countless host of barbarians, as the Roman gen- 
eral was marching with his three legions through 
a pass of the Sal/us Teutoburgiensis,a range of 
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hills covered with, wood, which extends north 
ofthe. Lippe from Osnabriick to Paderborn, and 
is known in the present day by the name of the 
Teutoburgerwald or Lippische Wald. The bat- 
tle lasted three days, and ended with the en-, 
tire destruction of the Roman army. Varus put 
an end to his own life... His defeat was. follow- 


ed by: the loss ofall the Roman possessions be- — 
tween the Weser and the Rhine, and,.the latter - 


river again became the boundary of the Roman 
dominions. When the news of this defeat 
reached Rome, the whole city was thrown into 
consternation ; and Augustus, who was both 
weak and..aged, gave way to the most violent 
grief; tearing his garments, and calling upon Va- 
rus to give him back his legions, Orders were 
issued, as if the! very empire was in danger ; 
and Tiberius was, dispatched with a veteran 
army to the Rhine. 

Virus (now Var or Varo), a river in Gallia 
Narbonensis, forming the boundary between 
this province and Italy, rises in Mount Cema in 
the Alps, and falls into the Mediterranean Sea 
between Antipolis and Nic#a. 1 SEN 

Vasires, a people in Gallia Aquitanica; on the 
Garumna, whose chief town was Cossium (now. 
Bazas), on the road from Burdigala to, Elusa. 

Vasconus, a powerful people on the northern 
coast. of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the 
Iberus and the Pyrenees, in the modern Na- 
varré and Guipuzco. Their chief towns were 
Pompton and Canacurris. They were a brave | 
people, and fought in battle bare-headed. Un- 
der the empire they were. regarded as skillful 
diviners and prophets. Their name is still re- 
tained in that of the modern Basques. 

Vasconum Sattus. Vid. PyrEne. . 

Vasto (now Vaison), a considerable town of 
the Vocontii in Gallia Narbonensis. 

[Vasivs, T., one of the conspirators against 
Q. Cassius Longinus, propretor of Further 
Spain in B.C. 48.] 

Varia Isauricus, P. Servitivs. 1. Consul in 
B.C.-79, was sent in the following year as pro- 
consul to-Cilicia, in order to’clear the seas of 
the pirates, whose ravages now spread far and 
wide. He carried on the war with great ability . 
and success, and from his conquest of the Isauri 
he obtained the surname of Isauricus.: . After 
giving Cilicia the organization of a Roman prov- 
ince, he entered Rome in triumph in 74. After 
his return Seryilius took a leading part in pub- 
lic affairs. In 70 he was one of the judices at 
the trial of Verres ; in 66 he supported the roga- 
tion of Manilius for conferring upon Pompey the 
command of the’war against the pirates ; in 63 
he was a candidate for the dignity of pontifex 
maximus, but was defeated by Julius Cesar; In 
the same year he spoke in the senate in favor 
of inflicting the last penalty of the law upon the 
Catilinarian conspirators ; in 57 he joined the 
other. nobles in’ procuring Cicero’s recall from 
banishment; in 56 he opposed the restoration 
of Ptolemy to his kingdom ; and in 55 he was \ 
censor with M. Valerius Messala Niger. He 
took no part in the civil wars, probably on ac- 
count of his advanced age, and died in 44.—2- 
Pretor 54, belonged originally to the-aristocrat- , 
ical party, but espoused Cesar’s side on the 
breaking out of the civil war, and was consul 
with Cesar in 48. In 46 he ania the prov- 
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» incerof Asia as proconstl, during which time 
Cicero wrote to him several letters. After the 
death of Oaisar in 44, he supported Cicero and 


the rest of the aristocratical party, in opposition. 


to Antony: But he soon changed sides again, 
became reconciled to Antony, and’ was made 
consul a second time in 41. 

[Varicanus Mons; Vid. Roma, p.-747, b, 
748,.a.] 

Vatinivs. 1. P., a political adventurer-in the 
last days of the republic, who is’ described by 
Cicero as one of the greatest scamps and vil- 
lains that ever lived. His personal appearance 
was unprepossessing ; his face and neck were 
covered with swellings, to which Ciceroialludes, 
‘calling him the struma civitatis. Vatinius was 
questor B.C. 63, and tribune of the plebs 59, 
when he sold his services to Cesar, who was 
then consul along with Bibulus. It was Vatin- 
ius who proposed the bill-to the people by 
which Cesar received the provinces of Cisal- 
pine Gaul and Illyricum for five years. Vatini- 
us continued to take an active part in political 
affairs.‘ In 56:he appeared as a witness against 
Milo and Sestius, two of Cicero’s friends, in con- 


sequence of which the orator made a vehement’ 


attack upon the character of Vatinius, in ‘the 
speech which has come down to us. .Vatinius 
Was preetor in 55, and in the following year (54) 
he was accused by C. Licinius Calvus of having 
cae pretorship by bribery. He was de- 
fended on this occasion by Cicero, in order to 
please Cesar, whom Cicero had offended by his 
former attack upon Vatinius. Soon afterward 
Vatinius went to Gaul, where we find him serv- 
ing in 51. He accompanied Casar-in the civil 
‘war, and was made consul suffectus for a few 
days, at the end of December, 47. At the be- 
ginning of the following year he was sent into 
Illyricum, where he carried on the war with 
success. After Casar’s death he was compell- 
ed to surrender Dyrrhachium and his army to 
Brutus, who had obtained possession of Mace- 
donia, because his troops declared in favor of 
Brutus. —2. Of Benventum, one of the vilest 
and most hateful creatures of Nero’s court, 
equally deformed in body and in mind. He was 
originally a shoemaker’s apprentice, next earned 
his living as, one of the lowest kinds of seurre 
or buffoons, and finally obtained great power 
and wealth by accusing the most distinguished 
- men in the state. A certain kind of drinking- 
cups, having nasi or nozzles, bore the name of 
Vatinius, probably because he brought them into 
fashion. Juvenal alludes ¢v,, 46) to a cup of 
this kind. ( 
<-Varrenus.. Vid. Panvus. 

Veoris or Vecta (now Isle of Wight), an isl- 
and off the southern coast of Britain, with which 
the Romans, became acquainted before their 
conquest of Britain, by means of the inhabit- 
ants of Massilia, who were accustomed to visit 
this island for the purpose of obtaining tin. It is 
related by Diodorus that at low water the space 
between Vectis and the coast of Britain was al- 
most entirely dry, so that the Britons used to 
bring tin to the island in wagons. It was eon- 
quered by Vespasian in the reign of Claudius. 

Vepius Portio. ' Vid: Ponto. 

Vucerius, Fravius Renitvs, the author of a 


treatise Rei Militaris Instituta, or Epitome Rei | 
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Militaris, dedicated to the Emperor Valentinian 
II, ‘The materials were derived, according to 
the declaration of the writer himself, from Cato 
the Censor, De Disciplina Militari, from Cor: 
nelius Celsus, from Frdntinus, from Paternus, 
and from the imperial constitutions of Augustus, 
Trajan, and Hadrian, The work is divided into 
five books.. The first treats of the levying'and 
training of recruits, including instructions. for 
the fortification of a camp; the second, of the 
different classes into Which soldiers are divided, 
and especially of the organization of the legion ; 
the third, of the operations of/an army in the 


‘field; the fourth, of the attack and defence. of 


fortresses; the fifth, of marine warfare. The 
value of this work is much: diminished by the 
fact that. the usages of periods the most remote 
from each other are mixed together into one 
confused mass, and not unfrequently; we have 
reason to suspect, are blended with arrange- 
ments which never existed, except in the fancy 
of the author. The best. edition is by Schwe- 
belius, Norimberg, 1767, and by Oudendorp and 
Bessel, Argent., 1806. ; he 
. [Veurtius, pretor B.C. 44, refused. to receive 
a province from Antony, and said that he would 
obey the senate alone. ] 

[Verantus, a celebrated gladiator in the time 
of Horace, who had retired to a. small estate in 
the country, after dedicating his arms in the 
temple of Hercules at Fundiin Latium] 

Voerento, Fasrroivs, was banished in the reign 
of Nero, A.D. 62, in consequence of his: having 
published several libels. He afterward return- 
ed to Rome, and became in the reign of Domi- 
tian one of the most infamous informers and 
flatterers of that tyrant. He also enjoyed the 
friendship of Nerva. © 

Ver (Veiens, -entis, Veientanus: now Isola 
Farnese), one of the most ancient and, powerful 
cities of Etruria, situated on the River Creméra, 
about twelve miles from Rome. it possessed 
a strongly-fortified citadel, built on a hill rising 
precipitously from the deep glens’ which bound 
it, save at the single point where a narrow ridge 
unites it to the city. It was one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, and appa- 
rently the largest ofall. As far.as we can judge 
from. its present remains, it was about seven 
miles in circumference, which agrees with the 
statement of Dionysius, that it was equal. in 
size to Athens. \ Its territory (Ager Veiens) was 
extensive, and appears originally-to have ex- 
tended on the south and east to the Tiber; on 
the southwest to. the sea, embracing the saline 
or salt-works at the mouth of the river ; and 
on the west to the territory of Cere. The Ci- 
minian forest appears to have been its north- 
western boundary; on the east it must have 
embraced all the district south of Soracte and 
The cities of Capena 
and Fidene were colonies of Veii.. Veii was a 
powerful city at the time of the foundation of 
Rome,.and the most formidable and dangerous 
of her neighbors. The Veientes were engaged 
in almost unceasing hostilities with Rome for 
more than three centuries and a half, and we 
have records of fourteen distinct wars between 
the two nations. Veii was. at length taken by 
the dictator Camillus, after asiege which is said 
to have lasted ten years. The city fell into his 
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hands, according to the common story, by means | 


of a cuniculus or mine, which was carried by 
Camillus from the Roman camp under the city 
into the citadel of Veii. 
cious was Veii, that the Romans. were anxious, 
after the destruction of their own city by the 
‘ Gauls in 390, to: remove to Veii, and are said to 
have been only prevented from carrying their 
purpose into effect by the eloquence of Camillus. 
From this time Veii was abandoned; but after 
the Japse of ages it was colonized afresh by 
Augustus, and made a Roman municipium. 
The. new colony, however, occupied scarcely a 
third of the ancient city, and had again sunk 
into decay in the reign of Hadrian. From this 
time Veii disappears entirely from history, and, 
on the revival of letters, even its site was long 
an object ef dispute. It is now settled, how- 
ever, beyond a doubt, that it stood in the neigh- 
borhood of the hamlet of sola’ Farnese, where 
several remains of the ancient city have been 
discovered. Of these the most interesting is 
its cemetery ; but there is now only one tomb 
remaining open, which was discovered in the 
winter of 1842-3, and contains many interesting 
remains of Etruscan art. 

Vetovis, a Roman deity, whose name is ex- 
plained by some to mean “ little Jupiter,” while 
others interpret it “the destructive Jupiter,” 
and identify him with Pluto. Veiovis was prob- 
ably an Etruscan divinity of a destructive na- 
ture, whose fearful lightnings produced deaf- 
ness in those who were to be struck by them, 
even before they were actually hurled. His 
temple at Rome stood between the Capitol and 
the Tarpeian Rock; he was represented as a 
youthful god armed with arrows. 

Vevasroum. Vid. Roma, p. 749, a. 

Veauni or Vetiavt, a people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, in the modern Velay, who were origin- 
ally subject to the Arverni, but subsequently 
appear as an independent people. 

VeLipA, a prophetic virgin, by birth belonged 
to the Bructeri, and was regarded as a divine 
being by most of the nations in Central Ger- 
many in ‘the reign of Vespasian. She inhabited 
a lofty. tower in the neighborhood of the River 
Luppia (now Lippe). She encouraged Civilis 
in his revolt against the Romans, but she was 
afterward taken prisoner and carried to Rome. 

Vevia or Exits, also called Hyiir (’HAéa, 
‘YéAn, the different forms are owing to the word 
having originally the Aolic digamma, which the 
Romans changed into V; Velienses or Eleates, 
pl.: now Castell’ a Mare della Brucca), a Greek 
town of Lucania, on the western coast, between 
Pestum and Buxentum, was founded by the 
Phoceans, who had abandoned their native city 
to escape from the Persian sovereignty, about 
B.C. 543. It was situated about three miles 
east of the River Hales, and possessed a good 
harbor. It is celebrated as the birth-place of 
the philosophers .Parmenides. and Zeno, who 
founded a school of philosophy usually known 
under the name of the Eleatic.- It possessed a 
eelebrated temple of Demeter (Ceres). Cicero, 
who resided at Velia at one time, frequently 
mentions it in his correspondence ; and it ap- 
pears to have been reckoned a healthy place. 
(Hor., Ep., i., 15.) In the time of Strabo it had 
ceased to be a town of importance. 


So well built and spa-. 


' VENETTA. ° 
x 


Vetinus (now Velino), a river in the territory 
of the Sabines, rising in the central Apennines, 
and falling into the Nar. This river in the 
neighborhood of Reate overflowed: its banks 
and formed several small lakes, the largest of 
which was called Lacus Veuinus (now Pie de 
Lugo, also Lago delle Marmore). In order to car- 
ry off these waters, a channel was;cut through 
the rocks by Curius Dentatus, the conqueror 
of the Sabines, by means of which the waters 
of the Velinus were carried through a narrow 
gorge to a spot where they fall from a height of 
several hundred feet’ into the River Nar. This 
fall, which is one of the most celebrated in Eu- 
rope, is known at the present day by the name 
of the Fall.of Terni, or the Cadutd delle Mar- 
more. 

Verirra@ (Veliternus: now Velletrz), an an- 
cient town of the Volscians in Latium, but sub- 
sequently belonging to the Latin league. It 
was conquered by the Romans, and colonized 
at an early period, but it frequently revolted 
from Rome. It is chiefly celebrated as’ the 
birth-place of the Emperor Augustus. 

Vetivs Lonevs, a Latin grammarian, known 
to us from a treatise De Orthographia, still ex- 
tant, printed in the ‘« Grammatice Latine Auc- 
tores Antiqui” of Putschius, 4to, Hanov., 1605. 


Velius also wrote acommentary on Virgil, which 


is mentioned by Macrobius. ie ee 
VELLAUNODUNUM (now Beaume), a tov of the 
? Sh aa ie eae 
Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. | of mis 
Vettavi. Vid. VELAUNI. i Maer ee. | 


[Vetuetus C., a Roman senator, introduced - 


by Cicero as one of the supporters of the Epi- 
curean philosophy in his ‘* De Natura Deorum:” 
he was a friend of the orator L: Crassus. ] 

Veuurius Parercttus. Vid. Parercuus. 

Vettocassrs, a people in Gallia Lugdunen- 
sis, northwest of the Parisi, extending along 
the Sequana-as far as the ocean: their chief 
town was Raromacus: - 

Venirrum (Venafranus: now Venafri),a town 
in the north of Samnium, near the. River Vul- 
turnus, and on the confines of Latium, celebra- 
ted for the excellence of its olives. 

Venipr or Ventpm, a people in European 
Sarmatia, dwelling on the Baltic east of the 
Vistula. The Stnus Venipicus (now Gulf of 
Rija), and the Venipvict Montes, a range of 
mountains between Poland and East Prussia, 
were called after this people. 

ViENDRIS PROMONTORIUM. 
MONTORIUM. 

Venpris Portus of Pyrenr Portus, a sea- 
port town of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, near the Promontorium Veneris, and 
on the frontiers of Gaul. 

Veniria. 1. A district in the north of Italy, 
was originally included under the general name 
of Gallia Cisalpina, but was-made by Augustus 
the tenth Regio of Italy. It was bounded on 
the west by the River Athesis, which separated 
it from Gallia Cisalpina; on the north by the 
Carnic Alps; on the east by the River Tima- 
vus, which separated it from Istria; and on the 
south by the Adriatic Gulf. This country was, 
and is, very fertile, and its inhabitants enjoyed 
great prosperity. The chief productions of the 
country were excellent wool, a sweet but much- 


Vid. PyreNnzES Pro- 


| prized wine, and race-horses. tid the 
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VENETUS LACUS. 


VENTIDIUS BASSUS. 


% e %. by pe Ns on 
tyrant of Syracuse, is said to have kept a stud'| Cerwent), avtown of, the Silures in Britain,. in 


of race-horses in this country. Its inhabitants, 
the Venirt, frequently called Heneri (‘Everoé) 
by the Greeks, were commonly said to be de- 
scendants of the Paphlagonian Heneti, whom 
Antenor led into the country after the Trojan 
war; but this tale, like so many others, has 


evidently arisen from the mere similarity of the : 


name, Others supposed the Veneti to be a 
branch of the Celtic Veneti in Gaul; but this 
supposition is disproved by the’ express testi- 
mony of Polybius, that they spoke a language 
entirely different from the Celtic; and that they 
had no connection with the Celts, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that they Were always: on 
hostile terms with the Celtic tribes settled in 
Italy. Herodotus regards them as an Illyrian 
race; and all writers are agreed that they did 
not belong to the original population of Italy. 
In consequence of their hostility 'to the Celtic 
tribes ih their neighborhood, they formed at an 
early period an alliance with Rome; and their 
country was ‘defended by the Romans against 
their dangerous enemies. On the conquest of 
the Cisalpine Gauls, the Veneti likewise be- 
came included under the Roman dominions ; 
and they were almost the only people in Italy 
who became the subjects of Rome without of- 
fering any resistance. The Veneti continued 
to enjoy great prosperity down to the time of 
the Marcomannic wars, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Aurelius ; but from this time their coun- 
try was frequently devastated by the barba- 
rians who invaded Italy ; and at length, in the 
fifth century, many of its inh itants, to escape 
the ravages of the Huns under Attila, took ref- 
uge in the islands off their coast, on which now 
stands the city of Venice. The chief towns of 
Venetia in ancient times were Paravium, At- 
TINuM, and Aquitera. The two latter carried on 
an extensive commerce, and exported, among 
other things, large quantities of amber, which 
was brought from the Baltic through the inte- 
rior of Europe to these cities.—2. A district in 
the northwest of Gallia Lugdunensis, inhabited 
by the Veneti, who were a brave people, and 
the best sailors in all Gaul. Off their coast 
was a group of islands called Insutm@ Veni- 
TIC. 

Venitus Lacus. Vid. Bricantinus Lacus. 

Venitia, a nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, 
sister of Amata (the wife of King Latinus), and 
mother of Turnus and Juturna by Daunus: 

Vewnones, a people of Retia, and, according 
to Strabo, the most'savage of the Retian tribes, 
inhabiting the Alps near the sources of the 
Athesis (now Adige). 

[Vennonius.. 1. An early Roman: annalist, 
placed by Cicero immediately after Fannius in 
his.enumeration of Roman historians. No frag- 
ments of his works remain ; a few references 
are collected by Krause, Histor. Rom. Fragm., 
p. 175-6. — 2. Sextus, one of the instruments 
of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians.—3. C., a 
money-lender. (negotiator) in Cilicia, a friend of 
Cicero, solicited, but unsuccessfully, a prefec- 
tura from the latter. ] 

Vewra. 1. Beveirum (now Winchester), the 
chief town of the Belge in Britain. The mod- 
ern city still contains several Roman remains. 
—2. IceNOrum. Vid. Iozn1.—3. Smtrum (now 
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| the latter usually represented them 


Monmouthshire. : 

Venti (dveuoz), the winds. _ They appear per- 
sonified, even in. the Homeric poems, but, -at 
the same time, they are conceived ‘as ordinary 
phenomena of nature. The master and ruler - 
of.all the winds is Avolus, who resides in the 
island, Avolia (vid. Afoxus); but the other gods 
also exercise a power over them. Homer men- 
tions by name Boreas (north wind), Eurus (east. 
wind), Notus (south wind), and Zephyrus (west 
wind). When the funeral pile of Patroelus. 
could not be made to burn, Achilles promised 
to offer sacrifices to the winds ; and Iris accord- 
ingly hastened to them, and found them feast- 


| ing in the palace of Zephyrus in Thrace.. Bo= 


reas and Zephyrus thereupon straight way cross- 
ed the Thracian Sea into Asia, to cause the fire 
to blaze. According to Hesiod, the beneficial 
winds, Notus, Boreas, Argestes, and Zephyrus, 
were the sons of Astreus and Eos ; and the de-. 
structive gnes, such as Typhon, are said to be 
the sons of Typhoeus. Later, especially philo- 
sophical, writers endeavored to define the winds 
more accurately, according to their places in the 
compass. ‘Thus Aristotle, besides the four prin- 
cipal winds (Boreas or Aparctias, Eurus, Notus, 
and Zephyrus), mentions three, the Meses, Cai- 
cias, and Apeliotes, between Boreas and Eurus; 
between Eurus. and Notus he places the Phe- 
nicias; between Notus and Zephyrus he has 
only the Lips ; and between Zephyrus and Bo- 
reas he places the! Argestes (Olympias or Sei- 
ron) and the Thrascias. It must further be ob- 
served that, according to Aristotle, the Euris 
is not due east, but southeast. In the Museum 
Pio-Clementinum there exists’a marble monu- 
ment upon which the. winds are described with 
their Greek and Latin names, viz., Septentrio 
(Aparctias), Eurus’ (Euros or southeast), and 
between these two Aquilo (Boreas), Vulturnus 
(Caicias), and Solanus (Apheliotes), Between 
Eurus and Notus (Notos) there is only one, the 
Euroauster (Euronotus); between Notus and 
Favonius (Zephyrus) are marked Austro-Africus 
(Libonotus) and Africus (Lips) ; and between 
Favonius and Septentrio we find Chorus (lapyx) 
and Circius (Thracius). The winds were rep- 
resented by poets and artists in different ways ; 
as beings 
with wings at their heads and shoulders. The 
most remarkable monument representing the 
winds’ is the octagonal tower of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes at Athens. Each of the eight sides 
of the monument represents one of the eight 
principal winds in a flying attitude. A mov- 
able Triton in the centre of the cupola pointed 
With his staff to the wind blowing at the time. 
All these eight figures have wings at their 
shoulders, all are clothed, and the peculiarities 
of the winds are indicated by their bodies and 
various attributes. Black lambs were offered 
as sacrifices to the destructive winds, and white 
ones to favorable or good winds: Boreas had a 
temple on the River Iligsus in Attica; and 
Zephyrus had an altar on thé-sacred road to 
Eleusis. 

Ventipivs Bassus, P.; a celebrated Roman 
general, was-a native of Picenum, and. was 
taken prisoner by Pompeius Strabo in the So- 
cial war (B.C. 89), and carried toRome. When 


VENULUS. 


he grew up.to man’s estate, he got a poorliving 
by undertaking to furnish mules and vehicles 
for these magistrates who went from Rome to 
administer a-provinee.. In this humble employ- 
ment ‘he became known to, ©. Julius Caesar, 


whom he adcompanied into Gaul.. In the Civil. 
war he executed Casar’s orders with ability, | 


_ and became-a favorite of his great commander. 
He obtained the rank ef tribune of the plebs, 
and-was made a pretor for B.C. 43..- After Ce- 
sar’s death Ventidius sided with M. Antony in 
the! war of Mutina (43), and in the same year 
was made consul suffectus. In 39 Antony sent 
Ventidius into Asia to oppose Labienus and the 
Parthians:, He conducted this war with distin- 
guished ability and success. In the first cam- 
paign’'(39) he defeated the Parthians and Labi- 
enus, the latter of whom was slain in his flight 
after the. battle; and in the-second campaign 
(88) Ventidius gained a still more brilliant vic- 
tory over the Parthians, who had again invaded 
Syria. Pacorus, the king’s son, fell-in this bat- 

tle: Antony, however, far from being pleased 
with the success of Ventidius, showed great 
jealousy of him, and dismissed him from his 
employment. Yet his services were too great 
to be overlooked, and he had a triumph in: No- 

“wember,,38. Nothing more is known of him. 
Ventidius was often cited as an instance of a 
yaan who rose from the lowest condition to the 
highest. honors; a captive became a Roman 
consul and enjoyed a triumph ; but this was in 
a period of revolution. 

[Venuuus, a) Latin chieftain (according to 
Servius, originally from Argos), sent. by Turnus 
to Diomedes to persuade him to lend aid against 
ffneas and the Trojans: he. was subsequently 
eaptured by, Tarchon, and carried off the field 
after a fierce struggle.] 

Vinus, the goddess of love among the Ro- 
mans; Before she was identified with the Greek 
Aphrodite, she was one of the least important 
divinities in. the religion of the Romans; but 
still her worship seems to have been establish- 
ed at’ Rome at an early time. There-was a 
stone chapel with an image of Venus Murtea or 
Murcia in the Circus, near the spot where the 
altar of Consus was concealed. ‘This surname 

_was said to be the same as Myrtea (from myr- 
tus, a myrtle), and to indicate the fondness of 
the goddess for the myrtle-tree. In ancient 
times there is said to have been a myrtle grove 
in front of her sanctuary below the Aventine. 
‘Another ancient surname of Venus was Cloa- 
cina, which is said to have been derived from 
her image having been found in the great sew- 
er (cloaca) ; but this tale is nothing but an ety- 
mological inference from the name. It is sup- 
posed by modern writers that this surname sig- 
nifies the * Purifier,” from clowre or cluere, ‘to 
wash” or “purify.” The statue of Venus un- 
der this surname was set up by T. Tatius in a 
temple near the forum. A. third ancient sur- 
name of Venus is Calva, under which she had 


two. temples in the neighborhood of the Capitol. | 


Some believed that one of them had been built 

by Ancus Marcius, because his wife. was in 

danger of losing her hair ; others thought that 

it was a monument of a patriotic act of the 

Roman women, who, during the siege of the 

Gauls, cut off their‘hair and gave it to the men 
59 


‘tary station. 


VERCELLA. 


to. make strings for their bows; and others, 
again, supposed it to refer to the fancies and 


caprices of lovers, calvere signifying ‘to tease.” * 


But.it probably refers to the fact that on her 


| wedding-day the bride, either actually or sym- 


bolically, cut off a lock of hair to sacrifice it to 
Venus. » In these, the most ancient surhames 
of Venus, we must recognize her primitive char- 
acter and attributes, In later times her wor- 
ship became much more extended, and her iden- 
tification with the Greek Aphrodite introduced 
various new attributes. At the beginning of 
the second Punic war, the worship of Venus 
Erycina was:introduced from Sicily,:and a tem- 
ple was dedicated to her on the Capitol, to 


which subsequently another was added outside. 


the Colline gate. In the year B.C. 114, a Ves- 
tal virgin was killed ‘by lightning ;..and as the 
general moral corruption, especially among the 
Vestals, was believed to be the cause of this 
disaster, the Sibylline books, upon being con- 
sulted, commanded that a temple should be built 
to Venus Verticordia (the goddess who turns 
the. hearts of men) on the Via Salaria. After 
the close of the Samnite war, Fabius Gurges 
founded the worship.of Venus Obsequens and 
Postvorta ; Scipio Africanus the younger, that 
of Venus Genitrix, in which he was afterward 
followed by Cesar, who added, that of Venus 
Victrix. The worship of Venus was promoted 
by Cesar, who traced his descent from A®neas, 
who. was supposed to be the son of Mars and 
Venus. The month of April, as the beginning 
of spring, was thought to be peculiarly sacred 
to the goddess of love.. Respecting the Greek 
goddess, vid. ApHRoDITE. 

Vinisia (Venusinus: now Venosa), an-an- 


cient town of Apulia, south of the River Aufi- 


dus, and near Mount Vultur, situated ina ro- 
mantic country, and memorable as the. birth- 
place of the poet Horace.. It was originally a 
town of the Hirpini in Samnium ; and after its” 
original Sabellian inhabitants had been. driven 
out by the, Romans, it was colonized by the 
latter, B.C. 291, and formed an important mili- 
Here the remnants of the Roman 
army took refuge after the fatal battle of Canne, 
216. ; 
Vericri or Varacri, a people in Gallia Bel- 


gica, on the Pennine Alps, near the confluence.” 


of the Dranse and the Rhone. 

[Veranius,'Q., appointed by Tiberius Czesar 
legatus or governor of Cappadocia, when that 
country was reduced.to the form of a Roman 
province, A.D. 18. > Veranius .was one of the 
friends of Germanicus,-and took an active part 
in the prosecution of Cn. Piso. He was consul 
in A.D. 49, and:in A.D. 58, under Nero, he suc- 
ceeded Didius Gallus as governor of Britain, 
but died there within a.year.] , 

Versinus Lacus(now Lago Maggiore), a lake 
in Gallia.Cisalpina, and the largest lake in all 
Italy, being about forty miles ‘in length from 
north to south: its greatest breadth is eight 
miles. It is formed by the River-Ticinus and 
other streams descending from the Alps; and 
the River Ticinus issues from its southern ex- 
tremity. [In it are the Borromean islands, the } 
admiration of travellers. ] 

VerceLi (Vercellensis: now Vercelli), the. 
chief town of the Libici in Gallia Cisalpina, and 
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him ‘a native of Comum. 


VERCINGETORIX. 


subsequently a Roman municipium, and.a place 
-of:considerable importance. We 
Verorncerorix, the celebrated chieftain of 
the Arverni, who carried on war with great 
ability against Cesar in B.C. 52. The-history.of 
this war occupies the seventh book of Casar’s 
Commentaries, on the Gallic war. Vercingeto- 
rix fell into Cgsar’s hands on the capture of 
Alesia, was subsequently taken to Rome, where 
he adorned the triumph of his conqueror in 45, 
and was afterward put to death. 
Verretum (Veretinus: now Alessano), more 
anciently called Baris, a.town in Calabria, on 
the road from Leuca to Tarentum, and six 
hundred stadia southeast of the latter city. 
Verca, a town in the interior of Bruttium, 


of uncertain site. 


Verceiius, a rivulet in Apulia crossing the 
plain of Canne, which is said to have been 
choked by the dead bodies of the Romans:slain 
in the memorable battle against Hannibal. 

' Vereruivs. * Vid. Vireiiius. 

Vereinivs. Vid. Vircinius. 

Vprovamium or Verutamium (now Old Veru- 
lam, near St. Alban’s), the chief town of the 
Catuellani in Britain, probably the residence of 
the King Cassivellaunus, which was conquered 
by Cesar. It was subsequently made a Roman 
municipium. 
under Boadicea, in their insurrection against 
the Romans, but was rebuilt, and continued to 
be an important place. / 

Veromanput, a people in Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the Nervii and Suessiones, in the mod- 


‘ern Vermandois. Their chief town was Aucusta 


Veromanpuorum (now St. Quentin). 

Virona (Veronensis:: now Verona), an’ im- 
portant town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the River 
Athesis, was originally the capital of the Euga- 
nei, but subsequently belonged to the Cenomani. 
At a still later time it was made a Roman col- 
ony, With the surname Augusta ; and under the 
empire it was one of the largest and most flour- 
ishing towns in the north of Italy. It was the 
birthplace of Catullus, and, according to some 
accounts, of the elder Pliny, though others make 
It is celebrated on 
account of the battle fought in its neighborhood 
in the Campi: Raudii, by Marius against the 
Cimbri,-and also by the victory of Theodoric 
the Great over Odoacer.. Theodoric took up 
his residence in this town, whence ‘it is called 
by the German writers of the Middle Ages 
Dietrichs Bern, to distinguish it from Bern in 
Switzerland. There.are still many Roman re- 
mains*at Verona, and, among others, an amphi- 
theatre In a ‘good state of preservation. 

Verres, C., was questor B.C.82, to Cn. Pa- 
pirius Carbo, and therefore, at that period, be- 
longed to. the Marian party: He, however, de- 


~serted Carbo and went over to Sulla, who sent 


share of the confiscated estates. 
« appears as the legate of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, 


him to Beneventum, where he was allowed a 
Verres next 


pretor of Cilicia in 80-79, and one of the most 
rapacious of the provificial governors. On the 
death of the regular questor C. Malleolus, Ver- 
yes became the pro-questor of-Dolabella. In 
Verres. Delabella found an active and: unscra- 
pulots agent, and, in return, connived at his 
excesses. But the pro-questor proved as faith- 
930 ; 


It was destroyed by the Britons }. 


VERRES. 


less to Dolabella,as he had been to»Carbo, and 
turned evidence against him on his prosecution 
by M. Scaurus in 78. Verres was pretor ur- 
banus.in 74, and afterward pro-pretor in Sicily, 
where he remained nearly three years. (73-71). 
The extortions and’exactions of Verres in the 
island have become notorious through the cele- 
brated orations of Cicero. No class of the in- 
habitants of Sicily was exempted from. his,ava- 
rice, his cruelty, or his insults. The\ wealthy 
had money or works of art to yield up; the 
middle classes might be made to pay heavier 
imposts ; and the exports of the vineyards, the. 
arable’ land, and. the loom, he: saddled. with 
heavier burdens, By capricious changes ‘or 
violent abrogation of their compacts, Verres 
reduced to beggary both the producers and the 
farmers of the revenue. His three years’ rule 
desolated the island more effectually than the 
two recent Servile wars, and than the old.strug- 
gle between Carthage and Rome for the pos- 
session of the island. , So diligently did he em- 
ploy his opportunities, that he boasted of having 
amassed enough for a life of opulence, even if 
he were compelled to disgorge two thirds of his 
plunder in stifling inquiry or purchasing an‘ac-' 
quittal,. As soon.as he’ left Sicily, the inhabit- 
ants resolved to bring him to trial. - They com- 
mitted the prosecution to Cicero, who had been 
Lilybean questor in Sicily in '75, and ‘had prom- 
ised, his good offices to. the Sicilians whenever 
they might demand them. . Cicero heartily en- 
tered into the cause‘of the Sicilians, and spared 
no pains to: secure a conviction of the great 
criminal. Verres was defended by Hortensius, 
and was supported’by the whole power. of the 
aristocracy.» At first his partisans attempted to 
stop the prosecution by bribes, flatteries, and 
menaces; but, finding this to be impossible, 
they endeavoured to substitute a sham prose- 
cutor in the place of Cicero. Hortensius there- 
fore offered as. prosecutor Q. Cecilius Niger, 
who had been questor to the defendant, had 
quarrelled with him, and had. consequently, it 
‘was alleged, the means of exposing officially his 
abuse of the public money. But the Sicilians 
rejected Ceecilius altogether, not merely as no 
match for Hortensius; but as foisted into the 
cause by the defendant or his advocate. By a 
technical process of the Roman law, called Div- 
tnatio, the judices; without hearing evidence, de-_ 
termined from the arguments of counsel-alone 
who should be appointed prosecutor. They de- 
cided in Cicero’s favor. The oration which 
Cicero. delivered on.this oceasion was the Div- 
inatioin Q. Caecilium. The pretensions of Ce- 
cilius Were thus set aside. . Yet hope: did not 
forsake Verres and his friends. “Evidence for 


self. Cicero was allowed one hundred and ten 
days for the purpose. Verres once again at- 
tempted to set up a sham prosecutor, who .un- 
dertook to impeach him for his former extor- 
tions in Achaia, and to gather the evidence in 
one hundred and eight days. But the new prose- 
cutor never went even’so far.as Brundisium in 
quest of evidence, andthe design was: aban- 
doned. Instead of the one hundred and ten 
days allowed, Cicero, “assisted by his cousin 


Lucius, completed his researches in fifty, and 
; returned with a mass of evidence and a crowd 


the prosecution was 'to be collected in Sicily it-  . 
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of witnesses gathered from ‘all parts of the isl- 
and, Hortensius now grasped at his last chance 
of an acquittal, and it was not an unlikely one. 
Could the impeachment be put off to the next 
year, Verres. was safe. Hortensius. himself 
would then be consul, with Q. Metellus: for his 
colleague, and M. Metellus would be prator ur- 
banus.. For every firm and honest judex whom 
the upright M.-Acilius Glabrio, then praetor ur- 
banus, had’ named, a partial or venal substitute 
would be found. Glabrio himself would give 
place as quesitor or president of the court to M. 
Metellus, a partisan, if not a kinsman, of the 
defendant. It'was already the month of July. 
The games to be exhibited by Cn. Pompey were 
fixed for the middle of August, and would oc- 
cupy a fortnight ; the Roman games would im- 
mediately succeed them, and thus forty days in- 


tervene between Cicero’s charge and the reply | 


of Hortensius, who again, by dexterous adjourn- 
ments, would delay the proceedings until the 
games. of Victory, and the commencement of 
the new year.. Cicero therefore abandoned all 
, thought of eloquence or display, and merely in- 
troducing his case in. the first of the Verrine 
orations, rested all his hopes of success on the 
weight of testimony alone: Hortensius was 
quite’ unprepared with counter-evidence, and 
after the first dayhe abandoned the cause of 
Verres. . Before the nine days occupied in hear- 
ing evidence were over, Verres quitted the city 
in despair, and. was condemned in his absence. 
He retired to Marseilles, retaining so many of 
his treasures. of art as to cause eventually his 
proscription by M. Antony in. 43. Ofthe seven 
Verrine orations of Cicero, two only, the Div- 
inatio and the Actio Prima, were spoken, while 
the remaining five were compiled,from the de- 
positions after, the verdict. Cicero’s own divi- 
sion of the impeachment is the following : 


Y. 1. In Q. Ceciliam or Divinatio. 
1. Preliminary <2. Proomium—<Actio Prima— 
; Statement of the Case. 


These alone were spoken : 


3. Verres’s official life to B.C. 73. 
te Jurisdictio Siciliensis. 

. Oratio Frumentaria. 

6. De Signis. 

% De Suppliciis. 


2. Orations 
founded on | 5 


* niet 
“sitions. 


‘These were ‘circulated as documents or mani- 

festoes.of the cause after the flight of Verres. 

Verrico, a town of the Volsci in Latium, of 
uncertain site. 

Verticorpia.. Vid. Venus. 

Vertumnus or. Vortumnus, is said to have 
-been an Etruscan divinity, whose worship was 
introduced at Rome by an. ancient Vulsinian 
colony occupying at first the Celian Hill, and 
afterward the vicus Tuscus. The name is evi- 
dently connected with verto, and formed on the 
analogy of alumnus from alo, whence it must 
signify “the god who changes or metamorpho- 
ses himself.”” For this reason the Romans con- 
nected Vertumnus with all occurrences to which 
the verb verto applies, such as the change of 
seasons, purchase-and sale, the return.of rivers 
to their proper beds, &c:» But, in reality, the 
god was connected only with the transforma- 
tion. of plants and their progress from blossom 
to fruit, Hence the story, that when Vertum- 
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nus ‘was, in love with Pomona, he assumed all 


possible forms, until at last he gained his end 


by metamorphosing himself into a blooming 


youth. .Gardeners accordingly offered to him 
the first produce. of their gardens and garlands 
of budding flowers.. The whole people celebra- 
ted a festival to Vertumnus on the 23d of Au- 
gust, under the name of the Vortuwmnalia, denot- 
ing the transition from the, beautiful season of 
autumn to the less agreeable one. He hada 
temple in the vicus Tuscus, and a statue of him 
stood in the vicus Jugarius, near the altar of 
Ops. The story of the Etruscan origin seems 
to be sufficiently refuted by his genuine Roman 


name, and it is much more probable that the — 


worship of Vertumnus was of Sabine origin. 
The importance of the worship-of Vertumnus 
at Rome is evident. from the fact that it was 
attended to by a special flamen (flamen Vortum- 
nalis). mca seek 
Verut# (Verulanus : now Verolz), a town of 
the Hernici in Latium, southeast of Aletrium, 


and north of Frusino, subsequently a’ Roman 


colony. 

Verubamium. , Vid. VEROLAMIUM, 5 

Verus, L. Avretivs, the colleague*of M. Au- 
relius in the empire,“A.D. 161-169. .He was 
born in 130, and his original name was L, Ceion- 
jus Commodus. . His father, L. Ceionius Com- 
modus, was adopted by Hadrian in 136 ; and on 
the death of his father in 138, he was, in pur- 
suance of the command of Hadrian, adopted, 
along with M: Aurelius, by M. Antoninus, On 
the death of Antoninus in 161, he succeeded to 
the empire along with M: Aurelius. The histo- 
ry of his reign is given under Auretius, ° Verus 
died suddenly at Altinum, in the country of the 
Veneti, toward the close of 169. He had been 


married to Lucilla, the daughter of his colleague. - 


Vescinus Acer. © Vid. SuressA AURUNCA. 
Visivus.. Vid. Vesuvius. : i 
Vesontio (now Besancon), the chief town of 


‘the Sequani in Gallia Belgica, situated on-the 


River Dubis (now Douds), which flowed around 
the town, with the exception of a space of six 
hundred feet, on which’ stood a mountain, form- 
ing the citadel of the town, and connected with 
the latter by means of walls... Vesontio was an 
important place under: the Romans, and ‘still 
contains ruins of an aqueduct, a triumphal arch, 
and other Roman remains. 

Vuspasianus, T. Fravivs Sasinus, Roman 
emperor A.D. 70-79, was born in the Sabine 
country on the seventeenth of November, A.D. 
9. His father was a man of mean condition, of 
Reate, in the country of the Sabini. His moth- 
er, Vespasia Polla, was the daughter of a pre- 
fectus castrorum, and the sister of a Roman 
senator. She was left a widow with two sons, 
Flavius Sabinus and Vespasian. » Vespasian 
served as tribunus militum in Thrace, and was 
questor in'Crete and Cyrene. He was after- 
ward edile and pretor. About this time he 
took. to wife Flavia Domitilla, the daughter of a 
Roman eques, by whom he had twosons, both 
of whom succeeded him. In the reign of Clau- 
dius he was sent into Germany as legatus le- 
gionis ; and in 43 he held the same command 
in Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He 
was consul in 51, and proconsul of Africa un- 
der Nero. He was at this time very poor, and 
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was accused of getting monéy by dishonorable 
means. But he had agreat military reputation, 
and he was liked by the soldiers. ‘ Nero after- 
ward sent him,to the East (66), to conduct the 
war against the Jews. His conduct of the Jew- 
ish war had raised his reputation, when the war 


broke out'betwéen Otho and Vitellius after the 


death of Galba. He was proclaimed emperor 
at Alexandrea on the first of July, 69, and soon 
after all through the East... Vespasian came to 
Rome in the following year (70), leaving his son 
Titus to’ continue the war against the Jews. 
‘Titus took Jerusalem after a siege of five 
months ; and a formidable insurrection of the 
Batavi, headed by Civilis, was put down about 
the same period. Vespasian, on his arrival at 
Rome, worked. with ‘great industry to restore 
order in the city and in the empire. He dis- 
~ banded some of the mutinous soldiers of Vitel- 
lius, and maintained discipline among his own. 
He co-operated in a friendly manner with the 
senate in the public administration. The sim- 
plicity and. frugality of his mode of life formed 
a striking contrast with the profusion and lux- 
ury of some of his predecessors, and his exam- 
ple is said to have done more to reform the 
morals of Rome than all the laws which had 
ever been enacted. He lived more like a pri- 
vate person than a man who possessed supreme 


power: he was affable and easy of access to all. 


persons. The personal anecdotes of such a 
man are some of the. most instructive records 
of his reign. He was never ashamed. of the 
meanness of his origin, andridiculed all attempts 
to make out for him a distinguished genealogy. 
When Vologeses, the Parthian king, addressed 
, to him a letter commencing in these terms, 
‘«‘ Arsaces, king of kings, to Flavius Vespasia- 
nus,” the answer began, “Flavius Vespasianus 
to Arsaces, king of kings.” If it be true, as it 
is recorded, that he was not annoyed at satire 
or ridicule; he exhibited an elevation of charac- 
ter almost unparalleled in one who filled so ex- 
alted a station. He knew the bad character of 
his son Domitian, and as long as he lived he 
kept him under proper restraint. The stories 
-that are told of his avarice and of his modes of 
raising money, if true, detract from the dignity 
of his character; and it seems that he had a 
taste for-little savings, and for coarse humor. 
Yet it is admitted that he was liberal in all his 
expenditure for purposes of public utility. In 
71 Titus returned to Rome, and both father and 
son triumphed together on account of the con- 
quest ofthe Jews. The reign of Vespasian was 
marked by few striking events. The most im- 
portant. was the conquest of North Wales and 
the island of Anglesey by Agricola, who was 


sent into Britain in 78., In the summer of 79, ' 


Vespasian, whose health was failing, went to 
spend some time at his paternal house in the 
mountains of the Sabini. By drinking to excess 
of cold water, he damaged his stomach, which 
was already disordered. .But he still attended 
to business, just as if he had been in perfect 
health; and on feeling. the approach of death, 
he said that an emperor should die standing ; 
and, in fact, he did actually die in this posture, 
on the twenty-fourth of June, 79, being sixty- 
nine years of age. Age 
Vesta, one of the great. Roman’ divinities, 
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identical with the Greek Husrra both in’ name 
and import.. Shé was the goddess ef the hearth; 
and therefore inseparably connected with the 
Pénates; for ASneas was believed to have 
brought the eternal firé’ of Vesta from Troy 
along with the images of the Penates ; «and the 
pretors, consuls, and dictators, before entering 
upon their official functions, sacrificed, not only 


to the Penates, but also to Vesta-at Lavinium: 


In the ancient Roman house, the hearth was the 
central part, and around it all the inmates daily 
assembled for their common meal (cena) ; every 
meal thus taken was a fresh bond of union and 
affection among the members of a family, and 
at the same time an act of worship of Vesta, 
combined with a sacrifice to her and the Pe- 
nates. Every dwelling-house therefore was, in 
some sense, a temple of Vesta; but'a public 
sanctuary united all the citizens of the state 
into one large family. This sanctuary stood in 
the Forum, between the Capitoline and Pala- 
tine hills, and not far from the temple of the 
Penates. ‘The temple was round, with a vault- 
ed roof, like the impluvium of private houses, so 
that there is no reason to regard that form as 
an imitation of the vault of heaven. The god- 
dess was not represented in her temple by a 
statue, but the eternal fire burning on her hearth 
or altar was her living symbol, and was kept 
up and attended to by the Vestals, her virgin 
priestesses. - As each house, and the city itself, 
so also the country had its own Vesta, and the © 
latter was worshipped at Lavinium, the metrop- 
olis of the Latins, where she was worshipped 
and received the regular sacrifices at the hands 
of the highest magistrates. The goddess her- 
self was regarded as chaste and pure, like her 
symbol, the fire; and the Vestals who kept up 
the sacred fire were likewise pure maidens. 
Respecting their duties and’ obligations, vid. 
Dict. of Antig., art. Vestates. On the first of 
March in every year, her sacred fire, and the 
laurel-tree which shaded her hearth, were re- 
newed, and on the fifteenth of June her temple 
was cleaned and purified. The dirt wes carried 
into an angiportus behind the temple, which 
was locked by a ‘gate that no one might enter 
it. The day on which this took place was a 
dies nefastus, the first half of which was thought 
to be.so inauspicious, that the priestess of Juno 
was notallowed to comb her hair or to eut her 
nails, while the second half was very favorable 
to contracting a marriage or entering upon other 
important undertakings. A few days before 
that solemnity, on the ninth of June, the Vesta- 
lia was celebrated in honor of the goddess, on 
which occasion none but women walked to the 
temple, and that with bare feet. On one of 
these occasions an altar, had been dedicated to 
Jupiter Pistor. Respecting the Greek goddess, 
vid. Hesttia. ( 

Vestint, a Sabellian people in Central Italy, 
lying between the Apennines and the Adriatic 
Sea, and separated frotn: Picenum by the River 
Matrinus, and from the Marrucini by the River 
Aternus. They are mentioned in connection 
with the Marsi, Marrucini, and Peligni; but 
they subsequently separated from these tribes, 
and joined the Samnites in their war against 
Rome. They were conquered by the Romans 
B.C. 328, and from this time appear as thé al. 
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lies of Rome. ,'They joined the other allies: in’ 


the Marsic war, and were conquered by Pom- 
pelus Strabo in 89. They made a particular 
kind of cheese, which was, a great favorite with 
the Romans. 
~Vestius.. Vid. Avpzs. 
‘Visstvius, also called Viisivus, VeEssivs, or 
Vzsvius, the celebrated volcanic mountain in 
Campaniagrising out of the plain southeast of 
Neapolis. There are no records of any erup- 


vtion of Vesuvius before the Christian era, but 


the ancient writers were aware of its volcanic 
nature from the igneous appearance of its rocks. 
The slopes of the mountain were extremely fer- 
tile, hut the top was a rough and sterile plain, 
on which Spartacus and his gladiators were be- 
sieged by a Roman army. In A.D. 63 the vol- 
cano gave the first symptoms of agitation in 
an earthquake, which occasioned considerable 
damage to several towns in its vicinity ; and 
on the 24th of August, A.D. 79, occurred the 


first great eruption of Vesuvius, which over-. 


whelmed the cities of Stabie, Herculaneum, 
and Pompeu. .It was in this eruption 'that the 
elder Pliny lost his life. Vid. Piinivs. There 
have been numerous eruptions since that time, 


which have greatly altered ‘the shape. of the 


mountain. Its present height is three thousand 
two hundred feet. sth 

‘Viirira or Castra Vetera. Vid. Casrra, 
No.5. 


Verranio, commanded the legions in Illyria 
and Pannohia at. the period (A.D, 350) when 
Constans was treacherously destroyed and his 
throne seized by Magnentius. Vetranio was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops; but at the 
end of ten months he resigned his pretensions 
in favor of Constantius, by whom he was treat- 
ed with great kindness, and permitted to retire 
to Prusa, in Bithynia, where he passed the re- 
maining six years of his life. a Gob 

Verrivs, L., a Roman eques, in the pay of 
Cicero in B.C. 63, to whom he gave some val- 
uable information respecting the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. He again appears in 59 as an in- 
former. In that year he accused Curio, Cicero, 
L. Lucullus, and many other distinguished men, 
of haying formed a conspiracy to assassinate 
Pompey. This conspiracy was a sheer inven- 
tion for the purpose of injuring Cicero, Curio, 
and others; but there is difficulty in determin- 
ing who were the inventors of it. Cicero re- 
garded it as the work of Cesar, who used the 
tribune Vatinius as his instrument. <At.a later 
period, when Cicero had returned. from exile, 


and feared to. provoke ‘the triumyir, he threw | 


the whole blame upon Vatinius. Vettius gave 
evidence first before the senate, and. on the 
next day before the assembly of the people ; 
but his statements were regarded with great 
suspicion, and on the following morning he was 
found strangled in prison, to which the senate 
had sent him. It was. given out that he had 
committed suicide ; but the marks of violence 
were visible on his body, and Cicero at a later 
time charged Vatinius with the murder. 
Verriuvs Scato: . Vid. Scato. . 
Verrones or Vecrénes, a people in the inte- 
rior of Lusitania, east of the Lusitani and west 
of the Carpetani, extending from the Durius to 


the Tagus. 


VETUS, ANTISTIUS. 


-Veruu6nta, VertuLonium, or VeruLoni, an 
ancient city of Etruria, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan confederation. From this 
city the Romans are said to have borrowed the 
insignia of their magistrates—the fasces, sella 
curulis, and toga pratéxta—as well as the use of 
the brazen trumpetin war, After the time ofthe . 
Roman kings we'find no further mention of Ve- 
tulonia, except in the catalogues of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, both of whom place it among the in- 
land colonies of Etruria. Pliny also states that 
there were hot springs in its neighborhood not 


far from the sea, in which fish were found, not- 


Sa 


withstanding the warmth of the water. The 


very site of the ancient city was supposed to © 


have been entirely lost; but it has been dis- 
covered within the last few years near a small 
village called Magliano, between-the River Osa 
and the Albegna, and about eight miles inland. 
It appears to have hada circuit of at least four 
and a half tniles. et +h 
\ Veruria Gens, anciently called Verusts, pa- 
trician and plebeian. The Veturii rarely occur 
in the later times, of the republic, and after B.C.’ 
206, when L. Veturius Philo.was consul, their 
name disappears from the Fasti.| The most dis- 
tinguished families in the gens bore the names 
Caxvinus, Crcurinus, and Puito. S 
Verorius Mamurius is said to have been the 
armorer who made the’eleven ancilia exactly 


like the one that was sent from heaven in the ~» 


reign. of Numa. . His praises formed one of the 
chief subjects of ‘the songs of the Salil. Even 
the ancients themselves doubted in: the re- 
ality of his existence: Varro interpreted his 
name as equivalent to vetus memoria: . Some 
modern writers regard Mamurius Veturius as 
an Etruscan artist, because he is said to have, 
made a brazen image of the god. Vertum- | 
nus., ; era ’ 
Vetus, Antistivs. 1. Propretor in Further 
Spain about B.C. 68, under whom Cesar served 
as questor,—2. C., son of the preceding, quas-* 
tor in 61; and tribune of the plebs in 57, when 
he supported Cicero’ in opposition to Clodius. 
In the, Civil war he espoused Cesar’s party, 
and we find him in Syria in 45 fighting against 
Q. Cecilius Bassus. In 34 Vetus carried:on 
war against the Salassi, and in 30 was consul 
suffectus. _He.accompanied Augustus to Spain 
in 25, and on the illness of the emperor contin- 
ued the war against the Cantabri and Astures, 
whom he reduced to submission.—3. C., son of 
No.2, consul B.C, 6; and as he lived. to see 
both his sons consuls, he must have been alive 
at least.as late as A.D. 28. He wasa friend of 
Velleius Paterculus.—4. L., grandson of No. 3, 
and consul with the Emperor Nero, A.D. 55. 
In 58 he commanded a Roman army: in Ger- 
many, and formed the project of connecting the 
Mosella (now Moselle) and the Arar (now Sa- 
one) by a canal, and thus forming a communi- 
cation between the Mediterranean and the 
Northern Ocean, as troops could be conveyed 
down the Rhone and the Saone into the Mo- 
-selle through the canal, and down the Moselle 
into the Rhine, and so into the ocean. Vetus 
put an end to his life in 65, in order to antici- 
pate his sentence of death, which Nero had re- 
solved upon. , Vetus was the father-in-law. of | 


Rubellius Plautus. 
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C 
Vixpus (now Oder), a river of,Germany, fall- 
ing into the Baltic. teks 

Visivus Pansas Vid. Panga. 

Visius Srquester. ~ Vid. Suqunster. 

‘Vizo (Vibonensis : now Bivona), the Roman 
form of the Greek town. Hipponttm-(‘Ixbviop : 


‘Irnwvedryc), situated on'the southwestern coast | 


of Bruttium, and on a gulf called after it Sinv's 
Visonensis or Hippontatns, It is sdid to have 
been founded by the Locri Epizephyrii¢ but it 
was destroyed by the elder Dionysius, who trans- 
planted its inhabitants toSyracuse. “It was aft- 
erward restored ; and at a later time it fell into 
the hands of the Bruttii, together with the other 
Greek cities on this coast. It was taken from 
the Bruttii by the Romans, who colonized it 
B.C. 194, and called it Viso Vatenria. Cicero 
speaks of it as a municipium ; and in the time 
of Augustus it was one of the most flourishing 
citiés in the south of Italy. a! 
VisuLinus, the name of the most, ancient 
family of the Fabra Gms. It was so powerful 
in the early times of the republic that three 
brothers of the family held the consulship for 
seven years in succession, B.C. 485-479. The 
last person ‘of the gens who bore this surname 
was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, consul. 412. This 
Vibulanus assumed the agnomen of Ambustus ; 


and his descendants dropped the name of Vibu- 


lanus and’ took that of Ambustus in its place. 
In the same way Ambustus was after a time 
supplanted by that of Maximus.—1. Q. Fanivs 
VipuLants, consul 485, when he carried on war 
with success against the Volsci and fHqui, and 
consul a second time in.482: In.480 he fought 
under his brother Marcus (No. 3) against, the 
Etruscans, and was killed in battle, — 2. Kas 
brother of the preceding, was questor parricidii 
in 485, and along with his colleague L. Valerius 
accused Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, who was, in 
consequence, condemned by the votes of the 
populus. He was consul in 484, when he took 
an active part in opposing the agrarian law, 
which the. tribunes of the people attempted to 
bring forward.: In 481 he was consul a second 
time, and in 479 a third time, when he espoused 
the cause of the plebeians, to whom he-had be- 
come reconciled. As his propositions were re- 
jected with scorn by the patricians, he and his 
house resolved to quit Rome altogether, where 
they were regarded as apostates by their own 
order. ‘They determined to found a settlement 
on the banks of the Cremera, a small stream 
that falls into the Tiber a few miles above Rome. 
According to the legend, the consul Keso went 
before the senate, and said that the Fabii were 
willing to carry on the war against the Veientes 
alone and, at ‘their own cost., Their offer was 
joyfully accepted, for the patricians were glad 
to see them expose themselves voluntarily to 
such dangers. On the day after Kzso had 
made the proposal to the senate, three hundred 
and six Fabii, all patricians of one gens, assem- 
bled on the Quirinal at the house of Keso, and 
from thence marched With the consul at. their 
head through the Carmental gate. They-pro- 
ceeded straight to the banks of the Cremera, 
where they erected a fortress. ’ Here they took 
up their abode along with their families and 
clients, and for two years continued to devas- 
tate the territory of Veii. 
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destroyed by the Veientes in AV. Ovid says 
that the Fabit-perished-on the Ides of Febraary ; 
but all other authorities state that.they were 
destroyed on the day on which the Romans 
were subsequently, conquered by the Gauls at 
the Allia, that is, on, the 15th before the Kal- 
ends of Sextilis, June the 17th. ‘The whole 
Fabia gens perished at the Cremera with the 
exception of one individual, the son 6f Mareus, 
from. whom all the later Fabii were descended. 
—3. M., brother of the two preceding, was con- 
sul 483, and a second time 480. In the latter 
year he gained a great victory over the Etrus- 
cans, in which, however, bis colleague the con- 
sul Cincinnatus and his brother Q. Fabius were 
killed.—4. Q., son of No. 3, is said to have been 
the only one of the Fabji who survived the de- 
struction of his gens at the Cremera, but he 
could not have been left behind at Rome on ac- 
count of his youth, as the legend relates, sineé 
he was consul ten years afterward. He was. 
consul 467, a second time in 465, and-a third: 
time in 459.. Fabius was a member of the séc- 
ond decemvirate (450), and went into exile on 
the deposition of the decemvirs. 

Visuttius Rurvs, L,, a senator anda friend 
of Pompey, who made him prefectus fabriim ) 
in the Civil war. He was taken prisoner by Ca- 
sar at Corfinium (49), and a second time in 
Spain later in the year. When Cwsar landed. 
in Greece in 48, he dispatched Vibullius to Pom-- 
pey with offers of peace. Vibullius made the 
greatest haste to reach Pompey, in order to give 


him the earliest intelligence of the arrival of . 


his enemy in Greece. 


Viceyrra or Vicwria, less correctly VINCEN- 


Tia (Vicentinus: now Vicenza), a town in Vene- 
tia, in the north of Italy, and a Roman muni- 
cipium on the River Togisonus. 


Victor, Sex: Aurmuius, a Latin writer, flour- 


ished in the middle of the fourth century under 
the Emperor Constantius and his successors. 
He was born of humble parents, but rose to dis- 
tinction by his zeal in the cultivation of litera- 
ture. Having attracted the attention of Julian 
when at Sirmium, he was appointed by that 
prince governor of one division of Pannonia. 
At a subsequent period, he was elevated by 
Theodosius to the high office of city prefect, 
and he is perhaps the same as the Sex. Aure- 
lius Victor who was consul along with Valen- 
tinian in A.D. 373. The following works, which 
present in a very compressed form a continu-. 


ous record of Roman affairs,-from the fabulaus ” 


ages down to the death of the Emperor Theo-- 
dosius, have all been ascribed to this writer ; 
but the evidence upon which the determination 
of authorship depends is very slender, and ‘in’ 
all probability the third alone belongs t6 the 
Sex. Aurelius Victor whom. we have noticed 
above: 1. Origo Gentis Romana, in twenty- 
three chapters, containing the annals of the Ro- 
man race, from Janus and Saturnus down to 
the era of Romulus. It is probably a produc- 
tion of some of the later grammiarians, who 
were desirous of prefixing a suitable introduc- 
tion to.the series. 2. De Viris illustribus Urbis 
Rome, in eighty-six chapters, commencing With 
the birth of Romulus and Remus, and conelud: 
ing with the death of Cleopatra. 3.Dé Cesari. 
bus, in forty-two chapters, exhibiting short biog~ 
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raphies of the emperors from Augustus to Con- 
stantius. 4: Epitome de Cesaribus, in forty- 
eight chapters, commencing with Augustus and 
concluding with Theodosius. Theselives agree 
for the most part almost word for word with the 
preceding, but variations may here and. there 
be detected.” Moreover, the first series: term- 
inates with Constantius, but the’second comes 
down as low as Arcadius and Honorius.. The 
best edition of these four pieces is- by Arntze- 
nius, Amst. et-Traj. Bat., 1733, 4to. 

Vilewbe, Pueuivs, the name prefixed to an enu- 
meration of the principal buildings and monu- 
ments of ancient Reme, distributed according 
to the regions of Augustus, which has generally 
» beenirespected as a work of great authority by 
Italian antiquaries. The best modern scholars, 
however, are agreed that this work, and a sim- 
ilar production ascribed to Suxtus Rurvs, can 
not be received in their present state as an- 
ecient at all, but must be regarded as mere pieces 
of patch-work,. fabricated not earlier than the 
fifteenth century. ¢ 

Victoria, the personification of victory among 
the’ Romans. It is said that Evander, by the 
command of Minerva, dedicated on Mount Pal- 
atine atemple of Victoria, the daughter of Pal- 
las. On the site of this ancient temple a new 
one was built by L. Postumius during the war 
with the Samnites, and M. Poreius Cato added 
to it a chapel of Victoria Virgo. In later times 
there existed three or four sanctuaries of Vic- 
tory at Rome. Respecting tlie Greek goddess 
of Vietory, vid. Nice. 


Vicrdria or Vicrorina, the mother. of Victo- 


rinus, after whose death she was hailed:as the 


mother of camps (Mater Castrorum) ; and coins | 


were struck bearing her effigy. Feeling une- 
gual to the weight of empire, she transferred 
her power first to Marius, and then to Tetricus, 


by whom some say that she was slain, while |, 


others affirm that she died a natural death. 
Vicrorinus. 1: One of the Thirty Tyrants, 
was’ the third of the’usurpers who in succession 
ruled Gaul during the reign of Gallienus. He 
was' assassinated at Colonia Agrippina by one of 
his own officers in A.D. 268, after reigning some- 
what more than a year.—2. Bishop of Pettaw, on 
the Drave, in Styria, hence distinguished by the 
epithet Petavionensis or Pictaviensis, flourished 
A.D. 270-290, and suffered martyrdom during 
‘the persecution of Diocletian, probably in 303. 


| He wrote commentaries on the Scriptures, but 


all his works are lost.—3.’C. Marrus Vicrort- 
nus, surnamed Afer from the country of his 


birth, taught rhetoric af Rome in the middle of | 


the fourth century with so much reputation that 
his statue was erected in the Forum of Trajan. 
In his old age he professed Christianity ; and 
when the edict of Julian, prohibiting Christians 
from giving instruction in polite literature, was 
promulgated, Victorinus chose. to shut up his 
school rather than deny his religion. Besides 
‘his commentaries on the Scriptures, and other 
theological works, many of which are extant, 
WVictorinus wrote, 1. Commentarius s. Expositio 
in Ciceronis libros de Inventione, the best edition 
of which is in the fifth volume of Orelli’s edi- 
tion of Cicero. 2. Ars Grammatica de Ortho- 
praphia et Ratione Metrorum, a complete and vo- 
luminous treatise upon metres, 1n four books, 
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printed'in the Grammatice, Latine Auctores' An- 
tiqua of Putschius, Hannov., 1605, fand in the: 
Scriptores Lat. Ret Metr. by Gaisford, Oxford, 
1837.]'. The fame enjoyed by Victorinus as a 
public instructor does not. gain any accession 
from his works. The exposition of the De In- 


 ventione is more difficult to,comprehend than 
the text whieh it. professes to explain..— 4. 


Maximus Victorinus. We possess three short 


tracts: 1, De Re Grammatica; 2. De Carmine » 


Heroico ; 3. De Ratione Metrorum ;- all apparent- 
ly the work of the Same author, and usually as- 
cribed in MSS. to a’‘Maximus Victorinus ; but 
whether we ought to consider him the same 


with the rhetorician who flourished under Con- 


stantius, or as an independent personage, it is 
impossible to decide. They were printed in the 
collection of Putschius, Hannov., 1605, and in 
that of Lindemann, Lips., 1831. ; 
Vietrix. Vid. Venus. 
[Viprus (now Vecht?), a small stream, of Ger- 
mania, between the Rhenus and the Amisia.] 
Vipucassns, a tribe of the Armorici in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, south of the modern Caen. 
Vienna (Viennensis: now Vienne), the chief 


town of the Allobroges in Gallia Lugdunensis, 


situated onthe Rhone, south of Lugdunum: It 
was subsequently a Roman colony, and a wealthy, 
and flourishing town. Under the Jater emper- 
ors it was the capital of the province, called aft- 
er it Gallia Viennensis. The modern town con- 
tains several Roman remains, of which the most 
important is a temple, supposed to have been 
dedicated to Augustus, and now converted into 
a museum. ‘ nay 
- [Viewxiius, M., a Stoic philosopher, who lived 
with Paneetius: ] ; ; 


[Viemnna- (now Vienne), a river of Gallia, 


rising in the country of the Lemovices, and 
falling into the Liger (now Loire).} ' 

Vitxivs Awnitis. Vid. ANNALIS. 

Viminatis. Vid. Roma. nie 

Vincenrius, surnamed Lrrinensis, from the 
monastery in the island of Lerins, where he of- 
ficiated as a presbyter. 
tive of Gaul, and died in thesreign of Theodo- 
sius and Valentinian, about A.D. 450. His 


fame rests upon a treatise against ‘heretics, - 


composed in 434.’ It. commonly bears the title 
Commonitorium pro Catholice fidei antiguitate et 
universitate adversus profanas omnium Heretico- 
rum novitates. The standard edition is that of 
Baluzius, 8vo, Paris; 1663, 1669, 1684. 


Vinpatum, a town of the Cavares in Gallia 


Narbonensis, situated at the confluence of the. 


Sulgas and the Rhone. f 
VinpEticra,'a Roman province south of the 
Danube, bounded on the north by the Danube, 
which separated it from Germany, on the west 
by the territory of the Helvetii in Gaul, on the 
south by Retia, and on the east by the River 
GEnus (now Inn), which separated it from Nor- 
icum,’ thus. corresponding to the northeastern 
part of Switzerland, the southeast of Baden, 
the south of Wurtemberg and Bavaria, and the 
northern part of the Tyrol. It was originally 
part of the province of Retia, and was con- 
quered by Tiberius in the reign of Augustus. 
At a later. time Retia was divided into two 
provinces, Retia Prima and Retia Secunda, 
the latter of which names was aaa sup« 
; 30 | 


He was by birth a na-, 
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planted by that. of Vindelicia, It was ‘drained 
by the tributaries of the Danube, of which the 
most important were the Licias or Licus' (now 
Lech), with its tributary, the Vindo, Vinda, or 
Virdo (now Wertach), the Isarus (now Zsar), and 
» CEnus (now Inn), The-eastern part of the La- 
eus Brigantinus (now Lake: of Constance) also 
belonged to Vindelicia. The »greater part of 
Vindelicia was a plain, but the southern portion 
_was occupied by the northern slopes of the Alpes 
‘Ratice. It derived its name from its chief in- 


habitants, the Vinpirici, a warlike people dwell- |, 
| A.D..180. . / 3 


ing in the south of the country... Their name is 
said to have been formed from the two rivers 
Vindo and Licus; but it is more likely connect- 
ed with the Celtic word Vind, which is found in 
the names Vindobona, Vindomagus, Vindonis- 
sa, &c. The Vindelici were a Celtic people, 
and were closely connected with the Reti, with 
whom they are frequently spoken of by the an- 
cient writers, and along with whom they were 
subdued by. ‘Tiberius, as is’ mentioned above. 
The other tribes in Vindelicia were the Brigan- 


til.on the Lake of Constance, the Licatii or Lit, 


cates on the Lech, and the Breuni inthe north 
of Tyrol, on the Brenner. The chief town in 
the province was Augusta Vindelicorum (now 
Augsburg), at the confluence of Vindo and the 
Licus, which was made a Roman colony A.D. 
14, and was the residence of the governor of 
the province. This town, together with the 
other towns’ of Vindelicia, fell into the hands of 
the Alemanni in the fourth century, and from 
this time the population of the country appears 
to have been entirely Germanized. 

 Vinpux, CO! Jirivs, propretor of Gallia Cel- 
tica in the reign of Nero, was the first of the 
Roman governors who disowned the authority 
of Nero (A.D. 68). He did not, however, as- 
pire to the empire himself, but offered it to Gal- 
ba. Virginius Rufus, the governor of Upper 
Germany, marched with hés army against’ Vin- 
dex. . The'two generals had a conference be- 
fore Vesontio (now Besangon), in which! they 
appear to have come to some agreement ; but 
as Vindex was going to enter the town, he was 
attacked by the soldiers of Virginius, and put 
an end to'his own life. re 

[VinpIcIANUS, an eminent physician in. the 
time of Valentinian, A.D: 364-875: there are 
extant a letter addressed by him to the em- 
peror, anda poem on the medical art usually 
ascribed to him, though others assign it to’Mar- 
cellus Empiricus. The, poem is. appended to 
several editions of Celsus, and is contained also 
in Burmann’s Poete Latini Minores.] 

Vinpicius, a slave, who is said to have given 
information to the’ consuls of the conspiracy 
which was formed for the restoration of the 
Tarquins, and who was rewarded in conse- 
‘quence with liberty and the Roman franchise. 
He-is' said to have been the first slave manu- 
mitted by the Vzndicta; the name of which was 
derived by some persons from that of the slave ; 
but it is unnecessary to point out the absurdity 
of this etymology. | 

Vinpicr. Vid. Vanpinr. — , 

Vinvitis (now Belle Isle), one of the isl- 
ands of the Veneti, off the northwestern coast 
of Gaul. : ( 

Vinprvus or Vinnivs, a mountain.in the north: 
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| west of Hispania Tarraconensis, forming \ the 


boundary between the Cantabri and Astures. 
Vinpozona (now Vienna, English; Wien, Ger= 
man),-a-town in Pannonia, on the, Danube, was 
originally-a Celtic place, and subséquently a_ 
Roman municipium.. Under the Romans it be- 
came a town of importance ; it was the chief . 
station of the Roman fleet on the Danube, and 
the head quarters of a Roman legion. Tt was 
taken and plundered by Attila, but continued to : 
be a flourishing town under the Lombards. ‘It 
was nere that the Emperor M. Aurelius died, 


Vinponissa (now Windisch), a town in Gallia 
Belgica, on the triangular tongue of land be- 
tween the Aar and Reuss, was an important 
Roman fortress inthe country of the Helvetii. 
Several Roman remains have been discovered 
on the site of the ancient town ; and ‘the foun- 
dations of walls, the traces of an amphitheatre; 
and a subterranean aqueduct are still to be 
seen. 

[Vinrctanus, M. Czurvs, tribune of the plebs 
B.C..53, exerted himself to raise Pompey: to 
the dictatorship, and was,in .consequence, de- 
feated when he became a candidate’ for the cu- 
rule edileship in B.C. 51... In the Civil war he 
espoused the cause of Cesar, who left him.in 
Pontus with two legions after the conquest. of 
Pharnaces in B.C. 48.] 

[Vinreius or Vinucius. 1. L., tribune of the 
plebs B.C. 51, put his veto, on)a senatuscon- 
sultum, directed “against Caesar: perhaps the 
same Vinicius as. the one who was consul suf-: 
fectus in B.C. 33.—2. M., born at Gales, in Cam- 
pania, was consul with ©. Cassius Longinus in 
A.D. 30, in which year Paterculus dedicated his | 
work to him. V2d.'Parzrcunus. /In A.D. 33 
Tiberius gave Julia Livilla, daughter of Ger- 
manicus, in marriage to Vinicius; he was con- 
sul a second time in the reign of Claudius, A.D. 
45; though in the following year he was put to 
death by Messalina, to whom he had become 
an object of suspicion, and whose advances he 
had repulsed.]. 

‘Vinius, T., consul in A.D. 69 with the Em. 
peror Galba, and one of the chief advisers of 
He recom- 
mended Galba to choose Otho as'his suecessor,. 
but he was, notwithstanding, killed: by Otho’s 
soldiers,after the death of Galba. Se 

Virsanta Acrippina. 1. Daughter of M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa by his first wife Pomponia, the 
daughter of T.-Pomponius Atticus, the friend of 
Cicero. Augustus gave her in marriage to his 
step-son Tiberius, by whom she was much be- 
loved ;. but after she had borne him a son, Dru- 
sus, Tiberius was compelled to divoree her by 
the command of the emperor, in order to marry 
Julia, the daughter of the latter. Vipsania aft 
erward married Asinius Gallus, “She died in 
A.D. 20.—2. Daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
by his second wife Julia, better known by the 
name of Agrippina. V2d.Aerippima. 

Virsinivs Acrippa, M. Vid: Acrippa. 

Virsivs, a Latin divinity worshipped along 
with Diana in-the grove at Arvicia, at the foot 
of the Alban Mount., He is said to have been 
the same as Hippolytus, who was restored to 
life by 4@sculapius at the request of Diana. He 
was placed by this goddess under the care of the 


: 
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nymph Arioia, and received'the name of Virbius. 
By this nymph he became the father of a son, 
Who was also called Virbius, and whom his 
mother sent to the assistance of Turnus against 

neas. i? 14) 

Virpo. Vid. Vinpenicta.- ' 

[Virertranus, Q. Fasius, the legatus of Ap- 
pius Claudius Pulcher in Ciliciain B.C. 51. He 
espoused the cause of Pompey on the breaking 
out of the Civil war in B.C. 49.] 

Vircixius or Vercitius Maro, P., the Roman 
poet, was born on the 15th of October, B.C. 70, 
at Andes (now Pietola), a small village near 
Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul. Virgil’s father prob- 
ably had a small estate. which he cultivated : 
his mother’s name was Maia. He was educa- 
ted at Cremona and Mediolanum (now Milan), 
and he took the toga virilis at Cremona on the 
day.on which he commenced his sixteenth year, 
in 55. Jt is said that-he subsequently studied 
at Neapolis (now Naples), under Parthenius, a 
native of Bithynia, from whom he learned 
Greek. He-was also instructed by Syron, an 
Epicurean, and probably at Rome.  Virgil’s 
writings prove that he received a learned edu- 
cation, and traces of Epicurean opinions are 
apparent in them. The health of Virgil was 
always feeble, and there is no evidence of his 
attempting to rise by those means by which a 
Roman gained distinction, oratory and the prac- 
tice of arms. After completing his education, 
Virgil ‘appears-to have retired to his-paternal 
farm, and here he may have written. some of 
the small pieces which are attributed to him, the 
Culex, Crris,Moretum, and others. After the 
battle of Philippi (42) Octavianus assigned to 
his soldiers lands in various parts of Italy ; and 
the neighborhood of Cremona and Mantua was 
one of the districts in which the soldiers were 
planted, and from which the former possessors 
were dislodged. Virgil was thus deprived of 
his property. It is said that-it was seized by a 
veteran named Claudius or Clodius,.and that 
Asinius. Pollio, who was then governor of Gallia 
Transpadana, advised Virgil to apply to Octa- 
vianus at Rome for the restitution of his land, 
and Octavianus granted his request. It is sup- 


posed that Virgil wrote the Eclogue which stands: 


first in our editions to. commemorate-his grati- 
tude to Octavianus. Virgil beeame acquainted 
with Maecenas before Horace was, and Horace 
(Saté., 1.,.5, and 6, 55, &c.) was introduced to Me- 
cenas by Virgil. Whether this introduction was 
in 41 or alittle later, is uncertain ; but-we may 
perhaps conclude, from the name of Mecenas not 
being mentioned in the Eclogues of Virgil, that 
he himself was not on those intimate terms with 
Mecenas which ripenéd into friendship until 
after they. were written. Horace, in one of his 
Satires (Sat:, 1,5), in which he describes the 


journey from Rome to Brundisium, mentions: 


Virgil as one of the party, and in. language 
which shows that they were then in the closest 
intimacy. The most finished work of Virgil, 
his Georgica, an agricultural poem, was under- 
taken at the suggestion of Mecenas (Georg., 
iii., 41). The concluding lines of the Georgica 
were written at Naples (Georg., iv., 559), and 
the poem was completed after the battle of Ac: 
tium, B.C. 31, while Octavianus was in the East. 
(Compare Georg., iv., 560, and ii., 171,) His 
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Eclogues had all been completed, arid’ probably 
before the Georgica, were begun (Georg., iv., 
565). The epic poem of Virgil, the Aneed; was 


‘probably long contemplated by the poet.- While 
| Augustus Was in Spain (27), he wrote to Virgil 


to express his wish to have some monument of 
his poetical talent. Virgil appears to have com- 
menced the @neid about thistime. In 23 died 
Marcellus, the son of Octavia, Gesar’s sister; by 
her first husband ; and as Virgil lost no oppor-. 
tunity of gratifying his patron, he introduced 


into his sixth book of the Aneid (883) the-well- 
known allusion to the virtues of this youth, who 


was cut off by a premature death. Octavia’ is, 


said to have been present when the poet was 


reciting this allusion to her son, and to have 
fainted from her emotions. She rewarded the” 
poet munificently for his excusable flattery. -As 
Mareellus did not die 'till 23, these lines were 
of course written after his death, but that does 
not prove that the whole of the sixth book was 
written so late. A passage in the seventh book 
(606) appears to allude to Augustus receiving 
back the Parthian standards, which event be- 
longs to 20. When Augustus was returning 
from Samos, where he had spent the winter of 
20, he met: Virgil at Athens. ‘The poet, it is 
said, had intended to make a tour of Greece, 
bat he accompanied the emperor to Megara and 
thence to Italy.- His-health,.which had been 


long declining, was now completely broken,,and ~ 


he died soon after his arrival at Brundisium on 
the twenty-second of September, 19, not having 
quite completed. his. fifty-first year. 


been his favorite residence, and placed: om the 
road from Naples to Puteoli (now Pozzuoli), 
where a monument is’ still shown, supposed to 
be the tomb of the poet. The inscription said) 
to have been placed on the tomb, 


“Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc, 
Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rura,; duces,” 


we Can not suppose to have been written by the. 


poet. Virgil named, as heredes in, his testa- 
ment, his half-brother Valerius -Proctlus, to 
whom-he left one half of his property, and also 
Augustus, Mecenas, L. Varius, and Plotius Tuc- 
ca. It is said that in his last illness he wished 
to burn the Aneid, to which he had not given 
the finishing touches,;,but his friends. would not 
allow him. Whatever he may have wished to 
be done with the Auneid, it was preserved and 


published by his friends Varius and Tucca. The 


poet had been enriched by the liberality of his 
patrons, and he left behind him a considerable 
property, and a house on the Esquiline Hill, near 
the gardens of Mecenas. He used his wealth 
liberally, and his library, which was doubtless a 
good one, was easy of access. He used to send 
his parents money every year. His father, who 
became blind, did not die before his son had’at- 
tained a mature age. ‘Two brothers of Virgil 
also died before him. In his fortunes and his 
friends Virgil was a happy,man. Munificent 
patronage gave him ample-means of enjoyment 
and of leisure, and he had. the friendship of all 
the most accomplished, men of the day, among 
whom Horace entertained a strong affection for 


him. ‘He was an amiable, good-tempered man,- 


free from the mean passions of envy and jeal-" 
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ousy ; and in all but health he was prosperous. | gil. the merit ‘of striking originality ; his chief 


His fame, which was established in his life-time, 
was cherished after his death, as an inheritance 


in which. every Roman, had. a-share ; and his: 


works became school-books even before the 
death of Augustus, and continued such for cen- 
turies after. The learned poems of Virgil soon 
gave employment to commentators and critics. 
Aulus Gellius has numerous remarks on Virgil, 
and Macrobius, in.his Saturnalia, has filled four 
books (iii.-vi.) with his critical remarks on.Vir- 
gil’s poems.. One of the most valuable com- 
mentaries on Virgil, in which a great amount of 
curious and instructive matter has been pre- 
served; is that of Servius. Vid. Szrvius. — Vir- 
gil is one of the most difficult of the Latin 
authors; not so much for the form of the ex- 
pression, though that is sometimes ambiguous 
‘enough, but from the great variety of knowledge 
that is required to attain his meaning in all its 
fullness. Virgil was the great’ poet of the Mid- 
dle Ages too. ‘To him Dante paid the homage 
of his superior genius,.and owned him for his 
master and his model. Among the vulgar he 
had the reputation of a conjurer, a necromancer, 
a worker of miracles; it is the fate of a great 
name to be embalmed in fable. The ten short 
poems called Bucolica were the earliest works 
of Virgil, and. probably all written between 41 
and 37. These Bucolica. are not Bucolica in 
the same sense as the poems of Theocritus, 
which have the same title. They have all a 
Bucolic form and coloring, but some of them 
have nothing more. They are also called Helo- 
ge or Selections, but this: name:may not have 
originated with the poet. Their merit consists 
in their versification, which was smoother and 
more polished than the hexameters which the 
Romans had yet seen, and in many natural and 
Simple touches. But as an attempt to transfer 
the Syracusan muse into Italy, they are certainly 
a failure, and we read the pastorals of Theo- 
critus and of Virgil with a very different degree 
of pleasure. The fourth Eclogue, entitled Pol- 
lio, which may have been written in 40, after 
the peace of Brundisium, has nothing of the 
pastoral character about it. It is. allegorical, 
mystical, half historical’ and prophetical, énig- 
matical—any thing, in fact, but:Bucolic. The 
first Eclogue is Bucolic in form and in treatment, 
with an historical basis. The second Eclogue, 
the Alexis, is an.amatory poem, with a Bucolic 
coloring, which, indeed, is the characteristic of 
all Virgil’s Eclogues, whatever they may be in 
substance.. The third, the fifth, the seventh, 
and the ninth are more clearly modelled on the 
form of the poems of his Sicilian prototype; and 
the eighth, the Pharmaceutria, is a direct imita- 
tion of the original.Greek. The tenth, entitled 
Gallus, perhaps written the Jast of all, isa love 
poem, which, if written in elegiac verse, would 
be more appropriately called.an elegy than a Bu- 
colic. The Georgica, or ** Agricultural Poem,” 
in four ‘books, is a didactic poem, which Virgil 
dedicated to his patron Mecenas. He treats of 
the cultivation of the soil in the first book, of 
fruit-trees in the second, of horses and other 
cattle in the third, and of bees in the fourth. 
In this poem Virgil: shows ‘a great improve- 
ment both in his taste and in his versification. 
Neither in the Georgics nor elsewhere has Vir- 
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merit consists in the skillful handling of borrow- 
ed materials. . “His subject, which. was. by.no | 
means promising, he treated in a manner both 
instructive and pleasing; for he has given 
many useful remarks on agriculture, and diver- 


‘sified the dryness of didactic poetry by numer: 


ous allusions and apt embellishments, and some 
occasional digressions without wandering too 
far from his main matter. In the first book he 
enumerates the subjects of his poem, among, 
which is the treatment of bees; yet the man- 
agement.of bees seems but meagre material for 
one fourth of the whole poem, and the author 
accordingly had to complete the fourth book 
with matter somewhat extraneous—the long 
story of Aristeus. The Georgica is the most 


finished specimen of the Latin hexameter which ~ . 


we have; and the rude vigor of Lucretius and 
the antiquated rudeness of Ennius are bere re- 
placed by a versification ‘which in its kind can 
not -be surpassed. The Georgica are also -the- 
most original poem of Virgil, for, he found little 
in the Works and Days of Hesiod that could 
furnish him with hints for the treatment, of his 
subject, and we are not aware that there was 
any work which he could exactly follow as’a 
whole. For numerous single lines he was in- 
debted to,/his extensive reading of the Greek 
poets. ‘The #ineid, or adventures of Aneas 
after the fall of Troy,'is an epic poem on the 
model of the Homeric poems. It was founded ~ 
upon an old Roman tradition that Auneas and 
his Trojans settled in Italy, and were the found-’ 
ers of the Roman name. In the first book we 
have the story of Aineas being driven by a 
storm on the coast of Africa, and being hospi- 
tably received by Dido, queen of Carthage, to 
whom -he relates in the episode of the sécond 
and third books the fall of Troy and his wander- . 
ings. In the fourth book the poet has elabo- 
rated the story of the attachment of Dido and 
4Hneas, the departure of Alineas in obedience 
to the will of the gods, and the suicide of the 
Carthaginian queen. The fifth book contains 
the visit to Sicily, and the sixth the landing of 


“Afneas at Cume in Italy,-and his descent to the 


infernal regions, where he ‘sees his father An- 
chises, and has a prophetic vision of the glorious 
destinies of his race and of the future heroes of 
Rome. In the first six books the adventures of 
Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, and these 
books contain more variety of incident and sit- 
uation than those’ which follow. The critics 
have discovered an anachronism in the’ visit of 
“Eneas to Carthage, which is supposed not to 
have been founded until two centuries after the 
fall of Troy, but this is a matter which we may 
leave without discussion, or admit without al- 
lowing ‘it to be a poetical defect. The last six 
books, the history of the struggles of Auneas in 
Italy, are founded onthe model of the battles 
of the Iliad. atinus, the king of the Latini, 
offers the Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia in 
marriage, who had been betrothed to Turnus, 
the warlike king of the Rutuli. The contest is 
ended by the death of Turnus, who falls by the 
hand of 4ineas. The fortunes of Auneas and 
his final settlement in Italy are the subject of 
the Aneid, but the glories of Rome and of the 
Julian house, to which Augustus belonged, are. 
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VIRGILIUS. 
indirectly the poct’s theme. In the first book 
the foundation of Alba Longa is promised by 
Jupiter to Venus (#neid, i., 254), and the trans- 
fer of empire from Alba to Rome; from the 
line of Auneas will descend the “ Trojan Ce- 
sar,” whose empire will only be limited by the 
ocean, and whose glory by the heavens.. The. 
future rivalry between Rome and Carthage, and 
the ultimate triumphs of Rome are predicted. 
. ‘The poems abound in allusions to the history of 
Rome ; and the aim of the poet to confirm and 
embellish the popular tradition of the Trojan 
origin of the Roman state, and the deseent of 
- the Julii from Venus, is apparént all through the 
poem. It is objected to the Aneid that it has 
not the unity of construction either of the Iliad 
or of the Odyssey, and that it is deficient in that 
antique simplicity which characterizes these 
two poems. Auneas, the hero, is ‘an ‘insipid 
kind of personage, anda much superior interest 
is excited by the savage Mezentius, and also by 
Turnus, the unfortunate rival of Aineas. Virgil 
imitated other poets besides Homer, and he has 
occasionally. borrowed, from them, especially 
from Apollonius of Rhodes. If Virgil’s subject 
was difficult to invest with interest, that is his 
apology; but it can not be denied that many 
parts of his poem are successfully elaborated, 
and that particular scenes and incidents are 
treated with true poetic spirit. ‘The historical 
coloring which pervades it, and the great amount 
of antiquarian learning which he has scattered 
through it, make the #neid a study for the his- 
torian of Rome. Virgil’s good sense and taste 
are always conspicuous, and make ‘up for the 
defect of originality. As a whole, the Aneid 
Jeaves no strong impression, which arises from 
the fact that it.is not really a national poem, 
like the Iliad or the Odyssey, the monument of 
an age of which we have no other literary mon- 
ument; it is a learned poem, the production of 
an age in which it does not appear as an em- 
bodiment of the national feeling, but as a mon- 
ument of the talent and industry of an individ- 
ual. Virgil has the merit of being the best of 
the Roman epic poets, superior both to Ennius 
who preceded him, and on whom he levied con- 
tributions, and to Lucan, Silius Italicus, and Va- 
lerius Flaccus, who belong to a later age. ‘The 
passion for rhetorical display, which character- 
izes all the literature of Rome, is much. less 
offensive in Virgil than in those who followed 
him in the line of epic poetry. The larger edi- 
tions of Virgil contain some short poems, which 


are attributed to him, and may have been among. 


his earlier works. The Culex, or Gnat, is a kind 
of Bucolic poem, in four hundred and thirteen 
hexameters, often very obscure ; the Crris, or 
the mythus of Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, 
king of Megara, in five hundred and forty-one 
hexameters, has been attributed to Cornelius 
Gallus and others ; the Moretum, in one hundred 
and twenty-three verses, the name of a.com- 
pound mess, is a poem in hexameters, on the 
daily labor of a cultivator, but it contains only 
the description of the labors of the first part of 
the day, which ‘consist in preparing the More- 
tum; the Copa, in elegiac verse, is an invita- 
tion by a female tavern-keeper or servant at- 
tached to a Gaupona, to passengers to come in 
and enjoy themselvés, ‘Therevare also fourtéen 


-he was; hada talent for elegiae poetry. 


! B.C. 449. 


VIRGINIUS RUFUS. 


short pieces in various, metres, classed ‘under 


the general name of Caéalecta. » ‘That addressed 
‘Ad Venerem” shows that thé writer, whoever 
Of the 
numerous editions of Virgil, the best are by 
Burmann, Amsterdam, 1746, 4 vols. 4to ; by 
Heyne, 1767-1775, Lips., 4.vols. 8vo, of which 
the fourth edition contains important improve-: 
ments by. Wagner, Lips:, 1830, 5 vols. 8vo 5 

and ‘by Forbiger, Lips., 1845-1846; 3 vols..8vo 
(second edition), he pr hie 

[Vireitius, C., pretor B.C..62, had Q. Cicero 
as one of his colleagues. Next year, B.C. 61, 
he governed Sicily as propretor, where P. Clo- 
dius. served under him as.questor. He was 
still in Sicily in B.C. 58, when Cicero was ban- 
ished, and refused to allow the latter refuge in 
his province. In the Civil war Virgihus es- 
poused the cause of Pompey, and ‘had the com- 
mand of Thapsus, together with a fleet, in B.C.’ 
46. After the battle of Thapsus, Virgilius at 
first refused to surrender the town, but subse- 
quently, seeing resistance hopeless, he surren- 
dered the place to Caninius Rebilus, ] 

Vircinia, daughter of L. Virginius, a brave 
centurion, was a beautiful and innocent girl, 
betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty excited the 
lust of the decemvir Appius Claudius, who got. 
one of his clients to seize the damsel and claim 
her as his slave. .'‘The case was: brought before 
the decemvir for decision ; her friends begged 
him to postpone his judgment till her father 
could be fetched from the.camp, and offered to 
give security for the appearance of the-maiden. 
Appius, fearing a riot, agreed to let the cause’ 
stand over till the next day; but on the follow- 
ing morning he pronounced sentence, assigning 
Virginia to his freedman. © Her father, who had’ 
come from the'camp, seeing that all hope was 
gone, prayed the decemvir to be allowed: to 
Speak one word to the nurse in: his daughter’s 
hearing, in order to ascertain whether she was 
really his daughter.. The request was granted ; 
Virginius drew them both aside, and snatching 
up a butcher’s knife from one of the stalls, 
plunged it in his’ daughter’s breast, exclaiming, | 
« There is no way but, this to keep thee free.” 
In vain did Appius call out to stop-him,. The 
crowd made way for him; and, holding his 
bloody knifé on high, he rushed to the gate of © 
the city, and hastened to the Roman camp. 
The result is known. Both camp and city rose 
against the decemvirs, who were deprived of 
their power, and the old form of government 
was restored. L. Virginius was the first who 


‘was elected: tribune, and he hastened to take 


revenge upon his cruel enemy. By his orders 
Appius was dragged to prison. to await his trial, 
and he there put an end to his own life in order 
to avoid a more ignominious death. 

Vircinya or Vereinia Gens, patrician and 
plebeian. The patrician Virginii frequently filled 
the highest honors of the state during the early 
years of the republic. They all bore the cog- 
nomen of Tricostus, but none of them are of 
sufficient importance to require a separate no- 
tice. 

Virernrs, L., father of Virginia, whose tragie 
fate occasioned the downfall of the decemvirs, 
Vid. Virernia. ; 
Vincinivs Rurus,/consul A.D.63, and gov- 
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VIRIATHUS. 


ernor of Upper Germany at the time of the re- 
Volt of Julius Vindex in Gaul (68). The sol- 
diers of Virginius wished to raise him to the 
empire ; but he reftised the honor, and marched 
against Vindex, whoeperished before Vesontio, 
Vid. Vinvex, After the death of Nero,.Vir- 
ginius supported the claims of Galba, and ac- 
companied him to Rome. After Otho’s death, 
the soldiers again attempted to proclaim Virgin- 
ius emperor, and, in consequence of his refusal 
of the honor, he.narrowly escaped with his life. 
Virginias died in the reign of Nerva, in his third 
consulship, A.D. 97, at eighty-three years of age. 
He was honored with a public funeral, and his 
panegyric was 'pronounced by the historian Tac- 
itus, who was then consul. The younger Pliny, 
of whom Virginius had been the tutor or guard- 
ian, also.mentions him with praise. 

Vrriataus, a celebrated Lusitanian, is de- 


seribed by the Romans as originally a shepherd’ 


or huntsman, and afterward a robber, or, as he 
would be called in Spain at the present day,.a 
guerilla chief. His character is drawn very 
favorably by many.of the ancient writers, who 
celebrate his,;justice. and equity, which was 
particularly shown in the fair division of the 
spoils he obtained from the enemy... Viriathus 
was, one’ of the: Lusitanians who escaped the 
treacherous and savage massacre of the people 
by the proconsul Galba in B.C. 150. Vid. Garsa, 
No. 2.. He was destined to be the avenger of 
his country’s wrongs. He collected a formida- 


ble force, and for several suecessive years he, 


defeated one Roman army after another. At 
Jength, in 140, the proconsul Fabius Servilianus 
concluded a.peace with Viriathus in order to 
save his army, which had been inclosed by the 
Lusitanians in a mountain pass, much in the 
same way as their ancestors had been by the 
Samnites at the Caudine Forks. The treaty 
was ratified by the senate ; but Servilius Capio, 
who had succeeded to, the command of Further 
Spain in 140, renewed the war, and shortly aft- 
erward procured the assassination of Viriathus 
by bribing three of his friends. 

Virwwomarus. 1. Or Briromartus, the lead- 
er of the Gauls,-slain by Marcellus:' Vid. Mar- 
crLLus, No. 1.—2. Or Virpumarus, a chieftain 
of the Acdui, whom Cesar had raised from a 


low rank tothe highest honor, but. who after-, 


ward joined the Gauls in their great revolt in 
B.C. 52- 
{Viriwovix, the. chieftain of the Unelli, was 


: conquered by Q.,Titurius Sabinus, Casar’s le- 


gatus in B.C. 56.) 
Virtus, the Roman personification of manly 
valor. She was represented with a short tunic, 


“her right breast uncovered, a helmet on her 


head, a spear-in her left hand, a sword in the 
right, and standing with her right foot on a hel- 
met. . A temple of Virtus was built by Marcel- 
lus close to one of Honor. - Vid. Honor: 

Visceuiinus, Sp. Cassius. Vid. Cassius, 
No.1. 

[Viscus,, 1. Surnamed Thurinus, probably 
from his native place Thurii in Calabria, a poet 
and friend of Horace and Mecenas, one of the 
guests at the supper of Nasidienus described by 
Horace (Sar., ‘ii., 8, 20).—2. Visiws. Viscus, a 
Roman knight, who, though possessed of great 
wealth and enjoying the favor of Augustus, pre- 
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sul in 48. 


took the oath of fidelity to Vitellius. 
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ferred remaining in the equestrian order; he 
was the father of the two Visci, who are praised: 
as poets, and were on intimate terms with Hor- 
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Visrita (now Vistula, English ; Weichsel, 
German), an important, river of Germany, form- - 
ing the boundary between Germany and Sarma- , 
tia, rising in the Hercynia Silva, and falling into 
the Mare Suevicum or the Baltic. ; 

‘Visurcis (now Weser), an important river of 
Germany, falling into the German Ocean.  Ptol-. 
emy makes it rise in Mount Melibeus, because 
the Romans were not acquainted with the south- 
ern course of the Weser below Minden. 

Vireniivs. 1. L., father of the emperor, 
was a consummate flatterer, and by his arts. 
gained promotion. After being consul in A.D. 
34, he had been appointed: governor of Syria, 
and had made fayorable terms of peace with Ar-. 
tabanus. But all this only excited Caligula’s 
jealousy, and he sent for Vitellius to put him to 
death. ‘The governor saved himself by his ab- 
ject humiliation and the gross flattery which. 
pleased and softened the savage tyrant., He 
paid, the like attention to Claudius and Messa- 
lina, and was rewarded by being twice consul 
with Claudius, and censor.—2. L., son of the 
preceding, and brother of the emperor, was con- 
He was put to death by the party of 
Vespasian on his brother’s fall.—3. A., Roman 
emperor from’ January 2d to December. 22d, 
A.D. 69, was the son of No.1.. He was consul 
during the first six months of 48, and his broth- 
er Lucius during the six following months. He 
had some knowledge of letters and some elo- 
quence.. His vices made him a favorite of Ti- 
berius, Caius Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, who 
loaded him with favors. People were much sur- 
prised when Galba chose such a man to com- 
mand the legions in Lower Germany, for he had 
no military talent. His great talent was eat- 
ing and drinking. The soldiers of Vitellius pro- 
claimed him emperor at-Colonia Agrippinensis 
(now Cologne) on the 2d-of January, 69. His 
generals Fabius Valens and Cecina marched 
into Italy, defeated Otho’s troops at the decisive 
battle of Bedriacum, and thus secured for Vi- 
tellius the undisputed command of Italy. The 
soldiers of Otho, after the death of the latter, 
Vitellius - 
reached Rome in July. He did not disturb any 
person in the enjoyment of what had been given 
by Nero, Galba, and Otho, nor did he confis- 
cate any man’s property. Though some of 
Otho’s adherents were put to death, he let the 
next of kin take their property. But, though he 
showed moderation in this part of his conduct, 
he showed none in his expenses. He was a 
glutton and an epicure, and his chief amuse- 
ment was the table, on which he spent enor- 
mous sums. of money. Meantime Vespasian, 
who had at first taken the oath of allegiance t@ 
Vitellius, was. proclaimed emperor at Alexan 
drea on the Ist of July. Vespasian was speed- 
ily recognized by all the East: and the legions 
of Illyricum, under Antonius Primus, entered 
the north of Italy and declared. for Vespasian. 
Vitellius. dispatched Caecina with a powerful 
force to oppose Primus ; but Cacina was not 
faithful to the emperor. Primus defeated the 
Vitellians in two battles, and afterward took 
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and pillaged the cityof Cremona. Primus then 
marched upon Rome, and forced his way into 
the city, after much fighting. » Vitellius was. 


seized in the palace, led through the streets | 


with every circumstance of ignominy, and drag- 
ged to the Gemonie Seale, where he was killed 
with repeated blows. His head was carried 
about Rome, and his body was dragged into the 
Tiber; but it was afterward interred by his 
wife Galeria Fundana. <A few days before the 
death of Vitellius,.the Capitol had been burned 
in the assault made by his soldiers upon this 
building, where Flavius ®abinus, the brother of: 
the Emperor Vespasian, had taken refuge. 
{Virra, the mother of Fufius Geminus, was 
put to death by Tiberius in A.D. 32 because she 
had lamented the execution of her son, who 
had been consul in A.D. 29.] 
Virruvius Poirio, M., the author of the cel- 
ebrated treatise on Architecture, of whom we 
_know nothing except a-few facts contained in 
scattered passages of his own work. He ap- 
pears.to have served as a military engineer un- 
der Julius Cesar, in the African war, B.C. 46, 
and he was broken down with age when he 
composed his work, which is dedicated to the 
Emperor Augustus. (The name of the emper- 
or is not mentioned in the dedication, but there 
can be no doubt that it was Augustus.) The 
object of his work appears to have had refer- 
ence to himself as well as to his subject. He 
professes his intention to furnish the emperor 
with a standard by which to judge of the. build- 
ings he had already erected, as well as of those 
which he ‘might afterward erect ; which can 
have no meaning, unless he wished to protest 
against the style of architecture which prevail- 
ed in the buildings already erected. That this 
was really his intention appears from several 
other arguments, and especially from his fre- 
quent references to the unworthy means by 
‘which architects obtained wealth and favor, 
with which he contrasts his own moderation 
and contentment in his ‘more obscure position. 
In a word, comparatively unsuccessful as an 
architect, for we have no building of his men- 
tioned except the basilica at Fanum, he attempt- 
~ed to establish ‘his reputation as a writer upon 
the theory of his art; and in this he has been 
tolerably successful. His work is a valuable 
compendium of those written by numerous 
Greek architects, whom he mentions chiefly in 
the preface to’his seventh book, and by some 
Roman writers on architecture. Its chief de- 
fects are its brevity, of which Vitruvius him- 
self boasts, and which he often carries so far as 
to be unintelligible, and the obscurity of the 
style, arising in part from the natural difficulty 
of technical language, but in part also from the 
author’s want of skill in writing, and sometimes 
from his imperfect comprehension of his Greek 
authorities. His work is entitled De Architec- 
-tura Libri X, In the First Book, after the ded- 
ication to the emperor, and a general descrip- 
tion of the science of architecture, and an ac- 
count of the proper education of an architect, 
he treats of the choice of a proper site for a 
city, the disposition of its plan, its fortifications, 
and the several buildings within it. The Sec- 
ond Book is on.the materials used in building. 
The Third and Fourth Books are. devoted to 
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temples and the four orders of architecture em-. 
ployed in them, namely, the Ionic, Corinthian, 
Doric, and Tuscan: The Fifth Book relates to 
public buildings, the Sizth to ‘private: houses, 
and the; Seventh to interior decorations. The 
Eighth is on the subject of water; the mode of 
finding it ; its different kinds; and the various 
modes of conveying it forthe supply of cities. 
The Ninth Book treats ofwarious kinds of sun- 
dials and other instruments for measuring time ; 
and the Tenth of the machines used in build- 
ing, and of military engines, 


nected with the subject; and these prefaces 
are the source of most of our information about 
the author. The best editions of Vitruvius are 
those of Schneider, 3 vols., Lips., 1807, 1808, 
8vo ; of Stratico, 4 vols., Udino, 1825-30, with 
plates and a Lezicon Vitruvianum ; and of Mari- 
ni, 4 vols., Rom., 1836, fol. 

[Vivisct. Vid. Brruricss, No. 2.] 

Vocires, a people in Gallia Aquitanica; dwell- 
ing in the neighborhood of the Tarusates, Sos- 
siates, and Elusates, probably in the modern 
Tursan or Teursan. ( ; 

Vocrrius (now Bézberg), a mountain in Gal- 
lia Belgica, ‘an eastern branch of the Jura. 

Voconius Saxa. Vid. Saxa. 

Voconrir, a powerful and important people in 
Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting the southeastern 
part of Dauphiné, and a part of Provence, .be- 
tween the Drac and the Durance, bounded’ on 
the north by the Allobroges, and onthe south 
by the. Salyes and Albieci. Their country con- 
tained large and beautiful valleys between the 
mountains, in which good wine ‘was grown. 
They were allowed by the Romans to hive un- 


der their own, laws, and, though in a Roman , 


province, they were the allies and not the sub- 
jects of Rome. ; 

Vocisus or Voscisus (now Vosges), a range 
of mountains in Gaul, in the territory of the 
Lingones, running parallel to the Rhine, and 
separating its basin from that of the Mosella. 
The rivers Sequana (now Seine), Arar (now Sa- 
éne), and thé Mosella (now Moselle), rise in 
these mountains. 

Voxtanpum, a strong fortress in Armenia Ma- 
jor, some days’ journey west of Artaxata, men- 
tioned by Tacitus (Amn., Xiil., 39). 

Votaterr@ (Volaterranus ; now Volaterra), 
called by the Etruscans Veuarurr, one of the 
twelve cities of the Etruscan Confederation, 
was built on a lofty hill, about eighteen. thou- 
sand English feet above the level of the sea, 
rising from a deep valley, and precipitous on 
every side. The city was about four or five 
miles in circuit. It was the most northerly city 
of the Confederation, and possessed an extens- 
ive territory. Its dominions extended eastward 
as far as the territory of Arretium, which was 
fifty miles distant ; westward as far as the Med- 
iterranean, which was more than twenty miles 
off; and southward at least as far as Populonia, 
which was either a colony or an acquisition of 
Volaterre., In consequence of possessing the 
two great ports of Luna and: Populonia, Vola- 
terre, though so far inland, was reckoned as one 
of the powerful maritime cities of Etruria. Vol- 
aterre is mentioned as one of the five cities 


which, acting independently of the rest of Etru-_ 
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ria, determined to aid the Latins against Tar- 
quinius, Priseus; but its name is rarely.men- 
tioned in connection with the Romans, and we 
have no: record of its conquest by the latter. 
Volaterre, like most of the Etruscan cities, 
espoused the Marian party against Sulla; and 
such was the strength of its fortifications, that 
it was not till after a siege of two years. that 
the. city fell into Sulla’s hands. Cicero speaks 
of Volaterre as a municipium, and a military 
colony was founded in it under the triumvirate. 
It continued ‘to be a place of importance’ even 
after the fall of the Western Empire ; and it 
was for a time the residence of the Lombard 
kings, who fixed their court here on account of 
the natural strength of the site: The modern 
town covers but.a small portion of the area oc- 
cupied by the ancient city. Itcontains, how- 
ever, several interesting Etruscan remains. 
Of these the most important, in addition to the 
‘ancient walls, are the-family tomb of the Ce- 
cine, and a double gateway, nearly thirty feet 
deep, united. by parallel walls of very massive 
character. g 
VotatERRANA-Vapa. Vid. Vania, No.3. ° 
Vorom, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia 
Narbonensis, divided into the two tribes of the 
Volee Tectosages and the Volcz Arecomic¢i, 
extending from the Pyrenees and the frontiers 
of Aquitania along. the coast as far as the 
Rhone. 
without being subject to the Roman governor 
of the province, and they also possessed the 
Jus Latii.. The Tectosages inhabited the west- 
ern part of the country from the Pyrenees as 
far as Narbo, and the-Arecomici the eastern 
part from.Narbo to the Rhone. The chief town 
of the Tectosages was Totosa. A portion of 
the Tectosages left their native country under 
Brennus, and were one of the three great tribes 
into. which the Galatians in: Asia Minor were 
divided... Vid. Gauarta. 
Voxoatius Sevieirus.. Vid. Supicrrus. 
. [Votcatius Tunxus, C., a Roman officer, who 
‘was left by Cesar in-charge of the bridge over 
the Rhine when he was setting out on the ex- 
pedition against Ambiorix.] 
_Voucr or Vuncr. 1. (Volcientes, pl.:, now 
Vulez), an inland city of Etruria, about eighteen 
-miles northwest. of Tarquinii, was about two 
mileS in circuit, and was situated upon a hill 
of no great elevation. Of the history of this 
city we know nothing. It is only mentioned in 
the catalogues of the geographers and in the 
Fasti Capitolini, from which we learn that its 
citizens, in ‘conjunction with the Volsinienses, 
were defeated by the consul Tib. Coruncanius, 
B.C. 280, But its.extensive sepulchres, and 
the vast treasures of ancient art which they 
contain, prove that Vulci must at one time have 
been a powerful and flourishing city. These 
tombs were only discovered in 1828, and have 
yielded a greater number of works of art than 
have been discovered.in any Other parts of 
Etruria.—2~ (Volcentes, Voleentani, pl.: now 
Vailo);.a town in Lucania, thirty-six miles 
southeast of Pestum, on the road to Buxéntum. 
Vorero Pustitivs. . Vid. Pusuinius. 
~[Votisus. Vid: Vorusus.] 
Voocusss, the name Of five kings of Parthia. 
Vid. Ansaces, Nos. 23, 27,28, 29, 30. 
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[Vouscrns, ‘a’ Rutulian watrior in the army. 
of Furnus ; he encountered Nisus and Euaryalus 
‘as they. were returning from their expedition to 
the Rutulian camp, loaded with booty, slew Eu- 
)ryalus, and was himself slain by Nisus.] 

Vousct, an ancient people in Latium, but 
originally distinct from the Latins, dwelt on 
both sides of the River Liris; and extended 
down to the Tyrrhene Sea. Their language 
was. nearly allied 'to the Umbrian.' They were 
from an early period engaged in almost unceas- 
ing hostilities with the Romans, and were not 
completely subdued by the latter till B.C. 338, 
from which time they disappear from history. 

Voustnti or Vuxsiniz (Volsiniensis : now Bol- 
sena), called-Veusina or Vetsuna by the Etrus- 
cans, one of the most ancient and most power- 
ful of the twelve cities of the Etruscan Confeds 
eration, was situated on a lofty hill on the north- 
eastern extremity of the lake called after it 
Lacus Votsintensis and Vunsinrensis (now 
Lago di Bolsena). Volsinii is first mentioned 
in B.C. 392, when its inhabitants invaded the 
Roman territory, but were easily defeated by 
the Romans, and were glad to.purchase a twen- 
ty years’ truce on humiliating terms. The Vol- - 
sinienses also carried‘on war with the Romans 
in 311, 294, and 280, but were on each occasion 
defeated, and in the last of these years appear 
to have been finally subdued. On their final 
subjugation their city was razed to the ground 
by the Romans, and its inhabitants were com- 
pelled'to settle on a less defensible site in the 
plain. The new city, on which stands the mod: 
ern Bolsena, also became a place of importance. 
It.was the birth-place of Sejanus, the favorite of 
Tiberius. Of the ancient city there are scarcely 
any remains. It occupied the: summit of the 
highest hill, northeast of Bolsena, above the re- 
mains of a Roman amphitheatre. From the- 
Lacus Volsiniensis the River Marta issues ; and 
the lake contains two beautiful islands, 

[VortumNa, an Etrurian goddess, at whose 
temple on Mons Ciminius (g..v.) the Etrurian 
Confederation used to hold their general as- 
semblies. ] 

- _ Votrurcivs or Vurrurcius, T., of Croto a, 
one of Catiline’s conspirators; was sent by Len- 
tulus to accompany the ambassadors of the Al- 
lobroges. to Catiline. ~. Arrested alongwith the 
ambassadors on the Mulvian bridge, and brought 
before the senate by Cicero, Volturcius turned 
informer upon obtaining the promise of pardon, 

[VoLrurnus. Vid. VuttuRNus. ] 
_ Votumnia, wife of Coriolanus. 
LANUS. 

Vouvria or Voturras, the personification of 
sensual pleasure among the Romans, was hon- 
ored with a temple near the porta Romanula. 

[Votusenus Quapratus, ©., a tribune. of 
soldiers under Cesar. in his Gallic wars, is 
spoken of by the latter asa brave and prudent 
officer, and was therefore employed-on several 
difficult and dangerous enterprises. At a later 
period in the war he was prefectus equitum in 
the contest with Commius, king of the Atreba- 
tes, under Antony, and afterward, as tribune of 
the plebs in B.C. 48, was one of the supporters 
of Antony.] 

Voxustinus, son of the Emperor Trebonianug 
1 Gallus, upon whom his father conferred the 


Vid. Corzo- 


see * 


* k 


mae 
VOLUSIUS MECIANUS. 


title of Cesar in A.D. 251, and of Augustus:in | 


252.. He was slain along with. his father in 
254. Vid. Gatius. : 
Vonusius Macianus, L., a jurist, was in-the 
consilium of Antoninus Pius, and was one of the 
teachers of M. Aurelius. Mecianus wrote sev- 
eral works ; and there are forty-four excerpts 
from his writings in the Digest.~ A treatise, 
De Asse et Ponderibus, is attributed to him, but 


there is some doubt about the authorship. It 


is edited by Bocking, Bonn, 1831... 
Vottsus or Votesus. [1. One of the most 
distinguished chiefs in the army of Turnus; 
had command of the infantry of the Volsci and 
the Rutuli.J—2..The reputed ancestor of the 
Valeria gens, who is said to have settled at 
Rome with Titus Tatius. Vid. Vateria Gens. 
[Voxvx, the son of Bocchus, king of Maure- 
tania, sent by his father, at the head of a large 
body: of cavalry, to meet Sulla, and,escort him 
to the royal presence. ] 
Vominus, (now Vomano), a small river—in 
Picenum. 
Vowones, the name of two kings of Parthia. 
Vid. Arsaces, Nos. 18, 22) —' 
_ Voriscus, a Roman prenomen, signified a 
twin child who was born safe, while the other 
twin died before birth: Like many other an- 
cient Roman prenomens, it was afterward used 
as a cognomen. cP 
Vortscus, Fiivivs, a native of Syracuse, and 
one of the six Scriptores Historie Auguste, flour- 
ished about A.D. 300. His name is prefixed to 
the biographies of, 1. Aurelianus; 2. Tacitus ; 
3. Florianus ; 4. Probus; 5.'The four tyrants, 
Firmus, Saturninus, Proculus, and- Bonosus ; 
6: Carus; 7. Numerianus; 8. Carinus ; at this 
point he stops, declaring that Diocletian, and 
those who follow, demand a more elevated style 
of composition. For editions, vid. Caprrotinus. 
- [Voranus, a person mentioned in the Satires 
of Horace as a notorious thief, said to have been 
a freedman of Q. Lutatius Catulus.] — 
Voscrsus. Vid. Vocxrsus. é 
‘Vorisnus Montanus. Vid. Monranus. 
Vouucania Instta: Vid. Horta Insvua. 
Vutcinus, the Roman god of fire, whose 
name. seems to be connected with fulgere, ful- 
gur; and fulmen. His worship was of consid- 
erable political importance at Rome, for a tem- 
ple is said to have been erected to him close by 
the comitium as early as the time of Romulus 
and Tatius, in which the two kings used. to 
meet and settle the affairs of the state, and 
near which thé popular assembly was held. 
Tatius is reported to have established the wor- 
ship of Vulcan ‘along with that of Vesta, and 
Romulus to have dedicated to him a quadriga 
after his victory over the Fidenates, and to 


have set up a statue of himself near the tem- | 


ple. According to others, the temple was built 
by Romulus himself, who also planted near it 
the sacred lotus-tree which still-existed in the 
days of Pliny. These circumstances, and what 
is related of the lotus-tree, show that the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, like that of Vesta, was regarded 
as a central point of the whole state, and hence 
it was perhaps not without a-meaning that the 
temple of Concord was subsequently built with- 
“in the same district.. The most ancient festi- 
‘ yal in honor of Vulcan seems to have been the 


-M. Atilius Regulus. 


Ay 


XANTHICLES, 


Fornacalia or Furnalia, Vulean being the god 


of furnaces ; but-his great festival was called 


-Vulcanalia, and was celebrated on the 23d of 
| August. ' The Roman poets transfer all the sto- 


ries which are related of the Greek Hephestus 
to their own Vulcan, the two divinities having 


in the’ course of time been completely identi- 


PHESTUS.. | 
Vuuer. Vid. Vouct. 
Vuueirntes, an Alpine people in Gallia Nar- 


fied. Respecting the Greek divinity, vid. He- 


bonensis; whose chief town was,Apta Julia | 


(now Apt). 

Vuusinit. Vid. Voustnit. : 

Vuxso, Mantivs. 1. L., consul B.C. 256 with 
He invaded. Africa along 
with his colleague. For details, vzd. Recutus, 
No.3. Vulso returned to Italy at the fall of 
the year with half of the army, and.obtained the 
honor of a triumph. In 250 Vulso was consula 


second time with T. Atilius Regulus Serranus,’ 
and with his colleague commenced the siege of 


Lilybeum.— 2. Cn., curule, edile 197, praetor 
with Sicily as his province 195, and consul 189. 
He was sent into Asia in order to conclude the 
peace which Scipio Asiaticus had made with 
Antiochus, and to arrange the affairs of Asia. 
He attacked and conquered the Gallogrzci or 
Galatians in Asia Minor without waiting for any 
formal instructions from the senate... He set 
out on his return to Italy in 188, but in his 
march through Thrace he suffered much from 
the attacks of the Thracians, and lost.a con- 
siderable part of the booty he had obtained in 
Asia. He reached Rome in 187. His triumph 
was a brilliant one, but his campaign in Asia 
had a pernicious influence upon. the morals of 
his countrymen. He had allowed his army ev- 
ery kind of license, and his soldiers introduced 
into the city the luxuries of the East. 
[VuiTrivs Mena, an auctioneer in Rome, a 
freedman of the family of the Vulteii or Volteii, 
who-was leading a happy life till Marcius Phi- 
lippus took him under his protection and_at- 
tempted to better his condition; from the ill ef- 
fects produced by this change or elevation, Hor- 
ace draws a lesson of instr‘uction.] ~~ . 
Vuxtour, a mountain dividing Apulia and Lu- 
cania near Venusia,.is a branch of the Apen- 
nines. It is celebrated, by Horace as one of 
the haunts of his youth.. From it the southeast 
wind was called Vuururnus by the Romans. 
[Vuttrorcius, T, , Vid; Votrurcrus.]} 
Vurturnum (now Castel di Volturno),,a town 
in Campania, at the mouth of the River Vultur- 
nus, was originally a fortress erected by the Ro- 
mans in the.second Punic war. At a later time 
it was made a colony. y 
Vutturnus (now Volturno), the chief river 
in Campania, rising in the Apennines in Sam- 
nium, and falling into the Tyrrhene Sea. Its 
principal affuents are the Calor (now Calore), 
Tamarus (now Tamaro), and Sabatus (now Sa- 
baio). 


X. 


[Xanruicius (ZavOuKAgje), an Achean, chosen 
general by the Greek mercenaries of Cyrus in 
the place of his countryman Socrates, when the 
latter had been treacherously iss) a ‘Tissa- 


Kes 


a a 


“XANTHIPPE. 


phernes. B.C. 401, along with Clearchus. When 
the army reached Cotyora, Xanthicles was ‘one 
of those fined for a deficiency in the cargoes of 
the ships which had brought the soldiers from 
Trapezus, and of which he was one of the com- 
missioners. } 

XantTuHIPPE (avira), wife of Socrates, said’ 
to be a woman of a peevish and quarrelsome 
disposition: 

Xanvuippus (Zav6irroc). 1. Son of Ariphron 
and‘ father of Pericles.’ In B.C. 490, he im- 
peached-Miltiades on his return from his un- 
successful expedition against the island of Pa- 
ros. He succeeded Themistocles as command- 
et of the Athenian fleet in 4’79, and commanded 
the Athenians at the decisive battle of Mycale. 
—2. The elder of the two legitimate sons of 
Pericles, Paralus being the younger. For de- 
tails, vid: Paratus.—3. The Lacedemonian, 
who commanded the Carthaginians against Reg- 
ulus. For detdils, vid. Reautus, No. 3. Xan- 
thippus appears to have left Carthage a short 
time after his victory over Regulus. 

[XantHo (Zav6o), a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys one of the nymphs in the train of Cy- 
rene.! 

[Xantuus (ZdvOoc), a son of Phenops, broth- 
er of Thoon, a warrior in the Trojan army, slain 
by Diomedes.J] — i 

Xantuus (Havoc). 1. A lytic poet, older 
than Stesichorus, who mentioned him in one at 
least of his poems, and who borrowed from him 
insome ofthem. Xanthus maybe placed about 
B.C.650. No fragments of his poetry survive: 
—2. A celebrated Lydian historian, older than 
Herodotus, who flourished about B.C: 480. The 
genuineness of the Four Books of Lydian Histo- 
ry which the ancients possessed under the name 
of Xanthus, and of which some considerable 
fragments have come down to us, was question- 
ed by some of the ancient grammarians them- 
selves, ‘There has been considerable contro- 
versy respecting the genuineness of this work 
among modern scholars. It is certain that 
much of the matter in the extant fragments is 
spurious ; and the Uae) appears to be that 
the work from which they are taken ‘is the pro- 
‘duction of an Alexandrean grammarian, found- 
ed upon the genuine work of Xanthus. [The 
fragments of Xanthus are collected in Creuzer’s 
Historicorum Gréc. Antiquiss. Fragmenta, Hei- 
delb., 1806; and in Miller’s Hist. Grec. Frag‘m., 
vol. i.; p. 86-44, Paris, 1841.] 

Xanruus (Hdév00c), rivers. 1.-Vid. Soaman- 
per.—2. (Now Lichen Chaz), the chief river of 
Lycia, rises in Mount Taurus, on the borders 
of Pisidia and Lycia, and flows south through 
Lycia, between Mount Cragus and Mount Mas- 
sicytus, in a large plain called the Plain of Xan- 
thus (76 Hav6.ov rediov), falling at last into the 
Mediterranean Sea a little west of Patara. 
Though not a large river, it is navigable for a 
considerable part of its course. 

Xanruvs (Havoc: FdavOioc, Xanthius :- ruins 
at Gunik), the most famous city of Lycia, stood 
on the western bank of the river of the same 
name, sixty stadia from its mouth. «Twice in 
the course of its history it sustained sieges, 
which terminated in the self-destruction of the 
inhabitants with their property, first against the 
Persians under Harpagus, and long afterward 
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against the Romans under Brutus’ The city 
was never restored after its destruetion on the 
latter occasion.’ Xanthus was rich in temples 
and tombs, and other monuments of a most in- 
teresting character of art. Among its temples 
the most célebrated were those of Sarpedon and 
of the Lycian Apollo; besides which there was 
a renowned sanctuary of Latona (ro Anréov), 
near the River Xanthus, ten stadia from its’ 
mouth, and. sixty stadia from the city. The 
splendid ruins. of Xanthus have recently been 
thorcughly explored by Sir C. Fellowes and his 
coadjutors, and several important remains of its 
works of art are now exhibited in the British 
Museum under the name of the Xanthian Mar- 
1es. ie 

Xenarcnvus (Hévapyoc). 1. Son of Sophron, 
and, like his father, a celebrated writer of mimes. 
He flourished during the Rbhegian war (B.C. 
399-389), at the’ court of Dionysius. —2. An 
Athenian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, 
who lived as late as the time\of Alexander the 
Great. [The fragments of his comedies are 
given by Meineke, in his Comic. Grec. Fragm., 
vol. ii., p. 811--15, edit. minor.]—3. Of.Seleucia 
in Cilicia, a Peripatetic philosopher and gram- 
marian in the time of Strabo, who heard him. 
He taught first at Alexandrea, afterward-at Ath- 
ens, and last at Rome, where he enjoyed the. 
friendship of Augustus. 

Xeniives (Zeviddyc), a Corinthian, who be- 
came the purchaser of Diogenes the Cynie- 
when he was taken by pirates and sold as a 
slave. Meg ey 

[Xwntas.(Heviac). 1. A Parthasian, one of 
the commanders of mercenaries in the service 
of Cyrus the younger, whom he accompanied, 
with a body of three hundred men, to court,, 
when he was summoned thither by his’ fathér 
Darius in B.C. 405. After the return of Cyrus 
to Western Asia, Xenias commanded for him 
the garrisons in the several] Ionian states, and 
with the greater portion of these troops, V1Z:, 
four thousand heavy armed men, he joined the 
prince in his expedition against Artaxerxes. 
At Tarsus a large. body of his troops and of 
those of Pasion left their standards for that of 
Clearchus ; and Cyrus having allowed the latter 
to.retain them, Xenias and Pasion abandoned the’ 
army at Myriandrus, and sailed away to Greece.’ 
2. An Elean of great wealth, was a proxenus 
of Sparta, and connected by private ties of hos- 
pitality with King Agis II. In B.C. 400, during 
the war between Sparta and Elis, Xenias and 
his oligarchical .partisans made an attempt to 
overpower their opponents and to subject their 
country to the Spartans, but they were defeated 
and driven into exile by Thrasideus, the leader 
of the democracy. ] sea 

Xenippa (now probably Uratippa), a city of 
Sogdiana, mentioned by Curtius. 

XBNScLES (Hevordjc). 1. An Athenian tragic 
poet, son of Carcinus, who was also a tragic 
poet, and a contemporary of: Avistophanes, who 
attacks him on several occasions. His poetry 
seems to have been indifferent, and to have re- 
sembled the’ worse parts. of Huripides; but he 
obtained -a vietory over Euripides B.C. 415. ° . 
There was another tragie poet of the name of 
Xenoeles, a grandson of the preceding, of whom 
no particulars are recorded:—2. An’ Athenian 


XENOGRATES. 


architect, of the demos of Cholargos, was one 


of the architects who superintended the erection’ 


of the temple of Ceres (Demeter) at Eleusis, in 
the time of Pericles. . 
Xenicrives (Zevoxpdrye). 1. The. philoso- 
pher, was a native.of Chalcedon.’ He was born 
B.C: 396, and died 314, at the age of eighty-two. 
He attached himself first to Alschines the So- 
cratic, and afterward, while still a youth, to 
Plato, whom he accompanied to Syracuse. Aft- 
er the death of Plato he betook himself, with 
Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus ; and, 
after his return to Athens, hé was repeatedly 
Sent on embassies to Philip of Macedonia, and 
at a later time to Antipater during the Lamian 
war. He is said to have wanted quick appre- 
hension and natural grace; but these defects 
were more than compensated by persevering 
industry, pure benevolence, freedom from all 


selfishness, and a moral.earnestness which ob-- 


tained for him the esteem and confidence of the 
Athenians of his own age. Yet he is said to 
have. experienced the fickleness of popular fa- 
vor, and, being too poor to pay the protection- 
money (yeroixiov), to have been saved only by 
the courage of the orator Lycurgus. He be- 
came president of the Academy even before the 
death of Speusippus, who was bowed down, by 
sickness, and he occupied that post for twenty- 
five years. The importance of Xenocrates is 
shown by the fact that Aristotle and Theophras- 
tus wrote upon his doctrines, and that Panetius 
and Cicero entertained a high regard for him. 
Of his numerous works only the titles have 
come down to us,—2. A physician of Aphrodis- 
jas in Cilicia, lived about the middle of the first 
century after Christ. Besides some short frag- 
ments of his writings, there is extant a little 
essay by him, entitled Ilepi t#¢ aro tév.’Evidpwv 
Tpogjc, ‘* De Alimento ex Aquatilibus,” which 
-is an ‘interesting record of the state of Natural 
‘History at the time‘in which he lived. Edited 
by Franz, 1774, Lips., and by Coray, 1794, Neap., 
‘and 1814, Paris.—3. A statuary of the school of 
‘Lysippus, was the pupil either of Tisicrates or 
of Euthycrates.. He also wrote works upon the 
art. He flourished about B.C. 260. 

Xenocrirus (Hevdxpitoc), of Locri Epizephy- 
rii, in Lower Italy, a musician and lyric poet, 
was one of the leaders of the second school of 
Dorian music, which was founded by Thaletas, 
and was a composer of Pzans. 

XendeHAnes (Zevopavyc), a celebrated philos- 
opher, was a native of Colophon, and flourished 
between B.C. 540 and 500. He was a poet as 
well as a philosopher, and considerable frag- 
ments have come down to us of his elegies, and 
of a didactic poem ‘On Nature.” According 
to the fragments of one of his elegies, he had 
left his native land at the age of twenty-five, 
and had already lived sixty-seven years in Hel- 
las, when, at the age of ninety-two, he com- 
posed that elegy. He quitted Colophon as a 
fugitive or exile, and must have lived some time 
at’ Elea (Velia) in Italy, as he is mentioned as 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy. 
He sung in one of his poems of the foundation 
of Velia. Xenophanes was usually regarded in 
antiquity as the originator of the Eleatic doc- 
trine of the oneness of the universe. . The 
Deity was in his view the animating power of 
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the universe, which is expressed by Aristotle — 


in the words, that, directing his glance on the 
whole universe, Xenophanes said; ‘‘ God is the 
One.” [His fragments are contained in Kar- 
sten’s Xenophanis Col. Carminum Reliquie, Brux- 
ellis, 1830:] \. . \y 

XENOPHON (Kevoddy). 1. The Athenian, was 
the son of Gryllus, and a native of the demus 
Erchia. The time of his birth is not_known, but 
it is approximated to by the fact that Xenophon 
fell from his horse in the flight after the battle 
of Delium, and was taken up. by Socrates, the 
philosopher, on his shoulders, and carried:a dis- 
tance of several stadia.. The’ battle of Delium 
was fought B.C. 424 between the Athenians 
and Beotians, and Xenophon therefore could 
not well have been born after 444.. The time 


of his death, also, is not mentioned by any an- , 


cient writer. Lucian says that he attained to 
above the age of ninety, and Xenophon himself 


mentions the assassination: of Alexander of ‘ 


Phere, which ‘happened in 357. Between 424 
and 357 there is a period of sixty-seven years, 
and thus we have evidence of Xenophon being 
alive nearly seventy years after Socrates saved 
his life at Delium. Xenophon is said to have 
been a pupil of Socrates at an early age, which is 
consistent with the intimacy which might have 
arisen from Socrates saving his life. The most 
memorable event in Xenophon’s life is his con- 
nection with the Greek army, which marched 
under Cyrus against Artaxerxes in401. Xeno- 
phon himself mentions (Anab., iii.,.1) the cir- 
cumstances under which he joined this army. 
Proxenus, a friend of Xenophon, was already 


with Cyrus, and he invited Xenophon to:come | 


to Sardis, and promised 1o introduce him to the 
Persian prince. Xenophon consulted his mas- 
ter Socrates, who advised him to consult. the 
oracle of Delphi, for it was rather a hazardous 
matter for him to enter the service of Cyrus, 
who was considered to be the friend of the Lac- 
edemonians and the enemy of Athens. - Xeno- 
phon went to Delphi, but he did not ask the god 
whether he should go or not: he-probably had 
made up his mind. - He merely asked to what 
gods he should sacrifice in order that he might 
be successful in his intended enterprise. Soc- 
rates was not satisfied with his pupil’s mode 
of consulting the oracle, but as he had got an 
answer he told him to go; and Xenophon went 
to Sardis, which Cyrus was just about to leave. 
He accompanied Cyrus into Upper Asia! In 
the battle of Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, his 
barbarian troops were dispersed, and the Greeks 
were left alone on the wide plains between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It was after the 
treacherous massacre of Clearchus and other 
of the Greek commanders by the Persian sa- 
trap Tissaphernes that Xenophon came forward. 
He had held no command in the army of Cyrus, 
nor had he, in fact, served as a soldier. He was 
now elected one of the generals, and took the 


principal part in conducting the Greeks in their . . 


memorable retreat along the Tigris over the 
high table-lands of Armenia to Trapezus (Tre- 
bizond), on the Black Sea. _ From Trapezus the 
troops were conducted to Chrysopolis, which is 
opposite to Byzantium. The Greeks were in 
great distress, and some of them, under Xeno- 
phon, entered the service of peuiness king of 
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Thrace. As the Lacedemonians under Thim- 
bron were now at war with Tissaphernes and 
Pharnabazus, Xenophon and his troops were 1n- 
vited to join the army of Thimbron, and Xeno- 
phon led them to Pergamus to join Thimbron, 
399. Xenophon, who was very poor, had made 


an expedition into the plain of the Caicus with, 


his troops before they joined Thimbron, to.plun- 
‘der the house and property of a Persian named 
Asidates. ~ The’ Persian, with his women, chil- 
dren, and all his movables, was seized; and 
Xenophon, by: this robbery, replenished his 
empty pockets (Anab., vii., 8, 23). He tells the 
story himself as if he were not ashamed of it. 
Socrates was put to death in 399, and it seems 
probable that Xenophon was banished either 
‘shortly before or shortly after that event. Xen- 
ophon was not-banished at the time when ‘he 
was leading the troops back to Thimbron (Anab., 
vii., 7, 57), but his expression rather seems to 
imply that his banishment must have followed 
soon after. It is not certain what he was do- 
ing after the troops joined Thimbron. As we 
know nothing of his movements, the conclusion 
ought to be that he stayed in Asia, and prob- 
ably with Thimbron and his successor Dercyl- 
lidas. Agesilaus, the Spartan king, was com- 
manding the Lacedemonian forces in Asia 
against the Persians in 396, and Xenophon was 
with him at least during part of the campaign. 
When Agesilaus was recalled (394), Xenophon 


accompanied him; and he was on the side of : 


the Lacedemonians in the battle which they 
fought at Coronea (394) against the Athenians. 
It seems that he went to Sparta with Agesilaus 
after the battle of Coronea, and soon. after he 
settled at Scillus, in Elis, not far from Olympia, 
a spot of which he has given a description in 
the Anabasis (v., 3,7, &c.). Here he was join- 
ed by his wife Philesia and his children. His 
children were educated in Sparta. Xenophon 
was now-an exile, and a Lacedemonian so far 
as he could become one. His time during his 
long residence at Scillus was employed in hunt- 
ing, writing, and entertaining his friends ; and 
perhaps the Anabasis and part of the Hellenica 
were composed here. The treatise on hunting 
and that on the horse were probably also writ- 
_ten during this time, when amusement and ex- 
ercise of that kind formed part of his occupa- 
tion. Xenophon was at last expelled from his 
quiet retreat at Scillus by the Eleans after re- 
maining there about twenty years. The sen- 
tence of banishment from Athens was repealed 
on the motion of Eubulus, but it is uncertain in 
‘what year. 
‘was fought 362, the Spartans and the Athe- 
nians were opposed to the Thebans, and Xeno- 
phon’s two sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, fought 
on the side of the allies. Gryllus fell in the 
same battle in which Epaminondas lost his life. 
There is no evidence that Xenophon ‘ever re- 
turned to Athens. He is said to have retired 
to Corinth after his expulsion from Scillus, and 
as we know nothing more, we assume that he 
died there. The Hipparchicus and the treatise 
on the revenues of Athens were written after 
the repeal of the decree of banishment. The 
events alluded to in the Epilogus to the Cyrope- 
dia (viii., 8, 4) show that the Epilogus at least 
was written after 362. The time of his death 
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In the battle of Mantinea, which. 
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may have been a few years later. The follow- 
ing isa list-of Xenophon’s works’:>1. The Anaba- 
sis (Avdbaore), or the History of the Expedition 
of the Younger Cyrus, and of the retreat of the 
Greeks, who formed part of his army: It is di- 


‘vided into seven books. This work has immor- 


talized Xenophon’s name. It is a clear and 
pleasing narrative, written in.a simple style; 
free from affectation ; and it gives a great deal 
of curious information on the country which 
‘was traversed by the retreating Greeks, and on 
the manners of, the people. It was the first 
work which made the Greeks acquainted with 
some portions of the Persian empire, and it 
showed the weakness of that extensive mion- 
archy. The skirmishes of the retreating Greeks 
with their enemies, and the battles with some 
of the barbarian tribes, are not- such events 
as elevate the work to.the character of a: mili- 
tary history, nor can it, as such, be compared 
with Cesar’s Commentaries. 2.The) Hellenica 
(‘EAAgviKd) of Xenophon are divided into seven 
books, and comprehend the space of forty-eight 
years, from the time when the history of Thu- 
cydides ends (vid. TaucyprpEs) to the battle of 
Mantinea, 362. ‘The Hellenicais generally a dry 
narrative of events, and there is nothing in the 
treatment of them which gives a special inter- 
est to the work. Some events of importance 
are briefly treated, but a few striking incidents 
are presented with some particularity. 3. The 
Cyropedia (Kuporaideia), in eight books, is a 
kind of political romance, the basis of which is 
the history of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy. It shows how citizens are to be 
made virtuous and brave; and Cyrus is the 
model of a wise and good ruler. Asa history it 
has no authority at all. Xenophon adopted the 
current stories as to Cyrus and the chief events 
of his reign, without any intention of subjecting 
them to a critical examination’; nor have we 
any reason to suppose that his picture of Per- 
sian morals and Persian discipline is any thing 
more than a fiction. Xenophon’s object was to 
represent what a state might be, and he placed 
the scene of his fiction far enough off to give it 
the color of possibility. His own philosophical 
notions and the usages of Sparta were the real 
materials out of which he constructed his polit- 
ical system. The Cyropedia is evidence enough 
that Xenophon did not like the political consti- 
tution of his own country, and that a well-or- 
dered monarchy or kingdom appeared’ to him 
preferable to a democracy like Athens. 4. The 
Agesilaus (’AynoiAaoc) is a panegyric on Agesi- 
laus II., king of Sparta, the friend of Xenophon. - 
5. The Hipparchicus (’Inmapyckéc) is a treatise 
on the duties of a commander of cavalry, and it 
contains many military precepts.’ 6..The De Re 
Equestri, a treatise on the Horse (’Immxh), was 
written after the Hipparchicus, to which treatise 
he refers at the end of the treatise on the Horse. 
The treatise is not limited to horsemanship, as 
regards the rider: it shows how a man is to 
avoid being cheated in buying a horse, how a 
horse is to be trained, and the like: 7. The 
Cynegeticus (Kuvnyetixd¢) is a treatise on hunt- 
ing; and on the dog, and the breeding and train- 
ing of dogs; on the various kinds. of game, and 
the mode of taking them. It is a'treatise writ- 
ten by a genuine sportsman, who loved the ex- 
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ercise and the excitement of the chase; and it 
may be read with delight by any sportsman who 
deserves the name. 8, 9. The Respublica Lace- 
demoniorum and Respudblica Athenienseum, the 
two treatises on the’ Spartan and Athenian 


states (Aaxedarpoviwv Todcreia, and *AOnvatav 


HoActeia), were not always recognized as gen- 
uine works of Xenophon, even by the ancients, 
They pass, however, under his name, and there 
is nothing in the internal evidence that appears 
to throw any doubt on the authorship. The 
writer clearly prefers Spartan to Athenian insti- 
tutions. 10. The De Vectigalibus, a treatise on 
the Revenues of Athens (Ilépou 7 epi Mpocddwr) 
is designed to show how the public.revenue of 
Athens may be improved. 11. The Memorabilia 
of Socrates, in four books (’Arouvyuovetyuara 
‘Zoxpatove), was written by Xenophon to defend 
the memory of his master against the charge 
of irreligion and of corrupting the Athenian 
youth. Socrates is represented as holding a 
series of conversations, in which he develops 
and inculeates moral doctrines in his peculiar 
fashion. It is entirely a practical work, such 
as we might expect from the practical nature 
of Xenophon’s mind, and it professes to exhibit 
Socrates as he taught. It is true that it may 


only exhibit one side of the Socratic argument-, 


ation, and that it does not deal in those subtle- 
ties and verbal disputes which occupy so large 
a space in some of Plato’s dialogues. Xeno- 
phon was a hearer of Socrates, an admirer of 
his master, and anxious to defend his memory. 
The charges against Socrates for which he suf- 
fered were, that “Socrates was guilty of not 
believing in the gods which the state believed 
in, and of introducing other new demons (daz- 
fovea): he. was also guilty of corrupting the 
youth.” Xenophon replies to these two charges 
specifically ; and he then goes on to show what 
Socrates’s mode oflife was. The whole treatise 
is intended to be an answer to the charge, for 
which Socrates was executed, and it is, there- 
fore, in its nature, not intended to be a complete 
exhibition of Socrates. That it is a genuine pic- 
ture of the man is indisputable, and it is the most 
valuable memorial that we have of the practical 
philosophy of Socrates. 12. The Apology of Soc- 
rates\’Anodoyia Doxpatove mpo¢ tod¢ dixaorac) 
is a short speech, containing the reasons which 
induced Socrates to prefer death to life. It is 
not a first-rate performance, and is considered 
by some critics not to have been written by 
Xenophon. 13. The Symposium (Zvurdotov), 
or Banquet of Philosophers, in which Xenophon 
delineates the character of Socrates. The 
speakers are supposed to meet at the house of 
Callias, a rich Athenian, at the celebration of 
the great Panathenea. Socrates and others 
‘are the speakers. ‘The piece is interesting as 
a picture of an Athenian drinking party, and of 
the amusement and conversation with which 
it was diversified... The nature: of love and 
friendship is discussed. 14. The Hiero (‘Iépwv 
4) Tupavvexéc) is a dialogue between King Hiero 
and Simonides, in which the king speaks of the 
dangers and difficulties incident to an exalted 
station, and the superior happiness of a private 
man. The poet, on the other hand, enumerates 
the advantages which the possession of power 


gives, and the means which it offers of obliging | 


XERXES.’ 
and doing services. 15! Geonomicts (Oixovou-: 
tk6c) is a dialogue between Socrates and Critu- 
bulus, in which Socrates ‘gives instruction in 


the art called’ Ciconomic, which relates to the 


administration of a household and of a man’s. 
property. ‘This is one of the best treatises of 
Xenophon. All antiquity and all modern writ- 
ers agree in allowing Xenophon great merit 
as a writer of a plain, simple,-perspicuous, and’ 
unaffected style. His mind was not adapted 
for philosophical speculation : he looked to the 
practical in all things; and the basis of his* 
philosophy was a strong belief ina divine me- 
diation in the government of the world. . The 
best edition of Xenophon’s complete works iis 
by Schneider, Lips., 1815, 6 vols. 8vo, [of which 
the first, second, and fourth volumes have been’ 
re-edited and much improved by Bornemann, 
containing, the first, Cyropedia, Leipzig, 1888 ; 
the second, Anabasis, 1825; the fourth, Memora- 
bilta, 1829 ; and the sixth, containing the Opus- ” 
cula politica, equestria, venatica, by Sauppe, 1838 : 
the best separate editions of the more important’ 
works are, of the Cyropedia, by Poppo, Leip- 
zig, 1821, and by. Jacobitz, Leipzig, 1843; of 
the Anabasis, by Poppo, Leipzig, 1827, and by 
Kruger, Halle, 1826; of the Memorabilia, by 
Kuhner, Gotha, 1841; of the Historia Greca,. 
from the text of Dindorf, with selected notes, 
at the University. Press, Oxford, 1831: in addi- 
tion may be mentioned, as useful in the study of 
Xenophon, Sturz’s Lexicon Xenophonteum, 4 
vols. 8vo, 1801—1804,]—2. The Ephesian, the 
author of a romance, still extant, entiled Ephe- 
siaca, or the Loves of Anthia and Abrocomas 
(Egeovand, ta cata’ AvOiay Kai’ Abpokdunv).-The 
style of the work is simple, and the story is 
conducted without confusion, notwithstanding 
the number of personages introduced. The ad- 
ventures are of a very improbable kind. The 
age when Xenophon lived is uncertain. »He is 
probably the oldest of the Greek romance writ- 
ers. The ‘best editions of his work, are. by 
Peerlkamp, Harlem, 1818, and by Passow, Lips., 
1833. ? 

Xerxes: (Zépsyc). 1. King of Persia B.C: 
485-465. The name is said by Herodotus (vi., 
98) to signify the warrior, but it is probably the 
same word as the Zend ksathra and the San- 
crit kshatra, ‘a king.” Xerxes was the son of 
Darius and Atossa. Darius was married twice. 
By his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he 
had three children before he was raised to the 
throne ; and by his second wife, Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, he had four children after 
he had become king. Artabazanes, the eldest 
son of the former marriage, and Xerxes, the 
eldest son of the latter, each laid claim to the 
succession ; but’ Darius decided in favor of 
Xerxes, no doubt through the influence of his 
mother Atossa, who completely ruled Darius. 
Xerxes succeeded his father at the beginning of 
485. . Darius had died in the midst of his prep- 
arations against Greece, which had been inter- 
rupted by the revolt of the Egyptians. The 
first care of Xerxes was to reduce the latter 
people to subjection. He accordingly invaded 
Egypt at the beginning of the second year of 
his reign (B.C. 484), compelled the people again 
to submit to the Persian yoke, and then re- 
turned to Persia, leaving his ee Acha- 
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menes governor of Egypt. The next four years 
‘were devoted to. preparations for the invasion 
of Greece. In the spring of 480 he set out from 
Sardis on his memorable expedition against 
Greece. Hecrossed the Hellespont by a bridge 
of boats, and continued his march through the 
Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain 
of Doriscus, which is traversed by the River 
Hebrus. Here he resolved to number both his 
land and naval forces. Herodotus has left us a 
most minute and interesting catalogue of the 
nations comprising this mighty army, with their 
various military equipments and different modes 
of fighting. The land. forces contained forty- 
six nations. (Herod., vil., 61, foll.) In his 
march through ‘Thrace and Macedonia, Xerxes 
received a still further accession of strength ; 
and when he reached Thermopyle, the land and 
sea forces amounted to two million, six hundred 
and forty-one thousand, six hundred and ten 
fighting men. This does not. include thé at- 
tendants, the slaves; the crews of the provision- 
ships, &c., which, according to the supposition 
of Herodotus, were more in number ‘than the 
fighting men; but, supposing them to have been 
equal, the total number of male persons who 
~ accompanied Xerxes to Thermopyle reach the 
astounding sum of five million, two hundred 
and eighty-three thousand, two hundred and 
twenty! Such a vast number must be dis- 
missed as incredible ; but, considering that this 
army was.the result of a maximum of effort 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had 
been collected for three years before along the 
line of march, we may well, believe that the 
numbers of Xerxes were greater than were ever 
assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any 
known epoch of history. After the review of 
Doriscus, Xerxes continued his march through 
Thrace. \On reaching Acanthus, near the isth- 
mus of Athos, Xerxes left his fleet, which re- 
ceived orders to sail through the canal that had 
been previously dug across the isthmus—and 
of which the remains are. still visible (vid. 
Atuos)—and await his arrival at Therme, aft- 
erward called Thessalonica. After joining his 
fleet at Therme, Xerxes marched through Mac- 
edonia and Thessaly without meeting with any 
opposition till he reached Thermopyle. Here 
the Greeks resolved to make a stand. Leoni- 
das, king of Sparta, conducted a land force to 
Thermopyle ; and his colleague Eurybiades 
sailed-with the Greek fleet to the north of Eu- 
beea, and took up his position on the northern 
coast, which faced Magnesia, and was called 
Artemisium from “the temple of Artemis  be- 
longing to the town of Hestiea. Xerxes ar- 
rived in safety with his land forces before Ther- 
mopyle, but his fleet was overtaken by a vio- 
lent storm and hurricane off the coast of Sepias 
in Magnesia, by which at least four hundred 
ships of war were destroyed, as well as an-im- 
mense. number of transports. Xerxes attempt- 
ed to force his way through the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle, but his troops were repulsed again and 
again by Leonidas; till a Malian, of the name 
of Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pass over 
the mountains of Gita, and thus enabled them 
to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and 
his Spartans disdained to fly, and were all slain. 
Vid. Leonipas: On the same days on which 
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Leonidas was fighting with the land forees of 
Xerxes, the Greek ships at Artemisium attack- 
ed the Persian fleet. In the first battle the 
Greeks had the advantage, and in the following 
night the Persian ships suffered still more from 
a violent storm. Two days afterward the con- 
test was renewed, and both sides fought with 
the greatest courage. Although the Greeks at 
the close still maintained their position, and had 
destroyed a great number of the enemy’s ships, 
yet their own loss was considerable, and half 
the Athenian ships were disabled. Under these. 
circumstances, the Greek commanders aban- 
doned Artemisium and retired to Salamis, oppo- 
site the southwest coast of Attica. It was now 
too late to. send an army into Beeotia, and Attica 
thus lay exposed to the full vengeance of the 
invader.. The Athenians removed their wom- 
en, children, and infirm persons to Salamis, 
fégina, and Trezen. Meantime Xerxes march- 
ed through Phocis and Beotia, and at length 
reached Athens. About the same time that 
Xerxes entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the 
bay of Phalerum. He now resolved upon an 
engagement with the Greek fleet. The history 
of this memorable battle, of the previous dis- 
sensions among the Greek commanders, and of 
the glorious victory of the Greeks at the last, 
isrelatedelsewhere. Vid. Tuemistocins. Xerx- 
es witnessed the battle from a lofty seat, which 
was erected for him on the shores of the main 
land, on one of the declivities of Mount Avga- 
leos, and thus beheld with his, own eyes the de- 
feat and dispersion of his mighty armament. 
Xerxes now became alarmed for his own safe- 
ty, and resolved to leave Greece immediately. 
He was confirmed in his, resolution by Mardo- 
nius, who undertook to complete the conquest 
with three hundred’ thousand of his troops. 
Xerxes left Mardonius the number of troops 
which he requested, and with the: remainder 
set out on his march homeward. He reached 
the Hellespont in forty-five days from the time 
of his departure from Attica. On arriving at 
the Hellespont, he found the bridge of boats des 
stroyed. by a storm, and he crossed over to Asia 
by ship. He entered Sardis toward the end of 
the year 480. In the following year, 479, the- 
war was continued in Greece ; but Mardonius 
was defeated at Plate by the combined forces 
of the Greeks, and on the same day another 
victory was gained over the Persians at My- 
cale in Ionia. Next year, 478, the Persians lost 
their last possession in Europe by the capture 
of Sestos on the Hellespont. Thus the strug: 
gle was virtually brought to an end, though the * 
war still continued for several years longer. 
We know little more of the personal history of 
Xerxes. He was murdered in 465, after a reign 
of twenty years, by Artabanus, who aspired to 
become king of Persia. Xerxes was succeed- 
ed by his son Arraxerxes J.—II. The only le- 
gitimate son of Artaxerxes I., succeeded his 
father as King of Persia in 425, but was mur- 
dered after a short reign of only two months by 
Ms half-brother Sogdianus, who thus became 
ing. 

XIPHILINUS (EudiAivoc), of Trapezus, was a 
monk at Constantinople, and made an abridg- 
ment of Dion Cassius from the thirty-sixth to 
the eightieth book, at the command of the Em- 
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peror Michael VII. Ducas, who Yeigned from 
A-D.1071 to. 1078." 'The work is executed with 
carelessness, and is only of value as preserving 
the main facts of the original, the greater part 
of which is lost. It 1s printed along with Dion 
Cassius. 4 

Xipuonia (Eidwvia,: now Capo di S. Croce), a 
promontory on the eastern coast of Sicily, above 
Syracuse, with a harbor (Zvddvevoc Ayujr). 

Xois or Cuois (Hdic, Rone, Xdic), an ancient 
city of Lower Egypt, north of Leontopolis, on 
an island of the Nile, in the Nomos Sebennyti- 
cus, the seat, af one time, of a dynasty of Egyp- 
tian kings. It appears to have entirely perished 
under the Roman empire, and its site is very 
doubtful. Some identify it with the Papremis 
of Herodotus. 

Xuruus (0000¢), son of Hellen by the nymph 
Orseis, and a brother of Dorus and Aolus. He 
was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband of 
Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus, by whom he 
became the father of Acheus and Ion. Others 
state that after the death of his father Hellen, 
Xuthus,. was expelled from Thessaly by his 
brothers, and went to Athens, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of Erechtheus. After the 
death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, being chosen ar- 
bitrator, adjudged the kingdom to his eldest 
brother-in-law Cecrops, in consequence of which 
he was expelled by the other sons of Erech- 
theus, and settled in Agialus in Peloponnesus. 

Xyuine, a town of Pisidia, between Corbasa 
and Termessus, mentioned by Livy (xxxviii., 
15). 

Xynia or Xynia (Zvvia : Ruviete: now Tau- 
kli), a town of Thessaly, in the district of Phthi- 
otis, east of the lake of the same name (7 Zuvid¢ 
Aivvn: now Nizero or Derelt). 

XyeEre (Zurétyn: RuwevacOv, HUTETEOY, BUTE- 
Tawvets, Rureteve, Burérioc), said to have been 
anciently called Trosa, a demus of Attica be- 
longing to the tribe Cecropis, near Pireus. 


Z 


Zasiktus (Zdbaroc). Vid. Lycus, No. 5. 
[Zaspicens, a district in Mesopotamia, in 
which was a city named Zabda or Bezabda.] 


Zane (Zdéby), a name applied, under the later | 


emperors, to the southern part of Numidia, as 
far as the border of the Great Desert. 

“[Zasus, a river of Assyria, called by the Mac- 
edonians Caprus. Vid. Caprus.] 

Zacyntuus (ZdkvvOoc: ZaxbvOvoc, Zacynthi- 
us: now Zante), an island in the Ionian Sea, 
- off the coast of Elis, about forty miles in cir- 

cumference. It contained a large and flourish- 
ing town of the same name upon the eastern 
coast, the citadel of which was called Psophis. 
There are two considerable chains. of mount- 
‘ains in the island. ‘The ancient writers men- 
tion Mount Elatus, which is probably the same 
as the modern Scopo in the, southeast of the isl- 
and, and which rises to the height of one thou- 
sand five hundred and nine feet. Zacynthus 
was celebrated in antiquity for its pitch wells, 
which were visited by Herodotus, and which 
still supply a large quantity of bitumen. About 
one hundred tons of bitumen are at the present 
day arinually extracted from these wells. Za- 
" eynthus was inhabited by a Greek population at 
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-an early period.. It is said to have derived its 


name from Zacynthus, a son of Dardanus, who 
colonized the island from Psophis in Arcadia ; 
and, according to an ancient tradition, the Za- 
cynthians founded the town of Saguntum in 
Spain. Vid. Sacuntum. The island is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Homer, who speaks of it as the 
“woody Zacynthus.” “It was afterward colo- 
nized by Acheans from Peloponnesus. It form- 
ed part of the maritime empire of Athens, and 
continued faithful to the Athenians during the 
Peloponnesian war. At a later time it was sub- 
ject to the Macedonian monarchs, and on the 
conquest of Macedonia by the Romans passed 
into the hands of the latter. It is now one. of 
the Ionian islands under the protection of Great 
Britain. les 
ZavRAcaRTA (Zadpakapra), one of the capital 
cities and royal residences in Hyreania, lay at 
the northern foot of the chief pass through 
Mount Coronus. (Compare Tarm.) a 


* Zacruvus (Zaypetc), a surname of the mystic’ 


Dionysus (Acévvoo¢ yOdvio¢), whom Zeus (Ju- 
piter), in the form of a dragon, is said to have 
begotten ‘by: Persephone (Proserpina), before 
she was carried off by Pluto. He was torn to 
pieces by the Titans; and Athena (Minerva) 
carried his heart to Zeus (Jupiter). | 

ZacRos or -us (6 Zdéypo¢ and ro Zaypiov opoc, 
now Mountains of Kurdistan and Louristan), the 


| general name for the range of mountains form- 


ing the southeastern continuation of the Tau- 
rus, and the eastern margin: of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley, from the southwestern side 
of the Lake Arsissa (now Van) in Armenia, to 
the northeastern side of the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and, dividing Media from Assyria and 
Susiana.. More specifically, the name Zagros 
was applied to the central part of the chain, the 
northern part being called the mountains. of the 
Cordueni or Gordyei, and the southern part 
Parachoathras. 

ZartHa or Zautua (ZavOd), a town of Meso- 
potamia, on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
twenty Roman miles south of Circesium, re- 
markable as the place at which a monument 
was erected to the murdered Emperor Gordian 
by his soldiers. 

ZauLEvous (ZdAevkoc), the celebrated lawgiver 
of the Epizephyrian Locrians, is said by some 
to have been originally a slave, but is described 
by others as a man of good family. He could 
not, however, have been a disciple of Pythago- 
ras, aS some writers state,.since he lived up- 
ward of one hundred years before Pythagoras. 
The date of the legislation of Zaleucus is as- 
signed to B.C. 660. His code is stated to have 
been the first’ collection of written laws that the 
Greeks possessed. The general character of 
his laws was severe; but they were observed 
for a long period by the Locrians, who obtained, 
in consequence, a high reputation for legal or- 
der. Among other enactments, we are told that 
the penalty of adultery was the loss of the eyes. 
There is a celebrated story of the son-of Zaleu- 
cus having become liable to this penalty, and 
the father himself suffering the loss of one eye 
that his son might not be utterly blinded.. Itis 
further related that among his laws was one 
forbidding any citizen, under penalty of death, to 
enter the senate house in arms, On. one occa- 
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sion, however, on a sudden emergency in titne 
of war, Zaleucus transgressed his own law, 
which was remarked to him by one present ; 
whereupon he fell upon his own sword, declar- 
ing that he wou d himself vindicate the law. 
Other authors tell the same story of Charon- 
das, or of Diocles. 
_ Zaumoxis or Zamovxis (Zadpuokic, Zauorsic), 
said to have been so called from the bear’s skin 
(ZéAuoc) in, which he-was clothed as soon.as he 
was born: - He was, according to the story cur- 
rent among the Greeks on the Hellespont, a 
Getan, who had been a slave to Pythagoras in 
Samos, but was manumitted, and acquired not 
only great wealth, but large stores of knowledge 
from Pythagoras, and from the Egyptians, whom 
he visited in the course of his travels... He re- 
turned among the Gete, introducing the civili- 
zation and the religious ideas which he had 
gained, especially regarding the immortality of 
the soul. He was said to have lived in a sub- 
terraneous cave for three years, and after that 
to have again made his appearance among the 
Getz. Herodotus inclines to place the age of 
Zalmoxis a long time before Pythagoras, and 
expresses a doubt not cnly about the story it- 
self, but as to whether Zalmoxis were a man, 
or an indigenous Getan deity. The latter ap- 
pears to have been the real state of the case. 
The Gete believed that the departed went to 
him. 

Zima Recia (Zéua: Zamensis : now Zowa- 
reen, southeast of Kaff), a strongly-fortified city 
in the interior of Numidia, on the borders of the 
Carthaginian territory. It was the ordinary 
residence of King Juba, who had here his treas- 
ury and his harem. It was the scene of one of 
the most important battles in the history of the 
world, that in which Hannibal was defeated by 
Scipio, and the second Punic war was ended, 
B.C. 202. Strabo tells us that it was destroyed 
by the Romans; but if so, it must have been 
yestored, for we find it. mentioned under the em- 
pire as a colony and a bishop’s see. Pliny and 
Vitruvius speak of a fountain in its neighbor- 
hood. There were unimportant places of the 
same name in Cappadocia and Mesopotamia, 

Zancie. Vid. Messana. 


ZAPAORTENE, a City in the southeast of Par-’ 


thia, in the mountains of the Zapaorteni. 
Zaraprus (now Suélej), a river of Northern 


India, now the southern boundary of the Punjab. | 


It rises from two principal sources beyond the 
Himalaya, and falls into the Hyphasis (now 
Gharra). 

ZARANG® OY -1, or SARANGA (Zapayyo., Sa- 
payyat), a people in the north of Drangiana, on 
the confines of Aria. The close resemblance 
of their name to the generic name of all the 
people of Drangiana, that is, Drange, suggests 
a doubt whether they ought te be specifically 
distinguished from them. 

Zarax or Zarex (Zdpak, Zépné). 1. The cen- 
tral part of the chain of mountains, extending 
along the eastern coast of Laconia from Mount 
Parnon, on the frontiers of Argolis, down to the 
promontory Malea.—2. (Now Jeraka), a town on 
the eastern coast of Laconia, at the foot of the 
mountain of the same name. 

Zaxrtaspe. Vid. BaorRa. 

ZARIASPIs, an earlier, probably the’ native 
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name for the river on which Bactra stood, and 
which is usually called Bactrus. . Vid. Bactra. 
The people on its banks were called Zariaspe. 

“Zuua or Zieva (ta Zia: now Zilleh), a,city 
in the south of Pontus, not far south of Amasia, 
and four days’ journey east of Tavium. It 
stood on an artificial hill, and was strongly for- 
tified. Near it was an ancient and famous tem- 
ple of Anaitis and other Persian deities, in which 
great religious festivals were held. The sur- 


‘rounding district was called Zelétis or Zelitis.” 


At Zela the Roman general Valerius Triarius 
was defeated by Mithradates; but the city is 
more celebrated for another great battle, that in 
which Julius Cesar defeated Pharnaces, and of 
which he wrote this dispatch to Rome: Vent: 
Vivi: Vict. 5 
[ZuLakcuus (ZfAapyoc), an inspector of the 


‘market (éyopavduoc) among the Greek mercena- 


ries of Cyrus, attacked by the soldiers for some 
real or imaginary misconduct in his official duty 
while they were at Trapezus ; avoided the.at- 
tack, and escaped from Trapezus by sea.] 

ZELAsivm, a Thessalian town in the distric 
Phthiotis, of uncertain site. 

Zevta (ZéAeca), an ancient city of Mysia, at 
the foot of Mount Ida, and on the River Avse- 
pus, eighty stadia from its mouth, belonging to 
the territory of Cyzicus. At the time of Alex- 
ander’s invasion the head-quarters of the Per- 
sian army were fixed here. ae 

ZuLus (ZiAoc), the ‘personification of zeal or 
strife, is described as a son of Pallas and Styx, 
and a brother of Nice. a , 

Zino, ZENON (Zfvwv). 1. The founder of the 
Stoic philosophy, was a native of Citium in Cy- 
prus, and the son of Mnaseas. He began at an 
early age to.study philosophy through the writ- 
ings of the Socratic philosophers, which his: fa- 
ther was acclstomed to bring back from Athens 
when he went thither on trading voyages. At 
the age of twenty-two, or, according to others, 
of thirty years, Zeno was shipwrecked in the 
neighborhood of Pirzus ; whereupon he was led 
to settle in Athens, and to devote himself en- 
tirely to the study of philosophy. According to 
some writers, he lost all his property in the ship- 
wreck ; according to others, he still retained a 
large fortune ;_ but, whichever of these accounts 
is correct, his moderation and contentment be- 
came proverbial, and a recognition of his virtues 
shines through even the ridicule of the comic 
poets. The weakness of his health is said to 
have first determined him to live rigorously and 
simply ; but his desire to make himself inde- | 
pendent of all external circumstances seems to 
have been an additional motive, and to have led 
him to attach himself to the cynic Crates. In 
Opposition to the advice of Crates, he studied 
under Stilpo of the Megaric school ; and he sub- 
sequently received instruction from the two 
other contemporary Megarics, Diodorus-Cronus 
and Philo, and from the Academics Xenocrates 
and Polemo. .The period which Zeno thus de- 
voted to study is said to have extended to 
twenty years. At its close, and after he had- 
developed his peculiar philosophical system, he 
opened his school in the porch adorned with the 
paintings of Polygnotus (Stoa Pecile), which, at 
an earlier time, had been a place-in which poets 
met. From this place hissdisciples were called 
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. Stoics. Among the warm,admirers of Zeno was. |: 


Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
Athenians likewise placed the. greatest confi- 
dence.in him, and displayed the greatest esteem 
for him; for, although the well-known story that 
they deposited.the keys of the fortress with him, 
as the most trustworthy man, may ‘be a later 
invention, there seems no reason for doubting 
the authenticity of the decree of the people by 
which a golden crown and a public burial in the 
Ceramicus were, awarded to him. The Athe- 
nian citizenship, however, he is said to have de- 
clined, that he might not become unfaithful to 
his native land, where, in return, he was highly 
esteemed. We do not know the year-either of 
Zeno’s birth or death.. He is said to have pre- 
sided over his school for fifty-eight years, and 
to haye died at the age of ninety-eight. He is 
said to have been still alive in the one-hundred 
and thirtieth Olympiad (B.C. 260). Zeno wrote 
numerous works; but the writings of Chrysip- 
pus and the later Stoics seem to have obscured 
those of Zeno, and even the warm adherents of 
the school seem seldom to have gone back to 
the books of its founder... Hence it is difficult 
to ascertain how much of the later Stoic philos- 
ophy really belongs to Zeno.—2. The Eleatic 
philosopher, was, a native of Elea (Velia) in 
Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and the favorite, dis- 
ciple of Parmenides.. He was born about B.C. 
488, and at the age of forty accompanied Par+ 
menides to Athens. Vid. Parmenipes. . He ap- 
pears to have resided some time at Athens, and 
is said to have unfolded his doctrines to men 
like Pericles and Callias for the price of.one 
hundred mine. Zeno is said to have taken part 
in the legislation of Parmenides, to the mainte- 
nance of which the citizens of Elea had pledged 
themselves. every year by an oath. His love 
of freedom is shown by the courage with which 
he exposed his life in order to deliver his native 
country from a tyrant. Whether he perished 
in the attempt, or survived the fall of the tyrant, 
is a point on which the authorities vary. They 
also state the name of the tyrant differently. 
Zeno devoted all his energies to explain and 
develop the philosophical system of, Parmeni- 
des. Vid. Parmenrpes.—3. An Epicurean phi- 
losopher, a native of Sidon, was a contemporary 
of Cicero, who heard him when at Athens. . He 
was sometimes termed Corypheus Epicureorum. 
He seems to have been noted for the disrespect- 
‘ful.terms in which he spoke of other philoso- 
phers. For instance, he called Socrates the At- 
tic buffoon. He was a disciple of Apollodorus, 
and is described as a/clear-headed thinker and 
perspicuous expounder of his views. 

Zenozia, queen of Palmyra. After the death 
of her husband Odenathus, whom, according to 
some accounts, she assassinated (A.D. 266), she 
assumed the imperial diadem as regent for her 
sons, and discharged all the active duties of a 
sovereign. But not content with enjoying the 
independence conceded by Gallienus and toler- 
ated by Claudius, she sought to include all Syr- 
ia, Asia, and Egypt. within the limits of her 
sway, and to make good the title which she 
claimed of Queen of the East. By this rash 
ambition she-lost both her kingdom and her lib- 
erty. She was defeated by Aurelian, taken pris- 
oner on the capture of Palmyra (273), and car- 
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‘ried to Rome, where she adorned the’ triumph 
‘of her conqueror (274). 


Her life was spared by. 
Aurelian, and she passed the remainder of her 


years with her sons,in the vicinity of Tibur. . 


(now, Tivoli): Longinus lived at her court, and 
was put to death on the capture of Palmyra.. 
Vid. Loneinus. ’ 


Zanovia (Znvobla: now Chelebi or Zelebi), a 


city of Chalybonitis, in Syria, on the west bank 


of the Euphrates, three days’ journey both from 


Sura and from Circesium. It was founded by 
Zenobia. 


* : 
Zenozius-(Zyvobsoc), lived at Rome in, the 


time of Hadrian, and was the. author.of a col- 
lection of proverbs in Greek, which have come 
down tous. ‘In this collection the proverbs are 
arranged alphabetically, and divided into hund- 
reds.. The last division is incomplete, the to- 
tal number collected being five hundred and 
fifty-two. It is printed in the collection of 
Schottus (Ilapoupias ‘EAAnvixai, Antwerp, 1612), 
[in the Paremiographt Greci of Gaisford, Ox- 
ford, 1836,'and of Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Gottingen, 1839. ] 

ZEnoporvs, a Greek artist, who made for Ne- 
ro the colossal statue of that emperor, which he 


set up in front of the Golden House, and which 


was afterward dedicated afresh by Vespasian 
as a statue of the Sun. It was one hundred 
and ten feet in height. 
Zunovorivm or -ia (Znvoddtiov, Znvodoria), a 
fortress in the north of Mesopotamia, on the 


small tributary of the Euphrates-called Bilecha, - 


a little above Nicephorium, and below Ichne. 
It was a Macedonian settlement, and the only 
one of the Greek cities of Mesopotamia which 
did not revolt from the Parthians at the ap- 


Zenopotus (Zyvodotoc). 1. Of Ephesus, a 
celebrated grammarian, was the first superin- 
tendent of the great library at Alexandrea, and 
flourished under Ptolemy Philadelphus about 
‘B.C. 208. Zenodotus was employed by Phila- 
delphus, together with his two great contempo- 
raries, Alexander the /£tolian, and Lycophron 
the Chalcidian, to collect and revise all the 
Greek poets. Alexander, we are told, under- 
took the task of collecting the tragedies, Lyco- 
phron the comedies, and Zenodotus the poems 
of Homer and of the other illustrious poets. 
Zenodotus, however, devoted his chief atten- 
tion to the Iliad and Odyssey. Hence he is 
called the first Reviser (AcvopOyr7¢) of Homer, 
and his recension (Avép@acic). of the Iliad and 
Odyssey obtained the greatest celebrity. The 
corrections which Zenodotus applied to the 
text of Homer were of three kinds. 1. He ex- 
punged. verses. 


duced new readings, or transposed or-altered 
verses. The great attention which Zenodotus 
paid to the language of Homer caused a new 
epoch in the grammatical study of the Greek 
language. U 
specting the meaning and the use of words 
were contained in two works which be pub- 
lished under the title of a Glossary (T7G00a), 
and a Dictionary of barbarous or foreign phra- 
ses._2. Of Alexandrea, a grammarian, lived 
after Aristarchus, whose recension of the Ho- 
meric poems he attacked. uy 


2. He marked them as spuri- ’ 
ous, but left them in his copy. 3. He intro-. 


The results of his investigations re-- | 


ZEPHYRA 


‘Zepuvra. Vid. Haricarnassus. 

ZEPHYRIUM (Zedtpzov, sc: dxpwrnptov, i.€., the 

western promontory), the name of several prom- 
ontories of the ancient, world, not all of which, 
however, faced the west.’ The chief of them 
were the following: I. In Europe. 1. (Now 
Capo di Brussano),.a promontory in Bruttium, 
forming the southeastern extremity of the coun- 
try, from which the Loeri, who settled in the 
neighborhood, are said to have obtained the 
name of Epizephyrit. Vid.p.445,b.—2. A prom- 
ontory on the western coast of Cyprus.—II. In 
Asia. 1. In Pontus (now Cape-Zefreh), a head- 
land west of Triproxis, with a fort and harbor 
of the same ndme.—2. Vid. Carta.—3. In Cili- 
cia (now probably Cape Cavaliere), a far-pro- 
jecting promontory, west of Promontorium 
“Sarpedon. Some make it the headland east of 
Promontorium Sarpedon, and just south of the 
mouth of the Calycadnus, which Polybius, Ap- 
pian, and Livy call by the same name as the 
river, Calycadnus.—IlI. In Africa (now Kasser 
Maarah), a headland on the northeastern coast 
of Cyrenaica, west of Darnis. 
_ Zepuvrus (Zédvpoc), the personification of 
the west wind, is described by Hesiod as a son 
of Astreus and Eos (Aurora). Zephyrus and 
Boreas are frequently mentioned together by 
Homer, and both dwelt together in a palace in 
Thrace. By the Harpy Podarge, Zephyrus be- 
came the father of the horses Xanthus and 
Balius, which belonged to Achilles; but he 
was married to Chloris, whom he had carried 
off by force, and by whom ‘he had a son Car- 
pus. 

[Zerwa (Zernensis), a city of Dacia, a Ro- 
man colony, situated a short distance east of 
the Pons Trajani: it is sometimes called Colo- 
nia Zernensium.} 

ZERYNTHUS (ZapvvOoc : ZnpbvOioc), a town of 
Thrace, in the territory of Enos, with a-temple » 
of Apollo and a cave of Hecate, who are hence 
called Zerynthius and Zerynthia respectively. 
Some writers, however, place the Zerynthian 
cave of Hecate in Samothrace. 

Zeres (Zityc) and Carits (KéAaic), sons of 
Boreas and Orithyia, frequently called the Bo- 
READ, are mentioned among the Argonauts, 

"and are described as winged beings. Their sis. | 
ter Cleopatra, who was married to Phineus, 
king of Salmydessus, had been thrown with her 
‘sons into prison by Phineus at the instigation 
of his second wife. Here she was found by 
Zetes and Calais, when they arrived at Salmy- 
dessus in the Argonautic expedition. They lib- 
erated their sister and his children, gave the 
kingdom to the latter, and sent the second wife 
of Phineus to her own country, Scythia. Oth- 
ers relate that the’ Boreade delivered Phineus 
from the Harpies ; for it had been foretold that 
the Harpies might be killed by the sons of Bo- 
reas, but that the sons of Boreas must die if 
they should not be able to overtake the Har- 
pies. Others, again, state that the Boreade per- 
ished in their pursuit of the Harpies, or that 
Hercules killed them with his arrows near the 
island of Tenos. Different stories were rela- 
ted to account for the anger of Hercules against 
the Boreade. Their tombs were said to be in 
Tenos, adorned with sepulchral stele, one of 
which moved whenever the wind blew from the | 
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north. Calais is also-mentioned as the founder 


of the Campanian town of Cales. ; 

Zernus (ZpGoc), son of Jupiter (Zeus) and 
Antiope, and brother of Amphion. or details, 
ved. AMPHION step yi' 

ZEUGIS, i, ae Reeio (7 Zevyiravy.: 
northern part of Tunis), the northern district 
of Africa Propria: Vid. Arrica. 

ZEUGMA (Zedyya, i.e., Junction: now probably 
Rumkaleh), a city of Syria, on. the borders of 
Commagene and Cyrrhestice, built by Seleucus 
Nicaior, on the western bank-of the Euphrates, 
at a point where the river was crossed by a 
bridge of boats, which had been constructed by 
Alexander the:Great: hence the name, After- 
ward, when the ford of Thapsacus became im- 
passable for travellers, on account of the hordes 
of Arabs who infested the banks of the Lower 
Euphrates, the bridge at Zeugma gave the only 
passage over the river, ; 

Zuus (Zeve), called Jér¥rur by the Romans, 
the' greatest of the Olympian gods, was a son 
of Cronos (Saturn) and Rhea, a brother of Po- 
seidon (Neptune), Hades (Pluto), Hestia (Ves- 
ta), Demeter (Ceres), Hera (Juno), and was also 
married to his sister Hera (Juno). . When Zeus 
(Jupiter) and his brothers distributed among 
themselves the government of the world by Jot, 
Poseidon (Neptune) obtained the sea, Hades 
(Pluto) the lower world, and Zeus (Jupiter) the 
heavens and the upper regtons, 
became common to all. According to the Ho- 
meric account, Zeus (Jupiter) dwelt on Mount 
Olympus in Thessaly, which wag believed to 
penetrate with its lofty summit into heaven it- 
self, He is called the father of gods and men, 
the most high and powerful among the immor- 
tals, whom all others obey. He is the supreme 
ruler, who, with his counsel, manages every 
thing ; the founder of kingly power, and of law 
and of order, whence Dice, Themis, and’Neme- 
sis are his assistants. For the same reason, he 
protects the assembly of the people (ayopaioc), 
the meetings of the council (Govaaioc), and as 
he presides over the whole state, so also over 
every house and family (épkeioc). He also 
watched over the sanctity of the oath (6pktoc) 


but. the earth - 


and the laws of hospitality (€évvoc), and pro- ~ 


tected suppliants (/«éovoc). He ‘avenged those 
who were wronged, and punished those who 
had committed a crime, for he watched the do- 
ings and sufferings of all men (érd6weoc). He 
was further the original source of all prophet- 
1¢ power, from whom all prophetic signs and 
sounds. proceeded (wavougaioc). Every thing 
good as well as bad comes from Zeus (Jupiter); 
according to his own choice, he assigns good or 
evil to mortals ; and fate itself was subordinate 
to him. He is armed with thunder and light- 
ning, and the shaking of his egis produces storm 
and tempest: a number of epithets of Zeus 
(Jupiter) in the Homeric poems describe him 
as the thunderer, the gatherer of clouds, and 
the like. He was married to Hera (Juno), by 
whom he’ had two sons, Ares (Mars)-and He- 
phestus (Vulcan), and one daughter, Hebe. 
Hera (Juno) sometimes acts as an independent 
divinity ; she-is ambitious, and rebels against 
her lord, but she is nevertheless inferior to him, 
and is punished for her Opposition ; his amours 
with other goddesses or mortal women are not 


: ZEUS. 
concealed from her, though they generally rouse 
her jealousy and revenge. During the Trojan 
war, Zeus (Jupiter), at the request of Thetis; 
favored the Trojans, until Agamemnon repaired 
the wrong he had done to Achilles. Zeus (Ju- 
piter), no doubt, was originally a god of a por- 
tion of nature. Hence the oak, with its eatable 
fruit, and the fertile doves, were sacred to him 
at Dodona and in Arcadia. Hence, also, rain, 
storms, and the seasons were regarded as his 
work; and hence, likewise, the Cretan stories 
of milk, honey, and the cornucopia. In the Ho- 
meric poems, however, this primitive character 
of a personification of certain powers of nature 
is already effaced to some extent, and the god 
appears as a political and national divinity, as 
the king and father of men, as the founder and 
protector of all institutions hallowed by law, 
custom, or, religion. Hesiod also calls Zeus 
(Jupiter) the son of Cronos (Saturn) and Rhea, 
and the brother of Hestia (Vesta), Demeter 
(Ceres), Hera (Juno), Hades (Pluto), and Po- 
seidon (Neptune). Cronos (Saturn) swallowed 
his children immediately after their birth; but 
when Rhea was pregnant with Zeus (Jupiter), 
she applied to Uranus (Celus) and Ge (Terra) 
to save the life of the child. Uranus (Celus) 
and Ge (Terra) therefore sent Rhea to Lyctos 
In Crete, requesting her to bring up her child 
there. Rhea accordingly concealed Zeus (Ju- 
piter) in a-cave of Mount Avgeon, and. gave to 
Cronos (Saturn) a stone wrapped up in cloth, 
which he swallowed in the belief that it was 
hisson. Other traditions state that Zeus (Ju- 
piter) was born and brought up on Mount Dicte 
or Ida (also the Trojan Ida), Ithome in Messe- 
nia, Thebes in Beotia, AZgion in Achaia, or 
Olenos in Atolia. According to the common 
account, however, Zeus (Jupiter) grew up in 
Crete. . In the mean time, Cronos (Saturn), by 
a cunning device of Ge (Terra) or Metis, was 
made to bring up the children he had swal- 
lowed, and first of all the stone, which was 


afterward set up by Zeus (Jupiter) at Delphi. | 


The young god now delivered the Cyclopes 
from the bonds with which they had been fet- 
tered by Cronos (Saturn), and they, in their 
gratitude, provided him with thunder and light- 
ning. On the advice of Ge (Terra), Zeus (Ju- 
piter) also liberated the hundred-armed Gigan- 
tes, Briareos, Cottus, and Gyes, that they might 
assist him in his fight against the Titans. The 
Titans were conquered and. shut up in Tartarus, 
where they were henceforth guarded by the 
Hecatoncheires. ‘Thereupon Tartarus and Ge 
(Terra) begot Typhoeus, who began a fearful 
struggle with Zeus (Jupiter), but was con- 
quered. Zeus (Jupiter) now obtained the do- 
minion of the world, and chose Metis for his 
wife. When she was pregnant with Athena 
(Minerva), he took the child out of her body 
and concealed. it in his head, on the advice of 
Uranus (Ceelus) and Ge (Terra), who told him 
that thereby he would retain the supremacy of 
the world; for if Metis had given birth to a 
son, this son (so fate had ordained it) would 
have acquired the sovereignty. After this, Zeus 
(Jupiter) became the father of the Hore and 
Mere by his. second wife Themis; of the 
Charites by Eurynome ; of Persephone (Proser- 
pina) by Demeter (Ceres) ; of the Muses by 
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Mnemosyne ; of Apollo and Artemis (Diana) by 
Leto (Latona) ;. and of Hebe, Ares (Mars), and 
Tlithyia by Hera(Juno). “Athenawas born out of 


the head ofiZeus (Jupiter) ; while Hera (Juno),. 


on the other hand, gave birth to Hephestus 
(Vulcan) without the co-operation of Zeus (Ju- 
piter). The family of the Cronide accordingly 


embraces the twelve great gods’ of Olympus, 


Zeus (Jupiter, the head of them all), Poseidon 
(Neptune), Apollo, Ares (Mars), Hermes (Mer- 
cury), Hephestus (Vulcan), Hestia (Vesta), De- 
meter (Ceres), Hera (Juno), Athena (Minerva), 
Aphrodite (Venus), and Artemis(Diana). These 
twelve Olympian gods, who in some: places 
were worshipped as a body, were recognized 
not only by the Greeks, but were adopted also 
by the Romans, who, in particular, identified 
their Jupiter with’ the Greek Zeus.’ In survey- 


ing the different local traditions about’ Zeus, it © 


would seem that originally there were several, 
or at least three, divinities which in their re- 
spective countries were supreme, but which in 
the course of time became united in the minds 
of the people into one great national divinity, 
We may accordingly speak of an Arcadian, Do- 
donean, Cretan, and a national Hellenic Zeus. 
1. The Arcadian Zeus (Zev Avkaioc) was born, 
according to the legends of the country, in Ar- 
cadia, either on Mount Parrhasium or on Mount 
Lyceus. He was brought upthere by thenymphs 
Thisoa, Neda, and Hagno, Lycaon, a son of 
Pelasgus, erected a temple to Zeus Lyceus on 
Mount Lyceus, and instituted the festival of the 
Lyceain honorofhim. Vid. Lycmus, Lycaon. 


No one’ was allowed to enter this sanctuary: 


of Zeus Lyceus on Mount Lyceus. 2. The 


Dodonean Zeus (Zev¢ Awdavaiog or Weraoyikoc) — 


possessed the most ancient oracle in Greece, at 
Dodona in Epirus, from which he derived his 
name. At Dodona Zeus was mainly a prophetic 
god, and the oak tree was sacred to him but 
there, too, he was said to have been reared 
by the Dodonzan nymphs (Hyades). Respect- 
ing the Dodonean oracle of Zeus, vid. Dict. 
of Antig., art. ORacutum. 3. The Cretan Zeus 
(Zeb¢ Atxraiog or Kpytayevjc). We have al- 
ready given Hesiod’s account of this god. He 
was brought up in a cave of Mount Dicte by 
the Curetes and the nymphs Adrastia and Ida, 
the daughters of Melisseus. They fed him with 


the milk of the goat Amalthea, and the bees of 


the mountain provided him with honey. Crete 
is called the island or nurse of the great Zeus, 
and his worship there appears to have been very. 


ancient. 4. The national Hellenic Zeus, near, 


whose temple at Olympia, in Elis, the great na- 
tional panegyris was celebrated once in four 
years. There, too, Zeus was regarded as the 
father and king of gods and men, and as the 
supreme god of the Hellenic nation. His statue 
there was executed by Phidias, a few years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the 
majestic and ‘sublime idea of this statue having 
been suggested to the artist by the words of 
Homer (Jl., i., 527). Vid. Purvras. The Greek 


and Latin poets give to Zeus or Jupiter an im~ 


mense number of epithets and surnames, which 

are derived partly from the places where he was 

worshipped, and partly from his powers and 

functions.. The eagle, the oak; and the sum- 

mits of mountains were sacred to.him, and his 
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sacrifices generally consisted of goats, bulls, 
and.cows. ° His usual attributes are the sceptre, 
eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of Victory in 
his hand, and sometimes also a cornucopia. 
The Olympian Zeus'’sometimes wears a wreath 
of olive, and the Dodonwan Zeus a wreath of 
oak leaves. In works of art Zeus is generally 
represented as the omnipotent father and king 
of gods and men, according to the idea which 
had been embodied in the statue of the Olym- 
pian Zeus by Phidias. Respecting the: Roman 
god, vid. Jurrrer. ‘ 
\Zutxipamus (Zevéidauoc). 1. King of Sparta, 
and tenth. of the Eurypontide. He was grand- 
son of ‘Theopompus, and father of Anaxidamus, 


who succeeded him. —2. Son of Leotychides,"| 


king of Sparta. He was also named Cyniscus. 
He died before his father, leaving a son, Archi- 
damus IT. 

Zuuxis (Zedécc), the celebrated Greek painter, 
who excelled all his contemporaries except Par- 
rhasius, was a native of Heraclea (probably of 
the city of this name on the Huxine), and flour- 
ished B.C. 424-400. He came to Athens soon 
after the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
when he had already achieved a great reputa- 
tion, although a young man. He passed some 
time in Macedonia, at the court of Archelais, 
for whom-he decorated the royal palace at Pella 
with paintings, probably soon after 413. He 
must have spent some time in Magna Grecia, 
as we learn from the story respecting the pic- 
ture of Helen, which he painted for the city of 
Croton; and it is also probable that he visited 
Sicily, as we are told that he gave away one 
of his pictures to the Agrigentines. His travels 
through Greece itself were no doubt extensive 
We find him at Olympia, where he made an os- 
tentatious display, before the eyes of all Greece, 
of the wealth which his art had brought him, 
by appearing in a robe embroidered with his 
own name in letters of gold. After acquiring 
a great fortune by the exercise of his art, he 
adopted the custom of giving away his pictures, 
because no adequate price could be set upon 
them. The time of his death is unknown. The 
master-piece of Zeuxis was his picture of Helen, 
in painting which he had as his models the five 
most beautiful virgins of Croton, whom he was 
allowed to select for this purpose from among 
all the virgins of the city. It was painted for 
the temple of Juno at Croton, This: picture 
and its history were celebrated by many poets, 
who preserved the names of the five virgins 
upon whom the choice of Zeuxis fell. The ac- 
curate imitation of inanimate objects was a de- 
partment of the art which Zeuxis and his young- 
er rival, Parrhasius appear to have carried al- 
most to perfection. The well-known story of 
the trial of skill in that species of painting be- 
tween these two artists, if not literally true, in- 
dicates the opinion which was held in ancient 
times of their powers of imitation. In this con- 
test the picture of Zeuxis represented a bunch 
of grapes, so naturally painted that the birds 
flew at the picture to eat the fruit; upon which 
the artist, confident in this proof of his success, 
called upon his rival no longer to delay to draw 
aside the curtain and show his picture ; but the 
picture of Parrhasius was the curtain itself, 
which Zeuxis had mistaken for real drapery. 
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On discovering his error, 'Zeuxis’ honorably 
yielded the palm to Parrhasius, saying that he 
himself had deceived birds, but Parrhasius an 
artist, Besides this accuracy of imitation, many > 
of the works of Zeuxis displayed. great dramatic’ 
power. This appears to have been especially’ 
the case with his Infant Hercules strangling the’ 
Serpent, where the chief force of the composi- 
tion consisted in the terror of Alemena and Am- 
phitryon as they witnessed the struggle. An- 
other picture, in which he showed the same 
dramatic power, applied to a very different sub- 
ject, was his Female Hippocentaur, and which 
was lost in a shipwreck off Cape Malea, on its , 
way to Rome, whither it had been ‘sent by Sulla. 

ZIKLAG (LékeddAa, LExeAa), a town in the south-: 
west of Palestine, belonging to the Philistines 
of Gath, whose king Achish gave it to David 
for a residence during his exile from the court 
of Saul. On David’s accession to the kingdom, 
it was united to Judah. eos 

[Zinta, Zevis (ZHAuc), Zeves (ZéAnc), ZBLas 
or Ziuis (now Ar- Zila), an ancient Punic city 
in Mauretania Tingitana, at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, south of Tingis; after the 
time of Augustus, a Roman colony, with the ap- 
pellation Julia Constantia: according to Strabo, 
its inhabitants were transferred to a town in_ 
Spain. Vid: Trapvvora Juvta.] 

ZropeEtis ({not Zioberis as commonly written, ° 
vid. Zumpt ad Curt., vi., 10], now Jinjeran), a 
river of Parthia, [the same -as the Stibetes 
(Zri6oirne) of Diodorus, flows a short. distance, 
thef disappears under ground ; after a subter- 
ranean course of three’ hundred. stadia it re- 
appears, and flows on in a broader current until 
it unites with the Ridagnus. Forbiger, follow- 
ing Mannert, considers the united stream the 
Cuoatres of Ammianus (now Adschi-Su).] 

Zion. Vid. Jervusauem. 

Zoar or Tsoar, Zokra or Zoxras (Zap, Zo- 
apa: LXX., Znyop and Zéyopa: now probably 
ruins in Ghor el Mezraa, on the: Wady el Deraah), 
originally called Bina, a city on the southeast 
of the Dead Sea, belonging first to the Moabites, 
and afterward to the Arabs. In the time of 
Abraham it was the smallest of the “ cities of : 
the plain,” and was saved, at the intercession 
of Lot, from the destruction which fell upoR 
Sodom and Gomorrha. | 

Zotium or Zarkum (Zoiriov, Zotrerov : Zot-. 
Televc), a town of Arcadia, in the district Eutre- 
sia, north of Megalopolis, 

_ Zoiwws (Zotdoc), a grammarian, was a native 
of Amphipolis, and flourished in the time of 
Philip of Macedon. He was celebrated for the 
asperity with which he assailed Homer. He 
found fault with him principally for introducing 
fabulous and incredible stories in his poems. 
From the list that we have of his writings, it 
also appears that he attacked Plato and Isocra- 
tes. His name became proverbial for a captious 
and malignant critic. 

ZOnARAS, JoaNnes (‘lodyvne 6 Zovapad), a 
celebrated Byzantine historian and theologian, 
lived in the twelfth century under the-emperors 
Alexus I. Comnenus and Calo-Joannes.  Be- 
sides his theological works, there are still ex- 
tant, 1. Annales (ypovixov), in eighteen books, 
from the creation of the world to the death of 
Alexis in 1118.. It is compiled. from various 
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' Greek authors, whose very words. Zonaras fre- 

quently retains. The earlier part is chiefly 
taken from Josephus ; and in the portion which 
relates to Roman history, he has, forthe most 
part, followed Dion Cassius. In consequence 
of the latter circumstance, the Annals of Zona- 
ras are of great importance in studying the early 
history of Rome. Of the first twenty books of 
Dion Cassius we have nothing but the abstract 
of Zonaras ; and even of the later books, of 
which Xiphilinus has made a more full epitome, 
Zonaras has preserved. many statements of 
Dion which are entirely omitted by Xiphilinus. 
The best editions are by Du Fresne du Cange, 
Paris, 1686, fol.; and by Pinder, Bonn, 1841, 
8vo. 2. A Lexicon, edited by Tittmann, Lips., 
1808, 4to. . 

Zone (Zévn: Zovaioc), a town of Thrace, on 
a promontory of the same name in the Avgean, 
where Orpheus is said to have sung. 3 

_Zoryrus (Zorvpoc). 1, A distinguished Per- 
sian, son of Megabyzus. After Darius Hystas- 
pis had besieged Babylon for twenty months in 
vain, Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for his 
master by the most extraordinary self-sacrifice. 
Accordingly, one day he appeared before Darius 
with his body mutilated in the most horrible 
manner; both his ears and nose were cut off, 
‘and his person otherwise disfigured. After ex- 
plaining to Darius his intentions, he fled to Bab- 
ylon as a victim of the cruelty of the Persian 
King. The Babylonians gave him their confi- 
dence, and placed him at the head of their troops. 
He soon found means to betray the city to Da- 
Trius, who severely punished the inhabitants for 
their revolt. Darius appointed Zopyrus satrap 
of Babylon for life, with the enjoyment of its 
entire. revenues.—[2. The son of Megabyzus, 
and grandson of the preceding, revolted from 
the Persians, and fled to Athens. ]—3. The Phys- 
jognomist, attributed many vices to Socrates in 
an assembly of his disciples, who laughed at 
him and at his art in consequence; but Socrates 
admitted that such were his natural propensi- 
ties, but said that they had been overcome by 
philosophy.—[4. A Thracian, a slave of Pericles, 
assigned by him, as the least useful, from old 
age, of all his slaves, to Alcibiades as his peda- 
gogus.]—5. A surgeon at Alexandrea, the tutor 
of Apollonius Citiensis and Posidonius, about 
the beginning of the first century B.C. He in- 
vented an antidote, used by Mithradates, king 
of Pontus. 

ZoROASTER Or ZoroastRES (Zwpodorpyc), the 
ZaratuustRa of the Zendavesta, and the Zrer- 
pusut of the Persians, was the founder of the 
Magian religion. ‘The most opposite opinions 
have been held both by ancient and modern 
writers respecting the time in which he lived ; 
but it is quite impossible to come to any conclu- 
sion on the subject. As the founder of the Ma- 
gian religion, he must be placed in remote anti- 
quity, and it may even be questioned whether 
such a person ever existed. ‘This religion was 
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probably of Bactrian origin, and from: thence 
spread eastward ; and the tradition which rep- 
resents Zoroaster a Mede sprang up at a later 
time, when the chief seat of his religion was in 
Media, and nolonger in the further East.” There 
were extant in the later Greek literature sev- 
eral works bearing the name of Zoroaster ;, but 
these writings were forgeries of a later age, and 
belong to the same class of writings as the 
works of Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, &c. 


There is still extant.a collection of oracles as-. 


cribed to Zoroaster, which are of course spuri- 
ous. They have been published by Morell, 
Paris, 1595; by Obsopeus, Paris, 1507, and by 
others. | , . : 

[Zorzines or Zorsines, king of the Siraci, a 
people of Sarmatia Asiatica, in whose territory 
was the city Uspx, taken by the Romans in the 
reign of Claudius. ] 

[Zosrmus, a learned freedman of the younger 
Pliny, remarkable for his talents as a comedian 
and musician, as well as for his excellence as 
a reader. ] : 


Zostmus (Zéotmoc), a Greek historian, who. 


lived in the time of the younger Theodosius. 


He wrote a history of the\Roman empire in six: 
This work must... 


books, which is still extant. 
have been written after A.D. 425, as an event 
is mentioned in it which took place in that year. 
The first book comprises a sketch of the history 


of the early emperors, down to the end of the’ 


reign of Diocletian (305). The second, third, 
and fourth books are devoted to the history of 
the fourth century, which is treated much less 
concisely. The fifth and sixth books embrace 
the period from 395 to 410, when Attalus was 
deposed. The work of Zosimus.is mainly 
(though not. altogether) an abridgment or com- 
pilation of the works of previous historians. His 
style is concise, clear, pure, and not unpleasing. 
His chief fault as an historical writer is his neg- 
lect of chronology. Zosimus was a pagan, and 
comments severely upon the faults and crimes 
of the Christian emperors.. Hence his credibil- 
ity has been assailed by several Christian writ- 
ers. There are, no doubt, numerous errors of 
judgment to be found in the work, and some- 
times (especially in the case of Constantine) an 
intemperate expression of opinion, which some- 
what exaggerates, if it does not distort, the truth. 
But he does not seem fairly chargeable with de- 
liberate invention or willful misrepresentation. 
The best: editions’ are by Reitemeier, Lips., 
1784, [and by Imm. Bekker, Bonn, 1837.] 

Zoster (now Cape of Vari), a promontory on 
the west of Attica, between Phalerum and Su- 
nium. Jt was a sacred spot, and contained al- 
tars of Leto (Latona), Artemis (Diana), and 
Apollo. 

Zyvoantes or Gyeantes (Ziyavrec, Tvyavtec), 
a people of Libya, whom Herodotus places on 
the western side of the Lake Triton. Others 
mention a city Zygantis and a people Zyges on 
the coast of Marmarica ee 
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pil CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE S, 
Ls CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY, 


\FROM THE FIRST OLYMPIAD, B. c. 776, To THE FALL OF posers) Bice Ae 
? 


2, CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ROMAN HISTORY, = 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, B.C. 753,.T0 THE FALL OF THE WESTERN BaP, F 
A.D! 476. j 


3. PARALLEL YEARS, 


THAT IS, THE YEARS BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA, THE YEARS FROM THE FOUNDATION OF 
ROME, AND THE OLYMPIADS. ‘5 


4: LISTS. OF THE anicanan ARCHONS EPONYMI, “AND OF THE KINGS OF 
THE MOST IMPORTANT MONARCHIES : 


f 


Kings of Egypt, Kings of Egypt (the Ptolemies), 

Kings of Media, Kings of Pergamus, . ie 
Kings of Lydia, Kings of Bithynia, : ; 
Kings of Persia, : Kings of Pontus, 

Kings of Sparta, _ . Kings, of Cappadocia, 

Kings of Macedonia, Kings of Rome, vent Suit 
Kings of Syria, Emperors of Rome, 4s ot Bie 


And Emperors of Constantinople. 


Hl, TABLES OF MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND MONEY, 
FROM THE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


In the construction of these Tables, the same authorities have been used ‘as those referred to in 
the articles in the body of the work. Particular acknowledgment is due of the assistance which : 
has been derived from the Tables of Hussey and Wurm. The last two Tables (of Greek and Ro- 
man money) have been taken without alteration from Mr. Hussey’s, because they were thought 
incapable of improvement, except one addition in the Table of Attic Money. All the ecalcula- 
tions, however, haye been made de novo, even where the results are the same as in Mr. Hussey’s 
Tables. : 

The Tables are so arranged as to exhibit the corresponding Greek and- Roman measures in’ 
direct comparison with each other. In some of the Tables the values are given, not only in our 
- several measures, but also in decimals of a primary unit, for the purpose of facilitating caleula- 
tions.. In others, approximate values are given, that is, values which differ from the true ones by 
some small fraction, and which, from their simplicity, will perhaps be found far more useful for 
ordinary purposes than the precise quantities, while the error,.in each case, can easily be correct- 
ed. Fuller information will be found under Mensvra, Nummus, Ponprra, and the specific 
names, in the Dictionary or Grezx anp Roman AnTIQurtins. 


Table. Table 
I. Greek Measures of Length. IX. Greek Measures of Capacity. 3 
- (1.) Smaller Measures. (2.) Dry Measures. 
II. Roman Measures of Length. X. Roman Measures of Capacity. 
(1.)- Smaller Measures, (2.) Dry Measures. 
III. Greek Measures of Length. _ XI. Greek Weights. 
(2.) Land and Itinerary. XII. Greek Money. 
IV. Roman Measures of Length. « Be XII. Roman Weights. ‘ 
(2.) Land and Itinerary. (1.) The As and its Divisions. 
V. Greek Measures of Surface. XIV. Roman Weights. 
VI. Roman Measures of Surface. (2.) Subdivisions of the Uncia. 
“VI. Greek Measures of Capacity. XV. Roman Money. 
(1.) Liquid Measures. ~~ (1.) Before Augustus. 
VIII. Roman Measures of Capacity. _ | XVI. Roman Money. 
(1:) Liquid Measures. (2.) After Augustus. 
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RULES 


FOR THE 


CONVERSION OF THE OLYMPIADS AND THE YEARS OF ROME (A.U.C.) INTO YEARS’ 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 7 


_ Tuer Olympiads commenced in the year 3938 of the Julian period, or B.C. 776. Each Olyin- 
piad contains 4 years. The year of Rome commenced B. C. 753. 
To ascertain the years. before or after Christ of any Olympiad, take the number of Olympiads 


actually completed, multiply that number by 4, and if the product be less than 776, subtract that 


product from 776; the remainder will be the years before Christ. If the product be more than 
776, subtract 776 trout that product, and the remainder will be the years after Christ. 

We thus obtain the year before or after Christ of the last complete Olympiad : we must now 
include the single years of the current Olympiad. To put down these correctly—if before Christ, 
subtract the last. completed year (viz., the number 1, 2, or 3 immediately preceding) ; if after Christ, 
add the current year; the product will be the year before or after Christ, corresponding to the 
current year of the current Olympiad. 

For Example : Let the 3d year of the 87th Olympiad be the year to be converted. The num- 
ber of Olympiads actually completed is 86 ; multiply that number by 4, and the total will be 344. 
Subtract this number (being less than 776) from 776, and the remainder will be 432; subtract 
further the last completed year of the current Olympiad (viz., 2), and the year 430 before Christ 
will be the corresponding year. 

Suppose it were the 2d year of the 248th Olympiad. Multiply 247, the number of Olympiads 
actually completed, by 4, and the total will be 988; as that number is larger than 776, deduct 776 
from 988, and the remainder, 212, will be the year of the last complete Olympiad : add 2 for the 
current year of the current Olympiad, and 214 after Christ (A.D. 214) will be the corresponding 
year. 

To find the year before or after Christ which corresponds to any given year of the Building of 
Rome, add 1 year (for the current year) to 753, and from the total, 754, subtract the given year 
of Rome; the remainder will be the corresponding year before Christ. If the given year of Rome 


exceed 753, subtract 753 from the given number, and the remainder will be the corresponding | 


year after Christ. 
For Example: Cesar invaded Britain in the year of Rome 699. Deduct 699 from 754, and 


that event is seen to correspond with the year B.C. 55. The Romans finally left Britain in the | 


year of Rome 1179. Subtract 753 from 1179, and the remainder, 426, will be the year of our 


Lord in which that event took place. 
61 
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B.C. 
776 Coroebus. the Elean gains the victory in the foot-race 
at the Olympic games. The Olympic games were 
instituted by Iphitus the Elean about B.C. 884, but 
+ e) the Olympiads were not employed as a chronolog- 
i ical era till the victory of Corcebus. 
775 Arctinus of Miletus, the Cyclic poet, flourished. 
774 Pandosia and Metapontum, in Italy, founded. 


7 


765 Cinethon of Lacedeemon, the Cron poet, flourished. 


761 Eumelus flourished. 

753 Antimachus of Teos flourished. 

750 Miletus at the heightof its power. Many of its colo- 
nies founded about this time or a little later, 

748 Phidon, tyrant of Argos, celebrates the 8th Olympic 
games. He introduced copper and silver coinage, 

and a new scale of weights and measures, through- 
_ out the Peloponnesus. 

745 The first annual Prytanis at Corinth, 90 years before 
the reign of Cypselus. 

744 Eumelus of Corinth, the Cyclic poet, flourished. » 

743 The beginning of the first war between, the Messeni- 
ans and the Lacedemonians. 

736 Callinus of Ephesus, the earliest Greek elegiac poet, 
flourished. 

735 Naxos, in Sicily, founded by the Chalcidians of Eu- 
boa. 

734 Syracuse founded by Archias of Corinth. 

730 Leontium and Catana, in Sicily, founded, 

728: Megara Hyblea, in Sicily, founded. 

Philolaus of Corinth, the Theban lawgiver, flour- 
ished. 

723 End of the first nasaeeiad war. The Messenians were 
obliged to submit after the capture of Ithome, and 
to pay a heavy tribute to the Lacedemonians. 

721 Sybaris, in Italy, founded by the Acheans. 

718 War between the Lacedesmonians and Argives. 

716 Gyges begins to reign in Lydia. This dynasty reigned, 
according to Herodotus, 160 years, and terminated 
B.C. 546 by the fall of Croesus. 

712 Astacus founded by the Megarians. 

Callinus of Ephesus flourished. 

710 Croton or Crotona, in Italy, founded by the Acha- 
ans. Soon after the foundation of Croton the Ozo- 
Jian Locrians founded the Epizephyrian Locri in 
Italy. 

709 Deioces begins to reign'in Media. The Medes revolt- 
ed from the Assyrians after the death of Sennache- 
rib in B.C. 711. The Assyrians, according to He- 
rodotus, had governed Upper Asia for 520 years. 
This account gives B.C. 710 ++ 520 = B.C. 1230 for 
the commencement of the Assyrian dominion. The 
Median kings reigned 150 years. See B.C. 687 and 
509. 

708 Tarentum founded by the Lacedemonian Parthenie, 
under Phalanthus. 

. Thasos and Parium, on the Propontis, founded by the 
Parians. 

Archilochus of Paros, the Iambic poet, accompanied 

the colony to Thasos, being then in the flower of 


his age. 
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B.C. 
693 Simonides of Amorgos, the lyric poet, flourished. 
Glaucus of Chios, a statuary in metal, flourished. He 
was distinguished as the inventor of the art of sol- 
dering metals. 


690 Foundation of Gela in Sicily, and of Phaselis: in eer 


phylia, 

687 The empire of the Medes is‘eomputed by Herodored 
to commence from this date, the 23d year of their 
independence. It lasted 128 years, and terminated 
in B.C. 559. ‘ 

Archilochus flourished. See B.C. 708. 

685 The beginning of the second Messenian war. 

683: First annual archon at Athens. 

Tyrteus, the Athenian poet, came to Sparta: after the 
first success of the Messenians, and by his martial 


songs roused the fainting courage of the Laceda-.’ 


monians. 


) 678 Ardys, king of Lydia, succeeded Gyges. 


675 Foundation of Cyzicus by the Megarians. 


674 Foundation of Chalcedon by the Megarians. 


672 The Pisate, led by Pantaleon, revolt from the Eleans, 
and espouse the cause of the Messenians. 
Aleman, a native of Sardis in Lydia, andthe Sali 
ic poet of Sparta, flourished. 

670 Psammetichus, king of Egypt, begins to reign. 

669 'The Argives defeat the Lacedwmonians at Hysie. 

668 End of the second Messenian war, pavers: to Pau- 
sanias. 

Thaletas of Crete, the lyric poet et musician, flour- 
ished. 

A sea-fight between the Corinthians and Corcyreans, 
the most ancient sea-fight recorded. 

Zaleucus, the lawgiver in Locri Epizephyrii, flour- 
ished. 

Byzantium founded by the Megarians. 

Phraortes, king of Media, succeeds Deioces. 

The Bacchiadw expelled from Corinth. Cypselus 
begins to reign. He reigned 30 years. 

Foundation of Acanthus, Stagira, Abdera, and Lamp- 
sacus. : 

Birth-of Pittacus, according to Suidas. 

Himera in Sicily founded. 

Pisander, the epic ig of Camirus, in Rhodes, flour-* 
ished. 

Pantaleon, king of Pisa, celebrates the Olympic games, 

Terpander flourished. 

5 Sardis taken by the Cimmerians in the reign of Ada ye 

Phraortes, king-of Media, slain by the Assyrians, and 
succeeded by his son Cyaxares. Irruption of the 
Scythians into Asia, who interrupt Cyaxares inthe, 
siege of Nineveh. 

Cyrene, in Libya, founded by Battus of Thera. 

Mimnermus flourished. 

Foundation- of, Sinope by the Milesians. 
king of Lydia, succeeds Ardys. 

5 Periander succeeds Cypselus at Corinth. He reigned 


665 
664 


662 


Sadyattes, 


40 years. 
Arion flourished in the reign, of Periander. 


621 Legislation of Dracon at Athens, 


ea 


964 


BC. 

620 Attempt of Cylon to make himself master-of Athens. 
He had been victor in the Olympic games in B.C. 
640. Assisted by Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 
whose daughter he had married, he seized the cit- 
adel, but was there besieged by the archon Mega: 
cles, the Alemwonid. Cylon and his adherents sur- 
rendered on a promise that their lives should be 
spared, but they were put to death. 

617 Alyattes, king of Lydia, succeeds Sadyattes. 

616 Neco, king of Egypt, succeeds Psammetichus. 

612 Peace between Alyattes, king of Lydia, and Miletus, 
in the 12th year of the war. 

611 Pittacus overthrows the tyranny of Melanchrus at 
Mytilene. 

Sappho, Alceeus, and Stesichorus donctied 

610 Bi‘th of Anaximander. 

607, Scythians expelled from Asia by sisi: king of 
Media, after holding the dominion of it for 28 years. 

606 Nineveh taken by Cyaxares. 

~ Combat ‘between Pittacus and Phrynon, the.com- 

mander of the Athenians. 

Alczus fought in the wars between the Mytileneans 
and Athenians, and incurred the disgrace of leav- 
ing his shield on the field. 

600 Psammis, king of Egypt,‘succeeds Neco. 

Massilia, in Gaul, founded by the Phoceans. 

599 Camarina, in Sicily, founded 135 years after Syracuse. 
596 Epimenides, the Cretan, came to Athens. 
595 Apries, king of Egypt, succeeds ‘Psammis. 

Birth of Creesus, king of Lydia. : 

Commencement of the Cirrhejan or Sacred War, 
which lasted 10 years. 

594 Legislation of Solon, who was Athenian archon in 
this year. 

592 Anacharsis came to Athens. ; 

591 Cirrha taken by the Amphictyons, 
Arcesilatis I., king of Cyrene, succeeds Battus I. 

589 Commencement of the government of Pittacus at 
Mytilene. He held the supreme power for 10 years 
under the title of Ausymnetes. 

Alceus the poet in exile, and opposed to the govern- 
ment of Pittacus. 

586 The conquest of the Cirrheans completed and the 
Pythian games celebrated. 

The seven wise men flourished. They were, accord- 
ing to Plato, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Solon, Cleobu- 
lus, Myson, Chilon.: The first four were universally 
acknowledged. Periander, whom Plato excluded, 
was admitted by some. 

Sacadas of Argos gained the prize in music in the 

_ first three Pythia, B.C. 586, 582, 578. 
585 Death of Periander. 
582 Clisthenes of Sicyon, victor in the second Pythia. 

Agrigentum founded. 

581.The dynasty of the Cypselide ended. 

579 Pittacus resigns the government of Mytilene, 

575 Battus II., king of Cyrene, succeeds Arcesilatis I. 
val empire of the Phoceans, 

572 The war between Pisa and Elis ended by the subjec- 
tion of the Pisans. 

sopus flourished. 

570 Accession of Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
reigned 16 years. 
569 Amasis, king of Egypt, succeeds Apries. 
Death of Pittacus, 10 years after his abdication. 
566 The Panathenéa instituted at Athens. 

Eugamon flourished. 

564 Alalia, in Corsica, founded by the Phocewans: 
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B.C. Oy 
560 Pisistratus usurps the government of Athens. 
Thales is nearly eighty years of-age. 
' Ibycus of Rhegiuim, the lyric poet, flourished. 
559 Cyrus begins to reign in Persia. The Median empire 
ended. See B.C. 687. — , Fina 
Heracléa,-on the Euxine, founded. 
Anacreon begins to be distinguished. 

556 Simonides of Ceos, the lyric poet, horn. ss 

553 Stesichorus died. 

549 Death of Phalaris of Agrigentum. 

548 The temple at Delphi burned. 

Anaximenes flourished. 

Sardis taken by Cyrus, and the Lydian monarchy 
overthrown. 

Hipponax, the Iambic poet, flonrished: 

Pherecydeés of Syros, the philosopher, and Theognis 
of Megara, the poet, flourished. 

Ibycus of Rhegium, the lyric poet, flourished. 

Babylon taken by Cyrus.* 

Xenophanes of Colophon, the philosopher, flourished. 

Thespis, the Athenian, first exhibits tragedy. 

532 Polycrates becomes tyrant of Samos. 

The philosopher Pythagoras and the poet Anacreon 
flourished. All accounts make them contemporary 
with Polycrates. 

Death of Cyrus and accession of Cdinbsiaes as king 
of Persia. - Ke 

Death of Pisistratus, 33 years after his first usurpation. 

Cambyses conquers Beyet in the fifth year of his 
reign. 

War of the Lacedeemonians against Polycrates of Sa- 
mos, 

Birth of Zschylus. 

Anacreon and Simonides came to Athens in the reign 
of Hipparchus. 

Cheerilus of Athens first exhibits ssn ee 

Polycrates of Samos put to death. 

Death of Cambyses, usurpation of the Magi, and ac- 
cession of Darius, son of Hystaspes, to the Persian 
throne. ‘ 

Hecateus and Dionysius of Miletus, the historians, 
flourished. 

Melanippides of Melos, the dithyrambie poet, flour- 
ished. 

Plateee places itself under the protection of Athens. 

Birth of Cratinus, the comic poet. 

Birth of Pindar. 

Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, slain by Harmodius 
and Aristogiton. 

511 Phrynicus, the tragic poet, flourished. 

510 Expulsion of Hippias and his family from Athens, 

The ten tribes instituted at Athens by Clisthenes. 

Telesilla of Argos, the poetess, flourished. 

Charon of Lampsacus, the historian, flourished. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, the philosopher, and Lasus 
of Hermione, the lyric poet, flourished, 

Naxos besieged by Aristagoras and the Persians. 
Upon the failure of this attempt, Aristagoras. de- 
termines to revolt from the Persians, 

Hecateus the historian took part in the deliberations 
of the Ionians respecting the revolt. 

500 Aristagoras solicits aid from Athens and Sparta. 

Birth of Anaxagoras the philosopher. 
499 First year of the Ionian revolt. The Jonians, assisted 
by the Athenians, burn Sardis. 
ZEschylus, aged 25, first!exhibits tragedy. 

498 Second year of the Ionian revolt. Cyprus recovered 

by the Persians, 
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497 Third year of the Tonian: revolt.” Aristagoras slain in 
Thrace. a Sat 


Death of Pythagoras, according to Ensebius : 

496 Fourth year of the Ionian revolt.’ Histizeus comes 
down to the coast. 

Birth of Hellanicus of Mytilene, the historian. 

495 Fifth year wbdiipionion revolt. 

Birth of Sophocles. en ‘ 

494 Sixth and last year of the Ionian revolt. The Toni- 
ans defeated in a naval battle near Miletus, and-Mi- 
letus taken, 

493 The Persians take the islands of Chios, Lesbos, and 
Tenedos. Miltiades fled:from the Chersonesus to 


Athens. He had been in the Chersonesus-twenty- | 


two years, having succeeded his brother Stesagoras 
in the government in. B.C. 515. 
492 Mardonius, the Persian general, invades Europe, and 
unites Macedonia to the Persian empire. 
491 Darius sends heralds to Greece to demand earth and 
water. 
War between Athens and Zgina. 46 
Demaratus, king of Sparta, deposed by the intrigues 
of his colleague Cleomenes. He flies to Darius. 
490 Datis and Artaphernes, the Persian generals, invade 
Europe. They take Eretria in Euboea, and land in 


Attica under the guidance of Hippias. They are |’ 


defeated at Marathon by the Athenians under the 
command of Miltiades. 
7ZSschylus fought at the battle of ‘ieatatton: wt. 35. 


489 Miltiades attempts to conquer Naxus, but is repulsed. ' 


He is accused, and, unable to pay the fine, in which 
he was condemned, is thrown into prison, where 
he died. 
Panyasis the poet, the uncle of Herodotus, flourished. 
487 Chionides, the Athenian comic poet, first exhibits. 
486 Revolt of Egypt from the Persians in the fourth year 
after the battle of Marathon. 
485 Xerxes, king of Persia, succeeds Darius. 
Gelon becomes master of Syracuse. 
484 Egypt reconquered by the Persians. 
Herodotus born. 
Eschylus gains the prize in tragedy. 
~ Acheeus, the tragic poet, born. 
483 Ostracism. of Aristides. He was recalled from ban- 
ishment three years afterward. 


481 Themistocles the leading man at Athens. He per- 


suades his countrymen to build a fleet of 200 ships, 
that they might be able to resist the Persians. 
480- Xerxes invades Greece. He set out from Sardis at 
the beginning of the spring. The battles of Ther- 
-mopyle and Artemisium were fought at the time 
of the Olympie games, The Athenians deserted 
their city, which was taken by Xerxes, The battle 
of Salamis, in which the fleet of Xerxes was de- 
stroyed, was fought in the autumn. 
Birth of Euripides. 
Pherecydes of Athens, the aisteecan: Somme 
479 After.the return of Xerxes to Asia, Mardonius, who 
was left in the command of the Persian army, 


passed the winter’ in- Thessaly. In the spring | 


he marches southward, and occupies Athens ten 
months after its occupation by Xerxes. At the 
battle of Plates, fought in September, he is defeat- 
ed by the Greeks under the command of Pausanias. 
On the same day the Persian fleet is defeated off 
Mycale by the.Greek fleet. Sestos besieged by the 
Greeks in the autumn, and surrendered in the fol- 


lowing spring. 


B.C. 

479 Antiphon, the Athenian orator, born.’ 

Cheerilus of Samos, the epic poet, probably born. 

478 Sestos taken by the Greeks, Hieron succeeds Gelon. 

The history of Herodotus terminates at the siege of 
Sestos. 

A717 In consequence of the haughty conduct of Pausanias, 
the maritime allies place thernselves under the su- 
premacy of Athens. Commencement of the Athe- 
nian ascendency or empire, which lasted about sev- 
enty years—sixty-five before the ruin of the “Athe- 
nian affairs in Sicily, seventy- -three before the cap- 


ture of Athens by Lysander, 2 
Epicharmus, the comie poet, flourished in the reign 
of Hieron. 


476 Cimon, commanding the Aube: of the Athenians and 
of the allies, expels the Persians from:ion, on the 
Strymon, and then takes the island of S cyros, where 
the bones of Theseus are discovered. 

Phrynichus gains the prize in tragedy. 
Simonides, et. 80, gains the prize in the por ta 
chorus. 

474 Naval victory of Hieron over the Tea : 

Death of Theron of Agrigentum. 

472 The Perse of Aschylus performed. 

471 Themistocles, banished by ostracism, goes ‘tor Argos, 
Pausanias convicted of treason and put to death. 

Thucydides, the historian, born. 
'Timocreonof Rhodes, the lyric poet, flourished h in the 
time of Themistocles. 

469 Pericles begins to take part in. public ae forty: 
years before his death. 

468 Mycene destroyed by the Argives. 

Death of Aristides. 
Socrates born. 
Sophocles gained his first tragic Ni 
467 Death of Hieron. Aa *y 
Andocides, the orator, born. 
Simonides, zt. 90, died. 

466 Naxos revolted and subdued. 

Great victory of Cimon over the Persians atthe Riv- 
er Eurymedon, i in Pamphylia. 

Themistocles flies to Persia. 

After the death of Hieron, Thrasybulus ruled Syra- 


cuse for a year, at the end of which time a demo- - 


cratical form of government was established. 
—. Diagoras of Melos'flourished. 4 
465 Revolt of Thasos. r 
Death of Xerxes, king of Persia, and accession of Ar- 
taxerxes I. ¢ 

464 Earthquake at Sparta, and revolt of the Helots and 
Messenians. 

Cimon marches to the assistance of the Lacedeemo- 
‘nians,. 
Zeno of Elea flourished. 

463 Thasos subdued by Cimon. 

Xanthus of Lydia continued to write history in the 
reign of Artaxerxes. 

461 Cimon marches a second time to the assistance of the 
Lacedzmonians, but his offers are declined by the 
latter, and the Athenian troops sent back. Ostra- 
cism of Cimon. 

Pericles at the head of public ‘affairs at Athens. 

460 Revolt of Inaros, and first year of the Egyptian war, 
which lasted six years. The Athenians sent. assist- 
ance to the Egyptians. 

Democritus and Hippocrates born. 

459 Gorgias flourished. 

458. Lysias born. 
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458 The Oresteia of schylus performed. 

457 Battles inthe Megarid, between the Athenians and 
Corinthians. The, Lacedmonians march into Do-. 
ris, to assist the Dorians against the Phocians. On. 
their return, they are attacked by the Athenians at 


Tanagra, but the latter are defeated. The Atheni- 


ans commence building their long walls, which 
Were completed in the following year. 

Panyasis, the uncle of Herodotus, put to death by 
Lygdamis. 

456 The Athenians, commanded bs Myr eriidess defeat the 
Thebans at @nophyta. 

Recall of Cimon from exile. 

Herodotus wt. 25. Thucydides et, 15. 

Herodotus is said to have recited his history at. the 
Olympic games when Thucydides was a boy. The 
recitation may therefore be placed in this year, if 
the tale be true, which is:-very doubtful. 

Death of Aischylus, et; 69. : 

455 The Messenians conquered by the Lacedzemonians in 
the tenth year of the war. Tolmides, the Athenian 
general, settles the expelled Messenians at Naupac- 
tus. See B.C. 464, Tolmides sails round Pelopon- 
nesus with an Athenian fleet, and does great injury 
to the Peloponnesians, 

End of the Egyptian war in the sixth year. See B.C. 
460., All Egypt conqueréd by the Persians, except 
the marshes, where Amyrtus continued to hold 
out for some years: See B.C) 449, 

Euripides, zt. 25, first gains the prize in tragedy. 

454 Campaign of Pericles at Sicyon and in Acarnania. 

Cratinus, the comic writer, flourished. 

451 Ion of Chios, the tragic writér, begins to exhibit. 

450 Five years’ truce between the Athenians and Pelopon- 

" nesians, made through the intervention of Cimon. 

Anaxagoras, xt. 50, withdraws from Athens, after re- 
siding there thirty years. 

Crates, the comic poet, and Bacchylides, flourished. 

449. Renewal of the war with Persia. The Athenians send 
assistance to Amyrteus. Death of Cimon, and vic- 
tory of the Athenians at Salamis, in Cyprus. 

448 Sacred war between the Delphians and Phocians for 
the possession of the oracle and temple. The Lac: 
edemonians assisted the Delphians, and the Athe- 
nians the Phocians. 

447 The Athenians defeated at Coronea by thé Boeotians. 

445. Revolt of Euboea and Megara from Athens. The five 
years’ truce having expired (sce B.C. 450), the Lac- 
edzmonians, led by Plistoanax, invade Attica. Aft- 
er the Lacedemonians had retired, Pericles recoy- 
ers Eubesa. The thirty years’ truce between Athens 
and Sparta. 

444 Pericles begins to have the sole direction of publiciaf- 
‘fairs at Athens, Thucydides, the son of Milesias, 
the leader of the aristocratical party, ostracized. 

Melissus and Empedocles, .the Philosophers, flour- 
ished. 

443 The Athenians send a colony to'Thurii, in Italy. 

Herodotus, et. 41, and ee et. 15, accompany thig 
colony to Thurii. 

441. Euripides gains the first prize in cpedeay. 

440 Samos revolts from Athens, but is subdued by Peri- 
cles in the ninth month, 

Sophocles, at. 55, was one of the ten Athenian gener- 
als who fought against Samos, 

Melissus, the philosopher, defends Samos against Per- 
icles. 

A decree to prohibit comedy at Athens; 
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439. Athens at the height of its glory, 

437 Colony of Agnomto Amphipolis. 

_ The prohibition of comedy repealed. 

436. Isocrates born. , 

Cratinus, the comic poet, gains the prize. 

435 War between the Corinthians and Corcyreans on 
account of Epidamnus. \ The Corinthians defeated 
by the Corcyreans in a sea- fight. 

The Corinthians make great preparations to carry on 
the war with vigor. 

Lysippus, the comic poet, gains the prize. 

The Corcyreeans and-Corinthians send embassies to 
Athens to solicit assistance. The Athenians form a 
defensive alliance with the Corcyreans. 

432 The Corcyrizans, assisted by the Athenians, defeat the 
Corinthians in the spring. In the same year Poti- 
dea reyolts from Athens. Congress of the Pelo- 
ponnesians in the autumn to decide upon war with 
Athens. 

Andocides the orator, one of the commanders of the 
Athenian fleet to protect the Goveymvsnais against 
the Corinthians. 

Anaxagoras, prosecuted for impiety at Athens, with- 
draws to Lampsacus, where he died about four 
years afterward. 

Aspasia prosecuted by the, comic poet Hermippus, 
but acquitted through the influence of Pericles, 

Prosecution and death of Phidias. 

First-year of the Peloponnesian war.. The Thebans 
make an attempt upon Plate two months before 
midsummer, Highty days afterward, Attica is in- 
vaded by the’ Peloponnesians. Alliance between 
the Athenians and Sitalces, king of'Thrace. 

Hellanicus et. 65, Herodotus et. 53, Thucydides set. 
40, at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 

The Medea of Euripides exhibited. 

Second year of the Beko pease war. 
vasion of Attica. 

The plague rages at Athens. 

Third year of the Peloponnesian war. ‘Potidea sur- 
renders to the Athenians after a siege of more than 
two years. Naval actions of Phormio in the Co- 
rinthian gulf. Commencement of the siege of Pla- 
tee. Death of Pericles in the autumn. 

Birth of Plato, the philosopher, 

Eupolis and Phrynichus, the comic (poets, exhibit. 

428 Fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, Third inva- 
sion of Attica. Revolt of all Lesbos except Me- 
thymna. Mytilene besieged toward the autumn. 

Death of Anaxagoras, et. 72. 

The Hippolytus of Euripides gains the first prize. 

Plato, the comic poet, first exhibits. 

427 Fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. Fourth inva- 
sion of Attica. Mytilene taken by the Athenians 
and Lesbos recovered. The demagogue Cleon be- 
gins to have great influence in public affairs. Pla- 
tee surrendered to the Peloponnesians. Sedition 
at Coreyra, The Athenians send assistance to the 
Leontinians in Si¢ily. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, first exhibits. He gains 
the prize with the play called Aaradets, which is 
lost. 

Gorgias ambassador from Leontini to Athens. He 
was probably now nearly sixty years of age. 

426 Sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. The Pelopon- 
nesians do not inyade Atticain consequence of an 
earthquake. . % 

Lustration of Delos. 4 
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426 The Babylonians of Aristophanes, ’ 

425 Seventh year of the Peloponnesian war. Fifth inva- 
sion of Attica. Demosthenes takes possession of 
Pylos. The Spartans in the island of Sphacteria 

surrendered to Cleon seventy-two days afterward. 
Eruption of Mount. tna. ; 
Accession of Darius Nothus. 
The Acharnians of Aristophanes. 

424 Eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. Nicias rava- 
ges the coast of Laconia and captures the island of 
Cythera. March of Brasidas into Thrace,-who ob- 
tains possession of Acanthus and Amphipolis. The 
Athenians defeated by the Thebans at Delium. 

Socrates and Xenophon fought at the battle of Delium. 
' Thucydides, the historian, commanded at Amphipolis. 
The Knights of Aristophanes. 

423 Ninth year of the Pelopenvesien ‘war, 
year. 

Thucydides banished in eousennens of the loss of 
Amphipolis. He was 20 years in-exile. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes first exhibited. 

Antiochus of Syracuse brought down his history to 
this date. 

422 Tenth year of the Peloponnesian war. | Hostilities in 
~Thrace between the Lacedemonians and Atheni- 
ans, Both Brasidas and Cleon fail in battle. Athe- 
nian citizens at'this time computed at 20,000. 

The Wasps of Aristophanes, and second exhibition 
of the Clouds, 
Death of Cratinus; 
Protagoras, the sophist, comes to > Athol: 

421 Eleventh year of the Peloponnesian war. Truce for 
fifty years between the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians. Though this truce was not-formally de- 
‘clared to be at an end till B.C. 414, there were, not- 
withstanding, frequent hostilities meantime. 

The Mapixas and Kédakes of Eupolis. 

420 Twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war. Treaty be- 
tween the Athenians and Argives effected by means 
of Alcibiades. 

The ”Aypzoc of Pherecrates. The Abréduxos of Eu- 
polis. 

419 Thirteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
des marches into Peloponnesus. 

The Peace of Aristophanes. 

418 Fourteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. The Athe- 
nians send a force into Peloponnesus to assist the 
Argives against the Lacedeemonians, but are defeat- 
ed.at the battle of Mantinea. Alliance between Spar- 
ta and Argos. 

417 Fifteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, 


Truce for a 


Alcibia- 


416 Sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. ‘The Athe- 
nians conquer Melos. ' 

Agathon, the tragic poet, gains the prize. 

415 Seventeenth year of the Peloponnesian war. The 


Athenian expedition against Sicily. It sailed after 
midsummer, commanded by Nicias, Alcibiades, and 
Lamachus, Mutilation of the Hermes at Athens 


before the fleet sailed. The Athenians take Cata-. 


na. Alcibiades is recalled home: he makes his es- 
cape, and takes refuge with the Lacedzmonians, 
Andocides, the orator, imprisoned on the mutilation 
of the Hetme. He escapes by turning informer. 
He afterward went to Cyprus and other countries, 
Kenocles, the tragic poet, gains the first prize. 
Archippus, the comic poet, gains the prize. 
414 Highteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. Second 
campaign in Sitily. The Athenians invest Syra- 
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cuse. Gylippus, the-Lacedszemonian, comes to the 

; assistance of the Syracusans. 

The Birds and Auphiacans (a lost ape ay of, ‘Aris- 
tophanes. j f 

‘Amipsias, the comic poet, gains the prize with his 
Kwpacrat. 

413 Nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war...’ Invasion 
of Attica and fortification of ioesiets on the advice 
of Alcibiades. . sy 

Third campaign in Sicily. Wecsasthichos sent with a 
large force to the assistance of the Athenians. 
tal destruction of the Athenian army and fleet. . Ni- 
cias and Demosthenes surrender and are put to 
death on the 12th or 13th of September, 16 or 17 
days after the eclipse of the moon, which took place 
on the 27th of August. ’ 

Hegemon of Thasos, the comic poet, was 3 exbibiting 
his parody of the Gigantomachia when the’ news 
arrived at Athens of the defeat in Sicily. y 

412 Twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war. The Les- 
bians revolt from Athens, Alcibiades sent by the 
Lacedzemonians to Asia to form.a treaty with the 
Persians. He succeeds in his mission, and forms’a 
treaty with Tissaphernes, and urges the Athenian 
allies in Asia; to revolt. The Athenians make use 

~ of the 1000 talents-deposited. for extreme emerg- 
encies, 

The Andromeda of Euripides. 

411 Twenty-first year of the Peloponnesian war. “Demoe- 
racy abolished at Athens, and the government in- 
trusted to a council of Four Hundred. This coun- 
cil holds the government four,.months. The Athe- 

‘nian army at Samos recalls Alcibiades from ‘exile 
and appoints him one of their generals. He is aft- 
erward recalled by a vote of the people at Athens, 
but he remained abroad for the next four years at 
the head of the Athenian forces. Mindarus, the 
Lacedemonian admiral, defeated-at Cynossema. 

Antiphon, the orator, had a great share in-the estab- 
lishment of the Four Hundred. After their down- 
fall he is brouyht to trial and put to death. 

The history of Thucydides suddenly breaks off in the 
middle of this year. 

The Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazuse of ‘Ariotephenelt 

Lysias returns from Thurii to Athens. = 

410 Twenty-second year of the Peloponnesian war. Min- 
darus defeated and’slain by Alcibiades at Cyzicus. 

409 Twenty-third year of the Peloponnesian war. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles. 

_ Plato, eet. 20, begins to hear Socrates. 

408 Twenty-fourth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
cibiades recovers Byzantium. 

The Orestes of Euripides. 

The Plutus of Aristophanes. 

407 Twenty-fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. Alcibi- 
ades returns to Athens. Lysander appointed the 
Lacedemonian admiral and supported by Cyrus, 
who this year received the government of the coun- 
tries on the Asiatic coast. Antiochus, the lieutenant 
of Alcibiades, defeated by Lysander at Notium in 
the absence of Alcibiades: Alcibiades is in conse- 
quence banished, and ten néw generals appointed. 

Antiphanes, the comic poet, born. 

406 Twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. Calli- 
cratidas, who succeeded Lysander as Lacedsemo- 
nian admiral, defeated by the Athenians in the sex- 
fight off the Arginus® islands. The Athenian gen- 
erals condemned to: death,. because they had nos 
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” picked up the bodies of those who had fallen in the 
battle. 

406. Dionysius becomes master of iy Risto’ 

Death of Euripides. 

Death of Sophocles. 

Philistus of Syracuse, the historian, pagiousea the 
cause of Dionysius. 

405 Twenty-seventh year of the Peloponnesian war. Ly- 

'. sander defeats the Athenians off Egospotami, and 
takes or destroys all their fleet with the exception 
of eight ships, which fled with Conon to Cyprus. 

The Frogs of Aristophanes acted in ne. at the 
Lenea. 

404 Twenty- eighth and last year of the Peloponnesian 
war.’ Athens taken by Lysander in the spring, on 
the 16th of the month Munychion. Democracy 
abolished, and the government intrusted to thirty 
men, usually called the Thirty Tyrants. 

The Thirty Tyrants held their power for eight months, 
till Thrasybulus occupied Phyle and advanced to 
the Pirus. 

Death of Alcibiades during the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Lysias banished after the battle of Zgospotami. 

403 Thrasybulus and his party obtain possession of the 
Pirzeus, from whence they carried on war for sev- 
eral months against the Ten, the successors of the 
Thirty. They obtain possession’ of Athens before 
Hecatombeon (July) ; but the contest between the 
parties was not finally concluded till Boédromion 
(September). The date of the amnesty, by which 
the exiles were restored, was the 12th of Boédro- 
mion. Euclides was archon at the time. 

“Thucydides, zt. ae Lysias, ‘and Andocides return to 
Athens. 

401 Expedition of Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes. 

- He falls in the battle of Cunaxa, which was fought 

-in the autumn. His Greek auxiliaries commence 
their return to Greece, usually called the retreat 
of the Ten ‘Thousand. 

First year of the war of Lacedzemon and Elis. 

. Xenophon accompanied Cyrus, and afterward was 
~ the principal genéral of the Greeks in their retreat. 

Ctesias, the historian, was physician at the court of 
Artaxerxes at this time. 

The Gdipus at Colonus of Sophocles exhibited, after 
his death, by his grandson Sophocles. ~See B.C. 406, 

Telestes gains a dithyrambic prize. 

400 Return of the Ten Thousand to Greece. 

Second year of the war of Lacedemon and Elis. 

The speech of Andocides on the Mysteries: heis now 
about 67 years of age. 

399 The Lacedemonians send Thimbron with-an army 
to assist the Greek cities in Asia against Tissapher- 
nes and Pharnabazus, The remainder of the Ten 
Thousand incorporated with the troops of Thim- 
bron. . In the autumn Thimbron was superseded 
by Dercyllidas. 

Third and last year of the war ‘of Lacedemon and 
Elis, 

Death of Socrates, et. 70, 

Plato withdraws to Megara. 

398 Dercyllidas continues the war in Asia with success, 
Ctesias brought his Persian History down to,this year. 
Astydamas, the tragic poet, first exhibits. 
Philoxenus, Timotheus, and Telestes flourished. 

397 Dercyllidas still continues the war in Asia. 

396 Agesilaus supersedes Dercyllidas. First campaign 

of Agesilaus in Asia. » He Winters.at Ephesus. 
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396 Sophocles, the-grandson of ‘the great Septiostes be: 
gins to yee this wean in his own name. See B. Ce 
4002s! * ‘ ii 

Setooiutes the philosopher, born. 

395 Second campaign of Agesilaus in Asia. He défeata 
Tissaphernes, and becomes master of Western 
Asia. ‘Tissaphernes: superseded by  Tithraustes, 
who sends envoys into Greece-to induce the Greek 
states to declare war against Lacedamon.. Com- 
mencement of the war of the Greek states against 
Lacedemon. ‘Lysander slain at Haliartus. 

Plato, et. 34, returns to Athens. 

394 Agesilaus recalled from Asia to fight against the’Greek 
States, who had declared war against Lacedamon. 

He passed the Hellespont about midsummer, and 
was at the entrance of Boeotia on the 14th of Au- 
gust, He defeats the allied forces at Coronea. ‘A 
little before the latter battle, the Lacedzemonians 
also-gained a victory near Corinth; but about the 
same time, Conon; the Athenian admiral, and Phar- 
nabazus, gained.a decisive victory over Pisander, 
the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. 

Xenophon accompanied Agesilaus from Asia, and 
fought against his country at Coronea. ‘He was; in 
consequence, banished from Athens. He retired 
under Lacédeemonian protection to Scillus, where 
he composed his works. 

Theopompus brought his history down to this year, 
It embraced a period of 17 years, from the battle 
of Cynossema, B.C. 411, to the battle of Cnidos, 
B.C, 394, . 

393 Sedition at Corinth and victory of the Lacedzmoni- 
ans at Lecheeum. Pharnabazus and Conon ravage 
the-coasts of Peloponnesus. Conon begins-to re- 
store the long walls of Athens and the fortifications 
of the’ Pirzeus. 

392 The Lacedwmonians under Agesilaus ravage the Co- 
rinthian territory, but a Spartan mora is cut to 
pieces by Iphicrates. 

The Ecclesiavuse of Aristophanes. 

391 Expedition of Agesilaus into Acarnania. 

Speech of Andocides “On the Peace,” 
ished. < 

Plato, the comic poet, exhibits, 

390 Expedition of Agesipolis into Argolis. The Persians 
again espouse the cause of the Lacedeemonians, and 
Conon is thrown into prison. The Athenians assist 
Evyagoras of Cyprus against the Persians. Thra-, 
sybulus, the Athenian commander, is defeated and. 
slain by the Lacedeemonian Teleutias at Aspendus, 

389 Agyrrhius sent, as-the successor of Thrasybuhus, to 
Aspendus, and Iphicrates to the Hellespont. 

Plato, at. 40, goes to Sicily : the first of the three voy- 
ages. 

4&schines born about this time. 

388 Antalcidas, the Lacedsmonian commander on the 
Asiatic coast, opposed to Iphicrates and Chabrias. 

The second edition of the Plutus of Aristophanes, 

387 The peace of Antalcidas. 

Antiphanes, the comic poet, begins to exhibit. 

386 Restoration of Plate, and independence of the towns 
of Beeotia. 

385 Destruction of Mantinea by the Lacedeemonians un- 
der Agesipolis. 

Great sea-fight between Evagoras and the Persians. 

384 Birth of Aristotle. 3 

382 First year of the Olynthian war: 
ans commanded by Teleutias. 


He is ban- 


The Lacedeemoni- 


Phoebidas sblizes the Cadmea, the citadel of Thebes.. 
This was before Teleutias marched to Olynthus. 
irth of Demosthenes. ; % 
381 grees year of the Olynthian war. 
and the command taken by. Agesipolis.. 
380 Mura year of the Olynthian war,, Death of Agesipo- 
is, who is succeeded by. Polybiades. 
The Panegyricus of Isocrates. 
379 Foarth and last year. of the Olynthian, war. 
Clynthians surrender to Polybiades. ; 


The 


Surrender of Phlius, after a,siege of 20 months, to | 


Agesilaus. 

The Oadmea recovered by the Theban exiles i in the 
winter, 

378 Cleombrotus sent into Beeotia in the middle of win- 
ter, hut returned without effecting any thing. The 
Laceleemonian Sphodrias makes an attempt upon 
the Pijwus. The Athenians form an alliance with 
the Thebans against Sparta. First expedition of 
Agesilat s into Beeotia. 

Death of lysias. 

377 Second exjedition of Agesilaus into Beeotia 

376 Cleombrotts marches into Beeotia, and sustains a 
slight repuse at the passes of Citheron. 

The Lacedenonian fleet conquered by Chabrias off 
Naxos, andthe Athenians recover the dominion of 
the sea. \ 

Tenth and las\ year of the war between Evagoras 
and the Perskns. 

Demosthenes let an orphan in his seventh year. 

Anaxandrides, tke comic poet, flourished. 

375. Cleombrotus sentinto Phocis, which had been invaded 
by the Thebans,who withdraw into their own coun- 
try on his arriva. 

Araros, the son 0 Aristophanes, first exhibits com- 
edy. “\ 

'Eubulus, the comicpoet, flourished. ¢ 

374 The Athenians, en of the Thebans, conclude a 


peace with Lacedzmon. Timotheus, the Atheni- 
an commander, tales Corcyra, and on his return 
to Athens restores he Zacynthian exiles to their 
country, This leadi to a renewal of the war be- 
tween Athens and Leedzemon. 

Second destruction of Rata, 

Jason elected Tagus of Thessaly. 

Isocrates advocated the \ause of the Plateans in his 
WMaraikés. \ 

373 The Lacedwmonians attehpt to regain possession of 
Corcyra, and send Mnaippus with a force for the 
purpose, but he is defeata and slain by the Corcy- 
reans. Iphicrates, with Pallistratus and Chabrias 
as his colleagues, sent to Jorcyra. 

Prosecution of Timotheus ly Callistratus and Iphic+ 
rates: Timotheus is acqutted. 

372 Timotheus goes to Asia. Iphtrates continued in the 
command of a fleet in the Iqjian Sea. 

The most eminent orators of tls period were Leoni- 
das, Callistratus, Aristophon the Azenian, Cepha- 
lus the Colyttian, Thrasybulu the Colyttian, and 
Diophantus. 

Astydamas gains the prize in tragdy. 

8371 Congress at Sparta, 4 and general Peace, from which 
the Thebans were excluded, bequse they would 
not grant the independence of the ceotian towns. 

The Lacedwemonians, commanded b Cleombrotus, 
invade Boeotia, but are defeated bythe Thebans 
under Epaminondas at the battle of huctra. 


Foundation of Megalopolis. 
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Teleutias slain, | 


B.C. 
370 Expedition of Agesilaus into Arcadia. 
Jason of Phere slain. After the interval of a year, 


Alexander of Phere proceeds to his Bower in’ 


* "Thessaly. 
369 First. invasion - of Pelopolien by the Thebans. 
They remain in Peloponnesus four months, and 


‘a found Messene, 


368 Second invasion of Peloponnesus by the Theban 

Expedition of Pelopidas to-Thessaly. He is impris+ 
oned by Alexander of PRG, but Epaminondas 
obtains his release. 

Eudoxus flourished, 

Aphareus begins to exhibit aged es) a 9 

367 Archidamus gains a victory over the Arcadians. 

Embassy of Pelopidas to Persia. 

Death of the elder Dionysius of Ryracude, after a reign 
of 38 years, a 

Aristotle, et. 17, comes to Athens. arr: 

366 Third invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. — 

The Archidamus: of Isocrates. 

365 War between Arcadia and Elis. ; 

364 Second campaign of the war between Arcadia and 
Elis. Battle of Olympia at the time of the games. 

Demosthenes, et. 18; delivers his oration against 
Aphobus. 

862 Fourth invasion of. Ploponeate tess the Thebans. 
Battle of Mantinea, in June; in which Epambnoniiep 
is killed. , 

Xenophon brought down his Greek history. to the 
battle of Mantinea. 

Eschines, the orator, «et. 27, is PESSS at Mantinea. 

361 A general peace between all the belligerents, with the 
exception of the Lacedeemonians, because the latter 
would not acknowledge the ee ee of the 
Messenians. 

Agesilaus goes to Saeot to assist Tachos, and diesi in 
the winter, when preparing to return home. 

Birth of Dinarchus, the orator. 

360 War between the Athenians and ‘Olyedhiane for the 
possession of Amphipolis. _Timotheus, the Atheni- 
an general, repulsed at Amphipolis. 

_ Theopompus commenced his history from this year. 

359 Accession of Philip, king of Macedonia, et, 23.. He 
defeats Argeus, who laid claim to the throne, de- 
clares Amphipolis a free city, and makes peace with 
the Athenians. He then defeats the Peonians and 
Illyrians, : 

Death of Alexander of Phére, who’ was succeeded 
by Tisiphonus. 

358 Amphipolis taken by Philip. Expedition oF the Athe- 
nians into Hubcea. « 

357 Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium revolt from Athens. 
First year of the Social War. Chares and Chabri- 
as sent against Chios, but fail in their attempt upon 
the island. Chabrias killed. 

The-Phocians seize Delphi. Commencement of the 
Sacred War. The Thebans and the Locrians are 
the chief opponents of the Phocians. 

Dion sails from Zacynthus and lands in Sicily about 


. 


September. 

Death of Democritus, et. 104, of Hippocrates, zat. 104, 
and of the poet Timotheus. 

356 Second year of the Social war. 

Birth of Alexander, the son of Philip and Olympias, 
at the time of the Olympic games, 

Potidea taken by Philip, who gives it to Olynthus, 

Dionysius the younger expelled ‘from Syracuse by 
Dion, after a reign of 12 years, , 


970 


B.C. ‘ 
356 Philistus, the historian, espouses the side of Dionys- 
ius, but is defeated and slain, 
The speech of Isocrates De-Pace.. 


' 855 Third and last year of the Social War. -Peace con- | 


cluded between Athens and her former allies. 
354 Trial and condemnation of Timotheus: 
Demosthenes begins to speak in the assemblies of the 
people. 


353 Philip seizes upon Pagasee, and begins to besiege Me- | 


thone. 
- Death of Dion. 

352 Philip takes Methone and enters Thessaly.. He de- 
feats and slays Onomarchus, the Phocian general, 
expels the tyrants from Phere, and becomes mas- 
ter of Thessaly. He attempts to pass Thermopy- 
le, but is prevented by the Athenians. 

War between Lacedwemon and Megalopolis. 

The first Philippic of Demosthenes. 

351 Speech of Demosthenes for the Rhodians. 

349 The Olynthians, attacked by Philip, ask succor from 

Athens, ) 

The Olynthiac orations of Demosthenes. 

348° Olynthian war continued. 

The speech of Demosthenes against Midias. 

347 Olynthus taken and destroyed by Philip. 

, . Death of Plato, set, 82. Speusippus succeeds Plato. 

Aristotle, upon the death of Plato, went to Atarne. 

Anaxandrides, the comic poet, exhibits. 

346 Peace between Philip and the Athenians. 

Philip overruns Phocis and brings the Sacred war to 
an end, after it had lasted:ten years. All the Pho- 
cian cities, except Abze, were destroyed. ; 

Oration of Isocratés to Philip. 

Oration of Demosthenes on the Peace. 

345 Speech of Aischines against Timarchus. 

344 Timoleon sails from Corinth to Syracuse, to expel 

the tyrant Dionysius, 

Aristotle, after three years’ Stay at Atarnes, went to 
Mytilene. 

The'second Philippic of Demosthenes. 

343 Timoleon completes the conquest of Syracuse. 

Dionysius was thus finally expelled. He had regained 

‘ the sovereignty after his first expulsion by Dion, 

Disputes between Philip and the Athenians. An Athe- 
nian expedition is sent into Acarnania to counteract 
Philip, who was in that country. 

The speech of Demosthenes respectirg Halonnesus, 

The speeches of Demosthenes and, Aischines, Tep? 
Tlaparpeobsias. 


wy 


342 Philip’s expedition to Thrace. He is opposed by Di- } 


opithes, the Athenian general at the Chersonesus, 

Aristotle comes to the court of Philip: 

Death of Menander, 

_ Isocrates, at. 94, began to’ compose the Panathenaic 
oration. xe 
341 Philip is still in Thrace, where he wintered, 

The oration of Demosthenes‘on the Chersonesus, in 
which he vindicates the conduct of Diopithes, and 
the third and fourth Philippics. 

Birth of Epicurus. 

340 Philip besieges Selymbria, Perinthus, and Byzantium, 

Isocrates completes the Panathenaic oration. See 
B.C. 342," 

Ephorus brought down his history to the siege of Pe- 
rinthus. 

339 Renewal of the war between Philip and the Atheni- 
ans. .Phocion compels’ Philip to raise the siege 
both of Byzantium and Perinthus. 
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339 Xen ocrates succeeds Speusippus at the Academy. 

338: Philip is, chosen general of the Amphictyoné, to carry 
on the war against Amphissa. He marches through 
Thermopyle,and seizes Elatea. The Athenians 
form analliance with the Thebans; but their united 
forces are defeated by Philip .at the battle of Chee- 
ronea, fought on. the 7th of Metageitnion (Aagust). 
Philip becomes master of Greece, Congress at 
Corinth, in which war is declared:by Greece against 
Persia, and Philip appointed to.conduct it, 

Death of Isocrates, at. 98. 

337 Death of Timoleon, : 

336 Murder of Philip, and accession of his son Alexander, 
eet. 20. ; 123 

' Dinarchus, et. 26, began to compose orations. 
335 Alexander marches against the Thracizns, Triballi, 
and Ilyrians. While he is engaged in the war, 
Thebes revolts. He forthwith marchs southward, 
and destroys Thebes. / 
Philippides, the comic poet, flourishec. 5 

334 Alexander commences the war against Persia. He. 
crosses the Hellespont in the spring, defeats the 
Persian satraps at the Granicus inthe month Thar- 
gelion (May), and conquers the western part of 
Asia Minor. 

Aristotle returns to Athens. 

333 Alexander subdues Lycia in the winter, collects his 
forces at Gordium in the spring, and defeats Darius 
at Issus late in the autumn. ‘ 

332 Alexander takes Tyre, after a sege of seven months, 
in Hecatombon (July), He takes Gaza in Sep- 
tember, and then marches jato Egypt, which sub- 
mits to him. In the winterhe visits the oracle of 
Ammon, and gives orders fr the foundation of Al. 
exandrea, 
tephanus, the comic poet, fourished. 

331 Alexander sets out from Memphis in the spring, 
marches through Phosnitia and Syria, crosses the 
Euphrates at Thapsacusin the middle of the sum- 
mer, and defeats Dariu again at Arbela or Gauga- 
mela on the 1st of Ocbber. He wintered at Per- 
sepolis, , 

In Greece, Agis is defeatd and'slain by Antipater. 

330 Alexander marches int Media, and takes Ecbatana: 
From thence he sets ut in pursuit of Darius, who 

/ is slain by Bessus. ifter the death of Darius, Al- 
exander conquers Fyrceania, and marches in pur- 
suit of Bessus throigh Drangiana and -Arachosia, - 
toward Bactria, “A 

The speech of A&schines against Ctesiphon, and the 
speech of Demostlenes on the Crown, /Bschines, 
after his failure, yithdrew to Asia. 

Speech of Lycurgs against Leocrates, 

Philemon began t¢ exhibit comedy, during the reign 
of Alexander, alittle earlier than Menander, 

329 Alexander marcles across the Paropamisus in the 
winter, passesthe Oxus, takes Bessus, and reaches 
the Jaxartes, where he founds a city Alexandrea, 
He subsequeitly crosses the Jaxartes, and defeats 
the Scythia. He winters at Bactra, 

328 Alexander igs employed during the whole of this cam-~ 
paign in the conquest of Segdiana, 

Crates, the synic, flourished, — . 

327 Alexandercompletes the conquest of Sogdiana early 
in the pring. He marries Roxana, the daughter 

_ of Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince. After the subjuga- 
tion a Sogdiana, Alexander returns to Bactra, from 
whace he marches to invade India. He crosses 


y 
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; the Hydaspes, and defeats Potus. He continues 
his march’as far as the Hyphasis, but is there com- 
pelled by his troops to return to the Hydaspes. In 
the autumn he begins to sail down the Hydaspes 
and the Indus to the ocean, which he reached in 
July in the following year. 

326 Alexander returns to Persia with part of his troops 
through Gedrosia. He sends Nearchus with the 
fleet to sail from the mouths of the Indus to the Per- 
sian Gulf. Nearchus accomplishes the voyage in 
129 days. i 

395 Alexander reaches Susa at the beginning of the year. 


Toward the close of it he visits Ecbatana, where’ 


Hephastion dies. 
in the winter. 

324 Alexander reaches Babylon in the spring. 

Harpalus comes to Athens, and bribes many of the 
Greek orators. 

Demosthenes, accused of having received a bribe 
from Harpalus, is condemned to pay a fine of 50 
talents. | He withdraws to Troezen and Aigina. 

323 Death of Alexander at Babylon i in June, after a reign 
of twelve years and eight months. 

Division of the satrapies among Alexander’s generals. 

The Greek states make war against Macédonia, usu- 
ally called the Lamian war. Leosthenes, the Athe- 
nian general, defeats Antipater, and besieges Lamia, 
in which Antipater had taken refuge. Death of Le- 
osthenes. 

Demosthenes returns to Athens. 

Hyperides pronounces the funeral oration over those 
who had fallen in the Lamian war. 

Epicurus, zt. 18, conies to Athens. 

“Death of Diogenes, the cynic. 

322 Leonnatus comes to the assistance of Antipater, but 
is defeated and slain. 
ance of Antipater. Defeat of the confederates at 
the battle of Crannon on the 7th of August. End 
of the Lamian war. Munychia occupied by the 
Macedonians on the 19th:of September. 

Death of Demosthenes on the 14th of October. 

Death of Aristotle, et. 63, at Chalcis, whither he had 
withdrawn from Athens a few months before. 

$21 Antipater and Craterus cross over into Asia, to carry 
on war against Perdiccas. Craterusis defeated and 
slain by Eumenes, who had espoused the side of 
Perdiccas. 
slain by his own troops. 
at Triparadisus. 

Menander, zt. 20, exhibits his first comedy. 

320° Antigonus carries on war against Eumenes. 

319 Death of Antipater, after appointing Polysperchon re- 

; gent, and his son Cassander chiliarch. 

Escape of Eumenes from Nora, where he had been 
long besieged by Antigonus. 

Demades put to death by Cassander. 

818 War between Cassander and Polysperchon in Greece. 
The Athenians put Phocion to death. Athens is 
conquered by Cassander, who places it under the 
government of Demetrius Phalereus. 

317 Eumenés is appointed by Polysperchon commander 
of the royal forces in the East, and is opposed by 
Antigonus. Battle of Gabiene, between Eumenes 
and Anti gonus. ‘ie 

Death of Arridzus, Philip, and Eurydice. 

Olympias returns to Macedonia, and is besieged by 
Cassander at Pydna. 

316 Last battle between Antigonus and Eumenes, 


Campaign against the Cossei 


Partition of the provinces 


Eu 


é 


Craterus comes to the assist-' 


Perdiccas invades Egypt, where he is | 
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menes surrendered by the Argyraspids, and put,to 

' death. ‘Antigonus becomes master of Asia. > Seleu- 
cus flies from Babylon, and takes refuge with Ptole- 
my in Egypt. 

‘Cassander takes Pydna, and puts Olympias to death, 
He marries Thessalonice, the daughter of Philip, 
and keeps Roxana and her son Alexander IV. in 
custody. *Cassander rebuilds Thebes, 

315 Coalition of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Ly- 

simachus against ‘Antigonus. First year of the war. 
Polemon succeeds Xenocrates at the Academy. 

314 Second year of the war against Antigonus. ' Success- 
es of Cassander in Greece. Antigons conquers 
Tyre, and winters in Phrygia, ~~; 

Death of the orator ZEschines, eet. 75. 

313 Third year of the war against Antigonus. . 

312 Fourth year of the war against Antigonus. ‘Ptolemy 
and Seleucus defeat Demetrius, the son of Antigo- 
nus, at Gaza, Seleucus recovers Babylon on the 
1st of October, from which the « era of the Seleuci- 
de commences. 

311 General peace. 

Murder of Roxana and Alexander IV. by Cassander. 

310 Hercules, the son of Alexander mae Barsine, a pre- 
tender to the throne. 

Ptolemy appears as liberator of the Greeks. Renew- 
al of hostilities between him and Antigonus. : 

Agathocles lands in Africa, 

Epicurus, et. 31, begins to, teach -at Mytilene and. 
Lampsacus. 


‘ 


309 Hercules murdered by Polysperchon, - 
308 Ptolemy’s expedition to Greece. ae 
307 Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, becomes master of 
Athens. Demetrius Phalereus leaves the city. 
The orator Dinarchus goes into exile. \ 
306 Demetrius recalled from Athens. He defeats Ptole- 
my in a great sea-fight off Salamis in Cyprus. Aft- 
er that battle Antigonus assumes the title of king, 
and his example is followed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander. r 
Antigonus invades Egypt, but is compelled to retreat. 
Epicurus settles at Athens, where he teaches about 
36 years, till his death, at the age of 72. 
305 Rhodes besieged by Demetrius. 
304 Demetrius makes peace with the Rhodians, and re: 
turns to Athens. 
303 Demetrius carries on the war in Greece with success 
against Cassander. . 
302 War continued in Greece between Demetrius and 
Cassander. 
Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes, banished. 
Archedicus, the comic poet, flourished. * 
301 Demetrius crosses over to Asia. 


Battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia, about the month of Au- 
gust, in which Lysimachus and Seleucus defeat An- 
tigonus and Demetrius. Apygonus, eet, 81, falls in 
the battle. 

Hieronymus of Cardia, the historian, flourished. 

300 Demetrius obtains possession of Cilicia, and marties 
his daughter Stratonice to Seleucus. 

Birth of Lycon, the Peripatetic. 

297 Demetrius returns to Greece, and makes an attempt 
upon Athens, but is repulsed. 

Death of Cassander, and-accession of his son Philip. 

296 Death of Philip, and accession of his brother Antipater. 

Demetrius takes Salamis and Aigina, and lays siege 
‘to Athens. 

Pyrrhus returns to Epirus. 
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295 Demetrius takes Athens ~ > 434 
294 Demetrius makes an expedition into Péloponnesus. 
, Civil war in Macedonia between the two brothers 
Antipater and Alexander. 
Demetrius becomes king of Macedonia. 
292 Demetrius conquers Thebes. 
Dinarchus returns from exile. ‘ F 
291 Lysimachus defeated, and taken prisoner by the Geta. 
Second insurrection of Thebes against Demetrius. 
Pyrrhus inyades Thessaly, but is obliged to retire be- 
fore Demetrius. 
Death of Menander, aat. 52. 
290 Demetrius takes Thebes a second time. He cele- 
' bratés the Pythian games at Athens. 


“289 Demetrius carries on war against Pyrrhus and the 


Ztolians. He marries Lanassa, one of the wives 
of Pyrrhus, and the daughter of Agathocles. 

Posidippus, the comic poet, begins to exhibit. 

288 Death of Agathocles. 

287 Coalition against Demetrius. He is driven out of 
Macedonia, and his dominions.divided between Ly- 
simachus and Pyrrhus. 

Demetrius sails to, Asia. 

Pyrrhus driven out of Macedonia by Lysimachus, 
after seven months’ possession. 

Strato succeeds Theophrastus. 

286 Demetrius surrenders himself to Seleucus, who keeps 
him in captivity. 

285 Ptolemy II. Philadelphus is associated in the kingdom 
by his father. 

284 Demetrius, zt. 54, dies in captivity at Apamea, in Syria. 

283 Death of Ptolemy Soter, et. 84. 

281 Lysimachus is defeated and slain by Seleucus at the 
battle of Corupedion. 

280 Seleucus murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, seven 
months after the death of Lysimachus, 

; Antiochus I, the son of Seleucus, becomes King of 
Asia, Ptolemy Ceraunus King of Thrace and Mace- 
donia. 

Pyrrhus crosses into Italy. 

Irruption of the Gauls and death of Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus. He issucceeded by his brother Meleager, who 
reigns only two months, 

Rise of the Achean league: ~ 

Demosthenes honored, with a statue on the motion of 
his nephew Demochares. 

Birth of Chrysippus, 5 

279 Antipater King of Macedonia for a short time. Sos- 
thenes, the Macedonian general, checks the Gauls: 
The Gauls, under Brennus, invade Greece, but Bren- 
nus anda great part of his army are destroyed at 
Delphi. Death of Sosthenes. 

278 Antigonus Gonatas becomes King of Macedonia. 

Zeno of Cittium flourished at Athens. 

275 Birth of Eratosthenes. 

274 Pyrrhus returns to Italy. 

Birth of Euphorion. 

273 Pyrrhus invades Macedonia, and expels Antigonus 
Gonatas. ; 

272 Pyrrhus. invades Peloponnesus, and perishes in an 
attack on Argos. Antigonus regains Macedonia. 

270 Death of Epicurus, et. 72. 

262 Death of Philemon, the comic poet, et. 97. 

251 Aratus delivers Sicyon; and unites it to. the Achean 
league. 

250 Arsaces founds the Parthian monarchy. 

243 Aratus, a second time general of the Achean league, 
delivers Corinth from the Macedonians, 


B.C, . 
241 Agis IV., king.of Sparta, put to. death in consequence 
. of his attempts to reform the state. , 
239 Death of Antigonus, and accession of his son Deme- 
trius II. ; 


236. Cleomenes. Td: becomes Kine. of Sparta. 


229 Death of Demetrius: IL; and accession of Antigonug 
Doson, who was left Py Demetrius mani of his. 

P son Philip. 4; 

227 Cleomenes commences. war against the 
league. ee 

226 Cleomenes carries on the war with success against 
Aratus, who ‘is again the general of the Achean 
_ league. — 

225 Reforms of, Cleomenes at Sparta. 

224 The Achewans call in the assistance of Antigonus Do- 
son against Cleomenes. 

222 Mantinea taken by Antigonus and Megalopolis by 
Cleomenes: 

221 Antigonus defeats Cleomenes at Sellasia, and obtains 
possession of Sparta. Cleomenes sails to Egypt, 
where he dies. Extinction of the royal line of the 
Heraclide at Sparta. 

220 Death of Antigonus Doson, and accession of Philip 
V., eet. 17. 

The Achzans and Aratus are defeated by the toli- 
ans. The Achwans apply for assistance to Philip, 
who espouses their cause. Commencement of the 
Social war. 

The history of Aratus ended in this year, and that of 
Polybius commences. 

219 Successes of Philip. He invades tolia and Elis, 
and winters at Argos. 

Phylarchus, the historian, flourished. 

218 Continued successes of Philip. He again invades 
AHtolia, and afterward Laconia. 

217 Third and last year of the Social war. 
cluded. 

215 Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. 

214 Eratosthenes flourished. 

213 Philip removes Aratus by poison. 

Birth of Carneades. 

212 Death of Archimedes at the capture of Syracuse by 
the Romans. 

211 Treaty between Rome and the Atolians against Philip, 

210 The Romans take Aigina. 

209 Philip invades Elis. 

208 Philip marches into Polonaise to assist the Achze- 
ans. 

Philopcemen is elected general of the Achawan league, 
and effects important reforms in the army. 

207 Philopcemen defeats and slays Machanidas, tyrant of 
Lacedemon, at the battle of Mantinea. 

Death of Chrysippus, who was succeeded by Zeno 
of Tarsus. 

205 The Adtolians make peace with Philip. 

Philip’s treaty with Rome. 

202 Nabis, tyrant of Lacedeemon, takes Messene. 

Philip makes war upon the Rhodians and Attalus, 

201 Philopcemen, general of the Achzans, defeats Nabis, 

Philip takes Chios, and winters in Caria. 5 

200 Philip returns to Macedonia. War between Philip 
and Rome, which continues till B.C. 197. See the 
Roman Tables. 

Aristophanes, the grammarian, flourished. 

197 Philip defeated at the battle:of Cynoscephale. 

196 Greece declared free by Flamininus at the Isthmian 
games. 

194 Death of Bratosthenes, st. 80. 


Peace con: 


GREEK HISTORY. 


Bc. : ‘ ( 
192 Philopcemen defeats' Nabis, who is afterward slain by 
the Ztolians.’ Lacedemon is added by Philope- 
men to the Achewan league. i 
Antiochus comes into Greece to assist the ZEtolians 
against the Romans, He winters at Chalcis. 


191 Antiochus and the Atolians defeated by the Romans_ 


at the battle of Thermopylae. 

190 The Romans besiege Amphissa, and grant a truce to 
the Ztolians. : 

189 The Romans besiege Ambracia, and grant peace to 
the Atolians. 

188 Philopcemen again general of the Achezan league, sub- 
jugates Sparta, and abrogates'the laws of Lycurgus. 

183 The Messenians revolt from the- Achean league. 
They capture and put to death Philopcemen, et. 70. 

482 Polybius, the historian, carries aes urn, at the funeral 
of Philopesmen,~  — 


—-. -- -.* 
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BA. 
179 Death of Philip and accession ‘of Perseus. 
171 War between Perseus and Rome, which continues 
till B.C. 168. See the Roman Tables. > 
168 Defeat and capture of Perseus by Zmilius Paulus. 
Division of Macedonia. 
167 One thousand of the principal Acheans are peat to 
Rome. 
Polybius is among the Achzan exiles. 
| 151 Return of the Acheean exiles, 


149 Andriscus, pretending to be the son of Perseus, lays ° 


claim to the Macedonian throne. 
148. Andriscus conquered by Metellus. 
147 Macedonia reduced to the form of a Roman province. 
War between Rome and the Achzans. _ 
146 Destruction of Corinth by Mummius. ¢ 
comes a Roman province. [Although this is denied, 
in an able dissertation, by C. F, Hermann.) 


Greece be-_ 


_716 Numa Pompilius, second Roman king. 


534 L. Tarquinius Superbus, last Roman king. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ROMAN HISTORY, 


PROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY, B.C. “758, TO THE FALL OF THE. WESTERN EMPIRE, AsDs 476. 


B.C. 


*Palilia,-the 2lst of April. ‘This is the era of Varro, 


According to Cato, Rome was founded in B.C. 751; | 


according to. Polybius;'in B.C. 750; according to 
* Fabius Pictor, in.747. 


‘753 Romulus, first Roman’ king, reigned thirty-seven 


to’ years; Rape of the Sabine women: “Conquest 

716 of the’ Ceninenses,»Crustumini, and Antemnates. 
Wat and league with: the Sabines, who settle on 
the Capitoline and Quirinal, under their king Ta- 
tius. Tatius slain at Lauréntum. Wars with Fi- 
den and Veii. 

716 Interregnum for a year. 

f The length 

to of Numa’s reign is stated differently. Livy makes 

673° it 43 years ; Cicero, who follows Polybius, 39 years, 
Constant peace during Numa’s reign. Institution 
‘of religious ceremonies and regulation of the year. 

673 Tullus Hostilius, third Roman king, reigned 32 years. 

to Destruction of Alba! and removal of its inhabitants 

641 to Rome. War with Veii and Fidene. League 
with the Latins. \ i 

640 Ancus Marcius, fourth Roman king, reigned 24 years. 

to ~ Origin of the’ plebeians, consisting ‘of conquered 

616 Latins settled on the Aventine. Extension of the 
city. Ostia founded. 

616 L. Tarquinius Priscus, fifth Roman king. Greatness 

to ofthe Roman monarchy. Great public works un- 

578 dertaken. Conquest of the Sabines and Latins. 


‘The senate increased to 300. The number of the | 


equites doubled. Institution of the minores gentes. 
578 Servius Tullius, sixth Roman king, reigned 44 years. 
to He adds the Esquiline and Viminalis to the city, 
534 and surrounds the city with a stone wall. Consti- 
tution of Servius Tullius: Institution of the 30 ple- 
beian tribes, and of the comitia centuriata, 
The con- 
to stitution of Servius Tullius abrogated. Tarquin be- 
510 comes ruler of Latium. Makes war upon the Vol- 
scians, and conquers Suessa Pometia.’ Sends colo- 
nies to Signia‘and Circeii. Expulsion ‘of the Tar- 
quins and establishment of the republic, 
509 Coss. L. Junius Brutus. Slain in battle. 
L. Tarquinius Collatinus. Abdicated. 
Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus. Died. 
M. Horatius Pulvillus. 
P. Valerius Poplicola. 
War with the Etruscans, and death of Brutus in bat- 
tle. First treaty with Carthage. 
508 Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola I. 
T. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 
War with Porséna, king of Clusium. 


\ 


_ 507 Coss. P.:Valerius Poplicola TI. 


M. Horatius Pulvillus IL. 
Dedication ‘of the. Capitoline temple by the consul 
Horatius. | y 
506 Coss. Sp. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus) 
T. Herminius Aquilinus. 
505 Goss, M. Valerius Volusus. 


753. Foundation of Rome on the Palatine Mount, on the |, 


B.C. Nh j 
P. Postumius Tubertus. ? 
504. Coss, P. Valerius Poplicola IV. 

T. Lucretius Tricipitinus I. \ 

‘Appius Claudius removes to Romie. 

503 Coss, P. Postumius Tubertus II. 
Agrippa Menenius Lanatus. 
Death of P. Valerius Poplicola. “. » ~ 
502 Coss. Opiter Virginiius Tricostus. 
Sp. Cassius Viscellinus. 
501 Coss. Postumus Cominius Auruncus. 
T. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus. 

Institution of the dictatorship, T. Lartius Flavus s. 
Rufus was the first dictator, and Sp. Cassius Vis- 
cellinus the first magister equitum. 

500 Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus: 
M. Tullius Longus. Died. 

499. Coss. T. Ebutius Elva. 
P. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus, 

498 Coss, T. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus I. 
Q. Cloelius (Voleula) Siculus. 

Dict. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. T. Abutius Elva. 

Battle of Lake Regillus, in which the Latins are de- 
feated by the Romans. Some writers place this 
battle in B.C. 496, in which year naib“ ye was 
consul. 

497 Coss. A. Gexceeiciee Atratinus, 
M. Minucius Augurinus. 
496 Coss. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 
T. Virginius Tricostus Celiomontanus. 

Tarquinius Superbus dies at Cume. 

495 Coss. Ap. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 
P. Servilius Priscus Structus. 

Oppression of the plebeians by the patricians. The 
tribes increased from 20 to 21 by the addition of the 
tribus Claudia. 

494 Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus Celiomontanus, 
T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. 

Dict, M’. Valerius Volusus Maximus, 

Mag. Eq. Q. Servilius Priscus Structus. , 

First secession of the plebs to the Sacred Mount, In- 
stitution of the Tribuni plebis and Adiles plebis, 
Colony sent to Velitra. 

493 Coss. Sp. Cassius Viscellinug II. 
Postumus Cominius Auruncus IL. 
Treaty with the Latins concluded by Sp. Cassius. 
War with the Volscians, and capture of Corioli. 
492 Coss. T. Geganius Macerinus. 
P. Minucius Augurinus, 
Lex Icilia. Famine at Rome. Colony sent to Norba. 
491 Coss. M. Minucius Augurinus IL, 
A. Sempronius Atratinus IT. 
M. Coriolanus goes into exile among the Volscians. 
490 Coss. Q. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus, 
Sp. Lartius Flavus s. Rufus IL. 
489 Coss. C. Julius Julus. 
P. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus, 


The Volscians, commanded by Coriolanus, attack 
Rome. 


BC, 
488 


487 


486° 


484 


483 


482 
481 


480 


479 


476 


415 


474 


473 


472 


471 


470 


469 


468 


‘ 
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Coss. Sp. Nautius Riititus,~ 
Sex. Furius Medullinus Fusus, 
Successes of Voiscians. Retreat 9 Coriolanus, 


Coss. Ty Sicinius Sabinus, 
Cc: “ Aquilius Tuscus, y 
Coss. Proculus Virginius Tricostus Rutilus, 
Sp. Cassius Viscellinus IIL ~ ~ 


League concluded by Sp. Cassius: with, the Hernici. 
First agrarian law proposed by Sp. Cassius. 


5 Coss. Ser. Cornelius Cossus Maluginensis. — 


Q. Fabius Vibulanus. - 
Condemnation and death of Cassius. 
Coss. L. Amilias Mamercus. 

K. Fabius Vibulanus. 

Coss. M. Fabius Vibulanus. ~ 

L. Valerius Potitus, 

War with Veii, which lasts several years. 
the Fabia gens. 
Coss. C. Julius Julus: 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus IL. " 
Coss. K. Fabius Vibulanus IT. 

Sp. Furius Médullinus Fusus, 

Coss. Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus. 

M. Fabius Vibulanus II. | 
Manlius falls in battle against the Etruscans, 

Coss. K. Fabius: Vibulanus IE. 

T. Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. 

The Fabia gens undertakes the war with Veli, and 
stations itself on the Cremera. 
Coss. i. ZEmilius Mamercus II. 

C. Servilius Structus Ahala. Died. . 

Opiter Virginius Tricostus Esquilinus. 
Coss. C. Horatius Pulvillus, 

T. Menenius Lanatus. 

Destruction ofthe Fabii at the Cremera. 

Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus Rutilus. 
Sp. Servilius Priscus Structus. 

The Veientes take the J aniculum. 

Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

C. Nautius Rutilus. 

Impeachment of the ex-consul Servilius by the trib- 
unes. 
Odss. A. Manlius Vulso, 
L: Furius Medullinus Fusus. 
The censtis taken. Lustrum VIIL Forty years’ truce 
with Veii. 
Coss. L. /Emilius Mamercus III. 
Vopiscus Julius Julus. 
Murder of the tribune Genucius, 
Coss. L. Pinarius Mamercinus Rufus. 

P. Furius Medullinus Fusus. 

Publilius Volero, trib. pl., proposes the Publilia lex. 
Coss. Ap. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis. 

7. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus, 

Publilius, again elected trib. pl., carries the Publilia 


Power of 


lex, which enacted that the plebeian magistrates |. 


should be elected by the comitia tributa. Wars 
with the Aquians and Volscians. Ap. Claudius, 
the consul, deserted by his army. 
Coss. L. Valerius Pctitus IL 
Ti. Amilius Mamercus, 
Impeachment of the ex-consul Ap. Claudius, who 
dies before his trial. 
Coss. A. Virginius Tricostus Caliomontanus. 
T. Numicius Priscus. 
Coss. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus II, 
Q. Servilius Priscus Structus. 
Antium taken by the Romans, 


466 


465 


975, 
TBC. IM 
A467. Goes Ti. Amilius Mamercus.I. 
Q@. Fabius Vibulanus. 

Colony sent to Antium. 

Coss. Sp. Postumius Albus Regillensis, 
Q. Servilius Priseus Structus IL 

Coss. Q. Fabius Vibulanus II. 

T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus II. 

War with the Zquians. 

Coss. A. Postumius Albus Regillensis. 

Sp. Furius Medullinus Fusus, 
War with the Aquians. 
Coss. P. Servilius Priscus Structus. 
L. Abutius Elva. 

Pestilence at Rome., 

Coss, L. Lucretius Tricipitinus. 

; T. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. ie 

C. Terentillus Arsa, trib. pl., proposes ‘a revision of 
the laws. The consuls Fabia: over the Volscians 
and ZEquians. : 

Coss. P. Volumnius Amintinus Gallus. 

Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Cornutus. 

Struggles between the patricians ‘and: plebeians re- 
specting the law of Terentillus, which are contin:: 
ued till B.C. 454,. Accusation and condemnation 
of K. Quinctius, the son of Cincinnatus. 

Coss. C. Claudius Sabinus Regillensis, 

P. Valerius Poplicolath Died 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. : 

‘ During the contentions “of the! patricians and G johelss 
ans, the Capitol is seized by Herdonius: The con- 
stil Valerius-is killed in recovering it 

Coss..Q. Fabius Vibulanus IIT. 

L. Cornelius, Maluginensis. 

War with the Volscians and ASquians.. Antium re- 
volts, and is conquered, Peace. with the Aiguianss 

Coss. L. Minucius Esquilinus Augurinys. 

C. Nautius Rutilus 1. 

Dict. L. Quinctius, Cincinnatus. j 

Mag. Eq. L. Tarquitius Flaccus. © ey 

War with the Zquians and Sabines. The Roman 
army shut in by the enemy, but delivered! by the 
dictator Cincinnatus. , 

457 Coss. C. Horatius Pulvillus If. 

Q. Minucius Esquilinus Augurinus, 

Tribunes of the plebs increased from five to ten. 

456 Coss. M. Valerius (actuca) Maximus. : 

Sp. Virginius Tricostus Caliomontanus. 

The Mons Aventinus is assigned to the plebeians by 7% 
the law of the tribume Icilius. . 

455 Coss. T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus. 

C. Veturius Geminus Cicurinus. » © 

Victory over the Aiquians, 

454 Coss. Sp. Tarpeius Montanus Capitolinus. 

A. Aternius Varus Fontinalis. 

The patricians yield. See B.C. 461. Three commis- 
sioners are sent into Greece to become acquainted 
with the Grecian laws. 

453 Coss. Sex. Quinctilius Varus. 

P. Curiatius Festus ‘Trigeminus. 

A famine and pestilence. 

452 Coss. P. Sestius Capitolinus Vaticanus. © 

T. Menenius’*Lanatus. 

The’ ambassadors return from Greece, It is resolved 

* to appoint Decemviri, from whom there should be 
no appeal (provocatio). 

451 Coss. Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis” ec virmag JE 

Abdicated, 
T. Genucius Augurinus. Abdicated. 
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451 Decemviri. Ap: Claudius Craésivas Recniedile Sabi- | 441 Coss. C.-Furius Pacilus Fusus, mM 


nus. 
T. Genucius ‘eigorhind , 
Sp. Veturius Crassus Cicurinus: 
C, Julius Julus. 
A. Manlius Vulso. 
Ser. Sulpicius Gamerinus Corantas, 
~  P. Sestius Capitolinus: Vaticanus. 
P. Curiatius Festus Trigeminus. 
T. Romilius Rocus Vaticanus. 
Sp. Postumius Albus Uegillensis. 

Laws of the Ten Tables promulgated. 

450 Decemviri. Ap. Claudius, Crassinus Regillensis Sabi- 

nus II. 

M. Cornelius Maluginensis. 
LL. Sergius Esquilinus, 
Ly Minucius Esquilinus Augurinus, 
T. Antonius Merenda. 
Q. Fabius Vibulanus. 
Q.:Poetilius Libo Visolus. 
K, Duilius Longus. 

. Sp. Oppius Cornicen. 

r _ _M. Rabuleius. 

Two. additional tables are added; thus making the 
laws of the Twelve Tables. 

449 Coss. L. Valerius Poplicola Potitus. 

M. Horatius Barbatus. 

The decemvirs continue illegally in the possession of 
power. In consequence of the death of Virginia, 
the plebeians secede to the Mons Sacer. The de- 
cemvirs deposed, and the old form of government 
restored. Valerius and Horatius appointed consuls. 
The Leges Valeria Horatie increase the power 
of the plebeians. Successful war of the consuls 
against the A.quians and Sabines. 

448 Goss. Lar Herminius Aquilinus (Continisanus). 

T. Virginius Tricostus Caliomontanus. 

Lex Trebonia. 

447 Coss. M. Geganius Macerinus. 

C. Julius Julus. 

The questors are for the first time elected by the 
people, having been previously appointed by the 
consuls. - , 

446 Coss. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus IV. 

Agrippa Furius Medu}linus Fusus. . 

War. with the Volscians and Aiquians. 

445 Coss. M. Genucits Augurinus. 

©.Curtius Philo, 

Lex Canuleia establishes connubium between the pa- 
triciafis and plebeians: it is proposed to elect the 
consuls from the patricians and. plebeians, but.it is 
enacted that Tribunt militwm with consular power 
shall be elected indifferently from the two orders. 

444 Coss. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

L. Sempronius: Atratinus. 
. Three Tribuni militum with consular power appoint- 
ed, but the yy are compelled to abdicate from a defect 
in the auspices. Consuls appointed i in their place. 

443 Coss. M. Geganius Macoriras I. 

He Quinctius Capitolinus Barbatus, V. 

Censores. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

L. Sempronius Atratinus. 

Institution of the censorship. The history of Dionys- 
ius breaks off in this year. Victory over the Vol- 
scians, PB ile 

442 Coss. M. Fabius Vibulanus.’ ” 

Postumus Adbutius Elya Cornicen. 

Colony founded at Ardea. 


| 438 


432 


“430 


M'. Papirius Crassus. 
440 Coss. Proculus Geganins Macerinus. s 
L. Menenius Lanatus. 
A famine at Rome. A Prafectus Annone appointed 
for the first time. Sp. Melius sigtribptes corn to 
the poor. é 
439 Coss. T. Quinctius Capiiolinns Barbatus VI. 
Agrippa Menenius Lanatus, ; 

Dict. L..Quinctius Cincinnatus IT. 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 

Sp. Malius summoned before the dictator, and killed 
by the magister equitum when-he refused to obey 
the summons. 

Til. Tribunt. Militum ein potestate (Liv, iv,, 16). 

The inhabitants of Fidene revolt, and place them- 
selyes under the protection of Veii, Murder of the 
Roman ambassadors. ‘ 

Coss. M. Geganius Macerinus III. 

. L. Sergius (Fidenas). 

Dict. Mam. Hmilius Mamercinus. _ 

Mag. Eq. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus. 

Fidenw reconquered.. The Veientes defeated. 

Coss. M. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

L. Papirius Crassus. 

Coss. C. Julius Julus II. 

L. Virginius Tricostus. 

Dict..Q. Servilius Priscus Structus (Fidenas). 

Mag. Eq. Postumus) Abutins Elva Cornicen. 

Censs. C. Furius Pacilus Fusus. 

M. Geganius Macerinus. 

ITT. Trib. Mil: cons. pot. (Liv,, iy., 93) - 

Il, Frib. Mil. cons: pot. (lhiv., iv., 25.) _/ 

Dict. Mam. milius Mamercinus IL 

Mag. Eq. A. Postumius Tubertus. 

The Lex Aimilia of the dictator limits the Suiition 
of the censorship to eighteen months. ~ 

III, Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 25.) - 

Coss. 'T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus. 

C. Julius Mento. 
Dict. A. Postumius Tubertus. 
‘Mag. Eq. L. Julius Julus. 

Great victory over the ASquians and Volscians at 
Mount Algidus. 

Coss. C. Papirius Crassus. 

L. Julius Julus. rs 

Coss. L. Sergius Fidenas II. 

Hostus Lucretius Tricipitinus. 

Coss: A. Cornelius Cossus. 

T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus IL. 

Coss: C. Servilius Structus Ahala. 

L. Papirius Mugillanus I. 

War declared against Veii by the vote of the comitia 
centuriata. 

IV. Trib, Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 31.) 

Dict. Mam. ASmilius Mamercinus III, 

Mag. Eq. A. Cornelius Cossus, 

War with Veii. Fidene again revolts, is retaken and 
destroyed. : 

IV. Trib, Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 35.) 

Truce with Veli for twenty years. 

IV. Trib, Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv.,°35.) 

Censs. L. Julius Julus. 

L., Papirius Crassus. 

Coss. C. Sempronits Atratinus. 

Q. Fabius Vibulanus, 

War with the Volscians, 
Samnites, 
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431 


429 
428 


427 


426 


425 


424 


Vulturnum taken by the 


» 


B.C. 
422 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. hae, ivys 429) 
421 Coss. _N. Fabius Vibulanus! 
“T. Quinctius Capitolinus Dérbatus: } ° 


The number of the quastors increased from two to. 


four. 


420 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. «tae iv, 44) 
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BC. 
400 
| 399 


398 


Conquest of the Greek city of Cume by the Campa- 397 


nians. 
419 IV. Trib. Mil. vont! pot. (Liv., iv., 44) 
418 IIL. Trib, Mil. cons. pot.. (Liv., iv., 45.) 


Dict. Q. Servilius Priscus Fidenas I. 
Mag. Eq. C. Servilius (Structus) Axilla: 
Censs. L. Papirius Mugillanus. 

“Mam. Amilius Mamercinus, - 


396 


395 
394 


Defeat of the Aquians, Lavici taken, and a oolony 393 


sent thither. 
417 IV. Trib: Mil: cons. pot. 
416 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 
415 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 
414 IV. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv.; iv., 49.) 

War with the quians. Bola conquered. Postu- 
mius, the consular tribune, killed by the soldiers. 
From this time the power of the Aiquians and 

¥ Volsctans declines, chiefly through the increasing 
might of the Samnites. 
413 Coss. A. Cornelius Cossus. 
L. Furius Medullinus. _ 
412 Coss. Q. Fabius Vibulanus Ambustus. 
C. Furius Pacilus. : 
411 Coss. M. Papirius Mugillanus. 
C. Nautius Rutilus. 
410. Coss. M’. @milius: Mamercinus, 
C. Valerius Potitus Volusus. 


Civ., iv., 47.) } 
(iv,, iv., 47 
. Qiv.; iv., 49.) 


M. Meenius, tribune of the plebs, proposes an agrarian 


law. ; 
409 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Cossus. f 
L. Furius Medullinus If, , 
Three of the four questors are plebeians, being the 
first time that the plebeians had obtained this office. 
408 JIL. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 56.) 
Dict. P. Cornelius Rutilus Cossus. — 
Mag. Eq. C. Servilius (Structus) Ahala. 
407 IV. Trib. Mil. eons. pot. (Liv., iv., 57.) 

Expiration of the truce with Veii. See B:C. 425. 
The truce was made. for twenty years; but the 
years were the old Roman years of ten months, 
The Romans defeated by the Volscians, 

406 IV. Trib. Mil. cons, pot. . (Liv, iv., 58.) 

War with the Vols¢ians. Anxur, afterward called 
Tarracina, taken, War declared against Veii. Pay 
decreed by the senate to the Roman soldiers for the 
first time: < 

405 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 61.) 
: Siege of Veii, which lasts ten years.’ See B.C. 396. 
404 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., iv., 61.) 

An eclipse of the sun recorded in the Annales Maxi- 

* mi as occurring on the Nones of June. (Cic., de 
Rep., i., 16.) 

403 VI. Trib. Mil. cons.pot. (Liv., v., 1.) 
, Censs. M. Furius Camillus. 
M. Postumius Albinus Regillensis, 


Livy counts the censors among the consular tribunes, 


whom he accordingly makes eight in number. 
402 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (hiv.,'v., 8.)- 
Defeat of the Romans before Veil. Anxur recovered 
by the Volscians. 
401 VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. 
400 VI Trib. Mil. cons. pot. , 
‘ ~ “62 


(Liv., v., 10.) 
(Liv, vy, 12.) 


392 


“391 


390 


389 


388 


387 


386 


385 


384 


383 


97 


Amee recovered by the Romans: ii ai 

VE. Trib. Mil. cons. pot, (Liv. Vx 135 ! 

A pestilence at Rome. A Lectisternium instituted 
‘for the first time. { 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot,’ (Liv.,vs14,) 

An embassy sent to consult-the oracle at Delphi. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v.; 16.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liy.,-v., 18.) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Maluginensis. 

Capture of Veii by the dictator Camillus. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons: pot. (iv.,; v4 24.) 

VI. Trib. Milucons. pot. (Liv, ¥-, hai 

Peace made with the Falisci. 

Coss. L.. Valerius Potitus. Abdicated. 

P. Cornelius Maluginensis:-Cossus, Abdicated. 
L, Lucretius Flavus (Tri¢ipitinus). 
Ser, Sulpicius Camerinus, 
Censs. L. Papirius Cursor. 
C. Julius Julus. Died, 
M. Cornelius Maluginensis: - é 

Distribution of the - Veientine peas among the 
plebeians. 

Coss. L. Valerius Potitus. 4 v4 

M. Manlits Capitolinus. itl 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., v., 32.) - ” : 

Camillus banished. _ War with Volsinii.. The ak 
invade Etruria and lay siege to Clusium, 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. - (Liv., v., 36.) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus Il. 

Mag. Eg.:L. Valerius Potitus. rs 

RoME TAKEN BY THE GAvuLS, The Romans'are de- 
feated at the battle of the Allia on the 16th of July 
(Niebuhr, vol. ii., note 1179), and the Gauls entered 
Rome on the third day after'the battle. Camillus 
recalled from exile and appointed dictator. , The 
Gauls leave Rome after holding it'seyen months. 

VI. Trib, Mil.-cons. pot. (Livy:, vi. 1.) ° 

Dict, M. Furius Camillus II. ; 

Mag. Eq. C. Servilius Ahala., 

Rome rebuilt. The Latins and Hernicans renounce 
their alliance with Rome. Rome attacked by the 
surrounding nations, but Camillus gains victories 
over them. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (hiv., vi., 4) 

VI. Trib, Mil. cons, pot. (Liy., vi., 5.) 

The number of the Roman tribes increased from 21 
to 25, by the addition of four new tribes, the Stella- 
tina, Tromentina, Sabatina, and Arniensis, 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 6.) 

Defeat of the Antiates and Etruscans. 

VI Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi. 11.) 

Dict. A. Cornelius Cossus. 

Mag. Eq. T: Quinctius Capitolinus. » 

Defeat of the Volscians.. A colony founded at Satri- 
cum... The patricians accuse M, Manlius meee 
nus of aspiring to royal power. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons, pot. (Liv., vi., 18.) 

Manlius is brought to trial, condemned, and put to 
death, 

VI. Trib: Mil. cons. pot.  iv.5 vi., 21.) 

The Ager Pomptinus assigned; to the plebeians. A 
colony founded at Nepete. 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot, (Liv.; vi.j 22.) ° 

War with Preeneste. 

VL Trib. Mil. cons. pot.» (Liv., vi. 22.) , 

War with Preeneste and the Volscians. 

VI. Trib. Mil: cons. pot. | (Livy Nin 27), 
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379 
378 


377 
376 


70 


369 
368 


367 


Censs. C. Sulpicius.Camerinus.. Abdicated. 

Sp. Postumius Regillensis Albinus!” Died. 

Dict. T..Quinctius Cincinnatus-Capitolinus. 

Mag. £q..A. Sempronius Atratinus, 

Preneste taken by the dictator. 

VI, Trib. Mil. cons. pot. - (Liy., vi., 30.) 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 5 ap 

Censs. Sp. Servilius Priscus. 

Q. Cleelius Siculus, 

VI, Trib. Mil; cons. pot. (Liy., vi.,.32.) 

VI. Trib. Mit. cons. pot. 
tioned by: Livy, but Diodorus (xv., 71) has pre- 
served the names of four of them, : 

The Rocarronrs Licrnia, proposed by C} Licinius 
and L: Sextius,-the tribunes of the people, to im- 
prove the condition of the plebeians, and to ,in- 
crease their political power. : 

C. Licinius and L. Sextius re-elected tribunes every 
year; and as the patricians would not allow the 
Rogations to become laws, the tribunes preyented 


the ‘election of all patrician magistrates during these 


years. . 
VI. Prib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi. 36.) 
C. Licinius and L. Sextius, who are again elected 


tribunes, allow consular tribunes to be chosen this | 


year, on, account of the war with Velitras. Licini- 
us and Sextius continue to be re-elected down ‘to 
B.C.-367, , ; 

VI. Trib. Mil. cons. pot. (Liv., vi., 36.) 

VI, Trib. Mil. cons, pot... (Liv., vi., 38.) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus IV. 

Mag. Eq. L. #milius Mamercinus. 

Dict. P. Manlius Capitolinus. 

Mag. Eq. C, Licinius Calvus. 

VIL Trib. Mil. cons: pots (Liv., vi., 42.) 

Dict. M. Furius Camillus V. 

Mag. Eq. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus. 


- The Rogariones Licrnrm passed, One of the'con- 
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suls was to be chosen from the plebeians; but a 
new magistracy was instituted, the preetorship, 


*. which was to be confined to the patricians. Ca- 


millus, the dictator, conquers the Gauls, and dedi- 
eates a temple to’ Concordia to celebrate ‘the recon- 
ciliation of. the two orders, 
Coss. L. Hmilius Mamercinus. 
L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus. 
Censs. A: Postumius Regillensis Albinus. 
C. Sulpicius Peticus. 
First PLEBEIAN Consvut, L. Sextius, 
First Pre tor, L. Furius Camillus. 
Coss. L. Genucius Aventinensis. 
Q. Servilius Ahala. 
Pestilence at Rome. Death of Camillus, 
Coss, C. Sulpicius Peticus. 
‘C. Licinius Calvus Stolo: 
The pestilence saat Ludi scenici first insti- 
tuted. f 
Coss. Cn. Genucius Aventinensis. 
L. Amilius Mamercinus II. 
Dict. L. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 
Mag. Eq. lL. Pinarius Natta. 
Ceiss. M. Fabius Ambustus, « 
oL. Furius Medullinus, 
Coss. Q Servilius Ahala I, © 
L, Genucius Aventinensis IL. 
Dict. Ap, Claudius Crassinus Regillénsis. 
Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Seapula. 
‘Half of the Tribuni Militum for the first time atte 
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by the ‘people. eh hapets at Rome. - Self-devo- 
tion of Curtius. ¥ . ¥ 
Coss. C..Sulpicius Peticus Il. +) : 

GC: Licinius:Calvus Stolo II. 


Dict. Ty Quinetius Pennus Capitolinus Crispinus. 


’ Mag. Hq. Ser. Cornelius Maluginensis, 


Invasion of the Gauls. T. Manlius kills a Gaul in sin- 
glecombat, and acquires the surname of Torquatus, 

Coss. C. Poetelius Libo Visolus. 

M. Fabius Ambustus. 

Dict. Q. Servilius Ahala. 

Mag. Eq, 'T. Quinctius \Pennus Captedate Crispi- 
Dus a 

War with the Gauls and Tiburtines, who are defeated 
by the dictator. vi 

Coss. M. Popilius Leenas. _ 

Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

Coss. C. Fabius Ambustus. 

C. Plautius Proculus. 

Dict. C: Sulpicius Peticus, 

Mag, Eq. M. Valerius Poplicola. 

Plautius defeats the Hernicans, and Sulpicius the 
Gauls. Fabius fights unsuccessfully against the 
Tarquinienses. Renewal of the alliance with La- 

* tum. Lex Poetélia de ambitu, proposed by the trib- 
une Poetelius, The number of tribes’ increased 
from 25 to 27 by the addition of the Pomptina and 
Publilia. 

Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus. 

Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus II. 

Lex Duilia et Meenia de wnctario fenore, restoring the 
rate of interest fixed by the Twelve Tables. -Lex 
Manlia de vicesima manumissorum. t 

Privernum taken, C. Licinius fined for an infraction 
of his own law. 

Coss. M. Fabius! Ambustus JI; 

M. Popilius Lenas IL. 

Dict, C. Martius Rutilus. 

Mag. Eq. C. Plautius Proculus. 

First Pueseran Dicraror, C. Marcius Rutilus, con- 
quers the Etruscans. 


) Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus I, 


4 


M. Valerius Poplicola, 


Both consuls patricians, in violation of the:Licinian 
law. i 


Coss. M. Fabius Ambustus III. 
T. Quinctius Pennus, Capitolinus Crispinus. 


Both consuls again PARHCIRRS, League with the Sanz 
nites. “ : 


Coss. C. Sulpidius Peticus IV.’ 

M. Valerius Poplicola Il. 
Dict. T, Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 
Mag. Eg. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. 


War with Cere and Tarquinii. ‘ Truce made with 
Cere for 100 years. 


Coss. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

C..Marcius Rutilus II. 
Dict, C. Julius Julus. 
Mag. Eq. UL. Amilius Mamercinus, 
Quinqueviri Mensarii appointed for a general liquida- 

tion of debts. 

Coss. C. Sulpicius Peticus V, 

T. Quinctius Pennus Capitolinus Crispinus IL. 
Dict. M. Fabius Ambustus. 
Mag. Eq: Q. Servilius Ahala! 
Censs. Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

C. Marcius Rutilus. 


First PLEBEIAN Censor, C. Marcius Rutilus.. War 


B.C. x 
with the yh each ‘to’ Wwhorn a truce’ for 40 
years ig granted. ©. 

350 Coss. M ‘Popilius: Leenas Il, 

- Ll. Cornelius Scipio. ' 

Dict, L. Furius Camillus.» 

Mag. Eq. P. Cornelius Scipio. 

The Gauls defeated-by the coiisul Popilius, 

Coss. L. Furius Camillus. : 

Ap. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 

Dict. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus IL. 

Mag: Eq. A. Cortelius Cossus Arvina IL. 

Both consuls patticians. The Gauls defeated by the [ 

consul Camillus; -M. Valerius Corvus kills a Gaul 

in single combat. 

348 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus. 

M. Popilius Leenas IV. 

Dict. C. Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. C. Livius Denter. * 

Renewal of the treaty with Carthage. 

Coss. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus, 
C. Plautius Venno Hypszus. 

Reduction ‘of the rate of interest. 

Coss. M. Valerius Corvus II. 

C. Poetelius Libo Visolus. 

Second celebration of the Ludi~Séculares. 

with the Volscians. Satricum/’taken. 

345 Coss, M. Fabius Dorso. . 
Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Rufus. 

Dict, L. Furius: Camillus II. 

Mag, Eq. Cn. Manlius Capitolinus Imperiosus. 

War with the Aurunci. . 

Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus II. 

T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus II. 

Dict. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

Mag. Eq. Q: Fabius Ambustus. 

/Edes Monete dedicated. 

343 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus III. 

A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. 

First Samnrre War. ‘The Campanians place them- 
selyes under the protection of the Romans, who 
send the two consuls against the Samnites. -Vale- 
rius defeats the Samnites at Mount Gaurus. 

342 Coss. C. Marcius Rutilus IV. 

Q. Servilius Ahala. 

Dict. M. Valerius Corvus.” 

Mag. Eq. L. Amilius'Mamercinus Privernas. 

Msurrection of fhe Roman army at Capua. Various 
concessions made, to, the plebeians: that no one 
should hold the same magistracy till after the ex- 
piration of ten years, that no one should hold two 
magistracies in the same year, and that’ both con- 
suls might be plebeians.. Lex Genucia forbade the 
taking of interest. 

341 Coss. C. Plautius Venno Hypseus II. 

L. Amilius Mamercinus Privernas. 

Peace and alliance with the Samnites. 

340 Coss. T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus III. 

P. Decius Mus. 

Dict. L. Papirius Crassus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Papirius Cursor, 

Latin War. — Self-devotion of Decius and defeat of 
the Latins at Mount Vesuvius, The Latins become 
the subjects of Rome. 

339 Coss. Ti. Aumilius Mamercinus. 

_ Q. Publilius Philo. 

Dict. Q. Publilius’Philo. 

Mag. Eq. D, Junius Brutus Sceva. 

The Latins renew the war and,are defeated. The 
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B.C. * : ‘ 
Leges Publilie, proposed by the diétator, (1.) give 
to the plebiscita the force of ieges (ut plebiscita om- 
nes Quirites tenerent) ; (2.) abolish the veto of the 
curie on the*measures of the comitia. ‘centuriata 
‘(8.) enact that by of the censors must be a pice 
beiany rn -"i , 
338 Coss. L. Furius Camithis, 
C. Meenius, - De 
Subjugation of Latium concluded, 
837 Coss, C. Sulpicius Longus. / 
P. @lius Petus, 

Dict. C: Claudius Crassinus Regillensis. 

Mag. Eq. C. Claudius Hortator. . 

First, PLEBEIAN PrmvTor, Q. Publilius Philo: The 
prvetorship was probably thrown — to the-ple~ 
beians by his laws. 

336 Coss. L. Papirius Crassus. yas 
K. Duilius. am 

Peace with the’ Gauls. 

335 Coss. M. Valerius Corvus (Calentis) iv. 
M. Atilius Regulus. 

Dict. L. Aimilius Mamercinus Privernas.’ 

Mag. Eq, Q. Publilius hae : 

‘Cales taken. J 

334 Coss. T.. Veturius Calvinus. ye 
Sp. Postumius.Albinus ROMS); 
' Dict. P. Cornelius Rufus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Antonius. ‘§ 

: Colony sent to Gales. a 
333 Coss, (L. Papirius Cursor. _ ‘ 
C. Poetelius Libo Visolus I. y : 

The consuls of this year are not mentioned by any 
ancient authority, and are inserted here on’ con- 
jecture. 

332 Coss. A. Cornelius Cossus Aryina I. 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 

Dict. M. Papirius Crassus. K Aa 

Mag. Eq. P. Valerius Poplicola. 

Censs. Q. Publilius Philo, . 

Sp. Postumius Albinus. 

The civitas given to the Acerrani. Two new tribes 
added, Macia and Scaptia. 'The Samnites and Lu- 
canians fight’with Alexander, king of Epirus, who 
makes a treaty with the Romans, 

331 Coss, M. Claudius Marcellus. 
C. Valerius Potitus Flaccus. 

Dict. Cn. Quintilius Varus. 

Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Potitus. ; f 

330 Coss. L.,Papirius Crassus II. 
_ L. Plautius Venno. 

Revolt of Fundi and Privernum. 

329 Coss. L. Amilius Mamercinus Privernas i, 
C, Plautius Decianus. 

Privernum taken. The civitas given Las the Priver- ' 

nates. A colony sent'to Anxur (Tarracina), 
828 Coss. C. Plautius Decianus' (Venox) II. 
P. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. n 

A colony sent to Fregelle. ; 

327. Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Q. Publilius Philo II. 

Dict. M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Mag. Eq. Sp. Postumius Albints. 

War with Palepolis. 

326 Coss. C. Poetelius Libo Visolus IIL. : 
L. Papirius Mugillanus (Cursor IL). 

Srconp SAMNITE WAR, Palepolistaken. Lex Pa- 
telia et Papiria Se that no plebeian ayoude. be- 
come a 1exus, 


, 


ele 
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rie O Ghiss, L. Furius, Camillus If, 


D. Junius Brutus ‘Sceva. | 
Dict. L, Papirius Cursor. 


x i 


Mag. Eg. Q: Fabius Maxinius Rullianus. -Abdicated. | 


i: ‘Papirius | Crassus. 
324 The Dictator and Magister Equitum contintied i in of- 


fice this year by a decree of the senate, without any’ 


consuls: Defeat of the Sammites, 
323° Coss. C. Sulpicius Longus IL 
Q. Aulius ‘Cerretanus. . 4 
322 Goss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus; 
L. Fulvius Curvus. 
Dict. A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina. 
Mag. Eq. M. Fabius Ambustus. 
The Samnites defeated, 
821 Coss. T. Veturius Calvinus II. 
Sp. Postumius Albinus IL 
» Dict. Q. Fabius Ambustus. 
Mag. Eq. P. Blius Petus. 
Dict. M. Aumilius Papus.. 
, Mag. Eq. li. Valerius Flaccus. \ 
Surrender of the Roman army to the Samnites at the 
‘Caudine Forks. The Romans refuse to ratify the 
peace with the Samnites made by the consul,‘and 
continue the war. 
320 Coss. Q. Publilius Philo III. 
L. Papirius Cursor II. (IL). 
Dict. C. Menius. 
Mag. Eq, M. Foslius Flaccinator. 
Dict. L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Mag. Eq. U. Papirius Cursor I. 
Dict: T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus. 
Mag. Eq. UL. Papirius Crassus, 
819 Coss. L. Papirius Cursor III. (Mugillanus). 
‘-Q. Aulius Cerretanus II. 
| Defeat of the Samnites by Papirius., 
318 Coss., M. Foslius Flaccinator. 
L. Plautius Venno, 
‘Censs. L. Papirius Crassus. 
C. Meenius. 
Truce made with the Samnites for two years. 
new tribes added,, Ufentina and Falerina. 
‘SY7 Coss. C, Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Q: Amilius Barbula. . r 
‘316 Coss. Sp. Nautius Rutilus. 
M. Popilius: Leenas. 
Dict. L. Amilius Mamercinus Priyernas I. 
Mag. Eq. L. Fulvius Curvus. 
The Saninites renew the war. 
315 Coss. Q. Publilius Philo IV. 
L. Papirius Cursor IV. 
Dict. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, 
_ Mag. Eq. Q. Aulius Cerretanus. Slain in battle. 
C. Fabius Ambustus. 
314, Coss, M. Peetelius Libo. 
C. Sulpicius Longus_ IT. 
" Dict. C. Menius‘II. ‘ 
‘Mag. Eq. M. Foslius Flaccinator I. 
Victory over the Samnites. Insurrection and subju- 
gation of the Campanians. 
313. Coss. L. Papirius Cursor V. 
~ C. Junius Bubuleus Brutus IT." 


Two 


Colonies founded by the Romans at acca Suessa, 5 


and the island Pontia. 
312 Coss. M. Valerius Maximus, 
P. Decius Mus, 
Pict. C, Sulpicius; Longus, 
Mag. Eq. ©. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
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312 Censs.. Ap. Claudius Czecus. .. . * ' 
©. Plautius (Venox). \ 
‘The censor Claudius constructs the. Via Appia and 
the Aqua Appia; and, in order to gain popularity, 
distributes the libertini among all the tribes. 
311 Coss. C. Junius Bubulcus BrutusIIL | 
Q,: Hmilius Barbula IL 

The Etruscans declare war against the Romsey but 
are defeated. Victory over the Samnites. 

Coss. Q, Fabius Maximus Rullianus I, 

C. Marcius Rutilus.(Censorinus)..” 

The Etruscans again defeated, Ap. Claudius contin- 
ues censor after the. abdication of his colleague, i in 
defiance of the Lex Mmilia: The Samnites and 
Etruscans defeated. 

Dict. UL, Papirius Cursor II. 

Mag, Eq. C, Junius Bubulcus Brutus Il. y 

No consuls this year. The Samnites and Etruseans 
again defeated. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus TI. 

P. Decius Mus II. 

The Samnites again defeated. War with the Marsi 
and Peligni, “ 

Coss, Ap. Claudius Czecus. 

L. Volumnius Flamma Violens. 
Censs. M. Valerius Maximus. 
C. Junius Bubulcus Brutus. 
Fabius; proconsul, defeats the Samnites at age 
Coss. P. Cornelius Arvina. 
~Q. Marcius Tremulus. ; 

Dict. P.. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 

Mag. Eq. P. Decius Mas. 

Insurrection and subjugation of the Hernicans. 

Coss. L. Postumius Megellus. « ih 

Ti. Minucius Augurinus, Slain in battle. 
M. Fulvius Curvus Petinus.. . ag 

Victorious campaign ‘against the Samnites. 
num taken. . 

Coss. P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 

P. Sempronius Sophus. 
Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. 
P. Decius Mus. 

Peace concluded with the Samnites. — 
defeated with great slaughter. Peace with the 
Marrucini, Marsi, Peligni. The. censors place all 
the libertini in the four city tribes. 

Cn. Flavius makes known the civile j jus, and publish- 
es a calendar of the dies fasti and nefasti. 

Coss. L. Genucius Aventinensis, 

Ser. Cornelius Lentulus (Rufiius). 

Colonies sent to Sora and Alba. 

Coss. M. Livius Denter. srienf 

M. Amilius Paullus. 

Dict. C. Junius Bubuleus Brutus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Titinius. 

The Aiquians renew the war, but.are easily defeated 
by the dictator: 

Dict. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus Il. 

Mag. Eq. M. #milius Paullus. 

Dict. M. Valerius Corvus II, 

Mag. Eq. C. Sempronius Sophus. 

No consuls this year,. War with the Marsi and Etrus- 
cans. 

Coss. Q. Appuleius Pansa. 

M. Valerius: Corvus V. 
The Lex Oguinta increases the number of the pon- 
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tiffs and augurs, ‘and enacts that four of the pontiffts 


and five of the augurs shall always be plebeians. 
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300 The Lex Valeria déprosocationé re-enacted the former 
' law, which had beén twice before passed on the 
proposition of different members of thé same gens, 
299. Coss.'M. Fulvius Peetinus. ~ 
' T. Manlius Torquatus. Died: j 
M. Valerius Corvus VI, + 
Censs. P. Sempronius Sophus. 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio. 
Two new tribes formed, the Aniensis and. Terentina. 
. Acolony sent to Narnia among the Umbrians. 
298 Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio, 
Cn. Fulyius Maximus Centumalus. 
Tuirp SamnitE War. The Samnites invade the 
territory of the Lucanians, the allies of the Romans, 
which occasions awar. The Samnites defeated at 


Bovianum ;' the Etruscans at Volaterree. Colony 


founded at Carseoh. 
297 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus IV. 
P. Decius Mus III. 
The war continued in Samnium. The Etruscans re- 
main quiet this year, | 
296 Coss. L. Volumnius Flamma Violens II. 
Ap. Claudius Cecus IL. 


The war continued,in Samnium, and also in Etruria. a 


295 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus Vv. 
P. Decius Mus IV. 
Great defeat of the Samnites, Etruscans, Umbrians, 
and Gauls at Sentinum.° 
294 Coss. L. Postumius Megellus I. 
_M. Atilius Regulus. 
Censs. P. Cornelius Arvina. 
a C. Marcius Rutilus (Censorinus). 
War continued in Samnium and Etruria. ‘Three 
cities in Etruria, Volsinii; Perusia, and Arretium, 
sue for peace: a truce is made with them for 40 
years. 
293 Coss: L. Papirius Cursor: 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus, 
The Samnites defeated with great loss. 
dial set up at Rome. ~ 
292 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges. 
D. Junius Brutus Sceva. 


The consul Fabius defeated by the Samnites; but his. 
father}, Q. Fabius Maxinius, gains a great victory | 


over the Samnites, from which they never recover, 
Pontius, the Samnite general, taken prisoner. 
291 Coss. L. Postumius Megellus II. 
C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 
The Samnites hopelessly continue the struggle. 
minium taken. A colony sent to Venusia. 
290 Coss. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 
M’. Curius Dentatus. 


Co- 


_ Both consuls invade Samnium. The Samnites sub- | 


mit, and sue for peace. Conclusion of the Samnite 
wars, which had lasted 53 years. See B.C. 343, 
289" Coss. M. Valerius Maximus Corvinus, 
Q. Ceedicius Noctua. 
Tyiumviri Capitales instituted. Colonies sent to Cas- 
trum, Sena, and Hadria. 
988 Coss. Q. Marcius Tremulus IT. 
P, Cornelius Arvina IL. 
287 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus.’ 
C. Nautius Rutilus. 
286 Coss. M: Valerius Maximus Potitus. 
C, Mlius Peetus. 
Dict. Q. Hortensius. 
Last sécession of the plebs. The ‘Lex Hortensia of 
_ the dictator confirms more fully the privileges of 
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the plebeians. The Lex Minja. was very pitinis & é 
passed in this year, : ° 
Coss. C. Claudius Canina. =, Pe" 
M. Amilius Lepidus, be 
Coss. C. Servilius Tucca. ; « 


L. Cecilius Metellus Denter. 
Coss. P. Cornelius Dolabella Maximus. 
Cn. Begs Calvinus Maximus. 
CON8S. 70 sec naot at ole se ‘ 
») 2 Crdicing Noctua. Abdicated, © : 
The Gauls besiege Arretium, and defeat the Romans, 
In the course of the same year the Gauls and. a, Bites 
cans are defeated by the Romans. a, sel 
Coss. C. Fabricius Luscinus. : j 
Q. Amilius Papus. ; — 
The Boii defeated: peace made with them. The ~ 
Samnites revolt, but are defeated together with the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, The Romans | relieve 
Thurii, The Tarentines attack a Roman fleet. 
Coss. L. milius Barbula. » 
Q, Marcius Philippus. . ” 
PYRRHUS ARRIVES IN ITALY. He came ‘upon the in- 
. vitation of the Tarentines, to assist them ‘in their. 
war against the Romans. t 
Coss. P. Valerius Levinus. 
Ti. Coruncanius. . 
Dict. Cn. Domitius Calvinus Metdinius. ‘ie 
WMG, Bids oe) «itera she z 


Cn. Domitius Calvinus Maximus. 
The Romans defeated by Pyrrhus near Heraclea. 
Coss, P. Sulpicius Saverrio.’ 
P, Decius Mus. 
The Romans again defeated by Pyrthus near Ascu- 
lum. 
Coss. C. Fabricius Luscinus II. 
Q. Amilius Papus II. ” 
Pyrrhus passes over into Sicily. The Romans carry 
on the war with success against the nations.of 
Southern Italy, who had sided with Pyrrhus. 
Coss. P. Cornelius Rufinus II. ‘ 
C. Junius Brutus Bubulcus If. ' 
Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges II. 
C. Genucius Clepsina. 
Dict. P. Cornelius Rufinus. 


} 


Pyrrhus returns to Italy. 
Coss. M’. Curius Dentatus I, 
L. Cornelius Lentilus. 
Censs. C. Fabricius Luscinus. 
Q. Amilius Papus, 
Total defeat of Pyrrhus near Beneventum. He leaves 
Italy. ‘ 
Coss. M’. Curius Dentatua Tl. 
Ser. Cornelius Merenda. 
Coss. C. Claudius Canina II. 
} ©, Fabius Dorso Licinus. 
C. Fabricius Luscinus II. 
Embassy from Ptolemeus Philadelphus to Rome, 
Colonies sent to Posidonia and Cosa. 
Coss. L. Papirius Cursor il. 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus H, 
Genss. M’. Curius Dentatus. 
- L. Papirius Cursor. 
Conclusion of the war in phage Italy. 
submits. 
Coss. C. Quinctius Clandua 
L, Genucius Clepsina. 


Died. 


Tarentum 
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271 Rhegitm is taken, and-the ‘soldiers of the Campanian 


yy legion, who had seized the city, a are taken to Rome 
Se ahd put to death. |. . f 


270 Coss. C. Genucius Clepsina I. > 
Cm: Cornelius Blasio. 
269. Coss. Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 
C. Fabing Pictor. 
Silver money first’ coined at Rome. 
268 Coss. Ap. Claudius Crassus Rufus. 
P. Sempronius Sopbus. * 
The Picentines defeated and submit to the Romans, 
Colonies founded at Ariminum and Beneventum.. 


267 Coss. M. Atilius Regulus, 


L. Julius Libo, 
The Sallentines defeated and Brundisium taken, 
206 -Coss, N. Fabius Pictor, } 
D. Junius Pera, 
The Sallentines submit. 
pleted. 
265 Coss, Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges III. 
L. Mamilius Vitulus. 
- Censs. Cn. Cornelius Blasio. 
“ C, Marcius Rutilus II. (Censorinus), 
264 Coss. Ap. Claudius Caudex.: 
M. Fulvius Flacecus, 

Finst Puntc War. First year. 
us crosses over into Sicily, and defeats the Cartha- 
ginians and Syracusans. Gladiators exhibited for 
the first time at Rome. 

263 Coss. M’. Valerius Maximus (Messala), 
M’. Otacilius’ Crassus. 

Dict. Cn: Fulvids Maximus.Centumalus. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Mareius Philippus. 

Second year of the first Punic war. The two consuls 
eross over into Sicily, and raise the siege of Megga- 
na. Hiero makes peace with the Romans. 

262 Coss. L. Postumius. (Megellus), 
Q. Mamilius Vitulis,” 

Third year of the first Punic war. The two consuls 
lay. siege to Agrigentum, which is taken after a 
siege of seven months. 

261 Coss. L. Valerius Flaccus, 
T. Otacilius’ Crassus. | 

Fourth year of the first Punic war, 
ans ravage the coast of Italy, 

260 “Coss. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina. 
“Ci Duitiug, - / 

Fifth year of the first Punic war. The Romans first 
build a fleet.. The consul Duilius gains a victory 
by sea, over the Carthaginians: 

259 Coss. L..Cornelius Scipio. 
ue ‘Aquilius Florus. 

Sixth year of the first Punic war. 
nelius attacks Sardinia and Corsica, 
carries on the war in Sicily. 

258 Coss. A. Atilius Calatinus. 
; C. Sulpicius Paterculus. 

Censs. C. Duilius,. 

_ L, Cornelius Scipio. 

Seventh year of the first Punic war. 
suls carry on the war in Sicily, bat without much 
success. 

257 Coss. C. Atilius Regulus (Serranus). 
Cn. Cornelits Blasio IL, 

Dict., Q. Ogulnius Gallus. 

Mag. £q.:M. Leetorius Plancianus. 

Eighth year of the first) Punic war.. The consul Ati 
us gains a naval victory off Tyndaris, ae 


Subjugation of Italy com- 


The Carthagini- 


The consul Claudi- | 


The consul Cor-' 
His colleague | 


The two con- 


B.C. ) ‘ 
256, Coss, L. Manlius Vulso Longus. 
Q: Cedicits. Died.» “¢\ 
. M. Atilius Regulus II. ies 

Ninth year of the first Punic war. The two consuls, 
Manlius and Regulus, defeat the- Carthaginians by 
sea and land in Africa, ‘Success of. the Roman 
arms in'Africa. Manlius returns to’ Rome with 

part of the army. “Regulus remains in ‘Africa, 


255 Coss. Ser. Pulvius, Petinus Nobilior,. \ 


M. Amilius Paullus. ‘ 

Tenth year of the first Punic war. Regulus contin- 
ues the war in Africa with: great success, defeats the 
Carthaginians, and takes. Tunis, but is afterward 
defeated by the Carthaginians under the command 
of Xanthippus, and takén prisoner ‘The Romans 

| >| \€quip a large fleet, which defeats the Carthaginians, 
and carries off from Africa the survivors’of the 
army of Regulus; but on its return to Italy it is 
wrecked, and most of the ships are destroyed. 
254 Coss. Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina II: 
-A. Atilius Calatinus II. 

Eleventh year of the first Punic war. The Romans, 
in three months; build another fleet of 220 ships. 
They take Panormus: 

253 Coss. Cn, Servilius Czpio. 
Cc: Sempronius Bleesus. ¥ 
Censs. D. Junius Pera. Abdicated, 
"LL. Postumius Megellus.. Died. , 

Twelfth year of the first’ Punic war. The two con- 
suls ravage the coast of Africa. On their return to 
Italy, the Roman fleet is again wrecked. The sen- 
ate resolve not to build another fléét.’  'Tib. Corun- 
canius the first plebeian Pontifex Maximus. 

252,:Coss.,, ©, Aurelius Cotta, ‘ 
P. Servilius Geminus.’ ; 
Censs. M’. Valerius Maximus Messala. j 
P. Sempronius Sophus: ' 

Thirteenth year of the:first Punic war. ‘The two con- 

suls carry on the warin Sicily. Capture of Himera. 
251 Coss. L. Cexcilius- Metellus, 
C. Purius Pacilus. 

Fourteenth year of. the first Pusie war, 
consuls carry on the war in Sicily. 

250 Coss. .C. Atilius Regulus (Serranus) I, +. 
L. Manlius Vulso (Longus) TI. 

Fifteenth year of the fitst Punic war. - Great victory 
of the proconsul Metellus at Panormus. “Regulus 
sent to Rome ‘to. solicit peace, or, at least, an ex- 
change of prisoners. The Romans, on the contra- 
ry, resolve to prosecute. the-war with the greatest 
vigor. A new fleet built. The two consuls lay 
siege to Lilybeeum. 

[Avsaces founds the Parthian monarchy.} 

249 Coss, P. Claudius Pulcher, 
L. Junius, Pullus. 
Dict. M. Claudius Glicia. 
A. Atilius Calatinus, 

Mag. Eq. L. Cecilius Metellus, 

Sixteenth year of the first Punic war; The. consul 
Claudius defeated by sea.’ He is‘ éommanded by 
the senate to nominate a dictator, and nominates, 
in scorn, Glicia, who had been ‘his scribe, but wha 
is compelled to resign. The fleet of the other con- 
sul is wrecked. The’ dictator Atilius Calatinag 
crosses’ over into ‘Sicily, being the first dictator 
who carried on war out of Italy, 

248 Coss. C. Aurelius Cotta:I, 
P. Servilius Geminus H, 


The two 


Abdicated, 
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248 Seventeenth year ‘of the first Punic war. 
suls carry on the war in Sie¢ily.. 
247 Coss. L, Caecilius Metellus II.” » ‘ 
, |. N. Fabius Buteo.. 3), > ! 
Censs. A. Atilius Calatinus: 
A. Manlius Torquatus sh ghiowss 
Eighteenth year of the first Punic: war., Hamilcar 
e Barca appointed general of the Carthaginians. He 
ravages the coasts of Italy. The citizens at the cen- 
sus are 251,222. 
[Birth of Hannibal.]. / . 
246 Goss. MW’. Otacilius Crassus IL 
M. Fabius Licinus. 
Dict. Ti: Coruncanius. , 
Mag. Eq, M..Fulvius Flaceus. ; 
Nineteenth year of the first Punic war. During this 
year, and for several successive years, the war is 
chiefly defensive. Both parties are exhausted with 
the struggle. Hamilcar carries on the war with 
great skill. 
245 ‘Coss. M. Fabius Buteo. 
C. Atilius Bulbus, 
Twentieth year of the first Punic war. 
244 Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus. 
C. Sempronius Blesus I. 
Twenty-first year of the first Punic war. 
243 Coss. C. Fundanius Fundulus. 
C. Sulpicius Gallus. ’ 
Twenty-second year of the first Punic war. The con. 
sul Fundanius defeats Hamilcar in Sicily. A sec- 
ond pretor appointed for the first time. 
242 Coss. C. Lutatius Catulus. 
A. Postumius Albinus.' 
Twenty-third year of the first Punic war. The Ro- 
mans again build a fleet. 
eal Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus Atticus Ul. 
Q. Lutatius Cerco. 
Censs. C. Aurelius Cotta. 
M. Fabius Buteo, 


Twenty-fourth and last year of the first Punic war. | 


The, proconsul Catulus defeats the Carthaginians 
by. sea, off the Agates. .Peace-made with the Car- 
thaginians. Sicily becomes a Roman province. 
Revolt and conquest of the Falisci. War of the 
Carthaginians with the mercenaries.. The citizens 
at the census are 251,000. 
240 Coss. C. Claudius Centho. 
_M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
A colony sent to Spoletium. The Sardinians ey” 
from Carthage. 
Livius Andronicus begins ‘o exhibit tragedies at 
. »Rome. 
939 Coss. C. Manlius Turrinus. 
. Q. Valerius Falto. 
Q. Ennius, the poet, born. 
238 Coss. Ti, Sempronius Gracchus. 
P. Valerius Falto. 
The Romans carry on war with the Boii and Liguri- 
ans. The Floralia instituted. Conclusion of the 


> war of the Carthaginians against their mercenaries, 


i after it had lasted three’ years and four months. 
The Carthaginians are obliged to surrender Sar-, 
dinia and Corsica-to the Romans: Hamilcar sent 
into Spain. 

37 Coss. L. Cornélius Lentulye Caudinus. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 
War continued with the Boii and Ligurians. 

236 Coss, P. Comelius Lentulus Caudinus. 


‘The con: 


B.C. 


235 


234 


233, 


231 


229 


228 
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. C. Licinins Varus, a ‘ 


Conk L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 

Q. Lutatius Cerco. Died. ( f 

The Transalpine Gauls cross’ the Alps’on the invita- 
tion of the Boii; but, in consequence of dissensions 
‘with the Boii, they return home. 

The Romans carry: on war with the Ligurians and 
Corsicans. + : 

Coss. T. Manlius Torquatus. A . 

C. Atilius Bulbus I. , ; VRE 

The Sardinians rebel at the Suaeation of the Cartha- 
ginians, but are subdued. The temple of Janus is ” 
shut for the second time. : = 

The poet Nevius flourished. 

Coss. L. Postumius Albinus. 

Sp. Carvilius Maximus, __ P % + 

Censs.. C, Atilius Bulbus. : 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

War with the Ligurians, Corsicans, oad Sardinians, 
who were secretly urged by the Car’ thaginians to 
revolt. ? z 

Birth of M. Porcius Cato. 

Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. 

M’. Pomponius Matho. : ¢ 


| 


‘War with the Ligurians and Sardinians: 


Coss. M/ milius Lepidus. 
M. Publicius Malleolus. 
The two consuls carry on war in “Sardinia. 
agrarian law of the tribune C. Flaminius. 
‘Coss. M. Pomponius Matho. 
C. Papirius Maso, 
Dict. C. Duilius. 
Mag. Eq. C. Aurelius Cotta. ate 
Censs. T, Manlius Torquatus. Abdicated. 
Q, Fulvius Flaccus., , Abdicated. . ’ 
The Sardinians and Corsicans subdued. Sp. Carvili-- 
us divorces his wife, the first instance of divorée at 
Rome. Other dates are given for this. event. 
Coss. M. Aimilius Barbula. * 
M. Junius Pera. 
Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus. 
M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 
War with the Ligurians. F 
Coss. L. Postumius Albinus 1, 
Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. \ 
War with the Mlyrians, who are easily subdued. 
Death of Hamilcar in Spain, who is succeeded in. 
the command by Hasdrubal. 
Coss, Sp. Carvilius Maximus 16 
Q. Fabius Maximus Ver rucosus II. 
Postumius, the proconsul, who had wintered in Tlyr- — 
icum, makes peace with Teuta, queen of the Ilyri- 


? 


The 


ans. First,Roman embassy to Greece. Hasdrubal 
makes a treaty with the Romans. saa 
Coss. P. Valerius Flaccus. ® 


M. Atilius Regulus. 
Number of pretors increased from two to four. 
Coss. M. Valerius Messala. ’ 
L. Apustius Fullo. 
Coss. L. Amilius Papus, “ 
C. Atilius Regulus. Slain in battle. 


’ Censs. Cz Claudius Centho. 


M. Junius Pera. aa 
War WITH THE GAULS: The Tr ansalpine Gauls 
cross the Alps and join the Cisalpine Gauls. Their 
~ united forces.defeated by the consul Aimilius. The 
consul Atilius falls in the battle, : 
Q:; Fabius Pictor, fhe, historian, served in the.Gallic 


y 
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war. He was a contemporary of the. historian L. 
Cincius Alimentus. ; ie 


224 Coss. T. Manlius. Torquatus Il. 


Q. Fulyius Flaccus IL. 
Dict. L. Ceecilius Metellus. - 
Mag. Eg. N. Fabius Buteo. 
Second year of the Gallic war.’ The Boii submit. 
Plautus, perhaps, began to exhibit inthis year. See 
the article PLaurus. 


223 Coss. C. Flaminius. 


t 


P. Furius Philus. 
Third year of the Gallic war. The consul Flaminius 
crosses the Po and defeats the Insubrians. 


222 Coss. Cn, Cornelius Scipio Calvus. 


M. Claudius Marcellus. »° 
Fourth and last'year of the Gallic war. The Insubri- 
‘ans, defeated by the consul Marcellus, submit to the 
Romans. The consul Marcellus wins. the spolia 
opima. 


221 Coss. P, Cornelius Scipio Asina. 


M, Minucius Rufus. 
Diet. Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
- Mag. Eq. C. Flaminius. ’ 
War withthe Istri, who are subdued. Hannibal suc 
ceeds Hasdrubal in the command of the Carthagin- 
ian army in Spain. i } 


220 Coss. L. Veturius Philo, © 


C., Lutatius Catulus, 
Censs, LL, Hmilius Papus; ‘+ 
C. Flaminius, j 
The censors place the libertini in the four city. tribes, 
Flaminius makes the Via Flaminia and builds the 
Circus Flaminius. ‘The citizens at the census are 
270,213; > 


219 Coss. M. Livius Salinator, 


.L. Amilius Paulus. 

Second Ilyrian war against Demetrius of Pharos, 
who is conquered by the consul A‘milius, Hanni- 
bal takes. Saguntum after a siege of eight months, 
and winters at.Carthago Nova. 

The poet Pacuvius born fifty years-before Attius: 


First medical shop opened at Rome by ‘Archagathus, 4 


a Greek, to whom dhe Romans granted the j jus Qui- 
Tritium. 


218. Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio. ' 


Ti. Sempronius Longus. 
Seconp Punre War. First year. Hannibal began. 


his march from Carthago Nova-at the commence- | 


ment of spring, and reached Italy in five months, 
He defeats’ the Romans at the battles of the: Ticinus 
and the Trebia, and winters in Liguria. 
carries on the war with success in Spain. 

L. Cincius Aliméntus wrote an account of Hannibal’s 
passage into Italy. 


217 Coss. €n. Servilius Geminus. _ 


C. Flaminius Il. Slain, in battle, 
M. Atilius Regulus IL, 
Dict. Q. Fabius Maxiraus Verrucosus Il, 
Mag. Eq. M. Minucius Rufus. 
Dict. L. Veturius Philo. 
Mag, Eq. M. Pomponius Matho. 
Second year of the second Punic war. Hannibal 
marches through the marshes into Etruria, and de- 
feats Flaminius at the battle of the Lake Trasime- 
nus, Fabius Maximus, elected dictator by the peo- 
ple, will not risk a battle. Hannibal marches into 
Apulia, where he passes the winter. . The war con- 
tinued in Spain, t 


Cn. Scipio 
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216 Coss. C. Terentius Varro, : ee tore 


L, Dmilius Paulus xe Slain in battles 
Dict. M. Janius Pera, 
‘Mag, Eq, Ti. Sempronius Grtediye? y 
Dict. sine Mag. Eg..M. Fabius Butéo:: ‘ ‘ 
Third year of the second Punic war. Great defeat 
of the Romans at the battle of Cannz, on the 2a 
of August. Revolt of Capua and many other.cities, 
~The war eontnuedss in Spain. Death of Hiero. 


215 Coss, Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 


L. Postumius Albinus II. ‘Slain in bare, 
M. Claudius Marcellus Il. Abdicated. 
Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus IIL. , 

Fourth year of the second Punic war. ‘The war be- 
gins to turn in favor of the Romans. Marcellus 
gains a yictory over Hannibal ’near.Nola.” The Ro- 
mans conquer the Carthaginians\in Sardinia. Suc- 
cess of P. and Cn. Scipio in Spain. ‘Treaty of Han- 
nibal with Philip, king of Macedon. The sumnptua- 
ry law of the tribune C. Oppius. | 


214 Coss, Q: Fabius Maximus Verrucosus IV. 


M, Claudius Marcellus Il. 
Censs. M. Atilius Regulus. Abdicated. é 
P: Furius Philus: Died. 

Fifth year of the second Punic war. “Hannibal in the 
-neighborhood of Tarentum. Marcellus is sent‘into 
‘Sicily. He besieges Syracuse, but turns the siege 

into a blockade. War-continued in ss 


213 Coss, Q. Fabius Maximus, - 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus ne 

Diet. C. Claudius Centho. / 

Mag. Eq. Q. Fulvius Flaceus. 

Sixth year of the second Punic war. Hannibal con 
tinues in the neighborhood of Tarentum. ' Marcel- 
lus continues the siege of Syracuse. Successes of 
P. and Cn. Scipio in Spain. They think of cross- 
ing over to Africa, War between the Romans and 
Philip. 


212 Coss. Q. Fulvius Flaccus III. 


) 


‘Ap. Claudius Pulcher, 

Seventh year of the second Punie war. Hannibal 
takes Tarentum. Marcellus takes Syracuse. P. 
and Cn, Scipio defeated and'slain in Spain. Insti- 
tution of the Ludi Apollinares. 

Death of Archimedes. . = 


211 Coss. Cn. Fulvius.Centaumalus, 


P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus; 

Eighth year of the second Punic war. Hannibal at- 
‘tempts in’ vain to raise the siege of Capua. -The 
Romans recover Capua, P. Scipio is sent into 
Spain toward the end of the summer. The #toli- 


ans desert Philip and. conclude a treaty with’ the 
Romans. 


210 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus IV, 


M. Valerius Levinus. 
Dict. Q. Fulvius Flaccus: 
Mag. Eq. P., Licinius Crassus Dives. 
Censs. L. Veturius Philo. Died. 
P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 
Ninth year of the second Punic war, 
a drawn battle with Marcellus. 
takes Agrigentum. 
go Nova. 


Abdicated. 
Hannibal fights 
In Sicily, Levinus 
In Spain, Scipio takes Cartha- 
The citizens at the census are 137,188. 


209 Coss. Q. Fulvyius Flaceus IV. 


Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucasus v. 
Censs. M. Cornelius Cethegus, ae 
P. Sempronius Tuditanus, 
Tenth year of the second’ Punic war. The consul 


: ()) ROMAN History. © 


BC. 
Fabius recovers Tarentum. In Spain, Scipio gains, 
a victory near Becula, In this year the-number | 
of Roman colonies was thirty. 
208 Coss. M, Claudius Marcellus V. « Slain in-battle. 
T. Quinctius' (Pennus Gapitolaus) Crispinus. | 


Died. 
Dict. T. Manlius Torquatus; ’ 
Mag. Eq. C. Servilius. - 


Eleventh-year' of the second. Punie war. The two 
consuls defeated by Hannibal near Venusia; Mar- 
‘cellus is slain. Continued success of ‘Scipio in 
Spain. Hasdrubal crosses the Pyrenees and win- 
ters in Gaul. 

207 Coss. C. Claudius Nero. 
M, Livius SalinatorII. 

Dict. M. Livius Salinator. 

Mag. Eq. Q. Cecilius Metellus. 

Twelfth year of the second Punic war, Hasdrubal 
crosses the Alps and marches into Italy ; is defeat- 
‘ed on the Metaurus and slain. The Romans carry 
on the war in Greece against Philip: they take 
Oreum, in Euboa. 
in Spain. 


Livius Andronicus was or still alive in this-| 


year. > 
206' Coss. L. Veturius Philo. 
Q. Cecilius Metellus. 

Thirteenth year of the second Punic war. The. con- 
suls march into Bruttii. Hannibal remains inactive. 
Scipio becomes master of Spain; he crosses: over 
into Africa, and makes a league with Syphax. 

205 .Coss. P, Cornelius Scipio (Africanus), 
} P. Licinius-Crassus Dives. 

Dict. Q. Cecilius Metellus. 

Mag. Eq. l. Veturius Philo. 

Fourteenth year of the second Punic war. The war 
continued in Bruttii. Scipio crosses over into Sic- 
ily, where he passes the winter. Peace concluded 
between Rome and Philip. 

204 Coss. M. Cornelius Cethegus. 
P. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

Censs. M, Livius Salinator. 

C. Claudius Nero, 

Fifteenth year of the second Punic war. The war 
continued in, Bruttii/ Hannibal conquered near 
Croton. Scipio crosses over to Africa, The citi- 
zens at the census are 214,000. 


\ 


Ennius, the poet, is brought to Rome by the queestor” 


Cato, from Sardinia. 

203, Coss. Cn Servilius Ceepio. 

; ¢. Servilius, 

Dict. P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus. 

Mag. Eq. M. Servilius Pulex Geminus, 

Sixteenth year of the-‘second Punic war. :Scipio 
prosecutes the war with success.in Africa. Defeat 
of the Carthaginians and Syphax; ; Syphax is taken 
prisoner. Hannibal leaves Italy, and’crosses over 

to Africa, ‘ 

02 Coss. M. Servilius Pulex Geminus. 

Ti. Claudius Nero. 

Dict. C. Servilius: 

Mag. Eq. P. ling Petus. 

Seventeenth year of the second Punic war. Hanni- 
bal is defeated by Scipio at the decisive battle of 
Zama. The Carthaginians sue for peace. After 
this. year no dictator was eS for-120: Sop 
till Sulla. 

Death of the poet Nevius. 


Pe] 


Continued success of Scipio - 
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201 "Coss. Cn. Gotteting Lentulus. * 

“Pe fElius Peetus. . 

Highteenth, and last year of the second Punic” “wate 
‘Peace-granted to the Carthaginians. 

200' Coss: P. Sulpicius Galba Maximus Il. 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 

Renewal of the war with Philip, king of Macedonia 
Sulpicius sent into Greece. 
an Gauls. Colony sent to Venusium:. 

199 Goss, L. Cornelius Lentulus. 
P. Villius Tappulus. 
Censs. P. Cornélius Scipio Africanus. : 
P. Blius Petus.” “9 

War continued against Philip and the Gauls, Sulpi- 
cius succeeded in the command in Greece, by Vil- 
“lits. Colony sent to Narnia. ©). . 

198 Coss.’ Sex, Alius Peetus Catus. eee 
T, Quinctius Flamininus, ef 

War continued against Philip and the Gail Villiug 

is succeeded by Flamininus., r 
.197% Coss. C. Cornelius Cethegus. } 
Q. Minucius Rufus, : 

War continued against Philip and the Gauls. 
of Philip by Flamininus at the battle of Cynoscepha- 
le, in the autumn. Peace concluded with Philip. 
-Number of preetors increased to six. Lex, Foxcia 
de provocatione, 7 

196 Coss. L. Furius Purpureo, 
M. Claudius Marcellus, < tae 

War continued against the Gauls, The, consuls des 
feat the Insubrians and the Boii: \ Flamininus pro- 


bo Wy 


* & 


9 


Fee 


195 Coss, L. Valerius Flaccus, 
M. Porcius Cato, 

War continued against the Gatils. Flamininus baatche 
es against Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, Liberation 
of Argos. 

~ Cato. The Lex Oppia repealed. 

Birth of Terence. pighice Bh 

194 Coss, P.-Cornelius Scipio Africanus II.” 
Ti. Sempronius Longus, 
Censs. Sex, AElius Peetus Catus: 
C. Cornelius Cethegus, 
War continued against the Gauls. Flamininus and 


found several colonies this year, in Campania, Lu- 
cania, Apulia, and Bruttii. In this year the sena- 
tors receive separate seats at the Roman games, 
The citizens at the census are 143, me ie. 


| 193 Coss. L. Cornelius Merula. 


4 


Q. Minucius Thermus. 
War continued against the Gauls. 
to Philip. 
192 Coss. L. Quinctius Flamininus: 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
War with the Gauls continued. Philip crosses over 
- into. Greece on-the invitation of the tolians. 
The Penulus of Plautus probably represented in this 


Ambassadors sent 


year. 
191 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasiea. 
M’. Acilius- Glabrio. 

War wirn Anrrocuus. The consul Acilius defeats 
Antiochus at Thermopyle. The Romans defeat the 
fleet of Antiochus. He winters in Phrygia. The 
consul Cornelius defeats the Boii, who submit,, The 


Defeat . 


claims the independence of Greece at the Isthmian - 


games. Hannibal takes refuge at the court of An- 
tiochus. ‘Triumvirj Epulones created by the’ Lex 
* Licinia, 05 ; 


Order restored in’ ‘Spain by the consul 


Cato return to Rome, and triumph. The Romans ~ 


* 


‘War with the Insubrie : 


— a 


+ 
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colony of Bononia founded in: their’ country in the 


following ‘year, 


191 The Psewdolus of Plautus probably represented in 


this year. “ 
190 Goss. L. Cornelius Scipio (Asiaticus). 
C. Lelius. 


, The consul L. Scipio crosses into Asia, ad defeats 
_ Antiochus at the battle of Magnesia, | Peace made 


With him, but not ratified till B.C. 188. 


, 189. Coss. M. Fulvius Nobilior, 


©n. Manlius Vulso. 
Censs. ‘T. Quinctius Flamininus, 
M. Claudius Marcellus, 

The consul Fulyius subdues the Atolians., Peace 
made» with them. 
the Galatians in Asia Minor. The citizens at the 
census are 258,318, 

Ennius accompanies Fulvius into Mtolia. 

188 ,Coss. M. Valerius Messala, ~ 

F C, Livius Salinator: 

"Manlius remains in Asia, and ratifies the peace with 
Antiochus. He returng home through Thrace and 
Macedonia, and is attacked by the Thracians. 

187 Coss. M. Gemilius Lepidus. 

. C, Flaminius. 

The two consuls carry on war against the Ligurians. 
L. Scipio aceused of embezzlement in the war with 
Antiochus, and is condemned. He was accused 


by the Petillii, tribunes of the plebs, at the instiga-- 


tion of Cato. 
186 Coss. Sp. Postumius-Albinus, 
Q. Marcius Philippus. ss 
War continued against the Ligurians. The Senatus- 
consultum de Bacchanalibus, 
185 Coss. Ap. Claudius Pulcher, 
M, Sempronius Tuditanus, 


War continued against the Ligurians, P. ‘Scipio Af 


ricanus accused by M. Nevius. He retires from 
Rome before his trial. 
184 Coss. P. Claudius Pulcher, 
L. Porcius Licinus,; 
» Ccnss. L. Valerius Flaccus. 
M. Porcius Cato. 


War continued against. the Tigatiana Cato exer- 


cises his censorship with great severity ; expels } 


Flamininus from the senate, and depres L. Scipio 
of his equus publicus, 
Death of Plautus, 
183 Coss, M. Claudius Marcellus, 
Q. Fabius Labeo. ; 
War continued against the Ligurians. Death of Scip- 
io Africanus, (The | year of his death is variously 
stated.) Death of Hannibal, 
182 Coss.’ Cn. Beebius Tamphilus. 
L. Zmilits Paulus, 
War continued against the Ligurians. Two preetors 
sent into Spain: 

181 Coss. P. Cornelius Cethegus. 

M. Besbius. Tamphilus. 

War continued against the Ligurians.. The Ligures 
Ingauni submit.to the Romans. Lex Cornelia Be- 
bia de ambitw. The sumptuary law of the trib: 
une Orchius. Discovery of the alleged books of 
Nuraa. : ; 

189 Coss. A. Postumius Albinus. 

€. Calpurnius Piso, Died. 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
War continued against’ the Ligurians, The Ligures 


r 


The consul Manlius conquers | 


) 


B.C. , F 
Apuani transplanted to Samanium. Colony‘sent-to 
Pisa,, The Lex Annalis of the tribune Villius fixes 

pan the age at which the magistracies might be held. 

179 Coss. L. Manlius Acidinus Fulyianus. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus. 

Censs. L. Amilius Lepidus, 

\ M. Fulvius Nobilior. : 
War continued against the Ligurians. They are de- 
feated by the consul Fulvius. Tib. Gracchus, the fa- 
ther of the two tribunes, subdues the Celtiberians in 
Spain. Death of Philip, king of Macedonia, and ac- 
cession of Perseus. The citizens-at the. census are 
273,294, , $ 

Cecilius, the comic poet, flourished, 

178 Goss. M. Junius Brutus. ' 

A. Manlius Vulso, | : ‘ ie 
War with the Istrians. j 


L177 Coss, C. Clavdius Pulcher, j 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 
Subjugation of the Istrians by the consul Claudius, 
who also defeats the Ligurians. Colonies founded 
» at Luna and Lucca. The consul Gracchus carries 
_ On war'againstthe Sardinians, who had revolted. 
176 Coss. Q. Petillius Spurinus. Slain in battle. 
Cn. Cornel. Scipio Hispallus. Died: . 
C, Valerius Levinus. 

War continued against the Ligurians. The consul 
Petillius defeated aud slain by the Ligurians.; Grac- 
chus subdues the Sardinians. 

175 Coss. P: Mucius Scaevola.- 
M. Amilius Lepidus II, 
War continued against the Ligurians, who are defeat- 
‘ ed by the consuls.. Gracchus returns to Rome, and 
triumphs over the Sardinians.. Origin of the prov: 
erb Sardi venales. : 
174. Coss, Sp. Postumius Albinus Paullulus, 
Q. Mucius Scevola. f 
Censs. Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
A. Postumius Albinus, 
The censors order the streets of Rome to be paved, 
The citizens at the census are 269 ,015. 
173 Coss. L. Postumius Albinus; 
M. Popillius Leenas. f 
Popillius defeats the Ligurians. 
Ennius is now in his 67th-year, 
172 Coss. C. Popillius Lenas, 
P. Alius Ligus. 
Eumenes comes to Rome to: denounce Perseus. 
171 Coss. P. Licinius Crassus. 
C. Cassius, Longinus, 

Wank WitH PERsnus. First year The consul Licin- 
ius carries on the war with success against Per- 
seus. He winters in Bosotia and Thessaly. 


170 Coss. A. Hostilius Mancinus, 


A. Atilius Serranus. 
Second year of the war against Perseus The consyi 
Hostilius Mancinus commands in Macedonia. 
Birth of the poet Accius or Attius, ’ 


169 Coss. Q. Marcius Philippus II. 


Cn. Servilius Czpio. | 
~ Censs, C. Claudius Pulcher. 
Ti, Sempronius Gracchus: 
‘Third year of thé war against Perseus. ° The consul 
Marcius comimands in Macedonia. The Lex Voco- 
nia. ‘The libertini placed in the four city tribes by 


the censor Gracchus,. The citizens at the census 
are 312;805. ? : 


Death of Ennius. 


B.C. ; } 
168 Coss, L; Aimilius Paulus Il, > 
‘C, Licinius Crassus. 
Fourth and last year of the war against Perseus. 


The consul\Amilius Paulus defeats ‘Perseus at the | 


battle of Pydna, on the 22d of June. Perseus short- 
ly afterward taken prisoner, End of the Macedo- 
nian monarchy. War with the Ilyrians; the war 
is ended in 30 days. 

Death of.Caecilius, the comic. poet. 

167 Coss. Q..Alius: Peetus. 
M. Junitis Pennus. 

/Hmilius Paulus settles the affairs of Grecse: 
stroys seventy towns in Epirus, More than 1000 
principal Achasans are sent to Rome: among them 
is the historian Polybius. 

166 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus, 
C. Sulpicius Gallus. 

The consuls defeat the Alpine Gauls and the Liguri- 
ans. ; 

The Andria of Terence exhibited. 

165 Coss. T. Manlius Torquatus, 
Cn; Octavius. : 
The Hecyra of Terence exhibited. 
164 Coss. A. Manlius Torquatus,. 
Q. Cassius Longinus. 
Censs. L. milius Paulus. 
Q. Marcius Philippus. 
The citizens at the censws are 327,022. 
163 Coss..Ti. Sempronius Gracchus II. 
M’. Juventius Thalna. 

The Corsicans, rebel, but are subdued by. the consul 
Juventius. ; 

The Heauiontimorumenos of Terence exhibited. 

162 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. Abdicated, 
©. Marcius Figulus, “Abdicated. 
P. Cornelius Lentulus. 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 

161 Coss. M. Valerius Messala. ‘ r 
C. Fannius Strabo, 

The. philosophérs and rhetoricians banished from 
Rome. The sumpfuary law of the consul Fannius. 

The Eunuchus and Phormio of Terence exhibited. 

160. Coss. L. Anicius GalJus, : 

‘ M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

The Pontine marshes drained. Peal of L. oo ah 
Paulus. 

The Adelphi of Terence exhibited at the funeral 
games of Zmilius Paulus. 

159 Coss. Cn, Cornelius Dolabella, 
M. Fulvius Nobilior. 
~<- Oenss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 
- . M. Popillius Leenas. 

The citizens at the census are’ 338; 3M, A water- 
clock set up at Rome by the censor ‘Scipio. 

Death of Terence. 

158 Coss. M. Mmilins Lepidus. 
C. Popillius Lenas IL. 
457 Coss. Sex. Julius Cesar. 
L. Aurelius Orestes. « 
. Ariarathes V. Philopator.comes to Rome. 
was founded at Auximum, in Picenum- 
156 Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. 
 €. Marcius Figulus II. 


Died. 


A colony 


matians. 
155 Coss, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica’ 1. . E 
M, Claudius Marcellus H. ‘ 


He de- | 


The consul Marcius carries on war # aang the in 


154 


153 


151 


150 


149 


147 


146 


The consul, Scipio subdues: the Tanne The 


f 


148, 
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Athenians send an’ embassy to,Rome, consisting 
of the, philosophers Diogenes, Critolatis, and Car- 
neades, to obtain. a remission of the fine of 500 tal- 
ents, which they had been ‘sentenced to pay after 
_,the war with Perseus. 
Coss. Q. Opimius. 
L. Postumius Albinus. 
MW’. Acilius Glabrio- 
Censs. M. Valerius Messala. 
C. Cassius Longinus. 
The consul Opimius.is sent/against the Oxybii, Trans- 
alpine Gauls. The citizens atthe census are 324,000. 
The ‘poet Pacuvius flourished.’ 
Coss. Q. Fulvius Nobilior. 
T. Annius Luscus. 
In this year the consuls for the. first tices enter on 
their office on the Ist of January. War with the 
_ Celtiberiahs in Spain begins, It’is conducted un- 
successfully by the consul Nobilior. : 
Coss. M. Claudius Maréellus III. ? : 
L. Valerius Flaccus. Died. ; 


Died. 


6 


The consul Marcellus conducts-the war in meee with 


more’ success. 

Coss. L. Licinius cance! 

‘A. Postumius Albinus. , 

The consul Lucullus and the praetor Sulpicius Galba 
conduct the war in Spain. Lucullus.conquers the 
Vaccei, Cantabri,and other nations; but Galba is 
defeated by the ets ae Return of the Achw- 
an exiles. 

Postumius’ Albinus, the yee was a writer of Boman 
history. 

Coss. 'T. Quinctius Flamininus. 

W’. Acilius Balbus. 

Galba, at the beginning of the year, midst treacherous- 
ly destroys the Lusitanians, Viriathus was among 
the tew who escaped. . pr: 

Cato, zt. 84, brought down his Origines to this period. 

Coss. L. Marcius Censorinus. 

M’. Manilius. 

Turrp Punic. Wank. : First year. The consuls land 
in Africa. Death of Masinissa, zt. 90: The Lex 
Calpurnia of the tribune L, Calpurnius' Piso: de repe- 
tundis (malversation and extortion by the govern- 
ors.of the provinces), which was the first law on 
the subject. A pseudo-Philippus, named Andris- 
cus, appears in Macedonia, buti is defeated and slain 
within a year. 

Death of Cato, xt. 85. 

L. Calpurnius Piso, the author of the law de repetun- 
dis, was anvhistorian. — : 

Coss, Sp. Postumius Albinus Magnus. 

Ty Calpurnius Piso Cassonius. 

Second year of the third Punic war. The. pseudo- 
Philippus defeated-and taken prisoner by Q. Metel- 
lus, the preetor. Success of Viriathus in Lusitania, 

Birth of Lucilius. 

Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus s Mmilianus. 

G. Livius Drusus: 
Censs. L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. 
L. Marcius Censorinus. Me 

Third year of the third Bunic war. Scipio crosses 
over to Africa. War declared between Rome and 
the Achwans, Continued success of Viriathus in 
Lusitania. The citizens at the census are 322,000. 

Coss. Cn, Cornelius Lentulus, 

L. Mummius Achaiens. 
Fourth and last year of the third Punic war. Carthage 


} 
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146 “taken by Scipio and razed to: the ‘ground : 
tory made a Roman province. The Achzeans de- 
feated by Mummius, Corinth taken, and the Roman 
province of Achaia, formed (but wid. ‘p. 000 of Ta- 
bles). “Continued success of Viriathus in Lusitania. 

Cassius Hemina, the historian, flourished. 

C. Fannius, the historian, serves with Scipio at Car- 
thage. 

145 Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus AZmilianus. 

_L. Hostilius Mancinus. 
' The consul Fabius commands in Spain against Viria- 
thus, and carries on the war successfully. 
144 Coss, Ser. Sulpicius Galba, 
L. Aurelius Cotta, 
Fabius continues in Spain-as proconsul. 
143 Coss. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
.  Q. Cacilius Metellus Macedonicus. 

Commencement of the Numantine war. 
Metellus commands in Nearer Spain, to carry on 
the war against the Numantines.: The pretor Q. 
Pompeius continues in Further Spain, to carry on 
the war against Viriathus and the Lusitanians. 
tellus prosecutes the war with success, but Pom- 
peitis is defeated by Viriathus, 
din Macedonia defeated and slain. 

142 Coss. L. Ceecilius Metellus Calvus. 
: s Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, 
Censs. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus (#miliants). 
_L. Mummius Achaicus. 

Q. Metellus. continues in Nearer Spain as proconsul. 
The consul Servilianus, in Further Spain, carries 
on war against Viriathus. .The citizens at the cen- 
sus are 328,442. ; 

M. Antonius, the orator, born. A 

Fannius, the historian, serves in Spain, 

141 Coss. Cn. Servilius Ceepio. 
Q. Pompeius. . 

’ Fabius Servilianus remains ‘as proconsul in Further 
Spain : is defeated by Viriathus, and makes a peace 
with him, which is ratified by the senate. 
sul Pompéius succeeds Metellus in Nearer Spain: 
his unsuccessful campaign, 

140 Coss. C. Lelius. Sapiens. 
~ Qt Servilius Ceepio. 

con succeeds Fabius‘in Fur ther’ Spain, renews the 

war with Viriathus, and treacherously causes his 
assassination. Pompeius continues as proconsul in 
Nearer Spain; is defeated by the Numantines, and 

_ makes a peace with them, but afterward denies that 
he did so. 

‘heats, the orator, born. 

Attius, et. 30, and” Pacuvius, éet. 80, both exhibit i in 
this: year. 

139 Coss. Cn. Calpurnius Piso. 
: M. Popillius Leenas. 

Czpio remains as proconsul in Further Spain. 'The 
consul Popillius succeeds Pompeius in Nearer 
Spain. 

138 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio. 
' DB. Junius! Brutus (Callaicus). 

The consul Brutus succeeds Cwpio in Further Spain: 
he subdues Lusitania. Popillius remains as consul 
in Nearer Spain, and is defeated by the Numantines. 

337 Coss. M. milius Lepidus Porcina. 

: C. Hostilius Mancinus. Abdicated, 

Brutus remains in Further Spain as proconsul, and 
completes the subjugation of Lusitania. The con- 
sul Mancinus-succééds Popillius in Nearer’ Spain : 


its terri. |- 


The consul. 


Me- 


Another pretender |: 


The con-’} 
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he .is defeated by the Numantines, and makes a 


peace with them, which the senate refuses to 4 a 
136 Coss. L. ‘Furius Philus, 
Sex, Atilius Serranus. 
Censs. Ap Claudius Pulcher. 
“-Q. Fulvius Nobilior. 

Brutus remains'in Further Spain as proconsul, and 
subdues the Gallwci. The proconsul Lepidus, who 
had succeeded Mancinus in Nearer Spain, is defeat- 
ed by the Vaccwi.« ‘The citizens at the census are 
323,923. - sian { 

135. Coss. Ser. Fulvius Flaccus. 
*Q. Calpurnius Piso. 

The consul Piso succeeds Lepidus in Nearer ‘Spain, 
but: carries on the war without success. .The con- 
sul Flaccus defeats the Vardei in Illyricum. 

134 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Amilianus II. 
C. Pulvins Flaccus. 

Scipio is elected consul to end the Numantine war. 
He receives Nearer Spain as his province, and-car- 
ries on the war with vigor: Servile’war in Sicily: 
the consul Fulvius sent against the slaves. 

Sempronius Asellio, the historian, servedat Numantia. 

133 Coss. P..Mucius Sceevola. 
L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. 

Numantia taken by Scipio and destroyed. ‘The consul 
Piso defeats the slaves in Sicily.” Tib. Gracchus, 
tribune of the plébs, his legislation and murder. 

132 Coss. P. Popillius Leenas. s. 
P. Rupilius.- 

“End of the Servile war in Sicily. Return and tri- 
umph of, Scipio. 

131 Coss, P. Licinius Crassus an 

L. Valerius Flaccus. 
Censs. Q. Caacilius Metellus Macedonicus, 
Q. Pompeius Rufus. 

The consul-Crassus carries on war with Aristonicus 
in Asia. The affairs of Sicily settled by Rupilius, 
the proconsul. C.-Papirius Carbo, tribune of the 
plebs, brings forward laws which are opposed by 
Scipio Africanus and the aristocracy. Both cen- 
sors plebeians for the first time. ‘The citizens are 
317,823. 

130 Coss. C. Claudius Pulcher Lentulus: 
:  -M. Perperna. 

‘Aristonicus defeats and slays Crassus. He is defeat- 

ed and taken prisoner by the consul Perperna. 


| 129 Coss. C. Sempronius Tuditanus. 


M’. Aquillius. 

The consul Aquillius succeeds Perperna in Asia, Ar- 
istonicus put to death. The consul Sempronius car- 
ries on war against the Iapydes.' Death of Scipio 
Africanus, at the age of 56, 

128 Coss. Cn. Octavius. , 

T, Annius Luscus Rufus, 
127 Coss, L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla, 

L. Cornelius Cinna. , 
126 Coss. M.. Amilius Lepidus.’ 

L. Aurelius Orestes. 

The consul Aurelius puts down a rebellion in Sardinia. 
C. Gracchus goes to Sardinia as questor. M. Ju- 
nius Pennus, tribune of the plebs, carries a law or- 
dering all aliens to quit Rome. The Ludi Seculas 
res celebrated for the fourth time. 


| 125 Coss. M.-Plautius Hypseeus. 


M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
Censs. Cn. Servilius Cxpio. 
L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla. 
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125 The consul Flaceus subdues the Salluvii in Trans- 
alpine Gaul. L. Opimius, the praetor, destroys Fre- 
gelle, which had revolted. Aurelius remains in 
Sardinia with Gracchus. « The citizens are 390,736. 

Coss. C. Cassius Longinus. 

C. Sextius Calyinus. 

War in Transalpine Gaul continued. The consul 
Calyinus defeats the Allobroges and Arverni. C. 

* Gracchus returns to Rome from Sardinia. 

Coss. Q. Cecilius Metellus (Balearicus). - 

T. Quinctius Flamininus. 

C. Gracchus, tribune of the plebs, brings forward his 
Leges Sempronie.: -A colony Sent. to Carthage. 
Sextius Calvinus remains in Transalpine Gaul as 
proconsul. The consul Metellus subdues the Ba- 
learian islands. 

L. Coelius Antipater, the historian, Rogniehed in the 
time of C. Gracchus. 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. _ 

C. Fannius Strabo, - 

C. Gracchus tribune of the plebs a second time. Com- 
pletion of the conquest of the Salluvii in Transal- 
pine Gaul, and foundation of Aque Sextie by aoe 
proconsul Sextius Calvinus. ; 

Coss. L. Opimius. 

Q. Fabius Maximus (Allobrogicus). 

Death of ©. Gracchus. The proconsul Domitius de- 
feats the Allobroges. The. consul’ Fabius likewise 
defeats the Allobroges and Arverni, who submit to 
the Romans. 

Coss. P. Manilius. 

C. Papirius Carbo. 

Censs. L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi. 

Q. Cecilius Metellus Balearicus. 

Coss. L.. Caxcilius Metellus (Dalmaticus). 

L. Aurelius Cotta. 

C. Marius tribune of the plebs. 

The orator L. Crassus (et. 21) aceuses Carbo. 

Coss. M. Porcius Cato. Died. 

Q. Marcius Rex. 

The consul Marcius conquers. the Stceni, a Gallic na- 
tion. A colony founded at Narbo Martius. Death 
of Micipsa. A 

11% Coss. P. Cacilius Metellus Diadematus. 

Q. Mucius Scevola. 

The consul Metellus subdues the Dalmatians. Ambas- 
sadors aré sent to Numidia, who restore Adherbal. 

Coss. C. Licinius Geta. 

Q. Fabius Maximus Eburnus. 

Birth of Varro. 

Coss. M. A.milius Scaurus. 

M. Cacilius Metellus. 
Censs. L. Cecilius Metellus Dalmaticus, 
Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
The citizens at the census are 394,336. 
Coss. M. Acilius Balbus. 
C. Porcius Cato. 

The consul Cato defeated by the Scordisci in Thrace. 

Birth of the orator Hortensius. 

Coss. C. Cecilius Metellus Caprarius. 

Cn. Papirius Carbo. 

Commencement of the war against the Cimbri and 
Teutoni. They defeat the consul Carbo near No- 
reia, but, instead of penetrating into Italy, cross into 
Gaul, The consul Metellus carries on the war suc- 
cessfully against the Thracians, i 

Coss. M. Livius Drusus. % nearing 

L. Calpurnius Piso Ceesonius. ; 


124 


123 


122 


121 


119 


118 


116 j 


115 


114 


113 


112 


‘107 Coss. L. Cassius Longinus. * 
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112 Jugurtha kills’AdherbalL The consul Drusus com- 


mands in-Thrace, and defeats the Scordisci. 

T1 Coss. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica,’ Died. 

L. Calpurnius Bestia. r ; 

JucurrHInE Wax. First year.’ The consul Calpur- 
‘nius Bestia is bribed by Jugurtha; and grants him 
peace. : 

110 Coss, M. Minucius Rufus. © 

Sp. Postumius Albinus. 4 : 

Second year of the Jugurthine war. Jugurtha,comes 
to Rome, but quits it again secretly, in consequence 
of the murder of Massiva. The consul Albinus com- 
mands in Africa. but returns to Rome to hold the 
comitia, leaving his brother Aulus’ in the command. 
The consul Minucius fights against the Thracians. 

109 Coss. Q. Cecilius Metellus (Numidicns). 

M. Junius Silanus. ene 

Censs. M. ASmilius Scaurus. Abdicated. : 

M. Liyius Drusus. Died. ; 

Third year of the Jugurthine war.. Aulus is defeated 
in January by Jugurtha, and concludes a peace, 
“which the senate refuses to ratify: The consul 
Metellus sent into Africa, and carries on the war. 
with success. The consul Silanus is defeated by 
the Cimbri. The proconsul, Minucius defeats the 
Thracians. ; 

Birth of T. Pomponius Atticus. 

108. Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba. 

L. Hortensius. Condemned. 
M. Aurelius Scaurus. 
Censs. Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, 
C. Licinius Geta. 

Fourth year of the Jugurthine war. Metellus con- 
tinues in the command as proconsul, and defeats 
Jugurtha. y 

Slain. 

C. Marius. 

Fifth year of the Jugurthine war. ‘The consul Marius 
succeeds Metellus in the command. The consul 
Cassius defeated and slain by the Cimbri and their ~ 
allies. 

106 Coss. C. Atilius: Serranus. 

Q. Servilius Ceepio. 

Sixth and last year of the Jugurthine war. Marius 
continues in the command as proconsul. Jugurtha 
is captured. Birth of Cn. Fomneive on the 30th 
of September. 

Birth of Cicero at. pee on the 3d of oe 

105 Coss. P. Rutilius Rufus. 

Cn. Mallius Maximus. . 

The Cimbri defeat Q. Servilius Cepio, papronsul; 
and Cn. Mallius, consul. 

104 Coss. C. Marius Il. 

C. Flavius Fimbria. 

Triumph of Marius. Preparations ‘2 against the Cim- 
bri, who march into Spain. The “Lex Domitia of 
the tribune Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus gives to the 
people the right of electing the priests. 

103 Coss. C. Marius UI. : 

L. Aurelius Orestes. . Died, 

Continued preparations against the Cimbri. 

The Tereus of Attius exhibited. 

Death of Lucilius. 

102 Coss. C. Marius IV. 

Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
Censs. Q. Cecilius Metellus Numidicus. 
C. Ceecilius Metellus Caprarius. 


The Cimbri return from Spain into Gaul, Marius 
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101 


100 


99 


98. 


97 


96 


93 


92 


91 


90 


89 


completely defeats the Teutoni at the battle of 
Aquee Sextize, “The consul’ Catulus stationed in 
Northern Italy. A second servile war. atises in 
Sicily, and was ended by the proconsul Aquilius 
in B.C, 99. It. was badly conducted by L. Lucul- 
lus and OC. Servilius. 
Coss.C. Marius V. 
MW’. Aquilins, 


Marius joins the proconsul Catulus in Northern Ttaly. |, 


They defeat the Cimbri in the Campi Raudii, near 
Verona. .'The consul Aquilius sent against the slaves 
" in Sicily. 
Coss. C. Marius VI. 
L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Sedition and death of L. Appuleius Saturninus, the 

" tribune of the plebs. Banishment of Metellus Nu: 
midicus. Birth of C. Julius Ceesar on the 12th of 
July. | 

Coss. M. Antonius. 

A. Postumius Albinus. ' 

Return of Metellus Numidicus to Rome. The servile 
war in Sicily ended by M’. Aquilius, the proconsul. 

Coss. Q. Cecilius Metellus Nepos. 

T. Didius, 

War with.the Celtiberians breaks out. Didius com- 
mands in Spain, Q. Sertorius serves under him, 
Lex Cecilia. . 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, 

P, Licinius Crassus: 

Censs. L. Valerius Flaccus. 

M. Antonius. 

Didius-remains in Spain as proconsul, ‘and fights suc- 
cessfully against the Celtiberians. i 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

C. Cassius Longinus. F 

Ptolemeus, king of Cyrene, dies, and leaves his king- 

dom to the Romans. 


5 Coss. L. Licinius, Crassus. 


Q. Mucius Scevola. 
Firth of Lucretius. 
Coss: C. Ceelius Caldus, \ 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
@oss..C. Valerius Flaceus. 
M. Herennius. « 
Coss. C.'Claudius Pulcher. 
M, Perperna. 
Censs. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
L. Licinius Crassus. 
Sulla, proprzetor, is sent to Asia; he restores Ario- 
-barzanes to the kingdom of Cappadocia, and re- 
ceivgs an’ embagsy‘from the king of the Parthians, 
the first public transaction between Rome and Par- 
thia. 
Coss. Li. Marcius Philippus. 
Sex, Julius Caesar. 

M. Livius the tribune of the plebs: His legislation, 
He attempts to give the franchise to the Italian al- 
lies, but is assassinated by his opponents, 

Death of the orator Crassus. 

Coss. Li: Julius Cesar. 

P. Rutilius Lupus. Slain? 

Tur Marsic or Socian War. The Lex Julia of the 
consul gives the franchise to all the Latins. 

Coss. Cn. Pompeius Strabo. . ies 

L. Porcius Catoy ~Slain. ie 

Censs. P. Licinius Crassus, 

L. Julius Cesar. . } 

Successes of the Romans in the Marsic war, Ascu- 
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Jum taken. The franchise ‘granted to all the cott- 
federate towns of Italy, and the Latin’ franchise to 
the Transpadani.. The new citizens enrolled by the 
census in eight new tribes: 3 

Cicero serves under Pompeius in the’Marsic war, 

Goss. L. Cornelius Sulla (Felix). Ayes 

Q. Pompeius Rufus, Slain. : : 

End of the Marsie war. ‘The Samnites alone continue 
in arms. Sulla receives the command of the war 
against Mithradates. - This occasions the civil wars 
of Marius and Sulla. Marius expels Sulla frora 
Rome, and receives from the tribes the command 
of the Mithradatic war. Sulla marchés upon Rome 
with his army, enters tHe city, and proscribes Ma- 
rius and the leading men of his-party. 

Cicero hears Philo and, Molo at Rome. 

Coss. Cn:.Octavius. Slain. ws 

L. Cornelius Cinna. Abdicated. 
L. Cornelius Merula.” ‘Slain, ‘ 

Sulla crosses over to Greece to conduct the war 
against Mithradates. He is opposed by Archelaiis, 
the general, of Mithradates; lays siege to Athens. 
The consul Cinna espouses the side, of Marius. 
Cinna and Marius enter Rome, and massacre their 
opponents. The consul Octavius, the orator M) 
Antonius; and other distinguished men, put to 
death. . Ee - 

Sisenna, the historian, described these times, 

Birth of Catullus, 

Coss. L. Cornelius Cinna I, 

_C. Marius VII. Died, 

L. Valerits Flaccus I. 
Censs. L. Marcius Philippus. : ; 
M. Perperna. Y 

Death of Marius,.zt. 70. Sulla continues ‘the war 
against Mithradates; takes’ Athens on the Ist of 
March.; defeats Archelaitis in Boeotia. Flaccus, who 
is elected, consul in Marius’s Place, receives the 
command of the Mithradatie war, and crosses over 
to Asia ;. he is. murdered by Fimbria. 

Birth of Sallust. 

Coss. L: Cornelius Cinna IL, 

Cn.Papirius Carbo. 

Sulla begins to treat with Archelaiis respecting thé 
terms of peace. Fimbria —prosecutés the war in 
Asia with success against Mithradates. ‘ 

Coss. Cn. Papirius Carbo I> - 

L. Cornelius Cinna lV. Slain. 

Peace concluded between Mithradates and Sulla. 
After the conclusion of the peace, Sulla marches 
against Fimbria, who kills himself, 

Coss. L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus. 

L. Norbanus Balbus. 

Sulla returns to Italy at the beginning of the year. 
Civil war between him and the Marian party. Cn. 
Pompeius (zt. 23) takes an active part in Sulla’s 
favor. Q. Sertorius ‘flies to Spain. The Capitol 
burned, on the. 6th of July. L.Murena, the pro- 
pretor, renews the war against Mithradates, 

Coss. C: Marius. - Slew himself, 

Cn. Papirius Carbo Il, 

Dict. L.. Cornelius Sulla’ Felix, 

Mag. Eq. L. Valerius Flaccus, 

Victories of Sulla and his generals. Capture of Pre- 
neste, and-death of the younger Marius, the consul. 
Sulla is undisputed master of Italy. He is appoint. 
ed dictator for an indefinite period ; proseribes hig 
Opponents. Cn. Pompeius is sent to Sicily, to car- 


Slain. 
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ry on war against the Marians. -Q. age holds’ \- Of the war in Italy against the Aadiators comman d- 
out in Spain. i * . ed by Spartacus. .The consul M. Lucullus succeeds 


82 Birth of P. Ter entius Varro Atacinus, the poets 

Birth of ©, Licinius Calvus; the orator. — . 

81 Coss. M. Tullius Decula-. : ° - 
Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. a 

Sulla continues dictator. “His legislation. ‘Successful } 
campaign of Cn. Pompeius in easel returns to 
Rome, and triumphs. : 

Cicero’s (et.’ 26) oration Pro Quintio. 

Valerius Cato, the grammarian and poet, fiouristiod, 

80 Coss. L: Cornelius Sulla Felix II. 
Q. Cxcilius Metellus Pius. 

Sulla continues dictator, but: holds the consulship as 
well. Siege and capture of Mytilene, in Asia: C. 
Julius Cesar (et. 20) was present at the siege. 

Cicero’s (zt. 27) oration Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino. 

79 Coss..P. Servilius Vatia (Isauricus). 
Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

Sulla lays down his dictatorship. Metellus, procon- 
sul, goes to Spain to oppose Sertorius. 

Cicero (et. 28) goes to Athens. 

78 Coss. M. Aimilius Lepidus. 
Q. Lutatius Catulus, : 

Death of Sulla, et. 60. The consul Lepidus deaitipes to 
rescind the laws, of Sulla, but is opposed by his col- 
league Catulus. Metellus continues the war against 
Sertorius. P. Servilius Vatia is sent as proconsul 
against the pirates on the southern coasts of Asia 
Minor. 

Cicero (at. 29) hears Molo at Rhodes. 

Sallust’s history began from this yout. 

77 Coss. D. Junius Brutus. 
Mam. Amilius Lepidus Livianus. 

Lepidus takes up arms, is, defeated by Catulus at the 
Mulvian bridge, and retires to Sardinia, where he 
dies in the course of the year. Sertorius*is joined 
by M. Perperna, the legate of Lepidus. Cn. Pom- 
peius is associated with Metellus ia the command 
against Sertorius. 

Cicero (st. 30).returns to Rome. 

%6 Coss. Cn. Octavius. 
L. Scribonius Curio. 

Metellus and Pompeius carry on the war against Ser- 
torius uneuccessfully. 

. Cicero (et. 31) engaged in pleading causes. 

Birth of Asinius’ Pollio. ‘ 

%5 Coss. J. Octavius. 
C. Aurelius Cotta. 

War with Sertorius continued. The proconsul P. | 
Servilius Vatia, who was sent against the pirates 
in B.C. 78, subdues the Isaurians, and receives, the 
surname of Isauricus. 
nius Curio commands in Macedonia, subdues the 
Dardani; and penetrates as fan as the Danube. 

Cicero (zt. 32) queestor in Sicily. 

74 Coss. L. Licinius Lucullus. 
M. Aurelius Cotta. 

War with Sertorius continued. Renewal of the-war 
with Mithradates: Lucullus appointed to the com- 
mand; he carries on the war with success, and 
relieves Cyzicus, which was besieged by Mithra- 
dates. s 

Cicero (et. 33) returns from Sicily to Rome. 

%3 Coss. M. Terentius Varro Lucullus. 
C. Cassius Varus. \ 

War with Sertorius continued., Mithradates is de- 

feated by Lucullus near Cyzicus.. Commencement 


\ 


70 Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus. ~ oe 


The proconsul C. Scribo- |: 


_ .» Curio in Macedonia, and subdues the Bessi in this 


or the following year. ‘ 
72 Coss..L. Gellius Poplicola.' 4 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus: 

Murder of Sertorius ; defeat and death of Perperna; 
‘end of the war in Spain. Lucullus follows Mithra- 
dates into Pontus: The two consuls’ are, defeated 
by Spartacus. oe 

“71 Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura. ) 
Cn. Aufidius Orestes. - 3 

War with Mithradates continued. ‘Mithradates flies 
into Armenia to his son-in-law Tigranes. Sparta- 
cus defeated and slain by M. Licinius’ Crassus, pre- 
tor. 
with and destroys some of the fugitives. 


Licinius Crassus Dives. 
Censs.' L. Gellius Poplicola. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus. : ' 

_ War with Mithradates continued, but no active oper- 
ations this year: Lucullus is engaged in regulating 
the affairs of Asia Minor: Mithradates remains in 
Armenia. Pompeius restores to the tribunes the 
power of which they had been deprived by Sulla. 
‘The’ Lex Aurelia enacts that the judices aré to be 
taken from the senators, equites, and tribuni erarii, 


instead of from the senators exclusively, as Sulla’ 


had ordained. 

_ Cicero (zt. 37) impeaches Verres ; Bei delivers the 
orations In Q. Cecilium Divinatio and Actio I. in 
Verrem. 

Birth of Virgil. 

69. Coss. Q. Hortensius. 
Q. Cecilius Metellus (Creticus). 


War with Mithradates continued. Lucullus invades 


Armenia, defeats Tigranes, and takes Tigranocerta, 
The Capitol dedicated by Q. Catulus.- 
Cicero (zt. 38) curule edile. His orations. Pro M, 
Fonteio and Pro A. Cecina. 
68 Coss. Li.*Cwxcilius Metellus. Died. 
Q. Marcius Rex. 


War with Mithradates continued. Lucullus defeats” 


Tigranes and. Mithradates on the Arsanias, and lays 
siege to Nisibis.- Q. Metellus, proconsul, conducts 
the war in Crete. , ‘ 
67 Coss. C. Calpurnius Piso, 
M’. Acilitis Glabrio. ; 

War with Mithradates continued. Mutiny inthe army 
of Lucullus. He marches back to Pontus, whither 
Mithradates had preceded him, and had defeated C. 
Triarius, the legate of Lucullus, “The war against 
the pirates: is committed to Cn, Pompeius by the 
Lex Gabinia. Metellus concludes the war in Crete 
either in this or the following year. 
Otho, tribune of the plebs, carried a law that the 
equites should have separate seats in the theatre. 

\ M. Terentius Varro serves under Pompeius in the 
war against the pirates. - 
66. Coss. M’. ASmilius Lepidus. 
L. Voleatius Tullus. 

War with Mithradates continued. The conduct of it 
is committed to Cn, Pompeius by the Lex Manilia. 
He had already brought the war against the pirates 
to a.close. He invades Armenia, and makes peace 
with Tigranes: Mithradates retires into the Cim- 
merian Bosporus. a 


Pompeius, on his return from Spain, falls in~ 


L. Roscius ~ 


we 
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66. Cicero (22t.'41), -preetor, delivers the orations Pro : 
4 Lege Manilia and Pro A, Cluentio. e: i 
4 ae Ces, a re ects 2 ia not enter upon office. 
“he L, Aurelius Cotta, 
L..Manlius Torquatus. 
r _ Censs. Q. Lutatius Catulus. Addicated. 

M:.Licinius Crassus Dives. <Abdicated. 
b> ‘War with -Mithradates continued; Pompeius pursues | 
A , Mithradates, and fights against the Albanians and 
‘a ‘Tberians, -Catiline’s first conspiracy. \Ca&sar (et. 
s _ 35) is curule zedile. 

a Birth of Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
‘ 64 Coss. L. Julius Cesar. 
ga C. Marcius Figulus. 
N _ . Censs, L. Aurelius Cotta, 
ikon Pompeius returns from the pursuit of Mithradates. | 
> He makes Syria a Roman province, and winters 
there. - 
° Cicero’s (st. 43) oration In Toga Candida. 
63 Coss. M. Tullius Cicero. 
C. Antonius, . — 
‘Death of Mithradates, ‘Pompeius subdues Phoenicia 
. and Palestine, and takes Jerusalem after a siege of ' 
a >» three months. 


ed and crushed by Cicero. Birth of Augustus, 
Cicero (et..44) delivered many orations in his consul- 

ship. Those which are extant were delivered in 

the following order: (1.) De Lege Agraria ; (2) 


ProC. Rabirio ; (3.) In Catilinam ; (4,) Pro Mu ‘ 


rena, 
62 Coss. D, Junius Silanus. , 
~ 1, Licinius Muzha. 

Defeat and death of Catiline. Pompeius returns to 
Italy. Cesar (et. 38) is prestor; Cato is tribune 
of the people. 

Cicero’s (et. 45) oration Pro P. Sulla. 

61 Coss. M. Pupius Piso Calpurnianus. 

M. Valerius Messala Niger. 

Triumph of Pompeius on the 28th and 29th of Sep- 
tember. Trial and, acquittal of P. Clodius. Caesar 
(et. 39), propreetor, obtains the prowince of Fur- 
ther Spain. 

Cicero’s (et, 46) oration Pro Archia. 

60 Coss. L. Afranius. 

.Q. Cecilius Metellus. Celer. 

Py Geesar’s victories in Spain. He returns to Rome. 
His coalition with Pompeius and Crassus, usually 
valled the First Triumvirate. 

59~Coss.. C. Julius Ceesar (et. 41). 

eee Calpurnius Bibulus. 

The agrarian law of Cesar. The acts of Pompeius 
in Asia ratified. Ceesar receives. the provinces of 
‘ Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul and Ilyricum for 
five years, 

Cicero’s (zt. 48) oration Gad Flacco. 

Birth of T. Livius, the historian. ! 

58 Coss, L. Calpurnius Piso Cesoninus,. 

A. Gabinius, 

Ceesar’s (et. 42) ‘first campaign in Gaul; he défeats 
the-Helvetii and Ariovistus.  P. Clodius is tribune 
of the plebs. é ‘ 

Cicero (zt. 49) is banished. . 

5% Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther. 

Q. Cacilius Metellus Nepos. 

Casar’s (xt. 43) second campaign in Gaul. He de- 

P.. feats the Belge. The superintendence) of the an- 


nona committed to Pompeius, with extraordinary” 
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Catiline’s second conspiracy detect- 
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if Lspowers, for five years., Ptolemzus Auletes comes 

-toRome.  ~ 

Cicero (zt. 50) recalled pin ‘hanishmnent, 

Coss. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus. ; 

L. Marcius Philippus. j 

Cesar’s (et. 44) third campaign in Gaul. He con- 

"_quers the Veneti in the northwest of Gaul. César 
met Pompeius and Crassus at Luca in April, and 
made arrangements for the continuance of their. 
power. Clodius is curule eedilé. 

Cicero's (eet. 51).orations, (1.)\Pro Sextio ; (2) In Va- 
tinium ; (3.) De Haruspicum Responsis ; (4.) De Pro- 
vinetis Consularibus ; 6.) Pro M. Celio Rufo; (6.) 
Pro L. Cornelio Balbo. . . *y 

5 Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus II. 

M. Licinius Crassus IL. 

- Valerius Messala Niger. 
. Servilius Vatia Isauricus. 

Cesar’s (xt. 45) fourth campaign in Gaul. He cross- 
es the Rhine: he invades Britain. Assignment of 
the provinces to the triumvirs by the Lex Trebo- 
nia. | Cwsar receives the Gauls and Illyricum for 
five years more; Pompeius the Spains, and Cras- 
sus Syria. Ptolemeus Auletes restored to Egypt 
by A. Gabinius. 

Cicero (et. 52) composes his De Oratore. 
In Pisonem. 

Virgil (et. 16) assumes the toga virilis, 

Coss. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

: Ap. Claudius Pulcher, ; 

Cesar’s (et. 46) sixth campaign in Gaul. His second 
expedition into Britain: war with Ambiorix in the 
winter, ‘Crassus marches against the Parthians, 

Cicero (et..53) composes his De Republica, His ora- 
tions Pro M. Belair Pro Plancio,; Pro C. Rabirio 
Postumo. 

Coss. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. 

M. Valerius Messala. 

Cesar’s (zt. 47) seventh campaign in Gaul. 

‘, crosses the Rhine. 
by the, Parthians. | 

Cicero (eet: 54) elected augur. 

Coss. Cn. Pompeius Magnus I. 

Sirst part of the year. 
Ex Kal. Sextil. Q. Cecilius Metellus Pius Scipio, 

Ceesar’s (et. 48) eighth campaign in Gaul: Insurrec- 
tion in Gaul; Cesar takes Alesia and Vercingeto- 
rix. Death of Clodius in January’: riots ‘at Rome: 
Pompeius sole consul. 

Cicero's (et. 55) oration Pro Milone. 
his De Legibus. 

Death of Lucretius, 

Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. 

M. Olaudius Marcellus. 

Cesar’s (et, 49) ninth campaign in Gaul. Subjuga- 
tion of the ‘country. ‘The consul Marcellus pro- 
poses measures against Cesar. 

Cicero (zt. 56) goes as proconsul to ‘Cilicia. 

Coss. L. Aimilius Paulus, 

. C. Claudius Marcellus: 

Censs. Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 

L. Calpurnius Piso Cesoninus, 

Cesar (zt. 50) spends the year in Cisalpine Gaul. 
Measures of Pompeius against Cesar. 

Cicero (et. 57) leaves Cilicia, and reaches Brundisi- 
um at the end of the year, 

Death of Hortensius, 

Sallust is.expelled the senate, | 


56 


Censs. 


His speech 


5A. 


F 58 
He again 


Defeat and death of Crassus 


Sole consul for the 


-He composes 


51 
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49 Coss. C. Gieaties Marcellus) = 0)‘ » - 44 Murper or Cmsan (et.56) on the 15th of March. Oc- 


L. Cornelius Lentulus Crus. La 
Dict. without Mag. Eq. C. Julius Cesar. 
Commencement of the civil war between Cesar (et. 
51) and Pompeius, Casar marches into Italy, and 
pursues Pompeius to Brundisium. Pompeius leaves 
Italy in March, and crosses over to Greece, Cesar 
goes to Rome, and then proceeds to Spain, where 
he conquers Afranius and Petreius, the legati of 
Pompeius. He returns to Romie, is appointed dic- 
tator for the election of the consuls, resigns the of- 
fice at the end of 1 days, and then goes to Brun- 
disium, inorder to cross over into Greece. 


Cicero (et. 58) comes to Rome, but crosses over to | 


‘Greece in the month. of June. 


Le Jiciis. 


tavianus, on the death of Caesar, comes from Apol- 
loniato Rome. M. Antonius withdraws from Rome, 
and proceeds to Cisalpine Gaul at the end of Novem: 
"per, to oppose D. Brutus: he is declared a public 

' enemy by the senate. 

Cicero (et. 63) composes his Tusculane Disputatio- 
nes, De Natura Deorum, De Divinatione, De Fato, 
De Amicitia, De Senectute, De Gloria, Topica, De Of- 

His orations Philippica 1, in the senate; Phi- 

lippica Il. (not spoken) ; Philippica IL, in he sen- 
ate; Philippica 1V., before the people. _ 

43 Coss. C. Vibius Pansa.. Died. : : 

A. Hirtius. Slain. 
C. Julius Cesar Octavianus. 


Abdicated. 


48 Coss. C. Julius Cesar Il. C. Carrinas. A 
P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus. Q. Pedius. Died. 
Cesar (eet. 52) lands in Greece, defeats Pompeius at P. Ventidius. 
the battle of Pharsalia in the month of August. Siege of Mutina: death of the consuls ieaes and Hir- 
Murder of Pompeius (et. 58) before Alexandrea. tius. M. Antonius is defeated, and flies to Gaul. 
Cesar comes to Egypt: Alexandrine war. Octavianus comes-to Rome, and is elected consul. 
Cicero (at. 59) returns to Italy after the battle of The murderers of Cesar outlawed. Smconp Tri 
Pharsalia, and arrives at Brundisium. UMVIRATE formed by Octavianus, Antonius, and Le- 
47 Dict. C. Julius Cesar II. pidus: they take the title Triwmvirt Reipublice ‘Con- 
Mag. Eq. M. Antonius. stituende: they proscribe their enemies. 
Coss. Q. Fufius Calenus. Cicero (zt 64) proscribed and put to death; the re- 
P. Vatinius. maining Philippic orations delivered i in this week 
Cesar (&t. 58) dictator the whole year. The consuls Birth of Ovid. 
Calenus and Vatinius were only appointed at the Death of Laberius,.the mimographer. 
end of the year. Cesar concludes the Alexandrine |. 42 Coss. L. Munatius Plancus. 
* war, marches into Pontus, and conquers Pharna- M. Mmilius Lepidus II. rs 
ces; arrives in Italy in’ September. He crosses Cénss. L. Antonius Pietas. ‘ 
over to Africa before the end of the year, to carry P. Sulpicius. . 
on war against the Pompeians. War in Greece, between the triumvirs and the repub- 
Cicero (et. 60) meets Cesar at Brundisium, is par- lican party. Battle of Philippi, and death of Cas- 
doned by him, and returns to Rome, sius. Second battle of Philippi, and death of Bru- 
46 Coss. C. Julius Cesar III. tus. Birth of Tiberius, afterward emperor. 
M. Zmilius Lepidus.. Horace (et. 23) fights at the battle of Philippi. 
Cesar (st. 54) defeats the Pompeians at the battle of | 41 Coss, L. Antonius Pietas. 
Thapsus in April. Death of Cato, t.48. Czesar P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus IL. 
returns to Rome and triumphs. Reformation of War of Perusia. The consul L. Antonius and Fulvia, 
the calendar by Czesar. the wife of. M, Antonius, oppose Octavianus. An- 
Cicero (et. 61) composes his Brutus and Partitiones tonius is besieged in Perusia toward the end of the 
Oratorie. His orations Pro Marcello and Pro Li- year. 
gario, 40 Coss. Cn. Domitius Calvinus I. “Abdicatea, 
Sallust pretor, and accompanies Cesar in the Afri- C. Asinius Pollio. 
can war. ; L. Cornelius Balbus. 
45 Dict. C. Julius Cesar III. P. Canidius Crassus. 
Mag. Eq. M. Zmilius Lepidus. Capture'of Perusia. Death of Fulvia. Reconciliation 
Cos. without colleague. C. Julius Ceesar IV. between Octavianus and M, Antonius, who conclude 7 


Coss. Q. Fabius Maximus. Died. 
C. Caninius. Rebilus. 
C. Trebonius. 

Cesar (et. 55)'defeats the Pompeians in Spain at the 
battle of Munda in March. ‘Triumph: of Cesar. 
He is made consul for ten years, and dictator and 
censor for life: 

Cicero (zt. 62) divorces Terentia; marries Publilia ; 
loses his daughter Tullia; divorces. Publilia. He 
composes his Orator, Academica, De Finibus. His 
oration Pro Detotara: 

44 Dict.-C. Julius Céesar IV. 
Mag. Eq. M: Zmilius Lepidus II. 
Mag. Eq. C. Octavius. 


Mag. Eq. Cn. Domitius Calvinus. Dra not enter upon. 


C. Julius Ceasar V. Assassinated. 
M. Antonius. 

P. Cornelius Dolabella. 
6g i 


Coss. 


a peace at Brundisium: M. Antonius marries Octa- 
via, the sister of Octavianus, _Labienus and the 
Parthians invade Syria. \ 
Cornelius Nepos flourished. 
39 Coss. L. Marcius Censorinus. 
C. Calvisius Sabinus. a 
Octavianus and Antonius have an interview with Sex. 


‘Pompeius at Misenum, and conclude a peace with _ 


him. M. Antonius spends the winter at Athens. 
Ventidius, the legatus of Antonius, defeats the Par- 
thians: death of Labienus. 
@aughter of Octavianus. 
Horace (et, 26) is introduced to Mzcenas by Virgil 
and Varius. 
88 Coss. Ap. Claudius Pulcher 
C. Norbanus Flaccus. 
War between Octavianus and Sex. Pompeius. . 
/ ‘yianus marries Livia. 


Octa- 
Ventidius again defeats the 


Birth of Julia, the — 


994. 


B.C. ; 
Parthians, and ‘drives them out of Syria. Death 
of Racorus. Sossius, the legatus of Antonius, con- 
quers the Jews. 
38 Horace (zt. 27) is gs upon the BiB book of his 
Satires. 
37. Coss. M. Agrippa. © 
L. Caninius Gallus, 
T. Statilins Taurus, 

Antonius comes:to Italy. Renewal of the Triumvi- 
rate for another period of five years. Octavianus 
employs this year in preparations against Sex. Pom- 
peius. Agrippa crosses the Rhine. 

Varro (et. 80) composes his De Re Rustica. 

36 Coss. L. Gellius Poplicola. ’ Abdicated. 
M. Cocceits Nerva. Abdicated, 
L. Munatius Plancus I. 
C. Sulpicius Quirinus. 

Defeat of Sex. Pompeius, who flies to Asia. Lepidus 
ceases to be one of the triumyirs. M. Antonius in- 
vades the Parthian dominions late in the year, and 
is obliged to retreat with great loss, 

35. Coss: L. Corniticius. 
Sex. Pompeius. 
Sex. Pompeius (et. 39) is put to death in Asia. 
tavianus defeats the Dlyrians. 
34 Coss, L. Scribonius Libo. 
. M. Antonius. Abdicated. 
L. Sempronius Atratinus. 
Ez Cal. Jul. Paul. milius Lepidus. 
C. Memmius. 
Ex Kal, Nov. M. Herennius Picens, 

Octavianus defeats the Dalmatians. Antonius invades 
and subdues Armenia, 

Death of Sallust. 

33 Coss. Imp. Ceesar Augustus II. pe 
L. Volcatius Tullus. 
P. Autronius Peetus. 
Ex Kal. Mai. L. Flavius. 
_ x Kal: Jul. C. Fonteius Capito. 
M’. Acilius (Aviola). 
Pt Kal. Sept. L. Vinucius. 
Ex-Kat. Oct. L: Laronius. ‘ 

Rupture between! Octavianus and Antonius. Both 
parties prepare for war. In this year Octavianus 
is called, in the Fasti, Imperator Cesar Augustus, 
though the titles of Imperator and Augustus were 
not conferred upon him till B:C.,27. Agrippa edile. 

Horace (et. 32) pr obably publishes the second book 
of his Satires. 

32 Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahencbarbus. 
C. Sosius: 
Ex Kal: Jul. Ls Cornelius. 
Ex Kal. Nov. N. Valerius. 

Antonius divorces Octavia. War declared against 
Antonius at the conclusion of the year, 

Death of Atticus. 

21 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus mm 
M. Valerius Mesgala Corrinne: 
Ex Kal. Mai, M: Titius. 
‘Ex Kal. Oct. Cn. Pompeius. 

Antonius defeated at the battle of Actium on the 24 
of September. Octavianus proceeds to the East, 

Horace (tat. 34) probably publishes his book of 
Epodes. 

30 Coss, Imp, Cesar Augustus IV. 
M. Licinius Crassus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Antistius Vetus. 
Ex Id. Sept, M. Tullius Ciéero. 


Abdicated. : 


Oc- 
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. Ex Kal. Nov. L. Seenius, 
Death of Antonius (et. 51) and Cleopatra. Egypt 
made a Roman province.’ Octavianus passes the 
winter at Samos, ; 

OCTAVIANUS SOLE RULER OF THE RomsN Worxp. 

Cornelius Gallus, bes poet, appointed preefect of 
Egypt. 

29 Coss. Imp. Ceasar Augustus Vv. 
Sex. Appuleius: | es 
Ex Kal. Jul, Potitus Valerius Messala. 
Ex Kal.Nov. C. Furnius. “~ 
| C. Cluvius. * ‘ 
Octavianus returns to Rome and celebrates three tri- 
umphs, Dalmatian, Actian, Alexandrine. Temple 
, of Janus closed. 
28 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus VI. 
M. Agrippa I. 

Census taken by the consuls. 
census are 4,164,000. 

Death of Varro. y 

27 Coss. Imp. Ceesar, Augustus VII. 
M. Agrippa III. 4 

Octavianus receives the title of Augustus, and accepts 
the government for ten years. Division.of the prov- 
inces between him and the senate. Augustus goes 
into Spain. Messala triumphs. on account of his 
conquest of the Aquitani, probably in the preceding 
year. 

” Tibul lus accompanied Messala into Aquitania. 

26 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus VIL 
: '.T. Statilius Taurus IL. 

Augustus conducts the war in Spain.. Death of Cor- 
nelius Gallus. , 

25 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus IX. 
M. Junius Silanus. 

Augustus continues to conduct the war in Spain, and 
subdues the Cantabri, The Salassi subdued by A. 
Terentius Varro, and‘the colony of Augustus Prae- 
toria (Aosta) founded in their country. The tem- 
ple of Janus shut a second time. Marcellus mar- 
ries Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 

24 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus X. 
C, Norbanus Flaccus. 

Augustus retarns to Rome. 
against the Arabians. 

Virgil is now employed upon the Mneid. 

Horace (et. 41) publishes the first three books of his 
Odes in this or the following year: 

23 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustus XI. Abdicated. 
A. Terentius Varro Murena, Died. 
L! Sestius. , 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso, 

Augustus is invested with the tribunician power for 
life. Death of Marcellus; An embassy from the 
Parthians: Augustus restores the son of Phraates, 
but keeps Tiridates at Rome. 

22 Coss. M. Claudius Marcellus Aserninus. 
L, Arruntius. 
Censs. 1. Munatius Plancus. 
Paul. Amilius ‘Lepidus. 

Conspiracy of Murena detected and punished. Cans 
dace, queen of the Hthiopians, invades Egypt. Re: 
volt of the Cantabri in Spain. 

21 Coss. M. Lollius. 
Q. AAmilius Lepidus, : 

Augustus goes to the East, and spends. the, winter at 
Samos. Agrippa marries Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus and widow of Marcellus, 


The citizens at. the 


Ly 


Slius Gallus marches 
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20 Coss. M. Apulchis, : '- i of Sextilis receives his name. Tiberius succeeds _ 


P. Silius Nerva. ‘ 

The Parthians restore the Roman standards. Ambas- 
saders come to Augustus from the Indians. Augus- 
tas winters again at Samos, -Birth of C. Cesar, the 
grandson of Augustus. 

19 Coss. ©. Sentits Saturninus. 
Q. Lucretius Vespillo. 
Ex Kal. Jul. M. Vinucius. 

Augustus returns to Rome. The Cantabri are finally 
subdued. 

Death of Virgil. 

18 Coss. P. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus. 
C. Carnelius Lentulus. 

Augustus accepts the empire for five years. The 
Lex Julia of Augustus De Maritandis Ordinibus. 

Death of Tibullus. 

‘Horace (et. 47) publishes the fir st book of his Epis- 
tles about this time. 

17 Coss. C. Furnius. 
C. Junius Silanus. 

The Ludi Seculares celebrated. Birth of L. ‘Cassary the 
grandson of Augustus. Agrippa is sent into Asia. 

Horace (et. 48) writes his Carmen Seculare, 

16. Coss. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
P. Cornelius Scipio. 
| Ex Kal. Jul..L. Tarius Rufus: 

Agrippa is in Asia, where his friendship is cultivated 
by Herod. The Germans defeat the Roman army 
under Lollius.. Augustus sets out for Gaul. 

15 Coss. M. Livius Drusus Libo. 
L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Augustus remains in Gaul. , Tiberius and Drusus sub- 

due the Reeti and Vindelici. 
14 Coss. M, Licinius. Crassus. 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Augur. 

Paya remains in Gaul. 


13 Coss. Ti Claudius Nero (afterward Abe Cesar Augus- |. 


tus). 

P. Quinctilius Varus. 
Augustus returns from Gaul, and Agrippa from Asia. 
Horace (et. 52) publishes the fourth book of his Odes. 

12 Coss. M. Valerius Messala Barbatus-Appianus. Died. 

P. Sulpicius Quirinus. . Abdicated, 

C. Valgius Rufus. Abdicated. 

C. Caninius Rebilus.. Died. 

4L. Volusius Saturninus. 

Death of Agrippa in March, in his 51st year. ~ Death 
of Lepidus, Augustus becomes pontiien maximus. 

11 Coss. Q. Hlius Tubero. | 
Paul. Fabius Maximus. 

_ Drusus carries on war against the Germans, and Ti- 
berius against the Dalmatians'and Pannoniahs. Ti- 
berius marries Julia. Death of Octavia, the sister 
of Augustus. , 

10 Coss. Julius Antonius, 
Q. Fabius Maximus Africanus. 


Augustus is in Gaul. He returns to Rome at the end 
of the year with Tiberius and Drusus._ Birth of 


Claudius, afterward emperor, 
9 Coss. Nero Claudius Drusus Germanicus: Died. 
T. Quinctius (Pennus Capitolinus) Crispinus. 
Drusus sent against the Germans, and dies during the 
war. 


The history of Livy ended with the death of Drusus. 


8 Coss. /C. Marcius Censorinus. 
C. Asinius Gallus. 
Augustus accepts the empirea third time. The month 


“AD. 


his brother in the war against the Germans. | Cen- 
gus taken by ‘Augustus, Death of Mescenas, 

Death of Horace, et. 57. 

7 Coss. Ti. Claudius Nero II. ) 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso. vs 

Tiberius returns to Rome from Germany, but. soon 

afterward sets out’ again to the same mess 
.6 Coss. D. Lelius Balbus. 
C. Antistius Vetus. 

Tiberius receives the tribunician power for five years, 
and retires to Rhodes, where he remained seven 
years. 

5 Coss. Imp. Cesar iterate XI. 
L. Cornelius Sulla. 
C. Cesar receives the toga virilis. 
_4 Coss. C. Calvisius Sabinus. 
L. Passienus Rufus. : : : 

BirtH or Jesus Curist. Death of Herod, king of 
Judea. 

3 Coss. L. Cornelius Lentulus. \ ‘ 
M. Valerius Messalinus. 

Birth of Galba, afterward emperor, 

2 Coss. Imp. Cesar Augustiis XII  Abdicated... 
M, Plautius Silvanus. Abdicated. : 
Q. Fabricius. as , 8 
L. Caninius Gallus, 

L. Czsar receives the toga/virilis. Banishment of 
Julia. 

Ovid publishes his poem De Arte Amand. 

1 Coss. Cossus Cornelius’ Lentulus. 
L. Calpurnius Piso. 
Brrtu or Jesus Curist, according to the common 
- era. GC, Owxsar is sent into the Hast. 
1 Coss. C. Cesar. t 
‘ L. Zmilius Paulus, 
War in Germany.’ © K 
2 Coss. P, Vinucius, : 
P. Alfenius Varus. ¢ \ 
Ex Kal. Jul. P. Cornelius Lentulus Scipio. 
T. Quinctius Crispinus’ Valeria- 
nus. 

Interview of C, Cesar with Phraates, king of Parthia. 
L. Caesar dies at Massilia, on his way to Spain, Ti- 
berius returns to Rome. 

-Velleius Paterculus serves under C. * Cipsor. 

3 Coss. L. #lius Lamia, 
M. Servilius. 
Ex Kal. Jul. P. Silius. " 
, L. Volusius Saturninus. , 

Augustus accepts the empire for a fourth period of 

ten years. ‘ 
4 Coss, Sex. Alius Catus. 
C. Sentius Saturninus. 
Ex Kal, Jul. C. Clodius Line 
Cn. Sentius Saturninus. 

Death of C. Cesar inLycia. Tiberius adopted by Au- 
gustus, Tiberius sent to Carry on the war against 
the Germans. x 

_Velleius Paterculus serves. under mTiberins in Ger- 
many. 

Death of Asinius Pollio. 

5 Coss, L. Valerius Messala Volesus. 
Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus. 
Ex Kal, Jul. C; Ateius Capito. 
_ .C. Vibius Postumus, -, 
Second campaign of Tiberius in Germany. 
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6 Coss. M. Zmilius Lepidus. 
L. Arruntius., Abdicated. 
L. Nonius Asprenas. _ 

Third campaign of Tiberius in Germany. Revolt of 

the Pannonians and Dalmatians. 
7 Coss. A. Licinius Nerva Silianus. 
Q: Cacilius Metellus Creticus. 

Germanicus is sent into Germany. First campaign 
of Tiberius in Iyricum against the Pannonians and 
Dalmatians. 

Velleius Paterculus queestor. 

8 Coss, M. Furius Camillus. 
Sex. Nonius Quinctilianus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. L. Apronius. 
A. Vibius. Habitus. 
Second campaign of Tiberius in Illyricum. 
9 Coss. C. Poppeus Sabinus. 
Q. Sulpicius Camerinus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. M. Papius Mutilus. 
Q. Poppeus Secundus. 

Third and last campaign of Tiberius in [lyricum. 
Subjugation of the Dalmatians. Defeat of Quintil‘ 
ius Varus, and destruction of his army. The Ro- 
mans lose all their conquests in Germany east of 
the Rhine. 

Exile of Ovid. 

10 Coss. P. Cornelius Dolabella. 
C. Junius Silanus, f 
Ex Kal. Jul. Ser: Cornelius Lentulus Malugi- 
nensis. 
Tiberius again sent to Germany. 
11 Coss, M. Aimilius Lepidus. 
T. Statilius Taurus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. L.-Cassius Longinus. 

Tiberius and Germanicus cross the Rhine, and carry 
on war in Germany. 

12 Coss. Germanicus Cesar. 
C, Fonteius Capito. 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Visellius Varro. 

Tiberius returns to Rome and triumphs. 

Birth of Caligula. 

Ovid publishes his Tristia. 

13 Coss. C. Silius. 
L. Munatius Plancus. 
Augustus accepts the empire a fifth time for ten years. 
14 Coss. Sex. Pompeius. 
Sex. Appuleius. 

Census taken: the citizens are 4, 197,000. Death of 
Augustus at Nola, in Campania,‘on the 19th of Au- 
gust, in the 76th year of his age. 

TrsERIuS (et. 56) succeeds Augustus as emperor. 
Revolt of the legions in Pannonia and Germany. 
‘Death of Agrippa Postumus, the grandson, and of 
Julia, ‘the daughter, of Augustus. 

15 Coss. Drusus Cesar. 
C. Norbanus Flaccus. : 

Tiberii 2.—Germanicus carries on war against the 
Germans. ~ ; 

16 Coss. T. Statilius Sisenna Taurus, 
‘L. Scribonius Libo. 
Ex Kal. Jul. P. Pomponius Grecinus. 


Tiberii 3.—Germanicus continues the war in Géerma- | 


ny, but is recalled by Tiberius. 
17 Coss. C. Cecilius Rufus. 
L. Pomponius Flaccus. 
Tiberii 4.—Germanicus returns to Rome and tri- 
umphs. He is sent into the East, Great earth- 
quake in Asia, War in Africa against Tacfarinas, 


Rise of Sejanus. 


Birth of ‘Vespasian, afterward emperor. 
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18 Coss. Ti. Cesar Augustus Ill. <Abdicated. 
Germanicus Cesar II. 
L. Seius Tubero. 
Tiberii 5—Germanicus is in the East: 
Death of Ovid and of Livy. ' 
19: Goss. M: Junius Silanus. ( 
L. Norbanus Balbus. « 

Tiberii 6—Germanicus visits Egypt, and returns to 
Syria, where he dies in his 34th year. Drusus car- 
ries on war in Germany with success.’ The Jews 
are banished from Italy. 

20 Coss. M. Valerius Messala. 
M. Aurelius Cotta. 
Tiberii 7.—Agrippina, the wife of Germanicas, comes 
_ to Rome. ‘Trial and condemnation of Piso. 
21 Coss. Ti. Cesar Augustus IV. 7 
Drusus Cesar I. ' 
Tiberii 8.—Junius Bleesus is sent into Africa against 
Tacfarinas. 
22 Coss. D. Haterius Agrippa. 
C. Sulpicius Galba. 
Ex Kal, Jul. M. Cocceius Nerva. 
C. Vibius Rufinus. 

Tiberii 9—The tribunician power is granted to Dru- 
sus. 

23 Coss. C. Asinius Pollio. . 
C. Antistius Vetus. : 

Tiberii 10—Death of Drusus: he is poisoned by Se- 
janus. 

24 Coss. Ser. Cornelius Cethegus. 
L. Visellius Varro. 

Tiberii 11.—End of the pine war by the death of 
Tacfarinas, 

Birth of the elder Pliny. 


B 25, Coss. M. Asinius Agrippa. 


Cossus Cornelius Lentulus. 
Tiberii 12.—Cremutius Cordus, the historian, is ac- 
cused, and dies of voluntary starvation. 


26 Coss. C. Calvisius Sabinus. 


Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Getulicus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. Q. Marcius Barea. : 
T. Rustius Nummius Gallus. 
Tiberii 13.—Tiberius withdraws into Campania, and 
never returns to Rome. Poppeus Sabinus carries 
on war successfully against the Thracians, 
27 Coss. M. Licinius Crassus Frugi. 
L. Calpurnius Piso. 
Tiberii 14. 
28° Coss. Ap. Junius Silanus. 
‘P. Silius Nerva. 
Suf. Q. Junius Blesus. 
L. Antistius Vetus. 

* Tiberii 15.—Death of Julia, the grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus. Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, is 
married to Domitius Ahenobarbus: Nero was the 
issue of this marriage. Revolt of the Frisii. 

29 Coss. L. Rubellius Geminus. 
C. Fufius Geminus. 
Suf. A. Plautius. 
L. Nonius Asprenas. 
Tiberii 16.—Death of Livia, the mother of Tiberius. 
30 Coss. M. Vinucius. 
L. Cassius Longinus. 
Suf. C. Cassius Longinus. 
L, Nevius Surdinus. 


Tiberii-17. 
Asinius Gallus is imprisoned. Fi 
Velleius Paterculus. writes his history in this year. 
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31 Coss. .Ti. Cesar Augustus V. 
L, Alius Sejanus, 
Suf. viz. Id. Mai. Faust. Cornelins Sulla. 
Sextidius Catullinus. 
Kal. Jul, L. Fulcinius Trio. 
Kal. Oct. P: Memmius Regulus, 
Tiberii 18.—Fall and execution of Sejanus. 
32 Coss. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
M. Furius Camillus Scribonianus. 
Suf. Kal. Jul. A. Vitellius. 
Tiberii 19.—Birth of Otho. * 
33 Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba (afterward Cxs. Aug.). 
L. Cornelius Sulla Felix. 
Suf: Kal. Jul. L. Salvius Otho. 
Tiberii 20,—Agrippina and her son Drusus are put to 
death. 
Death of Asinius Gallus and of Cassius Severus. 
34 Coss, L. Vitellius. ; 
Paul. Fabius Persicus. 
Tiberii 21. 
Birth of Persius. ; 
35. Coss, C. Céstius Gallus Camerinus. 
M. Servilius Nonianus. 
Tiberii 22. 
36 Coss; Sex, Papinius Allienus. 
Q. Plautius. 
Tiberii 23. 
37 Coss. Cn. Acerronius Proculus, 
C. Petronius Pontius Nigrinus. 
Suf. Kal. Jul. C. Cesar Augustus Germanicus. 
Ti. Claudius (afterward Ces. 
Aug.). 
Death of Tiberius (et. 78), March 16th. 
CaALiGuLA emperor (et. 25). He puts to death Tibe- 
rius, the son of Drusus. Birth of Nero. 
Coss. M. Aquilius Julianus. 
P. Nonius Asprenas. 


g 


Caligula 2.—Death of Drusilla, the sister of Caligula. 


Birth of Josephus. 
39 Coss. C. Cesar Augustus Germanicus Il. 
L. Apronius Cesianus. 
Suf. Kal. Febr. Sanquinius Maximus. 
Jul, Cn. Domitius Corbulo. 
Sept. Domitius Afer. : 


Caligule: 3.—Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, is, 


deposed, and his dominions given to Agrippa. Ca- 
ligula sets out for Gaul. 
40 Coss. C. Cesar Augustus Germanicus III. 
sul.) | 
Suf. Id. Jan. L. Gellius Poplicola. 
M, Cocceius Nerva. 
(Kal. Jul, Sex. Junius Celer. 
Sex. Nonius Quinctilianus.) 
Caligula 4,—Caligula is at Lugdunum (Lyon) on the 
Ist of January. His mad expedition to the Ocean: 
he returns to Rome in triumph. 
Philo Judeus is sent from Alexandrea as an ambas- 
sador to Caligula. : 
The poet Lucan is brought to Rome. 
41 Coss: C. Cesar Augustus Gerianicus IV. 
Cn. Sentius Saturninus. 
Suf.vit. Id. Jan. Q. Pomponius Secundus. 
Caligula (et. 29) slain, January 24th, . 
Ciauprs eraperor (et.49). Agrippa receives Judea 
* and Samaria. The Germans defeated by Galba and 
Gabinius. 
Seneca publishes his De Ira Libri tres. 
in this year. ; 


(Sole con- 


He is exiled. 
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42 Coss. Ti. Claud. Cas. Aug. Germanicus II. 
C. Cacina Largus, ’ 
Suf. Kal. Mart. (C. Vibius Crispus). 
Claudii 2.—Mauretania is conquered and divided into 
two provinces. Deaths of Patus and Arria, 
Asconius Pedianus flourished. 


43 Coss. Ti. Claud. Ces. Aug. Germanicus III. 


L. Vitellius II. , 
Suf. Kal. Mart. (P. Valerius Asiat.). 
Claudii 3.—Expedition of Claudius into Britain. 
Martial born March Ist. » 
44 Coss. L. Quinctius Crispinus Secundus. 
M. Statilius Taurus. 
Claudii 4.—Claudius:returns to Rome and triumphs. 
Death of Agrippa, king of Judea, . 
45 Coss. M. Vinucius IT. 
Taurus Statilius Corvinus, 
Suf. M. Cluvius Rufus. 
Pompeius Silvanus. 
Claudii 5. 
Domitius Afer flourished. 
46 Coss. ... Valerius Asiaticus II. 
_ M. Junius Silanus. 
Suf. P. Suillius Rufus. 
P. Ostorius Scapula. 
_ Claudii-6. ran 
47 Coss. Ti. Claud. Ces. Aug. Germanicus IV. 
L. Vitellius ILL, ° 
Suf. Kal. Mart. (Ti. Plautius Silvanus /Elia- 
nus, )' 

Claudii 7.—Ludi Seculares celebrated, Corbulo com- 
mands in Lower Germany, and peaaews the Frisii 
to submission. 

48 Coss. A. Vitellius (afterward Aug). 
L. Vipstanus Poplicola. 
Suf, Kal. Jul. L. Vitellius. 
(C. Calpurnius Piso.) 
Censs, Ti. Claudius,Cees. Aug. Germanicus. 
L. Vitellius. 
Claudii 8.—Messalina, the wife of Claudius, is put to 
death, 
49 Coss. Q. Veranius. 
C. (A.) Pompeius Gallus, 
(Suf. L. Memmius Pollio, 
Q. Allius Maximus.) | 
Claudii 9.—Claudius marries Agrippina. 
Seneca recalled from exile. 
50. Coss. ‘C. Antistius Vetus. 
M. Suillius Nervlinus. 

Claudii 10.—Claudius adopts Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(afterward the Emperor Nero), the son of Agrippi- 
na. In Britain, the Silures are defeated by Ostori- 
us, and their leader, Caractacus, is captured, 

51 Coss. Ti. Claud. Ces. Aug. Germanicus' V. 
‘Ser, Cornelius Orfitus. ‘ 
Suf. Kal. Jul. (C. Minicius Fundanus, 
C. Vetennius Severus.) 
Kal. Nov. T. Flavius Vespasianus (after- 
; { ward Ces. Aug.). 

Claudii 11.—Nero receives the toga virilis, Burrus 
appointed prefect of the pretorians by the influ- 
ence of Agrippina. 

52 Coss, Faustus Cornelius Sulla. 
L. Salvius Otho Titianus. 
(Suf. Kal. Jul. Servilius Barea ‘Soranus. 
C. Licinius Mucianus.) 
Kal. Nov. L. Cornelius Sulia. 
T. Flavius Sabinus, 
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Claudii 12. " 
53 Coss. D. Junius Silanus. . 
' Q. Haterius Antoninus. 


Claudii 13.—Nero marries Octavia, the daughter of: 


Claudius. ear 
54 Coss. M. Asinius Marcellus, 
WM’. Acilius Aviola. 

Claudius (et. 63) poisoned October 12th. 

Nero emperor (et. 17). Corbulo appointed to the 
command in Armenia, and continués in the East 
some years, 

55 Coss. Nero Claud. Cs. Aug. Germanicus. 
L, Antistius Vetus. 
Neronis 2.—Britannicus (gt. 14) is poisoned. 
56 Coss. Q. Volusius Saturninus. 
P. Cornelius Scipio. 

Neronis 3. 

Seneca publishes his-De Clementia Libri II. 

57 Coss, Nero Claud. Cres, Aug. Germanicus Uy, 
L. Calpurnius Piso. 
Suf. L. Ceasius Martialis. 

Neronis 4. 

58 Coss. Nero Claud. Cws. Aug. Germanicus HI.’ 
M. Valerius Messala. 
Neronis 5:—Corbulo drives Tigranes out of Armenia, 


and takes Artaxata, his capital. Nero is in love with | 


Poppa Sabina, the wife of Otho.. Otho is sent into 
Lusitania, where he remained ten years. 
59 Coss. C. Vipstanus Apronianus. 
C. Fonteius Capito. 

Neronis 6.—Agrippina, the mother of Nero, is mur- 
dered. by his order. 

Death of Domitius Afer. 

60 Coss, Nero Claud. Cxs. Aug. Germanicus IV, 
Cossus. Cornelius Lentulus, 

Neronis 7.— Complete subjugation of Armenia by Cor- 

bulo. The Quinquennalia instituted by Nero. 
61 Coss. C. Petronius Turpilianus, 
C. Cesonius Petus, 

Neronis 8.—Insurre¢tion in Britain under Boadicea: 
she is conquered by Suetonius Paullinus, ’ Galba 
commands in Spain, where he continued till he 
was élected emperor. 

Birth of Pliny the younger, 

62 Coss. P. Marius Celsus. 
L.-Asinius Gallus, » f 
Suf.'L. Annus. Seneca. 
Trebellius Maximus, 

Neronis 9.—Nero divorces Octavia) and puts her to 
death shortly afterward. He marries Poppea Sa- 
‘bina. Death of Burrus,-the pretorian prefect. 

Death of Persius. 

63 Coss. C; Memmius Regulus. 
F L, Virginius Rufus.’ 

Neronis 10. : z 

Seneca completes his Naturales Questiones after this 
‘year... 

64 Coss. C. Leecanius Bassus, 
M, Licinius Crassus Frugi, 

Neronis 11,—Great fire at Rome. First persecution 
of the Christians, 

65 Coss. A. Licinius Nerva Silianus. 
M. Vestinus Atticus. 

Neronis 12.—Piso’s conspiracy against Nero detected 
and suppressed. Death of Poppa Sabina. _ 

Seneca, the philosopher, and Lucan the poet, put to 
death. : ‘ 

66 Coss. .C. Lucius Telesinus. . 
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C. Suetonius Paullinus. 
Neronis 13.—Tiridates comes to Rome; and receives 
the crown.of Armenia from the emperor. Nero 
. then goes to Greece.. The Jewish war begins, and is 
continued for some years. Itis finished in A.D. 7@, 
Martial comés to Rome. 
67 Coss. L. Fonteius Capito. 
C. Julius Rufus. a 

Neronis 14.—Nero, in Greece, enters the contests at 
‘the Olympic games. He puts Corbulo to death. 
He returns to Rome at the end of the year. Ves- 
pasian conducts the war against the Jews. 

68 Coss, Silius Italicus.  Abdicated. 

Galerius*Trachalus. _Abdicated. 

Nero Claud. Czs. Aug. Germanicus V. (without 
colleague). ‘ : 
Suf. Kal, Jul. M. Plautius Silvanus, 
! M. Salvius. Otho (afterward 

Ces. Aug.). 
Suf. Kal. Sept,:C. Bellicus Natalis. 
P. Cor. Scip. Asiaticus. 

In Gaul, Vindex revolts, and proclaims Galba em- 
peror. Nero (et. 30) kills himself.on June 9th. 

GaxLBA emperor. Vespasian.continues the war against 
the Jews. 

69 Coss. Ser. Sulpicius Galba Ceesar Augustus II, 
T. Vinius (Junius). Slain. 
Ex Kal. Mart. T. Virginius Rufus. 
L, Pompeius Vopiscus, 

Ex Kal. Mai. M. Czxlius Sabinus: 

T. Flavius Sabinus. 
Ex Kal. Jul. T. Arrius Antoninus. 

P. Marius Celsus II. 
Ex Kal. Sept. C. Fabius Valens, 

A. Licin. Cee, Condemned. 
Ex pr. Kal. Nov. Roscius Regulus. 
Ex Kal. Nov. Cn. Cxecilius Simplex. 

C. Quinctius Atticus, 

GALBA (et.73) isslain J anuary 15th. Otho had formed 
a conspiracy against him. 

OrHo (et. 36) emperor from January 15th to his 
death, April 16th, was acknowledged as emperor 
by the semate on the death of Galba. 

ViITELLIUS (et. 54) was proclaimed emperor at Co- 
logne on January 2d, acknowledged as emperor by 
the senate on the death of Otho, and reigned till 
his death, December 22d, ‘ 

VESPASIAN (et. 60) was proclaimed emperor at Al- 
exandrea on July 1st, and was acknowledged as 
emperor by the senate on the death of Vitellius. 

On the death of Galba followed the civil war between 
Otho.and Vitellius. The generals of Vitelliusmarch 
into Italy, and defeat the troops ef Otho at the bat- 
tle of Bedriacum, Thereupon Otho put an end to 
his own life at Brixellum, April 16th. Vitellius is 
in Gaul at the time of Otho’s death; he visits the 
field of battle toward the end of May, and then pro- 
ceeds to Rome. Meantime the generals of Vespa 
sian invade Italy, take Cremona, and march upon 
Rome. They force their way into Rome, and kil 
Vitellius, December 22d. The Capitol burned. The 
war against the Jews suspended this year. 

70 Coss, Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus II. ° 
T. Cesar Vespasiants. 
Ez Kal, Jul. C. Licinius Mucianus II. 
: P. Valerius Asiaticus 
Ex Kal. Nov. L. Annius Bassus, 
C. Cacina Pastus. 
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70 Vespasiani 2.—Vespasian proceeds to Italy, andleayes | 81 Coss. L. Flavius Silva None Bassus. 
his son Titus to carry on the war against the Jews. Asinius Pollio Verrucosus, : 
Titus takes Jerusalem, after a siege of nearly five } _ Ex Kal. Mai. L. Vettius' Paullus. : _ *u 


months. Insurrection in Batavia and Gaul, headed 
by Civilis; it commenced in the’ preceding year, 
before the capture of Cremona. It is put down in 
s this year by Cerialis. 
%1 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus III. 
M. Cocceius Nerva (afterward Imp. Ces, Aug.). 
Ex Kal. Mart. T. Cesar Domitianus.  - 
Cn. Pedius Castus, 
C. Valerius Festus. 
Vespasiani 3.—Titus veturns to Italy. Triumph of 
. Vespasian and Titus, ‘The temple of Janus closed. 
72 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus IV. 
T. Cesar Vespasianus II, 
Vespasiani 4.—Commagene is reduced to a province. 
7 Coss. T. Cesar Domitianus II. 
M. Valerius Messalinus.: 
Vespasiani 5. 
V4 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus V. 
T. Ceesar Vespasianus III. Abdicated, 
Ex Kal. Jul. T. Cesar Domitianus I, 

Censs. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus. 

T. Caesar- Vespasianus. ) 
Vespasiani 6.—Censors appoiuted for the last time. 
The dialogue De Oratoribus is written in the-6th of 

Vespasian. 
75 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus VI. 
T. Cesar Vespasianus IV. 
Ex Kal. Jul. T. Cesar Domitianus IV. 
M. Licinius Mucianus III. 
Vespasiani 7.—Temple of Peace completed. 
76 Coss, Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus VII. 
T. Cesar Vespasianus V. 
Ez Kal. Jul. T. Cees. Domitianus V. (T. Plau- 
tius Silvanus Alianus II.). 
Vespasiani 8,—Birth of Hadrian. 
%7 Coss. Imp. T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus VIII. 
T. Cesar Vespasianus VI. 
Ex Kal. Jul: T. Cesar Domitianus VI. 
Cn. Julius Agricola. 

Vespasiani 9.—Pliny dedicates his Historia Naturalis 

to Titus, when consul for the sixth time. 
78 Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus. 
D. Novius Priscus. 

Vespasiani 10.—Agricola takes the command in Brit- 
ain: he subdues the Ordovices, and takes the island 
of Mona. 

%9 Coss. Imp: T. Flavius Vespasianus Augustus IX. 
T. Cexsar Vespasianus VII. 

Death of Vespasian (et. 69), June 23d. 

Trrus emperor (et. 38). Second campaign of Agric- 
ola in Britain. Eruption of Vesuvius on August 
24th, and destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Death of the elder Pliny (et. 56) in the. eruption of 

- Vesuvius. The younger Pliny was now 18. 

9 Coss. Imp. Titus Cesar Vespasianus Augustus VII. 
T. Cesar Domitianus VII. 
Suf. Lv linus Plautius Lamia. , — 
Q. Pactumeius Fronto. — 
Suf. M. Tillius (Tittius) Frugi, 
T. Vinicius Julianus, 

Piti 2.—Great fire at Rome. 
phitheatre (Colosseum) and Baths commenced by 
Vespasian: Titus exhibits games on the occasion 
for 100 days. Third campaign of Agricola in Brit- 
ain: he advances as far as,the Frith of Tay. 


‘ 


Completion of the Am- 


T. Junius Montanus. © 

Death of Titus. (eet, 40) on September 13th. 

Domrrran emperor (et, 30). Fourth — of 
Agricola in Britain, 

82 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus VIL. 
T. Flavius Sabinus. 

Domitiani 2. —The Capitol restored. /“Bifth campaign 
of Agricola in Britain. 

83 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus IX: 
Q. Petilius Rufus IL. 

Domitiani 3.—Expedition of Domitian against the 
Catti. 
defeats the Caledonians. 

84 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus x, tr 
Ap: Junius Sabinus, 

Domitiani 4.—Domitian returns to Rome and frie» 

umphs; he assumes the title of Germanicus, and 


receives ten econsulships and the censorship for . 


life. Seventh campaign of Agricola in Britain: the 
defeats Galgacus. 
85 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Stet, xl 
T. Aurelius Fulvus. 

Domitiani 5.—Agricola recalled to Rome. 

86 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus XII. 
Ser. Cornelius Dolabella Petronianus. 
Suf. C. Secius Campanus, ° 

Domitiani 6—The Dacians, under Decebalus, maken 

war upon the Romans. ° Birth of Antoninus Pius. 
87 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus XIII. 
A. Volusius Saturninus. rn 
Domitiani 7. 
88 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus aces XIV. 
L. Minucius Rufus. 
Domitiani 8.—The Ludi Seculares celebrated. 
Tacitus praetor. 
89. Coss. T.,Aurelius Fulvus II. 
A. Sempronius. Atratinus. 

Domitiani 9. 

Quintilian teaches at Rome. 

Tacitus leaves Rome four years before the death of 
Agricola. See A.D. 93. 

90 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus XV. 
M. Cocceius Nerva II. ‘ 

Domitiani 10.—The_ philosophers. expelled from 
Rome. Domitian defeated by the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni, He purchases a peace of Decebalus. 

Pliny (et. 29) pretor. 

91 Coss. M’. Acilius Glabrio. 
M. Ulpius Trajanus (afterward Imp. Ces. Aug.). 
Suf. Q. Valerius Vegetus. 
P. Met(ilius Secundus). 

Domitiani 11.—Doniitian celebrates'a triumph on ac: 

count of his pretended victory over the Dacians. 


4 


Insurrection of L. Antonius in Germany, who is 


defeated by the generals of Domitian. 
92 Coss. Imp. Cxsar Domitianus Augustus XVI. 
Q. Volusius Saturninus. 
‘Ex Td, Jan. L. Venu(leius Aprostesrasy 
Ex Kal. Mai. L. Stertinius Avitus. 
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Domitiani 12. 
93 Coss. Pompeius Collega, 
Cornelius Priscus, Pe a 


Sixth campaign of Agricola in petal: ee 
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93 Suf. M?Lollius Paullinus Valerius Asiaticus 103 Coss. Imp. Cesar Nerva'Trajanus pngmetas ¥. 


Saturninus, 
C. Antius Aulus Julus Torquatus. 
~ Domitiani 13.—Sarmatian war. Domitian set forth 
in May, A.D. 93; and returned in January, A.D. 94. 
Death of Agricola (et. 56). 
* Josephus (et. 56) finishes his Antiquities. 
94 Coss. L. Nonius Torquatus Asprenas. 
T. Sextius Magius Lateranus. 
Suf. L. Sergius Paullus. 
' Domitiani 14. 
Statius publishes his Thebais about this time. 
95 Coss. Imp. Cesar Domitianus Augustus XVII. 
T. Flavius Clemens. 
Domitiani 15.—The consul Clemens put to death. 
Persecution of the Christians. ei 
96 Coss. C. Manlius Valens. 
C. Antistius Vetus. 
Domitian (et. 44) slain September 18th, 
NERVA emperor (zt. 63). 
97 Coss. Imp. Nerva Cesar Augustus IIL 
T. Virginius Rufus III. 
Nerve: 2.—M., Ulpius Trajanus is adopted by Nerva. 
Frontinus is appointed Curator Aquarum. 
98 Coss. Imp. Nerva Cesar Augustus IV. 
Nerva Trajanus Cesar II. 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Sosius Senecio, 
L. Licinius Sura. 
| Ex Kal. Oct. Afranius Dexter, 
Death of Nerva (et. 65), January 25th. 
‘TRAJAN emperor (et. 41). 
is at Cologne. 
Pliny is appointed Prefectus rarii. 
99 Goss, A. Cornelius Palma. > 
C. Sosius Senecio (IL). 
Trajani 2.—Trajan returns to Rome. 


Martial publishes a second edition of book x. of his’| 


Epigrams. 
100 Coss. Imp. Cesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus III. ’ 
Sex. Julius Frontinus IT, 
Ex Kal. Mart. M. Cornelius Fronto. 
Ex Kal. Sept. C. Plinius Cecilius Secundus. 
Cornutus Tertullus. 
Ex Kal. Nov. Julius Ferox. 
Acutius Nerva. 
L. Roscius Alianus. 
Ti. Claudius Sacerdos. - 


Trajani 3. ~ 
Pliny, corisul, delivers his Panegyricus in the senate 
in the beginning of September. Pliny and Tacitus 
accuse Marius ‘Priscus, 
Martial probably published book xi. at Rome in this 
year. In the course of the year he withdrew to 
_. Spain, from which he had been absent 35 years, 
101 Coss. Imp. Cesar Nerva Trajanus Augustus Iv. 
Sex. Articuleius Petus: : 
Ez Kal. Mart., Cornelius Scipio Orfitus. 
Ex Kal. Mai. Bebius Macer. 
M. Valerius Paullinus, 
Ex Kal. Jul. C. Rubrius Gallus. 
Q. Celius Hispo. 
Trajani 4.—First Dacian war. Trajan commands in 
person, and crosses the Danube. Hadrian queestor, 
102 Coss. C. Sosius Senecio II. 
L. Licinius Sura IJ, 
Ex Kal. Jul. M’. Acilius Rufus. 
C. Cecilius Olagsicus. 
Trajani 5,—Dacian war continued. 


Trajan, at his accession, |- 
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Coes. 


‘L. Appius Maximus IT.’ 

(Suf. .C. Minicius Fundanus. i 
ed cae OF Vettennius’ Severus.) 
Trajani 6.—Trajan defeats the | Dacians, and grants 

peace to Decebalus. He returns to ‘Rome, tri- 
umphs, and assumes the name of Daéiczs. 


J 
‘ 


Pliny arrives at his province of Bithynia in Séptem- 


ber. 


. , Suranus. 
Re Neratius Marcellus. 
Trajani’ %.—Second Dacian war. Hadrian serves un- 
der Trajan i in this war. é 
Pliny writes from his province to Trajan concerning 
' the Christians. 
Martial (et. 62) publishes book xii. at Bilbilis, in Spain. 
Coss. Ti. Julius Candidus II. 
C. Antius Aulus Julius Quadratus I. 
Trajani 8.—Dacian ‘war continued. Trajan builds a 
-stone bridge over the Danube. 
Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus Verus. — 
L. Titius Cerealis. - 
Trajani 9.—End of the Dacian war, and death of De- 
cebalus. Dacia is made a Roman province. Tra- 
jan returns to Rome, and triumphs a second time 
over the Dacians. Arabia Petresa conquered by 
Cornelius Palma. 
Coss, L. Licinius Sura III. 
C. Sosius Senecio IV.* 
Suf. ... . Suranus Il. 
C. Julius Servilius Ursus. Servianus, 
Trajani 10. 
Coss. Ap. Annius Trebonius Gallus. 
M. Atilius Metilius Bradua. 
Suf. (C. Julius Africanus. 
Clodius Crispinus.) 
L. Verulanus Severus. 
Trajani 11. 
Coss. A. Cornelius Palma II. 
C..Calvisius Tullus II. 
Suf. P. Hlius Hadrianus (afterward Imp, 
Ces, Aug.). 
M. Trebatius Priscus. 
Trajani 12. 
Coss, Ser. Salvidienus Orfitus. 
M. Peduceus Priscinus. 
Suf. (P. Calvisius Tullus, act 
L. Annius Largus.) 
Trajani 13. 
Coss. M. Calpurnius Piso. 
L. Rusticus Junianus Bolanus. 
Suf. C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servianus IL 
L. Fabius Justus. 
Trajani 14. 
Coss. Imp. Cesar. Nerva Trajanus Augustus VI. 
T. Sextius Africanus, 
Trajani 15. 
Coss, L. Publicius Celsus I. 
C. Clodius Crispinus. 
Trajani 16.—The column of Trajan erected. 
Coss. Q. Ninnius Hasta. 
P. Manilius Vopiscus, 
Trajani 17.—Parthian war. Trajan leaves Italy in the 
autumn, and spends’ the winter at Antioch, 
Coss. L. Vipstanus Méssala. 
M. Pedo-Vergilianus. 
Trajani, 18.—Parthian war continued. Trajan. con- 
guers Armenia. Great earthquake at Antioch at 
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the beginning of the year, Sedition of the Jews in *Hadriani 13.—Hadrian passes the winter at Athens. 
Greece and Egypt, — 130. Coss. Q. Fabius Catullinus, - 4 
Martyrdom of Ignatius. M. Flavius Aper. i! ag 
116 Coss. (Emilius) lianus. . ° Hadriani 14.—Hadrian visits Judea ad Egypt, ue ce 
(L.) Antistius Vetus. 131 Coss. Ser. Octavius Lzenas Pontianus. 4 
Trajani 19.—Parthian war continued. Trajan takes M. Antonius Rufinus. . 
Ctesiphon, and sails down the Tigris to the ocean. Ha@riani 15.—Hadrian visits Syria. The Jewish war’ 
Revoit of the Parthians suppressed by the generals begins. 
of Trajan. Trajan assumes the name of Parthicus, | 132 Coss. C, Serius Augurinus. 
117 Coss. Quinctius Niger. rua ee a C. Trebius Sergianus. _ " 
' C. Vipstanus Apronianus. Hadriani 16,—The Jewish war continues. The Edie =” 
Ex Kal. Jul. M. Erucius Clarus. tum. Perpetuum promulgated. by 2 
Ti. Julius Alexander. 133 Coss, M. Antonius Hiberus. * 
Sedition of the Jews in Cyrene and Egypt suppressed. Nummius Sisenna. , a2. 
Trajan (cet. 60) dies at Selinus, in Cilicia, on his're- | Hadriani 17.—The Jewish war continues. 
turn to Italy, August 8th. 134 Coss. C. Julius Servilius Ursus Servianus III, 
Haprian emperor (zt, 42). He was at Antioch at C. Vibius Juventius Varus. + i 
the qeath of Trajan. Hadriani 18.—The Jewish war continues. 4 
28 Coss. Imp. Cesar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus II. | 185 Coss...... Lupercus. ey 
Ti. Claudius Fuscus Salinator. _ See! eames te Atticus. . 
Hadriani 2.—Hadrian comes to Rome: he sets out Suf. . Pontianus. ie , 
for Moesia, in consequence of a war with the Sar- . Atilianus, YS * 
matians ;. a conspiracy against him discovered and Hadriani 19.—The Jewish war continues. = = her 
suppressed; he returns to Italy, and intrusts the | 136 Coss. L. Ceionius Commodus Verus. ies ~ 
command of Dacia to Marcius Turbo. Sex. Vetulenus Civica Pompeianus. 
Juvenal flourished. Hadriani 20.—The Jewish war ended. Hadrian adopts 
119 Coss. Imp. Czsar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus III. L. #lius Verus, and confers upon him the title of 
C. Junius Rusticus. Cesar. s * 
Hadriani 3—Turbo is appointed pretorian prefect | 187 Coss. L. Hlius Verus Cesar II. ; 
in the place of Attianus, and Clarus in the place of P. Coelius Balbinus Vibulius Pius, ; 
Similis. Hadriani 21. 
120 Coss, L. Catilius Severus. 138 Coss. -.. - Niger. j ior 
T. Aurelius Fulvus (afterward Imp. Cipsanto £1. a ajestailins Camerinus, 
ninus Aug. Pius). Death of L. Verus, January Ist. Hadrian adopts 
Hadriani 4.—Hadrian begins a journey through all the |) Antoninus Pius, and gives-him the title of Cesar, 
provinces of the empire. He visits Gaul and Ger- February 25th. Death of Hadrian (et. 62), July 
many. 10th. : , 
121 Coss. M, Annius Verus II. ANTOoNrNUS Prus emperor (et. 51). 
Pengusk! Augur. | 139 Coss. Imp. T. Al. Cesar Ant. Augustus Pius Tl, 
Hadriani 5.—Hadrian visits Britain-and Spain, He C. Bruttius Preesens 0. 
passes the winter at Tarraco, in Spain. Birth of. Antonini 2. La , 
M. Aurelius. 140 Coss. Imp. T. £1. ‘Cesar Ant. Augustus Pius iif. 
122 Coss. M’. Acilius Aviola. M. Hlius Aurelius Verus Cesar So eriae Imp. 
C. Corellius Pansa. Augustus). 
Hadriani 6.—Hadrian visits Athens, wnete he passes Antonini 3. 
the winter. 141 QOoss. M. Peduceeus Stloga Priscinus.- 
123 Coss. Q. Articuleius Pepins, T. Hoonius Severus. . “es 
L. Venuleius Apronianus. Antonini 4.—Death of Faustina. ‘ 
Hadriani 7. 142 Coss. L. Statius Quadratus. 
124 Coss. M’. Acilius Glabrio. C. Cuspius Rufinus. 
C. Bellicius os cecies Antonini 5. 
Hadriani 8. 143 Coss.. C. Bellicius Torquatus. 
125 Coss. Valerius Asiaticus II. Ti. Claudius Atticus Herodes. | 
Titius. Aquilinus. ‘Antonini 6, } 
Hadriani 9.—Hadrian is at Athens. Fronto flourished. 
1 26 Coss. M. Annius Verus III. 144° Coss. P. Lollianus Avitus. 
. Eggius Ambibulus. C. Gavius Maximus. : 7 
Hadriani 10,—Birth of Pertinax.’ Death of Similis, Antonini 7, 
127 Coss. T. Atilius Titianus. Valentinus, the heretic, flourished. ; 
M. Squilla Gallicanus. 145 Coss. Imp. T. 41. Ces. Ant. Aug. Pius Iv. % 
Hadriani 11. ; M, Aurelius Ceesar II. 
198 Coss. L. Nonius Torquatus Asprenas II. Antonini 8 
M. Annius Libo, 146 Coss. Sex. Erucius Clarus I. 


Hadriani 12.” a‘ ‘ 
129 Coss. P. Juventius Celsus IL. 
- Q. Julius Balbus. 
Suf. C. Neratius Marcellus II. 
Cn, Lollius Gallus, 


147 


Cn. Claudius Severus. 
Antonini 9.—Birth of Severus. 
Coss. C. Annius Largus. 
C. Prast; Pacatus Messalinus., 
Antonini 10.--M. Aurelius marries Fausting, the em- 
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149 Coss. Ser. Scipio Orfitus. 


TRON gee ig 


péror’s daughter, and receives the tribunician pow- 
er. The Ludi Seculares celebrated: 
. Galen (zt. 17) begins to study medicine. 
Appian published his Histories about this time. 
‘ Torquatus. * 
Salvius Julianus. 
Antonini 11. 


Q: Nonius Priscus. 
Antonini 12, 
Gallicanus, 
... Antistius Vetus. 
Antonini 13, 


. Marcian, the heretic, flourished.) 


151 Coss, Sex. Quintilius Condianus. 


. Sex. Quintilius Maximus. 
» Antonini 14. : 
Justin Martyr publishes his Apology. 


tee | 


152 Coss. M. Acilius Glabrio, l 


M. Valerius Homullus. 
Antonini 15. F 
Hegesippus flourished. 


153 Coss. C. Bruttius Praesens. 


A. Junius Rufinus, ° 
Antonini 16. 


154 Coss, L. Hlius Aurelius Commodus (afterward Imp. 


Ces. Aug.), 
T. Sextius Lateranus, 
Antonini 17. 
Birth of Bardesanes, 


155 Coss. C. Julius Severus: 


M. Junius Rufinus Sabinianus, 
Ez. Kal, Nov. Antius Pollio, 
< Opimianus, 
' Antonini 18, 


“156 Coss. M: Ceionius Silvanus. 


163 Coss. M. Pontius Leélianus, 


C. Serius Augurinus, 
Antonini 19, 


157 Coss.. M. Civica Barbarus, | e 


M. Metilius Regulus. 
Antonini 20, 


158 Coss. Sex. Sulpicius Tertullus, 


C. Tineius Sacerdos. 
Antonini 21. 


159 Coss. Plautius Quintillus, 


Statius Priscus. 
Antonini 22, 
Galen (zt, 29) at Pergamus. 


160, Coss: Ap. Annius Atilius Bradua. 


T. Clodius Vibius Varus. 
Antonini '23. 


161. Coss. M. Alius Verus Ceesar IIL 


L. Zlius Aurelius Commodus II, 
Death of Antoninus Pitis (et. 74), March ’7, 
M. AvRELius (et. 39) emperor, He associates with 


him inthe empire L, VERUS (eet. 31). There are 


thus two Augusti. Birth of Commodus, son of M, 


Aurelius, on August 31st. 


162, Coss. Q. Junius Rusticus. J 


C. Vettius Aquilinus, 
Suf. Q. Flavius Tertullus... 

Aurelii 2.— War with the Parthians, Verus sets forth 
to the East, fo conduct the war against the Parthi: 
ans. M, Aurelius remains at Rome, , 

Pastor, 

Suf..Q. Mustius Priscus, 

Aurelii 3.—Parthian war continued. 
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178 


164 Coss. M. Pompeius Macrinus. sited! 


V4 


'P. Juventius Celsus. ; es 

Aurelji 4—Parthian war continued, Marriage of Ve- 
rus and Lucilla. 

Coss. M. Gavius Orfitus. © + 

__L, Arrius Pudens. 
Aurelii 5.—Parthian war continued. ° 
Cogs. Q. Servilius Pudens. 
“L. Fufidius Pollia. 

Aurelii 6—Parthian war finished. Triumph of M. 
Aurelius and Verus. Commodus receives the title 
of Cassar. 7 

Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

Coss. Imp, Cxs, L. Aur. Verus August, III, 

M. Umniidius Quadratus. ' 

Aurelii7.—A pestilence atRome. War withthe Mar- 
comanni and Quadi.. Both emperors leave Rome, 
in order to carry on this war, and winter at Sir- 
mium. : ; oh ain 

Galen (zt. 37) practices medicine at Rome during the 
pestilence, : 

Coss. L. Venuleius Apronianus II. 
L, Sergius Paullus If, 
Aurelii 8.—The barbarians submit to the emperors, 

but soon renew the war. 3 

Athenagoras writes his Apology. 

Coss. Q. Sosius Priscus Senecio, 

P. Coslius Apollinaris, 

Aurelii 9.—Death of Verus (et. 39). 

Coss. M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

C. Erucius Clarus, , 

Aurelii 10.—Aurelius continues the war against the 
Marcomanni. 

Coss. T. Statilius Severus, 

L. Alfidius Herennianus. 

Aurelii 11, 


} 


mira afte oes Orfitus. of 

Aurelii 12.—Aurelius continues the war against the 
Marcomamni; he assumes the title Germanicus, 
which is also conferred upon Commodus. 

Coss. M. Aurelius Severus II. 

Ti. Claudius Pompeianus. 

Aurelii 13. 

Gallus. 

Flaccus. 

Aurelii 14—Aurelius continués the war against the 
Marcomanni. Victory over the Quadi. Miracle 
of the Thundering Legion, (Vid. p- 131, b.) 

Coss. Calpurnius Piso, 

M. Salvius Julianus, 

Aurelii 15.—Peace concluded with the Marcomanni 
and the other barbarians, Revolt of Cassius Avidi- 
us in the East: he is slain after three months. Au- 
relius goes to the East, Commodus receives the 
toga virilis. Death of Faustina. 

Coss. T. Vitrasius Pollio he 

: M. Flavius Aper II. ' ; 

Aurelii 16.—Aurelius visits Athens on his return from 
the East. He triumphs on December 23d with 
Commodus, , : . 

Coss. Imp, L. Aurelius Commodus Aug. 

M. Plautius Quintillus, 

Aurelii 17.—Commodus receives the tribunician pow- 
er. Persecution of the Christians in Gaul. 

Treneeus becomes Bishop -of Lyon in Gaul. 

Coss. Gavius Orfitus, - 

Julianus Rufus: 
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Aurelii 18.—Renewal of the war with the Marcoman- 


ni and the northern barbarians. - Aurelius sets out 
with Commodus to Germany. 
~ Smiyrna.- 
179 Coss. Imp. L. Aurelius Commodus £eB IL. 
Jey Marcius Verus. * 
Ea Kal. Jul, P, Helvius Pertinax * Caftereoardl 
Imp. Cees. Aug.). 
M. Didius. Severus Julianus (after- 
/ . ‘ward Imp. Ces. Aug.). 
a -Aurelii 19:—Defeat of the Marcomanni. 
180° Coss. C. Bruttius Prsens. 
Sex. Quintilius Condianus. 


Death of M. Aurelius (et. 58) at Vindobona (Vienna) 


or Sirmium, March 17th. 
Commopvus (et. 19) emperor. 
peace with the Marcomanni and other barbarians, 
and returns to Rome, 
181 Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Aug. III. 
L. Antistius Burrus. i 
Commodi2. 
182. Coss, 2+ ost Mamertinus. 
Be at eee y Rufus. 
Ex Kal, Jul. 7Emilius Juncus. 
Atilius Severus. 
Comiiodt 3. 
183 Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodunantoniue Aug. IV. 
C. Aufidius Victorinus I, | 
_ Ex Kal. Febr. L, Tutilius Pontius Gentianus, 
Ex Kal. Mai. M. Herennius Secundus. 
' M. Egnatius Postumus, 
T. Pactumeius Magnus, 
: L. Septimius F..... 
Commodi 4.— Conspiracy of Lucilla, the sister. of 
Commodus,- against the emperor, but it is sup- 
pressed. ; 
184 Coss. L..Cossonius Eggius Marullus. 
Cn. Papirius Alianus. 
Suf. €. Octavius Vindex. 
Commodi 5,—Ulpius Marcellus Geken the barbarians 
in Britain. 
185 Coss. ..v+% Matérnus. 
+. «+ Bradua, 
Commodi 6.—Death of Perennis. 
Birth of Origen- 
186 Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Aug. V. 
(WM. Acilius) Glabrio I 
~ Commodi 7. 


eb ere ee 


f 


187 Coss... . %: . Crispinus. 
ogee ss, Blianus. 
Commodi 8. 
ACB’ C0ss sa’. , . Fuscianus II: 


M. Servilius Silanus H. ; 
Commodi 9.—Birth of Caracalla. 
189 Coss. Junius Silanus. 
Servilius Silanus. ; 
Commodi 10.—Death of: Cleander. 


190 Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius Commodus Antoninus Aug. VI. | 


M. Petronius Septimianus. 
Commodi 11. 
191 Coss, (Cass)ius Pedo Apronianus. 


M. Valerius Bradua (Mauricus): “4 


Commodi 12.—Fire-at. Rome. Commodus assumes 
the name of Hercules. 
192 Coss. Imp. L. Zilius Aur elius Commodus Aug. VI. 
P, Helyius Pertinax Il. 
Commodi 13. —Commodus (wt. 31) lata § on Décem- 


ber 21st. teh Oe 


ae al a ,” [= 


Earthquake at 


Commodus. makes | 


ee D. 
193 Coss. Q. Sosius Falco, 
C. Julius Erucius Clarus, 
Suf. Flavius Claudius Sulpicianus. 
L. Fabius Cilo Septimianus. 


Suf. Kal. Mai. Silius Messala. w 
Suf. Kal. Jul. Zilius. : 
Probus. 


PeRTINAx (dt. 66) emperor, reigned from January 
1st to March 28th, when he was slain. Thereupon 
the preetorian troops put up the empire to sale, 
which was purchased by M, Didius Salvius Julianus. 

JULIANUs (et. 56). ompeng? reigned from March 28th 
to June lst. - 

Sreprimius Severus (et. 46) is proclaimed emperor 
by the legions in Pannonia. He comes to Rome 

d is acknowledged as emperor by the senate. 

fter remaining a short time at Rome he proceeds 
to the Past, where the legions had declared Pescen- 
nius Niger emperor. Severus confers the title of 
Cesar upon Clodius Albinus in Britain. 


| 194 Coss. Imp. Cas. L. Septimius Severus Augustus i. 


D. Clodius Albinus Cesar. j F 

Severi 2.—Defeat and death of Niger.. Severus lays 
siege to. Byzantium, which continues to hold. out 
after the death of Niger. 

195 Coss. Scapula Tertullus. 
Tineius Clemens. 

Severi 3.—Siege of Byzantium continued. Severus 
crosses the Euphrates, and subdues the Mesopota- 
mian Arabians. 

196° Coss. C. Domitius Dexter II. ~ 
L. Valerius Messala Thrasia Priseus. 
Severi 4.—Capture of Byzantium. Severus returns 
‘to Rome. He confers the title of Cesar upon his 
son Bassianus, whom he calls M. Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, but who is better known by his nickname Car- 


acalla. Severus proceeds to Gaul is oppose Albi- 
nus. 
197 Coss. Ap. Claudius Lateranus. — 


ME A moans Rufinus. < 

Severi 5. —Albinus defeated and slain by Severus, 

< February 19th. Severus proceeds to the East to 

" carry on war against the Parthians. 

198 Coss...°..-++-: Saturninus. 

ev ome) ® o% Gallus. 

Severi 6.—Severus carries on the Parthian war with 
success: he.takes Ctesiphon. Caracalla is declared 
Augustus, and his brother, L. Septimius Geta, Ce 
sar. a : 

199 Coss. P. Cornelius Avnulinus IL,” Neal 

M. Aufidius Fronto. 
Severi 7.—Severus lays siege to Atra, but is papulacd 
200 Coss. Ti. Claudius Severus. 
C: Aufidius Victorinus. , 
Severi 8.-Severus continues in the East. 
201 Coss. L»Annius Fabianus, 
M: Nonius Arrius Mucinus. 

Severi 9.—Severus continues in the East with Cara- 
calla.” Caracalla receives the toga virilis. "3 

202 Coss. Imp. Cxs. L. Septim. Severus Aug. IIL 

Imp. Cwzs. M. Aurel. Antoninus Aug. 

Severi 10,—Persecution. of the Christians: Severus 
returns to Rome. He celebrates the Decennalia 
and the marriage of Caracalla and Plattilla. 

203 Coss. C. Falvins Plautianus Il. 1 

P. Septimius Geta. ; 

“Severi 11.— Plautianus slain. The-arch of BEverys, 

celebrating pe: victories, is dedicated in this year, 
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Origen (et. 18) teaches at Alexandrea. 
204 Coss. L. Fabius Cilo Septimianus II. 
M. Annius Flavius Libo. 
Severi 12.—The Ludi Seeculares are’celebrated. 
205 Coss. Inrp. Cees. M. Aurel. Antoninus Aug. II. 
P. Septimius Geta Cesar. 
Severi 13. : 
206 ‘Coss.’ M. Nummius Albinus, 
Fulvius Aimilianus, 
Severi 14. : 
207 .Coss.%.. ... Aper. 


Severi 15.—War in Britain. | 
Tertullian publishes his work against Marcion. 
208 Coss. Imp. Ces. M. Aurelius Antoninus Aug. III. 
P.Septimius Geta Cesar II. 4 
Severi 16.—Severus goes to Britain with his two sons 
Caracalla and Geta. 
209 Coss. Civica Pompeianus. 
Lollianus Avitus. 


Severi 17.— Severus invades Caledonia. Geta re- 


ceives the title of Augustus, 
Tertullian writes his treatise De Pallio. 
210 Coss. M’. Acilius Faustinus, 
Triarius Rufinus:. 


Severi 18—The wall in Britain completed by Seve- 


rus, 


» Papinian, the jurist and the preefect of the preetorians, 


was with Severus in Britain. \ 
211 Coss. (Q. Hedius Rufus) Lollianus Gentianus: 
Pomponius Bassus, 


Death of Severus (zt. 64) at Eboracum (York), Feb: 


ruary@4th. 


CARACALLA (et. 23) emperor; but his brother Gane 
(et. 22) had been associated with him in the em- 
Caracalla and Geta return to, 


pire by their father, 
Rome. 
Tertullian publishes his letter ad Scapulam. 
212 Coss. C. Julius Asper IL. 
“ C. Julius Asper. 
Caracalla: 2.—Geta murdered by his brother’s orders, 


Papinian and many other distinguished men put to 


death. 
213 Coss. Imp. M. Aurelius ns ies Aug. IV. 
D. Celits Balbinus I. 
Suf. (M. Antonius Gordianus (afterward Imp. 
‘Cees. Aug.). 
Helvius Pertinax.) 
Caracallee 3.—Caracalla goes to Gaul. 
PAU OWEN Baas ap Messalla, 
WU law BY Sabints: 
Caracalle, 4.—Caracalla attacks the Alemanni, visits 
Dacia and ey and winters at Nicomedia, 
215. Coss... ots . Letus ID. 
SAPs CMa AT Cerealis. - 


‘Gerace 5.—Caracalla: goes to Antioch and thence 


to Alexandrea, 
216 Coss. Vatius Sabinus II, 
Cornelius Anulinus. 

Caracalla’ 6.— Caracalla’ passes the Euphrates and 
makes War against ‘the Parthians. He winters at 
Edessa. 

217 Cose. C) Bruttius Pressens. 
T. Messius Extricatus II. 

Caracalla (wt. 29) slain near Edessa, April ath. 

MAcrinus (at. 53) empéror.. He’ confers the title of 
Cwsar upon his. son Diadumenianus. He is de-. 
feated by the Parthians, and purchases peace by the 


¢ 


ASD phe Ry +s ; 
v.* . payment, of a large sum of money.’ “He then re- 
tires to-Syria. ; 
Dion Cassius is at Rome at the time of Caracalla’s 
death. 


\'218 Coss: Imp, Cees: M. Opil. Sev.«Mac. Aug. I. 


€, Oclatinus Adventus. 4, 
‘Suf. Imp. Ces. ‘M. Aurelius Astoninte: (Ela- 
gabalus) Aug. 

Sedition of the army daring their winter in Syria: a 
great part. espouse the cause of Elagabalus. Ma- 
crinus is deféated near Antioch, June 8th, and ig 
shortly afterward put-to death. 

ELAaGaBauus (et. 14) emperor. He winters at Nico- 
media. ee ; 

Dion Cassius is governor of Pergamus and Smyrna. 

219 Coss. Imp. Cesar M. Aurelius Antoninus Seen es) 
Aug. II. 
Q. Tineius Sacerdos IJ. 
Elagabali 2.—Elagabalus comes to Rome. 


| 220 Coss. Imp. Ces. M. Aurel. Anion. _ (Elagabalus) Aug. 


Dis 
P. Valerius Eutychianus Comazon II, 
Elagabali 3. 


221 Coss, Gratus Sabinianus 


Claudius Seleucus. 

Elagabali 4.—Elagabalus adopts and confers the title 
of Cesar upon Bassianus Alexianus (et. 13), better 
known by the name of Alexander Severus. 

222 Coss. Imp. Cws. M. Aurel; Anton, (Elagabalus) Aug. 
ly. 
M. Aurelius Alexander Cesar. 

Elagabalus (eet. 18) slain March 11th, 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS emperor (et. 14) 

The jurists Ulpian and Paulus are among the coun- 
sellors of Alexander Severus. f 


223 Coss. L. Marius Maximus II. 


L. Roscius Alianus, 
Alexandri 2. 
224 Coss. Claudius Julianus IT. ~ 
_L, Bruttius Quinctius Crispinus. 


I Alexandri 3. 
Rey) OO8S. 5 cane tee Fuscus II, 
Setar a eae Dexter. 
Alexandri 4. 
226 Coss, Imp. Ces.’M. Aur. Sev. Alex. Aug. Ht 
BL A'e ake le Marcellus II. 


Alexandri 5.—The Parthian empire overthrown by 
Artaxerxes (Ardishir), who founds the.new Persian 
kingdom of the Sassanid. 

Origen at Antioch, 


el GOSS: shy se, Albinus. 
che csniartans Maximus, 
Alexandri 6, 
228 Coss... 24... Modestus II. 
ain Sel ge Probus. 


Alexandri 7.—Ulpian killed by the soldiers, 
»  Origen.a presbyter. 
229 Coss. Imp. Cas. M: Aur. Sev. Alex. Aug. III. 
Cassius Dio II. 
Alexandri 8, 
Dion Cassius consul'a second time: after his second 
consulship, he retired to Bithynia; 
Origen composes several works at Alexandrea, 


230 Coss. L. Virius’ Agricola. 


Sex. Catius ee 
Alexandri 9. 


231 Coss. . . . Claudius Pompeianus, — 


T. FL... Pelignianus, 


a 
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Alexandri 10 Ne Nera et marches against the Per- 
‘sians. t 
Origen leaves Alézabaves and settles at Cesarean. 242 
232, O8Si Vie» oars & Lupus. > iste 


‘ 


Corr eas Maximus. 
Alexandri 11.—Alexander defeats the Persians in Mes- 
opotamia, and returns to Antioch. 
Gregory of Neocwsarea is the disciple of Origen at | 243 


Cesarea. \ 
233 Coss... .... « Maximus, 
Re tigen ste , Paternus. 244 
Alexandri 12. t Alexandde returns to Rome and tris 
umphs. 
Birth of Porphyry. 
234 Coss. >: » iv s's .. Maximus IJ. 


“(€. Coelius) Urbanus. . 
Alexandri.13.—Alexander carries on war Getinot the 
Germans. ‘ ed 
235 Coss... ... «. Severus. = 
. «se + + Quinctianus. 
Mexbodet (et. 27) slain by the soldiers in Gaul, Feb: | 
ruary 10th, His mother Mammea.slain along with - 
him. “06 
Maximinus emperor. 
Origen writes his De Martyrio. ‘ 
236 Coss. Imp. Maximinus Pius-Aug. 
bok eae Africanus. 
Maximini 2.—Maximinus defeats the Germans. 
237 Coss. (P. Titius) Perpetuus. 
(L. Ovinius Rusticus) Cornelianus. 
Suf. Junius Silanus. . 
, Messius Gallicanus. 
Maximini 3.—Maximinus again defeats the Germans | 
and winters at Sirmium. 
Pius, 
Proculus Pontianus. 
Suf. Ti. Claudius Julianus. 
. Celsus Alianus. 
GorDIANUS L and IL, father and son, were proclaim- 
ed emperors. in Africa, and are acknowledged by | 
the senate; they were proclaimed in February and g 
were slain in March. After their death, M. Clo- | 250 
dius Pupienus Maximus and D. Celius BALBINUS 
are appointed emperors by the senate: they confer) 
the title of Czsar upon Gordianus, a grandson of 
Gordianus I. Maximinus. hears of the’ elevation of 
the Gordians in his winter quarters at Sirmium, and | 251 
forthwith marches toward Italy. When he reaches 
Hemona, about 240 miles from Sirmium, he hears 
of the elevation “of Maximus and Balbinus. He 
reaches Aquileia (60 miles from Hemona), and i is 
there slain by his soldiers, along with his son Maxi- 
mus, in April. , Maximus, the emperor, was then at 
Ravenna: he returns to Rome, and is slain along 
with Balbinus, about the middle of June. The sol- 
diers proclaim ~ at 
Gorpranus LI. emperor (et. 12). 
239 Coss Imp, Ces. M. Antonius Gordianus (IIL) Aug. 
M. Acilius Aviola. 


R45 


246 


248 


249 


252 


Gordiani 2: 
Philostratus flourished. — ’ 
940 Coss... + '..... Sabinus IL. : 
Sie aoe Venustus. 253 


Gordiani 3.—Sedition in Africa suppressed. ' 

241 Cos. Imp. Ces. M. Antonius Gordianus (III) Pius 
Fel. II., ‘ 
Gordiani4.—Gordian marriesthe daughter of Misith. 
eus, and sets out to the East to carry on the war 254 
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against the Persians. 
‘Artaxerxes as King of Persia. 
Coss. C. Vettius Atticus. 
C. Asinius Preetextatus, 
Gordiani 5. —Gordian, with the assistance of his fa- 
ther-in-law Misitheus, deféats the Persians. 
Plotinus is in Persia. D 
Coss. L. Annius Arrianus. WA 
C. Cervonius Papus. 
Gordiani 6.—Death of Misitheus. 
Coss. (L, Armenits) Peregrinus. 
(A. Fulvius) Emilianus, 
Gordian (et. 18) is slain by the contrivance of Phil. 
ip, the pratorian prefect.in Mesopotamia, in the 
spring. ; 


4 


Puiuirrus I. emperor. Philip confers the title of Cz-- 


sar upon his son, the younger Philip, and retur ns.to 

Rome. 
Plotinus is at Rome. 
Sota Imp. Cesar M. Julius eee eS Amgustus, 

. Junius Titianus. . 
Philippi 2.—War with the Carpi, on the Danube. 
(Go8es = iar aiomenn Preesens. 
Ne Mates . . Albinus. -” 

Philippi 3 


Origen (et. 61) composes his work against Celsus 


about this time. 
Coss, Imp. Cesar M. Julius Philippus Augustus I. 
M. Julius Philippus Cesar. 


Philippi 4.—Philip bestows the rank of acme upon 


his son, the younger Philip. 
Coss. Imp. Cesar M. Julius Philippus dd.) rey Ul. 
Imp. Ceesar M. Julius Philippus CL) Aug. I. 
Philippi 5.—The Ludi Seeculares are celebrated, 
Cyprian is appointed Bishop of Carthage. 
Coss. (A. Fulyius) /milianus I. 
. Junius Aquilinus. . 
The see Philips are slain i in September or October, 
at Verona. 
Drcrius emperor. | He confers the title of Csiser upon 
his son Herennius Etruscus. 
Coss. Imp. Cesar C.Messius Quintus: Trajanus De- 
 cius Aug. ine 
Annius Maximus Gratus. ‘ 
Decii 2.—Great persecution against the Christians, i in 
which Fabianus, bishop. of Rome, perishes.~ 
Coss. imp. Cesar C. ‘Messius Quintus Trajanus De- 
cius Aug. III, : \ 
-Q. Herennius Etruseus Messius Deciug Cesar. 
Decius carries on war against the Goths., He is slain 
in November, together with his son Herennius 
Etruscus:, ; 
Gaius Trebonianus emperor. The title of Augus- 
tus is conferred upon Hostilianus, a younger son 
of Decius. ) Gallus confers the title of: Cesar upon 
his son Volusianus. 


Coss. Imp.-Cs. C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus Aug. Il. 


C. Vibius Volusianus Censar. 

Galli 2,—Volusianus is elevated tothe rank of Augus- 
tus.. Gallus returns to Rome. Commencement of 
a great pestilence, which rages for 15 years. Death 
of Hostilianus. 

Coss. Imp. Cesar C. Vibius. Volusianus Augustus I. 

M. Valerius Maximus. 

Galli 3.—Zmrxranvs is proclaimed emperor in Moo- 

sia. VALERIANUS is proclaimed emperor in Restia: 


Death of Origen (eet: 68). 


Coss. Imp. Cas. P. Liciniys Valerianus Apne IL, 


“4 


Sapor I. succeeds his father 


: 
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wee 3 } 
Imp..Ces. P. Licinits Gallienus Augustus, 
imilianus marches into Italy.’ Gallasand Volusia- 
nus'slain: by their own troops in February: ®mil- 
ianus.slain by his own troops in May.. VALERIANUS 


emperor. « His son GALLIENUS is made Augustus, 


255 Coss. Imp..Gzes. P. Licinius Valerianus Augustus IIL. | 


Imp. Cesar P. Licinius Gallienus Augustus II. 
Valeriani ét Gallieni 3—The barbarians begin to in- 
vade the:empiré/6n ‘all sides, 
Iityricum and Macedonia... Gallienus-is in Gaul. 


: 256 Coss. (M2) Valerius Maximus I, 


QP: Acilius). Glabrio. 
Val. et Gallieni 4.—The Franks invadé Spain. 
257 Coss. Imp? Ctesar P. Licinius Valerianus Aug: IV. 
ms Imp. “Cesar P. Licinius Gallienus ‘Aug. IIL. 
(Sufva. d. XK, Jun. M. Ulpius Crinitus. 
’ - LG. Domitius Aurelia- 
nus Kafierwoara Imp. 
Ces. Aug,). 
Val. et Gallieni 5. +-Auretian defeats the Goths. 
258 Coss. Memmius Tuscus. 
Phar cbiage Bassus. e 
Val. et Gallieni 6—Valerian sets out for the East, to 
carry On war against the Persians. Persecution of 
the Christians... While the empire is invaded by the 
barbarians, and Valerian is engaged in the Persian 
war, the legions in different parts of the empire pro- 
claim their own generals emperors. These usurp- 


2 


ers are known by the name: of the Thirty Tyrants. | 


Postumus is proclaimed emiperor in Gaul. The 
~ Goths take Trapezus,« / ¢ 
“Martyrdom of Cyprian., : . aa : 
259 Coss. 40. ss. 3 A@milianus. "5 
:Bassus, 
Val et : Gallieni 7.=The Goths plunder Bithynia. - 
260. Coss. P. Cornelius Secularis II. 
. Junits Donatus (IL). 
Val. et Gallieni 8.— —Saloninus, the son of Valerian, put 
to‘death by, Postumus. Valerian is taken prisoner 
, by Sapor, the Persian king. The ’Petsians are driy- 
en back by Odenathus, the ruler of Palmyra. In- 
genuus and‘Regalianus are proclaimed emperors. 
261 Coss. Imp. Ceesar_P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. IV. 
t L. Petronius Taurus Volusianus. 
ee Gallieni 9.--Macrianus, Valens, and Calpurnius Piso 
take proclaimed emperors : the two latter are easily 
put down, but Macrianus marches from Syria to at- 
tack Gallienus. i 


a ae Coss. Imp. Cesar P. Licinius Gallienus Aug. Vv. 


ena tene . Faustinus, 
Gallieni-10. ~Abreoite’ is proclaimed emperor: he de: J 
feats and slays Macrianus, with his two sons, in Tl- 
© lyricum. The Goths rayage Greece and Asia Minor, 
The Persians take and plander Antioch. 
263 Coss... ...- Albinus JI. 
Maximus Dexter. 
Gallieni 11... 
Porphyry is at Rome in this and- the following year, 
264 Coss. Imp: Ceesar P. Licinius Gallienus Aug, VI 
- «et. . Saturninus, 
Gallieni 12.—Odenathus is declared Auguste 
, council upon Paul of Samosata. : 
265 Coss. :P. Licinius Valerianus- Valeriani Aug. f, II. 
wo ghee PC, Cesonius) Licillus (Macer Rufitianus.) 
Gallieni 13.—Postumus continues emperor ‘in Gaul, 
and repels the barbarians; he associates Victorinus 
_ with him in. the empire: ; 
Death of Dionysius of Alexandrea. 


First 


The Goths invade |. 
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| 266 Coss. “Imp. Coir Licinius Gaiters Vit 
@ bi » Sabinillua., + 
Galtiedi ve Saige ri : 
26%" C088. os ois exe Paternua:. !, ee 
Ae , Arcesilans. - 


Gallieni 15. mason ee is slein, and is succeeded by 
his wife Zenobia, who governs ‘ with Vabalathus. 
Postumus is slain: many usurpers in succession 
assume the empire in Gaul: it is at last i in posses- 
sion of Tetricus, 

268. Coss. ss 5% . Paternus II, ; .e¥ 
> eae . Marinianus.° > t 

Gallienné slain in March by the arts of Aureolus. 

Craupivs IL, surnamed Gothicus, emperor. ' Aureo- 
lus slain. Claudius defeats the Alemanni. 

Porphyry retires to Sicily. 

269 Coss. Imp. Ceesar M. Aurelius Claudius. Auge th. 
ojo, othe Cease Paternus. 
Claudii 2.—Claudius. gainsa great victory over ne 


Goths. Zenobia'invades Egypt. 
210) Cosbars £he wasnt Antiochianus. 
| scenes Se ieye gs OP UGIES. Es 
Claudius again defeats the Goths. Death of Claudius, 
ra at Sirmium, in the summer. - Aurelian proclaimed 


emperor at Sirmium, and Quintillus, the brother 
of Claudius, at Rome. Quintillus puts an end to 
his own life. : 
AURELIAN emperor. He. comes to Rome, and then 
proceeds-to Pannonia, to repel the barbarians. Be- 
fore the end of the year he returns to Italy, to at- 
tack the Marcomanni and Alemanni, who are in 
Italy. 
Death of Plotinus in Contant 
) Paul of Samosata deposed. 
271. Coss. “Imp. Cesar L. Domitius Aurelianus Aug. I. 
; Ceionius Virius Bassus Tl. 
Aureliani ° 2.-Aurelian. defeats. the Marcomanni and 
Alemanni in Teal ly. Aurelian retur ns to Rome, and 
, begins’ to rebuild the walls: 
te COSS% wn ae we + Quietus. 
whist ca diane Voldumianus, 
Aurelianti 3.—Aurelian: goes to the East, and makes 
“= war upon Zenobia, whom he defeats and besieges 
in Palmyra. Hormisdas aiteceds Sapor as King 
of Persia. é 
Manes flourished. : 
273 Coss. M. Claudius Tacitus (afterward Imp. Ceesar 
- Aug,).. Nt 


- Placidianus, i big 

Aitrelfant 4.—Aurelian takes Zenobia prisoner. He 
proceeds to Egypt, and puts down the revolt of 
Firmus. Varanes I, Bupteess Hormisdas as King 
of Persia. . , 

Longinus put to death on the’ capture of Palmyra, 

274 Coss. Imp. Cesar L. Domitius Aurelianus Aug. Il. 
C; Julius Gapitolinus. 

Aureliani 5.—Aurelian goes to Gaul to put down.Tet- 
ricus, who had reigned there from the end of A.D. 
267. Submission'of Tetricus: Aurelian returns to 
Rome and'triumphs: both Zenobia and Tetricus 
adorn his triumph. Aurelian founds a temple:to 
the Sun. 


‘| 275 Coss. Imp. Casar t, Domitius Aurelianus Aug, IV. 


T. Nonius Marcellinus. 
Suf. Aurelius Gordianus. 
Vettius Cornificius Gordianus. 
Aurelian slain'in March,’ After an interregnum of six 
months, M. Claudius Tacitus i is.proclaimed emperor, 


# a & Sem dae Zi co” 2 
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Tacitus emperor. apes . . 287° Coss. ‘mp. Cws. C, Val. Dicéteriating ite dU. 


276 Coss. . Tap, ‘Cesar M. Claudius Tacitus Aug. IL 
wheal sce, ., Hmiliamis, 9,’ 
} Suf. Bilius Scorpianus: 
Death of Tacitus. Florianus,. the brother of *acitas, 
, is proclaimed emperor at, Rome, and M: Aurelius 
Probus in the East. Plorianus sets out to the’ East 
to oppose Probus, but is slain at Tarsus, 
PRozBus emperor. . Varanes IL. Beecreds Varanes I. 
as King of Persia. ea j 
277 Coss. Imp. Ceesar.M. Aurelius Probus Aug. 
M. Aurelius Paullinus. 
Probi 2.—Probus defeats the barbarians i in Gaul. 
278 Coss. Imp. Mio M. Aurelius Probus Ang. I. 
. Lupus, 
Probi 3. sep rebis defeats the barbarians i in Hlyricum. 
279 Coss. Imp. Cesar M. Aurelius Probus Aug. II. 
3) ag Sa Nonius Paternus I, 
Probi 4.—Probus reduces the Isaurians and the Blem- 
myes, Saturninus revolts in the East: 
280 Coss. ...'. . Messalla,- 
« Gratus. 


Probi 5. belgie Got is slain. Ap cstae “returns to 


Rome, and then proceeds to Gaul, where he puts | 


down the revolt of Proculus and Bonosus, either i in 
this year or the following. 
Cyrillus is Bishop of Antioch. 
281 Coss. ae Cesar M. Aurelius Probus Aug, Iv. 


not . Tiberianus. 
Probi 6: 
282 Coss. Imp. Cesar M. "Aurelius Probis Aug. wv. 
Lett gk Victorihus. 


Probus is slain at Sirmium i in September: 
.CARUS emperor, 
283 Coss. Imp: Cws. M. Aurelius Carus Aug. 
M. Aurelius Carinus Cari Aug. f, Caesar. 


’ Suf. M. Aurelius Numerianus Cari Aug. f. |: 


Cassar. ‘ if 
Matronianus. 

Carinus and Numerianus, the sons of Carus; are as- 
sociated with ‘their father in the empire. Carinus 
is sent into Gaul; and Carus, with Numerianus, pro- 
ceeds to the Last. Carus subdues the Sarmatians 

* on, his march sty Sirmium to the East. Carus 
carries on the war, against the Persians ‘with sue- 
cess, but dies near Ctesiphon. i 

284 Coss, Imp. Ces. M. Aurelius Carinus Aug. II. 
Imp. Ces. M. Aurelius Numerianus Aug. II. 
Suf. C. Valerius, Diocletianus (afterward Imp. 
Aug.). 
Annius Bassus.. 


(Suf. M. Aur. Valer. Maximianus [afterward | 


, Imp. Ces. Aug.] 

ae ie M. Junius Maximus.) 

Numerianus returns from Persia with the army, but 
is slain by Aper at Perinthus in the beginning of 
September. 

DIOCLETIAN emperor, 

285 Coss. bias Ces. C.- Valerius Diocletianus Aug. A / 
eve wee ~.\ Aristobulus. * 

Diocletiani 2.—War between Diocletian and. Carinu’ 
in Meesia. Carinus js slain. Diocletian winters at 
Nicomedia. , ae 

986 Coss: M. Junius Maximus II. 
Vettius Aquilinus. . 

Diocletiani 3—Maximranus is declared Augustus on 
April Ist, and issent by Diocletian into Gaul. Max; 
imianus defeats the bar’ barians i in Gaul.’ 


Imp. Cas.-M: ‘Aur. Val. Max inijanus Aug. 


.  Diocletiant'4 ; Maximiani 2.—Max imianus again de-— 


feats the barbarians in’ Gaul. Carausitis assumes 
the purple in Britain. Aig ae 
288 Coss. Imp. Cws. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus ‘Aug. ue 
Pomponiys Januarius. 
Diocletiani 5: Maximiani 3. Preparations of Maxime, 
ianus against Carausits. | f 
289 Coss. M. Macrius Bassus, 
L. Ragonius. Quintianus., 
Diocletiani 6: Maximiani 4, —Naval war’ between Ca- 
rausius and Maximianus.’ Ressusite Aes Max- 
imianus. 
Mamertinus delivers his Bandgyhiovs Maximiano. 
290 Coss. Imp. Ces. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug: IV. 
Imp. Ces. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. i 
Diocletiani 7: Maximiani 5.—The emperors grant 
peace to Carausius and allow him, to fptain ete 
pendent sovereignty. 4 : 
Lactantius flourished i in the’ reign of Diocletian. 
O01 Goss. 24. » Tiberianus pi : 
Cassius Dio. , 4, 
Diocletiani 8: Maximiani 6 Diocletian and Mada 
anus havé a conference at Milan. ar pat cel- 
ebrates the Quinquennalia. : 
Mamertinus delivers the Genethliacus Maxiniiano. 
292 Cosa. s3. 2 iyo. Hannibalianus. R 
caine Asclepiodotus. ant 


' 
i 


- Diocletiani 9: Maximiani 7. Constantius Chloris and’, 


Galerius are, proclaimed ' Cesars ; and the goyern- 
ment of the Roman world is divided between. the 
two Augusti and the two Ceesars, Diocletian had 
the government of the East, with Nicomedia as his 
_ residence: Maximianus, Italy and Africa, with ‘Mi- 
lan as his residence : Constantius, Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain, with Treves as his ‘residence : , Galerius, hitye: 


_icum, and the whole line of the Danube, with Sir- 


mium as his residence. dcr 
293 Coss. Imp. Ces. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug. ae 
: “Imp. Ges. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus. “Aug, IV. 
Diocletiani 10: Maximiani 8—Carausius is slain ‘by 
Allectus, who assumes the purple, and- maintains 
the sovereignty in Britain for three’years, _Varanes 
IIL. succeeds Varanes II. as King of Persia, and. is 
himself succeeded by Narses i in. the course ‘of the 
same year. Auinthe ia 
294 Coss. Fl. Val. Cauoebiee uae. Sa as 
Gal Val’ Maximiants César, — sr 


Diocletiani 11: Maximiani 9. er 
O95 Cabarita. secre Tuscus. et, 
iueie  elena Apulinus. a \ 


Diocletiani 12 ? Maximiani 10. __Defeat ‘of the: Cirpi , 


296 Coss. Imp. Ces. C. Valerius Diocletianus Aug. V1. 


Fi. Val. Constantius Czesar II. : A 
Diocletiani 13: -Maximniani 11.—Constantius recovers 
Britain. 


Arnobius published his work -disir sus. Gentes. 
297 Coss, Imp. Cres. M. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug Ve 
Gal. Val. Maximianus Cesar Il. 
Diocletiani 14: 
Achilleus in Egypte Maximianus defeats the Quin- 
_ quegentiani in Africa. '. Galerius + ‘carries om war 
against the Persians unsuccessfully. 
Eumenius delivers the Panegyricus Consiantio. - 
298: Coss. Anicius Faustus (Il). - iM 
Virius Gallus. 
Diocletiani 15; Maximiani 13. —Golerius “coMlests fresh 


Maximiani 12. S_ Dideletign defeats. 


ih 


ee 


Imp. Cees. BM. Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. VI. 
, Diocletiani 16: Maximiani 14, —Defeat of the Marco- 
-manni,” ; 
Eumenius - peters his. oration, Pro Tstaliraniie 
« Soholis. Peele ie 
300" Coss, Fl. Val. Constantius. Ozegar III. 
Gal. Val. Maximianus César Ii. 


Diocletiani ae . Maximiany 15, , re 
301 EP. vs 2a. Titianas TI, 4 
sti’, _ Nepotianus. , het 


Diostetiin! 18: Maximiani 16. —Hormisdas U., suc- 
_ceéds Narses, king of Persia. 


302 Coss. Fl, Val. Constantius Cesar IV. 


Gal. Val: Maximianus Ceesar IV. 
Diocletiani 19 ; Maximiani 1. —Diocletian and‘Max- 
: imianus triumph, 
303, Coss. Imp. Ces. C. Valerius Diocletianus. Aug. Vil. 
Imp; Cvs, M. ‘Aur. Val. Maximianus Aug. VU. 
Diocletiani 20 ; ‘Maxigafani 18, — Persecution of the 


Christians; Diocletian geichratey the: (hee Ge on at | 
Rome. ; % 
304 Coss. Imp. Ces. €. Valerius Hipdletiands Aug. IX. 
; Imp. Ces. M. Aur. Val. Maxintianus Aug. VIII. 


Diocletiani 21; Maximiani 19 — Diocletian enters upon 
bis consulship at Ravenna on.J anuary 1st,’ ‘and. is at 
Nicomedia at the-close of the year: 

305, Coss. Fl.’Val,. Constantius Czsar'V. 

“Gal. Val: Maximianus Cesar Vv: 5 ee 
“Diocletian abdicates at Nicomedia on May 1st, and 
~ compels Maximianus to do. the same. + Constantius 

_and Galerius; the Ciesars; are declared Augusti; and 
Severus’ and Metin Daza are eclated the 
Casars. - Ae 

* Consranvivs I. and, GALERTUS.emperors. : 

308. O88. Imp. Ces. Fl. Val. Constantius Aug. VI: 
~ Imp: Ces. Gal. Val. Maxitianus Aug. Vi, 
Suf. ies Cornelius: Anulinus. 

Constantii 2: Galerii 2’= Death of Constantius at 
~ York, dn; ‘Britain: ConsTanrinus; who-was in Brit- 
‘ain. at’ the time, assumes ‘the title of Ceegar, and is 

Se . acknowledged as. Ceesar by Galerius. Srverus, 
» the Cesar, was proclaimed Augustus by Galerius. 


. ‘Maxentws, the son of Maximianus, is proclaimed |" 


emperor by the pretorian troops at Rome, but his 
authority is rot recognized by the two Augusti'and 
* the two Casars.. The commencement of Constan- 
tine’s reign is placed in this year, though le did not 
receive the title‘of Augustus till A.D, 308, 
ConsTantiINnus T.begins to. reign. 
Vopiscus publishes the life of Aurelian, 


807 Coss. M. Aur! Val. Maximianus IX. 


“RL Val: Constantinus Cesar. 
~ Constantini 2? ‘Galeri Bs —Severus is defeated and 
slain by Maxentius in Italy. Galerius makes’an un- 
successful attack upon Rome, 
LictNtus is-declared Augustus by. Galerius. . Galérius 
confers the. title of Félit Augustorum upon Constan- 
. tine and Maximinus, te 
308 Coss. M. Atir: Val, Maximianus a 
Imp, Ces. Gal. Val, MaxXimianus ‘Aug. VIL. 
Constantini 3 : Galerii 4: 
clares Constantine and Maximinus Augusti, There 
are thus four Augusfi +“. Galerius. 2. Licinius. 
3. Constantine. 4, Maximinus, besides the usurper 
Maxentius. ‘ 


Licinii pf Galerius de: |’ 


— bP Sap, . 
4 Tekan } 

‘ vay ay . 
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foraes and defeats the,Persians in Armenia. Narses | 308 First yea afer Se lak of M, ric Val, Maximia- 
concludes a _peace with the/Romans. Pi Se eg Pe gat 7 US 

299 Coss. Imp. Ces. C.Valetius Dioclétianus Aug. VIL a | de Imp: CSG) V. Maxirhi- 


; Ge “anus Atlg, VIL 
Constantini, 4: Galeri 5: Licinii 3.— -Sapor Ik sue- 
ceeds Hormisdas tL as King’ of Persia. 
310 Second year after consulship of M. Aur. Val. Maximi- 
f i anus 3X. u 
; ; Imp:,€. G. Ve Maxim. 
u janus Aug. VIL. 
Constantini 5: ’ Galeri 6 Lieinii-4. .—Maximianus, the 
colleague of Diocletian,” is put‘to death at Massilia. 
‘ Eumenii Panegyricus Constantino, -f 
311 ‘Coss. Imp. Ces. Gal. Val. Maximianus, Aug? VII. 
(imp. Ces, Val. Licinianus’ Licinius Aug.) 
Constantini 6+ Licinii 5.—Ediet to stop ‘the persecu- 
“tion’of the Christians. . Death of Galerius. Licinius 
and’ Maximinus divide the East between them. 
Eumenii Gratiatum Actio Constantino, 


“| 312 Coss. Imp. Ces, Fl, Val.Constantinus Aug. Ts 


Imp. ‘Ces, Val. Licinianus Licinius Aug. IL. 
1, -Constantini 7: Licinii 6.—War of Constantine and 
; _ Maxentius. Constaritine marches into Italy. Max- 
~-entius is finally defeated at Saxa Rubra, not far from 
the Oremera, and perishes in hhis flight, in the Tiber, 
Oct. 27. The Indictions commence Sent Ags, 
7 Weatichds flourished,, f 
313 ‘Coss. Imp. Cas. Fl. Val, Constantinus ‘Ade, int. 
- Imp. Ces. Val, Licinianus Licinius Aug. IU. 

Constantini 8 ; Licinii %—Constantine and Licinius 
‘meet ‘at’Milan ; Licinius marries Constantia, the 
sister of Constantine, War between Licinius and 
Maximinus: the latter is defeated at Heraclea on 

_ April 30th, andidies a few months afterward at Tar- 
sus. Constantine and Licinius, thus become the 
sole Augusti. Edict in ‘favor of the Christians. 
Death of Diocletian, 

314 Coss. C. Ceionius Rufius Volusianus II. 
. (Annianus. ’. 

Constantini 9: Lieinii 8: <—Wer between Constantine 
and Licinius. Licinius is defeated first at Cibalis in 
Pannonia, and atberwrak dat Adrianople; Peaceis then 
concluded on’condition that Licinius should resign 

: to Constantine Ilyricum, Macedonia, and Achaia. 
315 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. IV... 
Imp. Cs. Val. Licinianug Digianas Aug. Iv. 
: Constantini 10: Licinii 9. | 


316 -Cossy'. i: 3 ‘. . Sabinus. 
sen. o. Rufings.: A 
Constantini 11 : Litinii 10 
SER Cossiteret 380). § Gallicanus) 
pA aera Ate alte + - Bassus.., 


Constantini 12: Licinii ii. ~The rank of Cesar is con- 
ferred. upon Crispus and Constantine, the sons of 
the Emperor. Constantine, and upon Licinius, the 
) son. of the Emperor’ Licinius. 
318 Coss. Imp. Ces. Val. Licinianus Licinius Aug. V. 
Fl. Jul. Crispus Cesar. 
Constantini 13+ “Licinii 12. 
319 Coss. Imp. Cws. Fl, Val. Constantinus Aug. V. 
Fl. Val: Licinianus Licinius Ceasar, 
Constantini 14; ‘Licinii- ‘13, 
820 Coss. Imp. Ces: Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. VI; 
Fl. Cl. Constantinus Cesar. 
Constantinil5: Licinii14. —Crispus fermen the Franks 
in Ganl. whe 
821 Coss. Fl. Jul. Crispus Fae ig 
Fl. Cl, Constantinus\Cwsar I.” 
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Coxstantini 16: Licinii 15. 
Nazarii Panegyrious Constantino. 
322 Coss. Petrenius Probianus. — 
Anicius Julianus. 

Constantini 17: Licinii 16.—Constantine defeats the 

Sarmatians, and pursues them across the Danube. 
323 Coss. Acilius Severus. 
Vettius Rufinus. 

Constantini 18.—War between Constantine and Li- 
cinius. Constantine defeats Licinius near Adriano- 
ple on July 3d, and again at Chalcedon on Septem- 
ber 18th. Licinius surrenders himself to Constan- 
tine. Constantius, the son of Constantine, is ap- 
pointed Cesar November 8th. Constantine isnow 


sole Augustus, and his three sons, Crispus, Con- ' 


stantine, and Constantius, are Cesars. 
324 Coss. Fl. Jul. Crispus Cesar III. 
Fil. Cl. Constantinus Caesar III. 
Constantini 19.—Licinius is put to death by command 
of Constantine. 
BAD COSE MS enh snore Paullinus. 


Constantini 20.—The Vicennalia of Constantine. The 
Christian council of Nica (Nice): it is attended 
by 318 bishops, and adopts the word bpo0tc10v. 

RE Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Val. Constantinus Aug. VII. 
Fl. Jul. Constantinus Cesar. - 

Constantini 21.—Constantine celebrates the Vicenna- 
lia at Rome. Crispus and the younger Licinius 
are put to death. Constantine leaves Rome, and 
never returns to it again. 

327 Coss... . Constantinus. 
a . Maximus. 

Comateartin’ 22. Death of Fausta. Constantine founds 

Helenopolis, in honor of his mother Helena. 
328 Coss........ Januarinus. 


Constantini 23. 
Libanius (ef. 14) is at Antioch. 
329. Coss. Imp. Ces. FI. Val. Constantinus Aug. VIII, 
Fi. Cl. Constantinus Cesar IV. 
.  Constantini 24. 
Bou) (Casse ce) oceueee le Gallicanus. 
Pre Ako. Symmachus. 
Constantini 25.—Dedication of Constantinople, which 
Constantine makes the capital of his empire, 
331 Coss. (Annius) Bassus. 
gc Ablayius. 
Constantini 26.—Birth of Julian. 
Birth of Hieronymus (St. Jerome). 
332 Cass. ....+-+ Pacatianus. 
seeteete, ge Hilarianus. 
Constantini 27—War with the Goths: they are de- 
feated by Constantine Cesar. - 
333 Coss. Fl. Jul. Delmatius (afterward Cesar). 
alg GOS Zenophilus. 
Constantini 28.—Constans, the son of Constantine, is 
made Cesar. Famine and pestilence in Syria. 
334 Coss. L. Ranius Acontius Optatus. 
Anicius Paullinus. ) 
Constantini 29.--The Sarmatians receive settlements 
in the empire. - Calocerus, a usurper in Cyprus, is 
slain by Delmatius. 
235 Coss. Julius Constantius, 
Ceionius, Rufus Albinus. 
Constantini 30.—The Tricennalia of Constantine. 
Delmatius or Dalmatius, and Hamniballianus, the 


nephews of the emperor, are made Caesars, A | 


64 


336 


337 


338 


339 


340 


341 


342 


343 


344 


345 


346 


347 
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fresh distribution of the provinces made ,pmong 
the five Cesars. 

Athanasius, bishop of Alexandrea, is deposed by the 
council at Tyre, and goes into exile, 

Coss. Fl. Popillius Nepotianus. 

o oke . . Facundus. 
Corlstantinl Pears of Constantius, 
Coss........ Felicianus, 

T. Fabius Titianus, 

Death of Constantine in May : he is baptized before 
his death by Eusebius of Nicomedia. He was at 
the time making preparations for war with the 
Persians. : 

ConsTantinus IJ., Constantius IL, and ConstTans 
are declared Augusti. The Caesars Delmatius and 
Hanniballianus, and the other relations of the late 
emperor, are put to death, ) 

GORE csren of, lies « Ursus. 

= avant Re Polemius. 

Constantini IJ., Constantii II, Constantis 2—Constan- 
tius carries on the war against the Persians. First 
siege of Nisibis by the Persians. 

Athanasius returns from exile. 

Coss. Imp. Cs. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. II. 

Imp. Ces, Fl. Jul. Constans Aug. 

Constantini II., Constantii I., Constantis 3.—Constan- 
tius carries on the war against the Persians, Con- 
stantine is at Tréves, and Constans at Sirmium. 

CesGins tt Gite Acindynus, 

L. Aradius Val. Proculus. 

Constantii IJ,, Constantis 4.~War between Constan- 
tine II. and Constans. Constantine IL. is defeated 
and slain : Constans, in consequence, becomes sole 
emperor of the West. 

Acacius succeeds Eusebius as Bishop of Cesarea, 

Coss. Antonius Marcellinus. 

Petronius Probinus. 

Constantii II., Constantis 5.—Constans carries on war 
against the Franks. A law against pagan sacrifices 
promulgated. Arian synod.of Antioch. Athanasius 
is deposed by the synod of Antioch: he goes to 
Rome, and is protected by Constans. 

Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. IIL. 

Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constans Aug. U. 

Constantii II., Constantis 6—Constans defeats the 
Franks. Sedition at Constantinople. 

Coss. M. Meecius Memmius Furius Placidus. 

(Fl. Pisidius) Romulus, 

Constantii IL, Constantis 7.—Constans, in Britain, car- 
ries on war against the Picts and Scots. 

Firmicus Maternus addresses his work De Errore 
Profanarum Religionum to Constantius and Con- 
stans. 

. , . Leontius. 

a a elvalot nt Sallustius. 
Constantii II., Constantis 8.—Earthquake in Pontus. 


Coss....... . Amantius, 
0. Oe Cao Albinus. 
Constantii II., Constantis 9.—Earthquakes in Greece 
and Italy. 


Coss., Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. IV. 
Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constans Aug. IL 
Constantii I1., Constantis 10.—Second siege of Nisibis 
by the’ Persians. 
Libanius is at Nicomedia, 
C088. ps s222s Rufinus. 
5 eds, Ba Eusebius. 


Constantii IL, Constantis 11.—Council of Sardica, 
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which pronounced the Council of Nice to be suffi- | 
cient. ‘ 
Athanasius restored by the Council of Sardica. 
Themistius’s oration rept $i\avOpwnias. 
Coss. F. Philippus. 
Fl. Salia. 
Constantii II., Constantis 12.—The Persfans invade 
Mesopotamia : battle of Singara. 


348 


349 Limenius, 
Aco Catulinus, 

Constantii IL, Constantis 13, 

Libanius’s Panegyric upon Constantius and Constans. 

Athanasius returns to Alexandrea. 

Sergius. 

Nigrinianus. 

Constantii II. 14,—Death of Constans at Helena. 

~ Magnentius assumes the purple at Augustodunum 
(Autun), in Gaul, Nepotianus at Rome, and Vetra- 
nto at Mursa, in Pannonia., Nepotianus is slain in 
28 days after his elevation. Constantius marches 
to the West, and deposes Vetranio in December, 10 


months after his elevation., Third siege of Nisibis |. 


by the Persians during the absence of Constantius 
in the West. 

Coss. Magnentius Aug, 

Gaiso. 

Constantii II. 15.—Constantius appoints his cousin 
Gallus Cesar, and sends him to the East to conduct 
the war against the Persians. Magnentius appoints 
his brother Decentius Cesar. War between Con- 
stantius and Magnentius. Constantius defeats Mag- 
nentius at the battle of Mursa. Julian abandons 

. Christianity. 

Coss. Decentius Ces. 
Paullus. 
Constantii II. 16—Constantius drives Magnentius into 

Gaul. Revolt of the Jews. 
Coss. Imp. Cws. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. VI. 
Fl. Jul. Constantius Gallus Cesar II. 

Constantii Il. 17.—Magnentius is defeated by Constan- 
tius in Gaul, and puts an end to his own life. Mar- 
riage of Constantius and Eusebia. Gallus acts with 
cruelty at Antioch: ) 

Ammianus Marcellinus in the East with Ursicinus. 

Libanius is at’ Antioch. : 

Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constantius Ang. VIL. 

Fl. Jul. Constantius Gallus Cesar II. 

‘ Constantii Il. 18—Constantius is in Gaul in the early 
part of the year, and winters at Milan. By his or- 
ders Gallus is put to’death at Pola, in Istria. 

Ammianus Marcellinus is at Milan. 

Birth of Augustine. 

Coss. F1,‘Arbitio. 

Fl. Lollianus, fe 

Constantii II. 19.—Silvanus assumes the purple in 
Gaul, but is slain. Julian is declared Cesar, and 
appointed to the command of Gaul. Synod of Mi- 
lan, by which Athanasius is condemned. 

Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil of Caesarea study at 
Athens together. 

Coss. Imp. Cws. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. VIII. 

FI. Cl. Julianus Cesar. 

Constantii Il. 20.—First campaign of Julian in Gaul. 

Athanasius is expelled from Alexandrea, and retires 
to the desert. 

357 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. 1X. 

Fl. Cl. Julianus Cesar I. 
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Constantii II. 21.—Second campaign of Julian: he de- 
feats the Alemanni, ‘and crosses the Rhine, Con- 
stantius visits Rome. “ 

Ammianus Marcellinus is at Sirmium. 

358 Coss, ...°. . ... Datianus, 
Neratius Cerealis. 

Constantii Il. 22—Third campaign of Julian: he de- 
feats the Franks, and again crosses the Rhine. Con- 
stantius crosses the Danube, and carries on war 
against the Quadi. Earthquake at Nicomedia. . 

Aurelius Victor flourished. ‘ 

359 Coss. Fl. Eusebius. 
Fl. Hypatius. ‘ t 

Constantii II. 23.—Fourth campaign of Julian: he 
crosses the Rhine a third time, and lays waste the 
country of the Alemanni: he winters at Paris. Sa- 
por invades Mesopotamia, and takes Amida after a 
long siege. Synods of Ariminum and Seleucia. 

Ammianus Marcellinus serves in the war against Sa- 
por. 

360 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Jul. Constantius Aug. X. - 
Fl. Cl. Julianus Cesar III. - 

Constantii Il. 24.—Julian is proclaimed Augustus by 
the soldiers at Paris. Cdénstantius winters at Con- 
stantinople, and carries on war in person against 
Sapor. Successes of the Persians, who take Sin- 
gara. Constantius winters at Antioch. 

361 Coss. Fl. Taurus. 
Fi. Florentius. 
Preparations for war between Constantius and J ulian. 
; Constantius sets out, for Europe, but dies on his 
march in Cilicia. Julian meantime had moved 
down the Danube to Sirmium, and heard of the 
death of Constantius before reaching Constantinople, 

JULIANUS emperor. 

Aurelius Victor still alive, 

362 Coss. Cl. Mamertinus, 
Fl. Nevitta. 

Juliani 2.—Julian spends the first part ofthe year at 
Constantinople and then sets out for Antioch, where 
he winters. He favors the pagans. 

Julian wrote his Cesares and many of Lis other works 
in this year. 

Libanius is patronized by Julian. 

Athanasius, who had returned to Alexandrea, is driven 
out again by Julian. 

363 Coss. Imp. Cas. Fl. Cl. Julianus Aug. IV. 
Fl. Sallustius. 

Julian attempts to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
He sets out from Antioch against the Persians, en- 
ters Mesopotamia, takes several towns, crosses the 
Tigris, but is obliged to retreat through want’ of 
provisions? in his retreat he is slain. 

JOVIAN emperor. He is compelled to conclude a dis- 
graceful peace with the Persians: he winters at 
Ancyra. _ 

Athanasius is restored by Jovian. 

364 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Jovianus Aug. 
Fl. Varronianus Joviani Aug. f, N. P 

Jovian dies in February. 

VALENTINIAN I. is proclaimed emperor on February 
6th. He associates his brother VaLENs with him 
inthe empire. Valentinian undertakes the govern- 
ment of the West and gives to Valens the East. 

Eutropius concludes his history. 

365 Coss, Imp. Cas. Fl. Valentinianus Aug. 
Imp. Ces. Fl. Valens Aug, ~ 


Valentiniani I, Valentis 2.— Valentinian sets out for 


rn 
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Gaul to repel the Alemanni. 


Revolt of Procopius 
in the East. 


War between Valens and Procopius. 


Libanius (et. 51) composes his Funeral Oration on 


Julian. ; 
366 Coss. Fl. Gratianus Valentiniani Aug. f.N.P. 
Dagalaiphus. 
Valentiniani I., Valentis 3—The Alemanni are tefeat 
edin Gaul. Procopius is defeated and slain. 
Apollinarius, the heretic, flourished. 
367 Coss. Fl. Lupicinus. 
Fl. Jovinus. 


Valentiniani I., Valentis 4.— Valens carries on war 


against the Goths. In Britain Theodosius defeats 
the Picts and Scots. Grarranus, the son of Valen- 
tinian, is declared Augustus. 
368 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Valentinianus Aug. II. 
Imp. Ces. Fl. Valens Aug, II. ; 

‘Valentiniani I., Valentis 5: Gratiani 2.—Second cam- 
paign of the Gothic war. The Alemanni take and 
plunder Moguntiacum. Valentinian crosses the 
Rhine and defeats the Alemanni. M 

369 Coss. Fl. Valentinianus Valentiniani Aug. f. N. P. 
eta ie Victor. ; 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 6: Gratiani 3.—Third cam- 
paign, of the Gothic war. Valentinian’ fortifies the 
Rhine. ; 

370 Coss. Imp. Ces. FI. Valentinianus Aug. III, 
Imp. Ces. Fl. Valens Aug. III. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 7: Gratiani 4—Valens con- 
cludes a peace with the Goths. ruption of the 
Saxons: they are routed by Severus. 

371 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Gratianus Aug. II. 
Sex. Anicius Petronius Probus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 8: “Gratiani 5.— Valentinian 

passes the Rhine. Y 
372 Coss, Fl. Domitius Modestus. 
Fl. Arintheus. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 9 : 
Firmus in Mauretania. 

373 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Valentinianus Aug. IV. 
Imp. Ces. Fl. Valens Aug. IV. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 10: Gratiani 7.W—Theodosius 
sent against Firmus. 

Death of Athanasius on May 2d. 

374 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Gratianus Aug. III. 
C. Equitius Valens. 

Valentiniani I., Valentis 11: Gratiani,8—The Quadi 
and Sarmatians invade Pannonia. Murder of Para, 
king of Armenia, by order of Valens. 

375 Coss. Post. Consulatum Gratiani UI. 
Equitii. 

Valentiniani I, Valentis 12: Gratiani-9.—Valentinian 
goes to Carnuntum and represses the barbarians. 
He dies at Bregetio November 17th. 

VALENTINIAN IL, the younger son of Valentinian I., 
is proclaimed Augustus. 

Ambrosius bishop of Milan. 

Epiphanius writes Ilept aipécewv. 

376° Coss. Imp. Cees. Fl. Valens Aug. V. 
Imp. Ces. FI. Valentinianus (IL) Aug. 

Valentis 13: Gratiani 10: Valentiniani II. 2.—The 
Huns expel the Goths. The Goths cross the Dan- 
ube, and are allowed by Valens to settle in Thrace. 
Theodosius slain at Carthage. 

377 Coss. Imp. Ces. Fl. Gratianus Aug. IV. 
Fl. Merobaudes. 

Valentis 14: Gratiani 11: Valentiniani II, 3. —-The 

Goths rebel: war with the Goths. 


Gratiani 6.— Revolt of | 
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378 Coss. Imp. Fl. Valens Aug. V. 

Imp. Fl. Valentinianus (I1,) Aug. IL. 

Valentis 15: Gratiani 12: Valentiniani IJ. 4.—The 
Goths defeat the Romans with immense slaughter 

‘near Adrianople: Valens falls in the battle. Gra- 
tian had previously defeated the Lentienses Ale- 
manni at Argentaria, and was advancing to the as+ 
sistance of Valens, when Be heard of the poeee of 
the latter. " 

Ammianus Marcellinus concludes his history: 

The Chronicon of Hieronymus ends at the death of 
Valens. ’ 

Coss. D. Magnus Ausonius. 

Q. Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius. 

Gratiani 13: Valentiniani II. 5: Theodosii I. 1. 

TueEopostus I. is proclaimed Augustus by Gratianus, 
and placed over the Fast. Theodosius defeats the 
Goths. The Lombards appear. Artaxerxes suc- 
ceeds Sapor IL as king of the Persians. 

Ausonius returns thanks to Gratian, who had appoint- 
ed him consul (ad Gratianum gratiarum actio pre 
consulatu). 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Gratianus Aug. V. 

Imp. Fl. Theodosius (I.) Aug. 

Gratiani 14: Valentiniani II. 6: Theodosii I. 2—The- 
odosius again defeats the Goths. He expels the 
Arians from the churches, and is zealous for the 
Catholic faith. 

Death of Basil of Caesarea, 

Coss. Fl. Syagrius. 

Fl. Eucherius, 

Gratiani 15; Valentiniani II. 7: Theodosiil. 3.—Death 
of Athanaric, king of the’ Visigoths. Council of 
Constantinople: : 

Gregory of Nazianzus is declared bishop of Constan- 
tinople:*he withdraws into.retirement, and Necta- 
rius is chosen in his stead. 

Coss. Antonius. 

Afranius Syagrius. 

Gratiani 16: Valentiniani IL. 8: Theodosii I. 4.— 
Peace with the Goths. Alaric begins to reign. 

Ausonius brought down his Fasti to the consuls of 
this year. 

Coss. F\. Merobaudes II. 

Fl. Saturninus. 

Valentiniani II. 9: Theodosii I, 5—Ancaptus is pro- 
claimed Augustus by his father Theodosius. Re- 
volt of Maximus in Britain, War between Gratia- 
nus and Maximus in Gaul. Gratianus is slain. 
Theodosius makes a peace with Maximus, by which 
Maximus is acknowledged emperor of Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain, and Valentinian is secured in the pos- 
session of Italy and Africa. Accession of Sapor IL, 
king of Persia. 

Coss, Fl. Ricomer. 

FL. Clearchus. i 

Valentiniani I. 10: Theodosii I. 6.—Birth of Hono-. 
rius, the son of Theodosius. Treaty with Persia. 
Symmachus, prefect of the city, addresses the em- 
perors, urging them to replace the altar of Victory 
in the senate; butis.opposed by Ambrose, 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. 

Bauto. 

Valentiniani Il. 11: Theodosii I. 7.—Sacrifices pro- 
hibited in the East by a law of Theodosius, 

Augustine is at Milan, 

386 Coss. Fl. Honorius Theodosii Aug. f. N. P. 

Euodius. 
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Valentiniani II. 12 : Theodosii I. 8.—The Greothingi 


conquered on the Danube, and transplanted to |. 


Phrygia. 


Hieronymus (St. Jerome) visits Egypt and returns to |’ 


Bethlehem. ' 

Chrysostom a presbyter. 

387 Coss. Imp. FI}: Valentinianus (II.) Aug. IU. 
Eutropius- 

Valentiniani I. 13: Theodosii I. 9.—Sedition at Anti- 
och. Valentinian is expelled from Italy by Max- 
imus.» Theodosius prepares for war with Maximus. 

The orations of Libanius and Chrysostom respecting 
the riots at Antioch. 

388 Coss. Imp.,Fl. Theodosius (1.) Aug. IL. 
Cynegius. 

Valentiniani Il. 14: Theodosii I. 10.—War between 
Theodosius and Maximus. Maximusis slain atAqui- 
leia: his son Victor is slain in Gaul by Arbogastes, 

. the general of Theodosius. Theodosius winters at 
Milan. Accession of Varanes IV., king of Persia. 

389: Coss: Fl. Timasius. 
Fl. Promotus, 

Valentiniani H. 15: Theodosii I. 11.— Theodosius 
visits Rome, He winters at Milan. 

Drepanius delivers his Panegyricus at Rome in the 
presence of Theodosius. 

,390 Coss. Imp. Fl. Valentinianus (IL) Aug. IV. 
{  Neoterius., 

Valentiniani Il. 16: Theodosii I. 12.—- Massacre at 
Thessalonica by order of Theodosius: he is in con- 
sequence excluded from the church at Milan by 
Ambrose for eight months. The temple of Serapis 
at Alexandrea is destroyed. 

Death of Gregory of Nazianzus, 

391 Coss. Tatianus. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 

Valentiniani Il. 17: Theodosii I. 13.—Theodosius re- 
turns to Constantinople. 

392 Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. II. 
Fl. Rufinus. - 
Theodosii I. 14.—Valentinian II. is slain by Arbogastes, 


who raises EucEntus to the empire of the West. ~ 


Hieronymus writes his work De Viris Ilustribus. 
393 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (1.) Aug. II. 
" Abundantius. 

Theodosii I> 15.—Honortvus is proclaimed Augustus 

. by his father Theodosius. Preparations for war 
between Theodosius and Eugenius. 

Hieronymus (St. egome) publishes his work In Jo- 
vianum. 

394 Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. IIL. 
Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. I. 

Theodosii I. 16.—War. between Theodosius and Eu- 
genius. Victory of Theodosius near Aquileia: Eu- 
genius is slain, and Arbogastes kills himself two days 
after the battle. 

395 Coss. Anicius Hermogenianus Olybrius. 
Anicius Probinus. 

Death of Theodosius at Milan. 

AROADIUS (et. 18) and Honortus (et. 11) emperors; 
Arcadius of the East, and Honorius of-the West. 
Honorius is committed to the care of Stilicho. 
Marriage of Arcadius. Arcadius is at first governed 
by Rufinus, who is slain in November, and then by 
Eutropius, Alaric ravages Thrace and the north 
of Greece. Stilicho crosses the Alps to attack him, 

Claudian, the poet, flourished. © 

Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, flourished. 
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396 Coss. Imp. Fi. Arcadius Aug. IV. 
Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. III. 

Arcadii et, Honérii 2.—Alaric .ravages the south of 
Greece. Stilicho’s second expedition against Alaric. 

Claudian’s De IZ. Consulatu Honorii Aug. and In 
Rufinum. Hieronymus (St. Jerome) continues to 
write. 

397 Coss, Fl. Ceesarius. 

* Nonius Atticus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 3.—Revolt of Gildo in Africa, and 
consequent scarcity of food at Rome. Birth of 
Flacilla, the daughter of Arcadius. 

Symmachus writes (Zp., iv., 4) to Stilicho, 

Death of Ambrose. 

Hieronymus (St. Jerome) continues to write. 

398 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug, IV. 

Fl. Eutychianus. , 

Arcadii et Honorii 4.— Marriage of Honorius with 
Maria, the daughter of Stilicho, Defeat and death 
of Gildo. 

Claudian’s De IV. Consulatu Honorii Aug, Epithala- 
mium Honorit Aug. et Maria, De Belio Gildonico. 
Chrysostom succeeds Nestorius as bishop of Con- 

stantinople. 

399 Coss. Eutropius. Slain in office. 

Fl. Mallius Theodorus, 

Arcadii et Honorii 5—-Birth of Pulcheria, the second 
daughter of Arcadius. Tribigildus ravages Phrygia. 
Fall of Eutropius in his own consulship: he is first 
banished to Cyprus, and then recalled» and put to 
death at Chalcedon: Accession of Yezdijird L., 
king of Persia. : 

Claudian’s In Fl. Maule Theodori consulatum and In 
Eutroptum. 

400 Coss. FI. Stilicho. 

Aurelianus, 

Arcadii et Honorii 6.—Revolt of Gainas : 
feated, and retires beyond the Danube. 

Claudian’s In Primum Consulatum Fl. Stilichonis. 

Sulpicius Severus flourished, 

401 Coss. Fl. Vincentius. 

Fl. Frayitta. : 

Arcadii et Honorii 7—Gainas is slain in Thrace, and 
his head is brought to Constantinople. Birth of 
Theodosius IIL., the som of Arcadius. 

402 Coss. Imp. Fl. Arcadius Aug. V. 

: Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. V. 

Arcadii et’ Honorii 8,—Alaric invades Italy. 

Hieronymus writes Adv. Rufinwm, and other works, 

403 Coss. Imp. FI. Theodosius (I1.) Aug: 

Fl. Rumoridus, 

Arcadii et Honorii 9,—Battle of Pollentia, and retreat 
of Alaric, 

Claudian’s De Bello. Getico, 

Prudentius writes In Symmachum. 

Chrysostom is banished by: means of Eudoxia; a tu- 
mult followed, and he is recalled. 

404 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. VI. 

Aristzenetus. 

Arcadii et Honorii 10. ema of the Isaurians. 
Death of Eudoxia. 

Claudian’s De VI. Consulatu Honorii Aug. 

Chrysostom is banished a second time. 

405 Coss. Fl. Stilicho II. 

Anthemius. 

Arcadii et Honorii 11—The ravages of the Isaurians 
continue. Radagaisus inyades Italy, but is defeated 
by Stilicho, 


my 


he is de- 
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Chrysostom is in exile at Cucusus. 416 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. VII. 
406 Coss. Imp. Fl: Arcadius Aug. VI. | Junius Quartus Palladius. 
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Anicius Petronius Probus. 
Arcadii et Honorii 12.—The ravages of the Isaurians 
continue. The Vandals enter Gaul. ~ 
‘Chrysostom is in exile at Arabissus. ‘ 
Hieronymus writes Adversus Vigilantium. 


407 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. VIL. > 


Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. II. 
Arcadii et Honorii 13.—The ravages of the Isaurians 
continue. 
of Chrysostom on his'way from Arabissus to Pityus. 


408 Coss. Anicius Bassus. 


Fl. Philippus. 

Honorii 15: Theodosii Il. 1.—Death of Arcadius and 
accession of THropostus II. (e@t.7). Stilicho is 
slainat Ravenna. Alaric invades Italy and besieges. 
Rome: he retires-on the payment of a large sum 
of money. 


409 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. VIII. 


Imp. Fl. Theodosius (I1.) Aug. IIL 

Honorii 15: Theodosii II. 2.—Alaric besieges Rome 
a second time, and by his influence Arratus is 
proclaimed emperor in place of Honorius. Pla- 
cidia, the daughter of Theodosius L., is taken pris- 
oner by Alaric. Revolt of Gerontius in Spain: he 
proclaims Maximus emperor. The Vandals invade 
Spain. 


410 Coss. Fl. Varanes. 


(Tertullus).* 

Honorii 16: Theodosii II. 3.— Attalus is deposed. 
Alaric besieges Rome a ‘third time, which he takes 
and plunders. Death of Alaric near Rhegium, on 
his way to Sicily. He is succeeded by Ataulphus. 

The history of Zosimus ends. 

Birth of Proclus. 


411 Cos. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. IV. (without col- 


league). 

Honorii 17: Theodosii II. 4.—War between the usurp- 
ers Constantine and Gerontius. Expedition of Con- 
stantius, the general of Honorius, against Constan- 
tine and Gerontius. Death of Constantine and Ge- 
rontius. 


412 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. IX. 


Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. V 
Honorii 18: Theodosii Il, 5.—Jovinus is proclaimed 
emperor in Gaul. Ataulphus makes peace with 
Honorius and enters Gaul. . 
Cyril succeeds Theophilus at Alexandrea. 


413 Coss. Lucius. 


Heraclianus. Slain in office. 
Honorii 19; Theodosii II. 6.—Jovinus is slain in Gaul 
by Ataulphus. Heraclianus revolts in Africa and 
invades Italy, but is defeated and slain 


414 Coss. Fi. Constantius. 


_ FL Constans. 

Honorii 20: Theodosii I. 7.—Marriage of Ataulphus 
and Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius 1. At- 
talus is again proclaimed emperor by Ataulphus. 
Ataulphus passes into Spain. Pulcheria, the sister 
of Theodosius IL, is proclaimed empress at Con- 
stantinople. Persecution of the: Christians in Persia. 


£35 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. &. 


imp. Fl. Theodosius (If.) Aug. VI. ' 


Honorii 91: Theadosii I. 8—Ataulphus is slain in- 


Spairi, and is succeeded by Wallia. 
Orosius writes his Apologia contra Pelagium de Ar 
bitrit Libertate. 


417 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. a 


Revolt of Constantine in Britain. Death, 


Honorii 22: Theodosii II. 9,—Wallia makes peace 
with Honorius, restores to him his sister Placidia, 
and surrenders Attalus. 

Pelagius is in Palestine; where Hieronymus et Je- 
rome) is still alive. 

Rutilius Numatianus writes his Ttinerarium. 


* 


i 


Fl. Constantius II. 

Honorii 23: Theodosii II. 10. —Honorius, who has no 
children, gives his sister Placidia in marriage to 
Constantius. “War of the Goths in Spain. 

Orosius ends his history. : 


418 Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. XII. 


Imp: Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. VII. 

Honorii 24: Theodosii II. 11.—The Goths subdue 
Spain, and return to Gaul: death of Wallia, who 
is succeeded by Theodoric I. Aquitania is ceded 
to the Goths, whose king aoe at Tolosa. 


419 Coss, Monaxius. 


Plintas. 
Honorii 25 :—Theodosii II. 12—Birth of Valentinian 
* TIL, the son of Constantius and Placidia. War be- 
tween the Suevi and Vandals in Spain. 


420 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. IX. _ 


Fl. Constantius III. 
Honorii 26: Theodosii II. 13.—Accession of Varanes 
_V., king of Persia, Persecution of the Christians 
in Persia. J 


421 Coss. Eustathius. 


1 


) Agricola. 
Honorii 27: Theodosii II. 14—Constantius is declar- 
ed Augustus, but dies at the end of seven months. 
_ Theodosius marries Eudocia’ (originally named 
Athenais). War with the Persians. : 


422. Coss. Imp. Fl. Honorius Aug. SIL 


Imp. Fl. Theodosius (IJ.) Aug. X. 
Honorii 28: Theodosii II. 15.—Birth of Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Theodosius and Eudocia. Peace con- 
cluded with the Persians. ‘ 54 


423 Coss. Asclepiodotus. 


Fl. Avitus Marinianus. 
Honorii 29: Theodosii II. 16.—Death of Honorius in 
August. 


424 Coss. Castinus. 


; { 
Victor. 


Theodosii Il. 17.—Valentinian, the son of Constan- 
tius and Placidia, is appointed Cesar by Theodo- 
sius at Thessalonica. Joannes immediately as; 
sumes the purple at Ravenna. “ 


425 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug. XI. 


Fl. Placidius Valentinianus Cesar. 

Theodosii II. 18: Valentiniani, IIT. 1.—VALENTINIAN 
IIL. is declared Augustus, and placed over the West. 
Defeat and death of the usurper Joannes. Aétius 
attacks the Goths in Gaul. 

Philostorgius concludes his history. 


| 426 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius (II.) Aug, XU. 


Imp. Fl. Placidius Valentinianus (IIL) Aug. II. 
-Theodosii Il. 19 :, Valentiniani III. 2. 
Proclus studies at Alexandrea. 


427 Coss. Hierius. 


Ardaburius. ' 
Theodosii II. 20; Valentiniani IIT..3.—Revolt of Boni- 
facius in Africa. 


| 428 Coss. Fl. Felix: 


Taurus. 
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429 


430 


431 


432 


433 


434 


435 


436 


437 


438 


439 


A.D. : é; 
Litorius, the Roman general., Peace is'made with 
the Goths. Carthage is taken by Genseric, _ 

Nestorius is still living in exile, « 


Theodosii II. 21: Valentiniani III. 4.—Aétius carries 
on war in Gaul against the Franks. Death of Gun- 
deric, king of the Vandals, and accession of Gen- 


seric 440 Coss. Imp. Fl. Placid. Valentinianus (IL) Aug. 'V. 
2 . : 
Nestorius, the heretic, appointed. patriarch of Con- Anatolius. a ps 
ER wen Theodosii II. 33: Valentiniani‘ III. 16.—Genseric in- 
Coss. Florentius. vades Sicily. : 2 
‘Dionysius. Leo is made Bishop of Rome. 


Theodosii II. 22: Valentiniani Ill.-5—The Vandals 
cross over into Africa under their king Genseric: 
they were called into Africa by Bonifacius. 

Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius dL.) Aug. XIIL 

Imp. Fl. Placidius Valentinianus (IL) Aug. IIL. 
Theodosii I, 23: Valentiniani III. 6.—Bonifacius is 

reconciled with Placidia. War of Bonifacius with 
the Vandals. Siege of Hippo. 

Death of Augustine (cet. 7), 

Coss, Bassus, 

Fl, Antiochus, 

Theodosii Il..24: Valentiniani Ul. 7.— Capture of: | 
‘Hippo. Defeat of Bonifacius, who leaves Africa, 
The Vandals masters of the greater. part of Africa, 
Council of Ephesus, 

Nestorius is deposed af the council of Ephesus. 

Coss. Aétius:  * pi 

Valerius. ; ‘ 
Theodosii II. 25: Valentiniani Hi. 8.—War between 

Bonifacius and Aétius. Death of Bonifacius, 

Coss, imp. Fl. Theodosius (IL) Aug. XIy- 

Petronius Maximus. 
Theodosii II. 26: Valentiniani III, 9, 
Coss. Ariovindus, 

Aspar. \ 
Theodosii II. .27: Valentiniani IIT. 10.—Attila and his 

brother Bleda become kings of the Huns. Honoria 
(et. 16), the sister of Valentinian, is banished from - 
Constantinople on account of incontinency : she is 
said, in ‘consequence, to have written to Attila to 
offer herself as his wife, and to invite him to invade 
the empire. 

Vincentius, Lirinensis writes Adversus Hereticos. 

Coss. Imp. F], Theodosius dL) Aug. XV. 

Imp. Fl.( Placid. Valentinjanus (III.) Aug-IV. 
Theodosii IL 28: Valentiniani IIL, 11.—Peace with 

Genseric. Aétins defeats the Burgundians in Gaul. 

Coss. Fl. Anthemius Isidorus, J 

Senator. 

Theodosii II. 29: Valentiniani TI 12.—War with the 
Burgundians and the Goths in Gaul, Theodoric, 
king of the Goths, lays siege to Narbo. 

Coss. Aétius II. 

Sigisbuldus, : 

Theodosii II. 30: Valentiniani III. 13.—The war with 
the Burgundians and Goths continues. Aétius de- 
feats the Burgundians, and raises the siege. of Nar- 

,bo. Genseric persecutes the Catholics in Africa. 
Valentinian comes to Constantinople, and marries 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius, 

Proclus in Athens. 

Coss, Imp. FI. Theodosius (II.) Aug, XVI; 

Anicius Acilius Glabrio Faustus, 

Theodosii II. 31: Valentiniani III. 14.—The war with 
the Goths continues. The Codex Theodosianus is 
published. 

Coss, Imp. Fl. Theodosius (ZL) Aug.-XVII. 

Festus. 

Theodosii II, 32: Valentiniani III. 15.—Theodoric, 
who is besieged at Tolosa, sallies forth and defeats 


Salvianus publishes his work De Gubernatione Dei. 
441 Cos. Cyrus (without colleague). 

Theodosii II. 34: Valéntiniani II. 17.—War with the 
Vandals. The Huns, under Attila, pass the Danube 
and lay waste Ilyricum. , © 

442 Coss: Eudoxius. 
Fl. Dioscorus. 

Theodosii Il. 35: Valentiniani III. 18.—The Huns con- 
tinue their ravages in Illyricum and Thrace. 

443 Coss. Petronius Maximus IJ, 
Paternus s. Paterius. 

Theodosii II. 36: Valentiniant Il. 19. 

444 Coss. Imp. Fl. Theodosius CL) Aug. XVII. 
Albinus, ; 

Theodosii Il. 37: Valentiniani III, 20.—Eudocia re- 

tires to Jerusalem. : 
445 Coss. Imp. Fl. Placid. Valentinianus (III.) Aug. VI. 
Nonius s. Nomus. rs 
Theodosii I. 38: Valentiniani IJ. 21. 
446 Coss. Aétius IIL. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus, : 

Theodosii H. 39; Valentinjani III. 22.—In Spain, the 
Vandals defeat Vitus, the Roman, general, and lay 
waste the Roman dominions. The Britons beg as- 

"sistance of Aétius to defend them against the Picts 
and Scots, but it is refused them. 

447 Coss. Callepius’s. Alypius, 
Ardaburius. 

Theodosius II. 40: Valentiniani TI. 23.—Attila crosses 

_ the Danube, and lays waste the provinces of the 
Eastern empire in Europe : he penetrates as far as 
Thermopyle.. Arrival of the Saxons in Britain, 

448 Coss. Rufius Pretextatus Postumianus. 
Fl. Zeno. 

TheodosiiII. 41: Valentiniani UI. 24.—Embassies to 
and from Attila. Rechiarius, the king of the Sueyi, 
ravages the Roman dominions in Spain. 

Priscus, the Byzantine writer, accompanies the em- 
bassy to Attila. 

449 Coss. Protogenes. 
F Asterius. 

Theodosii II. 42: Valentiniani UI. 25:—A new embas- 
sy is sent to Constantinople. _ Council of Constan- 
tinople, which condemns Eutyches’ Council of 
Ephesus, which ‘condemns Flavianus, 

450 ‘Coss. Imp. Fl. Placid. Valentinianus (UL) Aug. VIL 
Gennadius Avienus, 

Valentiniani III. 26: Marciani 1.—Death of Theodo- 
sius, who left no children, f 

Maxcranis declared emperor of the East: he marries 
Pulcheria. Attila threatens both the Eastern an@ 
Western empires, 

451 Coss. Imp. Fl. Marcianus Au 
‘Adelphius. 

Valentiniani III. 27: Marciani 2.— Attila invades Gaul. 
He is defeated at Chalons by Aétius and Theodorie, 
the king of the Goths. Theodoric falls in the battle, 
and is succeeded by his son Torismond, Council 
of Chalcedon, at which Marcian wag present. 

452 Coss. Asporacius, 


\ 


/ 


oO. 
g. 


{ 


AD. 
Fl. Herculanus, { -* 

Valentiniani II. 28: Marciani 3.—Attila invades Italy, 
and takes Aquileia after a siege .of three months’: 
after ravaging the whole of Lombardy, he recross- 
es the Alps. Death of Torismond, and accession 
of Theodoric JL... , " x , 

Leo, bishop of Rome, was sent as ambassador to Attila. 

453 Coss. Vincomalus. 
Opilio. . , 

Valentiniani HI. 29: Marciani4.—Death of Attila and 
dispersion of his army» Death of Pulcheria. 

454 Coss. Aétius. , 
Studius. : f 

Valentiniani III. 30: Marciani 5.—Aétius is slain by 
Valentinian. 

455 Coss. Imp. F). Placid. Valentinianus (III.) Aug. VII. 
Procopius Anthemius (afterward Imp. Aug.). 

Marciani 6.—Valentinian is. slain ‘in March by Petro- 
nius Maximus, whose wife he had violated. 

Maximus is proclaimed emperor of the West, but 
js slain in July, when Genseric was approaching 
Rome. ae 

Genseric takes and plunders Rome. \ 

Avrrus is proclaimed in Gaul emperor of the West, 
in July, through the means of Theodoric IL, king 
of the Goths. 

Leo intercedes with Genseric. 

456 Coss. Varanes. 
Joannes. ¢ 

Marciani 7.—Theodoric invades Spain, conquers the 
Suevi, and kills their king Rechiarius. Ricimer, 
the commander of Avitus, gains a naval victory 
over Genseric. Avitus is deposed by means of Ri- 
cimer. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, the son-in-law of Avitus, writes 
his Panegyricus Avito. 

457 Coss. Fl. Constantinus. 
Rufus. : 

Leonis 1: Majoriani 1.--Death of Marcian at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Lxo L, emperor.of the East, is raised to the empire 
by Aspar. ; 

Masorran, emperor of the West, is raised to the em- 
pire by Ricimer. : 

458 Coss. Imp. Fl, Leo (1) Aug. 
Imp.. Jul. Majorianus Aug. : 

Leonis 2: Majoriani 2—The Vandals Jand in Africa 
and are defeated. Naval preparations of Majorian 
against the Vandals. Majorian crosses the Alps in 
the winter, in order to settle the affairs of-Gaul be- 
fore invading Africa. Earthquake at Antioch. Ac- 
cession of Firoze or Peroses as a king of Persia. 
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464 


465 


466 
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468 
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Leonis 5:. Majoriani 5.Majorian returns to Italy, 
where he is deposed and put to death by order of 
Ricimer, who raises Libius Severus to the empire. 

SrvERvus emperor of the West. 

Coss. Imp. FI. Leo (1.) Aug. II. 

' Imp. Lib. Severus Aug. ~ 

Leonis 6: Severi 2.—Genseric renews: the’ war, and. 
ravages Italy. Theodoric I. renews the war in 
Gaul, and obtains possession of Narbo. 

Coss, Fl. Ceecina Basilius. 

Vivianus. 

Leonis 7: Severi 3.—Theodoric II. attempts to ob- 
tain possession of the whole of the Roman domin- 
ion in Gaul, but is defeated by Agidius. Theodoric 
rules over the greater part of Spain. 

Coss. Rusticus. 

Fl. Anicius Olybrius. 

‘Leonis 8: Severi 4.—Death of Mgidias: 

Coss. F1. Basiliscus. 

Herminericus s. Arminericus. 

Leonis 9.—Death of Severus. No emperor of the 
West ‘is appointed for this and the following year : 
Ricimer keeps the power in his own hands. ; 

Coss, Inip. Fl. Leo (1) Aug. IL. : 

(Tatianus.) 

Leonis 10.—Theodori¢ IL. is slain by his brother Eu- 
ric, who succeeds him. a 

Coss. Puszeus. 

Joannes, A 

Leonis 11: Anthemii 1.Ricimer applies to Leo to 
appoint an emperor of the West: Leo appoints 
Procopius Anthemius. ; 

ANTHEMIUS emperor of the West. 
daughter in marriage to Ricimer. 

Sidonius Apollinaris comes to Rome. 

‘Cos. Imp. Proc. Anthemius Aug. Il. (2tthout col- 

league). : 


He gives his 


* Leonis 12: Anthemii 2—War with Genseric. The 


469 


470 


Sidonius Apollinaris addresses his Panegyricus Majo- i? 


riano. 
459 Coss. Patricius. 
Fl. Ricimer. 

Leonis 3: Majoriani 3.—Majorian defeats Theodori¢ 
IL, king of the Goths; peace is concluded between 
Majorian and Theodoric. 

460 Coss. Magnus. ; ! 
Apollonius. 

Leonis 4: Majoriani 4,—Majorian marches into Spain, 
intending to pass over into Africa, but his fleet is 
completely destroyed by the Vandals at Carthage- 
wna. Majorian concludes a treaty with Genseric ; 
he returns to Gaul, and winters there. 

46) Coss. Severinus. 
Dagalaiphus. 


471 


472 


473 


Roman forces land in Africa, but the expedition 
fails through the misconduct of Basiliscus, 

Sidonius Apollinaris writes his Ponegyricus Anthemio 
bis Consult. 

Coss. Fl. Marcianus. 

Fl. Zeno (afterward Imp: Ces. Aug-). 

Leonis 13: Anthemii 3.—Zeno, the Isaurian, after- 
ward the emperor, marries Ariadne, the daughter 
of Leo. This excites the jealousy of the powerful 

. minister Aspar. 

Coss. Jordanes. 

Severus. 

Leonis 14: Anthemii 4.—Euric, king of the V: isigoths, 
takes Arelate and Massilia, and defeats the Britons, 
who had come to the assistance of the provincials. 

Coss, Imp. Fl. Leo (1) Aug. IV. 

Anicius Probianus. | 

Leonis 15: Anthemii 5.—Aspar is slain by order of 
Leo, 

Coss. Festus. 

Marcianus. 

Leonis 16,—War between Ricimer and Anthemius. 
Ricimer appoints Anicius OxyzBrius emperor, and 
lays siege to Rome, which he takes by storm in 
July: Anthemius perishes in the assault. Both Ric- 
imer and Olybrius die later in the year. 

Cos. Imp. Leo (1.) Aug. V. (without colleague). 
Leonis 17.—Leo associates with him in the empire’ 
his grandson Leo. GLYCERIUS is proclaimed em- 

peror in the West. 


s? 
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474 Cos. Imp. Leo (II) Aug. (without colleague). makes his own son Romunus AveustuLvs em- 
Death of Leo L, and accession of Lo II. The latter “ _peror of the West. 
associates his father with him in the empire. Leo | 476 Ooss. Fl. Basiliscus Il. 
IL. dies toward the end of the year, and is succeed-| - «- Armatus. 
ed by Zeno. Glycerius is deposed, and Junius . Zenonis 3.—The barbarians invade Italy under Odo- 
NEPos appointed emperor of the West. ‘acer.. Orestes is defeated and Slain. Romulus Au- 
475 Cos. Imp. Zeno Aug. II. (without colleague),  gustulus is deposed. Odoacer is acknowledged as 
Zenonis 2,—Julius Nepos is deposed by Orestes, who King of Italy. Enp or THe Western Empire. 


ne S| ~ 


\ \ 


The preceding Chronologiéal Tables have been drawn up’ chiefly from the Fasti Hellenici and Fasti Romani of Mr. 
Clinton; from the Griechische and Rémische Zeittafeln by Fischer and Soetbeer, and from the Annales. Veterum Reg- 
norum et Populorum by Zumpt. 
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4) 342, £12, 3] 255) 4,2 2 
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THE ATHENIAN ARCHONS EPONYMI, 


Hipparchus, 
Philippus. 
Pythocritus. 
Themistocles. 
Diognetus. 
Hybrilides. 
Pheehippus, 
‘Aristides. _ 
Anchises: 


Philocrates. 
Leostratus. 
Nicodemus. 
Themistocles ? 
Cebris ? 
Calliades. 
Xanthippus. 
Timosthenes, 
Adimantus. 
Pheedon. 
Dromoclides. 
Acestorides. 
Menon. 
Chares. 
Praxiergus. 
Demotion. 
Apsephion. 
Theagenides. 
Lysistratus. 
Lysanias. 
Lysitheus. - 
Archidemides. 
Tlepolemus. 
Conon. 
Evippus. 
Phrasiclides. 
Philocles. 
Bion. ; 
Mnesithides. 
Callias. * 
Sosistratus. 
Ariston. 
Lysicrates. 
Cheerephanes, 
Antidotus. 
Euthydemus. 
Pedicus. 
Philiscus. 
Timarchides. 
Callimachus. 
Lysimachides. 
Praxiteles. 
Lysanias. 
Diphilus. 
Timocles. 
Morychides. 
Glaucides. 
Theodorus. 
Euthymenes. 
Lysimachus. 
Antiochides. 
Crates. 
Apseudes, 
Pythodorus. 
Euthydemus. 
Apollodorus. 
Epaminon. 
Diotimus. 
Eucles (Euclides). 
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105 


Euthynus. 
Stratocles. 
Isarchus. 
Amynias. 
Alceus: 
Aristion. 
Astyphilus. 
Archias. 
Antiphon. 
Euphemus. 
Arimnestus, 
Chabrias. 
Pisander. 
Cleocritus. 
Callias, 
Theopompus, 
Glaucippus. 
Diocles. 
Euctemon. 
Antigenes. 
Callias, 
Alexias. 
(Pythodorus). 
Euclides. © 
Micon. 
Xenenetus. 
Laches. 
Aristocrates. 
Ithycles, 
Suniades. 
Phormion. 
Diophantus. 
Eubulides. 


~ Demostratus. 


Philocles. | 
Nicoteles. 
Demostratus. 
Antipater. 
Pyrrhion. 
Theodotus. 
Mystichides. 
Dexithéus. 
Diotrephes. 
Phanostratus. 
Evander, 
Demophilus. 
Pytheas. 
Nicon. 
Nausinicus, 
Callias. 


Charisander. ~ 


Hippodamas. 
Socratides. 
Asteus. 
Alcisthenes. 
Phrasiclides. 
Dysnicetus. 
Lysistratus. 
Nausigenes. 
Polyzelus. 
Cephisodorus. 
Chion, 
Timocrates 
Chariclides 
Molon. 
Nicophemus. 


' Callimedes. 


Eucharistus, 
Cephisodotus. 
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B.C. 

357 Agathocles. 
356 Elpines.: 

355. Callistratus. 
354 Diotimus. 

353. ~Theodemus. 
352, Aristodemus. 
351 Thessalus. 

350 Apollodorus. 
349 Callimachus. 
348 Theophilus. 
347 Themistocles. 
346 Archias. 

345 Eubulus. 

344 Lyciscus. 

343 -Pythodotus. 
342 Sosigenes. 

341 Nicomachus. 
340 Theophrastus. - 
339 Lysimachides. 
338 Cheronhdas. — 
337 Phrynichus. 
336 Pythodemus. 
335 Evzenetus. 
334 Ctesicles. - 
333 . Nicocrates. 


332 Nicetas (Niceratus). 


331 Aristophanes. 
330 Aristophon. 
329 Cephisophon. 
328 Euthycritus, 
327 Hegemon. 
326 Chremes, 

325 Anticles. 

324 Hegesias, 
323 Cephisodorus. 
322 Philocles.- 

321 Archippus. 
320 Nezchmus. 
319 Apollodorus. , 
318 ‘Archippus. 
317 Demogenes. 
316 Democlides. 
315 Praxibulus. 
314 Nicodorus. - 
313 Theophrastus, 
312 Polemon. 

311  Simonides. 
310 Hieromnemon. 
309 Demetrius. , 
308 Charinus._ 

307 Anaxicrates. 
306 Corcebus. 

305 Xenippus. 
304 Pherecles. 
303 Leostratus, 
302° Nicocles. 

301 Calliarchus 
300. Hegemachus, 
299 Euctemon. 
298 Mnesidemus. 
297 Antiphates. 
296 Nicias. 

295 Nicostratus. 
294 Olympiodorus. 


293 — 
292 Philippus. 
291 — 
290  ——- 
289 Scams 


: Yrs. 
mere! OF EGIEE: Yin. mo Bc. Bc. | 4-Alyattes reigned Eye 
i. Psammetichus reigned 54 0 eae 5, Croesus ; 14 
3 oO Bs US WU — J 
ae cay ht 6 cor cenianes IV. KINGS OF PERSIA. 
4, Apries oY 25 0 595-570 i % Yrs. m. 
5. Amasis « 44 0 570-526 : SS reigned a : 
j ss 6 526-525 . Cambyses 
c Peden 3: Smerdis é Us 0 7 
Il. KINGS OF MEDIA. 4. Darius I. Hystaspis. C36) 70 
Yrs. B.c.B.c,| 5. Xerxes I. Oe eds 10) 
1. Deioces reigned 53 709-656 | 6. Artabanus ; fs Oe 
2. Phraortes “« 92 656-634] 7. Artaxerxes I. Longimanus 40.0 
3. Cyaxares “ 40 ee e ee ine I. f 0 2 
ag : 35 594-55 . Sogdianus 
ite os 10. Darius II. Nothas ee Pet OT IO 
Tl. KINGS OF LYDIA. 11. Artaxerxes II. Mnemon ve 46 0 
’ Yrs. B.C. B.C. | 12. Ochus a 21 0 
1. Gyges reigned 38 716-678 | 13. Arses “ a0 
2. Ardys ; “49 678-629 | 14 Darius III. Codomannus is 411 
3. Sadyattes "12 629-617 | - 
V. KINGS OF SPARTA. 
1, ARIstopEMUs. 
2. EURYSTHENES. 2, PROCLES. 
3. Agis I. r 3. Soiis. . 
4, Echestratus, 4. Eurypon, 
5. Lahotas. 5. Prytanis 
6. Doryssus, 6, Eunomus. 
7. Agesilaus L 7. Polydectes. 
8. Archelaus. 8. Charilaus. 
9. Teleclus. 9. Nicander. 
10. Alcamenes, 10. Theopompus. 
11. Polydorus. 
12. Eurycrates, 11. Zeuxidamus. 
13, Anaxander. : 12, Anaxidamus. 
14. Eurycratides. . ‘ 13. Archidamus I. 
15. Leon. “ Git Yrs. B.C.BC. 14. Agesicles. Yrs. 
16. Anaxandrides relgned 520 _ 15. Ariston. 
17. Cleomenes “ 520-491 16. Demaratus. 
18. Leonidas te 11 491-480 17. Leotychides reigned 22 
19. Plistarchus % 22 480-458 
20. Plistoanax ce 50 458-408. - 18. Archidamus II. Us 42 
21. Pausanias J 14 408-394 19. Agis II. “ 29 
22. Agesipolis I. es 14 394-380 20. Agesilaus Ii. bad 37 
23. Cleombrotus I, - ck 9 380-371 a 
24. Agesipolis IL Ws 1 371-370 
25. Cleomenes H. ‘ “61 370-809 21. Archidamus III. ies OR} 
: : 22, Agis III. “ 8 
23, Eudamidas I. 
26. Areus I. “44 309-265 =. 24. Archidamus IV. 
27. Acrotatus “ [1] ~ 265-[264] 25. Eudamidas II. 
28. Areus II. i “ (8) [264]-[256} 
29, Leonidas II. 26., Agis IV. te 4 
30. Cleombrotus IT. 
Leonidas again, 27. Eurydamidas. 
31. Cleomenes III. UG 16 236-220 28. Archidamus V,. 
32. Agesipolis IN. : , 
VI. KINGS OF MACEDONIA. Vis. ka 
Yrs. m. B.C. B.c; | 20. Demetrius Poliorcetes reigned 7 0 
1, Perdiccas I. 21. Pyrrhus 3 07 
2. Argeus. - 22. Lysimachus a, 5 6 
3. Philippus I. Ptolemeus Ceraunus } 
4, Aéropus. si Meleager 
5. Alcetas. Antipater 
6. Amyntas I. [540]-[500] Sosthenes “ 3 10 
7. Alexander I. (500]-[454] Ptolemeus 
8. Perdiccas II. [454]- 413 Alexander 
9. Archelaus reigned 14 0 413-399 Pyrrhus again 
10, Orestes and Aéropus “ 5 0 399-394 | 23. Antigonus Gonatas « 44 0 
11. Pausanias “ 1 0 394-393 | 24. Demetrius II. « 10.0 
12. Amyntas II. « 24 0 393-369 | 25. Antigonus Doson “ 9 0 
13. Alexander II. < 2 0 369-367 | 26. Philippus V. “ 49 9 
Ptolemzus Alorites “ 3 0 367-364 | 27. Perseus a0 
14. Perdiceas III. ae 5 0 364-359 
15. Philippus II. as 23 0 359-336 VII. KINGS OF SYRIA. 
16. Alexander III. the Great « 18 0 336-323 Yrs. 
17, Philippus II. Aridawus “ 7 0 323-316 1. Seleucus I. Nicator reigned 32 
Olympias 2 & 1 0 316-315 2. Antiochus I. Soter ene 19 
18. Cassander ' « (19 Q 315-296 3. Antiochus II. Theos « 15 
19. Philippus IV. “ 1 0 296-295 | 4, Seleucus II. Callinicus % RD 


LISTS OF KINGS. _ 


B.C. B.C, 
617-560 
560-546 


B.C. B.C, 
559-529 
529-522 
522-522 
521-485 
485-465 
465-465 
465-425 
425-425 
425-425 
424-405 
405-359 
359-338 
338-336 
336-331 


B.C. B.C. 


491-469 
469-427 


427-398 
398-361 


361-338 
338-330 


244-240 


pe CsB.C 


294-287 
287-286 
286-280 


280-277 


283-239 
239-229 
229-220 
220-178 
178-167 


B.C. B,C. 
312-280 
280-261 
261-246 
246-226 
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LISTS OF KINGS. 1021 
Yrs. B.G. B.C , ' Yrs. B.C. B.C. 
. Seleucus IIT. Ceraunus reigned 3 226-223 12. Ariarathes VI. reigned 6 42- 36 
. Antiochus ILI. the Great 36 223-187 7 Fe j A.D. 
. Seleucus IV. Philopator - “e —-12. 187-175 | 318. Archelaiis “- 50 36-15 
. Antiochus IV, Epiphanes st 1L 175-164 : - 
. Antiochus V. Eupator a 2 164-162 XIU. KINGS OF PARTHIA. 
. Demetrius I. Soter a 12 162-150 The kings of Parthia are gi i logi 
Ale alee baa ry ARE EA pes eal Bilis rthia are given in chronological order 
. Demetrius II. Nicator 4 
Anhachagy ft 146-137 XIV. KINGS OF PERSIA (SASSANID A), 
ryp te) ‘ « ; : 
. Antiochus VII. Sidetes set apne treed | er ere® these ingyre ken on ae 
Demetrius II. Nicator (again) Sf 128-125 XV, KINGS OF ROME. 
. Seleucus V. ; 125-125 Fame Yrs. B.C. B.C: 
: sachs VIN. Grypus } it 425. 95 | 1. Romulus reigned 38 753-715 
esapennenie Cx fcenus : 2. Numa Pompilius “42. 715-673 
as Sekerous ay t ; 3. Tullus Hostilius “ 32. 673-641 
Antiochus X, Eusebes 4. Ancus Marcius “ 94 641-616 
- Philippus 95- 93 | 5. L. Tarquinius Priscus , “ 38 (616-578 
pate epee TM. i iaues 6. Servius Tullius Lo 44 578-534 
* ini Q “ 
pAnilochus X1L Hionysus 7. L. Tarquinius Superbus 25 934-510 
Tigranes, king of Armenia “ 14 83- 69 XVI. EMPERORS OF ROME. 
. Antiochus XII. Asiaticus a 4  69- 65 Yrs, A.D. A.D. 
VILL KINGS OF EGYPT. Tiberius reigned 23 14.37 
Yrs. Caligula a 4 37-41 
. Ptolemeus I. Soter reigned 38 (40) 325-285 Claudius “« 43 41 54 
. Ptolemzus Il. Philadelphus “ 36 (88) 285-247 | Nero “« 14 54 68 
. Ptolemeus III. Evergetes s 25 247-222 | Galba : “ 68- 69 
. Ptolemzeus IV. Philopator Re 17 222-205 | Otho “ 69- 69 
Ptolemeus V. Epiphanes « 24 205-181 | Vitellius | 69- 69 
. Ptolemeeus VI. Philometor YJ 35. 181-146 | Vespasian J 6“ 10 69-79 
. Ptolemeus VII. Evergetes II. Titus “ 2. 79-81 
or Physcon a) 29 146-117 | Domitian “ 15. 81-96 
. Ptolemzus VIII. Soter I. or Nerva “ 2 96-98 
Lathyrus “ 36 117- 81 | Trajan “ 19 98-117 
freee ae IX. Alexander I.] Hadrian 5 “ 21 117-138 
Cleopatra. Antoninus Pius “ = 93.-« 138-161 
Ptolemeus X. Alexander II. & 81- 80° M. Aurelius 6 19 161-180 
. Ptolemezus XJ. Dionysus or ; L. Verus ~ “ 8 161-169 
Auletes “ 29 80-51 | Commodus & 12 180-192 
. Cleopatra “ 21 ‘51-30 | Pertinax “ 193-193 
[Ptolemeus XII. Julianus ut) “193-193 
Ptolemeus XIII.] Septimius Severus ‘s 18. 193-211 
Caracalla ° « 6 211-217 
IX. KINGS OF PERGAMUS. ; Geta aa 1 211-212 
r Yrs. B.C. B.C. | Macrinus O T 217-218 
. Phileterus reigned 17 280-263 | Elagabalus “ 4 218-229 
. Eumenes I, . “ 22 263-241 | Alexander Severus & 13 222-235 
. Attalus I. « 44 241-197 | Maximinus | ae 3 235-238 
. Eumenes II. 38 197-159 Gordianus I. ‘ 238-238 
. Attalus IL. Philadelphus _& — Qh 759-138 ; Gordianus II. es 
, Attalus II, Philometor ! 5 188-133 Eu piexiae Maximus } m 938-938 
Balbinus ¥ 
X. KINGS OF BITHYNIA. _ Gordianus III. “.. ~ 6 238-244 
Yrs. B.C. B.C. | Philippus s 5 244-249 
. Zipoetes. Decius L 2 249-251 
Nicomedes I. reigned [28] 278 -[250] | Trebonianus Gallus « ' “3 251-254 
Zielas a 22) [250]-(228] | Amilianus 253-253 
Prusias I. Ma [48] 228 -[180] Valerian fad 7 253-260 
. Prusias II. “ {31} [180]- 149 Gallienus ~ &. TB 253-268 
Nicomedes II. Epiphanes “ 58 149= 91,1] Claudius II. 2 268-270 
Nicomedes II. Philopator & 17> 91- 74 | Aurelian % Y 5 270-275 
3 Tacitus a 1 (275-276 
XI. KINGS OF PONTUS. Florianus 276-276 
Yrs. B.C. B.C. | Probus ‘“ 6 276-282 
Ariobarzanes I. Carus z 1 282-283 
. Mithradates I. , Carinus } ip ic 
Ariobarzanes II. reigned 26 363 - 337 Numerianus ee 784. 
Mithradates IT. “ 35 337 - 302 Diocletian 2k 284-305 
Mithradates III. G3 36. 302 - 266 ; Maximian “19 286-305 
Ariobarzanes III. “ [26] 266 -[240] | Constantius I. Chlorus st 1 305-306 
Mithradates IV. « [50] (240]-[190] | ¢ Galerius «6 305-311 
Pharnaces I. «“ [34] [190]-[156] ; Constantine I. the Great & 31 306-337 
Mithradates V. Evergetes a {36} [156}-[120} Licinius “ 16. 307-323 
. Mithradates VI. Eupator ae 57 120- 63 Constantine II. ss 3 337-340 
. Pharnaces II. “ 16 63- 47 } Constant Il. ie os - ple 
onstans I. oD 
XU. KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. Julian oy 2 361-363 
Yrs. B.C. B.C. | Jovian i 1 363-364 
Heanod WESTERN EMPIRE. 
Ariarathes I. ; Yrs. A.D. ee 
Ariarathes IL. reigned 7 315-308 | Valentinian I. reigned 11 364-375 
‘Ariamnes II. Gratian 1 Maeno 
Ariarathes III. Valentinian II. 17 375-392 
Ariarathes IV. « . 58 220-162 | Theodosius I. (Emperor of the West in 3 
Ariarathes V. «“ 32 162-130] as well as of the East) 5 3 3S ae 
‘Ariarathes VI. « 34 1230- 96 | Honorius ; 28 290-425 
. Ariobarzanes I. « 30 93+ 63 | Theodosius II. (Emperor of the West ‘ aa 
. Ariobarzanes II. “ 1] 63-42] as well as of the Last) 2 423-425 


1022 
Yis. 
Valentinian III. reigned 30 
Petronius Maximus es 
Avitus ae 1 
Majorian xe a 
Libius Severus Ls 4 
Anthemius # 5 
Olybrius es 
Glycerius Ms 
Julius Nepos @ 
Romulus Augustulus ss 
EASTERN EMPIRE, 
Yrs. 

Valens reigned 14 
Theodosius I, ft 16 
Arcadits ss 13 
Theodosius II. i 42 
Marcian a ai 
Leo I. Thrax < LF 
Leo II. . cs 
Zeno as ate 
Anastasius I, Us Q7 
Justin I. we 9 
Justinian I, 39 
Justin IL. ee 13 
Tiberius II, U3 4 
Mauricius ~ 20 
Phocas is as 8 
Heraclius I. Me 31 
Constantine II1., also called “ 

Heraclius II. 
Heracleonas cs 
Constans II, se 27 
Constantine IV. Pogonatus ec 17 
Justinian IJ. Rhinotmetus i 10 
Leontius a 3 
Tiberius Absimarug Ss 6 
Justinian II. (again) fe 7 
Philippicus or Philepicus uw 2 
Anastasius II. ae 3 
Theodosius III. . & ¥ 
Leo III. Isaurus us 24 
Constantine-V. Copronymus 4 34 

[Artavasdes, usurper.] 
Leo IV. Chazarus a 5 
Constantine VI. “ 17 
Irene f se 5 
Nicephorus sf 9 
Stauracius 
Michael I. Rhangabe f 2 
Leo V. Armenius ss 7 
Michael II. Balbus sé 9 
Theophilus o 12 
Michael III. Ke 20 
Basil I. Macedo ce 19 
Leo VI. Sapiens / 95 
Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus i 48 
Alexander, colleague of Constan- ee il 

tine VIL. 
Romanus I. Lecapenus, colleague P 

of Constantine VIL. oe } "23 


A.D. A.D. 
425-455 
455-455 
455-456 


457-461 , 


461-465 
467-472 
472-472 
473474 
4T4-475 
475-476 


A.D. A.D. 
364-378 
378-395 
395-408 
408-450 
450-457 
457-474 
474-474 
474-49] 
491-518 
518-527 
527-565 
565-578 
578-582 
582-602 
602-610 
610-641 


641-641 


641-641 
641-668 
668-685 
685-695 
695-698 
698-704 
704-711 
711-713 
713-716 
716-717 
717-741 
741-775 


775-780 


780-797 
797-802 
802-811 
811-811 
811-813 
813-820 
820-829 
829-842 
842-867 
867-886 
886-911 
911-959 


911-912 
919-944 


LISTS OF KINGS. 


Yrs. A.D. A.D. 
Constantine VIII., Stephanus, 
sons of Romanus L,, reigned ; reigned 944-944 
five weeks 
Romanus II. ¥e 4° 959= 963, 
Nicephorus IJ. Phocas Mg 6 963- 969 
Joannes I. Zimisces bs 7 969- 976 
Basil IL, colleague of Joannes I. ai 56 969-1095 
for seven years y 
Constantine IX., colleague of Basil; 52 976-1098 
Il. for forty-nine years 
Romanus III. Argyrus ie 6 1028-1034 
Michael IV. Paphlago i 7 1034-1041 
Michael V. Calaphates a 1041-1042 
Zoe and Theodora ne 1042-1042 


Constantine X. Monomachus ce 12 3 1042-1054 
Theodora (again) & _ 2 ~ 1054-1056 
Michael VI. Stratioticus ‘6: 1 1056-1057 


Isaac I. Comnenus eG 2 1057-1059 


Constantine XI. Ducas es: 8 1059-1067 
Romanus IV. Diogenes, ce 4 1067-1071 
“Michael VII. Ducas g 7 1071-1078 
Nicephorus III. Botaniates a 3 1078-1081 


37 1081-1118 
25 1118-1143 
38 1143-1181 


Alexis or Alexius I. Comnenus os 

Joannes II. Comnenus or Calo- } te 
Joannes 

Manuel I. Comnenus ~ ue 


Alexis I. or Alexius II. Comnenus =“ 2 1181-1183 
Andronicus I. Comnenus ~ 2 1183-1185 
Isaac II. Angelus 105 118521195 
Alexis or Alexius III. Angelus sd 8 1195-1203 
Alexis or Alexius IV. Angelus se 1 1203-1204 
Alexis or Alexius V. Ducas ne 1204-1204 
LATIN EMPERORS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Yrs; AUD? A.D. 
Baldwin I. reigned 1 1204-1205 
Henry 8 10 1206-1216 
Peter, ce 1217- 
Robert oe 1224-1998 
Baldwin II. 33 1228-1261 

GREEK EMPERORS OF NICAA. 

Yrs; A.D *A.D. 
Theodorus I. Lascaris reigned 16 1206 1222 
Joannes III. Vatatzes Gs 33 1222-1955 
Theodorus II. Lascaris “ 4 1255-1259 
Joannes LY. Lascaris Be 1 1259-1260 
Michael VII. Palewologus os 1 1260-1261 
GREEK EMPERORS OF CONSTANTINOPLE AGAIN, 

Vrs. ASD) ALD) 
Michael VIII. Palzeologus reigned 21 1261-1282 
Andronicus II. Paleologus Ke 46 1282-1328 
Michael IX. Paleeologus (associated 

with Andronicus IJ. in the em- 
pire). 

Andronicus III. Palreologus OS 13 | 1328-1341 
Joannes V. Cantacuzenug LC 13 1342-1355 
Joannes VI. Paleologus ee 36° 1355-1391 
Manuel IL. Paleologus U; 34 1391-1425 
Joannes VII. Paleologus * 23 1425-1448 


Constantine XIII. Palezologus a 5 1448-1453 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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TABLES OF \ WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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1034. TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
TABLE XI 1. 
GRECIAN WEIGHTS. 


1. Ratios of the three chief Systems. 


#ginetan : Euboic or old Attic. ee ee ee ee Mees: Ot 8 
AEginetan : Solonian or later Attic®. 0... 6... c eee eee eee eee aes SiGe | ayant; WA: 
Le RS ny 9 ipe Ge RAE REC Werc eb: oe er oe ALY 


The Hginetan Talent =6000 Aginetan Drachme =7200 Euboic=10,000 Solonian 


Euboic te 5000 $s —6000 . = 83331 + 
Solonian* “ 3600 a = 43200, %. = 6000 ie 


* Also called the Attic Silver Talent. When Attic weights are spoken’ of without any further distinction, these 
are generally intended. i 


2. Zginetan Weights. then | ae | oz, | ere. f 
i Tee i 
POD ROBONGS) IB gs wtece shart clccerettsieie ore agus. «oe Cond ce 18-4722 so Wette | 205 
6 «|. | Drachman(Apayyy) oot. e006... 1s +, NRO 835 ders pee 
[600 |. 100 | Mina (Mv@)..........4... 1| 9 | 145-8317 |] az] « | « 
36,000 6000 | 60 : | Talent (Tadavrov a 95 ve i ‘e | 100 a 2 


* In this and the other tables the English weights us d are those of the avoirdupois scale as fixed by statute ; 
namely, the grain=the Troy grain, the ounce = 437} s, the pound = 16 ounces = 7000 grains. 
+ Or 4 of an ounce. ' 


feel rac Hite Maite’ ote cite ols dos uae ny... 


| 100 
Pos Be 


* See Dict. of Antiq., p. 933, b., 934, a. Itis here assumed that the Attic commercial mina was exactly 1382 silver 
drachme, not 138, as stated in the decree. The difference is not quite half a grain in the drachma. 


4, Attic Commercial Weights Increased." — 


i 1 Mina=150 Drachme (silver) 350 
f 5 Mine=6 Mine (commercial).............. 7-4 291-62 mi | 4 “ 
fe Talent =65 Mine (commercial) ............ | 88t 145-81 90 | « | « 


ee ay 


“se 
* See Dict of Antig., page 934, a. : 
+ Here, as in the preceding table, the commercial mina is taken as equal to 1388 drachme, not 138, 


Exact. Approximate. 
; Ib. oz, grs. lb. oz. | grs. 
Obol .. Le. 4. ee Ck: eee “| 1 11-08331 |} « | « 
6 “terechi@aaee J ie.c. aie tee -). oO. L, aes 66°5* et 
600 | 100 | IV tiidi~<) ses yasereintats i=, abun © s 15 87°57 uf a ee 
36,000 | 6000 | 60 | alent oa set es bie | al 


ro Se ETE ON 


* This value is, if any thing, too small. Béckh makes it 67-4. Respecting other scales of weight, see PONDERA, 
in Dict. of Antiq. 
t Or + of an ounce, 
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